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^7=natarrh  (Gr.  katarreo,  *I  flow 
down"),  a  disease  of  great  fre- 
quency in  temperate  latitudes, 
ojx'oifiUy  in  changeable  moist 
|  climates  in  the  winter  season. 
From   its  well-known  connec- 
tion with  sudden  falls  of  tem- 
perat  ure,  and  other  epidemic  or 
atmospheric  causes  (sec  Infli*- 
i),  as  also  from  the  chill  often  experienced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  it  is  popularly  called  ! 
a  rold — a  term,  however,  perhaps  somewhat  less  I 
definite  in  its  meaning  than  catarrh,  which  word 
k  usually  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  cold  affecting 
the  chest,  and  attended  with  discharge  of  mucus 
by  ooughing.    A  'cold  in  the  head'  is  termed,  in 
ftriet  scientific  language,  Coryza ;  we  shall,  how- 
ever, keep  hoth  forms  in  view  in  the  present  article. 
Catarrh,  or  cold,  commonly  hegins  with  a  feeling 
of  chilliness,  which  may  or  may  not  be  attribut- 
able to  external  causes.    Sometimes  this  is  absent, 
there  being  only  a  sense  of  languor  and  indisposi- 
tion ;  not  unfrequently  there  is  no  sensation  of  an 
anusual  kind,  nntil  a  'stuffing  is  experienced  in  the 
nostril*,  or  severe  headache,  or  hoarseness  with 
wugh,  or  oppression  of  the  breathing.    It  most 
nimmonly  attacks  the  nostrils  first,  and  afterwards 
the  air  passages  leading  to  the  cheat.     But  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  often 
affected,  as  well  as  those  of  the  nose,  throat,  and 
lun^t;  and  the  disease  may  begin  in  any  of  these 
situations,  and  either  spread  to  them  afl  or  leave 
one  or  more   unaffected.     When  it  habitually 
attacks  the  chest,  without  running  through  its 
ordinary  course  as  indicated  above,  there  is  often 
tome  special  cause  of  delicacy  in  the  lungs,  or 
wme  constitutional  tendency  towards  Consumption 
The  affected  mucous  membrane  is  at  first 
abnormally  red   and   swollen,  and   its  secretion 
diminished.     But  it  soon  begins  to  pour  out  a 
discharge,  at  first  watery,  but  afterwards  glairy 
«»d  of  a  yellowish  colour,  or  purulent.    The  early 
»iage»  of  the  disease  are  attended  by  considerable 
106 


irritation  of  the  surfaces  affected,  and  probably  no 
one  of  the  little  miseries  of  life  is  more  prostrating 
and  discouraging  for  the  time  than  a  bad  cold  in 
the  head.  The  tendency  of  catarrh  to  attack  the 
chest,  and  thus  to  pass*  into  Bronchitis  (q.v.)  or 
Pneumonia  (q.v.),  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
tubercular  disease,  constitutes  almost  it*  only 
danger. 

The  treatment  of  a  cold  is  commonly  a  simple 
matter,  so  far  as  the  particular  attack  is  concerned. 
But  so  many  colds  disappear  in  a  little  time  with- 
out anv  special  treatment  that  few  persons,  unless 
in  delicate  health,  are  willing  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  confinement  which  is  necessary  to 
give  any  form  of  treatment  a  chance  of  success. 
In  the  earliest  stage  a  warm  hip  ^r  foot  bath,  and 
a  large  opiate  ( Dover's  powder  especially )  at  bed- 
time, if  followed  by  confinement  to  the  house,  and, 
in  severe  cases,  to  bed  or  to  the  sofa  for  a  day  or 
two,  light  farinaceous  diet,  and,  if  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  at  all  loaded,  a  dose  or  two  of 
some  gentle  laxative,  will  generally  cut  short  the 
disease.  In  some  persons  it  yields  readily  and 
quickly  to  spirit  of  camphor,  five  drops  on  a  lump 
of  sugar  every  half-hour :  but  in  others  no  effect 
is  produced.  Free  bathing  of  the  nose  with 
hot  water  may  relieve  the  irritability  and  dis- 
charge. In  most  cases  frequent  sipping  of  warm 
soothing  drinks — gruel,  barley-water,  black-currant 
tea,  &c. — is  grateful  to  the  patient ;  sometimes  ice 
gives  more  relief.  Some  persons  cure  their  colds 
by  entire  almtinence  from  food,  and  as  much  as 
possible  from  drink  ;  others  by  spirit  of  mindererus 
and  paregoric  ;  some  even  profess  to  carry  out  the 
popular  maxim,  'stuff  a  cold,  and  starve  a  fever,' 
and  maintain  that  a  good  dinner  and  a  tumbler  of 
whisky  or  brandy  toddy  are  the  best  specifics. 
That  colds  get  well  under  all  these  methods  need 
not  be  denied:  but  multiplied  experience  has 
shown  that  *  stuffing  a  cold '  at  its  commencement 
is  by  no  means  to  be  commended.  In  the  later 
stages,  however,  a  more  liberal  diet  than  at  first, 
and  in  some  cases  even  a  moderate  allowance  of 
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stimulants,  affords  considerable  relief  from  the 
feeling  of  depression  that  remains  for  a  time  on 
the  subsidence  of  a  catarrh.  The  tendency  to  this 
disease,  when  habitual,  and  when  not  dependent 
on  any  form  of  constitutional  disorder  requiring 
special  means  for  its  cure,  is  l»est  met  by  the  daily 
use  of  the  cold  bath,  with  frequent. exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  proper  ventilation  of  the  sleeping 
apartment  ;  also  by  friction  of  the  skin,  and  by 
clothing  which,  without  l>eing  oppressive,  is  com- 
fortably warm.  Exposure  to  draughts  or  sudden 
chills  when  the  surface  is  perspiring  is  to  l>e 
avoided ;  but  a  close  confined  air  habitually 
breathed  in  a  workshop  or  bedroom  is  a  fruitful 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

Catarrh  or  catarrhal  inflammation  is  also  used 
in  modern  pathology  of  an  inflammation  with  the 
characters  above  described  in  any  mucous  mem- 
brane whatever ;  we  have,  for  example,  catarrh 
of  the  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  A:e. 

*  Catarrhtni*  Old-World  monkeys,  with  a 
narrow  partition  l»etween  the  nostrils,  with  a 
dental  formula  and  including  two  distinct 

seta  of  forms,  (a)  the  lower  'dog-like'  apes  (Cyno- 
morpha),  and  (A)  the  higher  'man-like '  fonns 
( Anthropomorpha).  See  Ape,  Anthropoid  A  PES, 
Monkey. 


Catawba,  a  name  of  wines,  both  still  and 
sparkling,  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Catawba  graj>e,  the  fruit  of  a 
variety  of  the  Vitis  fAtkrujtca,  a  North  American 
and  Asiatic  species,  from  which  have  been  derived 
most  of  the  cultivated  North  American  varieties  of 
the  vine.  It  is  often  said  that  it  was  4  first  found 
growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River '  ( in 
North  and  South  Carolina);  but  it  is  on  record 
that  it  was  named  by  Major  Adlum,  who  found 
it  growing  wild  near  Washington,  D.C.,  about 
18*25.  Catawba  wines  are  of  various  grades,  the 
best  being  of  very  decided  value.  The  vine  is 
extremely  prolific,  the  fruit  being  large,  of  a  deep 
coppery  red,  and  very  sweet.  The  Catawba  grape 
does  best  on  southern  slopes,  and  on  limestone 
soils.  Its  slight  musky  aroma  pervades  the  wines 
made  from  it,  and  causes  some  connoisseurs  to 
reject  all  but  the  very  choicest  of  the  vintage  from 
the  catalogue  of  first-class  wines. 

Cat'blrd  ( Turdus  or  Galeotcoptet  carol  inensis), 
an  American  thrush,  of  the  same  group  as  the 
mocking-bird,  which  it  resembles  in  its  vocal 
powers.  Its  name  refers  to  its  mew-like  cry- 
when  disturbed.  It  feeds  on  many  kinds  of 
fruit  and  berries,  also  on  worms  and  insects ; 
builds  a  large  nest  of  dry  twigs,  weeds,  <Sc,  with- 
out anv  attempt  at  concealment,  in  a  bush  or 
tree,  often  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  human 
habitations,  and  shows  extraordinary  boldness  in 
the  defence  of  its  young.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage, 
making  its  way  northward  in  spring  through 
Georgia  and  Carolina  as  far  as  Massachusetts. 
In  winter  it  migrates  southwards,  and  strayed 
specimens  have  been  seen  as  great  rarities  on  the 
continental  coast  of  the  North  Sea. 

Cfttch*  a  species  of  musical  comjiosition  peculiar 
to  England,  written  generally  in  three  or  four 
parts,  and  in  the  canon  form.  It  was  origin- 
ally synonymous  with  the  Round  (q.v.),  but  the 
name  has  l>een  appropriated  to  a  species  of  it  to 
which  an  alwurd  or  humorous  effect  is  given  by 
the  successive  entries  of  the  parts,  interrupting 
or  distorting  the  sense  of  the  words  into  a  new 
and  unexpected  meaning.  They  abounded  in  the 
Restoration  period,  when,  as  may  Is?  surmised, 
they  often  had  a  more  than  Questionable  coarse- 
ness. Haves,  Webhe.  and  Callcott,  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  were  fertile  composers  in  this 
form.    The  ' Catch  Club'  was  founded  in  1761. 


Catchlly,  the  name  of  the  genus  Silcne,  of 
which  many  species  produce  a  sticky  secretion  on 
the  calvx,  the  joints  of  the  stem,  &e. ,  which  pre- 
,  vents  the  access  of  ants  and  other  creeping  insects 
to  the  honey,  so  preserving  it  for  the  l<ees  or  other 
living  insects  by  which  alone  cross  fertilisation  is 
directed.  Other  Caryophyllaceie,  notably  Lychm* 
Viscaria,  ]kisscss  the  same  means  of  defence.  The 
Nottingham  Catchtly  is  Silcne  nutans.  The  tin- 
related  Ditmara  muscipula  is  also  sometimes  called 
the  Carolina  Catchtly.    See  DioNjEA. 

Catchpoll*  &  sheriff's  officer  or  bailiff,  who  had 
power  to  arrest.  From  catch  and  poll,  *  the  head  ; ' 
not  as  is  suggested  by  the  spelling  catchpole  from 
pole ;  though  in  various  places  a  long  pole  was  in 
use  for  catching  or  holding  criminals  by  the  neck, 
having  at  the  end  of  it  an  iron  collar  with  a 
V-shaped  opening,  occasionally  armed  with  spikes 
on  the  inside. 

Catcall,  Le,  or  Cateaf-Cambresis,  a  town 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Selle. 
14  miles  KSK.  of  Camhrai.  Pop.  (1891)  10,529. 
Here  in  1559  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  was 
concluded  between  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Philip 
II.  of  Spain. 

Catechism,  any  compendious  system  of  teach- 
ing drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
It  is  derived,  through  low  Latin,  from  a  Greek 
word  katecheo,  which  means  to  resound,  or  sound 
into  one's  ears ;  to  instruct  by  word  of  mouth. 
Persons  undergoing  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity  were  hence  called  Catechumens  (q.v.). 

Catechisms  have  long  formed  one  of  the  principal 
means  employed  for  popular  instruction  in  the 
truths  ami  duties  of  trie  Christian  religion.  The 
composition  of  the  first  catechisms  was,  in  all 
probability,  suggested  by  the  ordinary  oral  in- 
struction of  catechumens,  and  was  intended  for 
the  help  both  of  teachers  and  pupils.    It  appears 
to  have  lieen  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  that  the 
first  regular  catechisms  were  compiled,  of  which 
that  by  Kero,  a  monk  of  St  Gall,  that  of  Notker 
Lalieo  of  St  Gall,  and  that  ascritied  to  Otfried  of 
Weissenburg  in  Alsace,  are  among  the  most  noted. 
At  later  periods  the  use  of  catci  hism*  prevailed 
chiefly  among  the  op|H>tients  of  the  hierarchy,  as 
among  the  \\  aldenses,  the  Albigenses,  the  Wyclif  • 
ites,  and,  above  all,  among  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 
The  term  cntechism  appears  to  have  l>een  first  em- 
ployed in  its  present  sense  among  the  latter.  At 
an  'earlv  period  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
the  Reformers  began  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
method  of  popular  instruction,  and  their  catechisms 
became  important  instruments  in  that  great  religi- 
ous movement.     After  Luther  published  in  1520 
his  primer  of  religion,  entitled  A  Short  Form 
of  the  Ten  Commandtnents,  the  Creed,  and  the 
LonFs  Prayer,  several  catechisms  were  prepared 
by  leading  Protestant  theologians,  that  of  Brenz 
(1527-28)  being  the  most  notable.    In  1525  Justus 
Jonas  and  John  Agricola  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  a  catechism,  and  Luther's  visita- 
tion of  the  Saxon  churches  in  1528  led  to  his  pre- 
]>aring  his  Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms  ( 1529). 
which  found  a  place  among  the  standards  of  the 
Lutheran  churches.    The  Larger  he  meant  to  Iks 
for  teachers,  the  Smaller  for  the  people.  The 
latter  has  been  constantly  reprinted,  and  is  very 
extensively  used  at  the  present  day.    A  number  of 
catechisms  were  published  also  by  the  theologians 
of  the  Reformed  churches.    The  most  noteworthy 
are  tho  Geneva  and  Heidelberg  catechisms,  and 
those  of  OZcolampadius  (Basel,  1526),  Isco  Judo* 
(Zurich.  1534),  and  Bullinger  (Zurich,  1555).  The 
Geneva  catechisms,    larger  and   Smaller,  were 
the  work  of  Calvin.     The  latter  was  published 
in  French  in  1536  (Lat.  ed.  1538);  the  former 
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appeared  in  French  in  1541  or  1542  (Lat.  ed.  1545), 
was  speedily  translated  into  various  languages,  and 
Wame  an  acknowledged  standard  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  not  only  in  Switzerland  but  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  France,  and  in  Hungary.  The  First 
Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Scottish  Church  (1560) 
direct*  that  the  children  be  taught  thin  catechism 
-'which  catechism  is  the  most  perfect  that  ever 
\ei  was  used  in  the  kirk '—every  'Sunday*  after- 
<i<«>ii  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  The  Church  of 
Geneva  ha*  set  aside  the  authority  of  Calvin-!*  eate- 
•  Kisms.  The  Heidelberg  or  Palatinate  Catechism 
i«  of  greater  importance,  however,  than  any  other 
a*  a  standard  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  churches.  It 
va*  compiled  by  the  Heidelberg  theologians,  Caspar 
OWianus  and  Zacharias  1' rein  us,  at  the  request  of 
trie  Elector  Frederic  III.  of  the  Palatinate;  it  was 
puMUhed  in  1563,  was  approved  by  several  synods, 
ar<i  recognised  as  a  symbolical  book  by  the  Synod 
of  Don  in  1619,  and  has  been  translated  into  all 
die  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  the  standard  of  the 
I  hitch  and  German  Reformed  churches  of  America. 
A  tercentenary   edition  of  this  catechism  was 

fiUisliwl  in  German,  Latin,  and  English  at  New 
»rk  in  1863. — King  James  said  at  the  Hampton 
Cuurt  Conference  that  in  Scotland  4  every  one  who 
*a*  the  son  of  a  good  man  *  thought  himself  com- 
jwtent  to  write  a  catechism.  The  catechisms  of 
;bt  Scottish  Reformation  must  have  been  numerous. 
The  nwnt  popular,  until  it  was  superseded  by  the 
W^tminster  Catechism,  was  John  Craig's  Smaller 
Catechism  (  Edin.  15S1  ;  edited  by  T.  G  Law,  1883). 
-The  doctrines  of  the  Sociniaus  are  embodied  in 
the  greater  and  Biualler  Racovinn  Catechisms 
Pouahed.  Racow,  1605;  Latin  ed.  1609).  Besides 
4  nuechism  of  1660,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation 
between  father  and  son,  said  to  have  l>ecn  written 
by  Ceorge  Fox,  the  Quakers  have  that  of  Robert 
Karclay  (1673),  in  which  the  answers  are  in  the 
Unt-uage  of  the  Bible,  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
it  ;he  sect  being  involved  in  the  questions. 

In  the  Church  of  Rome  there  were  several 
'*t*chifttii«  published  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
Wore  the  Tridentine  settlement  of  doctrine.  A 
N.t'ttish  catechism,  known  as  Archbishop  Hamil- 
(•«'»,  was  issued  by  authority  of  a  provincial 
f»oncil  in  1552,  and  was  ordered  to  be  read  in 
ctmrch  by  the  parish  priests.  But  in  156*}  the 
i  .'Uneil  "of  Trent  in  its  twenty-fourth  session 
•Itfermined  to  compose  and  prescribe  for  the  whole 
church  an  authorised  form  of  catechism,  which  the 
bishops  were  to  have  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  expounded  to  the  people  by  the 
curates.  Th»»  work  was,  however,  not  carried 
though  by  the  council  itself,  and  Pius  IV.  in- 
'.ra«ted  its  completion  to  a  commission  of  four 
ih*»loj,nans.  Eminent  scholars  were  also  appointed 
i"  perfect  its  latinitv,  and  when  finished  in  1564 
it  was  once  again  submitted  to  a  new  commission 
uniier  Cardinal  Sirletus.  It  finally  appeared  in 
1566  under  the  title  Catcchismus  Roman  us  ex  decreto 
'.Wi/ii  Tridcntini  Pii  V.  Pont.  Max.  jusxtt  edit  us. 
\n  form  it  is  not  catechetical,  and  it  is  addressed, 
ft*  to  the  people,  but  to  the  curates  as  a  guide  to 
t^m  in  their  instructions.  It  possesses  very  high 
iQth'iritv,  but  is  ill  adapted  for  popular  use.  tor 
lay  teaching  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  has 
l*en  superseded  by  various  catechisms  of  more 
private  origin.  The  most  jiopulnr  of  these  were 
prepared  },\  the  Jesuit  Peter  Canisius.  His  larger 
*l,rk.  entitled  Summa  Ductrime  ci  Institutiunis 
'  hnttiatur,  was  published  in  1554,  and  the  shorter 
•l.w6)  reached  more  than  400  editions,  and  was 
'wed  in  the  schools  of  all  countries.  In  the 
p^ent  day,  as  a  general  rule,  each  diocese  pos- 
a  catechism  of  its  own  approved  bv  the 
l«>h<>p.  In  England  the  short  '  Penny  Catechism  ' 
»» iissd  by  authority  of  all  the  bishops" in  concert. 


The  catechism  called  the  Orthodox  Confession 
of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church, 
was  prepared  about  1640  by  Peter  Mogilas, 
metropolitan  of  Kief,  and  deceived  symbolical 
authority  from  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  in  1672. 
It  is  often  called  the  Larger  Russian  Catechism, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Smaller  Catechism  pre- 
pared by  order  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1723.  These 
were  practically  superseded  by  the  catechisms  of 
Platon,  metro|>olitan  of  Moscow  (first  published  in 
1762),  and  of  Philaret,  also  metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
which  has  since  1839  been  in  general  use  in  the 
schools  and  churches  of  Russia — Besides  these  cate- 
chisms, which  have  a  historic  interest,  or  are  of 
importance  from  their  symbolical  character,  there 
have  appeared  at  all  periods,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, many  others,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  some  doctrinal,  some  controversial,  some 
devoted  to  particular  subjects,  as  the  sacraments, 
or  to  particular  purposes,  as  the  preparation  of  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  some 
adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  of  very  young 
child  ren,  &c.  The  opinion,  however,  has  become 
prevalent,  that  doctrinal  abstracts  are  not  the 
best  form  in  which  religion  can  be  presented  to 
the  young,  and  the  use  of  catechisms  has  accord- 
ingly l>een  in  some  measure  relinquished  in  favour 
of  other  methods  of  instruction. 

The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  is  the  smaller  one 
published  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is 
in  two  parts  :  the  first  contains  and  explains  the 
Baptismal  Covenant,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  second 
explains  the  two  sacraments,  Baptism  and  the 
Lords  Supper.  It  is  not  known  with  absolute 
certainty  who  was  the  author  of  the  first  part ; 

trobably  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  the  principal 
and  in  framing  the  questions  and  answers.  It 
was  originally  put  forth  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  underwent  several  modifications  from  1549  to 
1661.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cranmers 
Catechism  (1548),  which  was  a  larger  work,  differ- 
ently arranged,  and  probably  translated  chiefly  from 
the  Latin  catechism  of  J ustus  Jonas.  This  first  part 
of  the  church  catechism  was  formerly  spoken  of  as 
the  Shorter  Catechism.  There  was  a  larger  church 
catechism  compiled  also  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  by  Poynet,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  pub- 
lished,  together  with  the  42  Articles,  in  1553,  and  it 
corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work 
above  described.  It  was  afterwards  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Dean  Nowell,  and  published  in  1570 : 
and,  though  never  officially  promulgated  by  the 
church,  it  has  some  authority  from  Tiaving  been 
approved  by  the  lower  house  of  Convocation.  At 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference  ( 1604),  the  Shorter 
Catechism  was  considered  too  short,  and  Nowell's 
larger  one  '  too  long  for  novices  to  learn  by  heart ; ' 
accordingly,  at  James  I.'s  suggestion,  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  former  of  that  explanation  of  the 
two  sacraments  which  now  forms  the  second  part  of 
the  church  catechism.  This  is  attributed  to  Dean 
Overall.  The  whole  Is  a  work  much  esteemed  by 
all  sections  of  the  church  as  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  truth,  and  catholicity.  It,  however, 
states  sacramental  doctrine  in  a  way  that  is  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  extreme  I*ow  Church  party. 
Hence,  the  Praver-book  put  forth  by  the  (Thurch 
of  Ireland,  while  leaving  the  catechism  otherwise 
untouched,  ingeniously  interpolates  an  additional 
question  and  answer  (based  on  Article  XXVIII.), 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  tends  to  modify  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  catechism  concerning  lioly 
Communion.  Modifications  occur,  too,  in  the 
Catechism  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church. 
The  rubrics  in  the  Common  Prayer-»>ook  enjoin 
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the  teaching  of  the  catechism  in  the  church  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  after  the  second  lesson  at 
Evening  Prayer;  and  the  59th  canon  contain*  a 
like  injunction,  imposing  penalties  on  the  clergy 
who  neglect  this.  The  custom  of  catechising  in 
the  church  had  fallen  into  almost  universal  disuse, 
but  in  many  parishes  it  has  been  revived  with 
excellent  result*. 

The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which,  with 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  constitute 
the  standards  or  symliolical  liooks  of  the  Presby- 
terian churches  throughout  the  British  empire  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  were  compiled  by 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  (q.v. ): 
the  Shorter  Catechism  'to  lie  a  directory  for 
catechising  such  as  ore  of  weaker  capacity ; '  the 
Larger,  '  for  catechising  such  as  have  made  some 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion.'  The  Larger  Catechism  was  presented  to 
the  English  House  of  Commons  on  22d  October 
1647;  the  Shorter  on  the  25th  Novemlier  1647— 
and  both,  with  proofs  added,  on  or  before  the 
14th  April  1648;  and  in  July  1648  both  received 
the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland— the  General  Assembly,  in 
the  act  approving  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  de- 
claring it  to  lie  'a  rich  treasure  for  increasing 
knowledge  among  the  people  of  God,'  and  that 
'they  bless  the  Lord  that  so  excellent  a  catechism 
has  been  prepared.'  The  Shorter  Catechism  has, 
however,  oeen  far  more  generally  used  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  than  the  Larger,  which  has 
been  generally  felt  to  be  too  minute  in  its  state- 
ments, and  too  burdensome  to  the  memory  to  be 
employed  as  a  catechism.  Even  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism is  regarded  by  many,  who  substantially 
adhere  to  its  doctrine,  as  carrying  the  statement 
of  dogmatic  theology  beyond  what  is  proper  for 
elementary  instruction,  whilst  it  has  been  long 
felt  to  lie  unsuitable  for  the  very  young  and  the 
very  ignorant,  and  its  use  is  now  almost  always 
preceded  by  that  of  catechisms  more  adapted  to 
their  capacity.  It»  influence,  however,  has  been 
very  great  in  forming  the  religious  opinions,  and 
in  exercising  and  training  the  intellectual  faculties, 
wherever  Presbyterianism  has  prevailed  ;  for  it  has 
been,  and  still  is,  in  almost  universal  use  among 
Presbyterians  speaking  the  English  language,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  among  Independents  or 
Congregationalista  both  in  Britain  and  America. 
In  Holland  also,  a  translation  of  it  has  been  much 
used.  It  is  very  generally  regarded,  by  those 
whose  doctrinal  views  are  in  accordance  with  it, 
as  an  admirable  comnend  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
duty.  'The  older  I  grow,'  said  Carlyle—  'and  I 
now  stand  upon  the  brink  of  eternity— the  more 
comes  I  wick  to  me  the  first  sentence  in  the  cate- 
chism which  I  learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller 
and  deeper  its  meaning  becomes :  "  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man  * — To  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy 
Him  for  ever."' — Catechisms  without  number  had 
l»een  issued  by  Puritan  divines  in  England  lietween 
1600  and  1645.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  had  previously  pub- 
lished catechisms  of  their  own.  The  authorship  of 
the  Assembly's  Catechism*  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  authorship  of  the 
first  drafts  of  them ;  it  being  admitted  that  they 
were  prepared  with  great  care  by  committees  of 
tho  Assembly.  Probably  their  authorship  is  to  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  these  committee* ;  and,  like 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  they  are  thus 
the  result  of  the  joint  labours  of  many. 

See  KHrenfeuchter,  Oetchirhle  dr»  KnttchUrnut  (1857) ; 
Nietnoyer,  CoUectio  Confeutionum  (1840) ;  SchafTs  H  trior  u 
of  the  Crtrd*  of  Chrittendom  (3  vol*.  New  York,  1870; 
Lon.L  1877 ) ;  and  Prof.  Mitchell'*  CattchituuofthtStcond 
Ji, formation  ( 1887 ). 


Ca'techu*  a  substance  employed  in  tanning 
and  dyeing  and  medicinally  a«  an  astringent  The 
catechu  of  commerce  is  obtained  chielly  from  two 
East  Indian  trees  (Avttn'a  Ctiterhti  and  A.  Sinnn). 
The  former  is  common  in  most  parts  of  India,  and 
also  in  tropical  East  AfricA.  and  the  latter  grows  in 
Southern  India,  Bengal,  and  Gujerat.  Catechu  is 
known  in  India  by  the  name  hit  or  hit.  Cutch  is 
another  form  of  one  or  other  of  these  names,  ami 
is  a  common  commercial  name.  The  trees  are  cut 
down  when  they  are  aliout  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  only  the  heart 
wood  is  used,  but  other  reports  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  woody  part  of  the  trunk  is  utilised. 
The  catechn  is  obtained  by  cutting  it  into  small 
chips,  aud  boiling  it  in  water,  straining  the 
liquid  from  time  to  time,  and  adding  fresh  sup- 
plies of  chips,  till  the  extract  is  of  sufficient  con- 
sistence  to  he  poured  into  clay  moulds;  or  when 
of  the  thickness  of  tar,  it  is  allowed  to  harden  for 
two  davs,  so  that  it  will  not  run,  and  is  formed  into 
balls  about  the  size  of  oranges,  which  are  placed  on 
husks  of  rice  or  on  leaves,  and  appear  in  commerce 
enveloped  in  them.  Catechu  iB  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  ban!  and  brittle,  and  when  broken  has  a 
shining  surface.  It  possesses  an  astringent  taste, 
but  no  odour.  It  is  a  very  permanent  colour,  and 
is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks,  brown*,  fawns, 

|  drabs,  &c.    Ordinary  commercial  catechu  or  cutch 

I  is  composed  of  catechu  tannic  acid,  which  is  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  catechin  or  catcchuic  acid,  which 

■  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  but  soluble  in  lsiiling 
water.  The  latter  can  lie  separated  in  the  state 
of  minute,  acicular,  colourless  crystals.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its  ready 
solubility  in  water  and  alcohol  should  at  once  show 
the  presence  of  such  by  leaving  them  liehind  in  an 
insoluble  :<tate.  Areea  or  Palm  Catechu,  sometimes 
called  Ceylon  Catechu,  differs  wholly  from  the 
above.  It  is  got  from  the  ripe  nuts  of  the  Betel 
palm,  which  yield,  by  lioiling.  a  black,  very 
astringent  extract,  resembling  true  catechu,  but 
of  inferior  quality.  This  substance  is  rarely 
exported  from  India  (see  Areca,  Betel).— Gamlnr 

I  (q.v.)  may  lie  regarded  as  a  kind  of  catechu.  Terra 
Japonita,  or  Jn/xm  Earth,  is  an  old  name  for 
catechu,  not  quite  disused,  given  in  mistake  a*  to 

I  it*  nature  and  origin.  About  6000  tons  of  catechu 
or  cutch  are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain 

j  from  India. 

J  Catechu  mens  (Gr.  kattchoumtnoi,  persons 
j  undergoing  a  course  of  instruction;  see  Catechism), 
!  tho  appellation  given,  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
to  those  converted  Jews  and  heathens  who  had  not 
yet  received  baptism,  but  were  undergoing  a  course 
of  training  and  instruction  preparatory  to  it.  They 
had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  congregation,  but 
were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  disjtensa- 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  from  the  end  of  the 
2d  century  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  mystery.  The 
name  Catechumens  lirst  occurs  as  the  designation 
of  a  separate  body  in  the  time  of  Tertullian,  and 
their  distribution  into  different  classes  or  grade* 
according  to  their  proficiency,  is  first  referred  to 
bv  Origen.  The  most  famous  catechetical  school 
of  the  early  church  was  that  of  Alexandria,  which 
had  Pantje'nus,  Clement,  Origen,  Dionysius  and 
others  among  its  teachers.  The  only  extant  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  catechetical  teaching  (which 
was  not  necessarily  bv  question  ami  answer)  are 
twentv-three  lectures  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (348), 
and  Augustine's  De  ratevhizamlis  Kutlibm. — The 
term  Catechumens  was  afterwards  employed  to 
designate  young  memlters  of  the  Christian  church 
who  were  receiving  instruction  to  prepare  them 
for  confirmation  or  for  the  Lord's  Snpj»ep,  and  it 
I  is  still  often  used  in  this  sense.  See  IMscil'UN'A 
1  ABC  AM  I. 
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Categories,  in  philosophy,  the  highest  classes 
under  which  objects  <>f  knowledge  can  lie  syste- 
matically arranged,  understood  as  an  attempt  at  a 
comprehensive  classification  of  all  that  exists.  The 
name  has  come  down  to  us  from  Aristotle,  in  whose 
system  the  categories  are  ten  in  iiumlier :  Sub- 
stance, quantity,  quality,  relation,  plate,  tint*,  situ- 
at  urn,  pusscssiun,  art  ion,  and  suffering.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  logic,  these  may  lie  reduced  to  two : 
sul«stance  and  attrihute  ;  of  metaphysics,  to  lieing 
and  accident.  The  Cartesians  had  the  three  cate- 
gories—substance,  attrihute,  and  mode;  Leibnitz— 
sultstance,  quantity,  quality,  action  or  passion,  and 
ndation  ;  ami  Locke— sulwtanee,  mode,  and  rela- 
tion. J.  S.  Mill  classifies  all  existences  or  describ- 
able  things  a*  follows:  (1)  Feelings,  or  states  of 
consciousness,  the  most  comprehensive  experience 
that  the  human  mind  can  attain  to,  since  even  the 
external  world  is  only  known  as  conceived  by  our 
minds;  (2Xthe  minds  which  experience  those  feel- 
ings ;  (3|  the  l»odies,  or  external  objects,  which  are 
supposed  to  excite  all  that  class  of  feelings  that  we 
denominate  sensations  ;  (4)  the  successions  and  co- 
existences, the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses,  Itetween 
feelings  or  states  of  consciousness.  Although  those 
relations  are  considered  by  us  to  sultsist  between 
the  Isslies,  or  things,  external  to  our  minds,  we  are 
driven  in  the  last  resort  to  consider  them  as  really 
raWsting  between  the  states  of  each  one's  own 
individual  mind. 

The  categories  of  Kant  are  conceived  under  a 
totally  different  (.mint  of  view.  The  Root  notions  of 
the  understanding  ( Stammliegriffe  ties  Verstaiuies), 
they  are  the  specific  forms  of  the  a  priori  or  formal 
element  in  rational  cognition — forms  inherent  in  the 
understanding,  under  which  the  mind  embraces  the 
objects  of  actual  experience.  The  Kantian  philo- 
sophy supposes  that  human  knowledge  is  partly 
made  up  of  the  sensations  of  outward  things- 
colour,  sound,  touch  and  partly  of  mental  ele- 
ments or  functions  exi  .ting  prior  to  all  experience  of 
the  actual  world.  ( This  is  the  point  of  difference 
between  the  school  of  Locke,  who  rejected  all  innate 
ideas,  conceptions,  or  forms,  and  the  school  of  Kant. 
Xo  such  question  was  raised  under  the  Aristotelian 
categories.)  Kant's  categories  are  as  follows:  (1) 
(Quantity,  including  units,  multitude,  totality;  (2) 
tonality,  including  reality,  negation,  limitation ; 
(3)  Relation,  including  substance  and  accident, 
cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction;  (4)  Modality, 
which  includes  possibility,  existence,  necessity. 
These  indicate  the  elements  of  our  knowledge  a 
priori;  and  though  they  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  experiences  can  lie  real- 
ised to  the  mind,  are  merely  subjective  forms  of  its 
own  activity,  distinct  from  and  inapplicable  to  the 
world  of  rujuinemt— the  thing  in  itself— that  lies  out- 
side ami  lieyond.  Fichte  based  the  whole  system  of 
the  categories  of  reality  on  the  affirmation" of  itself 
by  the  Ego— the  primitive  function  of  self -conscious- 
ness. Hegel  carried  this  further,  and  showed  that 
this  primitive  function  supplied  the  principle  needed 
to  harmonise  ami  unify  the  objective  and  subjective 
elements  in  thought.  Thought  ami  lieing  are  ulti- 
mately identical,  and  the  categories  are  thus  merely 
definite  aspects  or  determinations  ( lirstiinmungen) 
of  the  universal  of  thought,  which  is  identical  with 
reality  or  actual  existence. 

€a't«narv.  The  catenary  is  the  curve  formed 
by  a  flexible  homogeneous  cord  hanging  freely  be- 
tween  two  points  of  support,  and  acted  on  by  no 
other  force  than  gravity,  the  name  l>eing  suggested 
by  LaL  catena,  'a  chain.'  The  catenary  possesses 
several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is,  that 
its  centre  of  Gravity  ( q.  v. )  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
curve  of  equal  perimeter,  and  with  the  same  fixed 
points  for  it*  extremities.  It  is  of  importance  for 
the  theory  of  suspension  bridges.    See  Bkiihje. 


Cat? nl'pora,  a  genus  of  hwsil  tabulate  corals 
peculiar  to  Pakeozoic  strata,  confined  in  Britain  to 
the  Silurian  measures.    See  Coral. 

Cateran  (Gaelic,  crat/uirtuich,  'a  soldier'), 
originally  an  Irish  or  Highland  soldier,  a  kern  ; 
usually,  however,  a  Highland  reiver  or  freeliooter. 
See  Clan,  Blackmail,  Hob  Hoy. 

Caterpillar,  the  larval  stage  of  butterflies  and 
moths  (  Lepidoptern ).  and  the  representative  in  this 
special  order  of  the  grub,  maggot,  or  larva  phase  in 
the  life-history  of  many  insects. 

General  Structure. — The  caterpillar,  so  familiar 
in  its  external  appearance,  has  usually  12  hody- 
i  rings,  not  including  the  head,  is  provided  with 
strong  biting  jaws,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the 
|  mouth  organs  of  the  adult,  has  three  pairs  of  five- 
',  jointed  clawed  legs  on  the  region  corresponding  to 
:  the  thorax,  ami  usually  five  rudimentary  stumps  or 
pro-legs  on  the  abdomen.    These  unjointed  append- 
ages are  liorne  on  the  sixth  to  the  ninth,  and  on  the 
twelfth  segments  of  the  body ;  some  of  them  may  1* 
absent ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  adapted 
for  clambering.    The  liody  may  lie  naked  or  covered 
with  hairs,  bristles,  and  spines*  which,  in  caterpillars 


Fig.  1. 

a,  Chtxrommpa  Una,  showing  eye-like  spot* ;  b,  young  cater- 
.  pillar  or  Itriltphila  EupKorbidt  (aner  Wei»mann ).    Cf.  fig.  6. 

living  an  exposed  life,  are  usually  brightly  coloured. 
The  large  head  is  divided  by  a  median  line,  and 
bears  six  eyespote  on  each  side,  a  pair  of  short  three- 
jointed  feelers,  strong  DDpeT  jaws  or  mandibles, 
besides  jointed  palps  on  the  two  successive  pairs  of 
mouth  appendages.  Two  well-developed  spinning 
organs  open  on  the  second  pair  of  maxilla*  forming 
the  lower  lip  or  labium.  On  each  side,  on  the  first 
ring,  ami  on  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  there  are 
nine  pairs  of  stigmata  or  openings  into  the  respira- 
tory air-tubes.  Hatschek  has  observed  the  appear- 
ance of  three  pairs  of  stigmata  on  the  jaw-segments 
of  the  head.  The  colours  are  familiarly  bright  in 
many  instances,  and  may  have  their  seat  in  the 
cuticle  or  in  the  skin  below,  or  very  frequently  in 
deeper  regions  of  the  hotly.  A  metallic  sheen  is 
sometimes  superadded.  The  surface  is  often  beau- 
tifully marked  longitudinally,  or  transversely,  or 
with  ring-siHits  ami  eye-spots.  Odoriferous  and 
other  glands  frequently  occur  on  the  skin,  ami 
are  in  some  cases  ( Dicranura,  Orgyia)  eversible. 
The  internal  anatomy  of  the  caterpillar,  though 
essentially  resembling  that  of  the  adult,  differs  in 
some  striking  features.  Thus  while  the  larva  has 
II  to  12  separate  nerve  ganglia  in  the  ventral 
chain,  the  adult  insect  has  usually  only  two 
separate  ganglia  in  the  thorax,  ami  five  in  the 
alxlomen.  The  digestive  system  is  comparatively 
short  and  simple ;  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
systems  much  like  those  of  the  adult ;  a  few  aquatic 
,  caterpillars  have  gill  like  apjiendages. 

History. — The   caterpillar   develops    like  any 
other  larva  from  the  segmented  egg  and  differcn- 
J  tinting  embryo ;  its  life  is  usually  more  or  less 
I  active  and  voracious ;  it  undergoes  several  niouit 
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ings  or  ecdyst* ;  begins  to  develop  some  of  the  adult 
structures,  and  falls  into  a  quiescent  pupa,  chry- 
salis, or  aurelia  stage.  The  pupa  is  usually  ( except 
in  butterflies)  insheathed  in  a  silken  cocoon,  may 
be  fixed  or  free,  suspended  by  one  thread  or  more 
to  leaf  or  branch,  or  hidden  away  underground. 
Among  butterflies,  the  uninsheathed  pupa  may  be 
fastened  head  downwards  by  a  single  sUken  rope 
fastened  to  the  tail  end  (pupa;  siutprnstr),  or  head 
upwards  with  an  extra  suspensor  round  the  Issly 
(sHsa'nctir).  The  intimate  structural  changes  asso- 
ciated with  the  remarkable  alteration  in  nabit  of 
life  have  not  yet  l>een  fully  followed.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  is  the  appearance  on  the 
caterpillar  of  what  are  known  as  '  imaginal  discs,' 
which  appear  to  arise  from  the  Bkin,  and  give 
origin  to  the  limits  and  wings  of  the  adult 
insect.  In  the  quiescent  pupa  stage  very  im- 
portant changes  go  on,  amounting  to  more  or  less 
of  a  remaking  of  the  entire  body  ;  but  it  is  not 
possible  within  the  present  limits  to  describe  the 
changes  undergone  by  the  digestive,  nervous,  and 
other  systems,  or  the  very  marked  transformation 
of  the  mouth  appendages.  The  cocoon  in  which 
the  pupa  becomes  the  perfect  insect  may  Imj  alto- 
gether absent,  or  very  slight,  or  strikingly  compact 
and  protective.  Some  firm  cocoons  open  very 
neatly  from  the  inside  by  valvular  lijis,  and  in  otheV 
cases  the  moth  is  known  to  soften  the  walls  of  it* 
prison  by  means  of  some  secretion.  The  gilded 
colour  of  some  pupa*  (ehrysalids  indeed ),  so  mineral- 
like in  appearance,  not  improltahly  arose,  it  has 
bean  suggested,  in  hot  dry  countries,  and  had  a 
protective  value  among  dry  rocks.  It  has  lieen 
shown  experimentally  to  arise  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  bright  surroundings.  The  cocoon 
occasionally  consists  solely,  or  almost  solely,  of 
the  hairs  of  the  larva ;  in  some  cases  leaves, 
wood,  earth,  &c.  are  used  in  construction ;  in 
most  moths  it  is  spun.  The  work  of  spinning  the 
usual  cocoon  is  earned  on  almost  ceaselessly,  some- 
times for  four  or  five  days,  and  Trouvelot  calculates, 
that  the  larva  of  Polyphemus  in  distributing  its 
silk  must  have  moved  its  head  to  and  fro  about 
254.000  times. 

A  very  primitive  insect  tvpe  is  represented  by 
a  widely  distributed  genus  Peripatus  (q.v.),  which 
remains  )>ermanently  at  a  sort  of  caterpillar  level, 
and  serves  to  connect  jointed-footed  animals  or 
arthropods  with  worm-like  forms.  The  caterpillar 
may  lie  interpreted  as  in  part  a  recapitulation 
of  this  historical  stage  in  the  evolution  of  insects. 


Fig.  2.—  Pertpatua : 
Survival  of  ancestral  insert*  (from  Mcwwley). 

The  caterpillar  thus  represents  the  prolongation  of 
an  ancestral  and  embryonic  stage,  while  many  of  its 
characters  have  arisen  as  secondary  adaptations  to 
its  peculiar  mode  of  life.  Between  each  moult  there 
is  a  period  of  quiescence,  and  this  Incomes  greatly 
prolonged  in  that  all-important  moult  in  which  the 
mouth  organs  of  the  larva  are  modified  into  those  of 
the  adult.  Free  life  at  a  period  so  momentous  would 
evidently  l>e  disadvantageous  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. The  pupa,  furthermore,  may  come  to  have 
a  secondary  importance  other  than  that  of  simply 
being  an  exhausted  quiescence  at  the  final  moult- 
ing ;  it  may  come  to  l>e  of  vital  moment  as  a  pro- 
tective phase,  by  means  of  which  the  insect  sur- 
vives the  cold  of  winter  or  the  drought  of  the 
dry  season.  In  one  case  (Cossus)  the  preparatory 
stages  may  be  prolonged  for  three  years.  From 


another  point  of  view  the  life-history  may  become 
more  intelligible— viz.  from  the  side  of  its  physi- 
ology. In  the  embryonic  development  the  yonng 
form  is  built  up  at  the  expense  of  its  endow- 
ment of  food-capital.  The  first  chapter  is  one 
of  passivity  and  living  on  past  gains.  When 
these  are  exhausted,  and  the  embryonic  processes 
completed,  the  larva  emerges,  hungry,  voracious, 
active.  In  its  ravages  and  moultings  it  exhibits 
alternate  minor  rhythms  of  activity  and  passivity. 
Finally  having  laid  up  a  store  of  foiid-capital  in  the 
recesses  of  its  '  fatty  body,'  it  falls  asleep  into  the 
more  emphasised  quiescence  of  the  pupa  stage. 
During  this  phase  of  fasting  ami  passivity,  and 
of  life  sustained  by  past  gains,  momentous  changes, 
associated  with  gradual  loss  of  weight,  take  place, 
and  the  final  debut  is  made  by  the  appearance  of 
the  active,  frugal,  sexually-mature,  comparatively 
short-lived  adult.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  ration- 
alise the  details  of  the  life-history,  but  in  the 
alternations  of  activity  and  passivity  common  to 
all  living  organisms,  and  here  more  marked  than 
in  any  other  case,  the  solution  must  l>e  sought. 

Protection  and  Colour, — Caterpillars  are  evi- 
dently enough  tempting  juicy  morsels  to  birds  and 
other  insect-eating  animals  ;  their  slow  movements 
render  them  liable  to  ready  capture,  and,  as 
Wallace  has  pointed  out,  their  soft-walled  tense 
structure  is  'extremely  dangerous,  for  a  slight 
wound  entails  great  loss  of  blood,  while  a  moderate 
in  jury  must  prove  fatal.'  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  caterpillars,  in  common  with 
the  lame  of  other  insects,  have  found  out,  or  have 
become  the  subjects  of,  various  devices  for  evading 
their  enemies.  The  more  conspicuous  forms  almost 
always  possess  some  unpleasant  attribute  in  taste 
or  smell,  either  in  the  tissues  generally  or  in  special 
glands.  Weismann  notes  how  a  curious  lashing 
alsmt  of  the  tail  may  preserve  one  form,  and  how 
the  juices  of  another  attract  a  protective  body- 
guard of  ants.  Others  are  uncanny  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  hair-tufts  and  colour,  or  in  the 
'  terrifying  atti- 
tudes'which  they 
assume.that  their 
cautious  though 
hungry  foes  leave 
them  alone.  Hut 
distaste  and  re- 
pulsion may  on 
stress  of  hunger 
l»e  overcome,  and 
only  a  relative- 
ly small  numlier 
of  larva'  trust 
to  this  mode  of 
defence.  Thus 
othere  are  in 
their  colour  and 
markings  so  like  the  plants  on  which  they  feed, 
or  the  ground  on  which  they  crawl,  that  thev 
avoid  detection,  and  this  protective  resemblance 
is  often  not  merely  general  and  superficial,  but 
detailed  and  exact.  Thus  some  when  fixed  as 
pupie  to  the  stems  of  plants,  are  almost  indistin- 
guishable from  knobs  or  stunted  twigs.  In  the 
twig-like  attitude  the  supporting  thread  is  some- 
times dispensed  with.  Others  are  like  little  splin- 
ters of  wood,  or  the  curled  margins  of  withered 
leaves.  The  hairs  and  fleshy  tutiercles  may  prevent 
the  casting  of  a  sharp  shadow.  Nor  is  the  'mimicry ' 
confined  to  resembling  the  parts  of  plants,  but*  a 
palatable  insect  may  probably  save  itself  by  approxi- 
mating in  colour  to  one  that  is  distasteful.  Mr 
Hates  observed  a  large  caterpillar  deceptively  like 
a  small  venomous  snake.  Protective  resemblance 
may  be  further  alietted  by  unpalatable  taste  or 
unpleasant  smell.     Some  forms  hide  during  the 


Fig.  3.— Terrifying  attitude  of  larva 
of  Dieranura  nnula  (after  Poul- 
ton). 
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day;  others  feign  death  when  caught.  In  more 
than  one  species  (Dicrauura)  the  larva  spurts  out 
formic  acid. 

Darwin  had  heen  impressed  with  the  colours  of 
caterpillars,  which,  occurring  as 
they  do  on  larvii',  could  not  lie 
referred  to  the  action  of  sexual 
selection.  Though,  as  an  excep- 
tion, a  male  caterpillar  may  he 
much  brighter  than  the  female, 
the  two  wxes  are  all  hut  invari- 
ably the  same,  and  no  sexuality 
or  sexual  choice  is  yet  devel- 
oped. Wallace  attacked  the 
problem,  and  maintained  that 
the  conspicuous  forms  were  dis- 
tasteful to  birds  and  reptiles, 
and  that  the  conspicuous  colours 
were  advantageous  reminders  of 
unpalatableness.  To  this  Poul- 
ton  has  added  the  necessary 
caution,  that  animals  forced  by 
hunger  trill  eat  the  distasteful 
beauties,  and  come  to  like  them. 

For  a  most  interesting  series 
of  studies  on  the  colour  and 
markings  of  caterpillars,  the 
reader  should  consult  Pro- 
fessor Weisuianns  Studies  in 
tb  Theory  of  Descent,  and  the  valuable  editorial 
notes  of  the  translator,  Professor  Meldola.  The 
whole  burden  of  Weismann's  work  is  to  show  that 
in  the  marking  and  colouring  (of  the  Sphingidir 
in  particular)  no  action  of  an  impelling  vital  force 
can  recognised,  but  that  1  the  origination  and 
[♦•rfection  of  these  characters  depend  entirely  on 
the  known  factors  of  natural  selection  and  correla- 
tion,' though  of  course  natural  selection  can  only 
operate  on  the  variations  possible  to  the  physical 
constitution  and  conditions  of  the  organism.  In 
tracing  the  presumed  historical  evolution  of  the 
Sphingidie,  which  is  more  or  less  fully  recapitu- 
lated in  the  individual  development,  he  starts  ( 1 ) 
concealed  or  subterranean,  white  or  yellow, 
with  a  horn  on  the  tail  and  with  bristles,  but 
without  markings;  (2)  in  adaptation  to  life  on 
linear  plants  like  grasses,  longitudinal  markings 
are  evolved  and  confirmed  by  natural  selection  ; 


Fig  4— Hawthorn 
twig  with  at- 
tached twig-like 
l»rva  (a)  of 
Avnta  Crtidir- 
fota  (after  Pool- 
ton*. 


Fig,  V 

a,  Caterpillar  of  Sphinx  Con  rot  ru/i ;  6,  larva  of  Macroglia 


<3)  these  are  succeeded  by  oblique  stripes,  spread- 
ing from  one  segment  to  another,  evolved  by 
natural  selection  and  correlation,  and  followed  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  longitudinal  lines  which 
(foil  the  effect ;  ( 4 )  on  the  second  last  segment 
nng-spnts  then  appear,  and  tend  to  spread  to  other 
hft|«  ;  these  are  deceptively  like  the  iierries  of  the 
fad-plant  at  one  time,  or  have  a  terrifying  eye- 


like appearance  afterwards,  and  are  often  signals 
of  distastefulness. 

Poulton  made  a  long  series  of  experiment*  of 
a  most  interesting  nature  on  the  subtle  rela- 
tions between  Lepidopterous  larva*  and  their 
surroundings.  The  colours  and  markings  have 
a  double  source :  ( 1 )  pigments  derived  from 
the  food -plant* ;  (2)  pigments  proper  to  the 
larva?.  A  larva  may  lie  coloured  from  either  or 
both  of  these  sources ;  all  greens  seem  due  to  the 
chlorophyll,  and  most  yellows  to  the  xanthophyll 
of  plants  ;  other  colours  to  the  proper  pigments 
of  the  larvje.  The  derived  pigments  are  more 
frequently  the  basis  of  general  resemblances  to 
surroundings,  the  true  pigments  of  special  and 
detailed  likeness.  Poulton  arranges  the  causes  of 
colour  in  larva*,  in  the  presumed  historic  order  of 
their  employment,  thus:  (1)  Ready-made  colour 
in  the  internal  tissues  and  organs,  in  the  digestive 
tract,  fat,  and  dorsal  blood  vessel  ;  (2)  derived 
pigments  which  have  passed  through  the  walls  of 
the  digestive  tract  into  the  blood  or  the  tissue 
under  the  cuticle;  (3)  true  pigment  in  the  cuticle 
and  in  the  layer  immediately  helow  (the  hypuder- 
mis).  But  the  point  of  most  general  interest  is  the 
relation  between  the  colour  of  the  larva'  and  that 
of  their  food-plants.  Within  the  same  sj>ecies  the 
colours  may  vary  to  suit  the  colour  of  the  feeding- 
ground.  Abundant  instances  of  this  are  recorded 
in  Meldola's  notes  to  Weismann's  Studies. 
McLachlan  noted  for  instance  that  the  larva*  of 
Eupithecin  absynthiutu  were  yellowish  on  the 
yellow  ragweed  ( Senecio  jaeobmi ),  reddish  on  the 
purplish  centaury  (Centuurea  nigra),  and  white 
on  the  mayweed*  (Matricaria).  Poulton  has  the 
credit  of  analysing  this  interesting  relation.  He 
has  shown  that  the  influence  of  the  food-plant 
must  act  throughout  a  long  period  of  larval  life, 
that  the  effects  probably  accumulate  during  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  that  the  result  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  material 
eaten.  The  interpretation  is  rendered  particularly 
difficult  '  by  the  gradual  working  of  the  process, 
after,  incomplete  in  a  single  life,  by  the  excessively 
complex  and  diverse  result,  and  by  the  special 
character  of  the  stimulus,  for  it  is  only  part  of  the 
environment  which  produces  any  effect'  In  the 
case  of  the  larva  of  Snterinthus  ocellatus,  Poulton 
has  shown  that  the  colour  relation  is  adjustable 
within  the  limit*  of  a  single  life,  and  that  the  pre- 
dominant colour  of  the  plant  is  the  inciting  stimu- 
lus. The  colour  adaptation  is  not  in  this  case  at 
anyrate  due  to  the  gradual  working  of  natural 
selection,  but  to  relatively  immediate  power 
enabling  the  larva  to  suit  itself  to  its  conditions. 
But  the  influence,  though  in  one  sense  direct,  is  a 
very  subtle  one.  Poulton 's  investigations  show 
( 1 )  that  larvnt  have  certain  hereditarily  trans- 
mitted tendencies  towards  certain  colours;  (2) 
that  the  colour  of  the  leaf,  and  not  the  substance 
eaten,  is  the  agent  which  intluences  the  larval 
colours;  (3)  that  the  influence  is  an  intricate 
nervous  one,  'making  itself  felt  by  affecting  the 
absorption  and  production  of  pigments  rather  than 
their  modification  when  formed;'  and  (4)  that 
individual  variations  are  comparatively  unimport- 
ant, though  it  is  quite  possible  that  variation 
liegnn  somewhat  uselessly  in  the  pigments  in  the 
blood,  &.c,  and  were  afterwards  'rendered  effica- 
cious by  co-ordination  with  the  environment* 
Some  of  Mr  Poulton's  most  beautiful  recent  ex- 
periments  (1887)  are  those  which  show  how  the 
golden  surroundings  of  a  gilt-lined  box  favour  the 
production  of  golden  pnpa\  The  alsjve  naturalist, 
to  whose  observations  this  article  is  so  much  in- 
debted, has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to 
penetrate  into  the  physiological  *  conditions  of 
caterpillar  colour,  but  much  still  remains  to  b» 
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done  in  elucidating  the  role  of  colour  in  the  con- 
stitution of  these  and  other  animals. 

General  Life. — As  already  noted,  most  cater- 
pillars lead  an  active  life,  some  roving  only  at 
night,  others  also  in  the  daytime.  Young  larva? 
have  been  observed  to  seek  the  light.  Their  move- 
ments are  guided  by  an  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
gravitation  ;  they  usually  crawl  upwards ;  and  they 
always  know  their  food- plant  when  they  come  to 
it.  Their  frequent  falls  from,  for  them,  considerable 
heights,  are  broken,  it  has  been  suggested,  by  the 
springy  hairs  with  which  they  are  so  often  covered. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  have  an  insatiable  hunger, 
and  eat  straight  on.  Their  ravages  among  vege- 
tables and  other  plant*  are  only  too  well  known. 
Some  forms  are  carnivorous,  and  Mr  Poulton  has 
suggested  that  this  might  arise  from  cannilmlism 
induced  by  scarcity  of  food,  as  his  olwervations 
vividly  indicate.  While  older  larva'  will  appar- 
ently rather  starve  than  take  to  a  new  food-plant, 
it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  newly 
hatched  larva  is  not  so  fastidious,  but  '  is  free  to 
form  special  relations  with  occasional  or  rare  food- 
plants.  Trouvelots  experiments  on  the  larva;  of 
Polyphemus  showed  that  a  caterpillar,  fifty-six 
days  old,  had  consumed  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  oak  leaves,  weighing  in  all  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound,  and  had  drunk  not  less  than 
half  an  ounce  of  water.  The  food  would  weigh 
86,000  times  the  original  weight  of  the  larva.  '  Of 
this,  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  becomes  ex- 
crementitious  matter;  207  grains  are  assimilated, 
and  over  five  ounces  evaporated.'  A  few  larva? 
( Nymphula,  «&c. )  are  aquatic,  many  bore  in  wood, 
leaves,  and  soft  vegetable  substances,  others  are 
largely  subterranean. 

The*  caterpillars  of  some  of  the  silkworm  sub- 
order (Borabycina)  live  together  within  a  common 
pouch-like  cradle,  and  others  move  in  file-like 
processions  (see  Army  Worm).  Migrating  cater- 
pillars (Noctua)  have  been  described,  which  move 
in  search  of  food  in  vast  armies,  marching  straight 
on  over  everything,  until  a  fit  pasturage  is  found. 
In  one  case  (quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence  from  the 
Charleston  Courier,  May  1842)  the  passage  of  such 
a  host  is  said  to  have  made  the  crouna  black  for 
days ;  in  another  instance  reported  from  America, 
they  stopped  a  heavy  train  going  at  the  rate  of  10 
or  12  miles  an  hour. 

Comparatively  few  caterpillars  reach  maturity 
( happily  for  the  sake  of  the  plants  in  the  next 
season ) ;  many  are  destroyed  by  the  weather, 
many  by  hungry  birds,  reptiles,  and  other  animals, 
and  many  by  insect  pests  of  the  families  Ichneu- 
monidffi  (see  Art.  ICHNEUMON)  and  Tachinarue, 
The  ichneumon  flies  pierce  the  caterpillars,  and 
make  them  the  receptacles  of  their  eggs  and  the 
edible  cradles  of  their  larva?. 

As  typical  injurious  caterpillars  may  be  noticed, 
(1 )  on  vegetables,  those  of  the  cabbage-moths  (e.g. 
yiamt&tra  brassictr,  and  several  species  of  Pieris 
or  Pontia),  the  turnip-moths  (Noctua  segctum, 
Cerostoma  xylosteila),  the  silver  Y-moth  (Phma 
gamma),  the  carrot-moths  ( Denressaria),  the  hop- 
moths  (Dasychira,  Hcpialus,  Pyralis),  the  pea- 
moth  ( Grapholitha  pisana ),  the  death's  •  head 
[Sphinxatropos) ;  (2)  on  trees,  those  of  the  goat- 
moth  (CW«i  ligniperda),  the  wood  leopard- moth 
(Zeuzera  axeuli),  the  huff-tip  moth  (Pygtrra 
bucephala),  the  lackey-moth  (Hombyx  (clisio- 
camjKt )  neustrut ),  &c.  See  Miss  Ormerod's  Injuri- 
ous Insects. 

The  devastations  of  caterpillars  are  to  some 
extent  compensated  for  by  the  fertilising  work 
of  the  adults,  and  by  the  silk  of  the  silkworms. 
But  apart  from  their  destructiveness  and  utility, 
they  are  full  of  interest  and  of  scientific  puzzles. 
Old  Swammerdam  saw  in  their  metamorphosis 


'  the  resurrection  painted  before  our  eyes,'  w)  ile> 
moralists  and  poeta  have  often  delighted  in  point- 
ing out  the  analogies  suggested  oy  the  crawl- 
ing immature  caterpillar,  with  faint  promise  of  ita 
future,  bv  the  seeming  death  and  comn-like  cocoon 
of  the  chrysalids,  by  the  new  birth,  glory,  and 
heavenward  flight  of  the  perfected  forms. 

Literature.— Balfour,  Embrgttlooft,  vol  i  ;  Kirby  and 
Spence,  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  Lubbock,  Afetanutr- 
pnones  of  Inserts  ('  Nature*  series) ;  Packard,  Guide  lo  the 
Study  of  Insects ;  Poulton.  Transactions  of  Entomological 
Society  (1885-6-7),  British  Association  Report  (18871, 
Proceedings  of  Zoological  Society  (1887);  Wallace,  Pro- 
ceedings of  Entoniologic d  Society  (1867);  Weisinann 
(translated  by  Meluola),  St  udtes  in  the  Theory  of  Descent 
(1880-82);  Wilson,  iMrvtt  of  British  Le/ndoptera  and 
their  Food  Plants  (  London,  1880). 

Catesby,  Mark,  naturalist,  horn  about  1679, 
probably  in  London,  travelled  in  North  America  in 
1710-19*  and  1722-26,  and  published  Natural  His- 
tory of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands 
(2  vols.  1731-43),  H  or  tux  liritanno-Antericanus,  and 
a  work  on  the  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects  of  the 
Isle  of  Providence.  German  translations  of  the 
first  and  last  apjieared  at  Nuremberg.  He  died  in 
London,  23d  December  1749. 

Catesbj',  RobkrT,  born  in  1573,  was  a- 
Northamptonshire  Catholic  of  good  fortune  and  y 
lineage,  being  sixth  in  descent  from  Richard  1 1 1. 'a 
Catesby,  who  was  hanged  three  days  after  ltos- 
worth.  Robert,  however,  had  suffered  much  as  a 
recusant  both  by  fines  and  imprisonment,  when 


in  1604  he  engaged  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q.v.). 
He  was  shot  dead  in  the  defence  of  Holbeacbe 
House,  8th  November  1605. 

C'at-flHh,  in  Britain,  is  usually  a  name  for  the 
"Wolf -fish  (q.v.). — In  America  the  name  is  com- 
monly applied  to  a  very  different  fish,  one  of  the 
genus  Pimelodus  and  family  Silurida?.  Sixteen 
species  occur  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  North 
America.  The  skin  is  naked,  and  the  head  haa 
eight  fleshy  barbules.  The  Common  Cat-fish  (P. 
atrarius),  or  Horned  Pout,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
river  fishes  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
east  and  north.  It  is  from  7  to  9  inches  in  length, 
and  is  a  very  important  food  fish,  though  its  flesh, 
like  that  of  all  the  cat-fishes,  is  insipid.  Like  all 
its  congeners  it  prefers  muddy  bottoms,  and  i» 
sluggish  in  its  movements.  The  Great  Lake  Cat- 
fish ( P.  nigricans )  is  from  2  to  4  feet  long,  weighs 
from  6  to  30  pounds,  and  is  found  in  lakes  trie 
and  Ontario. 

Catgut  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
strings  of  violins,  narps,  guitars,  and  other  musical 
instruments ;  as  also  in  the  cords  used  bv  clock- 
makers,  in  the  Ijowb  of  archers,  and  in  w*hipcord. 
It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  the 
sheep,  rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule, 
and  not  those  of  the  cat.  The  first  stage  in  the 
operation  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  in- 
testines from  adherent  feculent  and  fattv  matters  ; 
after  which  they  are  steeped  in  water  for  several 
days,  so  as  to  loosen  the  external  membrane,  which 
can  then  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a  blunt 
knife.  The  material  which  is  thus  scraped  off  is 
employed  for  the  cords  of  l»ttled<*>rs  and  racket*, 
and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  the  ends  of  intestines 
together.  The  scrajted  intestines  are  then  steeped 
in  water,  and  scrai>ed  again,  when  the  large  in- 
testines are  cut  off  and  placed  in  tubs  with  salt, 
to  preserve  them  for  the  sausage-maker ;  and  the 
smaller  intestines  are  steeped  in  water,  thereafter 
treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali  (4  or.  potash, 
4  oz,  carbonate  of  jiotash,  and  3  to  4  gallons  of 
water,  with  occasionally  a  little  alum),  and  are 
lastly  drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  thimble, 
and  assorted  into  their  re«]>ective  sizes.  In  order 
to  destroy  any  adherent  matter  which  would  lead 
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to  putrefaction,  and  the  consequent  development 
jf  offensive  odours,  it  is  customary  to  subject  the 
rat  gut  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur — i.e.  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  acts  as  an  Antiseptic  (q.v.), 
ami  arrests  decomposition.  The  best  strings  come 
from  Italy,  and  arc  used  for  musical  instruments. 
These  are  known  as  Roman  strings,  but  they  are 
wade  in  several  Italian  towns,  the  most  valuable 
cuining  from  Naples.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the 
violin  strings  manufactured  are  fidse-  -i.e.  they 
ppduce  two  sounds.  Gut  strings  for  musical 
instruments  become  useless  after  being  kept  a  few 
>-ar*.  Con!  for  clockmakera  is  made  from  the 
•mallest  of  the  intestines,  and  occasionally  from 
iaijjfr  ones,  which  have  been  split  longitudinally 
iDto  *everal  lengths.  The  catgut  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  horses,  asses,  anil  mules  is  prin- 
cipally made  in  France,  aud  is  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  leather  belts  for  driving  lathes  aud 
oilier  small  machines. 

Catha*  a  genus  of  Celastrace»e,  often  reckoned 
uoder  Celastnis.  C.  edtdis,  Arabian  Tea,  the  Khftt 
of  the  Arabs,  is  a  shrub  highly  valued  by  them  on 
vwunt  of  its  leaves,  which  are  chewed  or  infused 
like  coffee  or  tea,  to  which  its  properties  seem 
rswntially  similar.  It  is  cultivated  along  with 
coffee. 

Cathari  (Gr.,  'Dure'),  or  Catharists,  a  name 
Lvumed  by  a  widely  diffused  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
middle  ages,  which'  took  its  rise  most  probably 
among  the  Slavs  in  Southern  Macedonia,  aud  spread 
M'tr  the  whole  of  Southern  and  Western  Enm|>e. 
In  Thrace  it  found  a  kindred  sect  in  the  Paulicians 
ia. v.),  who  had  been  transported  thither  alsmt 
970.  and  they   were  there  known  as  Bogomili 
iq.T.}.    In  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century 
they  were  in  jrreat  strength  in  Bulgaria,  Alltania, 
and  Slavonia,   and  divided  into  two  branches, 
distinguished  as  the  Albanensians  (the  more  ex- 
treme i«ection ),  and  the  Concorezensians  ( named 
from  Gorua  in  Alltania).    It  is  remarkable  that 
the  name  Jiu/gari,  by  which  they  were  known  to 
the  returning  French  crusaders,  is  the  origin  of  the 
low  French  word  Dougre,  just  as  the  German  word 
for  'heretic'  (Kttzer)  is  derived  from  Gazsari, 
the  Lombard  form  of  Cathari.    In  Italy  the  heresy 
firitt  appeared  at  Turin  about  1035,  and  existed 
down  to  the  14th  century.   Its  adherents  were  called 
Patarini,  from  Patarin,  a  street  in  Milan  frequented 
by  rag- gatherers,  where  they  held  their  secret 
meetings  in    1058.     The  Cathari  reached  their 
greatest  numbers  in  Southern  France,  where  they 
were  commonly  called  Albigenses  (q.v.)  or  Pobli- 
r<nU,  the  latter  term  being  a  corruption  of  Pauli- 
na**, with  whom  they  were  confounded.  After 
the  great  Albigensian  wars,  they  were  gradually 
rooted  out  by  the  Inquisition,  and  after  the  first 
half  of  the  14th  century  they  disappear  from 
history.    The  Cathari  liased  their  teaching  on  the 
New  Testament  and  an  apocryphal  '  V  ision  of 
l<aiah'  and  'Gospel  of  John.'   The  only  extant 
Catharist  writing  is  a  short  ritual  in  the  Romance 
laaguane  of  the  13th-century  troubadours  (printed 
«  Jena  in  1852  by  Professor  Cunitx  from  the  MS. 
«  Lyon*).    All  the  Cathari  held  more  or  less 
Manichiean  views,  and  practised  a  rigid  asceticism. 
Deliverance  from  evil  was  only  to  be  attained  by 
renunciation  of  the  (material)  world,  including 
marriage,  property,  and  the  use  of  animal  food. 
Thev  distinguished  between  the  great  mass  of  their 
'-'rdtntt*  or  '  Believers,'  and  the  Perfecti,  who  had 
rwebed  the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  by  the  laying  cm 
of  hand*,  called  Containment  um,  because  in  it  the 
Comforter  was  imparted.    These  '  pure '  ones,  esti- 
mated at  only  4000  in  all  Europe  about  tho  year 
1440,  formed  the  Catharist  Church— the  *  only  true 
ud  pore  church  on  earth.*    Their  worship  was 


extremely  simple,  and  their  church  government  was 
by  bishops  (each  with  two  assistants,  the  Ft  Una 
Major  and  the  Fdius  Minor)  and  deacons. 

See  C.  Schmidt,  La  Sectcd<s  CnUiaregWMd);  Lombard, 
Paulieiem  tt  Hnnt-hmnnu*  ( 1879) ;  Lea,  Wrtoryofthe  Jn- 
quitition  (1888);  and  Dolliuger,  SeittivjttihiehU  (1889). 

Catharine,   the  name  of  several  Christian 
saints  :    ( 1 )   St   Catharine    proper,   a   virgin  of 
,  royal  descent  in   Alexandria,  who  publicly  con- 
!  fessed    the    gostiel    at    a  sacrificial 
,  feast    appointed    by    the    Kinjieror  ,-<zStt&i 

Maximums,  and  was  therefore  put 
i  to  death,  after  they  had  vainly  «"*3gp  -)V 
attempted  to  torture  her  on  toothed  <Tj^£ 
wheels,  307  a.  D.  Hence  the  name  1^4^* 
of  'Catharine  wheel.'  No  lc*s  than 
fifty  heathen  philosophers  sent  by  the  em- 
peror to  convert  her  in  prison  were  themselves 
converted  by  her  winning  eloquence  ;  whence  she  is 
the  patroness  of  philosophers  and  learned  schools. 
Having  steadily  rejected  all  offers  of  earthly  mar- 
riage, she  was  taken  in  vision  to  heaven,  when 
the  Virgin  presented  her  to  her  sou,  and  Christ 
nlighteohis  troth  to  her  with  a  ring.  This  subject 
has  Wen  a  favourite  one  with  many  artiste  (as 
signifying  the  union  of  the  redeemed  soul  with 
Christ) ;  the  Christ  Wing  usually  represented  as  an 
infant.  It  has  lieen  suggested  that  the  attributes 
of  the  unhistoricnl  St  Catharine  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  those  of  the  actual  Hypatia  (n.v.), 
a  heathen  who  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  fanatics.  St  Catharine's  festival  falls  on 
25th  November.—  ( 2)  St  Catharine  of  Sienna,  one  of 
the  most  famous  saints  of  Italy,  was  the  danghter 
of  a  dyer  in  Sienna,  and  was  'born  there  in  1347. 
While  yet  a  child  she  practised  extraordinary 
mortifications,  and  devoted  herself  to  perpetual 
virginity.  She  became  a  Dominican,  aud  therefore 
afterward*  a  patron  saint  of  the  Dominicans.  Her 
enthusiasm  converted  the  most  hardened  sinners, 
and  she  was  able  to  prevail  U|K>n  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
for  the  sake  of  the  church  to  return  from  Avignon 
to  Rome.  She  was  favoured,  it  was  said,  with 
extraordinary  tokens  of  favour  by  Christ,  whose 
Stigmata  (see  Stiomatlsation)  were  imprinted 
upon  her  laxly.  She  wrote  devotional  pieces,  let- 
ters, and  poems,  an  edition  of  which  is  Tomasseo'a 
(  Florence,  I860).  Her  festival  falls  on  30th  April. 
See  Drane's  Histonf  of  St  Catharine  of  Sit  una  ( 3d 
ed.  2  vols.  I  WW).— St  ( atharine  of  li<4ogna  (1413- 
63  ;  festival  9th  March)  and  St  Catharine  of  Sweden 
(died  1381,  festival  22d  March)  are  of  less  note. 

Catharine  de'  Mediel,  the  wife  of  one  king  of 

France,  and  the  mother  of  three,  was  the  daughter 
of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Duke  of  U rhino,  and  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1519.    In  her  fourteenth  year 
she  was  brought  to  France,  and  married  to  Henry, 
the  second  son  of  Francis  I.    The  marriage  was  a 
part  of  the  political  schemes  of  her  uncle,  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  but  as  he  died  soon  after,  she  found 
herself  friendless  and  neglected  at  the  French  court. 
In  these  circumstances  she  conducted  herself  with 
a  submission  which  seemed  even  to  indicate  a  want 
of  pn»j)er  spirit,  but  which  gained  her  the  favour 
of  the  old  king,  nnd  in  some  measure  also  of  her 
husband.    The  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne 
I  of  France,  however,  made  very  little  difference  in 
I  her  situation.    It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  her 
!  eldest  sou,  Francis  II.,  in  1559,  that  she  found 
;  some  scope  for  her  nmbition.    The  Guises  at  this 
time  p<»ssessed  a  power  which  seemed  dangerous  to 
that  of  the  throne,  and  Catharine  entered  into 
a  secret  alliance  with  the  Huguenots  to  oppose 
them.    On  the  death  of  Francis  11.  in  1500,  and 
accession  of  her  second  son,  Charles  IX.,  the  govern- 
I  ment  fell  entirely  into  her  hands.    Caring  little  for 
I  religion  in  itself,  although  she  was  very  prone  t« 
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superstition,  she  disliked  the  Protestant*,  chiefly 
because  their  principles  were  opposed  to  the  abso- 
lute despotism  which  she  desired  to  maintain.  Yet 
she  sought  to  rally  the  Protestant  leaders  around 
the  throne  in  order  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  Guises.  This  attempt  having  failed,  and  the 
civil  war  which  ensued  having  ended  in  the  peace 
of  Amboise,  highly  favourable  to  the  Protestant*, 
*he  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  their  power, 
and  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the 
extirpation  of  heretics  ;  and  subsequently  into  a 
plot  with  the  Guises,  which  resulted  in  the  fearful 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  Day.  This  event 
brought  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  queen -mother,  who  boasted  of  the 
deed  to  Roman  Catholic  government*,  and  excused 
it  to  Protestant  ones,  for  she  now  managed  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  court.  About  this  time  she 
succeeded,  bv  gold  and  intrigues,  in  getting  her 
third  son,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  elected  to  the 
Polish  throne.  Hut  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
administration  roused  the  opposition  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  her  own 
fourth  son,  the  Duke  of  Alencon.  It  was  very 
generally  lielieved  that  she  was  privy  to  the  machina- 
tions that  led  to  his  death.  \\  hen,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.  returned  from  Poland  to 
be  king  of  France,  his  mother  still  ruled  the  court, 
and  had  the  princijwil  share  in  all  the  intrigues, 
treacheries,  and  political  transactions  of  that 
wretched  time.  Having  betrayed  all  who  trusted 
them,  she  and  her  son  found  themselves  at  last  for- 
saken and  abhorred  by  all.  The  League  and  the 
Guises  had  no  more  confidence  in  them  than  had 
the  Protestant*  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  Vexation 
on  this  account  preyed  on  the  proud  heart  of  the 
queen-mother  in  her  last  days ;  and  amidst  the 
confusion  and  strife  of  parties,  she  died  at  Blob* 
on  5th  January  1589,  unheeded  and  unlamented. 
Catharine  de'  Medici  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
representative  woman  of  an  age  when  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  human  conduct  were  hopelessly  con- 
founded by  religious  strife  and  the  intrigues  and 
corruptions  of  courts.  Virtue  had  given  place 
to  luxury,  extravagance,  cunning  sensuality,  and 
cruelty.  She  was  only  a  prominent  example  of 
qualities  which  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
time  tended  to  develop.  See  Heumont's  Jugend 
Caterina*  de  Medici  (Berlin,  1854),  T.  A.  Trollope's 
Girlhood  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  ( 1856),  Capefigue's 
Catherine  de  Mtdici*  (Paris.  1856),  and  La  Fer- 
rieres  Lett  res  de  <  athcrinc  de  MtdicU  (4  vols.  Paris, 
1880-92 ). 

Catharine  IM  w>fe  °f  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Empress  of  Russia.  She  was  a  peasant's  daughter, 
and  her  original  name  was  Martha  Skavrouska. 
The  date  of  her  birth  is  about  1680.  Being 
left  an  orphan,  Bhe  was  brought  up  chiefly  by  a 
Lutheran  jiastor,  Gliick,  in  Muricnburg,  Livonia. 
In  1702  she  married  a  Swedish  dragoon,  but  Marien- 
burg  lieing  taken  by  the  Russians  in  the  same  year, 
she  was  made  prisoner,  and  became  the  mistress  of 
Prince  MensclnkolF.  She  then  attracted  the  notice 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1703  she  went  over  to  the 
Greek  Church,  and  took  the  name  of  Catharina 
Alexievna.  After  being  for  some  years  the  em- 
peror's mistress,  she  was  privately  married  to  him 
in  1707  ;  and  the  marriage  was  publicly  avowed  in 
1711.  When  Peter  the  Great  and  his  army  seemed 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
Pmth  in  171 1,  Catharine,  nccording  to  the  common 
account,  managed  bv  skilful  bribery  to  procure  the 
deliverance  of  the  Russians.  Catharine  was  now 
received  into  greater  favour  than  ever,  and  was 
solemnly  crowned  in  1712.  The  story,  however, 
does  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence.  At  anyrate 
Catharine  continued  to  enjov  her  high  position  till 
the  death  of  Peter  in  1725."  The  new  party  con- 


cerned  in  promoting  the  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great 
supported  Catharine's  claim  to  be  his  successor,  and 
she  was  acknowledged  Empress  and  sole  Ruler  «if 
All  the  Russia*.  Under  Menschikoffs  direction, 
the  affairs  of  government  went  on  well  enough  for 
a  time  ;  but  the  empress  ere  long  began  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  a  number  of  favourites,  addicted 
herself  to  drunkenness,  and  lived  such  a  life  as 
could  not  fail  to  hurry  her  to  the  grave.  She  died 
17th  May  1727.   See  "Peter  the  Great. 

Catharine  II..  Empress  of  Russia,  was  l»om 
at  Stettin  in  1720.  Her  father,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Zerlist,  was  a  Prussian  field-marshal,  and  governor 
of  Stettin.     She  received  the  name  of  Sophia 
Augusta ;  but  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia 
having  selected  her  for  the  wife  of  her  nephew  and 
intended  successor,  Peter,  she  passed  from  the 
Lutheran  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  took  (like 
the  Empress  Catharine  I.)  the  name  of  Catharina 
Alexievna.     In  1745  her  marriage  t<K>k  place. 
She   soon    quarrelled    with    her   husband,  and 
both  of  them  lived  a  life  of  unrestrained  vice. 
Among  his  attendant*  was  a  Count  Soltikotr,  with 
whom  her  intimacy  soon  became  scandalous  ;  and 
Soltikoff  was  sent  on  an  embassy  abroad.    But  the 
young  Polish  count,  Stanislaus  I'oniatowaki,  almost 
immediately  supplied  his  place.    After  the  death  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1761,  Peter  III.  ascended 
the  Russian  throne ;  but  the  conjugal  differences 
became  continually  wider.   Catharine  was  banished 
to  a  separate  abode ;  and  the  ernj>eror  seemed  to 
entertain  the  design  of  divorcing  her,  declaring  her 
only  son,  Paul,  illegitimate,  ami  marrying  his 
mistress,  Elizabeth  Woronzoff.    The  popular  dis- 
|  like  to  Peter,  however,  rapidly  increased ;  and  at 
length,   he   being  dethroned   by  a  conspiraey, 
'  Catharine  was  made  empress.    A  few  days  after- 
wards Peter  was  murdered  (July  1762).*  What 
participation  his  wife  had  in  his  murder  has  never 
been  well  ascertained. 

Catharine  now  exerted  herself  to  please  the 
people,  and  among  other  things,  made  a  great 
show  of  regard  for  the  outward  forms  of  the  Greek 
Church,  although  her  principles  were,  in  reality, 
those  prevalent  among  the  I*  rench  philosophers  of 
the  18th  century.  The  government  of  the  country 
was  carried  on  with  great  energy  ;  and  her  reign 
was  remarkable  for  the  rapid'  increase  of  the 
dominions  and  power  of  Russia.  Not  long  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne  her  influence  secured 
the  election  of  her  former  favourite,  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  her  own 
empire,  however,  discontentment  was  seriously 
manifested,  the  hope*  of  the  disaffected  being 
centred  in  the  young  prince  Ivan,  who  was  forth- 
with murdered  in  the  castle  of  Schlusselburg. 
From  that  time  the  internal  politics  of  Russia  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  court  intrigues  for  the  humiliation 
of  one  favourite  and  the  exaltation  of  another. 
The  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugatcheff  in  1773, 
though  for  a  time  it  looked  serious,  only  Berved  to 
fortify  her  throne.  The  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
j  1772,  and  the  Turkish  war  which  terminated  in  the 
|  peace  of  Kainardji  in  1774,  vastly  increased  the 
empire.  In  1787  she  made  a  progress  in  her  southern 
provinces  through  flourishing  towns,  villages,  and 
festive  scenes ;  but  the  whole  was  a  sham,  having 
been  got  up  for  the  occasion  by  Potemkin  to  impress 
■  Catharine  with  the  prosperity  of  her  empire.  The 
J  Turkish  war  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Jassy 
I  in  1792  had  similar  results,  and  also  the  war  with 
Sweden,  which  terminated*  in  1790.  The  second 
ami  third  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Courland  with  Russia,  completed  the 
triumphs  of  Catharine's  reign.  She  also  began  a 
war  with  Persia,  and  cherished  a  scheme  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  British  power  in  India ;  but  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  her  off,  17th  November  1796. 
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She  was  a  woman  of  great  ability,  but  she  had  in  a 
large  measure  the  vices  of  the  tune  and  atation  in 
which  she  lived.    Her  gallantries  were  both  liberal 
and  systematic.    She  always  had  a  paramour  who 
dwelt* in  her  palace,  and  might  be  regarded  as  tilling 
an  acknowledged  office  of  state,  with  large  revenues 
and  fixed  privileges.    Of  these  Potcmkin  (q.v.)  is 
best  remembered.    Yet  distinguished  authors  nat- 
tered her ;  and  she  invited  to  her  court  some  of  the 
literati  and  philosophers  of  France.    She  professed 
the  desire  to  model  her  rule  on  the  enlightened 
theories  of  these  men,  and  she  did  effect  some  real 
improvements ;  but  the  French  revolution  made 
her  reactionary.     See  Russia  ;  Catharine's  own 
Mrwn'r*  (Eng.  trans.  1859):  Carlyle's  Friedrich; 
and  works  by  Waliszewski  (trans.  1893  and  1894). 

>     Catharine  Archipelago.    See  Aleutian 
Islam**. 

Vn  Catharine  Howard.  See  Howard. 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  Queen  of  Kngland, 
the  first  wife  of  Henry  VlII.,  and  fourth  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isalwlla,  king  and  queen  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  was  born  December  1485. 
She  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  English  history, 
n«t  tor  what  she  herself  was,  but  for  what  she  was 
the  occasion  of — the  Reformation.  Married  on  14th 
November  1501,  when  scarcclv  sixteen,  to  Arthur 
0486 -1302),  Prince  of  Wales"  son  of  Henry  VII., 
fhv  was  left  a  widow  on  2d  April,  and  on  25th 
June  was  betrothed  to  her  brother-in-law  Henry,  as 
vet  a  l«,v  of  only  eleven  years  old.  The  pope's 
dispensation  enabling  such  ucar  relatives  to  marry 
«&»  obtained  in  1504,  and  the  marriage  took  place 
in  June  1509,  seven  weeks  after  Henry's  accession 
t»  the  crown  as  Henry  VIII.  Between  1510  and 
151s  she  bore  him  five  children,  one  only  of  whom, 
the  Prince**  Man',  survived  ;  but,  though  Henry 
»u  very  far  from  being  a  model  husband,  and 
though  lie  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Holeyn 
*<|.v.)  as  early  as  15*22,  he  appears  to  have  treated 
o^ieen  Catharine  with  all  due  respect,  until  1527. 
He  now  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  his 
nmrriage,  and  set  about  obtaining  a  divorce,  which, 
all  other  means  failing,  was  at  length  pronounced 
fcy  Cratnner  in  May  1533  (see  HENRY  VIII.). 
yueen  Catharine,  who  had  offered  a  dignified  pass- 
ire  resistance  to  all  the  proceedings,  did  not  quit 
the  kingdom,  but  took  up  her  residence  first  at 
Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  afterwards  at  Kim- 
bolton  Cattle,  Huntingdonshire,  where  she  led  an 
aoMere  religious  life  until,  on  7th  January  1536, 
she  died,  by  poison  said  rumour,  but  most  likely  of 
eaacer  of  the  heart.  Queen  Catharine's  personal 
character  was  unimpeachable,  and  her  disposition 
gentle.   See  Froude  s  monograph  ( 1891 ). 

Catharine  of  Braganza.  See  Charles  II. 

Catharine  Parr.  See  Parr  (Catharine). 

Cathartics  ((Jr.  kathairo,  4  I  purify  ),  a  name 
originally  for  all  medicines  supposed  to  purify  the 
iwem  from  the  matter  of  disease  ( matenes  morbi), 
which  was  generally  pnwumed  by  the  ancients  to 
eii*t  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease,  and  to 
Tt>[uire  to  be  separated  or  thrown  off  by  the  differ- 
ent excretions  of  the  body.  Ultimately  the  term 
cathartics  liecame  limited  in  its  signification  to 
remedies  acting  on  the  bowels,  which  are  popularly 
called  Purgatives  (q.v.)— a  mere  translation  of  the 
Greek  word.    See  also  CONSTIPATION. 

Cathay  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  em- 
pire was  commonly  known  in  Europe  during 
medieval  times — in  connection  with  Marco  Polo's 
travel*,  for  example ;  and  Kitai  is  still  the  Russian 
Mine  for  China.  Cathay,  originally  Khitai,  is 
derived  from  the  Khitan,  the  earliest  of  the  northern 
new  known  to  have  conqnered  China  (possibly 
ibi]  to  the  Tunguses),  who  disappeared  about 


the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  See  China  ; 
and  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Road  Thither  ( Hakluyt 
Society,  1866). 

Cathcart,  William  Schaw,  first  Earl  Cath- 
cart,  a  British  general  and  diplomatist,  son  of  the 
ninth  Baron  Cathcart  of  Cathcart,  Renfrewshire, 

«  was  born  September  17,  1755.  Educate*!  at  Eton 
and  Glasgow,  and  admitted  an  advocate  in  1776, 
when  he  succeeded  his  father,  he  next  year  entered 
the  army,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American 
war,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Flanders  and 
North  Germany.  In  1803  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland.  In  1805  he  was  engaged  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  Russia;  in  1S07  commanded 

'  the  land-forces  cooj>eniting  with  the  fleet  in  the 
attack  on  Copenhagen,  and,  for  his  services,  was 
made  a  British  peer,  with  the  title  of  viscount,  and 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Sent  in  1813  as  ambassador  to  St 
Petersburg,  he  accompanied  the  Czar  Alexander  in 
the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  and  was  present  at 
the  congresses  of  Chatillon  and  Vienna.  In  1814 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl  ;  and  he  died  June 
16,  1843.— His  eldest  son  and  successor,  CHARLES 
Murray,  long  known  as  Lord  Greenock,  was  born 
in  1783,  served  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo,  after- 
wards acted  in  Canada,  and  was  made  a  general. 
He  died  16th  July  1859.— A  younger  son,  Sir 
Geo rok  Cathcart,  was  Wn  in  1794.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Edinburgh,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1810,  served  with  the  Russians  in  the  campaigns  of 
1812  and  1813,  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  present  at  Quat  re  Bras  and  Water- 
loo. After  helping  to  suppress  the  Canadian  re- 
bellion of  1835,  and  after  holding  the  post  of  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  five  years,  in  1852  he 

I  was  made  governor  at  the  Cape,  with  command  of 
the  forces,  and  brought  to  a  successful  end  the 
harassing  Kaffir  war.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1854  in  time  to  l>e  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  as  general 
of  division.  His  bravery  here  was  conspicuous, 
especially  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann  ( Novemlier 
5),  where  the  odds  were  so  terribly  against  the 
British,  and  where  he  fell,  shot  through  the  heart. 
He  was  buried  on  the  sj>ot  where  he  fell,  which  in 
his  honour  was  named  Cathcart's  Hill.  Cathcart 
was  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  work  entitled 
Commentaries  on  the  War  in  Jlussia  and  Germany 
in  181 J  13  (Loud.  1850).  See  vol.  v.  of  Kinglake's 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea, 

Cathedral,  from  a  Greek  word  cathedra, 
signifying  a  seat.  Thus,  '  to  speak  ex  catftedrd,' 
is  to  speak  as  from  a  seat  of  authority.  The 

I  cathedral  citv  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  Ins  throne  is  placed  in  the  cathedral 
church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of  the  whole 
diocese.  The  diocese  was,  in  fact,  anciently  called 
paroehia,  until  the  application  of  this  name  to 

1  the  smaller  portions  into  which  it  was  divided. 

I  Cathedrals  vary  in  rank  with  the  dignity  of  the  see 
to  which  they  belong,  and  may  be  episcopal,  archi- 
episcopal,  metropolitan,  or  patriarchal.  Anciently 
only  a  cathedral  was  styled  matrix  ecclesia,  but  now 

j  this  title  is  applied  to  all  churches,  even  parochial 

i  only,  which  have  other  churches  or  chapels  depend- 
ent on  them.  When  two  cathedrals  are  found  in 
the  same  town  (as  is  sometimes  the  case),  they  are 
called  'con -cathedrals.'  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
establishment,  suppression,  or  union  of  cathedrals 
is  reserved  to  the  pope  alone.  A  cathedral  town 
has  generally  been  understood  to  be  entitled  to 
the  honours  of  a  city,  even  although  the  town  l»e 
not  a  borough  incorporate  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Man- 
chester the  claim  was  disallowed  by  a  court  of  law. 
The  distinction  between  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  consists  principally  in  the  see  of  the 
bishop  being  at  the  former.    The  governing  body 
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of  a  cathedral  is  called  the  dean  and  chapter— Le, 
the  dean  and  canons  who  meet  for  corporate  pur- 
poses in  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  The 
property  of  the  cathedral  vents  in  this  body.  In 
England  they  elect  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the 
issue  of  a  congf  iVfltre  from  the  crown,  but  as  the 
person  to  be  elected  is  always  named,  and  they 
may  be  compelled  by  a  mandamus  to  elect  that 
person  and  no  other,  the  election  is  raerelv  a  form. 

The  bishop  is  '  visitor '  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
and  the  metropolitan  is  visitor  of  all  cathedrals 
within  his  province ;  while  the  crown  holds  that  1 
office  during  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric.  In 
England,  all  cathedrals  are  distinguished  as  lteing 
either  of  the  old  or  the  new  foundation.     The  : 
cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  are  those  which  ' 
have  from  the  first  been  served  by  secular  canons  ; 
those   of  the   new  foundation  were   originally  ' 
monastic  churches,  and  served  by  monks.    These  ! 
were  dissolved  at  the   Reformation,  being  then 
refounded  on  the  footing  of  the  secular  churches. 
By  the  Act  of  1840,  all  members  of  cathedrals, 
except  the  dean,  are  styled  canons.    Their  seat 
in  the  cathedral  is  called  their  stall.    They  arc 
no  longer  called  preltendaries  in  most  cathedrals, 
hut  this  title  is  retained  in  the  cathedrals  of  York,  . 
London,   Wells,   Chichester,    Exeter,  Hereford, 
Lichfield,   St    Davids,   anil  St  Asaph.     In  two 
cathedrals,  Lincoln  and  Salishury,  both  titles  aro  ( 
used  simultaneously,  and  the  holders  are  styled  ' 
'canons  and   prelwndaries.'     In  all  these  cases, 
however,  the  prebendaries  rank  below  the  canons 
residentiary,  and  save  for  their  slender  prebends, 
are  on  almost  the  same  footing  as  the  '  Honorary 
canons '  of  recent  institution,  who  have  no  share  in 
the  cathedral  revenues  or  government.      At  St 
Davids  the  first  '  cursal  pretend '  vests  in  the 
crown,  and  the  sovereign  is  senior  preliendary  of 
that  cathedral.    The  French  kings  enjoyed  similar 
privileges  in  six  chapters,  and  the  ( lerinan  emj>eror 
was  ex  officio  canon  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  Canons 
must  reside  three  months  in  each  year.    The  Act  of  j 
1840  allows  to  the  canons  of  Durham,  Manchester, 
St  Paul's,  and  Westminster,  an  income  of  t'1000 
per  annum  ;  to  those  of  every  other  cathedral  in 
England,  £500.    The  bishop  was  always  considered 
of  common  right  to  have  the  patronage  of  canonrics, 
but  formerly  there  were  exceptions.     Now,  the 
appointment  to  all  canonries  is  vested  either  in  I 
the  bishop  or  in  the  crown.    Where  the  bishop  is 
patron,  he  'collates,'  and  the  dean  and  chapter 
'  induct,'  bv  placing  the  new  canon  in  a  stall  in  the 
church.    The  crown  appoints  by  letters-patent,  and 
the  canon  is  installed  without  collation.  Honorary 
canons  have  no  emolument*,  but  rank  after  the 
canons  residentiary.    Minor  canons,  of  whom  there 
are  from  two  to  six  in  each  cathedral,  perform  the  | 
daily  choral  services;  see  Service  (Musical).  | 
For  the  general  plan  of  cathedral  buildings,  see 
CHURCH.     The  English  and  Welsh  cathedrals,  I 
some  forty  in  number,  are  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective cities. 

See  Dean  Goulbura's  Cathetlral  System  (1871);  F.  H. 
Allen,  The  Great  Cathedrals  of  the  World  (Boston,  1888); 
W.  J.  Loftie.  The  Cathedral*  of  England  and  Wales 
(1892) ;  Mrs  Rensselaer,  Enplish  Cathedrals  (1892). 

Catticllll«*au,  Jacques,  leader  of  the  Vendeans 
in  their  resistance  to  the  Republic,  was  l»orn  at  Pin- 
en-Mauge,  Anjou,  in  1759.  A  poor  linen-merchant 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  spring 
of  1703  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of 
stubborn  recruits,  and  soon  liecame  famous  for  the  | 
courage  and  success  of  bis  exploits,  the  greatest  of 
which  was  the  storming  of  (_  holet.  Spite  of  his 
own  modesty,  the  supreme  command  was  forced 
upon  him  after  the  victory  of  Saumur.  He  immedi- 
ately determined  to  make  an  attack  npon  Nantes, 
and  managed  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  but  wan 


mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  and  his  troop* 
immediately  dispersed.  He  was  carried  to  St 
Florent,  wliere  he  died  twelve  davs  later,  July  11, 
1793.  Cathelineau  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity 
and  honesty  of  character,  and  his  piety  was  sucu 
that  he  was  called  the  Saint  of  Anjou. 

Catherine.  See  Catharine 

Ca'theter  (Gr.  kathifmi,  'I  thrust  into')  was  a 
name  applied  indifferently  to  all  instruments  for 
passing  along  mucous  canals.  In  modern  times, 
however,  it  has  generally  lieen  reserved  for  tubular 
radii  through  which  fluids  or  air  may  pass,  and 
is  now  restricted  to  those  used  for  emptying  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  those  used  for  injecting  air 
or  fluids  into  the  Eustachian  tulie  ( Eustachian 
Catheter).  The  catheter  for  the  former  purpose 
is  a  very  old  surgical  instrument.  The  ancient* 
made  theirs  of  copj>er,  which  accumulated  ver- 
digris. In  the  9th  century  silver  was  sutatituted 
by  the  Arabian  surgeons  as  a  cleanlier  metal,  and 
is*  still  used  by  all  who  are  not  obliged,  for  econom- 
ical reasons,"  to  have  their  catheters  made  of 
German  silver  or  pewter.  The  urinary  catheter 
for  the  male  varies  in  length  from  10  to  11  inches  ; 
the  female  catheter  need  not  l»e  more  than  4  or  5 
inches.  The  form  is  a  matter  of  less  importance, 
but  most  surgeons  prefer  an  instrument  straight  to 
within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length  ;  the  latter 
should  lie  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  small  circle.. 
Others,  however,  nse  a  double  curve,  and  indeed 
nearly  everv  surgeon  has  a  peculiar  fancy  in  thia 
respect.  Flexible  catheters  are  made  of  gum 
elastic  (see  Bougies),  which  may  te  used  either 
alone  or  supjtorted  on  a 'wire.  Many  other  material* 
have  l**en  proposed,  but  vulcanised  india-rublier  is 
the  only  one  generally  in  use.  The  Eustachian 
catheter  is  generally  made  of  metal  or  vulcanite,  0 
or  7  inches  in  length,  with  the  last  inch  or  le*» 
slightly  curved.  It  is  introduced  into  the  Eus- 
tachian tute  along  the  floor  of  the  nose,  and  air 
or  fluid,  as  may  l»e  necessary,  forced  along  it  by 
an  india-rubber  bag  which  can  l>e  attached  to  it. 
See  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  Vol.  IV.  p.  158. 

Ca  thode.  See  A  node. 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  is  the 

only  name  recognised  by  those  often  termed  '  Irving- 
ites' — a  name  which  they  repudiate  as  implying 
that  they  are  sectarians  aud  followers  of  a  man. 
In  the  winter  of  1829-30  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving 
(q.v.),  then  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
Regent  Square,  London,  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  spiritual  gifte,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  those  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
'extraordinary'  or  'miraculous*  were  not  meant 
to  be  confined  to  the  primitive  church,  but  to  Ik* 
continued  through  the  whole  period  of  the  present 
digitisation.  About  the  same  time,  as  if  to  con- 
firm the  views  of  the  great  preacher,  there  occurred 
at  Port-Glasgow,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  else- 
where, certain  strange  phenomena.  It  was  alleged 
that  miraculous  acta  of  healing  had  happened,  a»d 
that  the  gift  of  tongues  had  returned.  After 
what  seemed  to  be  a  sufficient  investigation  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  members  of  Mr  Irving's  church, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  manifestations  were 
genuine.  Similar  manifestations  shortly  after 
occurred  in  his  own  church,  which  were  also  pro- 
nounced to  be  genuine.  They  were  held  to  lie  of 
two  kinds  :  1st,  speaking  in  tongues,  and  2d,  pro- 
phesying. As  the  former  tere  no  resemblance  to 
any  language  with  which  men  were  conversant,  it 
was  believed  to  be  strictly  an  '  unknown  tongue,* 
the  Holy  Ghost  '  using  the  tongue  of  man  as  a  sign 
in  a  manner  which  neither  his  own  intellect  could 
dictate,  nor  that  of  any  other  man  comprehend.' 
The  latter,  '  prophesying,'  consisted  chiefly  of  '  ex- 
hortations to  holiness,  light  upon  Scripture,  open- 
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ings  of  prophecy,  and  explanations  of  symbols.'  In 
1831  Irving  was  deposed  from  his  office  for  heresy 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  hut  meanwhile  the 
truths  of  which  he  was  so  eminent  an  exponent 
had  been  assuming  a  more  definite  shape.  He  died 
in  1834.  It  was  not  till  .July  18&>  that  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  took  definite  ecclesiastical 
shape.  With  this  organisation  Irving  had  no  con- 
cern, nor  had  he  anticipated  it. 

The  organisation  comprises  a  fourfold  ministry  | 
lEiek.    i.  and    Kph.    iv.)—  1st,    'Apostle;'   2d,  ! 

Prophet;'  3d,  'Evangelist;'  and  4th,  'Pastor.'  j 
The  apostles  are  invented  with  spiritual  preroga-  ' 
tivw.  they  alone  can  minister  the  Holy  <  »host  by  , 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  directly  or  by  delegation ; 
through  them  the  mysteries  of  God  are  unfolded  to 
the  church ;  and  they  decide  on  matters  of  order  and 
discipline.    Nothing  that  occurs  in  any  church  in 
the  way  of  '  prophetic  utterance'  can  lie  authorita-  [ 
tively  explained  save  by  them ;  and  the  various  I 
'angel*  of  the  churches'  are  bound  to  bring  all  . 
such  utterance*  under  their  cognisance.    The  func- 
tion ft  the  '  prophet '  has  been  already  indicated. 
The  work  of  an  '  evangelist '  consists  in  declaring 
tbe  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  bringing  home  to 
the  church  generally  the  principles  taught  by 
apostles'.    The  office  of  the  '  pastor '  is  that  of 
ministering  to  the  help  and  comfort  of  the  vari- 
ous member*  of  the  flock.    The  '  angel '  of  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  congregation  corresponds  in  a 
limited  sense  to  the  bishop  of  other  Christian 
denominations  :  but  he  has  only  the  rank  of  angel- 
pastor  in  the  universal  church.    The  ministers  of 
each  full  congregation  comprise  an  angel,  with  a  | 
four  fold  ministry  (consisting  of  elders,  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  pastors),  anda  ministry  of  deacons 
to  jiive  diaconal  instruction  and  to  take  charge  of 
tein]«ir&l  matters.    The  ministry  Is  supported  by 
tith«s.  the  people  giving  a  tenth  of  their  income 
for  the  support  of  the  priesthood.    The  ordinary 
alfair*  of  the  church  are  managed  by  the  angel  in 
a  council  of  deacons,  or  if  needful,  of  priests  and 
deacons.    The  whole  organisation  is  based  on  the 
types  of  the  Mosaic  taliernacle,  in  which  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  church  is  held  to  have 
been  shadowed  forth. 

The  congregat  ion  of  this  communion  do  not  arro- 
IPte  to  themselves  the  title  of  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church.  There  is  but  one  church  built  on 
tbe  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets ;  the 
members  of  it  throughout  the  world  are  not  bap- 
tised into  any  section — Greek,  Roman,  Protestant, 
established,  or  non -established— but  into  the  Eter- 
nal Trinity.  A  community  of  them  holding  the 
vie**  above  indicated  regard  themselves  as  a 
congrej.'ation  of  the  Catholic  and  A|tostolic  Church 
assembling  at  a  given  place. 

The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  does  not  differ 
from  other  Christian  bodies  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mon doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion ;  it  only 
vreptn,  in  what  it  considers  to  lie  a  fuller  and  more 
trti  sense,  the  phenomena  of  Christian  life.  It 
Mieres  that  the  wonder,  mystery,  and  miracle 
of  the  apostolic  times  were  not  accidental,  but 
are  essential  to  the  divinely  instituted  church 
of  God.  and  expressive  of  its  supernatural  life, 
whereby  a  jieople  are  preparing  for  the  second 
adrent  of  Christ,  the  hope  of  which  is  held  in 
insUnt  expectation.  It  is  held  that  the  end  of 
this  dispensation  has  two  phases — the  gathering  of 
a  tint-fruits,  and  the  subsequent  great  harvest, 
if  which  it  is  the  earnest.  The  doctrine  of  Symliol. 
i»ro  Is  firmly  maintained,  of  which  the  most  marked 
teuure  regards  the  mystical  presence  of  the  Lord 
ander  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  duly  con- 
aerated  bv  the  words  of  the  institution  and  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  transubstantia- 
tion  and  consulietantiation  are  repudiated.    There  I 


are  services  daily  at  6  o'clock  A.M.  and  5  P.M.  ; 
prayers  at  9  A.M.  and  3  P.M.  ;  the  litany  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday;  and  the  eucharist  is  cele- 
brated every  Lord's  Day,  or,  where  there  are  clergy 
enough,  daily.  The  liturgy,  dating  from  1842,  is 
mainly  based  on  those  of  the  Greek,  Roman  and 
Anglican  liturgies,  with  additional  prayers.  Lights 
and  incense  are  used;  and  the  vestments  (sur- 
plice, alb,  cope,  chasuble,  and  stole)  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Roman  communion.  The  Catholic 
and  A]s>stolic  Church  has  established  itself  not 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies,  but 
on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States. 

See  the  Liturgy  of  the.  Divine  Offices,  and  The 
Purpme  of  God  in  Creation  and  Hcdemjttion  ( 6th 
ed.  1888).  Miller's  History  and  Dwtrine*  of 
Irvinghm  (1878)  is  not  authoritative,  but  contains 
much  matter  of  interest. 

Catholic  Church.  The  term  catholic  liter- 
ally signilies  'universal.'  The  phrase  Catholic 
Church  is  therefore  equivalent  to  'universal  church,' 
and  cannot  properly  lie  npplied  to  any  particular 
sect  or  body,  such  as  the  Roman,  Greek,  Anglican, 
Reformed,  Lutheran,  or  Presbyterian,  all  of  which 
form  merely  portions  more  or  less  pure  of  the 
'  church  universal.'  It  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
pseudo-lgnatian  Epistle  to  the  Smyrmeans.  It  was 
first  employed  from  alsiut  160  A*.  r>.  to  mark  the 
difference  between  the  orthodox  '  universal '  Chris- 
tian church  and  the  various  sects  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics ;  though,  afterwards,  it  served  also  to 
distinguish  the  all-embracing  Christian  church 
from  trie  religious  exchisiveness  of  the  pre-Christian 
ages,  in  which  the  church  was  restricted  to  a  single 
nation.  The  formal  principle  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  thus  expressed  in  the  famous  canon  of 
Vincentius  of  Lennum  (434  A.D.),  '  Quod  ubique, 
quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est ' — 
i.e.  the  marks  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  uni- 
versality, aiiti/iuity,  and  unity.  The  name  has  lieen 
retained  by  trie  Church  of"  Rome,  which  claims 
to  be  the  visible  successor  of  the  primitive  one; 
and  although  Protestant  divines  have  been  careful 
to  deny  its  applicability  to  a  church  which  they 
consider  essentially  changed  by  the  corrupt  nccre- 
tiotisof  centuries,  vet  the  term  Catholic  is  still  used 
by  the  populace  of"  almost  every  Protestant  country 
as  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic,  so  that  from 
their  minds  all  conception  of  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word  has  vanished.  For  an  account  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  see  article  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Catholic  Creditor,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
is  one  whose  debt  is  secured  over  several  or  the 
whole  subjects  belonging  to  the  debtor — e.g.  over 
two  or  more  heritable  estates.  Questions  of  diffi- 
culty arise  where  one  of  these  subjects  is  also 
burdened  with  other  securities,  but  the  other  is 
burdened  only  with  the  catholic  security.  In  such 
circumstances  the  catholic  creditor  is  bound  so  to 
exercise  his  right  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injure  the 
securities  of  the  other  creditors.  Thus,  if  he  draw 
his  whole  debt  from  that  subject  on  which  there 
are  other  burdens  postponed  to  his  security,  he  must 
assign  to  the  postponed  creditors  his  security  over 
the  unburdened  subject. 

Catholic  Emancipation.  After  the  Re- 
formation, both  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 
Roman  Catholics  were  subjected  to  many  penal 
regulations  and  restrictions.  As  late  as  1780  the 
law  of  England — which  was  actually  enforced 
in  1764-&>— made  it  felony  in  a  foreign  Catholic 
priest,  and  high  treason  in  one  who  was  a  native 
of  the  kingdom,  to  teach  the  doctrines  or  perform 
divine  service  acconling  to  the  rites  of  his  church. 
Catholics  were  deliarred  from  acquiring  land  by 
purchase.   Persons  educated  abroad  in  the  Catholio 
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faith  were  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to  real 
property,  and  their  estates  were  forfeited  to  the 
next  Protestant  heir.  A  son  or  other  nearest  rela- 
tion being  a  Protestant,  was  empowered  to  take 
possession  of  the  estate  of  his  Catholic  father  or 
other  kinsman  during  his  life.  A  Catholic  was 
disqualified  from  undertaking  the  guardianship 
even  of  Catholic  children.  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  the  legal  profession,  and  it  was  presumed 
that  a  Protestant  lawyer  who  married  a  Catholic 
had  adopted  the  faith  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  capital 
offence  lor  a  Catholic  priest  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
l>etween  a  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  law,  not  only  in  England  but  in  Ireland, 
whore  the  large  majority  of  the  population  adhered 
to  the  old  faith.  In  Scotland,  also,  Catholics  were 
prohibit**!  from  purchasing  or  taking  by  succession 
landed  proj>erty.  The  inexpediency  and  irrational- 
ity of  imposing  fetters  of  this  description  on  persons 
not  suspected  of  disloyalty,  and  from  whom  danger 
was  no  longer  apprehended,  began  about  1778  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  liberal -n untied  statesmen  ; 
and  in  1780  Sir  George  Savile  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  some  <  )f  the  most  severe  disqualifica- 
tions in  the  case  of  such  Catholics  as  would*  submit 
to  a  proposed  test.  This  test  included  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  abjuration  of  the 
Pretender,  a  declaration  of  disbelief  in  the  several 
doctrines,  that  it  is  lawful  to  put  individuals  to 
death  on  pretence  of  their  IsMng  heretics ;  that  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  that  princes  ex- 
communicated may  be  deemed  or  put  to  death  : 
and  that  the  pope  is  entitled  to  any  temporal  juris- 
diction within  the  realm.  The  bill,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  which  Scotland  was  exempted,  eventually 
passed  into  law.  An  attempt  which  had  been 
mode  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  like  measure  of 
relief  for  the  Catholics  of  Scotland,  was  defeated  by 
an  outburst  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  populace 
of  Edinburgh,  stirred  up  by  a  body  called  'The 
Committee  for  the  Protestant  Interest,'  attacked 
and  set  fire  to  the  Catholic  chapel  and  the 
houses  of  the  clergy  and  of  such  persons  as  were 
suspected  to  be  favourable  to  Catholic  relief.  The 
frenzy  spread  to  England,  where  a  '  Protestant 
Association '  had  been  formed  to  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature.  See  GORDON  (Lord 
George).  In  1791  a  bill  was  passed  affording 
further  relief  to  such  Catholics  as  would  sign  a 
protest  against  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope, 
and  his  authority  to  release  from  civil  obligations  ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  by  the  statute  33  Geo. 
III.  chap.  44,  the  most  highly  penal  of  the  restric- 
tions bearing  on  the  Scottish  Catholics  were  re- 
moved without  opposition,  a  form  of  oath  and 
declaration  being  prescrilted,  on  taking  which  they 
could  freely  purchase  or  inherit  landed  property. 

Endeavours  were  made  at  the  Bame  time  by  the 
Irish  parliament  to  get  rid  of  the  more  important 
disqualifications,  and  place  Ireland  on  an  equality 
in  point  of  religious  freedom  with  England.  In 
1780  G  rat  tan  carried  his  resolution  that  the  king 
and  parliament  of  Ireland  could  alone  make  laws 
that  would  bind  the  Irish,  and  separation  from 
England  was  urged  as  the  alternative  with  repeal 
of  the  disqualifying  statutes.  The  agitation  cul- 
minated in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  ;  the  union  of 
1800  followed,  which  was  partly  carried  by  means 
of  virtual  pledges  given  by  Pitt — pledges  which 
Pitt  was  unable  to  redeem  owing  to  the  king's 
scruples  about  his  coronation  oath,  and  Pitt  re- 
signed. Meantime,  in  England,  Catholics  con- 
tinued subject  to  many  minor  disabilities  which 
the  above-mentioned  acts  failed  to  remove.  They 
were  excluded  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and 
from  enjoying  numerous  offices,  franchises,  and 
civil  rights,  by  the  requirement  of  signing  the 
declaration  against  tranBubstantiation,  the  invoca- 


tion of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  Ia 
the  early  part  of  this  century  many  measure* 
were  proposed  for  the  removal  of  these  disqualifi- 
cations, and  in  1813  and  succeeding  years  one 
bill  after  another  for  this  end  was  thrown  out. 
Fox,  Grenville,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  and  Burdett 
were  among  those  who  made  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  emancipation.  Meanwhile,  the  agitation 
'  on  the  subject  among  the  Catholics  themselves 
I  greatly  increased,  and  in  18*24  it  assumed  an  organ - 
j  wed  shape  by  the  formation  of  the  4  Roman  Catho- 
lic Association '  in  Ireland,  with  its  systematic 
collections  for  the  'Catholic  rent.'  The"  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  for  a  lonu  time  felt  great  repug- 
nance to  admit  the  Catholic  claims,  was  at  last 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  security  of  the 
empire  would  be  imperilled  by  further  resisting 
them,  and  in  1829  a  measure  was  introduced  by  the 
duke's  ministry  for  Catholic  emancipation/  An 
act  having  l>een  first  jMissed  for  the  suppression, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association— which  had 
already  voted  its  own  dissolution— the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of 
March,  and  after  passing  both  Houses,  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  13th  April.  By  this  act  ( 10 
Geo.  IV.  chap.  7)  an  oath  is  substituted  for  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration, 
on  taking  which  Catholics  may  sit  and  vote  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  ami  be  admit  ted  to 
most  other  offices  from  which  they  were  liefore 
excluded.  They,  however,  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  the  offices  of  Guardian  and  Justice  or  Regent 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Keeper,  or  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  As  members  of  corporations  they  could 
not  vote  in  the  disposal  of  church  property  or 
patronage.  But  the  public  use  of  their  insignia  of 
office,  and  of  episcopal  titles  and  names,  was  denied 
them  ;  the  extension  of  monachism  was  prohibited  ; 
and  it  was  enacted  that  the  numl>er  of  Jesuits 
should  not  be  increased,  and  that  they  should 
henceforth  lie  subject  to  registration.  By  the 
Acts  7  am!  8,  and  9  and  10  Vict.,  most  of  the  acta 
still  in  force  against  Catholics  were  removed  ;  30 
and  31  Vict,  removed  a  still  remaining  disability, 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Ireland  being  thrown 
open  :  though  a  Catholic  priest  may  not  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  the  prohibition  (ulti- 
mately repealed )  against  the  assumption  of  ecclesias- 
tical titles  in  resjiect  of  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom, see  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Assi'mption 
Act.  See  also  O'Connell,  Abjuration,  Allegi- 
ance ;  and  the  History  of  Catholic  Em(tnri}xitionr 
by  W.  J.  Amherst,  S.J.  (2  vols.  1880). 

Catholic  Epistles,  the  name  given,  according 
to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Ongen,  to  certain 
epistles  addressed  not  to  particular  churches  or 
individuals,  but  either  to  the  church  universal  or 
to  a  large  and  indefinite  circle  of  readers.  Origin- 
ally the  Catholic  Epistles  comprised  only  the  first 
epistle  of  John  and  the  first  of  Peter,  but  at  least 
as  early  as  the  3d  century,  and  especially  after  the 
time  of  EusebiuB,  they  included  also  the  Epistles 
of  James,  of  Jude,  the*2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and 
3d  of  John.  These  seven  thus  constituted  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  although  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  last -mentioned  five  were  not 
universally  acknowledged ;  but  the  designation 
commended  itself  as  supplying  a  convenient  dis- 
tinction of  these  letters  from  the  fourteen  l»earing 
the  name  of  Paul ;  and  this  very  incorporation  with 
epistles  whose  canonicity  was  not  questioned,  uatu- 
rally  had  the  effect  of  confirming  their  authority, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  entire  seven  came  to  be 
considered  a  portion  of  the  canon. 
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Catholics,  Old.    See  Old  Catholics. 


Catholikos  is 

Armenian  Church. 


the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
See  Armenia. 

CatiH'na,  Lucius  Sergius,  the  Roman  con- 
spirator, was  l>orn  about  the  vear  168  B.C.  of  an 
ancient  patrician  but  impoverished  family.  His 
\<>uth  was  stained   with  profligacy  and  crime, 
lie  attached  himself  to  the  party  "of  Sulla,  and 
revelled  in  the  bloodshed  anil  confusion  that  dis- 
graced ib*  triumph.    His  liody   was  capable  of 
enduring  any  labour  or  fatigue,  and  his  mind  was 
masterful,  resolute,  and  remorseless.    Despite  his 
i nt amies  he  was  elected  pnetor  in  the  year  68  B.C, 
iU'l  next  year  governor  of  Africa,  but  was  dis- 
qualified as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  66  by 
.•harjjes  of  maladministration  in  his  province.  Dis- 
appointed thus  in  his  ambition,  and  burdened  with 
ielits,  he  saw  no  hope  for  himself  but  in  the 
chances  of  a  political  revolution,   and  therefore 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  including  many  other 
Y>rang  Roman  nobles,  in  morals  and  circumstances 
like  himself.    The  plot,  however,  was  revealed  to 
I'ieero  by  Pnlvia,  mistress  of  one  of  the  con- 
spirators.   Operations  were  to  commence  with  the 
a-aa*ination  of  Cicero  in  the  Campus  Martius,  but 
the  latter  was  kept  aware  of  even*  step  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  contrived  to  frustrate  the  whole 
d^ijjn.   \n  the  night  of  November  6  (63  B.c. ), 
Catiline'  assembled  his  confederates,  and  explained 
to  them  a  new  plan  for  assassinating  Cicero ;  for 
toinjrinjj  up  the  Tuscan  army  (which   he  had 
•educed  from  its  allegiance),  under  Manlius,  from 
the  encampment  at  Fa-suhe ;  for  setting  tire  to 
Rome,  and  putting  to  death  the  hostile  senators 
and  citizens.    In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  every- 
thing was  made  known  to  Cicero.  Accordingly, 
wheu  the  chosen  assassins  came  to  the  house  of  the 
wosul,  on  pretence  of  a  visit,  thev  were  immedi- 
ately repulsed.    Two  days  later,  Catiline  with  his 
a«ual  reckless  audacitv,  appeared  in  the  senate, 
»hen  Cicero— who  had  received  intelligence  that 
:b»  insurrection  had  already  broken  out  in  Etruria 
-commenced  the  celebrated  invective  beginning  : 
(>i:<t*[H<   tandem    abutere,    Catilimt,  /xitientia 
<*dm>  ('How  long  now,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse 
>w  patience  * ' )    The  conspirator  was  confounded, 
not  by  the  keenneas  of  Cicero's  attack,  but  by  the 
ruinate  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the  plot.  His 
attempt  at  a  reply  was  miserable,  and  was  drowned 
ia  cries  of  execration.    With  curses  on  his  lips,  he 
ra»hed  out  of  the  senate,  and  escaped  from  Home 
during  the  night.    Catiline  and  Manlius  were  now 
denounced  as  traitors,  and  an  armv  under  the 
oxboI  Antonius  was  sent  against  them.  The 
conspirators  who  remained  in  Koine,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  were  at  once 
arrested.    After  a  great  debate  in  the  senate 
December  5),  in  which  Cfi-sar  and  Cato  took  a 
leading  jiart  on  opposite  sides,  the  conspirators 
*»re  condemned    to  death.    The  sentence  was 
Meruted  that  night  in  prison.  The  insurrections  in 
"veral  parts  of  ItaJy  were  meanwhile  suppressed  ; 
"any  who  had    resorted  to  Catiline's  camp  in 
Etruria  deserted  when  they  heard  what  had  taken 
place  in  Rome,  and  his  intention  to  proceed  into 
•iaal  was  frustrated.    In  the  beginning  of  January 
h»  returned  by  Fistoria  (now  Pistoja)  into  Etruria, 
"here  he  encountered  the  forces  under  Antonius, 
and  after  a  desperate  battle  in  which  he  fought 
*:th  more  than  the  courage  of  despair,  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.    Catiline's  appearance  was  in 
J*rffct  keeping  with  his  character.    His  face  was 
reckless  and  defiant  in  expression,  and  hnggard 
rith  a  sense  of  crime :  his  eyes  were  wild  and 
hkuishot;  hi,  restless  and  unsteady  from 

lightly  debauchery  and  the  constant  fever  of  in- 
•aahle  and  disappointed  ambition.    The  Bellum 


Catilinurium  of  Sallust  is  a  masterpiece.  For  the 
view  that  Catilina  was  a  misrepresented  democrat, 
see  lieeslys  Catiline,  Clotliiu,  ami  Tiberius  { 1878). 

Cat  Island.  See  Bahamas. 

Catkin  {amentum).  Although  the  vegetative 
growth  of  ail  inflorescences  tends  to  be  more  or  less 
shortened  and  compressed  in  consequence  of  their 
reproductive  purpose,  we  have  this  peculiarly  mani- 
fested in  the  catkin,  which  is  a  crowded  spike  or 
tuft  of  small  unisexual  flowers  with  reduced  scale- 
like bracts.  Examples  are  found  in  the  willow, 
hazel,  oak,  birch,  alder,  &c.  (q.v. ).  In  some, 
as  in  the  hazel  and  oak,  the  male  flowers  only  are 


1,  Shoot  of  Birch  in  spring,  bearing  large  terminal  Male 
(b)  and  Female  ia)  Catkins.  2,  Shoot  of  Birch  in 
autumn  with  ripe  Female  Catkin.  3,  Female  Catkin 
of  Willow. 

in  catkins,  the  female  catkin  of  the  flower  being 
reduced  to  a  few  brown  scales,  while  the  female 
flowers  of  the  oak  are  solitary,  each  on  its  own 
branchlet.  Male  catkins  fall  ofT  after  shedding 
their  pollen,  ami  even  during  life  are  frequently 
weak  and  pendulous,  like  the  stamens  of  grasses, 
but  these  consequences  of  extremely  reduced  vege- 
tative life  become  no  doubt  also  of  advantage  at 
first  in  developing,  and  later  in  scattering,  the 
pollen. 

Cutlin.  Georc.e,  one  of  the  first  authorities  on 
the  habits  of  the  North  American  Indians,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1796.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  but  soon  turned  to  drawing  anil  painting, 
which  he  had  taught  himself.  In  1832  he  went  to 
the  Far  West  to  study  the  native  Indians,  ami  spent 
the  next  eight  years  among  them,  everywhere 
painting  portraits  of  individuals  ( not  less  than  470 
full  length )  and  pictures  illustrative  of  life  and 
manners,  which  are  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  Catlin  next  travelled  (IS.V2  57) 
in  South  and  Central  America,  and  lived  in  Europe 
until  1871.  At  l^ondon  in  1841  he  published  his 
learned  ami  amply  illustrated  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Condition  of  trie  Surth  American  Indians,  and 
in  1844  The  North  A  merican  Portfolio.  He  died  at 
Jersey  City,  December  23,  1S72.  Other  books  are 
Sotes  of  Eight  Years  in  Europe  ( 1848) ;  The  Breath 
of  Life,  or  Mai- Respiration  (1861 ),  on  the  benefit  of 
keeping  one's  mouth  always  closed. 

Catmint,  or  Catnep  (Xen'eta  Cataria),  a 
labiate  herb,  very  common  in  North  America,  of 
which  the  peculiar  fragrance  is  very  attractive  tu 
cats,  much  in  the  same  way  n*  valerian. 
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Cato,  DiDNvsns,  to  the  name  prefixed  to  a  little 
volume  of  moral  precepts  in  verse,  which  was  a 
great  favourite  during  the  middle  ages,  hut  the 
author  of  which  is  unknown.  It*  usual  title  is 
Dionysii  Ctttonts  Dmticha  tie  Murituts  ad  Filium. 
It  begin*  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  supposed 
author  to  his  son,  after  which  come  fifty-six  injunc- 
tions of  rather  a  simple  character,  such  as  par- 
enttm  nnm.  Next  follow  104  moral  precepts,  each 
expressed  in  two  dactylic  hexameters,  the  whole 
monotheistic  in  tone  without  Wang  distinctly  Chris- 
tina, The  ln>ok  was  early  translated  into  most  of 
the  western  languages.  An  Knglish  version  by 
Benedict  Burgh  was  print«d  bvCaxton  hefore  1479. 
A  good  e«lition  is  Hauthal's  ( Berlin,  1809). 

Cato*  Marcus  Porcius,  frequently  suniamed 
Onsoriux  or  Censor,  also  Stiptrns  { '  the  wise "),  and 
afterwards  Prisci  s  or  Majou— to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great-grandson,  Cato  of  I'tica— was  born 
at  TuscuTum  in  '234  B.C.  He  was  brought  up  on 
his  father's  farm  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  here  he 
learned  to  love  the  simple  and  severe  manners  of 
his  Homan  forefathers.  He  made  his  first  campaign 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  distinguished  himself  at 
the  capture  of  Tarentum  (209),  at  the  defeat  of 
Hasdrubal  on  the  Metaunis  ('2071,  and  in  the  later 
years  of  the  second  Punic  war.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  been  making  himself  a  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  statesman.  He  liecame  nmestor  in  204, 
and  served  under  the  pro-consul  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Sicily  and  Africa,  denouncing  his  commander's 
luxury  and  extravagance  on  his  return  to  Home. 
He  was  a-dile  in  190,  and  pnetor  the  following 
year,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province. 
So  high  was  his  reputation  for  cattaeitv  and  virtue, 
that  in  19.">,  although  his  family  tiad  hitherto  been 
unknown,  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship.  Spain 
fell  to  him  as  his  province,  and  here  he  showed  such 
vigour  and  military  genius  in  crushing  a  formidable 
insurrection,  that  in  the  following  year  he  was 
honoured  by  a  triumph.  In  191  he  served  in  the 
campaign  against  Antiochus,  and  to  him  the  great 
victory  won  at  Thennopyhe  was  mainly  due.  He 
now  turned  himself  strenuously  to  civil  affairs,  and 
strove  with  all  his  might  to  stem  the  tide  of  Greek 
refinement  and  luxury,  and  advocate  a  return  to 
a  simpler  and  stricter  social  life  after  the  ancient 
Roman  pattern.  In  187  he  opjsised  the  granting  of 
a  triumph  to  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  after  his  return 
from  .-fctolia  victorious,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
too  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  that  he  cherished 
literary  tastes,  and  even  kept  poets  in  his  camp. 
t  These  rude  prejudices  of  Cato  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  senate,  and  his  op|>osition  was  fruitless.  In 
184  Cato  was  elected  censor,  and  discharged  so 
rigorously  the  duties  of  his  office  that  the  epithet 
CetiKoritts,  formerly  applied  to  all  persons  in  the 
same  station,  became  his  permanent  surname.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  |>aved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the 
publicans  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,"  and 
diminished  the  contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to 
the  undertakers  of  public  works.  More  question- 
able reforms  were  those  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
slaves,  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  and  the  like. 
Good  and  ltad  innovations  he  opjsjsed  with  equal 
animosity  ami  intolerance,  and  liis  despotism  in 
enforcing  his  own  idea  of  decencv  may  l>e  illustrated 
from  the  fact  that  he  degraded  Manilius,  a  man  of 

Snetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his 
aughter's  presence  in  open  day. 
In  th  year  175  Cato  was  sent  to  Carthage  to 
arbitrate  between  the  Carthaginians  and  King 
Masinissa,  and  was  so  impressed  by  the  dangerous 
power  of  Carthage  that  ever  afterwards  he  ended 
every  speech  in  the  senate-house— whatever  the 
immediate  subject  might  be— with  the  well  known 
'  Ceteriim  censeo  Curthaginem  e*st dclemlum  ' 


('  For  the  rest,  I  vote  that  Carthage  must  lie  de- 
stroyed). Cato  died  in  the  year  149,  at  the  age 
of  85.  He  had  l«een  twice  married,  and  in  bis 
eightieth  year  his  second  wife  l>ore  him  a  son,  the 
grandfather  of  Cato  of  I'tica.  Cato  treated  his 
slaves  with  old-fashioned  harshness  and  cruelty, 
and  in  his  old  age  heeame  greedy  of  gain,  although 
it  cannot  lie  said  that  his  avarice  impaired  his 
honesty.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  onlv 
the  l)e  Hr  Uustirn  (ed.  by  Keil,  IH82-94).  a  kind 
of  collection  of  the  rules  of  gissl  husbandry, 
has  come  down  to  us.  There  exist  but  a  few  frag- 
ments of  his  Origin?*,  a  summary  of  the  Koman 
annals.  These  are  reprinted  by  Jordan  ( Leip. 
1800).  Of  his  speeches,  which  were  read  with 
approval  by  Cicero,  none  remain.  We  possess  his 
life  as  written  by  Cornelius  Ncjios,  Plutarch,  and 
Aurelius  Victor. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  named  Cato  the 
YorsoKR,  or  Cato  I'ticknsis  (from  the  place  of 
his  death),  was  liorn  95  B.C.  Having  lost,  during 
childhood,  Itoth  parents,  he  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and,  even  in 
his  hoy  hood,  gave  proofs  of  his  decision  and  strength 
of  character.  In  the  year  72  B.C.  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaign  against  Spartaeus,  but 
without  finding  satisfaction  in  military  life,  though 
he  proved  himself  a  good  soldier.  From  Mace- 
donia, where  he  was  military  tribune  in  67,  he  went 
to  Pergamus  in  search  of  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
Athenodorus.  He  brought  him  back  to  his  camp, 
and  induced  him  to  proceed  with  him  to  Home, 
where  he  spent  the  time  partlv  in  philosophical 
studies,  and  partly  in  forensic  discussions.  Desir- 
ous of  honestly  qualifying  himself  for  the  qun-stor- 
ship,  he  commenced  to  study  all  the  financial 
questions  connected  with  it.  Immediately  after 
his  election  he  intrtslueed,  in  spite  of  violent 
opposition  from  those  interested,  a  rigorous  reform 
into  the  treasury  offices.  He  quitted  the  qua-stor- 
ship  at  the  appointed  time  amid  general  applause. 
In  63  B.C.  he  was  elected  tribune,  and  also  de- 
livered his  famous  speech  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  in  which  he  denounced  CftJMtf  as  an 
accomplice  of  that  jsditical  desjs?rado,  and  deter- 
mined the  sentence  of  the  senate.  Strongly  dread- 
ing the  influence  of  unbridled  greatness,  and  not 
discerning  that  an  imperial  genius—  like  that  of 
Cicsar — was  the  only  thing  that  could  remedy 
the  evils  of  that  overgrown  monster,  the  Koman 
Republic,  he  commenced  a  career  of  what  now 
appears  to  us  blind  pragmatical  opposition  to  the 
three  most  powerful  men  in  Rome— Crassus,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Ciesar.  Cato  was  a  noble  but  strait-laced 
theorist,  who  lacked  the  intuition  into  circum- 
stances which  lielongs  to  men  like  Cicsar  and 
Cromwell.  His  first  opposition  to  Pompey  was 
successful ;  but  his  opposition  to  Ca-sar's  consulate 
for  the  year  59  not  only  failed,  but  even  served  to 
hasten  the  formation  of  the  first  triumvirate  be- 
tween Ca-sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  He  was  after- 
wards forced  to  side  with  Pomjiey,  who  had  with- 
drawn from  his  connection  with  Cn-sar,  and  become 
reconciled  to  the  aristocracy.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48),  Cato  intended  to  join  Pompey,  but 
hearing  the  news  of  his  death,  escaped  into  Africa, 
where  lie  was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans 
of  Pompev,  but  resigned  the  post  in  favour  of 
Metellus  kcipio,  and  undertook  the  defence  of 
I'tica.  Here,  when  he  bad  tidings  of  (Vsar's 
decisive  victory  over  Scipio  at  Thapsus  (46),  Cato, 
finding  that  his  troops  were  whollv  intimidated, 
advised  the  Roman  senators  and  knights  to  escape 
from  Ctica,  and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but 
prohibited  all  intercessions  on  his  own  hehnlf.  He 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  and,  after 
spending  the  night  in  reading  Plato's  Pkteiio,  com- 
mitted suicide  by  stubbing  himself  in  the  breast 
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H'»  example  was  more  fruitful  in  results  than  the 
achievements  of  his  life,  for  he  hecarae  the  typical 
example  of  the  stoic  that  kindled  to  imitation  the 
imaginations  of  the  noblest  Romans  for  two  cen- 
turies under  the  empire. 

fat-o'-ninc- tails.  See  Flogging. 

Catoptrics  i*  that  division  of  geometrical 
optics  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
incident  npon  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  reflected 
therefrom.    See  Optics. 

Cat©  Street  Conspiracy,  a  plot  formed  in 
London  in  1820  by  a  handful  of  crazy  ruffians  for 
the  murder  of  Lord  Costlereagh  and  the  other 
ministers  of  the  crown,  so  called  from  the  place  of 
meeting  in  Cato  Street,  Kdgeware  I  load.  As  usual 
the  plot  was  revealed  beforehand  to  the  police  by 
«ne  of  the  gang,  and  accord inglv  the  conspirators 
were  seized,  after  a  short  scuffle,  in  a  stable  in 
Cato  Street.  Arthur  Thistlewood,  the  ringleader, 
and  four  of  his  dupes,  were  hanged,  while  five  more 
were  transported  tor  life. 

Catrail  (also  known  as  the  Pitts*  Work  or  Pitts' 
Work  Ditth  )  is  the  name  applied  to  the  remains  of 
a  large  earthwork,  altout  50  miles  in  length,  which, 
iiepnning  at  Torwomllee  Hill,  near  the  junction  of 
the  (Jala  Water  with  the  Tweed,  runs  with  a  semi- 
circular sweep*  southward  through  the  counties  of 
Selkirk  and  Roxburgh  to  a  point  under  Peel  Fell, 
in  the  Cheviots,  The  earthwork  consisted  of  a 
deep  ditch,  with  a  rampart  on  each  side,  and  varied 
in  breadth  from  20  to  26  feet.  The  cultivation  of 
land  and  other  causes  have  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ramparts  in  many  places.  The  Catrail 
was  first  described  by  Gordon  in  his  Itinerarium 
Sfotentrionale  (1726),  and  since  then  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  speculation  among  antiquaries. 
For  a  full  description  of  the  Catrail,  see  ]»at>er  in 
Transactions  of  trie  Berwickshire  Naturalists  Club 
for  1880.  by  James  Smail,  F.S.A.  An  account  of 
the  various  theories  which  have  been  promulgated 
regarding  the  Catrail  will  be  found  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  1888. 

Cats*  Jacob,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Brouwershaven,  in  Zeeland,  in  1577,  and 
after  studying  law  at  Levden  and  Orleans,  finally 
settled  at  Middelhurg.  He  rose  to  high  offices  in 
the  state,  and  was  twice  sent  as  ambassador  to 
England,  first  in  1627,  and  again  in  1652,  while 
Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of  affaire.  From  this 
time  till  his  death,  September  1660,  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  his  villa  near  the  Hague.  Here  he 
wrote  his  autobiography,  which,  however,  was  not 
published  until  1709.  'As  a  poet,  'Father  Cat*' 
enjoyed  the  highest  popularity.  His  poems  are 
characterised  by  simplicity,  rich  fancy,  clearness, 
homely  vigour,  and  purity  of  style,  and  by  their 
excellent  moral  tendency ;  while  throughout  are 
richly  scattered  those  shrewd  maxims  and  worldly- 
wise  "axioms  which  have  lieen  so  dear  to  his  prac- 
tical countrymen.  The  most  highly  prized  of  his 
production*  were  the  Houtceh/k,  and  the  Trouwring 
<  a  series  of  romantic  stories  relating  to  remarkable 
marriages),  and  the  Spiegel  van  den  Ouden  en 
Sieuwtn  Tyd.  His  works  were  first  collected  in  a 
folio  volume  in  1658.  A  late  edition  ia  that  by 
Wolterink  (Dordrecht,  1878-82). 

Cat*»-eye,  a  beautiful  variety  of  chalcedonic 
quartz  receiving  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  reflection  of  light  from  it,  especially 
when  cut  en  cabochon,  or  in  a  convex  form,  is 
supposed  to  exhibit  to  the  light  that  seems  to 
emanate  from  the  interior  of  the  eye  of  a  cat.  It 
has  a  sort  of  pearly  appearance,  and  is  thatoyant, 
or  characterised  by  a  tine  play  of  light,  which  is 
supposed  to  result  from  the  parallel  arrangement  of 
line  fibres  of  some  foreign  substance,  such  as  ami- 
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anthue,  or  of  minute  hollow  tubules  similarly 
arranged.  It  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  obtained 
\  chiefly  from  India  and  Ceylon,  but  occurs  also  in 
the  Harz.  A  chatoyant  variety  of  felspar  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  cat's-eye. 

Catsklll.  a  village  of  New  York,  on  the  Hud- 
son,  34  miles  by  rail  below  Albany.    P.  (1800)  4020. 

Catskill  Mountains  *  group  of  mountains 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  I'.S.,  west  of  the 
i  Hudson  River,  and  south  of  the  Mohawk.  They 
belong  to  the  Appalaclrian  system,  ami  are  con- 
tinuous northward  with  the  Helderbcrgs,  south- 
ward with  the  Shawungunks,  south-westward  with 
the  Delaware  Mountains,  and  westward  with  a 
high  plateau  which  occupies  much  of  the  region  of 
the  southern  half  of  Western  New  York,  and  a  part 
of  the  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Catskills  proper  cover  about  5000  sq.  m.,  chiefly  in 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.  Some  peaks  reach  nearly 
4000  feet  in  height.  The  mountains  generally 
have  steep  and  often  precipitous  ascents,  and  their 
summits  are  broad  and  rocky.  The  deep  valleys 
or  4  cloves'  of  this  region,  with* almost  perpendicular 
walls,  form  a  remarkable  scenic  feature.  What  is 
known  as  '  the  Catskill  red  sandstone  '  is  regarded 
bv  most  geologists  as  the  very  latest  formed  of  the 
Devonian  strata  of  North  America.  The  moun- 
tains are  well  wooded,  and  afford  many  summer- 
resorts  for  the  i>eople  of  the  larger  cities.  See 
Searing's  Land  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  ( 1885). 

Cat's-tail.  See  Bulrush. 

Cat's-tail  Crass.  See  Timothy  Grass. 

Cat'taro*  a  strongly  fortified  port  in  the  Aus- 
trian crown-land  of  Dalmatia,  lies  at  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  40  miles  SE.  of  Ragusa, 
under  the  steep  Montenegrin  hills.  Cattaro  has 
a  cathedral,  a  naval  school,  and  a  population  of 
5453,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Montenegrin  trade. 
At  one  time  the  capital  of  a  small  republic,  the 
town  in  1420  joined  the  republic  of  \  enice,  and 
after  varied  fortunes  was  handed  over  to  Austria  in 
1814  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.— The  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  consists  of  three  liasins  or 
lakes,  connected  by  straits  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Its  length  is  19  miles,  and  its  depth  from 
15  to  20  fathoms. 

Cattcicat,  or  Kattegat,  the  bay  or  arm  of  the 

sea  between  the  east  coast  of  Jutland  and  the  west 
coast  of  Sweden,  to  the  north  of  the  Danish  islands. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  Great 
|  and  Little  Belt  (q.v.),  and  by  the  Sound  ;  and  the 
I  Skager  Rack  ( o.  v. )  connects  it  with  the  North  Sea. 
The  length  of  the  Cattegat  is  about  150  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  85  miles.  Its  greatest  depth  is 
36  fathoms,  but  it  has  numerous  sand -hanks ;  and 
navigation  is  rendered  more  dangerous  by  its  strong 
currents  and  violent  storms.  The  Danish  shores  are 
low,  with  stretches  of  sand  or  reefs,  but  the  Swedish 
shore  is  very  steep  and  rocky. 

Cattcrmole,  George,  water-colour  painter  and 
book-illustrator,  was  born  at  Dicklehorough,  Nor- 
folk, 8th  August  1800.  He  began  life  as  a  topo 
graphical  draftsman.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
engaged  upon  Brit  Urn's  English  Cathedrals,  and 
in  1830  he  visited  Scotland  to  obtain  materials  for 
his  fine  series  of  illustrations  to  the  Waverley 
Novels.  He  was  soon  known  as  a  brilliant  designer, 
and  was  largely  employed  by  the  publishers,  con- 
tributing U>  the  annuals,  his  best  work  of  this 
class  being  the  illustrations  to  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
C.  Cattcrmole's  Historical  Annual,  dealing  with  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1822  he  was  elected  an 
associate  exhibitor,  and  in  1833  a  member,  of  the 
Water-colour  Society,  to  whose  exhibitions  he  con- 
tributed '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  witnessing  the  Execu 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex'  (1&39),  'Old  English 
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Hospitality'  (1839),  'The  Castle  Chapel'  (1840), 
'The  Assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray'  (1843), 
*  Cellini  defending  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo'  ( 1845), 
and  others  of  his  best  water-colours,  examples  of 
which  may  lie  studied  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  He  retired  from  the  society  in  1850.  and 
turned  his  attention  to  oil-painting,  exhibiting  '  A 
Terrible  Secret,'  a  work  in  this  medium,  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1863.  He  died  at  Clapham 
Common,  24th  July  18G8.  As  an  artist  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  great  versatility,  and  by  considerable 
power  of  grouping  and  composition.  lie  was  learned 
in  costume,  and  his  works  show  much  dramatic 
feeling.  He  gained  a  first-class  gold  medal  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Amsterdam,  and  of  the  Belgian 
Society  of  Water-colour  Painters. 

C'atti,  or  Chatti,  a  German  people,  erroneously 
included  by  Ca?sar  under  the  name  Suevi  (q.v. ), 
who  inhabited  a  country  pretty  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  present  Hesse.  They  took  part  in  the 
general  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Arminius ; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  end 
of  the  2d  century,  they  made  incursions  into  Roman 
Germany  and  Rluetia.  In  the  3d  centurv  their  name 
began  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Franks  (q.v.). 

Cattle*  In  the  I'nited  Kingdom  there  are 
twelve  native  breeds  of  cattle.  England  claims 
exactly  one-half  of  these— namely,  the  Shorthorn, 
Hereford,  Devon,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Red  Polled, 
Sussex,  and  Longhorn  breeds.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  cattle  in  Wales,  but  for  practical 

Surposes  they  may  be  reckoned  as  one  breed.  Four 
istinct  breeds  have  arisen  in  Scotland,  these  being 
the  Polled  Aberdeen -Angus,  Galloway,  Ayrshire, 
and  West  Highland  breeds.  The  remaining  one 
is  the  native  breed  of  Ireland,  the  hardy  little 
Kern',  regarded  as  one  of  the  purest  and  truest 
existing  representatives  of  the  ancient  Boa  lutmi- 
/runs.  In  addition  to  these  twelve  native  races, 
other  two  very  useful  breeds,  the  Jersev  and 
Guernsey,  have  become  domiciled  in  the  British 
Isles,  ami  there  are  also  a  few  of  the  famous 
Dutch  milking  cows  scattered  over  the  country. 
These  various  races,  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  crosses  between  two  or  more  of  them, 
make*  up  the  entire  cattle  stock  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which,  according  to  the  official  agricul- 
tural returns,  numbered  10,753,314  head  in  1805. 

The  Shorthorn  is  bv  far  the  most  numerous  and 
most  widely  diffused.  It  has  not  inaptly  been 
titled  the  '  Cosmopolitan  Shorthorn.'  It  lias  found 
a  home  in  almost  every  county  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  county  of  Durham  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  'cradle'  of  shorthorns;  indeed,  they  have 
often  been  spoken  of  both  at  home  and  abroad  as 
the  'Durham  breed.'  But  the  valuable  race  of 
native  cattle  from  which  the  improved  shorthorn 


Fig.  1.— Shorthorn  Bull  and  Cow. 


was  raised  abounded  freely  in  adjoining  counties 
as  far  back  as  reliable  history  enables  us  to  trace 
their  career.  Early  in  the  19th  century  they  were 
also  known  as  'Tees water'  cattle,  the  first  famous 
shorthorns  having  come  from  the  valley  of  the  Tees. 


The  brothers  Charles  and  Robert  Colling  were  the 
first  to  begin  the  systematic  improvement  of  the 
breed.  In  those  days  the  'rank  anil  file'  of  short- 
horn cattle  were  large,  high-standing  cattle,  good 
milkers,  but  rough  in  form  and  slow  in  fattening. 
The  Colling*  would  seem  to  have  at  once  directed 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  cattle 
where  they  were  most  defective,  and  thev  were 
successful  in  establishing  a  stock  of  cattle  of  a 
decidedly  more  profitable  character— wider  in  the 
rib,  more  symmetrical  in  the  frame,  shorter  in  the 
leg,  slightly  smaller  in  size,  heavier  in  flesh,  and 
more  speedy  in  maturing  and  fattening.  It  has 
been  said,  but  not  established  beyond  contention, 
that  in  effecting  this  improvement  the  Collings 
made  use  of  an  infusion  of  blood  from  some  of  the 
other  smaller  breeds.  It  is  more  likely  that- 
they  relied  upon  'selection'  in  breeding — the 
mating  of  animals  of  the  shorthorn  breed  which 
most  nearly  approached  to  their  ideal  character, 
and  fixing  the  type  by  pursuing  what  is  desig- 
nated as  'in-and-in'  breeding— i.e.  muting  animals 
which  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  a  system 
|  that  i*  known  to  assist  greatly  in  stamping  or 
fixing  peculiar  feature-  and  characteristics  upon 
races  of  stock.  The  success  of  the  Colling*  was 
sj>eedv  and  complete,  for  the  fame  of  their  cattle 
spread  so  rapidly  that  even  earlier  than  1810,  the 
year  of  the  '  first  great  public  sale'of  shorthorns/ 
thev  had  sold  cows  and  bulls  at  £100  each,  and 
had  hired  bulls  for  use  to  other  breeders  at  pre- 
miums of  from  £50  to  £100  a  year.  At  Charles 
Col  ling's  historical  sale  at  Kctton  in  1810,  29  cows 
and  heifers  realised  an  average  of  £140,  4s.  7d.  ; 
and  18  bulls  £169,  8s.  each.  Eight  years  later, 
at  Robert  Colling's  sale  at  Barmpton,  in  a  time 
of  great  depression,  an  average  of  £128,  9s.  lOd. 
was  obtained  for  61  animals.  The  sensatioual 
event  of  the  memorable  sale  at  Ketton  was  the 
purchase  of  the  celebrated  bull  'Comet'  at  the 
fabulous  price  of  1000  guineas. 

The  importance  and  interest  attaching  to  the 
operations  of  these  two  great  pioneer  breeder*  will  at 
once  lie  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  there 
is  not  at  the  present  day  a  well-bred  living  short- 
horn in  whose  pedigree  Colling  blood  does  not  figure 
prominently.  Colling's  successors  were,  on  the 
one  band,  Thomas  Bates ;  on  the  other,  the 
Booth  family,  whose  representatives  then  were 
Thomas  and  John  Booth.  At  the  Ketton  sale 
(1810)  Thomas  Bates  purchased  the  two-year- 
old  heifer  'Young  Duchess'  for  183  guineas. 
Thomas  Booth  taught  the  bull-calf  '  Albion  '  for  60 

{mineas ;  and  at  the  Barmpton  sale  (1818)  his 
mither,  John  Booth,  secured  the  yearling  bull 
'  Pilot '  for  270  guineas.  With  these  purchases  the 
shorthorn  breed  drifted  into  two  great  channels, 
which  by  degrees  absorl>ed  the  main  current  of  the 
race,  so  that  for  many  years  the  terms  '  Booth  '  and 
'  Bates '  shorthorns  have  been  as  applicable  in 
relation  to  the  lsivine  world  as  Whig  and  Tory  to 
the  political.  These  two  strains  of  Bates  "and 
Booth,  as  has  been  seen,  had  one  common  origin  in 
Colling's  blood,  but  in  course  of  time  they  developed 
distinctive  shapes  and  characteristics  which  in  the 
purer  representatives  are  still  well  maintained. 
Mr  Robert  Bruce,  than  whom  there  is  no  higher 
authority,  thus  descrilies  the  characteristics  of 
'  Booth '  and  '  Bates,'  speaking  in  the  first  place  of 
'  Bates  '  cattle  :  '  They  are  higher  standing,  better 
milking,  and  perhaps  gayer  looking  cattle  than 
the  Booths.  They  nave  as  a  rule  more  upright 
shoulders,  flatter  forerilw,  opener  sides,  with  long 
hindquarters  less  fully  packed  with  flesh  than  the 
rival  strain.  As  a  rule  their  heads  are  clean  cut 
and  pretty  wide,  while  the  bulls  have  long  arched 
muscular  necks  and  keen  tempers.  The  prevail- 
ing colours  in  this  strain  of  blood  are,  generally 
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speaking,  ilwner  than  in  the  other,  being  reds  ami 
nch  man*.  The  Booth  cattle  are  wider,  deeper,  and 
perhaj*  less  pretty.  Their  shoulders  are  more  laid 
Wk,  their  loreribe  and  flanks  deeper  and  better 
filled.  They  are  more  a  beef  than  a  milk  breed, 
with  well-packed  quarters  and  thick  loins.  The 
«ires  remind  one  more  of  a  fat  Smithfield  ox,  and 
they  move  without  that  courage  and  dash  so 
[«*uiliar  to  the  "  Duke's"  and  other  highly  valued 
►train*  of  the  Rate*  tribes.*  But  while  these  are 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  breed,  there  are  a 
urt'at  many  excellent  shorthorns  of  mixed  breeding 
which  do  not  show  any  decided  leaning  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
-hnrthonis  is  roan  of  varying  shades,  but  manv  are 
red.  and  some  white.  There  is  a  dislike  to  red!  and 
white  in  distinct  spot*  as  a  colour,  and  quite  an 
unreasonable  objection  to  white. 

In  precocity,  production  of  meat,  and  general 
utility,  the  shorthorn  is  unsurpassed.  Other  varieties 
may  excel  it  in  special  points  for  peculiar  purposes 
or  in  certain  limited  districts,  but  lor  a  combination 
of  all  the  more  useful  properties  of  domestic  cattle 
and  adaptability  to  varying  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  there  is  no  equal  'to  the  shorthorn.  The 
facility  with  which  the  shorthorn  adapts  itself  to 
changes  of  soil,  climate,  and  treatment  is  quite 
remarkable,  and  this  combined  with  the  valuable 
property  which  it  also  jstssesses  in  an  unequalled 
degree — suitability  for  crossing  with  and  improving 
uther  and  inferior  classes  of  cattle — has  spread  the 
improved  shorthorn  far  and  wide,  uot  only  in  its 
own  native  land,  but  hi  countries  beyond  the  seas. 
In  North  and  South  America,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  parts, 
the  suorthorn  has  l>een  extensively  introducer'.  In 
all  these  countries,  as  at  home,  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  effective  agents  in  improving 
the  native  races  of  cattle  and  in  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  high-class  beef.  Many  breeders  of  short- 
horn cattle  have  cultivated  the  fattening  to  the 
detriment  of  the  milking  properties.  Still,  while  it 
is  quite  common  to  meet  with  a  very  light  milker 
amongst  shorthorn  cows,  there  is  a  large  section  of 
the  breed  which  possesses  dairying  properties  of  the 
highest  order.  (Jood  shorthorn  cows  give  from  700 
to  lono  gallons  of  milk  in  twelve  months.  At  the 
Ixmdon  Christmas  Fat  Stock  Show  in  December 
lS*t7  the  class  of  shorthorn  steers  under  two  years 
old  (averaging  6712  days)  gave  an  average " live- 
weight  of  1396  lb.  ;  steers  over  two  and  under 
three  years  of  age  (averaging  988  days),  1870  lb. ; 
and  steers  over  three  years  old  (averaging  13'21 
days],  2116  lb.  each. 

Hrrtfnnl  cattle  display  strongly  fixed  and  jk*cu- 
liarly  distinctive  characteristics  both  in  outward 
features  and  general  attributes.  The  improver! 
breed  traces  directly  from  the  stock  of  cattle 
which  were  found  by  the  earliest  writers  on  agri- 
cultural topics  existing  in  the  county  of  Here- 
ford and  adjoining  districts — the  same  aboriginal 
variety  from  which  have  descended  the  Devon 
and  Sussex  breeds.  The  improvement  of  the 
Hereford  would  seem  to  have  Wen  begun  by  the 
Tomkins  family  far  Wk  in  the  18th  century,  and 
*a*  taken  up  in  a  systematic  manner  by  Benjamin 
Tomkins  alsuit  1766,  and  carried  on  by  him  with 
much  energy  and  success  until  his  death  in  181a. 
His  herd  was  continued  by  his  daughters  till  1819 
one  year  later  than  the  Barmptou  sale  of  short- 
horns), when  it  was  dispersed  ny  public  auction. 
Twenty-eight  breeding  animals  realised  an  average 
of  £149  per  hear! ;  four  adult  bulls  having  brought  as 
much  as  £267,  los.  each  ;  and  two  bull-calves  £181, 
'i*.  6d.  each.  From  that  time  the  fortunes  of  the 
'breed  fell  into  other  hands,  and  never  for  a  moment 
h»ve  the  Hereford  stock -owners  wavered  in  their 
loyalty  to  their  fine  old  breed  of  cattle.    There  is 


little  donbt  that  infusions  of  foreign  blood  con- 
tributed to  some  extent  to  the  building  up  of  the 
modern  Hereford.  In  the  17th  century  cattle  had 
been  imported  into  Hereford  from  Flanders  by 
Lord  Scudamore,  and  in  later  times  there  had  been 
introductions  of  stock  from  various  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  dominant  ingredient, 
however,  is  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  county,  and 
selection  in  breeding  and  careful  management  have 
l>een  the  principal  agencies  by  which  the  breed  has 
been  brought  to  the  high  standard  it  has  now 
attained.  The  modern  typical  Hereford  is  red  in 
colour,  with  white  face  and  white  marks  in  the  top 


Fig.  2.  — Hereford  Bull  and  Cow. 

line  of  the  neck,  liack  over  the  crops,  as  well  as  in 
the  chest  and  bottom  line  all  the  way  luickwarrls. 
The  'white  face'  is  indeed  the  'tribal  badge'  of 
the  Hereford,  and  with  their  wide  and  graceful 
horns  they  are  singularly  handsome  in  outward 
appearance.  Formerly  there  were  gray -faced  or 
spotted  Herefords ;  and  even  yet  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a  strain  of  Herefords  known  as  '  smoky  faced 
Montgomeries,'  The  Herefords  are  similar  in  size 
to  the  shorthorn  ;  usually  broad  along  the  back 
and  heavily  fleshed,  but  occasionally  light  in  the 
thighs  and  deficient  in  internal  fat.  Their  highest 
property  lies  in  their  value  as  grazing  cattle  ;  and 
this  has  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of 
Hereford  bulls  in  breeding  cattle  for  the  rolling 
prairie-ranches  of  the  western  states  of  America. 
They  are  harrly  cattle,  with  a  rank  coat  of  hair 
and  thick  mellow  hide,  and  they  are  excellent 
'  foragers ' — all  iioints  of  special  importance  in 
ranche  cattle.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  beef-prislnc- 
ing  breed ;  matures  early  and  yields  meat  of 
the  finest  quality.  As  a  rule  the  cows  are  deficient 
as  milkers,  for  this  property  has  never  been 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  average 
live- weight  of  two-year-old  Hereford  steers  ( averag- 
ing 634  (lavs )  at  the  London  Christmas  Fut  Stock 
Show  in  Decemlier  1887  was  1390  lh.  ;  of  steers 
over  and  under  three  years  (averaging  938  days), 
1742  lb.  ;  anrl  of  steers  over  three  years  (averaging 
1310  days),  2041  lb.  There  are  a  few  excellent 
herds  of  Herefords  in  Ireland,  and  they  have  been 
exported  in  large  numl»ers  to  foreign  countries, 
notably  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Devon  cattle  are  deep  red  in  colour,  and  have 
frequently  a  white  spot  on  the  )>elly  just  in  front  of 
the  udder,  with  with?  round  loins,  smaller  in  size 
than  the  two  breeds  just  mentioned.  It  is  noted 
for  the  almost  perfect  formation  of  the  shoulder, 
which  is  laid  into  the  IkkIv  with  remarkable 
neatness.  The  breed  has  still  its  headquarters 
in  Devon  and  Somerset,  where  it  has  held  undis- 
puted sway  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  won  the 
admiration  of  Arthur  Young,  who  gives  interesting 
information  regnrding  the  breed  in  hi-  report  dated 
1776.  Here  also  there  was  one  'master  mind'  at 
work  on  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Mr 
Quartly  of  Midland  is  described  by  Young  as  the 
most  celebrated  of  breeders  in  North  Devon  ;  and 
the  greatest  of  our  early  writers  on  agriculture 
gives  a  most  minute  account  of  the  scheme  of 
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breeding  which  was  pursued  by  Mr  Quartly  and  his 
brother,  'the  clergyman  who  interests*  himself 
much  in  live-stock.  The  ideal  animal  which  the 
Quartlys  kept  before  them  and  bred  up  to  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  typical  Devon  of  to-day:  anil 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  sound  and  systematic 
method  of  breeding  imprinted  an  indelible  stamp 
upon  the  race  through  which  the  blood  of  their 
stock  has  freely  permeated.  In  former  limes,  when 
cattle  were  beasts  of  burden,  the  Devons  were 

S-eatly  esteemed  for  their  agility  and  hardiness, 
ow  that  the  yoke  has  fallen  ujkiu  other  shoulders, 
the  'Rubies  of  the  West,'  as  the  plump  little 
Devons  have  l»ecn  called  by  their  admirers,  are 
holding  a  high  position  as  beef-producers.  The 
quality  of  their  meat  is  excelled  l»y  none ;  and 
while  they  are  small  in  size,  they  give  a  good 
return  for  the  food  they  consume.  Grarrard,  writing 
in  1800,  attributed  the  excellence  of  Devon  cattle 
mainly  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  high  dry 
ground,  calcareous  soil,  and  sweet  pasture  wi;„re 
tbey  were  bred  ;  but  he  considered  it  might  lie  :  l.  c 
to  some  extent  due  to  an  admixture  of  finer  blood 
from  the  still  warmer  continent  of  Europe.  There 
may  have  lieeu  some  slight  foundation  for  this 
latter  suggestion  ;  hut  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
main  forces  and  features  now  existing  in  Devon 
cattle  are  distinctively  native  to  the  south-west 
of  England.  This  idea  is  strengthened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  estimate  of  Devon  cattle  formed 
by  Ilakewell,  who  declared  that  they  could  not  be 
improved  by  any  cross.  From  the  first  ami  greatest 
of  all  our  early  improvers  of  farm  live-stock  this 
testimony  is  weighty.  The  dairy  properties  of  the 
breed  are  not  of  a  high  order.  The  yield  of  milk  is 
comparatively  small,  but  it*  quality  is  exception- 
ally rich.  Some  rare  specimens  of  the  breed  have 
reached  19  cwt.  live  weight  at  four  years  old,  but 
the  average  is  much  Mow  that.  At  the  London 
Christmas  Fat  Stock  Show  in  December  1887  the 
class  of  two-year-old  Devon  steers  (averaging  681 
days)  gave  an  average  live- weight  of  12.15  lb.  ; 
steers  over  two  and  under  three  years  old  (averag- 
ing 996  days),  1489  lb. ;  and  steers  over  three  years 
(averaging  1320  days),  1734  lb.  each. 

The  lied  Polled  cattle  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
are  supposed  to  bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  polled 
breeds  of  Scotland  through  the  circumstance  that 
formerly  Scotch  cattle  were  freely  transported  to  be 
fattened  on  the  Norfolk  pastures.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  red  polled  breed  has  l>een  sufficiently 
long  associated  with  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to  enable 
these  counties  to  claim  them  as  natives.  Marshall 
in  his  Political  Economy  of  Norfolk,  published 
in  1782,  tells  us  that  the' native  cattle  ot  Norfolk 
were  'a  small,  hardy  thriving  race,  fattening  as 
freely  at  three  years  old  as  cattle  in  general  do  at 
four  or  five.  They  are  small  boned,  short  legged, 
round  harrelled,  well  loincd  ;  the  favourite  colour 
a  blood -red  with  a  white  or  mottled  face.'  Arthur 
Young,  writing  in  1794,  says  the  Suffolk  breed  of 
cattle  '  is  universally  polled,  that  is,  without  horns  ; 
♦lie  size  small ;  few  rise  when  fattened  to  above 
50  stone  ( 14  lb.) ;  the  milk  veins  remarkably  large ; 
cows  upon  good  land  give  a  great  quantity  of  rich 
milk.'  These  are  the  progenitors  of  the  modern 
red  polls,  and  all  the  good  features  of  the  old  breed 
have  been  retained  and  developed.  The  cattle 
are  now  relatively  larger,  still  blood -red  in  colour, 
but  with  no  white  face,  good  meat  producers,  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  licst  of  all  the 
native  English  breeds  from  a  dairying  point  of 
view.  Individual  shorthorn  cows  will  be  found  to 
exceed  them  in  yield  of  milk,  but  red -polled  cows 
are  distinguished  for  high  average  milking  pro- 
perties. The  breed  has  found  much  favour  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  elsewhere  abroad. 
Its  uniformity  of  colour,  absence  of  horns,  and 


usefulness  both  as  beef  and  milk  producers  have 
won  for  it  many  hearty  admirers  in  America. 
.Sussex  cattle  are  also  uniformly  red  in  colour. 


with  strong  spreading  horns,  larger  in  size  than 
the  Devons,  heavy  meat  producers,  but  deficient 
in  dairying  properties.    Marshall  is  probably  right 


in  stating  1 1796  98)  that  the  Sussex,  Devon.  Here- 
ford, North  Wales,  and  (Jloueestershire  cattle  bad 
all  sprung  from  the  same  aboriginal  stock ;  and  that 
in  fact  they  were  '  varieties  arising  from  soils  and 
management  of  the  native  breeds  of  this  island.' 
Formerly  Sussex  cows  were  highly  esteemed  for 
their  milking  properties,  but  in  the  rage  for  beef- 
production  these  have  unfortunately  been  destroyed. 
Sussex  cattle  mature  early,  grow  to  great  weights, 
and  in  late  years  they  have  been  improving  in 
quality.  They  have  "also  found  supporters  in 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  in  the  United  Stat**  of 
America.  Young  Sussex  steers  (averaging  669 
days)  at  the  London  Christmas  Fat  St«»ek  Show  in 
1887  reached  an  average  live-weight  of  1436  lb., 
ami  three-vear-old  steers  (averaging  1341)  days), 
2030  lb.  each. 

Lonyhom  cattle  are  now  in  few  hands :  so  few 
indeedthat  the  breed  may  lie  said  to  be  approach- 
ing extinction.  They  are  big,  rough,  ungainly 
cattle,  with  long  drooping  horns  which  are  often 
so  shaped  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  animals  to 
graze  short  pasture.  The  cows  give  a  fair  quantity 
of  very  rich  milk,  ami  the  bullock:-  grow  and  fatten 
to  great  weights.  Hut  for  general  utility  they  are 
U'ing  ousted  by  smaller,  finer,  ami  more  rapidly 
maturing  varieties.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
this  breed  from  the  fact  that  it  was  upon  it  that 
the  past  great  improver  of  farm  live-stock,  Koliert 
Bakewell(q. v. )  of  Dishley,  tried  his  earliest  experi- 
ments. The  improvement  of  live-stock  upon  scien- 
tific principles  dates  from  1755,  when  Ilakewell 
liegan  his  great  work  with  loughoms.  These  cattle 
were  at  one  time  widely  diffused  through  England, 
and  also  obtained  a  footing  in  Ireland,  but  were 
many  years  ago  supplanted  by  shorthorns,  Here- 
fords,  Devons,  or  other  varieties. 

Welsh  cattle  present  considerable  variety  of 
type  and  character,  yet  there  is  all  through  a 
noticeable  family  likeness,  arising  of  course  in 
their  common  origin  in  the  aboriginal  cattle  of  the 
principality.  They  are  black  in  colour,  with  long 
horns,  hardy  in  constitution,  good  milkers,  slow  in 
maturing,  but  aide  to  sulndst  and  thrive  upon 
scanty  tare.  In  late  years  they  have  been  con- 
siderably improved,  especially  in  their  fattening 
properties.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  many  of 
them  attain  great  weights  at  from  three  to  four 
years  old.  The  average  live- weight  of  Welsh  steers 
at  the  Ixindon  Christmas  Fat  Stock  Show  in  1887 
was  2111  lb.  each,  their  average  having  been  1286 
days. 

Amongst  the  four  Scotch  breeds  of  cattle  the 
Polled  Abcrdtcn- Angus  is  well  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence. I)eseended  directly  from  the  ancient 
polled  cattle  of  Angus  (  Forfarshire )  and  liuchan 
(in  Aberdeenshire)-  two  varieties  of  the  same  type, 
known  in  the  former  as  '  Doddics,'  and  in  the  latter 
as  '  Ilumlies  '—this  valuable  lieef  producing  breed 
has  made  great  strides  in  public  favour  since  1S78. 
when,  with  five  plump  black  polls  the  late  Mr 
William  M'Combie  (1805  80)  of  Tillyfour  carried 
off  the  champion  prize  for  the  liest  group  of  '  meat- 
making  '  cattle  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  no 
fewer  than  sixty  different  varieties  of  cattle  were 
represented,  including  the  best  of  the  English 
breeds.  That  remarkable  triumph  has  been  fol- 
lowed bv  great  achievements  at  home,  the  breed 
having  in  1881,  18H5,  and  1887  won  the  £100  Cham- 
pion Plate  at  the  London  Christmas  Fat  Stock 
Show.  The  improvement  of  the  breed  was  begun 
before  the  advent  of  the  19th  century,  and  all 
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through  it*  breeders  have  lieen  careful  to  preserve 
and  cultivate  its  exceptionally  high  properties  in  the 
production  of  meat  of  the  choicest  quality.  In  this 
lie*  the  chief  excellence  of  the  breed,  ami  in  these 
lie  characteristic  is  one  of  great  value.  This 
property  in  the  northern  polls,  coiuhined  with  the 
»oml  system  of  feeding  pursued  in  Scotland,  has 
•retired  '  prime  Scotch  '  beef  the  highest  favour  and 
Icri^-  ^t  price  in  the  London  market    At  MM  time 


Fig.  3.— Polled  Aberdeen- Angus  Bull  and  Cow. 

the  rows  of  this  breed  gave  a  liourttiful  yield  of  rich 
milk,  hut  owing  to  the  breeders'  attention  having  so 
_■  Urn  mainly  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
fattening  properties,  they  are  now  only  moderate 
km    In  recent  years  the  breed  has  improved 
- 'Irrahly  in  earij  maturity,  and  at  the  London 
Kit  Stock  Show  in  December  1887  it  surpassed  all 
other  breeds  in  this  important  property.    At  that 
dm*  the  class*  of  polled  Aberdeen-Angus  steers 
under  two  years  (averaging  IMJ7  days  in  age)  gave 
an  average  live-weight  of  147"»  lb. ;  and  steers  over 
two  and  under  three  years  (averaging  984  days), 
1971  lit.    I; In  k  is  the  prevailing  colour,  but  occa- 
sionally a  rwl  calf  is  dropped. 

The  (JaJloirtiy  breed,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  where  it  has  existed  it 
it  believed  fur  centuries,  has  an  undeninble  claim 

to  an  ancient  lineage.  It* 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
bygone  ages,  but  enough 
of  its  history  is  known  to 
insure  for  this  breed  a 
high  position  amongst  the 
native  races  of  British 
cattle.  Hlack  and  horn- 
less like  the  polled  Al>er- 
deen-Angus  breed,  Gallo- 
way cattle  diller  substan- 
tially from  the  former,  not 
only  in  outward  features, 
but  also  in  their  inherent 

(>roperti©8.  They  are 
laggy  and  muscular  in 
thicker  hide  and  ranker 
of  hair,  but  they  do  not  mature  so  quickly, 
and  are  not  so  well  suited  for  rapid  house-feeding 
H  the  northern  polls.  But  the  Galloways  are 
"VM-Uent  grazing  cattle,  and  for  this  pro|K?rty 
tbey  have  been  highly  esteemed  for  many  genera- 
tions. Uith  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  recent 
>>ar«  they  have  been  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
America,  where  they  have  been  found  admirably 
adapted  for  ranching  purposes.  They  are  exceed- 
:j:>  r«p;in.«t  ;i r h i  hardy,  and  have  surpassed  several 
•if  the  other  finer  varieties  on  the  ranches  of  the 
»e»tern  states  of  America,  where  the  cattle  have 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  walking  in  finding 
f<x*l  and  water. 

From  a  dairy -farmer*  point  of  view,  the  Ayr- 
«W  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  British 
bnedt  of  rattle.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  is 
'•  i  r.ii  more  than  probable  that  its  progenitors 
»<re  of  Dutch  extraction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
*»  veil  established  as  a  famous  dairy  breed  in 


Fig.  1— Galloway  BulL 

•miliar  in  size,  more 
apjiearance,  having  a 


the  south-west  of  Scotland  liefore  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  The  prevailing  colours  are  brown 
and  white,  but  some  are  almost  entirely  white, 
others  are  almost  a  whole  brown.  They  are  wide, 
low  set  cattle,  with  fine  horns  curving  upwards. 
They  are  second-rate  cattle  as  l*eef-producers,  but 
as  profitable  general  dairy  cattle  they  are  unsur- 
passed. A  fairly  good  Ayrshire  cow  will  give  600 
gallons  of  milk  in  a  year,  a  very  large  quantity  for 
her  moderate  size. 

There  is  no  more  handsome  animal  of  the 
bovine  species  than  a  genuine  representative 
of  the  U'att  Highimiil  breed.  Almost  as  large 
in  size  as  the  shorthorn,  and  quite  as  well 
pro[>ortioned  in  the  frame,  the  West  Highlander 
gains  in  appearance  by  his  rank  shaggy  coat  of 
hair,  long,  spreading,  gracefully  turned  iiorns,  and 
hardy,  muscular,  and  defiant  gait.  With  the  Wild 
White  cattle  of 
Chillingham  and 
the  tiny  little 
Kerry  of  Ireland, 
the  West  Highland 
is  regarded  as  the 
finest  existing  re- 
presentative of  the 
ancient  cattle  of 
Britain.  The 
breed  presents  con- 
siderable variety 
in  size  and  colour. 
Dun  or  yellow  of 
various  shades  is 
the  prevailing 
colour,  but  many 


Fig.  5.— West  Highland  Cow. 


are  black  or  brindled.  They 
mature  slowly,  but  their  l»eef  is  much  esteemed  for 
its  quality  and  flavour.  They  are  unequalled  for 
hardiness,  and  can  be  kept  with  advantage  where 
no  other  breed  would  sulwist.  The  cattle  of 
Orkney  ami  Shetland  differ  considerably  from  the 
varieties  on  the  mainland,  but  they  nre  aa  a  rule 
of  an  inferior  character  and  small  in  size. 

The  AVrn/  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  recognised 
varieties  of  British  cattle.  The  breed  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  bleak  hills  and  upland  pastures  of 
the  county  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  having 
been  much  neglected  by  Irish  farmers,  it  forms 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cattle  stock  of 
Ireland,  which  now  mainly  consists  of  crosses 
l*»twecn  the  improved  shorthorn  and  'old  Irish 
cows,'  which  were  of  mixed-bred  nondescript 
character.  Kerry  cattle  are  very  hardy,  and  the 
attributes  of  the  Kerry  cow  have  thus  been  truth- 
fully described  by  Vouatt  :  'Truly  the  poor  man's 
cow,  living  everywhere,  hardy,  yielding  for  her 
size  abundance  of  milk  of  good  quality,  and  fatten- 
ing rapidly  when  required.'  Black  is  the  prevail- 
ing colour,  and  their  bonis  are  upturned  and  often 
peculiarly  '  cocked.'  There  is  a  sub- variety  called 
the  '  Dexter  Kerry,'  shorter  in  the  leg,  thicker  in 
body,  and  heavier  in  the  flesh  than  the  Kerry 
proiwr. 

The  extension  of  dairy-farming  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  somewhat  meagre  milking  pro 

IMTtie*  of  the  greater  proportion  of  l>riti-~li  cattle, 
iave  led  to  the  importation  of  large  numbers  of 
Channel  Island  cattle.  These— often  indiscrimin- 
ately called  Aldernev  cattle — comprise  the  Jnsi;/ 
and  Guermeif  breetls,  supposed  to  )>e  from  one 
common  origin,  but  known  to  have  l»een  bred  in 
purity  in  the  respective  islands  of  these  names  for 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  years.  They  are  lioth  essen- 
tially dairy  breeds,  giving  an  abundant  yield  of  rich 
highly-coloured  milk.  The  Jersey  is  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  is  docile,  delicate,  and  of  graceful 
deer-like  form.  In  the  production  of  lieef  it  is  of 
little  value.  The  Guernsey  is  not  only  larger,  but 
also  hardier  and  more  generally  useful.    When  in 
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Fig.  6. — Jersey  Cow. 


full  milk,  whole  herdB  of  Jersey  cows  give  an  aver- 
age of  9J  lb.  of  Imttereach  cow" per  week,  an  excep- 
tional cuw  occasionally  giving  as  much  as  16  lb.  of 

bntter  in  one  week. 
Good  Jersey  cows  vield 
from  500  to  700  gallons 
of  milk,  and  from  300 
to  350  lb.  of  butter  in 
twelvemonths.  Guern- 
sey cows  have  exceeded 
800  gallons  of  milk  in  a 
year,  and  the  noted  c«»w 
*  Select.'  when  six  years 
old,  gave  22J  lb.  of 
butter  in  seven  days, 
this  quantity  being  ob- 
tained from  19  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  In  America  still  higher  records 
have  been  obtained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  improvement  of 
cattle-breeding  on  scientific  principles  was  begun 
by  Bakewell  in  1755.  Almost  continuously  since 
then  the  good  work  has  been  prosecuted  with 
energy  andsuccess,  and  for  many  years  the  British 
Isles  have  been  regarded  as  the  origin  and  head- 
quarters of  almost  all  the  most  valuable  varieties 
of  farm  live-stock.  For  generations  foreign 
countries  have  freely  resorted  to  these  islands 
for  improved  live-stock,  and  this  export  trade 
goes  on  as  briskly  and  as  extensively  as  ever. 
The  United  States  of  America  have  in  particular 
drawn  very  largely  upon  British  herds,  and  a 
great  stimulus  to  this  trade  with  the  United 
States  has  been  given  by  the  extension  of  the 
ranching  system.  Vast  areas  of  grazing  land  in 
the  western  states  and  territories  have  lieen 
acquired  by  syndicates  for  the  breeding  an.)  rear- 
ing of  cattle ;  and  with  the  view  of  improving 
the  stock  of  native  cattle,  large  numliers  of  well- 
bred  bulls  of  the  leading  British  varieties,  either 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  descended 
from  imported  stock,  have  been  sent  to  the  West 
for  use  on  ranches. 

The  cattle  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
present  almost  endless  variety  of  form  and 
character.  This  is  what  might  be  expected 
when  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  descended 
from  importations  of  cattle  from  Spain,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  and  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  About  the  year  1525, 
some  six  years  after  the  discovery  of  Mexico  by 
the  Spaniard  Cortes,  cattle  were ' introduced  into 
that  country  from  Spain,  and  in  the  abundant 
pasturage  of  the  Mexican  territory  they  increased 
rapidly,  spreading  with  the  enterprising  Spanish 
settlers  into  Texas,  California,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Far  West.  Exactly  a  hundred  years  later 
the  Dutch  settlers  in  Sew  York  brought  cattle 
thither  from  Holland,  and  a  few  years  earlier 
small  importations  of  cattle  had  been  made  from 
the  West  India  Islands  into  Virginia.  The  earliest 
of  these  arrivals  in  Virginia  are  assigned  to  1610 
and  1611,  hut  that  colony  was  broken  up  in  1622 
by  the  Indians,  who  massacred  347  men,  women, 
and  children,  and,  it  is  presumed,  also  destroyed 
their  cattle.  In  1624 — four  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  English  Plymouth  colony  there— cattle 
were  Introduced  into  Massachusetts  from  England, 
and  many  other  importations  followed  during  the 
next  few" years.  The  Swedes  brought  cattle  into 
Delaware  in  1627,  and  in  1631  and  two  following 
years  Danish  emigrants  introduced  cattle  from 
their  native  country  into  New  Hampshire.  Eng- 
lish emigrants  settled  in  Maryland  in  1633,  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  in  16(50  and  1670,  anil 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1682,  and  took  with  them,  or 
had  sent"  after  them,  large  numbers  of  English 
cattle.    The  French  colonists  brought  cattle  into 


Quebec  as  early  as  1608  ;  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  17th  century  fresh  importations  of  European 
cattle  poured  into  the  great  American  continent. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  while  importations  of 
cattle  were  made  from  all  the  countries  named, 
and  perhaps  from  others  also,  the  existing  cattle 
stock  of  America — leaving  out  the  Mexican,  now 
more  commonly  called  Texan,  cattle,  which  are 
still  a  race  by  themselves- are  largely  of  British 
origin.  In  the  earlier  importations,  again  exclud- 
ing Mexico,  British  cattle  preponderated  ;  and  ittst 
as  the  English  language  has  submerged  all  others 
in  the  gradual  development  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, so  has  British  blood  become  the  dominating 
element  in  the  main  bulk  of  the  cattle  stock  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  nuthentic  information  as 
to  the  character  of  the  cattle  first  introduced  into 
America,  but  all  the  leading  breeds  of  the  British 
Isles,  as  well  as  the  chief  milking  breeds  of  the 
European  continent,  are  now  strongly  represented 
in  North  America.  There,  as  at  home,  the  English 
shorthorn  predominates,  and  there  are  also  strong 
representations  of  the  Hereford.  Polled  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Galloway,  Devon,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Bed 
Polls,  Jersey  and  Dutch  breeds.  The  cattle  of 
America  are  l>eing  speedily  improved,  chiefly  by 
the  use  of  well-bred  bulls,  either  iiiqsjrted  from 
the  British  Isles  or  bred  from  imported  cattle. 
Still,  the  majority  of  them  are  of  an  inferior 
character  —  quite  unworthy  of  the  rich  country 
which  they  «>ecupy.  The'Iexan  cattle  still  retain 
the  rough  coarse  character  which  distinguished 
their  S]>anish  ancestors.  Improvement  amongst 
the  Texan  cattle  is  proceeding  very  slowly. 

The  cattle  of  Australia,  which  are  small,  slow- 

Cwing,  and  of  inferior  quality  as  beef  producers, 
e  also  l»een  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  British  stock,  chietly  of  the  Shorthorn, 
Hereford,  and  Polled  Aberdeen -Angus  breeds. 

In  the  management  of  cattle  there  is  perhapft  even 
greater  variation  than  in  the  character  of  the  cattle 
themselves.  A  full  description  of  the  various 
methods  of  management  would  itself  occupy  a 
moderate  volume.  It  must  suffice  here  to  mention 
two  or  three  leading  features  in  cattle  economy. 
In  the  British  Isles  the  ox  is  no  longer  a  beast 
of  burden,  save  in  a  very  few  localities.  The 
yoke  has  fallen  upon  the  horse,  except  where 
both  have  been  relieved  by  the  steam-engine. 
The  two  main  purposes  for  which  cattle  are  now 
reared  are  the  production  of  milk  and  butcher- 
meat.  Certain  breeds,  as  already  indicated,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  milk-production,  such  as  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  cattle  ;  others, 
notably  the  shorthorn  and  red-polled  breeds,  are 
distinguished  for  the  combination  of  ltoth  milking 
and  fattening  properties  of  the  highest  order ;  while 
others  again,  sucn  as  the  Polled  Aberdeen- Angus, 
the  Hereford  and  Devon,  &c,  display  remarkable 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  yield  meat  of*  the  choicest 
quality.  The  farmer  of'  course  selects  the  breed 
best  adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  he  lives,  and 
to  the  purjs»ses  he  has  in  view.  As  a  rule  cattle  of 
all  kinds,  whether  dairying  or  fattening,  spend  the 
summer  on  the  pasture  fields ;  and  it  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  either  where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  grass,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  force  the  growth, 
fattening,  or  milking  of  the  animals,  that  anv  food 
lieyond  what  they  can  pick  up  for  themselves  is 
given  to  cattle  on  the  fields.  Oil  cake,  cotton- 
cake,  and  bruised  grain— partly  imported,  mostly 
home  grown — are  the  principal  auxiliary  foods  on 
pasture.  Where  a  careful  system  of  management 
prevails,  the  cattle  are  put  into  comfortable  houses 
overnight  as  soon  as  tlic  chill  autumnal  evenings 
set  in  ;  and  throughout  the  winter  they  are  kept 
almost  entirely  in  the  houses,  store-cattle  petting 
out  now  and  again  about  mid -day  when  the  weather 
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is  favourable.  As  winter  food,  turnips  anil  straw 
or  bay  preponderate,  but  in  the  improved  practice  of 
recent  years  smaller  quantities  of  roots  and  more  of 
the  concentrated  foods,  such  as  cake  and  grain,  are 
Win};  jiiven  to  cattle.  Silage  is  fast  becoming  an 
important  article  of  food  for  cattle.  Now  cattle 
are  fattened  oil*  at  from  eighteen  to  thirty  months 
old.  instead  of  from  three  to  five  years,  as  prior  to 
lsjo.  Tlte  essence  of  the  feeder'sart  is  to  produce 
the  maximum  quantity  of  first-class  meat  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  nt  the  lowest  possible 
eott  |  and  in  the  struggle  after  this  the  maturing 
and  fattening  properties  of  cattle  have  Wen  greatly 
accelerated.  The  young  or  'baby-beef,'  as  it  has 
'wen  called,  is  more  tender  and  perhaps  more  palat- 
able than  the  substantial  4  rounds '  of  the  slow- 
growing  five-year-old  Weves  of  'fifty  venre  ago;' 
Imt  it  is  questionable  if  it  is  either  so  wholesome  or 
*»  strength-giving.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  popular 
tA^te  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  •baby-beef;'  and 
what  the  public  desire  the  feeder  must  endeavour  to 
Hipply. 

Since  1880  thero  has  been  considerable  growth  in 
dairy-farming  throughout  the  British  Isles.  When 
it  U  mentioned,  however,  that  in  1895  butter  to  the 
value  of  £16,80*2,400,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of 
£4,174,181, were  im|»orted  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  will  W  Men  that  there  is  room  for  still  further 
extension.  The  system  of  management  on  dairy- 
farms  varies  according  to  the  locality  and  ohjecta 
of  the  farmer.  Where  the  milk  can  W  conveniently 
disposed  of  or  despatched  to  towns,  attention  is  given 
mainly  to  milk-selling,  which  is  the  least  trouble- 
some, and  perhaps  also  the  most  profitable  system  of 
dairying.  In  other  cases  butter  is  the  staple  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  ;  in  other  parti*  again,  cheese- 
making  is  the  prevailing  feature.  The  consumption 
of  milk  a<*  human  food  has  vastly  increased  in  recent 
years.  The  rate  of  consumption  keeps  on  growing, 
and  ingenious  facilities  are  devised  for  bringing 
fresh  milk  from  distant  dairies — dairies  from  50  to 
60  miles  distant — into  towns  every  morning.  As 
wonhl  W  expected,  the  calves  bred"  on  dairy-farrns 
gel  little  of  their  mothers'  milk.  They  are  reared 
principally  on  1  milk  suWtitutes,'  either  prepared 
at  home  or  by  firms  who  make  the  production  of 
cattle  foods  their  sole  or  chief  business.  Linseed 
in  various  forms  is  very  extensively  used  in  calf- 
rearing. 

Cattle  are  very  variously  used,  and  are  the  only 
or  the  chief  Wast*  of  draught  in  many  countries,  as 
Cape  Colony  and  large  part  of  America.  In  India 
also  horned  cattle  are  the  only  Wasts  used  for 
ploughing,  and  are  chiefly  valued  as  draught 
animals.    A  famous  breed  was  formed  for  military 

IiaqMjses ;  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  there  is  a 
iigh-cla*s  breed  of  trotting  bullocks.  The  best 
ghee  of  India  is  obtained  from  the  milk  not  of  cows 
'«ut  of  buffaloes.  In  China,  no  use  whatever  is 
made  of  cow's  milk,  though  human  milk  is  some- 
times given  to  old  people  as  a  restorative.  Nearer 
home,  in  Italy  even,  milk  and  butter  are  but  little 
used,  and  cows  are  in  request  mainly  for  rearing 
calve*.  The  large  Italian  breed  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  their  young ;  and  milch  cows,  if  wanted, 
air  brought  from  Switzerland.  In  Italy  and  some 
other  countries,  cattle  are  all  stall-fed,"  vine,  elm, 
and  oak  leaves  forming  an  important  part  of  their 

foofi. 

Wild  Cattle.—  In  various  parts  of  the  world, 
fpicies  occur  of  cattle  more  or  less  wild,  which  are 
wrtainly  different  from  any  of  the  domesticated 
European  breeds.  Such  are  the  Banteng  ( Bos 
',>»tf $>•!•,  the  Gaur  Ox  (B.  gaums),  the  ( .aval 
B  ti'inrus).  But  besides  these  extra-European 
wild  cattle,  there  are  abundant  remains  of  three 
nrtoaUv  extinct  European  species,  from  which  the 
<iomedti"cated  breeds  are  Wlieved  to  have  gradually 


originated.  These  are  B.  primigenius,  B.  longi- 
frons,  B.  frontosus.  The  first  became  virtually 
extinct  within  historic  times,  is  known  as  the 
Ur  in  the  NiWlungenlied,  was  domesticated  in 
Switzerland  in  the  Neolithic  period,  was  common 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  in  the  time  of 
Cfl'sar,  seems  to  have  persisted  in  Poland  till  the 
17th  century,  and  still  survives  in  a  semi-wild 
stage,  'though  much  degenerated  in  size,'  in  Chil- 
linghnm  Park  in  the  north  of  NorthumWrland.  In 
160*2  the  flock  numWred  but  '28;  in  1875,  6*2  in  all. 
At  Cadzow  near  Hamilton  is  another  herd,  differing 
somewhat  from  those  of  Chillingham,  but  presumed 
to  be  also  representatives  of  a  detachment  of  the 
wild  cattle  that  roamed  the  Caledonian  Forest. 
Other  herds  arc  still  found  at  ('hartley  (Stafford- 
shire), Somerford  (Cheshire),  and  Kilmory  (Argyll- 
shire) ;  whilst  that  at  tJisburn  (Yorkshire)  became 
extinct  in  1859,  and  that  of  Lyme  (Cheshire) 
dwindled  from  34  head  in  1850  to  4  in  1875. 
Though  the  interesting  survivals  preserved  at 
Chillingham  '  are  less  •altered  from  the  true primi- 
genius tyj>e  than  any  other  known  breed,'  there  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  from  their  white  colour  and 
some  other  features  that  they  are  descended  from 
a  partially  domesticated  ancestry.  As  to  other 
descendants  of  B.  pri  mi  genius,  which  have  diverged 
further  from  the  primitive  type,  it  is  generally- 
supposed  that  the  Podolian  cattle  of  South  Russia, 
I  Hungary,  c*c,  the  larger  breeds  in  Friesland, 
I  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
I  the  Pembroke  breed  in  England,  are  to  W  referred 
I  back  to  the  same  source. 

B.  longifrons  or  bntchyceros  was  a  smaller  animal 
with  short  Ixxly.  It  was  domesticated  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  Neolithic  period  ;  it  was  early  intro- 
duced into  Britain  (vast  quantities  of  its  Wiies 
having  Wen  found  in  remains  of  a  lake-dwelling  at 
Croyland ) ;  and  it  has  its  probable  descendants  in 
some  of  the  mountain  breeds  of  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Bavaria  (e.g.  the  Appenzell  cattle),  and, 
according  to  Owen,  in  some  of  the  Welsh  and 
Highland  cattle. 

B.  frontosus  is  found  along  with  the  latter 
species,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  It  occurs  in 
the  peat  mosses  of  Scandinavia,  and  also  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  regarded  as  the  pre  Wide  ancestor  of 
the  Norwegian  mountain  cattle,  of  the  Bern  cattle, 
and,  according  to  Owen  and  others,  of  some  of  the 
Scotch  Highland  varieties.  In  regard  to  many  of 
these  pedigrees,  dogmatic  statement  is  quite  im- 
possible, and  much  difference  of  opinion  obtains. 
The  most  divergent  opinion  is  that  of  Wilckens, 
who  maintains  that  some  of  the  European  domestic 
breeds  are  descended  from  the  European  bison. 

Darwin's  Animals  ami  Plants  under  Domestication, 
voL  L,  may  W  conveniently  consulted  for  facts  and  r.fer- 
I  ences.  See  the  articles  BoVlDA  BREED,  BULL-PIUHT, 
Gaur,  Musk  Ox,  Ranching,  Yak,  Zebu,  Ate  TW 
diseases  of  cattle  are  discussed  under  their  own  heads — 
Cattle-plague,  Pleuro-fnkumonia,  Anthrax,  Mur- 
rain, Bot,  Black  Quarter,  kc. ;  the  law  thereof  under 
Contagious  Diseases  ;  and  G.  Fleming's  A  nimal  Plagues 
( 1871-82).  See  also  Dairy,  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Milk. 
On  cattle  generally,  see  Youatt's  Complete  Qrazier  ( 13th 
ed.,  rewritten  by  Dr  Win.  Fream,  1893) ;  Pringle's  Live 
Stock  of  tlte  Farm  ;  Wallace's  Farm  Lire  Stock  of  Great 
Britain ;  Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm  ( new  ed.  ny  Mac- 
donald ) ;  and  Allen's  American  Cattle  ( New  York ).  For 
Wild  Cattle,  see  Wilckens,  Mnderrasscn  Mittel-Europas 
(  Vienna,  1876) ;  J.  A.  Smith,  Ancient  Cattle  of  Scotland 
(1873) ;  and  Hartin?,  Extinct  British  Animals  (1880). 
Cattle,  in  English  Law.  See  CHATTEL. 
Cattle«plntniC  (Cor.  Rinderpest ;  Let.  Tyjthus 
Boris  Contagiosa.* ).  This  is  a  specific  malignant  and 
contagious  fever  indigenous  to  the  Asiatic  steppes 
of  Russia,  India,  Persia,  China,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
&c.  ;  never  ocenrring  in  Britain  but  as  a  result 
of  direct  or  indirect  communication  with  imported 
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cattle,  or  with  liidets  and  offal  which  have  lieen 
exposed  to  the  contagion;  anil  is  hitherto  unknown 
in  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
essentially  a  disease  of  the  bovine  family  (ox, 
aurochs,  and  zebu),  hut  may  be  communicated 
to  the  sheep,  goat,  deer,  camel,  giraffe,  antelope, 
gazelle,  and  even  the  jieccary. 

Becords  of  fatal  plagues  in  cattle  have  lieen 
handeil  down  from  very  early  dates,  hut  the 
description*  are  so  meagre  that  it  is  tsissihlc  only 
to  surmise  their  nature.  It  is  probable  that  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was  a  form  of  anthrax, 
hut  in  the  reign  of  N'ero  (09  A.D.)  Columella 
describes  a  disease  which  resembles  cattle  plague. 
He  says :  '  The  fever  is  present  when  tears  are 
trickling  down  the  face,  when  the  head  is  carried 
low  and  heavily,  and  the  eyes  are  rioted  ;  when 
the  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  when  the  respira- 
tion is  shorter  than  in  health,  and  seemingly  em- 
harrass«*d  or  sometimes  accompanied  by  groaning.' 
Alsiut  400  A.D.  Vegetius  Beuatus  describes,  under 
the  term  Mullens,  a  disease  which  might  have  lieen 
cattle  plague.  In  809-10  A.D.,  during  the  wars  of 
Charlemagne,  occurred  a  great  outbreak  of  cattle- 
plague,  which  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  Britain.  In  1348-49  a 
plague  broke  out  amongst  the  cattle  in  England, 
just  after  the  black  death  had  destroyed  thousands 
of  human  beings  ;  it  seems  to  have  l>ecn  similar  to 
cattle  plague.  Even  in  those  days  the  stamping- 
out  system  was  understood,  as  tlie  diseased  cattle 
were  slaughtered,  ami  infected  herds,  and  the 
herdsmen  attending  them,  were  kept  from  coming 
into  contact  with  sound  animals. 

In  1480  another  outbreak  occurred  which  com- 
mitted great  devastation.  It  cannot  l>e  stated 
positively  that  these  outbreaks  were  cattle-plague, 
as  the  symptoms  have  not  been  clearly  handed 
down,  but  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  out- 
breaks occurring  in  1713,  in  1745,  and  which  con- 
tinued until  17.")",  were  those  of  the  veritable 
plague.  That  of  1745  was  brought  from  Holland 
either  bv  two  white  calves,  or  bv  a  parcel  of  dis- 
tempered hides  brought  from  Zealand.  The  disease 
broke  out  near  London,  continued  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  only  suppressed  by  most  vigorous  measures. 
It  again  marie  its  appearance  in  1865,  and  was 
introduced  by  331  cattle  shipped  at  Revel,  and 
landed  at  Hull.  Amongst  these  were  13  Russian 
cattle,  the  remainder  of  46  which  had  been 
brought  from  St  Petersburg  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  cargo  arrived  on  29th  May,  and  a  lot 
of  146  were  disposed  of  at  Hull  on  the  30th.  The 
remaining  175  were  sent  to  London.  Amongst 
them  were  330  sheep  which  were  sold  at  Hull  to 
the  butchers  and  kdled,  and  all  the  175  cattle 
except  20  were  sold  for  killing,  but  the  remaining 
20  were  sent  to  GosjKirt.  From  this  source  the 
disease  spread  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  July  it 
appeared  in  Alierdeetishire,  brought  by  4  calves 
sent  to  Huntly  front  the  south.  By  the  lieginning 
of  November  the  plague  was  present  in  30  counties 
in  England,  17  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Wales;  and 
on  Decemtier  30  the  disease  had  appeared  on  7443 
farms  or  in  cattle-sheds  in  England,  2065  in  Scot- 
land, and  245  in  Wales;  total— H753  centres  of 
infection.  The  total  number  of  cattle  on  farms,  in 
sheds,  or  other  places  where  the  disease  had  been 
oiliciallv  reported  to  exist,  was — England,  110,647; 
Scotland,  44,527;  Wales,  4536;  total,  159,710. 
And  the  number  of  healthy  animals  in  contact 
and  slaughtered  were — England,  10,636 ;  Scotland, 
6578;  Wales,  152;  total,  17,366.  The  number 
attacked  were— England,  48,964;  Scotland,  22,298; 
Wales,  2287  ;  total.  73,549.  Out  of  this  numlier 
7045  recovered,  41,491  died,  13,931  were  killed,  and 
11,082  remained  diseased  at  this  date.  The  plague 
continued  to  spread  and  to  commit  great  liavoc, 


until  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  making  it 
compulsory  to  slaughter  and  bury  all  diseased 
cattle,  as  well  as  those  which  had  been  in  contact 
with  them.  The  lieneficial  effect  of  this  order  was 
soon  made  apparent,  as  the  disease  gradually 
diminished  ami  eventually  died  out. 

Had  the  restrictions  upon  cattle  traffic  been 
removed,  there  would  have  lieen  another  visitation 
in  1872,  for  in  July  of  that  year,  animals  affected 
with  the  disease  were  sent  to  Deptford,  Hull,  and 
I  Leith,  but  owing  to  its  swift  recognition,  were  not 
j  allowed  to  land  in  Scotland.    From  Hull,  however, 
I  it  spread  to  Bridlington.  Pocklingtoti,  and  two 
i  other  parishes  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
hut  through  the  activity  of  the  authorities  was 
j  prevented  from  spreading  further. 

Sheep  do  not  readilv  take  the  disease  when  kept 
1  in  lields  with  aff«'cte<i  cattle,  but  if  kept  together 
|  in  close  sheds,  tliey  take  the  disease  in  a  short 
time. 

Symptom*.—  The  vims  alisorbed  into  the  blood 
gives  rise  to  elevation   of  temperature  (fever), 
which  precedes  all  other  symptoms,  and  occurs  in 
from  36  to  48  hours  after  an  animal  has  t>ecn 
1  inoculated.    It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  period  of 
!  latency— incubation — is  very  short.     Two  days 
|  after  this  elevation  of  tem|ierature,  the  mucous 
I  membrane  of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
I  vagina  in  the  cow,  assumes  a  salmon  colour,  and 
is  covered  with  an  eruption.    Even  at  this  time 
the  pulse  is  but  little  affected,  but  on  the  fourth 
day  from  the  first  rise  of  temperature  there  are 
marked   signs   of   illness ;    the   constitution  ia 
thoroughly  invaded,  and  now  ensue  the  drooping 
head,  hanging  ears,  distressed  look,  with  rigoro 
ami  twitching  of  the  muscles,  failing  pulse,  op- 
pressed   breathing,   diarrluea,   fetid  Tireath,  din- 
charge  from  the  eves,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  con- 
stant  moan   so   characteristic   of   this  dreadful 
maladv  ;  death  usually  occurs  on  the  seventh  day 
from  tbe  lirst  perceptible  elevation  of  temperature, 
but  the  third  or  fourth  after  the  illness  is  apparent 
to  ordinary  olmervers. 
Cause  and  Cure. — As  long  ago  as  1872  the  disease 
,  was  Isdieved,  and  has  since  t>een  proved,  to  he 
I  caused  by  microlies  (see  Okkm).    The  awful  epi- 
demic which,  entering  Africa  from  the  north-east 
i  about  1889,  desolated  a  great  part  of  South  Africa, 
gave  appalliugopport  unities  forstudyingthe  malady 
and  attempting  cures.    The  disease  reached  the 
Zambesi  in  1895 ;  in  Matabeleland  between  March 
1896  and  January  1897  it  left  of  all  the  vast  herds  of 
horned  cattle  probably  not  500  alive,  buffaloes  and 
antelopes  being  also  exterminated.  Bechuanaland, 
the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Cape  Colony 
(1897)  were  successively  desolated.  In  1897  Koch  of 
Berlin  was  at  work,  and  his  inoculative  methods 
,  (with  cultivated  microbes,  serum,  &c.)  were  believed 
to  lend  help  if  not  immunity  ;  and  Edington  ob- 
tained success  by  inoculating  living  animals  with 
I  the  blood  of  those  dead  of  the  disease  after  treating 
it  with  citric  acid.  a»  also  by  inoculating  with 
glycerine  and  bile,  «xc 

Cattolica,  a  town  of  Sicily,  with  sulphur- 
works,  14  miles  NW.  of  (iirgenti.    Pop.  6591. 

CatUllOS,  CIaics  Valerius,  the  greatest  lyric 
jsjet  of  ancient  Italy,  and  one  of  the  greatest  poeto 
of  all  ages,  was  Isirn  at  Verona  either  in  87  or, 
i  more  probably,  in  84  B.C.    Few  of  the  incidents  in 
his  life  are  known  to  us,  and  the  dates  assigned 
to  these  are  in  most  cases  only  conjectural.  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order, 
and  his  years  were  spent  mainly  at  Borne,  where 
he  settled  aliout  02  H.C.,  and  at  (lis  villas,  to  which 
lie  was  fond  of  retiring,  at  Tihur  and  Sifmio.  He 
j  began  to  write  verses  when  a  boy  of  sixteen  or 
1  seventeen.    '  When  my  primrose  youth  was  in  it* 
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pleasant  spring,'  he  says,  *  I  played  enough  at 
rhyming.'  In  Rome  he  mingled  with  the  l>est 
tociety,  becoming  intimate  with  the  two  Ciceros, 
ib*  Metelli,  Hortensius,  and  proliablv  with  Lu- 
cretius. And  in  Rome  he  met  the  fady  whom, 
under  the  name  of  Loshia,  he  has  sung  in  verses 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  lyric  poetry  of 
parniun.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Lesbia  of 
<";itu!lus  was  none  other  than  Clodia,  the  sister 
M  Cicero's  enemy,  Puhlius  Clodius  Pulcher.  One 
•ji  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  of 
her  time,  she  inspired  Catullus  with  a  passionate 
love  of  which  the  changing  phases  are  mirrored  in 
.1  wonderful  cycle  of  poems.  There  is  first  a  time 
rapturous  joy  ;  then  come  doubt*,  quarrels,  ami 
u-a>nciliations,  and  in  the  end  betrayal  and  de- 
<\i.ut.  The  final  rupture  seems  to  have  happened 
in  $7  B.O.,  and  in  that  year  Catullus  accompanied 
llie  proprietor  Caius  Meintnius  to  his  province  of 
Ititbvnia.  He  returned  to  Rome  disapiMtinted  in 
hi*  hv]>es  of  enriching  himself,  and  entered  im- 
pctuoudy  into  the  contest  which  was  then  being 
waged  between  the  senatorian  and  the  democratic 
parties.  Like  Cicero  and  most  of  the  men  of 
letters  of  his  day,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
wnate.  A  fiery,  unscrupulous  partisan,  he  assailed 
hi*  enemies  with  equal  scurrility  and  wit,  and 
directed  one  of  his  coarsest  lampoons  at  the  head 
•>f  Julius  Castar.  His  closing  years  were  darkened 
by  the  loss  of  a  favourite  brother,  on  whose  tomb 
in  the  Troad,  which  he  visited  when  returning 
from  Bithyuia,  he  wrote  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
<i  all  poems  that  breathe  regret  for  the  dead.  He 
«a<  himself  cut  off  in  early  life,  for,  though  the 
eiact  date  of  his  death  can  only  be  conjectured, 
in  all  probability  he  did  not  survive  the  year 
A  B.C. 

The  extant  works  of  Catullus  comprise  116 
pieces,  many  of  which  are  extremely  brief,  while 
the  kmp^t  of  them  contains  only  some  400  lines. 
There  is  considerable  variety,  however,  in  this 
«imew|uu  slender  body  of  'poetry.  There  are 
graceful,  plavful  verses  of  society/  and  there  are 
v*na«,  struck  out  in  the  beat  of  party  warfare, 
in  which  satiric  wit  sparkles  through  fescennine 
raillery.  There  are  elaborate  descriptive  and 
nntitoioj.ncal  pieces,  such  as  the  Comti  llerenires 
*d«1  the  stately  and  richly-coloured  Pelcun  an// 
Ttois,  which  appear  to  have  been  translated  or 
adapted  from  the  (ireek.  There  is  the  AttU,  a 
FiranKe  poem,  uilike  any  other  work  of  a  Latin 
writer  in  its  wild  imaginative  power  and  in  the 
magnificent  sound  and  sweep  of  its  galliambic  verse. 
And  there  is  the  crowning  series  of  love-poems,  in 
which  the  incarnation  of  burning  passion  in  ex- 
quisite language,  the  mastery  of  verbal  music,  are 
carried  to  what  is  seemingly  the  highest  attain- 
able point  of  perfection.  In  these  '  Lesbia 
pnetru  there  is  no  sign  of  the  laborious  art  which 
produced  the  mosaic-work  of  the  Horatian  odea. 
They  seem  to  have  flowed  forth— thought,  feeling, 
phrase,  and  cadence  combined  in  a  perfect  whole 
-at  a  single  creative  impulse.  Their  author's 
otutery  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  unerring  and 
inboumlcd.  In  his  works  it  seems  endowed  with 
the  elastic  and  radiant  Btrength  of  the  Creek.  He 
wealed  all  it  had  of  energy,  sonority,  and  sweet- 
**s  of  monumental  dignity  and  laughing  grace. 
He  moulded  it  into  lines  which  neither  Lucretius 
w  Virgil  has  surpassed  for  majesty  of  rhythm  ;  he 
we  it  into  lyrics  which  for  lightness  of  move- 
ment and  caressing  sweetness  of  cadence  are 
uniatched  in  all  the  fields  of  Latin  verse.  For 
breadth  of  vision,  fertility  of  thought,  insight  into 
'junaD  character,  we  must  turn  to  other  writers 
:bao  Catullus.  For  fire  and  music  and  unlalsmred 
>licitv  of  phrase  fie  has  no  superior  among  the 
auc  poets  of  all  time. 


The  text  of  the  works  of  Catullus,  after  having 
lieen  lost  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  waa 
discovered  in  the  14th  century  at  Verona  The 
original  manuscript  was  again  lost,  and  until 
lately  only  one  copy  of  it,  which  was  preserved  at 
St  Ocrmains,  and  is  now  in  Paris,  was  believed  to 
be  in  existence.  A  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  however,  has  lieen  discovered  by  I)r 
Bahrens  to  be  a  sister  copy  of  the  St  (Jermains 
manuscript.  The  best  editions  are  by  Mr  Robinson 
Ellis  ( 1867 ;  new  ed.  1878 ;  Commentary,  new  ed. 
1889),  Bahicns  {I-eip.  1876;  new  ed.  I88f»);  Post- 
gate  ( 1889) ;  and  S.  C  Owen  (181)3).  Among  Eng- 
lish verse  translations  are  those  of  Martiu  (1861), 
Cranstoun  (1867),  Ellis  (1871),  Hart  Davies 
(1879),  and  (irant  Allen  (the  Attiit,  1892).  See 
also  Muuro's  Criticisms  and  Elucidation*  (1878); 
Sellai's  Roman  Poets,  of  tlw  Republic  (new  ed. 
1881 ) ;  and  Lafaye,  Va  tulle  et  ses  Modiles  ( 1894). 

Cut y did.  See  Katydid. 

C'ailb.  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  30  miles 
WNW.  of  Wiesbaden  by  rail.  Here  Bliicher 
crossed  the  Rhine  with  his'army,  January  1,  1814; 
,  and  here,  too,  till  1866,  toll  was  levied  by  the  Duke 
of  Nassau — the  only  ruler  who  kept  up  this  feudal 

Iirivilege — from  vessels  navigating  the  Rhine.  Caub 
las  underground  slate-quarries  ;  and  opposite,  on 
an  island  in  the  river,  where  Louis  le  lieliounaire 
died  in  840,  is  a  castle  called  the  Pfalz,  built  in 
1320,  which  is  said  to  have  Issen  resorted  to  for 
safety  by  the  Countesses  Palatine  during  childbed. 
In  1876  and  1879  Caub  was  the  scene  of  two  serious 
landslips.    Pop.  2179. 

C'atica*  a  river  of  Colombia,  in  South  America, 
which,  after  a  northerly  course  of  600  miles,  falls 
into  the  Magdalena.  "  Its  valley  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  districts  of  the  continent, 
and  it  gives  name  to  the  largest  of  the  Colombian 
states,  traversed  by  the  Andean  coast-range,  and 
extending  along  the  Pacific  from  Panama  to 
Ecuador.  Area,  260,000  sq.  m.  ;  population  esti- 
mated at  460,000.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and 
possesses  the  most  productive  platinum  mine  in 
America.    Capital,  Popayan. 

Caucasus  and  the  Caucasians*  The  peat 

mountain-range  of  the  Caucasus  forms  the  back- 
bone of  a  well-marked  geographical  region,  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  Russian  governor-gcneral- 
Bhip  or  lieutenancy  of  Caucasia.    The  natural  and 
administrative  northern  limit  is  the  great  Manitch 
depression,  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  the 
i  Caspian,  and  including  the  basins  of  the  Kuban 
I  and  Terek  rivers.    The  southern  natural  limit  is 
I  along  the  liasins  of  the  Rion  and  Kur  rivers.  The 
Russian  province  comprises  all  the  Russian  terri- 
tory to  the  Turkish  ana  Persian  frontiers,  including 
also  part  of  the  Armenian   highlands  and  the 
mountain  masses  adjoining  them,  now  known  by 
the  infelicitous  name  of  Little  Caucasus,  south  of 
the  Rion  and  Kur  rivers.    Little  or  Anti-Caucasus 
is  connected  with  Caucasus  proper  by  the  narrow 
Mesk  ridge  crossing  the  Hion-Kur  Valley  lictween 
the  headwaters  of  those  streams.    The  Sea  of  Azov 
and  the  Caspian  seem  at  one  time  to  have  lieen 
connected  by  the  Manitch  depression :  south  of 
which  extend  vast  steppes  of  flat  treeless  land  — 
fertile,  but  with  little  or  no  water.    South  of  the 
steppe  to  the  northern  spurs  of  the  mountains  is 
I  luxuriant    park   land  covered   with  magnificent 
I  grasses,  ami  also  quite  level.    Beyond  this  rise  the 
I  mountains  in  successive  terraces.    On  the  south 
side,  towards  the  Rion  and  Kur,  the  mountain  face 
is  much  stee|»er  and  more  sudden. 

The  Caucasus  wcunies  the  isthmus  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  its  general  direction 
being   from    west  north  west   to  east  south-east. 
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From  the  j>eninsula  of  Toman  on  the  Black  Sea,  to 
the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  it  has  a 
length  of  aliout  750  miles.  The  breadth,  including 
the  (secondary  ranges  and  spurn,  is  about  150  miles*, 
but  that  of  the  higher  Caucasus  does  not  exceed  70 
miles.  This  range  is  sometimes  treated  as  part  of 
the  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but 
the  region  is  really  Asiatic  in  character  (see  Asia). 
The  higher  and  central  pirt  of  the  range  is  formed 
of  parallel  chains,  not  separated  by  deep  and  wide 
valleys,  but  remarkably  connected  by  elevated 
plateaus,  which  are  traversed  by  narrow  fissures  of 
extYeme  depth.  The  highest  j>eaks  are  in  the  most 
central  ridge  or  chain,  at  least  six  of  them  well 
over  16,000  feet,  much  exceeding  the  highest  Alps. 
Mount  Elburz  attains  an  elevation  of  18,540  feet 
above  the  sea ;  Kazbek  reaches  a  height  of  more 
than  Hi, 500  feet ;  and  between  these  come  Koshtan- 
tau  and  Dikh  tau.  Here  the'line  of  penwtual  snow 
is  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  high;  but  the 
whole  amount  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  great,  nor 
are  the  glaciers  very  large  or  numerous.  For  more 
than  100  miles'  length  of  the  main  ridge  there  are 
no  passes  lower  than  10,000  feet.  The  central 
chain,  in  its  highest  part  at  least,  is  granitic  or 
even  pure  granite.  On  either  side  of  the  granitic 
axis  are  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  mica-schists 
and  talc-schists  ;  and  beyond  these,  clay  slates  and 
schists.  The  secondary  parallel  chains  on  both 
sides  of  the  central  ridge  are  of  limestone.  The 
spurs  and  outlying  mountains  or  hills  are  of  less 
extent  and  importance  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  mountain-range  of  similar  magnitude,  sub- 
siding as  they  do  until  they  are  only  about  200 
feet  high  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Some 
parts  are  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  but  other  parts 
are  very  densely*  wooded,  and  the  secondary  ranges 
near  the  Black  Sea  exhibit  most  magnificent  forests 
of  oak,  lieech,  ash,  maple,  and  walnut ;  grain  is 
cultivated  in  some  parts  to  a  height  of  8000  feet, 
while  in  the  lower  valleys  rice,  tobacco,  cotton, 
indigo,  «&c.  are  produced.  As  might  he  expected 
from  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  climate,  though  it  is  generally  healthy,  is  very 
different  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides,  the 
vine  growing  wild  in  great  abundance  on  the  south, 
which  is  not  the  case  on  the  north.  The  south 
declivity  of  the  mountains  towards  Georgia  presents 
much  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Mount  Caucasus, 
but  every  evidence  of  volcanic  action.  Elburz  and 
Kazltek  are  both  of  volcanic  origin.  There  are  hot 
springs  and  mud  volcanoes  at  each  end  of  the 
range,  and  there  are  also  famous  petroleum  wells 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  (see  BAKU ).  Mineral 
springs  also  occur  in  many  places,  notably  at  Vla- 
dikavkaz. The  bison,  or  aurochs,  is  found  in  the 
mountains ;  bears,  wolves,  and  jackals  are  among 
the  carnivorous  animals.  Lead,  iron,  sulphur, 
coal,  and  copj>er  are  found. 

The  waters  of  the  Caucasian  flow  into  four  prin- 
cipal rivers — the  Kuban  and  the  Rion  or  Faz  (the 
Phunis  of  the  ancients),  which  flow  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  the  Terek  and  the  Kur,  which  flow  into 
the  Caspian.  Kulmn  and  Terek  are  north,  Rion 
and  Kur  or  Kura  south  of  the  mountains.  The 
Russians  have  with  great  labour  carried  a  military 
road  through  a  valley  somewhat  wider  than  most 
of  the  Caucasian  valleys.  This  is  the  tremendous 
fissure  or  ravine  of  the  Dariel  gorge  about  half- 
way from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  The  road 
passes  over  a  height  of  about  8000  feet,  and  is 
protected  by  many  forts.  The  only  other  r<»ad  is 
by  the  Pass  of  iJerbend,  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
There  is  a  railway  from  Baku  by  Tiflis  to  Poti  and 
Baton m  ;  Vladikavkaz  is  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way from  the  north. 

Caucasian  was  the  name  adopted  by  Blnmen- 


bach  (q.v.)  for  one  of  his  main  ethnological  divisions 
of  mankind  ;  and  as  the  Georgian  skull  he  had  was 
the  linest  in  his  collection,  the  Caucasian  was  taken 
as  the  finest  type  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  Sub- 
sequent ethnologists  have,  mainly  on  philological 
grounds,  broken  up  the  Caucasian  variety  of 
Blumenbach  into  two  well-marked  philological 
groups,  the  Aryan  (q.v.)  and  the  Semitic  peoples 
(q.v.).  The  name  Caucasian  was  clearly  a  mis- 
nomer when  it  suggested  affinity  in  blood  or  in 
language  l>etween  the  very  various  races  of  the 
Caucasus,  classified  below,  and  Aryans  or  Semites  ; 
and  Prichard  and  others  pnqswed  actually  t<> 
connect  most  of  the  Caucasus  peoples  with  the 
Mongolian  races  of  Asia  Later  anthro|s»loyist*», 
finding  the  won!  convenient,  use  Caucasian  or 
Caucasic  for  the  Fair  type  of  man  as  opposed  to 
the  Mongolic  or  Yellow  tyj>e.  But  they  dis- 
tinctly repudiate  any  suggestion  of  community 
of  race  or  of  language  between  the  peoples  so 
named  ;  and  desire  to  indicate  a  physical  fact  and 
an  anthropological  tyi>e.  See  Ethnology  ;  also 
Philology. 

The  Caucasus  has  been  called  the  Mountain  of 
Language*  from  the  multiplicity  of  tongues  spoken 
in  this  narrow  area— tongues  many  of  them  totally 
distinct  from  one  another,  and,  with  one  exception, 
apparently  unconnected  with  the  languages  of  any 
other  part  of  the  clol»e,  or  race  of  men ;  though 
l>oth  Aryan  ami  Turkoman  affinities  have  l»een 
alleged  for  Georgian,  and  Sayce  has  suggested 
that  the  ancient  H Utiles  (q.v.),  whose  empire  in 
Asia  Minor  rivalled  that  of  the  Assyrians,  were 
of  the  same  stock.  There  are  certain  well-marked 
groups  amongst  them,  within  which  manifest 
affinity  prevails.  ( 1 )  The  Southern  division  or 
Kartveli  stock  comprises  the  Georgians  or  Grusi- 
ans,  mainly  in  the  upper  anil  middle  liasin  of  the 
Kur;  the  Imeritians.  west  of  the  watershed  Ikj- 
tween  the  Kur  ami  Rion  ;  the  Mingrelians,  farther 
west  reaching  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  the  Gurians.  south 
of  the  Rion ;  the  Laz.  on  the  Turkish  frontiers;  and 
the  Svans  or  Suanetians,  between  the  Mingrelians 
and  the  higher  Caucasus.  (2)  The  Western 
division  contains  the  Tcherkess  or  Circassian  race, 
formerly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuban,  north  of 
Caucasus ;  the  Abkhasians  in  the  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  south  ;  and  the  Kahards,  north  and  east  of 
Elburz.  (3)  The  Eastern  division  contains  the 
Chechenz  or  Tchetchens  on  the  northern  slojies  of 
the  Eastern  Caucasus  down  to  the  Terek  ;  and  the 
Lesghians  farther  east  and  south,  ft  is  doubtful 
whether  the  numerous  small  trilies  called  Lesghinns 
have  any  affinity  with  the  Tchetchens.  or  how  far 
they  are  related  to  one  another;  only  one,  the 
Avars,  have  a  written  language,  and  they  use 
Arabic  characters.  (4)  The  Ossetes  or  Ossetians  in 
the  centre  of  Caucasus,  on  both  slopes  al>out 
Kazltek,  are  unquestionably  a  race  of  the  Aryan 
stock,  and  the  language  has  affinity  with  the 
Persian  branch;  they  call  themselves  Iron  (prob- 
ably meaning  Aryan).  The  Kartveli  group  may 
contain  850,000  persons;  the  Western  group, 
130,000;  the  Eastern,  520,000;  the  Ossetian, 
120,000.  All  the  Caucasian  languages  are  ex- 
tremely harsh.  Some  of  them  are  partially  in- 
flectional ;  all  save  the  Ossetian  are  substantially 
agglutinative. 

In  various  jK>rtions  of  this  territory  there  are 
of  course  other  intrusive  elements  of  population  of 
foreign  race  :  Russian  Slavs ;  Tartars ;  numerous 
Armenians ;  Kurds ;  Greeks ;  Tats  and  other 
Iranians  or  Tajiks ;  and  a  German  colony  from 
Wiirtemberg,  east  of  Tiflis.  Not  merely  do  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  differ  widely  in  race, 
but  they  represent  great  variety  of  stages  of  culture, 
from  the  indolent,  music-loving  Georgians  to  the 
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wild  and  semi-barbarous  Suanetians.  Christianity 
is  the  faith  of  some  races,  as  the  Georgian*  and 
Oseete* ;  Mohammedanism  of  a  fanatical  type  that 
of  others,  as  the  Lcsghians ;  while  primitive  pagan 
superstitions  seem  largely  to  underlie  hoth  religious 
pmfessious.  One  Kartvelian  tribe,  the  Khevsurs, 
has  in  some  measure  conihined  Christianity  with 
Moslem  usages. 

The  resistance  which  the  Caucasian  peoples  for 
more  than  half  a  century  ottered  to  the  arms  of 
Kiusia  attracted  to  them  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Hut  with  the  capture  in  1869  of  Shamyl, 
the  prophet  chief  of  the  Lesghians,  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  withstood  the  armies  sent 
against  him,  the  power  of  the  Caucasians  was 
stuttered  ;  by  1870  it  was  completely  broken.  The 
balk  of  the  Circassians  migrated  to  Turkish  terri- 
tories in  Asia  or  Europe :  most  of  the  Abkhazians 
have  done  the  like.  The  ancient  divisions  of 
the  country,  Georgia,  I  merit ia,  Svanctia,  Mingrelia, 
ice.  were  based  on  tribal  distinctions.  These  have 
disappeared  from  the  Russian  administrative 
svsteiu.  According  to  the  latter,  the  main  range 
of  Caucasus  divides  the  province  into  Ciscaucasia, 
north  of  the  mountains,  and  Transcaucasia  to  the 
south  of  them  ;  the  former  comprising  the  govern- 
ment* of  Stavropol,  Kuban,  Terek ;  the  latter, 
ib<»e  of  Daghestan  (really  north  of  Caucasus), 
.Sakatal,  Tillis,  Kutais,  Sukhum,  Black  Sea,  Elisa- 
betpol,  Baku,  ami  Erivan.  Add  Katoum  and  Kars  , 
(Russian  Armenia),  and  the  Traiiscaspian  terri- 
ton.  and  then  Caucasia  in  the  widest  sense  has  an 
arm  of  3OM.O0U  sq.  m..  and  a  pop.  of  b7290,0(X>.  The 
chief  town  in  Ciscaucasia  is  V  ladikavkaz ;  in  Trans- 
caucasia, Tiflis  ;  the  two  connecteil  by  the  great  > 
military  read  through  the  Caucasus.  The  old 
capital  of  (Georgia  was  Mukhet,  a  good  specimen 
of  a  Georgian  word.  For  Caucasus  and  Caucasia, 
»ee  theninpof  Russia  in  Vol.  VIII.,  and  the  articles 
Circassians,  Geukuia,  Transcaucasia,  and,  for 
the  wars  with  Russia,  SHAMVI, ;  also  Freshlield, 
The  Exit/oration  of  the  Caucasus  (  1897);  Cuniiig- 
haue,  Eastern  Caucasus  (1872);  Hryce,  Transcau- 
casia (1878);  Phillipps-Wolley,  Savage  Svanetia 
(1883);  Mourier,  Contes  et  l.'tqendes  du  Caucase 
(1888);  Abercromby,  A  Trip  through  the  Eastern 
Caucasus  (1890). 

Caucby,   Augcstin  Louis,  mathematician, 
born  in  l'.-vris.  21st  August  1789,  published  in  1815 
a  Mtmoire  sur  In  Thtorie  dr-s  Unties,  which  con- 
tributed greatlv  to  establish  the  undiilatorv  theory 
of  light.    Between  1820  and  1830  he  wrote  several 
important  treatises:  and  at  Prague,  where  he 
resided  as  tutor  to  the  Comte  de  Chamhord,  he  pub-  ; 
lifched  his  Mttnoire  sur  lu  Dispersion  tie  la  Lumiere  | 
<1#37).    From  1848  to  1852  he  was  professor  of  , 
A*tn>nomv  at  Paris,  but  refused  the  oath  of  alle-  . 
giance  to  S'apoleon  III.,  and  lived  in  retirement  till  i 
hU  death,  23d  May  1857.    A  reissue  of  his  works, 
in  26  vols.,  was  commenced  by  the  Academv  in  1 
1882.    See  his  Life  by  Valson  (2  vols.  Paris,  1868).  j 

Caucus  a  private  meeting  of  politicians  to 
agree  upon  candidates  to  be  proposed  for  an  ensuing 
election,  orUi  fix  the  business  to  be  laid  before  a 
general  meeting  of  their  party.    The  term  origin- 
ated in  America,  where  the  caucus  has  taken  fust 
root,  the  *  ticket,'  or  list  of  candidates  for  federal, 
state,  and  municipal  offices,  being  always  decided 
upon  by  the  party  leaders ;  but  of  late'  years  the 
Mrtem  has  been  introduced  into   England,  and 
adopted  by  the  Radicals,  especially  in  Birmingham, 
though  the  word  is  there  used  rather  for  the  regu- 
larly constituted  party  organisation.    In  Notes  ami 
Queries  for  1885  there  is  a  long  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  won!,  which  Sydney  Smith  used  in 
1818,  and  John  Adams  in  1763.    Professor  Skcat  is 
inclined  to  refer  it  to  an  Indian  source,  Captain 


John  Smith  (1609)  having  Cawcamcassoughes  for 
the  Indian  councillors  of  Virginia,  and  Caucorous* 
for  an  Indian  captain. 

Cauda-ifulll  Grit,  the  basement  subdivision 
of  the  Devonian  system  of  North  America.  The 
name  (lit.  'cock's  tail')  is  derived  from  the  feathery 
forms  of  a  common  fossil,  supposed  to  be  a  seaweed. 

t'andebec,  two  places  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Seine  Inferieure.  Cautiebee  lis  Elbe.uf,  12 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rouen,  has  a  pop.  (188(5)  of 
11,038,  and  manufactures  cloth.  Caudebecen- 
Caux,  a  pretty  antique  village  of  2200  inhabitants, 
is  on  the  Seine,  31  miles  WSW.  of  Rouen. 

Candtne  Forks  (Fttrcula:  Cuudin**),  two 
high,  narrow,  and  wooded  mountain  gorges  near 
the  town  of  Caudium,  innncient  Samnium,  on  the 
borders  of  Campania ;  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans  in  the  second  Samnite  war  (321  B.C.). 
See  Rome. 

Caul,  a  portion  of  the  amnion  or  thin  membrane 
enveloping  the  fcetus,  sometimes  encompassing  the 
head  of  a  child  when  born,  mentioned  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  superstitions  connected 
with  it  from  very  early  ages  almost  down  to  the 

S resent  day.  It  was  tne  popular  belief  that  chil- 
ren  so  born  would  turu  out  very  fortunate,  and 
that  the  caul  brought  fortune  even  to  those  who 
purchased  it.  This  superstition  was  so  common 
in  the  primitive  church,  that  St  Chrysostom 
inveighed  against  it  in  several  of  his  homilies.  In 
later  times  inidwives  sold  the  caul  to  advocates 
at  high  prices,  as  an  especial  means  of  making 
them  eloquent,  and  to  seamen,  as  an  infallible 
preservative  against  drowning  (cf.  Dickens's  David 
Copperjield).  It  was  also  supposed  that  the  health 
of  the  iierson  born  with  it  could  be  told  by  the 
caul,  which,  if  firm  and  crisp,  betokened  henlth, 
but  if  relaxed  and  flaccid,  sickness  or  death  (Note* 
and  Queries,  1884-86).  During  the  17th  century 
cauls  were  often  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for 
sale — from  £10  to  £30  being  the  prices  asked  ; 
and  so  recently  as  8th  May  1848,  there  was  an 
advertisement  in  the  Times  of  a  caul  to  be  sold, 
which  '  was  afloat  with  its  late  owner  thirty  year* 
in  all  the  jierils  of  a  seaman's  life,  and  the  owner 
died  at  last  at  the  place  of  his  birth.'  The  price 
asked  was  six  guineas. 

Caulaincourt,  Armand  DE,  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
a  statesman  of  the  French  empire,  born  at  Caulain- 
court ( Aisne),  in  1772,  early  distinguished  himself 
as  an  officer,  was  made  a  general  of  division  in 
1805,  and  shortly  after  created  Duke  of  Vicenza. 
Faithful  to  the  last  to  Napoleon,  he  was  made 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1813,  and  during 
the  Hundred  Days  resumed  the  office,  receiving 
a  peerage  of  France,  of  which  he  was  deprived  after 
the  restoration.  He  died  in  Paris,  February  19, 
1827.    See  his  Souvenirs  ( 1 837-40 ). 

Cauliflower,  a  variety  of  the  common  kale  or 
cabbage.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  was  little  attended  to  in  England  till 
the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  yet  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution  cauliflower  formed  an  article 
of  export  from  England  to  Holland,  whilst  English 
cauliflower  seed  is  still  preferred  on  the  Continent. 
The  deformed  inflorescence  or  heads  of  the  cauli- 
flower only  are  used.  Its  cultivation  for  the  supply 
of  Coven  t  Garden  and  other  markets  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  market-gardeners  of  London,  Corn- 
wall, Devonshire,  and  the  Channel  Islands  to  a 
very  large  extent  during  winter  and  spring.  It  is 
much  more  tender  than  Broccoli  (q.v.),  and  the 
plants  that  are  reared  in  August  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  first  crop  of  the  following  summer 
require  to  be  protected  under  hand-glasses  or  frames 
during  winter.    They  require  to  be  freely  exposed 
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to  air  in  mild  or  comparatively  mild  weather,  bat 
severe  frost  must  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
glasses  or  frames.  From  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  24th  of  that  month,  make  two  or  three  sowings 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days.  The  plant* 
reared  from  these  sowings  are  planted  out,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  strongest  under  hand-glasses  to 
furnish  the  earliest  crop ;  and  an  abundant  reserve 
of  the  smaller  plants  are  planted  a  few  inches  apart 
in  frames,  to  be  planted  out  finally  in  the  spring  in 
the  open  ground.  To  succeed  these  a  sowing  may 
be  made  in  a  hotbed  in  January  or  February ;  and 
again  in  March  and  May,  plants  should  be  reared  i 
for  successional  crops,  these  later  sowings  lacing 
made  in  the  oiien  ground.  The  ground  must  be 
rich  and  the  cultivation  high  to  produce  cauliflower 
of  first-rate  quality ;  there  is  some  risk,  however, 
in  having  the  ground  too  rich  for  the  winter  crop 
in  the  case  of  severe  weather  occurring ;  if  the  1 
plants  are  extra  luxuriant,  they  will  the  more  I 

readilv  succumb  to  frost. 

*  i 

Caulking*  in  wood  shipbuilding,  is  the  opera- 
tion of  driving  oakum  or  untwisted  roue  into  the  . 
seams  of  the  outside  planks,  or  of  the  deck  plank- 
ing, to  render  them  watertight.     The  quantity 
thus  driven  in  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the 
planking ;  it  varies  from  1  to  13  double  threads  of 
oakum,  w  ith  1  or  2  single  threads  of  spun  yarn. 
The  caulker  first  mints  or  recms  the  seam— that  is,  . 
drives  a  caulking-iron  into  it,  to  widen  the  seam  as  i 
much  as  possible,  and  close  any  rents  or  fissures  in 
the  wood  ;  he  then  d  rives  in  a  little  spun  yarn  or  ' 
white  oakum  with  a  wood  mallet  and  a  cau  Iking - 
chisel,  and  afterwards  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
black  or  coarse  oakum.    The  fibres  are  driven  in 
until  they  form  a  densely  hard  mass,  which  not 
only  kecjts  out  water,  but  strengthens  the  plank- 
ing.   The  seam  is  finally  coated  or  payed  with  hot 
pitch  or  resin. 

In  iron  or  steel  shipbuilding  and  lsulennaking 
the  term  covers  the  operation  of  driving  the  edge 
of  one  thickness  of  plating  firmly  against  the  other  ■ 
thickness  upon  which  it  is  superimposed,  or  to  . 
which  it  is  adjacent,  thus  rendering  the  joints  ' 
watertight.     The  tool  employed  is  a  specially  i 
formed  chisel,  struck  by  a  metal  hand -ham mer ;  ! 
but  endeavours  have  been  made  to  supplant  this 
by  steam-driven  machines,  so  far  with  but  indiffer- 
ent success. 

Caulop'teris*  a  generic  name  for  the  steins  of 
certain  extinct  tree-ferns,  which  range  from  the 
Devonian  to  the  Permian  system.  They  are 
hollow,  and  covered  with  markings  similar  to 
the  leaf -scars  on  recent  tree-ferns. 

4'auni,  a  considerable  river  of  Venezuela,  rises 
among  the  sierras  of  the  southern  frontier,  and 
flows  NNW.  to  the  Orinoco.  On  both  sides 
stretches  the  territory  of  Caura  (22,485  sq.  in.), 
with  immense  forests  of  tonka  beans. 

Cans*  Cai'lx,  or  Cauls,  Salomon  de,  en- 
gineer,  born  at  Diejipe  in  1576,  was  a  Protestant, 
and  lived  much  in  England  and  Germany.  He  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1612,  and 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1614-20; 
but  by  1623  he  returned  to  France,  and  became 
engineer  and  architect  to  the  king.  He  died  in 
Paris,  6th  June  1626.  At  Frankfort  in  1615 
appeared  his  Rautows  des  Forces  Mouvantes,  &c.,  a 
work  in  which  is  described  an  apparatus  for  forcing 
up  water  by  a  steam  fountain,  differing  only  in 
one  detail  from  that  of  Delia  Porta  (see  Steam- 
engine  ).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
apparatus  ever  was  constructed ;  but  on  the  strength 
of  the  description,  Arago  has  claimed  for  De  Onus 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  See  the  article 
De  Caus  in  vol  xiv.  of  the  Diet,  of  National 
Jiiography  (1888). 


Causality*  or  the  theory  of  the  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
and  important  questions  of  philosophical  doctrine. 
All  scientific  investigation  is  occupied  with  the 
search  for  the  causes  of  given  events,  or  for  the 
effects  of  given  causes,  and  with  the  generalisation 
of  these  into  laws  of  nature.  But  the  nature  and 
ground  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  are 
obscure  and  disputed. 

The  difficulty  of  the  question  is  largely  increased 
bv  the  uncertain  signification  of  the  word  cause. 
Thus  the  investigation  into  the  cause  of  things, 
with  which  early  Greek  speculation  was  occupied, 
was  really  an  inquiry  for  the  ultimate  constituent 
or  element  from  which  the  variety  of  actual 
existence  had  proceeded ;  and  from  this  inquiry 
the  quest  for  a  principle  of  change  or  development 
was  only  gradually  distinguished.  The  first  im- 
]M>rtant  step  in  the  direction  of  clear  discussion 
was  made  in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  '  four 
causes  : '  the  material  cause,  out  of  which  a  thing1 
is  framed  ;  the  formal  cause,  or  the  essence  or 
idea  of  the  thing ;  the  efficient  or  active  cause,  by 
means  of  which  it  took  its  present  form  ;  and  the 
final  cause  or  purpose  it  subserves.  These,  it  i» 
to  be  observed,  are  not  so  much  causes  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  as  principles  which  enter 
into  the  existence  of  everything.  In  modern 
science  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  much  mure 
restricted,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  what 
Aristotle  called  the  efficient  cause.  Thus  both 
Bacon  and  Descartes  wished  to  banish  the  notion 
of  final  cause  from  the  scientific  interpre- 
tation of  nature;  and  although,  in  Bacon's  own 
method,  science  was  treated  as  an  inquiry  into 
the  form  or  true  nature  of  things  (corresjKjnding 
thus  to  Aristotle's  formal  cause),  this  notion  has 
had  little  influence.  What  Descartes  sought,  and 
what  science  still  seeks,  is  the  connection  rather 
than  the  essence  of  things;  and  its  ideal  is  a 
mechanical  interpretation  of  nature  in  terms  of 
matter  and  motion.  In  modern  science  cause 
may  therefore  be  said  to  mean  the  explanation 
of  change.  To  some  extent  it  corresponds  with 
Aristotle's  efficient  cause.  But  the  notion  of 
efficient  cause  has  itself  undergone  a  profound 
modification,  which  seems  to  have  tiettn  carried 
out  alongside  of  the  formulating  of  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  energy.  The  tendency  in 
science  has  been  to  replace  the  notion  of  power  or 
efficiency  by  that  of  order  or  constant  sequence. 
The  genesis  and  justification  of  the  notion  of 
efficiency  are  matters  of  dispute  :  whether  it  is  an 
a  prion  intuition,  or  derived  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  voluntary  direction  of  attention,  or 
from  the  sensations  of  innervation  and  muscular 
resistance.  Both  Berkeley  and  Hume  directed  a 
vigorous  polemic  against  the  doctrine  of  power 
expressed  by  Locke,  as  going  beyond  the  olieerved 
facts  of  the  motion  of  nodies,  and  Hume  refused 
to  see  in  mind  any  more  than  in  matter  anything 
else  than  a  succession  of  impressions  and  ideas. 
Into  the  rights  of  this  controversy  it  is  impossible 
to  enter  here.  Bat  clearness  of  scientific  state- 
ment has  certainly  been  gained  by  the  extrusion 
of  the  notion  of  power,  and  substitution  for  it  of 
that  of  regular  sequence.  It  is  in  following  out 
this  view  of  the  physical  as  distinct  from  the 
efficient  cause  that  the  term  comes  to  be  defined 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  conditions  or  antecedents 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  effect :  meaning 
by  necessary  conditions  those  conditions  without 
which  the  effect  either  woultl  not  have  existed  at 
all,  or  would  have  been  different  from  what  it  is. 
In  popular  language,  however,  and  even  in  most 
scientific  inquiries,  the  term  cause  is  restricted  to 
the  one  or  two  conditions  by  the  intervention  of 
which  amongst  other  more  permanent  condition* 
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the  effect  is  produced.  Thus  it  is  noticeable  that 
while  the  former  or  more  complete  definition 
corresponds  with  that  expressly  {riven  in  J.  S. 
Mill**  Logic,  his  inductive  methods  are  entirely 
devoted  to  explaining  modes  of  discovering  causes 
in  the  narrower  or  popular  signification. 

It  i*  in  this  meaning  of  the  term  that  science 
investigates  causes.    In  doing  so,  it  goes  on  the 
presupposition  that  every  event  or  change  has  a 
cause.    This  has  been  called  the  Law  of  Uni- 
versal   Causation,   and    may   be   expressed  by 
saying  that  the  explanation  of  every  event  is 
t<»  be  found  in  antecedent  conditions/  Scientific 
investigation   also  presupposes  the   Law  of  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  that  the  same  conditions 
or  cause  will  be  followed  (at  all  times  and  places) 
by  the  same  effect*.     The  grounds  and  mutual 
relation  of  these  two  assumptions  form  the  chief 
suhject  of  controversy  in  the  philosophical  theory 
of  causality.    It  is  to  Hume  that  the  credit  is  due 
of  having  drawn  attention  to  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  principle  of  causation,  in  such  a  way 
a«  to  determine  the  whole  course  of  sulisequeut 
philosophy.    All  reasoning  almut  matters  of  fact, 
he  shows — all  physical  science,  therefore— depends 
on  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect.  Yet, 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable connection.    '  There  appears  not,  through 
all  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connection  which  is 
conceivable  by  us.    All  events  seem  entirely  loose 
and  separate.    One  event  follows  another ;  but  we 
never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  conjoint*!,  but  never  connecteti.'    Hume's  own 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  law  of 
mental  association.     'The  mind,'  he  says,  'is 
carried  by  habit  upon  the  appearance  of  one  event 
to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and  to  believe  that 
it  will  exist.    This  connection,  therefore,  which  we 
Jrti  in  the  mind,  or  customary  transition  of  the 
imagination  from  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant, 
is  the  sentiment  or  impression  from  which  we  form 
the  idea  of  jMjwer  or  necessary  connection.  Nothing 
further  is  in  the  case.  .  .  .  When  we  say,  there- 
fore, that  one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we 
mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  connection  in 
our  thoughts,  and  give  rise  to  this  inference  by 
which  they  lecame  proofs  of  one  another's  exist- 
ence :  a  conclusion  which   is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, hut  which  seems  founded  on  sufficient 
evidence. '     The  conclusion  to  which  Hume  is 
driven  is  thus  that,  while  all  reasoning  about 
matters  of  fact  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
causality,  this  principle  has  itself  no  other  basis 
than  the  mental  tendency  to  pass  from  one  impres- 
sion to  the  idea  of  another  impression  previously 
experienced    in    conjunction    with    the  former. 
Humes  solution  is  thus  not  sceptical  (except  as  j 
regards  the  application  of  causality  or  any  other  , 
principle  beyond  experience ),  but  it  is  subjective  :  j 
the  connection  of  things  is  resolved  into  a  customary  i 
of  ideas.    Of  the  numerous  theories  of  I 
put  forward  since  the  question  was  thus  | 
opened,  the  two  most  important  are  J.  S.  Mill's 
rehabilitation  of  Hume's  doctrine  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  scientific   investigation,  and  the 
opposed  doctrine  of  Kant  and  his  philosophical 
«o  wessons. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mill's  doctrine  that  the  ; 
principle  of  causality  is  made  a  consequence  of  the 
Law  r>f  the  Uniformity  of  Nature:  'the  familiar 
truth  that  invariability  of  succession  is  found  by 
©Wrvation  to  obtain  between  every  fact  in  nature 
and  some  other  fact  w  hich  has  preceded  it.'  This 
principle,  which  is  assumed  in  every  scientific  in- 
duction, is  itself  held  to  be  the  generalisation  of  a 
wide  and  uncontradicted  experience. 

A  different  position  is  given  to  the  causal  prin- 
ciple in  Kant's  philosophy.    The  Scottish  philoso- 


phers and  others,  as  well  as  Kant,  had  attempted 
replies  to  Hume,  contending  that  causality  is  an 
intuitive  judgment  antecedent  to  experience.  But 
such  a  reply  remains  an  arbitrary  assertion  until  it 
is  shown  how  the  causal  judgment  is  connected 
with  experience.  In  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Jleason  this  connection  is  thoroughly  investigated  ; 
the  refutation  of  Hume  is  onlv  |»art  or  consequence 
of  a  complete  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  reason 
to  experience.  It  was,  however,  largely  Hume's 
doctrine  of  causality  that  led  to  Kant's  new  point 
of  view,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  exj>erience  is  the 
product  of  the  understanding,  the  realisation  of  its 
o  priori  forms.  It  is  not  the  sequence  of  events  in 
time,  Kant  holds,  that  gives  rise  to  the  principle  of 
causality  ;  but  the  pure  notion  of  causality  finds 
its  realisation  in  this  time-sequence,  in  which  each 
event  is  determined  bv  its  antecedent.  Kant's 
doctrine,  as  thus  stated,  is  in  full  harmony  with 
the  principles  and  methods  of  modem  science ; 
asserting  the  principle  that  every  change — i.e.  each 
successive  state — of  the  universe  is  the  result  of  its 
preceding  state,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  to 
empirical  investigation  the  connection  in  cxperi- 
ence  of  any  one  definite  thing  with  any  other. 

The  most  imistrtant  discussions  of  causality  are 
those  of  Hume,  Treatixe  of  Human  Nature,  lx>ok  i. 
part  iii.,  and  Essay  Of  the  Idea  of  Necessary 
Connection  ;  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ;  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  lx>ok  iii.  chaps,  iii.  v. 
There  is  also  elaltorate  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
the  works  of  Keid,  Stewart,  and  Hamilton.  Dr 
Thomas  Brown's  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of 
Came  and  Effect  contains  much  acute  analytical 
thinking. 

Cause  Cll&bre,  a  convenient  French  term  for 
a  specially  interesting  and  important  legal  trial, 
criminal  or  civil,  such  as  the  Douglas  Cause 
(1760-71),  the  Dred  Scott  ease  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  possession  of  a  negro  (1856),  the 
Tichborne  case  ( 1871-74 ).  There  is  a  great  French 
collection  of  Cause*  CHebres  ct  intercssantes  ( 22  vols. 
1737  45),  by  Cayot  de  Pitaval,  with  modern  con- 
tinuations.   See  Trial 

Cituscrio.  a  name  applied  to  a  somewhat  sliort 
and  informal  essay  on  any  subject  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine.  More  familiar  in  manner  and  slighter 
in  structure  than  the  formal  essay  us  usually  under- 
stood, it  is  an  excellent  medium  for  a  writer  whose 
personality  interests  the  reader  as  much  us  the 
value  of  his  thoughts.  The  name  owes  its  literary 
currency  mainly  to  the  famous  Causeries  du  Lumh 
of  Sainte-Beuve ;  hardly  less  valuable  examples 
were  many  of  Matthew  Arnold's  occasional  essays. 

Causscs,  Lks.    See  France  (p.  770),  and  Bar- 
ing-Oould's  Ik-serfs  of  Southern  France  ( 1894). 

Caustic  (Or.,  '  burning '),  a  term  for  substances 
that  exert  a  corroding  action  on  the  skin  and  llesh. 
Lunar  caustic  (so  called  because  silver  was  called 
liina,  4  the  moon,'  in  the  alchemists'  mystical 
jargon)  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and  common  caustic  is 
|totosh.  When  used  as  a  caustic  in  medicine, 
the  snlistance  is  fused  and  cast  into  moulds, 
which  yield  the  caustic  in  small  sticks  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  or  rather  less.— 
Caustic  is  also  used  in  chemistry  in  an  adjective 
sense— thus  caustic  lime,  or  pure  lime,  Ca(>,  as 
distinguished  from  mild  lime,  or  the  carlsinate  of 
lime,  CaCO.,  caustic  magnesia,  MgO,  and  mild 
magnesia,  MgCO,,  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda  (for 
these,  see  Potash.  Soda,  &c).   See  Cautery. 

Caustics.  When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  ^ 
to  the  principal  axis  of  a  reflecting  concave  mirnir, 
they  converge,  after  reflection,  to  a  single  jwint, 
called  the  principal  focus.  In  the  case  of  paralsilic 
mirrors  this  is  rigorously  true.  For,  as  is  easily 
seen  from  the  fundamental  property  of  the  para- 
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tola,  any  ray  falling  on  the  mirror  parallel  to  the 
axis  is  reflected  so  as  to  pass  exactly  through  the 
focus.  For  other  mirrors  it  is  approximately  true 
only  when  the  breadth  of  the  mirror  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  its  radius  of  curvature.  When 
the  breadth  of  the  mirror  is  large  in  comparison 
with  its  radius  of  curvature  there  is  no  definite 
image,  even  of  a  luminous  point.  In  such  cases 
the  image  is  spread  over  what  is  called  a  Caustic, 
or  sometimes  a  Catacaustic. 

An  example  of  the  caustic  is  given  in  the  annexed 
figure  for  the  simplest  case— namely,  that  of  rays 
falling  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  BAH', 
from  a  point  so  distant  as  to  be  practically  parallel. 

Two  very  near  rays, 

B_   P  and  y,  will  after 

reflection  intersect 
at  C.     By  finding 
\    in  this  way  all  the 
*     \   points  of  intersection 
A|  of  the  reflected  rays, 

J'  we  get  a  continuous 
,   curve,  BCFB',  which 
,     is  the  section  of  the 
caustic   surface  by 
a   plane  passing 
through    its  axis. 
The  curve  BCFB'  varies  of  course  with  the  form  of 
the  reflecting  surface.    In  the  case  under  considera- 
tion it  is  known  as  an  epicycloid. 

The  reader  may  see  a  catacaustic  on  the  surface 
of  tea  in  a  tea -cup  half  full  by  holding  the  circular 
rim  to  the  suns  light.  The  space  within  the  caustic 
curve  is  all  brighter  than  that  without,  as  it  clearly 
should  be,  an  all  the  light  reflected  affects  that 
space,  while  no  point  without  the  curve  is  affected 
by  more  than  the  light  reflected  from  half  of  the 
surface.  The  rainbow,  it  may  be  mentioned,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  family  of 
caustics. 

When  a  caustic  is  produced  by  refraction,  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  LHacaustic.  No  such  simple 
example  can  be  given  of  the  diacaustic  curve  as 
that  above  given  of  the  catacaustic.  It  is  only  in 
the  simplest  cases  that  the  curve  takes  a  recognis- 
able form.  In  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  plane 
surface,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  diacaustic  curve 
is  the  evolute  either  of  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse, 
according  as  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  is 
greater  or  less  than  unity. 

Cauterets  a  fashionable   French  watering- 

Slace  in  the  department  of  Han tes- Pyrenees,  lies 
250  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Laverdan,  5  miles  S.  of  Pierrelitte,  the  nearest 
railway  station,  and  42  SSE.  of  Pau.  The 
stationary  population  of  the  place  is  only  1260, 
but  it  is  annually  swelled  in  summer  by  15,000  to 
20,000  visitors,  for  whose  accommodation  numer- 
ous sumptuous  hotels  and  bathing-establishments 
have  been  built.  It  is  a  good  centre  and  guide- 
station  for  ascent*  among  the  Pyrenees.  The 
sulphurous  springs,  twenty-five  in  "number,  and 
varying  in  temperature  from  60°  to  131"  F.,  are 
the  most  abundant  in  the  Pyrenees  (330,000  gallons 
per  day),  and  have  been  known  from  Itoman 
times  ;  though  their  modern  reputation  dates  from 
the  16th  century,  when  Margaret,  sister  of  Francis 
I.,  held  her  literary  court  and  wrote  much  of  her 
Heptameron  at  Cauterets. 

Cautery  (Or.  kaio,  'I  burn'),  in  Medicine,  is 
used  of  any  substance  which  burns  the  tissues. 
(The  term  *  potential  cautery,'  as  applied  to  caustic 
substances,  is  becoming  obsolete.)  The  actual 
cautery  is  an  instrument  with  a  head  or  blade  of 
steel,  iron,  or  platinum,  which  is  heated  in  a  fire  or 
spirit-lamp.  In  the  thermo-cautery  (or  Paquclins 
cautery,  from  its  inventor),  the  head  or  blade  is 


made  of  hollow  platinum,  so  arranged  that  a  flame 
of  l>enzole  can  lie  kept  burning  in  its  interior.  The 
ga/eano  atutery  consist*  essentially  of  a  platinum 
wire  which  can  be  heated  to  any  required  degree 
by  passing  a  strong  galvanic  current  through  it. 
The  cautery  is  used  for  three  main  purposes  in 
surgery  :  to  produce  counter-irritation  over  an  in- 
flamed part  (see  BLISTElts)  (actual  cautery);  to 
cheek  bleeding  (actual  or  thermo  cautery  |,  by 
slowly  destroying  the  tissues  at  the  bleeding  jsiint 
or  surface  ;  to  perform  operations,  where  the  t  issues 
to  lie  divided  are  either  very  vascular  (thermo- 
cautery), or  very  diliiciilt  of  access  (galvano- 
cautery).    See  CAt'STlo. 

Caution,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  like  Guaranty 
(q.v. )  in  England,  »  an  obligation  undertaken  by  a 
second  party,  whereby  he  binds  himself,  failing  the 
primary  obligant,  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  whether 
it  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature  or  otherwise.  Caution- 
ary obligations  are  thus  essentially  of  an  accessory 
nature,  and  cannot  subsist  apart  from  the  principal 
obligation.  The  law  of  this  subject  is  now  largely 
founded  on  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Acts, 
1856,  which  assimilate  the  laws  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  according  to  which  the  creditor 
may  proceed  at  once  against  the  cautioner,  just 
as  if  he  were  a  joint  obligant,  without  suing 
the  primary  debtor,  unless  the  cautioner  has 
expressly  stipulated  that  this  shall  lie  done. 
The  creditor,  however,  is  in  every  case  bound  to 
use  proper  precaution  in  retaining  and  making; 
available  securities.  He  is  not,  however,  bound 
to  make  the  same  full  disclosure  of  material 
facts  as  in  insurance,  and  therefore  a  cautioner 
should  make  careful  inquiry  for  himself.  Caution- 
ary obligations  are  generally  gratuitous,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  undertaken  from  motives  of 
friendship ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
them  to  be  entered  into  in  consideration  of  a 
premium  paid  by  the  person  guaranteed,  or  by 
those  interested  in  his  fortunes.  Where  a  pre- 
mium is  paid,  the  transaction  becomes  a  mere 
insurance  of  solvency,  honesty,  or  efficiency  ;  and 
associations  of  great  public  utility  (see  GUARAN- 
TEE) have  been  formed,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  to 
guarantee  the  fidelity  ot  persons  employed  either 
in  public  or  private  offices  of  trust.  The  tendency 
of  judicial  decisions,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
for  many  years  p;ist,  has  been  to  require  greater 
strictness  than  formerly  in  the  constitution  of 
cautionary  obligations ;  and  under  the  statutes 
already  mentioned  all  such  engagements  must  be 
in  writing,  subscribed  by  the  person  undertaking 
or  making  them,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorised 
by  him,  otherwise  they  shall  have  no  effect.  If  a 
cautionary  obligation  is  dependent  on  a  condition, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  ineffectual  unless  the  condi- 
tion be  complied  with.  The  cautioner  may,  in 
general,  plead  every  defence  which  was  competent 
to  the  principal  debtor,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
primary'  obligation  extinguishes  the  secondary  one. 
The  cautioner  is  discharged  by  any  essential  charge 
being  made  on  the  obligation  of  the  debtor,  or  in 
respect  of  the  person  relied  on,  without  his  assent. 
The  statute  expressly  provides  that  changes  of 
partnership  either  of  creditor  or  debtor  will  ex- 
tinguish the  guarantee.  If  the  creditor  gives  time 
— e.g.  takes  lulls  from  the  debtor  of  an  unusual 
currency — that  will  also  tqierate  discharge.  The 
discharge  of  one  cautioner,  moreover,  unless  con- 
sented to  by  the  rest,  is  a  discharge  to  all.  The 
cautioner  is  entitled,  on  full  payment,  though  not 
on  payment  by  a  dividend,  to  an  assignation  of  the 
debt  and  diligence,  by  which  means  he  comes,  in 
all  respects,  into  the  creditor's  place ;  and  more- 
over, it  the  solvency  or  other  conditions  of  the 
principal  debtor  should  seem  precarious,  he  may 
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adopt  legal  measures  for  his  relief.  Co-cautioners, 
or  person*  hound  together,  whether  tlieir  obliga- 
tions be  embodied  in  one  or  several  deeds,  are 
entitled  to  mutual  relief.  But  where  u  co-cautioner 
obtain*  relief  from  the  others,  he  must  communicate 
u>  thera  the  benefit  of  any  deduction  crease  wliich 
mar  have  been  allowed  him  in  paying  the  debt. 

Letters  of  credit  and  recommendation  raise  much 
ihc  same  relation  of  parties  as  a  formal  cautionary 
obligation,  but  since  1856  a  mere  verbal  introduc- 
tion cannot  have  that  effect.  For  the  forms  and 
effects  of  ordinary  mercantile  guarantees,  and  for 
tbe  forms  of  guarantee  insurance  of  fidelity,  see 
GlWRANTKE.  For  the  Scottish  cautionary  obliga- 
tion in  cash-credit  bond,  see  BANKING,  Vol.  1.  713. 

Ji  dicial  Caution,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is 
«f  two  kinds — for  appearance,  and  for  payment.  If 
&  creditor  makes  oath  before  a  magistrate,  that  he 
believes  his  debtor  to  l»c  meditating  (light  ( iw  mali- 
Utiit/M  fuptt),  he  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  :  and  should  he  succeed  in  proving 
the  alleged  intention  to  flee,  he  may  compel  him 
to  find  caution  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court 
\judtdo  sisti).  The  cautioner,  or  surety,  under- 
takes that  the  defender  shall  appear  to  answer  any 
action  that  may  be  brought  within  six  months. 
The  old  Bond  of  Presentation,  by  which  in  order  to 
rain  time  the  surety  undertook  to  uroduce  the 
debtor  or  pay  the  debt  at  a  future  date,  is  now 
*ut<er*eded  by  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt.  There  is  also  a  form  of  judicial  caution 
called  judicatum  solvi,  given  in  cases  of  general 
Vxwng  of  arrestment  of  ships,  in  which  the  surety 
lwimee  liable  for  the  whole  debt.  The  commonest 
fonu  of  judicial  caution,  however,  is  the  security 
usually  given  in  the  Bill-chamber  (q.  v.),  when  a  bill 
••r  bond  is  brought  under  suspension  ;  the  security  is 
tor  the  principal  sum  and  expenses,  if  the  suspen- 
sion should  be  refused.  Interdict  is  also  frequently 
panted  upon  caution  for  the  damages  that  may 
result  from  the  interdict,  should  it  turn  out  to  have 
been  wrongly  obtained. 

Caavery.  See  Kaverl 

Cava  del  Tirrcni,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  a  lovely 
valley.  b{  miles  NW.  of  Salerno  bv  rail,  with  a 
*  u;i*!raJ,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  woollens, 
cotton,  and  linen.  Fop.  6339.  About  a  mile  dis- 
tant is  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Trinity, 
celebrated  for  its  archives. 

-  Cavajcnari,  Sir  Louis,  born  in  France  in  1841, 
wag  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  in 
1H57  was  naturalised  as  a  British  subject.  He  had 
•teen  twenty -one  years'  military  and  political  service 
in  India,  when  on  3d  September  1879  he  was 
murdered  at  Kabul.    See  Afghanistan. 

Cavaignac,  Louis  Eugene,  born  in  Paris,  15th 
Octolier  1802,  was  a  son  of  General  Jean  Baptiste 
Cavaignac  { 1762-1829),  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention.  Educated  for  the  military  profession, 
he  first  served  in  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  in 
Africa,  whither  he  was  sent  in  1832  into  a  kind  of 
honourable  exile,  in  consequence  of  a  too  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  favour  of  republican  institu- 
te*. Here  he  won  great  distinction  bv  his  energy, 
tnolness,  and  intrepidity,  was  made  chef  de  hataillon 
in  1837.  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigade-general  in 
1M4.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  governor-general 
*i  Algeria,  hut  in  view  of  the  impending  rcvolu- 
uonarv  dangers,  was  called  to  Paris  and  assumed 
toe  office  of  Minister  of  War.    He  was  appointed 


dictator  in  order  to  suppress  the  formid- 
»Me  insurrection  of  June,  which  he  quelled  only 
after  a  most  obstinate  contest  continued  from 
lite  23d  to  tbe  26th  June.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
greater  nnmber  of  Frenchmen  fell  in  the  struggle 
than  in  tbe  bloodiest  battles  of  the  first  Empire. 
Cavaignac  s  clemency  to  the  vanquished  was  equal 


to  his  generalship.  His  task  being  done,  he 
resigned  liis  power  into  the  hands  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  appointed  him  President  of  the 
Council.  As  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
republic,  when  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected,  he 
received  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes  out 
of  7,327,345.  On  the  coup  dUtat  of  December  1851, 
Cavaignac  was  arrested,  out  released  after  a  short 
detention  ;  and  though  he  consistently  refused  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Empire,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  France  without  molestation. 
He  died,  28th  October  1857,  at  his  country  house 
near  Tours.  Cavaignac  was  an  able  soldier,  a 
zealous  republican,  and  in  every  wuy  an  honour- 
able man.  See  his  Life  by  Deschamps  (2  vols. 
Paris,  1870). 

Cavalllon  (ancient  Cabellio),  a  town  of  the 
French  department  of  Vaucluse,  18  miles  SE.  of 
Avignon  by  rail,  with  a  cathedral,  and  some 
Roman  remains.    Pop.  5164. 

Cavaleantl.  Grino,  Italian  poet,  born  in  1230, 
was  banished,  for  mercantile  transactions  with  a 
Guelph,  by  the  Ghibelliues,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
whose  chiefs  he  had  married,  and  returned  in 
broken  health  to  Florence  only  to  die  there,  aliout 
1300.  His  works  —  sonnets,  ballads,  and  cauzoni— 
are  remarkable  alike  from  their  language  and  depth 
of  thought,   although  1ub  epicurean  philosophy 

'  gained  him,  among  his  contemporaries,  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  atheist.    See  Ercole,  Guido  Cavalcanti 

I  e  le  sue  Rime  (Milan,  1885). — Another  of  the  name, 
Bartolommko  (1503-62),  a  noble  and  eloquent 
Florentine,  led  a  revolt  against  the  Medici,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Pope  Paul  III. 

Cavalcasellc,  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian 
art  writer,  born  22d  January  1820,  at  Legnago, 
early  visited  the  art  centres  of  Italy,  and  in  1846 
proceeded  to  Germany,  where  he  met  J.  A.  Crowe 

!  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  returned  to  Italy.  Banished 
for  his  share  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  accom- 
panied Crowe  to  London,  and  there  their  first  joint 

i  work,  Early  Flemish  Painters  (1857  ;  3d  ed.  1879), 

I  was  published.  Cavalcasellc  returned  to  Italy  in 
1858,  and  afterwards  published  with  Crowe  the 

I  History  of  Painting  tn  Italy  (1804-71),  Titian 
(1876),  and  Raphael  (1883),  besides  independent 
works  of  less  importance.  He  was  head  of  the  art 
department  of  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
at  Rome.    Died  iu  1897. 

Cavalier  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  caballus,  'a  nag'), 
from  '  horseman  '  acquired  the  meaning  of  '  knight ' 
or  'gallant,'  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare ( Henry  V.,  III.  24),  like  cav<dero,  in  Henry 
IV.,  Part  II,  V.  iii.  62.  In  1641  'Cavaliers'  was 
applied  as  a  nickname  to  Charles's  partisans  in 
opposition  to  the  Roundheads,  or  friends  of  the 
Parliament ;  and  from  a  term  of  reproach  it  came 
to  be  adopted  as  a  title  of  honour,  until,  after  1679, 
it  was  superseded  bv  'Tory.'  For  the  'Cavalier 
Parliament'  (1661  79),  see  Charles  II. 

Cavalier*  Jean,  a  journeyman  baker,  from 
Ribaute,  near  Anduze,  who,  born  iu  1681,  in  1702 
became  a  famous  leader  of  the  Camisards  (q.v.), 
withal  a  prophet  and  preacher.  He  surrendered 
to  Villars  in  1704.  and  entered  the  service  of 
Savoy;  but  in  1711  we  find  him  settled  with  a 
British  pension  in  England,  and  he  died  at  Chelsea, 
governor  of  Jersey,  17th  May  1740.  See  a  long 
article  in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Diet,  of  National  Mo- 
graphy  (1887). 

Cavallere  Servente.  See  Cicisbeo. 

Cavalry  is  a  general  name  for  horse-soldiers  or 
troopers  trained  to  act  in  a  body.  In  the  British 
army  there  are  31  regiments  of  European,  and  30  of 
native  Indian  cavalry.  The  former  comprise  2 
regiments  of  Life  Guards  (red),  1  of  Horse  Guards 
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(blue),  and  7  of  Dragoon  Guards,  classified  a*  heavy 
cavalry  ;  3  regiment*  of  Dragoons,  and  5  of  Lancers, 
classified  as  inetlium ;  and  13  Hussar  regiment*  or 
liqht  cavalry— all  carrying  carbines  and  swords. 
The  war  strength  of  each  is  1  lieutenant-colonel, 
1  major,  8  captains,  9  lieutenant*.  7  sub-  lieu  tenants, 
1  adjutant,  1  paymaster,  I  quartermaster,  1  medical 
officer,  1  veterinary  surgeon,  75  non-com  missioned  ■ 
officers,  8  farriers,  8  shoeing-smitha,  8  trumpeters,  i 
4  saddlers,  2  wheelers.  15  bandsmen,  480  troopers, 
and  22  drivers,  559  riding  and  44  draught  horses, 
and  11  wagons. 

The  native  Indian  cavalry  are  all  light,  and  some 
have  the  front  ranks  armed  with  lances,  the  rear 
with  sabres.  Bengal  has  19  regiments,  each  of  8 
troops,  consisting  of  10  European  officers  ( 1  in  com- 
mand and  1  surgeon),  17  native  officers,  and  536 
native  non-commissioned  officers  and  troopers. 
Madras  has  4  regiments  of  only  6  troops  each,  the 
same  number  of  European,  but  12  native  officers 
ami  396  of  other  ranks.  Bombay  has  7  regiments 
with  the  same  organisation  and  numbers  as  Bengal, 
but  only  518  native  non-commissioned  officers  and 
troopers.  Besides  these  regiments  there  is  a  troop 
of  native  cavalry  at  Aden,  and  one  as  a  body-guard 
for  each  lieutenant-governor,  and  the  governor-  I 
general  of  India. 

The  auxiliary  cavalry  in  Great  Britain  comprises  j 
39  regiments  of  Yeomanry,  2  of  Volunteer  Light  ' 
Horse,  and  I  of  Volunteer  Slounted  Hides,  of  various 
st  rengths.    There  is  a  cavalry  depot  at  Canterbury, 
ami  a  school  of  instruction  for  auxiliary  cavalry  ut 
Aldershot. 

After  the  American  civil  war,  the  United 
States'  cavalry  was  reduced  to  10  regiments  of 
936  privates  each.  The  commissioned  officers  of 
a  regiment  consist  of  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant- 
colonel,  3  majors,  12  captains,  14  firet  lieutenants, 
and  12  second  lieutenants. 

M*t»ry.— For  the  place  of  cavalry  in  the  ancient 
armies,  see  AltMY.    In  the  middle  ages  horsemen 
— knights,  esquires,  and  their  attendants  -formed  i 
the  most  important  part  of  the  great  armies ;  but 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  Roman  cohort  with  \ 
its  132  highly  trained  horsemen,  the  organisation  1 
of  cavalry,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  was  ' 
neglected" until  1445,  when  Charles  VII.  of  France  | 
grouped  his  men-at-arms  into  companies  100  strong.  ■ 
The  method  of  fighting,  from  1645  until  Frederick 
the  Great  introduced  the  charge  or  shock  tactics,  I 
was  to  advance  to  close  quarters,  fire  pistols  from 
the  saddle,  and  then  commence  cutting  with  the  I 
sword.    The  value  of  dismounted  cavalry  able  to  ; 
act  as  infantry  was  then  recognised,  and  dragoons 
armed  with  muskets  were  much  in  vogue  until  the  I 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.    They  then  lost 
favour,  and  they  were  taught  that  the  sword  was 
their  proper  wea[ion,  and  the  saddle  their  proper 
place.    Mounted  infantry,  however,  using  their 
dorses  merely  as  a  means  of  rapidly  covering  the 
ground,  have  ls;en  found  so  useful  in  the  British 
army  that  in  1887  a  school  for  this  arm  was  formed 
at  Aldershot.   The  great  ini|>ortaiiee  of  this  branch  i 
was  experienced  in  the  Transvaal  war  ( 1899-1900),  | 
where  all  the  Boer  army  were  practically  mounted 
infantry,  and  their  mobility  gave  to  them  enormous  1 
advantage  in  projHjrtion  to  their  numbers.  The 
future  development  of  all  armies  is  bound  to  be 
very  largely  in  this  direction.    The  usefulness  of 
the  lance  as  a  wcajton  for  regular  cavalry  in  pursuit 
anil  other  tactics  has  led  the  British  warauthorities 
to  arm  part  of  nearly  all  their  cavalry  regiments 
with  it  in  addition  to  their  other  arms. 

Formation.  -A  cavalry  regiment  in  the  field  is 
divided  into  4  squadrons,  each  of  2  troops.  The 
men  of  each  squadron  when  in  line  are  6  inches 
from  knee  to  knee,  and  formed  in  two  ranks,  a  horse's 
length  apart.    The  officers  are  at  a  similar  distance 


in  front,  and  the  'Berrefiles,'  or  supernumerary  non- 
commissioned officers,  in  rear.  There  is  an  interval 
of  12  yards  between  squadrons.  The  pace  is,  walk 
4  miles  an  hour,  trot  8,  gallop  12.  The  maximum 
distance  covered  bv  cavalry  is  68  miles  by  day 
(6  A.M.  to  10  P.M.)  and  18  by  night— 86  for  the 
24  hours  ;  but  after  such  a  march  there  must  be  a 
rest  all  next  day.  For  a  continuous  march  35 
miles  a  day,  at  5  miles  an  hour,  is  a  good  rate. 

Duties  on  Service. — In  large  armies,  from  one- 
eighth  to  one  quarter  of  the  whole  force  should  Ik? 
cavalry.  Their  duties  are  to  cover  the  movements 
of  their  own  army,  and  to  find  out  those  of  the 
enemy — l»esides  taking  part  in  the  actual  battles  by 
guarding  the  flanks,  seizing  all  opportunities  of 
charging,  completing  success  by  an  active  pursuit, 
or  covering  defeat.  The  screening  and  reconnoitring 
duties  are  performed  by  the  cavalry  divisions,  each 
of  two  or  more  brigades,  one  or  two  days'  march  in 
front  of  the  main  body.  The  light  Brigades  (q.v. ) 
are  perhaps  best  for  the  actual  scouting,  but  must 
be  supported  by  heavy  cavalry  in  order  to  meet  that 
of  the  enemv,*  which  would  otherwise  have  the 
advantage  of*  greater  weight  in  the  charge.  Each 
brigade  of  two  or  more  regiments  is  accompanied 
by  a  batterv  of  Horse  Artillery. 

The  battfeof  Mars  la  Tour  in  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870,  supplies  the  l>est  examples  of  a  cavalry 
fight  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  a  charge  (that  of 
Barbyand  Bredows'  brigades)  directed  against  in- 
fantry. The  action  of  the  German  cavalry  through- 
out the  same  campaign  illustrates  the  screening  and 
reconnoitring  duties  of  the  arm.  The  capture  of 
Cairo  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  British  cavalry 
after  the  battle  of  Tcl-el-Kebir  (1882),  shows  its 
value  after  a  successful  engagement. 

Tactics.  — Unless  acting  dismounted,  cavalry  must 
either  attack  or  retire  ;  it  cannot  otherwise  defend 
itself.  Against  cavalry  it  must  therefore  manoeuvre 
with  its  first  line,  so  as  to  attack  to  the  best  advan- 
tage—i.e.  against  the  adversary's  Hank.  Its  second 
line  following,  en  echelon,  in  order  to  have  a  clear 
front,  protects  the  Hanks  of  the  first  from  counter 
attack,  and  sup|s>rts  its  movement,  completing  its 
victory,  or  covering  its  retreat.  Horse  artillery 
on  the  protected  Hank  fire  upon  the  enemy  up  to  the 
last  moment  before  the  charge.  A  third  portion, 
formed  into  a  reserve,  follows,  and  behind  it  the 
other  two  can  rally  after  the  charge,  which,  even 
when  successful,  creates  great  confusion.  Cavalry 
attacks  artillery  in  two  bodies — one  in  line  forma- 
tion charges  the  escort,  and  the  other  in  extended 
order,  the  men  a  horse's  length  apart,  converges 
upon  the  guns.  Infantry  can  defend  itself  from  a 
cavalry  charge,  unless  surprised  by  a  flank  attack, 
which  would  generally  lie  delivered  by  compara- 
tively small  bodies  in  "successive  lines,  but  such  an 
opportunity  rarely  occurs  on  a  modern  liattlefield. 

C'AV'JUI.  an  inland  county  in  the  south  of  Ulster. 
It  lies  in  the  narrowest  part  of  Ireland,  18  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  20  from  the  Irish  Sea.  Area, 
746  sq.  m.,  of  which  less  than  a  third  is  under  crops. 
Bogs  and  hills,  with  many  small  lakes,  are  found  in 
the  north-west,  where  Cuilcagh  attains  a  maximum 
altitude  of  2188  feet.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Erne, 
the  Woodford,  and  the  Annalee.  The  eastern  half  of 
( 'avail  rests  on  clay -slate  and  gray  wacke  ;  the  moun- 
tain district  in  the  west  is  carboniferous  formation. 
Of  minerals,  Cavan  affords  coal,  iron,  lead,  and 
copper,  with  many  mineral  springs.  The  climate  is 
cold  and  damp;* and  the  soil  is  poor,  wet,  and 
clayey,  except  along  the  streams.  The  chief  crops 
are  oats  and  potatoes,  the  cultivation  of  flax  having 
greatly  decreased  since  1850.  The  farms  are  small. 
Agriculture  forms  the  staple  industry,  but  linen  is 
manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  chief 
towns  are  Cavan,  Cootehill,  and  Belturl»et.  Cavan 
returns  two  member*  to  parliament.    Pop.  (1851) 
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174,064;  (1881)  129,476;  (1891)  111,679,  of  whom 
*J.329  were  Catholics,  and  16,325  Episcopalians.— 
Cavax,  the  county  town,  stands  on  a  branch  of  the 
Annalee,  85  mile*  NW.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  has 
acourt-hoose  and  a  grammar  school ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful  demesne  of  Lord  Farriham  lies  between  Cavan 
and  Lough  Oughter,  which  is  about  5  miles  west* 
Pop.  about  3000. 

Ca vat i  lift,  a  short  form  of  operatic  air,  of  a 
•n»<Hith  and  melodious  character,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  aria  in  consisting  only  of  one  part,  and 
frequently  aiqienring  as  part  of  a  grand  sccna. 
Examples  of  cavatina  are  found  in  many  well- 
known  opera*,  as  Sunnamintla  ami  Lcs  Huguenots. 
The  term  is  also  often  used  for  a  complete  air  or 
aong,  such  as  the  4  Salve  dimora  !  in  Faust. 

C*ve,  or  Cavers  (Lat.  cavus,  'hollow').  The 
natural  hollows  which  occnr  in  and  underneath 
rocks  have  originated  in  various  ways — some  being 
due  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  ! 
water,  others  to  dislocations  and  disruptions  pro- 
duced bv  movements  of  the  crust,  or  by  superficial 
rock-falls  and  landslips,  while  yet  others  are  tunnels 
which  now  and  again  occur  in  or  under  thick  sheet* 
of  lava.  Caves  tormed  by  marine  erosion  are  fre- 
quently met  with  along  the  coast- line  of  Dritain  and 
other  countries,  FingoPs  Cave  at  Staffa  (q.v.)  being 
a  splendid  example.  They  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  kind  of  rock — although,  other  things 
neing  equal,  they  are  of  course  more  easily  formed 
iu  readily  yielding  rocks  than  in  more  durable  kinds. 
It  is  rather  the  character  of  their  natural  division- 
planes  or  lieds  and  joints  than  their  composition 
and  texture  that  determines  whether  the  roeks  at 
the  liase  of  a  sea -cliff  shall  be  hollowed  out  or  not 
by  the  action  of  the  waves.  If  the  rocks  are  thin- 
bedded  and  abundantly  and  regularly  jointed,  it  is 
obvious  that  as  soon  as  any  portion  is  undermined  1 
by  the  sea,  the  overlving  masses  will  immediately  • 
yield  along  their  division- planes  and  topple  down*. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rocks  are  meagrely  nnd 
irregularly  jointed,  and  occur  in  massive  lieds*  then 
they  will  not  so  readily  collapse  when  undermined, 
and  caves  will  tend  to  be  formed.  Caves  which 
have  ha<l  this  origin  are  not  uncommonly  met  with 
along  the  line  of  old  sea-margins  in  many  regions 
which  have  been  elevated  in  recent  geological 
limes.  Most  frequently,  however,  the  entrances 
to  such  caves  are  concealed  by  the  rock-rubbish 
aluch  has  been  detached  from  tune  to  time  by  the 
action  of  the  weather  from  the  cliffs  above. 
Caves  of  erosion  are  also  formed  by  river-action 
at  the  base  of  crags  and  cliffs  in  many  valleys. 
And  now  and  again  such  hollows  may  be  detected 
at  various  levels  in  river-clifls,  as  if  they  had  been 
formed  during  the  gradual  excavation  of  the  ravines 
in  which  they  occur. 

In  Dritain  and  other  conntries  long  occupied  by 
man  most  of  such  river-cliff  caves  or  rock-shcltors 
have  been  artificially  deepened  and  widened,  and 
this  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  often  hard  to 
say  how  much  of  the  work  can  he  attributed  to 
nature.  By  far  the  most  important  caves,  how- 
ever, are  those  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
action  of  underground  water.  But  before  these  are 
described,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  hollows 
which  occur  now  and  again  in  and  under  lava- 
Uuwa  Where  lava  has  flowed  over  and  solidified 
-above  a  mass  of  snow  and  ice,  the  sulisequent 

melting  of  the  latter  will  leave  a  hollow  behind. 

Near  the  Casa  Inglese,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 

highest  cone  of  Etna,  a  mass  of  ice  of  unknown 
extent  and  thickness,  covered  by  lava,  was  seen 
by  Lyell  in  1828  and  again  in  1858.  But  this, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  at  a  height  of  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  lava  itself,  however, 
caves  of  considerable  extent  occur.  Many  of 
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these  are  simply  great  blisters  or  hollows  formed 
by  the  expansive  power  of  the  highly  heated 
vapours  contained  in  the  lava  at  the  time  of  its 
eruption.  Others  again  may  have  been  caused  by 
the  sudden  conversion  into  steam  of  the  water  of 
lakes  or  streams  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  lava- 
flow— the  steam  thus  generated  might  either 
violently  rupture  the  lava  by  its  explosive  force,  or 
produce  great  tunnels  and  irregular  cavities  under 
the  liquid  lava,  already  inclosed  in  ita  solid  crust, 
by  pressing  it  upwards.  The  extensive  Fossa 
della  Palomlia  of  Etna  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
had  bucIi  an  origin.  But  probably  the  greater 
number  of  the  larger  caves  under  lava  have  been 
formed  by  the  escape  of  the  lava  itself  from  its  own 
solidified  envelope.  When  lava  pours  out  from  a 
volcanic  orifice  it  very  rapidly  coagulates  above 
and  below,  so  that  the  liquid  rock  liecomes  im- 
prisoned in  a  hardened  crust  of  ita  own  material. 
The  great  pressure  of  the  inclosed  lava,  however, 
upon  the  crust  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  flow 
suffices  again  and  again  to  rupture  it,  and  the  lava 
then  flows  out  freely  until  it  is  again  imprisoned  in 
the  same  manner.  In  the  case  of  very  liquid  lavas 
this  escape  is  often  completed  in  a  perfect  manner 
—and  a  long  underground  tunnel  is  left  behind, 
from  the  roof  of  which  depend  long  stalactites  of 
black  gloasy  lava  Extensive  caves  formed  in  this 
wav — some  of  them  measuring  over  100  feet  in 
width— occur  in  the  Azores,  the  Canary  Islands, 
Iceland,  and  other  volcanic  regions. 

Another  class  of  caves  embraces  such  hollows 
as  have  originated  during  earthquakes  or  other 
movements  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  At  such 
times  rocks  are  rent  asunder,  and  when  they  fall 
rudely  together  irregular  cavities  are  left  lietwecn 
the  disjointed  masses,  and  similar  results  often 
take  place  when  great  landslips  occur.  But  the 
most  extensive  caves  and  underground  galleries 
have  been  excavated  by  the  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical action  of  underground  water.  Sometimes 
these  hollows  continue  more  or  less  persistently 
in  one  direction,  but  most  usually  they  wind 
tortuously  about,  and  often  onen  into  similar 
intricate  galleries,  which,  in  like  manner,  com- 
municate with  lateral  extensions  of  the  same  char- 
acter. There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  caves  of  this 
kind  are  the  channels  of  underground  streams  and 
rivers,  and  that  they  have  Iteen  excavated,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  chemical  action  of  acidulated 
water  making  its  way  downwards  from  the  surface 
along  the  natural  division-planes  of  the  rocks, 
until  eventually  space  has  been  licked  out  for  the 
passage  of  a  subterranean  stream.  The  cavities 
would  then  tend  to  lie  enlarged  hy  the  filing  action 
of  the  sand  and  gravel  which  the  underground 
stream  and  its  numerous  feeders  might  sweep 
along.  Many  sucli  underground  watercourses  are 
wellTcnown  at  the  present  day,  and  the  direction 
of  some  of  them  can  lie  traced  hy  the  swallow-holes, 
chasms,  and  'sinks,'  which  indicate  places  where 
the  roofs  of  the  cavities  have  given  way,  or  have 
lieen  jdereed  by  the  action  of  acidulated  water.  In 
certain  regions  almost  all  the  drainage  is  thus  con- 
ducted underground — rivers  after  flowing  for  a 
considerable  distance  at  the  surface  suddenly  dis- 
appear, and  follow  a  hidden  course,  for  it  may  lie 
many  miles,  before  they  emerge  again  to  the  fight 
of  day.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  never  come  to 
the  surface  again,  hut  enter  the  sea  by  subterranean 
channels.  Should  anything  occur  (such  as  earth- 
quakes. Sec. )  to  interrupt  such  a  system  of  under- 
ground drainage,  and  the  streams  and  rivers  be 
compelled  into  new  channels,  the  old  subterranean 
courses  will  then  liecome  galleries  more  or  less  dry, 
which  may  be  accessible  by  one  or  even  by  several 
oiienings. 

As  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  such  great 
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underground  galleries  owe  their  inception  entirely 
to  the  chemical  action  of  water  seeking  its  way 
downwards  from  the  surface,  and  following  the 
lines  of  natural  division-planes  in  the  nick*,  it  is 
obvious  that  caves  will  be  of  most  common  occur- 
rence in  regions  where  the  nicks  yield  mmt  readily 
to  such  chemical  action.  Among  the  more  soluble 
rocks  are  rock-salt  and  gypsum,  hut  these  are  only 
locally  developed  in  such  quantities  as  to  give  rise 
on  their  removal  to  underground  cavities  of  any 
extent.  Calcareous  rocks,  more  especially  limestone, 
have  not  only  an  almost  world-wide  distribution, 
but  they  also  occur  in  greater  mass  than  either 
gypsum  or  rock-salt,  and  hence,  although  not  so 
readily  acted  upon  by  water  as  the  latter  two,  it  is 
in  limestones  that  nearly  all  the  most  renowned 
caves  and  suhterranean  galleries  appear. 

Many  caverns  have  a  calcareous  incrustation 
lining  their  interior.  Sometimes  tins  deposit  is 
pure  white  ;  it  is,  however,  more  generally  coloured 
i>y  the  impurities  which  the  water,  percolating 
downwards  from  the  surface,  has  taken  up  from  the 
superincnmlicnt  rocks.  To  the  incrustations  which 
arc  suspended  from  the  roof  like  icicles,  the  name 
staiuctttcjs  is  given,  while  those  rising  from  the  Hoor 
are  called  stalagmites.  The  origin  of  these  is  as 
follows :  Water  which  has  percolated  down  from 
the  surface  always  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid — it  is  acidulated  water — the  acid 
being  derived  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  decaying 
organic  matter  of  the  soil,  &a  Water  thus  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
limestone— i.e.  it  takes  up  a  certain  proportion 
of  carlsmate  of  lime  and  converts  it  into  the  soluble 
bicarlnmate.  Arrived  at  the  roof  of  a  cave  it  oozes 
out  and  is  there  subject  to  evaporation,  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  is  parted  with,  and  a  thin  pellicle 
of  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited  as  an  incrustation. 
When  the  drops  fall  to  the  floor  they  are  subject 
there  in  the  same  way  to  evaporation",  and  are  thus 
compelled  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  the  cal- 
careous matter  held  in  solution.  By  this  constant 
dropping  and  falling,  icicle-like  pendants  grow 
downwards  from  the  roof,  while  sheets,  liosses,  and 
domes  gradually  accumulate  upon  the  floor— until, 
not  infrequently,  these  stalagmites  come  at  last  to 
unite  with  the  gradually  lengthening  stalactites, 
and  so  to  form,  jus  it  were,  pillars  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  placed  to  support  the  roof.  See  the 
articles  on  Adklsiiero,  Autelek,  Kent's  Cav- 
ern, Mammoth  Cave,  &c 

Bone-caves. — Caves  are  of  interest  to  geologists 
not  only  liecause  they  testify  to  the  potency  of  the 
chemical  ami  mechanical  action  of  underground 
water,  but  on  account  of  the  remarkable  evidence 
they  have  yielded  as  to  the  contemporaneity  of  man 
with  many  extinct  and  no  longer  indigenous  mam- 
mals. This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  accum- 
ulations which  so  frequently  cover  the  floors  of 
caverns  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  The  accumula- 
tions in  question  consist  partly  of  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
and  shingle,  and  partly  of  red  earth  and  sheet*  of 
stalagmite.  Some  of  these  are  doubtless  the 
alluvial  detritus  carried  forward  by  underground 
streams.  This  detritus  often  consists  largely  of 
angular,  snluuigular.  and  water-worn  fragments  of 
limestone,  which  have  doubtless  lieen  derived  from 
the  roof  and  walls  of  the  underground  galleries, 
but  not  infrequently  the  presence  of  other  kinds 
of  rock-fragment*,  shows  that  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  material  has  been  introduced  from  the 
outside  by  the  streams  as  they  plnnged  into  their 
subterranean  courses.  Much  debris  also  may  have 
Ihmmi  swept  in  by  hcaw  rain  or  flooded  torrents 
washing  down  through  ttie  sinks  ami  swallow-holes 
that  so  frequently  pierce  the  roofs  of  subterranean 
watercourses.  These  sinks  often  become  pitfalls  to 
unfortunate  cattle  in  our  own  day,  and  in  former 


!  times  many  animals  may  have  been  entrapped  in 
the  same  way — for  broken  and  rubbed  l»oncs  often 
occur,  sometimes  very  abundantly,  in  the  old  torren- 
tial accumulations  of  deserted  subterranean  water- 
courses. When  the  galleries  ceased  to  1*5  traversed 
by  streams,  stalagmitic  accretions  would  then  Iwgin 
to  accumulate  over  the  shingle  and  debris  l>eds. 
In  course  of  time  many  of  these  subterranean 
hollows,  becoming  more  or  less  accessible  from  the 
outside,  were  occupied  by  carnivorous  animals, 
who  carried  thither  their  prey,  and  thus  by  and 
by  accumulations  of  bones  were  formed,  "which 
the  drip  of  water  from  al*>ve  gradually  inclosed 

!  in  calcareous  matter,  and  eventually  covered 
up  under  a  sheet  of  stalagmite.  Now  and  again 
the  caves  were  occupieu   for  shorter  or  longer 

fieriods  by  man — his  presence  being  still  evidenced 
jy  his  implements  and  weapons,  oy  charred  and 
split  Ismes,  &c,  and  occasionally  by  portions  of  his 
own  skeleton— and  these  relics,  in  like  manner, 
subsequently  la-came  sealed  up  in  a  more  or  lea* 
thick  accumulation  of  stalagmite.    Some  of  these 
bone-caves  contain  the  record  of  many  physical 
changes.    Thus,  "we  have  evidence  to  show  that 
after  having  been  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  or  the 
abode  of  man  for  some  indefinite  but  often  pro- 
longed period,  the  cave  again  gave  passage  to  a  flow 
of  water,  and  deposits  of  loam,  clay,  or  giavel,  &c. 
were  laid  down  upon  the  stalagmitic  pavement  and 
Istne- breccia.     Or,  as  in  some  cases,  the  stalag- 
mite, together  with  bones  covered  by  and  inclosed 
within  it,  was  broken  up  and  partially  or  wholly 
removed.    Then,  at  a  subsequent  date  the  stream 
once  more  deserted  its  channel,  while  carnivores  or 
man  again  returned,  and  newer  heaps  of  l»ones  and 
stalagmite  accumulated.    Commingled  with  these 
stalagmites  of   the  bone-caves  there  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  earth  or  clay, 
which  is  the  insoluble  residue  of  the  limestone  from 
the  dissolution  of  which  the  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites are  formed.    Some  of  the  more  remarkable 
bone  caves  which  have  yielded  testimony  as  to  the 
contemporaneity  of  man  with  extinct  mammalia, 
are  Kent's  Cavern  (q.v)  and  Brixham  Cave  in  Eng- 
land, the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Lease  in  Belgium, 
the  caves  of  IVrigord  and  the  Pyrenees  in  France, 
ami  the  Kcsserloch  near  Thaiiigcn  in  Switzerland. 
Bone-caves  containing  the  remains  of  |H*t  tertiary 
mammals  are  rare  in  North  America;  those  of  Brazil 
have  many  bones  of  large  rodents  and  edentates. 
For  caves  at  Wick,  in  Scotland,  still  occupied  by 
tinkers,  see  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  The  Past  in  the 
Present  (1880).    For  accounts  of  special  caves,  see 
the  British  Assoruttiun  Reports  (for  Kent's  Cav- 
ern) and  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (18*22-73). 
For  general  descriptions,  see  Buckland's  Reliqvite 
Diluviantv,  Dn  pout's  IS  Homme  pendant  les  Age* 
de  la  Pierre,  Lartct's  ami  Christy's  Itefiouift  Aaui- 
taniexr,    Lubbock's   Prehistoric' Times,  Hawkins* 
Catv-h  anting,  J.  Geikic's  Prehistoric  Europe.  For 
further  information  as  to  the  European  cave- 
dwellers  of  prehistoric  times,  see  Man,  Flint 
Implements,  Pleistocene  System. 

ARTIFICIAL  Ca\ES.  -The  primitive  inhabitants 
of  most  civilised  countries  and  many  primitive 
tribes  at  the  present  day  have  l«een  troglodyte*  or 
cave  dwellers.  In  many  countries  where  natural 
caves  are  either  of  rare  occurrence  or  do  not  occur 
at  all,  certain  rock -exposures  have  been  artifici- 
ally excavated,  and  occupied  cither  permanently 
as  dwelling-places  or  occasionally  as  retreats  in 
times  of  danger,  while  others  have  been  used  as 
cells,  hermitages,  or  burial-places.  Such  caves  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  clifl's  of  Scottish  river  ravines, 
as  at  Hawthornden  near  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jed.  Roxburghshire.  Caves  of  this 
kind  occur  usually  in  rocks  that  are  readily  dug 
into,  such  as  soft  sandstone.     Now  and  again,. 
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they  liave  been  excavated  in  conglomerate,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hobbie  Noble's  Cave,  Roxburghshire. 
In  volcanic  regions  it  is  the  softer  tuff*  or  ashes 
that  are  usually  holed,  as  in  the  caves  of  the 
Canary  Inlands.    There  the  Cuanchcs  have  also 
r\cavated  cave*  under  the  lavas,  by  simply  raking 
aat  the  more  or  lens  louse  scoria-  and  cinders  which 
m>  commonly  occur  in  that  position.    Vast  areas  in 
Central  China  are  covered  with  a  coherent  loam, 
of  the  same  character  a*  the  Loess  (q.v.)  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  in  which  dug- 
out dwelling-places  are  of  common  occurrence. 
And  a  similar  deposit,  exposed  nlong  the  bluffs 
nf  rivers  in  the  far  west  of  North  America,  has 
Wn  n til iset I  by  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  in 
the  same  way.     In  Arizona,  parts  of  Colorado, 
Nevada.  I'tuh,  ami  south-east  California,  the  rocky 
precipitous  walls  of  deep  canons  are  in  places 
nddled  with  human  habitations,  so  as  to  look  like 
buneyconil**.    The  strata  forming  the  walls  of  the 
canons  have  l>een  eroded  in  different  degrees,  and 
horizontal  caves  larger  and  smaller  have  been 
formed.    The  cliff  dwellings  are  often  adolie  or 
»tone  structures  built  on  the  ledges  overhung  by 
projecting  rock  masses  ;  smaller  caves  have  served 
as  dwellings,  and   been   partially  completed  by 
adobe  walls.    Some  of  these  houses  are  at  a  height 
irf  TOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  are 
with  difficulty  accessible.    Thev  seem  to  have  l>een 
made  as  places  of  refuge  aud  defence  by  the  same 
ancient  races  as  left  the  pueblos  or  stone  ruins  in 
the  valleys,  like  those  occupied  by  the  Pueblos  and 
Moi|ui  Indians  now.    Some  assume  them  to  have 
lieen  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Pueblos ;  others 
tha'.  thev  were  akin  to  the  Aztecs.    See  Hayden  in 
Stanford  a  Surth  Americtt;  Nadail  lac's  Prehistoric 
Auunett  (Eng.  trans.  1885);  and  the  U.S.  Survey 
Reports  since  1874. 

Hermitages,  ladonging  to  all  ages,  some  of  very 
dmple,  others  of  a  more  elaborate  construction, 
have  in  like  manner  been  excavated  in  rocks  of 
very  different  kinds  ;  so  that  we  are  presented  with 
every   variety  of  artificial  rock -excavation,  from 
simple  hollows  scraped  out  of  some  soft  yielding 
material  to  the  richly  ornamented  grottoes  and 
temples  of  Ellora,  near  Daulatahad,  which  are  cut 
out  in  red  granite.    And  so  again  in  the  matter  of 
nark-tombs  we  meet  with  artificial  grottoes  of  all 
kinds — from  mere  holes  picked  out  without  much 
trouble  in  loess,  tuff,  sandstone,  or  other  yielding 
mi! stance,  to   the  great  rock-c-ut  sepulchres  of 
E*O  PC        tne  no  I"*8  fatuous  catacomtm  of  Rome. 
Manv  caves  have  tieen  doubtless  parti v  natural, 
partly  artificial— the  cells  of  the  monks  of  the 
Thebaxl  in  Egypt,  St  Serf s  cave  at  Dysart,  St 
Niniau'sat  Whithorn.   For  the  cave-dwellers  known 
to  the  ancients,  see  Troglodytes,  Petka.  For 
the  Indian  cave-temples,  see  ELEPHANTA,  Ellora. 

Cave  ANIMALS. — Various  caverns,  I  Kith  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  arc  tenanted  by  animals  which 
are  usually  more  or  less  blind.    From  oue  point  of 
>iew  the  eyes  have  degenerated  from  disuse  and 
from  the  absence  of  the  necessary  light  stimulus; 
from  another  point  of  view  they  have  degenerated 
liec&use  no  longer  of  use,  and  no  longer  maintained 
!'\  that  natural  selection  which  through  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  supposed  by  many  to  las  necessary 
not  only  for  the  establishment,  but  for  the  main- 
tenance of  organs.    The  fauna  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky  has  been  most  studied,  and  is 
catalogued  with  figures  in  Putnam  and  Packard's 
description  of   that  famous  cavern.    Leydig  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  highly  developed  tac- 
tile organs  borne  by  some  fishes  frequenting  Oeriuan 
cave*.    Among  tne  cave-animals  may  la;  noticed 
tie  amphibian  Proteus  (o. v.)  with  eyes  in  an  em- 
brvonic  state;  various  Blind  Fish  (q.v.),  such  as 
AuMvohms  (q.v. ),  Typhlichthys,  \c  ;  hundreds  of 


blind  insects,  of  which  in  some  cases  (Machaorites) 
only  the  females  are  blind  ;  blind  spiders  and  myria- 
poda;  many  Crustaceans  (Niphargus  puteonus, 
fitunethes  albus,  Crungonyx,  Audi  us sieboulii,  Sic); 

|  a  few  univalves  and  other  forms. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  blindness  may  exist  in 
various  degrees,  some  being  totally  blind  and  others 
possessing  rudimentary  eyes.  It  is  also  to  be 
remcinls'red  that  not  all  cave-animals  are  blind, 
but  forms  with  well-developed  organs  of  vision  also 
«a?cur.  Fish,  insects,  spiders,  myriapods,  and  crus- 
taceans with  well-developed  eyes  have  la?en  recorded 

j  from  various  caves,  and  the  explanation  of  this 
persistence  of  organs  in  such  environment  is  still 
to  find.  See  Deoeneratios,  Environment,  and 
Scmpcr's  Xatural  Conditions  of  Existence  as 
they  uffert  Animal  Life  (International  Science 
Series,  1881  ). 

Cave  Bear,  Hy^f.na,  Lion,  &c— (1)  Ursm 
spelirus,  a  fossil  bear,  like  those  now  living,  found 
"very  abundantly  in  the  Pleistocene  caves  of  Europe. 
!  (2)  Hyana  spttaxt,  once  abundant  in  Britain  and 
I  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  very  closely  allied  to 
j  the  H.  crocuta  now  found  in  Africa     (3)  Felt's 
spelieu,  a  fossil  lion,  very  like  the  modern  form, 
I  abundant  in  caves  of  England  and  Europe  gener- 
ally.   The  prefix  cave  obviously  refers  to  the  fact 
that  in  caves  the  fossil  remains  of  recent  animals 
are  well  preserved  and  abundantly  found. 

Cave*  EDWARD,  the  founder  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  was  la>m  at  Newton,  Warwickshire,  in 
1091  ;  received  some  sclnailing  at  Rugby;  and  after 
many  vicissitudes,  became  apprentice  to  a  printer. 
Obtaining  money  enough  to  set  up  a  small  printing- 
office,  in  1731  he  started  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
the  earliest  literary  journal  of  the  kind.  Samuel 
Johnson  la-came  its  parliamentary  reporter  in  1740; 
and  with  his  hand  in  Johnson's,  Cave  died  on  10th 
January  1754. 

Cave,  William,  divine,  born  at  Pick  well, 
Leicestershire,  in  1037,  from  Oakham  school  passed 
to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  (1653),  and  was 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Islington  (1002),  to 
the  rectory  of  Allhallows  the  Orcat.  London  <  1679), 
and  to  the  vicarage  of  Isleworth,  Middlesex  ( 1690). 
He  died  at  Windsor,  4th  July  1713.  Among  his 
twelve  works  on  church  history  are  Lives  of  the 
Apostles,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  and  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity, which  once  were  standard  authorities. 

Caveat  is  a  formal  warning,  entered  in  the 
books  of  a  court  or  a  public  office,  that  no  step  shall 
la?  taken  in  a  particular  matter  without  notice  to 
the  person  halging  the  caveat,  so  that  he  may- 
appear  and  object.  Thus,  caveats  are  frequently 
entered  at  the  Patent  Office  to  prevent  the  un- 
opposed granting  of  letters -patent ;  or  at  the 
Probate  Court  to  prevent  the  unopposed  making  up 
a  title  to  the  property  of  deceased  persons ;  or  at  the 
Admiralty  Court  to  prevent  the  unopjavsed  arrest- 
ment of  a  ship.  The  term  is  also  used  in  ecclesi- 
astical practice  in  England  ;  although  a  caveat — 
e.g.  against  an  institution  to  a  particular  benefice 
has  not  now  the  high  effect  attributed  to  it  by  the 
Canon  I^w.  In  Scotland  the  term  is  confined  to 
such  notices  as  are  placed  in  the  Bill  Chamtar 
(the  summary  department  of  the  Supreme  Civil 
Court)  or  in  the  Sheriff  Courts  to  prevent  any 
interdict  being  granted  without  notice  to  the  person 
interested.  Such  caveats  require  to  la?  renewed 
every  month. 

Cavedone,  Ciacomo,  an  Italian  artist  of  the 
Carncci  school.  Isirn  in  1577  at  Saasuola,  assisted 
Cnido  Reni  at  Rome,  and  finally  settled  in  Bologna, 
where  many  of  his  religious  pictures  are  preserved. 
He  died  in  poverty  in  1600. 

Cavendish,  the  surname  of  the  ducal  House  of 
Devonshire,  a  family  directly  descended  from  the 
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chief- justice  Sir  John  Cavendish,  who  in  138 1  was 
beheaded  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  by  Jack  Straw's 
followers ;  and  from  Sir  William  Cavendish  of 
Cavendish,  Suffolk  (cirra  1505-57),  a  brother  of 
Wolaey's  biographer.  His  third  wife,  the  cele- 
brated '  Bess  of  Hardwick,'  afterwards  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  brought  Chateworth  (q.v.)  into  the 
family  :  and  William,  their  second  son,  was  in  1618 
made  Earl  of  Devonshire.  His  great-grandson, 
William  (1640-1707),  was,  under  the  last  two 
Stuarts,  a  steadfast  member  of  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion,  Russell's  friend  to  the  death,  and  an  active 
promoter  of  the  H  aliens  Corpus  Act.  He  succeeded 
as  fourth  earl  in  1684,  and,  for  his  services  at  the 
Revolution,  was  in  1694  raised  to  be  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Marquis  of  Hartington.  His 
great-grandson,  William  (1720-64)  succeeded  a* 
fourth  duke  in  1755,  and  was  prime-minister  from 
Noveml>er  1756  to  the  following  May.  William, 
fifth  duke  ( 1748-181 1 ).  was  a  bit  of'a  poet ;  but 
is  less  remembered  than  his  lieautiful  duchess, 
whom  Gainslsirough  ami  Reynolds  painted.  Wil- 
liam, sixth  duke  (1790-1858),  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  his  sumptuous  embassy  to  St  Petersburg 
(1828).  William,  seventh  duke  (Iwrn  1808),  had 
for  twenty-four  years  lieen  Earl  Burlington  when 
he  succeeded  his  cousin  in  the  ducal  title  He  died 
21st  Deeemlier  181*1,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his 
eldest  son,  SPENCER  CoMITuN  CAVENDISH,  ninth 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Isirn  23d  July  18.33,  mid  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  and  for  thirty-three  years 
known  as  Marquis  of  Hartington.  He  entered 
parliament  in  1857,  Iteing  first  returned  for  North 
Lancashire,  then  in  1860  for  the  Radnor  borough*, 
in  1880  for  North  east  Lancashire,  anil  in  1MS5 
for  the  Rossendale  division  of  that  county.  The 
representative  of  a  great  Whig  house,  he  was  chosen 
as  early  as  1859  to  move  the  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence that  overthrew  the  Derhy  government,  and 
between  1863  and  1874  held  olli'ce  as  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Under  secretary  for  War,  War  Secre- 
tary, Postmaster  general,  and,  from  1871,  Chief- 
secretary  for  Ireland.  Neither  a  liorn  statesman 
nor  great  orator,  he  had  yet  shown  an  ■  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,*  when,  in  February  1875, 
on  Mr  Gladstones  temjiorary  aUlication,  fie  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  Liheral  op|*>sition.  He  led  it 
admit. i. .  and  in  the  spring  of  1880,  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  Beaconstield  administration,  was  invited 
by  the  Queen  to  form  a  ministry.  He  rejected  the 
oiler,  and  served  under  Mr  Gladstone,  lirst  a.*  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  and  then  as  War  Secretary 
from  1883  to  1885.  But  he  whollv  dissented  from 
Mr  Gladstone's  scheme  of  Irish  Home  Rule  ;  and 
from  1888,  as  head  of  the  Liberal  Unionist*,  he 
firmly  supported  Lord  Salisbury,  lioth  when  in 
power  and  in  opposition. 

His  younger  brother,  Lord  FREDERICK  CAVEN- 
DISH, was  born  30th  November  1830,  and  was  also 
educated  at  Trinity,  taking  his  B.A.  in  1858,  He 
sat  in  parliament  as  Literal  memlier  for  the 
northern  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
from  1865  till  the  spring  of  1882,  when  he  succeeded 
Mr  Korsteras  Chief -secretary  for  Ireland.  Between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  6th  May, 
having  only  that  morning  reached  Dublin,  he  and 
Mr  Burke,  an  unpopular  subordinate,  were  stahlted 
to  death  in  the  Pmenix  I'ark.  Eight  months  later, 
twenty  'Irish  Invincibles'  were  tried  for  the 
murder,  and,  Carey  and  two  others  having  turned 
Queen's  evidence,  five  of  the  rest  were  hanged, 
three  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  the 
remaining  nine  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 
Carey  himself  disappeared  ;  hut  in  July  news  came 
from  the  Cape  that  he  had  been  shot  dead  by  an 
Irishman  named  O'Donnell  on  l«iard  an  emigrant 
ship.     O'Donnell  was  brought  hack  »«  Loudon,  ,.ftl 


OE,  the  biographer  of  Wolsey, 
and  became  Wolsey 's  gentle- 


ship  UUc 
and  hanged. 


Cavendish,  Geor< 
was  born  about  1500,  ant 

man-usher  at  least  as  early  as  1527.  He  remained 
in  close  attendance  upon  his  great  master  till  the 
end  (November  28,  1530),  after  which  he  retired  to 
his  hoUBe  at  Glemsford,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  lived 
quietly  with  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
till  tlie  close  of  his  own  life  in  1561  or  1562.  His 
affection  for  the  great  cardinal  was  most  devoted- 
he  had  attached  himself  to  his  household,  in 
Wolsey 'b  own  words,  '  abandoning  his  own  country, 
wife,  and  children,  his  own  house  and  family,  his 
rest  and  quietness,  only  to  serve  me.'  He  never 
laiti  aside  his  loyalty  to  his  memory,  but  in  the 
quiet  meditation  of  after-years  brooded  over  his 
fall,  and  from  it  learned  for  himself  '  the  blessed- 
ness of  Wing  little.'  Thirty  years  after  he  wrote 
his  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting snort  biographies  in  the  English  language. 
Its  pensive  wisdom  and  simple  sincerity  reflect  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  gentle  and  refined  nature  of 
its  author,  and  enable  us  to  see  intimately  with  our 
own  eyes,  but  with  singular  clearness,  tlie  outlines 
of  one'  of  the  grandest  figures  in  our  history.  The 
Issik,  written  by  a  devout  Catholic,  full  of  regrets  for 
the  past,  could  "not  well  lie  printed  in  Elizattcth's 
reign,  but  circulated  nrettv  freely  in  manuscript 
copies,  as  many  as  twelve  of  which  are  btill  extant. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  Shak^n-are  hail  read  it 
liefore  writing  or  collaborating  in  Henry  IV//.,  as 
all  the  redeeming  features  in  the  picture  of  the  great 
cardinal,  and  tlie  lesson  of  his  fall  as  a  solemn 
homily  ujion  human  ambition,  are  directly  due  to 
the  tender  and  loyal  touch  of  Cavendish.  The 
lssik  was  first  printed  imperfect,  for  party  purposes, 
in  1641.  The  nest  edition  is  that  of  S.  W .  Singer 
(2  vols.  1815),  the  text  of  which  was  reprinted 
with  a  giswl  introduction  in  Professor  Henry 
Morley's  '  Universal  Library  *  (1886). 

Cavendish,  Henry,  natural  philosopher,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and  a  grandson  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  ls»rn  at  Nice, 
Octolier  10,  1731.  From  a  school  at  Hackney  he 
passed  in  1749  to  Pcterhousc,  Cambridge,  but 
quitted  it  three  years  later  without  a  degree ; 
thereafter  he  devoted  the  whole  of  liis  long  life 
to  scientific  investigations,  a  large  fortune  l»e- 
ii  neat  bill  him  by  an  uncle  enabling  him  to 
follow  uninterruptedly  his  favourite  pursuits.  A 
silent,  solitarv  man,  he  hated  so  to  meet  strangers, 
that  he  had*  his  library— a  magnificent  one — 
in  London,  four  miles  from  his  residence  on  Clap- 
ham  Common,  so  that  he  might  not  encounter 
persons  coming  to  consult  it ;  whilst  his  female 
domestics  had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  on 
pain  of  dismissal.  His  dinner  he  ordered  daily  by  a 
note  placed  on  the  hall-table.  He  died,  unmarried, 
at  Clapham,  10th  March  1810,  leaving  more  than  a 
million  sterling  to  his  relatives.  As  a  philosopher. 
Cavendish  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank.  To  him 
it  may  almost  lie  said  we  owe  the  foundation  of 
pneumatic  chemistry,  for  prior  to  his  time  it  had 
hardly  an  existence.  In  1760  he  discovered  the 
extreme  levity  of  inflammable  air,  now  known  as 
hydrogen  gas — a  discovery  which  led  to  balloon 
experiments  and  projects  for  aerial  navigation ; 
and  later,  he  ascertained  that  water  resulted  from 
the  union  of  two  gases— a  discover}-  which  has 
erroneously  been  claimed  for  Watt  (q.v.:  see  also 
Water).  The  famous  Cavendish  Experiment  was 
an  ingenious  device  for  estimating  the  density  of 
the  Earth  ( q.  v. ).  The  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
Cavendish's  processes  are  remarkable.  So  high  an 
authority  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  declared  that  they 
'  were  all  of  a  finished  nature,  and  though  many  of 
them  were  jicrforiiied  in  the  very  infancy  of  chemi- 
science,  yet  their  accuracy  and  their  beauty 
have  remained  unimpaired.'    Cavendish  also  wrote 
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on  astronomical  instruments ;  and  his  Electrical 
BesrnrcJie-t  ( 1771-8 1)  were  edited  by  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  1 1879).    See  his  Life  by  G.  Wilson,  form 
ins  vol.  L  of  the  Cavendish  Society's  Works  (1840). 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  cii-curanavigator,  was 
born  aboii  t  1555  at  Trimley  St  Martin,  near 
Ipswich,  and,  after  squandering  his  patrimony  at 
court,  shared  in  Ctrenville's  expedition  to  Virginia 
.1585).  On  21st  Jnly  of  the  following  year  he 
•tailed  from  Plymouth  with  122  men  and  three  ships 
«t  V),  60,  and  140  tons,  and,  by  Sierra  Leone  and 
brazil,  reached  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  whose  pass- 
age t4M*k  seven  weeks.  During  the  nine  months 
that  he  cruised  in  the  Pacific,  he  burned  three 
N(ianish  towns  and  thirteen  ship* ;  then,  with  a 
rich  booty,  but  onlv  the  largest  of  his  three 
v.'swcl-s  he  returned  by  way  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Cape  of  trood  Hope  to  England, 
loth  September  1588.  Elizabeth  knighted  him,  and 
he  took  to  his  old  mode  of  life,  till  in  August  1591 
h*  sailed  on  a  second  expedition,  intended]  to  rival 
the  first.  It  ended  in  utter  disaster,  and  in  1592 
Cavendish  died  broken- hearted  off  Ascension. 

Cavendish.  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  and  nephew  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  born  in  1592,  and  educated 
at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  His  learning 
and  winning  address  made  him  a  favourite  at  the 
court  of  James  I.,  who  in  1610  created  him  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  in  1620  Viscount  Mansfield. 
Charles  I.,  who  was  splendidly  entertained  by  him 
at  Wei  heck  and  Bolsover,  in  1628  created  him  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  and  in  1638  appointed  him  governor 
to  his  son.  afterwards  Charles  II.  His  support  of 
the  king  during  the  contest  with  the  parliament 
was  munificent.  He  contributed  £10,000  to  the 
treasury,  and  raised  a  troop  of  200  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  served  at  their  own  cost.  As 
general  of  all  the  forces  north  of  the  Trent,  he 
had  power  to  issue  declarations,  confer  knight- 
hood, coin  money,  and  raise  men  ;  and  the  last  part 
of  his  commission  he  executed  with  great  zeal. 
Alter  the  l«ttle  of  Marston  Moor(  1644),  Cavendish 
retire.!  to  the  Continent,  where  he  resided,  at  times 
in  great  poverty,  till  the  Restoration.  In  1665  he 
was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  and  he  died  25th 
l*e»*mber  1676.  He  was  author  of  two  works  on 
horsemanship,  and  of  several  plays,  not  of  a  char- , 
acter  to  increase  any  man's  reputation  for  intelli- 
gence. See  his  Life  bv  his  second  wife  ( 1667 ; 
new  ed.  by  C.  H.  Firth*  1886).— She,  MARGARET 
Lccas  ( 1624  74),  the  daughter  of  an  Essex  house, 
where  *  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the 
Mater*  virtuous,'  had  married  him  in  1645,  and  was 
herself  the  author  of  a  dozen  folio  volumes  of 
poems,  plays,  letters,  &c 

Caviare,  the  salted  roes  (immature  ovaries)  of 
the  common  sturgeon  (Acipenscr  xturio)  and  other 
(-she*  of  the  same  genus  (see  Sturgeon).  It  is 
chiedy  prepared  in  Russia,  where,  as  in  various 
other  countries,  it  is  a  favourite  delicacy,  and  is 
largely  made  in  the  United  States ;  though  the 
j'hra*  'Caviare  to  the  general,'  shows  that 
the  taste  is  an  acquired  one.  The  species  of 
"turgeon  from  the  roe  of  which  it  is  chiefly  pre- 
;*red  inhabit  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and 
their  tributary  rivers.  Among  them  are  the  Bie- 
Uga,  or  < treat  Sturgeon  (A.  huso),  the  Osseter 
(A.  guUitrusttultii),  the  Scherg  or  Sevruga  {A.  stel- 
hi**  i, and  the  Sterlet  ( A .  rutnemis ),  the  last-named 
prulucing  a  particularly  delicious  caviare.  Astra- 
khan isa  principle  seat  for  its  preparation.  The  eggs 
ve  Kparated  from  the  connecting  tissue,  salted, 
tori  packed  in  small  barrels  ;  or,  the  roes  are  salted 
in  long  troughs,  and  the  eggs  are  passed  through  a 
ueve  into  kegs.  The  Caspian  fishery  has  produced 
oxn  40(1,000  lb.  in  a  single  year. 


T 


Cavite^  a  seaport  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands, 
on  a  peninsula  in  Manila  Bay,  8  miles  SW.  by  S. 
of  Manila.  It  is  fortified,  has  an  arsenal,  and  was 
formerly  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
in  the  cist.    Pop.  1947. 


Cavonr,  Count  Camillo  Benso  pi,  the  re- 
storer of  Italian  unity  and  nationality,  was  born  at 
Turin,  August  10,  1810.  He  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  ancient  noble  families  of  Piedmont,  and 
1»eing  the  younger  son  was  destined  for  a  military 
career.  At  the  military  school  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  mathematical  talent,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  engineers. 
But  as  his  hlieral  opinions  proved  unfavourable  to 
his  stay  in  the  army,  he  left  it  in  1831.  His  good 
sense,  however,  taught  him  that  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  could  not  lie  accomplished  by  secret  conspiracy 
and  spasmodic  revolutionary  outbreaks.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  therefore  but  to  retire  into  private 
life,  fiere  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  intro- 
ducing great  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  family  estates ;  and  his  efforts  generally  to 
raise  the*  economic  condition  of  Piedmont  were 
thorough  and  enlightened.  Hut  he  had  a  further 
end  in  view  ;  he  saw  that  economic  improvement 
must  be  the  l>asis  for  a  better  social  anil  [tolitical 
order.  And  he  widened  his  knowledge  of  economic 
and  political  questions  by  foreign  travel,  especially 
in  France  and  England.  Constitutionalism  as 
established  and  practised  in  England  was  on  the 
whole  the  form  of  government  be  most  admired. 
During  a  residence  in  England  he  made  himself 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  |>olitical  orptnisft- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  also  with  its  industrial 
institutions ;  knowledge  of  which  he  made  good 
use  on  his  return  to  his  own  country. 

In  this  way  for  sixteen  years  favour  energetically 
laboured  as  a  private  gentleman.  No  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  any  effective  influence  in 
politics,  and  he  wisely^  abstained.  It  was  very 
different  when  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  innova- 
tion once  more  awoke  towards  the  revolutionary 

Itcriod  of  1848.  In  conjunction  with  Count  Cesare 
ialbo,  he  in  1847  established  a  newspaper,  //  liimr- 
gimtntot  in  which  he  advocated  a  representative 
i  system,  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  English 
constitution,  as  opposed  alike  to  absolutism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  mob  rule  on  the  other.  On 
his  suggestion,  the  king  was  petitioned  for  a  consti- 
tution, which  was  granted  in  February  1848.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  during  the  stormy 
period  which  succeeded  Charles  Albert's  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Austria  in  March,  Cavour 
strenuously  opposed  the  ultra-democrats,  and 
counselled  an  alliance  with  England  as  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  Italian  arms.  In 
the  Marquis  d'Azeglio's  ministry,  formed  soon 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Novara,  Cavour  was  suc- 
cessively Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  Minister  of  Finance.  In 
1852  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  D'A/.eglio  as 

tiremier.  From  this  time  until  his  resignation  in 
859,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Villafranca,  Cavour  was  the  originator  as  well 
as  the  director  of  the  Sardinian  policy.  Taking 
upon  himself  at  different  times,  in  addition  to  the 
premiership,  the  duties  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  ami  latterly  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Affairs,  he  greatly  improved  the 
finaneinl  condition  of  the  country,  introduced 
measures  of  free  trade,  consolidated  constitu- 
tionalism, weakened  clerical  influence,  and  made 
Sardinia  a  power  of  some  account  in  Eurojie. 

Hitherto  the  work  of  Cavour  had  l>cen  to  reform 
Piedmont,  and  place  its  affairs  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  Crimean  war  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to 
begin  the  task  of  restoring  the  unity  and  national 
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independence  of  Italy.  It  was  through  his  advice 
and  influence  that  Sardinia  took  part  in  the  war, 
and  as  a  result  of  thU  he  managed  to  brinjr  the 
Italian  question  before  the  Congress  of  Pans  in 
1856.  lit  1858  Cavour  had  with  the  Emperor  Napo 
leon  a  secret  meeting,  at  which  the  programme  for 
driving  Austria  out  of  Italy  was  drawn  up,  and 
during  the  early  part  of  1859  there  followed  a 
diplomatic  contest  with  Austria,  which  Cavour 
conducted  with  masterly  tact  and  astuteness.  The 
peace  of  Villafranca,  coming  after  the  successful 
war  of  1859,  and  leaving  Austria  in  possession  of 
Yenetia,  was  a  hitter  disappointment  to  Cavour. 
He  resigned  his  office;  yet  he  had  no  reason  for 
despair,  as  the  (tower  of  Austria  in  the  Italian 
peninsula  was  now  really  broken.  On  returning  to 
office  in  1860  he  resumed  his  great  undertaking, 
hut  hy  new  methods.  Popular  feeliug  in  central 
Italy  declared  itaelf  in  favour  of  union  with  the 
north,  and  thus  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany 
came  under  tin?  sway  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  It  was 
the  part  of  Cavour  to  guide  opinion  towards  this 
end,  gaining  time  for  it  while  he  negotiated  with  the 
great  powers  ;  but  he  had  to  purchase  the  acquies- 
cence of  France  by  the  surrender  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
He  secretly  encouraged  the  expedition  of  Garibaldi, 
which  in  18(30  achieved  the  deliverance  of  Sicily 
and  southern  Italy.  When  a  Sardinian  army 
marched  southwards  and  on  the  plains  of  Campania 
met  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi,  the  unity  of  Italy 
was  alreadv  an  accomplished  fact.  In  18451  an 
Italian  parliament  was  summoned,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  declared  kin«  of  Italy.  For  the 
completion  of  Italian  unitv  only  Home  and  Yenetia 
were  wanting ;  with  a  little*  patience  they  too 
could  Ik?  won. 

Thus  had  Cavour  achieved  the  task  of  his  life. 
But  it  had  not  been  accomplished  without  a  fearful 
strain  on  his  health.  He  had  to  manage  the  Sar- 
dinian parliament,  to  meet  the  artilices,  protests, 
and  reproaches  of  many  of  the  great  (siwers,  to 
prevent  revolutionary  |>arties  from  upsetting  the 
practical  mission  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  to 
direct  a  great  popular  and  national  movement 
towards  a  reasonable  and  attainable  goal  by 
methods  involving  the  minimum  of  delay  and 
violence.  For  the  real  power  of  Sardinia  was  com- 
paratively limited,  and  a  false  step  might  have  been 
serious.  The  constant  strain  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  died  June  6,  1861,  only  a  few  months  after 
the  unity  of  Italy  had  lieen  proclaimed.  The  last 
words  he  was  beard  to  utter  were  those  so  familiar 
as  expressing  an  important  feature  of  his  policy  : 
'Brothers,  brothers,  the  free  church  in  the  free 
state.'  Cavour  is  admitted  to  lie  the  Iwau  ideal  ui  a 
practical  and  constructive  statesman,  who,  aiming 
at  just  and  reasonable  ends,  seeks  to  achieve  them 
by  effectual  and  legitimate  methods.  He  made 
a  reformed  Piedmont  the  basis  for  attaining  the 
unitv  ami  regeneration  of  Italy.  The  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  the  military  gallantry  of  the  king,  the 
enthusiasm  of  Garil>uldi,  were  all  made  to  co- 
operate towards  his  plan  for  satisfying  the  national 
aspirations  of  Italy  under  a  lasting  constitutional 
rule.  Through  his  early  death  much  of  the  work 
necessary  for  a  sound  and  healthy  national  life  whs 
left  unfinished,  yet  the  subsequent  history  of  Italy 
proves  that  Cavour  had  built  on  a  solid  foundation. 
He  deserves  a  place  among  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  modern  times. 

The  title  is  taken  from  the  small  Piedmontese 
town  of  Cavour,  28  miles  S\V.  of  Turin.  See  I)e 
la  Kive,  Le  Cutnte  de  Cavour,  lifrits  tt  Souvenirs 
(Paris,  1863;  Eng.  trans,  of  same  date);  Bianchi, 
La  Politique  de  Cavour  (Turin,  1885);  his  l.rthre, 
edited  by  Chiala  (6  vols.  1883  87);  also  the  bio- 
graphics  of  him  by  M assart  (Turin,  1873)  and 
Ma-cade  (Paris,  1877  ;  Eng.  trans,  of  same  date). 


CaTy  [Cacia),  a  genus  of  Rodents,  best  known 
by  the  domesticated  s(H?cie8  (Carta  eobaya),  the 
common  Guinea-pig  (q.v. ). 

€awdoi»,  a  village  in  Nairnshire,  5J  miles  SW. 
of  Nairn.  Cawdor  Castle,  near  by,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor,  was  founded  in  1454,  but  is  one  of 
the  three  places  which  tradition  has  assigned  as 
the  scene  of  King  Duncan's  murder  by  Macbeth 
in  1040.  A  series  of  papers  from  the  charter- room 
at  Cawdor  was  edited  by  Cosmo  In  ties  under  the 
title  of  The  book  of  the  'Thane*  of  Cawdor  (1859). 
Sec  Campbell. 

4'awk.  a  popular  name  for  a  massive  variety 
of  the  mineral  called  Heavy  Spar  or  Sulphate  of 
Baryta.    See  Bakyta. 

Cawnpore'  (Kanhnur),  a  city  of  the  North- 
western Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
42  miles  SW.  of  Lucknow,  266  SE.  of  Delhi,  and 
628  NW.  of  Calcutta.  The  river  in  front,  varying, 
according  to  the  season,  from  500  yards  in  width  to 
more  than  a  mile,  presents  a  large  and  motley 
assemblage  of  steam  vessels  and  native  craft;  the 
principal  landing  (dace  is  the  beautiful  Sarsiya 
{//nit.  Cawnpore,  at  least  as  a  place  of  note,  is  of 
recent  origin,  Isdng  indebted  for  its  growth,  Isoldes 
its  commercial  facilities,  partly  to  military  and 
(■olitical  considerations.  In  1777,  being  then  an 
appendage  of  Oudh,  it  was  assigned  by  the  nawab 
as  the  station  of  a  subsidiary  force  ;  and  in  1801 
it  became,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  British 
property.  Its  cantonments,  havingaccommodation 
for  7000  troops,  contain  a  population  of  aliout  38,000. 
Pop.  of  the  city  (1H91)  188.712,  giving  a  total  of 
almut  227,000,  of  whom  125,000  were  Hindus,  and 
5000  Christians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny 
in  May  1857,  Cawnpore  contained  a1>out  1000 
European*,  500  of  whom  were  women  and  children. 
The  hasty,  ill-chosen  entrenchments  into  which 
they  hail  thrown  themselves,  were  speedily  invested 
by  overwhelming  numltcrs  of  the  mutineers,  led  on 
bv  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib.  For  three  weeks 
the  few  defenders  held  gallantly  out  ;  but  at  last 
they  surrendered  on  promise  of  a  safe-conduct  to 
Allahabad.  The  sejmys  accompanied  them  to  the 
lianks  of  the  Gauge*,  and  scarcely  were  they  em- 
barked on  the  boats,  when  a  murderous  tire  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  only  four  men  escaped, 
uhe  women  and  children,  125  in  number,  were 
reserved  for  a  crueller  fate,  and  were  carried  back 
to  Cawnpore.  Hearing  that  Havelock  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  the  place,  Nana  Sahib  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him.  He  was  driven  back,  and, 
smarting  under  defeat,  returned  to  Cawnjsire,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  instant  massacre  of  his  helpless 
prisoners,  who,  dead  and  dying,  were  cast  into  a 
well.  Havelock  and  his  small  army  arrived  on 
16th  July,  only  to  find  to  their  unutterable  horror 
that  they  came  too  late  to  rescue  the  women  and 
children.  A  memorial  church,  a  Romanesque  red 
brick  building,  now  marks  the  site  of  General 
Wheeler's  entrenchment ;  whilst  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  is  occupied  by  the  memorial  gardens. 
Over  the  well  itself  a  mound  has  lieen  raised,  its 
summit  crowned  by  an  octagonal  Gothic  inclosure, 
with  Maroehetti's  white  marble  angel  in  the  centre. 
But  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  Cmenjmre  ( 1865)  is  t  he 
liest  memorial  of  the  tragedy.— The  district  of 
Cawnpore  has  an  area  of  2.170  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  alsnit  1,300,000.  It  is  an  alluvial  plain  of 
great  fertility.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  and  indigo 
grows  wild.  Besides  its  two  mightv  rivers,  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  their  navigable  tributaries, 
the  Ganges  Canal  traverses  the  country  for  60 
miles,  and  there  is  ample  communication  by  rail. 

Caxlji-s,  (1)  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  state  of 
MaranhAo,  on  the  navigable  Itapicurn,  190  milea 
from  it*  mouth,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton. 
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iVp.  10.000. — (2)  An  Italian  agricultural  colony  in 
th*  Brazilian  state  of  Rio  Grande  ilo  Sul,  founded 
in  1*75.    Pop.  13.680. 

f&Xton,  William,  the  first  English  printer. 
b-.rn  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  about  1422.  Ho 
apprenticed  in  1438  to  Robert  Large,  a  wealthy 
L>n<l<tn  mercer,  wfco  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1439-40. 
«>ti  his  iiutfkTi)  death  in  1441,  he  went  to  Bruges; 
be  pmeq>ered  in  business,  and  became  in  1462 
pivernor  of  a  chartered  association  of  English 
tuercliantA  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1471  he 
fdcuidoned  commerce  and  attached  himself  to  the 
household  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the 
sister  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  apparently  towards  the 
eo<l  of  1 476  he  set  up  his  wooden  printing-press 
At  the  sign  of  the  Red  Pale  in  the  Almonry  at 
West  minster.  The  art  of  printing  he  had  acquired 
during  hi*  sojourn  in  Bruges,  doubtless  from  Colurd 
Mansion,  a  well-known  printer  of  that  city  ;  and  in 
1474  be  put  through  the  press  at  Bruges  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  English  tongue,  the  Recti  yell 
of  the  Uistorufji  of  Trnye,  a  translation  of  Raoul 
Lefevre's  work.  The  Gauu  and  Pluye  of  the  Chesse 
wa*  another  of  Cax ton's  earliest  publications  ;  but 
tht  Uictr*  and  Saying*  oj  the  Philosophers,  pub- 
lished in  1477,  is  the  first  book  which  can  with 
certain tv  be  maintained  to  have  Wen  printed  in 
England.  All  the  eight  founts  of  type  from  which 
Caxton  printed  may  be  called  Black  Letter.  Of 
ty-nine  known  distinct  productions  of  his 
no*  less  than  thirty  eight  survive  in  unique 
or  in  fragments  only.  His  hooks  have  no 
title-pages,  although  many  have  prologues  and 
colophons.  Some  nave  no  points  at  all;  othere 
the  full-stop  and  colon  alone.  The  semicolon 
never  occurs  ;  the  comma  is  usually  marked  by 
short  ( | )  or  by  long  ( | )  lines.  The  pages  are  not 
numbered  and  have  no  catchwords.  (For  Cax  ton's 
imprint,  see  article  Book.)  Caxton  enjoyed  the 
patronage  and  friendship  of  sonic  of  the  chief  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
craft  or  in  translation  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death,  which  seems  to  have  happened  about  the 
clone  of  the  year  1491.  Gibbon  denounces  Cux ton's 
dunce  of  Imoks,  and  complains  that  'the  world  is 
not  indebted  to  England  for  one  first  edition  of  a 
classic  author ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Caxton  had  to  make  his  printing  business  pay,  and 
that  he  could  therefore  supply  only  books  for  which 
there  was  a  demand.    Nor  can  it  lie  said  that  a 

Srinter  hail  no  regard  for  pure  literature  who  pro- 
need  editions  of  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  ('lower,  Sir 
Thomas  Malorv's  King  Arthur,  and  translations 
of  Cicero's  TJc  ifenectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Caxton's 
industry  was  marvellous.  He  was  an  accomplished 
linguist,  and  the  translations  which  he  execnted 
himself  fill  more  than  4500  printed  pages,  while  the 
total  produce  of  his  press,  exclusive  of  the  books 
printed  at  Bruges,  reaches  to  above  18,000,  nearly 
all  of  folio  size.  At  the  Osterley  Park  sale  in  1885, 
do  1***  than  ten  Caxtons  were  sold  ;  one  of  them, 
the  f'hcxte,  bringing  £1950.  In  1877  the  printer  and 
hi*  work  were  fittingly  commemorated  W  a  typo- 


graphical  exhibition  in  London.  See  The  Old  Printer 
awl  t 

Typography 

W.  Blades  ;  and  the  Biography  ami  Typography  of 


tkx  Sew  Pre**,  by  Charles  Knight  ( 1854)  ;  Life. 

of  William  Caxton  ( 1861-63  ),  by 


Outon  ( 1877  ;  2d.  ed.  1882),  by  the  same  author. 

Cayenne*  a  fortified  seaport,  capital  of  French 
Guiana,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name.     A  new  town  is  connected  with  the 
ol«l*r  portion  bv  the  Place  d'Armes,  bordered  with 
orange-trees.    The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  coast, 
but  insecure  and  shallow.    Cayenne,  though  it  is 
the  entrepot  of  all  the  trade  of  the  colony,  is  chiefly 
Jcnown  as  a  great  French  penal  settlement  (since 
IS52).    The  climate  is  extremely  unwholesome  for 


Europeans,  large  numliers  of  the  convicts  having 
been  carried  off  by  various  malignant  fevers.  The 
French  took  possession  of  the  island  in  1604,  and 
again,  after  it  had  been  held  by  the  English  and 
Dutch,  in  1677.  The  name  of  the  capital  is  some- 
times used  for  the  whole  of  French  Guiana  (q. v.). 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

Cayenne  Cherry.  See  Eugenia. 

Cayenne  Pepper  consists  of  the  powder  of 
the  dried  podn,  and  more  especially  of  the  dried 
seeds  of  species  of  Capsicum  (q.v.). 

Cayes,  or  Arx  Caves,  a  seawrt  of  Havti,  on 
the  south-west  coast,  95  miles  WSW.  of  Port-au- 
Prince.    Pop.  8000. 

Cayley*  Arthur,  mathematician,  was  born  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  in  1821.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  as  senior  wrangler  and  first 
Smith's  prizeman  in  1842.  He  was  eallcd  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1849,  and  established  a 
practice  as  a  conveyancer.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
first  Sadlerian  Professor  of  pure  Mathematics  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  1875  to  a  fellowship  of  Trinity 
College.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  Ox- 
ford, Dublin,  and  Leyden.  He  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  ( 1872-73),  and  of 
the  British  Association  at  its  Southport  meeting  in 
1883,  where  his  address  on  the  ultimate  jtossibili- 
tics  of  mathematics  attracted  much  attention.  In 
1882  he  lectured  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  ami  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society.  His  chief  book  is  an  Elementary 
Treatise-  on  Elliptic  Functions  ( 1876) ;  a  ten-volume 
edition  of  his  Mathematical  Papers  was  begun  in 
1889.    He  died  26th  January  1895. 

Caylus,  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubi- 
kRES,  CoMTE  DE,  archaeologist,  was  Isirn  in  Paris 
in  1692.  After  serving  in  the  Spanish  War  of  Suc- 
cession, he  travelled  in  Greece  and  the  East,  return- 
ing to  Paris  in  1717  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  antiquities,  and  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 
If  his  industry  sometime*  outran  his  intelligence, 
it  is  still  true  that  he  did  vast  service  to  archae- 
ology. He  died  at  Paris  in  1765.  His  chief  work 
is  his  Recueil  tTAntiquitfs  (gyptiennes,  itrusqties, 
grecques,  romaines,  et  guuloises  (7  vols.  1752-67). 
His  copperplate  engravings  have  had  a  longer  life 
than  his  stories  of  Eastern  life. 

Cay'man,  a  local  name  loosely  applied  to 
various  species  of  alligator- -e.g.  to  Alligator 
mississipptensis,  the  single  species  of  the  United 
States,  or  more  frequently  to  other  species  found 
in  tropical  or  subtropical  America.  1  lie  name  has 
also  been  used,  to  all  appearance  unnecessarily,  as 
the  scientific  title  of  a  genus,  and  as  such  has  lieen 
most  frequently  applied  to  A.  palpebrusus  and  A. 
trigonatus.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  regard  all 
the  alligators  as  within  the  limits  of  a  single  genus. 
See  Allkjatok. 

Caymans,  three  fertile^  coral  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  165  miles  NW.  of  Jamaica,  of  which 
they  form  a  dependency.  Discovered  by  Columbus, 
they  were  by  him  called  Tortugas,  from  the 
abundance  of  turtle,  still  the  staple  production 
of  the  group.  Area,  225  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  2400,  2000 
inhabiting  tne  largest  island,  Grand  Cayman. 

Cazalla  de  la  Sierra,  a  town  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Seville,  38  miles  ENE.  of  Seville  city, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  with 
important  mines,  and  a  trade  in  olives  and  wine. 
Pop.  8322. 

Cazem'lM4,  the  title  of  an  African  prince,  whose 
territory,  also  called  Cazembe,  extends  between 
the  Moero  and  Bangweolo  lakes,  west  of  30'  E. 
long.  The  people  are  industrious  and  skilful  hus- 
bandmen and  smiths,  and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade 
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in  ivory,  copper,  &c.  It  is  now  mainly  included  in 
British  Central  Africa  or  the  British  sphere.  Dr 
Livingstone  died  here  in  1873. 

Cazorla*  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  miles 
ENE.  of  J  aim.  Pop.  6651. 

Ccano'thuH.  See  Red  Root. 

(  t  iira.  a  state  of  Brazil,  on  the  north  coast. 
Area,  40,240  sq.  m.  It  raises  cattle,  cotton,  coffee, 
and  sugar ;  iron  and  gold  are  found.  Fop.  ahout 
050,000~  The  capital,  Ceara,  is  on  an  oj*-ii  road- 
stead. It  exports  sugar,  rubber,  hides,  iScc. ,  brought 
from  Baturite  (90  miles  inland )  by  a  railroad  of  which 
Ceara  is  the  terminus.    Pop.  alsrnt  30,000. 

Ccbadilla.  See  Sarawlla. 

Ce/bes*  a  Theban,  disciple  and  frieml  of  Socrates, 
and  reputed  author  of  the  l'inajr,  or  '  votive  tablet, 
a  philosophical  dialogue,  representing  allegorically 
the  temptations  of  this  life,  and  teaching  that 
True  Learning  can  alone  make  for  righteousness. 
In  spite  of  its  pure  Attic,  and  it*  truly  Socratic 
tendency,  modern  criticism  now  assigns  the  work 
to  the 'id  century  A.  I).  Extremely  |M>pular  in  the 
middle  ages,  a  sort  of  4  Pilgrim's  Progress'  indeed, 
it  was  translated  into  all  the  Euro|>ean  languages, 
and  into  Arabic  (  possibly  about  the  0th  century), 
in  which  latter  version  alone  is  found  the  close  of 
the  dialogue.  See  .Jerram's  Ctbctti  Ttthutn  ( Oxf. 
Clar.  Pros,  1878  >. 

Cebll,  or  ZKBf ,  a  long  and  narrow  island  of  the 
Philippines,  N\V.  of  Mindanao.  Area,  with  neigh- 
bouring isles,  about  2ooo  sq.  m.  The  valleys  are 
fertile,  yielding  rit  e,  sujjur,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao, 
and  millet.  Pop.  504,076.  Capital,  Cebii,  on  the 
east  coast,  the  oldest  city  ( and  capital,  1565-71 )  of 
the  Philippines.    It  has  a  good  trade.    Pop.  35,243. 

Ce'bos  ( (Jr.,  '  an  a|>e '  or  '  monkey  ' ),  a  genus  of 
South  American  monkeys,  characterised  by  a  round 
head  and  short  muzzle,  a  facial  angle  of  ahout  60", 
long  thumbs,  and  a  long  prehensile  tail  entirely 
covered  with  hair.  The  Issly  is  covered  with  short, 
thick  hair.  Their  voice  is'soft  and  pitiful.  The 
Bpecies  are  numerous,  all  of  very  lively  disposition 
ami  gregarious  arboreal  habits,  living  in  trees. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also  on  insects, 
worms,  and  molluscs.  Various  species  are  often 
seen  in  zoological  gardens  and  menageries.  They 
are  included  under  the  popular  designation  Sapajou 
in  its  wider  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  the 
monkeys  to  which  this  name  is  sometimes  more 
strictly  appropriated.  The  names  Sajou  and  Sai 
or  Cai  are  also  given  to  some  of  them,  and  some 
are  called  Capuchin  (q.v.)  Monkeys.  One  of  the 
most  common  s]>ecic*  in  Cniana  is  the  Weeper 
Monkey,  or  Weejter  Sapajou  (C.  uptlla).  Some  of 
the  species  are  adorned  with  l>eards.  The  term  , 
Cebidie  is  often  used  as  a  familv  designation  for  ! 
all  the  broad-nosed  New-World  Monkeys  ( Platyr-  I 
rhini)  with  prehensile  tails,  in  contrast  to  the  ' 
Pithecidre,  in  which  the  tail  is  not  so  adapted,  i 
In  this  family  are  included  the  Howling  Monkeys 
(Mycetes),  the  Snider  MonkeyB  (Ateles),  and 
other  genera    See  Monkey. 

Cccldomy'la  (Or.  kekidvm,  'a  gall-nut,'  and 
myiit,  '  a  fly  '  or  '  gnat ' ),  a  genus  of  dipterous  ( two- 
winged  )  insects  in  the  Tipularia  (gnat  and  mos- 

3uito)  division.  They  have  tieautiful,  delicate, 
owny  wings,  which  have  three  nervures,  and  are 
horizontal  when  at  rest ;  antenme  as  long  as  the 
ltody,  with  bead-like  joints,  and  whorls  of  hairs  at 
the  joints  :  long  legs,  and  the  first  joint  of  the 
tarsi  very  short.  The  species  are  numerous  ;  nearly 
thirty  in  Britain,  and  sixty  in  Europe.  All  are  of 
small  size,  but  some  of  them  are  very  important  on 
account  of  the  ravages  which  their  minute  maggots 
effect  in  grain-crops.  C.  cerealu,  sometimes  called 
the  Barley  Midge,  a  brownish-red  fly  with  silvery 


wings,  of  which  the  maggot  is  vermilion  coloured, 
is  often  very  destructive  to  crops  of  Iwrley  and 
spelt  in  Cermany.  The  little  maggots  live  in 
families  between  the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of  the 
leaf,  abstracting  the  juice  of  the  plant.— The 
Wheat-fly  (q.v.)  and  the  Hessian  Fly  (q.v.)  belong 
to  this  genus.  Some  of  the  species  of  Cecidonivia 
deposit  their  e^gs  on  the  young  Buds  of  trees,  which 
the  larva-  transform  into  galls. 

While  forms  like  the  Hessian  fly  are  of  great 
economic  importance,  another  Cecidonivia  is,  on 
account  of  it*  extraordinary  mode  of  reproduction,  of 
great  scientific  interest.  According  to  Wagner,  the 
female  lavs  her  eggs  under  tree-bark  or  the  like  ; 
these  develop  in  winter  into  larva-.  The  larva-, 
still  immature,  become  reproductive  and  partheno- 
genetie.  The  ovaries  rupture,  the  eggs  fall  into 
the  lsxly-cavity,  where  the  stimulus  of  fertilisation 
is  somehow  replaced,  for  the  ova  develop  into 
lame.  These  eat  their  parent  larva,  ami  after 
finishing  the  viscera,  leave  the  empty  skin.  The 
nemesis  of  reproduction  overtakes  them  also,  for 
within  them  again,  though  likewise  only  larva-,  a 
fresh  batch  of  larva-  develops  in  similar  fashion. 
After  several  generations  of  this  immature  and 
fatal  reproduction,  the  final  set  of  larva-  meta- 
morphose in  summer  into  sexual  winged  insects. 
See  Reproduction. 

Cecil.    See  BURGHLEY  and  Salisio  RY. 

('(H'llla*  St,  the  patroness  of  music,  especially 
church  music,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martvrdom 
in  230  A.o.  Her  heathen  parent-  belonged*  to  a 
noble  Koman  family,  and  Wtrothed  their  daughter, 
already  a  secret  convert  to  Christianity,  to  a  heathen 
youth  named  Valerian,  who  also  was  s<*m  con- 
verted, and  ere  long  suffered  martyrdom  together 
with  his  brother  Tiberius.  Cecilia,  when  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  to  idols,  firmly  refused,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  She  was  first  thrown 
into  a  Isiiling  bath,  from  which  she  emerged  unhurt ; 
next  the  executioner  struck  three  blows  upon  her 
neck  with  a  sword,  then  fled  in  horror.  Three 
days  later  his  victim  died  of  her  wounds,  and 
received  the  martyr's  crown.  She  was  buried  by 
Pope  l*rl>an  in  tlie  catacomlw  of  Callistus.  As 
early  as  the  5th  century,  there  is  mention  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  St  Cecilia  at  Rome ;  and  in 
821,  bv  order  of  the  Pope  Paschal,  her  bones 
were  ileposited  there.  St  Cecilia  is  regarded  as 
the  inventor  of  the  organ,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  her  festival-day,  November  22.  is 
celebrated  with  splendid  music.  Some  of  our 
greatest  poets,  as  Chaucer,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  have 
laid  poetic  tributes  on  the  shrine  of  St  Cecilia — the 
greatest  is  Dryden's  splendid  ode.  The  most 
famous  paintings  of  St  Cecilia  are  those  of 
Itaphael  at  Bologna,  Carlo  Dolce  in  the  Dresden 
(iallery,  Domenichino  in  the  Louvre,  and  Kubens 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.— Another  St  Cecilia  was 
born  in  Africa,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  starva- 
tion under  Diocletian.  Her  festival  falls  on  the 
11th  of  February. 

Cecro  pin.  a  genus  of  Artocarj>acea\  C. 
peltuta,  the  Trumpet-tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  has  a  hollow  stem  and  branches, 
exhibiting  merely  membraneous  partitions  at  the 
nodes.  The  branches,  these  (tartitions  l»eing  re- 
moved, are  made  into  water-pipes  and  wind- 
instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light,  and  is  used 
to  make  floats  for  nets,  and  by  the  Indians  in 
kindling  fires  by  friction  against  a  harder  piece  of 
woisl.  The  bast  yields  a  cordage  fibre,  and  the 
outer  bark  is  astringent,  the  fruit  resembles  a  rasp- 
berry, the  buds  furnish  a  potherb,  while  the  juice 
hardens  into  caoutchouc.  The  leaves  and  fruit  are 
largely  consumed  by  sloths.  The  hollow  stem  is 
largely  inhabited  by  ante. 
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(  imtojk.  a  Pelade  hem,  the  first  king  of 
Attica,  sometimes  represented  as  half  man  and 
half  dragon.  He  divided  Attica  into  twelve  com- 
munities, founded  Athens,  the  citadel  of  which, 
at  first  called  Cecropia,  commemorated  his  name, 
instituted  marriage  and  the  worship  of  the  gin  is, 
and  introduced  agriculture,  navigation,  and  com- 
merce. Late  writers  explained  Cecrops  as  the  leader 
oi  a  colony  from  Sais  in  Egypt. 

Cedar*  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  tree  much 
celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its 
beauty,  its  magnificence,  and  its  longevity,  as  well 
as  for  the  excellence  and  durability  of  its  timber. 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  -,  it  supplied  the 
woodwork  of  Solomon's  temple ;  and  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  a  frequent  emblem  of 
prosperity,  strength,  and  stability.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  ( 'onifenc,  and  is  the  Pinna  Cedrus 
of  the  older  botanittt ;  but  is  now  ranked  in  the 
genus  Cedrus  under  the  name  of  ('.  Liltani,  in 
reference  to  its  best- known  habitat,  Mount  Lel>- 
anon.  It  is  found,  however,  on  other  mountains 
of  Svria  and  Asia  Minor,  nnd  also  in  Cyprus. 

Of  the  celebrated  Cedars  of  Lebanon  only  a  few 
now  remain.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Kedisha 
Valley  at  6314  feet  elevation,  they  consist  of  a  grove 
of  trees,  377  in  number  in  1875,"  live  only  being  of 


Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


gigantic  size,  measuring  30  feet  round.  In  age 
tbey  may  vary  from  50  or  80  to  800  or  1000  years  ; 
bat  as  they  have  long  cea«ed  to  add  regularly  yearly 
concentric  rings  of  wood  to  their  trunks,  tfiere  are 
no  reliable  dnta  by  which  to  estimate  the  age  of 
tbe  few  patriarchal  cedars  that  yet  remain  on  the 
Lrlianon.  Aralw  of  all  creeds  have  a  traditional 
vewrration  for  these  trees ;  and  Maronites,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians  annually  celebrate  mass  on  a 
homely  altar  of  stone  at  their  feet. 

The  general  asj»ect  of  the  cedar  is  distinct  and 
majestic  iu  fully  developed  trees.    The  trunk  is 
nia*ire,  but  attains  only  a  moderate  height — 50  to 
tttiect — mnch  branched  ;  the  branches  assume  the 
proportions  of  timber,  are  horizontal,  and  spreading 
u-u.iJfv       as  to  exceed  the  total  height,  They 
•rearranged  in  apparent  whorls,  or  stages,  and  the 
branch  lets  springing  from  them  in  a  flat  fan  like 
fashion  in  great  profusion  and  density  impart  a  tabu- 


liform  appearance  in  graduated  stages  front  base  to 
summit  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch 
long,  arranged  in  clusters,  persistent  for  about  two 
years,  at  first  bright  green,  hut  changing  with  age 
to  a  deeper  tint,  with  a  glaucous  hue,  which  in 
some  individual  trees  increases  to  an  almost  silvery 


Branch  of  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 


whiteness  that  gives  to  them  a  strikingly  venerable 
aspect.  The  cones  are  erect  on  the  upper  sides  of 
the  branches,  from  3  to  5  inches  long  and  2  to  2J 
inches  broad,  blunt  at  both  ends.  They  require 
two  years  to  reach  maturity,  and  do  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  allied  conifers,  drop  from  the  branches, 
but  when  ripe  the  scales  only  along  with  the  seeds 
drop  to  the  ground,  and  leave  the  axis  of  the  cone 
attached  to  the  branch. 

The  timber  of  the  Lebanon  cedar  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  for  durability  in  ancient  times,  which, 
however,  is  hardly  supported  by  modern  experience. 
The  wood  of  trees  that  have  been  grown  in  Britain 
nnd  other  parts  of  Europe  has  proved  light,  soft, 
brittle,  liable  to  warp,  and  far  from  durable,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  immaturity  of  these  compara- 
tively young,  though  well-developed,  samples,  and 
also  perhaps  to  climatic  influence.  The  superior 
quality  of  the  timber  of  the  Lebanon  trees  is 
attested  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  visited  the 
famous  cedar  grove  in  1800. 

The  secretions  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  remarknble  properties.  The 
whitish  resin  [Ccdria)  which  it  exudes,  it  is  said 
the  Egyptians  used  in  etnljalming  their  dead. 
Ancient  writings  were  kept  in  cabinets  or  boxes 
of  cedar-wood,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  rather 
dangerous  to  commit  modern  printed  documents  to 
such  repositories.  Mr  Smee,  in  My  Garden,  says  : 
'  The  wood  of  the  cedar  contains  a  volatile  essential 
oil,  which  has  the  curious  property  of  unsettling 
printers'  ink  and  making  it  run.  Some  years  ago 
a  Bank  of  England  note  was  offered  to  the  cashier 
with  its  printing  disturbed.  Inquiry  was  set  on 
font,  and  it  was  traced  to  several  individuals,  who 
satisfactorily  explained  its  custody  and  possession. 
It  was  then*  brought  to  me,  when  I  suggested  that 
the  detectives  should  inquire  whether  it  had  been 
kept  in  a  cedar  box  ;  it  was  then  discovered  that 
the  last  possessor  had  kept  it  in  a  new  cedar  box 
which  she  had  recently  bought,  and  thus  the 
mystery  was  solved.'  In  very  ancient  times,  cedar- 
oil,  a  kind  of  turpentine,  was  prepared  from  the 
wood,  and  was  spread  on  books  in  order  to  their 
better  preservation.  The  branches  of  the  cedar, 
like  those  of  the  larch  in  warm  countries,  exude  a 
sweet  sulistance,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cedar  Manna 

The  botanist  Belon  brought  a  Lebanon  cedar 
with  him  to  France  in  1549  i  when  it  was  intro- 
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duced  into  Britain  is  not  exactly  known.  The  dis- 
tinction of  introducing  it  is  ascril>ed  with  moat 
evidence  of  accuracy  to  Evelyn,  who  in  his  Sylnt 
(published  1664)  mentions  having  'received  cones 
and  seeds  from  the  mountains  of  Lihanus,'  while 
describing  the  l>eauties  of  the  tree  and  speaking  of 
its  probable  adaptability  to  the  English  climate. 
Aiton  in  llortu.s  Kewcnsit  maketi  1683  the  date 
of  planting  the  celebrated  Chelsea  cedars,  which 
are  assumed  by  mnae  to  have  been  the  tiret  trees 
planted  in  England.  There  arc  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Lebanon  cedar  in  different  parts  of 
Britain,  notably  at  Sion  House,  Goodwood,  and 
Eulietd  in  England,  and  at  Hopetoun,  Dalkeith, 
and  Beaufort  in  Scotland. 

The  Deodar,  or  Himalayan  Cedar  ( Cetirut  Deo- 
tiara ),  a  tree  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Hindus,  ami  of  which  the  name  in  properly  Dera- 
tiara  ('divine  tree'),  is  common  in  the  Himalaya 
mountains  at  elevations  of  7000  to  12,000  feet, 
forming  magnificent  forests,  and  attaining  a  great 
size,  a  height  sometimes  of  I  CM  feet,  with  a  trunk 
30  feet  or  more  in  circumference,  an  ample  head, 
and  spreading  branches.  It  and  the  cedar  of 
Algiers  (C.  Atlantica  or  Afrmtna),  found  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  north  of  Africa,  are 
but  sub-species  or  varieties  of  the  Ctdrm  Libani. 
The  wood  of  the  deodar  is  resinous,  fragrant,  com- 
pact, and  very  durable.  It  is  susceptible  of  a 
nigh  polish,  and  in  itn  polished  state  has  been 
compared  to  brown  agate.  Owing  to  the  abundance 
of  resin,  laths  of  it  burn  like  candles.  Its  turpen- 
tine is  very  fluid,  and  although  coarse,  is  much 
used  in  India  for  medical  purposes ;  ami  tar  and 
pitch  are  obtained  from  the  trunk.  The  deodar 
mix  now  become  very  common  as  an  ornamental 
tree  in  Britain,  although  few  specimens  have  yet 
attained  a  very  considerable  size. —The  name 
cedar  is  often  given  to  other  coniferous  trees 
besides  the  true  cedars.  Thus,  the  Siberian  Stone 
l'ine.  or  Cembra  Pine,  is  called  the  Sil>eriun  Cedar 
(see  PlXE),  and  a  »|»ecies  of  fiT{Abifj  rtligiomt)  is 
tlio  Hod  Cedar  of  California  (see  KlK).  A  sj>eeies 
of  Cypress  (q.v.)  is  known  as  White  Cedar,  and 
another  as  the  Cedar  of  Goo.  Several  of  the  trees 
which  bear  the  name  cedar  are  species  of  Juniper 
(ij.v. ),  among  winch  are  the  Virginian  Cedar,  or 
Red  Cedar  of  North  America,  and  the  Bermuda 
Cedar— which  yield  the  cedar-wood  used  for  pencils 
—the  Spanish  Cedar  of  the  south  of  Europe,  &c. 
The  name  cedar  is  even  given  to  trees  which  have 
no  resemblance  to  the  true  cedars  except  in  the 
resinous  quality  of  the  wood  ;  thus  the  Cedar-wood 
of  Guiana  is  produced  by  Irint  aitijmnut,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Ainyndocca^  (q.v.);  the  cedar  of 
the  West  Indies  (see  next  article)  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cedreluceje ;  and  the  name  Bastard 
Cedar  is  given  in  India  to  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Byttueriaceie  (q.v.). 

Cedar.  BakHADOks,  is  strict! v  sjieaking  Juni- 
jtcrus  ixirfnuietistx ;  but  a  more  important  tree  is 
that  called  Bastard  Barbadoes  Cedar  ( Colrciu 
orfornta),  a  tree  of  the  order  Cedrolactw  (q.v.). 
Its  wood  has  an  agreeable  fragrance,  and  being 
soft  and  light,  it  is  used  for  canoes  and  for  shingles. 
H  avail  noli  cigar-boxes  are  very  generally  made  of 
it,  and  in  France  it  is  used  in'  making  black-lead 
pencils. 

Cedar-n<T<£«*ii,  a  mountain-range  in  Cape 
Colony,  stretches  north  and  south  on  the  east  side 
of  Olifant  River  Valley,  in  Clunwilliam  division, 
and  has  plantations  of  Cape  cedar  (  Witldrinrftonia 
juniperouleH ).  which  are  now,  however,  being  fast 
destroyed.  This  is  the  only  locality  where  this 
species  is  found.  Sneeuwkop  (0335  feet)  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  range. 

Cedar  Bird.  See  Waxwing. 


Cedar  Creek  is  a  river  of  Virginia,  U.S., 
which  gives  name  to  a  battle  fought  19th  Octoltcr 
1862,  when  the  Federals  under  Sheridan  defeated 
the  Confederates  under  Early. 

Cedar  Rapids,  a  town  of  Linn  county,  Iowa, 
on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  79  miles  S\V.  of  Dubuque. 
It  is  an  imjiortant  railway  centre,  and  has  several 
large  Hour-mills,  carriage  and  machine  works,  ami 
breweries.    Pop.  (1860)  1830;  (1890)  18,020. 

Cedilla  (Sp.,  Fr.  cfilillf..  It.  ztdiglia;  from 
zeta,  the  Greek  name  for  z,  ls-cause  it  has  taken 
the  place  of  •  in  such  words  as  Irrzon,  moil.  If  ran, 
a  mark  placed  under  the  letter  r  (c),  especially  in 
French,  where  it  is  desired  to  give  c  the  sound  of 
s  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  «. 

Cedrate.  See  Citron. 

Crdrrlacea**  a  snb-order  of  Meliaceie  (q.v.), 
all  tropical  or  subtropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  mostly  valuable  for  their  timlier — e.g. 
mahogany,  satin-wood,  toon,  Barlwuloes  cedar,  the 
yellow-wood  of  New  South  Wales,  Arc.  The  liarks 
of  some  species  are  febrifugal.  See  Mahogany, 
Cedar  (Barbadoes),  <vc. 

Cefalil,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  north  coast, 
40  miles  BSE.  of  Palermo.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  promontory  (123T>  feet),  with  old 
Greek  and  Saracenic  remains.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
a  port,  and  12,714  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in 
marble-quarrying  and  fishing. 

Ceglle,  a  town  in  Southern  Italy.  21  miles  NE. 
of  Taranto.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  oil,  and  fruit. 
Pop.  13,865. 

CHIllli;'  Fr.  cirl ;  I*at.  ra-lum,  'heaven  ').  This 
term  seems  to  have  lieen  suggested  by  the  use  of 
arched  coverings  for  churches,  and  eveu  for  rooms, 
which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were 
frequently  painted  blue  and  decoraUs!  with  stars. 
Arched  ceilings  among  the  Romans  were  known 
by  the  name  of  cttmcrte,  and  were  formed  by  semi- 
circular beams  of  wood,  at  small  distances  from 
each  other,  over  which  was  placed  a  coating  of 
lath  and  plaster.  But  the  ceilings  most  commonly 
in  use  amongst  the  Roman*  were  flat,  the  l>eains, 
as  in  modern  times,  having  been  at  first  visible, 
and  afterwards  covered  with  planks  and  plaster. 
Sometimes  hollow  spaces  were  left  lwtween  the 
beams,  which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold 
and  ivory,  or  paintings  or  '  patera- '—large  flowers 
—such,  for  instance,  as  are  used  in  the  panels  of 
the  vault  of  the  Pantheon.  The  oldest  flat 
ceiling  in  existence  is  lielicved  to  1«  that  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral.  Like  that  at  St  Alltans  Abbey, 
it  is  mode  of  wood.  Ceilings  of  churches  in  the 
middle  ages  were  generally  painted  ami  gilded 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner  :  ami  manv  existing 
ceilings  ^till  exhibit  the  traces  of  early  decoration 
of  this  kind.  In  French  churches  the  ceilings  are 
generally  vaulted,  but  in  England  they  are  more 
usually  of  wood.  The  older  ceilings  generally 
follow"  the  line  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  which, 
in  the  Early  English  and  Decorated,  are  often 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  sha]te  of  a  barrel  vault. 
In  ceilings  of  this  description  there  seldom  are 
manv  ribs,  often  only  a  single  one  along  the  top. 
In  the  Perpendicular  style,  the  ceiling  often  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  Hat  surfaces  or  cants,  formed  on 
the  timlters  of  the  roof.  Though  sometimes  alto- 
gether destitute  of  ornament,  they  are  more  fre- 
quently enriched  with  ribs,  dividing  them  into 
square  panels,  with  lsisses  (see  Boss)  or  flowers  at 
the  intersections.  Wooden  ceilings  are  sometimes 
formed  in  imitation  of  stone-groining,  with  ribs 
and  bosses,  examples  of  which  will  be  found  at 
York,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln.     In  the  Eliza- 
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small  pendants  at  the  intersection*  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  ceiling  immediately  over  the  altar, 
or  the  roodloft,  to  he  richly  ornamented,  whilst  the 
rest  is  plain.    See  Roof. 

Olakovsky,  ( 1 )  Franz  Ladislaus,  Bohemian 
poet,  born  in  Strakonitz,  7th  March  1799,  died  at 
Prague,  professor  of  Slavonic  Philology,  5th  August 
1852.  His  principal  works  are  Erhocs  of  Russian 
ntui  Bo/trmmn  Folksongs  ( 1833-40).  and  a  cycle  of 
love-songs  and  didactic  and  political  poems  ( 1840). 
He  also  translated  the  works  of  Herder,  (ioethe, 
and  Scott.—  (2)  Ladislais,  botanist,  born  in 
Prague.  29th  November  1834.  was  ap|M>inted  pro- 
of Botany  there  in  1880.     Besides  several 


monographs  on  particular  genera,  he  has  published 
general  Itook  on  the  Bohemian  Horn  ( 3  parts, 


a 

1867 


> )  and  an  elucidation  of  the  Darwinian  theory. 
Cel  andine  is  the  popular  name  (and  corrup- 
tion )  of  Chclulonium  majut,  a  perennial  papavera- 


Celandine  ( Chelidonium  maju$) : 
o.al 


herb,  which,  although  not  uncommon  in 
Britain,  is  doubtfully  indigenous.    Its  pretty  foliage 

ana  umbels  of 
small  yellow 
flowers,  which 
bloom  from 
May  to  August, 
might  alone 
attract  atten- 
tion, bnt  its 
ancient  repute 
among  herbal- 
ists is  due  to  its 
yellow  milky 
juice,  which  is 
very  acrid  and 
poisonous.  Ex- 
ternally it  was 
applied  to  warts 
and  ulcers,  and 
internally  ad- 
ministered, it 
was  supposed 
to  be  a  specific  for  jaundice,  apparently  on  no 
better  warrant,  however,  than  tnat  drawn  from 
its  colour  by  the  'doctrine  of  signatures.'  Its  old 
English  name  Swallow-wort,  which  appears  to  lie 
almost  a  translation  of  the  botanical  one,  seems 
founded  on  a  supposed  association  between  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  its  flowering  time  and 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  swallows. — It  is, 
however,  the  Lesser  Celandine  which  is  morn 
familiar  to  general  readers,  at  least  since  Words- 
worth devoted  no  fewer  than  three  interns  to  its 
honour.  This  is  Ranunculus  Ficaria,  also  known 
as  the  common  fig-wort  or  pile-wort,  a  quite  unre- 


'  Celandine 
Fitaria). 


lated  ranuncnlaeeous  plant,  which  grows  in  abund- 
ant patches  in  fields  and  coppices,  and  brightens 
them  in  early  spring  with  its  plentiful  golden 
flowers.  Its  tuberous  roots  and  swollen  sejwrable 
buds  give  it  additional  botanical  interest,  while  it 
is  also  noteworthy  that  these  results  of  peculiarly 
vegetative  habit  are  associated  with  a  frequent 
imperfect  maturity  of  the  pollen.    See  Kkfro- 

DICTION. 

Celano,  Lago  dl   See  FrciNo  (Lake of). 
Olastracea*.  See  Spindle  tree. 

i  Vhi  >  a.  a  town  in  the  Mexican  state  of  (>uana- 
iuato,  on  the  Kio  I.aja,  aliout  150  miles  hv  rail 
NW.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  has  several  fine  plazas, 
handsome  churches,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  and  saddlery.  Pop.  (  1877), 
with  district,  28.330.  The  burning  of  its  bull-ring, 
on  Easter  Sunday  1888,  caused  considerable  loss  of 
life. 

<  P  1 1'  !>•' H  ( in  England  usually  pronounced 
Ce'feOe-x),  the  third  largest  and  the  central  island 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  from  1°  45'  N.  to  5°  37' 
S.  lat.,  and  from  118"  49'  to  125*  5'  E.  long.  ;  altout 
800  miles  long  by  200  broad ;  total  area  estimated 
at  70,200  si),  in.  It  is  practically  a  Dutch  tswses- 
sion,  though  there  are  numerous  small  native 
states.  In  configuration,  it  consists  of  a  central 
nucleus  whence  radiate  four  long  mountainous 
limbs,  respectively  E.,  NE,  SE.,  and  S.,  inclosing 
the  three  gulfs  of  Gorontalo,  running  in  nearly  200 
miles.  Tohi  150  miles,  and  Boni  about  200  miles. 
The  gulfs,  as  also  the  north  and  west  coasts,  are 
studded  with  islands,  nicks  and  shoals,  and  larger 
outlying  islands.  Of  the  central  nucleus  and  the 
two  inner  liml«s  little  is  known.  The  east  end  of 
the  eastern  peninsula  (north  end  of  island),  Mina- 
hassa  district,  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
contains  11  volcanoes,  some  of  them  active,  such 
as  Mount  Sapoetan  (5938  feet),  and,  farther  east. 
Mount  Klaliat  1 0559  feet ),  which  has  now,  however, 
long  been  quiescent,  liesides  numerous  hot  springs 
and  sulphur  lakes.  The  mountains  of  the  south 
peninsula,  essentially  a  limestone  formation,  seldom 
rise  above  2000  feet.  In  the  extreme  south,  how 
ever,  are  Maros  ( 422.")  feet )  and  Bonthain  ( 9994  feet ). 
The  uplands  of  the  south  peninsula  are  well  wooded, 
but  its  vegetation  is  much  less  luxuriant  than  that 
of  the  east  peninsula  Between  the  hills  and  coast 
of  the  south  peninsula  are  extensive  grassy  plains, 
affording  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  for 
the  horses  for  which  the  district  is  famous. 

Celels-s  is  rich  in  lakes,  among  them,  Passo,  in 
the  central  nucleus,  35  miles  by  '25  miles,  and  Ton- 
dano,  nearly  2000  feet  aliove  the  sea.  There  are 
numerous  streams,  but  Celelies,  no  part  of  which  is 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea,  offers  no  space 
for  the  formation  of  large  rivers.  The  Sadang, 
rising  near  lake  Passo,  Aowb  due  south  for  nearly 
120  miles. 

Thanks  to  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  its  sea- 
exposure,  Celelies  enjoys  a  comparatively  cool  and 
healthy  climate.  The  vegetation  includes  rice, 
maize,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  areca,  betel, 
pepper,  clove  ami  nutmeg  growing  wild;  the  tree 
yielding  macassar  oil,  oak.  teak,  cedar,  ebony, 
sandalwood,  ltamlsioa  ;  also  the  n/ms.  Minahassa, 
the  most  highly  cultivated  district,  00  by  20  miles, 
has  coffee  plantations,  pnsluciug  coffee  of  a  re- 
markably fine  flavour,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the. 
government,  anil  where  alone  the  4  culture  system ' 
lias  been  applied  in  its  integrity  since  1822.  Many 
animals,  birds,  and  insects  are  wholly  peculiar  to 
Celelie* — a  tailless  ltalxsm,  two  kinds  of  cuscus,  the 
ltahiroussa,  and  Sapi-utan,  three  kinds  of  starlings, 
two  magpies,  &c.  (.old  is  obtained  from  surface 
washings,  principally  in  Minahassa  ami  (iorontalo 
districts ;  iron  in  tlie  districts  bordering  the  Guh 
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of  Tolo.  Salt  u  also  abundant.  Tin  and  copper 
arc  likewise  worked 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Celebes  is  given 
at  1, 000,000,  who  may  all  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  various  Malay  stocks,  except  7000  Chinese 
and  2500  Europeans.  The  Bugis  (Bee  Boni) 
and  Mangkassars  of  the  south  peninsula,  tall, 
shapely,  and  comparatively  fair,  are  the  dominant 
native  race,  much  disposed  to  trading  and  seafaring. 
The  'Alfuros,'  a  collective  name  for  the  other 
native  tribes,  are  at  a  very  low  grade  of  culture. 
Celel*es  was  first  visited  in  1525  oy  a  Portuguese 
expedition  from  the  Moluccas.  In  1007  the  Dutch 
liegan  to  trade  with  Celebs,  and  now  claim  the 
whole  island,  which  they  have  divided  into  the 
residencies  of  Macassar  and  Menado,  a  third  divi- 
sion round  the  north  and  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Tolo 
Iwiiig  included  in  the  residence  of  the  Ternate, 
The  total  value  of  the  exjiorts  in  1884  was  £li00,000, 
of  which  coffee  formed  nearly  a  half ;  and  the  im- 
ports in  the  same  year,  £405,714.  The  women  of 
Celebes  weave  the  sarang,  or  national  garment, 
which,  together  with  variegated  mats,  is  largelv 
exported.  A  '  high-road  *  skirts  the  coast  of  the  south 
peninsula  from  Mandate,  30  miles  X.  of  Macassar, 
to  Balang-Nifra,  on  the  Gulf  of  Boni ;  elsewhere 
are  only  ordinary  roads  and  footpaths.  The  chief 
town  is  Macassar,  with  a  sea-frontage  of  nearly  2J 
miles.  Menado,  the  capital  of  Minaliassa  district, 
and  seat  of  a  Dutch  icaident,  is  described  as  the 

Jtrettiest  settlement  in  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  East 
ndies,  and  has  a  pop.  of  2500.    Sec  Lahure,  Lilt 
de  Ctiibtt  (  Paris,  1879). 

Cdftry  {A/n'um),  a  widely  distributed  genus  of 
Umhellifenc.  The  common  celery  [A.  grureulens) 
is  found  wild  in  Britain  and  most  |>arts  of  Kurojs?, 
in  ditches,  brooks,  Sec.,  especially  near  the  sea  and 
in  saline  soils,  and  is  acrid  and  uneatable.  In  cul- 
tivation, however,  abundant  nutrition  has  greatly 
mollified  its  properties,  and  two  principal  forms 
have  arisen— one  in  which  an  abundant  develop- 
ment of  parenchyma  has  taken  place  in  the  leaf- 
stalks ;  the  other  in  which  it  affects  the  root — while 
these  again  possess  their  sub- varieties.  The  former 
sort  is  the  common  celery  of  British  gardens,  whero 
the  familiar  long  blanched  succulent  stalks  are 
produced  by  transplanting  the  seedlings  into  richly 
manured  trenches,  which  are  filled  up  as  the  plants 
grow,  and  finally  raised  into  ridges  over  which  little 
more  than  the  tops  of  the  leaves  appear ;  and  a 
supply  is  thus  insured  throughout  the  whole 
winter.  The  other  form  is  the  turnip-rooted 
celery,  or  celeriac,  and  is  now  largely  cultivated 
on  the  Continent.  Both  forms  nre  eaten  uncooked 
alone,  or  in  salads,  or  in  soups,  or  as  a  lioiled  or 
stewed  vegetable,  and  are  pleasant  and  wholesome, 
although  when  used  too  freely  or  frequently  they 
are  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac.  Some  authorities 
identify  celery,  instead  of  the  closely  related  Parsley 
iq.v. ),  as  the  Apium  with  which  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  and  other  games  were  crowned,  ami  of 
which  the  Creeks  were  also  wont  to  twine  their 
sepulchral  garlands. 

Celeste*  Madame,  dancer,  was  ls»ni  in  Paris 
0th  August  1814  (by  her  own  account  I,  more  prob- 
ably three  or  four  years  earlier.  A  pupil  at  the 
( Wiservatoire,  she  early  showed  remarkable  talent. 
She  made  her  debut  in  1827  at  New  York,  and  dur- 
ing her  residence  in  America  married  one  Elliott, 
who  died  early.  At  Liverpool  in  1 830  she  played 
Fenella  in  Mcuankllo;  in  1831-33  she  became 
extremely  popular  in  London.  Her  second  visit  to 
America  ( 1 834-37 )  is  said  to  have  brought  her 
£40,000.  After  her  return  she  took  part  succes- 
sively in  the  management  of  the  Theatre  Koval, 
Liverpool,  and  the  Adelphi  and  Lyceum  in  London. 
Her  imperfect  English  long  confined  her  to  non- 


speaking  parts.  She  retire.!  from  the  stage  in  1874, 
and  died  at  Paris,  12th  February  1882. 

Celestine,  a  mineral  bearing  the  relation  to 
Strontium  (a. v.)  that  heavy  spar  bears  to  barium. 
It  is  essentially  sulphate  of  strontia,  SrOSO,,  with 
occasional  admixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &c,  in  small  pro- 
portions. It  much  resembles  heavy  spar,  but  is  not 
quite  equal  to  it  in  specific  gravity  ;  is  usually  blue, 
often  of  a  very  beautiful  indigo-blue :  sometimes 
colourles*.  more  rarely  reddish  or  yellowish.  Its 
crystallisation  is  rhombic,  like  that  of  heavy*  spar. 
Most  beautiful  specimens  of  crystallised  celestine 
are  found  in  Sicily.  Celestine  derives  it*  name 
from  its  colour.  It  Is  the  source  from  which  nitrate 
of  strontia,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
works, is  derived. 

Celestine  was  the  name  of  five  popes,  the  first 
of  whom  filled  St  Peter's  chair  in  422-132  (see 
Pope).  The  most  notable  was  the  Neapolitan 
Peter  di  Morrone.  who  after  a  long  life  of  ascetic 
severities  was  much  against  his  will  elected  pope  as 
Celestine  V.  in  12SH.  when  he  was  nearlv  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  resigned  his  office  after  five 
months — 'the  great  refusal,'  for  making  which  he 
is  placed  bv  Dante  at  the  entrance  of  hell.  He  was 
imprisoned  by  his  successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  and 
died  in  1296."  He  was  founder  of  the  Celestines, 
and  was  canonised  in  1313. 

Celestines,  an  order  of  hermits  of  St  Damianus, 
founded  by  Peter  di  Morrone  alsiut  1254,  and  con- 
firmed as  a  monkish  order  by  I'rban  IV.  in  1204 
and  by  Gregory  X.  in  1274.  They  called  them- 
selves Celestines  when  their  founder  ascended  the 
papal  chair.  They  follow  the  rule  of  St  Benedict, 
wear  a  white  garment  with  bhu-k  hood  and  scapu- 
lary,  and  live  a  purely  contemplative  life.  In  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  the  order  spread  rapidly 
through  Fiance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  but  subse- 
quently decayed,  and  is  now  almost  extinct.  The 
French  Celestines  were  secularised  by  order  of  Pope 
Pius  VI.  in  1770-78  ;  so  also  were  the  Xeapolitan 
Celestines. 

Celibacy  (from  rtricU,  *  unmarried '),  a  state 
opposed  to  the  first  and  strongest  natural  law  (Gen. 
i.  28).  has  from  a  variety  of  causes  come  to  l>e  re- 
garded in  certain  religious  systems  as  a  condition 
of  the  most  sublime  self-sacrifice.  The  perpetual 
celilwvcy  of  the  priests  of  Isis,  and  the  chastity 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  are  familiar  instances.  But 
nowhere  was  this  sentiment  so  strongly  and  widely 
manifested  as  among  the  millions'  devoted  to 
the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  theories  of  oriental 
philosophers  and  the  natural  tendency  of  mystica 
did  not  fail  to  influence  the  early  Christian  churches, 
and  led  liefore  long  to  the  doctrine  that  virginitv  is 
a  state  in  itself  more  excellent  and  more  holy  than 
the  married  life,  and  to  the  discipline  which,  in  the 
Roman  Church  at  least,  imposed  celibacy  upon  all 
priests  and  sacred  ministers.  The  Did  Testament 
is  remarkably  free  from  any  tendency  to  exalt 
celibacy  above  matrimony.  But  although  texts 
may  tie  quoted  on  either  side,  the  germs  of  the 
doctrine  in  question  may  be  discovered  in  the  New 
Testament.  St  Paul  affirms  it  to  be  '  good  for  & 
man  not  to  touch  a  woman,1  and  wishes  that  all 
men  were  celibate  like  himself  (1  Cor.  vii.  1,  7). 
Christ  himself  sjnjaks  mysterious  words  in  com- 
mendation of  those  who  '  have  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  ;'  and 
the  Lamb  is  followed  on  Mount  Zion  by  144,000 
virgins,  '  first-fruits  unto  Cod  and  unto  the  Lamb ' 
( Rev.  xiv.  1-5). 

The  apostolic  writings,  however,  while  they  sug- 
gest the  excellence  of  virginity  in  general,  supply 
no  ground  for  the  law  of  clerical  celiWcy.  In  the 
first  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  deacon  as  well  as 
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tie  bishop  is  told  he  mast  be  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  and  rule  his  household  and  his  children 
well ;  and  '  forbidding  to  marry '  is  reckoned 
among  the  'doctrines  of  devils.'  But  a  remote 
suction  for  the  later  discipline  has  been  sought 
for  in  the  regulations  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood. The  Mosaic  law  forbade  priests  to  marry 
divorced  women  or  harlots,  and  enjoined  continence 
upon  all  wheu  preparing  to  offer  sacrifice.  Jerome 
Argues  that  t  he  Christian  priest  should  oner  sacrifice 
daily,  and  should  therefore  be  perpetually  con- 
tinent ;  and  Pope  Siricius  (385  A.D.)  insists  that 
marriage  was  permitted  to  the  priest  of  the  old  law 
m\\  because  the  sacerdotal  order  was  then  limited 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  now  that  the  tribal  restric- 
tion is  removed,  the  license  is  abrogated  also. 

The  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  celibacy  was  de- 
veloped gradually  and  unequally  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  church.  In  the  2d  century  it  became  a 
pious  custom  to  make  vows  of  chastity,  and  it  was 
thought  becoming  in  the  higher  clergy  to  renounce 
matrimony  ;  and  although  there  are  examples  of 
tnsbops  and  priests  in  the  first  three  centuries  living 
with  their  wives  and  begetting  children,  it  has  been 
confidently  asserted  that  no  instance  can  be  quoted 
of  a  marriage  contracted  at  this  period  after  ordina- 
tion. The  obligations  of  the  marriage  contract 
were,  however,  considered  sacred  ;  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons  impose  the  penalty  of  deposition  on  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon,  who  should  separate  from  his  wife 
'under  the  pretence  of  piety.'  At  the  end  of  the 
3d  and  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  marriage  after 
ordination  was  prohibited  by  formal  legislation.  A 
further  and  important  step  was  taken  in  the  year 
305  by  the  Spanish  council  of  Elvira,  which  decreed 
that  sacred  ministers  who  were  already  married, 
should  live  in  continence.  At  the  Council  of  Nicwa 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impose  this  new  rule  upon 
the  whole  church,  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the 
opposition  of  a  venerable  monk,  Paphnutius*  him- 
sen  a  celibate ;  and  the  law  to  this  day  has  never 
been  accepted  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  West, 
however,  a  series  of  synodal  enactments  anil  papal 
decrees  established  or  renewed  the  more  rigorous 
rule,  but  in  no  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
must  the  distinction  between  theory  and  practice 
be  more  carefully  observed.  The  clergy  everywhere 
resisted  the  law,  and  resisted  with  considerable 
suoco**.  St  Patrick,  who  tells  us  that  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  in  holy  orders,  when  laying 
down  rules  in  one  of  his  Irish  synods  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  elergv,  directs  that  *  their  wives  should 
keep  their  heads  covered.'  In  the  province  of 
Milan,  indeed,  the  marriage  of  priests  continued  to 
be  perfectly  legal.  Discipline  and  usage  varied  in 
different  countries,  but  it  may  lie  safely  said  that 
for  many  centuries  the  celibacy  of  the  uncloistered 
clergy  was  little  more  than  a  pious  fiction,  until 
Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  by  his  great 
influence  and  vigorous  measures,  secured  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  rule. 

From  the  12th  century  (first  and  second  Lateran 
Councils )  a  great  change  took  place  in  ecclesiastical 
law.    The  marriage  of  priests  was  now  declared  to 
he  not  onlv  sinful  but  invalid.    It  became  hence- 
f'wward  difficult  for  any  priest  to  justify  his  mar- 
riage on  the  plea  that  the  prohibition  of  such 
marriage  was  abrogated  by  custom,  or  not  bind- 
ing under  sup|>osed   exceptional  circumstances. 
The  clerical  consorts  became  no  longer  wives  but 
concubines;  and,  further,  the  priest  who  went 
through  the  marriage  ceremony  was  held  to  commit 
»  far  greater  crime  than  if  he  liad  contented  himself 
with  simple  fornication.    Yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
toe  law  was  to  a  large  extent  set  at  defiance.  In 
ounv  parts  of  Europe  it  was  a  common  thing  for 
benefices  to  pass  from  father  to  son.  Influential 
beuops  obtained  letters  of  legitimation  for  their 


children,  and  provided  for  them  out  of  the  property 
of  the  church.  Avaricious  princes  and  prelates 
made  traffic  of  the  concubinage  of  the  lower  clergy 
bv  levying  a  species  of  blackmail,  under  the  name 
of  fines,  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  the  focaria, 
or  occupant  of  the  priest's  hearth,  should  not  be 
disturbed.  At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  Emperor  Charles,  in  the  exttectation  that  some 
relaxation  would  be  made  in  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, permitted  in  1548,  by  the  arrangement  known 
as  the  Interim,  married  priests  to  retain  their  wives 
until  the  council  should  come  to  a  decision.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  a  little  later  ( 1562)  urged  upon 
the  same  couucil  the  abrogation  of  celibacy.  But 
the  Catholic  reaction  was  too  strong,  and  the 
council  in  November  1563  pronounced,  '  If  any  one 
shall  say  that  clerks  constituted  in  holv  orders,  or 
regulars  who  have  solemnly  professed  chastity,  are 
able  to  contract  matrimony,  or  that,  being  con- 
tracted, such  matrimony  is  valid  ...  let  him  l>e 
anathema' 

It  should  l»e  oliserved,  however,  that  in  the  United 
Greek  Church  Home  tolerates  a  married  clergy — 
i.e.  a  man  already  married  may  be  ordained  pnest, 
and  continue  to  live  with  his  wife,  though  con- 
tinence is  imposed  upon  him  at  certain  times.    It  is 
l  the  custom  for  the  voung  candidate  for  orders  to 
!  leave  the  seminary  for  a  while  to  get  a  wife,  and 
then  return  for  ordination.    If  he  should  become 
a  widower,  he  cannot  of  course  marry  again,  and 
no  married  priest  can  l>e  made  n  bishop.  The 
,  bishops  are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  taken  from  the 
|  monasteries. 

Since  the  Council  of  Treut,  the  observance  of 
'  celibacy  has  been  comparatively  well  maintained. 
This  i«  especially  true  of  those  countries  where  the 
Catholic  community  is  mixed  with  or  surrounded 
by  Protestant  neighbours,  and  watched  by  a  vigi- 
lant press.  Away  from  the  high  roads  of* civilisa- 
tion, in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  other  parts,  concubinage 
has  again  become  the  rule,  less  openly  perhaps,  but 
quite  as  oltstinately  as  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  moral  loss  or  gain  to  the  church  from  her  dis- 
cipline in  this  matter  is  a  question  of  controversy 
which  from  time  to  time  has  been  raised  within  her 
own  communion.    But  the  attention  paid  by  biolo- 
gists to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  human 
faculties  and  dispositions  has  recently  exhibited 
!  the  effects  of  celibacy  in  a  new  light.    Mr  Galton 
has  remarked  that  the  Koman  Church  has  acted 
as  if  she  '  aimed  at  selecting  the  rudest  jw- 
tion  of  the  community  to  be  alone  the  parent  of 
future  generations.'   The  {ml  icy  which  attracts  men 
ami  women  of  gentle  natures  fitted  for  deeds  of 
v  charity,  meditation,  or  study  to  the  unfruitful  life 
'  of  the  cloister  and  the  priesthood,  appears  from 
this  point  of  view  to  1m?  'singularly  unwise  and 
suicidal,'  tending,  as  it  must,  though  by  impercep- 
tible degrees,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  race.  To 
the  enforcing  of  this  discipline  in  Spain,  for  ex- 
I  ample  (coupled  with  the  cutting  off  of  independent 
thinkers  by  the  Inquisition),  Mr  Galton  attributes 
!  much  of  the  decadence  of  the  country  during  the 
1  last  three  centuries.    In  France,  where  the  most 
;  promising  lads  of  the  village  are  successively  picked 
out  by  the  parish  priest  for  the  bishop's  seminary, 
the  process  of  elimination  must  in  the  long  run  tell 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  population.  In 
I  small   Catholic  communities,  again,  where  the 
i  priestly  vocation  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
'  educated  classes,  antl  where  mixed  marriages  are 
discountenanced,  a  similar  result  cannot  fail  to 
occur.    The  controversial  literature  on  the  matter 
is  abundant.    The  most  complete  treatment  of  the 
subject,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  will  be 
found  in  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in   the  Christian 
Church,  by  Henry  C.  Lea  (Philadelphia,  1867). 
I  See  also  MoNACHISM. 
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Cell,  a  unit-mass  of  living  matter,  whether 
rounded  off  by  itself,  as  in  the  simplest  plants  or 
animals  and  in  the  youngest  stage  of  all  organisms, 
or  associated  with  other  cells  to  form  a  higher 
unity.  The  great  majority  of  the  Protozoa  and 
Protophvta  are  single  cells,  and  all  other  organisms 
Ix^in  where  the  former  leave  off.  From  the  double 
unity  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  two  sex-cells  the 
higher  plants  and  animals  develop  by  repeated 
division,  ami  they  may  lie  therefore  always  resolved 
into  more  or  less  close  combinations  of  variously 


Fig.  1.- Dividing  Egg-odl  (after  Gegenbaur). 


modified  unit-masses.  In  most  cases  these  in- 
dividualities of  the  simplest  order  are  minute,  and 
their  separateness  is  not  to  be  discerned  with  the 
unaided  eye.  but  there  are  many  instances  among 
the  simplest  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
component  elements  of  higher  forms,  where  the 
unit-masses  are  relatively  giant-cells  and  quite 
visible  without  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The 
giant  \nni  l>a  Pclomyxa,  the  common  sun-ani- 
muleule  Actinosfjhierium,  the  Alga  Jiotrydinm, 
and  some  of  the  cells  (e.g.  Itast)  of  plants  may  lie 
noted  as  illustrations  of  cells  with  considerable 
dimensions.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
bodv  of  the  cell  includes  a  well-defined  centre  or 
nucleus ;  and  the  definition  may  therefore  lie 
extended  in  the  statement  that  a  cell  is  a  nucleated  ; 
unit-mass  of  living  matter  or  protoplasm. 

I.  History. — In  the  article  BIOLOGY  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  a  more  and  more  penetrating 
scrutiny  alike  of  structure  and  of  function  led 
naturalists  from  organs  to  tissues,  and  from  tissue 
to  cell.  Some  of  the  steps  in  this  gradually 
deepening  analysis  deserve  fuller  record. 

Discovery  of  Cells.—  In  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century  the  simple  microscope  afforded  to  Malpighi 
and  I/ceiiwenhoek,  to  Hooke  and  drew,  what 
was  literally  a  vision  of  a  new  world.  In 
applying  their  rough  and  simple  instruments  to  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals  they 
became  pioneers  in  the  investigation  of  the  infinitely 
little.  Lecuwenhoek  (Phil.  Trans.  1674)  seems  to 
have  l>een  the  first  to  observe,  what  are  now  so 
familiar,  single-celled  organisms.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury Swammerdam  and  others  continued  with  much 
enthusiasm  to  describe  the  minute  intricacies 
which  their  'new  eyes'  revealed  :  Fun  tana  (1784) 
observed  the  kernel' of  the  cell  -the  nucleus— and 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues  ;  but  the  founda- 
tion of  scientific  histology  was  not  laid  until  the 
appearance  in  1801  of  the  Anatomic  Grnerale  of 
Bichat.  In  this  epoch-making  work  organs  were 
resolved  into  their  component  tissues,  and  their 
functions  were  interpreted  as  the  sum-total  of  the 
properties  of  their  constituent  elements.  Such  a 
conclusion  Mas  the  utmost  that  could  l»e  reached 
with  the  appliances  then  at  command. 

Early  in  this  century,  however,  an  improvement 
in  the  appliances  of  observation  furnished  a  fulcrum 
for  a  new  advance.  Fraunhofer  discovered  the 
principle  of  achromatic  Lenses  (q.v.  ;  also  Achro- 
matism) ;  these  were  combined  into  the  compound 
Microscope  (q.v.),  and  a  new  era  liegan.  '  Fibres' 
and  'globules,'  'lamina*,'  'nuclei,'  and  even  'cells' 
were  described.  In  1831  Robert  Brown  emphasised 
the  normal  presence  of  the  uucleus  discovered  by 
Fun  tana,  and  made  the  first  important  advances  in 
tne  study  of  the  vegetable  cell.  Isolated  discoveries, 


such  as  that  of  the  nucleolus  by  Valentin  (1836), 
occurred  in  rapid  succession  during  those  years. 
Dujardin  in  1835  described  the  sarcode  or  living 
matter  of  the  Protozoan  Foraminifera  and  of  some 
other  cells,  and  thus  emphasised,  as  Kosel  von 
Rosenhof  had  done  many  years  before  (1755)  in 
regard  to  the  '  Proteus  animalcule'  or  Anuel>a,  the 
most  important  clement  to  be  considered  in  form- 
ing a  true  conception  of  the  cell.  The  importance 
of  his  description,  of  which  he  was  apparently  him- 
self unconscious,  had  for  some  time  the  same  fate 
as  that  of  his  predecessor  of  almost  a  century 
before.  Observations  hail  in  fact  to  accumulate 
before  any  generalisation  liecame  possible.  The 
first  definite  steps  towards  a  co-ordination  of 
results  was  probably  that  of  Johannes  Muller,  who 
in  1835  pointed  out  the  resemblance  l*etween  the 
cells  of  the  vertebrate  notochord  and  the  elements 
observed  in  plants.  The  cellular  nature  of  the 
epidermis  ana  the  presence  of  nuclei  therein  waa 
next  ascertained,  and  similar  discoveries  were  made 
in  regard  to  several  other  tissues.  Up  to  1838 
there  was  in  fact  a  period  of  research  in  which  cells 
were  ol>served  rather  than  understood. 

Establishment  of  the  Veil -theory. —As  early  as 
182»i  Turpin  had  maintained  that  plants  were 
formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  cells.  Professor 
M'Kendrick  well  jsiints  out,  what  one  would  of 
course  expect,  that  for  some  years  before  1838 
botanists  were  l»eginning  generally  to  recognise 
the  cellular  composition  and  origin  of  plants.  The 
conclusion  known  as  the  'cell-theory  Mas  doubt- 
less vaguely  present  in  many  minds.  Its  definite 
statement  was  still  awanting.  In  1838,  however, 
Schleiden  proved  that  a  nucleated  cell  is  the  only 
original  component  of  a  plant  embryo,  and  that  the 
development  of  all  tissues  might  be  referred  to  such 
cells.  In  the  following  year  Schwann  published 
at  Berlin  his  famous  Microscopic  Investigations  oh 
the  Accordance  in  the  Structure  and  Growth  of 
Plants  and  Animals  (Trans.  Sydenham  Society. 
1847).  In  this  classic  work  it  was  shown  that  all 
organisms,  plants  and  animals  alike,  are  made  up 
of  cells,  and  spring  from  cells.  In  composition  and 
in  origin  there  is  unity.  The  generalisation 
familiarly  known  as  the  eel  I -theory  was  thus 
clearly  established,  and  though  now  a  common- 
place and  postulate  of  histology,  it  may  fairly  be 
described  in  Agassiz's  words  as* '  the  greatest  'dis- 
covery in  the  natural  sciences  in  modern  times.' 
Following  up  the  generalisations  of  Schwann  and 
Schleiden,  come  a  host  of  researches  by  which  the 
essential  advance  contained  in  the  '  cell-theory '  M-as 
more  and  more  fully  confirmed.  Cells  M'ere  not 
only  observed,  their  import  was  recognised. 

Netc  Conception  of  the  Cell.- — When  the  cell-theorv 
M'as  established,  the  general  conception  of  the  cell 
Mas  far  from  Wing  either  accurate  or  complete.  It 
M  as  usually  described  as  a  vesicle  closed  by  a  solid 
membrane,'  containing  a  liquid  in  which  float  a 
nucleus  and  granular  bodies.  It  was  also  the 
general  opinion  that  such  cells  originated  within  a 
structureless  ground  sulmtance.  In  two  ways 
these  notions  were  speedily  corrected.  On  the  one 
hand  as  regards  the  origin  of  cells,  Prevost  and 
Dumas  (1824),  Martin  Barry  (1838-9),  Keichert 
( 1840),  Henle(  1841 ),  Kolliker ( 1846), Remak(  1852), 
showed  that  in  the  case  of  the  egg-cell,  and  in  the 
growth  of  tissues,  each  new  cell  arose  by  division 
from  a  predecessor.  This  important  conclusion 
was  most  firmly  established  by  (loodsir  in  1845, 
and  Virchow  in  1858,  who  proved  that  in  all  cases, 
normal  and  pathological  alike,  cells  arose  from  pre- 
existing cells,  a  fact  expressed  in  the  axiom  omnis 
relhda  e  ceUula.  In  the  second  place  it  gradually 
became  apparent  that  too  much  importance  had 
l»een  attached  to  the  cell-wall  and  too  little  to  the 
contained  substance.     Referring  details  to  the 
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inkle  Protoplasm,  we  may  note  some  of  the 
important  stem.  Dujardin  (1835)  described  the 
•*»rcode'  of  Protozoa  and  other  cells;  Purkinje 
M*39)  emphasised  the  analog}'  between  the 
protoplasm'  of  the  animal  embryo  and  the 
cambium'  of  plant  cells ;  Von  Mohl  (1840)  em- 
phaaised  in  the  clearest  way  the  importance  of  the 
protoplasm  in  the  vegetable  cell;  Ecker  (1849) 
compared  the  contractile  substance  of  muscles  with 
that  of  the  amoeba  ;  Donders  also  referred  the  con- 
tractility from  the  cell-wall  to  the  contained 
material ;  Cohn  suspected  that  the  '  sarcode '  of 
utimal  and  the  '  protoplasm '  of  plant-cells  must  be 
•  in  the  highest  degree  analogous  substance  ; '  and 
*>  throughout  another  decade  did  botanists  and 
zoologists  unite  in  laving  stress  rather  on  the 
living  matter  than  on  the  wall  of  the  cell,  and  in 
hinting  at  the  existence  of  one  living  substance  as 
the  physical  l»asis  alike  of  plants  and  animals. 
Thi*  new  found  at  length  definite  expression  in 
1*1.  when  Max  Schultze  defined  the  modern  con- 
option  of  the  cell  as  a  unit-mass  of  nucleated 
protoplasm.  Since  then  the  1  protoplasmic  move- 
ment has  dominated  research,  and  we  think  not 
so  much  of  the  cell-containing  protoplasm  as  of  the 
protoplasm  which  constitutes  and  gives  form  to  the 
cell. 

II.  Structure  of  the  Cell.—  While  it  is  impossible 
to  L*olate  the  static  from  the  dynamic  aspects  of 
the  cell,  it  «ill  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  two 
separately,  and  to  consider  the  cell  at  rest  and 
dead,  apart  from  the  cell  active  and  alive.  In 
other  words,  the  form,  structure,  or  morphology 
mav  be  studied  for  literary  clearness  apart  from  the 
functions,  life,  and  physiology. 

(u|  GtHcral  Form. — The  typical  and  primitive 
form  of  the  cell  is  spherical.    1  his  is  illustrated  by 
many  of  the  simplest  plants  and  animals  which  live 
freely,  and  by  young  cells  such  as  ova.    But  the 
typical  form  is  in  many,  indeed  in  most  cases,  lost ; 
and  the  forms  assumed  are  as  diverse  as  the 
internal  and  external  conditions  of  life.    The  cell 
may  lie  irregular  and  protean,  as  in  Amoeba1,  white 
Wo«>d  corpuscles,    and    many    young    eggs ;  or 
squeezed  into  rectangular  shape,  as  in  much  of  the 
sulwtance  of  a  leaf ;  or  flattened  into  thinness,  as  in 
the  outer  lining  of  the  lips  :  or  oval  and  pointed,  as 
iu  s»iftly  moving  Infnsorians  and  Bacteria ;  or 
much  branched,  a*  in  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of 
animals  or  the  latex-containing  cells  of  some  plants. 
The  typical  spherical  and  self-contained  form  is 
that  which  would  naturally  be  assumed  by  a  com- 
plex coherent  substance  'situated  in  a  medium 
different  from  itself.  The  other  forms  are  responses 
to  internal  and  external  conditions.     Under  the 
beading  Cell-eyrie  below  it  will  be  shown  how  the 
relative  activity  and  passivity  of  the  cell  naturally 
expresses  itself  in  snch  extremes  as  a  long-drawn- 
out  Infusoriaii  and  a  rounded  -off  Gregarine,  or  in  a 
highly  nourished  ovum  and  a  mobile  s}>ermatozoon. 
Further,  cells,  like  entire  animals,  often  show  a 
tendency  to  become  two-ended,  to  have  poles  very 
different  from  one  another,   dust  as  an  animal  may 
have  a  highly   nourished  head   and  a  scantily 
nourished  tail,  so  a  cell  may  l>ecome  distinctly 
bipolar  in  form.    In  other  cases  the  cell  is  altogether 
pU*tic.  expressing  every  impulse  of  internal  change 
and  even-  impact  of  external  influence  in  some 
modification  of  form.    Or  the  state  of  nutrition  of 
the  living  matter  may  cause  alteration  in  the 
adhesion  of  the  substance  all  over,  or  in  particular 
pl*<N».  and  thus  condition  an  outflowing,  regular 
<>r  irregular,  in  given  directions.    Furthermore,  ex- 
ternal pressure  and   limitation  of  growth  may 
ajrwe  off  the  cell  into  a  parallelogram,  or  restrict 
it  to  gmw  like  a  bast  fibre  in  length  alone  and  not 
in  breadth.    In  /act  the  conditions  are  most  ruani- 
Md,  and  the  resultant  forms  likewise. 


(b)  General  Substance  of  the  Cell.— The  cell  is 
much  more  than  a  mass  of  highly  complex  chemical 
substance  :  it  has  an  organised  structure.  ( 1 )  The 
protoplasm  or  living  matter  in  the  strictest  sense 
is  generally  supposed  to  l>e  an  intimate  mixture  of 
complex  and  highly  unstable  chemical  compounds. 
Insjsfction  under  a  microscope  of  such  cells  as 
anurlxe,  white  blood -corpuscles,  ova,  simple  alga:, 
or  such  as  are  readily  seen  in  thin  slices  of  growing 
plant-shoots,  in  root-hairs,  and  transparent  parts, 
will  at  once  furnish  an  impression  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  substance  of  the  cell.  Not  all  that 
one  sees  can  of  course  deserve  the  name  of  proto- 
plasm, for  apart  from  definite  inclosnres  like  starch- 
grains  and  fat-globules,  much  of  the  remaining 

j  slightly  clouded  substance  is  hardly  to  lie  strictly 
called  protoplasm,  but  rather  represents  steps  in 
the  ceaseless  making  and  unmaking  which  form 
the  fundamental  rhythm  of  life.  Keeping  the 
definite  inclosures  ami  products  for  the  uiomeut 
aside,  we  may  briefly  notice  in  general  outline 
what  has  been  with  most  conclusiveness  oliserved 
as  to  the  structure  of  the  general  cell -substance  or 
'cytoplasm*  as  it  is  now  frequently  termed.  All 
observers  ngree  tliat  the  structure  is  far  removed 

J  from  the  homogeneous,  though  there  is  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  hetero- 
geneity. In  a  large  number  of  cases  at  least  the 
substance  of  the  coll  has  been  resolved  into  two 
distinct  portions — the  one  an  intricate  network, 

,  knotted  and  interlaced  in  a  manner  baffling  descrip- 
tion ;  the  other  a  clear  substance,  filling  up  the 
interstices  or  meshes  of  the  living  net.  Levdig, 

J  Frommann,  and  Heitzmnnn  have  been  peculiarly 
successful  in  unravelling  this  knotted  structure  in 
animal  cells,  and  much  the  same  has  been  recorded 
by  Strasburger  and  Schmitz  as  observable  in  some 
plants.  The  reticulate  structure  is  certainly  more 
doubtful  in  regard  to  vegetable  cells,  and  even  in 
some  animal  cells  what  some  have  described  as  a 
network  others  have  deemed  only  a  minutely 
bubble* I  emulsion. 

But  ltesides  the  real  substance  of  the  cell  there 
are  to  lie  seen  products  of  various  kinds  formed 

j  from  the  living  matter.    The  cell  may  be  packed 

I  with  starch,  or  laden  with  fat,  or  expanded  with 

1  mucus ;  it  may  contain  colouring  matter  in  various 
forms,  as  in  tlie  familiar  chlorophyll  bodies  of  many 

tlant-cells ;  its  structure  mav  include,  as  in  some 
'rotozoa,  definitely  formed  fibrils  or  yet  firmer  for- 
mations of  chitin  and  the  like  ;  and  again  there  are 
concretions  of  retained  waste  and  reserve  products, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  crystals.  Not  to  be  over- 
looked either  is  the  fine  '  dust-cloud  '  of  minute 
granules  which  are  seen  suspended  in  the  clearer 
matrix,  and  which  apj»arently  represent  aggrega- 
I  tions  of  diverse  chemical  substances  formed  in  the 
building  up  and  breaking  down  of  the  protoplasm. 
■  As  the  outside  of  any  mass  is  Istund  to  be  in  differ- 
ent conditions  from  the  inside,  it  is  natural  to  find 
the  appearance  of  distinct  physical  and  chemical 
zones  in  the  cell-«ul»sfance.  Thus  in  many  Protozoa 
the  outer  portion,  needlessly  termed  'ectoplasm,'  is 
often  denser  and  more  refractive  than  the  more 
fluid  and  internal  stratum  of  the  '  endoplasin.'  Or 
this  may  go  further,  and  we  may  have  a  sweated- 
off  limiting  cuticle,  or  a  dennitelv  organised  wall 
of  cellulose  in  vegetable  cells.  The  cuticle  may 
Iks  further  substantiated  with  secretions  of  homy, 
flinty,  limy,  and  other  material.  F.ven  within 
the  cell  a  stratified  structure  may  be  frequently 
observed,  and  Bert  hold  and  others  have  recently 
emphasised  the  existence  of  such  concentric  layers, 
each  characterised  by  its  own  special  set  o?  de- 
(sisits. 

Worthy  of  notice,  too,  are  the  various  kinds  of 
bubbles  or  vacuoles  which  <iecur  in  the  cell-sub- 
stance.   These  may  be  simply  indefinite  spaces, 
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containing  some  liquid  not  protoplasm,  and  includ- 
ing Halts  and  other  sulistances  in  solution.  In  many 
Protozoa  they  are  'food- vacuoles,'  formed  by  the 


bubbles  of  water  engulfed  along  with  the  food- 
particles,  round  which  the  protoplasm,  shrinking 
from  contact,  often  forms  a  definite  contour.  In 
other  cases  they  are  more  permanent,  and  represent 
minute  reservoirs  of  secreted  sul>stance,  cisterns  of 
by-product*  in  the  vital  manufacture  of  the  cell. 
Finally  they  may  be  seats  of  special  activity,  where, 
perhaps,  under  the  stimulus  of  irritant  waste-pro- 
ducts, the  protoplasm  exhibits  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions and  expansions,  and  forms  the  so-called  'con- 
tractile vacuoles,'  which  in  alternate  dilatation  and 
bursting  often  seem  to  serve  to  remove  thud  from 
the  living  matter  to  the  exterior. 

(c)  Xwle us.— In  the  great  majority  of  cells  a 
central  body  of  definite  composition  and  structure 
is  present  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  life 
and  reproduction  of  the  unit-mass.  In  many  cases 
the  nucleus  is  well  concealed,  but  as  more  skilful 
staining  has  revealed  it*  presence  in  many  cells 
which  used  to  1h»  descril>cd  as  non-nucleated,  it  is 
rash  to  conclude  too  certainly  as  to  its  alisence  in 
any  particular  case.  Thus  some  of  the  Monera, 
which  were  formerly  defined  as  the  simplest  of 
simple  animal  organisms  without  even  a  nncleus, 
have  lieen  shown  to  possess  them,  and  the  line  of 
division  separating  Protozoa  into  Monera  and 
Enrloplastica  has  therefore  lieen  removed.  Fur- 
thermore, the  researches  of  t  irul>er  have  shown  that 
in  some  of  the  higher  Protozoa  (ciliated  Infusorians) 
where  the  nucleus  seems  entirely  absent,  dex- 
terous staining  prove  its  diffused  presence  in 
the  form  of  numerons  granules  which  take  on  the 
characteristic  nuclear  dye.  Yet  in  some  cases, 
such  as  the  young  spores  of  some  Protozoa, 
the  greatest  care  has  not  yet  been  successful  in 
proving  the  presence  of  the  nucleus.  In  contrast 
with  these  cases,  many  cells  exist  in  which  the 
nucleus  is  represented  not  by  one,  but  by  many 
bodies— the  so-called  poly  nuclear  state.  A*  further 
reserve  requires  to  lie  made,  that  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  an  hypothesis  that  all  such  definite  central 
inclosures  should  be  slumped  together  under  the 
one  title  of  nucleus.  It  is  rather  proltable  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  organic  structures,  we  have  to  do 
with  various  degrees  of  development  and  definite- 
ness. 

In  the  form  also  of  the  nucleus  numerous  modi- 
fications occur.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  more  or  less  spherical,  but  it  may  l>e  elongated, 
curved,  horseshoe-shaped,  necklace-like,  and  even 
branched.  In  the  young  stages  of  some  ova  it  is 
like  the  entire  cell,  somewhat  plastic,  and  is  pulled 
in  and  out  in  amudioid  movements.  In  special  con- 
ditions, furthermore,  the  nucleus  may  exhibit 
peculiar  deformations.  It  is  in  fact  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  all-important  part  of  the  cell,  suffering 
with  it  in  degeneration,  changing  with  it  in  growth 
and  division. 

In  position  the  nucleus  is  typically  central,  where 
as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  cell  it  shares  and 
perhaj>s  controls  the  general  protoplasmic  life.  Hut 
it  frequently  sutlers  displacement  both  of  a  passive 


and  active  nature.  In  accordance  with  the  growth 
of  the  cell  it  may  occupy  a  position  distinctly 
nearer  one  of  the  poles.  Accumulations  of  fat  or 
mucus  may  push  it  jwissively  to  the  side.  Or  it  may 
actively  change,  in  response  to  hidden  forces  of 
attraction  between  it  and  the  surrounding  proto- 
plasm, in  the  case  of  some  ova  exhibiting  a  peculiar 
rotation,  or  else  distinctly  shifting  its  ground  from 
the  centre  towards  the  periphery. 

Struct ure.  —  In  many  cases,  as  Leydig  esj>eeially 
has  shown,  the  nucleus  seems  to  lie  in  a  nest  of  its 
own,  in  a  clear  space  within  the  surrounding  cell- 
substance.  Nor  is  it  in  many  cases  at  least  de- 
finitely insulated  from  the  surrounding  protoplasm, 
but  is  moored  to  the  latter  by  strands  which  have 
intimate  relations  with  l>oth.  As  of  the  entire  cell, 
so  of  the  nucleus  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  very  far  from  being  homo- 
geneous. Aceordingto  Hertwig,  Schleicher,  Schmitz, 
Brass,  and  others,  homogeneous  nuclei  may  indeed 
«»ccur,  but  if  they  do  they  are  rare,  and  it  must 
always  lie  rememliered  that  the  nucleus  has  its 
history,  and  may  l»e  less  complex  at  one  time  than 
it  is  at  another.  To  Flemming  ( 1882)  above  all  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  elucidated  the  complexity 
of  the  nucleus,  and  the  labyrinthine  structure  to 
which  he  showed  the  clue,  and  to  which  F'romniann 
(I8o7)had  many  years  previously  directed  sjiecial 
attention,  has  l>een  studied  and  restudied  by  scores 
of  expert  histologists  during  the  last  six  years 
(1888).  While  their  results  disagree  abundantly 
on  minor  joints,  two  conclusions  stand  out  clearly 
— ( 1 )  that  the  nucleus  has  a  structure  like  that  of 
the  general  cell,  consisting  of  firmer  framework 
and  of  more  fluid  intermediate  substance,  and  (2) 
that  apart  from  detailed  difference  there  is  through- 
out the  work!  of  cells  a  marvellous  unity  of  struc- 
ture and  process,  in  the  nucleus  in  repose  and  in 
the  nucleus  in  action. 

In  the  nucleus  the  following  parts  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished :  ( 1)  The  readily  stained  firmer  t  bread - 

I  work,  (2)  an  intermediate  clear  substance  tilling 
up  the  interstices,  ( 3)  definite  and  usually  globular 
formations  known  as  nucleoli.  (4)  various  granules, 
and  (~>)  a  limiting  membrane  or  nuclear  wall. 
These  may  l>e  brietlv  touched  upon  in  order. 

( 1 )  The  Suiltar  frramtworl  (reticulum,  traljecu- 
lar  framework,  &c.).— A  mere  statement  of  the 
different  descriptions  given  of  this  important  part 
of  the  nucleus  would  earn'  us  far  lievond  the  limits 
of  this  article  The  most  marked  difference  of 
opinion  is  this,  that  some  describe  the  framework 
as  distinctly  of  the  nature  of  a  network,  while 

j  others  are  as  emphatic  in  calling  it  a  much-coiled 

j  band.  A  third  party  unite  Isitn  views,  and  re- 
garding the  nucleus' as  variable,  describe  a  reti- 
culum at  one  time  and  a  coiled  filament  at  another. 
Thus,  according  to  Flemming,  Pfitzner,  Ketzius, 
Leydig,  Van  Beneden,  &c,  the  nuclear  framework 
is  tvpically  a  reticulum  ;  according  to  Strasburger, 
BaPuani,  and  Korschelt,  a  twisted  ribbon  is  the 
onlv  or  most  frequent  form  :  according  to  Brass 
and  Raid,  both  types  may  equally  occur.  A  further 
complication  has  been  emphasised  by  Zacharias, 
Ptitzner,  Carnoy,  and  others — this,  namely,  that 
besides  the  readily  stained  threadwork  noted  al*»ve 
(the  so-called  chromatin),  whether  this  be  in  the 
form  of  a  reticulum  (  Pfitzner)  or  of  a  coiled  ribl>oti 
(Camoy),  there  exists  another — not  readily  stained 
— framework  of  achromatin.  This  had  indeed  been 
recognised  though  not  insisted  on  by  the  first  series 
of  investigators.  To  sum  up,  it  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  the  framework  or  threadwork  of  the 
nucleus  may  exist  as  a  network  or  as  a  coil,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  sense  double,  consisting  of  readily 
stainable  chromatin  on  the  one  hand,  and  unstain- 
able  achromatin  on  the  other.    It  need  hardly  be 

I  added  that  as  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
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opinion  as  to  whether  given  nnclei  have  a  netted  or 
*ril«ii  framework,  there  is  vet  greater  variety  in 
the  minuter  description  and  figuring.  According 
to  Hemming  the  network  is  quite  disorderly,  hut 
Haulier.  Leydig,  and  others  have  described  distinct 


Fig.  :t— (  After  Caraoy)  : 
i.  <>II  ami  typic.il  nui-lctw  :  n.  slight  in»-mnniii«> ;  h.  raniatlnjc 
•r<  t.-.ji»"nnir   network;  r    wall  of  nucleus;  d,  plasma  of 
onclfO«  ;  r.  nuclomr  coil. 

B,  Nurliu*  at  rest,  showing  network. 

C,  Xuclctu  brf.uv  •liviaion,  allowing  eoilr*l  filament. 

radial  structure  ;  according  to  some  tlie  nuclear  coil 
L»  endless,  while  others  describe  it  as  divided  into 
portion*  ;  and  when  we  descend  to  such  subtleties 
of  oWrvation  as  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
thrra-lwork  or  the  relations  between  chromatin 
ami  achromatin,  the  diversity  is  so  great  that  it 
seems  desirable  here  to  leave  such  minuti.e  un- 
tooehed. 

IS)  The  Intermediate  Nuclear  Substance.— He- 
Mies  the  nuclear  elements  of  definite  form,  what- 
ever that  form  may  precisely  lie,  all  investigators 
ilevrihe  an  intermediate  sulistance  of  variable 
consistence,  usually  semi  liquid,  amorphous  and 
structureless,  but  with  tine  granules.  It  is  a  clear 
un-uinaMe  'plasma'  tilling  up  the  chinks,  but 
nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  its  composition. 
(3 1  The  nucleolus  which  lies  within  the  nucleus 
■  :!•--  greatly  in  size  and  position,  and  more  than  one 
an-  very  generally  present.  Flemming  has  defined 
them  as  '  portions  of  the  nuclear  substance,  distinct 
in  structure  from  network  and  plasma,  definitely 
limited  and  smoothed,  always  rounded  in  outline, 
usually  suspended  in  the  network,  hnt  often  inde- 
pendent of  it."  But  when  the  minute  structure 
an<l  the  relation  of  nucleoli  to  nuclear  framework 
are  inquired  into,  or  the  question  of  physiological 
role  raised,  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  is  found 
to  obtain.  ( 4 )'  Bodies  different  in  appearance  from 
nucleoli  may  occur  inside  the  nucleus,  but  of  these 
little  U  known.  (5)  The  wall  which  bounds  the 
nucleus  seems  to  Ik*  a  true  integral  part  of  the 
latter,  hut  disappears  at  the  beginning  of  division. 

(rf)  The  Celt-trail. — In  the  older  conception  of 
the  cell,  which  was  practically  that  of  a  closed 
hag.  the  wall  of  the  cell  figured  very  prominently. 
Bat  Nageli  showed   (1845)  that  some  vegetate 
<*ll«  were  destitute  of  walls,  Leydig  (1857)  de- 
fined  the  cell  in  inspect  to  its  substance,  Schultze 
ami  others  described  naked   Protozoa,  and  the 
progress  of  the  '  protoplasmic  movement '  led  to 
lb*  abandonment  of  the  position  that  the  wall  was 
a  necessary  or  important  part  of  the  cell.  In 
many  cells!  indeed,  a  limiting  layer  is  very  clearly 
prwent,  and  a  sheath  or  cyst  is  esj>ecially  charac- 
I'rbtic  of  passive  cells.     Plant-cells  are  almost 
aJrays  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  limit- 
in;  wall,  of  definite  chemical  composition,  consist- 
ing of  what  is  known  as  cellulose.    An  analogous 
vail  occasionally  occurs  round  animal  cells.  In 
tie  latter,  however,  the  membrane  is  usually  a 
comparatively  slight   thing,  and  may  arise  (1) 
1U8 


from  an  aggregation  of  the  threads  and  knots  of 
the  framework  ;  (2)  as  a  cuticle  or  capsule  formed 
from  the  matrix  or  ground  substance;  (3)  from  a 
combination  of  both  these  elements.  Leydig  has 
shown  that  in  a  very  wide  series  of  animal  cells 
the  membrane,  such  as  it  is,  is  penetrated  by  small 
but  definite  pores.  It  is  very  important  further 
to  rememlier  that  both  in  plants  and  animals  the 
i  cells  are  in  a  great  number  of  eases  connected  with 
[  one  another  by  intercellular  bridges  of  protoplasm, 
and  are  in  nowise  to  lie  thought  of  as  closed  bags. 
The  cell-wall  of  plants,  which,  be  it  again  noted, 
is  a  definite  chemical  sulistance,  grows  in  extent 
and  thickness  by  an  intricate  organic  process,  in 
the  course  of  which  new  infinitesimal  elements 
form  apparently  as  intercalations  between  the  old. 
The  growth  is  in  very  manv  cases  far  from  uni- 
form ;  pits,  ridges,  ami  manifold  kinds  of  sculptur- 
ing thus  appear,  and  give  rise  to  numerous  detailed 
variations.  The  formation  of  new  boundaries  when 
a  cell  divides  is  a  question  of  much  difficulty  ;  but 
in  plant,  and  apparently  in  some  animal  cells,  the 
formation  of  a  '  cellular  plate '  is  one  of  the  last 
event**  in  the  dividing  process. 

III.  Phtjxiolugu  of  the  Veil. — When  the  entire 
organism  is  simply  a  cell,  as  in  most  of  the  Proto- 
zoa and  I'rotophyta,  all  the  vital  prwesses  which 
in  higher  forms  have  their  seat  in  special  sets  of 
cells,  known  as  tissues  and  organs,  are  of  course 
discharged  by  the  unit-mass.  Thus  a  unicellular 
organism  like  the  Amoba  takes  in  energy  as  food 
in  nutrition,  works  it  up  into  living  matter  in 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  expends  it  again 
in  contraction  and  locomotion.  As  in  any  higher 
organism  the  oxygen  required  for  the  chemical 
breaking  up  of  the  protoplasmic  molecules,  the 
air  for  the  vital  flame,  is  taken  in  by  the  absorp- 
tion known  as  respiration,  and  the  waste  carl>omc 
acid  gas  is  in  an  essentially  similar  way  got  rid 
of.  Further,  more  solid  'ashes'  of  the  vital  com- 
bustion are  formed  in  the  Annrba  and  in  other 
actively  living  cells,  and  may  pass  out  in  excre- 
tion along  with  the  refuse  of  unusable  food- 
material.  The  absence  of  a  circulating  fluid,  of 
digestive  glands,  nerves,  sense-organs,  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  the  like,  docs  not  in  any  way 
restrict  the  vital  functions  of  a  unicellular  organ- 
ism. All  goes  on  as  usual,  only  with  greater 
chemical  complexity,  since  all  the  different  pro- 
cesses have  hut  a  unit-mass  of  protoplasm  in 
which  they  occur.  The  physiology  of  independent 
cells,  instead  of  being  very  simple,  must  Ihj  very 
complex,  just  lieeause  structure  or  differentiation 
is  all  but  alwent.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  ex- 
press the  manifold  processes  in  a  comparatively 
simple  way  by  rememliering  what  Claude  Bernard 
was  one  of  the  first  clearly  to  emphasise,  that 
vital  processes  must  be  really  only  twofold  — 
building  up  and  breaking  down  of  living  matter. 
On  the  one  hand  the  protoplasm  or  real  living 
matter  is  l>eing  by  a  series  of  chemical  processes 
built  up  or  constructed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
activity  it  is  breaking  down  or  being  destroyed. 
The  income  of  food  or  energy  is,  at  the  expense 
of  the  cellular  organism,  gradually  raised  into 
more  and  more  complex  and  unstable  compounds, 
'  until  the  genuine  most  complex  and  more  un- 
stable living  matter  itself  is  reached.  On  the 
opposite  side,  with  liberation  of  energy  in  the 
form  of  work,  this  living  matter  breaks  down 
into  simpler  and  simpler  compounds,  until  only 
the  work,  the  waste  products,  and  heat  remain  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  income  of  energy  or  food  on 
the  other  side  of  the  life-equation.  On  the  one 
hand  there  are  constructive  processes,  on  the  other, 
destructive ;  chemical  synthesis  and  chemical  dis- 
solution is  another  expression  of  the  contrast; 
while  the  two  sets  of  processes  are  in  more  modem 
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language  respectively  termed  anaboli&m  and  kata- 
bolism (see  Protoplasm). 

But  only  a  few  cells,  comparatively  speaking, 
live  n  free  and  independent  life.  The  majority  are 
component  elements  in  higher  unities.  In  these 
the  original  many-sidedness  of  function  is  more  or 
less  lost,  or  at  anyrate  in  aheyance,  and  that 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  subordina- 
tion. Even  in  individual  cells  there  is  a  tendency, 
obviously  within  narrow  limits,  towards  differen- 
tiation—that is,  to  the  restriction  and  specialisa- 
tion of  certain  parts  for  certain  functions.  But 
when  the  cells  form  elements  of  a  larger  whole, 
the  division  of  labour  finds  full  effect.  From 
position  and  other  conditions  the  cells  cease  to  lie 
uniform  or  metaphorically  many-sided.  Certain 
sets  predominate  in  contractility,  others  in  irrita- 
bility, others  in  secretion,  others  again  in  storage, 
and  so  on.  In  such  cases  one  function  predominates 
over  the  others,  which  are  sulmrdinate  or  only 
dormant  possibilities.  Thus  arise  muscle-cells, 
nerve-cells,  glandular  cells,  fat-cells,  and  the  like. 
Compared  with  Am«rba»,  those  cells  must  have  a 
simpler  physiology  ;  they  may  have  gained  in  com- 
plexity of  structure,  but  have  lost  in  manifoldness 
of  function.  The  aggregation  of  similar  cells, 
usually  with  one  predominant  habit  or  function, 
results  in  the  formation  of  tissues  (see  Biology, 
Embryology,  Function,  Physiology,  Repro- 
duction, and  cognate  articles  in  this  work ). 

One  general  physiological  fact  may,  however, 
be  referred  to  which  will  greatly  assist  in  under- 
standing the  life  both  of  independent  cells  and 
of  those  which  form  the  elements  of  tissues.  A 
survey  of  the  unit-organisms,  lioth  among  plants 
and  animals,  reveals  the  existence  of  three  well- 
marked  phases.  Some  cells  are  emphatically 
active,  equipped  with  motile  lashes  (cilia  or 
flagella),  ami  obviously  lilieral  in  their  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  Others  are  just  the  reverse  of 
this,  emphatically  passive,  wrapped  up  in  them- 
selves and  without  motile  processes,  obviously 
economical  in  their  expenditure,  conservative  of 
their  income.  A  third  set  form  a  mean  lietween 
these  two  extremes,  are  neither  encvsted  like  the 
latter  nor  lashed  like  the  former,  "but  furnished 
with  the  relatively  slow-moving  processes  charac- 
teristic of  Amoeba-,  and  living  in  a  via  media  be- 
tween activity  and  passivity.  These  three  types 
may  lie  termed  respectively  ciliated,  encysted,  and 
amu»boitt,  or  active,  passive,  and  moderate.  That 
these  types  generally  correspond  to  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  Protozoa  shows  that  they 
represent  the  three  main  possibilities  of  cellular 
life.  Now  in  the  very  simplest  forms  all  the  three 
phases  occur  in  one  life-history  ;  no  step  has,  as  it 
were,  been  taken  in  any  one  of  the  three  direc- 
tions ;  the  primitive  cells  are  in  a  state  of  physio- 
logical indifference.    What  has  happened  in  the 


active  (motile) 

higher  classes  of  Protozoa  —  Infusorians,  Gre- 
garinids,  Rhizopods — is  that  one  phase  has  been 


accentuated  to  the  more  or  less  marked  sub- 
ordination of  the  others.  Not  that  the  emphatic 
adoption  of  one  line  of  cell-life  excludes  the  others  ; 
they  may  in  fact  occur  as  temporary  stages,  or  as 
pathological  deviations. 

But  while  simple  observation  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  cycle  of  phases  in 
the  life  of  primitive  cellular  organisms,  such  as 
Vrotmnyxa,  and  the  existence  of  three  main  lines 
of  specialisation  among  the  Protozoa,  the  import- 
ance of  this  conception  of  a  '  cell-cvcle'  becomes 
increased  and  justified  when  the  /acts  are  con- 
sidered physiologically.  If  we  start  from  a  simple 
cell,  sued  as  an  Amoeba,  it  is  evident  enough,  from 
what  has  l>ecn  already  said  as  to  the  twofold 
nature  of  all  vital  processes,  that  the  principal 
physiological  possibilities  are  the  three  phases- 
above  indicated.  On  the  one  hand,  with  pre- 
ponderance of  income  over  expenditure,  of  con- 
structive over  destructive  changes,  of  anaholism 
over  katabolism,  the  cell  must  tend  to  liecoine 
larger  in  size,  more  weighted  with  stored  material, 
more  sluggish  or  passive  in  habit,  and  more 
rounded  in  form.  But  if  the  reverse  take  place, 
the  cell  will  tend  to  liccome  less  bulkv,  more- 
active  or  locomotor  in  habit,  and  more  elongated 
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Fig.  6.—  Protoniyxa : 

I,  encysted  :  2,  dividing:  3,  spores 
passing  into  A,  anueboid  state  ;  5, 
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fusion  of  anm-buid  cells. 

in  form.  The  sweated -off  cyst  of  the  former, 
the  motile  processes  of  the  latter,  are  expres- 
sions of  exactly  opposite  constitutions  and  condi- 
tions. A  third  physiological  possibility  remains, 
that  namely  of  continuing  in  a  position  of  average 
equilibrium  between  income  and  expenditure,  be- 
tween analtolism  and  katabolism,  in  a  middle  way 
between  the  fitful  fever  of  extreme  ciliated  activity 
and  the  sluggish  sleep  of  encysted  passivity. 

Now  if  we  take  these  two  facte— the  existence 
of  a  primitive  cycle  through  which  cells  tend  to- 


Fig.  6.- The  Cycle  of  Cell-life : 
a,  encysted ;  K  ciliated  ;  c,  amcrboid  ;  d,  plasruodlal. 


pass,  and  the  existence  of  three  main  physiological 
possibilities  which  lie  behind  the  cycle — we  are  in 
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a  better  position  to  understand  both  the  changes 
exhibited  in  normal  and  pathological  conditions 
by  individual  cells,  and  the  various  forms  of  cells 
as  they  occur  in  the  tissues  of  the  higher  organisms.  - 
Thus  lashed  cells  such  as  those  of  the  windpipe  of 
mammals,  the  skin  of  many  lower  worms,  the 
inside  of  a  Hydra,  the  male  elements  of  most 
animals  and  many  lower  plants,  emphasise  one 
phase  in  the  cycle,  and  it  is  not  surprising  t  <  > 
find  that  in  certain  conditions  they  may  sink 
down  into  the  amoeboid  type.  Or  again,  the 
amo'lsdi!  character  of  young  ova,  preceding  the 
more  passive  anil  encysted  condition  of  the  mature 
cells,  is  in  view  of  the  'cell-cycle'  a  most  natural 
procedure.  In  many  cases  artificial  stimulus  of 
various  kinds  has  been  shown  to  make  cells- 
pass  from  one  phase  to  another  of  the  primitive 
life-cycle  theoretically  possible  to  all.  In  the 
same  way  the  preponderance  of  cellulose  in  cells 
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mooted  is  a  natural  character  of  the  passive 
pknj«,  and  the  insheathed  cells  of  many  animal 
ttwes  may  be  similarly  expressed  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  same  passive  phase.  But  it  is  enough  here 
10  point  out  the  possibility  of  classifying  and  in- 
terpreting the  various  cells  composing  the  tissues 
of  higher  organisms  in  terms  of  an  original  life- 
cycle,  or  deeper  still  in  terms  of  those  twofold  pro- 
tifla*mic  possibilities  which  lie  behind  all  forms 
ami  phases  whether  of  cells,  tissues,  or  organisms 
ihftntelves.  This  conception  of  a  cell-cycle  is  due 
to  irtnides  ( see  Bibliogmpluj  at  end  of  article ). 

('<!l-i{trision. — When  the  vital  processes  are  so 
related  that  income  and  upbuilding  exceed  ex- 
penditure and  dissolution,  the  cell  must  obviously 
acromulate  capital  and  increase  in  size.  In  some 
raw**  th<>  cell  may  expand  into  relatively  gigantic 
proportions,  as  in  the  alga  liotrtftlittm  and  in 
many  ejsfs.  Growth,  however,  brings  a  nemesis 
with  it.  tins  namely,  that  the  mass  to  be  kept  alive 
nanuses  more  rapidly  than  the  surface  through 
which  the  vital  processes  are  accomplished.  In 
spherical  cells  the  former  increases  as  the  culje, 
th*  latter  as  the  square  of  the  radius.  The  bigger 
the  cell  get*,  the  more  difficult  do  its  conditions 
of  life  become.    The  supplies  of  food  and  oxygen, 


Fig.  7. 

A.  lite-hntory  of miiCFllular  plant  (  PriJnciKnt*) :  1.  encyst ;  2, 
qcittiTtit  it*  erll  :  3.  citiat«d  ;  4.  nuuMwrnt  ;  5  ami  6.  dividing. 

R  Lr'-M«tory  of  Amo-ha  :  1.  pnry*t«1 ;  2.  psca)»iii)C ;  3.  five; 
4.  ilivMmit :  5.  frr  •  half  with  vacuole  i\  nucleus  n,  ami  lootl- 
I*nir]^  /.-  «  .-nrystinx  an^w.  4  ami  5  may  also  ir|.t?s.>nt 
Ut;  union  «.f  t  wo  AuhvIm:  (conjugation). 

the  means  of  accomplishing  purification  and  the 
like,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
linog  mass  if  the  surface  increase  only  at  a 
much  less  rapid  rate.  A  limit  of  growth  is  thus 
reached.  The  cell  must  stop  growing,  or  go  on 
growing  at  an  increasing  risk,  or  in  some  way 
rotore  the  balance  between  mass  and  surface. 
This  last  course  is  the  one  most  frequently 
exhibited— the  cell  divides.  However  tins  mav 
b*  effected,  the  result  is  in  all  the  same 

—namely,  the  reduction  of  mass,  and  corre- 
sponding increase  of  surface.  Like  other  organ- 
ism*, the  cell-organism  reproduces  at  its  limit 
of  growth.  This  rationale  of  cell-division,  duo 
especially  to  Herbert  Spencer,  is  obviously  clearest 
ia  reference  to  free  living  cells  like  Protozoa, 
Protophyla,  blood-corpuscles,  reproductive  cells, 
*n.l  the"  like,  but  the  general  principle  holds  good 
throughout. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  considerations 
a«  the  above  go  to  justify  rather  than  to  explain 
t«ll-diviiion.    They  show  why  the  cell  ought  to 
diridp.  not  how  it  does.    The  real  mechanism  of 
the  process  is  still  a  riddle.    In  its  very  simplest 
expnmonx,  indeed,  the  riddle  may  he  partly  read, 
/a  a  simple  and  primitive  Protozoon  like  Srhizo- 
Wict,  the  protoplasm  seems  literally  to  break. 
xrregnJar  fissure*  appear,  as  well  they  might  if  a 
a«dttjnn  of  unstable  vital  equilibrium  has  been 


reached,  and  portions  of  the  substance  are  cleft 
apart  from  the  main  mass.  From  such  a  case 
to  the  separation  of  multiple  buds,  which  are 
little  more  than  overflowings  of  too  large  a 
cell,  or  to  the  commoner  occurrence  of  simple 
budding,  is  no  great  step.  The  difficulty  begins, 
however,  when  we  consider  the  ordinary  cell- 
division,  which  appears  in  most  cases  as  a  deliber- 
ate and  orderly  process,  including  a  well-defined 
series  of  nuclear  changes.  As  to  the  mechanics 
of  this  process  only  a  few  suggestions  of  moment 
have  ln'cn  made.  Thus  Plainer  points  out  that 
the  explanation  must  lie  in  terms  either  (1)  of 
chemical  processes  influencing  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  (2)  of  protoplasmic  movement  due  to 
the  aliove  or  to  external  influences,  or  (3)  of 
unknown  molecular  and  attractive  forces.  He 
himself  finds  the  condition  of  nuclear  division  to  lie 
in  part  a  streaming  movement  of  the  protoplasm, 
sucn  as  is  familiar  in  many  Protozoa,  and  would 
regard  the  division  of  the  protoplasm  as  a  purely 
mechanical  process.  In  his  studies  on  protoplasmic 
mechanics,  Berthold  has  also  attacked  this  in- 
tricate problem,  but  more  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  dividing  partitions  than  with  reference  to 
the  forces  at  work.  Professor  Van  Beneden,  who 
did  so  much  in  working  out  the  details  of  cell- 
division  in  the  ovum,  expressed  himself  as  follows 
in  regard  to  the  deeper  problem  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  18«7 :  'All  tue  internal  movement* 
which  are  associated  with  the  cellular  division 
have  their  immediate  cause  in  the  contractility  of 
the  fibres  of  the  reticular  protoplasm  which  form 
two  antagonistic  groups.'  All  that  one  can  at 
present  conclude  is  that  the  process  represents,  as 
above  noticed,  a  physiological  necessity,  and  that 
it  takes  [dace  in  connection  with  very  intricate 
physical  and  chemical  changes  within  the  cell. 

AfWrc  of  Cell-division.— After  attracting  the 
rare  occurrence  of  almost  mechanical  ruptures 
and  of  overflow  buds,  various  modes  of  orderly 
division  remain  to  be  noticed.  («)Thc  cell  mav 
give  off  n  bud,  usually  smaller  than  itself.  With 
this  a  portion  of  the  nucleus  is  usually  associated, 
as  in  many  Protozoa ;  or  the  processes  may  occur 
apart  from  demonstrable  nucleus,  as  in  the  common 
yeast-plant,  (b)  Division  into  two  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  mode  of  multiplication,  and  occurs 
all  hut  universally.  In  a  small  minority  of  cases 
the  division  is  accomplished  without  any  intricate 
nuclear  change,  the  cell  being  in  an  apparently 
simple  way  divided  into  two,  with  half  of  the 
nucleus  in  each  daughter-cell.  Such  divisions  are 
said  to  lie  'direct.'  In  most  cases  the  nucleus, 
apparently  taking  the  initiative,  undergoes  a  strik- 
ing scries  of  orderly  changes  before  the  division  is 
perfect.  This  is  the  commonly  observed  condition, 
ami  such  divisions  arc  termed "'  indirect.'  (c)  But  in 
many  cases  the  division  iiccurs  in  a  very  different 
way,  lieing  not  single  but  multiple.  From  one 
cell  more  than  two  daughter- eel  Is  arise  simultane 
nusly,  and  that  not  by  external  cleavage,  but  by 
internal  multiplication.  Such  a  mode  of  multipli- 
cation is  termed  endogenous  division  or  '  free'  cell- 
formation,  and  is  well  seen  in  many  Fungi  and 
Algie.  It  may  lie  compared  with  the  ordinary 
process  by  defining  it  as  division  taking  place  in 
limited  space  and  time,  since  the  daughter-cells 
arise  within  the  mother-cell,  and  simultaneously, 
not  successively.  It  is,  in  many  cases  at  least,  pre- 
ceded by  the  rapid  division  of  the  nuclei,  to  form 
centres  round  each  of  which  protoplasmic  material 
then  becomes  aggregated.  In  a  few  cases,  Arnold 
has  described  a  peculiar  breaking  up  of  the  nucleus 
which  he  called  fragmentation. 

Karyokinesis. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  results 
of  recent  histology  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
general  unity  of  process  which  obtains  in  the 
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division  of  all  kinds  of  cells.  Whether  the  subject 
of  investigation  be  the  pollen-celbj  of  a  plant,  the 
skin  of  a  tadpole,  the  developing  ovum,  or  the 
growth  of  a  tumour,  the  same  process  of  ordinary 
indirect  division  may  be  observed  to  take  place 
along  essentially  similar  lines.    This,  though  but 


Fig.  8.— Stages  of  Transverse  Division  : 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  .•J>«'l<"n»i»  of  a  ta.ljx.lp;  1',  7,  3\  V,  .V,  in 
the  epidemic  ol  lily.   ( After  Macfarlani-. ) 

a  natural  consequence  of  common  descent  and 
similar  conditions,  is  not  without  its  marvel  when 
the  complexity  of  the  process  (see  below)  receive* 
due  consideration.  Even  in  detail  there  is  in 
structural  as  well  as  in  physiological  changes  a 
deep-seated  unity  of  process.  But  while  the 
essential  similarity  of  ail  cases  of  simple  '  indirect ' 
division  must  be  allowed,  it  is  only  fair  to  recog- 
nise that  in  minor  detail*  very  manifold  variations 
occur.  Even  in  those  Protozoa  where  the  nuclear 
changes  of  division  have  been  billowed,  consider- 
able diversity  of  detail  obtains  ;  n«>r,  within  a  single 
genus  do  the  ova  of  two  different  species  of  thread- 
worm (Ascftria)  divide  in  exactly  the  same  fashion. 
Hut  neglecting  at  present  the  detailed  divergences, 
whether  these  occur  normally  and  constantly,  or  as 
they  often  do  atypical ly  and  arbitrarily,  it  is 
necessary  now  to  notice  the  general  atcps'usually 
observed  in  cell -division. 

We  have  already  described  the  nucleus  as  con- 
sisting of  a  readily  stainable  {chromatin)  network 
or  ribbon,  and  of  another  sulnstance  (so-called 
aehroHMtia)  which  does  not  stain  so  deeply.  As 
a  preliminary  t*i  division,  the  nucleus  loses  its 
definite  lsmndarv,  and  the  chromatin  threads  no 
longer  exhibit  the  regular  disposition  they  have 
when  at  rest.  The  threads  form  an  irregular 
wreath,  and  as  the  loops  break,  their  arrangement 
is  comparable  to  a  star  in  which  the  open  ends  of 
the  loops  are  directed  outwards,  and  the  closed  ends 
lie  in  the  centre.  By  subsequent  movement  this 
position  Is  reversed,"  the  loops  gather  into  two 
groups,  which  lie  with  their  open  ends  towards  one 
another  in  the  middle.  Meanwhile,  the  achromatin 
elements  also  exhibit  regular  arrangement,  forming 
line  streaks  stretching  from  the  centre  towards  the 
poles,  and  exhibiting  an  appearance  which  is  often 
compared  to  a  striated  spindle.  At  the  two  poles 
of  the  cell  the  granules  of  the  general  protoplasm 


Fig.  9— Typical  Division  of  Nucleus. 
(From  Hortdrm,  after  FlemmiiiK  ) 


are  also  aggregated  into  a  couple  of  star-like 
figures.  The  chromatin  loops  now  diverge  farther 
and  farther  from  the  centre,  till  thev  reach  a  posi- 
tion at  the  respective  poles.  A  double  chromatin 
star  may  then  be  observed,  one  at  each  pole,  not  to 


|  W  in  any  way  confused  with  unsubstantial  polar 
I  stars  previously  mentioned.  Soon  after  this  stage 
is  reached,  the  real  cell-division  occurs.  The  pro- 
toplasm constricts  across  the  middle  of  the  cell, 
and  the  division  is  accomplished.  In  plant-cells, 
and  apparently  in  some  animal  cells  also,  the 
division  of  the  protoplasm  is  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  a  cellular  plate,  which  bounds  the 
open  surfaces  of  the  two  daughter-cells.  With  or 
without  cellular  plate,  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  two  daughter-cells,  each  with  half  of  the  original 
nucleus.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  half  nucleus 
formed  after  the  a)>ove  fashion  has  to  l>e  recon- 
structed into  the  original  resting  form.  A  series  of 
retrogressive  stages  occur,  iu  the  course  of  which 
the  nucleus  passes  from  star  to  wreath,  and  from 
wreath  into  the  typical  network  or  twisted  coil. 
In  some  cases  the  stejw  of  reconstruction  seem  to 
'  correspond  very  closely  to  the  various  step*  of  the 

antecedent  upbreaking. 
|  Death. — It  seems  tolerably  certain,  as  Weis- 
j  mann  and  others  have  suggested,  that  the  unicel- 
lular Protozoa  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
|  practically  immortal.  These  simple  organisms  have 
no  '  lssly  to  keep  up,  in  their  functions  they  appear 
to  be  continually  self-recuperative,  and  except 
from  entirely  abnormal  conditions  such  cells  prob- 
ably never  die.  The  jiool  in  which  they  live  may 
dry  np  for  ever,  or  other  animals  may  swallow  and 
digest  them,  but  such  casualties  are  very  different 
from  natural  death.  They  may  indeed  lose  their 
individuality  by  doubling  in  division,  or  the  whole 
cell  may  break  up  into  spores,  but  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  buried  we  can  hardly  speak  of  death. 
It  seems  in  fact  justifiable  to  say  that  death  began 
with  the  formation  of  a  many -celled  body.  Even 
there,  a  certain  amount  of  immortality  may  be 
claimed  for  the  reproductive  cells,  which,  becoming 
sejwratc  from  the  parent  organism,  proceed  to 
divide  into  a  hotly  which  will  of  course  eventually 
I  die,  but  also  into  reproductive  cells,  which,  as  some 
]  of  them  at  least  will  form  again  fresh  organisms 
and  reproductive  cells,  may  lie  stud  to  lie  links  in 
a  continuous  and  immortal  cellular  chain.  But 
leaving  aside  the  really  immortal  Protozoa,  and  the 
logically  immortal  successful  reproductive  elements, 
it  must  lie  allowed  that  cells,  like  organisms,  die. 
And  that  not  only  with  the  body  as  a  whole,  but 
by  themselves.  Certain  superficial  cells  are  con- 
stantly being  brushed  off  and  replaced  bv  others ; 
the  red  blood -corpuscles  break  up  in  the  fluid  : 
others  liecome  hardened  in  death  into  the 
'mummilied'  cells  of  sup]>orting  ami  epidermic 
structures  ;  others  surrender  themselves  into  mucus 
or  in  the  ejection  of  lassoes  as  in  the  Cielenterates ; 
others  practically  die  away  into  fat  and  reserve 
:  products,  or  may  in  manifold  ways  degenerate. 
Nlany  surfaces,  especially  in  secreting  regions  of 
the  isidy,  exhibit  continual  death  of  cells,  and 
regeneration  bv  the  division  of  the  survivors. 

IV.  Mwiern  Aspect  of  the  Study  of  the  Cell.— 
With  the  improvement  of  appliances  and  the  per- 
fecting of  staining  method*,  the  study  of  the  cell 
has  within  late  years  become  at  once  more  accurate 
and  more  complex.  On  the  one  hand,  the  labours 
of  the  early  histologists  are  Wing  amplified  and 
corroborated  with  ceaseless  industry.  The  forms 
of  cells  in  different  animals  and  tissues,  the 
minuthc  of  their  structure,  the  processes  observed  in 
their  multiplication,  are  lieing  each  year  more  and 
more  ]>erfectly  investigated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  emphasis  which  lias  been  laid  on  the  pro- 
toplasm is  finding  expression  in  numerous  attempts 
to  explain  the  forms  and  phases  of  cell-life  in  terms 
of  the  underlying  protoplasmic  changes,  and  such 
I  investigations  as  those  which  seek  to  disclose  the 
I  mechanics  of  cell  division  and  ovum-segmentation, 
1  the  conditions  of  cellular  equilibrium  and  change, 
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or  the  chemistry  of  the  various  parts,  mark  the 
limit  and  high-water  mark  of  cellular  biology. 

Prartir,,/  Stutiu.—  To  gain  a  preliminary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  cell,  the  student  should  examine  with 
a  pood  mScKMGOpe — <  1  i  Free  cells  as  seen  in  unicel- 
lular plants,  such  as  yeast,  green  mould,  simple 
alpe,  or  in  pollen  grains,  &c. ;  in  unicellular 
animals  like  Aimi-bn,  J'aru)wrciutn,  Vorticc.lla ;  in 
the  elements  of  the  blood  ;  in  the  ova  of  animals,  as 
found  in  spawn  of  frog,  &c.  (2)  Simple  vegetable 
Uv-ues  as  seen  in  root-hairs,  transparent  leaves, 
epidermis  of  plants,  and  common  fresh-water  alga* 
lixe  Sftiroffjfra  ;  simple  animal  tissues  readily  ob- 
tained from  frog,  earthworm.  Hydra,  ami  the  like. 
For  research  in  details  of  structures,  staining  and 
section-cutting  must  Ihj  resorted  to. 

Literature.— <1)  For  history,  see  Bioloov,  Botany, 
toCtOUOT,  Phtsioltkiy.  PitoTort_\sx ;  M'Kendrkk, 
Oh  tk,  .W.Wem  Cell  theory  (1888);  Drysdale,  Proto- 
fl*mx  Theory  of  Life  ( 1874  I. 

JSl^For  structure  ofjoell  and  process  of  dmsior,,  con- 

Krass.  Fol.  Frey,  Klein  (English),  Leydig,  Ranvier, 
For  recent  researches,  see  Journal  of  Royal 
Society.  As  one  research  is  rapidly  sujier- 
r,  detailed  reference*  need  not  be  given. 
Kor^  nrral  bibliography, see  Professor  MKendrick's  paper 
llWw ) :  tor  nucleus  Van  banibcke,  EUtt  arturl  de  not 
<\n»a>*Mineti  tur  In  structure  du  „YWau  i  Gand,  1886); 
for  cell-di  vision,  Waldeyer,  '  Uber  Karyokineae,'  i4reAir. 
/.  Aunt.  «.  Phyti.A.  ( 1887 1  ;  for  the  vegetable  cell  in  par- 
ticular, Ziinmerinann, '  Die  Morphologie  und  Physiologie 
4r  Pnanzenzelle,'  Schenck's  Handbuch  dL  Botanik  ( 1887). 
S*  alto  Professor  Carnov's  cell  journal.  La  Cellule.  The 
Memoir-,  which  will  always  be  classic  in  the  history  of 
<*11  lore,  both  in  themselves  and  on  account  of  the 
stimulus  which  they  supplied,  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing and  those  to  which  they  chiefly  refer  :  Van  Beneden, 
Reckercket  tur  la  Maturation  de  V<Euf,  itr.  (1883); 
r u  ui: xi  z,  Z  1 1 -tultntanz,  K-  r.i  und  Zell-thtiluna  i  1882  ; 
and  later  reapers  in  Archiv.  /.  mikr.  Anaprtnie ;  From- 
mann,  Untert.  uber  Struktur,  Letxnsertcheinungen  und 
ftrikii.>nen  thieritchrr  und  fjianzl  icher  Ztllen  (1884); 
' »  and  R.  Hertwig,  Beitrdoe  zur  Morphologic  der  Ztllen 
«l*C>-*8);  Leydig,  ZrlU  und  devebe  (1885!,  and  pre- 
twui  works;  Strasburger,  Zellbitduni  und  Zell-th'-ilung 
|Jtna,:M.  el.  18*0). 

»  3t  F<ir  general  physiology,  consult  first  Foster's  Phyri- 
■J-'/v.  chap.  i.,  then  general  works  on  physiology  of 
p  arits  and  am  mala— e.g.  Sachs'  Text-book  of  Botany  aud 
/-"1«rr«  on  the  Phyiutlotjy  of  Plantt,  also  Vines'  similar 
•■■rlc  ( 1*<7  I,  Heniiann's  Handbuch  drr  Phytiologie,  &c 
Further,  Herbert  Spencer's  Princi/t/tt  of  Biology;  P. 
(i«ldes  '  Restatement  of  the  Cell-theory,'  Proc.  Roy.  Sue. 
E<i<n.  ilK83);  M.  Foster's  article  '  Physiology,'  Encyclo- 
/«7»/n  Brxlnnnir  i  ;  lierthold,  Stndien  uber  Protoptatnui- 
mtrkaaik  I#ip.  18*6);  Schwarz,  Die  Morjthotot/inche 
%hd  ekemitrhe  Zut  i mmentetzung  det  J'rotoplatmat  (Bres- 
laa.  1#; ) ;  and  the  article  PkoTOPLasM. 

(file.    See  ZELL. 

Cellini.  Benvenito,  a  celebrated  Italian  gold- 
smith, sculptor,  and  engraver,  and  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  autobiographies  ever 
written,  was  born  in  1500  in  Florence,  a  city  which 
lie  wa.»  forced  to  quit  in  early  life  through"  having 
taken  part  in  'an  affray.'    He  then  travelled  to 
K»me,  where  his  skill  as  an  artist  in  metal-work 
-viv-;  him  the  favour  of  the  highest  nobles  and 
prelates.    So  anxious  were  his  patrons  to  secure 
ni«  services  that   they  allowed  him  the  utmost 
linen**  of  conduct.    By  his  own  account  he  was  as 
etpert  with  sword  arid  dagger  as  with  his  gold- 
smith* tools,  and  he  had  apparently  no  scruple  in 
murdering  or  maiming  any  who  endeavoured  to 
ihsArt  him.    He  states  that  at  the  siege  of  Rome 
in  l.'>27  it  was  he  who  killed  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
*ad  that  he  afterwards  shot  down  the  Prince  of 
*>noge  before  the  caMle  of  St  Angelo.    He  stood 
fcra  time  high  in  favour  with  Pope  Clement  VII., 
tot  was  eventually  flung  into  prison  for  the  murder 
a.  a  rival  goldsmith.     In  ISM  he  was  pardoned 


and  set  free  by  Paul  III.,  who  wished  him  to 
engrave  dies  in  the  mint ;  soon  afterwards,  having 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  pope's  artistic  tastes, 
he  was  cast  into  an  oubliette  of  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo.  He  escaped  through  his  knowledge  of  the 
castle's,  vaults,  but  was  immediately  recaptured, 
and  was  only  saved  from  the  pope's  vengeance  by 
the  intercession  of  Cardinal  d'Kste.  For  some  years 
he  lived  alternately  in  Koine  and  Florence,  Mantua 
and  Naples.  In  1537  he  went  to  the  court  of  Francis 
I.  of  France,  bv  whom  he  was  honourably  received, 
and  for  whom  lie  executed  a  golden  spice-box,  the 
design  of  which,  he  tells  us,  was  *o  exquisite  that 
the  king  '  uttered  a  loud  outcry  of  astonishment  on 
seeing  it,'  and  'could  not  satiate  his  eyes. with 
gazing  on  it.'  In  Paris  he  became  involved  in  a 
lawsuit.  Having  lost  his  case,  he  had  recourse,  as 
usual,  to  his  dagger.  '  I  attacked,'  he  says,  '  the 
plaintiff  who  had  sued  me,  anil  one  evening  I 
wounded  him  in  the  legs  and  arms  so  severely 
(taking  care,  however,  not  to  kill  him)  that  I 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  Isith  his  legs.'  This  act 
went  unpunished.  Having  given  offence,  however, 
to  the  reigning  favourite  at  the  French  court, 
Cellini  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  worked 
under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and 
where  he  executed  his  most  successful  niece  of 
sculpture,  the  famous  bronze  *  Perseus  with  the 
head  of  Medusa'  of  the  Loggia  de'  Ijinzi.  He 
began  to  write  his  autobiography  in  1558,  and  died 
at  Florence  in  1571. 

Cellini  was  a  man  of  versntile  fancy,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  his  art,  and  his  technical  skill  was 
supreme.  But  his  designs  were  often  feeble  and 
tasteless,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  sound  know- 
ledge of  human  anatomy.  He  has  on  the  whole, 
been  somewhat  overrated  as  an  artist,  and  has  ls-en 
credited  with  the  production  of  many  beautiful 
cups  and  vases  (such  as  the  'Cellini  vase'  in  the 
British  Museum)  which  were  really  the  work  of 
(ierman  silversmiths  in  the  16th  century.  But  he 
lias  not  been,  and  could  not  easily  l>e,  overrated  as 
an  author.  His  autobiography  is  a  work  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  '  Frem  the  pages  of  this  book,' 
says  Mr  Symonds,  'the  (Jenius  of  the  Renaissance, 
incarnate 'in  a  single  personality,  leans  forth  and 
speaks  to  us.*  Though  he  had  not  the  faculty 
of  self-criticism,  Cellini  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
others,  and  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  portraying 
character.  His  Issik  gives  a  faithful  and  a  wonder- 
fully vivid  picture  of  Italian  society  in  the  16th 
century.  Tne  animation  of  the  narrative  and  the 
racy  vigour  of  the  style  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  keen  insight  and  unblushing  frankness  of  the 
writer  make  his  work  a*  fascinating  to  the  Btudent 
of  human  character  as  it  is  invaluable  to  the 
historian  of  the  Renaissance.  Cellini  reveals  all 
the  evil  and  all  the  strength  of  his  nature,  his 
vindictiveness,  braggnrtism,  and  self-worship,  no 
less  than  his  fiery  energy  and  powerful  intellect, 
his  splendid  self-reliance  and  passionate  hive  of  art. 
He  is  the  most  oandid  of  autoniopaphers,  and  he  is 
as  ignorant  of  shame  as  he  is  candid.  There  is  an 
admirable  translation  of  this  work  by  J.  A.  Symonds 
(1887;  4th  cd.  I.StHi).  UkmIic  translated  it  into 
German.    See  the  monograph  by  K.  Plon  (1882). 

Cellular  Plants.  It  was  formerly  ftttempied 
by  De  Candolle  and  othere  to  unite  all  the  lowest 
plants  destitute  of  vascular  tissue  under  the  general 
title  Ceilnlarts,  as  op|>osed  to  the  Vasculare*,  in- 
cluding all  the  higher  plants.  Although  this  classi- 
fication is  long  disused,  the  term  'cellular  plants' 
is  often  familiarly  employed  to  distinguish  the 
Fungi,  Alga?,  Lichens,  Characea*.  Liverworts,  and 
Mosses  (q. v.)  from  the  higher  or  vascular  crypto- 
gams— Ferns,  Horsetails,  Lyeopodiacen;  and  Sela- 
ginelleas  and  Isoetere.  See  the  articles  in  this 
work  on  most  of  these  groups  ;  for  cellular  tissue, 
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see  also  the  articles  Botany,  C  ell,  Tissues,  Leaf, 
Bark,  &c 

Celluloid,  or  Parkesine.  Thin  substance  was 
first  made  by  Mr  A.  Parke*  of  Birmingham  in  1855 
or  1856.  It  chiefly  consists  of  a  dried  solution  of 
gun-cotton  (pyroxylin),  or  of  what  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  and  oil.  A  variety  of  it  can  be  made 
with  pyroxylin  and  camphor.  It  resembles  ivory, 
horn,  tortoiseshell,  and  hardened  india-rubber,  as 
regards  certain  properties. 

The  pyroxylin  is  prepared  by  treating  Cellulose 
(q.v.)  from  such  vegetable  materials  as  cotton  or 
Max  waste,  rags,  paper-makers'  half-stuff,  or  paper 
itself^  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  nitric 
acid  and  four  (wrta  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
convenient  to  call  the  product  so  obtained  pyroxy- 
lin, although  the  two  things  are  not  quite  identical. 
The  distillate  obtained  by  distilling  wood  naphtha 
with  chloride  of  lime  is  used  as  a  solvent  for 
the  pyroxylin,  but  other  solvenLs,  such  as  nitro- 
benzof  or  aniline,  and  some  camphor  are  added  with 
advantage.  When  the  excess  of  solvent  is  removed 
from  the  pyroxylin,  it  is  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  castor-oil  or  cotton-seed  oil,  and  made 
into  a  dough  or  paste  lietween  heated  rollers.  For 
a  hard  «ompound  the  quantity  of  oil  should  l»e  less 
than  the  pyroxylin,  tor  a  soft  one  it  should  \te 
greater.  Crdoride  of  sulphur  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  oil.    When  articles  made  of  celluloid  are  in  a 

Eartiallv  manufactured  state,  thev  are  soaked  in 
isulphide  of  carbon  or  chloride  of  lime  to  remove 
any  trace  of  solvent,  which  would  render  them  apt 
to 'shrink  if  allowed  to  remain.  Celluloid  is  of  a 
somewhat  combustible  nature  unless  the  sulistances 
used  to  colour  it  are  such  as  will  neutralise  this,  or 
unless  some  non-combustible  chemical,  tungstate 
of  soda  for  example,  is  added  to  it. 

Properties  and  Uses.^  Celluloid  has  many  valuable 
properties.  It  is  buff  or  pale  brown  in  colour,  but 
it  can  be  made  as  white  as  ivory,  which  it  much 
resembles,  or  manufactured  in  a  transparent  state. 
It  can  be  moulded  or  pressed  into  any  form,  and 
turned,  planed,  or  carved.  Neither  the'  atmosphere 
nor  water  affects  it.  It  is  elastic  and  can  be  united 
by  its  own  cement.  In  a  plastic  condition  celluloid 
can  lie  spread  on  textile  fabrics,  or  it  may  be  made 
as  hard  as  ivorv,  for  which  it  is  largely  used  as  a 
substitute.  Billiard -halls,  piano-keys,  and  combs 
are  made  of  it,  the  latter  two  articles  extensively. 
It  can  lie  coloured  to  represent  amlter,  tortoise-shell, 
or  malachite.  In  imitation  of  red  coral  it  has  l»een 
a  good  deal  used  for  jewelry.  Like  vulcanite, 
which  it  excels  in  durability  but  exceeds  in  price, 
it  has  very  numerous  applications.  We  need  only 
mention  umbrella-handles,  brush-backs,  knife- 
handles,  buttons,  napkin-rings,  card-cases,  thim- 
bles, and  dolls.  It  is  useful  for  optical  instru- 
ments, for  cases  for  artificial  teeth,  and  for  some 
surgical  instruments.  One  special  application  of 
it  is  for  shirt  fronts  and  collars.  It  is  used  for  very 
pretty  imitations  of  ivory,  amber,  tortoiseshell, 
coral,  malachite,  &c.  Some  important  develop- 
ments in  the  manufacture  and  application  are  due 
to  J.  W.  Hyatt,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Cellulose  is  the  &nli*tance  secreted  by  the 
living  protoplasm  of  a  vegetable  cell  to  form  its 
investing  membrane  or  cell-wall,  passing  through 
the  various  ligneous,  corky,  and  colloid  changes, 
new  arrangement  and  union  in  cell-walls,  &c  (see 
Cell,  Leaf,  Tissues,  Vehetaule  Physiology, 
Wood).  It  is  obtained  pure  by  treating  any 
unaltered  cellular  tissue  with  alkalies  and  acids  to 
remove  mineral  matter  and  protoplasm,  and  suc- 
cessive washings  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  to 
remove  soluble  substances.  Cotton-pith  or  vege- 
tahle-ivory,  although  much  contrasted  in  histologi- 
cal properties,  arc  alike  remarkably  pure  cellulose; 


in  bast  the  proportion  of  associated  mineral  mat  ten 
becomes  much  more  considerable.  Cellulose  has  the 
chemical  composition  C4H,„04,  and  spec.  grav.  1  52. 
Among  its  familiar  natural  modifications  gum  u 
an  isomer,  and  starch-dextrin  and  grape-sugar  arc 
|  all  of  similar  ultimate  composition,  while  ita  woody 
!  and  corky  modifications  ( lignin  and  suberin )  possess 
an  increasing  proportion  of  carbon.    Iodine  alone 
stains  cellulose  yellow  or  brown,  but  blue  when 
|  strong  sulphuric  acid  has  ltcen  previously  added. 
!  Strong  hot  sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  while  brief  iin 
<  mersion  in  the  cold  converts  it  into  a  tough  and  dense 
modification,  well  known  in  parchment  pa|»er,  and 
prolonged  treatment  dissolves  it  altogether.  Dex- 
trin may  thus  be  prepared  and  next  transmuted, 
|  by  boiling  the  watery  solution,  into  grape-sugar 
(see  DEXTRINE.  <Jlucose).    By  immersion  in  a 
mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  we 
obtain  tiun-cotton  (q.v.),  while  dilute  nitric  acid 
,  or  potash  oxidises  it  into  oxalic  acid.  AmmoniacaJ 
I  oxide  of  copper  dissolves  it  without  change,  as  is 
shown  by  it*  reprecipitation  on  dilution.    By  heat- 
ing in  closed  vessels  under  pressure  a  dense  coal- 
like mass  is  formed,  while  in  ordinary  dry  distilla- 
tion, gas.  tar,  and  acetic  acid  are  given  off,  pro- 
cesses which  throw  light  on  the  formation  of  coal 
I  in  nature  and  on  the  chemistry  of  gas-making.  In 
natural  decomposition  cellulose  turns  yellow  and 
brown  with  gradual  formation  of  humus.  See 
Soils. 

Although  so  constant  and  characteristic  a  pro- 
duct of  vegetable  life,  the  conditions  and  mode  of 
its  formation  are  still  very  ol>*cure.  From  that  cell- 
cycle  or  rhythm  of  change  lietween  the  passive  and 
cellulose-walled  state  and  an  active  and  wall-less 
one,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  life,  and  of  which  we  find  surviving  traces 
(e.g.  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  pollen -grain  I  in  the 
reproductive  processes  of  even  the  highest  plants 
(see  CELL),  it  would  appear  that  there  is  some 
relation  between  this  increased  passivity  and  the 
formation  of  cellulose.  And  in  this  wav  arises  the 
speculation  that  cellulose  may  be  viewed  essentially 
as  a  (mechanically  coherent  and  thus  useful) 
excretion,  an  incompletely  utilised  waste  product 
corresponding  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  given 
j  off  by  the  completer  respirator}-  oxidation  and  larger 
|  evolution  of  energy  of  the  active  phase.  Once 
j  formed  by  the  plant,  it  may  Ik?  again  absorbed,  a* 
>  is  well  seen  in  the  union  of  a  row  of  cells  into  a  con- 
1  tinuous  vessel,  or  in  the  consumption  of  endosperm 
|  of  a  seed  during  germination.  Many  seeds,  such 
as  vegetable -ivory  or  date,  have  a  great  pro- 
jntrtion  of  their  reserve  material  in  this  form  ;  and 
this  must  be  digested  into  glucose  by  the  growing 
embryo,  and  again  worked  up  into  new  protoplasm, 
which  deposit*  cellulose  a«  before.  Like  the  plant 
itself,  the  similar  digestive  ferments  of  the  animal 
might  thus  lie  naturally  expected  to  digest  cellu- 
lose ;  and  this  is  actually,  to  some  extent,  the  case 
with  the  delicate  voung  cell-walls  of  many  green 
vegetables,  a*  can  tie  experimentally  verified,  even 
in  man ;  while  in  herbivorous  animals  this  |«ower  is 
much  develop,  and  the  nutritive  utilisation  of 
their  fodder  is  thus  increased  to  an  important 
extent. 

The  cysts  of  amoeba*  and  other  protozoa  appear 
to  lie  at  least  largely  composed  of  cellulose,  and  the 
external  tunic  of  ascidians  (see  Tunica TA)  is  of 
identical,  or  at  least  isomeric,  composition.  Cellu- 
lose has  lieen  described  as  a  fiathological  product, 
even  in  brain-tissue;  and  Chitin  (q.v.  ),  a  very  char- 
acteristic and  in  many  respects  comparable  animal 
product,  has  been  sometimes  viewed  as  cellulose  in 
association  with  a  proteid  sulwtance. 

Celsius*  Anders,  the  constructor  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer,  was  born  at  Cpsala  in  Sweden, 
27th  November  1701.     He  was  the  grandson  of 
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Magnus  (VlsiuB  ( 1621-79),  a  professor  of  Astronomy 
and  decipherer  of  the  Helsing  runes,  and  the  nephew 
of  Olof  Celsius  (1670-1766),  professor  of  Theology 
at  I'psala,  author  of  the  ilierobotanicon,  and  an 
sarlv  friend  and  patron  of  the  great  Linnams. 
Anders  became  in  1730  professor  of  Astronomy  at 
I'psala.  Two  years  later  he  set  out  on  a  scientific 
t»ur.  visiting  the  observatories  of  Nuremberg,  Rome, 
and  Paris.  After  his  return  he  published  his  be 
ohnrrrattonibiis  pro  Jigura  t tilling  detenninatula  in 
'nil  I  ta  habit  is  (I'psala,  1738).  In  1740  he  had  the 
>atbfaction  of  seeing  a  splendid  observatory  erected 
at  I'psala,  and  here  he  laboured  till  his  death, 
29th  April  1744.  The  Transactions  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  contain  many  papers  by  Celsius  on  as- 
tronomy and  physics.  It  is,  however,  as  the  first 
<*>o*txuctor  ( 1742  )  of  the  thermometer  now  chiefly 
used  by  scientific  men,  that  he  is  best  known.  In 
it  the  space  between  the  freezing-point  and  the 
boiling  point  of  water  is  divided  into  one  hundred 
*pat"es,  hence  Celsius's  thermometer  is  often  called 
the  centigrade  or  centesimnl  scale.     See  THER- 

Cfbus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  hut  tinged  with 
Epicureanism,  who  lived  in  the  2d  century  after 

<  nrist.  was  a  friend  of  Lucian,  and  wrote,  about 
176  180,  during  the  persecution  of  Marcus  AureliuB, 
under  the  title  Logon  Alithis  ( '  true  word ' ),  the  first 
notable  polemic  against  Christianity.  The  lsiok 
itself  has  perished  ;  nut  considerable  fragments  have 
hoen  preserved  as  quotations  given  by  Urigen  in 
hw  answer.  Contra  t'elsum,  in  eight  l>ooks.  In  the 
fragments —which  are  very  interesting,  as  showing 
the  views  of  a  heathen  philosopher  in  regard  to 

<  liristianity — Celsus,  with  great  acuteness  and  wit, 
hut  without  depth  or  earnestness  of  thought,  prefers 
against  the  new  religion  charges  of  unphilosonhi- 
calnes*  and  blind  credulity  ;  and  especially  endea- 
vours to  convict  Christians  of  self-contradiction 
in  their  spiritual  doctrine  contrasted  with  their 
anthropomorphic  representations  of  Deity ;  in  their 
religious  arrogance  contrasted  with  their  confession 
of  sinfulness ;  and  in  their  views  of  the  necessity 
of  redemption.    He  also  reproaches  Christians  with 
their  party  divisions  and  ever-varying  opinion,  and 
ridicules  them  as  worms  in  a  corner  who  think 
they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  world.  Celsus 
holds  that  the  Supreme  God  can  have  no  contact 
with  the  material  world,  the  creation  of  which  is 
the  work  of  inferior  deities  or  demons.    He  regards 
*y  il  a.-  an  essential  protierty  of  the  material  world  ; 
he  says  :  '  There  neither  has  lieen  in  former  times, 
nor  U  there  now,  nor  ever  shall  be,  an  increase  or 
diminution  of  evil.    The  nature  of  the  universe  is 
ever  identical,  and  the  production  of  evil  is  not 
a  variable  quantity.  ...  It  is  evident  that  those 
who  win  by  nature  and  by  habit  cannot  be  changed 
in  any  respect  either  by  punishment  or  by  pardon.' 
He  charges  Christians  with  having  '  remodelled 
"The Gospel"  from  tie  "first  writing"  three  times, 
four  times,  and  many  times.'    However,  as  Origen 
remarked,  almost  everything  of  an  historical  kind  to 
which  Celsus  refers  is  to  lie  found  in  our  Gospels, 
specially  the  Synoptics.    See  Keim,  Celsus"  Wahres 
"*'*rf  ■  1873) ;  Aube,  La  Polemique  Paienne  in  Lea 
FWeituMM  de  fKqlise  (1878);  Pelagaud,  Atude 
«r  CtU  (1878);  Froudes  Short  Studies,  vol.  iv. ; 
and  the  article  on  Origen. 

Cekns.  Aulus  Cornelius,  a  Latin  physician 
And  writer,  who  probably  flourished  about  50  A.D., 
and  wrote  not  only  on  medicine,  but  also  on  rhetoric, 
history,  philosophy,  the  art  of  war,  and  agriculture. 
Hi?  style  is  succinct  and  clear,  but  full  of  Gnecisms. 
The  only  great  work  of  his  which  survives  is  the 
/><  MtJicwA.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery 
are  exceedingly  valuable,  as  giving  an  account  of 
tfc  opinions  and  observations  of  the  Alexandrian 


school  of  medicine.  Indeed,  to  Celsus,  next  to 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  we  mainly  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  the  medicine  of  antiquity.  Celsus's  works 
were  translated  into  English  in  1756.  Next  to  the 
first  edition  (1478)  the  most  important  are  those 
of  Targa  (1769)  and  Daremberg  (1859).  See  Dr  J. 
Patrick,  Apology  oj  Origen  in  Reply  to  Celsus  (1892). 

Celt  (Lat.  celt  is  (!),  'a  chisel'),  a  name  by 
which  the  axe-heads  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Europe  are  known  among  British,  and  French 
arclueologists.  The  Scandinavian  archaeologists 
use  the  word  'axe'  and  not  'celt.'  Its  use  is  now 
considered  pedantic,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  ob- 
solete. The  word  is  generally  believed  to  have 
originated  from  a  misreading  of  Job,  xix.  24,  in  the 
Vulgate,  where  Celte,  understood  to  mean  1  with  a 
chisel,'  was  read  in  place  of  Certe,  'verily*  (cor- 
responding to  the  'for  ever'  of  the  English  Bible). 
Celte  or  Celtis  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  Latin.  See 
Note*  and  Queries  ( 1878),  vol.  ix.  p.  463 ;  voL  x.  p. 
73. 

Celts  are  either  of  stone  or  of  bronze.  Stone 
celts  vary  in  length  from  alsnit  1  inch  to  22  inches; 
but  the  most  common  size  is  from  6  to  8  inches 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  3J  inches  in  breadth. 
They  are  made  of  almost  every  kind  of  stone,  and 
show  considerable  diversity  of  shape,  almost  all, 
however,  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the 
muKsel-shell.  The  ruder  celts  are  generally  of  slate, 1 
shale,  schist,  or  grit ;  the  finer,  of  flint,  porphyry, 
greenstone,  syenite,  or  agate.  Many  of  the  finer 
celts  are  beautifully  shaped  and  highly  polished. 
Some  very  remarkable  examples  of  this  class  are  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh, 
and  one  found  near  St  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  is 
described  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Journal  for  1823.  The  stone  celt  was 
fastened  into  a  handle  of  horn,  bone,  or  wood. 

lironze  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  inch  to  8 
I  or  10  inches,  the  most  common  length  being  about  6 
inches.  They  show  much  greater  diversity  of 
shape  than  the  stone  celt.  As  mnny  as  four  classes 
have  been  distinguished  by  archieologists :  (1) 
The  flat  wedge-shaped  celt*  most  nearly  resem- 
bling the  common  form  of  the  stone  celt.  (2)  The 
flanged  celt,  with  the  side  edges  more  or  less  over- 
lapping, and  a  stop-ridge  or  elevation  between  the 
blade  and  the  part  which  received  the  handle. 
(3)  The  flatiged-edges  celt,  with  side  greatly  over- 
lapping, with  or  without  the  stop-ridge,  hut  with  a 
loop  or  ear  upon  one  side.  (4)  The  socketed  celt, 
or  the  celt  with  a  hollow  to  receive  the  handle,  and 
generally  with  a  loop  or  ear  upon  one  side.  They 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  raised  lines  or 
circles  formed  in  the  mould  in  which  they  were 
cast. 

Both  stone  and  bronze  celts  were  probably  used 
for  many  purposes,  serving  for  chisels,  adzes,  and 
axes,  as  well  as  for  weapons  of  war,  like  the  stone 
hatchets  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  See  FLINT 
Implements,  Stone  Age,  and  Bronze  Age. 

Cfltlbe'rl,  a  brave  and  powerful  people  of 
ancient  Spain,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
blending  of  the  aboriginal  Iberians  with  Celtic 
invaders  from  Gaul.  They  inhabited  a  large 
inland  district  of  the  peninsula,  corresponding 
to  the  south-west  half  of  Aragon,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Cuenca  and  Soria,  and  a  great  part  of 
Burgos,  but  the  name  Celtiberia  had  often  a  wider 
signification,  including  the  country  as  far  south  as 
the  sources  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  Celtil»eri 
were  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  chief  the  Arevacaj 
and  Lusones,  and  were  unquestionably  one  of  the 
bravest  and  noblest  peoples  in  the  peninsula.  Their 
cavalry  and  infantry  were  equally  excellent  For 
many  years  they  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  subdue  them,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
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the  death  of  Scrtorius  (7*2  B.c.)  that  they  began  to 
adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress,  and  manner*. 
The  chief  cities  were  Legobriga,  the  capital ; 
Bilbilia,  the  birthplace  of  Martial;  and  Numantia, 
destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus  after  a  desperate  ten 
years'  resistance,  133  B.C. 

Celtic  Ornament,  a  peculiar  development  of 
the  system  of  iron-age  decoration  prevalent  in  the 
British  Isle*.  Its  history  is  divided  into  two 
|H*riods  by  the  intrrsluetion  of  Christianity,  which 
engrafted  on  the  older  style  a  number  of  new  ele- 
ments of  decoration  brought  into  the  country  with 
the  manuscripts  of  the  gospels  and  psalters,  and 
supplied  new  forms  for  the  display  of  these  ele- 
ments, such  as  churches  ami  crosses,  shrines,  bells, 
and  cntsiers.  In  its  pre-Christian  stages,  ranging 
approximately  from  two  or  three  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era  to  about  the  end  of  the  tith 
centurv  A.D.,  it  appears  principally  in  connection 
with  the  metal  mountings  of  harness  and  horse- 
trapnings.  and  on  shields,  sword-sheaths,  mirrors, 
armlets,  and  other  articles  of  (tcrsonal  use  and 
ornament.  The  material  is  usually  bronze,  but 
occasionally  silver  or  gold.  The  principal  charac- 
teristics or  the  pre-Christian  stvle  are  its  pre- 
ference for  elliptical  curves  and  divergent  spirals  : 
its  use  of  chased  or  engraved  lines  or  dots  as  a 
diaper  in  the  s|>aces  of  the  general  design  in 
contrast  with  other  spaces  left  plain  ;  its  use  of 
repousse  work,  sometimes  in  very  high  relief,  at 
other  times  in  low  relief  on  thin  plates  riveted 
on  in  their  places  in  the  general  design ;  the 
production  of  peculiar  patterns  often  in  excess- 
ively high  relief  in  the  casting ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  champ-lev*  enamels  of  red,  yellow,  blue, 
and  green,  and  settings  of  coloured  vitreous  pastes. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  such  settings  occurs 
in  the  decoration  of  an  oval  shield  of  bronze,  from 
the  bed  of  the  Thames,  ornamented  with  Celtic 
patterns  in  relief,  enriched  by  twenty-seven  set- 
tings of  red  enamel,  kept  in  their  places  by  small 
cruciform  ornaments  of  bronze  riveted  in  the  centre 
of  each.  There  arc  to  l»e  seen  in  the  National 
Museums  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
enamelled  shields,  sword  sheaths,  and  ornaments 
of  horse-trappings  in  bronze,  of  great  beauty 
and  excellence  both  of  design  ami  workmanship, 
and  other  articles  in  bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  orna- 
mented in  re/MUMf*  work  or  in  relief,  with  or 
without  enamel  as  an  enrichment,  found  in  many 
parta  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  pagan 
grave-mounds,  in  crannogs  or  lake-dwellings,  in  i 
earth-houses,  in  the  beds  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  in  ' 
casual  deposit*  under  the  soil  for  concealment.  In 
a  work  entitled  /lurtr  Fera/es,  Mr  Franks  of  the 
British  Museum  has  figured  in  colours  many  of  the 
best  of  these  remarkable  products  of  the  earliest 
known  process  of  c/ni>n/>-ierS  enamelling,  and  ad- 
duced evidence  to  show  tliat  it  ami  this  ]>eculiar 
style  of  Celtic  ornament  which  accompanies  it 
were  of  indigenous  origin,  and  at  this  early 
period  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles.  The  re- 
markable development  of  Celtic  ornament  which 
succeeded  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
characterised  by  the  association  of  interlaced 
work  and  fretwork  with  the  elliptical  curves 
and  divergent  spirals  which  up  to  that  time 
had  l>een  the  principal  elements  of  Celtic  design. 
To  these  were  occasionally  added  a  step-like 
pattern,  and  diapers  of  the  Z  and  I  shaped  patterns 
sometimes  seen  in  Chinese  decoration.  The  inter- 
laced work  was  elaborated  with  excessive  care  into 
patterns,  presenting  an  infinite  variety  of  combina- 
tions pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  capable  of  )>eing 
harmoniously  treated  in  colours.  It  was  some- 
times a  simple  ribbon-like  band,  which  miuht  l»e 
plain,  or  divided  in  the  middle,  or  divided  into 
three  by  lines  close  to  the  margin ;  or  the  inter- 


lacing liand  might  Is?  replaced  by  an  elongated 
animal  form  with  it*  feet,  its  tail,  and  its  top- knot 
drawn  out  to  interlace  with  each  other,  ami  with 
the  corresponding  parts  of  other  lacertine  forms, 
the  whole  forming  a  diaper  of  quaintly  expressed 
and  complicated  construction.  The  fretwork  was 
also  elaborated  with  much  ingenuity  into  most 
complicated  patterns,  a  special  feature  of  the  style 
being  its  partiality  for  diagonal  frets  and  patterns 
pnsluced  by  combinations  of  oblique  lines,  indirect 
con t nisi  to  the  fretwork  of  Greek  and  Koman  art, 
which  was  essentially  rectangular.  The  elliptical 
curves  and  divergent  spirals  of  the  older  style, 
which  had  received  their  only  expression  in  the 
solid  forms  proper  to  metal- work,  were  found  to  lie 
equally  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  purpose**  of 
the  illuminator,  and  by  a  similar  process  of  com- 
bination and  elalsiratiou  they  also  produced 
patterns  and  dia|>ers  of  inexhaustible  variety  and 
beauty.  A  sjiecial  feature  of  Celtic  decoration 
was  its  tendency  to  divide  the  surface  to  her 
decorated  into  a  series  of  panels,  each  of  which 
was  treated  as  a  separate  whole.  The  finest 
examples  of  Celtic  ornament  are  unquestionably 
to  be  found  in  the  grandly  illuminated  pages  of 
manuscript  copies  of  the  Compels,  from  the  7th 
to  the  9th  century.  Of  these  the  most  famous  for 
the  elaliorate  nature  of  their  ornament  and  the 
lieanty  of  their  colouring  are  the  Book  of  Hells 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Lindisfarne 
Gospels  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  enamelled 
metal-work  in  this  period  there  may  he  mentioned 
the  Ardagh  Chalice,  perhaps  the  most  elalnirate 
and  lieautiful  of  all  the  products  of  Celtic  art,  the 
Lismore  Crosier,  ami  the  Monymusk  Shrine.  Ex- 
amples of  liligree-work,  and  chasing  or  engraving 
in  gold  and  silver  of  the  highest  excellence  are 
found  in  the  Tara  Brooch,  the  Ardagh  Brooches, 
the  Kogart  Brooches,  and  the  Hunters  ton  Brooch, 
the  Shrine  of  St  Patrick's  Bell,  the  Shrine  of 
St  Manchan,  and  the  Cross  of  Cong.  The  approx- 
imate dates  of  the  metal-work  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence range  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  century. 
For  sculpture  in  stone  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
generally  to  the  incised  slalw  and  sculptured  crosses 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  ranging  from  the  9th  to- 
the  12th  centuries,  the  special  characteristics  of 
their  decoration  Iteing  the  same  as  those  of  the 
manuscripts  and  metal-work  already  mentioned. 
For  illustrations,  see  Brooch,  Cross,  Sct'tp- 
T ll RED  Stones.  See  further  Kemble's  Ifontr 
Ferales,  edited  by  Latham  and  Franks  (1863); 
Anderson's  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  and 
Pagan  Times  (1881-83);  WVstwood'a  Palno- 
graphia  Sacra  Victoria  (1845),  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Miniatures  and  Ornament*  of  Anqlo-Saxon  antt 
Irish  Manuscripts  (1868);  O  Neill  s  Fine  Arts 
of  Ancient  Ireland  (1863),  and  Sculptured  Crosses 
of  Ancient  Ireland  (I8f>7);  Stuart's  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland  (Spalding  Club,  18o6  and  1867) : 
and  Miss  Stokes's  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland 
(1887),  and  Six  Months  in  the  Apennines  (1892), 
in  which  last  work  Celtic  Christian  art  is  largely- 
derived  from  the  Byzantine  art  of  Italy. 

Celts*  The  Celtic  nations  of  antiquity  had  no 
comprehensive  name.  Those  of  the  Continent  were 
called  Galli  by  the  liomans,  and  less  usually  Celta. 
The  Creek  equivalent*  for  these  terms  were  Galutai 
or  Galata\  and  Keltoi  or  Celti.  But  neither  Creeks 
nor  Romans  regarded  the  British  Isles  as  lielonging 
to  the  Celtic  world.  They  were  situated  outride 
it,  and  lay  over  against  it  in  the  sea ;  still  it 
was  known  to  men  like  Julius  Ca-sar  that  certain 
portions  of  Britain  were  inhabited  by  Celte  in  the 
sense  of  Galli  or  Belgje. 

Celtic  ethnology  involves  many  difficult  questions, 
and  we  shall  speak  of  them  in  this  article  mostly 
according  to  the  more  palpabledistinctionsof  speech ;. 
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tad  in  order  to  proceed  as  much  a*  possible  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  we  hegin  by  classifying 
their  idioms.    These,  whether  dead  or  still  spoken, 
belong  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of 
bmpages,  and  those  of  them  spoken  in  modern  tunes 
dirnle  themselves  into  two  groups— viz.  Goidelic 
and  Brythonie.    ( 1 )  The  Goidelic  group  embraces 
the  dialects  termed  Gaelic,  that  is  to  say,  Irish 
Gaelic,  or  Irish  as  it  is  now  more  frequently  and 
briefly  called  ;  Manx  Gaelic,  or  the  Gaelic  dialect 
not  yet  extinct  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  Scotch 
Uaelic.  or  the  Gaelic  spoken  in  the  Highlands  and 
bland*  of  Scotland.   In  ordinary  Scotch  and  English 
parlance  this  is  what  is  understood  by  the  word 
("rtelic  when  it  is  used  without  any  qualification. 
Id  order  to  resist  one  of  the  delusions  to  which 
charlatans  are  always  leading  the  unwary,  it  is 
ri^ht  to  say  that  the  words  Gnr,l  and  Gaelic,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Galli.    Gael  is  the  simplified 
Ed^IUIi  spelling  of  a  word  which  is  now  written 
in  Scotch   and    Irish   Gaelic  Gaidheal,  with  an 
evanescent  rth  :  but  the  most  ancient  form  known 
of  it  was  Goulel,  whence  the  adjective  Goidelic, 
whirh  has  been  resorted  to  by  Celtic  scholars  as 
applicable  equally  to  all  three  Gaelic  suUlivisions 
ot  the  Celtic  group  here  in  question.     The  Celtic 
la&gnagcs  of  this  group  are  sometimes  also  called 
Ertt,  which  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Scotch  form 
ui  the  adjective  Irijth  ;  this  was  Rrsrh  or  Yriseh, 
the  longer  and  shorter  forms  of  which  appear,  used 
without  any  distinction,  by  Kennedy  in  Iris  answer 
to  the  jsiet  ImnW,  when  the  latter  hail  called 
Kennedy  an  '  Ersch  brybour  baird '  and  an  '  Ersch 
katherane,'   in   reference  to  his  alleged  extrac- 
tion from  the  Irish  Scots  of  Galloway  and  Carrick. 
Kennedy's  reply  contains  the  following  line  (see 
Murravs  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Countux  of  Scot- 
land,  1S73,  pp.  43-44): 

Tb»u  luvi*  nane  Eritelu,  tit,  I  undiratand, 
and  he  goes  on  to  add 

Thy  fore  fcder  niaid  Ertcht  and  Er**mm  thin. 

t'2)  The  Brythonie  group  embraces  the  following 
languages  :  Welsh,  Breton,  and  Cornish,  which  has 
been  extinct  now  for  alsiut  a  century.  Two  of 
these  belong  to  (>reat  Britain,  arid  one,  the  Breton 
or  Amioric,  to  Little  Britain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  English  Channel.  These  three  might  be 
collectively  termed  British  or  Britannic,  but  that 
both  these  adjectives  have  connotations  which 
would  lie  misleading,  as  they  tend  to  confusion  ; 
so  here,  also,  a  neutral  form,  Brythonie,  is  used, 
which  is  derived  from  Brythmi,  one  of  the  Welsh 
word*  for  the  Welsh  and  the  s*»-callcd  Ancient 
Britons,  whence  their  language  is  sometimes  called 
Brythoneff  in  Welsh.  This  last  was  in  Cornish 
Brtthontr,  and  in  Breton  Brezonek,  meaning  re- 
spectively the  Celtic  of  Cornwall  ami  of  Brittany. 
Biython  or  Britto  was  the  national  name  of  nil 
peoples  of  this  branch,  just  as  Goiriel  or  Gael  may 
be  treated  as  the  national  name  of  the  other 
branch. 

All  this  applies  only  to  the  neo  Celtic  nations,  or 
those  among  whom  Celtic  languages  arc  or  have 
been  in  use  in  modern  times,  and  a  question  of 
ranch  greater  difficulty  presents  itself  when  one 
attempts  to  classify  likewise  the  continental  Celts 
of  ancient  history.    The  reason  for  this  is  chiefly 
the  fact  that  the  linguistic  data  become  more  pre- 
carious  as  one  goes  hack.    Thus,  for  example,  the 
buteuage  of  the  ruling  people  of  ancient  Gaul  has 
been  left  us  only  in  a  very  few  inscriptions,  so 
thai  our  knowledge  of  it  from  that  source  has  to 
be  complemented  by  the  study  of  Gaulish  proper 
names,  of  which  a  considerable  number  is  extant 
in  Latin  inscriptions  and  in  the  writings  of  Roman 
ami  Greek  authors.     Now,  when  we  apply  the  | 


i  test  of  some  of  the  most  palpable  differences  that 
are  known  to  exist  between  the  Goidelic  and  the 
Brythonie  idioms  to  the  remains  of  the  Gaulish 
language,  we  find  at  once  that  it  is  to  be  ranked 
with  the  Brythonie  dialects,  and  not  with  the 
Goidelic  ones",  and  our  Brythonie  group  becomes 
what  may  be  more  exactly  described  as  a  Gallo- 
Brythonic  one.  This  further  suggests  t  he  question 
whether  there  was  no  continental  Celtic  idiom 
which  partook  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Goidelic 
branch.  The  proliability  is  that  there  was ;  for 
one  finds  Sulpicius  Severus,  an  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  4th  century,  distinguishing  between  Celtic 
ami  Gallic  or  Gaulish,  as  if  both  were  spoken  in  hi* 
time.  (See  Dialogue  i.  2B,  in  Migne's  J'atr.  Lat. 
vol.  xx.  col.  201  :  'Tu  vero,  inquit  Fostnmianns, 
vol  Celtice,  ant,  si  mavis,  Gallice  loquere,  dum- 
modo  jam  Martinum  loquaris.')  And  the  use 
of  the  two  names  Celta*  and  Galli  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  same  inference— viz.  the  exist- 
ence in  Gaul  of  two  Celtic  peoples,  the  one, 
prolwibly,  superimposed  on  the  other,  as  on  a  van- 
quished population,  or  driving  it  towards  the 
south  and  west.  Thus,  if  the  Celtic  language 
which  Sulpicius  Severus  distinguished  from  Gaulish 
should  be  ranked  with  the  Goidelic  dialects,  we 
should  have  alongside  of  a  Gallo- Brythonie  group 
another  which  might  be  called  Celto-Biythonic 
were  it  not  inconvenient  to  use  the  words  Celt  and 
Celtic  in  two  senses.  For  while  the  modern  usage 
applies  them  indifferently  to  the  whole  family, 
Sulpicius  indicates  a  narrower  sense  ;  and  so,  in 
fact,  had  Cn-sar  done  centuries  before,  when  he 
wrote  that  one  of  the  three  peoples  of  Gaul  was 
called  Celta*  in  their  own  tongue.  He  states  that 
these  Celtic  pro|»cr,  so  to  say,  were  sejwirated  by 
the  Garonne  from  the  Aquitaui,  and  by  the  Seine 
and  the  Morne  from  the  Belga>.  In  other  words, 
their  country  extended  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Seine  and  Marne.  and  other  Homau  writers  give  it 
the  name  of  Celtica  ;  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nossns  had  heard  of  a  river  Celtus,  from  which 
Celtica  was  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  From 
this  narrower  Celtica,  in  the  sense  which  Roman 
writers  gave  it,  one  might  form  the  adjective 
Celtican,  to  apply  to  its  people,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  confusion  which  must  arise  from  calling  them 
Celts,  whilst  using  that  word  also  of  the  whole 
family. 

In  order  to  show  the  philological  reasons  for  this 
classification,  it  would  lie  neccssarv  to  go  into  a 
variety  of  details  ;  but  let  one  of  these  suffice  for 
the  present.  The  Gallo-Rrythouic  dialects  used  p 
where  the  others  would  have  on.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  early  inscriptional  Irish  for  the  genitive 
of  the  word  for  '  son  ' ;  it  was  nuu/tfi,  corresponding 
to  a  nominative  which  appears  as  mace  or  mac  in 
the  oldest  manuscript  Irish  ;  and  mac  is  still  the 
word  for  *  boy  '  or  '  son  '  in  all  the  Goidelic  dialects. 
Now  the  early  Brythonie  form  of  this  genitive 
would  have  l>een  vuipi,  while  in  the  oldest  manu- 
script Welsh  we  have  map,  and  in  later  Welsh 
mAo,  'boy  '  or  'son.'  From  this  word  was  formed 
another,  vinbon,  a  4  Isiy  '  or  4  youth  ;'  and  this  in  its 
old  form  appears  in  Latin  inscriptions  as  majwiiits 
in  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Britain  in  honour 
of  the  Celtic  god  Apollo  Maponm,  so  called  in 
reference  to  his  youthfulness.  Now  from  Gaul 
we  have  such  names  as  Eporciiorix,  Parisii,  Petro- 
corii,  and  manv  others,  with  the  consonant  p  ;  but 
every  now  and  then  we  have  also  names  with 
fju,  such  as  Seqnana  and  Aquitani,  together  with 
several  instances  from  Spain,  where  a  people  of  the 
same  Celtic  branch  as  those  of  Celtica  liad  also 
probably  established  themselves. 

So  far,  then,  as  one  can  get  philological  data  to 
reason  upon,  it  would  seem  that  the  west  of  Europe 
I  had  in  early  times  Ihmmi  subjected  to  two  Celtic 
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invasions;  the  one  is  represented  by  the  Celts 
whose  position,  geographically  speaking,  is  the 
farthest  from  the  home  of  the  Aryans.  These 
wonld  be  the  Celticaus  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  an 
compared  with  the  Gallic  tribes  to  the  east  of 
them  towards  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  ;  the  same 
relative  position  is  also  taken  up  bv  the  Goidelic 
Celts  of  the  British  Islands,  occupying,  as  we  find 
them  doing,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ireland,  and  the  . 
Scotch  Highlands  and  Islands.     The  other,  here 
represented  by  the   Brythons,  must  have  come 
later  and  driven  out  the  Goidels,  or  snbdued  them, 
in  the  rest  of  this  island.    This  may  lie  supposed,  , 
also,  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  Continent,  so  I 
that  we  have  to  regard  the  later  comers,  the  Galli,  i 
as  invaders  and  conquerors  forming  another  Celtic 
population.    In  the  eastern  portions  of  Gaul  they 
may  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  but 
in  the  rest  of  that  country  they  proliably  only  ; 
constituted  a  ruling  class  of  comparatively  small  j 
importance  in  point  of  numliers.    Such  a  state  of  I 
things  wonld  adequately  explain  the  great  dearth 
of  linguistic  remains  belonging  to  the  older  and 
subjugated  people.     Koman  authors  and  other 
strangers  would  naturally  speak  most  of  the  ruling  ' 
classes,  and  information  about  the  others  .'must  ! 
reach  strangers  through  the  medium  of  the  Gallic 
rulers  and  their  language,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  time  bet  ore  Latin  became  the  official 
tongue  of  all  Gaul.   A  somewhat  similar  conclusion 
has  lieen  arrived  at  by  studying  the  burials  and 
mcgal  it  hie  monuments  of  France  and  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  to  the  east  of  it.     In  Central  and 
Western  France  menhirs,  dolmens,  and  cromlechs  j 
prevail,  while  the  eastern  side  of  France  shows 
the  prevalence  of  mounds  and  Imrrows,  which  are 
here  and  there  found  penetrating  into  the  other 
domain,  giving  us  a  sort  of  rude  sketch,  as  it  were, 
of  an  invasion  advancing  irregularly  towards  the 
west.    See  M.  Bertram!  s  Archtulwjie  Critique  et 
Gaulaiae ;  also   K.   von   Becker's    Versuch  einer 
Losung  der  Ce/ten/raat  ( 1883),  pp.  114-119. 

For  reasons  already  indicated,  the  question  of 
Celtic  ethnology  is  a  very  difficult  one,  but  it  is  1 
considerably  more  difficult  than  would  ap|>ear  from 
what  has  here  been  mentioned  ;  for  besides  two 
Celtic  sets  of  invaders,  there  are  also  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  non-Aryan  races  that  previously 
occupied  the  countries  to  which  the  Celts  came. 
These  pre-Celtic  populations  probably  survived  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  one  of  the  effects  of  a 
second  Celtic  invasion  may  l»e  supposed  to  have  ! 
been  to  force  the  earlier  Celtic  settlers  to  amalga-  I 
mate  with  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  to  make 
commou  cause  with  them  against  the  later  Aryan  I 
hordes.    So  it  mar  be  expected  that  the  language  i 
of  the  Goidelic  Celts  will  prove  to  have  absorbed  j 
a  larger  non-Aryan   element  than  that  of  the  | 
Brythons.    Similarly,  one  might  take  for  granted 
that  the  physical  type  of  the  people  speaking  the 
Goidelic  dialects  should  prove  less  purely  Aryan  ; 
but  this  feature  is  obscured  by  the  fact  of  the 
counter- in vasions  which  Wales  and  other  western 
portions  of  Britain  have  undergone  in  historical  ; 
times  at  the  hands  of  Ireland.    Lastly,  it  is  right  j 
to  add  that  in  so  far  as  the  people,  whose  language 
is  or  has  been  Celtic,  are  Aryans,  one  might  expect 
the  type  to  lie  that  of  tall  men,  with  more  or  less 
light  hair  and  bine  eves ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
smaller  men,  with  dark  hair  and  black  eyes,  which 
it  was  the  fashion  till  lately  to  regard  as  the 
genuine  and  typical  Celts,  are  probably  not  to  be 
regarded  as  Celts  at  all,  but  as   Ivemians  or 
representatives  of  .the  pre-Celtic  and  non-Aryan 
race,  whose  hunting-ground  the  soil  of  the  British 
Islands  may  lie  saiu  to  have  been  long  before  the 
first  Aryan  set  foot  in  them. 

The  Celtic  languages  and  literatures  will  lie  found 


under  Brittany,  Cornwall,  Gaelic,  Ireland. 
Wale*  See  also  Aryan  Race  and  Languages 
Ethnology,  Philology,  Druidism. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  following 
should  be  consulted:  Mulleuhotf'a  Veutoche  Altrrtumf 
kunde  (Berlin,  1887);  Windisch's  article  'Keltischs 
Sprachen*  in  the  All  genuine  Enrpklopadie  der  Wivtm- 
ichaften  und  K  unite,  together  with  the  reviews  «>n  the 
name  in  the  Rerue  Critique,  voL  vi.  pp.  395-400; 
Hiibner'g  Interiptionet  Britannia  Chrututnn  (Berlin. 
187«*  I ;  Braiubach'a  Corput  /nterip.  Bhenanarum  :  and  the 
volumes  of  the  Corput  I  nterip.  Latinarum,  published  by 
the  Berlin  Academy,  especially  those  for  Britain  (vii.), 
Spain  (ii.),  Gallia,  Naxbonenaia  (xii.),  Gallia  Cisalpin* 
(v.),  and  Illyricuin  (iii.J. 

Cements.  These  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  clauses  :  ( 1 )  The  stone  cements,  including 
Roman  and  Portland  cements,  and  ordinary  mortar, 
which  are  used  in  thickish  layers  for  uniting  stone 
and  brick  work,  and  for  protective  covenngB  to 
buildings;  (2)  substances  which  form  binding 
joints  of  much  less  but  still  appreciable  thickness, 
such  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  and  putty;  and  (3) 
cements  which  require  to  lie  used  in  extremely  thin 
coatings,  such  as  glue,  isinglass,  and  dissolved 
caoutchouc. 

Onlinary  Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime 
(calcium  hydrorule)  and  sand,  made  into  a  paste 
with  water.  Generally  one  part  of  lime  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  sand  are  used,  but  the  proportions 
vary  according  to  the  purity  of  the  lime  employed. 
Very  pure  or  fat  lime,  such  as  that  marie  by  burn- 
ing wiiite  chalk  or  white  marble  does  not  make 
so  good  a  mortar  as  lime  obtained  from  less  pure 
limes  tones,  which  are  by  far  the  most  abundant. 
The  more  thoroughly  the  ingredients  are  inter- 
mixed, the  more  complete  will  he  the  suWqnent 
hardening  of  the  mortar.  As  commonly  laid  in  the 
joints  of  brick  or  stone  work,  mortar  sets  suffici- 
ently fast  to  allow  building  operations  to  proceed 
from  day  to  day  with  occasional  longer  intervals, 
but  it  takes  years — perhaps  in  many  cases  cen- 
turies— to  reach  its  maximum  hardness.  The 
setting  and  snlisequent  slow  hardening  of  mortar 
are  usually  considered  to  be  due,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, simply  to  the  loss  of  water,  and  afterwards 
to  the  absorption  by  the  lime  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  carbonate  of  lime  thus  formed 
binding  together  the  sand  and  stone.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  this  is  an  altogether  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  mortar  used  in  many  medieval 
buildings  is  largely  mixed  with  small  j>ebbles.  In 
a  number  of  cases  this  has  proved  to  lie  of  a  more 
durable  nature  than  the  stone  used  along  with  it. 

Puzzolana  or  Pozzuoianu,  a  looaelv  coherent 
volcanic  sand  found  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Kaples,  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  property  of  forming 
a  hydraulic  cement  when  mixed  with  ordinary 
lime.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  with  a  little 
magnesia  and  potash  or  soda,  alumina,  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron. 

Roman  Cement.—  Certain  natural  mixtures  of 
lime  and  clay  are  called  cement -stones.  The  clays 
of  some  of  the  newer  geological  formations  in  the 
south  of  England,  for  example,  coutain  courses  of 
scptarian  nodules  (see  Skptaria),  which  have  been 
in  great  request  for  making  the  best  kinds  of 
Roman  cement.  They  are  concretions  of  impure 
calcareous  matter,  many  of  them  having  this 
analysis:  Carbonate  of  lime,  66;  silica,  18;  alumina, 
7;  and  protoxide  of  iron,  6  ;  or  consist  of  these  sub- 
stances in  nearly  that  proportion.  Cement-stones 
are  carefully  calcined  in  kilns,  and  afterwards 
ground  and  sifted.  Good  Roman  cement  should 
set  in  about  15  minutes,  and  this  quick-setting 
property  makes  it  valuable  for  work  which  requires 
to  lie  executed  between  tides  and  for  other  purposes 
where  the  cement  used  must  harden  quickly.  It  is 
at  best  of  but  medium  strength.    Some*  natural 
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cemeata  are  slow-setting,  and  these  do  not  contain 
more  than  22  per  cent,  of  clay.  They  set  under 
water  when  half  their  weight  consists  of  clay.  The 
proportion  of  sand  nsed  with  Roman  cement  should 
not  much  exceed  that  of  the  cement.  When  em- 
ployed for  external  coatings  of  buildings  it  is  apt 
to  effloresce  and  become  unsightly. 

Portland  Crment.  — This  is  considered  by  far  the 
rao*t  important  of  the  stone  cements.  It  is  an 
Artificial  product,  named  from  ita  resemblance  to 
PurtUnd  Stone,  but  is  much  more  largely  used 
than  Roman  cement.  In  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Med  way  by  the  wet  process,  three  parts  of  white 
chalk  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  clay  or  mud  from 
the  lower  reaches  of  these  rivers.  The  two  sub- 
stances, along  with  water,  are  placed  in  a  'wash 
mill '  in  which  strong  revolving  knives  or  cutters 
reduce  the  whole  to  a  creamy  'slum-'  or  slip. 
Tbe  *lurry  then  passes  by  gravitation  to  backs  or 
reservoirs.  There  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  some 
»wk.*,  when  the  superfluous  water  is  removed  by 
denotation.  The  mixture  is  next  dried  on  heated 
iron  plates  or  on  the  floor  of  a  heated  chain  l*er, 
and  then  burned  in  kilns.  Finally  it  is  ground  to 
a  fine  powder.  Modifications  of  the  wet  process 
by  which  the  large  reservoirs  are  dispensed  with 
have  been  introduced  in  recent  years.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  Portland  cement  is  manu- 
factured by  the  dry  process  from  the  hard  lime- 
stones of  other  formations  than  the  chalk,  along 
with  clay  or  shale.  These  limestones  arc  crushed 
(mall,  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion  with  clay 
or  shale,  then  roughly  burned,  and  ground  to 
powder.  This  powder  slightly  moistened  is  passed 
through  a  pug-mill,  and  then  made  into  bricks, 
which  are  afterwards  burned  in  kilns  and  reduced  to 
powder. 

Since  Portland  cement  is  hardly  ever  employed 
in  the  pure  or  neat  state,  its  strength  is  perhaps 
best  tested  when  it  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sand.  The  best  cement  so  mixed  and  moulded 
in  the  state  of  a  stiff  mortar,  into  any  convenient 
ahape,  when  tested  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days, 
donng  six  of  which  it  is  customary  to  keep  it 
immersed  in  water,  exceeds  in  tensile  strength 
•JUO  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  in  crushing  strength, 
le>ted  by  H  inch  cubes,  1000  lb.  for  the  same  area. 
It*  strength  in  the  unmixed  state  is  much  greater. 
Much  of  the  Portland  cement  made  is,  however, 
little  more  than  half  as  strong  as  the  best  kind. 
Roman  cement  of  good  quality  mixed  to  the  same 
extent  with  sand  as  the  above,  and  tested  under  the 
same  conditions,  has  on  an  average  a  tensile  strength 
of  30  lb.,  and  a  crushing  strength  of  200  lb.  in  each 
case  per  square  inch.  Portland  cement  is  slow  in 
setting  compared  with  most  varieties  of  Roman 
cement  Both  Portland  and  Roman  cement  form 
hydraulic  mortar* — that  is,  they  set  under  water. 
No  mortar  will  do  this  which  contains  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  silica. 

Till  close  on  1840  Portland  cement  was  hardly 
known,  but  the  use  of  it  has  extended  rapidly, 
especially  in  recent  years.  Its  most  important 
application  is  in  the  construction  of  docks  and 
harbours,  many  of  which  are  partly  or  wholly 
built  of  it,  mixed  with  sand  and  broken  stones,  in 
the  form  of  a  concrete.  In  this  state,  or  simply 
mixed  with  sand,  it  is  also  much  employed  for 
other  purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are 
required.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
«ten>ire  engineering .  works  in  which  Portland 
<*n»ent  is  largely  used,  tit  is  plainly  of  great  con- 
(ftjtience  that  it*»  properties  should  be  thoroughly 
anderotood.  Numerous  failures  with  it  have  taken 
place.  The  chemical  investigation  into  the  case 
of  the  Aberdeen  docks  in  1887  distinctly  showed 
tic  deleterious  action  of  sea- water  upon  this  sub- 


stance. But  it  is  also  known  that  objects  made  of 
unmixed  Portland  cement  from  the  works  of  some 
of  the  best  makers  will  sometimes  keep  good  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  then  crumble  to  pieces 
even  when  not  exposed  out  of  doors  at  all.  Of 
course  explanations  of  these  failures  are  forth- 
coming. They  are  generally  attributed  to  careless- 
ness in  the  manufacture  of  the  cement,  or  in  the 
selection  of  the  materials  for  it.  But  if  they  occur, 
as  they  have  done,  with  cements  that  have  stood 
very  well  the  ordinary  mechanical  tests,  how  can 
any  cement  of  this  kind  be  entirely  depended  upon 
for  durability  ?  Twenty,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  years 
is  far  too  short  a  time  to  test  the  lasting  properly 
of  a  building  material  of  this  nature.  The  use  of 
Portland  cement  in  pavement*  and  for  architectural 
ornaments  is  not  attended  with  much  risk,  and 
for  such  purposes  it  is  very  suitable.  The  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  is 
probably  near  two  millions  sterling.  For  American 
cements,  see  RosENlULE. 

Scott's  Selem'c  Cement  consists  of  burnt  limestone 
mixed  with  al>out  5  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime 
in  the  form  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  ground  to 
powder.  The  presence  of  the  sulphate  arrests  the 
slaking  action  of  the  lime,  causes  the  cement  to 
set  more  quickly,  and  admits  of  more  sand  being 
used  with  it  than  ordinary  lime  does.  This  cement 
has  been  a  good  deal  used  for  plastering,  and  to 
some  extent  also  for  mortar. 

Plaster  of  Pari*  (see  ALABASTER  and  Gypsum). 
— This  material  is  used  for  cementing  marble  and 
alabaster  in  much  the  same  way  as  mortar  is  in 
brink-work.  It  is  also  employed  for  uniting  the 
separately  moulded  pieces  of  any  large  object  cast 
in  the  same  material.  Sometimes  it  is  selected 
for  fixing  metal  mounts  to  glass. 

Keenes  Cement  is  made  by  saturating  plaster  of 
Paris  in  small  lumps  with  alum  and  recalcining 
it.  It  then  forms  a  hard  plaster  for  the  projecting 
portions  of  halls  and  rooms,  such  as  pilasters, 
columns,  and  skirtings.  It  is  capable  of  taking 
a  high  polish. 

Parian  or  Keating's  Cement  somewhat  resembles 
Keene's.  In  its  manufacture  borax  as  well  as 
alum  is  added  to  the  plaster  of  Paris. 

Martin's  Cement  is  another  kind,  with  plaster  of 
Paris  for  its  basis,  but  instead  of  borax,  carbonate 
of  potash  is  added,  and  sometimes  hydrochloric 
aciu  as  well.  With  the  exception  of  Scott's,  these 
plaster  of  Paris  cements  are  only  used  in  plastering 
or  other  internal  work — not  for  mortars. 

Mastic  Cement,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  burnt 
clay  or  limestone  in  a  powdered  state,  with  boiled 
oil  and  litharge,  was  more  in  use  fonnerly  than 
now ;  but  though  expensive,  it  is  an  excellent 
material  for  preventing  the  admission  of  rain-water 
at  certain  joints  about  buildings,  such  as  where 
wood  and  stone  work  come  together  at  windows. 
It  was  also  used  for  covering  external  mouldings. 

P*nst  or  Iron  Cement.— Joint*  in  iron- work,  such 
as  those  for  hot-water  pipes,  are  filled  up  with  a 
cement  of  iron  borings  or  turnings,  mixed  with 
at  least  2  per  cent,  of  sal -ammoniac.  Sometimes 
sulphur  in  powder  is  added.  The  iron  oxidises 
ana  forms  a  firm  joint. 

Sulphur  Cement.  —  For  jointing  earthenware 
pipes,  and  occasionally  for  fixing  bars  of  iron 
into  stone,  a  cement  is  made  of  sulphur,  resin,  and 
brick-dust.  It  is  a  cheap  but  not  a  strong  cement 
where  metal  is  concerned. 

Water-glass  Cements.— Yor  furnaces  one  kind 
consists  of  bumt  and  unbumt  fireclay  made 
plastic  with  silicate  of  soda  or  water-glass. 
Another  cement,  capable  of  standing  a  high  heat, 
is  formed  of  asbestos  powder  made  into  a  paste 
with  silicate  of  soda.  The  same  silicate  mixed 
with  ground  glass  makes  an  acid-proof  cement. 
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White  and  Red  Lead  Cements. — Either  white 
lead  or  red  lead  by  itself,  or  a  mixture  of  l»oth,  is 
much  in  request  as  a  cement  for  the  joint*  of  slate 
or  glass  cisterns,  such  as  aquariums.  These  are  also 
employed  for  the  joint*  of  gas-pipes,  for  cementing 
metal  mounts  to  glass  tube*,  and  other  chemical 
arid  electrical  puriswes.  White  and  red  lead 
cements  arc  made  up  with  lioilcd  linseed-oil,  and 
sometimes  p>ld  size  is  added.  Mixed  white  and 
red  lead  make  a  very  hard  and  firm  cement.  A 
cement  of  these  two  sulistances  and  ground  plum- 
bago in  equal  parts,  mixed  with  oil,  is  said  to 
stand  a  great  heat  in  steam-joints. 

Shell  Inc.  Cement*. — An  excellent  cement  Is  made 
by  digesting  4  oz.  of  the  finest  shell-lac  in  3  oz.  of 
methylated  spirit  in  a  warm  place.  It  should  be 
made  into  a  consistency  like  thick  syrup.  This 
makes  a  firm  cement  for  mending  pieces  of  glass, 
china,  ornamental  stones,  and  ivory.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water.  A  cheaper,  but  still  very 
serviceable  cement  can  lie  formed  by  dissolving 
shell  lac  in  wood  naphtha.  F  >r  some  purposes 
shell-lac  itself  is  used  as  cement  by  simply  melting 
it. 

Murine  Clue  is  a  mixture  of  shell-lac  in  a  solution 
of  india-rubl>er.  It  is  made  into  thin  sheets,  and 
melted  when  required  for  use  in  shipbuilding,  &c. 

(lelnt  in  find  laimjlass  Cements.  —  Fish-glue, 
gelatin,  or  Isinglass  (q.v. ),  made  up  with  dilute 
atretic  acid  and  other  bodies  into  a  jelly  or  thick 
liquid,  produce*  a  cement  slightly  varying  in  its 
nature,  for  mending  china,  glass,  ivory,  Isme,  and 
other  sulistances.  Foulke's  cement  and  liquid 
fish -glue  are  cements  of  this  class.  These  can  be 
obtained  in  a  convenient  form  for  use  in  hardware 
or  druggists'  shops.  They  are  more  or  less  soluble 
in  water,  so  that  articles  mended  with  them  must 
be  quickly  washed.  Cement  of  mixed  glue  ami 
glycerine,  sometimes  with  tannin  added,  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  leather  and  cloth. 

Armenian  or  Diamond  Cement. — The  following 
is  the  reputed  formula  for  preiwring  the  cement 
used  by  the  Armenian  jewellers  tor  attaching 
diamonds,  &c,  without  any  metallic  setting: 
*  Dissolve  five  or  six  bit*  of  gum-mastic  each  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  as  will  sulliee  to  render  it  liquid  ;  and  in 
another  vessel  dissolve  as  much  isinglass,  previously 
a  little  softened  in  water— though  none  of  the 
water  must  be  used— in  French  brandy,  or  good 
rum,  as  will  make  a  2-ounce  phial  of  very  strong 
glue,  adding  two  very  small  bits  of  gal  ban  u  in  or 
ammoniacum,  which  must  lie  rubbed  or  ground 
till  they  are  dissolved.  Then  mix  the  whole  with 
a  su Indent  heat.  Keep  the  glue  in  a  phial  closely 
stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  phial  in 
fouling  water.' 

Elastic  Cements. — One  part  of  caoutchouc  dis- 
solved in  3  parts  i>f  chloroform  ;  also,  5  parts  of 
caoutchouc  in  3  parts  of  chloroform,  with  1  part  of 
powdered  gum-mastic  added.  Benzoic  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  chloroform  as  the  solvent.  Another 
elastic  cement  can  be  made  by  a  mixture  of  gutta- 
percha and  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of 
«irbon.  The  solvents  of  these  cements  must  not 
he  exposed  to  any  but  a  gentle  heat. 

Resin  Cement*. — There  are  a  great  number  of 
cements  partly  formed  of  ordinary  resin.  One 
kind  consists  of  resin  4,  beeswax  1,  and  whiting 
1  part.  The  proportions  of  these  ingredients  in 
the  same  order  for  another  are  l.r»,  I,  and  4. 
Another  is  made  from  resin  4,  and  plaster  of  Paris 
I  part.  These  cements  are  used  to  fix  pieces  of 
stone,  glass,  &c.  to  handles  when  grinding  them. 
Kt'«iu.  pitch,  beeswax,  and  plaster  of  Paris  or 
brick -dust  are  made  up  in  various  propitious  into 
cements. 

Cutlers'  Cement,  used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks 


in  handles,  is  made  of  equal  weights  of  resin  and 
brick-dust  melted  together;  or,   for  a  superior 

Suality,  4  parts  of  resin,  1  of  beeswax,  and  1  of 
rick-dust. 

Copal  varnish,  mastic  varnish,  Canada  balsam, 
and  gold  size  arc  each  useful  occasionally  for 
cementing  substances  like  two  pieces  of  'glass 
together. 

Cement*stone,  a  somewhat  argillaceous  and 
ferruginous  limestone,  generally  compact,  which  is 
occasionally  employed  for  making  hydraulic  mortar 
or  cement.  The  Cement-stone  Series  is  the  name 
of  a  group  of  strata  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous 
System  of  Scotland.    See  CakIioNIKEROCs  SYSTEM. 

C«*Itlt*t<*rV  (from  the  Greek  loimitrrion,  liter- 
ally 'a  sleeping-place  ')  may  mean  any  graveyard, 
or  other  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead*;  but  it  has 
lately  acquired  a  special  meaning,  applicable  to 
those  extensive  ornamental  burial-grounds  which 
have  recently  come  into  use  as  the  practice  of 
burying  within  and  around  churches  was  gradually 
aliandoned  (see  Burial).    The  fine  burial-grounds 
of  the  Turks,  extending  over  large  tracts  adorned 
bv  cedars  and  other  trees,  may  have  suggested  the 
plan  to  western  Europeans.    Those  round  Con- 
stantinople are  famous,  and  are  dense  forests  of 
cypresses.    A  Moslem  grave  is  never  reopened,  and 
a  cypress  is  usually  planted  after  every  interment. 
Of  western  cities.  Paris  took  the  lead  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  Britain  there  are  now  no  consider- 
able towns  near  which  there  is  not  at  least  one 
cemetery,  and  the  legislation  mentioned  under  tbe 
head  of  Bl'KIAL  has  rendered  their  establishment, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal  necessity.    There  wa» 
at  first  a  natural  feeling  of  regret  at  the  prospect  of 
deserting  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead  so  hallowed 
bv  ancient  use  and  recent  associations  as  the 
church  and  the  churchyard.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  places  of  interment  began  to  become 
attractive  in  virtue  of  their  trees  and  flowers, 
natural  scenery,  and  works  of  monumental  art. 
The  new  cemeteries  are  in  manv  instances  cheerful 
open  places,  and  in  them  the  place  of  rest  for  the 
dead  has  rather  tended  to  improve  than  to  under- 
mine the  health  of  the  living.    One  of  the  first 
and  most  celebrated  of  modern  European  ceme- 
teries is  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise  ( q.  v. ),  near  Paris, 
the  arrangements  of  which  have  been  generally 
followed  in  the  cemeteries  of  Ixwdon  and  other 
English  cities.    It  was  laid  out  in  1804,  and  is  now 
within  the  enceinte  of  the  city.   The  Camjm  Santo  of 
Pisa  ( 1228-83),  the  pantheon  of  the  PUans,  has  been 
the  model  of  many  Italian  cemeteries.    It  is  an 
oblong  court,  surrounded  by  lofty  arcades  of  marble, 
and  adorned  with  famous  frescoes  and  works  of  art. 
In  the  centre  is  a  mass  of  earth  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land.    The  Genoese  Campo  Santo  contains 
an  enormous  wealth  of  sculpture.    One  Neapoli- 
tan cemetery  (the  Camjto  Santo  Veechio)  differs 
widely  from  most  others.     It  contains  366  deep 
pits,  one  of  which  is  opened  each  day,  and  in 
it  nil  the  interments  of  the  day  take  place.  At 
night  a  funeral  service  is  performed,  and  the 
pit  is  tilled  with  earth  and  lime,  not  to  be  re- 
opened till  the  year  after.    The  Sicilian  catacomb* 
are  also  a  kind  of  cemetery.    Kensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery dates  from  1832;  other  well-known  London 
cemeteries  are  those  of  Highgate  and  Woking 
(18.V>),  near  Guildford,  7000  acres  in  area,  with  a 
crematory.    The  Dean  Cemetery  at  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow,  are  notable ;  that 
of  Glasnevin,   outside  of  Dublin,  is  the  mo*t 
celebrated  in   Ireland.     English  cemeteries  are 
usually    divided   into  two  portions — one  conse- 
crated for  the  burials  of  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  over  whose  remains  the  funeral 
service  is  read,  and  one  unconsec rated,  for  the 
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burials  of  dissenters.  In  the  United  States  great 
t«i&a  are  bestowed  on  the  adornment  of  cemeteries. 
Tl»e  most  famous  are  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston, 
(ireenwood  in  Brooklyn,  and  Laurel  Hill,  near 
Philadelphia.    See  Burial. 

CeneL  Beatrice,  '  the  beautiful  parricide,'  was 
the  daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci,  a  Roman  noble- 
man of  colossal  wealth.  According  to  Muratori 
{Annals,  lib.  x.),  Francesco  was  twice  married, 
Beatrice  Wing  the  youngest  of  twelve  children  by 
tins  first  wife.  After  his  second  marriage,  lie 
treated  the  children  of  his  first  wife  in  a  revolting 
manner,  and  was  even  accused  of  hiring  bandits  to 
murder  two  of  his  sons  on  their  return  from  Spain. 
The  beauty  of  Beatrice  inspired  him  with  the 
horrible  and  incestuous  desire  to  possess  her  person ; 
with  mingled  lust  and  hate  he  persecuted  her  from 
day  to  day.  until  circumstances  enabled  him  to 
consummate  his  brutality.    The  unfortunate  girl 

besought  the  help  of  her  relatives,  and  of  Pope 
Cement  VII.  ( Aldobrandini),  but  did  not  receive 
it:  whereupon,  in  company  with  her  step-mother 
aud  her  brother,  Giacoino,  she  planned  the  murder 
•>i  her  unnatural  juirent,  into  whose  brain  two 
hired  assassins  drove  a  large  nail  (9th  September 
I.TMHi.  The  crime  was  discovered,  and  both  she 
and  (iiaeomo  were  put  to  the  torture ;  Giacoino 
confessed,  but  Beatrice  persisted  in  the  declaration 
that  she  was  innocent.  All,  however,  were  con- 
demned and  liebeaded  (10th  Septeml>er  1590). 
Such  is  Muratori's  narrative.  Others  allege  that 
lieatrice  was  the  innocent  victim  of  an  infernal 
jiloi.  The  result**,  however,  of  Bertolotti's  investi- 
X-itions  ( Francesco  Cenci  e  la  sua  Famiglia,  1877), 
taned  on  original  documents  and  contetiijMirary 
notices.  go  far  to  deprive  the  story  of  the  Cenci 
tragedy  of  the  romantic  elemeuts  on  which  Shelley's 
I'lWerful  tragedy  niainlv  turns.  Francesco,  it 
would  appear,  was  profligate,  but  no  monster : 
I«e*tri«s  at  the  time  she  murdered  her  father  was 
not  sixteen,  but  twenty-one  rears  of  age,  was  far 
from  beautiful,  and  was  probably  the  mother  of 
an  illegitimate  son.  And  ltertolotti  further  shows 
that  the  sweet  and  mournful  countenance  which 
form*  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Barberini  Palace 
in  koine  cannot  |>os*ibly  l»e  a  jiortrait  of  I  tea  trice 
by  tiuido,  who  never  painted  in  Koine  till  some 
nine  years  after  Beatrice's  death.  See  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Renew  for  January  1879. 

Cenis.  See  Mont  Cenis. 

Cenobites.  See  Monachism. 

Cenomaiiiail*  the  name  given  by  French  geo- 
logist* to  the  Lower  Chalk  and  Upper  Greeusand 
of  English  geologists. 

Cenotaph  (Gr.  kenotafion ;  kenos,  'empty,' 
and  fci/to,  'a  tomb  ),  a  inouument  which  does  not 
contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  They  were 
originally  erected  for  those  whose  bones  could  not 
be  found,  as  for  those  who  had  perished  at 
Latterly  the  name  was  applied  to  tomlw  built  by 
a  man  during  his  lifetime  for  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  family.  The  memorials  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  Franklin  and  Gordon  are  ceno- 


CeUter  ( Fr.   encetuoir,  from  Lat.  incendo,  '  I 
burn  ),  a  vase,  or  other  sacred  vessel,  used  for 
taming  Incense  (q.v. ).    Censers  were  used  in  the 
Hebrew  service  of  the  temple.     The  ordinary 
cttner,  called  also  a  thurible  (Lat.  tlmribulum, 
from  thus,  'frankincense'),  used  in  Catholic  ser- 
rioes,  is  a  metallic  vessel  for  holding  burning  char- 
«al.  of  brass  or  latten,  silver,  silver-plated,  or 
even  of  gold.    It  is  shaped  like  a  vase  or  cup, 
h»  a  movable  cover,  usually  perforated,  and  is 
impended  by  chains  (generally  tour  in  number)  so 
f  lo  be  swung  to  and  fro  for  the  readier  ' 


of  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  is  thrown  upon 
the  live  charcoal. 

Censors,  the  name  of  two  Roman  officers  of 
state  of  high  dignity,  whose  duties  related  to  the 
official  registration  of  the  citizens  (cc«*im),  the 
superintendence  of  public  morals  ( regimen  morttm ), 
and  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  public 
revenue  and  the  execution  of  public  works.  They 
were  elected  in  the  comitia  centtiriata,  presided 
over  by  a  consul.  The  term  of  office  at  first  lasted 
j  live  years,  but  was  shortly  afterwanls  limited  to 
|  eighteen  months.  The  censorship  was  regarded  as 
|  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  except  the  dictator- 
j  ship.  It  was  a  sacred  and  irresponsible  mugis- 
|  tracy,  whose  powers  were  vast  and  undefined,  and 
whose  decisions  were  received  with  solemn  rever- 
ence. The  census  or  registration  was  taken  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  a  building  called  Villa  Publico, 
It  was  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  citizens  of 
Home,  stating  in  detail  the  age  of  each,  the  amount 
of  his  property,  and  the  number  of  bis  children. 
Next  the  censors  drew  up  a  list  of  the  cquites, 
entitled  to  have  a  horse  at  the  public  expense, 
and  made  up  the  roll  of  senators,  supplying  the 
vacancies.  The  regimen  uiorum  was  tbe  most 
dreaded  and  absolute  of  their  powers.  It  grew 
naturally  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  previous  duty, 
which  compelled  them  to  exclude  unworthy  persons 
from  the  lists  of  citizens.  Gradually  the  super- 
intendence of  the  censor  extended  from  the  public 
to  the  private  life  of  citizens.  They  could  inflict 
disgrace  (ignominia)  on  any  one  wluwe  conduct 
did  not  square  with  their  notions  of  rectitude  or 
duty.  For  instance,  if  a  man  neglected  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  fields,  or  carried  on  a  disreputable 
trade,  or  refused  to  marry,  or  treated  his  family 
cither  too  kindly  or  too  harshly,  or  was  extrava- 
gant, or  guilty  ot  bribery,  cowardice,  &c,  he  might 
be  degraded,  according  to  his  rank,  or  otherwise 
punished.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  state  included  the  regulation  of  the  (ribiitum 
or  property -tax ;  of  the  rrctigalia,  such  as  tbe 
tithes  paid*  for  the  public  lauds,  salt-works,  mines, 
customs,  &c,  which  were  usually  leased  out  to 
speculators  for  five  years;  the  preparation  of  the 
state  budget,  &c.  The  office  of  censor  continued 
to  lie  filled  by  patricians  till  351  B.C.,  when  Censor 
Marcius  Kutilus,  a  plebeian,  was  elected.  Twelve 
years  later  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  censors 
(there  were  always  two)  must  be  a  plelician.  In 
131  B.C.  both  censors  for  the  first  time  were 
plebeians. 

Censorship  of  Press.  See  Press. 

Census  means  the  counting  of  the  people.  The 
word  is  a  Latin  one,  and  was  applied  to  the 
functions  which  the  Roman  Censors  (q.v.)  jier- 
formed  of  periodically  enumerating  the  people,  but 
no  records  of  these  enumerations  remain,  ana  indeed 
we  have  but  a  few  scattered  notices  of  them.  In 
Greece  a  census  was  established  by  Solon  at  Athens 
for  the  double  purpose  of  facilitating  taxation  and 
classifying  the  citizens.  Religious  prejudice  pre- 
vented any  censuses  lieing  taken  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  not  till  the  18th  century 
that  the  necessity  for  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  population  of  European  countries  over- 
came this  feeling.  The  first  country  to  undertake 
a  census  on  a  scientific  basis  was  Sweden  in 
1749 ;  in  France  an  enumeration  was  made  in 
1700,  but  the  first  reliable  was  not  taken  till 
1801.  In  America  the  first  census  was  taken 
in  1790,  and  in  England  in  180).  Censuses  are 
now  taken  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  Russia,  Switzerland,  the  United 
States  of  America,  India,  and  most  of  the 
British  colonies,  every  ten  years ;  in  France 
and  Germany  every  five  years ;  in  Spain  at  irreg- 
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ular  intervals,  the  next  after  that  of  1860  having 
heen  in  1877.  The  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress, which  consists  of  eminent  statisticians  from 
all  countries,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  taking 
of  censuses,  and  now  several  countries,  such  as 
Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Switzerland,  nave  statistical  bureaus  for  the  pur- 
pose, amongst  other  things,  of  controlling  the  taking 
of  the  periodical  census.  In  a  few  countries  in- 
formation as  to  the  religion  of  the  population,  and 
in  some  cases  additional  particulars,  are  obtained, 
such  as  the  census  of  '  useful  domestic  animals ' 
in  Norway. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  practice  is  for 
parliament  to  pass  special  acts  directing  the  tak- 
ing of  each  census.  These  acts  provide  that 
the  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  shall  be  the 
officers  through  whom  the  census  is  to  be  taken  by 
enumerators,  of  whom  at  the  census  of  1881  there 
were  upwards  of  30,000  employed  in  England  alone. 
All  the  registrars'  districts  are  so  subdivided  that 
no  enumerator  has  more  houses  than  he  can  con- 
veniently visit  in  one  day.  The  enumerators  have 
to  deliver  schedules  at  all  houses,  requiring  par- 
ticulars concerning  every  person  who  is  alive  at 
midnight  preceding  the  census  day,  and  on  the 
census  day  to  collect  them.  Account  has  also  to 
be  taken  of  all  persons  not  dwelling  in  houses 
wherever  found,  and  of  persons  travelling,  and 
persons  in  ships,  barges,  &c.  The  enumerators  are 
authorised  to  require  the  information  necessary  for 
the  census,  and  persons  refusing  to  answer  or 
wilfully  giving  false  answers  to  the  questions  are 
rendered  liable  to  penalties.  The  particulars  to  be 
required  in  each  census  are  specified  in  the  act 
directing  it  to  be  taken.  The  Census  Act,  1880, 
required  that  the  census  of  the  following  year 
should  show  'the  name,  sex,  age,  rank,  "pro- 
fession or  occupation,  condition  as  to  marriage, 
relation  to  head  of  family,  and  birthplace  of  every 
living  person  who  abode  in  every  nouse  on  the 
night  of  Sunday  the  3d  of  April  1881,  and  also 
whether  any  were  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
imbecile  or  lunatic'  When  the  schedules  have 
been  collected  they  are  transmitted  to  the  census 
office,  where  the  work  of  tabulation,  which  takes 
about  two  years,  is  carried  out.  The  census  when 
finished  is  presented  to  parliament  in  the  form  of 
several  bulky  volumes.  Hardly  any  two  countries 
agree  as  to  the  subjects  on  which  information  is 
demanded  ;  thus  some  census  schedules  contain 
inquiries  as  to  whether  there  are  in  the  household 
innnn  persons,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots, 
insane  persons,  persons  who  have  heen  convicted 
of  crime ;  how  many  languages  are  spoken  by  the 
persons  entered  ;  how  many  are  at  school ;  how 
many  exercise  the  franchise ;  how  many  rooms  and 
windows  there  are  in  the  house,  and  so  on.  In  1851 
an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  religious  statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  since  that  year  the  census 
shows  the  religious  statistics  of  Ireland  only. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  aims  at  giving  a 
specially  full  conspectus  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  is  illustrated  by  n  large  number  of  maps 
bearing  on  almost  every  branch  of  the  census  in- 
quiries. Thus  there  are  maps  showing  the  pre- 
valence of  certain  diseases;  others  the  area  occu- 
pied by  various  crops.  The  United  States  census  of 
1880  extended  to  22  volumes,  embracing  statistics 
of  jwpulation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining, 
taxation,  public  indebtedness,  with  stiecia)  reports 
on  cotton-growing,  petroleum,  coal,  coke,  building- 
stones,  iron  and  steel  products,  &c  The  census  of 
1890  is  comparatively  limited  in  the  scope  of  its 
inquiries. 

Cent  and  Centime  (Lat  ctntum,  'a  hun- 
dred'), names  of  coins.  The  Dutch  cent  is  a 
oop|M-r  coin,  the  100th  part  of  the  guilder  ( Is.  8d.) ; 


the  United  States  cent  is  a  bronze  coin,  the  100th 
part  of  the  dollar,  or  nearly  one  halfpenny  English, 
and  the  Canadian  cent  has  the  same  value.  The 
centime,  the  100th  part  of  the  French  franc,  and 
of  the  value  of  ^th  of  an  English  penny,  has  been 
adopted  in  Belgium,  and,  under  other  names,  in 
Greece.  Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  and  the  Spanish 
real  (2$d. )  also  is  divided  into  100  centimes.  The 
cental  in  the  United  States,  legalised  in  1878,  ia 
100  lb.  avoirdupois  (cf.  Centner).  See  Decimal 
System. 

Centnurea,  a  paln*arctic  genus  of  Composite, 
containing  about  two  hundred  species,  all  herba- 
ceous annual  and  perennial,  of  which  five  or  six 
are  natives  of  Britain.  The  species  most  familiar, 
on  nccount  of  its  beauty,  is  the  blue  (*.  cyan  us  (see 
Corx-flowek),  which  is  sometimes  sown  as  an 
annual ;  while  ita  larger  perennial  ally,  C.  man- 
tana,  with  white  or  purple  rav  tlorets,  is  a  familiar 
denizen  of  old-fashioned  gardens ;  C.  amcricana  is 
a  showy  lilac-purple  annual  (3  or  4  feet);  while 
the  oriental  Sweet  Sultan  (C.  motchata)  and 
Yellow  Sultan  {€.  amherhoa)  are  also  not  uncom- 
mon ;  the  latter  two  lieing  often  sold  under  the 
name  of  Amberboa.  Among  iierenniale,  the  large, 
downy  C.  babylunita,  with  yellow  Howers,  is  oft*»n 
cultivated  :  also  V.  ragusina  and  C.  candtdiastmu, 
of  wluch  the  silver-white  pinnate  leaves  furnish  an 
admired  contrast  to  bright-coloured  bedding  plant*. 
Several  species  ( C.  calcitrapa,  Arc. )  bear  the  name 
of  Star-thistle,  from  their  spiny  involucre.  Some 
are  common  wayside  weeds,  often  troublesome  in 

Eastures,  notably  V.  nigra,  the  Common  or  Block 
[nap weed,  also  called  Horse  Knot  in  Scotland  ; 
and  the  closely  allied  C.  Scabiosu.  The  flowers  or 
roots  of  several  sjiecies  were  formerly  used  in 
dyeing,  and  the  astringent  roots  employed  by 
herbalists. 

Cen'tanrs  ('bull-killers'),  a  wild  race  of  men 
who  inhabited,  in  early  times,  the  forests  and 
mountains  of  Thessalv,  and  whose  chief  occujwtion 
was  bull-hunting,  llomer,  the  first  who  mentions, 
them,  dcscrilies  them  merely  as  savage,  gigantic, 
and  covered  with  hair.  They  do  not  appear  a* 
monsters,  half- man  and  half -horse,  until  the  age  of 
Findar.  The  most  ancient  account  of  the  Hippo- 
centaurs,  sometimes  considered  as  distinct,  but 
more  often  confounded  with  the  Centaurs,  is  that 
they  were  the  offspring  of  Magnesian  mares  and 
Centaurus,  himself  the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  a 
cloud.  The  Centaurs  are  celebrated  in  Greek 
mythology  on  account  of  their  struggles  with  the 
Lapitha?  (q.v.),  and  with  Hercules.  The  most 
famous  was  Chiron,  the  teacher  of  Achilles  and 
other  heroes.  In  works  of  art  the  Centaurs  were 
represented  as  men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  with 
the  rest  of  the  body  that  of  a  horse.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  the  Mexicans,  who  had  no  native 
horses,  when  they  first  saw  the  Spaniards  on 
horseback,  believed  that  the  horse  and  man 
together  made  but  one  animal. 

Cen  taury  {Erythrtm),  a  pretty  little  annual, 
genus  of  (ientianaccr,  with  pink  or  rose  coloured 
flowers.  They  possess  the  tonic  and  other  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  gentian,  and  the  Common  Centaury 
(E.  Centaurium)  has  especially  been  esteemed  in 
medicine  since  the  days  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ; 
and  although  no  longer  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  ita 
flower- tops  are  still  sometimes  gathered  and  dried 
by  country-people  in  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent ;  while  the  allied  Sabbatia  angulari*  enjoys 
similar  repute  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
The  Yellow  Centaury  is  Chlora  perfoliata  ;  but 
plants  belonging  to  the  wholly  distinct  composite 
genus  Centaurea  (q.v.)  are  also  sometimes  called 
Centaury. 

Centenarian.  See  Longevity. 
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consisting  of  a  hundred  ( Lat. 
centum 1,  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  is  now  usually 
employed  to  signify  a  commemoration  of  an  event, 
as  the  birth  ( sometimes  the  death)  of  a  great  man. 
The  centenary  of  Burns 's  hirth  was  celebrated  in 
the  61-centenary  of  Pope  in  1888;  the  ter- 
centenary  of  Shakespeare  in  1864.  The  centenary  of 
American  Independence  was  celebrated  by  a  t'en- 
Unmai  Exhibition  in  1876;  the  oeto-centenary  of 
the  Bologna  University  in  1888. 

Centering,  the  framework  upon  which  an 
arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  is  supported 
daring  it*  construction.  The  simplest  form  of 
centering  is  that  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers 
U*  the  arches  of  common  windows  and  doors, 
Thu  i*  merely  a  deal-board  of  the  required  shape, 
utxin  the  curved  edge  of  which  the  bricks  or  stones 
of  the  arch  are  supported  until  they  are  keyed 
in.  In  building  bridges  or  other  structures  where 
arches  of  great  span  are  to  be  constructed,  the 
i-eutering  is  usually  made  of  framed  tim Iters,  or 
timtwr*  and  iron  combined.  The  arrangement  of 
the  limbers  should  be  such  that  the  strain  upon 
each  *hall  be  mainly  a  thrust  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  for  if  the  strain  were  transverse,  a  compara- 
tively tdigltt  force  would  snap  it,  and  if  a  longi- 
tudinal pull,  the  whole  structure  would  be  no 
•tronger  than  the  joints  holding  the  pieces  of 
timber  together.  In  arches  of  great  span,  a  longi- 
tudinal pulling  strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some 
paru.  as  a  team  of  great  length  would  ltend  to 
wme  extent  under  a  thrusting  strain.  In  such 
great  skill  and  care  are  demanded  in  the 
deigning  and  construction  of  the  joints.  As  an 
&rch  l«  lsiilt  from  the  piers  towards  the  keystone, 
the  weight  upon  the  haunches  during  construction 
trod*  t<>  push  the  crown  upwards,  and  therefore  the 
problem  of  designing  a  framed  centering  involves 
the  rtM.-tance  of  this  tendency,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
pvting  of  the  weight  of  the  materials.  Occasion- 
illy,  when  a  very  great  span  is  required,  and  the 
navigation  will  permit,  piers  are  built  on  the  l»ed 
ot  the  river,  or  piles  are  driven  into  it,  to  support 
the  centering  directly,  simplifying  it,  and  at  the 
tame  time  facilitating  a  more  rigid  disposition  than 
in  centering  supported  only  from  the  sides.  See 
artirle  Bridge  for  descriptions  and  illustrations 
vi  three  tvpes  of  centering:  ( 1 )  that  for  the  bridge 
over  the  tie*  at  Chester,  Vol.  II.,  i»age  437,  sup- 
ported directly  from  the  l>ed  of  the  river;  also 
the  centering  for  the  Ballochmvle  Bridge;  (2) 
hx-lined  struts  in  pairs  supported  from  the  sides, 
»*  Kennie  s  centering  for  Waterloo  Bridge,  page 
*S:  (3)  trussed  wooden  girders  supported  from 
the  *ide*.  as  Kennie  s  centering  for  London  Bridge, 
pipe  438. 

tupolas,  like  those  of  the  Pantheon  and  St 
Peter «  at  Koine,  St  Paula  in  London,  or  the  flat 
dome*  of  the  Turkish  mosques,  require  very  effec- 
tive centerings. 

Centigrade*  See  Celsius  and  Thermometer. 

Centipede,  a  general  name  for  the  members  of 
oo*  of  the  orders  of  the  class  Myriopodn.  Popu- 
Urly  they  are  sometimes  called  Galley-worms, 
technically  Chilopoda.  Like  the  Millipedes,  which 
Wa  the  most  important  neighlwur  order,  the 
Centipede*  are  segmented  animals  bearing  jointed 
M>pT»iage»,  having  a  well-defined  head  furnished 
*it)  feelers  and  jaws,  and  breathing  by  means  of 
air  cubes  or  tracheae. 

Stnvture.  —  The  Centipede  is  like  a  primitive 
nwrrt  in  its  general  structure. — {a)  Extemal».  - 
TV  body  in  divided  into  well-marked  rings,  but 
region  behind  the  distinct  head  is  practically 
n,  and  not  divisible  into  thorax  and  abdomen. 


varies  from  twelve 


Jut  behind  the  head  a  few  rings  appear  to  be 
W  The  number  of  rings 


to  more  than  twelve  times  as  many.  In  counting 
the  rings  the  ventral  surface  should  be  looked  to, 
for  the  dorsal  shields  often  overlap.  The  rings  are 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  and  each  bears 
a  pair  of  appendages.  Dorsal  Iy  and  ventrally  the 
skin  is  hard  and  Fiornv.  Glands  occur  in  various 
positions.  (b)  Appendages. — The  head,  which  is 
covered  by  a  flat  shield  alsive,  bears  ( 1 )  a  pair  of 
antenna-,  usually  of  considerable  length,  and  con- 
sisting of  from  twelve  to  over  one  hundred  joints  ; 
(2)  a  pair  of  small,  strong,  toothed,  and  bristly 
mandibles;  (3)  a  pair  of  under  jaws,  usually  with 
palps.  The  next  appendages  are  limb-like,  and  are 
followed  by  a  modihed  pair  of  legs,  the  basal  pieces 
of  which  generally  meet  in  the  middle  line,  while 
the  strong  joints  terminate  in  a  sharp  claw,  at  which 
a  poison-gland  opens.  These  appendages  are  obvi- 
ously of  use  for  seizing  and  killing  the  prey.  The 
legs  of  the  other  segments  are  usually  seven-jointed, 
sometime*  bear  spurs  and  glands,  and  are  generally 
clawed.  The  last  pair  differ  in  size  and  form  from 
!  the  rest,  and  are  turned  backwards.  {c)  Internal 
Anatomy. — The  large  brain  is  connected  as  usual 
with  a  ventral  chain  of  ganglia.  Compound  eyes 
occur  in  one  family,  simple  eyes  in  many,  while 
the  feelers,  certain  bristles,  and  portions  of  the 
skin  are  also  sensory.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
s|MH.'ial  well-defined  sense-organ  of  undecided  func- 
tion in  front  of  the  head,  or  on  one  of  the  jaws. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  straight,  and  has  asso- 
ciated with  it*  salivary  and  digestive  glands,  and 
excretory  ( Malpighian )  tubules.  The  heart  is 
represented  by  a  chambered  dorsal  vessel.  Trachea? 
or  air-tubes  open  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  some- 
times on  each  ring,  often  on  alternate  segment*, 
ramify  throughout  the  tissues,  and  are  connected 
together  on  each  side  by  a  longitudinal  stem. 
The  reproductive  organs  are  usually-  tubular,  and 
open  on  the  last  ring  of  the  body.  A  distinct  penis 
is  sometimes  present. 

Life  and  liabit.  —Centipedes  are  darkness-loving 
animals,  nocturnal  in  their  food -hunting,  lurking 
under  stones  or  among  rotten  wood  and  the  like 
during  the  day.  Their  powers  of  vision  are  very 
poorly  developed,  and  most  of  the  sensory  work  is 
tactile.  Only  in  one  family  (Scutigerida- )  arc  there 
compound  eyes,  in  most  forms  only  simple  eyes,  in 
many  none  at  all.  The  recent  researches  of  Plateau 
and  others  have  shown  that  these  creatures  can 
distinguish  light  from  darkness,  but  do  not  need 
eyes  to  do  this;  species  with  eyes  do  not  apparently 
get  on  much  better  than  those  without  them; 
those  with  eyes  seem  to  perceive  bright  object* 
reflecting  much  white  light,  and  in  some  cases  con- 
spicuous movements,  but  proltably  in  no  case  the 
forms  of  objects.  Moving  actively  about  at  nights, 
feeling  their  way  by  means  of  their  antenna-,  which 
function  as  a  blind  mans  staff,  they  light  upon  in- 
sects, worms,  and  other  small  animals,  which  they 
ize  and  kill  with  their  |*>i*onbearing  appendages, 
hey  are  all  voracious  carnivorous  forms,  not 
vegetarian  like  the  Millipedes.  Some  forms  can 
run  with  some  rapidity,  and  wriggle  about  in 
curious  serpent-like  fashion. 

Development.  —In  some  cases  the  males  are  said 
to  deposit  their  reproductive  elements  in  packets 
( spcrmatophores )  fixed  by  a  web  to  the  ground. 
In  most  cases  copulation  probably  occurs.  Scolo- 
pendra  is  viviparous,  the  others  "lay  eggs.  The 
eggs  develop  into  larva-,  which  are  cither  minia- 
ture adults  ( Scolopendridrc  and  tieophilida-),  or 
differ  from  the  full-grown  forms  in  having  only 
seven  pairs  of  legs  ( Scutigerida-  and  Lithobiidn* ). 

Classification  and  Forma  of  Interest. — The  order 
of  Centipedes  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  divisions 
of  Myrio|K>da  (q.v.),  and,  like  the  class,  generally 
represents  a  somewhat  low  grade  of  development 
among  animals  breathing  by  air-tubes.    The  mo*t 
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evolved  centipede  in  a  very  uniform  and  old- 
fushioned  animal  when  compared  with  any  normal 
insect  or  spider.  In  the  order  itself  we  distinguish 
tour  families— ( 1 )  Scutigeridie,  (2)  Lithobiida-,  (3) 
Seolopendridie,  ( 4 )  Geophilidic.  Tlie  first  of  these 
includes  curious  forms  with  compound  eyes,  very 
long  feelers,  eight  shields  along  the  lurk,  and 
fifteen  pairs  of  very  long  legs.  The  feelers  and 
the  last  jiair  of  legs  are  longer  than  the  hody  ; 
there  are  external  generative  appendages.  In 
Scutigera,  and  apparently  in  some  other  centi- 
pedes, there  are  peculiar  'lung-like'  dorsal  aggre- 
gations of  air-tubes  opening  on  the  luck,  and 
]H>rhaps  the  Iteginning  of  the  '  pulmonary  cham- 
liers'of  some  arachnids.  Scutigera  is  represented 
by  ahout  a  score  of  species,  widely  distributed  in 
warm  countries,  and  common  in  houses.  In  Litho- 
biidu\  as  in  the  two  other  families,  simple  eyes 
alone  arc  present ;  there  are  fifteen  pairs  of  legs, 
antenna'  measuring  a  third  or  more  of  the  ImkIv 
length,  and  fifteen  dorsal  shields.  The  genus 
Litliobius  includes  over  one  hundred  sj>ecies — L. 
furjicatuji  (of  a  reddish-bro»vn  colour,  and  about 
an  inch  long)  is  very  common  throughout  Kurope 
and  America  ;  our  most  familiar  British  species, 
L.  mutaUiit,  also  verv  common,  has  the  habit 
of  feigning  death.  The  bite  occasions  consider- 
able irritation,   like  that  due  to  nettle  stings. 


Giant  Centipede  ( Scoiopendra  g uja* ). 


The  Seolopendrida?  have  over  a  score  of  legs, 
short  many-jointed  antenna*,  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  total  length  of  the  ImmIv  ;  and 
simple  eyes,  not  over  four  pairs  in  uuuiber,  or 
altogether  absent.  About  one  hundred  species  are 
known,  distributed  over  sixteen  genera.  They  are 
especially  at  home  in  warm  countries,  where 'they 
often  attain  large  size,  the  Scoiopendra  gigas,  for 
instance,  l»cing  sometimes  a  foot  long.  The  poison- 
ous bite  of  some  of  the  larger  forms  is  really 
dangerous  to  man.  Scoiopendra  is  the  most  im- 
portant genus.  I*astly,  the  Geophilidie  are  verv 
long,  worm-like  centipedes,  of  somewhat  sluggish 
habit,  with  31  to  173  pairs  of  legs,  short  feelers, 
and  no  eyes.  Some  22  species  and  9  genera 
have  been  recorded,  es|>ecially  abundant  in  warm 
climates.  Geophilus  electricus  and  another  species, 
(,'.  lontjironuK,  Isith  found  in  Britain,  shine  in 
the  dark.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  viscid  fluid 
n  reteil  all  over  the  ventral  surface.  Himnn- 
tuiium,  found  round  the  Mediterranean,  is  the 
largest  form  of  Geophilidu^.  Well-developed  spin- 
ning glands  arc  seen  in  this  family,  and  tlieir 
secretion  cements  together  ova  and  spermatozoa. 

Distribution.— The  centipedes  are  world-wide, 
out  nhotind  especially  in  warm  regions.  Some- 
what unsatisfactory  fossil  remains  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  American  rarl>oniferotis  strata; 
oetter  preserved  possible  centipedes  have  been  got 
irom  tlie  Bolenhofen  strata,  but  it  cannot  yet  l>e 
•said  with  certainty  that  centipedes  are  known 
before  Tertiary  times. 


Practical  Import. — The  centipedes  have  some 
direct  practical  importance  as  voracious  devourer* 
of  injurious  insects,  larva-,  snails,  and  the  like, 
while  some  of  the  large  tropical  forms  are  known 
in  a  somewhat  different  connection  as  animals 
able  to  give  a  painful  and  poisonous  bite.  In  hi- 
Personal  Narrative,  Humboldt  says  he  saw  Indian 
children  draw  large  centipedes  out  of  the  ground 
and  eat  them. 

Literature.—  Newport,  Monograph  af  the  class  Myria 
poda,  order  Ohilo|x>da  (Trans.  Liniuean  Society,  to! 
xix.  1*45);  Hu.se,  .SchUsien*  W-i/o/Ww  (1880-81), 
Latzel,  hie  Myriapoden  Oetterrticht  (1880-84). 

i Vnflivre.  Susannah,  an  English  dramatic 
authoress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman  named  Freeman,  of  Iloll>each,  and  bom 
(say  some  authorities)  in  Ireland  aliout  1667. 
Her  early  history  is  obscure  ;  but  such  were  her  wit 
and  beauty  that  on  her  arrival  in  London,  though 
a  destitute  orphan,  and  only  sixteen  years  of  age, 
she  won  the  lieart  of  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  who  died  shortly  after  their  marriage.  Her 
second  husband,  an  officer  named  Carroll,  lost  his 
life  in  a  duel.  Left  in  extreme  poverty,  his  widow 
endeavoured  to  support  herself  by  writing  for  the 
stage,  and  after  producing  a  tragedy  called  The 
Perjured  HiUtbana  ( performed  first  in  1700),  made 
her  apjiearance  on  the  stage  at  Bath.  She  after- 
wards married  (1706)  Joseph  Centlivre,  head- 
cook  to  l^ucen  Anne,  with  whom  she  lived  happily 
until  the  time  of  her  death,  Decemlier  1,  1723. 
Her  plays — The  Busyljodg  (with  'Marplot'  for 
leading  character,  1709),  and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  » 
Wife  (1717) — are  lively  in  their  plots,  and  have 
kept  their  place  on  the  stage.  Nineteen  in  all, 
they  were  collected  in  3  vols.  1761,  with  a 
biography,  and  reprinted  1872. 

Centner  is,  with  metallurgists,  a  weight  of 
100  lb.,  and  it  often  has  this  value  in  commerce 
The  German  centner  is  however  50  kilogrammes  or 
110$  lb.  avoirdupois  ;  the  metric  or  doppel  centner 
is  100  kilogrammes.  The  cental  of  the  United 
States  is  100  lb. 

Cento*  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  16  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Bologna,  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Reno, 
the  birthplace  of  Guercino  (q.v.).    Fop.  4975. 

Cento,  a  name  applied  to  literary  trivialities 
in  the  form  of  poems  manufactured  by  putting 
together  distinct  verses  or  passages  of  one  author, 
or  of  several  authors,  so  as  to  make  a  new  mean- 
ing. After  the  decay  of  genuine  poetry  among 
the  Greeks,  this  worthies*  verse-manufacture  came 
into  vogue,  as  is  proved  by  the  Hoinerocentonei 
(ed.  by  Teucher,  Leip.  1793),  a  patchwork  of  lines 
taken*  from  Homer  and  forming  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  fate  and  redemption  of  man.  It  was 
much 'more  common,  however,  among  the  Roman* 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  when  Virgil  was 
frequently  abused  in  this  fashion,  a*  in  the  Cento 
N upfialis  of  Ausonius,  and  especially  in  the  Cento 
Vergilianim,  constructed  in  the 4th  century  by  IVolta 
Falconin,  wife  of  the  Froconsul  Adelfius,  and  giving, 
in  Virgil's  misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of  sacred 
history.  The  cento  was  a  favourite  recreation  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  12th  century  a  monk  at 
Tegernsee.  named  Metellus,  contrived  to  make  a 
cento  of  spiritual  hymns  out  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
See  Delepierre,  Tableau  de  la  Litte'rtUure  du 
Cent  on  ( 1875). 

Central  America,  a  name  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  American  continent  which  lies  between 
the  isthmuses  of  Telmantepec,  Mexico,  and  Fanama, 
Colombia.  Specifically  the  new  Greater  Republic 
of  Central  America,  formed  by  treaty  at  Amapala 
in  1895  and  formally  recognised  by  Fresident  Cleve- 
land December  23,  1896,  embraces  the  republics  of 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  with  provision* 
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ror  the  admission  of  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala. 
Sw  under  separate  articles  ;  also  AMERICA. 

Central  City,  the  name  of  several  villages 
aad  hamlets  in  the  L'nited  Stated,  and  of  the 
•  ijnul  of  Gilpin  county,  Colorado,  40  miles  W.  of 
Denver  by  rail,  with  quartz-mills  and  rich  gold 
mines,  and  (1890  )  2480  inhabitant**;  also  of  a 
taming  town  of  Lawrence  countv,  South  Dakota, 
in  ibe  Black  Hills.  280  miles  SW.  of  Bismarck, 
with  formerly  *ome  twenty  quartz-mills  for  gold. 
Pop.  (1880)  1008;  (1890)  5\9. 

CratnU  India  is  the  official  term  for  a  group 
«»f  temlatory  states  in  India,  which  fall  into  nine 
political  agencies,  but  are  all  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  governor-general's  ngent.  The  region 
io  which  thewe  states  lie  is  to  the  north  of  the 
British  •Central  Province* '  of  India,  and  touches 
the  North-wot  Province*,  Rajputaua,  Khandesh 
in  the  Bombay  Province,  and  Chutia-Nagpur  in 
bVagaL  The  total  area  is  about  75,000  mi.  m. ; 
pnp  in  1891,  10,314,787.  The  nine  subordinate 
agencies  comprised  in  the  Central  India  Agencv 
are  the  I m lore.  Bhfl  or  Hhopawar,  Deputy  Bhfl, 
\Wteni  Malwa.  Bhopai.  tiwalior,  Gunn,  Bnndel- 
kh*n<l.  and  Bushel  kliand  agencies.  The  in t ru- 
sh m  of  two  British  districts,  those  of  Jhansi  and 
Lalitpar,  belonging  to  the  North  west  Provinces, 
Kp*r.itfr»  tli»*>e  nine  agencies  into  two  divisions — 
native  Bundelkhand  and  Baghelkhand  on  the 
eut,  and  Central  India  proper  or  Malwa  on  the 
wwt;  but  the  whole  country  lies  between  the 
Nerbudda,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Chambal  rivers, 
and  L«  mostly  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  Malwa 
*wtern  division  is  mainly  a  tableland  2000  feet 
*Wp  the  «ea ;  but  its  rich  black  soil  produces 
fin*  wheat  and  much  opium.  The  climate  of 
Malwa  is  on  the  whole  mild  and  equable ;  but 
the  northern  part  of  Central  India  is  torrid,  and 
unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Central  India  is  great :  iron,  coal, 
"1>per,  and  lime  are  plentiful,  and  diamonds  are 
f"und  in  some  parts  of  Bundelkhand.  The  in- 
habitant* are  very  diverse  in  origin,  comprising 
'-Iihratta*  (the  ruling  race),  Rajputs,  Bundelas, 
fU^'helas,  .lats.  Kola,  and  hill-tnbcs  such  as  the 
<w>D<la  (414,000)  and  Bhils  (217,000).  The  popu- 
lation is  mainly  Ilindu  in  religion,  only  510,718 
Vug  Mohammedans.  The  agent  to  the  governor- 
>*soer&J  of  India,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
In<lore,  has  very  high  and  very  various  duties 
ami  powers.  He  is  the  adviser  of  all  the  native 
chief*,  and  their  guardian  during  minority ;  exer- 
w»  the  functions  of  a  court  of  appeal ;  has  at 
hi-*  inrumand  large  Istdiesi  of  troops;  as  '  opium - 
V^nt'  supervises  the  opium-tax  throughout  the 
a»*ncy ;  and  he  is  of  course  the  medium  of  com- 
Biunw-ation  between  the  imperial  government  and 
'.be  native  authorities.  The  principal  states  and 
^tKie*  have  separate  articles.  See  Indore, 
Bm.hei.khand,  &c.  The  Central  Provinces  (q.v.) 
an;  a  British  cotnmissiouership. 

Centralisation,  a  term  which  has  come 
iit.»  general  use  for  expressing  a  tendency  to 
*iminwter  by  the  sovereign  or  the  central  govern- 
ment matters  which  would  otherwise  be  under 
local  management  The  centralising  tendency  has 
a  feature  in  most  of  the  great  states  recorded 
a  hwtory,  though  not  in  all  oF them.  The  oriental 
empires  admitted  of  a  large  degree  of  local  in- 
ieprndence  among  the  subject  peoples.  The 
»w>an  empire  was  one  of  tne  most  remarkable 
"Stance*  of  centralisation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
That  empire  grew  out  of  the  subjugation  of  all 
the  mates  round  the  Mediterranean  by  the  city 
«f_Rwnie,  and  the  control  of  it  passed  by  the  in- 
e«itaMe  tendency  of  events  into  the  hands  of  a 
Nngle  chief,  whose  power  rested  on  the  army,  and 


who  centred  in  himself  all  the  great  functions  of 
government.  In  the  later  days  of  the  empire  the 
tendency  increased,  until  the  system  broke  down 
with  the  power  that  wielded  it.  Amid  the  chaos 
that  followed  the  downfall  of  Koine  various  systems 
arose  for  the  restoration  of  order,  political  or 
religious,  or  lmth.  Of  these  the  greatest  is  still 
the  Papacy;  the  greatest  in  bygone  history  was 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  In  those  times  of 
struggle,  the  natural  method  was  centralisation 
based  ou  military  supremacy. 

Modern  attempts  to  found  a  great  monarchy  in 
I  Europe  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  empire  have 
I  faileu.    There  have  grown  up  instead  a  group  of 
powerful  states,  in  the  history  of  which  the  central- 
ising  tendency  is  strongly  marked.  Centralisation 
was  necessary,  for  in  the  great  struggles  which 
have  incessantly  been  going  on,  success  or  eveu  self- 
|  preservation  could  be  secured  only  through  a  strong^ 
'  organisation    repressing    internal    division,  and 
through  large  and  efficient  armies.   As  an  adequate 
revenue  was  required  for  these  objects,  there  was 
further  involved  a  strong  control  by  the  central 
|>ower  ot  the  economic  and  industrial  functions  of 
the  state.    Thus  it  will  Ihj  seen  that  centralisation 
i  is  more  or  less  inevitable  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
.  ence  on  the  Euroj>ean  continent.    The  moat  notable 
examples  of  the  opposite  tendency  at  present  are 
1  apparent  in  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  United  States,  where  we  find  extensive 
groups  of  self-governing  communities  with  only  a 
limited  measure  of  control  by  the  central  govern- 
ment   Such  control  is  most  "limited  of  all  in  the 
British  colonics. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  French  commune 
and  in  the  Russian  mir  we  see,  under  govern- 
!  ments  otherwise  strongly  centralised,  a  form  of 
j  local  activity  which  had  lieen   long  extinct  in 
I  Britain.    The  municipal  reform  of  18115  has  done 
!  much  to  revive  h»cal  action  in  the  town  life  of 
i  England.    The  aim  of  the  reform  of  local  govern- 
i  tnent  licgun  in   1888  is  to  revive,  extend,  and 
systematise  local  responsibility  and  freedom  of 
action,  particularly  in  rural  districts.    It  is  now  re 
cogniseu  that  efficiency  in  the  central  government 
can  l>e  best  secured  bv  transferring  local  interests 
to  local  management  oy  decentralisation.    A  wise 
decentralisation  may  be  sulwervient  to  an  effective 
centralisation,  a  principle  which  holds  good  also  on 
the  European  contincut.    No  absolute  rules  can, 
however,  be  laid  down  for  marking  off  the  re- 
spective province*  of  the  central  and  local  jiowers. 
Each  country  must  solve  the  problem  in  its  own 
I  way,  as  its  interests  and  circumstances  require. 

Central  Provinces,  a  chief- commissioner- 
ship  of  India,  lying  l»etween  17'  50'  and  24  27'  N. 
lat,  and  between  70u  and  85"  15'  E.  long.,  and  em- 
bracing 18  British  districts  and  15  native  states. 
Area,  115,9:16  sq.  in.;  pop.  (1891)  12,932,330.  The 
surface  is  very  broken,  straggling  ranges  of  hills 
cropping  up  even  in  the  level  {tortious.  In  the  north 
extend  the  Vindhyan  and  Satpuro  (2000  feet) 
tablelands,  with  the  Nerbudda  between  ;  south  of 
these  stretches  the  great  Nagpur  plain,  with  the 
Chatisgarh  plain  to  the  east,  and  a  wild  forest- 
region  beyond,  reaching  almost  to  the  Godavari. 
Besides  the  two  mentioned,  the  chief  rivers  of  the 
province  arc  the  Ward  ha  and  Wainganga ;  all  four 
are  rapid  streams,  with  their  crystal  waters  leaping 
from  point  to  point,  and  rushing  headlong  through 
the  narrow  mountain-gorges  of  their  upper  course. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  except  during  the 

!  south-west  monsoon,  from  June  to  September, 
when  41  of  the  mean  annual  45  inches  of  rain  fall. 
Wheat  is  grown  chicflv  in  the  Nerbudda  valley, 

;  rice  in  the  Nagpur  pfain  ;  these  are  the  princi- 
pal crops,  but  oil-seeds,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are 

I  also  raised.     The  only  manufactures  of  note  are 
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weaving  anil  the  smelting  and  working  of  iron  ores. 
Iron  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  south,  and  there 
are  also  large  coalfields,  but  the  coal  is  of  a  very 
inferior  quality.  There  is  considerable  trade,  but 
its  progress  is  retarded  by  the  want  of  means  of 
communication  ;  this  drawback,  however,  is  being 
removed,  roads  are  being  made,  and  the  railway 
system  steadily  pushed  forward.  Of  the  popula- 
tion, three-fourths  are  Hindus,  and  one-seventh 
belong  to  the  no-called  aboriginal  or  non-Aryan 
tribes,  who  have  found  a  rcfugo  in  the  Satpura 
plateau,  and  still  adhere  to  their  primitive  faiths 
(see  Gonos).  From  these  hill-tribes  the  Hindus 
throughout  the  province  have  contracted  beliefs 
and  habits  which  they  have  grafted  upon  the 
usual  worship  of  their  sect ;  adoration  of  tne  dead, 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  smallpox,  and  belief  in 
witchcraft  are  universal.  The  population  is  Almost 
entirely  rural,  only  6  per  cent,  residing  in  the  5'2 
towns  of  almve  5000  inhabitants,  of  which  three 
— Nn^pur,  Jubbulpore,  and  Kampti — have  over 
50,000  inhabitants.  Central  India  (q.v.)  is  a  term 
of  quite  distinct  meaning. 
Centre  and  Central  Forces.  -Centre  of 

Inertia  (Mass).— 
If  m,  and  m,  be  the 
masses  of  two  par- 
ticles placed  at  the 
points  A,  and  A., 
and  if  the  right  line 
A, A,  be  divided  in 
B„  so  that 
ffl,A,B,  =  wijAjB,, 
centre  of  inertia,  or 
If  m,  be  a 


Fig.  1. 


the  point  B]  is  called  the 
centre  of  mass,  of  the  two  particles, 
third  mass  at  A„  and  if  BjA,  be  divided  in  Bj,  bo 
that 

(»»,  +  mjBjB,  =  MjAjB,, 

B,  is  called  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  three 
particles.  In  general,  if  there  be  any  number  of 
particles,  a  continuation  of  the  above  process  will 
enable  us  to  find  their  centre  of  inertia.  Every 
body  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a  multitude 
of  particles  connected  by  cohesion.  From  this  it 
is  obvious  that  the  centre  of  inertia  is  a  definite 
point  for  every  piece  of  matter. 

In  general,  tne  determination  of  the  centre  of 
inertia  requires  the  use  of  the  integral  calculus. 
In  the  case  of  some  bodies,  such  as  those 
which  have  a  simple  geometrical  form  and  are 
of  uniform  density,  elementary  mathematical 
methods  will  generally  be  sufficient.  Any  straight 
line  or  plane  that  divides  a  homogeneous  body 
symmetrically  must  contain  its  centre  of  in- 
ertia. For  the  particles  of  the  body  may  be 
arranged  in  pairs  of  equal  mass  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  straight  line  or  plane ;  and,  since 
the  centre  of  inertia  of  each  pair  lies  in  the  line  or 

Idane.  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  whole  muBt  also 
ie  in  the  same  line  or  plane.  For  example,  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  tliin  straight  rod  is 
its  middle  point;  that  of  a  uniform  thin  rod  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  its  diagonals  ;  that  of  a  lamina,  uniform  in 
thickness  and  density  and  in  form  a  circle,  ellipse, 
or  parallelogram,  its  centre  of  figure;  that  of  a  uni- 
form spherical  shell,  its  centre;  that  of  a  homogene- 
ous sphere,  its  centre  ;  that  of  a  parallelopiped,  the 
intersection  of  its  diagonals;  that  of  a  circular 
cylinder  with  parallel  ends,  the  middle  point  of  its 
axis. 

An  important  case  is  that  of  a  uniformly  thin 
triangular  plate.  Let  ABC  be  the  plute.  Bisect 
AB  in  P  nnd  join  CP.  Let  the  triangle  be  divided 
by  right  lines  parallel  to  AB  into  an  indefinitely 
great  numlter  of  indefinitely  narrow  strips.  The 
centre  of  inertia  of  each  strip  is  its  midtlle  point. 


But  all  the  middle  points  lie  on  CP.  The  centre  of 
inertia  of  the  whole  plate  must  therefore  lie  on  CP. 
Ag»in.    if   BC  be 

bisected  in  Q,  and  c 
At/  lie  joined,  the 
centre  of  inertia  of 
the  whole  plate  must 
lie  in  At/.  The  cen- 
tre of  inertia  must 
therefore  Ik?  O,  the 
point  of  intersection 
of  CP  and  AQ.  It 
is  easily  proved  by  ^'8-  2. 

elementary  geo- 
metry that*  OP  -  one-third  of  CP.  Hence,  _  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  a  triangular  plate  is  obtained 
by  joining  a  vertex  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
opjsisite  side  and  taking  the  point  two-thirds  of 
this  line  measured  from  the  vertex.  By  a  similar 
method  the  centre  of  inertia  of  other  plane  figure* 
may  be  obtained. 

Centre  ok  (Jkavtty.— If  a  body  Is?  sufficiently 
small,  relatively  to  the  earth,  the  weights  of  its  par- 
ticles may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  system  of 
parallel  forces  acting  on  the  body.  Now,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  weight  of  a  particle  is  proportional  to 
its  mass.  Hence,  the  line  of  action  of  the  result- 
ant of  the  parallel  forces  will  approximately  pass 
through  the  centre  of  inertia.  For  this  reason 
such  hodies  are  said  to  have  a  centre  of  grmnty. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  point  of 
necessity  for  every  body,  since  the  directions  of  the 
forces  acting  on"  the*  hotly  are  not  accurately 
parallel.  Hence,  it  is  only 'approximately  that  we 
can  say  of  a  liody  that  it  has  a  centre  of  gravity. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  piece  of  matter  has,  a*  is 
shown  aliove,  a  centre  of  inertia.  For  all  heavy 
bodies  of  moderate  dimensions  it  is,  however,  suf- 
ficiently accurate  to  assume  that  the  centre  of 
inertia  and  gravity  coincide.  For  example,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  uniform  homogeneous  cylinder 
with  parallel  ends  is  the  middle  point  of  its  axis, 
that  of  a  uniformly  thin  circular  lamina  its  centre, 
and  so  on. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  of  moderate 
dimensions  may  be  approximately  determined  by 
suspending  it  by  a  single  cord  in  two  different 
positions,  and  finding  the  single  point  in  the  body 
which,  in  both  positions,  is  intersected  by  the  axis 
of  the  cord. 

The  term  centre  of  gravity  is  also  used  in 
a  stricter  sense  than  the  one  just  explained. 
Thus,  if  a  body  attracts  and  is  attracted  by  all 
other  gravitating  matter  as  if  its  whole  mass 
were  concentrated  in  one  point,  it  is  said  to  have  a 
true  centre  of  gravity  at  that  point,  and  the  body 
itself  is  called  a  centrobaric  body.  A  spherical 
shell  of  uniform  gravitating  matter  attracts  an  ex- 
ternal particle  as  if  its  whole  mass  were  condensed 
at  its  centre.  Such  a  l»ody  has  a  true  centre  of 
gravity.  When  such  a  i>oint  exists,  it  necessarily 
coincides  with  the  centre  of  inertia. 

Centre  of  Oscillation.— A  heavy  particle 
suspended  from  a  point  by  a  light  inextensible 
string  constitutes  what  is  called  a  simple  or  mathe- 
matical pendulum.  For  such  a  pendulum  it  is 
easily  proved  that  the  time  of  an  oscillation  from 
side  "to  side  of  the  vertical  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  its  length  for  any  small  arc  of  vibra- 
tion. A  simple  pendulum  is,  however,  a  thing  of 
theory,  as  in  nil  physical  problems  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  rigid  max*,  and  not  a  particle,  oscillating 
al>out  a  horizontal  axis.  In  a  iicndulum  of  this 
kind  the  time  of  oscillation  will  not  vary  as  the 
square  root  of  the  length  of  the  string,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  those  particles  of  the  Iwdy  which  are 
nearest  the  point  of  susjiension  will  have  a  tend- 
ency to  vibrate  more  rapidly  than  those 
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The  former  are  therefore  retarded  by  the 
Utter,  while  the  latter  are  accelerated  by  the 
former.  There  is  thus  one  particle  which  will  be 
accelerated  and  retarded  to  an  equal  amount,  and 
which  will  therefore  move  as  if  it  were  a  simple 

frsdohini  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  bouv. 
be  ixrint  in  the  body  occupied  by  this  j>artide 
is>  eyjled  the  ventre  of  oscillation. 

A»  all  the  particles  of  the  body  are  rigidlv  con- 
nected, thev  all  vibrate  in  the  same  time,  Hence 
it  follow*  that  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  rigid 
Wy  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  n  simple  pendulum, 
called  the  equivalent  or  isochronous  simple  pendu- 
lum. whu>>e  length  is  equal  to  the  distance  between 
tb<r  centre*  of  suspension  and  oscillation. 

The  Jeu-nnination  <<f  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a 
body  requires  the  aid  of  the  calculus.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  it  is  always  farther  from  the 
a\Uoi  »aspension  than  the  centre  of  inertia,  and  is 
always  in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  suspension 
and  oscillation.  Let  A  be  the  centre  of  sus- 
pension, B  the  centre  of  inertia,  and  C  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  and  let  AB  be  equal  to  h, 
and  k  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body 
about  an  axis  through  B  parallel  to  the  fixed 
then  it  is  easily  shown  that 


AC  - 


V%.  3.  From  this  there  follows  the  important  pro- 
position that  the  centres  of  oscillation  and 
ropns-ion  are  convertible,  a  proposition  which  was 
ukrt  advantage  of  by  Kater  for  the  practical 
<Jet»nainati<»n   of  the   force  of  gravity  at  any 


CtNTRE  or  Perci  ssion.— If  a  hody  receive  a 
which  makes  it  begin  to  rotate  about  a  fixed 
kiif  without  causing  any  pressure  on  the  axis,  the 
pant  in  which  the  direction  of  the  blow  intersects 
tbe  plane  in  which  the  fixed  axis  and  the  centre  of 
amia  he  is  called  the  centre  of  percussion.  That 
mch  a  point  must  exist  is  easily  shown  bv  suspend- 
ing a  straight  rod  by  a  long  string  attached  to  one 
«d,  uid  striking  it  with  a  hammer  in  different 
p.«nt«.    If  the  rod  is  struck  near  the  top  the  foot 
»ill  move  in  one  direction,  and  if  the  blow  lie 
applied  near  the  foot  the  top  will  move  in  the 
oppreite  direction.    It  is  thus  evident  that  there 
ma$t  be  some  point  which  does  not  move  at  all  at 
tb«  instant  of  the  blow.    If  a  line  through  this 
punt  be  regartletl  as  an  axis  of  rotation,  the  point 
*t  which  the  l>ody  was  struck  is  the  centre  of  per- 
ru^on,  since  no  pressure  is  produced  on  the  axis. 
It  i*  easily  proved  by  means  of  higher  mathematics 
that  the  centre  of  fiercussion  with  respect  to  any 
axis  U  the  same  point  as  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

From  what  has  liecn  said  it  is  obvious  that  in 
onl-rr  that  no  jar  mav  be  felt  on  the  hand  a  cricket 
ball  ma«t  lie  hit  in  the  centre  of  percussion  of  the 
hat  with  respect  to  an  axis  through  the  hand. 

There  are,  it  may  be  mentioned,  many  positions 
»!odi  the  axis  may  have  in  which  there  will  be  no 
centre  of  percussion.  For  example,  there  is  no 
mitre  of  percussion  when  the  axis  is  a  principal 
axi>  through  the  centre  of  inertia 

'.'EXT re  of  Pressche. — When  a  plane  surface 
U  imtner>ed  in  a  fluid  at  rest,  ami  held  in  any 
portion,  the  pressures*  at  different  points  of  the 
nrfare  are  jierpendicnlar  to  the  surface.  These 
pre^nres  mav  therefore  lie  looked  upon  as  con- 
■*ituting  a  system  of  parallel  forces  whose  resultant 
»  die  whole  pressure.     The  point  at  which  this 
f^iJiant  acts  is  called  the  mitre  of  pressure,  and 
ii jf  i*>  ibfinetl  as  the  point  at  which  the  direction  of 
'>'.  o*gf(  force  which  »-*  equivalent  to  the  fluid 
pr'mres  on  the  plane,  surface  meets  the  surface. 
TLfresiJfAnt  action  of  fluids  on  a  curved  surface  is 
Mahrar*  reducible  to  a  single  force.    The  defini- 


tion given  almve  is,  therefore,  limited  to  plane 
surfaces.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  fluid  it  is  clear 
that  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a  horizontal  area 
corresponds  with  the  centre  of  gravity.  When, 
however,  the  plane  is  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  the  pressure  is  not  the  same  at 
all  (mints,  lieing  greater  as  the  depth  increases; 
since  in  the  same  liquid  the  pressure  varies  with 
the  depth.  In  general,  the  centre  of  pressure  will 
be  lielow  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  determination 
of  the  centre  of  pressure  requires  the  use  of  the 
integral  calculus,  nut  special  cases  may  be  treated 
by  ordinary  algebra.  In  the  case  of  a  parallelogram, 
one  edge  of  which  is  in  the  surfac  e  of  the  fluid,  the 
centre  of  pressure  is  at  a  distance  of  one-third  up 
the  middle  line  from  the  liase.  In  the  case  of  a 
triangle,  having  one  side  in  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
the  centre  of  pressure  is  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
median  corresponding  to  the  vertex  immersed ; 
while  in  the  case  of  a  triangle,  with  its  apex  in  the 
surface,  and  the  base  horizontal,  the  centre  of 
pressure  is  on  the  median  corresponding  to  the 
vertex  and  at  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  the 
median  from  the  vertex. 

Centre  of  Buoyancy.— The  pressures  which 
act  on  every  jsrint  of  a  surface  immersed  in  a  fluid 
can  be  resolved  into  horizontal  and  vertical  com- 
ponents. The  former  balance  one  another.  The 
resultant  pressure  must  therefore  be  vertical ;  and, 
as  the  pressure  increases  with  the  depth,  it  is  clear 
that  the  upward  pressures  must  lie  greater  than  the 
downward.  Hence  the  resultant  pressure  on  an 
immersed  lmdy  must  be  a  force  acting  vertically 
upwards.  Now  it  is  easily  shown  that  the  magni- 
tude of  this  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  displaced.  The  point  in  the  displaced  fluid 
at  which  the  resultant  vertical  pressure  may  be 
supposed  to  act  is  called  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  or 
centre  o  f  displacement.  Hence,  we  see  that  when  a 
body  floats  in  a  fluid,  it  is  kept  at  rest  by  two 
forces,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  downward* 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  weight  of  the 
fluid  acting  vertically  upwards  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  or  centre  of  buoyancy.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  have  an  important  liearing  on  the  safety 
of  ships'  at  sea.  If  the  centre  of  buoyancy  lie 
above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium  is 
stable ;  in  other  words,  if  the  ship  is  displaced,  it 
will  tend  to  return  to  its  original  position.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  lie  lielow 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium  will  generally 
lie  unstable,  although  a  lmdy  may  float  in  stable 
equilibrium  even  it  the  centre  of  buoyancy  be 
below  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  is  explained  in  the 
article  HYDROSTATIC*. 

Central  Forces.  -Central  forces  arc  forces 
whose  action  is  to  cause  a  moving  body  to  tend 
towards  a  fixed  point  called  the  centre  of  force. 
By  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  we  know  that 
•every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  compelled  by  forces  to  change  that  slate.' 
From  this  we  learn  that,  if  the  sj^eed  of  a  hody 
changes,  or  if  the  line  of  motion  lie  not  straight, 
whether  the  speed  be  unaltered  or  not,  some  force 
must  lie  acting.  In  the  latter  case  the  forces  acting 
are  called  central  forces.  The  doctrine  of  central 
forces  considers  the  paths  which  bodies  will  describe 
round  centres  of  force,  and  the  varying  velocity 
with  which  they  will  pass  along  these  paths.  It 
investigates  the  law  of  the  force  iu  order  that  a 
given  curve  may  be  descrilssl,  and  many  other 
problems  which  can  only  lie  solved  by  mathematical 
methods.  Gravity  affords  the  simplest  illustration 
of  a  central  force.  If  a  stone  be  slung  from  a  string, 
gravity  deflects  it  from  the  rectilinear  path  which 
it  would  otherwise  pursue,  and  makes  it  move  in  a 
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carve  called  a  parabola.  Again,  the  moon  is  held 
in  her  orbit  round  the  earth  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  which  is  constantly  preventing  her  from 
going  off  in  the  line  of  the  tangent  to  her  jiath  at 
any  instant. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  have  to  make 
some  remarks  on  what  is  called  centrifugal  force. 
We  have  seen  that  force  must  always  be  applied  to 
make  a  liody  move  in  a  curved  path.  Such  a  force 
is  called  a  centrifugal  force,  the  old  erroneous 
notion  l»eing  that  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  lly 
outwards  from  the  centre  about  which  they  are 
revolving.  The  use  of  the  term  will,  however,  cause 
no  inconvenience,  provided  we  interpret  it  merely 
as  indicating  that,  to  keep  a  body  moving  in  a 
curve  instead  of  in  its  natural  straight  line,  force 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  curvature  is  always 
required. 

Many  familiar  illustrations  of  the  action  of  the 
so-called  centrifugal  force  will  occur  to  the  reader. 
A  ball  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string,  and  whirled 
round,  will,  if  the  motion  is  sufficiently  rapid,  t 
last  break  the  string,  and  fly  off  in  atangential 
path.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cohesion  <  \ 
the  particles  of  the  string  are  no  longer  able  to 
supply  the  force  necessary  to  keep  the  lmll  moving 
in  its  circular  path.  For  a  similar  reason  a  fly- 
wheel or  a  grindstone  bursts  when  it  in  made  to 
rotate  too  rapidly.  It  is  found  that  at  a  curve  on 
a  railway  it  is  the  outer  of  the  two  rails  which  is 
most  worn.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outer 
rail  has  to  supply  the  force  necessary  to  keep  the 
trains  moving  in  curved  paths.  A  glass  of  water 
may  be  whirled  so  rapidly  that,  even  when  the 
mouth  is  downwards,  tho  excess  of  the  centrifugal 
force  over  the  weight  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  water  from  falling  out.  The  cen- 
trifugal force  increases  with  the  velocity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  can  l>e  shown  that  when  a  body 
moves  in  a  circle  of  radius  r,  with  velocity  r,  its 

centrifugal  force  is  ^— •    By  means  of  this  formula 

it  can  be  proved  that  ajtout  54»th  of  its  weight  is 
required  merely  to  keep  a  body  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  the  equator.  Bv  this  amount  the  weight 
of  a  body  is  diminished.  Now  289  i*  equal  to  l~v. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  the  earth  were  to  rotate 
seventeen  times  as  fast  as  it  does  now,  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  would  only  just  he  able  at 
the  equator  to  keep  bodies  from  flying  otl"  its  surface. 
If  the  rotating  Isidy  be  plastic,  it  will  swell  out  in 
all  directions  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  assume  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  For 
the  same  reason  the  earth  itself  has  assumed 
the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  result  which  is 
seen  on  a  greater  scale  in  the  case  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  on  account  of  their  larger  size  and  more 
rapid  rotation. 

Centre-board.  See  Yacht,  Vol.  X.  p.  770. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  are  terms 
used  in  Botany  to  designate  two  different  kinds  of 
leaf  development  or  inflorescence,  the  former  term 
being  applied  when  the  development  proceeds  from 
the  apex  towards  the  base  of  the  axis  or  leaf,  and 
the  latter  when  it  is  from  the  base  upwards  towards 
the  apex.    See  LKAF,  INFLORESCENCE. 

Centrifugal  Force.  See  Centre. 
Centripetal  Force.  See  Centre. 

Centum'viri  ( '  a  hundred  men  ' ),  a  college  of 
justice  in  ancient  Rome,  which  had  jurisdiction  in 
civil  coses.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  bodv 
was  originally  made  up  of  three  delegates  from  each 
of  the  thirty-five  trilie*.  There  were  180  members 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
increased  in  importance,  as  it  lnvame  tlie  only 
scene  left  for  the  display  of  judicial  eloquence  and 
of  legal  knowledge. 


Centurion  (Lat.  eenturio,  from  cmtutn,  'a 
hundred ' ),  a  Koman  officer  commanding  a  century 
or  company  of  foot-soldiers.  There  were  sixty 
centurions  in  a  Legion  (q.v. ). 

CeorL,  a  word  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
laws  before  the  Norman  Conquest  under  somewhat 
varying  senses,  but  nubstantially  meaning  on  ordi- 
nary freeman  not  of  noble  birth.  His  position 
gradually  sank  in  social  status  until  it  hardly 
differed  from  that  of  the  serf,  save  that  the  ceorl  hail 
the  right  of  choosing  his  own  master  in  accordance 
I  with  the  law  of  Athelstan,  which  required  even- 
'  landless  man  to  find  himself  a  loru.  He  still 
remained  'law-worthy,'  and  paid  his  wer-gild  of 
two  hundred  shillings ;  but  part  of  his  freedom  had 
disappeared,  and  ultimately  bis  condition  developed 
into  the  complete  m/femifjt  characteristic  of  feudal- 
ism. On  the  other  hand,  ceorls  who  |>ossessed  land 
often  contrived  to  force  their  way  into  a  higher 
social  class,  that  of  the  thcpia,  a  kind  of  nobility 
of  service  who  may  Is?  roughly  put  as  equivalent  to 
the  knitfhts  of  the  period  after  the  Conquest.  A 
ceorl  with  5  hides  ((UK)  acres)  of  land  was  *  thegn- 
worthy.'  The  name  ceorl  dites  not  occur  in 
Domesday — the  very  degradation  of  the  nieaniiw 
of  the  word  churl  in  modern  usage  is  but  a  part  of 
the  historical  degradation  of  the  social  class  which 
it  denoted. 

Ceos  (sometimes  called  by  tlie  Italianised  name 
of  Zea  or  Tzia ),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  ,'Kgean 
Sea,  14  miles  off  the  Attic  coast.  It  is  13  mile* 
long,  8  broad,  and  39  sq.  in.  in  area.  The  central 
ami  culminating  point  is  Mount  F.lias,  1863  feet 
high.  It  is  fairly  fertile,  raising  fruit,  wine,  honey, 
and  valonia.  The  population  is  431 1,  of  whom  4295 
belong  to  the  capital,  Zea  or  Ceos.  In  ancient 
times  Ceos  was  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet* 
Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  and  the  physician 
Erasistratus ;  and  the  Cean  laws  were  famous  for 
their  excellence. 

Ceplialaspis,  a  genus  of  fossil  Canoid  fishe?, 
of  which  six  species  have  been  descril>ed,  two 
belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  four  to  the 
Devonian  measures.  The  head  was  protected  bv 
a  large  ganoid  plate,  sculptured  externally  with 
circular  radiating  markings.  The  shield  was  pro- 
duced into  a  horn  at  each  posterior  corner,  and  bore 
a  median  and  posterior  dorsal  spine.  Agassi* 
gave  the  name  cephalaspis  ( 'buckler-headed' )  from 
this  extraordinary  covering,  which  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to 
l>e,  the  cephalic  shield  of  an  Asaphus  or  Trilobite 
The  body  was  covered  with  rhomboidal  enamelled 
scales,  and  furnished  with  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  : 
it  terminated  in  a  large  unsymmctrical  tail.  In  a 
grnphic  description  of  this  fossil  in  his  Old  lied 
Sftrutstoiie,  Miller  thus  sketches  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  animal  :  '  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a 
saddler's  cutting-knife — a  tool  with  a  crescent 
shaped  blade,  and  the  handle  fixed  transverselv  in 
the  centre  of  its  concave  side?  In  general  outline, 
the  cephalaspis  resembles  this  tool ;  the  crescent- 
shapeo  blade  representing  the  head,  the  transverse 
handle  the  body.'  The  endo-skeleton  was  mainly 
cartilaginous,  retaining  the  notochord  through  life. 
The  flexible  body,  assisted  by  the  large  tail  and 
the  tins,  would  give  the  cephalaspis  the  power  of 
moving  rapidly  through  the  water.  Being  a  j»r>*- 
daceous  lisli,  it  must  have  been  a  formidable  enemy 
to  its  associates  in  the  Paheozoic  seas,  for,  liesides 
its  power  of  rapid  motion,  the  sharp  margin  of  its 
shield  proltahly  did  the  work  of  a  vigorously  hurled 
javelin,  as  in  the  sword-fish.  Pterospis.  Asterolepis 
(20  to  30  feet  in  length),  Scaphaspis,  Auehenaepi*. 
and  a  number  of  other  ^neia.  are  united  in  the 
same  familv  as  Cephalaspis.  Sec  Knv  Lank-ster, 
A  Monograph  of  the  FUhe*  of  the  V.'d  lied  .Sand- 
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stone  in  Britain,  part  i.  « Cephalospidac '  (Lond. 
18W-70);  R.  H.  Traquair,  The  Ganoids  of  the 
Bntish  Carboniferous  System  ( Pahront.  Society, 
Load.  1877).  '* 

CephalodiMcns,  one  of  the  moat  curious  and 
int»>rt-*ting  organisms  dredged  by  the  L'hallenacr 
expedition.  It  was  found  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
wa*  first  snpikosed  to  be  a  compound  Ascidian,  was 
;  ..M^nph.Hl  ilHNTihy  Profes-or  M  Intosh  as  one 
of  the  Polyzoa  (section  Aspidophora ),  hut  is  re- 
panled  by  Mr  Banner  as  closely  allied  to  that  mar- 
vellous vern-brate-liko  worm,  lialanoglossus  (q.v.). 

organisms  form  a  spreading  seaweed-like 
'>rowni»h  colony,  measuring  in  some  cases  9  inches 
M  including  a  great  number  of  little  iudi- 
wlaak  protected  by  a  niemliramms,  llexible  invest- 
ment or  house.  Each  individual  resembles  Balano 
fi<MM»  (and  also  in  part  backlioned  animals)  in 
nunv  important  points,  such  as  («)  the  presence  of 
gUldita;  tb)  the  existence  of  a  notochonl  as  a 
dorsal  outgrowth  from  the  gut,  growing  forwards 
into  the  anterior  region  or  proboscis;  and  (e)  the 
pnwNPion  of  a  dorsal  central  nervous  system,  most 
nehlr  developed  in  the  middle  region  "(or  collar), 
hot  extending  on  to  the  prob>scis.  As  another 
apparent  connecting  link  lietween  invertebrates 
and  vertebrates,  Cephalodiseus  is  of  the  greatest 
awkigical  interest.    See  zoology  of  the  voyage  of 


Cephalodiseus. 

B.M.S.  Challenger,  Part  Ixii.  ;  Report  on  Cej>halo- 
d<**i.  hy  Professor  W.  C.  M 'Intosh  and  Mr  S.  F. 
H  armer. 

ffphalonia  (anc.  Cephallenia ;  Homeric  Same), 
it*  largest  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  (q.v.)',  lies 
''Pt**ite  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepnnto  or 
<«nnth.  It  is  irregular  in  shape,  with  a  maxi- 
yrn  length  of  3»i  miles,  and  an  area  of  302  sq.  m.  ; 
P°p-  W  ITS.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  in  one 
!««nt  attaining  5310  feet  ;  the  soil  for  the  most  put 
'nut.  and  water  scarce.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
»»«  planted  vineyards  wherever  the  grape  will 
and  currants  and  olive-oil  are  also  produced 
••■r*Jp»rt.    The  capital  is  Argostoli  (q.v.), 

Ophalo  poda  ( (Jr.,  'head -footed'),  the  highest 
•u>.of  molluscs  and  in  some  resects  the  highest 
'Vertebrates.  They  are  usually  large  animals, 
Merely  marine,  with  well -developed  head- 
|*»on,  but  (as  the  quaint  name  suggests)  with  the 
or  ventral  surface  grown  round  the  mouth, 
*plit  up  into  •  arms,'  which  ( with  one  excep- 
■*»)  bear  suckers.    Another  part  of  the  foot  is 


modified  to  form  a  funnel  through  which  water  is 
squirted.   Two  or  four  gills  are  present  in  the  usual 


Cuttle-fish  i,  .V/.i/i  officinalis),  uwmiuimg  aud  at  rent. 

mantle-cavity.  While  the  ancient  forms  lived  in 
shells,  the  Pearly  Nautilus  alone  remains  in  this 
state,  the  shell  being  in  all  other  cases  interna)  and 
degenerate.  The  eyes  are  peculiarly  large,  and 
their  ferocious  aspect  has  earned  for  many  common 
forms  the  title  of  '  devil-fish."  The  mouth'  in  the 
midst  of  the  'arms'  is  equipped  with  parrot  like 
teeth,  and  with  a  rasping  ribbon  on  the  tongue.  The 
central  nervous  system,  with  its  closely  associated 
ganglia,  is  surrounded  by  a  protective  cartilagin- 
ous sheath,  analogous,  though  in  no  way  homolo- 
gous, with  a  vertebrate  brain-lsix.  The  "sexes  are 
separate.  The  structure  and  life  of  these  animals 
is  discussed  under  the  more  familiar  title  Cuttle- 
fish ;  only  the  general  characters,  classification, 
and  distribution  are  here  noticed. 

Classification. — The  Cephalopoda  include  two 
distinct  orders,  one  represented  by  the  Pearly 
Nautilus,  the  other  by  all  the  other  living  forms, 
which  are  again  divided  into  Oetopoda  and  Deca- 
poda,  according  to  the  number  of  the  'arms.' 


TETRABRANCHIATA. 

Four  gills,  kklneys,  auricle*. 
Numerous,  without  suckers. 

Shell  well  developed,  external, 
chambered. 

No  ink-bag. 
A  split  funnel. 


Dl  BR  ASCII!  ATA, 

Two  gills,  kidneys,  auricles. 
Bight  or  ten  sucker-bearing 
arms. 

8he  11  rudimentary  or  absent, 
never  external,  in  one  case 
chambered. 
An  ink-bag. 

A  completely  closed  runnel. 

Distribution.—  Most  species  occur  in  warm  and 
temperate  seas,  but  those  found  in  the  colder  waters 
seem  much  more  prolific  The  Tetrabranchiata  are 
t he  older  forms,  and  begin  in  the  Silurian,  whereas 
the  Dibranchiata  first  appear  in  Triassic  times 
The  Ammonites  (q.v.)  are  the  most  familiar  re- 
presentatives of  the  former,  the  Helenmites  (q.v.) 
of  the  latter. 

See  especially  Cittlepish,  NAtni.rs.  Uelkmnites 
Ammonites  ;  also  Calamaky.  Octopus,  Sepia  ;  Owen, 
Memoir  of  the  Pearl,/  Nautilus  (1832);  Fdrussac 
and  DOrbigny.  ^lafoire  nature/le  des  Cfplttdopode*  (2 
vols.  Pans,  1835-W);  HoyUj,  Challenger  Keport  on 
Lepnalop^Mia. 

Ceplialoptf  ra.  a  name  formerly  used  for  a 
genus  of  rays.    See  Ray. 

<  Ypliissiis.  one  of  the  two  rivers  which  water 
the  Athenian  plain.  It  rises  on  the  western  slope 
of  Mount  Pentelicus  and  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Parnes,  and  flows  post  Athens  on  the  west 
into  the  Soronic  Gulf  near  Phalerum. 
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CEPOLA 


CEREALIA 


Cepola.  See  Bandfish. 

Ceram'  (Serang),  the  largest  island  of  the 
southern  Moluccas,  lies  NE.  of  Amboyna,  to  which 
Dutch  resiliency  it  belong*,  and  in  divided  into 
Great  and  Little  Ceram  by  the  Isthmus  of  Taruno. 
Area.  6fi0."»  sq.  m.  ;  |M>p."  19.r»,000.  The  island  is 
one  of  the  least  explored  in  the  archipelago,  and 
comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  interior, 
which  is.  moreover,  but  scantily  populated,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  mostly  native  Alfuros 
and  immigrant  Malays,  inhabiting  the  coast 
villages.  Much  of  the*  island  is  very  fertile.  A 
mountain-chain  runs  through  the  country,  reach- 
ing in  Nusa  Keli  some  11.000  feet.  The  chief 
exports  are  sajjo,  iron,  timber,  earthenware,  birds 
of  Paradise,  dried  fish,  edible  nests,  &c. 

Ceram  ics  <  Gr.  keramot,  '  potter's  clay ' ),  a  term 
used  to  designate  the  department  of  plastic  art 
which  comprises  all  objects  made  of  clay,  such  as 
vases,  cups,  bassi-rilievi,  cornices,  and  the  like.  See 
Potter  v. 

Cerastes,  or  Hornkd  VirER,  a  genus  of 
serpent*  of  the  family  Yiperbhc,  distinguished  by  a 
broad  depressed  heart-shaped  head,  the  scales  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  back,  and  partic- 
ularly remarkable  for  the  development  of  one  of 
the  scales  of  each  evclid  into  a  spine  or  horn,  often 
of  considerable  length.    The  tail  is  very  distinct 


Honied  Viper  (Cera*tt»  rulyarU). 

from  the  body.  This  genus  is  exclusively  African, 
and  very  venomous.  There  is  probably  only  one 
species,  CVrasfw  irffi/ptiartu  or  rornntu«,  the  Horned 
Viper  of  the  north  of  Africa,  called  Cerastes  by 
the  ancients,  the  name  l>eing  derived  from  the 
Greek  Irras,  '  a  horn.'  It  was  correctly  deacriWd 
by  the  traveller  Bruce,  but  his  description  wan  for 
some  time  regarded  with  incredulity. 

Cerate  (Lat.  cera,  4  wax"),  a  compound  of  wax 
with  other  oily  and  medicinal  substances  in  such 
proportions  as  to  have  the  consistence  of  an  oint- 
ment (see  Ointments).  Simple  cerate  is  made  by 
melting  together  0  parts  of  olive-oil,  3  of  white 
wax,  and  1  of  s|termuceti. 

CeratiteS,  a  genus  of  Ammonites  (q.v.) 
peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  the  Trias. 

Cerat'odllS,  the  Queensland  mud  fish,  one  of 
the  remarkable  sub-class  of  double  breathers  or 
Dipnoi.  The  name  was  originally  used  for  the 
fossil  possessors  of  certain  tooth  plates  found  in  the 


Ceratodus. 

Triaasic  and  Jurassic  strata,  and  to  this  genus  the 
Queensland  survivor,  which  has  similar  dental 
arrangements,  was  referred  when  discovered  in  1870. 
Barra  hi  undo  is  the  local  name.  The  fish  may 
occasionally  attain  a  length  of  six  feet,  has  a  later- 


ally compressed  body  witli  large  scale*,  and  pos- 
sesses very  nnfish-like  limbs  with  a  central  jointed 
axis  and  lateral  pieces.  It  lives  in  muddy  water 
often  containing  much  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
In  this  medium  it  does  not  find  the  gill-respiration 
sufficient,  and  comes  to  the  surface  to  take  gulps  of 
air  into  the  swimming-bladder,  which  functions  as 
a  lung.  It  eats  leaves  ami  other  parts  of  plants. 
At  nights  Ceratodus  sometimes  leaves  the  wnter, 
and  moves  along  the  river-bank.  The  expulsion 
of  air  from  its  air-bladder  or  lung  is  supposed  to 
account  for  a  grunting  noise  then  often  heard. 
In  the  dry  Beason  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud. 


Limb  of  Ceratodus. 

The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  compared  with 
salmon.  This  interesting  animal  is  discussed,  in 
its  more  technical  relations,  along  with  its  neigh- 
bour genera —Lepidosiren  and  Protopterus — under 
the  title  Ml  D  fishes. 

< Yr.it on ia.   See  Carob. 

Cerberos»  in  Greek  Mythology,  the  many- 
headed  dog— according  to  Hesiod,  the  offspring  of 
Typhaon  and  Echidna — who  guarded  the  portal  of 
the  infernal  regions.  Later  writers  describe  him  as 
only  three-headed,  with  the  tail  and  mane  composed 
of  serpents,  though  the  poets  sometimes  encumber 
him  with  a  hundred  heads.  Orpheus  charmed  him 
by  the  magic  of  his  lyre,  and  Hercules  overcame 
him  by  strength  and  dragged  him  to  the  upper 
world. 

Cerca'rla*  the  technical  name  applied  to  an 
embryonic  form  of  many  flukes.  In  all  the  two- 
suckered  flat  parasitic  worms  (the  IHstomen' 
division  of  Treniatodes )  the  development  is  indirect 
or  circuitous.  The  eggs  develop  into  embryos, 
which,  instead  of  growing  into  adults,  produce 
asexually  one  or  more  sets  of  intermediate  forms. 
The  final  fonn,  produced  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  embryo,  is  called  a  cercaria,  and  grows  up  into 
the  adult  fluke.  It  differs  from  the  adult  in  having 
only  rudiments  of  reproductive  organs,  in  possessing 
eye-spots,  and  in  being  (except  in  one  genus) 
equipped  with  a  very  movable  tail.  It  is  ( 1 )  born 
within  some  host,  such  as  a  water-snail  ;  (2)  leaves 
this  and  swim*  freely  in  the  water:  (3)  becomes 
sluggish,  anil  enters  a  second  host,  or  fixes  itnelf  on 
some  foreign  body.  In  this  state  it  loses  its  tail 
and  cncap»ules  itself,  and  does  not  experience  any 
further  change  till  (4)  it  or  its  host  is  eaten  by  a 
vertebrate,  within  which  the  cercaria  Incomes  an 
adult  and  sexual  fluke.  From  the  latter  the  em- 
bryos which  eventually  enter  the  first-mentioned 
host  arise.  Sometimes  the  life-history  is  simpler, 
but  in  all  cases  the  cercaria  is  the  form  produced 
(generally  indirectly)  by  the  original  embryo,  and 
developing  into  the  adult.    See  FLUKE. 

Cercis.  See  Judas'  Tree. 

Cercopithe'cus  <Gr.,  •  tail-ape'),  a  genus  of 
monkeys.    See  Monkey. 

Cere  (in  natural  history).    See  Bill. 

Cerea'lia,  or  Cereal  Grasses,  so  named 
from  Ceres  (q.v.),  are  the  plants  which  produce 
grain  or  corn :  in  strictness,  all  the  species  of 
grasses  ( Graminen> )  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their 
seed  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  also  called 
Corn-plants  or  Bread-plants;  but  in  this  wide 
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popular  sense  the  term  cereal  ceases  to  have  any 
botanical  limits,  and  includes  plants  of  wholly 
distinct  orders,  notably  Buckwheat  (natural 
order.  PolygonaceaM,  and  Quinoa  (Chenopodi- 
are.ft.  &e.  ;  even  the  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  the  Vie- 
tunn  regia,  and  other  species  of  water-lilies  might 
thus  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  cereals  proper  do  not  belong  to  any  particular 
tntw  of  the  great  order  of  grasses,  but  the  employ- 
rueut  of  particular  species  as  bread-plants  seems  to 
have  been  determined  chiefly  by  the  superior  size  of 
the  seed,  or  by  the  facility  of  procuring  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  of  freeing  it  from  its  unedible 
envelopes.  The  most  extensively  cultivated  grains 
are  Wheat  (Triticum),  Barley'  { Hordeum ),  Rye 
iS»vale).  Oats  (A vena).  Rice  (Oryza),  Maize  or 
Indian  Corn  (Zea),  different  kinds  of  Millet 
(Setaria,  Panicum,  Paspalum,  Pennisetum,  and 
Penicillaria),  ami  Durra  or  (Suinea  Corn  (Sorghum 
or  Andropogon ).  These  have  all  been  cultivated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  there  is  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  number  of  species  to  which  the  many 
existing  varieties  belong  ;  their  original  forms  and 
native  countries  often  cannot  confidently  be  deter- 
mined. Barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  the  grains  of  the 
o •(•)*•» t  regions,  the  cultivation  of  the  former  two 
extending  even  within  the  arctic  circle.  Wheat  is  I 
next  to  these,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  J 
temperate  zone  its  cultivation  is  associated  with 
that  of  maize  and  rice,  which  are  extensively  culti- 
vated within  the  tropics.  The  millets  belong  to 
warm  climates,  and  durra  is  tropical  or  sub- tropical. 
Hire  is  the  food  of  a  greater  numl>cr  of  the  human 
race  than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  See  Corn, 
Barley,  Maize,  Millet,  Rice,  Wheat,  and 
other  separate  articles. 

Cerebration.  Unconscious.  There  can  be 

no  doubt  that  molecular  changes  in  the  cerebrum 
accompany  all  our  conscious  mental  processes.  The 
doctrine  of  unconscious  cerebration  as  stated  by 
Carpenter,  Laycock,  and  others,  holds  that  similar 
changes  may  go  on  in  the  cerebrum  without  any 
consciousness  on  our  part,  until  the  fully  elaborated 
mental  result  is  presented.  It  is  an  everyday 
experience  that  after  one  has  been  in  vain  trying  to 
recall  some  name  or  incident,  it  will  suddenly  flash 
into  the  mind  when  one  is  thinking  of  some  entirely 
different  subject.  According  to  Carpenter  the  cere- 
brum put  in  action  by  our  consciousness  has  gone 
on  working  automatically  but  unconsciously,  until 
the  processes  accompanying  the  mental  operation 
of  remembering  the  name  or  incident  have  been 
completed.  This  is  the  physiological  statement 
corresponding  to  the  psychological  doctrine  that  the 
mind  may  undergo  modifications  without  being 
conscious  of  the  process  until  the  new  combination 
i«  presented  to  consciousness.  See  CONSCIOUSNESS, 

Rkai\,  Psychology,  Personality. 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid  i»  a  clear,  almost 
colourless,  slightly  alkaline  fluid,  closely  resent- 
Wins.'  lymph  in  its  composition,  but  containing  less 
alhamen.  It  is  contained  partly  within  the  ventric- 
ular system  of  the  brain,  and  in  part  in  the  lotx*e 
connective  tissue  I  subarachnoid  meshwork ),  which 
lies  between  the  Arachnoid  and  Pia  Mater  (q.v.), 
leing  continued  from  this  latter  situation  along 
the  lymphatic  sheaths,  which  closely  invest  all 
the  Blood-vessels  in  the  sulmtance  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord-  The  spaces  which  contain  it  com- 
municate with  the  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  of 
the  nerves,  and  with  the  venous  sinuses  in  the 
dura  mater.  Its  main  function,  l»esides  that  of 
removing  waste  product*,  is  to  equalise  the  pressure 
within  the  skull.  As  the  blood  pressure  increases 
that  of  the  cerebro  spinal  fluid  diminishes,  and  nee 
Tend.  As  the  brain  atrophies  it  is  replaced  by  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  fluid.    In  some  dis-  I 


eases,  such  as  acute  and  chronic  Hydrocephalus 
(q.v.),  it  is  greatly  increased,  and  then  it  becomes 
a  cause  of  atrophy  of  the  brain.  Its  value  as  a 
water-cushion  in  diminishing  the  violence  of  shock 
from  external  injury  has  l>cen  already  referred  to 
at  Brain.  Cerebrospinal  menus  pertaining  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  con!  together,  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system.  For  Cerebro  spinal  Meningitis,  see 
|  Meningitis. 

Cerebrum.  See  Brain. 
Ceremonies,  Master  of  the,  an  officer  at 
court,  instituted  by  James  I.  for  the  reception  of 
amltassadors  and  dignitaries.  The  same  name  came 
to  be  used  for  the  supreme  authority  on  etiquette 
at  public  assemblies  at  Bath  and  elsewhere;  Beau 
Nash  (q.v.)  being  the  most  memorable. 

Cereopsis  ( Or.,  *  wax-face*),  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Auatida*,  to  which  the  New  Holland 
goose  (C.  nova  hollandur)  belongs.  This  bird  has 
been  known  since  the  southern  shores  of  Australia 
were  first  visited  by  navigators.  There,  and  on  the 
adjacent  islands,  they  were  found  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  and  so  little  were  they  acquainted  with  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  man,  that  the 
earlier  navigators  easily  supplied  themselves  with 
fresh  provisions  by  knocking  them  down  with 
sticks.  The  flight  is  slow  and  heavy,  and  the 
bird  is  naturally  incoming  less  abundant.  The  cere 
(see  Bill)  is  remarkably  large,  whence  the  name. 

Ceres,  the  Roman  name  of  the  great  Creek 
goddess  Demerer,  the  protectress  of  agriculture  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Her  worship  was  t*>rrowed 
by  the  Romans  from  Sicily.  Her  first  temple  in 
Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius 
Albums  (496B.C),  to  avert  a  famine  with  which 
the  city  was  threatened.  A  great  festival,  with 
games,  the  Verealia,  was  instituted  in  her  honour, 
and  her  worship  acquired  great  importance  in  the 
city.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  deposited 
in  'her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.    See  Demeter. 

Ceres,  one  of  the  Planetoids  (q.v.),  and  the 
first  of  them  that  was  discovered.  It  was  first  seen 
by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  January  1,  1N01,  and  is 
sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  looking  like  a 
star  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  magnitudes. 

Cereus,  a  large  genus  of  Cactacea'  (q.v.),  con- 
taining many  of  the  most  imposing  forms  of  the 
order,  both  as  respects  vegetatiou  and  flowering. 
C.  giganteut  reaches  a  height  of  60  feet,  often  un- 
branched,  its  tall  pillars  giving  an  extraordinary 
character  to  the  landscape  of  Sew  Mexico,  while 
the  allied  C.  peruritimu  (36  feet)  takes  its  place  in 
Peru.  Others  have  thin  snake-like  branches  ( V. 
fltujetlifvrmti),  while  the  short  oliconical  C.  senilis 
is  covered  with  long  silky  hairs.  Many  have 
splendid  flowers,  and  of  these  V.  sfteciosisgimim  with 
scarlet  or  purplish  flowers  is  often  cultivated,  while 
C.  grandtflorns  is  the  well-known  night-flowering 
cactus.  The  fruits  are  often  much  esteemed.  For 
illustration,  see  Cactus. 

Cerignola,  a  town  of  Italy,  22  miles  SE.  of 
Foggia  by  rail,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a 
trade  in  almonds  and  cotton.  The  Spaniards'  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  French  here  in  1503  established 
Spain's  supremacy  in  Naples.     Pop.  22,659. 

Ceri'KO,  the  southernmost  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Islands  (q.v.),  now  officially  known  again  by  its  old 
Oreek  name  of  Cythera,  is  separated  from  the  coast 
of  Morea  by  a  narrow  strait.  Area,  107  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  ( 1879)  13,259.  It  is  mostly  barren  and  moun- 
tainous in  some  parts ;  but  corn,  wine,  and  olives 
and  fruits  are  raised.  Capsali  is  the  capital.  In 
ancient  times  the  island  was  sacred  to  Venus,  as 
the  land  that  received  the  goddess  when  she  arose 
from  the  sea. 
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Cerinthus,  a  heretic  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  apostolic  age,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing 
better  than  uncertain  and  confused  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria.  He 
passed  from  Egypt  into  Asia  Minor,  and  lived  in 
Ephesus  contemporaneously  (according  to  the 
lielief  of  the  church )  with  the  aged  apostle  John. 
It  is  related  by  Irenieus,  on  the  authority  of 
Polyearp,  that  John  held  the  heretic  in  such 
detestation  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  he 
encountered  Cerinthus  in  the  baths  of  Ephesus,  he 
immediately  left  the  baths,  saying  to  those  about 
him  :  '  Let  us  fly,  lest  the  bath  fall  on  us,  since 
Orinthus  is  within,  the  enemy  of  the  truth.'  It  is 
also  said  by  tremens  that  the  Gospel  by  St  John 
was  written  in  direct  opposition  to  the"  tenets  of 
Cerinthus.  He  held  that  the  world  was  not  made 
by  the  highest  God,  but  by  some  angel  or  power  far 
removed  from  and  ignorant  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  held  coarse  anil  sensual 
millenariun  views,  to  have  lsdicved  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  law  to  l>e  in  part  binding  upon 
Christians,  and  to  have  taught  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  first  united  with  the  man  Je»us  in  his 
Iwptism  by  John.  Cerinthus  being,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  oldest  teacher  of  Judaico-Gnostic  prin- 
ciples, and,  according  to  Xeander,  '  the  intermedi- 
ate link  between  the  Judaising  and  Gnostic  sects,' 
there  would  naturally  be  a  greater  incongruity  and 
want  of  harmony  in  his  system  than  in  the  later 
developments  of  Gnosticism  (q.v.). 

Cerithiuin,  a  genus  of  Prosobranchiate  Gas- 
teropods,  and  ty|>e  of  a  large  family,  Cerithiadte. 
The  shell  is  rough,  naked,  spiral,  elongated,  with 
many  coils,  and  with  an  oval  oblique  aperture  which 
has  a  short  canal  in  front.  The  species  of  this 
family  are  numerous  (140),  most  of  them  marine, 
but  many  inhabiting  estuaries  and  brackish 
rather  than  salt  water ;  some  are  found  in  lakes 
and  rivers.  A  few  belong  to  teni|>erate  climates, 
but  most  of  them  are  tropical,  and  in  mangrove 
Bwamps  they  particularly  alsiund.  The  fossil 
species  are  very  numerous,  and  almost  all  limited 
to  the  Tertian*  formations.  C.  vulgatum,  over  six 
inches  in  height,  is  often  seen  in  Italian  markets. 

Cerium  (sym.  Ce,  eq.  92)  is  a  rare  metal 
found  in  cerite  and  a  few  other  minerals.  It 
is  a  white  metal,  has  not  been  obtained  in  any 
quantity,  is  not  therefore  employed  in  any  manu- 
facture, and  forms  two  basic  oxides  and  a  numerous 
class  of  salts.  The  nitrate  and  oxalate  of  cerium 
have  been  employed  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy, 
their  action  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
subnitrate  of  bismuth.  Cerium  biscuits  are  biscuits 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  the  oxalate,  and 
they  form  a  very  convenient  medium  for  the 
administration  of  the  salt.  Cerite  or  Ochroite  is 
the  silicate  of  cerium,  and  is  found  as  a  mineral 
in  gneiss,  near  Kiddarhytta,  in  Westmanland  in 
Sweden. 

Cerox'ylon.  See  Wax  Palm. 

Ccrre'tO,  a  cathedral  city  of  South  Italy,  on  a 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  14  miles  NNW.  of  Bene- 
vento.    Pop.  5129. 

Cerro  de  PatiCO*  the  capital  of  the  Peruvian 
department  of  Junin,  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
14,276  feet,  138  miles  NE.  of  Lima.  Near  it  are 
some  of  the  richest  silver-mines  on  the  continent. 
The  climate  is  cheerless  and  inclement.  Pop.  7000, 
mostly  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

Cerro  Gordo,  a  plateau  in  Mexico,  the  most 
easterly  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital. 
Here,  on  1 8th  April  1847,  the  Americans  totally 
defeated  the  Mexicans. 

Cerro  Largo,  a  department  in  the  NE.  of 
Uruguay,  well  watered,  with  large  savannahs  and 


forests.  Area,  5735  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (1894)  30.000, 
chiefly  engaged  in  cattle-raising.  Capital,  Cerro 
Largo  or  Melo ;  pop.  5000. 

Certaldo,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  19  miles 
S\V.  of  Florence  (37  by  rail).    It  is  noteworthy 
as  the  residence  of  Boccaccio,  who  was  Isirn  and 
died  here.    His  house  is  still  standing,  much  as  it 
was  in  the  poet's  time.    Pop.  2500. 
Certlliidil'.  a  family  of  birds,  generally  placed 
1  in  the  great  order  Insessores  or  Passcres.    They  are 
!  best  known  by  their  most  typical  representative 
the  Creeper  (q.v.).    They  are  widely  distributed 
birds,  absent  however  from  the  Ethiopian  and 
,  neo- tropical  regions,  and  the  family  includes  twelve 
genera  ami  about  fifty  species.    They  are  ex{>ert 
climbers,  and  feed  on  insects. 

Certificate^  in  the  law  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States,  ib  a  written  statement  by  a  person 
having  a  public  or  official  status  concerning  some 
matter  within  his  know  ledge  and  authority.  There 
I  are  a  great  many  classes  of  such  certificates— e.g. 
certificate  of  charge  upon  land  ;  certificate  of  the 
chief-clerk  in  Chancery  proceedings,  which  is  practi- 
cally a  report  of  what  the  clerk  has  done  ;  certificate 
of  discharge  of  a  debtor  in  liquidation  ;  certificate 
of  incorporation  under  the  Companies  Acts;  certifi- 
cate of  mortgage  on  ships  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts;  certificate  of  naturalisation.  In 
the  United  States,  the  word  is  commonly  applied  to 
any  formal  statement  made  by  a  public  servant  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty,  as  by  a  collector  of  taxes, 
a  postmaster,  &c.    See  CHARACTER. 

Certification,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signifies 
the  judicial  assurance  given  to  a  party  of  the 
course  to  be  followed  by  the  judge  in  case  he. 
disobeys  the  will  of  a  summons,  or  other  writ  or 
order  of  the  court.  Reiterated  contumacy  on  the 
part  of  the  defender  was  at  one  time  punisfied  with 
confiscation  of  his  property  (1449,  chap.  29),  but 
now  certification  merely  means  that  if  he  fails  to 
appear  in  the  usual  manner,  the  judge  will  decern, 
or  pronounce  judgment  against  him. 

Certiora'rl  is  the  writ  by  which,  since  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  and  the  con- 
sequent disuse  of  the  better  known  writ  habeas 
carpus,  causes  are  removed  from  inferior  courts  of 
record  into  the  High  Court  of  Justice.    This  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  commer- 
cial public.    Such  removal  is  either  before  or  after 
judgment  in  the  inferior  court.    Before  judgment 
certiorari   is  competent  as  tort,   in    all  cases 
except  where  the  sum  sued  for  is  less  than  £5. 
Either  party  can  remove  the  cause,  but,  where  the 
sum  is  less  than  £20,  the  defendant  must  give  his 
sureties  for  the  debt  and  costs.    The  removal  must 
1  be  within  six  weeks  after  appearance  of  defendant. 
In  the  superior  court  the  plaintiff  must  make  a 
fresh  statement  of  claim.    The  certiorari  is  obeyed 
by  sending  up  the  original  record.     Under  the 
Judicature  Acts  there  is  a  further  power  of  removal 
when  any  defence  or  counter-claim  is  set  up  which 
1  is  lieyond,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court.    In  • 
|  the  county  courts,  where  the  action  on  contract  is 
i  above  £20,  or  on  tort  above  £5,  the  defendant  has 
a  general  right  to  certiorari  on  security  for  costs. 
'  Wl  here  the  discretion  of  the  superior  court  is 
I  appealed  to,  such  considerations  as  the  difficulty 
I  of  legal  points,  the  improbability  of  obtaining  an 
j  impartial  jury,  are  imiMirtant.    After  judgment, 
I  certiorari  is  often  applied  for  by  the  successful 
I  plaintiff  for   purposes  of  execution,   where  the 
person  or  effects  of  the  defendant  cannot  l>e  found 
|  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court  Certiorari 
I  may  also  be  obtained  as  of  right  by  the  crown  to 
remove  an  indictment  in  a  criminal  cause  to  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  or  the  Central  Criminal 
,  Court.    This  writ  used  also  to  be  of  right  to  private 
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prosecutors,  but  since  the  institution  of  the  Court 
<rf  Criminal  Appeal  it  is  necessary  to  show  cause, 
a*  in  a  civil  case  from  the  county  courts,  and  to 
pre  security. 

in  the  United  States,  certiorari  Is  generally  pro- 
vided for  by  statute,  hut  where  no  such  provision  is 
iuad«?.  or  no  other  mode  of  review  of  the  proceedings 
>ii  an  inferior  court  has  l»een  provided  oy  statute, 
any  superior  court  exercising  common  law  jurisdic- 
tion has  an  inherent  right  to  issue  this  writ.  It  is 
in  hath  civil  and  criminal  cases  to  bring  the 
whole  record  of  the  inferior  tribunal  before  a 
•.u|*ri<w  court,  to  determine  whether  the  former 
ius  proceeded  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  also  to 
t- (utile  substantial  justice  to  be  done  whenever  an 
jnterior  tribunal  has  failed  to  proceed  according  to 
tli?  requirements  of  the  law.  It  is  used  as  an 
"Tunaal  process  to  remove  a  cause,  and  change 
v«nue,  only  where  the  superior  court  is  satisfied 
that  an  impartial  trial  will  not  otherwise  l»e  had. 

Orto'sa  di  Pavi'a*  a  celebrated  Carthusian 
ni«n*»tery,  5  miles  N.  of  Pavia,  was  founded  in 
139b  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  first  Duke  of 
Milan,  in  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle. 
TV  church  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the  form  of  a 
Litin  cross,  the  ground-plan  lieing  252  feet  long 
t'v  177  feet  broad.  The  richly  sculptured  facade, 
«l^»igned  by  Borgognone,  was  commenced  in  1473. 
The  building  is  made  up  of  various  styles,  but  the 
P»inted  prevails  in  the  interior,  which  is  decorated 
«uh  frescoes,  paintings,  &c,  and  contains  a  gor- 
i#w  high-altar,  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder, 
an-l  several  monuments.  After  the  battle  of  I'avia 
i  l.icJi ).  Francis  I.  was  for  three  days  a  prisoner  at 
the  i.Vrtfisa,  which,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  i 
m<*a*teries,  has  been  constituted  a  national  I 
ni<inaiuent.  The  name  cerium  is  a  form  of  Cnr- 
thosian  (q.v. ),  and  is  used  of  other  monasteries  | 
»i  the  order,  as  that  to  the  south  of  Florence. 

Orn  men  is  ear-wax,  the  yellow  waxy  matter 
*bich  is  secreted  by  certain  glands  lying  in  the 
r***age  that  leads  from  the  external  opening  of  the 
»aru»the  membrane  of  the  tvmpanum.  ft  lubri- 
cate* the  passage  and  entangles  particles  of  dnst 
*ai  small  injects,  preventing  them  from  getting 
tartber  in.   See  Ear. 

Cerrantes   Saaredra,  Miguel  de,  the 
w.W  of  Don  Quixote,  was  horn  at  Alcala  de 
Henare*  in  1547.    His  birthday  is  unknown,  but 
be  was  baptised  on  the  9th  of  October.    He  was  a 
Jrscendant  of  a  family  that  traced  its  origin  back 
to  the  10th  century"  through  a  line  of  Castilian 
nobles,  of  whom  one  was  the  renowned  warrior 
Nano  Alfonso,  whose  grandson  took  the  surname 
•*  Cervantes  from  the  old  castle  of  San  Servando, 
-»  Cervantes,  near  Toledo.     It  was  lionie  with 
buaomr  by  inanv  church  dignitaries,  soldiers,  and 
:aagi*trates  of  the  1 4th  and  loth  centuries,  but  at 
th*  bmh  of  the  man  who  gave  it  immortality  it 
M  ceased  to  l»e  one  of  the  prominent  names  of 
The  name  of  Saavedra  came  into  the  poet's 
of  the  family  by  marriage  in  the  15th 
™torv.   Of  Cervantes  personally  we  know  little 
>r  nothing  beyond  what  lie  himself  tells  us,  hut  of 
the  events  of  his  life  there  is  a  tolerably  complete 
ww).   The  story  of  his  having  studied  at  Sala- 
manca i«  improbable;  all  we  know  of  his  edu- 
cation ti<  that  Juan  Loj>ez  de  Hoyos,  a  professor 
*i  Mies  let t res  at  Madrid,  calls  him  his  'dearly 
Vforni  pupil.'    The  first  known  productions  of 
!u*  pen  appeared  in  1569  in  a  collection  of  pieces 
"o  the  death  of  the  queen,  edited  by  the  pro- 
>«or.   Early  in  the  same  year  he  passed  over  into 
luly  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Giulio  Acquaviva, 
tot  'hurtly  afterwards  enlisted  as  a  soldier  under  ; 
tt*  MmiiDand,  it  would  appear,  of  Marc  Antony 
At  the  battle  of  Lepanto  he  was  in 


the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  received  three  severe 
gunshot  wounds,  by  one  of  which  his  left  hand  and 
arm  were  permanently  disabled.  After  having  seen 
some  further  service  against  the  Turks  in  Tunis, 
he  was  returning  to  Spain  in  1575  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  king  from  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  when  the  galley 
he  sailed  in  was  captured  by  Algerinc  corsairs, 
and  with  his  brother  Kodrigo  and  several  others 
he  was  earned  into  Algiers.  He  remained  in 
captivity  live  years,  during  which  he  made  four 
daring  attempts  to  escape,  and  lived  in  almost 
daily  expectation  of  death  or  torture.  It  was  not 
for  himself  alone  that  he  sought  freedom.  No 
nobler  story  of  unselfish  heroism  has  ever  Is-en 
told  than  that  in  the  depositions  of  his  fellow 
captives  at  Algiers,  where  they  testify  to  his  self- 
devotion,  his  dauntless  spirit,  and  his  generosity, 
and  with  touching  earnestness  strive  to  give  ex- 
pression t<>  their  own  gratitude,  love,  and  admira- 
tion. In  1580  he  was  ransomed  by  the  charity 
of  the  Iiedeinptionist  Fathers  and  bv  the  devo- 
tion of  his  family  which  reduced  itself  to  poverty 
to  provide  the  sum  required  ;  and  rejoining  Ins 
old  regiment  in  Portugal,  he  served  in  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Azores  under  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Cruz.  The  story  of  a  liaison  with  a  Portuguese 
lady  is  an  invention  of  the  biographers  to  account 
for  a  certain  Isabel  de  Saavedra  mentioned  in 
an  official  document  of  1605  as  his  natural 
daughter.  There  is  no  other  evidence  of  her 
existence,  and  if  this  is  to  be  relied  upon  she 
was  Isirn  after  his  marriage,  and  nearly  two  years 
after  his  return  from  Portugal.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  retired  from  military  life  and 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  His  first  work 
was  the  GtUutm,  a  pastoral  romance  of  the  same 
class  as  the  Diana  of  Monlemayor  and  the  FilUla 
of  his  friend  Montulvo.  It  was  printed  at  Alcala 
in  1585 — not,  as  is  commonly  said,  Madrid,  1584. 
While  it  was  passing  through  the  press  he  married, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  strove  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  writing  for  the  stage.  He  produced  lietween 
twenty  and  thirtv  plays,  of  which  two  only,  the 
Xumancin  and  tfie  Trato  de  Argel,  have  survived  ; 
hut  from  his  own  account  it  is  plain  that,  though 
not  ill  received,  they  failed  to  attract,  and  that 
he  was  driven  to  seek  some  other  employment. 
In  1587  he  migrated  to  Seville,  where  he  obtained 
the  post  of  deputv-purveyor  to  the  fleet.  In  1594 
he  was  appointed  a  collector  of  revenues  for  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  :  but  in  1597,  failing  to  make 
up  the  sum  due  to  the  treasury,  he  was  sent  to 
prison  at  Seville.  He  was  released,  however,  on 
giving  security  for  the  balance,  but  not  reinstated  ; 
nor  can  the  government  l>e  charged  with  undue 
harshness,  for  though  no  stain  attaches  to  his 
integrity,  it  is  clear  that  as  a  business-like  official 
he  was  not  faultless.  He  remained  some  time 
longer  at  Seville,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
movements  from  1599  to  1603.  Local  tradition 
maintains  that  he  wrote  Don  Quixote  in  prison 
at  Argamasilla  in  La  Mancha  ;  but  it  has  nothing 
to  support  it  save  the  fact  that  Argamasilla  is 
Don  Quixote's  village.  In  1603  he  was  living  at 
Valladolid  ;  in  September  1604  leave  was  granted 
to  print  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  and  earlv 
in  January  1605  the  Itook  came  out  at  Madrid. 
It  is  commonly  asserted  that  its  reception  was  cold  ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  it  leaped  into  |>opularity  at 
once.  Within  a  month  two  pirated  editions  were 
in  the  press  at  Lislsm  ;  bv  the  autumn  five  editions 
had  l>ccn  published  ;  and  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza  paraded  the  streets  as  familiar  characters 
in  the  pageants  at  Valladolid  that  spring.  By  a 
minority,  however,  it  was  not  welcomed.  Lope 
de  Vega  wrote  sneeringly  of  it  and  it«  author 
months  before  it  was  printed— for  it  had  a  pre- 
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vious  circulation  in  manuscript— and  he  and  his 
brother  dramatists  showed  how  bitterly  they  re- 
sented the  criticism  in  chapter  48.  Cervantes  was 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  his  popularity.  In- 
stead of  giving  liis  readers  the  sequel  they  asked 
for,  he  busied  himself  with  writing  for  the  stage 
and  eomjiosing  short  tales,  or  *  exemplary  novels ' 
as  he  called  them.  The  Viage  del  Purnaso,  a 
poem  of  over  3000  lines  in  term  riiua,  reviewing 
the  poetry  and  poets  of  the  day,  was  another  of 
hi«  productions  at  this  time.  In'lG13  he  published 
his  twelve  XoirJtut,  and  promised  his  readers  the 
second  part  of  Don  Quixote  'shortly.'  But  in  1614 
a  writer,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Alonso  Fer- 
nandez de  Avcllaneda,  brought  out  a  spurious 
second  part,  with  an  insulting  preface,  full  of 
coarse  personal  abuse  of  Cervantes.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  dull  plagiarist,  an  imitator  insensible 
to  the  merit*  of  his  model ;  but  it  served  as  the 
sour  Cervantes  needed  to  urgo  him  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  genuine  second  part,  which  was  sent 
to  the  press  early  in  1615,  and  published  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  was  not  too  soon  ;  his  health 
was  already  failing,  and  he  died  at  Madrid  on  the 
23d  of  April  1616.  His  last  labours  were  given 
to  things  more  important  in  his  eyes  than  Don 
Quixote.  While  it  was  in  the  press  he  revised 
and  published  his  rejected  comedies  and  inter- 
ludes, and  but  a  short  time  before  his  death  he 
finished  his  romance  of  Pcrsilea  and  Sigismunda. 
There  are  few  pieces  of  his  writing  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  than  the  last  two  that  ever 
came  from  his  pen  —written,  indeed,  upon  his  very 
deathbed — the  address  to  the  reader  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  Conde  de  tamos,  whose  generosity 
had  relieved  him  from  the  pressure  of  poverty"; 
and,  like  every  glimpse  of  himself  that  his  pages 
give  us,  they  make  us  wish  that  we  knew  more 
of  one  so  full  of  wisdom,  patience,  and  charity,  so 
bright  and  so  brave. 

It  is  in  right  of  Don  Quixote  that  the  name  of 
Cervantes  has  a  place  here  ;  but  his  minor  works 
entitle  him  to  an  honourable  one  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature.  His  novels  are  the  best  of 
their  kind— a  kind  Spain  excelled  in;  and  though 
the  GtUaUa  is  doubtless  inferior  to  the  Diana,  its 
greatest  fault  is  that,  like  the  Diana,  it  belongs 
to  a  radically  insipid  specie*  of  romance.  The 
title  of  poet  is  commonly  denied  him  ;  but  if  a 
good  deal  of  his  poetrv  is  weak,  there  is  much 
that  only  a  poet  could  have  written,  and  not  even 
Garcilaso  had  a  finer  sense  of  melody  or  a  truer 
touch  in  verse.  It  would  be  unjust  to  judge  of 
his  dramatic  powers  by  the  comedies  printed  in 
1615.  They  were  nothing  more  than  a  desperate 
attempt  to  gain  a  footing  ou  the  stage  by  a  con- 
cession to  the  |M>pular  taste.  To  found  a  great 
national  drama  worthy  of  his  country  was  the 
ambition  of  his  life,  and  the  first  step  was  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  The  tragedy  of  A  umaneia, 
with  all  its  defects  the  most  powerful  and  original 
drama  in  the  language,  is  a  better  measure  of 
Cervantes  as  a  dramatist.  And  if  it  is  imjtossihlo 
to  accept  his  own  estimate  of  the  Persile*  and 
Siaixmunda,  no  reader  will  deny  its  invention  and 
grace  of  style.  His  minor  works  all  show  signs 
of  the  author's  care  ;  Don  Quixote,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  most  carelessly  written  of  all  great 
books.  (Jen-antes,  it  is  plain,  did  not  look  upon 
it  in  that  light.  He  was  very  proud  of  its  popu- 
larity ;  but  all  he  ever  claims  for  it  is  that  it  will 
amuse,  and  that  it  did  the  state  some  senice  in 
laughing  chivalry  romances  out  of  fashion.  He 
wrote  it  by  fits  and  starts ;  he  neglected  it  for  his 
other  works ;  he  sent  it  to  the  printers  without 
revision,  and  made  merry  over  their  blunders  and 
his  own  oversights.  But  it  may  \te  that  we  owe 
more  to  this  carelessness  than  we  think.    One  of 


the  marvels  of  this  man-ellous  book  is  its  perennial 
youth.  After  well-nigh  three  centuries  it  is  as 
fresh  and  full  of  life  as  when  it  came  from  La 
Cuesta's  press.  In  his  other  works  Cervante* 
studied  recognised  models  and  consulted  the  tastes 
of  the  day  ;  in  Don  Quixote  he  followed  the  lea<) 
of  his  own  genius  alone,  and  wrote  only  as  instimt 

firompted  liim.  Written  in  a  desultory  fashion,  it 
lad  time  to  grow  and  ripen  under  hi*  hand  ;  Dim 
Quixote  and  Sancho,  outlines  at  first,  became  by 
degrees  flesh  and  blood  realities  to  his  mind,  ami 
beings  that  he  loved  ;  and  the  book— the  second  part 
especially— served  him  as  a  kind  of  commonplace- 
book  to  which  he  turned  to  when  he  was  in  the 
mood,  making  it  the  depository  of  his  thought* 
and  record  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  a 
stirring  life.  We  need  not  commit  the  disloyalty 
of  doubting  his  word  when  he  says  that  all  he 
sought  was  to  cure  his  countrymen  of  their  passion 
for  chivalry  romances.  He  had  motive  enough  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  his  was  only  one 
of  scores  of  voices  lifted  up  against  it ;  nor  i* 
there  anything  extraordinary  in  a  champion  of 
I  true  chivalry,  as  he  was,  resenting  a  mocken*  that 
made  it  contemptible.  But  the  genius  of  Cer- 
vantes was  essentially  discursive,  and  many  other 
offenders  and  offences  were  comprehended  in  the 
indictment  that  he  brought  against  the  romances 
of  chivaln'  and  their  readers. 

The  only  complete  edition  of  Cenantes*  works 
is  that  of  Rivadenevra  (in  12  vols,  large  8vo, 
Madrid,  1803-44).  Editions  of  the  selected  works 
are  those  of  Iltarra  (16  vols,  small  8vo,  Madrid, 
1803  5),  Bossange  (10  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1826), 
and  vol.  i.  of  the  Bib/iotcca  de  Autttrr*  Espuiioles 
(Madrid,  1846).  Of  Don  Quixote  in  the  original 
about  150  editions  are  known,  and  more  than 
double  that  number  in  other  languages.  The  first 
worthy  of  the  book  was  Tonsorrs  ( I/ond.  1738,  4 
vols. ) ;  other  notable  ones  are  the  Academy  edition 
(4  vols.  Madrid,  1780);  Bowie's  (6  vols.  Salisbury 
and  Lond.  1781):  Pellieer's  (5  vols.  Madrid,  1797- 
98);  Clemencin's  (  6  vols.  Madrid,  1833-39);  Hart 
zeubusch's,  in  vols.  iii.-vi.  of  the  complete  works, 
ami  also  in  4  vol*.  1863,  a  beautiful  pocket  edition 
printed  at  Argamasilla,  in  the  house  called  Cer 
vantes'  prison  ;  in  these  last  the  editor  has  often 
restored  the  text  of  the  first  edition,  but  often 
also  recklessly  tampered  with  it.  F.  Lopez 
Fabra's  (2  vols.  Barcelona,  1871-74)  is  an  admir 
able  reproduction  by  photography  of  the  first 
edition.  The  claim  of  Senor  Ortego's  edition 
( Palcncia,  18!*4)  to  give  corrections  made  bv 
Cervantes  himself  cannot  be  seriously  maintained. 
The  reprint  of  the  edifio  ftrincejt*  of  the  first  |«irt 
of  Don  Quixote  by  Mr  Ormsby  and  Mr  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly  (Lond.  1898)  is  a  splendid  folio.  There  are 
translations  iu  fourteen  languages.  The  oldest  is 
the  English  by  Shelton,  matte  in  1608  and  printed 
1612  (second  "part,  1620),  a  vigorous  but  rude  and 
inaccurate  version.  Other  English  translations  are 
those  of  Phillips  (1689),  Motteux  (1702),  Jenas 
( common)  v  called  Jar  vis,  1742),  Smollett  (1755), 
A.  J.  Durfiold  (3  vols.  8vo,  1881 ),  John  Ormsbv  (4 
vols.  8vo,  1885),  and  H.  E.  Watte  (5  vols.  4  to,  1888 
et  sci.).  In  French  there  are  nine  versions,  besides 
abridgment* :  the  oldest  is  Oudin's  ( printed  in  16)6), 
the  best  Viardot's  ( 1836).  In  German  there  are  no 
less  than  thirteen,  from  the  earliest  in  1621  to  the 
latest  and  l>est  by  Ludwig  Braunfels  in  1883-84. 
There  are  as  many  as  ten  Russian  versions,  but 
most  of  these  are  from  the  French,  or  abridgments. 
Franciosini's  Italian  version  appeared  as  early  as 
1622,  and  has  been  followed  by  two  others  ;  and 
there  are  versions  in  Dutch,  Danish,  Polish,  Portu- 
guese, Swedish,  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  Servian, 
and  Greek.  The  best  Life  of  Cervantes  u»  by 
Navarrete;  but  there  is  also  a  good  one  by  D. 
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Geronimo  Monui,  in  his  Don  Quixote  (Madrid, 
1863),  and  English  Lives  by  Watts  (1895,  from 
his  edition ),  and  by  J.  F.  Kelly  ( 1892). 

Cenret'rl,  a  village  19  miles  WNW.  of  Rome, 
on  the  site  of  the  great  Etrurian  city.  Core 
(see  ETRURlA).  Conquered  and  degraded  by  the 
Romans  in  353  B.C.,  it  experienced  but  a  brief 
renewal  of  prne]>erity  under  the  empire  as  a  water- 
ing-place ( the  warm  Jiagni  del  Sasso,  still  used ), 
and  finally  fell  into  decay  in  the  13th  century. 
Many  Etruscan  remains  have  been  found  near  by. 

Cerrtdse  and  Cervus.  See  Deer. 

ferrlm  Mont.   See  Matterhorn. 

Osalplno.  See  Cf-salpinus. 

Osarewitch.  See  Czar. 

fe'sari*  CJiureppe  (sometimes  called  Arpino), 
an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Arpino  about  1568, 
greatly  honoured  by  no  less  than  five  popes, 
and  died  at  Rome,  3d  July  1640.  His  works— in 
fresco  and  oil — display  lively  imagination,  and 
grr&t  tact  in  execution. 

Cesarotti,  Melchiore,  an  excellent  Italian 
poet,  was  born  15th  May  1730,  at  Padua,  where  he 
filled  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  chairs.  He  gained 
a  reputation  by  his  translation  of  Macpherson's 
Oinan  1 1763).  The  versification  of  this  work,  like 
that  of  his  free  translation  of  the  Iliad,  under  the 
title  of  La  Murtt  di  Ettore,  was  admired  by  A 1  fieri, 
and  Cesarotti  unquestionably  threw  fresh' life  into 
Italian  literature.  His  Ragionamento  sulln  Filosofia 
dtllt  Lxngue  (H  vols.  1785)  and  Uagionamentu  sulla 
Filwifia  del  Gusto  are  his  best  works.  He  died 
3d  November  1808. 

Cese'na.  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  12  miles  SE  of 
Forli  l»y  rail,  with  a  cathedral  ana  a  trude  in  silk, 
wine,  hemp,  nnd  sulphur.  Cesetiagave  birth  to  two 
pope*- Pius  VI.  and  VII.  Pop.  12,500.  Here  Murat 
defeated  the  Austriana,  30th  March  1815. 

Ces'nola,  Coi-nt  Luigi  Palma  di,  archn-olo- 
pfl,  was  born  near  Turin,  June  29,  1832.  He  served 
with  the  Sardinian  contingent  in  the  Crimean  war, 
went  to  New  York  in  1860,  and  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  civil  war.  Appointed  American  consul  at 
Cyprus  in  1865,  he  commence*!  a  series  of  excava- 
tions which  he  continued  for  about  ten  years  with 
tlie  most  remarkable  success.  His  splendid  collec- 
tion id  Ktatues  and  figures,  lamps,  vases,  inscrip- 
tion.*, and  other  antiquities,  was  opened  in  New 
York  in  IH72  as  the  '  Cesnola  Collection  of  Cyprian 
Antiquities.'  Doubts  expressed  in  1879  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  part  of  the  collection  were  proved  to 
he  groundless.  His  chief  work  is  Cyprus,  its  ancient 
<:,U,*,  Tvtiths,  and  Temples  (1877). 

CWpedes,  Pablo  DE,  Spanish  painter,  born 
*t  Cordova  in  1536,  studied  at  Home  under  Michael 
Anjselo  and  Raphael,  and  in  1577  liecame  a  pre- 
bendary at  Cordova,  where  lie  established  a  school 
«H  art,  and  was  also  active  as  an  architect, 
painter,  and  writer.    He  died  26th  July  1608. 

Ceng  (short  for  axsess).   See  Land  Laws. 

Cessio  Itoiioriuil  ( I*at.  'cession  or  surrender 
«  goods'),  a  process  which  the  law  of  Scotland 
borrowed  from  that  of  Rome,  and  which  also 
appears  in  most  of  the  continental  systems.  On 
nuking  a  surrender  of  estate  to  his  creditors,  the 
debtor  was  granted  a  judicial  protection  from  im- 
prisonment m  respect  of  all  debts  then  due  by  him. 
A*,  however,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  altolishcd 
hy  the  Debtors  Act,  1880,  except  in  the  case  of 
rate*  and  taxes  due,  cessio  as  a  process  for  the 
protection  or  liberation  from  imprisonment  of  in- 
folvent  debtors  is  now  practically  obsolete.  The 
Ad  of  1880,  however,  introduced  a  new  process  of  I 
resembling  sequestration,  and  really  a  cheap  [ 


and  summary  method  of  distributing  a  small  estate 
among  the  creditors.  The  petition  must  be  pre- 
sented in  the  sheriff  court  either  bv  a  creditor  or 
by  the  notour  bankrupt  himself.  Notice  is  given 
in  the  Gazette,  there  is  a  meeting  of  creditors,  the 
debtor  is  publicly  examined,  the  sheriff  grant*  a 
decree  ap|>ointing  a  trustee  and  ordering  the  debtor 
to  convey  all  his  estate  (except  working  tools, 
alimentary  funds,  and  future  acquisitions)  to  the 
trustee,  who  then  ranks  the  various  claims  on  the 
estate,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  sheriff.  A  most 
important  change  was  introduced  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy and  Cessio  Act,  1881,  which  provides  for  the 
first  time  that  the  debtor  under  a  cessio  may 
obtain  a  statutory  discharge,  but  only  if  he  pays 
5s.  per  £1,  or  satisfies  the  sheriff  that  failure  to  pay 
such  a  dividend  is  not  due  to  his  fault.  The  pro- 
cess of  cessio  must  be  distinguished  in  some  of  its 
effects  from  the  English  and  American  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  under  insolvent  statutes. 
See  Bankruptcy,  Sequestration  ;  Goudv  on 

Bankruptcy  (1886). 

Cesspool.  See  Sewage.  "A 

Cestoid  Worms  {Vcstoda),  an  order  of  flat 
worms  (Plathelminthes),  of  internal  parasitic 
habit,  and  generally  known  as  Tapeworms  (q.v.). 
The  adult  consists  of  an  asexual  '  head,'  attached 
by  hooks  or  suckers  or  both  to  the  host,  and 
budding  off  a  long  chain  of  flat  sexual,  hermaphro- 
dite 'joints,'  which  become  mature  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  'head,'  have  a  measure  of  in- 
dividuality and  independence,  and  are  eventually 
ex  railed.  There  is  no  alimentary  canal  nor  vas- 
cular system  ;  the  nervous  system  is  usually  com- 
plex, but  of  a  low  order  ;  there  is  a  well-developed 
excretory  system  of  branching  tul>es.  The  repro- 
ductive organs  of  the  'joints'  are  usually  very 
complex,  rhe  liberated  'joints'  or  'proglottides' 
breaK  up,  and  set  free  embryos,  which  nnd  their 
way  into  other  hosts,  and  undergoing  considerable 
change  become  bladder-worms,  develop  a  head,  or 
in  some  cases  heads,  nnd  only  l>ecome  sexual  when 
their  host  is  in  turn  eaten  by  the  original  s|>eeies 
in  which  the  tapeworm  flourished.  There  is  thus 
an  alternation  of  generations  between  the  asexual 
bladder-worm  and  the  sexual  tapeworm.  'Die  order 
includes  about  25  genera  and  500  specie*,  mostly 
parasitic  in  vertebrates.  The  genus  Tamia  (tape- 
wortn)  includes  more  than  half  the  known  species. 
The  Cestodes  are  linked  to  the  flukes  or  Trematodes 
by  forms  like  Amphilina,  Caryophylla'us,  and  Arch- 
igetes,  which  have  no  '  joint*,"  and  a  single  repro- 
ductive system  ;  and  there  is  a  well-marked  series 
from  these  up  to  the  most  specialised  Taenia. 
Echineibothrium,  Phyllobothrium,  Anthobothrium, 
Acanthohothrium,  Tetrnrhynchus,  Ligula,  Bothrio- 
cephalus  (q.v.),  are  the  important  genera  besides 
Tamia.  See  Tapeworms;  also  Bladder -worm, 
Parasitic  Animals,  and  Leuckart  s  Parasite*  of 
Man. 

CestracloiU  a  genus  of  sharks,  regarded  as 
constituting  a  distinct  family,  Cestraciontidw,  al- 
though not  more  than  four  species  are  known  as 
now  existing.  It  is  characterised  by  having  two 
dorsal  fins  and  one  anal,  the  first  dorsal  situated 
over  the  space  between  the  pectorals  and  ventral*  ; 
a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dorsal ;  a  short 
wide  tail,  with  its  upper  lobe  stronglv  notched 
beneath  ;  the  mouth  at  the  fore  end  of  the  snout ; 
spiracles  distinctly  visible,  rather  behind  the  eyes  ; 
and  small  gill-openings.  The  front  of  the  mouth 
is  armed  with  obtuse  angular  teeth,  whilst  the 
margins  and  inner  surface  of  the  jaws  are  covered 
with  pavement-like  teeth,  presenting  a  general 
continuity  of  surface,  as  in  skates,  and  dis|>o$ed 
in  rounded  oblique  scrolls— the  former  evidently 
adapted  to  the  seizing  of  food,  the  latter  to  the 
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crashing  and  bruising  of  it  They  are  of  obvious 
uae  with  a  diet  of  liard-shelled  crustaceans  and 


Outside  view  of 
Egg-caae  of 
Ceitracion 
vhilioDi. 


Upper  Jaw  of  Port- J ackson  Shark  (  Ctdntcion  phUippi). 

molluscs.  The  front  teeth  are  sharp  in  the  young 
forms.  The  egg-rase  has  two  curious  spiral  ridges 
surrounding  it.  The  Port-Jackson 
Shark,  or  'Nurse'  (C.  philippi)  of 
the  Australian  seas,  and  the  Cat 
Shark  of  Japan  and  China  ( C. 
zebra),  seem  to  differ  chiefly  in  the 
patterns  of  colour.  None  exceed 
five  feet  in  length.  The  Cestra- 
eiontida«  are  particularly  interest- 
ing to  geologists,  for  the  oldest 
fossil  sharks  lielong  in  great  part  to 
this  family.  '  The  remains  are 
found  even  in  the  Pakeozoic  strata ; 
thev  become  more  numerous  in  the 
Carboniferous  series  ;  they  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Lias  and  Chalk 
formations ;  but  there  they  cease 
almost  entirely,  the  strata'  of  the 
Tertiary  series  containing  scarcely 
any  of  them.'  In  modern  times  the 
species  are  reduced,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  four  at  most,  and  other  types  of  shark 
have  become  more  prevalent.  The  fossil  forms 
were  abundant,  also  much  larger,  and  the  cestra- 
cions  thus  furnish  a  particularly  good  illustration 
of  a  decadent  family. 

Cestui  que  Trust,  a  person  for  whom  another 
is  a  trustee.  The  term  is  Norman-French,  and 
means  in  English  law,  and  also  in  the  United 
States,  exactly  what  Beneficiary  (q.v.)  means  in 
Scots  law. 

Cestus  (Gr.  kestos,  'embroidered'),  a  girdle 
worn  by  Greek  and  Itoman  women,  but  at  what 
part  of  the  body  is  somewhat  uncertain.  It  was 
worn  apparently  l>etween  the  cingitium,  which  was 
a  sash  or  girdle  over  the  tunic  just  under  the 
bosom,  and  the  zone,  worn  mostly  by  voung  un- 
married women  lower  down  the  body,  just  above 
the  hips.  According  to  Winckelmann,  the  cestus 
was  itself  worn  round  the  loins ;  according  to 
Heyne  and  Visconti,  immediately  under  the  liosom. 
The  cestui  of  Aphrodite  was  covered  with  such 
alluring  representations  of  the  joys  of  love  that  she 
who  wore  it  was  irresistihle.  It  was  Itorrowed  by 
Hera  when  she  desired  to  win  the  love  of  Zeus. 
— Cestus,  or  more  correctly,  C.kstcs,  the  boxing 
gauntlets  worn  by  the  ancient  prize-fighters,  which 
consisted  of  leather  thongs  bound  round  the  hands 
and  wrist*.  They  sometimes  reached  as  high  up  as 
the  elhows,  and  were  armed  with  lead  or  metal 
bosses  to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow. 

Cetacea,  an  order  of  mammals,  of  aquatic 
habit  and  fish-like  form.    The  head  is  large,  the 


neck  indistinct ;  there  is  generally  a  median  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  tail  has  lateral  flukes  ;  the  fore-limbs 
are  reduced  to  paddles,  the  hind-limbs  are  at  most 
represented  by  slight  internal  traces;  the  skin  is 
smooth,  and,  with  the  occasional  exception  of  a 
few  bristles  near  the  mouth,  hairless;  there  is  a 
thick  layer  of  fat  or  blubber  under  the  skin  which 
serves  instead  of  hair  as  a  heat-retainer.  The  eve 
is  small,  there  is  no  external  ear,  the  nostrils 
are  situated  vertically.  The  bones  are  spongy 
and  oily,  the  neck  vertebra?  are  compressed  and 
often  rated,  there  is  no  union  to  form  a  sacrum. 
The  skull  is  peculiarly  modified,  the  brain -case 
being  high,  and  the  front  part  prolonged  into  ni€»re 
or  le>s  uf  a  snout.  There  are  no  collar-lsines ; 
the  lsmes  of  the  arm  are  Hattened  and  stiff;  the 
joints  of  the  second  and  thin!  lingers  are  always 
alsive  the  normal  number;  the  whole  nrm  forms  a 
Hipper;  the  hip-girdle  and  hind-leg  are  degenerate. 
In  one  group  teeth  are  absent  except  in  the  foetus, 
ami  are  replaced  by  '  whalebone '  growths  from  the 
palate;  in  no  case  is  there  more  than  one  set  of 
teeth.  The  stomach  has  several  chambers  :  the 
intestine  is  simple.  The  liver  is  less  divided  than 
usual,  and  there  is  no  gall-bladder.  The  blood- 
vessels  form  wonderful  networks  (retiu  mirtibilia). 
The  ton  of  the  windpipe  is  prolonged  forwards  so 
as  to  form,  when  embraced  by  the  soft  palate,  a 
continuous  air-passage  from  nostrils  to  lungs. 
The  brain  is  large.  The  placenta  is  '  non-deciduate 
and  diffuse.'  The  teats  are  two  in  number,  and 
lie  beside  the  female  genital  aperture ;  the  milk 
is  squeezed  into  the  mouth  of  the  sucking  young. 

The  Cetacea  are  widely  distributed  in"  all  seas 
and  in  some  large  rivers.  They  swim  powerfully, 
and  the  tail  works  up  and  down,  not  sideways. 
They  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  and  do  not 
spout  sea  water  from  their  blowholes.  The  expira- 
tion is  periodic  and  violent,  and  the  forcibly  ex- 
pelled air  being  laden  with  water,  vapour "  may 
condense  in  a  pillar  of  fine  spray,  or  the  ascending 
column  may  carry  up  some  surface  sea-water  along 
with  it,  but  it  must  oe  recognised  that  the  process 
is  simply  that  of  ordinary  expiration  in  peculiar 
conditions.  They  are  mostly  inoffensive,  generally 
social  in  habit,  vary  from  4  to  GO  feet  in  length, 
and  feed  on  jelly-fish,  crustaceans,  pteropods, 
cuttlefish,  fishes,  and  in  one  genus  (Urea)  on  seals 
and  on  other  whales. 

Two  very  distinct  series  have  to  l>e  distinguished 
— (a)  the  Toothed  Whales  or  Odontoceti,  and  (b) 
the  Baleen  Whales  or  Mvstacoceti.  The  former 
include  Sperm  Whale*  (Physeter),  the  Bottlenose 
( Hyperoodon  ),  the  genus  Platanista  and  its  allies, 
and  the  great  family  of  Dolphins  (q.v.).  The 
latter  sub-order  includes  the  Right  Whale  ( Bahena ), 
the  'Humpliacks'  (Megaptera),  and  the  Rorquals 
( Bahenoptera ). 

In  the  Eocene,  Cetacea  are  represented  by  primi- 
tive, less  specialised  forms,  known  as  Zeuglodons, 
but  the  remains  are,  as  one  would  expect,  some- 
what fragmentary,  and  the  conclusions  to  lie  drawn 
from  them  very  uncertain.  In  Miocene  and  Plio- 
cene strata  still  more  fragmentary  cetacean  remains 
have  been  found,  and  are  grouped  together  in  the 
genua  Squalodon. 

There  is  much  doubt  and  dispute  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  affinities  of  Cetacea  They  are  related 
by  some  to  Carnivores,  but  the  researches  of  Pro- 
fessor Flower  have  made  it  more  probable  that  they 
have  much  closer  affinities  with  Cngulates.  He 
regards  it  as  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  group  had 
a  fresh  water  origin.  Fuller  details  must  be  sought 
under  the  article  Whale.  See  Flower's  article 
'  Mammalia,'  Ency.  Brit. 

CetCOSaUTUS  ( kctos,  *  whale ; '  sauros,  '  lizard ' ), 
a  large  dinosaurian  reptile  belonging  to  the 
Jurassic  System  (q.v.).    According  to  Professor 
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Phillip*,  it  may  have  reached  a  length  of  50  feet, 
anil  when  '  standing  at  ease '  was  probably  not  less 
than  10  feet  in  height  anil  of  a  hulk  in  proportion. 
It  appears  to  have  frequented  the  marshes  and 
river-sides  of  the  period,  and  to  have  been  a  vege- 
table feeder.  The  word  is  also  spelt  Cetiosaurus. 
jr  Cetewayo.  See  Zulus. 

i~  tVtlltJe  (also  spelt  Cettignf),  capital  of  Monte- 
negro, lies  in  a  rnckv  valley  2093  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  17  miles  E.  of  Cattaro,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  carriage  road.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  prince,  and  of  an  archimandrite,  and  consists  of 
an  unpretentious  palace,  a  few  private  houses,  an 
ahlwy.  gaol,  arsenal,  theatre  ( which  serves  also  for 
the  state  library  and  national  museum),  hospital, 
tii-  x'luinary,  g>  mna*ium,  ami  ;i  girl's  nigh- 

school,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  Empress  of 
Ra-wia.  Behind  the  palace  is  an  elm,  under  which 
the  prince  delivers  judgments.    Pop.  2200. 

{ ('(otolites,  a  name  given  by  Owen  to  fossil 
cetacean  ear-bones,  which  occur  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk  (see  Pliocene). 
They  are  rubbed  and  water-worn,  and  have 
eviiiently  been  washed  out  of  some  earlier  strata, 
which  remain  yet  unrecognised.  The  extent  of 
th<~**  earlier  strata  must  have  been  very  great, 
seeing  that  the  crag  beds  now  extend  over  a  large 
district  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  attain  a  thick- 
ness* in  some  places  of  not  less  than  40  feet. 
Professor  Henslow  in  1843  drew  the  attention  of 
agricultural  chemists  to  this  deposit  as  a  source  of 
materials  for  manure,  and  since  then  superphos- 
phate manures  have  been  manufactured  from  it  to 
the  value  of  many  thousand  pounds  annually  ;  a 
striking  example  of  the  valuable  practical  result* 
which  frequently  flow  from  a  purely  scientific  dis- 
covery. 

O  tic*  an  important  seaport  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Herault,  is  built  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 23  miles  SW.  of  Montpcllier.  The  space 
inclosed  by  the  piers  and  breakwater  forming  the 
harbour  can  accommodate  about  400  vessels ;  and 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  forts.  A  brood  deep 
canal,  lined  with  excellent  quays,  connects  the  port 
with  the  Lake  of  Thau,  ami  so  with  the  Canal  du 
Midi  ami  the  Rhone,  thus  giving  to  Cette  an  ex- 
tmim  inland  traffic:  it  has  likewise  an  active 
foreign  commerce.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wine, 
brandy,  salt,  dried  fruita,  lish,  dyestuffs,  per- 
fumery, and  verdigris.  Cette  has  shipbuilding 
yank,  salt-works,  glass-works,  factories  for  the 
manufacture  of  syrups  and  graj»e-sugar,  &e.  It 
it  a  resort  for  sea  bathing,  and  has  extensive 
fisheries.  Colbert  founded  it  in  1660.  Pop.  ( 1872) 
55,181;  (1891 )  36,179. 

Ce'nta*  a  fortified  [»ort  belonging  to  Spain,  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  opposite  Gibraltar.  The 
town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colon v  of  Ad 
m  FrntriA,  so  called  from  the  seven  hills  rising 
We  in  a  group,  of  which  the  most  prominent  are 
Monte*  Almina  and  Hacho ;  on  the  latter,  the 
ancient  Ahyla  (one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules),  is  a 
utmng  fort,  and  on  the  former,  among  lieautiful 
gardens,  lies  the  New  Town.    Ccuta  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  hospital,  and  convents,  but  is  chiefly 
<i  importance  as  a  military  and  convict  station. 
The  harbour  is  small,  and  exposed  to  the  north, 
bat  has  a  lighthouse   and   some   small  trade. 
The  mixed  population  number  about  12,500.  The 
place  was  a  flourishing  mart  under  the  Arnlw,  who 
corrupted  \Vs  Roman  name  to  Scbtah  ;  there  the 
first  paper  manufactory  in  the  Western  world  is 
aaid  to  have  lieen  established  by  an  Arab  who  had 
fo»a^ht  the  industry  from  China.    In  1415  it  was 
captured   bv   the   Portuguese,  and   annexed  to 
Portugal;  it  fell  to  Spain  in  1580.    It  has  resisted 


several  sieges  by  the  Moors  ( 1694-1720  and  1732), 
and  is  still  the  most  important  of  the  four  African 
Prusulios  (q.v.). 

Cevadilla.  See  Sabadilla. 

C^venncs  (ancient  Cebenna),  the  chief  moun- 
tain-range in  the  south  of  France.  With  its  con- 
tinuations and  offsets,  it  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  river-systems  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Loire  and  Garonne.  Its  general  direction  is  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  commencing  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lvonnais  Mountains, 
and  extending  under  different  local  names  as  far  as 
the  Canal  du  Midi,  which  divides  it  from  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Oevennes 
extend  for  over  150  miles,  through  or  into  nine 
departments,  the  central  mass  lying  in  Lozere 
and  Ardeche,  where  Mont  Lozere  attains  5584  feet, 
and  Mont  Mezenc  ( the  culminating  point  of  the 
chain )  5754  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  3000 
to  4000  feet.  The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of 
primary  rocks,  covered  with  tertiary  formations, 
which  in  many  places  are  interrupted  by  volcanic 
rocks.  For  the  religious  ware  of  which  the  Cevennes 
have  lieen  the  arena,  see  Albioenses,  Camisakds, 
Walden.ses  ;  and  for  a  vivid  description  of  the 
Bcencrv  and  the  peasantry,  Mr  It.  L.  Stevenson's 
Travel*  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevtunes  ( 1879). 

Oylanite.   See  Spinel. 

Ceylon  (the  Taprohane  of  the  Creeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  Sereiulih  of  the  A  radian  Sitjhtx), 
an  island  and  British  crown  colony  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  the  south-east  of  India,  from  which  it  is 


separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Strait, 
32  to  120  miles  broad.  It  lies  between  5°  55'  and 
9*  51'  N.  lat,  and  79°  42'  and  81 '  55'  E.  long. 
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Extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  from  Point 
Palmyra  to  Dondera  Head,  266  miles ;  greatest 
width,  from  Colombo  to  Sangetmutkande,  140  miles. 
Area,  24,702  sq.  m.,  of  which  more  than  one-fifth 
is  under  cultivation. 

Physical  Feature*. — In  natural  scenery  Ceylon 
can  vie  with  any  part  of  the  worm  ;  and  as  it  rises 
from  the  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
a  tropical  vegetation,  it  seems  to  the  voyager  like 
some  enchanted  island  of  Eastern  story.  *  Its  hilb, 
•draped  with  forests  of  perennial  green,'  tower 
grandly  from  height  to  height,  till  they  are  lost  in 
clouds  and  mint.  Near  at  hand,  a  sea  of  sapphire 
blue  dashes  against  the  Implemented  rocks  that 
occur  at  isolated  points,  and  the  yellow  strands  are 
shaded  by  groves  of  noble  palms."  In  shape  Ceylon 
resembles  a  pear,  but  its  inhabitants  more  poetically 
compare  it  to  one  of  their  elongated  pearls.  Un- 
dulating plains  cover  about  four  parte  of  the  island, 
and  the  hfth  is  occupied  by  the  mountain-zone  of 
the  central  south,  which  has  an  elevation  of  from 
6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Pedrotalla- 
gal  la,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  range,  attains 
the  height  of  8260  feet ;  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Adam  s  Peak,  7420  feet  ;  and  the  tableland  of 
Nuwara-Kliya,  6210  feet. 

Geology.— The  mountain-system  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss,  fre- 
quently broken  up  l>y  intrusive  granite.  With  the 
exception  of  some  local  beds  of  dolomitic  limestone, 
the  gneiss  is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  and  the 
soil  is  composed  of  its  disintegrated  materials. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  rising ;  and  the 
immense  masses  of  corals  continually  increasing, 
retain  the  debris  brought  from  the  Indian  continent 
by  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  thus  form  a  flat, 
ever- increasing  madrepore  plain. 

Metal*  and  Precious  Stone*. — Iron  can  be  obtained 
in  great  quantities,  and  anthracite  ami  rich  veins 
of  plumbago  exist  on  the  southern  range  of  hills, 
(lold  has  recently  been  found.  The  gem*  of 
Ceylon  have  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial. 
Sapphires,  rubies,  the  oriental  topaz,  garnets, 
amethysts,  cinnamon  stone,  and  cats-eye  are  the 
principal  gems  and  precious  stones  of  the  island. 
The  declared  value  oi  the  precious  stones  exported 
is  altont  £10,000  annually ;  but  as  large  numbers 
are  purchased  by  passengers  calling  at  Colombo 
and  by  native  merchants  for  sale  in  Southern  India, 
the  actual  value  is  doubtless  verv  far  in  excess  of 
the  sum  named.  The  pearl -fisheries  of  Ceylon  were 
known  at  a  very  remote  date  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  world.  Under  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  governments,  and  now  under  the  British 
government,  the  pearl-fisheries  form  a  monopoly, 
and  are  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer,  who 
reports  when  a  sufficient  numlier  of  pearl-yielding 
oysters  have  reached  maturity,  and  when  the  pro- 
spect of  a  successful  fishing  is  thus  proltable. 
The  fishings  are  intermittent  and  occur  at  irreg- 
ular dates.  In  1863  the  value  of  |>earb  obtained 
was  £56,000;  in  1874,  it  was  £10.000;  in  1877, 
£19,000;  in  1879-80,  £29,500;  in  1881,  £59,800; 
in  1887,  £39,000;  and  in  the  intermediate  periods 
practically  nothing.  In  1890  the  valne  was  £17,000, 
in  1891  about  £52,000,  but  in  1892-95  nothing. 

llivera. — The  most  important  river  in  Ceylon  is 
the  Mahavila-ganga.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
vicinity  of  Adam's  Peak,  and  after  draining  more 
than  4000  sti.  m. ,  it  separates  into  several  branches, 
and  enters  the  ocean  near  Trincomalee.  The  south 
side  of  the  Island  is  watered  by  ten  rivers  of  con- 
siderable size. 

Harbours. — (iallc,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Ceylon,  and  Trincomalee  on  the  eastern  coast,  are 
the  only  natural  harbours  capable  of  containing 
ships  of  large  draught  The  construction  of  a 
breakwater  at  Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island, 


which  provides  safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  size 
in  all  weather,  has  concentrated  the  commerce  of 
the  bland  there,  and  has  also  attracted  from  Galle 
the  mail  and  ]>asseiiger  steamers  from  Europe, 
India,  Australia,  and  China,  which  used  to  coal 
and  tranship  at  Calle.  At  Trincomalee  are  the 
naval  stores  ami  dockyard,  and  the  harbour  is  the 
finest  in  eastern  waters. 

In  climate,  Ceylon  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  mainland  of  India,  and  as  an  island  enjoys  a 
more  equable  temperature.  The  average  for  the 
year  in  Colombo  (q.v. )  is  80°  in  ordinary  seasons. 
April  is  the  hottest  month  ;  and  in  May  the  south- 
west monsoon  commences  amid  a  deluge  of  rain, 
and  continues  the  prevailing  wind  till  October, 
when  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  :  80  inches  t* 
the  average  annual  fall  of  rain,  though  in  an 
exceptional  year  120  inches  have  been  registered. 
The  beautiful  tableland  of  Nuwara-Eliya  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans  in  1826,  and  is  now  used  as 
a  sanatorium.  Here  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
never  rises  alx>ve  70",  while  the  average  is  62° ;  the 
night*  are  cistl  and  refreshing.  The  north  of  the 
island,  including  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna,  the 
plains  of  Nuwara  Kalawa,  and  the  Wanny,  may  be 
reckoned  as  a  third  climatic  division.  Here*  the 
annual  fall  of  rain  does  not  exceed  30  inches,  and 
irrigation  is  largely  employed  in  agriculture, 
i  flora.-  The  general  uotanical  features  of  Ceylon 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  Southern 
India  A  very  large  number  of  the  species  of  plants 
is,  however,  peculiar  U>  the  island.  About  800  sjieciea 
(nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  found  in 
Ceylon)  are  endemic— that  is,  found  nowhere  else 
in  "the  world.  The  tree-vegetation  of  the  forests 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  such  endemic  species, 
and  not  a  few  of  endemic  genera.  The  affinities 
and  near  alliances  of  these  are  with  the  plants  of 
the  Malay  Islands  and  Peninsula  Hence,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  flora  of  Ceylon  partakes 
of  an  Indian  as  wefl  as  a  Malayan  character,  but 
is  identical  with  neither.  As  may  be  expected 
from  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  the  country 
the  flora  is  greatly  diversified.  In  the  south-west 
mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  grassy  tracts  called  jmtanas  and  the 
plantations  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona,  the  slope* 
and  summits  are  forest-clad.  The  trees  are  ever- 
green, with  thick  coriaceous  leaves,  growing  closely 
together  and  forming  dark  jungles.  The  under- 
growth is  largely  made  up  of  gregarious  plants 
known  as  Nilu,  species  of  the  genus  Strobilanthe*, 
which  only  flower  at  regular  intervals  of  five, 
six,  or  seven  years.  Tree-ferns,  often  25  feet  in 
height,  scarlet-flowering  rhododendrous,  numerous 
tufted  bamboos,  melastomads,  and  orchids  are 
found  in  mountain  forests.  In  the  low  country 
the  vegetation  is  marked   by  the  prevalence  of 

es,  the  cocoa-nut  being  pre-eminent.  The 
tiful  areca-palm,  the  feathery  jaggery  or 
kitul,  and  the  lordly  tali  pat  are  the  glories  of 
Ceylon  lowland  vegetation.  In  the  recesses  of 
low -country  forests  the  trees  are  high  and  closely 
packed.  Amongst  the  timl>er-trees  the  most 
valuable  are  the  calamander,  satin-wood,  and 
ebonv.  Two  very  interesting  and  peculiarly 
slender  tree-ferns  grow  in  the  not  steamy  forest* 
of  Ceylon,  as  also  the  most  admired  of  Cevlon 
orchids.  Dendrolrium  Maccarthia.  There  has  been 
extensive  cutting  down  of  forest  in  the  mountains 
of  Ceylon  to  establish  plantations,  and  the  low- 
lands  nave  suffered  no  less  severely  by  the  indolent 
nnd  improvident  practice  of  native  cultivation. 
As  a  consequence  numerous  foreign  weeds,  such 
as  the  lantana,  white  weed,  and  Spanish  needle, 
have  established  themselves  to  the  exclusion  of 
native  vegetation  in  the  hills;  while  in  the  low- 
lands coarse  grasses  and  worthless  scrub  have 
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covered  the  country.  The  orchids  of  Ceylon 
number  about  150  species.  With  the  excep- 
tion at  alsmt  a  dozen  Deudrobiums,  Erias,  and 
Saccolabiums,  and  the  lovely  Wanu-rdjah ,  there 
an;  few  of  a  striking  character.  The  ferns  num- 
ber about  270  species.  Among  the  latter  is  an 
anomalous  variety  which  bears  spores  on  the 
upper  instead  of  on  the  under  side  of  the  frond. 
One  »f  the  handsomest  native  trees  of  Ceylon  is 
toe  Mn rata  {  Lagerstnrtnia  Flus-reginm).  To  this 
mi^ht  !>e  added  the  Sarara  indica,  and  the  lovely 
NV  iSfuun  ftrrwt),  or  iron  wood.  In  the  forests 
climbing  plant*  and  epiphytes  of  prodigious  size 
and  striking  appearance  cover  the  trees  with  a 
iii.u*  of  parasitical  foliage  of  extraordinary  growth. 
In  the  north  of  Ceylon  the  drv  forest-region  is 
remarkable  for  its  valuable  timber-trees,  such  as 
the  Palo,  Halmilla  or  Trincomalce  wootl,  and 
ebony.  The  characteristic  palm  of  the  north  and 
or  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna  is  the  Palmyra  (lioras- 
nu  iabrUiformU ). 

Fauna.—  In  Ceylon,  quadrumanous  animals  are 
represented  by  the  Lorus  gracilis  and  five  Hpecies 
i if  monkeys.  Sixteen  species  of  bats  exist  in 
Ceylon,  including  the  flving-fox.  Of  the  larger 
carnirora,  the  bear  and  leopard ;  and  of  the 
entailer,  the  palm-cat  and  the  glossy  geuette  ( the 
rivet  of  Europeans )  mav  lie  mentioned.  The 
tiger  is  not  met  with  in  Ceylon.  Deer,  buffaloes, 
and  the  humped  ox  of  India  are  plentiful ;  thechev- 
rutains  (q.v.)  are  also  said  to  be  abundant  The 
elephant,  which  is  for  the  most  part  t  usk  less,  is 
emphatically  lord  of  the  forests  of  Ceylon.  The 
rild  Iwar  U  also  found.  Whales  arc  captured  off  the 
coast.  Three  hundred  and  twentv  species  of  birds 
are  found.  The  song  of  the  robin  and  long- tailed 
thrush,  and  the  flute-like  voice  of  the  oriole, 
are  heard  over  the  whole  mountain-zone  and 
far  down  into  the  neighbouring  plains.  Eagles, 
the  beantiful  peregrine  falcon,  owls,  swallows, 
kingfishers,  sun- birds,  bulbuls,  crows,  parroquet*, 
pififoiw,  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  and  many  others 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  might  be  mentioned  did 
»pace  permit.  Myriads  of  aquatic  birds  and 
waders,  amongst  which  the  flamingo  is  conspicu- 
ous, cover  the  lakes  and  lagoons.  Tho  crocodile 
»  tlie  largest  reptile  in  the  island  ;  tortoises  and 
lizard*  are  also  found.  There  are  a  few  species  of 
Tenomous  snakes,  and  of  these  the  ticpoloriga  and 
the  cobra  da  caj>ello  are  the  most  deadly. 

Inhabitants. — The   Singhalese   ( »S'inAo/<*c,  also 
spelt  i'inyalfM ),  the  most  numerous  of  the  natives 
«i  Ceylon,  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Uwse  colonists  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  who 
firo  settled  in  the  island  543  B.C.,  and  speak  an 
Anas  language  closely  allied  to  the  Pali  (q.v.). 
The  dress  of  the  men,  who  have  delicate  features 
and  slender  limbs,  looks  singularly  effeminate,  and 
(Tifisirts  of  a  comboy  or  waist-cloth,  very  much 
remolding  a  petticoat ;  their  long  hair,  turned 
wk  from  the  forehead,  is  confined  with  eomlis, 
wki  earrings  are  worn  bv  way  of  ornament.  Poly- 
andry irtill  lingers  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon  ;  but 
tliU  and  many  other  customs  repugnant*  to  Chris- 
tianity are  disappearing  under  the  influence  of 
of  which  the  Singhalese  readily  avail 
Ives.    The  Kandyans,  or  Highlanders,  are  a 
tfurdy  race,  and  maintained  their  independ- 
ence fur  three  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  the 
^  country  by  European  settlers.    The  Malabars, 
■*  Tamils,  have  sprung  from  those  early  invaders 
"i  Ceylon  who  from  time  to  time  swept  across 
Imm  Southern  Hindustan,  and  contended  with 
Singhalese  kings  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
uaiid.   They  have  formed  the  chief  population 
<i  Jaffna  for  full  2000  years,  and  constitutionally 
«reJ  the  Singhalese  and  Kandyans.    The  Moor- 
*»f  who  arc  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent 


of  the  native  communities,  are  met  with  in  every 
province  as  enterprising  traders,  and  are  generally 
belie  veil  to  be  of  Arab  descent.  The  '  burghers ' 
of  Ccvlon  are  people  of  European  descent,  who 
have  "become  naturalised.  Those  of  Portuguese 
extraction  hold  the  lowest  place,  and  are  mostly 
tradesmen  and  artisans ;  but  the  Dutch  burghers 
frequently  fill  responsible  ]x>*ts,  and  are  employed 
in  the  government  offices.  There  is  l»esides  a 
remarkable  tribe  of  outcasts — the  Yeddah*---hardly 
rvmovetl  from  the  wild  nnimal*  of  the  forest,  and 
believed  to  l>e  descended  from  the  Yakkln*.  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They 
occupy  a  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
and  liave  there  preserved  their  ancient  customs 
and  manner  of  living  unaltered  for  more  than 
2000  years. 

KcJigion.—TUc  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Bud- 
dhism (q.v.),  which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  island.  Its  sacred  lx>oks  are  identical  with 
those  of  Burma  and  Siam,  and  both  record  the 
doctrines  of  Gautama  in  the  Pali  language  ;  t  he 
deviations  are  in  matters  of  practice  The  Mala- 
bar kings  adulterated  Buddhism  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  Brahmanism,  introducing  the  worship 
of  Hindu  deities  into  tho  Buddhist  temples,  and 
this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case.  More 
than  once  have  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  sought  to 
restore  the  purity  of  their  faith — at  one  time  send- 
ing deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burma,  with 
this  object  in  view.  The  Burman  or  Amarapura 
sect  have  long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese 
Buddhism,  and  maintain  no  very  friendly  relations 
with  the  i>arty  who,  supported  by  the  priests  of 
Siam,  sanction  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  and 
the  employment  of  the  priesthood  in  secular 
occupations,  uphold  caste,  and  restrict  the  sacred 
liooks.  Caste  was  acknowledged  by  the  Singhal- 
ese prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  which 
in  principle  is  opposed  to  it ;  but  so  firmly  was  it 
rooted  that  it  still  endures,  though  more  as  a 
social  than  a  sacred  institution.  Gautama  Buddha 
is  said  to  have  visited  Ceylon  three  different  times 
to  preach  his  doctrine,  and  his  Sri-jMitla,  or  sacred 
footstep,  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  (q.v.  ), 
still  commands  the  homage  of  the  faithful.  Bud- 
dhism was  not,  however,  permanently  introduced 
into  Ceylon  till  307  B.C.  The  influence  of  the 
priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  piety  of 
the  Singhalese  kings,  monasteries  were  richly 
endowed,  and  at  the  present  day  no  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  island  is  com- 
puted to  ltelong  to  the  priesthood,  and  is  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  priests  of  Ceylon  are  divided 
into  two  orders ;  any  member  is  at  lil>erty  to  lay 
;  aside  his  ascetic  character,  and  return  to  a  secular 
j  life.  The  moat  celebrated  Buddhistic  relic  in 
j  Ceylon  is  the  Dtrfada,  or  sacred  tooth  of  Gautama, 
at'Kandy,  which  is  guarded  with  iealons  care, 
I  and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine ;  but  it  is  well 
1  known  that  the  original  relic  was  destroyed  by 
the  Portuguese,  aiul  the  present  substitute  is  a 
I  piece  of  discoloured  ivory*,  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  a  human  tooth.  Brahiuanisin  or  Hinduism  (see 
INDIA)  is  the  faith  of  the  Tamils  or  Malabars,  but 
the  Moormen  are  Mohammedans.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Dutch  Christians,  Protestant  missions 
to  the  natives  of  <  eylon  were  commenced  by  tho 
liaptists  in  1813.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  fol- 
lowed in  1814,  the  Americans  in  1816,  the  Church 
of  England  in  1818,  and  Christian  instruction  has 
made  some  progress  amongst  the  native  popula- 
tions. Schools,  collegiate  institutions,  and  female 
seminaries,  under  tho  direction  of  the  missionaries, 
are  in  successful  operation  ;  and  there  is  a  govern- 
ment system  of  education. 

Ancient  Buildings. — In  all  Buddhist  countries 
the  sacred  buildings  present,  with  certain  modifo-a 
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tions,  the  same  general  character  (see  articles 
BUDDHISM,  BURMA,  &c);  and  in  Ceylon  we 
find  the  three  classes  represented  hy  the  dagoha, 
or  relic-shrine,  the  temple  proper,  and  the  vihara 
or  monastery.  Tlie  labour  l>estowed  on  these  edi- 
fices in  the  earlv  ages  of  the  Singhalese  monarchy 
is  truly  astonisfung.  In  the  north  of  the  island, 
ruined  cities  buried  for  age*  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  have  been  discovered,  revealing  monuments 
that  in  dimensions  may  almost  compare  with  the 

^ nun  ids  of  Egypt.  The  most  remarkable  of 
ese  vestiges  of  an  early  civilisation  is  Pollnnar- 
rua,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ceylon  :  and  here  is 
the  celebrated  Gal-wihara,  a  rock  hewn  temple. 


Entrance  t<.  ttie  Ttunple  of  Dambula. 


The  cave-temple  of  Dambula  was  built  100  B.C., 
and  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  island.  The 
bell-shaped  tapering  dago  has  of  Ceylon,  as  relic- 
shrines,  answer  to  the  pagodas  of  Burma — which 
they  very  much  resemble  —  and  the  topes  of 
Afghanistan.  The  ruins  of  the  Jaytawanarama 
dagoha  still  reach  the  height  of  249  feet;  its 
diameter  is  360  feet;  and  from  lmsc  to  pinnacle 


The  AmbutstelU  Dagoha,  Mihintala. 


It  is  covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  The 
Ambustella  of  Mihintala  is  another  remarkable 
dagoha.  A  very  famous  object  in  connection  with 
Buddhism  in  Ceylon  is  the  snored  Bo  tree  (q.v.) 
of  Amiradhanura.  Amongst  the  antiquities  of 
Ceylon  must  V  mentioned  those  wonderful  monu- 
ments of  the  former  greatness  of  the  Singhalese 


people— the  ruined  tanks,  with  which  scarcely  any- 
thing of  a  similar  kind,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
can  lie  compared.  Thirty  colossal  reservoirs, 
and  about  700  smaller  tanks,  still  exist,  though 
for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The  restoration  of 
these  magnificent  works  of  irrigation  has  been 
for  some  time  carried  on  by  the  government.  In 
February  1SKH  the  largest  and  most  important 
tank  in  Cevlon,  that  of  Kalawewa,  was,  after  four 
years  of  labour,  completely  restored.  It  was  built 
400  A.D.  to  supply  Anuradhapura  with  water,  but 
has  lieen  ruinous  for  centuries.  Now  again  it  con- 
tains an  area  of  seven  square  miles  of  water  20  feet 
deep,  and  supplies  smaller  tanks  more  than  50 
miles  distant. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  may  l>e  conveniently 
divided  into  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  latter 
into  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  ami  British  periods. 
The  most  famous  of  the  Singhalese  liooks  is  the 
Ma/i/inuixa,  a  metrical  chronicle  in  the  Pali  lan- 
guage, extending  from  the  earliest  j>eriod  to  43*2  A.D., 
and  continued  to  1756.  The  story  liegins  with  the 
invasion  of  Wijayo  (543  B.C.),  son  of  a  petty  Indian 
sovereign  in  the  country  Watered  by  the  Ganges. 
He  sulslucd  the  Yakkhos,  the  altonginal  inhabit- 
ants ;  founded  a  dynasty  that  held  undivided 
sovereignty  in  Ceylon  for  nearly  eight  centuries; 
and  bestowed  on  his  kingdom  his  patrimonial  name 
of  Sihala  (whence  Singhalese.  Ceylon).  In  the 
reign  of  King  Devenipiatissa  (307  B.r.),  Buddhism 
was  established  as  the  national  religion,  and  his 
reign  was  further  remarkable  by  the  planting  of 
the  sacred  Bo-tree,  2X8  B.C. ;  and  now  commenced 
the  erection  of  those  stupendous  buildings  already 
noticed.  The  next  im|»ortant  e|s>di  in  Singhalese 
history  is  the  usurpation  of  the  Malahars  (237  B.C.), 
foreign  mercenaries  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  to 
whom  the  native  sovereigns  had  intrusted  the 
defence  of  the  island.  In  1071  A.D.  a  native 
dynasty  was  re-established  in  the  person  of  Wijayo 
Bahu,  which,  for  100  years,  delivered  the  country 
from  the  dominion  of*  the  Malaluirs.  Prakrama 
Bahu  commenced  a  reign  in  1153,  the  moat  re- 
nowned in  the  records  of  Ceylon.  He  devoted 
himself  to  religion  and  agriculture,  and  besides 
many  notable  icligious  edifices,  he  caused  no  less 
than  1470  tanks  to  be  constructed,  sul«sequently 
known  as  the  'seas  of  Prakrama.'  Thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  Malahars 
landed  with  a  large  army,  and  speedily  conquered 
the  whole  island.  In  1235  a  native  dynasty  re- 
covered a  part  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  reign 
of  Dharma  Prakrama  I  A.  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  Ceylon  ( 1505) ;  but  it  was  in  1517  that  they 
first  formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  Colombo 
for  trading  pur|»oses.  Their  encroachments  soon 
met  with  tierce  resistance  from  the  patriotic  Kan- 
dyans.  '  Amity,  commerce,  and  religion,*  was  the 
Portuguese  motto  ;  but  their  rule  in  Ceylon  is  a 
sad  story  of  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty.  They 
were  at  last  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch 
in  165H,  after  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  when  the 
fanatical  zeal  of  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith  was  replaced  by  the 
earnest  toil  of  the  Dutch  traders  to  intrench  their 
trading  monopolies.  But  the  purely  military 
tenure  of  the  Dutch  was  destined  to  give  place 
to  the  colonisation  of  the  British.  It  was  during 
the  great  Euroj»ean  war  succeeding  the  French 
Revolution  that  the  English  gained  possession  of 
the  island.  On  the  1st  August  1795  an  expedition 
under  Colonel  James  Stuart  landed  at  Trincomalee, 
which  was  speedily  captured,  and  finally  the  garri- 
son of  Colombo  surrendered  on  the  16th  February 
1796.  By  this  capitulation,  all  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments and  strongholds  in  Ceylon  were  ceded  to  the 
English;  though  the  island  was  not  formally  an- 
nexed to  the  British  crown  till  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
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27th  March  1802.  The  native  sovereigns,  however, 
continued  in  the  possession  of  their  mountain  ter- 
ritory ;  but  at  length  the  Kandyan  king,  Wikrama 
Ilaja  Singha,  after  perpetrating  the  most  frightful 
atrocities  <»n  his  own  j»eople,  seized  and  murdered 
certain  native  merchants,  British  subjects,  trading 
u>  Kandy.  War  followed,  January  1815;  Kandy 
was  taken,  and  the  tyrant  sent  a  captive  to  the 
fortre>»  of  Vellore.  On  the  2d  March  1815,  a 
treatv  was  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs,  by 
whkfi  the  king  was  formally  deposed,  and  his 
territories  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Kandyan  provinces, 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  hill  country  of  Ceylon 
a*  a  nrohable  Held  for  the  profitable  investment  of 
Rritwi  capital  and  energy,  and  among  other  agri- 
cultural enterprises  the  cultivation  of  coiree  was 
entered  upon.    The  condition  of  soil  aud  climate 

red  favourable,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
West  Indies,  and  the  consequent  lalxmr  diffi- 
cult!**, caused  a  rush  towards  (Vvlon,  and  the 
area  under  coiree  cultivation  rapidly  extended. 
The  enterprise,  though  subject  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tude incidental  to  tropical  agriculture,  steadily 
grew,  and  coffee  soon  became  the  staple  export 
from  the  island  ;  and  the  revenue  directly  and  in- 
directly derived  from  it  enabled  successive  gover- 
nor* to  bridge  rivers,  to  make  roads  and  railways, 
and  to  restore  many  of  the  ancient  irrigation  works 
which,  in  the  period  antecedent  to  British  rule, 
had  fallen  into  disrepair.  In  1869,  however,  a 
I'uu^ru?  ( Hemiktu  vastatrix)  attacked  the  leaves  of 
the  colfec-trees,  and  the  energy  of  the  tree  which 
bad  hitherto  produced  fruit  was  now  required  for 
the  constant  reproduction  of  leaf.  Everything 
which  practice  or  science  could  suggest  was  tried 
to  mitigate  or  overcome  the  pest,  out  in  spite  of 
all  effort*  it  steadily  increased  in  virulence,  nnd  the 
coffee-planters  were  obliged  to  turn  their  attention 
to  other  products  of  the  soil. 

Cinchona,  cacao,  cardamoms,  and  many  other 
pn.lurt*  were  introduced  with  varying  success, 
but  it  soon  became  plain  that  Ceylon  Mas  capable 
of  becoming  a  great  tea-producing  country,  and  tea 
ha«  liecome  the  chief  factor  in  restoring  the  finan- 
cial equilibrium.  Cinnamon  and  cocoa-nut  cultiva- 
tion are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  natives ;  tea,  cin- 
chona, cacao,  and  cardamom  cultivation  in  the 
hands  of  Europeans ;  and  the  export  table  shows 
how,  through  the  energy  of  the  planters,  new  pro- 
ducts have  to  a  great  extent  replaced  coffee. 

CoffMlacvt.  CuMliewt  Tm  In  lb. 

U73  905,403  ....   

ItTS  621J.2&2          ....  3..115 

1SHJ                           2rtO,053               2  1.522.SS2 

1SST  1HO.420        I7.4AO  I2,0I3,RHI» 

1«3                             56,423  H2,201',353 

In  1898  the  export  of  coffee  had  decreased  to 
1-S7I  cwt.,  while  that  of  tea  had  increased  to 
122.3H5.517  lb.  The  other  principal  export*  were 
ruwhona,  977.760  lb.,  and  antiunion,  4,281,165  lb. 
In  the  Mine  year  the  value  of  the  ex]>orts  to  the 
I'tiited  Kingifom  was:  tea,  £.'(,694,123;  plumbago, 
£1SK,J»33;  oil,  £180,402;  nuts  for  oil,  £164,469; 
"*t«,  £138,521  ;  and  cinnamon,  £62,951.  Minor 
♦xpirts  are  ebony,  cardamoms,  areca-nuts,  and 
<lve>.  The  princiiial  im|»orts  are  cotton  goods,  salt 
Mi.  rice,  coal  anu  coke,  spirit*,  and  wines. 

Cevlon  is  the  largest  and  most  imjiortantof  what 
are  known  as  the  crown  colonies  of  the  British 
tmj»ire.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
wmmr  aided  by  executive  anil  legislative  coun- 
cil* (the  former  consisting  of  five  memliers,  the 
Utter  of  fifteen,  partially  elective),  and  municipal 
nxmr-ik  Local  boards  and  village  tribunals  give 
a  measnre  of  self-government  to  the  people.  The 
population  of  Cevlon,  2,763,984  at  the  census  of 
had  risen  in  1891  to  3,008,239,  of  whom 
110 


2,000,000  were  Singhalese,  750,000  Tamil  immi- 
grants and  settlers,  200,000  Moormen  ( Mohamme- 
dans of  Arab  descent),  5500  Europeans,  20,000 
Eurasian  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch, 
2500  Veddahs,  22,000  of  mixed  race. 

The  revenue  in  1889  was  15,299,877  rujiees,  ami 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  400,000  rupees ;  in 
1898  the  revenue  had  increased  to  25, 138,669  rujiees, 
while  the  expenditure  was  22,843,852  rupees,  show- 
ing a  larger  surplus.  The  total  imports,  including 
specie,  were  valued  at  97,893,058  rupees,  and  the 
total  exports,  including  sjiecie,  at  85,372,022  ruj>ees. 
There  are  298  miles  of  railways  open,  and  1727 
miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  operation. 

See  works  on  Cevlon  by  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent 
(2  vols.  1859  i,  Ciinburi  Suckling  (2  vols.  187«i),  John 
Ferguson  ( 1887  ami  1S93 ),  Miss  Gordon  Cumrning  ( 18H1  I 
Alan  Walters  (1892),  H.  >V.  Cave  (1891  and  1897),  and 
Einil  Schmidt  (  Lei]).  18U7  . 

Cezlmbra*  a  coast  town  of  Portugal,  about  18 
miles  S.  of  Lisl>on.    Pop.  6815. 

Chabas.  Francois,  a  great  French  Egyptolo- 
gist, was  born  January  2,  1817,  at  Briancon. 
Though  at  first  engage*!  in  commerce,  he  found 
time  to  become  a  learned  linguist,  but  it  was  not 
till  1851  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
hieroglyphics.  The  first  results  of  his  studies 
appeareu  in  1856,  followed  by  a  series  of  invaluable 
books  and  papers,  elucidative  chiefly  of  two  im- 
portant pemsls  of  ancient  Egyptian  history— the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Ilyksos,  and  the 
time  of  their  expulsion.  Among  the  more  import- 
ant of  his  many  books  are — Les  Pasteur*  en  Eyi/pte 
(1868),  Histoircde  la  XIX.  Dynustit  et  specialcment 
des  Temps  de  V Exude  ( 1873 ),  ami  Etudes  sur  VAnti- 
quite  historiqtte  d'aprte  les  Sources  6/yptieunes  (2d 
ed.  1873).  From  1873  to  1877  he  edited  L'Eyyplo- 
logie.    He  died  at  Versailles,  May  17,  1882. 

Ctialtasite.  See  Zeolite. 

C'liablis*  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Yonne,  12  miles  E.  of  Auxerre.  It  gives  name  to 
an  esteemed  white  Burgundy  (q.v.)  wine.  Pop. 
2363. 

Chaco.  El  Gran.   See  Gran  Chaco. 

Chaconne  (Pr.),  an  obsolete  dance,  probably 
Spanish  [chacuna,  from  Basque  chocuna,  'pretty'). 
The  movement  is  slow,  and  the  music,  a  series  of 
variations  on  a  ground  bass,  mostly  eight  bars  in 
length,  appears  in  sonatas  as  well  as  in  ballets. 

Chad,  Lake.   See  Tsad. 

Chad,  St  (Ceadda),  was  born  in  Northumbria, 
became  a  pupil  of  St  Aidan,  spent  part  of  his  youth 
in  Ireland,  and  in  666  became  Bishop  of  York. 
Doubt  having  l>een  cast  on  the  validity  of  his  con- 
secration, he  withdrew  in  669,  but  was  immediately 
made  Bishop  of  Mercia,  fixing  the  see  at  Lichfield 
(q.v.).  He  died  in  672.  after  a  life  eminent  for 
humility  ami  sanctity.   See  Life  by  Warner  ( 1871 ). 

Chadwick*  Edwin,  C.B.,  a  social  reformer, 
l>orn  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  24th  January 
1801,  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1830. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  Jeremy  Bent  ham  by  an 
article  on  Life  Aasurances.  He  early  devoted  his 
attention  to  questions  of  social,  sanitary,  and  polit- 
ical science,  and  was  by  Lord  Grey's  government 
appointed  an  assistant-commissioner  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws.  His  report, 
published  in  1833,  commanded  great  attention,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  systems  of  govern- 
ment inspection.  On  the  organisation  of  the  new 
Poor-law  Board,  Chadwick  was  appointed  secretary. 
In  connection  with  this  Board,  and  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  Chadwick  for  twenty  years  was 
energetic  in  improving  the  administration  of  poor- 
law  funds  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country. 
His  report  on  interments  in  towns  (1843)  laid  the 
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foundation  of  later  legislation  on  the  subject.  He 
nerved  on  commissions  as  to  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  on  preventable  disease**,  and 
on  education.  On  a  change  being  mode  in  the 
Hoard  of  Health  in  1854,  Chadwick  retired  with  a 
pension.  He  afterwards  took  great  interest  in 
promoting  competitive  examinations  for  govern- 
ment offices,  and  indeed  in  almost  all  question*  of 
social  economy.  He  was  an  active  memlier  of  the 
Social  Science  Association.  Some  of  his  papers 
appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Statistical  Society 
and  of  the  British  Association.  Died  July  5,  1890. 
See  Chudirick's  Work  and  Works  on  Health  and 
Social  Jieform,  by  Richardson  ('2  vols.  188T>). 

CtlH'ronea*  a  town  in  ancient  Bo?otia,  near  the 
river  Cephissus,  memorable  for  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  here  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  338  B.C. 
This  defeat  struck  a  death-blow  to  the  lils'ities  of 
Greece,  and  broke  the  heart  of  Isocrates ;  it  was 
the  '  dishonest  victory  '  that  '  killed  with  report  that 
old  man  eloquent.'  A  colossal  marble  lion,  together 
with  the  bones  of  260  Greeks,  was  dug  up  here  in 
1880.  Here  also  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of 
Mithridatea  in  86  B.C.  The  famous  Plutarch  was 
a  native  of  Chieronea. 

Chu'toderinn.  a  remarkable  primitive  gas- 
teropod,  which  in  some  respects  serves  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  worm  and  snail  type.  See 
Chiton. 

Chwtodon*  a  typical  genus  of  a  family  of  bony 
fishes,  known  as  Squamipennes.  The  l>ody  is 
much  compressed  sideways,  and  consequently  high; 
the  scales  are  more  or  less  smooth,  and  cover  portions 
of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  Isnindary  between  lins  and  lssly  is  indistinct. 


Chmtodon  setifer. 

The  mouth  is  generally  small  in  front  of  the  snout, 
and  the  slender  teeth  are  arranged  in  bands.  The 
lower  ravs  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  branched,  and 
the  hind  fins  are  situated  far  forward  on  the  thorax. 
The  Sqiramipennes,  or  as  some  would  call  them,  the 
Chirtodontiuie,  are  tropical  fishes,  abounding  near 
coral  reefs,  and  well  suited  in  the  beauty  of  their 
colouring  to  such  brilliant  surroundings.  They 
feed  on  small  animals,  are  never  very  large,  and 
but  little  used  for  food.  Chjrtodon  itself  is  a  large 
genus,  with  some  70  Wautiful  s|>ecies  from  the 
tropical  Atlantic  and  Indo- Pacific.  It  has  one 
dorsal  fin,  and  a  moderately  long  snout.  In  Chelmo 
the  snout  is  longer,  and  is  used  to  draw  animals 
from  their  crevices.  It  often  gets  false  credit  for 
catching  insects  by  spouting  water.  Heniochns  is 
another  pretty  genus  with  horns  on  its  head. 
Holacantnus,  one  species  of  which  is  called  the 
'  Kmperor  of  Japan  by  the  Dutch,  is  yet  more 
brilliantly  adorned,  and  Pomacanthns  is  peculiarly 
variable  in  its  colouring.  The  Atlantic  species  of 
Ephippus  (  E.  faber)  is  peculiar  in  the  pathological- 
like  enlargement  of  Mime  of  the  liones  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  The  Archer-fish  (q.v.)  is  an  allied 
See  Gunther,  Study  of  Fishes  ( 1880). 


Our  t  omuls  (Gr.,  'bristle-footed'),  a  class  of 
worms  including  familiar  types  like  the  Earth- 
worm, the  Fisherman's  Lobworm,  and  the  Sea- 
mouse.  They  are  often  included  under  the  title  of 
Annelids  or  ringed  worms.  The  body  consists  of 
numerous  more  or  less  similar  joints ;  and  the 
locomotor  organs  are  furnished  with  or  represented 
by  bristles.  The  class  is  split  into  two  main 
orders  of  Oligoelweta  and  I  olyclueta,  of  which 
the  latter  is  much  the  larger.  The  Oligocholia 
have  very  rudimentary  locomotor  structures, 
which  are'  in  fact  reduced  to  bristles ;  they  are 
fresh  water  or  subterranean  in  habit ;  the  familiar 
earthworm  ( Lumbricus )  and  certain  river  ami 
pond  worms  (e.g.  Tubifex  and  Nais)  are  com 
mon  representatives.  The  Polychieta  are,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  marine ;  the  bristles,  which 
are  numerous,  are  fixed  in  special  locomotor  out- 
growths ;  and  many  other  characters,  such  as  the 
possession  of  antenmr,  gills,  &c,  distinguish  them 
from  the  earthworm  order,  and  are  in  obvious  asso- 
ciation with  their  very  different  habits.  Many  of 
them,  described  as  errant,  lead  a  free  life,  and  are 
carnivorous  in  their  diet.  The  common  Nereis,  or 
Alitta,  and  the  Sea-mouse  (Aphrodite)  are  go<Ki 
examples.  A  large  number,  however,  are  sedentary 
in  habit,  vegetarian  in  diet,  and  often  inhabit  tubes. 
The  lobworm  (Arcnicola),  the  common  Serpula, 
and  Terelsdla  are  characteristic  types.  To  the  two 
main  orders  of  Cluctopods  above  mentioned,  the 
jtarasitic  Mvzostomata  causing  1  galls '  on  feather- 
stars  (Crinouls),  and  the  primitive  aberrant  Sacco- 
cirrus  must  be  added.  Polvgordius  is  another 
common  marine  worm  whicn,  along  with  a  few 
others,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  survival  of  the 
ancestral  Cluctopods  or  Annelids.  See  Earth- 
worm, Lobworm,  Sea-mouse,  Worms,  &c. 

Chafer,  a  common  name  for  beetles  or  coleop- 
terous insects,  especially  for  those  which,  either  in 
the  perfect  or  larval  state,  are  destructive  of  plants, 
particularly  of  the  wood,  hark,  or  roots  of  trees. 
The  word  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  generally  as 
part  of  a  name,  with  some  prefix  ;  thus,  we  have 
Cock-chafer,  Rose-chafer,  Bark-chafer,  &c.  Kafer  is 
the  German  word  for  '  beetle.' 

Chaffinch  (Fringilla  Calebs),  one  of  the  com- 
monest British  birds," a  species  of  Finch  (q.v.),  and 
probably  that  to  which  the  name  Finch,  now  so 
extended  in  its  signification,  originally  belonged. 
Fink,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  and  pink  and 
twink,  still  used  in  England  as  popular  names, 
have  some  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  common 
call-note  of  the  chaffinch.  The  whole  length  of 
the  bird  is  alsmt  six  inches.  The  tail  is  very 
slightly  forked.  The  beak  is  almost  equal  in 
breadth  and  height.  The  male,  in  summer,  has  the 
top  of  the  heat!  and  nnjie  of  the  neck  bluish-gray  ; 
the  back,  chestnut ;  the  wings  almost  black,  with 
two  conspicuous  white  bars  ;  the  tail  nearly  black. 
The  lower  surface  is  reddish.  The  colours  of  the 
female  are  much  duller  than  those  of  the  male. 
The  chaffinch  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species, 
being  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  in 
some  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  as 
far  west  as  the  Azores.  In  the  colder  northern 
countries  it  is  migratory ;  in  more  southern 
regions  it  is  stationary.  Linnaus  gave  it  the 
specific  name  ctrlcbs,  from  ol>serving  that  the 
flocks  seen  during  winter  in  Sweden  consisted 
chiefly  of  males,  the  females  having,  as  he  sup- 
posed, sought  a  milder  climate.  A  partial  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  observed  also  in  the  great 
winter-flocks  in  Britain,  but  it  is  only  partial ; 
and  Yarrell  thinks  that  the  young  males  of  the 
previous  season,  which  resemble  the  females  in 
plumage,  are  associated  with  them,  and  have  been 
mistaken  for  them.    The  flocks  seen  in  Britain  in 
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winter  are  believed  to  be  augmented  by  migration 
from  Scandinavia.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  or 
five  in  number,  of  pale  purplish  buff  colour,  spar- 
ingly streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 
The'  chaffinch  feeds  in  great  part  on  insects,  and 
d.*s  much  service  in  summer  by  destroying  aphides 
and  caterpillars  ;  but  eats  also  seeds,  and  is  some- 
times persecuted,  because  in  spring  it  pulls  up  ami 
eat*  young  turnips  and  radishes  when  in  the  seed- 
leaf.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  beeches 
and  conifers.  (  Jreat  numbers  of  chaffinches  are 
killed  for  the  table  in  Italy.  In  Germany  this 
Unl  was  formerly  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  song- 
Unl.  Its  notes  are  very  clear  and  loud,  but  sonic 
individuals  greatly  excel  the  ordinary  multitude  of 
tbeir  species.  The  common  Scotch  name  of  the 
chaffinch  is  Shilfa. 

C'haeny.  an  important  railway  junction  and 
commercial  centre  in  the  French  department  of 
Hatee-Ct- Loire,  on  the  Canal  du  Centre,  32  miles  S. 
<>f  L>ij<»u.    As  the  key  of  the  roads  to  the  Loire 
district,  it  has  been  strongly  fortified.    Pop.  4291. 
fhagos  Islands.  See  Diego  Garcia. 
(hacre«s  a  town  of  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
i«  the>.  cm-wit  of  the  Isthmus  of  1'ananiA,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River.    A  poor  place 
at  best,  with  n  harUmr  for  vessels  drawing  from 
10  to  12  feet  of  water,  it  was  almost  forsaken  on 
the  stoppage  of  the  1'anama  Canal.    Pop.  1000. 
Tbe  river  Chagres  rises  alaiut  10  miles  NE.  of 
Panama,  makes  an  immense  bend  round  to  the  NE,, 
and  enters  the  CaribWan  Sea.   Though  towards  its 
month  it  varies  in  depth  from  16  to  3o  feet,  it  is,  by 
rea>on  of  its  rapidity  ami  its  falls,  of  little  use  for 
navigation.    The  Hue  of  the  Panama  Canal  (see 
Pas  aha)  lay  partly  by  the  valley  of  the  Chagres. 
Chaillu.  Paul  du.   See  Du  Chaillu. 

Chain,  in  Surveying  (called  Gunter's  Chain, 
from  it>»  inventor,  Edmund  (Junter,  q.v. ),  is  a  mea- 
sure of  22  yard-  long,  composed  of  100  iron  links, 
<!*ch  of  which  is  thus  7  1*2  inches  long.  As  an 
acre  contains  4H40  square  yards,  10  square  chains 
r£»  x  22  ■  10  ^  4*40  square  yards)  or  100,000 
square  links  make  an  acre. 

Chain  Cable.  See  Cable. 

Chain-mail,  or  Chain-armour,  much  used  in 
Europe  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  still 

used  in  India 
and  the  inte- 
rior of  the 
Asiatic  conti- 
nent, consists 
of  hammered 
iron  links,  con- 
nected  together 
by  riveted 
links  so  that 
each  link  em- 
braces four 

oflxr*.  and  worked  into  the  form  of  a  garment. 
Nxli  armour  was  much  more  flexible  and  con- 
"ni-nt  to  the  wearer  than  that  which  was  formed 
•>t  »u*l  „r  brans  plates,  but  was  less  fitted  to  l»ear 
ibf  limit  of  a  lanc»«.    See  ARMOUR. 

Hia  in -plates,  on  shipboard  ( wood  vessels), 
■v  intn  plates  bolted  Isdow  the  channels  to  serve 
a*  attachments  for  the  dead-eyes,  through  which 
t*  Ktanding  rigging  or  shrouds  and  back -stays  are 
r»vf  and  secured.  In  most  of  the  modern  iron-steel 
s<*+U  nqying  screics  take  the  place  of  the  older 
•/-W'V'c  the  chain-plates  to  which  they  are 
itUelied  consisting  simply  of  flat  palms,  having 
*»  f?e  projection,  riveted  to  the  inside  of  the  sheer 
«  top  »trake  of  shell  plating. 
Chain*.  <  'hai  n-making  lieing  a  distinct  trade 
it«elf,  thoroughly  reliable  chains  can  only  be 


made  by  men  trained  to  the  work,  although 
some  of  the  very  small  sizes  of  common  chains 
are  made  by  women,  boys,  and  girls.  Chains 
are  of  two  generally  distinct  kinds — short-link 
or  unstudded  (frequently  called  dose-link)  chain, 
and  stud-link  or  stayed  chain.  The  former  usually 
embraces  the  smaller  sizes  of  chain  up  to  1 '  inches, 
and  the  latter  comprises  ships'  cables  and  other 
heavy  chains.  Short-link  chuin  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  end  of  the  bar  from  which 
the  link  is  to  be  made  is  heated,  then  cut  to 
gauge,  and  while  still  hot  is  lient  into  I" -form  ;  the 
free  ends  are  then  heated  to  a  white  heat  and  flat- 
tened or  scarphed  by  a  hammer,  and  in  this  state 
they  are  brought  together  ami  welded  so  as  to  form 
the  other  end  of  the  link.  The  flattening  or  scarph- 
ing  of  the  two  ends  and  the  closing  of  them  being 
all  done  in  one  heat,  the  scarphed  ends  are  again 
heated  to  welding-point,  and  the  link  is  placed  in  a 
suitable  recess  under  a  hollow-faced  tool,  worked 
mechanically,  which  strikes  the  roughened  weld 
and  ultimately  finishes  it  ofl"as  smooth  as  the  other 
end  of  the  link.  The  result  is  the  finished  link, 
and  when  the  lirst  has  l»een  completed,  another 
piece  of  iron  is  ls*nt  in  the  same  way  and  threaded 
or  rove  through  it,  ami  another  link  formed  and 
finished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  In  this 
way  each  successive  link  is  added  until  the  required 
lengt  h  of  chain  is  made. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  the  way  in  which 
chains  generally  are  made,  but  as  a  rule,  links 
of  chains  of  1-inch  diameter  and  over  are  welded 
at  the  side  instead  of  at  the  coil,  and  a  stud 
or  stay-pin  is  welded  across  from  side  to  side  of 
the  link.  The  larger  sizes  of  chains  and  chain- 
cables  are  made  by  men,  and  the  expert  workman 
when  employed  making  first-class  chains  of  all 
descriptions  gets  an  extra  price  for  his  skill  and 
laWur.  Common  (not  to  say  inferior)  chains, 
however,  are  too  often  welcomed  by  l»argain-loving 
users  if  they  can  at  all  be  made  to  pass  the  statu- 
tory tests.  Chains  which  stand  certain  of  the 
standard  tests  may  lie  found  totally  unequal  to 
meet  certain  others,  and  superior  and  inferior  parts 
are  often  purposely  mingled  in  one  chain  by  dis- 
honest  makers  to  cheapen  production  and  defeat 
the  system  of  testing  The  iron  used  for  very 
superior  chains  is  selected  not  only  for  its  tensile 
strength  and  welding  properties,  but  for  its  ductility, 
as  high  tensile  strength  is  not  infrequently  possessed 
by  a  hard  brittle  iron,  liable  to  snap  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  sudden  jerk,  and  therefore  totally  un- 
suited  for  chains.  The  system  of  testing  cables 
followed  by  Lloyd's  Register  Society  well  exem- 
plifies what  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  all 
chains.  Every  I. 5  fathom  length  is  subject  to  a 
fair  standard  strain,  sufficient  to  detect  bad  work- 
manship, by  pulling  asunder  or  opening  any  defec- 
tive welds,  yet  not  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  nature 
of  the  material  by  crystallising  it^-a  result  invari- 
ably produced  by  overstraining.  This  standard 
test,  however,  not  being  the  extreme  limit  of  strain 
which  the  chain  ought  to  l»car  in  actual  use  at  sea, 
a  few  links  are  required  to  be  cut  out  at  random 
from  any  part  of  each  l.r>- fathom  length,  aud  sub- 
mitted to  a  so-called  breaking  strain  of  ,t0  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  the  standard  test.  If  these  trial  pie<-es 
are  found  to  withstand  this  extra  strain  satisfac- 
torily, they  are  then  assumed  to  represent  a  fair 
average  of  the  strength  of  that  particular  length  to 
which  they  l>elnng.  This  operation  l»eing  gone 
through  with  satisfactory  results  in  each  length  of 
cable,  the  whole  is  then  passed,  and  certified 
accordingly.  Any  unsatisf acton-  lengths  are  con- 
demned, marked,"  and  sent  back  to  the  manufac- 
turer. 

In  his  treatise  on  Chain  Cable*  and  Chains,  Mr 
T.  W.  Trail,  surveyor-in-chicf  to  the  Board  of 
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Trade,  says  :  'Since  the  Act  of  1871,  which  came 
into  operation  in  the  early  part  uf  1873,  until  the 
latter  part  of  1883,  a  period  of  about  eleven  years, 
nearly  165,(100  tons  of  chain  have  been  certified 
to,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  parliament,  as 
having  duly  withstood  the  statutory  tests,  repre- 
senting about  3,199,000  fathoms  of  chain,  ami  for 
which  it  is  computed  that  from  about  two  and  a 
quarter  million  to  altout  two  and  a  half  million 
pound*  sterling  have  been  paid.1 

Chain-shot,  an  obsolete  artillery  projectile, 
consisting  of  two  balls  connected  by  a  short  chain, 
formerly  used  to  destroy  the  rigging  of  ships,  \c. 
As  case-shot  and  shrapnel  shell  answer  the  same 
purpose,  its  use  has  U'en  discontinued. 

Chalaza.  The  first  layer  of  albumen  deposited 
upon  the  yolk  of  an  egg  as  it  descends  the  bird's 
oviduct,  is  peculiarly  viscous,  and  thus  l»ecomes 
twisted  into  two  strands  which  keep  the  yolk  in 
the  middle  of  the  more  fluid  albumen.  These 
cords  are  also  called  rhnlazn . 

Chalce'don,  a  city  of  ancient  Bithynia.  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,  opposite  to  Byzantium.  It 
was  founded  684  B.C.  by  a  colony  from  Megara.  and 
eoou  liecame  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  im- 
portance. Taken  by  the  Persians,  it  finally  merged 
into  the  Human  empire,  under  which  it  was  made 
a  free  city.  Chosroes,  the  Persian,  captured  it  in 
616  A.D.,  after  which  it  declined,  until  it  was 
finally  demolished  by  the  Turks,  who  used  it* 
ruins  to  build  mosques  and  other  edifices  at  Con- 
stantinople. Chalcedon  wiis  the  birthplace  of  the 
philosopher  Xenrtcrates. 

The  rotmril  of  Chalcedon  was  the  fourth  o'cumcni- 
cal  council,  and  was  assembled  (4.">1  A.r». )  by  the 
emperor  Marcian  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
form  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Christ 
which  should  equally  avoid  the  errors  of  the  Nes- 
torians ( q. v. )arul  Monophy  sites ( q.v. ).  Six  hundred 
bishops,  almost  all  of  the  Eastern  Church,  were 
present.  The  doctrine  declared  to  l>e  orthodox 
was,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two  natures,  which 
could  not  l»e  intermixed  (this  clause  was  directed 
against  the  Monophysites ),  and  which  also  were  not 
in  entire  separation  (this  was  directed  against  the 
Nestorians),  but  which  were  ho  conjoined,  that  their 
union  destroyed  neither  the  peculiarity  of  each 
nature,  nor  the  oneness  of  Christ's  jterson. 

Ctialced'ony  (often  misspelled  Ctilredony),  a 
beautiful  mineral  of  the  quartz  family,  consisting 
of  quartz  with  some  admixture  of  opal".  It  derives 
its  name  from  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  near  which  it 
is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and  has  been 
known  by  the  same  name  from  ancient  times.  It 
never  occurs  in  crystals,  but  usually  in  mammillarv, 
botryoidal,  or  stalaelitic  forms,  lining  or  entirely 
filling  the  cavities  of  rocks,  and  more  particularly 
old  igneous  rocks,  such  as  the  basalt-rocks  of  Scot- 
land, the  Faroe  Isles.  Iceland,  &e.  It  constitutes 
the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  many  agates.  It 
is  generally  translucent,  sometimes  .semi-trans- 
parent, has  a  somewhat  waxy  lustre,  and  is  in 
colour  generally  white  or  bluish  white,  sometimes 
reddish  white,  sometimes  milk  white,  less  frequently 
gray,  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black. 
Its  fracture  is  even,  or  very  slightly  coiichoidal. 
Chalcedony  is  much  use* I  in  jewelry,  for  brooches, 
necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  the  largest 
pieces  being  sometimes  made  into  little  boxes,  cups, 
«£c.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients,  and  many 
beautiful  engraved  specimens  appear  in  antiquarian 
collections.  Chalcedonies  with  disseminated  spots 
of  brown  and  red  were  once  very  highly  prized,  and 
were  called  Stiymite*  or  St  Stephen's  stnnes.  Petri- 
fied Plants  are  sometimes  found  in  chalcedony,  in 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  incused  whilst  it 
wm  in  course  of  formation.     Si«ecimcns  of  chal- 


cedony are  sometimes  found  inclosing  a  little  water 
in  the  interior,  which  gives  them  a  very  beautiful 
ap}>earance ;  but  the  water  easily  escapes,  and  to 
prevent  this,  rings  or  other  ornaments  made  of  such 
stones  are  kept  in  distilled  water  when  not  worn. 
The  ancients  set  a  very  high  value  on  these  en- 
h yd ntcs  (C>r.  en,  'in,'  and  nydor,  'water').  See  • 
Jasper, 

4 'haired  onyx  (or,  erroneously,  Caleedotiyx),  a 
name  given  to  agates  formed  of  cacholong,  or  a 
white  opaque  chalcedony,  alternating  with  a  grayish 
translucent  chalcedony. 

Chalcliihuitl.  the  Indian  name  of  a  green- 
coloured  stone,  taken  from  a  quarry  near  Santa  Fe, 
and  by  some  regarded  as  a  species  of  turquoise,  by 
others  identified  with  Jade  (q.v.).  It  was  valued 
above  gold  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  fashioned 
it  into  neads  and  ornaments. 

Chalcididu*.  a  small  family  of  short-tongued 
lizards,  restricted  to  America.  Chalcides  ( C. 
ftaitJKtns)  occurs  in  tropical  America.  Hetero- 
dactylus  is  an  allied  Brazilian  genus.  The  same 
title  is  applied  to  a  family  of  insects.   See  Chalcis. 

Cliah'ift,  the  capital  of  the  Creek  island  of 
EulKca.  on  the  Euripus,  a  strait  separating  the 
island  from  Bo*otia,  and  here  only  120  feet  wide, 
Chalcis  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  it 
soon  became  a  great  trade  centre,  sending  out 
colonies  to  Macedonia,  where  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidicc  commemorated  it*  name,  as  well  as  to 
Campania  ( L'u wit),  South  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Suc- 
cessively Athenian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman,  it 
was  a  place  of  great  military  importance,  nearly 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  many  fine 
temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Aristotle  died  here.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
prosperous  under  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  until  its  conquest  by  the 
Turk's  in  1470.    Pop.  ( 1879)  6877  ;  ( 1889)  9919. 

Chalcitf*  a  typical  genus  of  a  large  family  of 
H  vmcnopterous  insects,  not  unlike  small  wasits. 
The  family  (Chalcidida*  or  Pteromalini)  has  this 
great  importance  that  the  larva*  of  its  meml>ers  are 
parasitic  in  the  eggs,  larva;,  or  pupa1  of  other  insects, 
and  as  some  of  the  latter  are  very  destructive  to 

Sdants,  their  parasites  are  animals  to  be  thankful 
or.  Thus  forms  so  different  as  the  cabliagc  butter- 
fly and  the  destructive  Hessian  fly  have  their  attend- 
ant Pteromalini.  Many  of  the  so-called  gall-wasps 
(Cvnipida-)  which  cause  many  of  the  commonest 
galls— for  instance  on  the  oak,  or  the  curious  bunches 
on  rose  and  briar  bushes— are  preved  upon  by  Chal- 
cidida'. Some  of  the  hosts  of  these  Chalcida*  are 
themselves  parasitic,  and  thus  we  have  parasites 
within  jwirasites,  or  double  parasitism,  there  being 
in  this  case  no  honour  among  thieves.  Altogether 
over  2000  species  of  Chalcidida*  are  known. 
Chaldtra.  See  Babylonia  ;  for  Chalpee,  see 

AllAM.KA. 

<  lialdcr,  an  old  Scotch  dry  measure,  con- 
taining 16  bolls.    See  Boll  and  I-IARS. 

I     Chaldron  (  Lat  caldarium,  '  a  vessel  for  warm 
water'),  an  old  dry  measure  used  in  selling  coal, 

'  and  containing  36  heaped  bushels  ( =  25$  cwt. ). 
Coal  is  now  sold  by  weight. 

Chalet  is  the  French  Swiss  name  for  the  wooden  ■JC~ 
hut  of  the  Swiss  herdsmen  on  the  mountains ;  but 
is  also  extended  to  Swiss  dwelling-houses  generally, 
and  to  picturesque  and  ornate  villas  built  in  imita- 
tion of  them. 

Chaleurs,  Bay  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  l»etween  Gaspe,  a  district  of  Quebec, 
and  New  Brunswick,  having  a  depth  of  90  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  width  varying  from  12  to 
20.  It  is  deep  and  well  sheltered, 
frequented  for  ita  mackerel  fisheries. 
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Oalioe  (1459)  at  Nettlecorabe, 

County  Somerset. 
(Ffitn  Crippa*  Old  KityluA  PlaU.) 


<  halfont  St  Giles  «■  village  of  Buckiugham- 
»huv.  16  miles  fcE.  of  Aylesbury.    Milton')*  cottage 
i  was  purchased  by  the  nation  in  1SS7. 

^  t  halgrove,  «  village  13  miles  SE.  of  Oxford, 
the  «*ne  of  a  skirmish  in  the  Civil  War  between 
IVince  Rupert's  cavalry  and  a  parliamentary  force 
on«]er  Hampden,  in  which  that  patriot  received  his 
death  wound,  June  18,  1643. 

Chalice  (Lat.  calix,  'a  cup').  The  name  has 
loajr  been  applied  only  to  the  cnjis  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  wine  in  the  holy  communion. 
Anciently  made  of  glass,  precious  stone,  horn,  and 

other  su Instances, 
chalice*  have  for 
many  centuries 
lieen   fonncd  of 
silver,  or  some- 
times gold,  occa- 
sionally enriched 
with    j  e  \v  e  1  s. 
Their  fashion  has 
followed  the  art 
of   the  times, 
the  hemispherical 
ImiwI  and  plain 
circular   foot  of 
Itomanesque  or 
Norman  days 
giving  way  to  a 
conical  ImiwI  and 
hexagonal  foot  in 
the  Perpendicu- 
lar  period,  and 
these  in  turn  to 
more  modern 
shapes,  seldom  of 
wen  beauty  and  excellence  as  those  of  Cothic 
design.     Before   the  Reformation  a  crucifix  or 
other  sacred  device  always  occupied  one  side  of 
the  foot.     The  chalice  was  usually  accompanied 
Ia  a  paten,  which  might  serve  as  a  cover  to  the 
!»»wl,  as  well  as  for  carrying  the  wafer  or  bread. 
In  medieval  times  a  chalice  oT  tin  or  pewter,  if  not 
«i  diver,  was  placed  in  the  colli u  of  ecclesiastics  at 
tarial.   The  chalice  is  the  emblem  of  St  John  the 
F.vanjjelijit.    Old  chalices  are  much  sought  after  by 
mllcetors.    The  glass  '  Luck  of  Eden  hall,'  preserved 
in  the  family    of  Musgrave.   near   Penrith,  is 
apparently  an  old  chalice.    The  tise  of  the  mixetl 
mliee,  the  mingling  of  water  with  the  wine  used 
m  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  the  Roman  rite,  has 
'jeen  matter  of  controversy  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  chalice  veil  or  corporate  was  a  covering 
for  the  chalice. 

Chalk,  a  soft  earthy  variety  of  limestone  or 
orhonate  of  lime,  forming  great  strata,  ami  claim- 
ins  the  attention  of  the  geologist  even  more  than  of 
the  mineralogist  ( see  CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM  ).  It  is 
iwwrally  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  but  some- 
time* snow- white.  It  is  easily  broken,  and  has  an 
•arthy  fracture,  is  rough  and  very  meagre  to  the 
touch,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  It 
litRerally  contains  a  little  silica,  alumina,  or  mag- 
iwia.  sometimes  all  of  these.  Although  often  very 
»"ft  and  earthy,  it  is  sometimes  so  compact  that  it 
oan  1*  used  as  a  building-stone ;  and  it  is  used  for 
-bis  purpose  either  in  a  rough  state,  or  sawn  into 
'  proper  shape  and  size.  It  is  burned  into 
'loirklime,  and  nearly  all  the  houses  in  I<ondon  are 
talented  with  mortar  so  procured.  The  siliceous 
;wticl«s  being  separated  by  pounding  ami  diffusing 
:n  water,  it  becomes  whiting,  of  which  the  domestic 
'm*  are  familiar  to  even'  one.  Carpenters  and 
<<h"rs  use  it  for  making  marks,  which  are  easily 
'flared  :  the  blackbcxirtl  and  piece  of  chalk  are  now 
"itnromi  equally  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  universities 
•*!  in  the  humblest  village-schools.    Chalk,  per- 


fectly purilied,  is  mixed  with  vegetable  colouring 
matters,  such  as  turmeric,  litmus,  saffron,  and  sap- 
green,  to  form  pastel  colours  or  coloured  chalks ; 
out  vegetable  colours  which  contain  an  acid  are 
changed  by  it  (see  Crayon).  The  Vienna  white 
of  artists  is  simply  purified  chalk.  In  a  perfectly 
purified  state  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine  to 
correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Chalk  is  also 
extensively  used  as  a  manure.   See  Lime,  Manure. 

Black  Chalk  is  a  mineral  quite  different  from 
common  chalk,  and  apparently  receives  it«  name 
from  resembling  it  in  meagreness  to  the  touch,  in 
soiling  the  lingers,  and  in  Wing  used  for  drawing, 
writing,  itc.  It  is  also  called  Drawing-slate.  It  is 
of  a  slaty  structure,  of  a  bluish  or  grayish  black 
colour,  easily  cut  and  broken,  and  makes  a  per- 
fectly block  mark  on  paper.  It  is  used  for  draw- 
ing and  as  a  black  colour  in  painting.  It  becomes 
red  by  cxiKtsure  to  heat.  It  is  essentially  a  kind  of 
Clay  (*j.v.),  and  derives  it*  colour  from  carbon, 
which  it  contains.  It  is  found  associate* i  with 
schist*,  &k.  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  &c  also  in  the 
coal  formation  in  Scotland.— Briancon  Chalk  and 
French  Chalk  are  popular  names  for  Soajmtone 
(q.v. ). — Rko  CHALK  is  ochry  ra/  rlay-irim  ore, 
consisting  of  clay  and  much  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is 
of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  a  somewhat  slaty 
structure,  the  crews  fracture  earthy.  The  coarser 
varieties  are  used  chiefly  by  carpenters  for  making 
marks  on  wood  ;  the  finer,"  by  painters.  It  occurs 
in  thin  l»eds  in  clay-slate  and  graywacke-slate  in 
some  parts  of  Germany. 

Chalking  the  Door*  a  mode  of  warning  \ 
tenants  to  remove  from  burghai  tenement*,  long 
known  and  still  in  use  in  Scotland.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Hunter  in  his  work  on  Landlord 
and  Tenant :  '  A  burgh-officer,  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  chalks  the  most  patent  door  forty 
days  l»efore  Whitsunday,  having  made  out  an  exe- 
cution of  'chalking,' in  which  nis  name  must  lie 
inserted,  and  which  must  be  sulwcribed  by  himself 
and  two  witnesses.  This  ceremony  now  proceeds 
simply  on  the  verlwl  order  of  the  proprietor.  The 
execution  of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which 
decree  of  removal  will  be  pronounced  by  the  burgh 
court,  in  virtue  of  which  the  tenant  may  be  ejected 
on  the  expiration  of  a  charge  of  six  days.  See 
Ejectment. 

Challenger  Expedition,  a  circumnavigat- 
ing scientific  exploration  of  the  open  sea  sent  out 
by  the  British  government  in  1872-76  -earlier 
expeditions  being  those  of  the  Lightning  { 1868)  and 
Porcupine  (1870).  In  1872  the  Challenger,  a  cor- 
vette of  2308  tons,  was  completely  fitted  out  and 
furnished  with  every  scientific  appliance  for  ex- 
amining the  sea  from  surface  to  l>ottom — natural 
history  work-room,  chemical  lalstratory,  aquarium, 
&c.  The  ship  was  given  in  charge  to  a  naval 
surveying  staff  under  Captain  Nares ;  and  to  a 
scientific  staff,  with  Professor  (afterwards  Sir) 
Wyville  Thomson  at  their  head,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  the  depths,  mapping  the  basins,  and 
determining  the  physical  and  biological  conditions 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern  and  the  Pacilic 
Oceans.  With  this  new  commission,  the  Challenger 
weighed  anchor  at  Sheerness  on  the  7th  December 
1872.  and  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  May  IH76  she 
dropped  anchor  at  Spitiiead,  having  in  these  three 
and  a  half  years  cruised  over  68,900  nan  tied  miles, 
and  made  investigations  at  362  stations,  at  each  of 
which  were  determined  the  depth  of  channel ;  the 
l>ottom,  surface,  and  intermediate  temperatures, 
currents,  and  fauna;  and  the  atmospheric  and 
meteorological  conditions.  The  route  was  by 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  West  Indies,  Nova 
Scotia,  Bermudas,  Azores,  CajM*  Verd,  Fernando 
Noronha,    Bahia,    Tristan   d'Acuuha,    (.'ape  of 
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Good  Hope,  Kerguelen,  Mell>ourne,  the  Chinese 
Sea,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Valparaiso,  Magellan  a 
Strait,  Monte  Video,  Vigo,  and  Portsmouth. 
Between  the  Admiralty  Isles  and  Japan  the 
Challenger  made  her  deepest  sounding,  on  the  '23d 
March  1875,  4575  fathoms.  See  the  copious  Reports 
on  the  Scientific  Result*  of  the  Vmjuifc  of  H.M.S. 
Challenger,  edited  by  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  and 
Sir  John  Murray,  which  mark  an  era  in  deep-sea 
exploration.  They  extend  in  nil  to  fifty  volumes 
(1880-95),  the  hulk  of  the  large  quartos  devoted  to 
Zoology,  the  others  representing  liotmiy  (3  vols.), 
Deep-sen  Dejiosits  (1  vol.).  Physics  mnl  Chemistry 
(3  vols.),  and  a  Narrative  (2  vols.).  To  these  in- 
valuable reports  many  articles  in  the  present  work 
are  indebted  for  materials  ami  illustrations.  See 
also  the  works  of  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  H.  M. 
Moseley,  Spry,  Lord  George  Campbell,  Wild  ;  and 
the  articles  in  this  work  on  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Pacific  Ucean,  Sounding,  and  especially  Sea. 

Challls  James,  astronomer,  lx»m  at  Hraintree 
in  Essex,  12th  December  1 803,  graduated  senior 
wrangler  and  first  Smiths  prizeman  at  Cambridge 
in  1825,  was  ordained  in  1830,  and  in  1836  became 
professor  of  Astronomv  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died 
3d  December  1882.  He  was  also  till  1861  director 
of  the  Cambridge  Oljscrvatory,  and  published  a 
number  of  works,  including  12  vols,  of  astronomical 
observations  (1832-64).  In  August  1846,  whilst 
carefully  preparing  to  test  Adams'  results,  he  twice 
unconsciously  noted  the  position  of  the  planet 
Neptune  before  its  discovery  at  Berlin  on  23d 
September.    See  A  DA  Ms  (J.  C). 

Challoner,  Kichakd,  a  learned  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  born  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  Septemlier  29, 
1691.  Becoming  a  Homan  Catholic,  he  was  sent 
in  1704  to  the  English  College  at  Douay,  where 
he  became  a  professor,  and  remained  until  1730. 
In  that  year  he  was  sent  to  lalsuir  in  London,  and 
here  he  serve*!  as  a  missionary  priest  until  1741, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  episcojwil  dignity  as 
Bishop  of  Debra  and  coadjutor  of  Bishop  Petre, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  Vicar  AtMwtolic  of  the 
London  district  in  1758.  During  the  '  No  Poperv  ' 
riots  of  1780  he  was  secreted  near  Highgate,  and  lie 
died  in  London.  January  12,  1781.  Of  Challoner  s 
numerous  controversial  treatises,  the  best  known 
is  his  Catholic  Christian  Instructed,  an  answer  to 
Conyers  Middleton's  Letters  from  Rome.  His 
Gartlen  of  the  Soul  is  still  the  most  popular  prayer- 
book  with  English  Catholics,  and  his  revision  of* the 
Douay  version  of  the  Bible  (5  vols.  1750)  is  sub- 
stantially the  Bible  used  by  them.  Of  his  histori- 
cal works  the  most  valuable  arc  his  memoirs  of 
missionary  priests  and  other  Catholics  of  both 
sexes  who  suffered  death  or  imprisonment  in  Eng- 
land on  account  of  their  religion,  from  the  year  1577 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  "(2  vols. 
1741),  and  his  Britannia  Sancta  (2  vols.  1745),  a 
collection  of  the  lives  of  British  and  Irish  saints. 


,  Alexander,  an  industrious  bio- 
grapher and  miscellanous  writer,  was  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1759.  After  a  course  of  study  at  his 
native  university,  he  abandoned  a  projected 
medical  career,  and  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
soon  became  an  active  writer  for  the  press  and  the 
busiest  of  booksellers '  hacks.  He  died  in  London, 
10th  December  1834.  His  editions  of  Burns, 
Beattie,  Fielding,  Gibbon,  Bolingbroke,  Shake- 
speare, Johnson,  and  Boswell's  Johnson  are  now  of 
no  importance  ;  but  that  of  The  British  Essayists, 
in  45  vols. ,  is  still  esteemed  as  accurate  and  handy. 
His  prefaces  to  '  Walkers  '  Classics  (45  vols.),  and 
his  enlarged  edition  of  Johnson's  Collection  of  the 
Poets  (21  vols. ),  contain  much  honest  work.  But 
his  reputation  depends  mainly  on  the  General 
biographical  Dictionary  (32  vols.  1812-14). 


Chalmers,  George,  Scottish  antiquary,  was 
born  in  1742  at  Fochabers  in  Elginshire,  atid  w  as 
educated  there  and  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
Having  afterwards  studied  law  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1763  he  went  to  North  America,  where  he  practised 
as  a  lawyer  at  Baltimore  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  independence.  Then  returning  to 
Britain,  be  settled  in  London  (1775),  and  was 
appointed  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1786. 
The  duties  of  this  office  he  continued  to  discharge 
with  diligence  and  ability  till  his  death  on  31st 
May  1825.  Of  his  thirty-three  works  the  chief  is 
Caledonia;  tin  Account,  Historical  and  Typo- 
graphical, of  North  Britain  (vols,  i.-iii.  1807-24). 
n  1888  8ft  it  was  reprinted  at  Paisley  in  7  vols., 
comprising  the  matter  prepared  for  the  unpublished 
4th  vol.,  and  furnished  with  a  much-needed  index. 
Among  his  other  publications  are  A  Collection  of 
Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Poicers 
(2  vols.  1790);  Lives  of  Defoe,  Paine,  ltuddinian, 
and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  editions  of  Allan 
Ramsay  and  Lyudsay. 

Chalmers,  George  Paul,  R.S.A.,  was  born  at 
Montrose  in  1833  (not  1836).  He  served  as  errand- 
boy  to  a  surgeon,  and  apprentice  to  a  ship-chandler; 
but  he  was  resolved  to  tieenme  an  artist,  and  in  1853 
he  came  to  Edinburgh,  ami  studied  under  Scott 
Lauder.  His  '  Favourite  Air,'  attrncted  attention 
in  1854,  ami  in  1867  he  was  elected  an  A.  U.S.  A., 
in  1871  an  II. S. A.  His  untimely  death  at  Edin- 
burgh (28th  February  1878)  was  due  to  injuries 
received  some  days  liefore  either  from  violence  or 
by  misadventure.  His  works  are  distinguished  by 
admirable  breadth,  elective  concentration  of  light- 
ing, freedom  of  handling,  and  rich  and  powerful 
colouring.  He  executed  some  important  portraits. 
His  landscapes,  mainly  of  his  later  years,  include 
'  End  of  the  Harvest '  ( 1873)  and  '  Running  Water' 
(1875).  He  is  represented  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Scotland  by  '  The  Legend,'  a  larjje  unfinished 
subject  picture,  which,  like  'Prayer  (1871).  has 
been  etched  by  Rajon.    See  his  Memoir  ( 1879). 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
An8truther,  in  Fife,  17th  March  1780,  educated 
at  the  university  of  St  Andrews  (from  1791 ),  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
In  1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire,  about  9  miles  from  St 
Andrews.  At  this  period  his  attention  was  almost 
entirely  absorbed  by  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  carried  on  mathematical  and 
chemistry  classes  in  St  Andrews  during  the  winter 
of  1803-1804,  and  hv  his  enthusiasm  and  lucidity  of 
exposition  obtained  for  himself  a  high  reputation 
as  a  teacher.  In  1808  he  published  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National  Resources. 
Shortly  after  this,  domestic  calamities  and  severe 
illness  rendered  him  keenly  susceptible  of  re- 
ligious impressions.  Having  to  prepare  an  article 
on  Christianity  for  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pedia, he  commenced  a  thorough  study  of  the 
evidences,  and  rose  from  his  investigations  con- 
vinced that  Christianity  was  the  truth,  and  the 
Bible  the  veritable  '  word  of  God.'  Then  the  great 
genius  of  the  man  broke  forth  like  sunshine. 
He  grew  earnest,  devout,  and  faithful  to  his 
pastoral  duties.  In  July  1815  he  was  translated  to 
the  Tron  Church  and  parish,  Glasgow,  where  his 
magnificent  oratory  took  the  city  by  storm.  His 
Astronomical  Discourses  (1817)  and  Commercial 
Discourses  (1820)  had  a  widely  extended  )K>pu- 
larity.  In  1817  he  visited  London,  where  his 
preaching  excited  as  great  a  sensation  as  at  home. 
But  Chalmers'  energies  could  not  be  exhausted  by 
mere  oratory.  Discovering  that  his  parish  was  in  a 
state  of  great  ignorance  and  immorality,  he  Itegan 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  overtaking  aiid  checking 
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tbe  alarming  evil.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
only  means  t>y  which  this  con  Id  be  accomplished 
ti»  bv  '  revivifying,  remodelling,  and  extending 
the  old  parochial  economy  of  Scotland,'  which  had 
proved  so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  rural  parishes.  In 
order  to  wrestle  more  closely  with  the  ignorance 
*ml  vice  of  Glasgow,  Chalmers  in  1819  became 
minister  of   St   John's    parish,  of    whose  '2000 
families,  mostly  workpeople,  more  than  800  had 
no  connection  with  any  Christian  church.  Chalmers 
broke  up  his  jiarish  into  25  district*,  each  of 
which  he  placed   under   separate  management, 
and  established   two  day  schools,   and  between 
40  ami  50  local  Sabtiath'  schools,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  *  poorer  and  neglected 
cla***,    more    than    1000   of   whom  attended. 
In  many  other  ways  he  sought  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  lives  of  his  parishioners.   While  in  Glas- 
gow, Ctialmer*  had  matured  his  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  poor. 
He  disliked  the  English  system  of  a  'compulsory 
a***ment,'  and  preferred"  the  old  Scotch  method 
oi  voluntary  contributions  at  the  church  door, 
administered  by  elders.    The  management  of  the 
poor  in  the  parish  of  St  John's  was  intrusted  to  his 
care  by  the  authorities  as  an  experiment,  and  in 
fimr  years  he  reduced  the  pauper  expenditure  from 
£1400  to  £2KO  per  annum.    Edward  Irving  was  for 
two  years  his  assistant .     But  such  herculean 
toil*  began  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  in 
1*H  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Moral  Philosophy 
<rluur  in  St  Andrews,  where  he  wrote  his  treatise 
•>q  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Literary  and  EcrJesi- 
adtrai  Endowment*  ( 1827).    In  the  following  year 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Theology  in 
Edinlnirgh,  and  in  1832  he  published  a  work  on 
political  economy.    In  1833  appeared  his  Bridge- 
water  treatise,  On  the  Adaptation   of  External 
Saturt  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution 
«/  Man.    It  was  received  with  great  favour,  and 
obtained  for  the  author  many  literary  honours ; 
in  1834  he  was  elected  by  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh first  a  fellow  and  then  a  vice-president,  and 
by  the  French  Institute  a  corresponding  iueml>er, 
while  in  1835  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.     In  1834  he  was 
appointed  convener  of  the  Church-extension  Com- 
mittee; and  after  seven  years  of  enthusiastic 
labour,  be  announced  that  upwards  of  £300,000 
had  been  collected  from  the  nation,  and  220  new 
churches  built.      Meanwhile,   however,  troubles 
ww  springing  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  church 
itself.     The  Evangelical  party  had  Isacome  pre- 
dominant in  the  General  Assembly;  the  struggles 
is  regard  to  patronage  between  them  and  the 
'  Moderate  *  or   '  Erastian '  party  became  keener 
and  more  frequent,  until  the  decision  of  the  civil 
courts  in  the  fatuous  Auchterarder  and  Strath - 
bigie  cases  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and  on 
tbe  18th  of  May  1843  Chalmers,  followed  by  470 
clergymen,  left  the  church  of  his  fathers,  rather 
than  tacrine*  those  principles  which  he  believed 
«*ential  to  the  purity,  honour,  and  independence 
<if  the  church  (see  Free  Church).    Tbe  rapid 
formation  and  organisation  of  the  Free  Church 
were  greatly  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions. 
Chalmers  was  elected  principal  of  the  Free  Church 
College,  and  spent  the  close  of  his  life  in  the 
leaioos  performance  of  his  duties  there,  and  in 
completing  his  Institute*  of  Theology.     He  died 
wddenly  at  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  May  30, 1847. 

The  works  of  Chalmers  extend  to  34  vols.  (9  of 
which  include  his  posthumous  works).  They  con- 
tain valuable  and,  in  some  cases,  original  con- 
tributions to  the  sciences  of  natural  theology, 
Christian  apologetics,  and  social  economy  ;  while 
<a  minor  topics,  such  as  the  church-establishment 
question,  they  exhibit  both  novelty  and  ingenuity 


of  argument.  As  a  religious  orator  Chalmers 
unique  and  unrivalled.  There  have  been  few  men 
in  whom  such  gifts  of  intellect,  feeling,  and  imagin- 
ation were  so  harmoniously  combined  with  the 
shrewdest  commou -sense  and  the  highest  admini- 
strative ability.  Never  did  Scotland  produce  a 
greater  or  more  lovable  soul,  one  more  gentle, 
guileless,  and  genial-hearted,  or  yet  more  fervid 
from  the  strength  of  a  resolute  will,  before  whose 
impetus  difficulties  were  dashed  aside  as  by  a 
torrent.  There  have  l>een  loftier  and  more  purely 
original  minds  in  Scotland  than  Chalmers's,  but 
there  has  never  l»een  a  truer  one,  nor  a  heart 
whose  Christian  faith  and  piety  were  more  intense, 
sincere,  and  humane. 

See  his  Mevutirt,  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr  W.  Hanna  (4 
vols.  1849-52),  anil  his  Correspondence  ( 1853 ) ;  also  A  Bio- 
graphical Notice  by  Dean  Ramsay  (1850),  an  Essay  by 
Dr  John  Brown  in  bis  Horve  Subsecivtr,  and  small  books 
on  him  by  D.  Kraser  (1881 )  and  Mrs  Olipbant  (1893). 

ChAlons-sur-JIarne,  the  capita)  of  the 
French  department  of  Marne,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Marne,  107  miles  E.  of  Paris  by  rail.  An 
old  place,  with  timber  houses  and  many  spired 
churches,  it  has  an  interesting  cathedral,  dating 
chiefly  from  the  13th  centurv,  a  handsome  hoteb 
de-vine  (1772).  and  a  fine  public  park,  though  the 
Germans  cut  down  its  immemorial  elms  for  fuel. 
It  still  does  a  considerable  trade  in  Champagne 
wine ;  but  its  manufacture  of  the  %'orsted  cloth 
known  as  '  shalloon  '  ( Chaucer's  chalons )  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  population  has  dwindled  from 
60,000  in  the  13th  century  to  19,639  in  1891.  Near 
Chalons,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Catalauni 
of  Latin  writers,  the  Itomans  and  Goths  in  451 
A.D.  defeated  Attila(q.v.)  and  his  host  of  Huns. 
In  1856  Napoleon  HI.  formed  the  celebrated  camp 
of  ChAlons,  16.}  miles  to  the  mirth-east  of  the  town. 
Hence,  during  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  on  the 
night  of  August  21,  1N70,  MacMahon  withdrew  his 
troops,  and  next  day  the  town  was  occupied  by 
the  Germans. 

Ch&loil'Slir-SaAnc  (ancient  Cahillonmn),  a 
town  in  the  French  department  of  Sadne-et- Loire, 
84$  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Lyons.  Lying  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saotie,  at  the  twint  where  that  river 
is  joined  by  the  Canal  du  Centre,  uniting  it  with 
the  Loire,  Chalon  has  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
central  districts  of  FYance,  as  well  as  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  F'ine  quays  and 
houses  line  the  river ;  and  the  chief  building  is 
the  church  of  St  Vincent,  14th  to  15th  century. 
The  industries  are  copper  and  iron  founding, 
machinery  and  shipbuilding,  and  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  paper,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  { 1872 )  20,055  ; 
( 1886 )  22,208  ;  ( 1891 )  22,974. 

t'halybfrag,  Heinrich  Moritz,  philosopher, 
born  at  Pfaflroda  in  Saxony,  3d  July  I79C,  s|xmt 
some  years  in  teaching,  and  was  appointed  in  1839 
professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Kiel, 
lie  was  dismissed,  however,  in  1852,  owing  to  his 
Germanic  sympathies,  and  died  at  Dresden,  22d 
SeptemW  1862.  His  chief  work  is  his  System  der 
speculatiecn  Ethik  (1850);  and  his  review  of  the 
historical  development  of  speculative  philosophy 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Tulk(1854) 
and  Edersheim  (1860). 

Chalybeate  Waters  are  those  which  contain 
a  considerable  portion  of  iron  in  solution.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

Chalybite,  an  iron  ore.    See  Iron. 

Chain*  the  pseudonym  assumed  by  the  carica- 
turist, Amedee  de  Noe  (Cham  being  the  French 
for  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah),  son  of  the  Comte 
de  Noe  by  an  English  mother,  and  born  at 
Paris  in  1819.    He  studied  art  under  Delaroche, 
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and  wmn  Manfred  a  great  reputation  its  a  skilful 
an<l  witty  delineator  of  the  humorous  side  of 
Parisian  life.  In  1843  Wgan  Ins  famous  connection  , 
with  the  Charivari,  in  which  paper  and  in  the 
Journal  des  Peferinages  he  continued  to  delight 
his  fellow-citizens  until  close  upon  his  death  on 
6th  Septcnilier  1879.  He  was  profoundly  sceptical, 
but  not  unkindly,  ami  obtained,  as  Edmond  About 
pointful  out,  the  success  of  an  homme  d'e^irtt.  His 
masterpieces  were  chielly  social  rather  than  politi- 
cal,  and  aiming  his  skits'  may  be  mentioned  Proud- 
homana,  JUtgneur*  et  liuveurs  d'/Cau,  Souvenirs  dr 
Garrison,  and  L'Lr/tosition  f/e  Loudre-s.  Several 
good  collections  of  his  comic  illustrations  have  Ihmmi 
made  for  instance.  Douzr  Annt'es  Comigues  ( 1880), 
with  an  introduction  by  L.  Halevy,  and  Lex 
Folies  Parisienncs  ( 1883),  with  an  intnsluetion  by 
Ueronie.  In  Sala's  Paris  herself  again  ( 1882)  are  a 
good  many  specimens  of  Cham's  art. 

Chnnia,  a  genus  of  bivalve  molluscs,  the  only 
surviving  type  of  a  family  which  was  once  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  abundant,  especially  in  the 
Jurassic  and  Chalk  times.  The  genus  is  represented 
by  aliout  half  a  hundred  living  forms,  restricted  to 
warmer  waters,  and  especially  common  about  coral 
reefs.  The  general  appearance  is  somewhat  clam- 
like,  the  valves  are  unequal,  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  covered  with  leaf  or  scale-like  outgrowths. 
They  are  very  passive  animals,  usually  fixed,  with 
the  mantle  margins  fused  together,  with  very  small 
foot  and  respirator)-  apertures,  with  well -developed 
hinge  and  an  external  ligament,  and  often  of  a 
bright  colour.  Some  forty  fossil  sjiecies  are 
known  from  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata,  and 
the  genus  is  of  interest  as  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
once  much  larger  family.  The  common  English 
name  for  shells  of  this  genus  is  Clam  (q.tr.), 

Ctiainarleon  (Gr.  chamaileon,  'grnnnd  lion'), 
a  large  genus  of  lizards,  forming  a  very  distinct 
family.  Among  the  most  distinctive  features  may 
be  noted  the  soft  tubereulated  skin,  with  its  power 
of  changing  colour;  the  coiled  tail,  adapted  for 
curling  round  the  branches  of  trees ;  the  division 
of  the  toes  of  fore  and  hind  feet  into  two  bundles  ; 
the  absence  of  an  external  ear-drum  or  tympanic 
membrane  ;  the  long  worm-like  insect-catching 
tongue,  ca|iable  of  extremely  rapid  protrusion. 
Even  more  remarkably  distinctive,  however,  arc 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  skeleton,  and  esjiecially 
in  the  skull,  which  separate  the  chaimeleons  from 
all  other  lizards. 

Desrrijttion. — The  body  is  flattened,  and  bears  a 
toothed  crest  of  skin  along  the  back.    The  head  is 


triangular,  surmonntcd  by  a  ridge.  The  animal 
stands  unusually  high  upon  its  legs.  The  fore-feet 
are  divided  into  three  united  internal  digits  and 
t  wo  external ;  the  reverse  (and  the  digits,  corre- 
sponding to  our  great  and  second  toes,  form  one 
bundle,  and   the  other  three -external— another 


united  group)  occurs  in  the  hind-feet.  The  digits 
are  tipped  by  long  sharp  claws.  The  long  com- 
pressed tail  is  curled  ventral  wards.  The  month* 
aperture  is  small,  but  the  tongue  extremely  long. 
It  is  the  most  active  part  of  the  animal,  is  cup- 
shaped  at  the  end,  covered  with  a  viscid  secre- 
tion, and  very  efficient  in  insect -catching.  The 
large  lateral  eyes,  with  circular  lids  leaving  only  a 
small  ajierture,  are  very  active,  and  can  Ik-  rapidly 
turned  in  all  directions,  a  isissibility  which  to  .some 
extent  comjiensates  for  the  stillness  of  the  head. 
The  skin  is  soft.  l«*»sc,  and  shagreen-like,  the  scales 
I  icing  very  small.  The  glandular  pores  common 
on  the  tl'iighs  and  near  the  anus  of  lizards  are 
alusent. 

Among  the  internal  peculiarities  may  be  noted 
the  largeness  of  the  lungs,  which  admit  of  lieing 
greatly  distended,  so  as  to  puff  out  the  body 
into  marked  plumpness.  They  appear  to  lie  con- 
nected with  surrounding  air-spaces.  The  habit 
the  chaimideon  has  of  thus  blowing  itself  out, 
taken  along  with  its  power  of  fasting,  gave  origin 
to  the  ancient  sup|>o*ition  that  it  fed  on  air.  The 
skeletal  peculiarities  are  numerous.  The  ehama- 
leons  differ  from  all  lizards  except  the  Amphis 
Iwcna  (q.v.),  in  having  no  '  columella'  or  epiptery 
goid  skull-lione,  and  no  interorhital  septum,  and 
from  all  other  forms  in  the  fact  that  the  pterygoid 
and  quadrate  bones  are  not  united.  The  latter  is 
firnilv  fused  to  the  skull,  and  the  parietals  are  also 
peculiar  in  their  firm  attachments.  The  teeth  are 
confined  to  a  ridge  along  the  summit  of  the  jaws. 
The  vertebne  are  hollow  in  front ;  the  breastUine 
is  small,  and  only  a  few  anterior  rilis  reach  it  :  as 
in  the  gecko**,  many  of  the  posterior  ribs  are  united 
ventrally  bv  hoops  across  the  alsjomen  ;  there 
are  no  clavicles  ;  the  scapula  and  coracoid  of  the 
shoulder-girdle  and  the  ilia  of  the  hip-girdle  are 
peculiarly  long  ami  narrow. 

Life  aiui  Habit. — Except  as  regards  tongue  and 
eyes,  the  chanueleons  are  very  sluggish.  They  are 
strictly  arboreal  lizards,  moving  very  slowly,  in 
perfect  silence,  and  waiting  rather  than  hunting 
lor  their  insect  prey.  At  a  distance  of  several 
inches,  almut  half  as  long  as  the  Isxly  in  some 
cases,  they  can  most  unerringly  catch  the  uncon- 
scious insect.  Proliably  the  most  familiar  fact 
about  chaimeleons  is  their  jmwer  of  changing 
colour.  I'nder  the  thin  outer  skin  there  are  two 
layers  of  pigment-containing  cells,  the  outer  bright 
yellow,  tiie  inner  brown  to  black.  I'nder  nerve 
control  the  dis|»osition  and  expansion  of  the  pig- 
ment-containing cells  van.  and  this  produces 
change  of  colour.  The  change  dcjiends  much  more 
on  internal  emotions,  expressing  themselves  in 
nervous  stimulus  and  inhibition,  than  on  external 
physical  influences.  The  change  appears  to  be 
rather  emotional  than  protective.  Most  chanue- 
leons are  oviparous,  ami  lay  30  to  40  thin-shelled 
eggs,  which  are  deposited  in  an  excavated  hollow 
ami  covered  over  with  earth  and  leaves.  Mosoley 
has  described  a  South  African  species  which  brings 
forth  its  young  alive. 

8/trcirJt  and  Distribution. — The  genus  Chanuelco 
is  a  large  one,  and  some  naturalists  split  it  up. 
Chaimeleons  are  especially  at  home  in  the  Ethiopian 
region,  but  may  occur  beyond  its  limits.  The  com- 
monest of  the  numerous  s|»ecies  is  C.  vulgaris, 
which  is  abundant  in  Africa,  and  is  also  found 
in  South  Europe  ( Andalusia ).  The  predominant 
colour  varies  in  different  species.  Many  males 
are  adorned  with  boms  on  the  head.  One  form, 
distinguished  as  a  distinct  genus  (  Khampholeon  ), 
has  a  tail  too  short  for  clasping  purposes,  but  this 
loss  is  made  up  for  by  accessory  structures  on  the 
feet.  The  c-hamadeon  was  well  described  by 
Aristotle,  but  in  later  days  became  the  subject  of 
numerous  ridiculous  fables.    It  was  also  in  repute 
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for  Mipposed  medicinal  virtues.  See  Lizard; 
Huxley's  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate*;  St  George 
Mivart  in  Nature,  vol.  xxiv.  ;  Krukenbergs  Vcr- 
tftv-hend  Physiol.  Studien,  i.  3  ( 1880),  for  colour 


('ham«t*  rops.  a  genus  of  palms,  remarkable 
fur  its  wide  range  into  northern  climates  through- 
out the  world,  and  of  which  one  species,  C.  humi/is, 
y  the  only  palm  tmlv  indigenous  to  Europe.  This 
sweie*.  tl»e  common  Pan-palm,  is  widely  distributed 
through  Southern  Europe,  extending  as  far  north 
as  Nice.  Thus  ^alm  is  so  tolerant  of  a  cold 
climate,  that  a  specimen  has  lived  in  the  open  air 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh  for  more  than 
hfty  year*,  with  the  protection  of  matting  in  very 
•evere  winters.  It  forms  dense  furze-like  thickets 
from  the  suckers  which  arise  from  its  creeping  root*, 
Imt  when  these  are  not  allowed  to  grow,  its  stem 
nay  reach  a  height  of  20  feet  or  more.  In  Algeria 
it  t*  troublesome  to  agriculturists,  but  its  growth 
w  increasingly  becoming  of  profit  on  account  of  the  1 
excellent  fibre  yielded  by  its  stern.  This  the  Arabs  1 
mil  with  earners  hair  and  make  into  hut-covers, 
Ac. ;  cordage  and  sailcloth,  paper  and  pasteboard, 
ire  also  prepared  from  it,  and  it  also  finds  many 
ase*  under  the  title  of  vegetable  or  African  horse- 
Hair.  The  leaves  are  also  used  in  paper- making, 
u»i  furnish  a  convenient  thatching  material.  This 
•ueeies  is  sometimes  called  palmetto  in  Europe. 
The  true  Palmetto  (q.v. )  is  C.  (Sabal)  palmetto  of 
Florida  and  Carolina  (see  also  BRAZILIAN  Grass). 
In  Oiina  ami  Japan  6'.  excelsa  and  C.  Fortuni  are 
-{lecially  prominent ;  l»oth  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  the  south  of  England. 

fhamalarl.  a  peak  (23,944  feet)  of  the  Hima- 
laya*, between  Tibet  and  Bhutan,  140  miles  E.  of 
Meant  Everest. 

(hamba.  one  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States,  imme- 
diately SE.  of  Cashmere,  with  an  estimated  area 
<.f  3IS0  so.  in.  Pop.  (1891)  124,032,  nearly  all 
Hindu*.  It  is  shut  in  on  nearly  all  sides  by  lofty 
bilk  and  traversed  by  two  ranges  of  snowy  peaks 
ant!  glaciers,  with  fertile  valleys  to  the  south  and 
*e*L  The  banks  of  the  Kavi  and  Chenab,  two  of 
the  five  great  Punjab  rivers,  are  clothed  with 
tnijrhty  forest*,  leased  to  the  British  government, 
which  take*  £10,000  to  £20,000  worth  of  timber 
fnun  them  every  year.  Agriculture  and  grazing 
ire  the  leading  industries  ;  iron,  copper,  and  slate 
are  plentiful ;  and  the  mountains  teem  with  game. 
Tbe  principality  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
in  1*46,  who  in  1847  assigned  it  to  the  present 
line  of  rajahs  ;  an  annual  tribute  is  paid,  reduced, 
sine*  the  establishment  of  a  British  sanatorium 
*nd  two  cantonments  among  the  hills,  to  £500. 


. .  _  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Jumna 
Hiver,  rises  in  the  Vindhya  Kange,  2019  feet  above 
*ea-level.  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and 
•dter  a  course  of  650  miles  falls  into  the  Jumna 
*t  miles  below  the  town  of  Etawah.  In  heavy 
rains  its  volume  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Jumna. 

Chamber,  of  a  firearm,  is  the  name  given  to 
that  part  of  the  bore  which  contains  the  powder, 
*hen  it*  diameter  is  not  the  same  as  the  Calibre 
of  the  gun.    Formerly,  chaml»ers  were  always 
•nailer  in  diameter  than  the  bore,  to  prevent  ntiv 
m  »pace  behind  the  projectile,  but  now  that  much 
l^avu-r  charges  are  fired,  they  are  made  larger. 
IVy  tend  to  weaken  the  gun,  but  enable  a  shorter  , 
atrtridge  to  lie  used,  and  so  prevent  the  dangerous  | 
*»ve  action  which  would  be  set  up  in  a  long  one.  j 
See Caxxox  and  (under  Rifle*)  Rifled  Arms. 

Chamberlain,  an  officer  apiminted  by  a  king 
«r  nobleman,  or  by  a  corporation,  to  |ierform 
floniextic  and  ceremonial  duties.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  has  been  one  of  the  principal  officers 


of  state  from  at  least  the  13th  century,  and  in  1406 
parliament  declared  that  he  should  always  be  a 
member  of  the  council  ex  officio.  Though  he  has 
long  ceased  to  have  any  share  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  government,  the  Chamberlain  is  still 
an  officer  of  very  high  standing  in  the  royal 
household.  He  has  control  over  all  the  officera 
and  servants  'aliove  stairs,'  except  those  of  the 
bedchamber,  over  the  establishment  attached  to 
the  Chapel  Royal,  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries  of  the  household.  The  chaml»erlain 
has  further  the  oversight  of  the  royal  musicians, 
comedians,  trumpeters,  messengers,  &c.  When  the 
office  of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  was 
alMilishexl  in  1<82,  the  duties  of  providing  the  state 
robes  of  the  royal  family,  the  household,  and 
officers  of  state,  devolved  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
All  theatres  in  towns  in  which  a  royal  palace  is 
situated  require  to  be  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  no  new  play  can  Ik?  jierformed 
anywhere  without  his  license.  His  duties  as 
licenser  of  theatres  for  the  exhibition  of  plays  (see 
PLAYS)  are  defined  by  acts  passed  in  1751  and 
1843.  All  persons  desiring  to  be  presented  at 
levees  or  drawing-rooms  require  to  send  their  cards 
to  the  I^ord  Chamberlain,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  persons  thus  applying  are  entitled  by- 
station  and  character  to  W  presented  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  Chamberlain  also  issues  invitations 
to  royal  balls,  parties,  and  receptions.  In  accord- 
ance with  ancient  custom  the  Lonl  Chamberlain 
is  still  a  meml>er  of  the  Privy -council.  His  salary 
is  £2000  a  year,  but  his  tenure  of  office  depends 
on  that  of  the  jiolitical  party  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  Vicc-chtimbcrlain  is  the  deputy  and  assistant 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ami  in  his  alisence 
exercises  the  full  authority  which  belongs  to  his 
principal.  His  office  existed  in  the  time  of  Richard 
II.  He  is  also  dependent  on  the  administration, 
and  is  usually  a  member  of  the  Privy  council.  His 
salary  is  £924  per  annum. 

Chamberlain,  The  Lord  Great,  is  a  heredi- 
tary officer  of  great  antiquity,  and  formerly  of 
great  importance.  He  has  the  government  of*  the 
palace  at  Westminster,  arid  upon  solemn  occasions 
the  keys  of  Westminster  Hall  and  of  the  Court  of 
Requests  are  delivered  to  him.  At  these  times  the 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  the  Yeoman 
Usher,  and  the  door-keepers  are  under  his  orders. 
At  coronations,  state  trials,  ltanqucts,  and  the  like, 
the  fitting  up  of  the  Hall  devolves  on  him.  When 
the  King  goes  to  parliament,  the  Lord  Great 
ChamWlain  delivers  the  sword  of  state  to  any 
member  of  the  administration  whom  he  chooses, 
to  lie  borne  before  His  Majesty,  he  himself  walk- 
ing on  his  right  hand.  During  the  sitting  of 
parliament  he  has  charge  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  issues  tickets  of  admission  on  the  open- 
ing or  prorogation  of  parliament.  Some  fees  and 
perquisites  belong  to  him.  This  office  Mas  con- 
ferred by  Henry  I.  in  1101  on  Allieric  de  Vere. 
Man-,  daughter  of  John  de  Vere,  sixteenth  Earl 
of  Oxford,  married  Peregrine  Bertie,  the  'brave 
Lord  Willoughby'  (1555-1001)  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  their  last  male  descendant  in  1779,  the  honour, 
after  much  litigation,  was  adjudged  to  belong  con- 
jointly to  his  sisters  and  co-heiresses— e.g.  the  Lady 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  and  tbe  Marchioness  of 


Cholmoudeley,   by  whoso  descendant**  or  their 
deputies  its  duties  have 
alternately. 


since  been  discharged 


Chamberlain,  The  RiohtHox.  Joseph,  M.  P., 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  was  born  in  London  in  July  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  University  College  School,  and  entered 
his  fathers  screw  factory  at  Birmingham  (the 
name  of  the  firm  being  Nettlefold ),  from  which. 
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however,  he  retired  in  1874.    Mr  Chamberlain  had 
by  this  time  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a 
Radical  politician.    In  1868  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Birmingham  Town-council ;  was 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  from  1873  to  1876,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Birmingham  School- board  from  1874  to 
1876.     After  unsuccessfully  contesting  Sheffield 
against  Mr  Roebuck  in  1874,  he  was  returned  for 
Birmingham  without  opposition  in  June  1876.  He 
soon  made  his  mark  in  parliament,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
a  scat  in  the  cabinet.    To  Mr  Chamberlain's  exer- 
tions was  due  the  passing  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
but  his  effort*  to  amend  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts  were  unsuccessful.    Meanwhile  his  inlluence 
was  increasing  rapidly  outside  the  House ;  he  came 
to  l*i  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  extreme  Radical 
partv,  and  enunciated  schemes  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  masses  which  were  Itased  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  4  restitution  '  of  land  and  the  '  ransom '  of 
property.    During  the  last  hours  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
government  he  was  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act ;  and  during  the 
general  election  of  1886  he  was  most  severe  in  his 
strictures  on  the  moderate  Liberals,  and  produced 
an  4  unauthorised  '  programme  ( in  opposition  to  that 
of  Mr  Gladstone),  which  included  the  readjustment  \ 
of  taxation,  free  schools,  and  the  creation  of  allot- 
ments by  compulsory  purchase.    He  was  returned 
free  of  expense  by  the  weBtern  division  of  Birming- 
ham.   On  February  1,  1886,  he  became  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  resigned  on 
March  26  because  of  his  strong  objections  to  Mr 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  measures  for  Ireland  ;  and 
after  the  4  Round  Table '  conference  had  failed  to 
reunite  the  Liberal  party  he  assumed  an  attitude 
of  uncompromising  hostility  to  his  old  leader's  new 
policy,  and  was  bitterly  assailed  by  Home  Rulers 
as  a  renegade.    He  l>ecame  leader  of  the  Literal- 
Unionist*  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  went  to 
the  Upper  House.    Lord  Salisbury  sent  him  to 
Washington   as  commissioner  on  the  Canadian 
fishery  dispute  ;  and  in  1895  he  was  made  Colonial 
minister  in  the  Unionist  Cabinet.    As  such  he  hail,  ] 
liesides  sharing  in  responsibilities  of  his  colleagues 
(see  SALISBURY),  to  face  the  troubles  in  South 
Africa  (see  Jamksox,  L.  S.),  and  to  cherish  closer 
fellow-feeling  with  the  Colonies,  as  by  welcoming 
the  colonial  ministers  and  colonial  troops  to  London 
at  the  Queen's  'Diamond  Jubilee'  0897),  and  by 
concessions  to  Canadian  commercial  autonomy. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  I/ord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University.    Collections  of  his  speeches  (one  with 
an  introduction  by  Mr  Lucy)  have  lieen  published  ; 
and  see  the  Life  of  him  by  S.  H.  Jeyes  ('Public 
Men '  series,  1896). 

Chamber  Music,  as  distinguished  from  con- 
cert or  church  music  or  opera,  usually  means  in- 
strumental music  for  a  single  instrument  or  for  a 
small  combination,  tip  to  the  septett  or  octett. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  IkxIv  of  mer- 
chants, traders,  bankers,  and  others,  associated  > 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  local  nnd  general 
interest*  of  trade  and  commerce  bv  ( 1 )  representing 
and  urging  on  the  legislature  tne  views  of  their 
members  in  mercantile  affairs;  (2)  aiding  in  the 
preparation  of  legislative  measures  having  refer- 
ence to  trade,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Bank- 
rupt and  Limited  Liability  Act*;  (3)  collecting 
statistics  bearing  u|>on  the  staple  trade  of  the 
district ;  ( 4 )  acting  in  some  places  as  a  sort  of 
court  of  arbitration  in  mercantile  questions;  (">)  I 
attaining  by  combination  advantages  in  trade  | 
which  might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  individual 
enterprise. 

The  oldest  chamber  of  commerce  is  that  of 


Marseilles,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th 
or  commencement  of  the  15th  century.  It  shared 
in  the  municipal  jurisdiction  and  in  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  mercantile  questions.  It 
was  several  time*  suppressed  and  re-established, 
and  it  was  not  till  1650  that  it  received  its  ulti- 
mate organisation.  The  chamber  of  Dunkirk  was 
established  in  1700.  The  same  year  a  council 
general  of  commerce  was  instituted  at  Paris,  which, 
in  addition  to  six  councillors  of  state,  consisted  of 
twelve  merchants  or  traders,  delegated  by  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  towns  of  the  country,  an  arrange- 
ment which  led  within  the  next  few  years  to  the 
formation  of  chambers  of  commerce  everywhere  in 
France.  We  thus  find  that  the  chamber  at  Lyons 
was  instituted  in  1702,  those  of  Rouen  and  Toulouse 
in  1703,  of  Montpellicr  in  1704,  of  Bordeaux  in 
1705,  &c.  These  chambers  were  all  suppressed  by 
a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  but 
they  were  re-established  by  a  consular  edict  in 
1802.  Their  organisation  was  modified  in  1832,  in 
1851,  and  in  1852.  The  mcniltcrs  of  these  bodies 
are  now  elected  by  the  chief  merchants  of  each 
town  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  prefect  The 
number  of  this  elective  body  cannot  be  less  than 
9  nor  more  than  21.  They  hold  office  for  six  years, 
one-third  of  their  numlier  being  renewed  every  two 
vears.  The  functions  now  assigned  to  these  cham- 
bers in  France  are — to  give  to  the  government 
ail  vice  and  information  on  industrial  and  com- 
mercial subject*  ;  to  suggest  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  industry  and  commerce  of  their  respective 
district*,  or  of  improving  commercial  legislation 
and  taxation ;  to  suggest  the  execution  of  works 
requisite  for  the  public  service,  or  which  may  tend 
to  the  increase  of  trade  or  commerce,  such  a*  the 
construction  of  harlsmre,  the  deepening  of  rivers, 
the  formation  of  railways,  and  the  like  On  these 
and  similar  subject**  the  advice  of  the  chambers, 
when  not  volunteered,  is  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  conti- 
nental Kurope  there  are  similar  institutions. 

The  oldest  chamber  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain 
is  Itclieved  to  l>e  that  of  Glasgow,  which  was 
instituted  1st  January  1783,  and  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  registered  at  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  of 
the  same  month.  That  of  Edinburgh  was  insti- 
tuted in  1785,  and  incorporated  by  roynl  charter 
in  1786.  The  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 'Commerce 
was  the  first  public  body  which  petitioned  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  ana  the  adoption 
of  free-trade  principles  ;  and  it  stood  almost  alone 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  advocating  the  Suez 
Canal  project.  It  also  originated  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  placing  the  telegraph  service 
in  connection  with  the  Post-office.  Between 
five  and  six  hundred  of  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  ship-owners  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  con- 
stitute the  chamber.  The  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ( 1882)  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  main 
branches  of  commercial  enterprise  are  dealt  with 
by  separate  departments  of  the  chamber,  while 
by  public  lectures  and  the  frequent  publica- 
tion of  detailed  report*  it  maintains  com- 
munication with  chambers  of  commerce  throughout 
the  country,  and  serves  when  necessary  to  unite 
and  concentrate  their  action  in  the  promotion  of 
reforms  in  our  mercantile  system  and  in  the 
development  of  the  commercial  resources  of  the 
empire.  The  Manchester  chamlier,  so  famous 
for  it*  exertions  in  the  cause  of  free  trade,  was  not 
established  till  1820,  ami  for  many  years  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in 
England.  Its  members  numlier  over  900.  In  Hull 
there  has  been  a  chant bcr  of  commerce  since  1837, 
but  those  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  not- 
withstanding the  great  trailing  and  manufacturing 
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interest*  of  these  towns,  were  not  established  till 
1850 ;  in  which  year  also  a  similar  institution 
iu  established  in  South  Australia.  The  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce  numbers  630.  The 
annual  income  of  the  Manchester  chamber  is  up- 
wards of  £1400,  contributed  entirely  by  the  sub- 
scriptions, ranging  from  £1,  Is.  for  individual 
umbers,  to  £10,  10a.  for  large  firms.  There  are 
now  similar  chambers  in  all  toe  great  mercantile 
towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  1860 
there  was  established  an  '  Association  of  Chambers 
.it  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,'  which  meets 
ut  annual  conference  for  the  promotion  of  commerce. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  organised 
in  176*.  was  incorporated  by  a  royal  charter  in  1770, 
Afterward*  superseded  by  charter  granted  by  the 
*Ute  government.  Its  aims  are  similar  to  those  in 
Britain,  and  it  comprises  some  800  memt>ers,  who 
have  established  a  court  of  arbitration  for  differ- 
ent** amongst  members.  Like  liodics  have  been 
formed  in  other  large  American  cities.  In  Canada 
the  Dominion  Board  of  Trade  consists  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  or  Boards  of  Trade,  as 
they  are  indifferently  called,  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  Dominion. 

Chambers  are  private  rooms  attached  to  most 
ot*  the  English  court**,  in  which  the  judges,  or  more 
frequently  the  masters  and  chief  clerks,  transact  a 
Unje  amount  of  judicial  business.  In  fact  nearly 
all  bauine**  which  is  begun  bv  what  is  technically 
railed  a  Summon*  in  England  goes  to  chamliers — 
e.g.  all  such  incidental  matters  as  the  recovery  of 
documents,  examination  of  witnesses  about  to  go 
abroad,  investigation  of  accounts,  settling  of  deeds 
l*twe«n  parties.  A  decree  of  the  court  which 
directs  further  procedure  is  carried  out  by  a 
rommons  to  proceed  in  chambers.  Counsel  attend 
in  chamber*  only  in  important  matters.  In 
Scotland  a  good  deal  of  this  business  takes  t  he  form 
of  a  remit  to  an  accountant  or  other  man  of  business, 
a  judicial  reference,  a  commission  to  examine 
witnesses,  but  all  initiated  by  a  motion  in  court. 

Chamber-counsel,  a  barrister  or  advocate  who 
gifts  opinion.-*  in  his  own  chambers,  but  does  not, 
or  rarely  does,  plead  in  court. 

Chambers,  Eimiraim,  an  amiable  but  frugal 
tad  free  thinking  encyclopedist,  was  born  about 
16*)  at  Kendal,  and  began  life  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  globe-niaker  in  London,  where  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  cyclopaedia  that  should  surpass 
Harris*  Lexicon  Technirum  ( 1704).  It  appeared  in 
i  folio  vols,  in  17*28,  and  reached  a  6th  edition  in 
1730.  Chambers  having  died  meanwhile  on  15th 
May  1740.  A  French  translation  gave  rise  to  the 
more  famous  Encyclopedic  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
i*rt;  itself  expanded  into  Rees's  Encyclopaedia. 
br  Johnson  tola  Boswell  that  he  had  partly  formed 
to  «vle  upon  Chamliers's  Proposal  for  'his  Dic- 
tionary. See  Encyclopaedia. 

Chambers,  Sir  William,  architect,  was  born 
of  a  •Scotch  family  at  Stockholm  in  1728,  hut  was 
taught  up  in  England.  At  first  a  sailor,  he  soon 
tarned  to  the  study  of  architecture  in  Italy  and  at 
tVk  He  rose  rapidly,  and  as  early  as  1 
waployed  by  Augusta,  Princess-dowager  of  Wales, 
to  construct  the  well-known  semi- Roman  and 
r«*ntal  buildings  in  Kew  Gardens.  The  king  of 
^•eden  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star, 
■^•nierset  House  (1778)  was  his  design,  which 
r>iru**>n  pronounces  '  the  greatest  architectural 
*wkof  the  reign  of  George  HI.'  His  Treatise  of 
Cml  Architecture  (1759)  was  successful,  but  his 
•Wqrdly  pretentious  and  ignorant  Dissertation 
«  Oriental  Gardening  ( 1772  j  justly  covered  him 
•ah  ridicule.    Chambers  enjoyed  the  friendship 

Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Garrick,  and  died  in 
bmdoD,  March  8,  1796. 


Chambers*  William,  publisher,  was  born  16th 
April  1800  at  Peebles,  his  father  being  a  cotton 
manufacturer  there.  The  boy  got  a  fair  elementary 
education  ;  but  owing  to  the  father's  misfortunes, 
his  schooling  terminated  with  his  thirteenth  year. 
Hence  his  education  for  life-work  was  mainly  due 
to  the  habit,  very  early  acquired  and  long  main- 
tained, of  miscellaneous  and  extensive  reading. 
The  household  migrated  to  Edinburgh  in  1813,  and 
next  year  William  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller. 
His  five  years  tin,  he  started  business  in  a  humble 
way  for  himself  (May  1819),  to  bookselling  after- 
wards adding  printing.  Between  1825  and  1830  he 
wrote  the  Hook  of  Scotland,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Robert,  a  Gazetteer  of  Scotland. 
His  experience  gained  as  a  bookseller  and  printer 
was  next  utilised  in  his  attempt  '  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  universal  appetite  for  instruction 
which  at  present  exists,'  ami  to  'supply  that  appe- 
tite with  food  of  the  best  kind,'  which"  resulted  in 
the  founding  of  C/utmbers's  Edinburgh  Journal 
on  4th  February  1832.  This  was  about  six  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  it  may  be 
considered  the  pioneer  of  that  class  of  cheap  and 
popular  periodicals  of  a  wholesome  kind  now  so 
generally  diffused.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
number  lie  united  with  his  brother  Roltert  in  found- 
ing the  business  of  William  &  Robert  Chambers, 
in  which  they  were  associated  in  writing,  edit- 
ing, printing,  and  publishing.  W.  &  R.  Chaml>ers 
issued  a  scries  of  works  designed  for  popular 
instruction,  including  besides  the  Journal,  Infor- 
mation for  the  People,  2  vols.  ;  the  '  Educational 
Course  '  series  ;  Cyclopadia  of  English  Literature, 
2  vols.  ;  Miscellany  of  Useful  and  Entertaining 
Tracts,  20  vols.  :  Papers  for  the  People,  12  vols.  ; 
and  the  present  Encyclwpadia,  10  vols.  ( 1859-1868  ; 
new  edition,  1888-92).  In  1849  William  acquired 
the  estate  of  Glenormistou,  Peeblesshire,  and  in 
1859  founded  and  endowed  an  institution  in  his 
native  town  for  purjioses  of  sociul  improvement. 
Twice  elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  William 
occupied  that  ollice  for  four  years  (1865-69), 
during  which  he  promoted  several  important  public 
acts,  including  one  for  the  improvement  of  the 
older  part  of  the  city,  which  has  resulted  in  a  great 
diminution  of  the  death-rate.  (The  death-rate 
of  the  city  in  1865-75  was  26-26  per  1000;  in 
1875-85,  only  19*94.)  He  also  carried  out  at  his 
own  cost  a  thorough  restoration  of  St  Giles' 
Cathedral.  He  died  20th  May  1883,  having  shortly 
Wore  received  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy.  He  was 
made  LL.I).  of  Edinburgh  in  1872.  A  statue  has 
l»een  erected  to  his  memory  in  Edinburgh.  Besides 
many  contributions  to  the  Journal,  he  was  author 
and  editor  of  various  volumes,  and  wrote  The 
Youths'  Companion  and  Counsellor,  History  of 
Peeblesshire  ( 1864),  Ailie  Gitroy,  Stories  of  Jlemark- 
able  Persons,  Stories  of  Old  Families,  and  Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  St  Giles  Cathedral  ( 1879). 

Robert  Chambers,  Wn  in  Peebles,  10th  July 
1802,  took  to  Latin  and  liooks  at  an  early  age,  and 
began  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh  in 
1818.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  literary 
composition,  the  impulse  to  which,  his  brother  says, 
came  upon  him  like  an  inspiration  at  nineteen  years 
of  age.  In  1824  he  published  the  Traditions  of 
Edinburgh,  the  writing  of  which  procured  him 
the  friendsbip  of  Sir  \\  alter  Scott,  who  furnished 
some  memoranda  for  the  work.  Between  1822 
and  1834  he  wrote  in  all  twenty-five  volumes, 
many  of  them  of  great  literary  interest  and  per- 
manent historical  value.  He  had  already  won 
reputation  as  an  author  when  he  joined  his  brother 
after  the  success  of  the  Journal  in  1832;  and  this 
success  was  materially  promoted  by  his  essays,  and 
by  his  versatility  and  elegance  as  a  writer,  his 
diligence   in   collecting  and   working  up  stray 
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material,  and  his  perception  of  what  was  suited  to 
the  popular  taste  iu  history,  i>oetry,  science  and 
arts.  In  1K44  lie  published  anonymously  the 
remarkable  work,  Vestiges  of  Creation,  which  pre- 
pared the  wav  for  Darwin's  great  work,  The  Origin 
of  Species.  The  authorship,  positively  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  Athenoettm  of  2d  December  1854,  was 
first  acknowledged  in  Mr  Ireland's  introduction  to 
the  12th  ed.  (1884).  He  received  the  degree  of 
LL.U.  from  St  Andrews  in  1863.    The  labour  in 

D taring  the  Rook  of  Days  (2  vols.  1863)  broke  his 
th,  and  he  died  at  St  Andrews,  17th  March 
1871.  Other  works  by  Kobert  are  Popular  Rhymes 
of  Scotland,  a  valuable  contribution  to  folklore 
(1847),  History  of  the.  Rebellion*  in  Scotland,  Life 
of  James  I.,  Scottish  Halltuts  and  Sony*  (3  vols. 
1829),  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  Ancient  Sea 
Margins  (1838),  The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert 
Burns  ( 4  vols.  1851),  Domestic  AntuUs  of  Scotland 
(3  vols.  1839-61),  and  Songs  of  Scotland  prior  to 
Rums  (1862).  His  Select  iVritings  (7  vols.)  were 
published  in  1847. — His  son  Kohkkt  Chambers, 
born  in  1832,  became  head  of  the  firm  in  1883,  and 
conducted  the  Journal  till  his  death,  March  23, 
1888.— See  W.  Chambers's  Memoir  of  William  and 
Robert  Chambers  (1872;  13th  ed.,  with  supple- 
mentary chapter,  1884). 

CliainberHbnrK*  capital  of  Franklin  countv, 
Pennsylvania,  in  a  pleasant  valley  52  miles  WS\V. 
of  Harrisburg  by  rail,  has  several  manufactories, 
breweries,  foundries,  and  machine-shops.  A  large 
part  of  the  borough  was  burned  by  the  Confederates 
in  1864.    Pop.  (1880  )  6877  ;  (1890)  8006. 

('hanitHTtill,  a  famous  ml  Burgundy,  obtained 
from  a  vineyard  (62  acres)  of  that  name  in  the 
French  department  of  C6te-d'Or,  7  miles  S.  of  Dijon 
by  rail. 

Chambery,  capital  of  the  former  duchy  and 
present  French  department  of  Savoy,  beautifully 
situated  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  amid  garden's 
and  country  seats,  370  miles  SE.  of  Paris  by  rail. 
The  scenery  around,  with  the  river  Laisse  flowing 
through  the  valley,  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  town 
itself,  however,  u  dull  and  uninteresting,  with 
narrow  and  gloomy  streets  winding  between  high 
well-built  houses.  Notable  edifices  are  the  small 
cathedral,  the  palace  of  justice,  and  the  old  castle 
of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  restored  early  in  the  19th 
century.  Chambery  has  manufactures  of  clocks, 
silk-gauze,  soap,  hats,  paper,  and  a  trade  in  silk, 
wine,  coal,  &c.  Pop.  (1891 )  20.922.  From  1525  to 
1713  Chambery  was  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
and  again  from  the  Revolution  to  1815,  when  it  was 
restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy  ;  but  in  1860,  bv  the 
cession  of  Savoy,  it  came  again  under  the  rule  of 
France. 

~t  ClianibezOy  the  farthest  head-stream  of  the 
Congo,  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  Tan- 
ganyika, about  9°  40'  S.  Tat.,  and  33"  13'  E.  long. 
Its  tributaries  are  large,  and  form  a  considerable 
stream,  which  flows  south-west  to  Lake  Bangweolo 
(q.v.). 

Chambord.  a  celebrated  chAteau  in  the  French 
department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  stands  12  miles  E.  of 
Blois,  in  the  midst  of  a  walled,  sandv  park  of  13,000 
acres.  Commenced  by  Francis  I.  in  1526,  it  is  a 
huge  Renaissance  pile,  with  numberless  turrets, 
chimneys,  gables,  and  cupolas,  and  with  four  round 
towers,  each  63  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  440  rooms.  Chambord,  the  *  Versailles 
of  Touraine,'  was  a  residence  of  the  French  kings 
down  to  Louis  XV.,  who  conferred  it  on  Marshal 
Saxe  ;  and  here  in  1070  Moliere  gave  the  first  re- 
presentation of  his  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Among 
its  various  occupants  were  Diane  de  Poitiers.  Stanis- 
laus of  Poland,  and  Marshal  Berthier,  upon  whom 
it  was  bestowed  by  Napoleon  in  1809.  It 


bought  from  his  widow  in  1821  for  1,542,000  francs, 
and  presented  to  the  future  Comte  de  Chambord, 
who  spent  large  sums  on  its  restoration.  He  left 
it  to  his  wife,  and,  after  her,  to  her  nephews,  by  a 
will  which  was  more  than  once  disputed,  but  recog- 
nised by  the  state  as  valid.  See  La  Question  de 
Chambord,  by  J.  B.  C.  Arnauld  ( 1887). 

Chambord.  Henri  Charles  Dieudoxne, 
Co.MTE  DE,  was  bom  in  Paris,  29th  Septeml>er  1820, 
seven  months  after  the  assassination  of  his  father, 
the  Due  de  Herri  ( u.  v. ).  On  the  day  of  his  baptism 
•with  water  brought  bv  Chateaubriand  from  the 
Jordan,  the  'Child  of  Miracle'  was  presented  by 
the  Legitimists  with  the  chateau  of  Chambord  ; 
hence  in  1H44  he  dropped  the  title  of  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux for  that  by  which  he  was  most  usually 
known.  When  Charles  X.  abdicated  at  the 
July  revolution  of  1830,  he  did  so  in  favour  of 
his  little  grandson ;  but  the  people  insisted  on 
the  'citizen  king,'  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were 
driven  into  exile.  They  fixed  their  court  succes- 
sively at  Holvrond,  Prague,  and  Gore,  where  the 
old  king  died  in  1836,  and  the  young  count  was 
trained  in  clerical  and  aljsolutist  ideas  Dy  his  aunt, 
the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  his  tutor,  the  Due 
de  Damas.  A  good,  dull,  timid  soul,  whom  D'Orsay 
likened  to  'a  palace  with  no  room  furnished  but 
the  chapel,'  '  Henry  V.'  had  three  times  a  chance 
of  regaining  the  crown  of  Ids  ancestors—in  1848, 
1870,  and  1873,  on  which  last  occasion,  three 
months  after  Thiers  s  overthrow,  he  paid  an  incog- 
nito visit  to  Versailles.  Each  time  he  fooled  awav 
his  opportunities,  always  vanishing  just  when  his 
presence  was  indispensable,  and  ever  protesting, 
that  he  would  'never  aluuidon  the  white  Hag  of 
.loan  of  Arc.'  A  fall  fioru  his  horse  (1841)  had 
lamed  him  for  life;  his  marriage  (1846)  with  the 
Princess  of  Modena  ( 1817-86)  brought  him  no  suc- 
cessor ;  and  in  keeping  up  a  stately  mimic  court, 
in  stag-hunting  from  a  phaeton,  iu  issuing  mani- 
festoes, in  visiting  innumerable  churches,  and  in 
much  travelling,  he  passed  forty  years  of  blameless 
inertia.  His  death,  after  long  suffering,  at  his  castle 
of  Frohsdorf,  in  Lower  Austria,  24th  August  1H83, 
was  a  relief  at  once  to  himself  and  to  his  adherents. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  (1838-1894)  inherited  his 
claims.  S<>e  Bourbon  ;  and  the  Comte  de  Fal- 
loux'  Mimoires  d un  Royaliste  (2  vols.  Paris,  1888). 

Chambre  Ardente  ('the  fiery  chamber"),  a 
name  given  at  different  times  in  France  to  an  extra- 
ordinary court  of  justice,  probably  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  punishments  which  it  awarded, 
the  most  common  being  that  of  death  by  fire.  In 
the  year  1535,  Francis  I.  established  an  Inquisitorial 
Tribunal  and  a  Chambre  Ardente.  Both  were  in- 
tended for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  former 
searched  out  cases  of  heresy,  and' instructed  the 
processes  ;  while  the  latter  both  pronounced  and 
executed  the  final  judgment.  Under  Henri  II., 
the  activity  of  the  Chambre  Ardente  received  a 
new  impulse.  In  1679  Louis  XIV.  employed  a 
Chambre  Ardente  to  investigate  the  numerous 
reports  of  poisoning  cases  which  the  trial  of  the 
Marchioness  Brinvflliers  (q.v.)  caused  to  be  circu- 
lated. Many  persons  of  the  first  rank  were 
ined  on  suspicion,  but  no  one  was  executed 
the  pretended  sorcerer,  Voisin  ( 1680). 

Chambre  Intronvable  (Fr.,  *  the  chamber 

the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  again  ' )  was  the 
name  given  to  that  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France 
which  met  after  the  second  return  of  Louis  XVI II. 
(July  1815),  and  which,  by  its  fanatical  royalty, 
began  to  throw  the  country  and  society  anew  into 
commotion.  The  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  king 
in  his  gratitude  ( though  some  think  even  he  spoke 
ironically ) ;  but  it  soon  came  to  be  used  - 
cally  for  any  ultra-royalist  assembly. 
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Chameleon.    See  Cham  eleon. 

Chamfer.  In  Architecture,  an  angle  which  hi 
thghtly  pared  off  is  said  to  Vie  chamfered  ;  a  large 
chamfer,  as  in  a  wall  at  the  window  opening,  is 
called  a  sjttay.  The  chamfer  is  sometimes  made 
tJi^htly  concave,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  hollow 
chamfer.  Chamfers,  in  Gothic  architecture,  have 
frequently  ornamental  terminations  of  various 
kinds.  The  tenn  chamfer  is  applied  to  wood- 
work a*  well  as  stone, 
-t  <  ham  fort.  Nicolas,  a  famous  writer  of  maxims 
and  anecdotes,  was  bom  in  Auvergne  in  1741.  He 
wa*  <>f  illegitimate  hirth,  and  was  educated  at  one 
•;  the  Pari*  colleges,  where  he  obtained  a  scholar- 
ship. Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  prize 
competition*  of  the  Academy,  he  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  highest  literary  circles  in  Paris,  and  for 
K»me  years  lived  literally  '  by  his  wit,  if  not  by  his 
wit*.'  At  one  time  Madame  Helvetius  gave* him 
free  lodgings  at  Sevres,  and  he  was  afterwards 
wade  indej>eudent  by  a  pension  bestowed  on  him 
by  a  now  forgotten  man  or  letters  named  Chabanon. 
At  the  Revolution  he  espoused  the  popular  side, 
and  was  hailed  in  the  clubs  as  '  La  Rochefoucauld- 
Chamfort '  After  a  time,  however,  certain  incisive 
whliiMiiM  inch  as,  4  Be  mv  brother  or  1  will  kill 
Ma.' — drew  down  on  him  the  anger  of  the  Jacobin 
leaders.  Threatened  with  arrest,  he  tried  to  commit 
snicide,  wounded  himself  horribly,  and  died  after 
■cvml  days*  suffering,  13th  April  1794.  His  writings 
include  tales,  dramas,  and  floges  on  Moliere  ami 
La  Fontaine— all  of  little  or  no  worth— a  brilliant 
collection  of  maxims,  and  an  even  more  aihiiirable 
collection  of  anecdotes.  Many  of  his  sayings  are 
anion;;  the  sharpest  and  bitterest  ever  penned — 
the  utterances  of  a  reluctant  but  sincere  cynic, 
wls*e  insight  into  human  weakness  was  unusually 
keen.  He  has  never  been  excelled  as  a  writer  of 
anecdote* ;  his  work  under  this  head  contains  a 
juries  of  portraits  in  miniature,  drawn  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  of  the  Parisian  society  of  his 
day.    Auguis  edited  his  works  (5  vols.  1824-25). 

Chamfer*  Frederic,  an  English  novelist,  born 
in  17%.  entered  the  navy  in  1809,  and  retiring  in 
KB.  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1850.  He 
had  settled  near  Waltham  Abbey,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  literary  pursuits.  Marryat's  success 
in  depicting  sea-life  fed  Chamier  to  try  the  same 
field,  in  which  he  was  not  without  success,  though 
in  invention  ami  humour  he  falls  short  of  his  model. 
Hi*  best  romances,  now  almost  forgotten,  are  Life 
of  a  Sailor  {  1832),  Ben  Brace  (1830),  The  Arethusa 
il<?7>.  Jack  Adams  (1838),  and  Tom  Bowline 
(1*41).  He  also  wrote  a  continuation  of  James's 
Sar.il  History  (1837),  and  a  somewhat  prejudiced 
Rtnrir  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  (1849). 
He  died  1st  November  1870. 

Chamioso,  Aoelbert  von,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  German  lyric  poets,  was  born  in  1781, 
M  the  chateau  of  lioncourt,  in  Champagne.  The 
French  Revolution  driving  his  parents  to  settle  in 
Prussia  in  1790,  he  became  in  1790  a  page  of  the 
'lieen.  and  two  years  later  entered  the  Prussian 
wrviee.  But  when  the  campaign  of  1800  broke  out 
he  returned  to  France,  for  though  no  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  he  would  not  fight  against  his  native 
land  At  this  time  he  was  thrown  into  the  circle 
«f  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  and  there  liegan 
that  study  of  natural  science  which  he  afterwards 
trareoed  at  Berlin.  In  1815-18  he  accompanied  a 
rltmian  exploring  expedition  ronnd  the  world  as 
naturalist  (see  Coral);  and  on  his  return  was 
appointed  custodian  of  the  Botanical  Garden  of 
Benin.  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of 
Science ;  and,  after  a  happy  domestic  life,  he  died 
at  Berlin,  21st  August  1838,  universal])'  loved  and 
boooared.    He  wrote  several  works  on  natural 


history*,  but  his  fame  rests  partly  on  his  poetical 
productions,  still  more  on  his  quaint  and  humorous 
fiction  called  Peter  Schlcmihl  ( 1813 ),  the  story  of  tho 
man  who  lost  his  shadow,  which  has  been  translated 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  char- 
acter of  his  poetry  is  wild  and  gloomy,  and  he  is 
fond  of  rugged  and  horrible  subjects,  fn  his  politt- 
|  cal  songs  he  succeeds  well  in  humour  and  irony  ; 
nor  is  he  deficient  in  deep  and  genuine  feeling. 
Indeed,  several  of  his  ballads  and  romances  are 
masterpieces  in  their  way.  His  collected  works 
have  been  edited  by  Hitzig  (Oth  ed.  1874).  See 
lives  by  Fulda  (1881)  ami  Lentzner  (Loud.  1893). 

Chamois  (Antilope  or  Rupicapra,  Ger.  Gemse), 
a  goat  like  species  or  genus  of  Antelope  (q.v.). 
It  inhabits  the  Alps  and  other  high  mountains  of 
Central  and  Southern  Eurojie,  such  as  the  Pyrenees, 


Chamois. 


the  Carpathians,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece  ;  it  is 
also  found  on  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands, 
and  on  the  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  other  mountains 
of  the  west  of  Asia.  In  Europe  it  is  now  most 
numerous  on  the  Bavarian  and  Styrian  Alps.  The 
chamois  is  alsmt  the  size  of  a  large  goat,  but  the 
neck  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  body  shorter ; 
the  horns  on  both  sexes  are  seldom  more  than  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  black,  rising  nearly  straight  up 
from  the  forehead,  and  so  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to 
form  a  hook.  A  peculiar  gland  opens  at  the  base 
of  each  horn.  The  summer  colour  is  reddish  brow  n, 
with  a  darker  dorsal  band,  and  a  yellowish  ventral 
surface;  the  winter  colour  is  a  darker  brown,  but 
white  below.  A  dark  brown  l»and  runs  from  the 
eye  along  each  cheek.  The  rest  of  the  head  is  pale 
-yellow.    The  short  tail  is  black. 

The  usual  summer-resort  of  the  chamois  is  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  mountains,  not  far  from  the 
snow-line,  and  it  is  often  to  lie  seen  lying  ou  the 
snow.  In  winter  it  descends  to  the  higher  forests. 
The  aromatic  and  bitter  plants  of  the  mountain- 
pastures  are  its  favourite  food.  Young  twigs  of 
rhododendron,  willow,  juniper,  &c.  are  greedily 
devoured.  It  is  -  like  the  ruminants  generally 
very  fond  of  salt,  and  often  licks  stones  for  the 
saltpetre  which  forms  on  them.  The  chamois  is 
gregarious  :  Hocks  of  one  hundred  used  sometimes 
to  be  seen  ;  but  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  the  num- 
bers have  l>een  much  reduced  by  hunting,  the  flocks 
generally  consist  only  of  a  few  (4  to  20)  individuals. 
Old  mates  often  live  solitarily.  The  female  bean- 
one  or  rarely  two  young  at  a  hirth,  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April.  The  general  cry  of  the  chamois 
is  a  goat- like  bleat. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  agility,  and  flocks 
may  often  be  observed  sporting  in  a  remarkable 
manner  among  the  rocky  heights.  It  can  leap  over 
ravines  10  to  18  feet  broad  ;  a  wall  14  feet  high 
presents  no  hindrance  to  it ;  and  it  passes  readily 
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up  or  down  precipices  which  almost  no  other  quad- 
ruped could  attempt.  The  hunting  of  the  chamois 
is  attended  with  great  hardship  and  much  danger. 
The  hunter  sometimes  g<»es  out  on  the  adventurous 
chase  alone ;  hut  more  frequently  several  go  out 
together,  dividing  into  parties,  of  which  one  drives 
and  the  other  shoots.  The  scent,  sight,  and  hearing 
of  the  chamois  are  extremely  keen.  When  a  flock 
is  feeding,  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  by  a 
sort  of  whistle,  announces  apprehended  danger. 
The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  The  skin  is  made 
into  leather,  and  from  it  the  original  xhaminoy  or 
shammy  leather  (wash-leather),  so  much  prized  for 
softness  and  warmth,  was  obtained,  although  the 
name  has  now  become  common  also  to  leather  pre- 
pared  from  the  skins  of  other  animals  (see  LEATHER 
and  Bl'KK  LEATHER).  The  horns  are  often  used 
to  adorn  alpenstocks.  Hairy  1  Mil  Is  or  Concretions 
(q.v. )  found  in  the  stomach  used  to  have  a  medic- 
inal reputation.  When  taken  young  the  chamois 
is  easily  tamed,  and  it*  general  disposition  is  gentle 
and  iieaceable.  Sec  Keller,  Die  Gcmsc  ( Klagenfurt, 
1885). 

Chamomile.  See  Camomile. 

Chainoiini,  or  Chamonix  ( Lat.  Campu*  muni- 
tun,  from  the  shelter  of  the  mountains),  a  cele- 
brated valley  and  village  among  the  French  Alps, 
in  the  department  of  Upper  Savoy,  lying  63  miles 
ESE.  of  (Geneva,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  valley,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Col  de  Ralme,  is  al>out  13  miles 
long  and  2  broad,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Arve. 
On  the  north  side  lies  Mont  Brevent  and  the  chain 
of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  and  on  the  south,  the 
giant  group  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  which  enormous 
glaciers  glide  down,  even  in  summer,  almost  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  den  Bois,  de  l'Argentierc, 
and  du  Tour ;  the  Glacier  des  Bois  expands  in  its 
upper  course  into  a  great  mountain-lake  of  ice 
called  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  village  of  Chamouni 
owes  its  origin  and  its  alternative  name,  Lc  Prieure, 
to  the  Benedictine  convent  founded  here  before 
1099.  Until  1741,  however,  the  valley  was  little 
sought ;  the  region  was  known,  from  the  savageuesa 
of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  name  of  Les  Montagues 
Maudites,  or  *  accursed  mountains.'  In  that  year 
it  was  visited  by  two  Englishmen,  Pocoeke  and 
Wyndham,  who  described  it  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  it  was  only  in  1787  that  the 
attention  of  travellers  was  effectually  called  to  it  by 
the  Genevese  naturalist,  De  Saussure,  and  others. 
Since  then  the  number  of  visitors  has  gradually 
increased  ;  now  over  15,000  tourists  are  accommo- 
dated annually  in  the  large  hotels  that  have  sprung 
up  in  tho  village,  where  an  English  chapel  was 
opened  in  1800.  Grazing  and  such  farming  as  the 
elevation  allows  are  carried  on,  but  most  of  the 
people  are  in  some  fashion  dependent  on  the 
strangers  for  their  income.  Here  the  best  guides 
are  to  be  found  for  the  neighbouring  Alps,  and  from 
this  point  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  ascended.  At 
the  article  Alps  there  is  a  view  of  Chamouni, 
whose  beauties  havo  been  celebrated  by  Byron, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Lamartine,  and 
Ruskin.  Pop.  of  \  illage,  600.  See  E.  Whymper's  ad- 
mirable Guide  to  Chamonix  and  Mont  Blanc  ( IM9G). 

ChampaC,orCHlTMP.\KA  {Michelin  Champaeu), 
an  Indian  tree  (order  Magnoliace;e )  |M*sse**ing great 
beauty  both  of  foliage  and  flowers,  and  venerated 
l»oth  by  Brahmanists  and  Buddhist*.  Images  of 
Buddha  are  made  of  its  wood.  Its  yellow  flowers 
and  their  sweet  oppressive  perfume  are  much  cele- 
brated in  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus.  The  timher 
of  this  and  other  species  is  useful  and  fragrant, 
and  the  bark  and  root  are  employed  in  native 
medicine. 


Champagne,  a  district  and  ancient  province 

of  France,  surrounded  by  Luxemburg,  Lorraine, 

Burgundy,  He  de  France,  and  Orleanats ;  now 

forming  the  departments  of  Marne,  Haute- Marne, 

Aube,  and  Ardennes,  and  parts  of  Yonne,  Aisne, 

Seine-et-Marnc,  and  Meuse.     It  was  popularly 

divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Champagne  and 
i>_:.,  /M  ^,„.  I    t  . :i„  :..   ...  
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Brie  Champenoise,  and  was  fertile  in  its 
barren  in  its  eastern  part.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Troyes,  Bar-sur-Aube,  Leon,  and  Rheims.  The 
province  was  aliout  180  miles  long  by  150  broad, 
its  surface  presenting  extensive  plains'* ith  ranges 
of  hills,  especially  in  the  north  and  east. 

In  ancient  times  Champagne  was  known  as  a 
part  of  Gallia  Lugtlunenxis,  was  subjugated  by 
Cn-sar,  and  afterwards  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
established  by  the  Franks.  After  the  11th  century- 
it  had  its  own  dukes,  who  were  vassals  of  the 
French  kings.  By  the  marriage  of  Philip  IV.  with 
Joanna,  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Cham- 
c,  and  Brie,  Champagne  in  1284  cnme  to  the 
rench  crown,  and  was  incorporated  in  1328. 

Champagne  Wine  U  the  produce  of  vine-  • 
yards  in  the  above-mentioned  province  of  Cham- 
pagne. There  are  white  and  red  champagnes; 
the  white  is  either  sparkling  or  still.  Sparkling  or 
effervescent  (mousseuz)  champagne  is  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  treatment  during  fermentation. 
In  December  the  wine  is  racked  off,  and  fined 
with  isinglass,  and  in  March  it  is  bottled  and 
tightly  corked.  To  clear  the  wine  of  sediment,  the 
bottles  are  placed  in  a  sloping  position  with  the 
necks  downward,  so  that  the  sediment  may  be 
deposited  in  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  When  this 
sediment  has  been  poured  off,  some  portion  of  a 
liqueur  (a  solution  of  sugar-candy  in  cognac  with 
flavouring  essences )  is  added  to  the  wine,  and  every 
bottle  is  tilled  up  with  bright  clarified  wine,  and 
securely  re-corked.  The  fermentation  being  incom- 
plete when  the  wine  is  liottled,  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  generated  in  a  confined  space  exerts  pressure 
on  itself,  and  it  thus  remains  as  a  liquid  in  the 
wine.  When  this  pressure  is  removed  it  expands 
into  gas,  and  thus  communicates  the  sparkling 
property  to  champagne.  The  effervescence  of  the 
wine  thus  prepared  hursts  many  bottles,  in  some 
cases  10  per  cent. ;  and  in  seasons  of  early  and 
sudden  heat,  as  many  as  20  and  25  per  cent,  have 
been  burst.  Still  or  non-effervescent  champagne  is 
first  racked  off  in  the  March  after  the  vintage. 
Creaming  or  slightly  effervescent  champagne  ( demi- 
moussetix)  has  more  alcohol,  but  less  carbonic  acid 
gas  than  sparkling  champagne. 

The  best  varieties  of  this  wine  are  produced  at 
Rheims  and  Epernay,  and  generally  on  a  chalky 
soil.  Among  white  champagnes  of  the  first  class, 
the  best  are  those  of  Silfery,  which  are  of  a  fine 
amber  hue,  dry,  spirituous,  and  possessing  a  superior 
bouquet ;  those  of  Ay  and  Mareuil  are  less  spiritu- 
ous, but  are  sparkling,  with  a  pleasant  Imuquet, 
Other  white  wines  of  first  class  are  those  of  Haut- 
villicrs,  Dizy,  and  Pierry. 

The  cellars  in  which  the  vintages  are  stored  are 
cut  out  of  the  calcareous  rock.  The  fact  that  the 
sale  of  champagne  is  very  extensive  and  lucrative, 
has  naturally  given  rise  to  adulterations.  Spurious 
champagne  is  readily  manufactured  by  simply 
charging  other  light  wines  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  popular  notions  about  gooseberry  champagne 
|  have  but  small  foundation,  if  any.  *  Gooseberry- 
juice  is  far  more  costly  than  grape-juice,  wherever 
the  grape  flourishes,  and  in  this  country  there  are 
no  such  great  gooseberry  plantations  as  would  be 
required  for  a  flourishing  champagne  industry, 
which  would  demand  a  few  hundred  tons  of  fruit 
per  annum.  Recently,  the  German  purveyors 
have  succeeded  in  preparing  light  wines — such  as 
Rhenish,  Main,  Neckar,  Meissner,  and  Naumburg 
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— very  like  genuine  champagne.  And  much  cham- 
pagne is  marie  on  French  methods  in  California. 
Altogether  it  i*  estimated  that  the  French  district 
produces  al»out  '25,000,000  bottle*,  of  which  nearly 
20.000,000  are  exported  (the  ex|Mirt  being  live  times 
*  treat  as  in  1844).  See  Vizctelly's  monograph 
no  the  subject  i  1882). 

Champaign,  »  city  of  Illinois,  128  miles 
SSW.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  has  furniture  and 
wagon  factories,  a  female  seminary,  and  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial   University  (1868).     Pop.  (1890) 

rhamparan.  a  British  Indian  district  in  the 
NW.  corner  of  Behar,  with  an  area  of  3531  sq.  m. 

Chanpartv,  or  Champerty  (a  Norman- French 
word  derived  from  cnmpi  \mr»  -  the  right  of  the 
i^adal  lord  to  take  part  of  the  produce  of  land  cul- 
tivated by  his  tenants),  means  in  English  law  a 
Isir^in  whereby  the  one  party  is  to  assist  the  other 
iu  recovering  property,  and  is  to  share  in  the  pro- 
emk  All  such  nargains  are  illegal,  and  therefore 
null  and  void.  More  particularly  an  agreement  to 
a.li*nce  funds,  or  supply  evidence,  or  professional 
iwi*unce,  for  remuneration  contingent  on  success, 
and  proportional  to,  or  to  be  paid  out  of  property 
mwervd,  is  illegal  ;  so  is  a  purchase  hv  a  solicitor 
fmiu  bis  client  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  pending 
■Mil :  ho  is  every  such  purchase,  if  the  real  object 
t»  only  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  maintain  the 
►uit.  A  nian  may,  however,  lawfully  sell  evidence, 
an.l  may  lawfully  purchase  an  interest  iu  property, 
though  adverse  claims  exist  which  make  litigation 
i«r«**ry  for  realising  that  interest.  *  The  sale  of 
«  tiM-re  right  to  sue  is  ttad,  the  right  to  complain  of 
» fraud  ii»  not  a  marketable  commodity. '  Cham- 
puly,  a»  one  form  of  Maintenance  (q.v.),  was  made 
mmiaal  hy  various  old  English  statutes,  but  these 
an-  never  enforced,  and  the  Criminal  Law  Coin- 
mU-ion  recommended  their  repeal.  In  Scotland 
there  U  no  law  against  maintenance  and  chami>arty. 
There  i*  a  common-law  doctrine  against  what  were 
in  the  Roman  law  called  jxtcta  de  <juot&  litis — i.e. 
purchase*  of  litigations  by  professional  men  con- 
noted with  the  suit,  who  thus  had  exceptional 
advantages  in  making  such  a  contract.  But  this 
v.«dd  not  probably  be  held  to  strike  against  an 
Agreement  by  a  non-professional  person  to  advance 
famU  for  litigation  on  terms  depending  on  the 
remit,  provided  the  terms  were  not  extortionate  or 
unconscionable.  A  Scottish  act  of  1594  prohibits 
:he  pan-haaes  of  pleas  by  advocates  or  agents.  In 
i»tli  countries  a  solicitor  can  lawfully  agree  to 
charge  nothing  except  in  event  of  success  ;  and  by 
rwnt  statute,  agreements  for  the  division  of 
pronta  between  town  and  country  agents  are 
toA«le  legal  Although  there  are  traces  of  the  law 
oi  chaniparty  in  the  United  States,  the  American 
U«  resembles  that  of  Scotland  more  than  that  of 
England.  Contracts  by  solicitors  for  contingent 
tees,  to  the  extent  even  of  one- half  the  property  in 
'impute,  have  been  sustained.  In  general,  however, 
lb?  American  law  construes  professional  contract* 
*-«  merely  giving  security  for  the  true  worth  of  the 
wrw  rendered. 

Champfleury,  the  assumed  name  of  Jci.es 
FutCRY-Ht'ssox,  French  author,  born  at  Laon, 
10th  September  1821,  achieved  some  distinction  as 
I  *  realistic  writer  of  plays  and  romances.  Works 
it  greater  value,  however,  are  those  on  the  history 
of <auicarar«,  of  literature,  and  of  art  from  1825  to 
IU0,  ud  his  BiMiographU  Ciramiqttt  (1882).  He 
'led  director  of  the  lotteries  at  Sevres,  7th  Decem- 

i       tampion  (Low  Lat.  eampio,  from  Low  Lat, 
/     'wpw,  'a  combat,'  whence  also  A.S.  camp,  'a 
fykt'l    In  the  judicial  combats  of  the  middle 
iga,  it  was  allowed   to  women,  children,  and 


aged  persons,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason 
or  of  parricide,  to  appear  in  the  list*  by  a  repre- 
sentative. Such  a  hired  combatant  was  cal  lied 
a  champion.  Those  who  followed  this  profes- 
sion were  generally  of  the  lowest  class,  ana  were 
held  disreputable  (see  Battle,  Wagkr  of).  At 
a  later  period,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  word 
champion  came  to  have  a  more  dignified  accepta- 
tion, and  signified  a  knight  who  entered  the  lists  on 
behalf  of  an  injured  lady,  of  a  child,  or  of  any  one 
incapable  of  self-defence  (sec  Chivalry).  In  Eng- 
|  land,  the  crown  had  its  champion,  the  Champion  of 
;  England,  who,  mounted  on  norselmck  and  armed 
to  the  teeth,  challenged,  at  every  coronation  at 
Westminster,  all  who  should  deny  the  king  to  l>e 
the  lawful  sovereign.  This  office  is  said  bv  Dugdale 
to  have  l»een  conferred  by  William  the  Conqueror 
on  Kol»ert  de  Marmiou,  with  the  Lincolnshire 
manor  of  Scrivclsby  ;  and  by  reason  of  his  tenure 
of  that  manor,  the  championship  was  claimed  under 
Henry  IV.  by  Thomas  Dymoke.  Henry  Lionel 
Dymoke,  who  died  in  1875,  was  the  nineteenth 
memlier  of  this  family  who  held  the  oHice.  But 
the  ceremonies  of  the  championship  were  last  exer- 
cised at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  See  Note* 
and  Queries  (1887)  and  Lodge's  Seritvlsby  ( 1893). 

Champluln'*  a  beautiful  lake  separating  the 
states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  penetrating, 
at  its  north  end,  about  6  miles  into  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Lying  91  feet  almve  sea-level,  it  is  110 
miles  long,  by  from  1  to  15  broad,  empties  itself 
into  the  St  Lawrence  by  the  Bichelieu  Kiver,  and 
has  communication  by  canal  with  the  Hudson. 
The  lake,  now  an  important  trade  channel,  was 
the  scene  of  several  incidents  of  the  French  and 
Indian  revolutionary  wars ;  and  here  a  British 
Uotilla  was  defeated"  by  the  Americans,  11th  Sep- 
tember 1814.  It  was  discovered  by  Champlain 
in  1609. 

C'hamplaiiu  Samuel  de,  French  governor  of 
Canada,  und  founder  of  Quebec,  was  born  at 
Brouagc  in  Saintonge  in  1567,  and  in  1603  made 
his  first  voyage  to  Canada.  In  1004-7  he  was 
engaged  in  exploring  the  coasts,  an*,  on  his  third 
voyage  in  1608  he  founded  Quebec.  In  1612  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Canada  ( under  an 
honorary  governor ) ;  and  the  following  years  were 
occupied  with  attacks  on  the  Iroquois,  explor- 
ations of  the  interior,  and  journeys  to  France, 
until  1629,  when  he  had  to  surrender  to  an  English 
fleet,  and  was  carried  captive  to  England.  Liber- 
ated in  1632,  he  returned  to  Canada  in  1633,  and 
died  there  in  1635.  He  published  several  works, 
reprinted  at  Quelle,  in  4  vols.  1870. 

Chainplain  Period,  the  name  given  by  Pro-  4- 
fessor  Dana  to  the  pern*!  succeeding  the  glacial, 
and  therefore  to  some  extent  equivalent  to  the  post- 
glacial period  of  English  geologists.    See  PLEISTO- 
CENE or  (;lacial  System. 

Chainpollion,  Jean  Francois,  the  founder 
of  modern  Egyptology,  distinguished  from  his 
elder  brother  as  '  Chaui|>o]lion  the  yonnger,' 
was  born  December  23,  1791,  at  Figeac,  in  the 
French  department  of  Lot.  He  was  educated  at 
(irennble,  and  devoted  himself  from  his  lsiyhood 
to  the  study  of  oriental  languages,  especially 
Coptic.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  these 
studies,  and  in  1816  he  l»ecame  professor  of  History 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished (1811  14)  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  large 
work  entitled  L' figypte  sous  les  Pharuotu  (3  vols.), 
in  which  he  reproduced,  by  means  of  Coptic  docu- 
ments, the  national  geography  of  Egypt,  when  he 
was  expelled  from  his  chair*  for  his  Bonapartist 
sympathies.  Comparison  of  the  monuments  with 
the  VlSS.  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  the  three 
systems  of  Egyptian  writing,  the  hieratic,  demotic. 
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and  hieroglyphic,  were  essentially  one ;  and  that 
the  hieroglyphs  were  not  signs  for  ideas,  but  for 
souitds.  l'he  first  results  of  his  lalsiurs  were 
published  in  Dc  T  Venture  hitrutiquc  des  ancient 
Egypt Urns  (  1821  )  ami  hi*  famous  Lett  re  a  M. 
Darter  (182*2);  and  in  his  Prfcis  du  Systems  ! 
hicroglyphiqiic  (18-24;  2d  ed.  1828)  he  established 
the  conclusion  that  the  hieroglyphs  were  partly  , 
phonetic  or  alpha1»eiic  characters.  The  final  | 
solution  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  whole  alphabet 
of  twenty  five  letters  (see  Hieikmilvphics)  was 
pronounced  by  Niebuhr  to  l»e  the  greatest  discovery  i 
of  the  century.  Chainpollion  was  sent  by  the  kin'},' 
on  a  scientific  mission  to  Italy  in  1824-20,  and  in 
Jm20  was  ap|M)inted  conservator  of  the  Egyptian 
collections  ;  and  alsmt  the  same  time  he  published  1 
his  I'aittht'iiH  tlgyptien  (1823),  with  drawings  of 
Egyptian  deities  from  the  papyrus  rolls  ami  notes 
regarding  their  Egyptian  designations,  and  his 
Letters  relative*  an  Mumc  royal  kgqpticn  dr.  Turin 
(2  vols.  1824-26).  In  1828  30  he  accompanied  a 
scientific  expedition  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
France.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academic  dc*  Inscriptions  (1830), 
and  a  new  chair  of  Egyptology  was  founded  for 
him  in  the  College  de  France.  "  He  died  March  4, 
1832.  The  MSS.  which  he  left  unpublished,  ex- 
tending  to  more  than  2000  pages,  were  Isnight  by 
the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris  tor  50.000  francs.  His 
posthumous  works  are  Lettres  tcrites  rf  fiyyjde  et  dc 
Xubie  (1833;  new  ed.  1807);  Gntmmaire  Egy/tti- 
enne,  his  principal  work  (3  vols.  1836-41);  Monu- 
ments de  t  fojyptc  et  de  la  Xnbie  (5  vols.  1835-45) ; 
Dirtimutaire.  Egyjitien  en  tcriture  hieroglyphiqut 
(1842  44);  and  Monuments  de  V  fcgypte  et  de  la 
Mm  hie  ( 1844),  the  last  work  being  afterwards  con- 
tinued and  completed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rouge. 

Chninnollion-Ficcac,  Jean  .Uterus,  an 
arrhicologist,  was  born  5th  Octolwr  1778  at  Figeac, 
in  the  department  of  I>»t.  After  holding  at 
Grenoble  the  offices  of  librarian  and  professor  of 
Greek,  he  was  appointed  in  1828  conservator  of 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Paris ;  but  after  the 
February  revolution  was  deposed  from  oflice  by 
Carnot  In  1848  he  was  am  minted  librarian  of  the 
palace  of  Fontaiuebleau.  Besides  the  A  ntiquitfs  de 
Grenoble  (1807)  and  lieehe.rrhcs  sur  fes  patois  de 
France  ( 1809),  his  chief  works  include  the  Annates 
des  Lagides  (2  vols.  1819;  supplement,  1821),  I*es  ' 
Tournois  dn  I  tut  Rent  (1827-28),  and  numerous 
publicat  ions  of  French  historical  document*.  After  ' 
the  death  of  his  younger  and  more  celebrated 
brother,  Champollion-Figeac  prepared,  with  the 
help  of  his  MSS.,  L'Egypte  anctenne,  et  moderne 
(1840)  and  L'lcriture  ditmotique  Cgypticnne  (1843). 
Along  with  his  sou  Aime  he  wrote  the  text  to 
Silvestre's  Palteographic  universelle  (4  vols.  1839- 
41).  He  died  9th  May  1867.— AlMfi  (1812-94) 
wrote  on  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Francis  I.,  and 
Les  Deux  CKampollivns  ( 1888). 

Chance  (through  the  French  from  Low  Lat. 
cwlentta),  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning,  may 
be  defined  as  that  which  determines  the  course  of 
events,  in  the  absence  of  law,  ordinary  causation, 
or  providence.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  idea 
which  few  would  now  lie  disposed  to  admit  as 
corresponding  to  anvthing  which  really  exists  ;  the 
religious  mind  excluding  it  as  inconsistent  with 
the  belief  in  the  divine  government,  and  the  philo- 
sophical mind  rejecting  it  as  inconsistent  with  a 
recognition  of  universal  laws  of  causation.  As  a 
won!,  however,  it  has  always  l>een,  and  always 
will  Iks  popularly  accepted  ;  and  its  use  is  correct 
ho  far  as  we  overlook,  or  choose  for  the  moment  to 
throw  out  of  view,  the  more  universal  connection 
of  events,  and  regard  them  as  their  emergence,  on 


a  superficial  view,  appears  to  lie  determined.  It 
is  clear  that  chance,  being  only  legitimate  as  an 
expression  in  popular  parlance."  is  a  term  which 
is  much  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  any  kind  of 
measurement.  What  is  sometimes  called  the 
Doctrine,  of  Chances  is  more  properly  the  Theory 
of  Probabilities,  and  will  be  dealt  with  under  the 
head  of  PROHABILITIES.  For  games  of  chance,  see 
GAMBLINU. 

Chancel  (Lat.  eancellus,  'a  screen').  The 
chancel,  choir,  or  eastern  part  of  a  church  wa* 
often  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of 
lattice  work,  so  as  to  prevent  generaf  access  thereto, 
though  not  to  interrupt  either  sight  or  sound.  As 
it  was  in  this  part  oi  the  church  that  the  service 
was  always  performed  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
the  clergy  were  held  to  have  a  special  right  to  it. 
in  return  for  which  its  repairs  in  general  still  fall 
on  the  inipropriator,  rector,  or  vicar,  and  not  on  the 
parish.  The  chief  j>ew  in  the  chancel  lielongs  to  the 
rector  or  impropriator,  hut  the  dis|>asal  of  the  seat* 
in  the  church,  with  this  exception,  belong*  to  the 
ordinary,  or,  practically,  to  the  churchwardens,  to 
whom  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  is  delegated. 
No  monument,  moreover,  can  be  set  up  without 
the  ordinary's  consent.  And  where  the  freehold  of 
the  chancel  vests  in  a  lay  impropriator,  nevertheless 
the  right  of  possession  in  it  lor  public  worship  vests 
in  the  minister  or  churchwardens,  so  that  thcy 
cannot  be  excluded  from  it,  nor  l»e  charged  with 
tresspass  for  making  a  door  into  it  from  the  church 
yard.  The  term  chancel  is  usually  confined  to 
parish  churches  which  have  no  aisles  around  the 
choir,  or  chapels  behind  it  or  around  it ;  ami  in  this 
case  the  chancel  and  the  choir  have  the  same  signi- 
fication. In  small  churches  which  have  no  con- 
structional chancel,  the  space  within  the  altar  rails 
is  sometimes  called  by  this  name,  but  is  more 
strictly  styled  the  ' sanctuary.'  But  in  larger 
churches  there  are  sometimes  chancels  at  the  ends 
of  the  side  aisles,  and  this  whether  the  choir  has  the 
character  of  a  choir  in  the  larger  sense,  or  of  a 
chancel.    See  Church. 

Chancellor  (Lat.  canrellarius).  It  ia  said 
that  the  chief  notary  or  scribe  of  the  ltoman 
emperor  was  called  chancellor,  either  because  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  obliterating, 
canctiling,  or  crossing  out  (cancellare,  'to  make 
lattice-work ' )  such  expressions  in  the  edict*  of  the 
prince  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  laws,  or  otherwise  erroneous ;  or  ( more  prob- 
ably )  liecause  he  sat  intra  caneeJIos,  within  the 
lattice- work  or  railings  (cancelfi)  which  were  erected 
to  protect  the  emperor  from  the  crowding  of  the 
people  when  he  sat  in  judgment.  Neither  the  title 
nor  the  oflice  of  chancellor  Is  at  all  peculiar  to 
England.  The  chancellor  of  France  ( Chancel  ier  de 
France )  from  a  very  early  time  was  an  officer  of 
state  of  great  power  and  dignity,  under  whom 
several  other  officers,  licaring  also  the  title  of 
chancellor,  were  employed  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  in  the  defence  of  the  public  order. 
The  office  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution  ;  and 
though  it  was  restored  by  the  Bourbons,  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  old  chancellor  were  transferred 
to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  have  ever  since  been 
held  by  him. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there 
are  officers  of  state  who  bear  this  or  analogous 
titles,  though  their  powers  and  dutiea  are  very 
various.  In  medieval  Germany  the  archbishop  and 
elector  of  Mainz  was  Arch -chancellor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire,  and  appointed  a  Vice-chancellor. 
The  chief  functionary  in  the  Austrian  empire  has 
often  lieen  termed  chancellor ;  and  on  the  reconsti- 
tution  of  the  German  empire,  Prince  Bismarck  was 
made  'Chancellor  of  the  Empire'  { lieu-hskanzler). 
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The  Ktwsuui  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  some- 
time* called  Vice-chancellor.  Besides  these  state- 
thancellors,  there  were  officers  in  many  other 
eapvitie*  to  whom  the  title  was  given.  Every 
bishop  has  his  chancellor  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  there  are  still  chancellors  of  cathedrals, 
diocese*,  universities,  &c. 

fhaocellor,  Lord.  It  is  usually  said  that 
the  existence  of  the  office  in  England,  as  in  the 
cither  states  of  Europe,  is  to  W  ascribed  to  the 
influence  which  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
empire  ha<l  on  the  constitutions  of  the  modern 
nnwn*.  This  influence  was  exercised  in  no  small 
meAMire  through  the  medium  of  the  church,  the 
pmfevion  of  the  law  being  generally  exercised  by 
•■rrWartics ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  probably, 
that  the  bishop  ami  the  king  are  furnished  with 
.rffVen  bearing  the  same  title,  and  exercising 
4juk>j."<>u*  functions.  Soon  after  the  Norman  Con- 
•jue*t  the  English  chancellor  became  a  judicial 
officer  of  high  rank  (see  CHANCERY),  and  a 
ointidenlial  adviser  of  the  sovereign  in  state 
affair*.  Being  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
charter*  *ml  other  instruments,  he  obtained  the 
rmudv  of  the  great  seal.  The  office  of  chan- 
«Iior.  or  Keeper  (q.v.),  which  in  1576  was 
iirUnd  to  be  exactly  the  same,  is  created  with- 
<«ir  *rit  or  patent,  by  the  mere  deliveiy  of  the 
«eal.  The  chancellor,  if  a  liaron,  takes 
of  even,'  temporal  lord  not  a  memlter 
<>!  the  royal  family,  and  of  all  bishops  except  the 
AnhU«ho|)  of  Canterbury.  To  slay  the  chancellor 
»  treason.  The  chancellor  is  a  privy. councillor 
k  hU  office,  an<l  prolocutor,  or  sjieaker  of  the 
Hihi*  of  Lords,  by  prescription.  Though  the 
!nrm  in  which  his  tenure  of  office  is  terminated 
»  by  the  resumption  of  the  great  seal  by  the 
wrereign,  the  chancellor  is  now  always  a  cabinet 
aiaUter.  and  resigns  office  with  the  party  to  which 
i-  attached.  He  has  the  appoint  merit  of  all 
;s«:h*  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
tta  privilege  he  exercises  generally  on  the  recom- 
wn«Ution  of  the  lord-lieutenants.'  Hut  the  most 
important,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  somewhat  nnom- 
atoas  branch  of  his  patronage,  arises  out  of  his 
baiinjr  been  originally  an  ecclesiastic.  Though  the 
h>t  bishop  who  held  the  office  was  John  Williams, 
Arehbidiopof  York,  who  was  I^onl  Keej>erfrom  1621 
v>  \m,  the  chancellor  still  continues  to  Is?  patron  of 
»  Ur,re  nundier  of  crown  Imngs  (though  in  18(13 
i!»mt  9»)  were  sold  to  augment  the  incomes  of 
th«*e  sold  and  those  retained ),  and  visitor  of  all 
^pital*  and  colleges  of  the  king's  foundation. 
\-  rv[,re-enting  the  paternal  oharaoter  of  the 
wn-emjrn,  again,  the  chancellor  is  the  general 
protector  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and 
»»  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  uses  in  the 
km^om.  His  jurisdiction  'in  lunacy'  is  com- 
initted  to  him  by  special  delegation  from  the 
••vereigD,  As  regards  his  judicial  patronage,  the 
»rrxnp?inent  is,  that  the  chancellor  appoints  in 
i^seral  all  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts, 
n<v-,t  the  chief- justice,  who  is  nominated  by  the 
{■nine  minister  of  the  day.  He  also  appoints  the 
jwjje*  of  the  county  courts,  and  various  subordi- 
nate officers.  All  these  functions  the  chancellor 
prfornw  in  addition  to  his  extensive  duties  as  a 
Mjw  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Privy -council, 
w  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  Chancery*  Division 
*  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  Objection  has 
**■  been  taken  to  the  combination  of  judicial 
i»'!itic.tl  offices  in  the  mum  person.  Dttl  the 

to  appoint  a  niatatoi  oi  funaoe  ha-  aoi 
M  foand  favour.  The  salary  of  the  chancellor  is 
f  I0.(W) »  year,  and  he  has  an  annuity  of  £5000  on 
Wwinjj  from  office. 

Aoons;  the  notable  Lord  Chancellors  of  England 
■W  l*en  Cardinal  Wolsey  (1515),  Sir  Thomas 
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More  (1529),  Bishop  Gardiner  (1553>,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  (1617),  Hvde,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1660), 
Ashley,  Earl  of  Sltaftcshury  ( 1672),  Lords  Jeffreys 
(1685),  Hardwicke(  17371,  Thurlow  (1778),  Eldon 
(1801,  1807),  Erskine  (1806),  Lyndhurst  (1827, 
1834,  1841),  Brougham  (1830),  Cran worth  (1852, 
1865),  Chelmsford  (1858,  1801)),  Campbell  (1859), 
West  bury  (1861),  Cairns  (1868,  1874),  Hatherlev 
(1868),  SellMune  (1872,  1880),  Halsl.ury  ( 1885, 
1886),  Herschell  ( I8H6,  1892).  See  Lord  Campbells 
Lives  of  the  Chancellor*  ( 1845^47). 

The  office  of  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  M-hich  was 
analogous  to  that  of  England,  was  abolished  at 
the  Union,  a  keeper  of  the  (Ireat  Seal  (q.v.)  I>eing 
appointed.  The  English  chancellor  is  descril>ed 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  tJreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  but  in  Scotland  ho  has  scarcely  any  jurisdic- 
tion, ami  in  Ireland  there  is  a  separate  chancellor, 
whose  powers  and  duties  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  English  chancellor. 

Chancellor  of  a  Cathedral  is  an  officer  who 
formerly  had  charge  of  the  chapter  library,  custody 
of  the  common  seal,  su]H*rintendcnce  of  the  choir 
practices,  and  headship  of  the  cathedral  schools  ; 
sometimes  being  also  visitor  of  all  church  schools  in 
the  diocese.  Hence  he  was  often  styled  Scholasti- 
cux  or  Capiscltoliux  (  = Caput  Srho/a-).  These  func- 
tions are  now  generally  in  alrevance. 

Chancellor  of  a  DlcH  K.sk  is,  as  legal  adviser 
to  the  bishop,  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  uniting  the 
functions  of  vicar-general  and  official  principal, 
ap|K)int«l  to  assist  the  bishop  in  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  hold  his  courts  for  him.  By 
an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is  provided  that  he  may 
be  a  lavman,  whether  married  or  single,  provided 
he  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  lawfully  create  ami 
made  in  some  university.  By  the  canons  of  1603 
he  must  be  a  bachelor  of  law,  at  the  least,  or  a 
master  of  arts.  There  are  certain  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  bishop  must  sit  in  person. 

For  other  Chiinccllors,  see  1'XlVERsiTIES,  Ex- 
cheo.ueh,  Lancaster  (Duchy  of). 

Chancellor,  Richard,  a  daring  English  sea- 
man, who  seems  to  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
household  of  the  father  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
was  chosen  in  1553  as  captain  of  the  Bonaveuture 
and  ' pilot-general'  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's 
expedition  in  search  of  a  North-east  Passage  to 
India.  The  ships  were  parted  in  a  storm  off  the 
Lofoden  Islands,  and  Chancellor,  after  waiting 
seven  days  at  Vardbhus,  the  rendezvous  that 
had  licen  agreed  upon,  proceeded  alone  into  the 
White  Sea,  and  travelled  thence  overland  to  the 
court  at  Moscow,  where  he  was  very  hospitably 
treated,  and  was  able  to  conclude  a  treaty 
giving  freedom  of  trade  to  English  ships.  His 
interesting  account  of  Russia  was  published  in 
Hakluyt's  NaivgatioHs.  Next  spring  Chancellor 
rejoined  his  ship  and  returned  to  England,  where 
his  hopeful  reports  led  to  the  establishment  soon 
after  of  the  Muscovy  Company.  In  the  summer 
of  1555  he  made  a  second  voyage  in  the  Bona- 
venture  to  the  White  Sea,  and  was  at  Moscow 
once  more  in  the  succeeding  winter.  In  July  1556 
he  set  sail  on  his  voyage  homewards,  but  on  10th 
November  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  his  ship  in 
Al»erdour  Bay  off  the  Aberdeenshire  coast. 

Chancellors*  i He,  a  post  station  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  county,  Virginia,  near  the  south  ltank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Fredericksburg.  In 
a  desperate  lmttle  here,  May  2  and  3,  1863,  General 
Lee  defeated  the  Federal"  forces  under  Hooker. 
The  Confederates,  however,  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  'Stonewall  Jackson,'  who  was  accidentally 
wounded  by  his  own  men.    See  Jackson  (T.  J.) 

Chance-medley  and  Chaud*medley  are 

iaw  expressions,  which  practically  both  mean  tho 
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same  thing,  that  a  particular  homicide  was  justi- 
fiable because  it  was  done  in  the  lint  blood  caused 
by  an  unprovoked  assault.  The  phrase  has  no 
reference  to  homicide  by  accident.  See  Man- 
slaughter, Sanctuary. 

Chancery*  the  office  of  a  chancellor  or  ambas- 
sador ;  a  place  in  which  writs,  t&c.  are  prepared  and 
formally  recorded.  In  England  the  Chancery  was 
in  early  times  the  office  in  which  writ*  and  'forms 
of  process  were  prepared  ;  some  of  these  forms  being 
kept  in  the  Hanaper  or  hamper,  nnd  some  in  the 
Petty  Bag.  When  the  chancellor  liecame  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  the  first  rank,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery exercised  a  very  wide  jurisdiction.  The 
court  could  not  maintain  its  hold  on  criminal 
cases,  or  on  civil  cases  in  which  the  common-law 
courts  could  do  adequate  justice  ;  but  the  equit- 
able jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  established,  after 
a  keen  struggle  with  the  common  lawyers.  The 
assistance  of  the  chancellor,  as  *  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience,'  was  invoked  in  cases  where  the 
common  law  might  work  injustice.  A  trustee,  for 
example,  was  in  law  the  owner  of  the  trust  pro- 
perty, but  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  acted  in 
personam,  would  compel  him  to  render  an  account 
of  his  trust  to  the  beneficial  owner.  This  power  to 
enforce  equitable  claims  gave  the  court  an  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  which  was  used  for  the  protec- 
tion of  infants,  married  women,  mortgagors,  «&e. 
The  prejudice  of  the  common  lawyers  against  the 
court  was  due  to  the  fact  that  its  extensive  powers 
were  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the  chancellor, 
and  not  according  to  settled  rules.  So  late  as  the 
time  of  Charles  it,  Shaftesbury  was  thought  to  be 
a  good  chancellor,  though  he  wiis  not  a  lawyer.  A 
succession  of  eminent  chancellors,  from  Lord  Not- 
tingham to  Lord  Eldon,  developed  the  rules  of 
equity  into  a  logical  system.  They  did  so,  it  must 
be  admitted,  at  the  expense  of  unfortunate  suitors  ; 
and  the  Court  of  Chancery  became  a  bvwonl  for 
delay  and  expense.  Some  of  the  evils 'satirised, 
and  somewhat  exaggerated,  by  Dickens  in  Weak 
House  (1853)  have  been  removed  by  modern 
legislation. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (originally 
a  subordinate  officer,  but  afterwards  an  indejwna- 
ent  judge),  a  Vice-chancellor  added  in  1813,  and 
two  more  Vice-chancellors  added  in  1841,  when  the 
equity  business  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was 
transferred.  Two  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  were 
added  in  1851.  On  the  passing  of  the  Judicature 
Acts  the  inconvenient  and  indefensible  distinction 
between  courts  of  equity  and  law  was  abolished, 
and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  became 
members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  or  of  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancerv  were 
the  Masters  in  Chancery,  whose  office  Is  now 
aholishcd,  their  duties  being  for  the  most  part 
assigned  to  the  chief-clerks  in  the  Chancery 
Division.  The  office  of  Accountant-general  is  also 
abolished,  and  Her  Majesty's  Paymaster-general 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  accounting  for  funds 
*  in  Chancery  ' — i.e.  for  cash  and  stocks  standing  in 
the  account  of  any  cause  or  matter  before  the 
court.  In  1886  there  were  39,944  acconnts  open  ; 
the  balance  of  stocks  was  £71,940,327  ;  balance 
of  cosh,  £3,931,054.  In  1893  the  total  funds 
were  £65,481,806.  The  dormant  and  unclaimed 
Chancery  funds  are  only  about  £1,000,000.  mostly 
in  very  small  sums.  Under  an  Act  of  1872,  un- 
claimed balances  are  transferred  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  but  the  Consolidated  Fund 
is  liable  in  respect  of  any  claim  on  these  balances. 

In  various  British  colonies  Courts  of  Chancery 
have  been  established,  and  the  distinction  lietween 
courts  of  law  and  equity  has  been  preserved.  But 


in  the  colonies  and  the  United  States,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  '  fusion  of  law  and  equity '  has  l*w>n 
effected  by  legislation.  The  anomalies  of  the  «>1<1 
system  have  Tieen  removed ;  but  many  of  the 
distinctive  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  remain.  In  several  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  there  are  distinct  Court*  of 
Chancery,  but  in  most  of  the  United  States 
equity  powers  have  been  confern*d  on  the  higher 
law-court*,  and  the  principles  of  equity  are 
administered  therein.  By  the  United  States 
constitution  and  several  Acts  of  Congress,  equity 
powers  commensurate  with  those  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England  were  conferred  on  the  Federal 
Courts. 

The  Chancery  Office,  in  Scotland,  U  an  office 
in  the  General  Register  House  at  Edinburgh,  man- 
aged by  a  director,  in  which  all  royal  charters  of 
;  novodamus,  patents  of  dignities,  {rifts  of  offices,  re- 
I  missions,  legitimations,  presentations,  commissions. 

and  other  write  ap]>ointed  to  pass  the  Great  and 
|  Quarter  Seals,  are  recorded.  Prior  to  1874  a  great 
number  of  royal  charters  by  progress  [tossed  through 
this  oftice;  and  this  is  still  done  with  regard  to 
precepts  from  Chancery  in  favour  of  heirs  in  crown 
holdings.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  t<>  keep  s. 
record  of  the  decrees  of  service  pronounced  in  favour 
of  heirs  by  the  Sheriff  of  Chancery,  who  holds  a 
special  court  in  Edinburgh  for  considering  such 
petitions,  and  to  send  printed  indexes  of  his  record 
to  the  sheriff-clerks  in  the  various  counties.  The 
record  kept  by  the  director  also  includes  the  decrees 
of  service  pronounced  in  the  different  sheriff-court*, 
and  of  these  the  director  is  bound  to  furnish 
extracts.  See  Seal. 
Chancre.  See  Syphilis. 
Chanda*  chief  town  of  a  district  of  India,  on 
the  south-west  frontier  of  the  Central  Provinces, 
90  miles  S.  of  Nagpur.  Ita  stone  liattleinented 
walls  are  54  miles  round,  and  15  to  20  feet  high. 
Pop.  16,137. 

ChaiidailHi,  a  town  of  the  North-west  Pro-  - 
vinces  of  India,  27  miles  S.  of  Moradabad.  Pop. 
28,111. 

Chancier!*  a  town  of  Central  India,  105  miles  ^ 
S.  of  Gwalior.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  place,  but 
its  fort  and  many  ruined  buildings  attest  its 
strength  and  splendour  in  former  times,  when  it  is 
said  to  have  contained  14,000  stone  houses  (not 
to  speak  of  mosques),  and  360  caravanserais. 

ChaiHlcriiagore  (properly  Cfutndan-nagar, 
'  city  of  sandal  wood  '),  a  French  city,  with  a  scanty 
territory  of  alsmt  3 J  sq.  m.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hugh,  22  miles  above  Calcutta  by  rail. 
Established  in  1673,  the  place  for  a  while  rivalled 
Calcutta;  now,  through  the  gradual  silting  up  of 
the  river,  it  has  lost  most  of  its  commercial  advan- 
tages, and  has  little  external  trade.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  French  sub-governor,  with  a  few  soldiers,  and 
has  in  all  a  population  of  25,395,  including  some 
500  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The  town  was 
bombarded  and  captured  by  the  English  in  1757, 
restored  in  1763,  twice  retaken,  and  finally  restored 
to  the  French  in  1816. 

Chandler,  Richaro,  a  learned  classical  archn- 
ologist,  was  born  at  Elson,  Hants,  in  1738,  and  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  at  Queen's  and  Magdalen 
colleges,  Oxford.  His  first  important  work  was 
Marmora  Oxoniensia  (1763),  nn  clal»orate  descri|>- 
tion  of  the  Oxford  marbles.  He  afterwards  trav- 
elled  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  with  Revett, 
architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dilettanti  Society,  to  examine  and  descrilie  the 
antiquities.  The  materials  collected  were  given  to 
the  world  in  the  following  publications  :  Ionian 
Antiquities  (1769),  Iwscriptiunc*  Antiqtue  (1774), 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor  ( 1775),  and  Travels  in  Grttct 
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(I776>.  Chandler  was  made  D.D.  in  1773,  and 
afterward*  held  preferments  in  Hants  and  at  Tile- 
barst,  near  Reading,  in  Berks,  where  he  died  9th 
February  1810. 

Chandler.  Samuel,  an  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  born  at  Hungerford  in  1G93,  became  minister 
ui  a  Preebvteriaii  church  at  Peckham,  and  preached 
at  the  Old  Jewry  from  1720  until  his  death  in 
1766.  He  wan  an  industrious  writer,  and  pub- 
lished especially  a  large  nuiuljcr  of  works  relating 
to  the  deist  controversy  and  to  Catholicism. 

f  handor,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bombay, 
40  miles  NE.  of  Nasik.  Its  fort,  commanding  an 
important  pass  on  the  route  between  Khandesh 
and  Bombay,  crowns  a  hill  3994  feet  high.  It 
surrendered  to  the  British  in  1H04,  and  was  finally 
reded  bf  Holkar  in  1818.    Pop.  489*2. 

Chandos,  a  great  English  family,  descended 
mmi  a  follower  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  last 
representative  in  the  direct  male  line  being  Sir 
John  Uhandm  (died  1428),  whose  sister  married 
on*  Ciles  Brydge*.  Their  descendant.  Sir  John 
Bridges,  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  under  Queen 
Man.  and  was  created  Baron  Chandos  in  1554. 
June*  lirydgea  (1673-1744),  eighth  Lord  Chandos, 
sal  in  parliament  for  Hereford  from  1698  to  1714,  and 
created  Duke  of  Chandos  in  1719.  The  lucra- 
tive post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces  abroad  (1707- 
1^  supplied  means  for  building  a  palace  at  Canons, 
Bear  fcdgware,  which  cost  £200,000,  but  was  torn 
imm  at  the  duke's  death.  Here  Handel  lived  two 
fun,  and  produced  'Esther.'  In  1796  the  title 
j*wed  by  marriage  to  the  Grenvilles,  till  1889  the 
Itakes  ot  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  See  Memoir 
rffnt  Duke  by  J.  R.  Robinson  ( 1893). 

fhandpur,  a  town  of  British  Ind  ia,  in  the 
North  west  Provinces,  19  miles  S.  of  Bijnaur. 
1'op.  11.1K2. 

«i  Chantlrasuptsu   See  Sandrocottus. 

Chanxarnier,  Nicolas  Anne  Theodile,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Autun  in  1793,  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint-Cyr,  and  went  in  1830  to  Algeria, 
there  for  eighteen  years  he  saw  all  the  active 
-mic?  there  was  to  lie  seen.  On  the  proclamation 
ui  the  Republic  in  1848  he  acted  as  provisional 
iP»vfrnor-gcneral  of  Algeria,  hut  returned  to  Paris 
••>  talc*  command  of  the  garrisons  of  Paris  and  of 
the  National  { Juard.  He  did  much  to  check  the 
nithreak*  of  the  anarchist  party  during  1849.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  he  held  a  sort  of  neutral 
l»»iti«n  between  the  Orleaniste  and  the  legitimists, 
■  hik  opposing  the  Bonapartist  party.  At  the 
mf  dttat  in  December  1851,  after"  being  im- 
l*»noed  in  Ham,  he  went  into  exile  till  the  Franco- 
nu*ian  war,  when  he  offered  his  services  to 
WWon  IIL  He  was  in  Metz  with  Bazaine, 
*m.  on  its  capitulation,  retired  to  Brussels.  He 
^Oa"*^  to  *rance  *n  entered  the  Assembly, 

uw  asauted  M.  Thiers  in  reorganising  the  army. 
He  died  at  Versailles,  February  14,  1877. 

(hang-Chow,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
*  F.ikien,  28  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Amov.  Pop. 
estimated  at  1,000,000. 


-   r,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 

a»  Sol  ab°Ut  50  n"le8  E'  >,y  S'  °f  1 Nanking- 
<hanji.ling.  It  was  at  one  time  a  common 
<+M  that  infants  were  sometimes  taken  from  their 
rndle*  by  fairies,  who  left  instead  their  own 
*^lv  and  starveling  elves.  The  children  so  left 
*-re  called  changelings,  and  were  marked  by  their 
and  their  backwardness  in  learning  to 


-J  speak.  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  fairies 
no  power  to  change  children  who  had  Wen 
«>rw*ned,  infants  were  carefully  watched  until 
«fh  time  as  that  ceremony  had  l)een  iierformed. 


This  superstition  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare, 
Siienser,  and  other  poets,  and  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  fairy-lore  almost  everywhere. 
See  Sikes's  British  Goblins  ( 1879). 

<  liaim-Slia,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hu  nan,  on  the  Heng-kiang,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yang-tse.    Pop.  300,000. 

<  lian k-slirl I  ( Tsjanka ),  the  popular  name  of 
the  shell  of  several  species  of  Turbinella,  a  genus 
of  (Prosobianchiate)  Gasteropod  molluscs,  natives 


Chank-shell. 

of  the  East  Indian  seas.  These  shells  (especially 
T.  ra/>a  and  7".  pyrutH )  are  obtained  chielly  on  the 
coasts  of  the  south  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  form  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  to  Calcutta.  They  are 
much  used  as  ornament*  by  Hindu  women.  A 
chank-shell  opening  to  the  right  is  rare,  ami  is 
highly  prized  in  Calcutta,  so  that  a  price  of  £50, 
or  even  £100.  is  sometimes  paid  for  one. 

Channel,  The  English  (La  Manehe,  'Sleeve,' 
of  the  French,  and  the  Mare  Britannicuni  of  the 
Romans),  is  the  narrow  sea  which,  since  the  glacial 
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period,  separates  England  and  France.  On  the 
east,  it  joins  the  North  Sea  at  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
where  it  is  narrowest,  being  only  21  miles  wide 
from  Dover  to  Cape  Gris-Nez.  From  this  strait  it 
runs  west-south- west  for  280  miles,  and  joins  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  Chops,  with  a  breadth  of 
100  miles  between  the  Scilly  Isles  and  I'shant  Isle. 
With  an  average  breadth  of  70  miles,  it  is  90  miles 
wide  from  Brighton  to  Havre  ;  60  miles  from  Port- 
land Bill  to  Cape  La  Hague ;  140  miles— its 
greatest  breadth  —  from  Sidmouth  to  St  Malo ; 
and  100  to  1 10  miles  west  of  the  latter  line.  It 
occupies  23,900  square  geographical  miles,  and 
contains  the  Channel  Isles,  I'shant  Isle,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  many  islets  and  rocks,  especially  off 
the  coast  of  Brittany.  It  is  shallowest  at"  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  where  a  chalk  ridge  at  the  depth 
of  twelve  to  thirty  fathoms  joins  England  and 
France.  West  of  this,  the  average  depth  of  the 
central  portion  is  thirty  fathoms,  with  hollows 
from  forty  to  sixty  two  fathoms  deep.  The 
English  coast-line  of  the  Channel  is  390  miles 
long,  and  the  French  coastline  is  570  miles  long. 
Westerly  winds  prevail,  and  the  current,  though 
imperceptible,  is  always  from  west  to  east.  The 
English  Channel  alioiiuds  in  fish,  of  which  the  chief 
are  pilchard,  mackerel,  and  oysters.  See  Channel 
Tunnel. 

Channel  Islands  The,  a  group  of  small 
islands  off  the  NW.  coast  of  France,  which  binned 
part  of  the  old  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  has 
remained  subject  to  the  British  crown."  The  near- 
est points  are  alsiut  twelve  miles  from  the  French 
coast.  The  principal  islands  are  four  in  number 
—Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark,  and  Guernsey  (q.v. ); 
amongst  the  others  lieing  the  Casquets,*  Burhou, 
Breeqhon,  Jethoii,  Herm.  the  Minquiers,  and  the 
Chausseys.  The  total  area  is  75  so.  m.  j  and  the 
total  population  has  increased  slightly,  from  90,739 
in  1851  to  92,272  in  1891.  Originally  a  portion  of 
the  Continent,  they  were  thinly  peopled  by  the  race 
—probably  neolithic— who  raised  the  cromlechs  and 
other  monuments  of  unhewn  stone  which  are  com 
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mon  to  Brittany  and  the  island*.  TliU  population, 
which  came  to  he  represented  by  what  may  be 
termed  the  Ccltiberian  nationality,  was  gradu- 
ally isolated  hy  the  action  of  the  tides  and  mari- 
time currents.  *  The  Christian  religion  was  intro- 
duced into  the  islands  hy  missionaries  from  Ireland 
and  from  Brittany;  and  the  Gal  lo- Roman  hier- 
archy was  centred  at  DoL    There  is  some  evidence 
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of  a  partial  occupation  of  the  islands  hy  Saxon  and 
Danish  sea-rovers.  Guernsey  is  named  in  the  Edda, 
and  arms  of  Viking  diameter  have  Wen  dug  up 
there.  The  islands  were  proliably  used  as  depots  in 
the  conquest  of  Neustria  hy  the  Northmen.  Some 
time  elapsed  after  that  event,  during  which  they 
continued  subject  to  Brittany,  hut  in  the  early 
part  of  the  10th  centurv  A.D.  the  Cotenttn  was 
added  to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  antl  the  islands 
followed  in  the  annexation.  The  institutions  then 
introduced  were  those  already  established  on  the 
mainland  of  Normandy  derived  from  the  Prankish 
legal  system  as  it  existed  when  the  duchy  was 
Bnt  separated  from  the  Frank  empire  bv  the  treaty 
of  St-Clair-sur-Epte  (Stubbs's  Cotut.  Hirt.  i.  |92). 
The  feudal  system,  however,  was  only  partially 
introduced.  The  parishes  did  not  become  manors 
— as  happened  in  England  after  the  Conquest — nor 
did  the  Norman  seigneurs  make  a  general  practice 
of  residing  in  the  islands.  They  drew  rente  as 
absentee  landlords  from  the  allodial  proprietors 
who,  willingly  or  otherwise,  accepted  their  pro- 
tection. But  these  did  not  yield  military  service ; 
and  the  island  militia,  when  formed,  adopted 
and  preserved,  till  comparatively  recent  times, 
a  parochial  organisation.  The  12th  centurv  is 
the  l»eginning  of  the  authentic  history  of  these 
singular  little  communities,  and  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic organisation  already  transferred  from  the 
see  of  Dol  to  that  of  Coutances.  When  Philip 
Augustus  declared  the  duchy  of  Normandy  forfeit 
on  the  ground  of  tin-  alleged  contumacy,  as  a  vassal, 
of  John  Lackland,  he  also  pronounced  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  fiefs  of  those  seigneurs  who  might 
adhere  to  John  ;  some  of  these  then  set t  led  in 
Jersey,  where  they  formed  the  chief  notables  and 
members  of  such  local  government  as  might  be 
in  existence.  John  confirmed  and  strengthened  the 
privileges  of  this  body,  and  appointed  coroners 
sworn  to  watch  over  the  judicial  interests  of  the 
crown.  By  degrees  the  seigneurs  ceased  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  states,  where  the  rural  imputa- 
tion was  represented  by  the  constables  or  mayors 
of  the  parishes  or  communes  :  these,  together  with 
the  rectors,  liecame  associated  with  the  coroners, 


or  '  jurats,'  as  they  came  to  be  called  ;  and  the  whole 
assembly  was  presided  over  by  a  bailiff,  or  lieutenant- 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  There  was  also 
a  lord -lieutenant,  cumes,  or  governor,  but  he  was 
often  an  absentee.  In  the  process  of  time  this 
latter  post  liecame  chielly  titular ;  the  office  of 
lieutenant-governor  was  separated  from  that  of 
bailiff,  though  the  two  were  occasionally  held  by 
the  same  jterson,  and  a  regular  system  of  judicial 
and  executive  ad  ministration  came  into  action. 
From  the  time  of  John  to  that  of  Henry  VI.,  many 
attempts  were  made  by  France  to  conquer  the 
islands.  Guernsey  was  held  hy  the  French  for 
some  years  during  the  14th  centurv,  though  finally 
reconquered  by  the  English  with  help  from  Jersev. 
In  1461  Jersey  itself  was  conquered,  and  was  held 
by  a  French  governor  for  about  six  years,  lieing 
finally  lilierated  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
by  Sir  B.  Harleston.    Henry  VII.  carried  his  re- 

[iression  of  the  aristocracy  into  the  islands,  where 
le  curtailed  the  feudal  jurisdictions  and  did  some- 
thing for  the  popularisation  of  the  militia.  The 
Reformation  took  early  and  deep  root  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  aided  by  a  considerable  immigration 
of  exiled  Huguenot*  from  the  mainland  :  but  the 
Anglican  ritual  was  not  introduced  without  diffi- 
culty. For  most  of  the  time  the  islands  con 
tinued  subject  to  the  spiritual  sway  of  the 
Bishop  of  Coutances;  but  in  1568  Elizabeth 
attached  them  to  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 
Other  effects  of  Elizalieth's  reign  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  (grammar-school)  of  St  Peter 
Port,  in  Guernsey,  the  grant  of  Sark  to  the  Car- 
terets  of  Jersey,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Castle 
of  St  Helier,  in  Jersev,  which,  like  the  Guernsey 
'College,'  still  l»ears  the  name  of  the  virgin  queen. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Guernsey  sided 
for  the  most  part  with  the  English  parliament. 
.Jersey  with  the  crown.  In  the  former  island, 
however,  Castle  Cornet,  which  commands  tl.e 
ha i  hour,  held  out  for  Charles,  and  was  not  redun-d 
until  after  Jersey  had  lieen  conquered.  This  t<mk 
place  in  1651.  Under  the  Commonwealth  tin- 
Channel  Islands  continued  to  enjoy  their  old 
privileges,  being  specially  excluded  from  the 
'  Instrument  of  Government,'  and  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  excise,  because  not  governed  by  our 
laws,  but  by  municipal  institutions  of  their  own 
( liurtons  Diary). 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Channel  Islands 
were  once  more  threatened  by  France,  and  the 
militia  was  improved  and  formed  into  regiments. 
The  total  population  of  the  Channel  Islands  was 
then  about  25.000;  anil  the  chief  towns  began  to 
increase  in  unjxirtanee.  The  reign  of  William  III. 
witnessed  the  famous  victory  of  the  British  navy 
at  Cape  La  Hogue,  largely  due  to  information 
conveyed  to  the  admiral  by  a  gentleman  of  Guern- 
sey. The  privilege  of  neutralttv  was  taken  from 
the  inhabitants — to  whom  it  iiad  ceased  to  be 
useful — and  they  entered  upon  a  course  of  priva 
teering,  which  made  them,  in  the  words  of  Burke, 
'  one  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  world.' 

In  1781,  after  the  French  had  esjioused  the  cause 
of  the  revolted  British  colonies  in  America,  a  semi 
official  landing  took  place  in  Jersey,  headed  by  an 
adventurer  named  Macquart,  stvling  himself  Baron 
de  Eullecourt.  His  defeat  by  Major  Pierson.  who 
fell  in  the  engagement,  has  been  rendered  famous 
by  Copley's  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  Since 
then  the  chief  event  has  lieen  in  Jersey  the  intro- 
duction of  elected  deputies  into  the  legislature 
( 1856).  In  the  reign  of  William  IV.  the  militia  of 
the  Channel  Islands  was  declared  '  Royal.'  Ojicen 
Victoria  visited  them  in  1 849. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  islands  is  a 
development  of  the  ancient  institutions,  slowly 
mollified  to  meet  changes  in  surrounding  circuin- 
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rtanc«*.  The  people,  especially  in  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  adhere  to  their  old  speech,  a  dialect  of  the 
indent  Langiu  tf oil,  which  was  once  a  literary 
language.  Its  best- known  monument  is  the  Human 
dt  liou  of  Wace,  a  native  of  Jersey,  who  wrote  in 
the  12th  century.  In  onr  own  days  it  has  l>een 
revived  by  the  late  Georges  Metivier,  who  has 
heen  called  the  4  Guernsey  Burns.'  The  late  Sir 
Robert  Marett  was  also  the  author  of  many  poems 
written  in  the  .Jersey  form  of  the  language.  The 
Ioms  of  the  local  law  is  the  Coiitumier  de  Norman- 
J(,  which  is  ftrimt'i  /(trie  evidence  of  the  common 
U*.'  Besides  this,  the  local  states  enact  statutes 
o!  two  kinds— their  bylaws  (called  * ordonnanees ' ), 
having  force  for  three  vears  without  royal  assent, 
and  organic  statutes,  which  must  lie  sanctioned  by 
the  crown.    The  French  language,  in  its  modern 


sktpe,  is  the  official  language  of  the  states  and  of 
ihe  law-courts ; 
}urbh  churches. 


nguage 
French 


service  is  held  in  the 


The  administration,  generally  speaking,  is  of 
ih»  usual  two  sorts,  the  executive  and  the  judicial. 
Tho  principal  officer  is  the  general  commanding 
the  troop*  in  each  bailiwick,  of  which  .Jersey  is 
<m-.  and  Guernsey,  with  its  dependencies  Sark  ancl 
AWerney,  the  other.  He  is  called  lieutenant- 
paernor,  and  is  appointed  in  that  capacity  for 
fcve  years.  The  chief  civil  officer  is  the  lmiliff, 
presides  in    the  executive  and  legislative 


ublies.  represented  when  absent  by  a  lieu 
tenant-lioiliri'.  In  judicial  matters  the  bailiff  is 
il*o  the  chief,  the  superior  courts  Wing  formed  by 
i  quorum  of  the  jurats.  In  matters  of  legislation 
the  states  are  constituted  in  Jersey  of  the  twelve 
jurat*,  twelve  rectors,  twelve  constables,  and  four- 
teen deputies  :  but  in  Guernsey  almost  all  power 
has  teen  retained  by  the  royal  court.  The  other 
own  officers  are  the  attorney-general,  the  solici- 
tor general,  and  the  viscount  or  prev6t,  who  have 
*  right  of  sitting  in  the  states,  but  not  of  voting. 

The  Channel  Islands,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  but  each 
bailiwick  has  its  own  dean.  The  livings  are  in 
the  jfift  of  the  crown,  but  are  of  small  value.  The 
administration  is,  to  a  great  extent,  gratuitous ; 
»ucb  offices  as  are  not  so  being  paid  chiefly  out  of 
the  local  revenues  of  the  crown.  These  islands 
have  compulsory  military  service  within  their  own 
limits— about  one- tenth  of  the  population  being  in 
the  ranks  or  the  reserve  of  the  militia.  Their  im- 
munities have  been  fully  and  frequently  recognised, 
and  much  loyalty  to  England  is  consequently  felt. 
The  industry,  thrift,  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabit- 
ant* have  been  testified  to  by  recent  ol»ervers. 
Their  holdings  are  small,  but  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation consists  chiefly  of  yeomen-proprietors  who 
labour  with  their  own* hands.  The  towns  are  busy 
and  populous,  and  the  houses,  both  there  and  on 
the  farms,  are  large,  substantial,  aud  well  kept. 
The  taxation  is  trilling,  the  customs  duties  being 
r*rv  light.  Living  is  very  cheap.  Communication 
with  toe  ports  of  the  south  of  England  is  regular 
and  frequent. 

Geology. — Most  of  the  islands  are  composed  of 
primary  or  granitic  rocks.  Aldorney  is  a  mass  of 
♦yenite,  with  hornblende,  porphyry,  and  occasional 
andstone.  The  structure  of  Guernsey  is  hard 
*yenite  to  the  north,  and  gneiss  to  the  south.  The 
jreology  of  Jersey  is  more  varied,  presenting  a 
mixture  of  metamorphic  rocks,  conglomerates,  and 
sandstones,  with  syenites  and  quartzites.  Shale 
and  blown  sand  are  also  prevalent.  Sark  is  com- 
puted of  very  hard  syenite,  with  veins  of  greenstone 
%&d  felspar.  Granite  is  quarried  from  all  the 
inland*,  especially  from  Guernsey,  Herm,  and 
Mont  Mado  in  Jersey,  both  for  home  use  and 
for  exportation. 
The  K(mry  is  exquisitely  varied  and  beautiful ; 


prol>ab)y  in  no  other  area  of  similar  size  could  be 
found  such  a  combination  of  savage  rocks  and 
pleasing  landscapes. 

The  climate  is  agreeable  and  suitable  to  invalids. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  north  to  north- 
west. The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  35  inches 
in  Guernsey  ;  but  the  climate  is  not  over  moist, 
the  soil  being  porous,  and  evaporation  rapid. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Jersey  is  50-8a ; 
of  Guernsey,  oO'u0,  or  about  2*  warmer  than 
Greenwich.  The  range  of  temperature  is  very 
moderate  ;  but  the  climate  of  Guernsey  is  rather 
more  equable  than  that  of  Jersey.  August  is  the 
hottest  month;  February  the  coldest.  Frost  and 
snow  are  rare.  The  autumns  are  very  beautiful ; 
and  a  second  summer,  called  the  I'ttit  fitf  de  Saint 
Martin,  generally  sets  in  about  the  10th  of  October, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  Decern  her.  Flowering 
plants  and  shrulm  are  about  a  fortnight  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  in  England.  The  sunshine  averages 
nearly  six  hours  a  day  throughout  the  year. 

The  produce  of  the  islands  is  principally  agricul- 
tural ;  but  horticulture  and  floriculture  are  success- 
fully followed — the  latter  esj>eeially  in  Guernsey. 
The  soil  is  generally  light,  deep,  and  fertile.  The 
system  of  cultivation  is  very  primitive.  The  prin- 
cipal manure  is  seaweed,  which  is  gathered  in 
vast  quantities  from  the  shores  at  certain  scasous 
under  strict  regulations.  Its  annual  value  to 
Guernsey  alone  is  estimated  at  £30,000.  A  great 
quantity  is  burned  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp  aud 
iodine. 

The  land  is  held  in  small  parcels  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  English  acres.  The  principal  crops 
are  potatoes, "hay,  wheat,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel, 
parsnips,  and  carrots.  The  Channel  Islands  are 
famous  for  excellent  breeds  of  horned  cattle, 
usually  known  as  '  Aldcrncys,1  though  each  island 
has  its  own  speciality  (see  CATTLK).  The  other 
main  articles  of  exportation  are  granite,  fruit,  and 
early  potatoes. 

There  are  no  good  recent  books  on  the  Channel  Islands. 
Physical  phenomena  will  be  found  treated  of  by  Professor 
Ansted  in  The  Channel  Idandt  (4th  ed.  1896).  Useful 
historical  information  will  be  found  in  Le  Quesne's 
Constitutional  History  of  Jer*r»  (1850),  and  Tnnper's 
Hittorit  of  Guernsey  ( 187K ).  See  the  Heporote  articles  on 
Aldkh-nky,  Jkrsky,  Uuernsky.  and  Sark. 

Channel  Tnnnel.  The  proposed  tunnel 
under  the  narrow  channel  dividing  England  and 
France,  which  countries  in  very  early  geological 
times  were  united,  would  be  23  miles  long,  includ- 
ing land-approaches.  It  would  be  made  entirely 
through  and  within  the  area  of  the  'old  gray 
chalk,'  or  craie  dc  Jloiien,  as  designated  by 
French  geologists.  This  bed  of  chalk  extends 
from  shore  to  shore.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
65  per  cent,  of  chalk  and  35  per  cent,  of  clay,  and 
is  therefore  impervious  to  water ;  though  the  ex- 
|ierimental  works  have  shown  cracks  here  ami 
there  which  exude  for  a  time  a  fresh  or  brackish 
water,  apparently  imprisoned  for  ages  in  these 
small  fissures.  \Y  bile  the  experimental  works  have 
been  susjiended  most  of  these  fissures  have  run 
themselves  dry.  The  French  Tunnel  Company, 
who  possess  a  concession  for  making  a  tunnel  to  the 
middle  of  the  Channel,  and  the  English  Tunnel 
Company,  associated  under  4  limited  liability,'  have 
made  many  thousand  soundings  and  experiments, 
and  consider  it  proved  that  the  '  gray  chalk  '  is  not 
only  in  the  same  position  and  of  the  same  thickness 
and  consistency  on  each  side  of  the  Channel,  but 
that  no  erosion  or  fault  interfering  with  continuity 
exists  as  between  the  two  coasts. 

The  experimental  works,  already  executed  by  a 
headway  of  7  feet  diameter  on  the  English  side,  have 
l»een  extended  by  the  using  of  a  4  boring  machine,' 
from  the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  near  Dover, 
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for  a  distance  of  2200  yards  under  the  sea.  The 
similar  work  on  the  trench  side  seaward,  from 
Sangatte,  near  Calais,  is  of  about  the  same  length. 
Thus,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole  distance  lias 
been  successfully  experimented ;  and  the  opinion 


Section  of  the  H-  d  of  the  English  ('haniu-1,  allotting  the 


of  the  engineers  engaged  is  that  the  work  presents 
exceptionally  favourable  features  for  cheap  and 
IMM  accomplishment.  The  original  estimate, 
before  experiment  showed  the  way  through  this 
favourable  stratum  of  'gray  chalk,'  wan  about 
£10,000,000  ;  now  that  estimate  is  only  £4,000,000. 
The  proposal  is  to  have  two  single-line  tunnels — 
which  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  side  by 
side  as  traMic  might  demand — one  tunnel  ventilat- 
ing the  other,  ami  to  work  the  lin>-s  by  engine! 
which  have  l»een  successfully  designed  and  worked 
experimentally,  charged  with  highly  compressed 
air.  In  the  construction  hardly  any  pumping  and 
no  1  timbering '  would  be  required.  The  machine 
which  ls»res  takes  up  any  modicum  of  water 
with  the  debris  it  excavates ;  and  every  turn  of  it 
gives  out  a  |tortion  of  the  air,  which,  at  a  pressure 
of  about  2.)  lb.  to  the  inch,  is  its  motive  force  (see 
the  article  Boring). 

The  instruction  to  the  engineers  by  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  the  chairman  of  the  EnglishTunnel  Com- 
pany, to  'find  the  "gray  chalk  at  its  outcrop, 
and  never  leave  it,'  would  seem  to  have  reduced  a 
work  which  at  one  time  appeared  all  but  impractic- 
able to  the  utmost  simplicity  and  ease  of  comple- 
tion. The  scheme  for  a  railway  tunnel  was  dis- 
cussed in  1807  and  succeeding  years.  In  1870  a 
convention  for  carrying  it  out  was  concluded 
between  the  British  and  French  governments,  and 
in  the  same  year  boring  was  Wgun  on  the  French 
side  ;  but  the  excavations  on  the  English  side  were 
stopped  by  order  of  the  British  government,  mainly 
for  military  reasons. 

Amongst  the  supporters  of  such  a  submarine 
means  of  intercourse  between  England  and  France 
have  l>ecn  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Mr  Cohdeti, 
the  late  and  present  Lords  Derby,  the  late  Lords 
Bcaconsfield  and  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Gladstone. 

The  engineers  whose  names  have  been  assoeiated 
with  various  schemes  for  a  Channel  Tunnel  have 
lieen  those  of  Thoint  de  Gamond  ami  Raoiilduval 
in  France  ;  and  William  Low,  Frederick  Bramwell, 
Francis  Brady,  John  Hawkshaw,  and  Brunlees  in 
England. 

The  experiments  near  I>over  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  coal-bed  under  the  Channel. 
The  English  Channel  Tunnel  Company  bad  in 
1888  already  bored  to  a  depth  of  950  feet,  and 
proposed  going  down  to  12,000  feet  with  the  view 
of  finding  this  mineral. 

<  haiining.  William  Ellerv,  a  great  Ameri- 
can preacher  and  writer,  was  born  7th  April  1780, 
at  Newport,   Rhode   Island.     He  graduated  at 


Harvard  in  1798,  and  in  1803  was  ordained  minister 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  Boston,  where  his 
sermons  soon  liecame  famous  for  their  *  fervour, 
solemnity,  and  beauty.'  Though  never  a  Trini- 
tarian, at  first  he  had  Calvinistic  leanings,  but 
gradually  drifted  towards  what  is 
now  known  as  Unitarian  ism, 
although  the  name  itself  was  re- 
pugnant to  him,  and  he  would 
gladlv  have  seen  lil>eral  theology 
growing  naturally  outwards  frorii 
within  the  church  herself.  His 
famous  sermon,  preached  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jaifd 
Sparks  in  1819,  was  a  fearless  and 
plain  definition  of  the  Unitarian 
position.  It  involved  him  in  con- 
troversy, a  tiling  which  he  natu- 
rally loathed.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  he  preserved  a  devoutly  Chris- 
tian heart,  shrinking  with  the 
delicate  instinct  of  a  pious  nature 
from  everything  cold,  one-sided, 
and  dogmatic,  whether  Unitarian 
or  Trinitarian.  As  late  as  1841 
he  wrote,  'I  am  little  of  a  Unitarian,  have  little 
svmpathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Rel- 
sliam,  and  Btand  aloof  from  all  but  those  who 
strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light.'  He  had  sym- 
pathy for  -'.rial  and  political  as  well  as  purely 
religions  progress,  advocated  temperance  and  edu- 
cation, and  denounced  war  ami  slavery  with  more 
than  his  accustomed  eloquence.  In  1821  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  I).T>.  from  Harvard  University, 
and  next  year  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  great  English  authors,  such 
lis  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Wh  of  whom  were 
strongly  impressed  in  his  favour.  Coleridge  said 
of  him,  'He  1  ins  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the 
wisdom  of  love.'  Among  his  most  popular  works 
were  his  Essay  on  National  Literature,  Remarks  on 
the  Character  antl  Writings  of  John  Mi/ton,  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  Frntlon,  his  essay  on 
Negro  Slavery,  and  that  on  Self  culture.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  other  essays  and 
treatises,  all  characterised  by  vigour,  eloquence, 
pure  taste,  and  a  lofty  tone  of  moral  earnestness, 
lie  died  October  1842,  at  Bennington.  Vermont. 
His  works  were  collected  before  his  death  in  5  vols. 
{  Boston,  1841 ),  to  which  a  sixth  volume  was  after- 
wards added.  The  American  Unitarian  Association 
I  Boston )  has  reprinted  the  whole  in  a  single  cheap 
volume.  An  interesting  memoir  of  him  has  been 
published  by  his  nephew,  William  Henry  ("banning 
(3  vols.  Boston,  1848;  new  ed.  1880)!  There  is 
also  a  short  Life  by  Frothingham  ( 1887 ). 

Chansons  de  Geste s,  long  narrative  poena, 
dealing  with  warfare  and  adventure,  which  were 
popular  in  France  during  the  middle  ages.  Ge*te*y 
from  the  Latin  ge&ta,  signified,  first,  the  deeds  of 
a  hero,  and  secondly,  the  account  of  these  deeds  ; 
the  family  to  which  the  hero  lielonged  being  spoken 
of  as  gens  de  geste.  One  of  these  poems,  and  that 
the  greatest  of  all,  was  composed  in  the  11th 
century— namely,  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  which 
is  treated  of  in  the  article  RoLAXD.  Most  of  the 
others  were  produced  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, only  a  few  jioems  to  which  the  name  is 
strictly  applicable  having  l»een  written  after  the 
year  1300  A.  D.  They  were  mainly  the  work  of 
trottvercs,  and  were  carried  by  wandering  min- 
strels, jongleurs  and  jongl cresses,  from  castle  to 
castle,  and  from  town  to  town.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  later  Arthurian  romances  and 
from  the  Romans  d'A ventures  both  by  their  matter 
and  their  form.  Their  subjects  are  invariably 
taken  from  French  history,  or  from  what  passed 
as  such,  and  they  are  written  in  verses  of  ten  or 
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twelve  syllables,  arranged  in  laisses,  or  stanzas  of 
irrepilar  length,  throughout  each  of  which  the 
*ame  rhyme  or  a**onance  is  repeated.  In  his  intro- 
duction t<>  the  Song  of  Roland,  M.  Geuin  points 
.njt  that  it  is  the  decasyllabic  verse  of  the  t'han- 
M.ns  and  not  the  Alexandrine  (a  form  introduced 
in  the  13th  century)  which  is  the  true  epic  verse 
in  French  literature.  A  large  number  of  these 
;«*ni«  celehrate  the  exploits  of  the  peers  of  Charle- 
magne, and  fonn  what  is  termed  the  Carlovingian 
rvfle,  which  includes  the  Sony  of  Roland.  But 
while  the  author  of  that  poem  depicts  Charlemagne 
s*  .»n  the  whole  a  worthy  and  venerated  sovereign, 
the  aim  of  the  later  writers  is  to  exalt  the  vassal 
twMes  *t  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  who  is  in- 
v&riabiy  presented  in  an  odious  or  ridiculous  light. 
•  TV  great  emperor,'  says  M.  Geruzez,  '  pays  for  the 
lutJeeds  of  his  feeble  successors ;  the  monarchy 
•it  which  he  remains  the  representative  has  been 
<ie.T*led  ;  consequently  ho  Is  degraded  along  with 
it,  to  the  profit  of  the  feudal  hero  who  is  opposed 
to  liim.'  The  principal  poems  of  the  Carlovingian 
cycle  i  .«ettiog  aside  the  Song  of  Rolatul)  are  (Jgier 
U  Ikinou,  Ren  a  lit  lie  Montauban,  Raoui  de 
C*>»br(u,  Iluon  de  Ron/eaux,  Les  Saisnes,  Doon 
'U  M::yeucc,  Gtrurd  de  Viane,  and  Ungues  Capet. 
"y.er  is  a  typical  chanson  containing  more 
ib.\n  13,000  lines,  written  by  Raimbert  of  Paris 
in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  eeuturv.  It  tells 
ln*»  the  vassal  noble  Ogier,  after  vainly  seeking 
reparation  for  the  death  of  his  son,  who  has 
Wen  Main  by  a  son  of  Charlemagne,  is  pursued  by 
tli*  emperor  into  Italy  and  captured  after  a  heroic 
resistance ;  how,  saved  from  death  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Archbishop  Turpin,  he  lives*  in  conceal  - 
:n-nt  until  the  Saracens  invade  France,  and  the 
emperor  is  forced  to  implore  his  aid  ;  how  he  yields 
fit  ia>t  to  repeated  entreaties,  frees  the  land  from 
the  heathen,  marries  a  princess,  and  lives  happily 
!<>  the  end  of  his  days.  The  style  of  the  poem 
is  clear  and  vigorous,  the  characters  stand  out 
wvidly,  the  narrative  interest  is  considerable,  and 
tite  hero  rivets  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  The 
Voyiye  du  Charlemagne  <»  Constantinople,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  cycle,  offers  a  strong  contrast 
U'ttyer.  It  is  a  mock-heroic  piece,  full  of  broad 
and  extravagant  pleasantries,  and  is  rather  a  long 
uhiiau  than  a  true  Chanson  de  Cestes.  Among 
the  other  chansons  which  have  come  to  light,  the 
a**t  remarkable  arc  Gurin  le  Loherttin  ( ascribed  to 
Jean  de  Flagv ),  which  takes  us  latck  to  the  tunes 
««f  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  and  descrilics  the 
fad  Vtween  the  Counts  of  Metz  and  the  Counts 

lionlngne  ;  Amis  et  Amiles,  and  its  sequel  Jour- 
Ann*  de  Pin  tries  :  Re.rte  am  gran*  Pit's,  one  of  the 
rw*t  graceful  of  all ;  Gerarti  de  JRonssillon  ;  Fitra- 
kit;  Aliseans.  which  relates  the  wars  of  William 
of  Orange  with  the  Suracens  ;  and  Antioche,  which 
a  singularly  animated  account  of  the  siege 
•<t  Antioch  by  the  crusaders,  one  of  whom  is  sup- 
5»**l  to  have  written  the  original  version  of  the 
poem.  The  last  forms  one  of  the  series  known  as 
U  Chevalier  au  Cggne,  which  is  concluded  with 
Bwlouiti  de  Sehvurc. 

The  Chansons  de  Gestes  are  not,  strictly  speak - 
ing.  epics,  though  they  are  frequently  described 
i"rach.  They  are  rather  the  material  out  of 
which  a  genuine  epic,  such  as  the  Iluul  or  the 
SMungeniied,  might  have  been  wrought  had  a 
jrrmt  poet  appeared  to  extract  the  gold  from  the 
<iro*  ami  mould— a  work  of  art  out  of  this  rich  mass 
«t  national  legend.  There  has  been  a  natural 
tendency  to  overestimate  their  worth  on  the  part 
«f  tho«  bv  whom  they  have  been  exhumed  and 
•lited.  Their  literary  merit,  however,  is  incon- 
teMaMe,  and  their  historical  interest  is  very  great 
TVy  faithfully  reflect  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the 
agw  in  winch  they  were  written ;  they  alwund  in 


spirited  battle-pieces,  and  contain  not  a  few  passages 
marked  by  deep  and  simple  pathos.    Their  plots 
I  are  somewhat  monotonously  alike.    The  strength 
|  of  their  writers  does  not  lie  in  invention,  but  in 
,  fresh  and  vivid  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  picture 
of  the  sack  of  the  abliey  in  Raoid  tie  Cambrai) 
terribly  realistic  descriptions.    Their  verse  is  by 
no  means  unmclodious,  and  their  style  is  rich  in 
picturesque  and  poetical  epithets. 
!     After  lying  in  neglect  for  centuries,  the  Chan- 
sons de  (Jestes  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
j  assiduously  studied  and  brought  into  notice  by  a 
'  band  of  French  and  German  scholars.    Some  fifty 
of  them  are  now  in  print,  a  numl»er  of  these  having 
Iwen  edited  by  the  late  Si.  Paul  in  Paris,  a  scholar 
who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  promote  the 
study  of  this  department  of  literature. 

See  L6on  Oautit'r'g  Le»  K)xi))iet  Francoises  (2d  od. 
1>78);  the  Histoire  /W<i<y  tie  de  Chartemai/ne,  by  G.  Paris 
(lMtitii;  C  d'Hericanlt'n  E*sni  $ur  FOriijine  de  TE)iop4e 
Francaise  (Frankfort,  18430) ;  Genin'a  introduction  to  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  (1K>0);  the  series,  Le*  Aneiens 
\  Fi^tes  de  fa  France,  which  MM.  Gnessard  and  Michelant 
began  to  isBue  in  1858;  and  Fauricl's  Epnple  Cheraler- 
tsquc  au  Moifm  A<it. 

Chant,  in  Music,  is  the  name  applied  to  the 
short  tunes  used  in  the  English  Church  since  the 
Reformation  for  the  |»salms  and,  less  properly,  the 
canticles.  The  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the 
structure  of  the  psalms  is  obvious.  Its  distin- 
guishing point  is  that  each  section  is  composed 
of  a  reciting  note  of  indefinite  length,  according 
to  the  number  of  words  sung  to  it,  followed  by  a 
few  notes  in  regular  time,  called  the  Mediation 
or  Termination.  The  tunes  were  originally  de- 
rived, a«  the  name  indicates,  from  the  Canto 
Fermo,  or  Plain  Song  of  the  Roman  Church,  also 
called  Gregorian  Tones.  These  Gregorian  tones 
were  preceded  by  a  still  earlier  form,  the  Ambrosian 
Chant,  which  was  the  first  attempt  to  systematise 
the  traditional  music  of  the  Christian  church, 
carried  out  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the 
4th  century.  *  Of  this,  next  to  nothing  is  now 
known,  the  statements  of  musical  historians  l>cing 
founded  on  slender  authority,  and  curiously  at 
variance.  If  anv  fragments  still  remain  in  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Church,  they  cannot  lie 
distinguished  from  the  later  Gregorian  music  (see 
Pi,AIN-son<},  Intonix<;|.  There  has  l»een  a  re- 
vival in  the  present  day  of  the  old  Gregorian 
chants,  which  are  all  'single,'  that  is,  composed 
of  only  two  sections,  and  adapted  to  a  single 
verse,  ano*  have  the  additional  feature  of  an  intro- 
ductory '  intonation '  of  two  notes  before  the  first 
reciting  note;  but  manv  consider  these  of  mainly 
antiquarian  interest.  .  The  double  chant,  adapted 
to  a  couple  of  verses,  and  hence  more  suitable  for 
antiphonal  singing,  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  ;  and  in  later  days  there  have  been 
added  quadruple  chants.  The  repertory  has  been 
enriched  by  almost  every  English  composer  of  the 
last  three  centuries,  famous  or  obscure.  The  objec- 
tionable '  florid '  style  has  now  happily  gone  out.  On 
the  subject  of  'pointing'  the  psalms-  i.e.  indicat- 
ing the  division  of  the  verses  to  accord  with  the 
chant,  there  is  great  diversity  of  usage,  and  no 
authoritative  system.  The  best  treatment  of 
the  subject,  theoretic  and  practical,  will  be  found 
in  Helmore's  Psalter  Noted  and  Plain  Song,  the 
Cathedrtd  Psalter,  and  Ousvley  and  Monk's  and 
Oakeley's  Psalters.  Chanting*  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  Presbyterian  ami  other  churches. 

Chailt<' na>\  a  western  suburb  of  Nantes  (q.v.). 

Chantihun,  or  Chantabon,  an  important 
commercial  j>ort  of  Siam,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chantibnn  River,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  occupied  by 
the  French  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of  1893.    Pop.  30,000. 
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CHANTILLY 


CHAPALA 


Chant  illy*  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Oise,  26  miles*  NNE.  of  Paris.  One  of  the  most 
lieautiful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and 
the  headquarters  of  French  horse-racing,  it  attract" 
immense  numbers  of  visitor*.  Apart  from  its 
natural  beauty,  it  is  interesting  as  the  place 
where  the  (treat  Oondc  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  the  society  »f  Moliere,  Boileau,  Itaeine, 
I,a  Fontaine,  and  Bogsuet,  and  where  his  cook 
killed  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  visit, 
because  the  fish  failed  to  arrive.  His  magnificent 
chateau  was  pulled  down  at  the  Revolution  of  1703, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  bought 
back  the  estate  in  1872,  and  who  in  1886  presented 
it  to  the  French  Institute,  with  its  priceless  art 
collections,  its  celebrated  stables  for  250  horses,  and 
its  loth-century  '  Petit  Chateau,'  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  France. 
The  grounds,  park,  and  forest,  6050  acres  in  area, 
arc  of  great  beautv— tmlv  a  princely  gift,  its 
value  nearly  £2.000,U(K).  Tlie  manufacture  of  silk 
pillow-lace,  or  Monde,  so  famous  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, is  all  but  extinct.    Pop.  (1891 )  40£2. 

Chantrey.  Sir  Francis  Legatt,  an  eminent 
English  sculptor,  was  b<;rn  at  Jordanthorpc,  in 
Derbyshire,  on  7th  April  I ."81  (not  1782,  as  has  l>een 
generally  said).  His  father,  who  was  a  carpenter, 
and  rented  a  small  farm,  died  when  Chantrey  wjis 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  leaving  the  mother  in 
narrow  circumstance?*.  The  boy  was  in  1797  appren- 
ticed for  seven  years  toacarver  and  gilder  in  Sheffield 
called  Ramsay.  It  was  in  these  humble  circum- 
stances that  Chantrey  acquired  the  rudiments  of  art. 
He  began  to  model  in  clay  and  to  draw  portraits 
and  landscapes  in  pencil.  His  efforts  were  encour- 
aged by  .).  R.  Smith,  the  mezzotint  engraver  :  he 
acquired  some  local  celebrity  as  a  portrait  painter, 
ana  in  18(12  was  enabled  to  cancel  his  indentures 
with  Ramsay.  Soon  afterwards  he  came  to  London, 
and  studied  for  a  short  time  in  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  employing  himself  also  in  wood- 
carving.  In  1805  he  received  his  first  commission 
for  a  marble  bust,  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson, 
for  the  parish  church,  Sheffield.  This  was  followed 
by  commissions  for  colossal  busts  of  admirals  for 
Cfreenwieh  Hospital  ;  and  having  in  1807  married  a 
cousin  with  some  property,  his  early  struggles  were 
over.  In  1808  he  was  successful  in  the  competition 
for  the  statue  of  George  III.  for  Guildhall,  and 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  largely  employed 
on  works  of  portraiture.  The  features  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time  were  transcribed  bv  his 
chisel,  and  it  was  in  this  class  of  severely  realistic 
work  that  he  most  uniformly  excelled ;  though 
proliably  his  most  widely  known  statue-group  is 
that  of  the  '  Sleeping  Children '  in  Lichneld 
Cathedral,  a  subject — its  design  has  Ihjcii  attrib- 
uted, in  error,  to  Flaxman — in  which  the  real 
and  the  ideal  seem  to  meet  and  blend.  His  busts 
include  those  of  James  Watt,  Wordsworth,  and  the 
two  very  celebrated  heads  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  which 
he  executed  in  1820  and  1828.  Among  his  statues 
are  Sir  Joseph  Ranks  (1827),  Sir  John  Malcolm  i 
(1837),  Francis  Horner,  William  Pitt,  George 
IV.,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  while  his 
head  of  Satan  and  his  4  Plenty '  designs  for  Sheaf 
House,  Sheffield,  and  his  'Penelope'  at  Woburn,  ] 
are  examples  of  his  rare  treatment  of  ideal  and 
imaginative  subjects.  In  1816  Chantrey  was 
elected  an  Associate,  in  1818  a  Memlier  of  the  ! 
Royal  Academy  :  and  in  1835  he  was  knighted  by 
William  IV.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  poet,  was  his 
secretary  and  superintendent  of  works  from  1814  i 
till  the  date  of  Chantrey 's  death,  25th  November 
1841.  The  sculptor  acquired  by  the  practice  of  his 
art  a  fortune  of  alsiut  £150,000  ;  anil  lieoueathed  to 
the  Roval  Academy,  with  liferent  to  Ids  widow, 
who  died  in  1875,"  a  sum  yielding  al>out  £3000 


annually,  of  which  the  president  was  to  receive 
£300  and  the  secretary  £50,  and  the  rest  was  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  executed 
in  Great  Britain.  Many  national  acquisitions  have 
already  l»een  made  bv  means  of  this  '  Chantrey 
Fund.'  See  John  Holland's  Memorials  of  Chantrey 
(1851). 

t'hailtry  (  Vr.chanterie,  from  chanter,  'to  sing  ), 
a  term  applied  alike  to  endowments  or  lienetices 
to  provide  for  the  chanting  of  masses,  and  to  the 
chnj)els  in  which  such  masses  are  celebrated.  The»»e 
endowments  were  commonly  made  in  the  form  of 
testamentary  Itequests,  the  object  being  to  insure 
the  erect ioii  of  a  chapel  near  or  over  the  s|*»t  when- 
the  testator  was  buried,  and  to  remunerate  the 
priests  fin-  saying  masses  in  it  for  the  repose  of  hi* 
soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  others  named  in  his  will. 
|  Many  such  chantry  chapels  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
English  parish  churches ;  but  thev  were  more 
|  common  in  abbeys  and  monastic  establishments,  in 
j  which  it  was  deemed  a  privilege  to  be  buried,  and 
where  some  such  offering  to  the  brotherhood  was  in 
a  measure  the  price  of  sepulture.  These  chapels, 
which  have  generally  the  tomb  of  the  founder  in 
the  middle  of  them,  are  separated  from  the  aisles 
or  nave  of  the  church  by  open  screen- work.  Some- 
I  times,  again,  they  are  separate  erections,  project- 
ing from  the  church  externally  ;  but  in  cathedrals 
and  the  larger  churches  they  are  generally  con- 
structed within  the  church,  often  between  the 
piers.  Many  chantries  are  lavishly  enriched  with 
sculpture  and  tracery  of  all  descriptions,  and  some 
of  them  are  adorned  with  gilding  and  painting. 

Mian/.y,  Antoine  Eugene  Alfred,  French 
general,  born  at  Nouart  (Ardennes).  18th  March 
1823,  entered  the  artillery  as  a  private,  received  a 
commission  in  the  Zouaves  in  184),  and  served 
almost  uninterruptedly  in  Africa  till  1870.  After 
the  revolution  of  the  4th  September  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence  appointed  him  a  general 
of  division  ;  in  Deccmlsjr  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  second  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  resisted  the 
invaders  inch  by  inch  with  a  stubborn  valour  that 
won  the  respect  of  the  Germans  and  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which  found  a  fitting  close 
in  the  great  six  days'  conflict  about  Le  Mans. 
He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
narrowly  escaped  lieing  shot  by  the  Communists 
in  1871.  In  1873-79  he  was  governor-general  of 
Algeria.  Chosen  a  life  senator  in  1875,  he  was 
put  forward  for  the  presidency  in  1879.  He  was 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg  in  1879  81,  and  after- 
wards commanded  the  6th  army  corps  at  Chalons, 
where  he  died  suddenly,  4th  January  1883.  See 
Chuquet,  Le  General  Caanzy  ( 1884). 

(  haOK  signified,  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies, 
that  vacant  infinite  space  out  of  which  sprang  all 
things  that  exist.  Some  p«s?ts  make  it  the  single 
original  source  of  all  ;  others  mention  along  with  it 
Gu»n,  Tartarus,  and  Eros.  By  some  also  only  the 
rough  outlines  of  heaven  and  earth  were  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  Chaos,  while  the  organisa- 
tion and  perfecting  of  all  things  was  the  work  of 
Eros.  Still  later  cosmogonists,  such  as  Uvid. 
represent  it  as  that  confused,  shapeless  mass  out 
of  which  the  universe  was  formed  into  a  kosmos, 
or  harmonious  order.  Hesiod  makes  Chaos  the 
mother  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  In.  Gen.  i.  1  2,  after 
God  created  heaven  and  earth,  the  earth  was  yet 
'waste  and  void  {tuhfi  va-bohu),  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep'  (tihum,  the  Chaldee 
tianutt ).    See  A  DAM  AND  EVE. 

Chapala,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  on  the  high 
plateau  of  Jalisco,  surrounded  by  steep,  bare 
mountains.  It  has  an  estimated  area  of  1300 
sq.  m.,  contains  many  islands,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago. 
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Chap-books  are  little  stitched  tracts  written 
for  the  people,  and  sold  by  chapmen,  or  travelling 
pedlars,  whose  representative  Autolvcus  is  so 
vividly  brought  before  our  eyes  by  Sfmkespeare  in 
Winter's  Tale.  The  literarv  wares  of  the  chapman 
were  mostly  ballads  or  other  broadsides,  but  he  also 
dealt  in  these  stitched  booklets.  Popular  litera- 
ture has  naturally  become  scarce  on  account  of  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  few  of  the 
older  chap-books  exist  at  the  present  day.  Samuel 
Pepv*  collected  some  of  considerable  interest  which 
he  bound  in  small  quarto  volumes  and  lettered 
Yulyarta.  Besides  these  he  left  four  volumes  of 
chap- honks  of  a  smaller  size  which  he  lettered 
i'i «*y  Merriments,  Penny  Witticisms,  Fenny  Com- 
y'tiHtnU  and  Penny  Godlinesses.  The  small  quarto 
chap-books  are  the  descendants  of  the  black  letter 
tnurts  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Copland,  and  other 
faaxius  printers,*  and  were  prol>ably  bi»ught  from 
booksellers  as  well  a-*  from  chapmen.  With  the 
ISth  centurv  came  in  a  much  inferior  class  of 
literature,  which  was  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  and 
forms  the  bulk  of  what  is  known  to  us  now  in 
collection*  of  chap-)>ooks.  These  tracts  were 
printed  largely  in  Aldermary  Churchyard,  anil  after- 
words in  Bow  Churchyard,  as  well  as  at  Northamp- 
ton. York,  Newcastle-on  Tyne,  Stokesley,  Warring- 
ton, Liverpool,  Banbury,  Aylesbury,  Durham, 
Birmingham.  Wolverhampton,*  Coventry,  White- 
haven, Carlisle,  Worcester,  Penrith,  Cirencester, 
Ac,  in  England  ;  at  Edinburgh,  Clasgow,  Falkirk, 
1'ai.dey,  Dumfries,  Kilmarnock.  Stirling,  &c,  in 
Scotland ;  and  at  Dublin.  As  ballads  are  frequently 
reduced  versions  of  romances,  so  chap-book*  usually 
contain  vulgarised  versions  of  popular  stories.  The 
(objects  of  the  chap-books  are  very  various;  first 
and  foremost    are   the   popular  tales,   such  as 

1  (dentine  and  Orson,  Fortunatus,  Reynard  the  Fos, 
Jul  and  the  Giants,  Patient  Urissel,  Tom  Thumb, 
anil  Tom  Hickathrift ;  then  come  the  lives  of 
heroes,  historical  abridgments,  travels,  religious 
treatises,  and  abstracts  of  popular  books  like 
k;Unm,n  Crusoe  and  Don  Quixote.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  more  modern  inventions  of  hack 
writers.  Dougal  Graham  (1724-1779),  ltelhnan  to 
the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  a  popular  writer  who  is 
wpposed  to  have  done  much  to  give  a  special 
diaraeter  to  Scottish  chap-l>ook  literature.  Mother- 
sell  has  styled  him  '  the  vulgar  Juvenal  of  his 
a#-,'  His  works  were  reprinted  at  Glasgow  in 

2  vol*,  in  1883. 

The  chap-books  of  the  17th  century  are  valuable 
an  illustrations  of  manners ;  but  little  is  to  be 
learned  from  those  of  the  ISlh  century,  which  are 
aluigether  of  an  inferior  character.  An  instance 
»f  this  mav  be  taken  from  the  storv  of  Dick 
Whittington.  The  earliest  version  of  this  tale 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  a  small  quarto  tract 
entitled  'The  Famous  and  Hemarkable  History  of 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  three  times  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  Fifth  in  the  vear  1419,  with  all  the  remarkable 
pawage*.  and  things  of  note,  which  happened  in  his 
time:  with  his  Life  and  Death.'  It  is  without  a 
•iate.  but  was  probably  published  about  1670.  In 
iltL-  the  historical  character  of  the  subject  is  fairlv 
^ept  up,  although  the  dates  are  somewhat  mixed*, 
and  to  this  the  widespread  folk-tale  of  the  cat  is 
fchlnl.  |n  the  later  chap-liook  versions  the  histori- 
cal incidents  are  ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  the  ficti- 
tious «>m*s  amplified.  The  three  chief  points  of  the 
-tor?  are  1 1  j  the  poor  parentage  of  the  hero,  ( 2 )  his 
fhanaeof  mind  at  Highgate  Hill  by  reason  of  hear- 
ing Bow  Bells,  and  (3)  his  good*  fortune  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  cat.  Now  these  are  all  equally 
antroe  as  referring  to  the  historical  Whittington, 
*ad  the  Hecond  is  apparently  an  invention  of  the 

l*h  century.    In  the  17th-century  Btory  we  learn 


that  Whittington  set  out  before  daybreak  on  All- 
Hallows'  Day,  and  before  he  got  as  'far  as  BunhiU 
he  heard  Bow  Bells  ring  out.  Hollowav  replaced 
Bnnliill  in  the  later  versions,  and  hence  arose  the 
myth  connected  with  Whittington  Store  on  High- 
gate  Hill. 

Hannah  More's  Repository  Tracts,  and  after- 
1  wards  the  publications  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Societv,  Chaudiere's  Miscellany  of  Tmcts,  and  the 
i  growth  of  cheap  magazines,  greatly  reduced  the 
popularity  of  chap-lsMikB  ;  but  Catnaeh,  a  London 
printer,  kept  up  the  supply  in  the  early  portion  of 
the  19th  century,  and  even  now  chnp-books  arc 
still  produced  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

The  influence  of  chap  books  can  never  have  been 
very  great  in  Britain  from  the  inferiority  of  their 
literary  character.  This  has  not  lieen  the  case  in 
other  countries,  and  Mr  Wentworth  Wclistcr  has 
discovered  the  curious  fact  that  the  Pastorales  or 
Basque  dramas  owe  their  origin  to  the  chap-books 
hawked  about  the  country  (see  article  BAstjr us). 
A  valuable  and  standard  work  on  the  chap-lsioks  of 
France  was  published  in  1854,  entitled  Jlistoirc  des 
Livres  Poind  aires,  on  de  la  Litterature  dn  Col  port  • 
age,  by  M.  Ch.  Nisard  ;  but  little  has  been  done  in 
England  for  this  class  of  literature.  Mr  J.  O. 
Halliwell  Phillipps  printed  in  1849  Notices  of 
Fugitive  Tracts  and  Chup  Books  and  Descriptive 
Notices  of  Popular  English  Histories;  Mr  John 
Ashton  published  in  1H82  a  useful  work  on  Chap- 
hooks  oj  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  and  five  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  old  chap-lsxiks  have  been 
reprinted  (1885)  by  the  Villon  Society,  with  intro- 
ductions by  Mr  Gornmo  anil  Mr  H.  *B.  Wheatley. 
For  German  chap-books,  the  reader  should  consult 
Karl  Simrock,  Die  deutscJien  Vollsbueher  (55  parts, 
Berlin  and  Frankfort,  1839-67),  and  (>otthard 
Oswald  Marlioch,  Alldtutsche  VolksbucJur  (44  vols. 
Leip.  1838-47). 

Chapel  (through  Fr.  from  a  late  Latin  eapella, 
which,  according  to  Brachet,  already  in  the  7th 
century  had  the  sense  of  a  chapel,  but  earlier  meant 
the  sanctuary  in  which  was  preserved  the  cajrpa  or 
cope  of  St  M*artin.  and  was  next  expanded  to  mean 
any  sanctuary  containing  relics).  The  term  now 
signifies  a  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
public  worship,  but  not  possessing  the  full  privileges 
and  characteristics  of  a  church.  In  this  sense  all 
places  of  worship  erected  by  dissenters  are  now 
called  chapels  in  England,  and  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  supplementary  places  of  worship,  even 
though  in  connection  with  the  established  church — 
such  as  paroehial  chapels,  chapels  of  ease,  free 
chapels,  and  the  like.  In  former  times  it  was 
applied  either  to  a  domestic  oratorv,  or  to  a  place 
|  of  worship  erected  by  a  private  individual  or  a 
body  eortvorate.  In  the  latter  sense  we  sj»eak  of 
chapels  in  colleges.  But  its  earliest  significa- 
tion was  that  of  a  separate  erection,  either  within 
or  attached  to  a  large  church  or  cathedral,  separ- 
ately dedicated,  and  devoted  to  special  services 
(see  CHANTRY).  Chapels  had  no  buryiiig-ground 
attached  to  them,  ana  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
was  not  usually  administered  in  them. — The  name 
is  also  given  to  a  printers  workshop,  hence  to  a 
union  of  the  workmen  in  a  printing-office— said  to 
lie  so  applied  because  Caxton  set  up  his  press  in  a 
chapel  at  Westminster. 

Chapflain.  Jean,  a  somewhat  curious  figure 
in  the  gallery  of  French  authors,  was  born  in  1595, 
and  died  in  1674.  He  was  a  learned,  industrious 
writer,  who  passed  for  a  time  as  a  poet,  ami  was 
accepted  as  the  dominant  authority  in  the  world  of 
French  letters  between  the  literary  dictatorships  of 
Malherbe  and  of  Boilcau.  He  produced  one  of  the 
abortive  epics  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  write 
I  during  the  regency  of  Mazarin.    This  work,  tiie 
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Pucclle,  dealt  with  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  j 
twenty-four  books.  Its  appearance  covered  its 
author  with  ridicule.  (hapelain  was  gibbeted  in 
the  satire*  of  Boileau,  and  the  critic's  severity 
won  in  thi--  case  amply  justified  by  the  dullness 
ami  grotesrpie  alwurdities  of  the  work  which  he 
attacked.  Chupelaiu  also  wrote  a  numlier  of  odes, 
one  of  which,  composted  in  honour  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  is  not  without  merit.  An  edition  of 
part  of  the  Purcltc  (1  vol.  folio)  was  published  in 
1656.  The  last  twelve  books  still  remain  in  manu- 
script in  the  Bibliothcque  Impcriale. 

\  i 'Impel  Royal,  >n  England,  consists  of  a  dean, 
sub -dean,  forty-eight  chaplains,  ten  priests  in 
ordinary,  and  a  numerous  lay  choir,  styled  gentle- 
men of  the  chapel,  with  a  clerk  of  the  closet,  and 
deputy-clerks  of  the  closet,  and  an  organist.  The 
chaplain's  duty  is  preaching,  a  certain  numlier 
l>eing  np]M>inted  beforehand  to  take  duty  each 
month  of  the  year;  the  liturgical  offices  are  per- 
formed by  the  dean,  sub-dean,  and  priests  in 
ordinary.  The  establishment  is  bound  to  attend 
the  sovereign  wherever  the  court  happens  to  be  ; 
but  in  fact  the  services  of  the  chapel  are  confined 
to  London— formerly  to  the  chaiwl  at  Whitehall, 
destroyed  by  fire  after  the  Restoration,  more 
recently  to  the  small  oratory  in  St  James's  Palace. 
The  earliest  records  concerning  the  Chapel  Royal 
date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  Scotland  was  an  ancient 
foundation  originally  located  in  Stirling  Castle, 
founded  by  Alexander  I.,  and  liberally  endowed 
by  his  successors.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the 
Chapel  Royal  was  transferred  to  Holy  rood  House. 
After  the  Reformation  '  the  minister  of  the  king's 
household '  conducted  service  in  it,  and  the  chapel 
was  used  as  their  ]>arish  church  by  the  people  of 
the  Canongate.  It  was  endowed  with  the  teinds 
of  various  churches,  and  the  revenues  of  the  abbey 
of  Dundrennan.  During  the  period  of  Enisco]>al 
church  government  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holy  rood 
was  presided  over  by  a  dean,  generally  one  of  the 
bishops,  and  served  by  a  nuiul>er  of  chaplains  (see 
HoLY  ROOD).  After  "the  Revolution  the  revenues 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  were  bestowed  on  various 
ministers  and  chaplains.  In  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  University  Commission  issued  in 
1863  the  whole  revenues  have  latterly  been  taken 
to  augment  the  income  of  several  professors  of 
divinity,  among  whom  they  are  divided.  The 
present  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  is 
appointed  by  his  commission  from  the  crown  the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Scotland.  The  other 
members  of  the  chapel  are  the  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
six  in  numlier,  who  are  appointed  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown.  Neither  the  dean  nor  the 
chaplains  receive  any  of  the  revenues  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  which  have  been  all  disposed  of  in  the 
manner  stated,  and  their  duties  are  purely  honorary. 

Chaperon,  a  hood  or  cap  worn  by  knights  of 
the  Carter.  Such  a  hood  was  at  one  time  in  general 
use.  but  was  latterly  appropriated  to  doctors  and 
licentiates  in  colleges.  A  person  who  acts  as  a 
guide  and  protector  to  a  lady  at  public  places  is 
called  a  chaperon,  probably  from  this  particular 
piece  of  dress  having  been  used  on  such  occasions. 
The  name  was  also  applied  t<>  devices  which  were 
placed  on  the  heads  of  horses  at  pompous  funerals. 

Chaplain,  originally  an  ecclesiastic  who  accom- 
panied an  army,  and  carried  the  relics  of  the  )>atron 
saint  (see  CHAPEL).  It  now  signifies  a  clergyman 
employed  to  officiate  at  court,  in  the  household  of 
a  nobleman  or  bishop,  in  prisons,  with  troops,  and 
on  IsMinl  ship.  Such  officials  appear  first  in  the  1 
palaces  of  the  Byzantine  emtterors.  For  the  royal 
chaplains  in  Britain,  see  Chapel  Royal.  For  ' 
prison  and  workhouse  chaplains,  see  Prison,  Poor. 


An  Army  Chaplain,  in  Britain,  is  a  clergyman 
not  having  charge  of  a  parish,  especially  com- 
missioned to  do  duty  with  troops.  The  office, 
which  has  existed  for  many  years,  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  a  saleable  perquisite ;  but  the 
system  was  reorganised  and  improved  in  1796. 
■fhe  Chaplains'  Department,  a  branch  of  tin 
Military  I  Apartment  of  the  War  Office,  consist  * 
of  a  Chaplain-general,  ranking  as  major-general : 
10  Chaplains  to  the  Forces  of  the  first  class, 
ranking  as  colonels ;  10  of  the  second  class, 
ranking  as  lieutenant-colonels;  18  of  the  third 
class,  ranking  as  majors ;  and  35  of  the  fourth 
class,  ranking  as  captains.  Of  these,  13  are  Roman 
Catholic  and  6  Presbyterian.  Their  pay,  which  in 
the  fourth  class  is  10b.  a  day,  rises  to  '22s.  6d.  in 
the  highest  rank,  the  chaplain  general  receiving 
£1000  a  year.  Chaplains  are  sent  on  active  service 
with  the  troops,  and  in  peace  are  allotted  to  the 
various  military  stations.  Their  duties  are  to  con- 
duct divine  service  in  camp  or  barracks,  officiate  at 
burials,  l>apti*ms,  and  churchings,  visit  the  hospital 
and  liarrack-rooms,  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools,  and  generally  treat  the  soldiers  and  their 
families  as  though  they  were  their  parish ioners. 
Where  the  number  of  troops  is  small,  the  parish 
clergyman  is  appointed  acting  chaplain,  j»erforms 
those  duties,  and  receives  head-money.  Soldiers 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  are 
marched  to  the  nearest  place  of  worship  Wlonging 
to  their  denomination,  and  head-money  is  granted 
to  the  minister  in  charge.  In  the  United  States 
army,  regimental  chaplains  and  post  -chaplains  may 
be  of  any  of  the  regular  denominations.  They 
mostly  have  the  rank  of  captain. 

Navy  Chaplain.  Even-  large  ship  in  commis- 
sion has  a  chaplain.  The  Navjr  Estimates  provide 
for  aliove  100  commissioned  chaplains,  at  stipends 
varying  from  £219  to  £401  per  annum.  The  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fleet  has  an  income  ( with  allowances ) 
of  £750  a  year.  The  chaplains  perform  divine 
service  at  stated  times  ou  shipboard,  visit  the  sick 
sailors,  and  assist  in  maintaining  moral  discipline 
among  the  crew.  The  estimates  also  include  a  sum 
of  alsjut  £3500  as  'allowances  to  ministers  of 
religion,' besides  the  salaries  of  chaplains.  In  the 
United  States  navy,  chaplains  on  the  active  list  are 
of  various  relative  ranks,  from  that  of  lieutenant 
to  that  of  captain. 

Chapman,  a  trader,  but  popularly  applied  in  a 
more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small  articles, 
who  travels  as  a  pedlar  or  attends  markets.  Our 
familiar  chap,  'a  fellow,' is  a  mere  shortening  of 
the  name,  which  is* derived  from  A.S.  cedp,  'trade,' 
seen  in  Cheapaide,  EasU7im/>,  and  in  cognate  form 
in  Co/Kfiliagen.    See  Chap-UOOK. 

Chapman,  George,  dramatist  and  translator  of 
Homer,  was  ls»rn  near  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  about 
1559.  He  is  sup|>oaed  to  have  studied  at  Oxford 
University,  and  to  have  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Cambridge.  From  a  passage  in  his  earliest  poem, 
The  Shadow  of  Sight  ( 1594),  it  has  been  somewhat 
hastily  inferred  that  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Sir  Francis  Vere  in  the  Netherlands.  To  Lawrence 
Keymis's  Relation  of  the  Second  Voyage  to  Guiana 
(1596)  he  prefixed  a  spirited  poem,  De  Guiana, 
Carmen  Epicum.  His  earliest  extant  play,  The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  which  has  little 
merit,  but  was  very  popular,  was  produced  in 
February  1595-96,  and  printed  in  1598.  The  excel- 
lent coniedy,  All  Fools,  printed  in  1605,  was  prob- 
ably produced  in  1599 ;  and  about  this  time  he 
wrote  other  plays,  which  have  perished.  In  1598 
he  completed  Marlowe's  unfinished  poem,  Hero  and 
Leander.  The  first  of  his  Homeric  translations 
was  Seren  Book*  of  the  Iliads  of  Homer  ( 1598).  It 
is  a  translation  of  hooks  L  ii.  vii.-xi.,  and  is 
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written  in  rhymed  verses  of  fourteen  syllables.  The 
<WkAU>ry  epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  admirably 
illustrates  the  writer's  dignified  temper.    I^ater  in 
he  published  Achillea  Shield,  translated  from 
the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Hind.    In  this  transla- 
tion he  used  rhymed  verses  of  ten  syllables,  the 
metre  that  he  afterwards  employed  in  his  render- 
ing of  the  Odyssey.    It  was  not  until  1610  or  there- 
about* tliat  he  published  Homer,  Prince  nf  Poets  : 
translated  according  to  the  Greeke  in  twelve  Hookcs 
nfhu  Hinds,  with  a  fine  dedicatory  epistle  in  verse 
to  Prince  Henry.    The  complete  translation  of  The 
Ilfidt  of  Homer,  Prince  if  Poets,  in  rhymed  verses 
<>f  fourteen  syllable*.  apj»eared  in  1611.     In  the 
1'rehur  to  the' Render  he  states  that  the  hist  twelve 
Unks  had  been    translated  in  less  than  fifteen 
weeks.    Having  finished  the  Iliad,  he  set  to  work 
on  the  fkiysscy,  and  in  1616  appeared  The  Whole 
Wurk*  of  Homer,  Prince  of  Poett,  in  his  Iliads  and 
<>ifyi*»-y«.  which  was  followed  (about  1624)  by  The 
i'rotrnt  of  all  Hunter's  Workex,  Batrachomuomarhia, 
•<r  thr  liattaile  of  Frogs  ami  Mice :  His  Hymns  and 
Eptyntiiu.    In  spite  of  all  harshnesses,  obscurities, 
and  conceits.  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  is  a 
coble  achievement.    He  was  not  a  profound  scholar, 
aod  haii  often  missed  the  sense  where  a  schoolboy 
could  set  him  right.    But  the  work  is  instinct  with 
liff,  full  of  heat  and  energy.    By  his  contemporaries 
-Jonson,  I>ravton,  Daniel,  and  the  rest— it  was 
applauded,  and  in  later  days  it  has  never  lacked 
admirers.     Pot*!  acknowledged  its  merit* ;  Cole- 
ndjje  declared  that  it  was  such  a  poem  as  Homer 
mitiht  have  written  if  he  had  Uvea  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Klizabcth ;  Lamb  admired  it  enthusi- 
astically ;  and  Keats  wrote  a  famous  sonnet  in  its 
t<m-e.     While  he  was  busy  with  his  Homeric 
labour*.  Chapman  was  also  writing  for  the  stage. 
H>*  joined  Jonson  and  Marston  in  the  composition 
«i  taxtuxird  Ho  (1605),  and  in  1606  published  a 
iTdMul  comedy.  The  Gentlenuin  Usher.    In  1607 
»|>j<eared  Busty  d'Arnbois:  a  Trugedie ;  and  The 
}!rr>ngt  of  Hussy  d'Am/jois  followed   in  1613. 
These  tragedies  contain  much  inarticulate  bombast 
intermingled  with  exalted  poetry.    Heavy  and  un- 
dramatic  though  they  were,  they  held  the  stage  for 
many  yeans  by  reason  of  their  impassioned  earnest- 
ness.   Two  other  trage<lies,  The  Conspiracie  and 
Tra>ff<lie  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Byron  ( 1608),  are  also 
undrainatic,  but  alionnd  in  line  poetry.    Lamb  was 
(A  opinion  that  of  all  the  Elizaltethan  dramatists 
Chapman  came  nearest  to  Shakespeare  '  in  the 
descriptive  and  didactic,  in  passage*  which  are 
W*j  purely  dramatic'    Chapman's  other  plavs  are 
The  May  Day  (1611),  The  Willow's  Tears  (1612), 
and  C<rsar  and   Pomttey  ( 1631 ).     Two  posthu- 
mous tragedies,  published  in  1654,  Alphonsus  and 
ttfirn.jt  for  Honour,  liear  his  name,  but  their 
authorship  is  uncertain.    The  Hall,  a  comedy,  and 
2V  Tragedie  of  Chaltot  were  published  in  1639  as 
the  joint  work  of  Chapman  and  Shirley.  Among 
Chapman's   non-dramatic  works  are  Enthymitt 
bipitu    (1609),     Petrarch's    Seven  Penitentiall 
Puilines  (1612),   The   Divine  Poem  of  Musa-us 
M616K    and    The   Georg,cks  of  IIe*iod  (1618). 
'  iiapman  died  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's  in  the 
Field*,  12th  May  1634.    Wood  ilescril»es  him  'as  a 
person  of  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  temperate, 
•jollities  rarely  meeting  in  a  poet.'    A  complete 
edition  nf  Chapman's  works  in  3  vols.,  with  an 
e*ay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne,  appeared  in  187^75. 
-    (hapone,   Hester,   authoress,   daughter  of 
Thorna*  Mulso,  was  born  at  Twywell,  Northamp- 
tonshire, 27th  October  1727.     She  wrote  a  short 
n*tiAnce  in  her  tenth  year,  and  after  her  mother's 
death  her  attention  was  divided  between  house- 
hold duties  and   the   study  of  French,  Italian, 
Latin,  music,  and  drawing.    She  wrote  for  the 
tumbler  (No.  10),  Adventurer,  and  Gentleman's 


Magazine,  and  soon  became  known  to  a  literary 
circle,  including  Richardson  ;  hut  she  is  now  chiefly 
rememl>ered  by  her  Letters  on  the  Improvement 
of  the  Mind  (1772),  which  went  through  many 
editions.  She  married  an  attorney  in  1760,  but 
next  year  was  left  a  widow  ;  she  herself  died  at 
Hadley,  25th  Decern Iwr  1801.  See  her  Works  with 
Life  (4  vols.  1807). 

C'htipiH'd  Hands,  a  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  hands  characterised  by 
abnormal  drvness  ami  roughness,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  cracks  or  fissures.  It  is  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  can  general) v  l>e  prevented  or 
cured  by  carefully  lining  the  hands  after  they 
are  washed,  and  applying  glycerine,  vaseline,  or 
other  simple  ointment.  Ihe  hands  should  also  be 
protected  in  cold  weather  by  warm  gloves. 

Chappcll.  William,  F.S.A.,  the  author  of  A; 
the  most  learned  work  on  ancient  English  music, 
was  born  November  20,  1809.  Most  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  London,  where  he  was  for  some  years  a 
mem1»er  of  a  great  music  publishing  house.  His 
first  work  of  importance  was  A  Collect  ton  of 
Rational  English  Airs,  consisting  of  Ancient 
.S<>,,g,  lUdlad.  and  Dance  Tunes  (2  vols.  [1838-40J). 
This  work,  which  contained  245  airs,  ultimately 
grew  into  the  greater  ami  entirely  rewritten  work, 
containing  over  400  airs,  re- harmonised  on  a  con- 
sistent plan  by  Macfarren,  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time;  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Songs, 
Ballads  and  Dance  Tunes,  illustrative  of  the 
National  Music  of  England  (2  vols.  1855-59  ;  new 
ed.  by  Wooldridgc,  1893).  The  first  volume,  con- 
taining 200  airs,  is  a  complete  collection  of  English 
airs,  so  far  as  known,  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  ;  the  second  is  nit  her  a  selection,  containing, 
however,  all  the  more  interesting  or  important  airs 
of  later  date.  Mr  Chnppcll  took  a  principal  part  in 
the  foundation  in  1840  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  and  the  Percy  Society,  and  edited  some 
of  Dowlnud's  songs  for  the  former  and  several  rare 
collections  for  the  latter.  He  published  a  few 
pa|>ers  in  the  Archnologta,  contributed  invaluable 
notes  to  Hales  ami  Furnivall's  reprint  of  the  Percy 
Folio  MS.  (1867  68),  and  annotated  the  first  three 
volumes  (1869-79)  of  the  Ballad  Society  edition  of 
The  Hojrhurghe  Ballads  (continued  by  his  friend  Mr 
Ebsworth).  Mr  Chnppell  published  in  1874  the 
first  volume  of  a  History  of  Music.  He  died  in 
London,  20th  August  1888. 

Chapru*  a  town  in  Bengal,  on  the  Gogra,  1  X 
mile  a)M>ve  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges.    It  is 
capital  of  the  district  of  Saran.    Top.  ( 1891 )  57.3.V2. 

Chaptal*  Jean  Antoise,  Comte  de  Chante- 
LotT,  French  statesman  and  chemist,  was  born 
at  Nogarct,  Lozcre,  4th  June  1756,  and  studied  at 
Mont  pel  lier,  where  in  1781  the  stntes  of  Langue- 
doc  founded  for  him  a  chair  of  Chemistry.  A  con- 
siderable fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle  he  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  mineral  acids,  alum,  soda,  &c.  He  was  made  a 
member  nf  the  Institute  in  1798,  and  in  1800  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  He  resigned  in  1804,  but  in 
1811  was  made  a  count  by  the  emperor.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  "a  minister  of  state  and 
director  of  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  after  the 
Restoration  he  withdrew  into  private  life,  but  was 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  peers  by  Louis  XVIII. 
in  1819.    He  died  in  Paris,  30th  July  1832. 

Chapter.  See  Bible,  Vol.  II.  p.  126. 

Chapter-house  (Fr.  salle  capitulaire),  the 
building  in  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  monastic 
establishments,  and  the  dean  and  prebendaries 
of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  meet  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or  society 
(see  Cathedral).  Chapter-houses  frequently  ex- 
hibit the  most  elaborate  architectural  adornment. 
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as,  for  example,  those  of  York,  Southwell,  and 
Wells.  The  original  stained-glass  windows  remain 
at  York,  and  arc  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  walls 
of  that  of  Westminster  the  original  painting  has 
been  discovered.  Chapter- houses  are  of  various 
forms :  those  at  York  and  Westminster  are 
octagonal ;  those  at  Oxford,  Exeter,  Canterbury, 
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Chapter-house,  York. 

Gloucester,  &c.  are  parallelograms  ;  Lichfield  is  an 
nhlong  octagon  :  Lincoln,  a  decagon  :  and  Worces- 
ter a  circle.  In  France  the  chapter-house  is  gener- 
ally square.  They  are  always  contiguous  to  the 
church,  and  are  not  generally  placed  to  the  west 
of  the  transepts.  Thev  sometimes  open  into  the 
church,  or  are  entered  by  a  passage,  but  are  more 
frequently  in  connection  with  the  cloisters.  In 
some  instances  there  are  arches  or  windows  between 
the  chapter  house  and  the  cloisters  to  enable  those 
standing  in  the  latter  to  hear  what  goes  on  in  the 
chapter-house.  A  stone  seat  on  a  raised  step  gener- 
ally runs  round  the  apartment.  Chapter-houses 
were  often  used  as  places  of  sepulture,  and  have 
sometimes  crypt*  under  them,  as  at  Wells  and 
Westminster. 

Chaptll'tepfC,  a  rock  2  miles  SW.  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  rising  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and 
crowned  by  a  castle,  which  was  erected  by  the 
Spanish  viceroy  in  1785  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of 
Montezuma. 

Char,  a  fish.   See  Charr. 

Chara.  The  Characeu'  or  Stoneworts  are  a 
small  group  of  common  aquatic  plants  found  grow- 
ing in  large  tufts,  or  even  covering  large  expanses 
on  the  lsittoms  of  fresh  water  ponds  and  shallow 
lakes,  brackish  or  even  salt-water  lagoons,  &c,  and 
of  which  the  systematic  position  has  undergone  the 
most  extraordinary  ana  instructive  vicissitudes. 
Theearlv  botanist*,  with  K.  Itauhin.had  no  hesita- 
tion in  describing  them  as  horsetails  ( Equisctum ). 
In  1719  Vaillant  proposed  for  them  aseparate  genus 
(Chara),  while  Linmens,  although  at  first  disposed 
to  regard  them  as  Algie,  as  their  habitat  suggests, 
decided  that  the  small  red  male  reproductive  body 
must  1h?  a  stamen,  and  the  larger  green  female  one 
a  pistil,  and  accordingly  placed  them  as  (lowering 
plants  among  the  Mvnurttt  Monnndria.    His  pupils 


FiB.  L 
Shoot  of  Char*. 


at  most  ventured  to  remove  these  to  the  Munandria 
Monogynia,  while  De  Jussieu  regarded  them  as  a 
genus  of  Naiadacen-  (q.v.),  an  order  of  monocotv- 
ledonous  aquatics  with  much  reduced  flowers.  In 
similar  opinions  he  was  followed  by  De  Candolle 
and  other  eminent  systematists  :  and  it  was  not  until 
1S51  that  a  careful  re-examination  of  their  structure 
and  mode  of  reproduction  by  Thuret  finally  dis- 
proved the  phanerogamous  view,  and  established 
their  cryptogamic  nature.  Since  that  time  the 
group  has  attracted  great  attention,  and  is  now  on 
grounds  of  peculiar  instmctiveness,  both  morpho- 
logical and  physiological,  one  of  the 
classical  forms  usually  presented  to 
the  lieginner,  not  only  in  ervpto- 
gamic  botany,  but  general  biology. 

Commencing  with  the  vegcta- 
tive  system,  we  find  this  apparently 
consisting  of  a  stem  with  regular 
whorls  of  leaves  arising  at  definite 
points  (msles)  of  the  stem.  The 
mternodes,  or  distances  Wtween 
these,  an>  at  first  considerable  ; 
but  as  we  approach  the  apex  these 
are  shorter  and  shorter,  and  at 
length  we  lose  sight  of  them  in 
the  crowded  terminal  bud.  The 
resemblance  to  a  young  shoot  of 
Equisetum  is  so  far  satisfactory, 
and  the  mineral  incrustation  (in 
some  species  so  abundant  as  to 
lead  to  the  su Institution  of  the 
plant  for  scouring  metal )  appears 
to  confirm  this.  The  incrustation, 
however,  is  calcareous,  not  silice- 
ous. Even  under  microscopic  ex- 
amination we  may  at  first  sympathise  with  the 
old  observers,  and  seem  to  see  in  the  stem  a 
multicellular  structure,  even  a  cortex ;  nay.  to 
see  under  our  very  eyes  the  actual  circulation  of 
the  sap.  More  careful  scrutiny,  however,  enables 
us  to  repeat  the  work  of  later  and  more  accurate 
observers.  We  see  that  this  movement  is  not  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  in  a  stem,  but  a  streaming  of 
the  protoplasm  within  what  is  simply  a  single 
enormous  cell  stretching  from  one  node  to  the 
next  (see  Cell).  The  apparent  cortex  is  a  single 
layer  of  cells 
covering  this 
internodal  cell ; 
and  the  whole 
vegetative 
structure  is  un- 
ravelled when 
we  roughly  dis- 
sect out  the 
terminal  hud, 
harden,  stain 
and  imbed  this 
in  paraffin,  and 
thus  cut  a  fine 
longitudinal 
section  ( fig.  2 ). 
An  apical  cell 
is  seen  which 
con  t  i  anally 
segments  off  a 
lower  one ;  this 
divides  (still 
transversely  to  the  axis)  into  two  new  ones;  and 
the  lower  of  these  henceforth  steadily  lengthens 
as  the  internodal  cell,  while  the  upper  undergoes 
repeated  division,  until  a  plate  of  nodal  cells 
is  tanned.  In  the  simpler  family  (Nitella)  the 
internode  thus  consists  of  a  single  naked  cell  : 
in  the  higher  (Chara),  this  is  inclosed  ty  the 
so-called  cortex,  a  laver  of  smaller  cells  proceed- 
ing from  th<»se  of  tiie  upper  and  lower  nodes; 


Fig.  2. — Longitudinal  Section  of 
the  apical  bud  of  Char*. 
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Rf.  3.    Node,  bearing  reproductive 
organs: 

«,  M*ture ;  ft,  developing.    Hie  upper 
is  the  ' 


and  itself  showing  a  minor  nodal  and  internodal 
arrangement.  In  all  caws,  from  the  nodal  cells 
there  divide  off,  parallel  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
stem,  a  new  set  of  apical  cells,  which  proceed,  like 
the  parent  one,  to  form  the  '  leaves,'  reproducing, 
that  is  to  say,  the  stem  structure,  until  they  lose 
the  power  of  division,  and  end  in  a  single  enlarged 
vegetative  cell.  A  hrauch  may  arise  from  a  new 
formed  apical  cell  cut  off  in  the  axil  of  the  oldest 
leaf  oi  any  whorl,  while  the  so-called  roots,  which 
fix  the  plant  in  the  mud,  are  simply  unicellular 
hairs,  lengthenings  produced  from  the  superficial 
cell*  of  hnried  nodes. 

The  apparently  very  complex  and  characteristic 
reproductive  organs  arise  also  at  the  nodes  of  the 
Mem  or  leaves,  in  positions  ami  numbers  varying 
with  the  species.  Commencing  with  the  female 
(tig.  3a),  which  arises  in  the  position  of  a  branch, 

wc  find  this  to 
l»e  obviously  a 
shortened  "and 
modiiied  one. 
Its  apical  cell 
forms  only  an 
internode  and 
node,  then  ceases 
division,  and  be- 
comes enlarged 
and  tilled  with  a 
store  of  starch 
and  other  re- 
serve material 
to  form  an  egg- 
cell  ;  while  the 
cover  or  arche- 
onium  inclosing 
is  readily 
to  be  a 
mere  modifica- 
tion of  the  fami- 
liar cortex.  In 
the  male  appa- 
ratus, or  anther- 

idinrn,  the  branch  structure  is  further  modified  :  its 
apical  cell  similarly  remains  all  but  sessile,  forming 
only  a  short  node  and  internode  ;  but  segmentation 
now  begins,  thus  recalling  the  behaviour  of  a  nodal 
cell  -with  which,  in  having  below  it  an  internodal, 
and  not  as  in  the  case  of  the  egg-cell,  a  nodal  cell 
(fig-  36),  it  so  far  corresponds.  Eight  quadrant- 
like cells  arc  formed,  but  these  now  segment  off 
new  cells  in  the  interior  of  the  spherical  mass,  and 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  these  the  nodal 
and  internodal  alternation  of  ordinary  vegetative 
growth  can  still  lie  traced.  Soon,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  long  segmented  filaments  are  developed,  and 
the  protoplasm  of  these  undergoes  rejuvenescence, 
and  becomes  modified  into  a  ciliated  spermatozoid. 
When  the  reproductive  organs  are  ripe,  this  arehe- 
sonium  is  easily  broken,  and  its  filaments  spread 
tree  in  the  water;  the  spermatozoids  escape  in  a 
myriad,  and  some  reach  the  egg-cell  of  the  arche- 
ionium  by  means  of  a  small  opening,  which  is  left 
!'V  the  alJ  but  incomplete  upgrowth  of  the  cortical 
«1»  which  form  the  wall  of  the  archegonium. 
Alter  a  period  of  rest,  the  fertilised  ovum  germin- 
ates., producing,  however,  not  directlv  a  new  Chara 
plant,  but  a  simple  filament  of  cells  called  a  pro- 
embryo,  of  which  one  cell  segments  into  a  node, 
and  the  oldest  cell  of  this  becomes  the  growing 
pouit  of  the  new  plant. 

The  affinities  and  systematic  position  of  the  group 
thus  »till  afford  ground  for  discussion,  although  now 
within  narrower  limits  than  formerly  ;  some  syste- 
matic regarding  them  as  a  somewhat  aberrant 
id  of  Alga-,  while  others  insist  on  their  resem- 

i  Vege- 
seem  to 


blancetothe  archegoniate  cryptogams  (see 
table  Kingdom).    The  fruits  of  what  » 


have  been  gigantic  Characeie  (Spirangium)  occur 
from  the  CarTxmiferouB  to  the  Wealden,  and  ordi- 
nary Characeae  are  abundant  in  the  Tertiary  strata. 
See  Howes'  Biological  Atlas,  and  Sachs'  Botany. 

Charaeln  Ida*.  See  Salmonidje. 

Characteristic  See  Logarithms. 

Character  to  Servant.  The  master  is  under 
no  legal  obligation,  either  in  England  or  in  Scot- 
land, to  give  a  character  to  his  servant,  however 
long,  faithfully,  or  efficiently  he  may  have  nerved 
bin  ;  but,  if  given,  the  character  must  Ik?  strictly 
true,  or,  at  all  events,  in  accordance  with  the 
master's  belief,  otherwise  he  may  be  exposed  to  an 
action  of  damages,  either  by  the  servant  whom  he 
has  calumniated,  or  by  a*  suhsequeut  employer 
whom  he  has  deceived.  If  true,  however,  the  fact 
of  its  l>eing  prejudicial  will  expose  the  master  to 
no  risk.  In  order  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  bad 
character,  however,  it  must",  in  general,  be  asked 
I  for  by  the  sen- ant,  as  the  master  is  not  entitled 
|  needlessly  to  publish  the  servant's  defects.  Where 
asked,  it  will  lie  with  the  servant  to  prove  its  false- 
hood, not  with  the  master  to  prove  its  truth.  The 
case  of  the  servant  lieing  known  by  the  master  to 
have  committed  a  felony  while  iii  his  service,  is, 
however,  an  exception  to*  this  rule,  as,  in  a  ca*e  so 
extreme,  the  master  is  at  lil»crty  to  warn  others 
against  taking  him  into  their  employment.  Even 
though  strictly  true,  the  character,  "if  prejudicial, 
must  not  be  more  so  than  the  circumstances  render 
necessary.  Acts  of  petty  dishonesty,  such  as  are 
too  common  among  senants.  will  not  warrant  the 
master  in  branding  him  as  a  t  hicf.  The  safe  course, 
in  such  a  case,  is  to  state  the  offence,  and  not  to 
dcscril>e  it  by  a  general  epithet,  which  may  convey 
an  erroneous  impression  of  its  magnitude. 

It  is  probable  that,  partly  from  thoughtless  good- 
nature, and  partly  from  a  selfish  desire  to  get  rid  of 
a  bad  servant  in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  false 
characters  are  given  in  favour  of  servants  very 
much  more  frequently  than  to  their  prejudice.  It 
is  desirable  that  masters  and  unstresses  should  have 
in  view  that  they  may  render  themselves  liable  in 
reparation  of  any  damage  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  the  direct  result  of  thus  inflicting  on  a  stranger 
a  wrong  which  is  unquestionably  within  the  reach 
of  the  law. 

By  an  Act  of  1816,  personating  a  master,  and  thus 
giving  a  false  character  to  a  servant,  or  asserting 
in  wnting  that  a  sen-ant  has  l»een  hired,  contrary  to 
truth  ;  and  any  person  offering  himself  ns  a  sen-ant, 
pretending  to  have  served  where  he  has  not  Hired, 
or  producing  a  false  certificate,  or  altering  a  certifi- 
cate, or  pretending  not  to  have  been  in  any  formei 
service,  &c.,  are  offences  at  common  law,  punishable 
on  conviction  before  two  justices  with  a  fine  of  £20. 

Charade,  or  'syllable-puzzle' as  the  Hermans 
call  it,  is  an  amusement  which  consists  in  dividing 
a  word  of  one  or  more  syllables  into  its  comisinent 
syllables,  or  into  its  component  letters,  predicating 
something  of  each  ;  and  then,  having  reunited  the 
whole,  anrl  predicated  something  of  that  also,  the 
reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the  word.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  charade  depending  upon  syllables 
we  adduce  the  following : 

'  My  firtt  is  ploughed  for  various  reasons,  and  grain  is  fre- 
quently buried  in  It  to  little  purpose.  My  urconrt  is  neither 
riches  nor  honours,  yet  the  former  would  generally  be  given  for 
it,  and  the  latter  are  often  tasteless  without  it.  My  whot* 
applies  equally  to  spring,  summer,  autumn,  apd  winter ;  and 
both  fish  and  flesh,  praise  and  censure,  mirth  and  melancholy, 
are  the  better  for  being  in  it.   Ans.  Sea-ton.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charades, 
we  take  the  following  happy  example  from  the 
French  i 

Quatre  membres  font  tout  mon  bien, 

Mon  dernier  vaut  mon  tout,  et  mon  tout  ne  rant  rien. 

The  word  is  zero.    It  is  composed  of  four  letters,  of 
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which  the  last — viz.  o,  is  equal  to  zero,  the  whole  ; 
aero  itself  being  equal  to  nothing. 

But  besides  charades  of  this  nature  there  is 
another  kind  rather  popular  at  evening-parties — 
the  itcte.il  cliarade,  the  character  of  which  is  entirely 
dramatic.  Half  a  do/en  or  so  of  the  company 
retire  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there  agree  to 
select  a  certain  word  as  the  subject  of  the  charade  ; 
let  us  suppose  Memento.  The  next  thing  done  is 
to  take  the  first  syllable,  Me,  ami  arrange  a  little 
scene  and  dialogue,  each  member  taking  a  certain 
part.  This  being  accomplished,  the  amateur  actors 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  commence  their 
performance,  the  rest  of  the  company  constituting 
the  spectators.  Care  is  taken  to  mention  conspicu- 
ously, and  yet  not  obtrusively,  in  the  course  of  the 
dialogue,  the  word  Me,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
scene.  On  its  conclusion,  they  again  retire,  and 
devise  a  new  series  of  incidents  for  the  word  Men, 
and  repeat  the  sume  process  for  the  final  syllable 
To.  'I  his  being  also  represented,  they  retire  for  a 
fourth  time  to  contrive  the  final  scene,  into  which 
the  whole  word,  Memento,  must  be  dexterously 
introduced  at  an  odd  moment  when  the  spec- 
tators are  thought  to  be  off  the  scent.  The  com- 
pany are  then  asked  to  guess  the  word.  In  order 
to  the  effective  performance  of  a  charade  of  this 
sort,  the  actors  must  possess  a  good  share  of  inven- 
tiveness, self-possession,  and  ready  talk,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  dialogue  has  to  be  extem- 
porised. 

Charadriid.r,  a  large  family  of  birds,  placed 
among  the  so-called  (Jrallatores,  including  about 
120  species,  distributed  throughout  the  world,  and 
especially  frequenting  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
rivers.  They  run  and  tiv  with  equal  success,  are 
often  seen  in  migrator)'  flocks,  use  simple  excava- 
tions for  nests,  and  feed,  often  at  night,  on  worms, 
insects,  molluscs,  and  amphibians.  Plovers  (q. v., 
Charadrius ),  Ovster-catchers  (  Hiematonua),  Turn- 
stones ( Strepsflas ),  Crocodile-birds  ( Pluvianus), 
and  Sandpipers  ( /Egialitis )  are  good  examples  of 
the  family. 

A    Charbon.  See  Anthrax. 

Charbon  Roux.  See  Charcoal  (Wood). 

Charcoal  is  a  term  most  frequently  applied  to 
charred  wood,  or  coal  produced  by  charring  wood. 
Formerly,  charcoal  was  the  name  for  charm!  sea- 
coal  or  mineral  coal ;  and  the  word  is  popularly 
used  for  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  vegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral  substances  when  they  have 
undergone  smothered  combustion. 

Animal  Charcoal,  Bone-black,  or  Ivory- 
black,  is  prepared  from  bones  by  heating  them  in 
close  retorts  till  they  undergo  the  process  of 
destructive  distillation,  when  combustible  gases 
and  water,  together  with  the  vapours  of  various 
salts  of  ammonia,  and  oil,  are  given  off,  and  bone- 
black  is  left  in  the  retort.  It  is  generally  reduced 
to  coarse  grams  from  about  the  size  of  small  peas 
down  to  large  pin-heads,  and  is  extensively  used  in 
the  arte  for  decolourising  liquids,  such  as  the  syrup 
of  sugar,  and  solutions  of  argol  ( impure  cream  of 
tartar)  and  of  the  alkaloid*,  as  aUo  in  filters  (see 
FILTER)  for  separating  chemical  impurities  from 
water.  The  general  mode  of  lining  the  bone- black 
is  to  allow  the  coloured  liquid  to  percolate  through 
a  layer  of  the  charcoal,  when  all  colour  is  arrested, 
and  the  syrup  or  water  runs  clear  and  colourless 
from  under  the  stratum  of  charcoal.  This  power 
of  alisorbing  colouring  matters  is  also  olxservable  in 
vegetable  (peat  or  wood)  charcoal,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  Isme-black.  The  application  of 
heat  to  the  liquids  lief  ore  filtration  greatly  facili- 
tates the  decolourisation,  and  where  the  volume  of 
liquid  to  be  operated  npon  is  not  great,  the  most 
expeditious  method  is  to  boil  the  liquid  and  v 


black  together,  and  then  strain  through  filtering- 
paper  or  cloth.  The  composition  of  bone-black  in 
100  parts  is  10  of  pure  charcoal,  associated  with  00 
of  earthy  salts— i.e.  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
pure  charcoal  in  10  of  the  commercial  bone-black. 
The  power  of  absorbing  colours  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  porosity  of  the  sulistance,  and  is  not  resident 
simply  in  the  pure  charcoal  ;  indeed,  the  earthy 
matters  (principally  phosphate  of  lime  and  carlmn- 
ate  of  lime)  can  be*  dissolved  out  of  the  bone  black 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  pure  charcoal 
thus  obtained  only  possesses  about  one-third  the 
decolourising  power  of  the  total  amount  of  bone- 
black  it  was  obtained  from.  Thus,  if  100  parts  of 
ordinary  bone-black  have  the  power  of  arresting 
the  colour  from  ten  volumes  of  a  given  coloured 
liquid,  then  the  10  parts  of  pure  charcoal  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  100  parts  of  bone-black  will 
l»e  found  to  decolourise  onlv  thru  volumes  of  the 
sAine  coloured  liquid  ;  so  that  it  is  apparent  the 
earthy  matters  in  the  bone-black  influence  and 
increase  the  alworptiou  of  the  colouring  matter, 
and  thus  render  a  given  weight  of  the  charcoal  of 
greater  commercial  value.  When  syrup  of  sugar 
and  other  liquids  have  been  run  through  bone- 
black  for  some  time,  the  pores  of  the  latter  appear 
to  get  clogged  with  the  colour,  and  the  clarifying 
influence  ceases,  and  then  the  bone-black  requires 
to  undergo  the  process  of  revivification,  which  con- 
sists in  reheating  it  carefully  in  ovens,  or  iron  pipes 
inclosed  in  a  furnace,  when  the  absorlied  colour  is 
charred,  and  the  bone-black  can  lie  of  service  once 
again  as  an  arrester  of  colour.  After  several  re- 
burnings,  the  bone-black  becomes  of  very  inferior 
absorptive  quality,  and  is  then  disjswd  of  for  the 
manufacture  of  bone-ash  and  dissolved  bones  (see 
Bone  Manures).  Bone-black  has  likewise  a  great 

J >ower  of  absorbing  odours,  especially  those  of  a 
lisagreeahle  nature,  and  can  thus  be  employed 
to  deodorise  apartments,  clothing,  outhouses.  «&e., 
or  wherever  animal  matter  may  be  passing  into  a 
state  of  active  putrefaction. 

Wood  Charcoal  is  the  most  important,  thongh 
not  the  purest  kind  of  Carbon  (q.v.).  Wood  con- 
sists of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  last 
two  being  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air,  it  bums  completely  awav, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  white  ash  ;  but  if  the 
supply  of  air  lie  limited,  only  the  more  volatile 
matters  burn  away,  and  most  of  the  carbon  remains. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  process  of  charcoal- 
burning  in  countries  where  wood  is  abundant. 
Billets  of  wood  are  built  up  vertically  in  two  or 
three  rows  into  a  large  conical  heap,  which  is 
covered  over  with  turf  or  moistened  charcoal - 
ash,  and  holes  left  at  the  bottom  for  the  air  to 
get  in.  An  open  space  is  also  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  heap  to  serve  as  a  flue.  The  heap  is  set 
on  fire  by  putting  burning  wood  into  the  top 
of  the  central  opening.  The  combustion  pro- 
ceeds gradually  from  the  top  to  the  liottom,  and 
from  the  centre  to  the  outeide  of  the  heap ;  and 
as  the  central  portions  bum  away,  fresh  wood 
is  continually  thrown  in  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
keep  the  heap  quite  full.  The  smoke  is  thick  and 
white  when  the  process  is  going  on  properly  ;  if  it 
becomes  thin,  and  especially  if  a  blue  flame  ap- 
pears, the  wood  is  burning  away  too  fast,  and  the 
combustion  must  lie  checked  by  closing  the  holes 
at  the  bottom,  or  by  heaping  fresh  ashes  on  the 
top  ami  sides.  As  soon  as  the  combustion  is  com- 
pleted, the  heap  is  completely  covered  with  turf  or 
ashes,  and  left  to  cool  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is 
then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  portions  stifl  hot  are 
cooled  by  throwing  water  or  sand  upon  them.  It 
is  found  that  100  parte  of  wood  yield  on  the  average 
from  61  to  65  parte  by  measure,  or  24  parte  by 
of  charcoal.    The  charcoal  thus  prepared 
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is  the  l>est  suited  for  fuel.  In  England  a  large 
quantity  of  charcoal  is  obtained  in  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  wood  in  cast-iron  cylinders,  for  the  pre- 
paration  of  crude  acetic  acid.  The  charcoal  thus 
pn-pared  U  preferable  for  making  gunjiowder,  but 
i>  interior  for  other  purposes.    A  peculiar  kind  of 

it.in'<..il  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  hence 
Wined  rharbon  roiix  or  red  charcoal,  is  frequently 
prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  the  gunj>owder 
ii*~l  for  sporting  purposes,  by  subjecting  wood  in 
iron  cylinders  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam 
under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  Powder 
made  with  this  charcoal  alisorlis  moisture  more 
rapidly  than  ordinary  gunpowder. 

The  general  properties  of  wood-charcoal  are,  that 
it  is  black  and  brittle,  and  retains  the  form  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  is  derived  ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  infusible  and  non  volatile  in  the  moat  in- 
tense heat ;  its  power  of  condensing  gases  is 
notioed  under  Carlton  (q.v.) ;  and  from  it*  power  of 
destroying  bad  smells  it  lias  l>cen  regarded  as 
pu-***>irig  considerable  antiseptic  properties.  It  is 
frequently  stated  that  charcoal  is  a  haul  conductor 
of  be»i,  but  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  These 
pn)|>erties  dej>end  upon  the  nature  of  the  charcoal, 
the  lighter  wood,  such  as  willow,  yielding  a  porous 
charcoal,  with  little  power  of  conducting  beat  or 
electricity  ;  while  lioxwood  yields,  a  very  compact 
charcoal,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of"  heat  and 
electricity,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  electric  light.  Charcoal  never  consists 
entirely  of  pure  carbon,  the  degree  of  puritv  vary- 
ing directly  with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
termed  ;  thus,  charcoal  charred  at  480°  (249'  C.) 
contain*  65  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  that  charred 
at  750  (399'  C.)  contains  80,  ami  that  charred  at 
273U  ( 1499"  C. )  contains  96;  but  the  loss  of  char- 
c»»I  occasioned  by  these  high  ternjK-ratures  is  very 
great,  the  percentage  yield  of  charcoal  correspond- 
ingto  these  temperature*  being  50,  20,  and  15. 

The  uses  of  wood-charcoal  are  numerous  and 
extensive.    It  is  very  largely  employed  as  a  fuel 
taking  the  same  place  in  many  countries  that  coal 
occupies  here.    From  its  being  proof  against  all 
ordinary  chemical  agencies,  superficial  charring  is 
often  employed  to  protect  wood  from  decay,  as  in 
the  case  of  fence-posts,  of  telegraph  poles,  or  of 
piles  which  are  driven  into  mud  or  into  the  beds  of 
riren*  to  serve  as  foundations.    With  the  same 
design  it  is  not  unusual  to  char  the  interior  of  tubs 
»nd  casks  destined  to  hold  liquids.    In  a  finely- 
divided  state  it  is  commonly  regarded,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  as  an  antiseptic  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  offensive  effluvia  from  animal 
•natter  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction  dis- 
appear when  the  putrefying  substance  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  charcoal :  but  in  reality  the  decay 
on,  without  the  emission  of  any  odour,  till  at 
length  the  whole  of  the  curiam  is  dissipated  as 
cartionic  acid  gas,  and  the  hydrogen  as  water, 
while  the  nitrogen   remains  as  nitric  acid.  It 
In*  Iwen  shown  that  the  action  consists  in  a  rapid 
I'nirev*  of  oxidation,  dependent  upon  the  jsiwer 
which  finely -divided  charcoal  |>ossesses  of  condens- 
ing oxygen.    In  a  finely-divided  state,  charcoal  not 
only  condenses  gases  to  a  marvellous  extent,  but 
!*•  the  power  of  absorbing  colouring  matters,  hitter 
I'onciples,  «&c.  ;  and  hence  it  is  of  extensive  use  in 
tin?  laboratory.    From  the  rapidity  of  its  absorbing 
action,  the  use  of  a  respirator  filled  with  charcoal 
ha*  been  suggested   to  protect  the  mouth  and 
n<»tril«  in  an  infected  atmosphere ;  trays  of  pow- 
dered wood-charcoal  in  dissecting-rooms,  in  the 
wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  situations  where  putres- 
cent animal  matter  is  present,  exert  a  most  liene- 
frial  influence  in  sweetening  the  atmosphere,  by 
absorbing  and  decomposing  the  offensive  gases, 
loarcual  is  accordingly  valuable  in  filters,  not  only 


for  decolourising, purposes,  but  likewise  for  assist- 
ing in  purifying  water  for  domestic  use.  It  is  also 
successfully  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious 
vaiMiurs  at  the  ventilating  openings  of  sewers, 
as  it  allows  the  free  passage  of  air,"  but  condenses 
the  offensive  effluvia  in  its  pores,  where  thev  are 
destroyed  by  a  process  of  oxidation.    Besides  its 


employment  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  it 
has  many  applications  in  the  arts.  In  medicine  it 
is  used  to  destroy  fetor,  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  poultice  to  gangrenous  sores,  ulcers, 
&c.i  it  is  also  largely  employed  in  tooth-powders.' 
In  indigestion  accompanied  hy  flatulence  it  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  teasiM>onfuls 
suspended  in  water,  or  as  charcoal  biscuits  (see 
Bist riTs).    For  the  charcoal  blacks,  see  Black. 

Charcot,  -Jean  Martin  ( 1825-93),  pathologist,  4 
was  born  at  Morvan  (in  Nievre),  studied  at  Paris, 
where  he  became  a  professor,  doctor  at  the  Sal- 
pStricre  hospital,  ami  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
He  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  chronic 
and  nervous  diseases,  their  diagnosis  and  pathology, 
and  mnde  hypnotism  a  scientific  study.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  works  on  these  subjects. 

Chard,  s  municipal  borough  of  Somersetshire,  . 
15  miles  SSE.  of  Taunton  by  rail,  with  luannfnc-  ~* 
tnres  of  lace.    Pop.  2575. 

Chardin,  Slit  John  (1643-1713),  traveller,  was 
born  in  Paris,  travelled  as  a  trader  in  jewels  in 
India,  Persia  (where  he  resided  four  years),  Ar- 
menia, Turkey,  and  published  his  Voyage*  (4  vols.) 
in  IRS6  1711.  To  escape  the  jwrsecution  of  Protes- 
tants, he  settled  in  England  in  1681,  became  con rt- 
ieweller,  was  knighted,  and  for  some  years  lived  in 
Holland  as  agent  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Charente*  a  department  of  France,  formed 
chiefly  out  of  the  old  province  of  Angouinois. 
Area,  2285  sq.  m.  Pop.  (I860)  378,218;  (1891) 
360,259.  It  is  generally  level,  with  granite  off- 
shoots of  the  Limousin  range  in  the  north,  nnd 
chalk-hills  in  the  south,  altounding  in  marine  de- 
posit* ;  and  it  is  watered  by  the  river  Charente  and 
its  tributaries,  with  the  rivers  Vicnne  and  Dronne. 
The  hills  are  in  many  places  clad  with  chestnut 
forests.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  healthy, 
and  a  sixth  of  the  surface  is  devoted  to  vines,  which 
flourish  in  the  dry,  hot  limestone  soil.  The  wines 
growu  are  spirituous  and  fiery  in  flavour,  and 
are  chiefly  distilled  into  brandy,  which  forms  the 
most  important  of  the  exports.  Truffles  grow 
abundantly  in  several  parts.  The  principal  manu- 
factures besides  brandy  are  paper,  leather,  felt, 
and  pottery.  Charente  is  divided  into  the  five 
arrondissements  of  Angoulfcme,  Cognac,  Ruffec, 
Barliezieux,  and  Coufolens.  Angouleme  is  the 
chief  town. 

Char«*nte-Infe>ieiire,  a  maritime  depart- 
ment of  France,  formed  principally  from  the  former 
provinces  of  Saintonge,  Aunis,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Poitou.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  washes  its  western 
Ismndary.  Area,  2625  sq.  m.  "  Pop.  ( 1866  )  479,529 : 
( 1891 )  45B.202.  It  is  watered  on  ita  boundaries  by 
the  Scvre-Niortaise  and  the  Gironde,  and  in  the 
centre  by  the  navigable  Charente  and  the  const- 
stream  Seudre.  The  surface  is  level ;  the  soil,  near 
the  coast  protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes,  is  mostly 
chalky  and  sandy,  but  very  fertile.  The  commerce 
is  mainly  in  brandy  and  sea-salt ;  the  evaporation 
from  the  salt-marshes  from  which  the  fatter  is 
taken  renders  some  parts  of  the  coast  very  un- 
healthy. The  oyster  and  pilchard  fisheries  are 
important.  The  chief  harbours  are  those  of  Koche- 
fort  and  Tonnay-Charente.  La  Rachel  I"  is  the 
chief  town. 

Charcntoil-le-Poilt,  a  town  in  the  French 
department  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Marne,  4  miles  SK.  (if  Paris.  The  bridge  over  the 
river,  which  is  important  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  i«  defended  by  two  fort*  forming"  a  part 
of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  At  the  other  aide 
of  the  river  in  the  National  Lunatic  Asvlutn.  Pop 
(1872)  7141  ;  (1886)  13,533:  (1891  )  14,458. 

Charge  is  the  exposition  of  the  law  made  by 
the  judge  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  comments  on 
the  evidence  and  instruct*  the  jurv  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  the  facts.  Charge  is  also  the 
exhortation  of  a  bishop  or  archdeacon  to  the  clergy. 

Charge  «T  Affaires  is  a  fourth-class  diplo- 
matic agent,  accredited,  not  to  the  sovereign, 
but  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs  ;  he  also 
holds  his  credentials  only  from  the  minister.  See 
Ambassador. 

Chariot,  in  ancient  time*  a  kind  of  carriage 
unon  two  wheels  used  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
'Hie  Roman  form,  the  rurnis,  was  entered  from 
behind,  was  closed  in  front  and  uncovered.  It  was 
drawn  by  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  and  carrhtl 
either  one  or  two  persons,  both  standing.  The 
word  bi<m  is  often  applied  to  a  two-horse  chariot 
for  battle  or  for  racing;  triqa  was  a  name  for  a 
chariot  drawn  bv  three  horses  yoked  abreast,  of 
which  two  drew  from  the  pole  ;  while  the  qiuuiriffit 
was  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  the  two  centre 
ones  [  juffaieM)  only  yoked,  the  two  outside  ones 
(fuHuicx)  being  attached  by  ropes.  The  last  was 
a  form  common  in  the  racing  chariot  of  the 
circus,  and  in  procession*.  The  curnts  trium/i/mliA, 
in  which  the  Roman  generals  rode  during  their 
triumphal  entrance  into  the  city,  was  a  chariot 
of  particular  form,  lieing  quite  round  and  without 
any  side  open,  while  its  panels  were  richly  decorated 
with  carvings  in  ivory.  The  Roman  writers  speak 
of  the  use  among  the  llri tons  ami  some  other  foreign 
nations  of  war-rhariots  carrying  iron  blade*  or 
scythes  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  pole  and  axle-tree. 
The  war-chariot  of  the  Homeric  heroes  {/ittrimt )  was 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  Roman  t  urrun,  l)eing 
partly  formed  of  open  rail  work  instead  of  panel- 
ling. The  oldest  war-chariot*  of  which  we  read  are 
those  of  Pharaoh  (  Exodus,  xiv.  7 ).  AH  the  eastern 
nations  used  them,  and  many  Assyrian  tablets 
represent  heroes,  such  as  Sennacherib  or  Esarhad- 
don,  riding  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
in  chariot*  much  heavier  but  otherwise  not  unlike 
the  Roman  forms  of  chariots  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Two  line  four-wheeled  chariots  with  rich 
ornamentation  in  bronze-work  were  dug  up  by  Dr 
Petersen  in  a  peat-bog  in  Jutland  in  1881  and  1883, 
and  dated  by  him  a  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
See  Assyria* 

Charities  constitute  a  marked  feature  of 
English  life.  There  are  also  many  excellent  insti- 
tution* in  Germany  and  France.  The  Deaconess 
House  at  Kaiserwerth,  founded  by  Pastor  Fliedner, 
Father  Zeller's  School  at  Henggen,  near  Basel,  the 
Asylum  for  Poor  Neglected  Children  at  Dussel- 
thal,  the  Blind  School  at  lllzack,  the  Evangelical 
Asylum  for  Discharged  Male  Prisoners  at  Lintorf, 
the  establishments  of  Mr  J.  Bost  at  Laforce— 
these  with  many  others  recur  to  the  mind,  and 
forcibly  testify  to  the  amount  of  philanthropic 
work  being  done  on  the  Continent ;  while  in  the 
United  States  the  splendid  medical  and  kindred 
benevolent  institutions  of  New  York  and  other 
great  towns  bear  witness  to  the  sympathy  and 
beneficence  of  that  large-hearted  nation.  Rut  in 
no  country  are  so  many  charities  of  such  wide  and 
far-reaching  influence  to  l»e  found  as  in  Great 
Britain.  Taking  as  an  example  London  alone, 
there  arc  no  less  than  1025  institutions  of  various 
kinds.  This  does  not  include  the  different  ltequests 
under  the  control  of  the  opulent  city  companies, 
which  if  counted  separately  would  amount  to  as 


many  as  300  more,  or  the  smaller  semi-religious 
missions  of  which  each  jiarish,  as  a  rule,  possesses 
two  or  three.  Of  the  1025  charities,  813  have  been 
established  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  58  since 
the  year  1879.  The  oldest  institution  is  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  Smithfield,  founded  in  1123. 
Next  to  this  comes  St  Katharine's  Hospital,  insti- 
tuted 1145,  though  the  present  building  was  erected 
in  1S27.  The  educational  charities  are  mostly  of 
ancient  origin,  and  the  majority  were  founded  in 
the  10th  century— during  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth  ;  but  some  of  less  importance,  in 
the  gift  of  the  city  companies,  for  the  making  of 
small  school  grants  and  so  on,  are  even  still  older. 
In  the  16th  century  such  well-known  institutions 
as  St  Paul's  School  ( 1509),  Christ's  Hospital  ( 1553), 
St  Peter's  College,  Westminster  ( 1560),  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  (1561),  and  Sir  Ro-er  Cholmley's 
!  School,  Highgate  (1565),  were  founded.  There 
'  are  upwards  of  80  different  almshouse  buildings 
I  connected  with  the  metropolis,  affording  shelter 
to  more  than  2000  inmates.  Many  are  of  great 
age — *ome  indeed,  as  land  rose  in  value,  have  been 
amdished,  and  the  money  thus  gained  devoted  to 
)>ei)*ions ;  the  oldest  are  the  Salter*'  Company's 
Almshouses  at  Watford,  founded  in  1454.  The 
hospitals  and  dis  1  jensanes  number  135.  The  longest 
established  are  the  general  institutions ;  those  de- 
votee! to  special  forms  of  disease  are  of  more  recent 
origin,  a  remark  that  applies  with  additional  force 
to  the  provident  dispensaries.  A  curious  feature  is 
to  lie  noticed  in  the  principal  lving-in  charities. 
These  were  all  founded  between  the  years  1749  and 
1765.  For  the  missionary  societies,  see  Missions. 
The  institutions  for  the  blind  number  29 ;  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  benefit  conferred  takes 
the  form  of  a  small  annuity  or  pension.  A  few 
of  the  orphan  asylums  date  their  existence  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  the  greater 
proportion  have  been  founded  since  1850.  It  is 
to  this  form  of  charity  that  the  present  generation 
seems  especially  prone.  Whereas  in  1850  there 
were  only  17  institutions  of  this  kind,  there  are 
now  58.  A  great  increase  has  also  taken  place  in 
the  nu in I>er  of  convalescent  homes,  reformatory 
institutions,  night  refuges,  and  societies  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute.  Following  the  example 
so  admirably  set  at  Kaiserwerth,  various  nursing 
and  philanthropic  sisterhoods  have  !>een  estab- 
lished, and  within  the  last  five  years  no  fewer 
than  three  prominent  charities  have  Iwen  formed 
to  provide  poor  city  children  with  the  means  of 
getting  away  for  a  limited  period  to  the  country 
or  seaside.  "Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  receipts  of  the  metropolitan  charities  for  the 
year  1887  amounted  to  upwards  of  £4,500,000. 

Sc«  I»w 's  Handbook  to  the  London  Charittet  (itnnnal), 
and  Fry 'it;  De  Licfde,  The  Charitir*  of  Europe  (18G5); 
Caiumann  and  Camp,  The  CharUiet  of  JWw  York  ( 1868 ) ; 
Kenny,  Legislation  tctth  regard  to  Property  given  for 
Charitable  U*r*  ( 1880). 

Charity  Commissioners  were  first  appointed  in 
1853,  nnder  an  act  for  the  better  administration  of 
charitable  trusts.  For  many  years  previous  to 
this  the  subject  of  the  endowed  charities  had  been 
gradually  growing  in  interest.  The  old  Court  of 
Chancery,  with  its  slow,  cumbrous,  and  ruinously 
expensive  procedure,  was  felt  to  be  out  of  date,  a 
new  order  of  things  was  required,  ami  in  especial 
some  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  chari- 
table funds  was  needed.  Bv  an  act  dating  so  far 
ltack  a*  1601  (43  Etiz.  chap.  4),  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  empowered  under  certain  conditions  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  inquiry,  but  these  commissions 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  action  was  now  taken  in 
the  person  of  the  Attorney -general — a  method  that 
was  at  once  calculated  to  "give  rise  to  many  abuses, 
and  prove  infinitely  vexatious.   The  first  endeavour 
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v>  procure  the  necftisan'  inquiry  was  in  1786,  when 
urukr  Mr  CilWt's  Act  (26  Geo.  III.  chap.  58)  in- 
fi  mant  ion  had  been  obtained  on  oath  from  the 
fanwhwl  clergy,  churchwardens,  and  overseen*;  but 
thrt-e  received  no  direct  authority  from  the  Charity 
Trustees  to  make  Mich  inquiry,  ami  their  know- 
Ms*  was  therefore  found  to"  l>e  unreliable  and 
inadequate.    According  to  the  returns  then  made 
to  parliament,  the  endowetl  charities  amounted  to 
i'iVS.710,  19*.  3d.  a  year — a  sum,  an  was  after- 
ward.* diown,  greatly  below  their  actual  value.  In 
M2  Mr  Lockhart,  who  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  rity  companies,  succeeded  in  passing  an 
Act  ?2  Ueo.  I II.  chap.  102 )  which  required  that  par- 
ticulars of  the  income,  capital,  object,  and  trustees 
.<  even-  existing  charity,  together  with  the  names 
<>f  the  persons  holding  the  deed  of  endowment, 
»bonl«l  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  within  six  months  of  the  passing  of  the 
art :  an»l  a  similar  provision  was  made  for  all 
future  charitie*.    A  copy  of  each  registration  was 
abotobe  enrolled  in  Chancery.    Four  years  later 
commenced  the   memorable  "investigations  with 
vhirli  the  name  of  Lord  Brougham  is  so  closely 
connected.    In  1816  he  moved  for  the  appointment 
"f  a  Committee  of   the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject,  and  as  a  result  of  its  deliberations 
the  Committee    recommended   that   an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  endowed  charities  should 
ht  undertaken.     The  first  commission  for  this 
jcrpose  was  appointed  by  the  crown,  under  nn 
Act  of  1818,  ana  further  commissions  of  inquiry 
*ere  i«aed  and  prosecuted  under  that  and  sub- 
sequent acts  until  1837.     In  the  words  of  Lord 
Julia  Russell,  these  successive  inquiries  '  destroyed 
way  flagrant  abuses,  detected  the  )>erversion  of  a 
large  amount  of  charitable  funds,  and  led  the  way 
•w  those  further  inquiries  and   those  remedial 
measures  of  which  we  have  seen  the  commence- 
mint  and  the  progress,  but  of  which  the  consumma- 
tion is  yet  to  come.'    As  showing  the  magnitude 
anil  extent  of  these  investigations,  it  may  l»e  men- 
tioned that  the  printed  reports  occupy  no  fewer 
than  3H  folio  volumes,  consisting  of  some  25,000 
pvw,  describe  28,880  charities  with  an  aggregate 
income  of  £1,209,395,  and  were  compiled  at  a  cost 
of  niiwanls  of  half  a  million  of  money.    The  result 
of  the  wide  attention  thus  drawn  to  the  subject 
*«  that  in  1853,  after  much  parliamentary  and 
Kuate  agitation,  the  great  Charitable  Trusts  Act, 
In  the  public  supervision  of  public  endowments, 
*a*  pas*-*!.   The  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
eommtwioner*  and  inspectors  appointed  under  the 
act,  however,  were  at  first  exceedingly  limited. 
Beyond  a  veto  on  suits  by  any  one  but  the  Attorney- 
p*eral,  the  commissioners  bad  only  rights  of  in- 
quiry, of  advice,  and  of  rendering  assistance  in  a 
tew  eases  where  the  trustees  themselves  might 
•iesre  *oeh  aid.     The  act  enabled  the  LordChan- 
eell'>r  to  amxnjit  two  persons  to  be,  jointly  with  the 
"vretary  for  the  time  being,  '  the  official  t  rustees 
><l  charitable  funds  ; '  and  tn  ose  officers  were  con- 
rfitated  in  1854.     In  1855  another  act  empowered 
the  board  to  apportion  parish  charities  under  £30  a 
yew;  but  in  regard  to  the  remodelling  of  these 
institutions,  or  in  any  way  making  new  schemes 
!•*  their  extended  usefulness,  ito  operations  were 
Mill  wbordinate,  not  only  to  Chancery,  hut  to  the 
<nmty  courts.    A  further  act,  j>assed  in  1860,  for 
the  hr*t  time  gave  the  commissioners  judicial  power 
"*er  charities  of  £50  a  year,  and  like  power,  with 
fa  consent  of  the  trustees,  over  larger  charities ; 
W  being  judicial,  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mwsioners  can  only  be  called  into  operation  at  the 
™t  of  persons  interested  in  each  case.   The  powers 
tonnerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  still 
«i«  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but  are  very 
n^ely  called  into  execution.   Should  trustees  prove 
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obstinate,  or  in  other  ways  refuse  to  apply  for 
new  schemes  in  relation  to  their  institutions,  de- 
veloping combative  tendencies  with  which  the 
commissioners  have  a  difficulty  in  dealing,  then 
the  aid  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  is  in- 
voked. Otherwise  the  whole  administration  of 
charitable  endowments,  under  such  conditions  as 
als)ve  mentioned,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  I' nder  the  jurisdiction  thus  given 
various  improved  schemes  have  been  established, 
and  trustees  numbering  upwards  of  400  annually 
appointed.  Ity  the  Act  37  and  38  Vict.  chap.  87,  the 
powers  previously  exercised  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  were  transferred  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  a  period  of  live  years,  and  the 
two  bodies  have  since  la-en  amalgamated.  The 
commissioners  have  also  an  inqvortuiit  power  under 
the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1883,  of  framing 
schemes  for  the  application  of  the  property  of  the 
corporations  dissolved  under  that  act.  Since  the 
year  1854  the  amount  of  stock  transferred  to  the 
official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  has  amounted 
to  £16,139,017  (of  which  sum  £674,212  was  handed 
over  in  1887 ),  and  £2,853,815  has  been  retransferred. 
leaving  the  total  sum  held  by  the  trustees  at  the 
end  of  1886,  £13,285,202,  divided  into  14,729  serrate 
accounts. 

The  Charity  Organisation  Society,  founded 
in  1869,  took  its  rise  in  a  sense  of  the  evil  of  tem- 
porary relief,  which  manifestly  tends  to  lower  the 
self-dependence  of  the  recipient  and  to  encourage 
pauperism.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  society, 
many  attempts  hail  Iteen  made  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  dangers  that  attend  the  liestowal  of 
thoughtless  charity.  Amongst  others,  Edward 
Dennison  and  Octavia  Hill  liad  been  especially 
noticeable  for  their  efforts  to  raise  the  condition, 
both  morally  and  physically,  of  the  struggling  poor, 
and  for  some  time  district  visiting  committees  and 
several  societies  for  the  relief  of  distress  through 
the  agency  of  unpaid  almoners  had  been  at  work. 
Attention,  too,  had  l»een  powerfully  directed  to  the 
method  of  poor-law  administration  carried  on  at 
Ell»erfeld  and  other  continental  towns.  It  was  felt 
that  some  scheme  for  uniting  the  charities  of  Lon- 
don in  friendly  business  sympathy,  so  as  to  utilise 
their  efforts  more  effectively  and  prevent  imposition, 
was  needed.  This  impression  gaining  ground  may 
lie  said  to  have  originated  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  The  object  of  the  society,  as  stated  in  its 
report,  is  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  (1)  by  bringing  about  co-ojieration  lietween 
the  charities  and  the  poor-law,  and  amongst  the 
charities;  (2)  by  securing  due  investigation  and 
fitting  action  in  all  cases ;  and  ( 3 )  by  repressing 
mendicity.  At  least  one  representative  committee 
is  formed  in  each  of  the  poor-law  divisions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  society  itself  may  l>e  said  to 
consist  of  a  federation  of  those  committees,  at 
present  numbering  forty.  Each  committee  appoints 
one  or  more  charity  agents  to  act  under  its  instruc- 
tions, and  an  important  part  of  their  duties  is  to 
collect  particulars  as  to  the  actions  of  the  charities 
of  the  district  and  the  relief  given  by  them ;  to 
receive  applications  from  persons  referred  to  the 
office,  and  to  investigate  their  claims ;  and  to  keep 
up  communication  with  the  relieving-officere  of  the 
guardians.  That  there  is  great  need  for  organisa- 
tion in  the  matter  of  charitable  relief  is  amply 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  society  computes 
that  in  London  alone  from  four  to  seven  millions 
sterling  are  annually  dissipated  in  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  thus  not  only  encouraging  systematic 
mendicants  and  impostors,  but  recklessly  wasting 
money  which,  if  directed  into  the  right  channel, 
would  go  far  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  distress 
that  exist. 

The  number  of  affiliated  or  corresponding  institu- 
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tions  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  is  upwards 
of  eighty.  A  society  baaed  on  similar  lines  to  the 
English  Charity  Organisation  S<tcietv  was  founded 
at  Buffalo,  U.S.,  in  1877;  and  Philadelphia,  Brook- 
lyn, Boston,  Newport,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  many  other  American  towns 
have  since  followed  the  example. 

Charity,  Sisters  of.   S^e  Sisterhoods. 

Chariva'ri  is  a  French  term  used  to  designate 
a  wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced  by  the  beating 
of  pans,  kettles,  and  dishes,  mingled  with  whistling, 
bawling,  groans,  and  hisses,  expressive  of  displea- 
sure at  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed.  Its 
etymology  is  oWuie  ;  the  Germans  translate  it  by 
KatzenmitsiA;  to  which  in  English  C<tt'«concert 
corresponds.  In  France,  during  the  middle  ages,  a 
charivari  was  generally  raised  against  persons  con- 
tracting second  nuptials,  in  which  case  the  widow 
was  specially  assailed.  On  these  occasions  the 
participators  in  it,  who  were  masked,  accompanied 
their  hubbub  hv  tho  singing  of  satirical  and  inde- 
cent verses,  and  would  not  cease  till  the  wedding 
couple  had  purchased  their  peace  by  ransom. 
Charivari  answers  to  the  English  concert  ujmn 
*  marrow-lames  and  cleavers,'  popularly  termed 
'  rough  music,'  with  which  it  was  customary  to 
attack  a  married  couple  who  lived  in  notorious  dis- 
cord. It  was  also  got  up  against  an  unequal  match, 
such  as  where  there  was  great  disparity  in  age 
between  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The'eharivari 
or  'shiveree'  is  not  uncommon  in  the  frontier 
districts  of  the  United  States. 

Sometimes  these  customs  were  of  such  a  licentious 
and  violent  character  as  to  require  military  interfer- 
ence. As  early  as  the  14th  century  the  church  was 
forced  to  threaten  punishment,  and  even  excom- 
munication, against  tlmse  who  participated  in  them. 
In  more  recent  times,  the  charivari,  from  its  sug- 
gesting derision,  ridicule,  and  satire,  has  come  to  lie 
employed  as  the  name  of  several  satirical  journals, 
the  most  famous  among  which  is  the  Charivari, 
which  was  established  in  Paris,  December  2,  1832. 
Punch  (q.v.)  is  the  English  Charivari. 

Charjlll,  a  Russian  town  of  Central  Asia,  on 
the  Arnu-Daria  or  Oxus,  where  the  Transcaspian 
railway  between  Men*  and  Bokhara  crosses  the 
river  by  a  great  bridge  opened  in  1888. 

-f    ChnrkofT.  See  Kharkoff. 

Char  latan,  a  mountebank,  quack-doctor,  or 
empiric,  and  hence  any  one  who  makes  loud 
pretensions  to  knowledge  or  skill  that  he  does  not 
possess.  The  word  was  introduced  in  the  16th 
century  from  the  Italian  ciarlatatw,  from  ciarlare, 
•to  babble." 

Charlemagne,  Le.  Charles  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Franks  (768-814),  and  Roman  emperor 
(800-14),  was  Inirn  on  2d  April  742,  perhaps  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pepin 
the  Short,  the  first  Carlovingian  (q.v.)  king  of  the 
Franks,  and  grandson  of  Charles  M artel.  On 
Pepin's  death  in  768,  diaries  and  his  brother 
Carloman  jointly  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  and  by 
Carloman's  death,  and  the  exclusion  of  both  his  sons 
from  the  throne,  the  former  became  sole  king  in 
771.  In  772  it  was  resolved  in  the  Diet  at  Worms 
to  make  war  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  security 
of  the  frontiers,  which  thev  continually  threatened, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Charlemagne  advanced  as  far  as  the  Weser  in  772, 
securing  his  conquests  bv  castles  and  garrisons. 
Pope  Adrian  I.  now  called  him  to  his  aid  against 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lomlwrds.  Charlemagne 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  and  had 
sent  her  back  to  her  father  because  she  bore  him  no 
children,  and  married  Hildegarde,  daughter  of  the 
Swabian  duke,  Godfrey.    Desiderius  had  sought  I 
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revenge  by  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the  sons  of 
Carloman,  and  on  the  pope's  refusal  had  laid  waste- 
the  papal  territory.  Charlemagne  crossed  the  A  bps 
from  Geneva,  with  two  armies,  by  the  Great  &t- 
Bernard  and  Mont  Cenis,  in  773,  and  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  774.  The  Lombard 
dukes  acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  aud  be 
secured  the  pope  s  favour  by  confirming  the  gift 
which  Pepin  had  made  to  the  papal  see  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  In  775  he  was  again 
employed  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  his 
dominions,  reducing  the  Saxons  to  subjection  :  in 
776  he  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Italy ;  in  777 
he  so  completed  his  victory  over  the  Saxons  that 
their  nobles  generally  acknowledged  him  as  their 
sovereign  in  an  assembly  at  Paderliorn.  Being  now- 
invited  to  interpose  in  the  wars  of  the  Aralw  and 
Moors  in  Spain,  he  hastened  to  that  country  in  778, 
and  added  to  his  dominions  the  region  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  From  Spain  he  was 
summoned  in  haste  by  a  new  insurrection  of  part  of 
the  Saxons,  who  had  advanced  almost  to  Cologne, 
but  whom  he  drove  l>ack  to  the  Elite.  In  781  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  the  pope  crowned  his  second 
son,  Pepin,"  king  of  Italy,  and  his  third  son, 
Louis,  a  child  three  years  old,  king  of  Aqui- 
taine.  The  Saxons,  once  more  rising  in  arms 
defeated  and  destroyed  a  Frankish  army  in 
which  Charlemagne,  after  a  new  victory,  fearfully 
avenged  by  causing  no  fewer  than  4500  prisoners 
to  be  executed  as  reWls  in  a  single  dav.  A  more 
general  rising  of  the  Saxons  followed,  but  in  7S3- 
785  the  Frankish  monarch  succeeded  in  reducing 
them  completely  to  subjection,  and  in  persuading 
their  principal  chiefs  to  submit  to  baptism  and  to 
become  his  faithful  vassals.  In  788  Bavaria  was 
altNorbed  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  an  event 
which  brought  the  Franks  into  contact  with  the 
Avars.  They,  too,  were  now  subdued,  and  the 
Frankish  dominions  extended  to  the  Raab.  The 
eastern  '  mark,'  the  nucleus  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
was  established  to  defend  the  frontier  in  that 
direction  (798). 

In  800  Charlemagne  undertook  an  Italian  cam- 
paign which  was  attended  with  the  most  moment 
ous  consequences.  Its  immediate  purpose  was 
to  support  Pope  Leo  III.  against  the  rebellious 
Romans.  When  Charlemagne,  on  Christmas  Day 
800,  was  worshipping  in  St  Peter's  Church,  the 
pope  unexpectedly,  as  it  appeared,  set  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  and,  amidst  tne  acclamations  of  the 
people,  saluted  him  as  Carolus  Augustus,  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  Although  this  added  nothing 
directly  to  his  power,  yet  it  greatly  confirmed  and 
increased  the  respect  entertained  for  him,  such  was 
still  the  lustre  of  a  title  with  which  were  associated 
recollections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
empire.  A  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  newly- 
revived  Western  Empire  with  the  Empire  of  the 
East  by  Charlemagne s  marriage  with  Irene  (q.v.), 
the  Byzantine  empress,  failed  by  reason  of  Irene's 
overthrow.  The  remaining  years  of  his  reign  were 
spent  in  further  consolidating  his  vast  empire, 
which  extended  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Ell»e. 
Bishoprics  were  founded  in  the  Saxon  country, 
many  of  the  Slavs  beyond  the  Elite  were  brouglit 
into  dependence  on  the  empire,  and  the  Eider  was 
recognised  as  the  lioundary  lietween  the  Frankis-h 
dominions  and  Denmark.  The  empire  was  divided 
into  districts  ruled  by  counts ;  counts  specially 
called  murkgrafen,  or  counts  of  the  marches, 
defended  the  frontiers  against  attack  ;  and 
the  unity  of  rule  was  maintained  by  officers, 
the  mis*i  dominici,  who  were  sent  out  in  all 
directions  as  the  organs  of  the  imperial  will.  This 
organisation  was  promoted  also  by  a  great  annual 
military  muster  and  by  an  annual  assemblage  of 
the  high  officials  of  the  empire.  Charlemagne 
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zhh!  wuly  endeavoured  to  promote  education,  agri 
culture,  art**,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  He 
projected  great  national  works,  one  of  which  was  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  hut 
he  deemed  nothing  beneath  his  attention  which 
ciinceraed  the  interest*  of  his  empire  or  of  his  sub- 
ject*. He  required  his  subjects  to  plant  certain 
kind*  of  fruit-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which  was 
thus  extended  northward  in  Europe.  His  own 
<t<  mains  were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation, 
lie  had  a  school  in  his  palace  for  the  sons  of  his 
v^rvaut*.  He  built  sumptuous  palaces,  particularly 
\t  hi*  favourite  residences,  Aix-la-Chapello  and 
ItuHbeiiu— f»r  he  had  no  fixed  capital — and  many 
churches.  Learned  men  were  encouraged  to  come 
to  bis  court.  He  himself  possessed  an  amount  of 
]*\rnin£  unusual  in  his  age  ;  he  could  speak  Latin 
aa-1  read  (Jreek.  He  attempted  to  draw  up  a 
grammar  of  Ids  own  language.  Charlemagne  was 
of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  and  of  a  noble  and 
ournraanding  presence.  He  was  fond  of  manly 
Merriae*.  particularly  of  hunting.  His  fame  spread 
wall  part*  of  the  world  :  in  798  Haroun  Al-Raschld 
D?nt  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  He  enjoyed  good 
health  till  shortly  before  his  death,  28th  January 
Ml  He  was  buried  at  Aix-la-Chapellc  (q.v.),  in 
a  church  which  he  had  built  there.  The  greatness 
M  lu*  dynasty  terminated  with  his  own  life.  The 
rale  of  Charlemagne  was  a  noble  attempt  to  con- 
solidate order  and  Christian  culture  among  the 
nations  of  the  West.  It  was  a  mighty  task  which 
i»uU  have  been  continued  and  consummated  only 
by  a  succession  of  sovereigns  of  like  energy  and 
sagacity  with  himself.  As  his  successors  were 
w^klings,  his  empire  fell  to  pieces ;  yet  in  many 
vmys  he  has  had  a  permanent  influence  on  Euro- 
(*-an  history.  He  established  much  of  what  were 
tiffined  to  be  the  beginnings  of  a  new  order. 
Bwiiies  his  Capitularies  (<].v. ),  there  are  extant 
letters  and  Latin  {stems  ascribed  to  him.  His  life 
*a*  written  in  Latin  by  his  secretary,  Eginhard 
•  •p.),  the  best  ed  itions  being  by  Jaffe  (1876)  and 
H-dder  { 1882 ).  See  works  by  Cutt*  ( 1882),  Mora- 
:*rt  i  188m  i,  Hodgkin  ( 1897 ),  and  Wells  ( 1898 ) ;  also 
Chansons  i»e  Geste*  and  Romances. 

<  harleroi,  a  town  in  the  Belgian  province  of 
Hainault,  on  the  Snmbre,  35  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Krussels  by  rail.  It  carries  on  considerable  manu- 
future*  in  hardware,  glass,  woollen-yarn,  &c.  The 
It'trict  u  rich  in  coal,  and  the  number  of  smelting- 
rurnaces  and  nail  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
»«y  £reat ;  whilst  the  huge  ironworks  of  Couillet 
lie  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  fortifications, 
l-epin  by  the  Spaniards  in  1066.  fell  next  year  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  were  completed  by 
"»  anban.  After  six  exchanges  of  ownership  lietween 
*he  French  and  Spaniards,  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
'■aapelle  ( 1748)  left  Charleroi  in  the  possession  of 
Austria.  In  1794,  after  a  protracted  and  desperate 
resi-cunee,  it  capitulated  to  the  French,  when  the 
f'irtincations  were  dismantled.  The  importance 
«f  the  [dace  from  a  strategic  point  of  view  became 
y>parent  during  the  campaign  of  1815,  when, 
inree  days  before  Waterloo,  Charleroi  was  occupied 
'•>'  Napoleon,  ami  the  fortifications  were  restored  ; 
'it  in  IS66  thev  were  final  I  v  demolished.  Pop. 
•'l*Ki  12,150  ;  (  1S86)  20,511 ;  *(1S9I )  21,376. 

Charles  surnames  Mart  el  (' the  Hammer'). 
*a*  the  natural  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  mayor  of 
■he  palace  under  the  last  Merovingian  kings,  and 
bom  about  688.  After  his  father's  death  in 
TU,  he  was  chosen  as  their  duke  by  the  Austrasian 
'ranks,  and  at  the  close  of  a  struggle  with  the 
Neustrian  Franks  became  in  720  undisputed  mayor 
«f  the  palace  and  real  ruler  of  the  Franks,  the 
titular  kings  being  mere  puppets  in  hia  hands.  He 
lad  much  hard  fighting  with  the  Saxons  and  other 


stubborn  Teutonic  races,  as  the  Alemanni  and 
Bavarians,  but  his  great  service  to  Christendom 
and  to  civilisation  was  that  he  rolled  back  the 
surging  tide  of  Moslem  conquest.  The  Saracens 
had  already  taken  Bordeaux,  overrun  the  duchy 
of  Aqnitania,  and  advanced  to  the  Loire,  when 
Charles  met  them  between  Tours  ami  Poitiers 
(732),  and  after  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  their 
leader,  Alsi-ur- Rahman,  fell,  completely  defeated 
them.  This  was  tine  of  the  most  important  victories 
in  the  world's  history,  anil  saved  western  civilisa- 
tion from  hopeless  retrogression  and  ruin.  *  But 
for  it,'  says  Gibbon,  'perhaps  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the 

:  schools  of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demon- 
strate to  a  circumcised  |>eople  the  sanctity  and 
truth,  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet.'  CharleB 
finished  his  work  by  defeating  the  Saracens  again 
iu  737,  when  they  had  advanced  in  the  Burgundian 

,  territories  as  far  as  Lyons,  ami  by  driving  them  out 
of  Languedoc.     He  died  on  22d  October  741  at 

;  Quiercy  on  the  Oise,  in  the  midst  of  his  victories, 
his  projects,  and  his  greatness,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  to  be  divided  between  his 
two  sons — Carloman  and  Pepin  the  Short. 

Charles  IM  born  at  Dunfermline  on  19th 
Novemlier  1600,  was  a  sickly  child,  unable  to  speak 
till  his  fifth  year,  and  so  weak  in  the  ankles  that 
till  his  seventh  he  had  to  crawl  upon  his  hands  and 
knees.  Except  for  a  stammer,  he  outgrew  both 
defects,  and  became  a  skilled  tilter  and  marksman, 
'  as  well  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  diligent 
student  of  theology.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Albany  at  his  baptism,  Duke  of  York  in  1605,  and 
i  Prince  of  Wales  in  1616,  four  years  after  the  death 
;  of  his  dear  brother,  Prince  Henry,  had  left  him  heir 
I  to  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms.  The  Spanish 
match  had  lieen  mooted  as  early  as  1614 ;  but  it 
|  was  not  till  17th  February  1623*  that,  with  Buck- 
.  ingham,  his  inseparable  friend,  Charles  started  on 
the  romantic  incognito  journey  to  Madrid,  it* 
objects  to  win  the  hand  of  the  Infanta,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  Frederick.  Both  he  and  his  father  swore  to 
all  possihle  and  many  impossible  concessions  to  the 
Catholics,  but  nothing  short  of  his  own  conversion 
would  have  satisfied  the  Spanish  and  papal  courts  ; 
and  on  5th  October  he  landed  again  in  England, 
eager  for  rupture  with  Spain.  The  nation's  joy  was 
speedily  dashed  by  his  betrothal  to  the  French 
princess,  Henrietta*  Maria  (1609-89);  for  the  mar- 
riage articles  pledged  him,  in  violation  of  solemn 
engagements  to  parliament,  to  permit  her  and  all 
her  domestics  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  to  give  her  the  upbringing  of  their 
children  till  the  age  of  thirteen. 

On  27th  March  1625  Charles  succeeded  his  father, 
James  I.;  on  13th  June  he  welcomed  his  little 
bright-eyed  queen  at  Dover,  having  married  her  hv 
proxy  six  weeks  earlier.  Barely  a  twelvemonth 
was  over  when  he  packed  off  her  troublesome 
retinue  to  France— a  bishop  and  29  priests,  with 
410  more  male  and  female  attendants.  Thence- 
forth their  domestic  life  was  a  happy  one ;  and 
•luring  the  twelve  years  following  the  murder  of 
Buckingham  (1592-1628),  in  whose  hands  he  had 
lieen  a  mere  tool,  Charles  gradually  came  to  yield 
himself  up  to  her  unwise  influence,  not  wholly  in- 
deed, but  more  than  to  that  of  Strafford  even,  or 
Laud.  Little,  meddlesome  I>aud,  made  archbishop 
in  1633,  proceeded  to  war  against  the  dominant 
Puritanism,  to  preach  passive  olwdieitce,  aud  up- 
hold the  divine  right  of  kings ;  whilst  great  Strafford, 
from  championing  the  Petition  of  Right  (1628), 
passed  over  to  the  king's  service,  and  entered  on 
that  policy  of  '  Thorough '  whose  aim  was  to  make 
his  master  absolute.  Three  parliaments  were  sum- 
moned and  dissolved  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
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reign  ;  then  for  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  without  ! 
one,  in  it*  stood  with  suliscrvient  judges  and  the  i 
courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission.  In  j 
1627  he  had  blundered  into  an  inglorious  French  ! 
war;  but  with  France  he  concluded  peace  in  16*2!), 
with  Spain  in  1630.  Peace,  economy,  and  arbitrary 
taxation  were  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  his 
policy — how  to  get  money,  yet  not  account  for  it. 
Not  that  Charles  cared  for  nionev  in  itself,  or  had 
far-reaching  projects  of  tyranny  (lie  failed  to  enter 
into  Strafford's  scheme).  But  he  had  inherited  a 
Iwmndless  egoism,  and,  content  with  his  own  petty 
self,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  dead  heroism  of 
the  Tudor  age,  none  at  "all  with  the  nascent  ardour 
<>f  democracy.  The  extension  of  the  ship-tax  to 
the  inland  counties  was  met  by  Hampden's  passive 
resistance  ( 1637  ) ;  Laud's  attempt  to  Anglicise  the 
Scottish  Church,  by  the  active  resistance  of  the 
whole  northern  nation  (1639).  Once  more  Charles 
had  to  call  a  parliament:  two  met  in  1640  the 
Short  Parliament,  which  lasted  but  three  weeks, 
and  the  Long,  which  outlasted  Charles. 

It  met  to  pronounce  Strafford's  doom  ;  and.  his 
plot  with  the  army  detected,  Charles  basely  sac- 
rificed his  loyal  servitor,  his  own  kingly  word, 
to  fears  for  the  queen's  safety  :  no  act  weighed 
heavier  on  him  afterwards.  The  same  signature 
that  sent  Strafford  to  the  block  gave  assent  to  a 
second  bill  by  which  the  existing  parliament  might 
not  l»e  dissolved  without  its  own  consent.  That 
pledge,  as  extorted  by  force,  Charles  purposed  to 
disregard  ;  and  during  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  in 
the  autumn  of  1641,  he  trusted  bv  lavish  concessions 
to  bring  over  the  Scots  to  his  side.  Instead,  he  got 
entangled  in  dark  suspicions  of  plotting  the  murder 
of  the  Covenanting  lords,  of  connivance  even  in  the 
Ulster  massacre.  Still,  his  return  to  London  was 
welcomed  with  some  enthusiasm,  and  a  party  was 
forming  in  the  Commons  itself  of  men  who  revolted 
from  the  sweeping  changes  that  menaced  both 
church  and  state.  Pym's  'Grand  Remonstrance ' 
justified  their  fears,  and  Charles  seemed  to  justify 
the  'Grand  Remonstrance'  by  his  attempt  to  arrest 
the  five  members  (4th  January  1642);  but  that  ill- 
stricken  blow  was  dictated  bv  the  knowledge  of  an 
impending  impeachment  of  the  queen  herself.  On  • 
22a  August  he  raised  the  royal  standard  at  Not- 
tingham ;  and  the  four  years'  Civil  War  commenced, 
in  which,  as  at  Nasehv,  he  showed  no  lack  of 
physical  courage,  and  which  resulted  at  Nasehy  in 
the  utter  annihilation  of  his  cause  (14th  June 
1645). 

No  need  here  to  track  him  through  plot  and 
counterplot,  with  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  ami 
Sectaries,  with  the  Scots  and  the  Irish,  with  the 

Carlianient  and  the  army  ;  enough,  that,  quitting 
is  last  refuge,  Oxford,  he  surrendered  himself  on 
5th  May  1646  to  the  Scots  at  Newark,  and  by 
them  in  the  following  January  was  handed  over 
to  the  parliament.  His  four  months'  captivity  at 
Holmby  House,  near  Northampton  ;  his  seizure,  on 
3d  June,  by  Cornet  Joyce;  the  three  months  at 
Hampton  Court  ;  the  flight  on  11th  Novemlier;  the 
fresh  captivity  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight — these  lead  up  to  the  'trial'  at  Westminster 
of  the  'tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer,  Charles 
Stuart.'  He  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  by  the 
sword  he  perished,  for  it  was  the  armv.  not  parlia- 
ment, that  stood  at  the  back  of  his  judges.  Charles 
faced  them  bravelv,  and  with  dignity.  Thrice  he 
refused  to  plead,  denying  the  competence  of  such  a  I 
court  ;  and  his  refusal  lieing  treated  as  a  confession, 
on  the  third  day  fifty-five  out  of  seventy -one  judges 
— sixty  four  more  never  were  present— affixed  their 
names  and  seals  to  his  death-warrant;  four  days 
later,  sentence  was  pronounced. 

No  need  here  to  tell  the  well-known  story  of  his 
meekness  towards  his  persecutors,  of  the  pathetic  I 


parting  from  two  of  his  voungcr  children,  of  his 
preparation  for  a  holy  death :  or  how,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  January  1649,  he  passed  to  that 
death  on  the  scaffold  in  front  of  Whitehall,  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  very  martyr.  On  the  snowy 
7th  of  February  they  Isire  the  '"white  king '  to  1m 
grave  at  Windsor  in  Henry  VIII. \s  vault  ;  in  1813 
the  Prince  Regent  had  his  leaden  coHin  opened. 
Six  children  survived  him  Charles  and  James,  his 
successors;  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange  (1631-00); 
Elizabeth  (1635-50);  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(1639-60);  and  Henrietta,'  Duchess  of  Orleans 
(1644-70),  the  last  Isirn  ten  weeks  after  Charles's 
final  parting  from  his  queen.  At  the  Restoration 
Charles  II.  appointed,  on  his  sole  authority,  a 
'  form  of  praver.  with  fasting,  for  the  day  of"  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Blessed  King  Charles  I.,'  to  be 
annexed  to  the  Common  Prayer-book  ;  with  the 
other  'state-services,'  it  kept"  its  place  there  till 
1859. 

A  far  stronger  man  than  Charles  might  scarcely 
have  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulties  that 
beset  him  ;  true,  those  difficulties  were  largely  of 
his  own  creating.  But  was  he  right  in  aliaudotiing 
Strafford?  should  he  also  have  sacrificed  wife,  faith, 
and  crown?  If  yes,  then  was  he  wholly  in  the 
wrong ;  if  no,  he  was  ]»artly— for  once  at  "least — in 
the  right.  Vices,  other  than  duplicity,  he  had 
none,  as  we  use  the  word.  He  was  vague,  vacil- 
lating, obstinate;  unable  to  lead  or  lie  led  ;  super- 
stitious, heedful  of  omens ;  unsympathetic  and 
reserved  where  he  did  not  love ;  intolerant  of  opposi- 
tion to  his  will.  But  he  was  a  good  husltand,  a 
good  father,  a  good  churchman — no  man  so  good 
was  ever  so  bad  a  king;  no  man  so  fallible  l>clievcd 
so  honestly  in  his  infallibility.  For  Charles  was 
honest  to  his  own  convictions.  His  very  duplicity 
was  due  sometimes  to  schooling  in  'kingcraft,' 
but  of tener  to  inability  to  see  two  sides  of  a 
question.  Now  he  saw  one,  and  now  the  other,  but 
never  Isith  sides  at  once ;  and,  just  as  he  saw,  so 
he  spoke.  He  was  not  a  liar  localise  he  loved  a  lie. 
Milton's  charges  against  him  of  '  all  manner  of  lewd- 
ness '  rank  with  Milton's  charge  that  he  |srisoned  his 
father;  and  Bishop  Helier's  rash  statement  that 
Jeremy  Taylor's  second  wife  was  •generally  believed 
to  lie  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,'  is  Itacked  by  no  tittle  of  evidence.  Indeed, 
as  a  pattern  of  culture  and  purity,  one  prince  alone 
is  worthy  to  be  named  Wside  him— the  late  Prince 
Consort ;  and  hail  Charles's  lot  fallen,  like  his,  on 
peaceful  days  of  settled  monarchy,  admiration,  not 
pity,  might  now  l>e  our  feeling  towards  him.  But 
Charles  was  predestined  to  sorrow.  '  A  tragic 
face  !'  said  the  sculptor  Bernini,  as  he  looked  on 
the  triple  portrait  by  Vandyke;  already,  the 
shadow  of  a  violent  death  overclouded  those  fine, 
weak  features. 

See  the  articles  Eikon  IUstLtKR,  Henrietta  Mama, 

E.NULANn,  SCOTLAND,  IUKLANH,  LAID,  STKAFFOKI), 
Kl  IOT,   IfAMPDKX,    I'UYNNK,     PYM,    CKOMWKI  I.,  )tHAI>- 

shaw.  4c;  the  Histories  of  Clarendon,  Hallain,  Oretn, 
Oni/ot.  and  Itankc;  I.  D'lsraeli's  i  ommentarien  on  Uie 
Lifr  and  R'  i.m  of  Charlr*  I.  (ft  vol*.  1828-30) ;  Utter*  of 
Charlea  I.  U>  HtnrirtUi  Maria  r Camden  Soc.  1856); 
Chancellor's  CharU»  /.,  im)-2A  ( 1886 ) ;  Calendar  of  State 
Paper*  1G25~45  (20  vols.  1858-90);  three  long  articles 
on  the  trial  in  the  Atht  naumior  Jan.  and  Feb.  1881 ;  the 
Bumptuous  Life  by  Sir  .1.  Skelton  (1898);  ami,  Bpeciallv. 
S.  R.  (  ianliner'H  Puritan  Jtfi<otuti»n  (1876),  Hintnrn  ni 
EiujIhmI,  lOi.l-jl,  1 10  vols.  lm^t-H'-^newed.  1883-84  ),'and 
HiMora  of  the  tirtat  t  UrU  War,  HI  $2-$)  (.'{  vol*.  1880-91  \. 

Charles  11**  born  at  St  James's  on  29th  May 
1630,  was  present  at  Edgehill  <  1642),  and  in  1046. 
after  a  twelvemonth  in  the  western  counties, 
escaped  to  France  by  way  of  Seilly  and  Jersey.  He 
got  little  good  from  two  years  spent  in  Paris  ;  then 
he  passed  on  to  Holland,  where  he  met  with  a  better 
reception,  and  whence  in   1648,  with  nineteen 
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En^i.*h  royalist  war-shirm,  he  made  an  expedition 
u>  the  Thames.  Hi*  father  beheaded— Charles  did 
hi*  utmost  to  save  him,  even  sending  a  carte  blanche  I 
to  the  English  {tarliament — and  his  hopes  disap- 
pointed  from  Ireland  and  Montrose,  iu  1650  he 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  Linded  on  23d  dune  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey. 
Tliat  was  a  dreary  time  of  prayers,  fastings,  and 
H-rniuiis  (six  sermons  a  day)  for  the  gay  young 
pnnce.  Less  a  king  than  state-prisoner,  he  must 
ri/n  and  re  sign  the  two  Covenant*,  must  put  away 
lus  old  friends,  must  acknowledge  the  situ*  of  his  | 
bon*e,  bis  father's  blood-guiltiness  and  mother's  | 
idolatry.  But  the  defeat  at  Dunl»ar  anil  his  'start'  : 
f'»r  the  Highlands  gained  Charles  somewhat  more 
liberty ;  and,  having  on  1st  January  1651  been 
crowned  at  Scone,  in  the  following  AugiiHt  he 
suddenly  marched,  with  10,000  men,  into  England. 
Few  joined  the  Scots,  and,  catching  them  up  at 
Worcester,  Cromwell  utterly  routed  them  on  3d 
September.  For  six  weeks  Charles  wandered  a 
motive,  a  thousand  pounds  set  on  his  head,  through 
tbf  western  and  southern  counties,  now  hiding  in 
tie  oak  at  Hoacohel,  now  riding  disguised  as  a 
smingman,  anon  lurking  at  Stonehenge,  More 
than  forty  persons  were  privy  to  his  secret,  yet  on 
tjth  October  he  embarked  at  Shnreham  for  Nor- 
mandy. Then  followed  nearly  three  years  of  exile 
in  France,  nearly  two  at  Cologne,  then  three  in  the 
I/>w  Countries,  needy  everywhere,  everywhere  pro- 
fligate; hut  at  last,  on  26th  May  1060,  Charles 
Unded  at  Dover,  recalled  to  the  throne  by  the 
tall  of  the  Protectorate,  and  the  nation's  dread  of  ; 
military  despotism.  *  It  must  l>e  my  own  fault,' 
lie  iested,  '  that  I  did  not  come  sooner  l»ack,  for  I 
bad  no  one  but  tells  me  he  has  always  longed  for 
mv  home  coming.' 

Of  the  four  parliaments  that  succeeded  the  Con- 
tention, the  hrst  or  '  Cavalier '  parliament  lasted 
thnmgh  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  entire  reign,  from 
May  Hit) I  to*  January  1679;  from  March  1681 
Charles  ruled  without  one.  The  first  seven  years 
iltifi»-67)  were  the  period  of  Clarendon's  ascend- 
ency, of  constitutional  loyalty  to  church  and  state, 
*  anti  Catholic  a*  it  was  anti  Puritan.  Next 
t-aine  the  Catholic- Presbyterian  Cabal,  broken  up 

the  Test  Act  of  1673 ;  and  then  the  fierce  struggle 
l*tween  the  Court  and  Country  factions,  in  which 
Shaftesbury  played  the  chief  part,  and  from  which, 
in  tbe  end,  C  harles  issued  victorious. 

As  early  as  1661  he  accepted  a  secret  subsidy 
from  France,  and  no  act  of  his  reign  was  more  un- 
popular than  the  sale  next  year  of  Dunkirk.  In 
1665  a  naval  Dutch  war,  due  to  commercial  jealousy, 
»a»  forced  on  by  Clarendon's  enemies,  who  saw  in 
it  a  chance  of  ousting  him.  In  spite  of  two  English 
victories,  with  an  indecisive  engagement  between 
l  Lowestoft,  Downs,  and  North  Foreland),  in  June 
1*>7  Ik  Kuyter  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  burned 
••veral  war  ships  lying  at  Chatham— that  night 
was  very  merry  in  hia  harem.  The  peace 
o<  Breda  (21st  July),  which  in  August  was  followed 
1'V  Clarendon's  downfall,  left  both  nations  ex- 
hausted, and  France  the  sole  gainer.  Temple's 
Triple  Alliance  <  23d  January  1668),  l>etwcen  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden,  was  on  Charles's  part 
a  mere  bid  for  popularity,  a  means  too  of  raising 
hw  price  with  Louis  XIV.";  and  by  the  secret  Treaty 
of  Dover  {20th  May  1670)  he  entered  on  an  offensive 
alliance  with  France,  liecame  its  pensioner,  and 
undertook  to  effect  the  conversion  of  England.  A 
•♦afi^rht  with  the  Dutch  in  South  wold  Bay  (1672) 
■*a*  bloody  but  indecisive ;  and  the  strong  nnti- 
Frt-ncb  feeling  forced  Charles  to  conclude  a  peace 
1 1674).  and  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Mary  with  his  nephew  William  of  Orange  ( 1677 ). 
Still,  by  two  other  secret  treaties  ( 1676-78),  and  by 
*ho  intriguing  with  the  opposition,  Louis  secured 


his  end,  to  cut  England  off  from  continental 
politics. 

At  home,  the  alnirtive  Savoy  Conference  was 
followed  by  the  ejection  ot  nearly  2000  Noncon- 
formist ministers  (24th  August  1062);  the  Great 
Plague  (May  to  Decemlier  1665)  carried  off  nearly 
seventy  thousand  Lmdoners ;  and  the  Great.  Fire 
(2d  to  6th  September  1666)  consumed  13,200 
houses,  St  Paul's,  ami  86  churches.  Sir  John 
Coventry,  for  plain  sj>eaking,  got  bis  nose  slit  by 
Charles's  bullies  (1670);  the  'stop  of  the  Ex- 
chequer' (1672)  plunged  the  chief  city  ltankcrs  in 
bankruptcy ;  and  Charles's  two  Declarations  of 
Indulgence  (1662-72)  were  met  by  the  Conventicle 
and  Test  Act*,  the  Dissenters  themselves  declining 
to  share  toleration  with  the  Catholics,  for  whom  such 
toleration  was  designed.  Clarendon's  foes  had 
cause  to  dread  Clarendon's  son-in-law,  the  king's 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York  ;  and  his  o|ien  pro- 
fession of  Catholicism  (1672)  gave  a  pretext  for 
Shaftesbury's  Exclusion  Bill,  ami  colour  to  Gates 's 
trumped-up  *  Popish  Plot'  (August  1678  to  Decem- 
ber 1680),  which  Shaftesbury  fostered,  and  which 
cost  the  Uvea  of  fifteen  Catholic  victims.  Himself, 
if  anything,  at  heart  a  Catholic,  Charles  sacrificed 
them  basely  to  his  fears ;  still,  honour,  brotherly 
affection,  or  French  gold,  would  not  let  him 
acknowledge  Monmouth  for  his  heir.  But  the  tide 
had  already  turned.  Men's  shame  at  that  shame- 
ful panic,  and  disgust  at  the  thought  of  a  bastard 
on  the  tlirone,  caused  a  Tory  reaction  ;  and  the 
Tory  reaction  drove  the  Whigs  on  to  open  resist- 
ance-  the  Rye-house  Plot  (1683).  Shaftesbury 
died  lx?yond  seas,  Lord  Essex  by  his  own  hand 
in  the  Tower,  and  Russell  and*  Sidney  by  the 
headsman's  axe. 

What  English  king  so  alwolnte  as  diaries,  that 
Sunday  evening,  when  Evelyn  saw  him  'toying 
with  his  concubines  in  the  glorious  gallery  or 
Whitehall  ?  But  on  the  morrow  he  was  struck*  with 
apoplexy,  and  for  three  days  lay  in  a  stupor.  When 
he  came  to  himself  on  the  Thursday,  he  would  not 
receive  the  communion  from  Bishop  Ken ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  a  priest  who 
had  aided  him  in  his  escape  from  Worcester  wan 
brought  to  his  lied-side,  and  by  him  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Catholic  Church.  Then  he  blessed  his 
children  ;  blessed,  too,  the  Protestant  bishoi*» ;  and 
at  last  passed  away  on  Friday  the  6th  of  February 
1685.  On  the  night  of  the  Nth  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

So  ended  the  worst  reign  in  English  history, 
whose  sole  great  measure  was  the  Hal>cas  Corpus 
Act  (1679),  and  whose  tortuous  politics  are  gener- 
ally referable  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
motives  :  Charles's  fear  of  again  being  sent  on  his 
travels,  the  nation's  fear  of  a  second  great  civil  war, 
its  hatred  of  Popery  and  hatred  of  the  French,  the 
littleness  of  men's  aims  and  greatness  of  their  greed, 
aud  'backstairs'  influence, omnipresent,  omnipotent. 
Such  as  the  reign  was,  such  was  Charles  himself. 
With  a  taste  for  the  arte  and  for  science,  lie  wns 
able,  shrewd,  affahle,  easy-going,  active  of  habit, 
physically  brave.  His  talents  serve  but  to  enhance 
fiia  vices  of  utter  selfishness  and  abject  sensual- 
ism. And  yet  with  his  subjects  he  was  always 
popular ;  the  nicknames  '  Old  Rowley  '  and  '  Tlie 
Merry  Monarch '  attest  even  now  the  liking  that 
they  Inure  him. 

On  22d  May  1662  Charles  had  married  poor 
plain  Catharine  of  Bragan/a  (1638-1705).  The 
marriage  was  childless,  aud  her  intluence  on 
English  politics  was  slight  as  eompared  with  that 
of  his  numl>erless  mistresses.  Of  these,  lssforc  the 
Restoration,  two  only  call  for  notice — 'brown, 
beautiful,  bold,  but  insipid '  Lucy  Walter  ( 1630- 
58),  the  mother  of  .lames,  Duke  of  Monmouth 
and  Buccleuch  (1640-85);  and  Catherine  Peg,  the 
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mother  of  Charles  Fitzcharles,  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth (1657-80).  Then  came  the  splendid  ter- 
magant, Barbara  Villiere  or  Palmer  (1640- 1709), 
whom  Charles  made  Countess  of  Castlemaine  in 
1661,  Duchess  of  Cleveland  in  1670,  and  who  was 
mother  of  the  three  Fitzroy  Dukes*  of  Southamp- 
ton and  Cleveland  (1662-1730),  Grafton  (1663-90), 
and  Northumberland  (1665  1716).  By  'pretty, 
witty  '  Nell  Gwynn  ( 1650-87)  Charles  was  father  of 
Charles  Beauclerk,  Duke  of  St  A  limns  ( 1670-1726); 
almost  his  last  words  were  '  Let  not  poor  Nelly 
starve.*  There  were,  l>esides,  'la  belle  Stewart' 
(Duchess  of  Richmond),  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
and  many  more,  with,  last  but  not  leant,  the  hated 
♦  Madam  Carwell,'  Le.  Louise  de  Keroualle  ( 1649- 
1734),  the  subtle,  'baby-faced'  Breton.  She  was 
made  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  1672,  French 
Duchesse  d'Aubigny  in  1684 ;  and  she  was  the 
mother  of  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of  Richmond 
(1672-1723). 

See  the  articles  England,  Scotland,  Monk,  Lauder- 
dale,  Leeds  (Danbr).  Halifax,  Ac;  the  Historic*  of 
Clarendon,  Burnet,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Ranke,  and  Green ; 
the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn ;  Grauimont  ■  Memoirs  ; 
Maaaun'ft  Life  of  MUton  .  the  Calendar*  of  State  Papers, 
J6p-t!7  (21* vols,  18*50-87  >;  Harm'*  Life  of  Chart?*  11. 
( 2  vols.  17»*>fi ) :  Jesse'*  Court  of  Etn/land  under  the  Stuart* 
(4  vols.  1M0);  Honkyn'i  CharU*  II.  in  th'  Channel 
Itland*  (2  vols.  1854);  P.  Cunningham'*  St->rv  of  Xell 
tJtrunn  (1852;  uew  ed  18A3);  Molloy's  R<»jnltii  Rrttorrd 
(1HS5);  Forneron'a  Louise  de  KcnmnUf  (tram*.  1887); 
Allan  l\-a,  The  Fiiijht  of  the  Kiiuj  (I8'.l7). 

Charles  VII.,  the  third  son  nnd  successor  of 
Charles*  VI.  of  France,  was  1mm  22d  February 
1403.  On  bis  father's  death  (1422)  his  army  held 
possession  of  the  southern  provinces;  Paris  and 
the  north  being  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
proclaimed  Henry  VI.  of  England  king  of  France, 
and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  regent.  For 
some  time  the  events  of  war  were  unfavourable  to 
Charles,  who  was  compelled  to  evacuate  in  succes- 
sion Champagne  nnd  Maine.  In  1426  the  Count 
Dunois  gained  the  first  victory  over  the  English  at 
Montargis ;  but  in  the  vear  following  the  latter 
laid  siege  to  Orleans,  a  place  of  great  importance 
to  the  French,  as  securing  a  connection  with  the 
north.  At  this  time  also,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  famous 
Maid  of  Orleans,  by  her  wonderful  courage  and 
confidence  of  a  heavenly  mission,  roused  the  fervour 
both  of  nobles  and  people.  The  siege  of  Orleans 
was  raised  in  May  1429;  the  English  retired  dis- 
heartened, and  gradually  lost  all  they  had  gained 
in  France,  while  their  cause  finally  liecame  hopeless 
after  the  treaty  concluded  at  Arras  ( 1435),  lietween 
the  French  king  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Bay  on  no,  the  last  stronghold  in  the  south,  fell  in 
1451,  and  with  the  death  of  Talbot  under  the  walls 
of  Castillon  in  1453,  the  whole  south  finally  passed 
to  France,  and  the  Hundred  Years'  War  came  to 
an  end.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  English 
across  the  channel  but  Calais,  with  Havre  and 
Guinea  Castle.  In  1436  Charles  entered  Paris. 
He  next  devoted  himself  to  the  reorganisation  of 
the  government,  in  which  everything  had  fallen 
into  confusion,  and  under  his  rule  France  recovered 
in  some  measure  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible 
calamities  which  it  had  endured.  His  last  years 
were  embittered  by  the  conduct  of  his  son*  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.  He  died  at  Melnn 
on  22d  July  1461.  See  the  great  work  by  De  Beau- 
court  (6  vols.  1881-92). 

Charles  IXM  king  of  France  (1560^74),  the 
second  son  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
was  born  at  St  Germain -en- Lay e  in  1550,  ami  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Francis  II.,  in  1560.  He  was  a 
proficient  in  manly  exercises,  possessed  much  physi- 
cal energy,  and  considerable  literary  accomplish- 
ments.    But  weak  and  wavering,  with  all  his 


cruelty  and  cunning,  he  was  completely  subject  to 
the  will  of  his  mother,  whose  counsels  drove  him  to 
authorise  an  act  so  dialwlical  that  all  Europe  stil. 
shudders  at  the  recollection.  The  atrocious  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew's  Day,  24th  August  1572, 
was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  disgraceful 
treacheries  towards  the  Huguenots.  Its  con- 
sequences politically  were  the  very  reverse  of 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause,  while  scarce  t  wo 
years  later  ( May  30,  1574  >  the  wretched  kintr 
died  miserably,  with  all  the  horrors  of  bell  Wore 
his  eyes.   See*  Bartholom  ew  (  Massacre  of  St  ). 

Charles  X.,  king  of  France  (1824-30),  third 
son  of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  and  grandson  of  Louis 
XV.,  was  born  at  Versailles,  9th  Octolier  1757. 
He  received  the  title  of  Comte  d'Art«is,  and  in 
1773  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.  The  taking 
of  the  Bastille  on  July  14,  1789,  prevented  the 
success  of  a  ro mi)  dftfit  planned  by  Artois  and  the 
court  iMtrty.  The  first  emigration  headed  by  Artois 
and  (  ond'e  then  followed,  and  a  more  disastrous 
policy  was  never  conceived.  The  attempts  of  the 
emitfrts  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things  in  France 
by  means  of  foreign  intervention  did  more  than 
any  single  event  to  insure  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
After  taking  a  small  part  in  the  war  of  179*2. 
Charles  went  to  St  Petersburg;  thence  in  May  1793 

j  to  England.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Quilieron  Bay  in  June  179.\  another  was 
attempted  under  Artois'  leadership  in  Octolier,  but 

I  he  had  not  courage  to  land  ami  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgent!*,  whom  he  basely  left  to  the 

]  vengeance  of  Hoche  and  the  republicans.  Aft4*r 
this  he  lived  in  obscurity,  partly  at  Holy  mod  and 
partly  at  Hartwell,  until  the  allies  entered  Paris  in 
1814,*  when  he  appeared  in  France  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  end  of  despotism,  of  conscription*, 
and  of  oppressive  taxes.  After  the  second  restora- 
tion, in  alliance  with  the  priests,  he  headed  the 
party  of  the  Ultras  in  their  struggle  with  the  Con- 

I  stitiitionalists.    The  accession  of  Yillele  to  office 

|  and  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the  latter 
part  of  Louis  XV II I. 's  reign  attested  the  success  of 
Artois'  reactionary  policy.  The  death  of  Louis, 
on  16th  September  1824,  brought  him  to  the  throne 
as  Charles  X.  He  took  the  oath  of  adherence  to 
the  Charte,  and  was  at  first  popular  with  all  parties ; 
but  he  soon  displayed  his  intention  of  restoring  as 
much  as  possible  the  absolutism  of  the  old  French 
monarchy.  Popular  discontent  rapidly  increased. 
The  victor*.'  of  the  opposition  at  the  'elections  of 
1827  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Villele.  A 
ministry  of  compromise,  headed  by  Martignac,  a 
moderate  politician,  succeeded  in  January  1S28, 
but  in  August  1829  Charles  called  to  the  head  of 
affairs  the  Prince  Polignnc,  an  extreme  royalist.  A 
royal  speech,  of  a  threatening  character,  on  2d 
March  1830,  was  followed  by  an  address  of  remon 
strancc,  signed  by  221  deputies,  upon  which  the 
king  dissolved  the  chnml>ers.  The  deputies  who 
signed  the  address  were  all  re-elected,  but  the  court 
taking  fresh  courage  from  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers,  the  celebrated  live  ordinances  of 
25th  July  were  signed  by  the  king,  putting  an  end 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  already  largely  cur 
tailed,  appointing  a  new  mode  of  election,  and  din- 
solving  the  recently  elected  chain  Iter.  Paris  took 
up  arms,  the  guards  were  repulsed,  the  revolu- 
tion was  accomplished  in  three  days,  and  the  king 
found  himself  compelled  to  retire  to  Hamliouillt't. 
As  a  last  resource,  he  abdicated  the  throne  on  2d 
August  1830  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  little 
Comte  de  Chamhord.  But  it 'was  too  late;  the 
revolution  was  completed,  and  Louis-Philippe.  Duke 
of  Orleans,  was  chosen  king  of  the  French.  Charles 

|  then  travelled  through  France  to  Cherlsuirg,  nnd 

I  embarked  for  England  in  an  American  ship.  He 
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rwided  for  some  time  at  Holyrood  again,  and  after 
wards  at  Prague,  taking  no  part  in  the  political 
intrigues  and  attempts  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern. 
He  died  of  cholera  at  Gtirz  on  6th  November 
MM 

Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the 
«t«nt  of  his  dominions  and  by  virtue  of  his  own 
£Muus  the  greatest  European  potentate  of  the 
loth  century,  was  Inirn  at  Ghent  in  1500.  From 
hi»  father  Philip,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  Mary  of  Burgundy,  he  inherited  the 
<i  iminion  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  county  of 
Birgundv,  and  a  strong  claim  to  the  imperial 
i-rown ;  from  his  mother,  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  also  inherited  the  king- 
■lortui  of  Spain  ami  Naples,  and  the  Spanish 
K-quisitiom  in  America.  Charles's  education  was 
intrusted  to  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  pope 
under  the  title  of  Adrian  VI.,  and  William  de 
Ctagr,  an  experienced  politician,  who  early  initiated 
iu«  pupil  into  the  arts  of  government,  and  gained 
an  ascendency  over  him  which  determined  Charles's 
policy  during  the  early  years  of  his  rule.  To 
Adrian  Charles  owed  little,  and  to  the  end  his 
fcholaatic  acquirements  were  but  meagre.  His 
grandfather,  Ferdinand,  died  in  1516,  and  the 
n-vxt  year  Charles*  left  the  Netherlands  for  Spain, 
where  he  wan  acknowledged  joint  ruler  with  his 
mother  Joanna,  who  was  incurably  insane.  On 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  in 
1j19,  he  was  elected  to  the  imperial  crown  from 
a  rramlwr  of  competitors,  little,  however,  to  the 
*atb>faction  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  who  saw  in 
thi«  honour  a  blow  at  their  own  interests  and 
importance.  The  following  year  Charles  was 
owned  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  a  few 
months  later  ( 1521 )  presided  at  the  famous  Diet  of 
Wurms.  The  main  question  he  had  here  to  settle, 
the  question  of  the  respective  claims  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  followers  of  Luther,  was  to  the 
«nd  of  his  reign  the  great  problem  which  Charles 
lad  to  wettle  in  Germany.  At  this  his  first  diet, 
he  displayed  the  policy  which,  whenever  it  was  in 
hi-  power,  he  ever  afterwards  pursued—  the  restora- 
tion of  Germany  to  the  papal  see.  The  finding  of 
tbi«  diet  was  an  edict  against  Luther  ami  his 
opinions,  and  by  this  edict  Charles,  at  the  outset  of 
hi*  reign,  leagued  himself  with  Rome  against  the  i 
national  sentiment  of  Germany. 

The  history  of  Western  Europe  during  the  next 
quarter  of  the  century  is  in  large  degree  the  history 
of  the  rivalry  of  Charles  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 
Arcording  to' their  respective  interests,  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  and  the  successive  poi,K;s  now  favoured 
the  one,  and  now  the  other  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
eoorlieting  interests  of  all  these  potentates  was 
alniMt  continuous  war  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  The  Treaty  of  Madrid  ( 1526),  the  Ladies' 
r'Aoe  of  Cambrai  ( 1529),  and  the  Peace  of  Crespy 

ISM  |  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  successive 
'••ep*  in  the  struggle.  The  points  in  dispute  between 
t'harlesand  Francis  were  these  :  Charles  hud  claim 
to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  having  been  unjustly 
appropriated  by  Louis  XL,  and  ahto  to  the  duchv 
■  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Francis,  on  his 
pirt,  maintained  his  right  to  these  territories, 
demanded  homage  of  Charles  for  Flanders  and 

Vrtoi.,  and  made  it  a  ground  of  offence  that 
Spain  had  dispossessed  Jean  dAlbret  of  his  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  It  was  in  Italy  that  the  war 
between  the  two  monarchs  was  carried  on  most 
vigorously ;  and  during  the  first  period  the  result 
*a»  altogether  in  Charles's  favour.  Mainly  at  the 
uwunce  of  Wolsey,  Henrv  VIII.  actively  aided 
the  emperor,  who  was  still  further  strengthened 
wf  Francis'  quarrel  with  his  greatest  subject,  the 
Corauble  Bourbon,  who  formed  a  league  with 
Coarle*  and  Henry  VIII.  for  the  complete  subjuga- 


tion of  France.  In  1524  the  troops  of  Charles  drove 
the  French  out  of  Italy,  invaded  Provence,  and 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Marseilles.  Next  year 
Francis,  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Pavja, 
and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Madrid.  In  1526  he 
was  released  after  signing  a  treaty  in  which  he 
yielded  to  Charles  on  all  the  points  at  dispute  be- 
tween them.  In  this  year  Charles  married  Isal»ella, 
sister  of  John  III.  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  was 
much  devoted.  Meanwhile,  there  was  a  growing 
alarm  at  the  successes  of  Charles,  and  the  Holy 
League  was  formed  against  him  by  Pope  Clement 
VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Francis,  and  the  Venetians.  In 
1527  a  motley  army  «>f  Spaniards,  Italians,  and 
Germans,  led  by  Ikmrbon,  who  fell  in  the  assault, 
sacked  Rome,  and  imprisoned  the  pope,  to  the 
horror  of  all  Christendom.  Charles  was  denounced 
as  the  author  of  the  sacrilege,  and  cartels  of 
defiance  were  sent  to  him  bv  Henrv  and  Francis. 
He  disclaimed  all  part  in  the  affair ;  yet  it  was 
altogether  in  his  interest  that  it  should  have 
happened,  as  the  pope  was  then  the  most  active  of 
bis  enemies.  The  failure  of  Francis  to  seize  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  led  to  the  Peace  of  Cambrai 
(1529),  by  which  Charles  was  left  nuister  of  Italy, 
and  was  relieved  from  his  homage  for  Flanders  and 
Artois. 

During  all  these  years  Charles  had  been  resi- 
dent in  Spain,  where,  on  his  arrival  from  Ger- 
many, he  had  found  things  in  an  extremely  un- 
settled state  owing  to  certain  encroachments  lately 
made  on  the  privileges  of  the  great  cities.  A 
general  insurrection  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence,  which  only  after  a  protracted  struggle 
had  been  quelled  by  the  help  of  the  nobles. 
Charles,  by  his  tact  and  policy,  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely putting  down  the  sedition ;  and,  while 
largely  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown,  con- 
trived" to  render  himself  highly  popular  throughout 
the  country.  All  through  his  reign,  however,  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  extorting  from  the  Spanish 
Cortes  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  his  foreign 
schemes.  In  1529  Charles  proceeded  to  Italy,  and 
at  Bologna  was  crowned  by  the  pope  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Germany,  where  the  religious  difficulty 
was  still  the  burning  question,  be  urged  the  pope, 
though  unavailingly,  to  call  a  general  council 
which  should  settle  once  for  all  the  points  at  issue. 
At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  Charles  confirmed 
the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  the  Protestants  (now  first 
so  called),  in  self-defence,  formed  the  League 
of  Schmalkald.  The  threat  of  an  invasion  by  the 
Turkish  sultan,  however,  forced  Charles  to  make 
important  concessions,  and  with  the  support  of  the 
appeased  Protestants  he  was  enabled  to  take  the 
field  against  the  Turks.  No  Imitle  ensued,  but  the 
sultan  was  forced  to  retire ;  and  Charles  was  again 
at  liberty  to  return  to  Spain  by  way  of  Italy,  where 
once  more  he  earnestly  urged  on  the  |>ope  the 
necessity  of  a  general  council.  In  1535  C  harles 
achieved  in  person  the  most  brilliant  of  all  his 
exploits— the  destruction  of  the  power  of  thegreat 
corsair  Barliarossa,  and  the  capture  of  Tunis. 
Meanwhile,  Francis  was  still  in  active  hostility 
against  him;  and  in  1536 Charles  himself  once  more 
proceeded  to  Italy  and  invaded  Provence  with  a 
large  army.  By  making  the  country-  a  desert, 
Francis  forced  his  enemy  to  retire  without  effecting 
any  actual  conquest.  As  another  expedition  into 
Picardy  had  also  miscarried  at  the  same  time, 
this  was  the  most  disastrous  year  that  Charles 
had  yet  experienced.  War,  however,  still  pro- 
ceeded ;  ana  Francis,  in  desperation,  and  to  the 
disgust  of  Christian  Europe,  called  in  the  aid  of 
the  Turk.  In  1538,  both  parties  being  now  ex- 
hausted, the  pope  (Paul  III.),  Francis,  and  Charles 
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met  at  Nice,  and  agreed  to  a  ton  yearn'  truce  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  retain  the  possessions 
then  in  their  hand*. 

The  year  1539  was  for  Spain  one  of  the  most 
important  during  Charles's  rule.  To  meet  his 
extraordinary  expenditure,  Charles  held  in  that 
year  a  meeting  of  Cortes  with  the  view  of  gain- 
ing its  consent  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes. 
As  at  this  meeting  the  nobles  were  especially 
refractory,  they  were  thenceforward  excluded  from 
the  Cortes  ;  and  from  this  time  dates  the  decline  of 
their  j*>wer  in  the  state.  In  the  same  year,  hy  the 
romantic  courtesy  of  Francis,  Charles  travelled 
through  France  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  the 
insurrection  of  Ghent,  on  account  of  a  certain 
illegal  tax,  called  for  his  presence.  After  having 
quelled  this  insurrection  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  strip[»cd  the  town  of  all  its  ancient  privileges, 
Charles  proceeded  to  (iermanv,  where  another  diet 
held  to  settle  the  religious  differences  was  as  un- 
successful as  its  predecessors.  During  this  journey 
also  Charles  engaged  in  the  most  disastrous  of  all 
his  enterprises,  in  the  autumn  of  1541,  against 
the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  seamen,  he  con- 
ducted from  Italy  a  fleet  against  Algiers,  whose 
piracies  had  been  the  terror  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
A  succession  of  storms  completely  destroyed  the 
fleet,  and  Charles  himself  with  difficulty  reached 
the  coast  of  Spain.  A  new  quarrel  having  arisen 
between  Charles  and  Francis  regarding  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  the  ten  years'  truce  fell  through,  and 
war  again  went  on  for  the  next  three  years.  The 
most  notable  event  of  the  war  was  the  wintering 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Toulon,  by  arrangement 
with  the  French  king,  at  which  Henry  VIII. 
was  so  indignant  that  he  concerted  with  Charles 
an  invasion  of  France,  when  the  emperor  actually 
came  within  two  days'  march  of  Paris.  By  this 
double  invasion  Francis  A-as  again  forced  to  make 
an  unfavourable  peace — that  of  Creepy  (1544),  by 
which  he  once  more  renounced  all  claims  to  Italian 
territory,  and  agreed  in  conjunction  with  Charles 
to  make  war  on  the  Turks. 

Having  thus  triumphed  over  Francis,  whose 
death  in  1547  left  his  hands  freer  than  they 
had  ever  been  since  the  lieginning  of  his  reign, 
Charles  now  sought  to  carry  out  the  policy  he 
had  always  had  at  heart  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many. In  this  policy  he  had  two  objects — the 
suppression  of  Protestantism  and  the  succession 
of  his  son  Philip  to  the  imperial  crown.  The 
news  that  Charles  had  mode  a  league  with  the 
pope  for  the  extiuction  of  heresy  drove  the  Pro- 
testants to  amis,  but  two  campaigns  saw  their 

fiower  broken,  and  two  of  their  most  important 
coders,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  taken  prisoners.  The  Augsburg  Interim 
( 1548)  followed  as  a  temporary  arrangement  till  a 
general  religious  council  should  settle  all  difficulties. 
This  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  the  Catholics, 
but  it  was  especially  objectionable  to  the  Protest- 
ants, upon  whom  itwas  forced  with  great  violence. 
Charles's  severe  enforcement  of  the  Interim,  his 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  evident  design  to  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  Germany,  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  his  plans.  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
a  young  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  great 
ambition,  who,  although  a  Protestant,  hail  hitherto 
seemed  to  support  Charles  in  all  his  schemes, 
saw  that  the  emperor's  power  rested  in  reality  on 
a  most  insecure  foundation.  By  a  subtle  line  of 
policy  Maurice  contrived  to  gather  round  him  a 
large  army,  while  Charles,  still  trusting  in  his 
fidelity,  had  dismissed  the  troops  by  whose  aid  he 
hail  lately  hail  Germany  at  his  feet.  The  emperor 
all  hut  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maurice,  who  was  now 
n  a  position  to  command  the  must  favourable  con- 


ditions for  the  Protestants.  Accordingly,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  ( 1552),  and,  after  the  death  of 
Maurice,  by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555),  Pro- 
testantism received  legal  recognition,  aud  Charles 
saw  his  life  s  schemes  finally  Itnffled.  In  his  other 
object  he  was  equally  unsuccessful.  He  had  tried 
in  vain  to  p«>rsuadc  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  waive 
his  claims  to  the  empire  in  favour  of  Philip,  and 
the  princes  of  Germany,  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant, refused  to  entertain  Charles's  suggestion. 
Thus  disappointed  in  his  dearest  hopes,  and  broken 
in  health  t>y  rej>eated  attacks  of  the  gout,  to  which 
lie  had  been  subject  since  his  29th  year,  Charles 
resigned  his  kingdoms  to  his  sou  (1555-56),  w  hom 
he  hud  married  the  previous  year  to  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, urn]  the  empire  to  the  electors  ( 1556'").  Retir- 
ing to  the  monastery  of  Yuste  in  Estremadura,  he 
sjR'nt  the  rest  of  his  life  in  complete  seclusion  : 
but  he  never  ceased,  almost  till  his  death  on  21  >t 
September  1558,  to  take  the  keenest  interest  in 
affairs  of  state,  and  his  advice,  still  given  in 
emergencies,  was  received  by  his  son  with  the 
greatest  rcstiect. 

Charles  V .  and  Luther,  the  two  most  prominent 
figures  of  the  16th  century,  are  also  the  best  re- 
presentatives of  its  great  conflicting  principles. 
The  religious  revolution,  and  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality which  that  revolution  evoked  wherever  it  was 
realised,  are  the  ideas  associated  with  the  name  of 
Luther.  The  aim  of  Charles  was  a  great  empire  in 
Western  Europe,  of  which  the  pope  should  he  the 
spiritual,  the  House  of  Austria  the  tenqMiral,  head. 
In  opposing  this  aim,  and  thus  preserving  the 
Italance  of  jsiwer  as  well  as  the  individuality  of  the 
Western  nations,  Francis,  according  to  Ranke,  was 
justified  in  calling  in  the  Turks.  Charles  had 
a  mind  and  heart  equal  to  great  undertakings; 
yet  he  not  only  failed  to  achieve  his  purple 
during  his  life,  but  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  policy 
attended  by  the  most  disastrous  results.  It  was 
in  carrying  out  this  policy  that  Philip  lost  the 
Netherlands  to  Spain,  and  that  he  arrested  Sjiain 
itself  in  its  national  development.  The  position 
also  in  which  Charles  left  the  religious  question 
bv  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  inevitably  led  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  with  all  ite  frightful  conse 
qnences  to  Germany.  Charles's  personal  quali- 
ties were  such  as  to  win  him  the  affection  of  his 
immediate  dependents,  and  to  render  him  popu- 
lar with  all  classes  of  his  subjects  among  all  the 
peoples  under  his  sway.  He  was  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  church,  and  religious  motives  greatly  influ 
enced  him  in  all  his  counsels.  His  private  morals 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  contem- 
porary princes.  In  person  he  was  slight  and  grace- 
ful, and  his  manners  were  marked  by  singular 
refinement  and  dignity  ;  but  throughout  all  his 
life  he  was  haunted  by  the  dread  or  his  mother's 
mental  affliction.  Don  John  (q.v.)  of  Austria  was 
an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  V . 

See  Robertson's  Life  of  Charlet  V.,  and  Prvscott's  con- 
tinuation; Ranke'a  History  of  the  Rttormation  in  Otr- 
many ;  Sir  W.  Stirhng-MaxwHl'g  Cloister  Life  of  CkarUt 
V.  ;  and  Mignct's  Charle»-QuinL 

Charles  X.,  or  Charles-Gi'stavi's,  king  of 
Sweden  (1654-60),  the  son  of  John  Casiniir, 
Count  Palatine,  and  Catherine,  Rister  of  ( iustavus- 
Adolphus,  was  born  at  Nykoping.  8th  Noveinlicf 
1622.  After  his  studies  at  I'osrda,  he  t<»ok  part  ia 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  under  rorstensohn.  On  the 
alslication  of  his  eccentric  cousin,  Queen  Christina, 
whom  he  had  wooed  in  vain,  Charles  succeeded  as 
next  heir  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  which  the 
folly  and  extravagance  of  the  queen  had  reduced 
to  an  almost  bankrupt  condition.  Charles  was 
the  second  of  the  three  great  warrior-monarch*  of 
Sweden,  but  unlike  his  uncle,  who  could  plead 
I  religious  grounds,  and  his  grandson,  who  was  at 
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first  forced  to  fight  for  self-preservation,  Charles 
wemed  to  make  war  principally  for  war's  sake. 
He  was  now  free  to  gratify  his  passion  for  war. 
First  he  attacked  Poland  in  .Inly  IGoo,  l>ecause  the 
PolUh  king  had  not  resigned*  his  claim  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  anil  in  a  few  weeks  overran  the 
whole  country.  Next  he  forced  the  (treat  Elector 
nf  Brandenburg  to  acknowledge  Ids  lordship  over 
the  duchy  of  Prussia,  then  crushed  the  forces  of  the 
I 'i dish  king  anew  in  a  terrible  three-days'  kittle  at 
Warsaw  (July  28-30.  10.">0|.  He  next  assailed  the 
l>anes,  who  had  declared  war  against  him,  crossed 
theUreat  and  Little  Belt  on  the  ice.  and  speedily 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  continental  pos*c»- 
moos  of  Denmark.  Marching  from  isle  to  isle  over 
the  frown  sea,  he  extorted  the  Treaty  of  Roeskild 
Tih  March  1658),  which  gave  to  Sweden  Halland, 
•Varna,  Blekinge,  Horidiolm,  and  the  other  Danish 
pu**sjkiotis  beyond  the  Sound,  and  emancipated 
Sweden  from  the  Sound  Dues.  His  offers  to  the 
Iratrh  and  English  to  share  in  the  partition  of 
Ifenmark  l»eing  decline*!,  he  invaded  Zealand  alone 
in  1630,  and  attacked  ('openhagen.  but  was  beaten 
<itf  by  the  Danes,  aided  by  the  Prussians  and 
Imtch.  Soon  after  he  died  suddenly  at  Gothen- 
burg. February  23,  1060.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
«no.  Charles  XI.  (1600-97),  then  only  four  years 
old    See  SWEDEN. 

Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden  (1097-1718), 
waj«  the  son  of  Charles  XI..  and  was  born  at  Stock- 
holm. '27th  June  1682.    On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1697  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  notwithstand- 
ing Ilia  youth  the  States  declared  him  of  age  to 
wumc  the  reins  of  government.    The  neighliour- 
mg  powers  thought  this  a  favourable  time  to 
humble  Sweden,  then  the  great  power  of  the 
north;  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus 
11.  tti  Poland,  and  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great 
concluded  a  league  for  this  object.     The  Danes 
V.tui  by  invading  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of 
Hobtein  Gottorp,  husband  of  the  eldest  sister  of 
<  barles.    The  young  king  at  once  flung  an  army 
mu>  Zealand,  'and  in  concert  with  Sir  George 
hV-okes  Anglo- Dutch    squadron    so  threatened 
Copenhagen    both   by   land   and   sea  that  the 
kin"  was  fain   to  sue  for  peace.    Charles  now 
battened  to  meet  the  Russians,  who  lay  under 
the  walls  of  Narva,  50.000  strong,  stormed  their 
camp  with   but  8000  Swedes,  and  routed  them 
•itli  great  slaughter,  30th  November  1700.  He 
nest  dethroned  Augustus  II.,  and  pressured  the 
election  of    Stanislaus   Leszczynski   as   king  of 
Poland.    Augustus  supposed  himself  safe  at  least 
in  Saxony,   his   hereditary  dominion,   hut  was 
followed  thither,  and  humbling  terms  of  |>eace 
were  dictated  at  Altranstadt  in  1700.  Patkul, 
born  a  Livoniau,  but  now  the  Czar's  ambassador 
at  Dresden,  Charles  caused  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  treason,  after  a  form  of  trial.    In  the 
Autumn  of  1707  he  had  collected  an  army  of  43,000 
iwn  in  Saxonv,  and  in  the  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year  suddenly  burst  into  Russia,  ami  almost 
raptured  the  Czar  at  Grodno.    He  next  drove  the 
Kuxqan*  liefore  him,  and  had  already  forced  the 
Eeresina  ami  won  a  battle  at  Smolensk,  which 
opened  up  to  him  the  road  to  Moscow,  when  he 
»u>ldenly  turned  southwards  to  the  Ukraine,  tnist- 
ing  to  the  promises  of  the  Cossack  hrtmnn  Mazeppa. 
hot  Mazeppa  failed  to  bring  forward  his  30,0()0 
'  <**acks,  and   the    king's  reinforcements  from 
Sweden  were  cut  off  by  the  watchful  Czar,  so 
ih*t  the  Swedes  had  no  alternative  but  to  endure 
the  hard  winter  of  1708-9  in  the  midst  of  an 
impoverished   and   hostile   country.     In  spring 
Charles,  with  a  force  reduced  to  23,000  men,  laid 
*»*pe  to  Pultowa,  but  the  Czar  hastened  to  opjswe 
him.  and  defeated  him  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
<m  the  8th  July.     Cliarles  fled  with  a  handful 


of  attendants  across  the  Turkish  frontier  to 
Beuder. 

Augustus  now  revoked  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt, 
and  the  Czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark  in  concert 
assailed  the  Swedish  territories.  But  the  regency 
in  Stockholm  adopted  measures  of  effective  resist- 
ance, and  Charles  prevailed  upon  the  Porte  to 
commence  a  war  against  Russia,  in  which  Peter 
seemed  at  first  likely  to  sutler  a  severe  defeat. 
But  Russian  agents  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
Turks  with  suspicions  concerning  the  ultimate 
designs  of  their  impracticable  guest,  and  accord- 
ingly Charles  was  seized,  resisting  desperately  sword 
in  hand,  and  conveyed  to  Demotica.  At  last  lit- 
contrived  to  eseaj>e,  and  made  his  way  through 
Hungary  and  Germany  in  sixteen  days,  till  he 
reached  St ralsund  on  the '21st  of  November  1714. 
A  month  later  the  town  was  forced  to  capitulate 
to  an  allied  army  of  Danes,  Saxons,  Prussians,  and 
Russians,  on  which  the  king  crossed  to  Lund.  His 
passion  for  war  led  him  to  attack  Norway  early  in 
1710:  and  soon  after,  under  the  advice  of  the  Baron 
von  Giirtz.  he  formed  a  scheme  which  commended 
itself  to  his  love  of  fighting  and  his  vast  ambition. 
He  was  to  make  terms  with  the  Czar  by  surrender- 
ing the  Baltic  provinces  of  Sweden,  then  conquer 
Norway,  next  land  in  Scotland  and  replace  the 
House  of  Stuart  on  the  English  throne,  with  the 
help  of  the  Jacobite  i»arty  within  and  that  of 
Cardinal  Allieroni  without.  No  sooner  hail  he 
purchased  his  peace  with  the  Czar  than  he  burst 
into  Norway.  Earlv  in  1718  he  commenced  the 
|  siege  of  Fredrikshall,  and  while  hastening  on  the 
t  works  in  the  dead  of  winter  with  all  his  character- 
istic impetuosity  of  impatience,  was  killed  by  a 
musket  shot  from  the  fortress.  Some  writers  have 
maintained  that  his  death  was  due  to  treachery, 
and  a  somewhat  unscientific  examination  of  his 
skull  in  1746  seemed  to  give  some  colour  to  the 
belief ;  but  a  new  examination  by  command  of 
Charles  XV.  in  18o9  proved  conclusively  that  the 
fatal  shot  must  have  been  tired  from  a  height  down- 


wards, and  that  therefore  the  kings  death  was  due 

Id 

tire  of  the  enemy. 


to  his  own  reckless  exposure  of  Ids  person  to  the 


The  character  of  Cliarles  was  full  of  strange 
contradictions.  He  was  brave  to  the  pitch  of 
reckless  follv,  determined  to  the  |*>int  of  foolish 
obstinacy.  Pleasure  had  no  attractions  for  him  : 
he  shared  the  coarsest  food  and  severest  labour 
of  the  common  soldier  with  an  easy  cheerfulness 
that  won  him  the  i>assionate  devotion  of  his 
men.  All  external  marks  of  rank  he  despised  : 
his  dress  was  simple,  and  Swedish  in  form  and 
colour—a  IcMise  blue  cout,  with  turned-down  collar, 
and  large  plain  brass  buttons;  buff-coloured  waist- 
coat ;  a  black  kerchief,  doublv  folded  round  his 
neck  ;  coarse  felt  hat,  and  high  broad -toed  riding 
boots  with  massive  steel  spurs.  His  hardy  frame 
defied  alike  fatigue  and  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  He  was  able  and  sagacious  in  counsel, 
and  hail  a  mind  capable  of  the  vastest  designs. 
But  his  ambition  was  fatal  to  his  country,  and 
after  his  death,  Sweden,  exhausted  by  his  wars, 
ceased  to  l>e  numbered  among  the  great  powers. 
The  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  career  are  reviewed 
in  thirty  of  the  finest  lines  of  Johnson's  noble  poem, 
The   Vanity  of  Human    1FmA*;.v— the  concluding 

ftassage  is  as  well  known  as  anything  in  English 
iterature  : 

\\\*  full  wa*  rlcntin'd  to  a  tan-en  itrand, 

A  petty  furtn  s.*,  ami  a  <lubi<m»  hand. 

Ho  Irft  the  immi-  at  which  t)i»-  world  grew  pair, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  talc. 

Voltaire's  well-written  Hiitoirr  d>:  Charles  XII. 
will  continue  to  l>e  the  chief  life,  spite  of  ittt  errors. 
An  eloouent  sketch  of  his  career,  read  by  King 
Oscar  II.,  then  Duke  of  Ostergotland,  at  the 
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inauguration  of  a  statue  to  Charles  XII.  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  death,  was  translated  by 
Apgcorge,  1879  :"and  hhh  the  Lives  by  Nisbet  Bain 
( 'Heroes '  aeries,  1896)  and  Oscar  Browning  ( 1899). 

Charles  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
(1818-44),  originally  Jean  BAPTISTE  Jules  Ber- 
NADOTTE,  was  l>orn  nt  Pau,  in  the  south  of  France, 
January  '26,  1764,  and  wan  the  son  of  a  lawyer. 
He  entered  the  French  army  in  1780  as  a  common 
soldier ;  became  an  anient  partisan  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  fought  his  way  up  to  the  command  of  a 
division  in  1794,  and  a  marshal's  liaton  in  1804. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Gorman 
campaign*  in  1796,  and  the  vear  after  under  the 
eye  of  Ins  great  chief  himself  in  Italy.  In  1799 
he  was  minister  of  war,  and  for  his  conduct  at 
Austerlitz  was  named  in  1805  Prince  of  Ponte- 
corvo.  In  the  campaigns  of  1806  lie  commanded 
the  first  annv  corps.  After  Jena  he  pursued  the 
Prussians  to  Halle,  cut  off  the  reserve  under  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemlierg,  next  pursued  the  redoubt- 
able BKicher  to  Litlicck,  and  compelled  him  to 
surrender  (November  7).  He  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  troops  in  North  Germany  and 
Denmark,  and  led  the  Saxon  troops  at  Wagram 
in  the  war  against  Austria.  But  he  had  never 
been  liked  or  trusted  by  Najioleon,  whose  jealousy 
and  dislike  now  became  so  apparent  that  Berna- 
dotte  left  the  army  in  disgust,  and  returned  to 
Paris.  He  was  afterward*  sent  by  the  minis- 
terial council  to  oppose  the  British,  who  had 
landed  at  Walcheren,  but  meantime  the  breach 
between  the  emperor  and  him  grew  wider.  In 
1810  he  was  elected  crown  prince  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  Almost  the  only  condition 
itn|>osed  on  him  was  that  of  joining  the  Protestant 
Church.  He  changed  his  name  to  Charles  John  ; 
and  the  health  of  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  XIII., 
failing  in  the  following  year,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment came  almost  entirely  into  his  lianas.  He 
refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Napoleon, 
which  were  opjxwed  to  the  interests  of  Sweden, 
particularly  as  to  trade  with  Britain,  and  was  soon 
involved  iii  war  with  him.  He  took  part  in  the 
great  and  final  struggle  of  the  allies  with  Napoleon 
at  Leipzig,  but  showed  much  reluctance  to  join 
in  the  invasion  of  France,  and  was  tardy  in  his 

erogresa  southward.  There  seems,  good  reason  to 
elieve  that  the  French  throne  was  within  his  own 
ambition,  and  that  his  disinclination  to  act  against 
his  native  country  was  due  as  much  to  policy  as 
to  patriotism.  He  liecame  king  of  Sweden  on  the 
death  of  Charles  XIII.  in  1818.  and  won  for  him- 
self the  character  of  a  wise  and  good  king.  Edu- 
cation, agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
great  public  works,  as  well  as  the  military  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  were  promoted  hy  his  care.  He 
died  March  8.  1844,  anu  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Oscar.    See  French  Life  by  Schefer  (  1899-). 

Charles  d'Orl^ans,  son  of  Louis  d'Orleans,  a 
duke  who  was  murdered  by  the  Burgundians,  and 
of  Valcntinaof  Milan,  was' I  torn  in  May  1391.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  the 
father  of  Louis  XII.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Agincourt,  and  kept  in  captivity  in  England  from 
1415  to  1440,  when  he  watt  ransomed.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  lyrics  while  in  prison  and  after  his  return 
to  France.  At  Blois,  where  he  held  his  court,  he 
gathered  together  the  chief  French  writers  of  his 
time,  and  took  part  with  them  in  poetical  tourna- 
ments, in  one  of  which  Francois  Villon  competed 
successfully.  He  died  in  1465.  He  has  l»een  termed 
the  father  of  French  lyric  poetry,  but  he  has  no 
claim  to  the  title.  His  light  ami  graceful  lyrics  are 
the  last  flowering  of  the  courtly  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages ;  they  show  no  trace  of  the  "modern  spirit 
which  appears  so  strongly  in  the  works  of  his  con- 


temporary  Villon  (q.v.).  His  favourite  themes  are 
love  and  the  spring-time ;  his  favourite  form  is  the 
rondel,  with  two  rhymes,  of  which  he  is  considered 
the  chief  master,  as  Villon  is  of  the  ballade,  an  \ 
Voiture  of  the  rondeau.  An  edition  of  his  works 
(ed.  J.  M.  (Juichard)  appeared  in  1842,  and  another 
(ed.  Hcricault)  in  1874. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ( 1467- 
77 ),  son  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  and  of 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Dijon  on  loth 
November  1433,  and  bore,  during  his  father's  life, 
the  title  of  Count  of  Charolais.    From  his  youth 
he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  Louis  XL  of  France, 
the  nominal  feudal  superior  of  Burgundy,  and  he 
early  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany and  some  of  the  great  nobles  of  France 
for 'the  maintenance  of  feudal  rights  against  the 
crown.    Their  united  forces  ravaged  Picardy  ami 
Isle-de-France,  threatened  Paris,  defeated  the  king 
at  Montlherv,  and  extorted  from  him  favourable 
terms.    In  i467  Charles  succeeded  his  father  as 
Duke  of  Burgundy.    Richer  and  more  powerful 
than  anv  prince  of  his  time,  he  conceived  the 
design  of  restoring  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
and  for  this  purpose  of  conquering  Lorraine,  Pro- 
vence, Dau plane,  and  Switzerland.   Whilst  he  was 
making  prej»arations  for  war,  Louis  invited  him  to 
a  conference,  and  while  his  rival  hesitated,  by  his 
agents  stirred  up  the  citizens  of  Liege  to  revolt. 
Charles  next  consented  to  the  conference,  and  the 
news  coming  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Liege, 
he  seized  the  king,  and  had  not  he  l»een  withheld 
by  his  councillor  Cominea,  would  have  put  him  to 
death.    He  compelled  Louis,  however,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Liege,  and  sanction  by  his  presence 
the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on  the  citizens. 
War  raged  between  them  afterwards  with  little 
intermission  till  1475.    In  Septeml>er  of  that  year 
Charles  turned  anew  to  his  favourite  scheme  of 
conquest,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  Lor- 
raine.   Next  year  he  invaded  Switzerland,  stormed 
Granson,  and  hnnged  and  drowned  the  garrison  ; 
but  was  soon  after  terribly  defeated  by  the  Swh*s 
near  that  place,  and  lost' his  baggage  and  much 
treasure.    Three  months  later  he  appeared  again 
in  Switzerland  with  a  new  armv,  and  laid  siege 
to  Morat,  where  he  sustained  another  and  more 
terrible  defeat  (June  22.  1476).     The  news  that 
the  young  Duke  Rene  of  Lorraine  was  attempting 
to  recover  his  territories  roused  him  from  despair. 
He  laid  siege  to  Nancy  ;  but  his  army  was  small, 
ami  his  Italian  mercenaries  went  over  to  the  enemy. 
Charles  fought  in  vain  with  all  his  wonted  reckless- 
ness and  courage,  and  perished  in  the  luittle,  Janu- 
ary. 5,  1477.     His  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary, 
married   the  Emperor  Maximilian   I.  Charles's 
great  size  and  strength,  his  immense  ambition,  and 
reckless  audacity,  combined  to  make  him  the  most 
striking  figure  of  his  time.    With  his  life  ended 
the  long  successful  resistance  of  the  great  French 
vassals  to  the  central  power  of  the  monarchy.  See 
Comines,  Memoirea  ;  De  Barante  s  lli&Urirt  de*  JJucm 
de  liouryiMftie  ;  and  special  ltooks  by  Kirk  (3  vols. 
Lond.  1863)  and  Hoch  (Basel,  1876)." 

Charles  Edward.  See  Stewart. 

Charles  (Karl  Iadwig  Johann),  Archduke 
of  Austria  and  Duke  of  Teschen,  third  son  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II.,  was  bom  at  Florence,  5th 
Septemlier  1771.  Already,  spite  of  his  youth,  a 
distinguished  soldier,  he  was  intrusted  in  1796 
with  the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  on 
the  Rhine.  He  fought  with  great  success  against 
Morcau  at  Rastadt,  defeated  Jourdan  in  several 
battles,  drove  the  French  over  the  Rhine,  and  con- 
cluded his  victories  by  taking  Kehl  in  the  winter. 
In  1799  he  was  agr.in  at  the  head  of  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  was  several  time*  victorious  over 
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Jounlan,  and  even  successfully  opposed  Masserta. 
Next  year  had  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  active  service ;  hut  he  accepted  the  governor- 
generalahip  of  Bohemia,  where  tie  booh  formed  a 
uew  army.  After  the  hattle  of  Hoheulinden  he 
called  to  the  chief  command,  and  sue- 
in  staying  the  rapid  progress  of  Moreau 
until  the  armistice  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Luneville.  In  ISO.)  he  commanded  the  army 
opposed  to  MasNena  in  Italy,  and  fought  the  hard 
Wtle  of  C'aMiero ;  but  upon  bad  tidings  from 
liermanv,  made  a  masterly  retreat  from  the  left 
l«nk  of*  the  Adige  to  Croatia.  In  1809  he  won 
ihe  great  battle  of  Aspcrn,  which  first  showed  to 
Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible ;  but 
Napoleon  soon  retrieved  his  fortunes  at  Wagram, 
&n<i  the  archduke  had  to  give  way  before  th« 
m-niy.  till  he  reached  Znaim,  where  an  armistice 
vi»  concluded.  In  the  campaigns  of  1813-14  be 
Km!  no  part  ;  and  he  died  30th  April  1847.  See 
hi«  A-wwAIte  Schrifttn  (6  vol-.  1893  941. 

t'karta*  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia  I  1831-19), 
ikira  2hh  October  1798,  was  the  son  of  the  Prince 
Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savov-Carignan,  and  in  1800 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estates  in  France 
and  Piedmont.  In  1817  he  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany. 
When  the  revolutionary  movement  took  place  In 
Piedmont  in  1821,  he  was  made  regent,  uism  the 
abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  until  Charles 
Felix,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  should  arrive 
to  a*->ome  the  sovereignty.  In  1829  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  Sardinia,  and  on  the  death  of 
Charles  Felix  in  1831  he  ascended  the  throne.  His 
prudent  moderation  brought  upon  him  tho  iru- 
wtient  denunciations  of  Mazzini,  but  earned  him 
the  applanse  of  all  moderate  and  far-sighted  men 
throughout  the  peninsula,  who  liegan  to  see  that 
the  miration  of  Italy  could  be  worked  out  through 
the  house  of  Savoy  alone.  The  king's  zeal  for 
the  cau*e  of  a  united  Italy  was  no  mere  selfish 
ea^rne**  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  house, 
nqt  a  feeling  as  enlightened  and  patriotic  as  the 
sagacious  calculation  of  Cavour,  the  fiery  and 
reckless  valour  of  Garibaldi,  or  the  prophetic 
ardour  of  Mazzini.  In  the  March  of  1848  he 
declared  war  against  Austria ;  but  gradually  lost 
pound  in  the  struggle,  until,  after  the  fatal  hattle 
<rf  N'ovara,  24th  March  1849,  to  save  his  kingdom 
be  had  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel.  He  next  retired  to  Portugal, 
There  he  died,  broken- hearted  and  misunderstood, 
*»  Oporto  on  28th  Julv  of  the  same  year.  See 
Life  Uy  Cibrario  (Turin,  1861). 

Charles  .Hurt el.  See  Charles,  p.  115. 

Charles's  IV  a  in.  See  Ursa  Major. 

(  bar lesion,  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina, 
»  port  of  eu try  and  the  capital  of  a  county  of  its  own 
frame,  is  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land  between  the  rivers  Ash- 
ley and  Cooper,  which  unite 
immediately  below  the  town  and  form  a  beautiful 
aad  spacious  harlwur,  communicating  with  the 
ocean  at  Sullivan's  Island,  a  popular  sea-bathing 
fwort,  7  miles  below.  It  is  115  miles  NE.  of 
•Satannah,  580  miles  SW.  of  Baltimore,  and  540 
miles  SSW.  of  Washington.  The  ground  on  which 
the  citv  is  built  is  elevated  8  or  9  feet  above  the 
l**el  of  the  harbour  at  high  tide,  which  rises  at»out 
6  feet,  flowing  by  the  city  with  a  strong  current, 
uhu  contributing  to  itn  salubrity.  It  has  a  water 
front  of  9  miles.  A  shifting  sandbar  extends  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  affording,  however,  two 
entrances,  of  which  the  deepest,  near  Sullivan's 
Wand,  has  16  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Jetties, 
which  are  expected  to  give  a  depth  of  25  feet  of 
water  on  the  oar,  have  since  1878  been  under  cou- 
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struction  bv  the  national  government.  The  har- 
bour is  defended  by  Castle  Pinckney  and  Fort 
Sumter,  each  on  an  island,  the  former  2  and  the 
latter  6  miles  below  the  city,  and  also  by  Fort 
Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  Island.  Forts  Ripley  ami 
Johnson,  now  abandoned,  have  only  an  historic 
interest.  At  the  entrance  of  the  liarbour  is  a 
lighthouse,  with  a  Hashing  light,  125  feet  high. 

Charleston  is  regularly  uuilt,  and  extends  alsmt 
3  miles  in  length  and  nearly  1 J  miles  in  breadth. 
It  has  a  copious  water-supply  from  a  large  artesian 
well  ( 1970  feet  in  depth }.  The  streets,  many  of 
which  are  broad  and  liordered  with  shade-trees, 
pass,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  one  another, 
from  the  Cooper  to  the  Ashley  River,  and  are 
intersected  by  others  nearly  at  right  angles.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  some  of  them  of 
superior  elegance ;  others  are  of  wood,  neatly 
painted,  and  embowered  during  the  summer  season 
amid  a  profusion  of  foliage.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  the  custom-house,  the  city  hall,  the 
court-house,  the  citadel,  the  academy  of  music, 
the  theatre,  the  orphan  asylum,  and  the  police 
barracks.  The  custom-house  is  a  handsome  edi- 
fice, built  of  granite  and  white  marble.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  citv  is  a  small  park 
called  the  Battery  or  White  Point  Garden,  with  a 
fine  promenade  on  tho  sea-wall.  The  most  im- 
portant educational  and  literary  institutions  are 
the  Charleston  College  ( non-sectarian ),  which  was 
founded  in  1785  and  reorganised  in  1837;  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  (1833);  the 
State  Military  Academy,  also  called  the  Citadel ; 
the  high  school ;  the  female  seminary  ;  a  normal 
school  for  girls  ;  and  the  Charleston  Library  ( 1748 ). 
The  Charleston  College  has  an  excellent  museum 
of  natural  history.  There  are  good  public,  private, 
and  parochial  schools  for  white  aud  coloured  chil- 
dren. Charleston  is  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  forty 
churches.  St  Michael's  Church  ( Episcopal )  is  a 
brick  structure,  with  a  steeple  180  feet  high,  and 
a  chime  of  bells  imported  from  England  in  1764. 
Among  the  benevolent  institutions  are  the  city 
hospital,  the  Confederate  Home  for  Widows,  the 
almshouse,  the  asylum  for  the  aged  and  in  linn, 
and  the  orphan  asylum,  which  is  liberally  en- 
dowed, and  can  accommodate  three  hundred  chil- 
dren. There  are  also  Catholic  orphan  asylums 
and  a  convent. 

Charleston  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  South 
Carolina,  and  has  an  advantageous  position  for 
trade.  Steamships  ply  regularly  between  this 
port  and  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Florida ;  and  three  railroads  meet  here,  with  a 
large  wharf  frontage,  elevators,  and  every  facility 
for  through  shipments  and  the  quick  despatch  of 
freight.  The  coastwise  trade  far  exceeds  the 
foreign  in  extent  and  importance.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  cotton,  rice,  naval  stores 
(rosin,  oil  of  turpentine,  tar,  &c. ),  cotton  goods, 
timlier,  market  garden  produce,  phosphate  rock, 
and  crude  and  manufactured  fertilisers ;  the  value 
of  the  principnl  ex  porta  reaches  J30.000.000  in  a 
year  (the  most  important  being  idiosphnle*).  The 
imports  are  chiellv  salt,  iron,  ale,  brimstone,  kiiinite, 
ami  fruits  from  the  West  Indies.  There  is  a  large 
wholesale  distributing  trade  in  dry  goods,  clothing, 
dru>;s,  At.  ;  and  the  city  has  large  machine-shops, 
cotton-presses,  grist-mills,  cotton-mills,  rice-mills, 
ship  yards,  a  dry-dock  for  large  shins,  and  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
abounds  in  the  vicinity.  Whereas  only  6  tons  of 
phosphate  were  mined  in  1867,  the  amount  now 
annually  raised  is  about  300,000  tons. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1680 ;  a  few  years 
later  a  company  of  French  Huguenots,  exiled 
foi»  their  religion,  settled  at  this  place.    On  the 
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28th  June  1776  a  British  squadron  attacked  the 
garrison  on  Sullivan's  Island,  consisting  of  400 
men  uuder  Colonel  Moultrie,  who  defended  the 
place  with  success.  Charleston  was  afterwards 
besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  April  1.  1780, 
to  Mav  12,  when  it  was  surrendered  by  General 
Lincoln.  On  the  12th  of  April  1801,  the  Confed- 
erates initiated  the  civil  war  by  the  bomlwrdment 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  they  took  the  next  day. 
In  1881  alwmt  half  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
ami  a  considerable  part  was  not  rebuilt  until  after 
I860.  In  April  1803  a  Federal  fleet  of  nine  ironclad 
vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral  Dupont,  attacked 
the  fortifications  of  Charleston  without  success. 
After  a  long  siege  the  place  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates,  February  17,  1805.  On  3 1st  August 
18X0  the  city  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake  ; 
nearly  7000  buildings  were  either  destroyed  or 
seriously  injured,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  The 
earthquake  was  followed  by  a  very  general  recon- 
struction of  the  business  part  of  the  citv.  Pop. 
(1800)18,711;  (1820)24.780;  ( 1840)  29,261* ;( 1860) 
40.522  ;  ( 1870  )  48,956  ;  ( 1880  )  49.984  ;  ( 1890 )  64,955 
( more  than  half  coloured  j ;  (  1900  )  to,  HOT.  Charles- 
ton was  the  state  capital  till  171H). 

Charleston,  a  city,  the  capital  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  of  Kanawha  county,  is  situated  on  the 
Great  Kanawha  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elk, 
369  miles  WNVV.  of  Richmond  by  rail.  Large 
quantities  of  bituminous  coal  and  salt  are  procured 
near  by.  Charleston  was  made  state-capital  in 
1885,  having  l»een  so  previously  from  1870  to  1875. 
Pop.  (1880)4192;  (1890)6734. 

Charlestown  (Massachusetts).  See  Boston 
and  Bcnker  Hill. 

Charlet,  Nicolas  Tocssaint,  a  French 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Paris  in  1792,  held 
a  clerkship  under  the  Empire,  but  lost  it  at  the 
Restoration  ( 1815),  and  in  consequence  betook  him- 
self to  art.  After  studying  awhile  under  tiros,  he 
gradually  formed  for  himself  a  style  in  which  he 
had  no  rival.  The  Beranger  of  caricature,  he  was 
especially  successful  in  his  sketches  of  children  and 
military  incident.  His  drawings  numbered  about 
2000.  Charlet  died  October  29,  1845.  See  his  Life 
by  Lacombe  ( 1850)  and  the  study  by  Dayot  (1892). 

Charlevllle.  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse,  opposite  Slc/ieres, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  suspension 
bridge.  It  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  leather, 
and  beer  ;  and  the  Meuse  affords  facilities  for  trade 
in  coal,  iron,  slate,  wine,  and  nails.  Pop.  (1872) 
12,059  ;  ( 1886)  16,856  ;  ( 1891 )  1H.440. 

Charlevoix,  Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de, 
a  French  Jesuit  traveller,  was  born  in  St  Quentin 
in  1682,  twice  visited  Canada,  and  voyaged  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  He  published  his 
journal,  histories  of  San  Domingo,  Japan,  and 
Paraguay,  and  a  UiMoirt  rfe  la  Xuuvtllc  France 
(1744;  Eng.  trans.  New  York,  6  vols.  1865-72). 
He  died  at  La  Fleche  in  1761. 

Charlock.  See  Mustard. 

Charlotte,  capital  of  Mecklenburg  county. 
North  Carolina.  265  miles  EN  E.  of  Atlanta,  is 
the  terminus  of  several  railways,  has  manufac- 
tures of  carriages,  cotton  goods,"  tobacco,  \c,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  Presbyterian  university  (1807). 
Pop.  (1880  )  7094;  (1890)  11,555. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  born  at  Carlton  House, 
I>ondon,  7th  January  1796,  was  the  only  child  of 
the  future  George  IV.  and  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
who  parted  immediately  after  her  birth.  A  hright, 
lively,  warm -tempered  girl,  she  was  brought  up  in 
strict  seclusion,  tinder  various  governesses  and 
sub-governesses,  seeing  her  father  rarely,  and  her 
mother  only  for  two  hours  a  week-     Her  «ix 


months'  engagement  to  Prince  William  of  Orange 
she  herself  broke  off  in  June  1814,  greatly  to 
George's  fury ;  hau  the  match  come  oft  it  might 
have  liecn  as  momentous  in  its  consequences  as 
that  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  another  Prince 
William  of  Orange.  On  2d  May  1816  she  married 
Prince  Leojsild  of  Saxc-Coburg ;  but  the  marriage, 
a  happy  one,  was  cut  short  on  5th  Novemlier  lHl 7 
by  her  death,  after  giving  birth  to  a  still-born  U»y. 
See  the  Memoir  by  Lady  Rose  Weigall  (1874  ), 
and  the  monograph  by  Mrs  Herbert  Jones  (  1885 ). 

Charlotte  Amalie,  the  capital  of  the  West 
Indian  island  of  St  Thomas  (q.v.). 

Charlotteilhlirg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Spree,  3  miles  W.  of  Ilerlin,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  a  road  leading  through  the  ThitrgarUn. 
It  contains  a  royal  palace,  which  was  founded  in 
1696  for  Sophie  Charlotte,  the  second  wife  of 
Frederick  I.,  and  which  has  a  tine  park,  with  a 
large  orange-grove,  a  theatre,  and  a  mausoleum  ; 
here  are  the  remains  of  Frederick  William  III.  and 
his  queen,  with  their  statues  by  Rauch,  and  here 
their  son,  the  Emperor  William  I.,  was  interred  in 
18X8.  In  the  town  are  a  royal  institute  of  gla*s- 
painting,  an  artillery  and  engineering  school';  the 
manufactures  include  iron-wares,  machinery,  por- 
celain, gbiss,  paper,  leather,  chemicals,  and  beer. 
Pop.  ( INX.V1  42,371  :  ( 1 890,  as  extended  )  T0.K59. 

Charlotte  town,  the  capital  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  on  the  south  coast,  stands  on  the 
Hillsborough  estuary,  which  forms  a  secure  and 
commodious  harliour  lor  the  largest  vessels.  The 
town  has  t  wo  colleges,  an  iron-foundrv,  a  woollen- 
factory,  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Pop.  (1881) 
11,485;  (1891)  11,374. 

Charm  (through  Fr.  from  Lat.  carmen,  'a 
song'),  properly  a  form  of  words,  generally  in 
verse,  supposed  to  |toHsess  Mime  occult  power  of  a 
hurtful,  a  healing,  or  a  protective  kind ;  hence 
applied  to  anything  which  exercises  an  irresistible 
power  to  please  and  attract.  Charms  exert  their 
influence  either  by  Wing  recited,  or  by  being 
written  and  worn* on  the  person;  and,* in  this 
latter  case,  they  may  be  classed  with  Amulets 
(q.v.).  The  nature  of  this  superstition  is  consid- 
ered under  Incantation  :  see  also  Magic. 

f  hariiel*honse,  a  chaml>er  situated  in  a 
churchyard  or  other  burying-place,  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  dead  which  were  thrown  up  by  the 
grave-diggers  were  reverently  deposited.  It  was 
often  a  chapel  with  a  vault  beneath. 

Cliarnock,  Job,  went  to  India  about  1655,  and 
as  head  of  the  factory  at  Hugh,  transferred  the 
headquarters  to  Calcutta  (thus  founding  the  city) 
in  1686-90.    He  died  in  1693. 

Char  11  wood.  Forest,  See  Leicestershire. 

Charolaln  is  a  district  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Sadne-et- Loire,  noted  for  its  tine  cattle. 

Charon,  in  classical  mythology,  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  Nox,  is  first  mentioned  by  the  later 
writers  of  Greece.  His  duty  was  to  ferry  the 
shades  of  the  buried  dead  across  the  rivers  of  the 
under-world.  For  this  service  he  exacted  an 
oJ/ohiJi  from  each,  and  consequently  this  coin 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  tne  dead.  If  this 
rite  was  neglected,  Charon  refused  to  convey 
the  unhappy  shade  across,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
wander  rest  lessly  along  the  shores  of  Acheron.  He 
is  generally  represented  as  a  gloomy  old  man,  with 
a  rough  Ward  and  wretched  clothes.  In  the 
Etruscan  monuments  he  holds  a  hammer.  In  the 
folklore  of  modern  Greece  Charon  still  survives 
as  a  kind  of  shadowy  representative  of  death 
and  a  mysterious  under- world.  (The  Greek  is 
chUron;  the  English  pronunciation,  kurtin.) 
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fharpie  is  Lint  (q.v.)  for  medical  purposes. 
<  harqui.  See  Jerked  Beef. 
(  harr,  or  Char,  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of 
fn»h  water  tunes  in  the  salmon  and  trout  genus 
Sal  mo.  They  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  moun- 
tainous lakes— e. g.  in  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and 
in  the  English  Lake  district.  The  presence  of  charr 
ha*  also  been  recorded  in  Scotland  (especially  in 
Ltxrb  Earn ),  Ireland,  and  Wales ;  hut  their  British 
iK-adquarters  are  in  Windermere  and  the  adjacent 
t  nmlierland  and  Westmoreland  lakes.  The  charr 
differ*  fmra  the  true  salmon  only  in  a  few  small 
joints*,  such  as  the  restriction  of  the  vomer  teeth 
t.i  the  beail  of  that  bone ;  and  the  distinctions 
h»tvreen  the  numerous  recorde<i  species  of  charr 
•*fin  rather  local  variations  than  of  specific  im- 
[•irt&ure.  The  title  .V.  »ilrtlinus  is  one  of  the 
commonest;  S.  alpinwt  is  also  applied  to  both  Swiss 
uxl  English  chairs  ;  S.  umbla  is  sometimes  re- 
stricted as  the  title  of  the  ombre  chevalier  of  the 
lakes  of  Constance,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva ;  and 
Q»ny  other  names  indicate  slight  differences  in 
m*.  form,  colour,  &e.  The  common  English  and 
Swi*«  charr  is  distinguished  by  the  bright  red  and 
orang*  colour  of  the  abdomen  during  the  breeding 
.»***.  >n.  but  at  all  seasons  the  variable  colours  are 
rfif-ht  and  plea/ring.  They  thrive  only  in  clear 
water,  frequent  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lake,  and 
ford  on  insects  and  small  crustaceans.  At  the  end 
of  auiumn  and  lieginning  of  winter  they  leave  the 
lake  to  tind  in  the  inflowing  streams  the  stony 
U»tt*>m  necessary  for  the  deposition  of  the  ova. 
Die  charr  is  as  palatable  as  it  is  beautiful,  and  is 
mm-h  valued  an  a  dainty,  lroth  when  fresh  and 
•••tted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  habit  of 
catching  them  by  wholesale  netting  at  the  mouths 
of  stream*  at  the  lieginning  of  the  spawning  season 
ha*  led  to  a  great  reduction  of  their  numbers  in 
th*  English  hikes.  The  American  charr  (6*.  fonti- 
I*  bred  by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  has 
l«n  introduced  Into  Britain. 

( harron*  Pierre,  a  French  moralist  and  theo- 
ludan,  >Mirn  at  Paris  in  1541.  He  studied  for  the 
law,  but  after  Wing  called  to  the  Paris  bar,  entered 
the  church,  and  became  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  yJitniueA,  or  party  of  moderate  Catholics.  He 
■mailed  the  league  in  his  Discount  ChrHiens  ( 1589), 
Tindi<*ated  Catholicism  against  Protestantism  in  his 
treatise  l.t*  Troix  VrriUx  ( 1594),  and  in  his  chief 
work,  the  treatise  Fte  lit  Sftgeute  ( 1601 ),  took  a  scepti- 
cal attitude  towards  all  forms  of  religion.  He  died 
in  160.1  He  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Montaigne, 
to  whom  he  was.  as  a  writer,  immeasurably  in- 
ferior, and  from  whose  essays  he  borrowed  freely. 
An  edition  of  his  principal  "work  was  published  at 
Pans,  in  1789. 

Chart,  a  marine  or  hydrographical  map,  exhibit- 
ing a  portion  of  a  sea  or  other  water,  with  the 
blinds,  coasts  of  contiguous  land,  soundings,  cur- 
rent*. &c.  (see  Map).  Chart-making  has  been 
traced  back  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  ceu- 
tnry ;  now  must  civilised  countries  have  their  sys- 
tem of  charts.  In  the  English  service,  when  coasts 
hare  lieen  surveyed  bv  the  Admiralty,  charts  are 
engraved,  and  are  solo*  at  various  prices,  from  3s. 
Aiwn  to  6d.  each.  This  price  is  below  their  cost, 
the  object  lieing  to  encourage  their  general  use 
w  much  a«  possible.  The  navigating  charts,  show- 
ing the  dangers  of  coasts  with  sufficient  clearness 
t«»  enable  mariners  to  avoid  them,  are  generally 
on  the  wale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile ;  those  of 
law  sire  show  all  the  intricacies  of  the  coast. 
The  rocirhant-service  is  supplied  with  charts  by 
agent*,  who  receive  a  stock  from  the  Admiralty, 
»nd  keep  them  on  sale.  The  preparation  of  charts 
ii  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Hydrographical  Depart- 
ment at  the  Admiralty.     In  the  financial  year 


as  represented  in  the  national  estimates,  a  sum  of 
about  £14,000  is  provided  for  the  branch  that  takes 
charge  of  the  engraving  of  the  charts,  irrespective 
of  the  surveying,  which  always  costs  a  much  larger 
sum.  The  Admiralty  sells  annually  some  140,000 
charts,  liesides  supplying  the  navy  gratis.  Several 
ships  of  the  navy,  besides  colonial  gunboats  and 
hired  steamers,  are  usually  engaged  in  examining 
and  charting  seas  and  coasts.  See  the  articles 
Geography,  Sea,  Sounding,  Challenger  Ex- 
pedition, &c 

The  United  States  coast  survey,  a  vast  under- 
taking, was  l>egun  in  1807,  carried  on  intermit- 
tently till  1845,  and  since  then  more  systematically, 
save  during  the  civil  war,  under  Professor  Bacho 
and  his  successor.  Professor  Pierce.  In  the  Ameri- 
can service,  the  coasts  of  the  Cnitcd  States  are 
surveyed  and  the  charts  produced  by  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey  attached  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  unsurveyed  foreign  coasts  are  sur- 
veyed by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  charts 
Iteing  produced  by  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy 
Department.  The  coast  and  geodetic  charts  are 
sold  at  from  10  cents  to  $1  each,  being  the  cost  of 
printing  and  paper.  Naval  vessels  are  supplied 
free.     The  charts  are  obtainable  at  coast  and 

feodetic  survey  agencies  at  all  seaports  of  the 
'nited  States/  They  exhibit  accurate  and  minute 
topography  as  far  inland  as  will  supply  landmarks 
for  the  navigator,  or  serve  for  purposes  of  defence  ; 
the  shore  line  at  high-water  and  sanding  to  mean 
low-water ;  soundings,  contours,  and  material  of 
bottom  at  different  depths  ;  liars,  channels,  sailing 
■  ranges  and  directions ;  true  meridian  anil  compass 
variation,  rocks,  reefs,  buoys,  beacons,  lights  ;  tide 
establishment,  detailed  explanation  of  lighthouses 
and  signal  stations.  They  are  carefully  corrected 
for  every  sulmtantial  change  in  any  of  those  feat- 
ures.  They  range  in  scale  from  g4'e8  (30*401  inches 
to  the  nautical  mile)  to  ,  uJinm  (tHv  °f  an  iRcn  t° 
the  nautical  mile),  and  comprise  sailing  charts, 
general  charts,  coast  charts,  and  harbour  charts. 

The  term  chart  is  also  given  to  a  graphical  repre- 
sentation, by  curves  or  otherwise,  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  any  varying  magnitude— temperature, 
barometric  pressure,  population,  prices,  Ac.  See 
Graphic  Methods,  temperature,  Storms,  &c 

Charta*  Magna.   See  Magna  Charta. 

Charte.  a  charter  or  system  of  constitutional 
law,  embodied  in  a  single  document.  The  fitst 
such  charter  in  France  is  known  as  the  Grande 
Charte,  or  the  Charter  of  King  John  (in  1355). 
But  the  constitution  to  which  the  term  Charte  is 
most  frequently  applied  is  that  in  which  Louis 
XVIII.  solemnly  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the 
nation  on  his  restoration  in  1814.  This  Charte  has 
ever  since  l>cen  considered  the  fundamental  law  of 
constitutional  monarchy  when  that  form  of  govern- 
ment has  existed  in  France.  A  modification  of  it 
was  sworn  to,  29th  August  1830,  by  Louis- Phili|i]ie, 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  explicitly 
recognised.  This  Charte  in  its  turn  Wame  a 
nullity  by  the  revolution  of  February  1848. 

Charter  (Lat.  charta;  (Jr.  charte,  'paper,'  or 
'  anything  written  upon,'  from  charasso,  'I  scratch' 
or 'write  ).  In  its  most  general  signification,  char- 
ter is  nearly  synonymous  with  rfwiand  instrument 
(see  Deed),  and  is  applied  to  almost  any  formal 
writing,  in  evidence  of  a  grant,  contract,  or  other 
transaction  between  man  and  man.  In  private  law, 
its  most  im|K>rtant  use  is  in  the  alienation  of  real 
estates,  the  writing  given  to  the  new  proprietor  by 
the  old,  in  proof  of  the  transference  title,  being 
usually  called  a  charter.  In  public  law,  the  name 
is  given  to  those  formal  deeds  by  which  sovereigns 
guarantee  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  subjects, 
or  by  which  a  sovereign  state  guarantees  th«>se  of  a 
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colony  or  other  dependency  (see  Chabte,  Maona 
Charta).  There  is  another  sense  of  the  term  in 
which  it  is  in  a  measure  intermediate  between  the 
two  we  have  mentioned — viz.  where  we  speak  of 
the  charter  of  a  hank  or  other  company  or  associa- 
tion. In  this  sense  it  signifies  an  instrument 
by  which  powers  and  privileges  are  conferred  by 
the  state  on  a  select  body  of  persons  for  a  special 
ohject  (see  Banking,  Corporation,  and  (under 
Company)  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY,  &a). 

This  is  the  general  use  of  the  term  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  grant  of  authority  from  the  state 
or  the  United  States,  creating  a  corporation,  defin- 
ing its  powers,  privileges,  rights,  and  franchises. 
A  charter  of  a  private  corporation,  on  the  faith  of 
which  property  has  been  given,  is  a  contract  within 
the  meaning  of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
Article  I.,  sect.  10,  which  declares  that  no  state 
shall  make  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. And  while  the  state  legislatures  have  no 
power  to  set  aside  or  essentially  modify  charters 
that  come  within  this  prohibition,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  corpora'ors,  it  is  confined  to  transac- 
tions involving  property  and  rights  which  may  be 
asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.  This  prohibition  does 
not  debar  the  state  from  exercising  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  nor  prevent  the  exercise  of  its 
general  police  power.  Charters  of  municipal  and 
public  corporations  are  not  beyond  legislative 
control ;  and  the  power  to  change  and  adapt  them 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created  is 
implied  in  every  enactment  creating  them.  But 
most  of  the  charters  in  the  United  States  have  in 
them  a  clause  reserving  to  the  state  the  power  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  them  at  pleasure.  In  some 
states  the  courts  nave  power  to  grant  charters  to 
social,  charitable,  and  religious  organisations,  while 
the  state  officers  are  authorised  by  law  to  grant 
charters  for  manufacturing,  mining,  railroad,  and 
other  corporations  for  purposes  of  trade. 

Royal  Charters,  generally  written  in  Latin, 
are  of  two  kinds :  I.  Grant*  of  lands,  houses, 
honours,  or  liberties  to  persons  who  did  not  previ- 
ously possess  them  ;  II.  Charters  coniirming  grants 
previously  made,  and  therefore  called  '  Charters  of 
Confirmation.'  Confirmation  charters  are  of  three 
kinds  :  ( 1 )  Charters  confirming  previous  grant*, 
without  reciting  them  ;  (2)  Charters  of  simple  con- 
firmation, without  addition  of  anything  new ; 
(3)  Charters  reciting  previous  charters  and  confirm- 
ing them,  with  addition  of  something  new.  These 
last  two  classes  of  charters  are  called  charters  of 

*  Inspexinius,'  or  'Vidimus,'  from  the  word  used 
by  the  granter  in  saying  that  he  has  seen  the 
charter  which  he  confirms.  Royal  charters  gener- 
ally contain  seven  clauses  :  ( 1 )  The  '  Premises  — Le. 
the  name  and  style  of  the  granter,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  charter  is  addressed,  the  name  and  style 
of  the  grantee,  the  reason  why  the  grant  is  made, 
and  the  description  of  the  thing  granted  ;  (2)  the 
4  Tenendum  and  Habendum  '— Le.  the  way  in  which 
the  thing  granted  is  to  be  held  and  had ;  ( 3 )  the 

*  Reddendo,'  the  return  of  rent  or  service  which  is 
to  be  made  to  the  granter  by  the  grantee;  (4) 
the  '  Quare  Volumus,'  or  order  that  the  grantee 
should  have  the  thing  granted,  under  certain 
penalties  ;  ( 5 )  the  '  Sealing '  or  '  Signature  *  clause, 
setting  forth  the  seal,  signature,  or  subscription 
by  which  the  charter  is  authenticated ;  ( 6 )  the 
'His  Testibus,'  or  testing-clause,  enumerating 
the  persons  present  as  witnesses  to  the  granting 
of  the  charter;  (7)  the  'Date,'  setting  forth  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the  charter  was 
granted. 

Charter  in  the  law  of  Scotland  is  the  written 
evidence  of  a  grant  of  heritable  property  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  feudal  law— viz.  that 
the  grantee,  or  person  obtaining,  shall  pay  at 


stated  periods  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  certain 
services  to  the  granter,  or  person  conferring  the 
property.  The  granter  of  a  charter,  in  virtue  of 
the  power  which  he  thus  retains  over  the  property 
and  its  proprietor,  is  called  the  superior ;  and  the 
grantee,  in  consequence  of  the  services  which  he 
undertakes  to  render,  the  vassal ;  whilst  the  stipu- 
lated sum  to  be  paid,  or  service  to  be  rendered,  is 
called  the  duty. 

Charters  are  either  blench  or  feu,  from  the  nature 
of  the  service  stipulated— a  nif  or  de  mc,  from  the 
kind  of  holding  or  relation  betweeu  the  granter 
and  grantee ;  and  original  or  by  progress,  from 
being  first  or  renewed  grants  ot  the  subjects  in 
question. 

Wench  and  Feu  Charters. — The  duty  which  the 
suj>erior  required  of  his  vassal  in  former  times  was 
almost  always  military  service,  and  the  vassal  was 
then  technically  said  '  to  hold  ward  '—  to  hold  on 
condition  of  warding  or  defending  his  su]<erior. 
But  subsequent  to  the  rel>ellion  of  174.>,  in  which 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  feudal  relation 
were  experienced,  this  holding  was  nltolishcd  (20 
Geo.  III.  chap.  50),  and  the  only  duties  which  it  has 
since  been  lawful  to  insert  in  charters  are  Unich 
and  feu  duties.  The  former  is  a  merely  nominal 
payment— a  penny  Scots,  a  red  rose,  or  the  like,  si 
petatttr  tantum  (should  it  be  asked) ;  the  latter  is 
a  consideration  of  some  real  value.  Original  blench 
charters  having  lost  all  object,  and  having  no  other 
effect  but  that  of  subjecting  superiors  to  consider- 
able expense  in  keeping  up  their  titles,  have  liecome 
rare  in  modern  practice.  The  forms  of  charters 
varying  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  granted,  and  the  relations  established  be- 
tween the  granter  and  grantee,  are  of  a  highly 
technical  nature. 

The  Charter  of  Resignation  proceeds  upon  the 
formal  surrender  of  the  lands  or  other  rights  into 
the  hands  of  the  superior  for  the  purpose  of  obtain 
ing  a  new  grant  in  favour  of  the  resigner,  w  ith 
some  change  of  the  destination,  or  in  favour  of  a 
purchaser  or  other  disponee.  This  is  termed  a 
resignation  in  farorcm.  But  when  the  property  is 
surrendered  in  order  to  remain  with  the  superior, 
the  resignation  is  then  said  to  be  ad  remanentiam. 
In  former  times  resignations  were  transacted  with 
solemn  formality  by  delivery  of  a  staff  or  baton, 
as  the  symbol  of  surrender,  into  the  hands  of 
the  superior,  who,  if  the  purpose  was  im  favorem, 
returned  the  symbolic  staff  to  the  person  to  lie 
invested  with  the  lands,  or  to  his  attorney,  the 
whole  transaction  l»eing  recorded  in  the  form  of  a 
notarial  instrument. 

Crown  charters  of  resignation  or  confirmation 
proceed  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Barons  of  Ex- 
chequer, as  the  royal  commissioners  in  Scotland 
since  the  union  of  the  crowns,  for  receiving  resig- 
nations and  granting  new  infeftmente  to  crown 
vassals.  The  charter  is  preceded  by  the  signature 
or  order  under  the  royal  superscription,  with  con- 
sent of  the  barons,  setting  forth  the  terms  in  which 
the  charter  is  to  be  expressed.  After  several  other 
proceedings,  the  charter  is  finally  'completed  by 
sealing.  Previous  to  1707  the  Great  Seal  of  Scot- 
land was  appended  to  crown  charters,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  union  another  seal  was  substituted.  The 
royal  charters  of  Scotland  are  recorded  in  the 
Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  which  is  extant  from 
about  1300  A.D.,  and  continued  to  the  present 
time.  There  are,  however,  numerous  charters  by 
the  early  Scottish  kings  not  recorded  in  the 
Register,  but  extant  in  private  collections  and  in 
the  chartularies  of  religious  houses.  Ancient 
charters  are  usually  remarkable,  for  the  excellence 
of  their  writing  and  the  brevity  and  conciseness 
of  their  stvle.  See  Innes'  Lecture*  on  Legal 
Antiquities;   Chassats  Traite  dts  Statute,  d*. 
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(Paris,  1845):  Bell's  Law  Dictionary;  Menries  on  I 
Conveyancing. 

Charterhouse  (a  corruption  of  Chartreuse, 
•  Carthusian  ' )  is  the  name  of  a  famous  hospital  and 
school  which  occupied  a  joint-building  in  Charter- 
bouse  Square.  London,  till  1872,  when  the  school 
»a»  transferred  to  (iodalming  in  Surrev.  The  1 
Charterhouse  was  instituted  in  1611  by  Thomas  1 
Sutton,  of  Castle  Camps,  Cambridgeshire.  The 
mtc  had  been  occupied  by  a  Carthusian  monastery 
founded  in  1371  ),  but  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  it  was  made  a  place 
uf  deposit  for  his  nets  and  pavilions.  After  under- 
^'••ing  many  alterations,  anu  passing  into  the  posses- 
«nn  <>f  various  distinguished  j>ersons,  it  was  final  I  v  . 
rurcha-cd  from  Lord  Suffolk  for  £13,000  by  ' 
Thorna*  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  revenues 
<>f  upwards  of  twenty  manors,  lordships,  and  other 
states  in  various  parts  of  England.  This  '  master- 
pi^ce  of  Protestant  English  charity,'  as  old  Fuller  ; 
call*  it,  serves  three  uses — it  is  an  asylum  for  poor 
Wtbren.  an  educational  and  a  religious  institu- 
tion :  hence  I  {aeon  terms  it  a  '  triple  good.'  The  poor 
brethren  are  eighty  in  number.  None  are  admitted 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  only  those  who  have 
t«  householders  are  eligible.  Each  brother  has  1 
a  *parate  apartment,  a  share  of  attendance  from 
-iituiesties,  an  ample  though  plain  diet,  and  an 
allowance  of  about  £36  a  vear  for  clothes  and  other 
matters,  and  four  wecks%  holiday  every  autumn. 
The  brethren  must  be  bachelors  and  luetnliers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Among  the  poor  brethren 
in  bvgonc  years  were  Dryden's  antagonist,  Elkanah 
Settle  John  Ragford,  antiquary ;  Isaac  de  Uruot, 
a  descendant  of  (irotius  ;  Alexander  Machean,  who 
i«M>te.l  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary ;  John  (irey, 
electrician  ;  and— one  could  not  omit  him — '  Colonel 
Newcome,' 

There  are  thirty  junior  scholarships,  worth 
Co  a  year,  open  to  all  boys  between  twelve 
ml  fourteen  years  of  age  by  public  competi- 
tion on  conditions  nettled  in  accordance  with  the 
•iirwion  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  (1868),  the 
M  system  of  direct  nomination  by  the  gover- 
nors having  been  wholly  altolisheu.  There  are 
.&]*o  thirty  senior  scholarships,  of  £95  value,  for 
twy»  of  l»etween  fourteen  and  tifteeu  who  have 
Wo  at  least  a  twelvemonth  in  the  school ;  and 
tire  annual  exhibitions  of  £80  for  four  years  for 
W*  leaving  school.  In  addition  to  the"  scholars 
»  large  numlier  of  hoys  are  sent  to  the  Charter- 
house  because  of  its*  reputation.  These  either 
l««nl  with  the  masters  or  attend  simply  during 
the  day.  The  number  of  extra  boarders  is  now 
&loot  460.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction 
<>i  the  Queen,  fifteen  governors,  and  the  master 
himself,  whose  salary  from  the  foundation  is  £800 
>*r  annum.  The  hospital  has  now  a  separate 
£<>veroing  body.  Among  the  eminent  persons 
"iueated  in  this  establishment  have  been  Isaac 
P*rrow.  Sir  William  (Judge)  Blackstone,  Addison, 
>;«ele,  John  Weslev,  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  George 
'■rote,  Thackeray,  John  Leech,  and  Sir  Charles 
Ewtlake.  The  new  school  at  Godalming,  designed 
Hardwick,  forms  a  large  quadrangle,  with  a 
.T4tehoa.se  tower  130  feet  high,  and  a  chapel  rich 
'.n  stained  glass.  The  old  school  premises  were  , 
*<l'i  to  the  Merchant  Tavlore'  School,  which  is 
aow  installed  here  in  handsome  new  school  build-  ■ 
tags  erected  in  1870-72.  The  quaint  Charterhouse 
knspital  and  chapel  still  remain  on  the  old  site,  i 
The  chapel  contains  Sutton's  tomb.  See  works  by 
Dr  Haiff  Brown  (1879),  and  Eardly-Wilmot  and 
Streatfield  (1894). 


f»party  (charta  partita— as  being  orig- 
inally written  in  duplicate  on  one  parchment,  I 
*oica  was  then  divided  by  a  straight  line,  so  I 


that  the  parte  should  tally)  is  the  common  written 
form  in  which  the  contract  of  affreightment  is 
expressed — viz.  the  hiring  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
a  ship  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  The  case  of 
carriage  of  passengers  at  sea  is  under  different 
regulations.  The  carriage  of  goods  is  often  left  to 
rest  on  bills  of  lading,  or  even  mere  oral  arrange- 
ment, but  a  charter-party  with  a  sixpenny  stamp 
is  the  proper  and  safe  arrangement.  It  is  executed 
by  the  owner  or  his  accredited  agent ;  abroad,  the 
master  has  authority  to  sign.  It  identifies  the  ship 
by  name,  by  tonnage  measurement,  and  by  place. 
The  obligations  of  parties  nre  generally  expressed 
with  fullness.  The  chief  of  these  are  that  the  ship 
is  seaworthy,  and  is  furnished  with  necessary 
tackle,  and  with  a  lit  master  and  crew.  Unsea- 
worthiness may  Ik?  caused  by  the  manner  of  stow- 
age. The  masters  knowledge  of  the  particular 
norts  and  perils  on  the  voyage  is  included  in  his 
fitness.  The  ship  is  also  ltound  to  have  the  proper 
papers  and  clearances.  The  ship  must  be  ready  to 
receive  cargo  at  the  time  sj>eeitied  ;  and  in  general, 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  ship  would  entitle  the 
charterer  t«»  cancel  the  contract.  The  voyage  must 
be  performed  according  to  the  rules  of  good  sea- 
manship, necessity  lteing  required  to  justify  any 
deviation  from  the  route.  The  matter  of  compul- 
sory pilotage  depends  upon  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts.  Due  care  is  to  l>e  shown  in  loading  and 
unloading,  and  the  goods  must  Iks  safely  delivered 
at  the  port  of  discharge.  On  the  other  hand  the 
freighter  must  have  a  lawful  cargo  ready  at  the 
time  agreed  upon  ;  in  this  case  also  delay  would 
generally  entitle  the  shipowner  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract, or  at  least  to  claim  damages  for  detention. 
The  freight  is  sometimes  a  lump  sum  for  the 
voyage  :  sometimes  so  much  per  ton  or  per  week. 

The  execution  of  a  charter-partv  does  not  super- 
sede the  granting  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  (q.v.)  or 
receipts  for  the  cargo,  which  are  not  only  useful  in 
fixing  the  condition  and  quantity  of  the  goods, 
but  are  the  documents  of  title  by  which  the  owner- 
ship of  cargo  may  be  transferred  during  vovage. 
In  the  case  of  general  ships,  which  are  advertised 
for  a  certain  voyage,  the  shipowner  becomes  a 
common  carrier,  bound  to  carry  goods  tendered 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  advertisement,  but 
in  this  case  no  charter-party  is  executed.  In  coast- 
ing voyages  mere  receipts,  not  formal  bills  of 
lading,  are  often  used.  In  settling  freight  at  the 
port  of  discharge,  the  weight  or  measurement  of 
cargo  there  is  prima  facie  the  criterion,  but  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  weight,  &c.  has  altered  during 
voyage.  Where  an  advance  against  or  prepay- 
ment of  freight  is  made,  the  law  of  Scotland  "is 
that  this  may  be  recovered,  even  though  the  voyage 
fail ;  in  England,  on  the  other  hand,  Itoth  shipper 
and  consignee  are  liable  for  freight,  and  the  master 
has  a  lien  on  cargo  for  freight.  But  it  is  common 
under  a  cesser  clause  for  the  charterer  to  stipulate 
that  his  personal  liability  for  freight  and  demurrage 
shall  cease  when  the  loading  is  completed,  so  that 
in  most  cases  the  master  looks  to  his  lien  for 
security.  When  the  goods  arrive  damaged,  the 
consignee  is  bound  to  take  them,  and  settle  the 
freight  subject  to  a  claim  for  damages ;  he  cannot 
abandon  the  goods  for  the  freight.  If  the  freighter 
take  the  goods  at  an  intermediate  port,  the  ship 
being  unable  to  proceed  further,  a  proportion  of 
freight  is  due  ;  and  this  is  also  the  cose  where  some 
of  tlie  goods  are  lost,  if  enough  was  not  lost  to 
justify  abandonment.  Except  on  a  time  charter, 
the  duration  of  a  voyage,  which  may  depend  on 
chwing  of  navigation  by  ice,  &c,  is  entirely-  at  the 
risk  of  the  shipowner.  Dead  freight  is  paid  for 
unoccupied  space  in  the  shin  where  a  full  cargo 
has  been  promised.  Apart  from  stipulation,  the 
shipowner  is  liable  for  the  goods  shipped  in  their 
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original  condition,  except  where  that  condition  is 
altered  hv  perils  of  tlie  sea,  hostile  force,  and 
inevitable  accident.  It  is  now  common,  however, 
by  indemnity  clauses  in  charter- parties  to  protect 
the  owner  from  liability  for  even-  damage  that  can 
be  covered  by  insurance.  Hv  statute,  owners  are 
not  liable  for  fire,  or  for  the  fault  of  a  compulsory 
pilot ;  and  in  no  case  are  thev  liable  lieyond  a  sum 
representing  £15  per  ton  of  the  ship's  measurement. 
It  is  always  an  important  question  whether  the 
arrangements  made  about  the  ship  place  the 
charterer  in  the  position  of  an  owner,  or  whether 
the  owner  retains  such  a  possession  and  control 
of  the  ship  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  a  lien  for 
freight,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  incur  liability 
for  repairs  and  supplies,  and  for  damages  caused 
by  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew. 

"  In  the  United  States,  the  law  relating  to  charter- 
parties  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  just  l»een 
explained.  When  the  charterer  has  complete  con- 
trol over  the  voyage,  he  is  generally  considered  the 
owner  for  the  voyage.  But  if  the  charter-party  let* 
only  the  use  of  the  vessel,  the  owner  retaining 
possession  and  control  over  its  navigation,  the  char- 
terer is  regarded  as  merely  a  contractor  for  a  par- 
ticular service,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
owner  are  unchanged.  The  usual  printed  parts  of 
a  charter-party  are  construed  like  covenants  in  a 
deed,  but  charter-parties  are  often  informal  instru- 
ments, and  are  therefore  construed  as  liberally  as 
other  mercantile  contracts,  preserving  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties.  The  courts  incline  to  construe 
a  charter-party  as  a  contract  for  affreightment, 
charging  the  shipowners  as  carriers. 

Charters  Towers*  a  mining  township  of 
North-east  Queensland,  situated  on  the  northern 
spurs  of  the  Towers  Mountain,  820  miles  N\V.  of 
llrisbane.  It  dates  from  the  gold  discovery  here 
of  1871-72,  and  was  incorporated  in  1877.  It  has 
railway  connection  with  Towns vi lie  on  the  coast. 
I'p  till  1H9I,  when  the  |»op.  was  4597  *<>f  the  field, 
14,129),  the  gold-lieU  h.id  yielded  over  2,9X1.000 1«. 

Chartier,  Alain,  who  was  bom  at  Bayeux  in 
1380,  and  died  before  1441-  jierhai**  in  1435— lived 
at  the  court  of  Charles  \  I.  and  Charles  VII. 
as  secretary.  According  to  a  famous  (but  quite 
unhistorical }  story,  the  Dauphine  Margaret, 
daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  herself 
a  iKMitess,  once  kissed  him  as  he  lay  asleep,  in 
token  of  her  admiration  of  his  verses.  His  chief 
poetical  piece  is  the  Livrt.  dot  Quatrt  Dames, 
which  was  written  shortly  after  Agincourt,  ami  in 
which  four  ladies  alternately  bewail  the  deaths 
of  their  lovers  who  fell  in  the  battle.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  \*mn  is  sincere,  and  the  expression 
is  often  graceful  and  dignified.  Chartier  showed 
considerable  skill  in  handling  the  bailade  and 
other  lyrical  forms,  but  he  is  more  interesting  as 
a  prose-writer  than  as  a  poet.  In  his  own  dav 
he  was  known  as  the  '  father  of  eloquence.'  His 
chief  prose  works  are  Le  Vurial,  an  exposure  of 
the  vices  of  the  court ;  L Esfitrance,  an  attack  on 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  Quadriloge 
Jnrr.etif  ,  a  noble  appeal  to  Frenchmen  to  unite  for 
the  deliverance  ot  their  land  from  the  foreigner. 
Chartier  was  a  sincere  patriot,  and  his  writing 
often  rises  into  grave  and  moving  eloquence. 
He  bravely  es|H>used  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
labouring  class,  and  he  did  much  to  re-animate  his 
countrymen  in  their  struggle  with  England.  '  It 
is  the  eternal  glory  of  Alain  Chattier,'  savs  M. 
tJeruzez,  '  to  have  announced  the  mission  of  .feanne 
d'Arc.'  His  writings  summoned  his  countrymen 
to  the  task  which  they  performed  under  the  "Maid 
of  Orleans.  He  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  he  deserves.  There  is  no  better  edition 
of  hiM  works  than  Duchesne's  (1617).    See  mono- 


graphs by  Delaunay  (1876)  and  Joret-Desclosieres 
<  ISj  7  >. 

Chartism,  a  movement  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  working 
classes,  rising  out  of  widespread  national  distress* 
and  popular  disa[tpointment  with  the  results  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Before  that  period  the 
middle  classes  had  sought  popular  aid  toward* 
obtaining  their  own  enfranchisement.  The  assist 
ance  was  given,  the  i>eople  expecting  to  receive 
help  in  their  turn.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  agitation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  mender* 
returned  to  parliament  were  indifferent,  or  opposed, 
to  any  further  change  in  the  political  arrangements 
of  the  country.  The  middle  classes  were  satisfied 
with  their  owti  success,  and  generally  hwked  with 
small  favour  on  projects  for  the  further  extension 
of  political  influence  among  the  masses.  Lord  John 
Russell  especially  deprecated  further  change  as  a 
breach  of  fnith  with  those  who  had  carried  the 

I  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  This  political  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  misery  due  to  failing  harvests  and  to  a  season 
of  commercial  depression  which  set  in  about  1837. 
Food  liecame  dear,  wages  fell,  factories  were  closed, 
and  work  was  scarce.  The  people  associate*!  their 
sufferings  with  their  want  of  direct  influence  upon 
the  government,  and  agitation  for  an  extended 
franco ise  began. 

In  1838  the  representatives  of  the  working-men 
drew  up  a  programme  emlsidying  their  views  on 
political  reform,  and  called  the  '  People's  Charter.' 
Ita  six  *  |K>ints  '  were  :  ( 1 )  Manhood  suffrage  ;  (2) 
equal  electoral  districts;  (3)  vote  by  ballot:  (4) 
annual  parliament*  ;  (5)  abolition  of  property  quali- 
fication for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  (6)  payment  of  members  of  parliament  for 
their  services.  The  programme  thus  drawn  up 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Immense  meet- 
ings, attended  by  enormous  crowds  of  people, 
were  held  all  over  the  country.  The  most  pro- 
minent leader  of  the  Chartist  agitation  was  Feargns 
O'Connor,  an  Irishman,  whose  jwiper  the  Xarthern 
Star  had  a  circulation  of  50,000.  Others  were 
Attwood,  Lovett,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Ernest  Jones, 
and  Thomas  CiMiper.  The  mass  of  the  work- 
ing-men in  the  industrial  centres  supported  the 
movement;  and  while  many  of  them  exclusively 
advocated  an  appeal  to  moral  force,  a  great  number 
insisted  on  violent  methods.  A  body  calling  iteelf 
the.  National  Convention,  elected  by  the  Chartists 
throughout  the  kingdom,  met  in  London  and  after- 
wards in  Birmingham  in  1839.  It  proposed  to  the 
|»eople  various  means  of  coercing  the  legislature  into 
submission,  recommending,  among  other  things,  a 
run  on  the  savings-banks  for  gold,  abstinence  from 
excisable  articles,  exclusive  dealing,  and  in  the 
last  resort,  universal  cessation  from  lal>our.  Dur- 
ing its  sittings  a  collision  took  place  witli  the 
military  in  Birmingham.    Public  meetings  were 

!  forbidden,  and  alarming  excesses  were  committed 
by  the  irritated  mob.  In  June  1839  a  petition  in 
favour  of  the  Charter  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  signed  by  1,280,000  persons.  The  House 
refused  to  name  a  day  for  its  consideration,  by  a 
majority  of  237  to  148,  and  the  National  Conven- 
tion retaliated  by  advising  the  people  to  cease 
from  work  throughout  the  country.  Fortunately, 
this  advice  was  not  followed ;  bnt  the  disturWnce* 
increased,  and  in  November  an  outbreak  at  New- 
port,  in  Monmouthshire,  took  place,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  ten  jiersons  and  the  wounding 
of  great  numbers.  For  taking  part  in  this  wild 
insurrection,  three  of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to 
death,  but  their  punishment  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  transportation.  In  1842  great  riota  took 
place  in  the  northern  and  midland  district*,  not 
directly  originated  by  the  Chartists,  but  < 
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and  aided  by  them  after  the  disturbances  began.  It 
i*  a  strung  proof  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
animated  the  Chartists,  that  they  opposed  the 
adtation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  as  a 
measure  likely  to  make  f<»od  cheap,  to  keep  wage* 
down,  and  thereby  to  lienefit  only  the  middle 
rlaaws.  In  1848  the  Chartist  movement  came  to 
a  head  through  the  agitation  conseiiuent  on  the 
revolution  in  France.  Great  uneasiness  prevailed, 
specially  at  many  of  the  industrial  centres,  and 
rwngs  were  feared.  But  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tion of  the  movement  t<iok  place  in  London,  where 
a  gigantic  meeting  on  Kennington  Common  was 
announced  for  the  10th  of  April.  It  was  to  l>e 
attended  by  half  a  million  of  men,  who  were  to 
carry  to  parliament  a  petition  for  reform  signed  by 
»it  million  names.  Such  rumours  excited  great 
alarm.  The  procewsion  was  forbid<len.  Military 
measure*  were  taken  by  tin*  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
prevent  violence,  and  about  200,000  special  con- 
>nli)es  were  enrolled  (amongst  whom  was  Louis 
Napoleon,  afterwards  eni|>eror ).  After  all  this  pre- 
(*ration  the  demonstration  proved  a  failure.  (July 
.Ht.Ott)  gathered  on  Kennington  Common,  and  their 
leader?  shrink  from  a  conflict  with  the  authorities. 
<>g  examining  the  monster  petition  it  was  found 
liiat  the  signatures  were  fictitious  to  an  unheard-of 
eitent.  yet  the  genuine  ones  amounted  to  nearly 
t»u  millions. 

Since  Chartism  has  gradually  died  out.  Its 
wilitkal  principles  were  not  new.  The  Duke  of 
KHiraomt  in  17 SO  introduced  n  bill  into  the  House 
•>f  bird*  to  give  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliament*,  and  earlier  than  this  John  Cartwright 
1 1  v.l  had  advocated  earnestly  not  only  these  but 
iU  vote  by  1  ►allot.  In  1780  Charles  James  Fox 
•ieclared  himself  in  favour  of  the  identical  six 
foist*  which  were  afterwards  included  in  the 
Charter.  And  in  1792  Grey,  Erskine,  Mackintosh, 
i*l  rnanv  others,  formed  a  4  Society  of  Friends  of 
:je  People,'  which  aimed  at  obtaining  a  very  large 
mansion  of  the  franchise. 

hut  while  the  |>olitical  side  of  Chartism  was  the 
ni-wt  prominent,  it  should  l»e  recognised  that  the 
sweoce  of  it  was  economic  and  social.  As  one  of 
i:-  leaders  said,  it  was  a  '  knife  ami  fork  question.' 
The  movement  was  primarily  due  to  economic 
Miffering,  and  many  of  the  remedies  proposed  were 
"■tron^ly  socialistic  in  tendency.  The  reviving  and 
inrreasing  prosperity  of  the  .country  after  the 
*»l lapse  of  Chartism  in  1848  effectually  prevented  a 
return  of  the  same  spirit  of  discontent.  This  -ir 
i-rity  was  due  not  only  to  the  Repeal  of  the  C'-orn 
L»*>,  but  to  the  great  industrial  and  colonial 
-tpansion  of  Britain  which  took  a  fresh  start 
*!«wt  the  same  time.  Through  the  Reform  Bills 
<*  1SW7  and  1885,  and  the  Ballot  Act  of  1872.  the 
w<  important  demands  of  the  ('barter  have  lieen 
«iUt*ntially  conceded.  Industrial  prosperity  and 
political  reform,  with  the  development  of  trades 
unions  and  of  the  co-operative  system,  have  worked 
»  derided  change  in  the  position  of  the  working- 
cla***  as  contrasted  with  their  wretched  lot  in  the 
period  about  1840.  See  the  articles  on  Cooper  and 
O'CossoR;  Cooper's  Life,  written  by  Hirnsrtf; 
Cariylei  Chartism  ;  Kingsley's  Alton  Locke;  Wal- 
H«s  History  of  England ;  and  R.  G.  Gammage's 

Bittory  of  the  Chartist  Movement  (1894). 

('hartres,  the  capital  of  the  French  department 
«f  Eure-et-Loir,  55  miles  SW.  of  Paris,  is  built 
partly  at  the  base  and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure,  which  is  here 
divided  into  two  channels,  one  flowing  within,  and 
the  other  without  the  former  ramparts,  which  are 
eonvertcd  into  agreeable  promenades.  It  consists 
«f  an  upper  and  lower  town,  connected  by  very 
««ep  streets  :  and  the  highest  point  is  crowned  by 
»e  glorious  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame— in  Street^ 


opinion,  the  finest  in  France.  Built  chiefly  be- 
tween 1194  ami  1260,  it  has  two  spires,  of  which 
the  south-western  is  342&  feet  high,  and  the  north- 
western, 371  ;  the  latter,  built  in  1507-14,  Wing, 
'  on  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful  spire  on  the  Con- 
tinent.' Other  features  are  the  three  rose- windows, 
the  splendid  portals,  and  the  13th-century  stained 
glass  that  tills  no  fewer  than  130  windows.  The 
'  church  of  St  Pierre  ( 12th  century ),  the  Porte 
J  Guillaume  (14th  century),  and  the  obelisk  to  the 
memory  of  General  Marceau,  are  also  noteworthy. 
The  weekly  corn-market  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  France,  and  is  remarkable  as  1>eing  under  a 
corporation  of  women.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen,  hosiery,  and  leather.  ('hartres  usually 
gave  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourl>ons  (see  Bol'HBnN). 
Pop.  ( 1872)  19,322  ;  ( 1888)  21.523  :  ( 1891 )  23,108.- 
The  A  uti  iruin  of  the  Cn mutes  (hence  the  present 
I  name),  ('hartres  in  1504  was  the  scene  of  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV. 

'  Chartreuse*  La  GRANDE,  the  original  Car- 
thusian monastery,  founded  by  St  Bruno  in  1084, 
is  situated  in  the  French  department  of  Isere,  14 
miles  NNE.  of  Grenoble,  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
valley,  at  an  altitude  of  4268  feet  aliove  the  sea. 
The  convent  is  a  huge  ungainly  structure,  dating 
mostly  from  the  17th  century,  earlier  buildings 
having  been  several  times  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
monks,  who  long  manufactured  a  famous  green, 
yellow,  or  white  liqueur  from  various  herbs,  had 
at   one   time  considerable    property,   but  they 

,  were  despoiled  at  the  Revolution,  being  exiled 
from  1793  till  181G;  and  in  November  1*80  they 

j  declined  to  accept  indulgence  from  the  decrees  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  religious  order*.  A  remnant 
of  monks  still  left  received  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Princess  Beatrice  on  the  occasion  of  their 
visit  in  1887.  Ruskin  in  part.  iv.  of  his  J'raterita 
(1888)  descril»es  his  disappointment  in  both  the 
monastery  anil  its  occupants.  Certosa  and  Charter- 
house  are  Italian  and  English  forms  of  the  French 
name.    See  Carthisians. 

Chartnlarv  means  a  collection  of  charters.  So 
I  soon  as  any  Usfy,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  came  to 
be  possessed  of  a  considerable  number  of  charters, 
'  obvious  considerations  of  convenience  and  safety 
I  would  suggest  the  advantage  of  having  them  classi- 
I  fied  and  copied  into  a  Issik  or  roll.    Such  book  or 
roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  Chartulary. 
Mabillou  traces  chartularies  in  France  as  far  Wk 
as  the  10th  century,  and  some  antiquaries  think 
that  chartularies  were  compiled  even  still  earlier. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
that  chartularies  tiecnme  common.    They  were 
kept  not  only  by  all  kinds  of  religions  and  civil 
corporations, "but  also  by  private  families.  Many 
of  them  have  l>een  printed,  and  their  contents 
i  generally  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  historical, 
'  archu-ological,   and  genealogical  inquiries.  The 
name  is  in   Scotland   applied   to   the  record  of 
feu-charters  kept  by  the  sujKjrior's  law-agent. 

Charybdls.  See  Scylla  and  Charyrdjs. 

Chase*  Salmon  Portland,  American  states- 
man, Isirn  at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  13th  Janu- 
ary 1808,  in  1830  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Cincin- 
nati, where  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the  defence 
of  numerous  fugitive  slaves.  An  uncompromising 
opponent  of  slavery,  his  political  course  was  for 
many  years  guided  by  the  attitude  of  the  two  great 
parties  towards  this  question.  In  1841,  foreseeing 
:  as  little  assistance  from  the  Whigs  as  from  the 
i  Democrats,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Liberty  partv,  which  in  1844  brought  alsnit 
Clays  defeat.  Cbase  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  senate  in  1849  by  the  Ohio  Democrats, 
but  separated  from  the  party  in  1852,  when  it 
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committed  itself  to  slavery.  He  was  twice  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  by  the'  Republicans  ( 1835— of»  I. 
ami  in  1861-64  was  secretary  of  the  treasury.  His 
management  of  the  country  s  finances  during  these 
trying  yearn  has  met  with  nothing  hut  praise : 
taking  office  at  a  time  when  public  credit  was  low, 
and  tiic  revenue  barely  adequate  for  the  needs  of 
the  government  in  time  of  peace,  he  secured  loans 
on  reasonable  terms,  issued  treasury  notes  ('green- 
backs') bearing  no  interest,  and  obtained  the 
establishment  of  national  banks.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  by  Lincoln  chief-justice  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  capacity  he  presided  at  the  trial 
of  President  Johnson  (1868).  Unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  for  Chase  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  in  1860  and  1864.  and  the 
Democratic  nomination  in  1868.  He  died-  at  New 
York,  7th  May  1873.  See  his  Life  by  J.  W. 
Schuckers  ( 1874). 

Chasi  dim  (Ileb.,  4  pious'),  the  name  by  which 
the  Jewish  party  afterwards  known  as  the 
Pharisees  was  first  distinguished.  The  Cliasidim 
first  took  definite  form  as  a  jutrt>j  in  the  course 
of  the  struggle  l>etween  Judaism  and  Hellen- 
ism during  and  immediately  l>eforo  the  Maeca- 
bean  period.  When  in  167  U.c.  the  great 
majority  of  the  Jewish  people  rose  against 
their  heathen  masters,  the  Chasidim  joined  in 
the  conflict,  though  separated  from  the  other 
adherents  of  Judas  Maccalieus  as  a  closer  com- 
munity of  those  who  were  distinguished  by 
especial  '  piety  '—i.e.  especial  strictness  in  the 
observance  of  the  law.  They  ti»ok  part  in  the 
struggle  only  so  long  as  the  freedom  of  religion  was 
the  question  really  involved  ;  at  a  later  time,  when 
this  was  no  longer  the  case,  thev  seem  to  have 
withdrawn  from  it,  for  under  Judas's  brothers 
Jonathan  and  Simon  (160-135  B.C.)  they  are  not 
mentioned.  Under  Simon's  successor,  John  Hyr- 
canus  ( 135-105  B.C.),  they  ap(iear  for  the  first  time 
in  historv  under  the  name  of  Pharisees,  and  here 
we  already  find  them  in  opposition  to  the  family  of 
the  Maccabees  or  Hasmoneans,  with  whom  they 
had  originally  pursued  a  common  interest.  See 
Pharisees. — The  modern  Chasidim  are  not,  like 
those  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  marked  by  any 
]>eculiar  spiritualistic  tendency  in  religion,  but 
rather  by  a  strict  observance  of  certain  traditional 
forms  and  a  blind  subservience  to  their  teachers. 
Their  doctrine  was  promulgated  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  by  Israel  of  Podolia,  called  Baal- 
Shem  ( '  Lord  of  the  Name,'  so  called  because  he 
professed  to  perform  miracles  by  using  the  great 
cabalistic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being).  Though 
condemned  by  the  orthodox  rabbis,  this  new 
teacher  had  great  success  in  Galicia,  and  when 
he  died  (1760)  left  40,000  converts.  They  are 
now  broken  into  several  petty  sects  ;  their  religion 
is  utterly  formal,  and  it*  ceremonies  are  coarse 
and  noisy. 

('hasiltfr.  Metal  casting  and  other  raised  metal- 
work,  whether  stamped  or  repoussi — Le.  hammered 
or  punched  up — may  be  defective  in  sharpness,  or 
detail,  or  finish.  When  such  defect  is  remedied 
by  hand-cutting,  as  with  a  chisel  or  graver,  such 
finishing  is  called  chasing,  but  this  term  is  not 
properly  applied  to  the  raising  of  the  figures  them- 
selves. The  Imcks  of  watches  are  sometimes 
elal>orately  chased  in  floral  or  other  designs. 
When  similar  work  is  applied  to  Hat  surfaces,  such 
as  salvers  for  example,  it  is  called  either  chasing 
or  engraving.  It  was  called  cctlatuiti  by  the 
Romans  ;  in  modern  Italian,  ceselatura  ;  in  French, 
eiselure  ;  in  German,  ciselirung— i.e.  4  chiselling '  in 
each  case. 

Chftsles,  Michel,  was  born  near  Chart-res  on 
loth  November  1793.    He  entered  the  Ecolc  Poly- 


technique  in  1812,  and  on  leaving  was  classed 
among  the  engineers  ;  but  with  rare  generosity  he 
renounced  his  place  as  an  officer  in  order  to  assure 
a  career  to  one  of  his  unsuccessful  comrades,  in 
Dccemlier  1829  he  addressed  to  the  Brussels 
Academy  a  memoir  on  two  general  principles  of 
geometry,  duality  and  homogniphy.  The  intro- 
duction to  this  memoir  expanded  into  the  well- 
known  Apercn  hi&toriijue  sur  VOrigine  et  le  DfrrJop- 
pemeitt  des  Mftlwdrs  rn  Grinwtrie,  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1837.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  to  tlie  chair  of  Machines  and  Geodesy 
at  the  Kcole  Poly  technique,  and  in  1846  to  t  hat  of 
Higher  Geometry,  which  had  just  been  instituted 
at  the  Sorlionne.  In  18.V2  appeared  his  Trade"  de 
GhmxHrit  suptrieurc ;  in  1860.  Les  Trois  Lirres  dc 
Porismcs  Euclide  rfUdtlis  poitr  la  Praniirc  Ft/is; 
in  I860,  the  Truitt  des  .Srctiotis  Ctmiuues ;  in  1870, 
the  Jtavpttrt  sur  Vivaria  de  to  (jtvmitrit. 
These,  his  principal  works,  arc  geometrical  and 
historical.  His  contributions  to  the  Compter 
mid  us  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  other 
scientific  publications  ate  extremely  numerous,  and 
though  in  the  main  geometrical,  are  not  exclusively 
so.  In  particular  he  treated  in  several  memoirs  the 
question  of  attraction,  and  gave  the  first  synthetic 
demonstration  of  a  celebrated  theorem  of  Maclaurin 
on  the  attraction  of  ellipsoids.  Two  of  his  memoirs 
on  the  properties  of  cones  of  the  second  degree,  and 
on  the  spherical  conies,  were  translated  into  English, 
and  published,  with  additions,  by  Charles  <  iraves 
in  1841.  The  l»est  account  of  Chasles*  writing*  is 
that  given  by  himself  in  the  Rapport  above  men- 
tioned. During  his  long  life  he  was  the  recipient 
of  many  scientific  distinctions,  and  he  will  always 
be  cited  as  one  of  the  great  geometers  of  the  10th 
century.  He  died  at  Paris  on  18th  Deeemliei 
1880.  An  unfortunate  episode  in  his  life  was  that^ 
of  the  autographs.  In  1867  he  reported  to  the 
Academy  that  he  had  come  into  possession  of  auto- 
graphs of  Pascal's  which  proved  that  Pascal  had 
anticijMit/ed  Newton's  greatest  discoveries.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  he  hail  to  admit  that  these  and 
about"  27,000  other  autographs  (including  letters 
from  Julius  Cicsar,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare)  were 
forgeries.  The  forger,  Irene  Lucas,  was  convicted 
and  punished. 

ChaslCS*  PhilarKTE,  a  voluminous  French  J 
writer,  was  born  at  Mainvilliers,  near  Chartres, 
8th  October  1798.  Early  imbued  with  Rousseau's 
ideas  by  bis  father,  an  old  Jacobin,  he  was 
apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  an  ardent  Jacobin  book- 
seller, along  with  whom  he  was  sent  to  jail  after 
the  Restoration.  Released  by  Chateaubriand's 
influence,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  IwokseUer's  shop,  and  during 
his  seven  years'  residence  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
large  knowledge  of  English  literature.  After  his 
return  to  France  he  contributed  reviews  of  English 
books  to  the  Reime  enet/c/optdir/ue.  In  1824  his 
Discours  sur  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou,  and  in  1828 
his  Tabkau  de  la  Langue  ft  Littfmture  Franraisr, 
1500-1610,  were  crowned  by  the  Academy.  In  1837 
Chasles  became  librarian  of  the  Bihliotheque  Maat- 
arin,  and  in  1841  professor  of  Northern  Languages 
at  the  College  de  France,  which  chair  he  filled 
until  his  death,  at  Venice,  July  18,  1873.  Besides 
showing  indefatigable  activity  as  a  journalist,  he 
published  liookson  Charles  I..  Cromwell.  4he  middle 
ages,  the  16th  century  in  France,  and  studies  on 
Spain,  on  Germany,  on  the  18th  century  in  Eng- 
land, 19th-century  manners,  Shakespeare,  Mary 
Stuart,  and  Aretino.  His  Mernoircs fill  two  volumes 
(1876-78). 

Chass^,  David  Henprik,  Baron,  a  famous 
Dutch  soldier,  was  born  at  Thiel,  inGuelders,  March 
18,  1765,  began  his  military  career  when  but  ten 
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rears  of  age,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1781,  and 
captain  in  1787.  After  the  failure  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  he  took  French  service ;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  1793;  and  two 
vears  later  found  himself  marching  towards  the 
Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Pichegru.  He 
jiVrwanls  fought  with  the  French  in  Germany 
And  Spain,  gaining  great  distinction,  and  from 
N.tpoleon  himself,  from  hit*  fondness  for  bayonet 
charges,  the  name  of  '  General  Ikuonette.'  He 
■M  made  a  baron  by  Louis  Ifcmaparte  in  1809.  As 
lieutenant-general  of  the  Dutch  forces  in  1815 
i  basse  did  -rood  service  at  \Vaterl<Mj  against  his  old 
comrades,  the  French.  A*  governor  of  Antwerp  he 
l*can>e  famous  by  hi*  heroic  three -weeks'  defence  of 
the  citadel  with  SO)*)  men  against  60,000  Belgians 
and  French  1 1H32).  He  died  May  1849. 
-  Chaftttepot,  Antoixk  Al.t'HOXSE,  French  in- 
ventor, Ujiii  4th  March  1n33,  was  an  employee  in 
Vat  Pari*  arsenal  of  St  Thomas,  where  he  liecame 
in  official  in  1V>8,  and  in  1K03  brought  Wfore  the 
P't eminent  the  model  of  his  rifle,  adopted  three 
\ear>  afterwards  (see  BREECH  LOADING,  RIFLES). 
]»  l!®5  he  was  keeping  a  hotel  in  Nice. 

<  h a**«' u  r>  (  Fr. . '  hunters ' )  is  a  name  used  since 
1741  tor  certain  n,rf>s  di-litr.  of  the  French  army. 
Tl»e  *'hiiA*tHr*-tt-ch.tri%l  ami  the  Chasseurs  (t 'Afiriout 
irr  light  cavalrv.  The  latter  were  raised  in  1831 
f>r -service  in  Africa,  mounted  on  Arab  horses,  and 
waring  a  distinct  uniform.  There  were  in  1888 
twenty  regiments  of  Cha**enrs-a-chcval,  and  four 
.t  (  lusseurs  d  Afrione.  Uniform,  sky  blue  tunic 
with  red  trousers.  The  Chamttura-ihpied  are  light 
infantry  corresponding  to  the  KiHe  Coq>s  of  the 
British  and  the  Juyers  ('  hunters' )  of  the  tlerman 
and  Austrian  armies.  One  regiment,  the  Ckanntrs 
<it  Yt»rtnnes,  fonned  in  1838,  has  always  l>een 
specially  famous  for  rapidity  ami  precision  of 
movement,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  fire.  There  are 
□«w  thirty  battalions  of  Chasseurs-a-pici  in  the 
French  army.  Uniform,  dark-blue  tunic  and  iron- 
my  trousers  instead  of  red. 

Chastelard,  Pierre  de  Boscosel  de,  a 
tuple**  French  poet,  Uirn  in  Dauphine  about 
I"40.  liecame  a  page  in  the  household  of  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
Marshal  Damville,  and  accompanied  the  latter  to 
Vntland  in  his  escort  of  Queen  Mary  ( 1561 ). 
H»re  he  fell  madly  in  love  with  the  queen,  and 
Mary  was  indiscreet  enough  to  amuse  herself  with 
hi.-  paction,  receiving  without  displeasure  the 
amorous  verses  which  the  poet  laid  before  her. 
Misinterpreting  the  goodwill  of  the  queen,  Chaste- 
lard  ventured  to  conceal  himself  under  her  bed. 
*»  discovered  and  forgiven,  but  on  a  repetition  of 
Li"  offence  at  Burntisland  early  in  1563,  where  the 
■ineen  wa»  resting  on  her  journey  to  St  Andrews, 
»v  seized  and  executed  on  the  following  morning. 
H*  »  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  the  first  of  the 
trilogy  devoted  by  Mr  Swinburne  to  the  history 
»t  Mary. 

Chant*  Tree.  See  Vitex. 

Chasuble  ( Lat.  eania,  caxubu/a,  and  ecu- 
"Wa;  also  parmtla,  planetn ;  Or.  phtloninn  or 
fimmtth),  the  uppermost  gannent  worn  by  priests 
in  the  Fastern  and  the  Roman  Catholic  (  hurch 
"hen  robed  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  ;  having 
l*en  at  first  a  secular  gannent  of  ceremony  com- 
mon to  both  sexes.  When  adopted  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical robe,  it  was  for  some  centuries  used  bv  all 
,-rades  of  the  clergy,  even  as  low  as  that  of  the 
.volyt**,  and  it*  earliest  restriction  to  priests 
»pp*ars  in  Canon  xxviii.  of  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  in  633  A.D.  It  was  called  also  'the  Vest- 
t.ent,'  though  this  term  more  pro|>erly  denoted  col- 
-ctively  all  the  robes  worn  at  mass,  of  which  the 
chasuble  U  the  principal  item.    Originally  it  cov- 


Chasuble. 


ered  the  priest  from  head  to  foot,  like  a  little  house, 
whence  some  writers  think  it  had  its  name  of  casula 
(Isid.  His] ml.,  (trig.  xix.  24). 
The  earliest  direct  evidence  for 
it  as  a  sacerdotal  rols>  is  in 
the  mosaics  of  San  Yitale  at 
Uavenna(547  A.  I). ),  where  Arch- 
bishop Maximian  is  depicted 
wearing  it.  Hich  materials, 
cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  silk, 
and  velvet,  elaborately  em- 
broidered, were  used  for* it.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  wns  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  like  a  rrsii-a 
iiiscis,  with  a  little  in  the  middle 
lor  the  head  ;  it  had  no  sleeves. 
When  put  on  it  showed  two 
peaks,  one  hanging  down  l»e- 
fore  ;  another,  on  which  a  cross 
was  embroidered,  hanging  down 
liehind,  though  in  Italy  the 
cross  was  and  is  usually  in 
front.  The  Creek  chasuble  is 
ampler  and  rounder  than  the 
Latin  form,  having  more  the 
nature  of  a  mantle,  ami  the 
episcopal  chasuble  is  provided 
with  a  pattern  of  cr«»sses.  Arch- 
bishops do  not  wear  the  chas- 
uble, but  another  vestment  named  Srdkos,  which 
is  worn  by  bishops  also  in  Russia.  The  modern 
Latin  fonu  is  commonly  a  parallelogram  with 
rounded  angles,  or  else  resembles  a  violin.  In  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  the  chasuble  was 
enjoined  as  the  celebrant  s  robe  at  Holy  Com- 
munion by  the  Prayer-lsKik  of  1549,  prohibited  by 
that  of  155*2,  hut  again  legalised  in  1559.  It  re- 
mained, however,  in  practical  abeyance  (its  place 
in  cathedrals  and  on  solemn  occasions  lteing  sup- 
plied by  the  cojte)  till  recent  times,  when  its  use 
has  lieen  jtartially  revived,  first  in  1851  at  St 
Thomas  the  Martyr  in  Oxford.  In  France  the 
press  or  wardrobe  in  which  chasubles  were  kept 
was  called  the  clutsublier. 

<  ha  I  (S(txiroln),  a  genus  of  small  birds  in  the 
Thrush  family  (Turdida-).  The  bill  at  the  base 
is  broader  than  its  height,  and  the  upper  portion 
is  not  hooked.  The  genus  includes  some  thirty- 
six  sftecies,  especially  at  home  in  northern  tem- 
perate regions,  frequenting  dry  stony  places,  and 
nesting  in  holes.  They  are  lively  birds,  Hitting 
about  rapidly  and  untiringly  in  pursuit  of  insects, 
on  which  they  chiefly  feed.  The  Wheatear  (<&'. 
irnanthe)  is  a  good  example,  found  in  Europe, 
North  Africa,  ami  North  America,  and  along  with 
other  chats  frequent  in  Britain.  Yellow-breasted 
Chat  is  a  popular  name  for  a  bird  common  in  the 
United  States,  and  technically  known  as  Icteria 
virens. 

4'liaia  (Pterocles  ttlchata),  a  desert  fowl  of 
the  nature  of  a  grouse,  occurring  in  waste  places 
in  Southern  Europe.  North  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
Syria.  It  is  very  good  to  eat,  and  large  numbers 
are  shot. 

Chateau,  Chatel,  or  Castel,  from  the  Lat. 
raste//um,  'a  fort,'  enters  as  a  component  part 
into  many  names  of  places  in  France.  See  C  astle. 
A  'chateau  en  Espagne'  is  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Chateaubriand.  Francois  Rene,  Vkomtb 
DE,  a  distinguished  French  writer  and  jsditician, 
was  bont  at  St  Malo,  in  Brittany,  on  Septeml>er  4, 
1768.  He  lielonged  to  a  noble  Rreton  family,  and 
was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  His  early  years 
were  spent  partly  by  the  sea  at  St  Malo  and  partly 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  woodland  chateau  of  Com- 
lnmrg.  He  was  educated  at  Dol  and  Rennes, 
and  served  for  a  short  time  as  an  ensign  in  the 
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regiment  of  Navarre.  In  1791  he  Bailed  to  North 
America,  and  spent  eight  months  there  in  the 
travels  which  are  recounted  in  his  Voyage  en 
Amtrique.  On  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Louis 
XVI.  he  retnrned  to  France  and  joined  the 
army  of  the  emigres.  During  the  Prussians' 
retreat  he  was  left  behind  for  dead  near  Namur, 
hut  contrived  to  make  hid  way  to  that  town, 
and  thence,  with  no  little  difficulty,  to  England. 
For  Home  years  he  maintained  himself  in  London 
by  teaching  and  writing  translation*;  in  1797  he 
published  an  Essai  tur  le.t  Ii< ro/utmns,  and  in 
1800  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  France.  A  tola, 
a  love-story  of  savage  life,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  American  forest*  and  prairies, 
appeared  in  1801,  and  established  Chateaubriand's 
literary  reputation.  The  Genie  du  Christianisme 
( 1802),  a  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Home,  raised 
him  to  the  foremost  position  among  the  French 
men  of  letters  of  the  day.  He  was  neither  a  sound 
thinker  nor  a  skilful  controversialist,  and  the 
merit  of  his  famous  treatise  lies  almost  entirely 
in  its  brilliant  passages  of  description.  These, 
however,  are  often  curiously  out  of  place  in  a  work 
of  the  kind.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  sitoke  of  the 
Genie  as  a  roup  de  theatre  et  Mantel,  declared  that 
many  of  them  would  have  been  more  warrantahlv 
included  in  a  Genie  du  Paganisme.  But  the  Ixsik 
apj>eared  when  there  was  a  widespread  reaction 
against  scepticism,  and  its  eloquent  pleadings 
were  favourable  to  the  conciliatory  jsdicy  which 
Napoleon  had  adopted  in  regard  to  the  po] 
Its  success  in  consequence  was  enormous, 
author  was  in  1803  appointed  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Koine,  where  he  wrote  his  Lettres  sur 
V  Italic,  and  in  1804  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  little  republic  of  Valais.  But  on  the  murder 
of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  Chateaubriand  refused  to 
hold  office  under  Napoleon.  He  set  out  to  the 
East  in  1808,  visited  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
ami  returned  to  France  in  1807.  Two  years  later 
he  issued  Les  Martyr*,  a  prose  epic,  of 'which  the 
action  passes  in  the  days  of  Diocletian.  There  is 
much  that  is  false,  much  that  is  extravagant  in 
this  singular  liook,  and  the  borrowed  epical  machin- 
ery works  clumsily  throughout.  But  there  is 
genuine  passion  in  the  episode  of  Velleda ;  and  in 
calling  up  a  vision  of  tlie  beauty  of  the  ancient 
world  the  writer  exhibit*  an  almost  unsurpassable 
mastery  of  ornate  prose.  In  1814  Chateaubriand 
published  a  pamphlet,  I>e  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons, 
which  Louis  X\  III.  declared  to  be  worth  an  army 
to  the  Legitimist  cause.  From  1814  to  1 824  he 
gave  a  thorough-going  support  to  the  Restoration 
monarch  v.  He  was  made  a  |>eer  and  a  minister 
of  Btate,"  and  from  1822  to  1824  held  the  post  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  British  court.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  l>ecome  the  guiding  power  in 
French  politics  ;  he  believed  that  it  lay  in  him 
to  reconcile  Legitimism  and  liberty.  He  was 
disappointed,  however,  in  his  hope  of  becoming 
prime-minister,  and  from  1824  to  1830  he  figured 
as  a  Liberal  politician.  On  the  downfall  of  Charles 
X.  he  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis-Philippe, 
and  went  hack  to  the  Royalist  party.  His  changes 
of  front  were  not  due  to  mere  selfish  ambition.  A 
Breton  noble,  he  was  by  his  birth  and  associations 
a  Royalist ;  his  writings  prove  that  he  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  anti  social  sentimentalism  of 
Rousseau  ( he  claimed  Byron  as  bis  pupil ) ;  he  had 
almoxt  no  logical  faculty,  and  he  was  ny  tempera- 
ment imperious  and  rehellious.  'In  natural  dis- 
position/he  wrote  in  1831,  *I  am  still  a  Republican.' 
His  politics  were  thus  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies, 
hut  to  regard  him  as  a  mere  time-server  iH  to 
misunderstand  his  character.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis-Philippe  he  withdrew  from  public  affairs, 
and  occupied  himself  in  preparing  his 


(foutre  Tombe  for  posthumous  publication.  Part* 
of  this  eloquent  autobiography  appeared,  however, 
lwfore  Ids  death,  which  occurred  on  July  4,  1848. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  his  writings  include 
the  Itineraire  tic  Paris  a  Jerusalem  ;  Les  Natchez, 
a  pr<we  epic  dealing  with  savage  life  in  North 
America ;  and  two  works  of  fiction,  Reni  and  Le 
Dernier  firs  Aftcneerages. 

Chateaubriand  is  a  writer  whom  it  is  difficult 
to  criticise  justlv.  He  was  not  a  thinker,  and  be 
produced  no  l»ook  which  has  the  unity  and  sustained 
excellence  of  an  enduring  work  of  art.  He  dealt  in 
false  sentiment  and  extravagant  imagery  ;  he  was 
blind  to  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  restraint. 
Sainte-Beuve  said  he  transferred  the  capital  of  prose 
from  Rome  to  Byzantium  and  introduced  the  stvle 
of  the  lower  empire.  But  when  he  is  at  his  best  W 
brilliant  and  glowing  diction  acts  on  the  reader  like 
an  enchantment.  His  writings  revealed  new  capa 
hilities  in  the  French  language.  There  is  no 
French  author  of  earlier  date  whose  prose  can 
compare  with  Chateaubriand's  in  the  power  of 
conveying  the  )»eauty  and  mystery  of  nature.  His 
stvlc.'with  its  magical  play* of  colour,  its  cunning 
felicity  of  descriptive  phrase,  was  a  new  thing  in 
French  literature.  It  fascinated  readers  accus- 
tomed to  the  cohl  and  polished  prose  of  the 
classical  school,  and  marked  the  1r' ginning  of  a 
new  literary  epoch.  Chateaubriand  has  In-en  justly 
called  the  father  of  the  romantic  school,  and  the 
Issauty  ami  grandeur  of  his  finest  descriptive  pass- 
ages have  been  suqiassed  by  none  of  his  followers. 
See  Sainte-Beuve  s  Chateaubriand  et  son  Grout* 
LUterairt  (2  vols.  1877). 

CbAtraubriant,  a  town  in  the  French  depart- 
ment  of  Lower  Loire,  on  the  Chore,  40  miles  N  N  K. 
of  Nantes  by  rail,  with  several  old  churches  and  a 
castle,  iron-founding  and  lie II -casting,  ami  produc- 
tive iron-mines  close  by.    Pop.  5450. 

Chfttcnmllin,  a  pretty  town  in  the  French 
department  of  Enre-et-Loir,  on  the  Loir,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Loire,  83  miles  SW.  of  Paris  by  rail. 
It  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1723,  and  on 
18th  October  1870  was  captured  by  the  Germans 
after  an  obstinate  resistance.  Dunois  is  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  stately  castle.    Pop.  6709. 

Chateau  halliard.  See  Axdelys. 

Chateau-!^  on  tier*  a  town  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  Mavenne,  on  the  Mayenne,  180  miles 
'  \VS\V.  of  Paris  l>v  rail.  It  has  linen  and  woollen 
1  manufactures.    Pop.  7334. 

Chateau  Morgan  x.  See  Marqaux.  - 
ChAteatiroux,  the  capital  of  the  French  de 
partment  of  Indre,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Indre,  88  miles  S.  of  Orleans  by  rail.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  iron,  leather,  and  tobawo. 
General  Bertrand  was  born  and  died  here,  and  a 
statue  was  erected  to  him  in  1854.  Pop.  (1872) 
16,858;  (1886  )  21,995;  (1891)20,503. 

CIlAteaU-Thierry,  »  town  in  the  French  de 
partment  of  Aisue,  59  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Paris 
oy  rail,  with  manufactures  of  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  dye-works,  and  quarries. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  (720),  and  is 
the  birthplace  of  I^afontaine ;  here,  too.  Napoleon 
defeated  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  12th  Feb- 
ruary 1814.    Pop.  6405 

Chatelaine,  the  wife  of  the  chatelain  or  Cas 
tellan  (n.v. ),  the  commander  of  a  feudal  castle.  A 
chaine  chatelaine  or  simplv  eJniteJaine,  a  chain  such 
as  a  ladv  chatelaine  might  wear  (cf.  the  English 
housewife),  is  a  chain  depending  from  the  waist,  to 
which  are  attached  keys,  scissors,  &c. 

Chatelard.  See  Chastelard. 

Chatelet-Loinont.  Gabrieixe  Emime,  Mar 
QI  ISE  1>U,  a  very  learned  Frenchwoman, 
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for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  was  born  at  Paris, 
17th  December  1706.  At  an  early  period  she  dis- 
played a  great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  She  studied  Latin  and  Italian  with 
her  father  the  Baron  de  Bretcuil,  and  sulmeqnently 
tatook  herself  with  zeal  to  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences.  Distinguished  alike  for  her 
beauty  and  talent,  she  soon  found  a  host  of  suitors 
f<>r  her  hand.  Her  choice  fell  on  the  Marquis  du 
t'hitelet-Lomont,  but  her  marriage  did  not  hinder 
her  from  funning,  in  1733.  a  Undrrsw.  for  Voltaire, 

*  ho  came  to  reside  with  her  at  Cirey,  a  chateau  on 
;Jie  borders  of  Champagne  and  I^orraine,  belonging 
to  her  husband.  Fieri'  they  studied,  loved,  quar- 
relled, and  loved  again,  for  several  years.  In  1747, 
i*iwev«r,  she  iiecarue  '  not  insensible  to  the  brilliant 
'(QAhties  '  of  a  certain  M.  Saint- Lnmliert,  a  captain 
«.i  the  Lorraine  Uuards  :  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  philosopher  had  to  make  room  for  the  soldier, 
and  content  himself  for  the  future  with  being 
the  *  devoted  and  indulgent  friend'  of  his  former 
mi-tress.  She  died  at  Luneville,  10th  Septem- 
i»r  l?4!».  a  few  days  after  having  given  birth 
tt>  a  child.  Her  first  writing  was  hwtitutwm 
i/<  Pkuwjtv  (1740),  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy 
■>t  Leibnitz.  She  also  translate*!  the  Prinripin  of 
.V»t<>n  into  French,  accompanying  it  with  alge- 
braic elucidations.  It  did  not,  however,  appear 
nil  17">6.  See  VolTAIKE,  and  the  Lifo  of  the 
Marqai«e  by  Capefigue  (1868). 

(  hatelleraill  t,  a  town  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Vienne,  on  the  river  Viennc,  40  miles  S.  of 
T-Hiri  by  rail.  A  handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a 
^■ateway  built  by  Sully  at  one  end,  connect*  it  with 

*  «jburb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a 
*ro<>ky,  dingy  place,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
cutlery  manufacture  in  France,  and  since  1820  has 
liad  a  government  small  arms  factory.  Its  river- 
l»jrt  makes  it  the  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  an 
t-vtensive  district.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Chntel- 
.craalt  was  conferred  by  Henry  II.  in  1548  on 
Jaines  Hamilton,  Karl  of  Arran  and  Kegent  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  now  is  claimed  bv  ImiiIi  the 
Ltake  of  Abercom  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton — 
l>v  the  hitter  under  an  imperial  decree  (1864)  of 
N'xpokon  III.    Pop.  (1872)  13,360;  (1891)  18,112. 

<  hathani  (Ang. -Sax.  Ceteham),  a  parliament- 
ary, and,  since  1891,  municipal  borough,  river-port, 
f'>rtified  town,  and  naval  arsenal,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Med  way, 
at  the  upper  part  of  its  estuary,  30  miles  ESE. 
of  London.  It  forms  almost  one  continuous  town 
*ith  Rochester  (q.  v. )  on  the  west,  but  itself  lias 
few  objects  of  interest,  being  much  of  it  ill  built 
ai*l  irregular,  although  great  improvements  have 
hem  effected  in  recent  years.  The  High  Street  is 
I  i  mile  long,  parallel  to  the  river.  Chatham  owes 
it*  importance  to  its  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments, situated  at  Brompton,  a  suburb  on  high 
iTr>and  overlooking  the  Med  way.  There  is  also  a 
Lir«  convict  establishment.  The  Chatham  forti- 
fied lines  are  the  frequent  scenes  of  sham-fights  and 
reviews.  Pop.  ( 1851  )  28.424  ;  ( 1871 )  45,792  ;  ( 1891 ) 
of  whom  31.711  were  in  the  municipal 
"•>rougti.  The  Um.ugh  sends  one  memlier  to  par- 
liament Traces  of  Roman  villns  have  been  found, 
•ith  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  coins,  and  xveajsms. 
Tii?  dockyard  was  founded  by  Elizabeth  before 
"ae  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Arnolds. 
In  IfifiJ  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  In 
!'>t7  the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the 
Midway,  and.  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  castle, 
destroyed  much  shipping  and  stores. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  lines  of  detached 
r»ru  connected  with  Chatham  constitute  a  fortifica- 
ti>n  of  preat  strength  :  ami  the  whole  is  regarded 
v  a  flank  defence  for  London  in  the  event  of  an 


invader  seeking  to  march  on  the  capital  from  the 
south  coast.  In  1888  an  additional  chain  of  forte 
was  living  built  by  convict  lalxmr  over  a  wider  area. 
The  place  is  also  "defended  by  some  strong  forts  on 
the  Med  way.  In  and  near  Chatham  are  Fort  Pitt, 
a  military  hospital  and  strong  tort ;  Melville 
Hospital,  for  marines  and  sailors ;  barracks  for  in- 
fantry, marines,  artillery,  and  engineers  ;  a  park  of 
artillery  ;  ami  magazines,  storehouses,  and  depute 
on  a  large  scale. 

Chatham  is  one  of  the  principal  royal  ship- 
building establishments  in  the  kingdom,  and  a 
visit  to  it  never  fails  to  impress  the  stranger  with  a 
sense  of  the  naval  {>owcr  of  England.  The  dock- 
yard is  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  containing 
several  building-slips,  and  wet-docks  sufficiently 
capacious  for  the  largest  ships ;  and  the  whole  is 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  train wavs  for  loco- 
motives, with  a  gauge  of  18  inches.  Three  great 
wet-docks  on  reclaimed  marsh  land  were  completed 
in  1883  after  the  labour  of  17  years,  and  at  a  total 
cost  of  a)>out  £3,000,000  ( including  coat  of  site  :  as 
also  convict  labour  valued  at  £400,000).  The  re- 
claimed land  extended  to  400  acres  ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate water  area  of  the  three  new  wet-docks  is  67 
acres.  A  duplicate  of  Brunei's  block-making 
machinery  is  kept  at  Chatham  to  supplement  that 
at  Portsmouth.  In  the  navy  estimates  provision 
is  made  for  about  5000  artisans  and  latioiirers.  A 
statue  of  Lieutenant  Waghoro,  the  pioneer  of  the 
'overland  route'  to  India,  was  erected  near  the 
railway  station  in  1888;  but  Chatham's  most 
cherished  memories  are  of  Dickens  and  Gordon  :  of 
the  latter  there  is  a  statue,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
by  Onslow  Ford  (1890).  Lord  Kosebery  ojiened  a 
new  town  hall,  English  Renaissance  in  stylo,  23d 
January  1900. 

Chatham,  ( 1 )  a  town  of  Ontario,  on  the  Thames,  -4^ 
67  miles  SW.  of  London  by  rail,  with  a  numls-r  of 
mills  and  foundries,  soap  and  candle  works,  and  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  pork,  and  wood.  Pop.  9052. 
-  (2)  A  port  of  entry  in  the  north  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  Miramichi,  6  miles  NE.  of  Newcastle, 
with  a  good  harlsmr,  shin-yards,  foundries,  a 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  a  college.    Pop.  5000. 

Chatham.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of,  some- 
times styled  Pitt  tiik  Ei.dkh,  one  of  the  greatest 
English  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  18th  century, 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  Itnliert 
Pitt  of  Bocoimoc.  in  Cornwall,  and  was  born 
Novemlier  15,  1708.  After  an  education  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and  on 
his  return  obtained  a  cornetcy  in  the  Blues.  In 
1735  he  entered  parliament  for  Old  Sarum — that 
synonym  for  electoral  corruption — a  Isirough  then 
lielonging  to  his  family.  He  espoused  the  side  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  then  at  deadly  feud  with 
the  king,  and  ottered  as  the  leader  of  a  mim)>er  of 
young  discontented  Whigs  known  as  the  '  Patriots' 
a  determined  opjswition  to  Walpole,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  attain*.  He  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
in  consequence — an  insult  and  injury  which  only 
increased  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
court  and  the  government.  His  influence,  ls>th 
in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  increased 
rapidly  ;  and  Walpole  lieing  driven  from  power  in 
1742,  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Pitt, 
found  it  necessary,  four  years  later,  to  allow  of  his 
admission  to  a  sulsirdinate  place  in  the  Broad 
Bottom  administration;  subsequently  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  lucrative  office  of  pavma*ter-general. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlliorough,  pleased  with  his 
patriotism  and  powers  of  oratory,  left  him  £10,000; 
and  later.  Sir  William  Pynsent,* struck  with  similar 
admiration,  left  him  his  whole  property,  amounting 
to  some  £3000  a  year,  and  including  what  liecaraa 
the  family  place  of  the  Pitts  in  Somersets/iire,  In 
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1755,  when  Henry  Fox  (afterward*  Lord  Holland) 
was  made  secretary  of  state,  finding  himself  opposed 
to  the  foreign  poliey  of  the  new  minuter,  l'itt 
resigned  office  as  paymaster.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  king,  unwillingly  acceding  to 
popular  demands,  lia<l  to  dismiss  tox,  l'itt  liecame 
nominally  secretary  of  state,  hut  was  virtually 
premier.  He  immediately  began  to  put  into  exe- 
cution hi*  own  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
France,  and  inaugurating  a  brilliantly  successful 
foreign  policy.  He  raisedthc  militia  and  strength- 
ened the  naval  power ;  but  the  king's  old  enmity 
and  German  predilections  led  him  to  oppose  Pitt  s 
policy,  who  thereupon  resigned  office  in  April  1757, 
Itut  waft  recalled  in  June,  in  obedience  to  the  loud 
demand*  of  the  people. 

Now  firmlv  established  in  power,  Pitt's  war 
policy  was  characterised  by  unusual  vigour  and 
sagacity.  Success  retunie«l  to  the  British  arms. 
French  armies  were  beaten  everywhere  by  Britain 
and  her  allies— in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Canada,  on 
the  Hhine — and  British  Meets  drove  the  few  French 
ships  they  did  not  capture  or  destroy  from  almost 
every  sea  But  the  prime  mover  of  all  these  bril- 
liant victories  found  himself  compelled  to  resign 
(1761),  when,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  ami 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a  vacillating  policy  into 
the  government ;  his  immediate  cause  of  resignation 
l>eing  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to 
declare  war  with  Spain,  which  Pitt,  foreseeing  as 
imminent,  wished  to  commence  licfore  t  he  Spaniards 
were  thoroughly  prepared.  As  some  recompense 
for  his  important  services  Pitt  received  a  pension  of 
£3000  a  year;  and  his  wife,  sister  of  (ieorge  tiren- 
ville,  was  created  Baroness  Chatham.  Until  1706 
Pitt  remained  out  of  ortice,  not  offering  a  factious 
opposition  to  government,  but  employing  all  his 
eloquence  to  defeat  some  of  its  most  mmoxious 
measures.  In  that  year  he  received  the  royal  com- 
mands to  form  a  ministry.  He  undertook  the  task, 
choosing  for  himself— to  the  astonishment  of  the 
public,  and  the  sacrifice,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  his  popularity — the  almost  sinecure  orlice  of 
Privy  Seat,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham.  Ill-health 
prevented  Chatham  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
this  ministry,  of  which  he  was  nominally  the  head, 
and  which  was  weak  and  embarrassed  throughout, 
and  he  resigned  in  1768,  to  hold  office  no  more. 
He  did  not,  however,  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
public  affairs.  He  s|s>ke  strongly  against  the 
arbitrary  and  harsh  policy  of  government  towards 
the  American  colonies,  and  warmly  urged  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  differences.  But  when, 
America  having  entered  into  treaty  with  France, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  re- 
move the  ministers,  and  make  peace  on  any  terms, 
ill  though  he  was,  Chatham  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  a  powerful  address  he  pro- 
tested against  the  implied  prostration  of  Britain 
liefore  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  declared 
that  war,  with  whatever  issue,  would  be  prefer- 
able to  the  proposed  terms  of  ]>eace.  This 
address  secured  a  majority  against  the  motion, 
and  the  war  was  continued.  But  it  was  the 
orator's  last  effort ;  for,  exhausted  by  speaking, 
on  rising  again  to  reply  to  a  query  addressed 
to  him  ny  the  Duke  of  Richmond ,  nis  physical 
powers  suddenly  failed,  he  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  his  friends,  and  was  carried  by  his  second 
son,  William,  less  than  five  years  later  him- 
self prime-minister,  from  the  House.  He  died 
May  II,  1778.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  in  Westminster  Ablnjy,  where  a  statue  was 
also  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense  ; 
and  in  addition,  government  voted  £20.000  to  pay 
hia  debts,  and  conferred  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year 


on  his  descendants.  Chatham's  personal  appear- 
ance was  dignified  and  imposing,  and  combined 
with  a  voice  of  the  most  magnificent  conipaj*, 
added  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  hia  oratory, 
which  was  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  It  is  said 
that  even  his  whispers  were,  when  he  pleased,  dis- 
tinctly heard  outside  the  House  in  the  lobby.  HU 
upright  and  irreproachable  character  demanded  the 
admiration  of  his  enemies ;  but  his  affevtedne-s 
and  haughtiness  not  unfrequently  disgusted  his 
friends,  and  pride  rather  than  principle  seems  to 
have  actuated  his  course  at  some  important  con- 

J'unctnres  of  his  life.  He  had,  however,  an  intense 
ove  of  country  ;  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition 
being  to  make  his  native  land  safe  against  all 
contingencies,  and  jNiwerful  among  nations.  See 
his  Life  by  F.  Thackeray  (2  vols.  1827),  and  his 
Correspondence  (4  vols.  1838  40). 

Chathlttll  Islands,  a  small  group  in  the 
Pacific,  lying  360  miles  E.  of  New  Zealand,  v> 
which  thev  politically  belong.  They  are  the  anti- 
podes of  Toulouse  in  France.  There  are  three 
islands — of  which  the  largest,  Chatham  Island,  U 
25  miles  long— and  some  rocky  islets.  Total  area, 
375  so.  m.  ;  population  (1891)  459,  of  whom  148 
are  Maoris,  and  40  Moiioris  or  altorigines.  The 
Chatham  Islands  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Lieu- 
tenant Broughton,  of  the  brig  Chut  ham.  A  larp? 
brackish  lake  occupies  the  interior  of  Chatham 
Island,  which  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  hilly.  Stoc  k- 
rearing  and  seal-fishing  are  the  chief  industries,  the 
islanders  having  no  fewer  than  65,000  sheep  and 
about  500  cattle,  with  which  they  supply  passing 
whalers.  Timber  of  any  size  is  unknown,  so  that 
the  native  canoe  is  merely  wicker-work  bound 
toget  her  by  cordage  of  indigenous  flax.  The  Morion* 
numbered*  1200  in  1831,  when  800  Maoris  were 
landed  from  New  Zealand,  by  whom  the  former 
were  reduced  to  90  in  nine  years'  time. 

Clint  I,  a  small  leopard  like  cat,  smaller  than  an 
ocelot,  found  in  South  America. 

ChAtilloil*  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
C6te  d'Or,  on  the  Seine,  49  miles  NNW.  of  Dijon. 
A  congress  of  allied  sovereigns  was  held  here  in 
1814,  from  February  5  te  March  19,  and  o|>ened 
fruitless  negotiations  with  Napoleon  respecting 
conditions  of  peace.   .Pop.  5120. 

Chat  MOSS,  a  liog  in  Lancashire,  the  largest 
in  England.  7  miles  \V.  of  Manchester,  and  10  sq. 
m.  in  extent.  It  is  celebrated  as  having  in  1793 
1800  I >eeii  the  scene  of  the  first  great  and  success 
ful  efforts  for  the  reclaiming  of  bogs,  largcly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Roscoe  the  niv 
torian,  and  in  1829  of  one  of  George  Stephenson  s 
great  engineering  triumphs  in  the  construction  nf 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  It  i* 
very  slightly  elevated  aliove  the  sea,  ami  from 
20  to  30  feet  in  depth.  Stephenson  laid  branches 
of  trees  and  hedge-cuttings,  and  in  the  softest 
places  rude  hurdles  interwoven  with  heather,  on 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  containing  inter 
twined  roots  of  heather  and  long  grass ;  a  thin 
layer  of  gravel  was  then  spread  aliove  all,  and  on  it 
the  sleepers,  chairs;  anil  rails  were  laid  in  the  usual 
manner.  Drains  were  at  the  same  time  cut  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  anil  in  the  central  part  of  the 
moss  a  conduit  was  formed  beneath  the  line  <<i 
railway  of  old  tar- barrels  placed  end  to  end.  Not 
withstanding  difficulties  which  every  one  but  him 
self  deemed  insuperable,  Stephenson  constructed 
the  portion  of  the  line  through  Chat  Moss  at  a 
smaller  expense  than  any  other  part  of  the  railway. 

Chutriati.  See  Erckmann-Chatriak. 

ChatSWOrth,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most  splendid  private 
mansions  in  England,  is  situated  in  Derbyshire,  on 
the  Derwent,  25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Derby.  The 
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domain  was  purchased  bv  Sir  William  Cavendish, 
who  in  1553  oegan  tlie  old  mansion,  which,  after 
hi-t  death  in  1557,  was  completed  by  his  widow,  I 
•  bVs*  «f  Hani  wick,'  afterward!*  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury.   Here  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  five  times 
imprisoned  during  1573-81.    The  nresent  edifice  in- 
tlwie*  the  old  Palladian  pile  built  in  1087-1706  by  ' 
th-e  fir*t  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  north  wing  ; 
add.. I  in  1820.    The  facade  is  720  feet  long,  or  with  I 
tho  terraces.  1200  feet.    The  building  is  nearly  a  j 
wjuAre.  with  an  inner  quadrangle.    Chatsworth  is 
umfd  for  its  library,  and  for  its  pictures  and  sculp- 
tor** bv  Holbein,  Titian,  Teniers,  Murillo,  Rey- 
nolds. Landseer,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Chantrey, 
Ac  TV  gardens  and  park,  10  miles  in  circuit,  ofler 
xn  exquUite  variety  of  hill  and  dale.    They  were 
laid  out  by  Loudon  and  Paxton,  and  are  celebrated 
for  their  trees,  shrubs,  rockwork,  deer,  and  water- 
works -only  surpassed  by  those  at  Versailles.  The 
onwatnry,  unrivalled  in  Europe,  covers  nearly 
id  acre,  measures  300  by  145  feet,  is  65  feet  high, 
and  has  70,000  square  feet  of  glass,  with  a  carria^e- 
n*d  through  it.    Hoblws,  the  philosopher,  lived 
much  at  Cliats worth.    See  Cavendish. 

Chattahoo  chee,  a  hca«lstream  of  the  Appa- 
Lachicola  (q.v.). 

Chattanooga,  capital  of  Hamilton  county, 
T^nae****?,  a  shipping  centre  on  the  Tennessee 
River.  151  miles  SE.  of  Nashville,  with  good  rail- 
way connections.  The  town  has  cotton  and  other 
manufactories,  ironworks,  tanneries,  and  sawmills. 
Tliere  was  mucli  fighting  near  here  during  the  civil 
ww.  I'up.  (1870)  6003  ;  ( 1880)  12,892  ;  ( 1800)  29, 100. 

Chattel  (Old  Fr.  rhatel,  from  Low  Lat.  capitale, 
m^ing  the  capital  or  principal  sum  in  a  loan  ; 
(x"ini»  jjoo«ls  in  general,  especially  cattle,  as  dis- 
tiu^nisheol  from  land),  in  tlie  law  of  England,  is  a 
term  a*ed  to  designate  any  kind  of  property  which, 
with  reference  either  to  the  nature  ot  the  subject 
or  the  character  of  the  interest  possessed  in  it,  is 
»'<t  frtthiAd.  Ownership  in  personal  or  movable 
property  is  generally  absolute.  Any  estate  or 
mtormt  in  lands  and  tenements  not  amounting  to 
freehold  is  a  chattel.  But  as,  between  property 
thus  '  savouring  of  realty '  and  mere  personal 
movables--  money,  plate,  cattle,  and  the  like- 
there  was  a  manifest  distinction,  chattels  were, 
emwqucntly,  distinguished  into  rhattck-reaf  and 
rkattdi-pentOHal.  These  chveses  of  property  differ 
considerably  as  to  the  method  of  homing  and  trans- 
ferring them  and  their  devolution  on  death.  For 
treatment  of  real  and  personal  property,  see  REAL. 

Chatterer,  a  significant  popular  name,  often 
applied  to  the  birds  of  a  small  family  ( Ampelidte) 

finch  like  Perching  birds  ( lnsessores ).  The  short 
tawul  beak  with  only  a  hint  of  a  hook,  the  soft 
I'lomapp.  and  tolerably  long  wings  are  character- 
istics of  the  family.  Only  about  nine  species,  of 
•mall  size,  are  known,  and  confined  to  the  warmer 
part*  of  the  nearctic  and  pain-arctic  regions.  The 
Bohemian  Wax  wing  (AmjKli*  garrulm),  living  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  com- 
ity sooth  in  winter,  sometimes  in  vast  numbers, 
•nd  the  Cedar  Bird  of  America  are  the  best-known 
mmples.    See  WaXWI.ng. 

t'hatterton.  Thomas,  was  born  at  Bristol, 
*th  November  1752.  His  father,  a  sub-chanter  in 
the  cathedral,  and  master  of  a  charitv  school,  was 
a  mytering  fellow,  yet  a  lover  of  books  and  coins, 
a  dabbler  in  magic*;  he  had  died  in  the  August 
Wore  the  poet  was  born.  The  mother,  a  poor 
whoolmUtress  and  needlewoman,  brought  up  her 
W  and  his  Bister  beneath  the  shadow  of  St  Mary 
Redeliffe,  that  glorious  church  where  their  fore- 
fathers had  been  sextons  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
*«th.  He  seemed  a  dull,  dreamy  child  till  his 
•evtoth  year ;  then  he  *  fell  in  love  '  with  an  old 


illuminated  music  folio,  and,  quickly  learning  to 
read  from  a  black-letter  Bible,  liegan  to  devour 
every  book  that  fell  in  his  way.  He  was  a  scholar 
of  Colston's  bluecoat  hospital  from  1760  till  1767, 
and  then  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Lambert,  an 
attorney.  In  Dcccmlier  1762  he  wrote  his  first 
poem,  On  the  Istst  Epiphany ;  in  the  summer  of 
1764,  the  first  of  his  pseudo-antiques,  Elinour  and 
Jtiga,  which  imposed  on  the  junior  usher  of  his 
school,  and  which  he  professed  to  have  got  from 
Canynge's  Coffer  in  tlie  muniment  room  of  St 
Mary's.  Next,  early  in  1767,  for  one  Burgum,  a 
pewtercr,  he  concocted  a  pedigree  of  the  De  Berg- 
ham  family  (this  brought  him  five  shillings);  and 
iu  1768  he  hoaxed  the  whole  city  with  a  descrip- 
tion, 'from  an  old  manuscript,' of  the  opening  of 
Bristol  Bridge  in  1248. 

His  life  at  Lambert's  was  a  sordid  one  ;  he  slept 
with  the  footltoy,  and  took  his  meals  in  the  kitchen. 
Yet,  his  duties  over— and  he  discharged  them 
well — he  had  ample  leisure  for  his  darling  studies, 
poetry,  history,  heraldry,  music,  antiquities.  An 
attempt  to  draw  Dodsley  had  failed,  when,  in 
March  1769,  he  sent  Horace  Waljiole  a  '  transcript' 
of  The  Ryse  of  Peyneteynge,  ttritten  by  T.  Jiuwlie, 
for  Mastre  Canynge.  Walpole,  quite  taken 
in,  wrote  at  once  to  his  unknown  correspondent, 
expressing  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  manuscript, 
deploring  his  ignorance  of  the  '  Saxon  language,' 
and  half  offering  to  usher  the  Rowley  poems  to  the 
world.  Back  came  a  fresh  batch  of  manuscript, 
and  with  it  a  sketch  of  Chattcrton's  own  history. 
The  poems,  however,  l>eing  shown  to  Mason  and 
Gray,  were  pronounced  by  them  to  be  forgeries  ; 
nnd  Walpole  s  next  letter  was  a  letter  of  advice, 
to  stick  to  his  calling,  that  so,  '  when  he  should 
have  made  a  fortune,  he  might  untiend  himself 
with  the  studies  consonant  to  his  inclinations.'  A 
curt  request  for  the  return  of  the  MSS.  lay  six  weeks 
unanswered  during  Walpolc's  absence  in  I'aris.  A 
second,  still  curter  ;  and,  '  snapping  up  poems  and 
letters,'  Walpole  4  returned  both  to  liim,  and 
thought  no  more  of  him  or  them  ' — until,  two  years 
after,  Goldsmith  told  him  of  Chnttcrton's  death. 

Was  it  jest  or  grim  earnest,  a  Imyish  freak  or  a 
suicide's  farewell,  that  *  Last  Will  and  Testament 
of  Thomas  Chatterton  .  .  .  executed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Omniscience  this  14th  of  April  1770*' 
Anyhow,  falling  into  his  master's  hands,  it  pro- 
cured the  hasty  cancelling  of  his  indentures  ;  and 
ten  days  later  the  1m>v  quitted  Bristol  for  London. 
There  he  arrived  with  his  poems,  and  nerhajvs  five 
guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  lodged  first  at  one 
Walmslcv's,  a  plasterer,  in  Shoreditch  :  next,  from 
the  middle  of  June,  at  Brooke  Street,  Holboni. 
Abstemious,  sleepless,  be  fell  to  work  as  with  a 
hundred  hands,  pouring  forth  satires,  squibs, 
stories,  political  essays,  burlettas,  epistles  in 
Junius'  style  (for  'Wilkes  and  liberty'),  and  the 
matchless'  IMade  of  Charitie.  For  a  while  his 
prospects  seemed  golden.  The  publishers  spoke 
him  fair ;  he  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  Beckford  ;  in  the  first  two  months  he  earned 
eleven  guineas  (at  the  rate  of  from  a  farthing  to 
twopence  a  line) ;  and  he  sent  home  glowing  letters, 
with  a  box  of  presents  for  his  mother  and  sister. 
Then  Beckford  died  ;  the  '  patriotic '  publishers 
took  fright ;  the  dead  season  set  in  ;  he  had  over- 
stocked the  market  with  unpaid  wares  ;  a  la*t 
desperate  application  failed  for  the  post  of  surgeon 
to  a  Bristol  slaver.  He  was  |>enniless,  starving,  yet 
too  proud  to  accept  the  meal  his  landlady  offered 
him,  when,  on  24th  August  1770,  he  locked  himself 
into  his  garret,  tore  up  his  papers,  and  was  found 
the  next  morning  dead — poisoned  with  arsenic 
They  buried  him  in  the  lMUiiiere'  pit  of  the  Shoe 
I*ane  Workhouse,  a  site  usurped  fifty-"'- 
later  by  Farringdon  Market. 
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For  eighty  years  the  Kowlcy  controversy  was 
waged  with  no  less  bitterness  tlian  ignorance,  the 
Rnwleyans  including  Jacob  Brvant  (17N1),  Dean 
Milieu  (1782),  and  Dr  S.  R.  Mahlund  (1857);  the 
anti- Kowleyans,  Tyrwhitt  (1777-82)  and  Warton 
(1778-82).  The  subject  was  once  ami  for  ever 
laid  to  rest  hv  Professor  Skeat  in  his  edition  of 
Chatterton's  IWtical  Works  (2  vols.  1875 ).  Vol.  i. 
contains  Chatterton 'a  acknowledged  j>oems,  78  in 
number ;  vol.  ii.  the  43  Rowley  poem*,  with  an 
essay  thereon  by  the  editor.  Almost  unconsciously 
the  learned  professor  establishes  Chatterton's  won- 
drous originality.  Theft  from  an  unknown  poet  ? — 
there  is  not  '  the  slightest  indication  that  Chatter- 
ton  had  ever  seen  a  MS.  of  early  date.'  Indebted- 
ness to  Chaucer  ?— he  had  '  read  verv  little  of  this 
excellent  author.  ...  If  he  had  really  token  {tains 
to  read  and  study  Chaucer,  or  Lydgate,  or  any  old 
author  earlier  than  the  age  of  Spenser,  the  Rowley 
Poems  would  have  been  very  different.  They 
would  then  have  l»orne  some  resemblance  to  the 
language  of  the  loth  century,  whereas  they  are 
rather  less  like  the  literature  of  that  period  than  of 
any  other.  .  .  .  The  metres  are  mostly  wrong,  the 
rimes  are  sometimes  faulty  ;  the  words  [taken 
mostly  from  Kersey's  Dictionary,  and  93  per  cent, 
of  them  misused  J  are  wrongly  coined,  or  have  the 
wrong  number  oi  syllables ;  and  the  phrases  often 
involve  anachronisms,  or,  occasionally,  plagiarisms.' 
These  last  from  such  recent  poets  as  1  >ryden  and 
Cray— from  the  former  of  whom  he  lsddly  stole  the 
line,  'And  tears  began  to  flow;'  from  the  latter 
adapted  the  conception,  '  closed  his  eyes  in  endles- 
( everlasting)  night.' 

'  An  owl  mangling  a  poor  dead  nightingale,'  said  ! 
Coleridge  of  Dean  Millcs  ;  the  words  apply  to  many 
more  critics  of  Chattcrton.  There  are  those  among 
them  whose  patronising  praise  and  commonplace 
censure  enable  us  to  feel  how  Chatterton  was 
worsted  in  life's  battle,  why  he  blew  up  the  ship  ' 
sooner  than  strike  his  colours.  Others  there  are- 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Rossetti— whose  j 
precious  tributes  attest  the  lioy-poet's  divinity. 
No  man  can  tell  what  Chatterton  might  have  done  ; 
what  he  did  do  is  patent  to  every  one.  Had  Shake- 
speare died,  or  Milton,  in  his  "eighteenth  year,  or 
even  Keats,  the  world  had  never  heard  of  their 
existence.  But  he,  a  lad,  with  chances  infinitely 
less  than  theirs,  had  written  his  name  by  then  so 
high  in  Fame's  temple,  that  purblind  pilgrims  must 
accept  his  achievement  on  hearsay.  If  he  had  lived 
to  be  famous,  the  fraud  of  the  *  poet-priest  Rowley ' 
would  not,  Mike,  have  been  more  hardly  blamed  , 
than  that  of  '  Jedediah  Cleishbotham.'  As  it  is, 
the  conscientious  critics  have  found  it  less  difficult 
to  dilate  on  Chatterton's  pride  and  scepticism,  his 
vices  and  deceit,  nay,  on  the  meteorology  of  1770, 
than  to  master  the  difficult  Rowlcyan  dialect,  and 
to  gauge  the  genius  of  tins  nursling  of  medievalism, 
this  harbinger  of  the  Renascence  of  Wonder,  to  use 
Mr  T.  Watts-DunUm's  definition  of  the  neo-Roman- 
tic  movement.  For  him  it  was  reserved  to  point 
out  Chatterton's  metrical  inventiveness,  and  his  'un- 
deniable influence,  Itoth  as  to  spirit  and  as  to  fonn, 
upon  the  revival  in  the  19th  century  of  the  romantic 
temper — that  temper,  without  which  English 
poetry  can  scarcely  perhaps  hold  a  place  at  all  when 
challenged  in  a  court  of  universal  criticism.  .  .  . 
As  a  youthful  poet  showing  that  power  <>f  artistic 
sclf-etTaccment  which  is  generally  found  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  eager  energies  of  jioetic  youth 
— as  a  producer,  that  is  to  say,  of  work  purely 
artistic  and  in  its  highest  reaches  unadulterated  by 
lyric  egotism — the  author  of  the  Rowlev  Poems  (if 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  acknowledged 
poems),  however  inferior  to  Keats  in  point  of 
sheer  beauty,  stands  alongside  him  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  stands  with  him  alone.' 


See  Mr  Watts-Dtinton'a  ewwy  in  vol.  iii.  of  Ward* 
Enoli*h  Pott*  ( 1880) ;  Sir  Herls?rt  Croft's  Ixnt  and  Mad 
nts*  ( 1780):  and  Lives  of  Clmttartoii  by  Dix  ( 1837  ),  Sir 
D.  Wilson  (\»m,  and  Prof.  Mawon  ( 1874 ;  new  ed.  1900 ). 

Chaucer,  GkoffreV.  The  date  1328  for 
Chaucer's  birth  is  now  justly  rejected  as  having  no 
authority  and  Wing  quite  incompatible  with  some 
ascertained  facts  of  his  Inter  life.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  he  was  horn  in  or  almul  1340.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Chaucer  by  his  second  wife  Agnes,  of 
unknown  surname,  a  niece  of  one  Hamo  de  Copton. 
(His  first  wife,  Joan  de  Esthalle,  was  certainly 
living  an  late  as  1331.)  This  John  Chaucer  was 
son  of  Rols'rt  Chaucer,  of  Ijtswich  and  London,  so 
that  the  poet's  family  can  !*■  traced  to  the  eastern 
counties.  John  Chaucer  was  a  vintner  ami  a  tavern 
keejier,  and  mav  jierliaj«s  lie  identified  with  tin- 
John  Chaucer  who  was  deputy  to  the  king's  bullet- 
in the  jM»rt  of  Southampton  in  1348,  and  '  seem* 
afterwards  to  have  held  the  same  situation  in  the 
port  of  London.'  John's  house  was  in  Thames 
Street  bv  Walbrook,  at  or  near  the  foot  of  Dow- 
gate  Hill  ;  and  there  we  may  well  suppose  the 
future  poet  was  ls>rn. 

Of  his  boy  I  mod  we  know  nothing.  There  were 
gtssl  schools  in  London  then  as  now  - e.g.  Paul's 
Cathedral  School  and  Anthony's,  and  Chaucer 
probably  was  sent  to  one  of  them.  At  a  later  period 
the  variety  and  the  minuteness  of  his  knowledge 
are  remarkable,  and  we  know  that  he  was  an  assid- 
uous student.  Likely  enough  his  studious  habits 
w  ere  more  or  less  formed  and  the  basis  of  his  know- 
ledge laid  in  his  early  days.  It  is  possible  he  may 
have  gone  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  value  on  this  jtoint.  In  his  works 
he  shows  some  acquaintance  with  both  universities  ; 
but  this  may  have  Is-en  picket!  up  incidentally. 
What  is  certain  is  that  in  1337  and  1358  he  was* a 
page  in  the  service  of  Elizalieth,  Countess  of  l  ister, 
wile  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  From  that  ser 
vice  he  would  seem  to  have  l»eeu  presently  trans- 
ferred to  the  king's  household.  In  1359  lie  first 
'  Isire  arms.'  He  served  in  the  campaign  in  France 
in  that  year — a  campaign  famous  for  the  bitter 
sufferings  which  the  English  army  had  to  endure. 
Chaucer  was  taken  prisoner  at  Re'tiers  in  Brittany, 
but  was  presently  ransomed,  the  king  contributing 
1*10  towards  the  required  amount. 

And  now  we  lose  sight  of  Chaucer  for  some  eight 
years.  His  father  died  in  1360,  and  his  mother  soon 
after  married  one  Bartholomew  Attechajiel  ;  but 
of  Geoffrey  no  mention  has  yet  l»een  found  till  1307, 
when  the  king  grants  him  a  pension  for  life,  *  or 
until  we  shall  think  it  right  to  make  some  other 
order  to  suit  his  condition.'  He  is  deseril>ed  as 
'  dilectus  valettus  m»stcr  '  ( '  our  beloved  yeoman  ' ), 
and  in  an  Issue  Roll  as  '  unus  valettorum  camera' 
regis  '  ( '  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  king's  chamber ' ). 
It  seems  fairly  certain  that  by  this  time  Chaucer 
was  married.'  In  1300  one'  Philippa  Chaucer 
appears  amongst  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bed- 
chamlier,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  lor  doubting 
that  this  was  the  js>et's  wife.  Her  maiden  name 
was  in  all  probability  Roet.    It  is  commonly  sup- 

Sxised  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Payne 
{oet  of  Hainault  and  king  at-anus  of  Guiennc,  ami 
so  the  sister  of  Katherine  who  married  Sir  Hugh 
Swinford,  and  afterwards  !>ecame  the  mistress  ami 
eventually  the  wife  of  John  of  daunt.  After  the 
queen's  death  in  1309  she  passed  into  the  house- 
hold in  which  her  sister  was 'such  an  important 
figure,  and  very  likely  remained  there  till  her  death 
in  1387.  She  gave  birth,  it  would  seem  alsmt  130*2 
or  1363,  to  Thomas,  a  noticeable  personage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  following  century  ;  prob- 
ably to  Elizabeth  {circa  1305),  for  whose  novitiate 
at  the  Abltey  of  Barking  John  of  Gaunt  paid  some 
£50  in  1 381, 'and  to  Lewis,  liom  in  the  same  year  in 
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vhirh  hi*  sister  was  admitted  at  Barking,  for  whom 
hi*  father  wrote  some  ten  years  later  a  treatise  on 
the  Astrohto.  But  the  whole  matter  of  Chaucer's 
married  life  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  when  he  wan  certainly  married  lie 
»f*»L»  of  himself  several  times  as  one  unblessed 
with  love's  favour ;  nor  can  these  expressions  lie 
explained  away  as  l>eing  dramatic  and  not  auto- 
liyitTTiphical.  The  picture  he  draws  of  himself  in 
tiie  HoHtt  of  Fame,  a  poem  undoubtedly  written 
alter  his  marriage,  is  assuredly  that  of  a  forlorn 
lxwhelor.  On  the  whole,  we  lielicvc  him  to  have 
married  ahont  1360,  and  that  for  some  reason  or 
..{her  not  at  present  discovered,  if  ever  to  be,  his 
irarried  life  was  disturlted  and  unhappy. 

In  the  year  1369  Chaucer  comes  certainly  liefnre 
w  a<  a  poet,  with  hi«*  Death  of  Blanrhe  the  Duchess. 
Tlu*  »  not  proltably  his  first  writing;  but  it  is 
hiiHilv  important,  because  the  date  of  it  is  exactly 
fii-ilhv  the  subject.  It  laments  the  death  of  the 
Uiv  Blanche,  the  first  wife  of  John  of  (Jaunt,  which 
t<.A  utaoe  in  September  1369.  It  is  in  many  ways 
a  rradr  composition,  and  a  sufficient  proof  that 
Chanter's  art  was,  like  that  of  many  of  the  greatest 
master*,  not  precocious  but  of  slow  growth.  But 
fwi  *<  it  illustrates  his  great  gift  of  style,  and 
life*  satisfactory  promise  of  his  future  excellence. 

The  following  years  of  Chaucer's  life  exhibit  him 
to  n*  both  as  a  much-employed  man  of  business 
vtd  as  a  rapidly  developing  man  of  letters.  In 
1170  be  went  abroad  on  the  king's  service:  in 
ITM-73on  a  royal  mission  to  Italy— to  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Florence ;  in  1376,  abroad,  it  is  not  known  where  ; 
h  1377.  to  Flanders  and  to  Franco  ;  in  1378,  to 
ItAhr  again.  Thus  he  seems  to  have  been  highly 
r*he<l  a*  a  commissioner  and  a  diplomatist.  Mean- 
*litle  in  1374  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the 
«.'a>tonw  and  Subsidy  of  Wools,  Skins,  and  Tanned 
Hi  iesin  the  port  of  London  ;  in  1382,  Comptroller 
of  the  Petty  CnHtoms  ;  and  in  138.1  he  was  allowed 
:o  nominate  a  permanent  deputy — a  most  important 
'^nresdon,  as  r>y  the  terms  of  his  appointment  he 
like  lua  predecessors,  to  write  the  rolls  of  his 
nftw  with  his  own  hand  and  to  be  continually 
present  Nor  were  other  marks  of  royal  and  of 
lital  favour  wanting.  In  1374,  on  St  George's 
■Ur.  the  king  granten  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily, 
!«•  1*  received  in  the  port  of  London  from  the  hands 
•if  tbe  king's  butler.  In  the  same  year  John  of 
'iaunt  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £10  for  life  for 
tV  jjnod  service  rendered  by  him  and  his  wife 
Ptolippa  to  the  duke,  to  his  consort  (the  duke's 
■^00.1  wife.  Constance,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
•  rati,  married  in  1371 ),  and  to  his  mother  the 
■mew.  In  1375  he  received  from  the  crown  the 
nvtodr  of  the  lands  and  jierson  of  Edmond  Staple- 
wteof  Kent,  which  brought  him  in  £104  ( well  over 
f  1000  of  our  money ),  and  the  custody  of  some  pro- 
lan? at  Soles,  also  in  Kent.  In  1386  he  was  elected 
» kaigtit  of  the  shire  for  Kent.  These  were  Chaucer's 
rr*>*t  prosperous  yean*  in  an  income- making  sense. 

To  turn  to  his  literary  work  during  these  years, 
'ii?  following  writings  certainly  belong  to  the  period 
vtween  1369 and  1387 — Le.  between  the  comj>oidtion 
'■■  T\t  Book  of  the.  Duchess,  and  that  of  the  Pro- 
l".ne  to  The  Canterbury  Title*—  and  were  pmlmhly 
wdoced  in  the  order  in  which  thevare  here  named': 
ft'  Awmhly  of  Fowls,  The  House  of  Fame.  Trail m 
<W  rrt**kUt,  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Wumm  : 
w«l  foddes  these  in  unascertained  order  the  Tale 
"f  (triselda  (afterwards  assigned  to  one  of  the 
'  witedmry  pilgrims— the  Clerk),  the  Tale  of  Con- 
vince i  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Man  of  Law),  the 
l>wnd  of  the  Martyred  Christian  Boy  ( afterwards 
i^iCTed  to  the  Prioress),  the  I-egend  of  Saint 
•viha  (afterwards  assigned  to  the  Second  Nun), 
sad  the  Story  of  Palamon  ami  Arcite  in  its  first 
wape  (afterwards  rewritten  and  assigned  to  the 


Knight  ).  None  of  these  pieces  represents  the  poet's 
genius  in  all  its  fullness  or  its  mnturity  ;  they  ex- 
hibit its  gradual  expansion  and  growth.  As  wc  see 
Chaucer  in  these  he  is  not  yet  completely  master  of 
himself,  or  wholly  satisfied  with  the  instruments  at 
his  command— e.g.  with  the  metrical  forms  then 
current  around  him.  By  far  the  most  important 
influence  acting  upon  him' during  this  middle  period 
of  his  literary  life  was  the  influence  of  Italy  ;  and 
in  this  respect  his  going  to  Ccnoa  in  1372,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  an  importance  other  than 
commercial  or  political.  That  was  a  journey  that 
made  an  epoch  in  his  artistic  development.  It 
introduced  him  to  poetry  in  its  noblest  medieval 
shape,  and  in  one  of  the  noblest  shapes  it  has  ever 
assumed  in  any  age.  Chaucer  seems  to  have  felt 
deeply  the  greatness  of  Dante.  He  appreciated 
worthily  the  works  of  Petrarch  and  Itoceaccio  ;  but 
to  the  credit  of  his  judgment,  it  was  Dante  that 
most  profoundly  impressed  him.  The  Assembly  of 
Fowls  and  The  HoK.se  of  Fame  largely  reflect  this 
impression,  the  latter  so  closely  that  Lydgate, 
as  Professor  Skeat  points  out,  s]>eaks  of  it  as 
'  Daunt  in  English.'  Much  of  his  subject  matter 
he  derived  from  his  great  Italian  contcmisuaries, 
especially  from  Boccaccio.  Thus  the  Beeves  Tale, 
the  Franklin's,  and  the  Shipmans  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  De^tnneron  ;  Troi/iis  and  Vrcxtrida  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  a  translation  of  Boccaccio's 
Filostruto ;  and  the  story  of  Palamon  ami  Arcite 
is  based  upon  that  jkwCs  Tteeide.  The  tale  of 
Griselda  is  taken  from  a  I^itin  letter  of  Petrarch's, 
to  whom  Chaucer  acknowledges  his  obligation 
in  the  Clerk's  Prologue.  Oddly  enough,  he  never 
mentions  Boccaccio.  In  one  passage  in  Troitita 
and  Crcsttida  he  would  seem  to  denote  him  by  the 
name  of  Lollius;  but  certainly  in  another,  when 
he  speaks  of  'mine  author  called  Lollius,'  he  de- 
notes Petrarch,  for  he  proceeds  to  give  a  version 
of  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  Dante  he  mentions 
by  name  several  times.  With  both  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  it  is  proltnhle  that  he  was  personally 
acquainted.  Boccaccio  was  living  at  or  near  Flor- 
ence when  Chaucer  was  there  in  1372,  and  Petrarch 
near  Padua,  only  some  120  miles  away.  Certainly 
what  is  said  in  the  Clerk's  Prologue  points  to  ah 
actual  meeting  with  Petrarch. 

However  this  may  be,  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
poets  on  Chaucer  is  lieyond  question.  Nor  is  it  to 
he  measured  by  what  he  Itorrowed  in  the  way 
of  plot  or  incident  or  expression.  It  was  far 
profounder  than  such  debts  might  suggest.  It 
recreated  him  a*  an  artist,  giving  him  a  new 
and  loftier  conception  of  artistic  form  and  lieauty. 
This  regeneration  is  soon  visible  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  style — in  its  growing  dignity  and 
shapeliness.  It  is  strikingly  indicated  by  his 
metrical  progress.  The  old  four-accented  couplet 
seems  to  him  '  light  and  lewd  ; '  he  needs  some- 
thing weightier  and  statelier.  He  does  not  satisfy 
this  need  by  iiii|»orting  the  favourite  Italian  metres. 
The  sonnet  form  does  not  appear  in  any  extant 
work  of  his,  though  conceivably  he  may  have 
attempted  it.  The  terza  ritna  he  docs  seem  to 
have  essayed,  as  Professor  Skeat  has  been  the 
first  to  notice;  but  he  did  not  take  to  it,  or  it 
to  him.  What  he  did  was  to  imitate  not  the  letter 
but  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  masters.  And  in 
the  heroic  heptastich.  and  presently  in  the  heroic 
couplet,  lie  found  metrical  forms  that  satisfied  the 
highest  ideal.  The  crowning  work  of  the  middle 
period  of  his  life  is  certainly  Trot  lux  and  Crensida — 
a  work  in  which  the  abundant  wealth  of  his  genius 
is  lavishly  displayed.  Probably  about  the  year 
1384,  when  his  official  duties  were  so  considerably 
lightened,  Chaucer,  now  a  complete  master  of  the 
poetic  craft,  began  to  seek  for  some  great  subject. 
The  first  selection  he  made  proved  unsatisfactory  ; 
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it  was  the  Legend  of  Good  Women.  The  Prologue 
to  this  famous  fragment  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
writing;  hut  the  theme  was  soon  felt  to  he  weari- 
somely monotonous,  and  was  abandoned.  His 
second  choice  was  happier,  as  it  provided  full 
scope  for  his  various  j*>wero— for  his  humour  and 
his  dramatic  faculty,  as  well  as  for  his  pathos 
and  more  purely  poetical  gift.  This  was  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage. 

But  before  that  final  choice  was  made,  having 
been  suggested  probably  by  an  actual  journey  to 
St  Thomas's  shrine,  some  strange  reverses  of  fortune 
had  l>efallcn  Chaucer.  About  the  close  of  the  year 
1386  he  was  deprived  of  both  his  places  in  the  civil 
service  ;  and  from  this  time  to  very  nearly  the  end 
of  his  life,  with  slight  intermissions,  things  went 
ill  with  him.  The  cause  of  his  dismissal  is  obscure ; 
possibly  he  was  involved  in  the  intrigues  that 
disturbed  and  disordered  the  court  in  the  reign 
of  King  Hichard  II.  ;  possibly  also  there  was  some 
genuine  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  his 
otlicial  work  had  been  or  was  being  performed.  In 
1389  he  received  a  new  appointment — he  was  ap- 
pointed Clerk  of  the  Kings  Works  at  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  Tower  of  London,  castle  of  Berk- 
hnmstcad,  the  king's  manors  of  Kennington, 
Eltham,  Clarendon,  Sheen,  By  fleet,  Langley,  and 
Feckcnham,  and  elsewhere,  in  this  case,  too,  being 
allowed  to  nominate  a  deputy  ;  but  his  previous 
fate  seems  to  have  pursued  him.  Two  years  after- 
wards we  find  him  superseded  by  one  John  Gedney. 
It  was  during  this  term  of  office  that  he  went 
through  the  odd  experience  of  being  robbed  twice 
in  one  day.  What  glimpses  we  have  of  him  in  the 
succeeding  years  show  him  in  perpetual  impecuni- 
osity  and  distress.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  thrift 
was  not  one  of  his  virtues.  No  sort  of  provision 
seems  to  have  been  made  against  a  'rainy  day;'  and 
now  came  many  rainy  days.  For  some  two  years 
he  had  to  sul*sist  as  )>est  he  might  on  John  of 
Onunt's  pension  of  £10,  his  salary  as  one  of  the 
foresters  of  North  Petherton  Park,  Somersetshire, 
and  whatever  wages,  if  any,  were  paid  him  as  a 
king  s  esquire.  In  1394  King  Richard  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £20  for  life;  but  the  advances  of  pay- 
ment he  applies  for  in  the  following  year,  and  again 
and  again  later  on,  and  other  signs,  such  as  the 
issue  on  his  behalf  of  letters  of  protection  from 
arrest  for  debt,  sufficiently  indicate  his  unpros- 
perous  condition.  An  improvement  came  with  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  mm  of  his  old  friend 
and  patron  John  of  Haunt.  In  October  1399,  King 
Henry  IV.  granted  him  a  pension  of  40  marks 
(  £'26,*  13s.  4d. ).  This  would  raise  his  income  to  at 
least  £500  a  year  of  our  monev.  And  wo  may 
believe  his  few  remaining  months  were  spent  in 
comfort.  The  following  (liristmas  he  took  a  lease 
for  53  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £2,  13b.  4d., 
of  a  house  situated  in  the  garden  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  Westminster,  the  site  now  of  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel.  Hut 
the  end  was  near.  Our  last  trace  of  him  is  the 
payment  of  a  pension  instalment  in  June  1400, 
made  not  to  him  personally,  but  to  one  Henry 
Somers  in  his  behalf.  Before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, of  which  he  was  in  England  the  supreme 
literary  glory,  he  was  laid  in  that  part  of  the  abbey 
which  through  his  burial  there  came  afterwards  to 
l*e  called  the  Poet's  Corner.  His  tombstone  says 
he  died  October  25,  1400;  and  though  the  present 
tomb  dates  only  from  the  16th  century,  it  probably 
perpetuates  some  older  inscription. 

In  spite  of  all  his  reverses  and  troubles,  it  was 
during  this  Inst  period  of  his  life  that  Chaucer's 
genius  shone  brightest. 

A  merry  heart  pies  all  thp  day ; 

Your  Mil  tire*  in  a  niile-n. 

Having  formed  a  design  that  permitted  the  full 
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expression  of  his  abundant  and  many-sided  geniu*, 
he  vigorously  pursued  it  amidst  the  darkness  that 
overclouded  him.  The  design  was  indeed  too  hu<;e 
for  completion  ;  and  no  doubt  for  all  his  vigour  and 
buoyancy  his  troubles  interfered  with  his  progress. 
Moreover  he  was  approaching  or  hail  reached  what 
amidst  the  unhealthy  ways  and  conditions  of  medi- 
eval life  was  accounted  old  age.  Hence  his  work 
remains  but  a  fragment ;  but  it  is  a  fragment  of 
large  and  splendid  dimensions,  consisting  of  parts 
that  are  admirably  finished  wholes,  each  one  >>f 
which  illustrates  some  special  feature  of  the  poet V 
versatile  mind  and  art,  aud  justifies  and  insures 
his  fame.  His  greatest  achievement  is  the  Fro 
logue  to  the  Canterbury  Talc*,  which  for  its  variety, 
humour,  grace,  reality,  and  comprehensiveness  i«, 
as  a  piece  of  descriptive  writing,  unique  in  English 
literature — unique  in  all  literature  indeed.  It  por- 
trays  for  us  the  society  of  the  later  middle  ages  in 
unfading  colours,  and  historically  as  well  as  artistic 
ally  is  of  inestimable  excellence  and  value.  Chaucer 
is  in  order  of  time  the  first  great  poet  of  the  English 
race,  if  the  term  English  may  tie  used  as  distin- 
guished from  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  in  order  of  merit 
he  is  amongst  the  lirst  of  all  our  poet*.  It  might 
indeed  be  disputed  whether  he  does  not  deserve  tbe 
place  next  to  Shakespeare.  In  the  middle  ages  in 
England  he  stands  supreme. 

Seo  Skcat's  edition  of  Chaucer's  work*  ( Oxford,  G  vols. 
1894-95,  vol.  vji.  the  doubtful  works),  and  his  one- volume 
edition  (1895);  Pollard's  Canterlmry  Tales  (1894);  his 
'Glohe'  Edition  of  Chaucer's  Works  ( 18S»9 ) ;  Ix>un»t>ury'» 
Studies  on  Chaucer  ( 1892 ) ;  Tyrwhitt's  Introductory  iii*- 
oourne  to  the  Canterlmry  Tales  (1775-78);  Nicolas'  Lift 
of  Chaucer  in  the  Aldine  Edition ;  tho  magnificent  Kelm- 
soott  Edition  ( ed.  Ellis,  folio.  1896 ) ;  Ten  Brink's  '  'haucrr- 
Studien  ( 1870 ) ;  Child  On  Chaucer's  Lawjnnae  (in  Ellis's 
Early  Emjlish  Pronunciation ).  As  to  Chaucer's  Uti- 
gun£o — the  Eaat  Midland  variety  of  Middle  English 
much  will  lie  found  in  the  Clarendon  Press  volumes  of  I>r 
Morris  and  of  Professor  Skeat ;  editions  of  the  Prologue 
and  three  of  the  tales,  issued  by  W.  k  R,  Chambers ; 
Sweet's  Middle  Etvjlirh  Primer*;  and  in  Ten  Brink* 
Chaucer '*  Spraehc  und  Verskunst  (1SS4).  Invaluable  to 
the  Chaucer  student  is  Dr  Furnivnll's  Six -text  Print  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  the  other  issues  of  the 
Chaucer  Society.  A  Concordance  has  been  prepared 
by  members  of  tbe  same  society.  It  must  be  noted  that 
many  works  have  been  ascril>ed  to  Chaucer,  and  are  still 
printed  in  popular  editions,  that  are  certainly  not  his— 
e.g.  The  Court  of  Love,  Chaucer's  Dretim,  The  Complaint 
of  the  Mack  Knioht,  The  Cuckoo  and  A'u/htinyaU,  The 
Flower  ami  the  Leaf,  and  in  all  probabUity  the  extant 
llomaunt  of  the  Runt. 

For  criticism  of  the  poetry,  see  Ward's  Chaucer  in  the 
*  English  Men  of  Letters'  series ;  Morley's  English  Writer, 
(vol  iv.  in  uew  ed.);  Warton's  history  of  Enohth 
P>tt>  u ;  and  a  fine  essay  by  J.  K.  Lowell  in  My  Studg 
Windows. 

Climides-Aigtics*  a  town  in  the  French  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  90  miles  S.  of  Clermont,  with 
tour  mineral  springs,  which  vary  in  temperature 
from  135"  to  177°  F.  They  have  the  property  of 
discharging  grease  from  sheep's  wool,  and  vast 
numbers  of  fleeces  are  sent  hither  annually  to  I*- 
washed.  The  waters  are  also  useful  in  rheu- 
matism and  cutaneous  diseases.    Pop.  1182. 

Chatldf'ontailic  a  Belgian  village  charmingly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdre,  5  miles  SSE\ 
of  Liege  by  rail,  with  mineral  springs  ( 92°  F. ).  Pop. 
1552. 

Chan  (Here,  a  river  and  lake  of  Canada.  The 
river  joins  the  St  Lawrence  from  the  south  7  miles 
above  Queliec,  and,  24  miles  from  its  mouth,  forms 
the  celebrated  falls  of  Chaudicre.  The  lake— 
merely  one  of  the  many  expansions  of  the  Ottawa 
— hos'on  its  right  the  city  of  that  name,  the  capital 
of  the  Dominion. 

Chaiiiiif tt<%  Pikrrk  Gaspard,  one  of  the 
French  Revolutionists,  was  born  a  shoemaker's  son 
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at  Never*  in  1 763.  He  was  some  years  a  seaman, 
bat  the  o|<ening  of  the  Revolution  found  him  a  clerk 
at  Paris.  He  attached  himself  to  Camille  Des- 
monlins,  and  soon  gained  such  popularity  hy  his 
extravagant  sansculottism  that  he  was  appointed 
procurator  of  the  commune  of  Paris.  In  his  zeal  he 
rejected  his  own  Christian  name,  Pierre,  as  havins 
been  sullied  hy  saintly  associations,  and  stylet 
himself  '  Anaxagoras. '  The  institution  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Revolution,  the  decree  for  a  revolu- 
tionary army,  and  the  law  ugaiust  suspected 
aristocrats,  were  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  One 
of  bi.<  proposals  was  that  all  Parisians  should  wear 
sabot*,  another  that  the  Tuileries  and  Luxembourg 
^-aniens  should  be  planted  with  potatoes.  His 
unties  in  connection  with  the  '  worship  of  reason  1 
excited  the  disgust  of  Robespierre,  who  devised 
measures  fur  bringing  the  whole  company  of  actors 
under  Heliert  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  executed 
April  13,  1794. 

<  hautliont,  a  town  in  the  French  department 
•>f  Haute-. Marne.  on  an  elevation  ( 1023  feet  above 
w»  level)  between  the  rivers  Marne  and  Snize,  140 
miles  SE.  of  Paris.  There  are  manufacture*  of 
dove*,  cutlery,  &c.  In  1814  the  allied  powers 
We  bound  themselves  bv  treaty  against  Napoleon. 
Pop.  < 1872 )  8474  ;  ( 1886 )  12,333 ;  ( 1 891 )  1 1 , 1 10. 

4  haimy,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Ai*ne,  77  miles  NNE.  of  Paris  by  rail,  partly 
«<n  the  navigable  river  Oise.  It  is'  an  old,  rather 
uninteresting  place,  with  manufactures  of  glass, 
beetroot  sugar,  gloves,  i\c.    Pop.  ( 1891 )  9242. 

<  hails.ses,  in  the  armour  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  Pith  to  the  16th  century,  were  defence- 
pieces  for  the  legs.  Some  were  "made  of  padded 
and  quilted  cloth,  with  metal  studs  ;  some  of  chain- 
mail  ;  and  some  of  riveted  plates.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  fasten  them  by  lacing  either  below  the 
knee  or  liehind  the  leg.  The  word  is  used  also 
in  the  general  sense  of  lm«e,  and  when  armour  is 
meant  in  the  Norman  romances  the  phrase  is 
ti»twr*  de  fer. 

Chautauqua,  famous  as  the  scat  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly,  a  summer  resort  on  Chautauqua 
Lake,  in  a  county  of  the  same 
name  near  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  New  York.  The  As- 
«einbly  was  founded  in  1874  bv  John  H.  Vincent, 
D.D..  and  Lewis  Miller  <  1829-99).  to  provide  sya- 
teruatic  instruction  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  to- 
gether with  popular  lecture  courses  in  literature, 
science,  and  art.  In  1878 the  Chautnu(|ua  Literary 
an<l  Scientific  Circle  was  organised.  The  distinctive 
mission  of  this  '  circle '  is  stated  to  he  *  to  direct  the 
reading  habits  of  grown  people,  both  those  who 
have  received  the  !>est  that  the  educational  institu- 
tion!* can  give,  ami  desire  to  pursue  an  "  after 
sehool "  course,  and  those  who  for  any  reason 
failed  to  receive  a  college  education  in  early  life, 
but  who  now  desire  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
college  student's  general  outlook  upon  the  world 
and  life,  and  to  develop  the  habit  of  close  con- 
nected (lerslstetit  thinking.'  The  system  compre- 
hends a  four  years'  course  of  home  reading  and 
study,  to  lie  pursued  under  the  advisory  supervision 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  on  the  completion 
of  which  diplomas  are  awarded.  Post-graduate 
and  special  courses  are  also  provided  for  those  who 
de#ire  to  prosecute  tiarticufar  branches  of  study 
beyond  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  regular  course. 
On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Circle's  organisa- 
tion, it  was  stated  thai  altout  200,000  persons, 
scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  liclonged 
to  the  association  ;  most  of  them  are  members  of 
weal  circles  formed  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  scheme  for  the  more  efficient  prosecu- 
tion of  the  studies.     Particulars  concerning  the 
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Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  with 
directions  for  forming  local  circles  in  connection 
therewith,  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of 
the  institution  at  Plainlield,  New  Jersey.  'The 
Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts '  i's  another 
department  of  the  work.  A  faculty  of  able  pro- 
fessors gives  instruction  by  corres|>6ndence  ;  rigid 
examinations  are  conducted  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  regular  collegiate*  de- 
grees are  conferred.  The  Chnvfnuqimn,  a  magazine 
of  large  circulation,  the  organ  und  exponent  of  '  The 
Chautauqua  Idea,'  is  published  at  Mendville,  Pa. 
See  F.  L.  Armstrongs  Chniitnuoim  (188»i),  ami 
Vincent's  Chautauqua  Movement  (1886). 

Lake  Chautauqua  is  a  lieuutiful  sheet  of  water 
about  20  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
2  miles,  lying  aliout  700  feet  alsivc  Lake  F.ric,  from 
which  it  is  distant  10  miles.  The  Chautauqua 
Assembly  Grounds,  situated  uj>on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  comprise  aliout  165  acres,  con- 
taining over  300  attractive  summer  cottages,  a  line 
hotel,  a  museum  of  archicology,  an  amphitheatre 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  5000,  several  halls 
for  meetings,  and  numerous  other  appliances  for 
combining  recreation  with  instruction.  Large 
numbers  of  students  and  visitors  congregate  here  in 
the  summer  season.  *  Chautauquas,'  more  or  less 
on  the  plan  of  the  original,  with  buildings,  lectures, 
&c,  have  lieen  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Cliaiivinisnie,  a  term  that  has  come  to  mean 
an  extravagant  and  absurd  patriotism  and  pride  in 
one's  own  country,  with  a  corresponding  enmity  to- 
wards and  contempt  for  foreign  nations.  It  is  the 
French  equivalent  for  the  Jingoism  of  the  London 
music  halls  after  Lord  Beaconsfield's  return  from 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  due  to  Chauvin,  the  name  of  a  figure  in  the 
comedy  La  Cocarde  tricolort  ( 1831 ),  by  the  brothers 
Theodore  and  Hippolyte  Cognard,  the  action  in 
which  includes  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  Chauviii 
is  a  young  recruit  who  s]ieaks  much,  displays  great 
courage,  and  sings  several  couplets  with  the  re- 
frain :  '  J'suis  Francais,  j'suis  Chauvin,  j'tape  sur 
le  Bedouin.'  The  authors  of  the  comedy,  however, 
borrowed  the  name  from  that  of  Nicolas  Chauvin, 
an  old  soldier  of  Napoleon,  well  known  in  his  time 
in  Paris  for  his  devoted  enthusiasm  for  the 
emperor.  Calvin  is  a  Latinised  form  of  the  same 
family  name. 

€haUX  de  Fonda,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Neuchfttel,  18  miles  hy  rail  N\V. 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  bleak 
valley,  at  an  elevation  of  3254  feet  alsive  the  sea, 
and  is  scattered  over  a  large  area,  almost  every 
cottage  lieing  surrounded  by  a  garden.  It  has  for 
two  centuries  lieen  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
manufacture  of  watches  in  the  canton.  The 
mechanists  work  chiefly  at  home,  each  devoting 
himself  to  a  particular  portion  of  machinery.  P"p. 
(1834)  6500 ;  ( 18S0  )  22,456  ;  ( 1893)  27,51 1. ' 

Cliay  Root,  Choya,  or  SAYAN  (Ofdenfondin 
timbellata ),  a  perennial  herb  of  the  order  ( 'in- 
chonacea',  cultivated  on  the  Coromandel  const  and 
in  Java  for  the  sake  of  its  long,  orange-coloured 
roots,  the  bark  of  which  affords  a  lieautiful  red  th  e. 
It  is  the  Indian  madder. 

Cliazars  were  a  people  of  the  Finnic  stock 
known  in  the  7th  century  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  ;  in  the  9th  century  their  kingdom  occu- 
pied the  south-east  of  Russia  from  the  Caspian 
and  the  Volga  to  the  Dnieper.  Their  capital  was 
long  at  Astrakhan,  called  by  them  Balandshar. 
They  were  singularly  tolerant  of  all  religions, 
Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem  ;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  nation  formally  adopted  the  Jewish  faith 
from  Jews  who  lied  from  the  persecutions  of  the 
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ur  Leo.  Cyril  converted  many  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  9th  century.  The  power  of  the 
Chazars  was  ultimately  broken  in  the  12th  century 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Russians. 

Cliazy  Epoch*  the  name  given  hy  American 
geologists  to  tliat  tlivision  of  Silurian  time  during 
which  the  Cliazy  limestone  of  New  York,  Canada, 
&c.  was  fi>mied. 

Clieadle*  a  market-town  in  the  moorland  dis- 
trict of  Staffordshire,  14  miles  NNE.  of  Stafford. 
Lying  in  a  pleasant  vale,  engirt  hy  wooded  hills,  it 
btf  a  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1837-38,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  erected  in  1846  from 
designs  by  Pugin,  at  a  cost  of  £00,000.  Pop.  of 
parish  about  5000. 

Cheating*  In  the  technical  language  of  the 
English  law,  cheating  means  the  otl'ence  of  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  the  pnqierty  of  another  by  any 
deceitful  or  illegal  practice  short  of  felony,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  public  interest  may' possibly 
Ik:  affected.  In  order  to  constitute  cheating,  the 
fraud  must  lie  of  such  n  kind  that  it  could  not 
be  guarded  against  by  common  prudence.  Cheat- 
ing, in  this  sense,  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and 
indictable,  which  is  not  the  case  with  imposition  in 
a  private  transaction.  The  law  of  Scotland  has  no 
such  distinction.  The  following  are  instances  of 
cheating  :  Selling  by  a  false  weight  or  measure 
<  which  is  alsoa  statutory  offence  under  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act,  1878);  selling  unwholesome 
bread  as  if  it  were  wholesome.  C  heating  seems, 
therefore,  to  ba  distinguished  from  obtaining  pro- 
perty or  credit  on  false  pretences  bv  the  alisence  of 
any  definite  false  statement.  ("beating  is  also 
technically  used  in  connection  with  frauds  at  play 
wit  h  cards  or  dice,  but  is  popularly  applied  to  almost 
every  form  of  fraud.  In  Scots  law,  cheating  is 
generally  prosecuted  under  the  name  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  wilful  imposition,  and  has  bv  one 
authority  lieen  called  practical  cheating,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  cases  in  which  a  spoken  or 
written  false  pretence  occurs.  See  FRAUD,  False 
Pretences. 

Checkerberry.  See  Winteroreen. 

Ohecqny,  or  Checky,  in  Heraldry,  a  term 
npplied  to  a  field  or  charge  divided  into  small 

squares  by  trans- 
verse perpendicu- 
lar and  horizontal 
lines.  Checquy  or 
and  azure  is  the 
c<»at  of  Vermandois 
in  France,  and  of 
Warren,  Earl  of 
Surrey,  in  Eng- 
land. The  well- 
known  coat  of  the 
Scottish  family  of 
Stewart,  or,  a  fess  checquy  azure  and  argent,  is 
allusive  to  the  checkers  of  the  Steward's  board,  by 
which  money  computations  were  in  old  times  made. 

Cheddar*  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  21  .J  miles  SSW.  of 
Rristol  by  rail.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
rocky  gorge,  nearly  1  mile  long,  whose  stupendous 
limestone  cliffs  contain  caverns— one  300  feet  long 
— filled  with  fantastic  stalactites  anil  stalagmites. 
For  the  famous  Cheddar  cheese,  originally  made 
here,  see  Cheese.    Pop.  of  parish,  1941. 

Chcdu'bafor  Mmt-mtiHj),  a  well- wooded  island 
of  Arakan,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  an  area  of 
240  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop."(  1SS1  )  of  23,807.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  rice  and  tobacco  lieing  the  chief  crops  ;  and 
petroleum  is  found  in  several  localities. 

Cheese  is  a  highly  nutritious  food  substance 
made  from  milk  by  elaborate  processes  which  can 
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only  be  explained  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of 
science,  chiefly  chemistry.  Cheeses  may  lie  ronghly 
divided  int*>  *  two  great  classes  —hard  am'  *oft . 
The  various  English.  Scotch,  and  American  dieeses 
belong  to  the  first  class,  and  are  made  so  that  they 
will  generally  keen  for  months,  and  often  continue 
to  improve  in  quality.  Soft  cheeses  are  those  which 
prevail  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent.  Many  of 
them  require  to  lie  consumed  immediately  after  they 
are  manufactured.  Their  rapid  decomposition  is 
associated  with  a  strong  and  to  most  people  an  ob- 
jectionable smell.  Cheese  is  made  from  the  solids 
of  milk— viz.  the  casein  or  chief  albuminoid  con- 
stituent, along  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cream  or 
butter-fat,  and  much  of  the  mineral  ash.  In  fresh 
milk,  which  is  slightly  alkaline,  these  sulistanccs 
maintain  a  sort  <jf  indescriltahle  union  with  the 
waterv  portion  and  the  milk-sugar — the  whole,  as 
is  well  known.  Wing  liquid.  The  presence  of  an 
acid,  or  of  Rennet  (q.v.j,  counteract*  the  natural 
affinity  of  the  sul>stances  for  each  other,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  solids  separate  out,  forming  a  soft  jelly 
in  the  early  stages,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  water 
containing  the  sugar  as  a  greenish  liquid  called 
Whey  (q.v. ).  The  chemical  processes  involved  are 
as  yet  only  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Si  ilk  in'decomisming,  as  it  rapidly  does  in  hot  and 
sultry  weather,  becomes  sour  in  virtue  of  a  natural 
process  of  fermentation.  Rennet  induces  another 
form  of  fermentation  which  does  not  end  when  the 
product  ceases  to  l>e  milk,  but  is  carried  on  in  the 
cheese  during  the  period  of  its  ripening  or  mellow- 
ing. In  the  early  stages  of  the  process  of  hard 
cheese-making,  the  incipient  acidity  which  induces 
that  condition  in  milk  termed  '  ripeness,' aids  and 
hastens  the  action  of  the  rennet.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  acidity  intensifies,  it  hardens  and 
contracts  the  curd,  giving  it  a  leathery  character, 
thereby  aiding  in  the  expulsion  of  the  whey.  One 
of  the  most  important  matters  in  cheese-making  is 
In  watch  the  development  of  acidity  l>oth  in  the 
milk  and  its  first  product,  the  curd.  If  this  is 
allowed  to  go  too  far,  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
is  seriously  injured,  and  its  keeping  power  Is 
reduced,  tt  cracks  through  l»ecoming  too  dry 
ami  brittle.  The  delicate  flavouring  oils  seem 
to  be  expelled,  and  the  smell  becomes  high  and 
the  taste  'acrid'  or  'biting.'  The  formation 
of  the  acid  is  one  of  the  great  helps  in  cheese- 
making  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  due  control.  If 
the  acid  develops  rapidly,  as  in  hot  weather,  in  a 
temperature  which  suits  the  germs  producing  it, 
the  whole  process  of  manufacture  has  to  be  pushed 
on  quickly,  whereas  in  cold  weather  acidity  comes 
slowly,  and  the  operator  must  wait  until  it  has 
come  sufficiently.  There  are  several  methods 
adopted  in  inducing  acidity.  Acid  used  to  lie 
largely  added,  as  sour  whey  or  buttermilk,  but 
greater  uniformity  is  got  bv  delaying  until  natural 
acidity  develops.  This  it  does  most  quickly  when 
the  temperature  of  the  material  is  kept  up  near 
to  blood-heat.  Chilly  draughts  paralyse  the  active 
organisms  producing  acidity. 

Heat  is  communicated  to  milk  or  to  its  products 
in  the  early  stages  of  cheese- making  by  two 
methods— either  by  wanning  a  |sirtion  of  the  milk 
or  whey  (though  not  allowing  it  to  rise  much  al*>ve 
100°  F. — say  a  limit  of  l.TO"  F. — as  to  lmil  it  would 
do  injury  by  changing  its  constitution ),  and 
putting  it  into  the  main  bulk,  or  by  having  an 
outer  shell  of  wood  to  the  tin  or  iron  cheese  tub, 
with  a  space  between  into  which  steam  or  hot  water 
can  1>e  injected.  This  arrangement  |»ossesses  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  clean  and  of  saving 
labour,  although  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is 
greater.  When  the  remjierature  of  the  evening's 
milk  requires  to  lie  reduced  to  insure  its  keeping 
overnight,  as  in  hot  weather,  cold  water  can  be 
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employed  in  the  same  manner  as  hot  water  or 

It  would  be  misleading  to  fix  definite  tempera- 
tures or  awn  me  definite  rules  of  any  kind  in  speak- 
ing of  the  broad  principles  and  practices*  of  British 
cheese  making,  because  there  are  so  many  systems 
which  differ  materially  in  important  particulars. 

A  thermometer  should  be  used  at  all  times  and 
in  .ill  systems.  The  old  method  of  testing  by  the 
hud  hardly  now  exists,  and  certainly  not  among 
good  cheexeiuakers.  The  ordinary  temperatures  at 
which  milk  is  set  or  steeped  vary  with  the  system 
adopted  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere — 
from  NO'  to  90",  more  or  Icm,  is  the  nearest  indica- 
tion that  it  is  safe  to  make.  High  temperatures 
are  used  in  nuking  deep  cheeses,  such  as  Cheddars  ; 
low  temperature*  in  making  shallow  cheeses,  as  the 
old  fashioned  Dunlops.  The  Gloucester  is  a  well- 
Inown  variety  set  at  a  temperature  nearer  to  80° 
than  W  F.  By  setting  at  too  high  a  temperature 
the  curd  gets  hard  and  tough,  though  it  needs  a 
considerable  amount  of  consistency  if  it  is  to  retain 
asymmetrical  form  in  a  deep  cheese.  If  worked 
too  cold,  the  curd  is  soft  and  the  whev  difficult  to 
?rt  out  of  it,  the  processes  of  rennet  fermentation 
and  arid  fermentation  do  not  go  on  sufficiently,  and 
their  work  is  imperfect.  In  all  cases  the  greatest 
regularity  in  method  should  be  maintained  from 
day  to  day. 

After  heating,  the  colouring  matter  ( now  almost 
invariably  Annatto,  q.v.)  is  put  in.  This  is  not 
considered  an  adulteration,  as  it  is  innocuous. 
It  in  no  way  improves  the  quality  of  the  cheese, 
the  effect  l»eing  only  upon  the  colour.  All  cheeses 
are  not  coloured,  though  the  practice  is  widespread. 
Rennet  is  put  in  about  the  same  time,  and  after 
thorough  stirring  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  these 
added  ingredients,  as  well  as  for  keeping  down  the 
warn,  it  is  left  for  40  or  00  minutes. 

Breaking  the  curd  to  let  out  the  whey  is  the  next 
process.  Networks  of  thin  wire,  or  series  of  thin 
Knives,  are  passed  through  it  in  various  directions 
with  great  caution,  to  prevent  the  curd  substance 
letnjr  carried  off  with  the  whev,  which  would  give 
it  a  white  rather  than  its  natural  green  hue.  As  t  he 
aud  hardens  it  is  more  quickly  worked  and  finally 
hroken  into  small  particles,  so  as  to  allow  the  whey 
to  ex-ape.  The  expulsion  of  the  latter  is  helped 
on  by  the  contraction  of  the  curd,  due  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  acidity.  Acidity  develops 
n  at  oral  I  v  if  time  is  allowed,  but  it  is  judicious  to 
hasten  it  by  the  addition  of  warm  whey  during  the 
process  of  working.  Another  method*  of  bringing 
about  the  necessary  amount  of  acidity  is  to  expose 
the  curd  to  the  air  for  a  time  before  it  is  salted. 
Salt,  besides  giving  a  flavour,  stops  the  action  of 
the  acidity  in  cheese  after  it  has  done  its  work 
of  expelling  the  whey.  If  allowed  to  go  on,  the 
*odity  would  destroy  the  cheese  by  curtailing  the 
ripening  action  of  rennet.  Excess  of  salt  retards 
the  latter  process. 

After  the  curd  has  been  broken  thoroughly,  on 
brine  allowed  to  settle  so  as  to  drain  off  the  whey, 
it  adheres  together  into  an  india-rubl>er-like  mass ; 
this  is  cut  and  broken  up  into  small  pieces  by  its 
pwage  throngh  a  'curd-mill.'  The  finest  quality 
of  dairy  salt  should  be  used  ;  the  crystals  being 
l*ree  U  an  indication  of  its  pnrity,  especially  from 
magnesia  salts,  which  give  a  bitter  taste  ami  other- 
wise injure  all  dairy  products.  The  quantity  em- 
ployed is,  more  or  less,  about  1  lb.  of  salt  to  56  lb. 
of  curd  dry  enough  to  he  made  up  and  put  into  the 
cheese-press.  Its  amount  should  vary  with  tlie 
degree  of  acidity  and  the  amount  of  moisture 
present.  In  some  cases  salt  is  applied  wholly  or  in 
p»rt  dry,  or  as  a  brine,  to  the  outside  of  the  cheese 
•fter  it  has  been  so  far  pressed.  In  very  rare  cases 
•alt  is  put  into  the  milk  before  coagulation. 
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The  curd  is  finally  packed  into  a  'chesset'  or 
press  vat,  which  has  as  a  temporary  lining  a  cloth 
of  open  texture  called  a  'cheese-cloth.'  The  vat, 
which  is  a  strong  wooden  or  tinned-iron  vessel 
with  perforations  in  the  sides  and  bottom  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  any  little  surplus  moisture,  is 
placed  in  a  press,  and  the  cheese  subjected  gradu- 
ally to  a  pressure  of  altout  one  ton.  The  curd 
soon  assumes  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  remain  as 
a  cheese.  For  a  few  days  the  cloths  are  taken  off 
regularly  and  changed  ;  the  cheese  being  turned 
over  each  time  to  make  it  keep  its  shape.  Ripening 
is  the  next  process  of  importance.  Deep  cheeses  are 
bandaged,  and  some  are  covered  with  cotton  cloths 
(caps)  made  to  fit  tightly.  They  are  then  placed 
in  the  curing  or  ripening  room,  which  should  be 
dry,  well  ventilated,  and  maintained  at  an  even 
temperature  of  about  70"  F.  There  the  green  indi- 
gestible and  insipid  curd  changes  naturally  into 
the  sweet,  mellow,  nutty,  and  full-flavoured  pro- 
duct cheese,  which,  if  taken  in  moderation,  and 
especially  towards  the  end  of  a  meal,  is  an  aid 
to  digestion.  The  ripening  process,  which  is 
also  associated  with  drying  and  shrinkage  of 
about  10  per  cent,  in  weight,  varies  in  length 
from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months.  Acid  cheeses 
are  soon  ready  for  market,  and  spoil  if  kept  for 
a  long  time.  Sweet  cheeses  are  slow  in  matur- 
ing, and  continue  to  improve  even  if  kept  for 
years.  The  tendency  in  cheese-making  l*>th  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  America  has  recently  been  to 
early  maturity,  the  strong  inducement  being  that 
of  early  returns. 

The  Cheddar  system  of  cheese-making,  which 
first  originated  in  Somersetshire,  is,  if  we  embrace 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  m<»st  widely  practised  system  of  nil. 
The  old  methods  have  be'en  much  altered  in  recent 
times  to  suit  the  tendency  in  the  market  for  early 
maturity.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
system  as  now  practised,  with  improvements  sug- 
gested by  American  and  Canadian  experience. 

The  cream  is  removed  from  the  evening's  milk 
after  standing  overnight,  and  is  only  returned  to 
the  full  bulk  immediately  liefore  putting  in  the 
rennet;  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  cream  being 
made  oily  hv  heating  to  a  high  temperature.  The 
rennet  is  added  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  82" 
to  88a  F.,  but  the  milk  is  heated  a  few  degrees 
above  the  point  fixed  ni>on  for  steeping,  and  left  to 
ripen.  The  temperature  falls  to  the  required  point 
meanwhile.  The  higher  range  of  temperature  is 
adopted  when  the  milk  is  sweet  and  recently 
drawn  from  the  cow.  Low  temperatures  suit  old 
milk  or  warm  weather.  If  the  cheese  is  to  be 
marketed  within  twenty  days,  enough  rennet 
should  Iks  added  to  induce  the  initial  stages  of 
coagulation  within  eight  to  twelve  minutes.  After 
this  it  should  be  left  for  twelve  to  eighteen 
minutes,  then  breaking  begins  with  the  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  cutting  knives.  It  is  stirred 
for  altout  fifteen  minutes  with  a  hand  rake,  and 
the  temperature  afterwards  raised  to  96"-98"  F., 
or  even  by  some  up  to  102*  F.  The  whole  is  allowed 
to  settle  and  remain  nearly  an  hour  to  '  cook  '  the 
curd.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  elastic  enough  for 
the  particles  to  retain  their  indeiwndent  shapes  on 
being  grasped  and  squeezed  by  hand,  the  bulk  of 
the  whey  is  run  off.  What  remains  ami  the  curd, 
still  in  small  pieces,  are  removed  bodily  from  the 
steep-tub  or  vat,  and  placed  in  a  flat  cooler 
with  an  inner  movable,  sparred,  false  bottom,  to 
secure  drainage.  The  vessel  is  lined  with  a  cheese- 
cloth. On  this  the  curd  is  exposed  to  the  air  and 
well  worked  by  hand,  so  as  to  press  out  the  whey 
and  keep  the  particles  from  adhering  to  one  another 
at  too  early  a  stage.  After  lieing  well  worked  and 
exposed  it  is  left  to  run  together,  being  covered  up 
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to  preserve  heat.  It  is  subsequently-  cnt,  piled, 
ana  Jeft  covered  with  a  cloth  for  perhaps  half  an 
hoar.  The  card  then  smells  and  tastes  slightly 
acid.  It  is  either  nulled  or  put  through  Harris's 
stamp  lever  breaker,  which  cuts  it  into  pieces  like 
fingers.  It  is  subsequently  weighed,  and  should 
amount  to  fully  1  lh.  to  the  gallon  of  milk,  and  is 
again  exposed  to  the  air  to  get  quit  of  taints,  and 
to  toughen  Wore  salting,  which  should  he  done 
when  a  velvety  feeling  is  noticeable.  The  salt  is 
added  dry  at  three  separate  times,  and  well  mixed. 
The  curd  is  then  left  to  cool  down  to  about  "0J  F. 
Iwforc  being  put  into  the  vat.  Pressure  for  alsmt 
two  and  a  half  days  is  followed  by  ripening  or 
seasoning.  The  whole  operation  of  making  up  the 
curd  may  l»e  over  in  five  hours,  or  may  take  six  or 
seven  hours,  according  to  circumstances.  A  good 
Cheddar  cheese  contains  when  ripe  alsrat  28  per 
cent,  of  casein,  and  nearly  34  per  cent,  both  of 
butter  and  of  moisture. 

Cheshire.  Cheeses  are  manufactured  in  Cheshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire.  In  their  deep  shape 
and  also  in  many  details  of  their  working  they 
resemble  Cheddars.  Setting  is  done  in  a  square 
covered  vat,  and  after  making  up  they  are  often  put 
into  an  oven  to  cook  for  a  night  before  going  to 
press.  In  the  latter  they  remain  for  nearly  a  week. 
Uerbyshire,  Cheeses  are  steeped  and  wor  ked  in  a 
manner  which  closely  corresponds  to  the  Cheshire 
system.  The  salt,  however,  is  applied  externally. 
Gloucester  Cheeses  are  made  by  a  sweet  process 
very  much  the  same  as  the  Derbyshire  process. 
Double  and  Single  Gloucester*  nre  identical,  with 
the  exception  of  the  thickness  and  the  consequent 
rate  at  which  they  ripen.  After  a  time  they  are 
scraped  clean  and  painted  with  Spanish  brown. 
Leicester  Cheeses  are  small  and  flat,  and  made  by 
a  sweet  process.  They  are  at  first  lightly  salted, 
but  salt  continues  to  be  added  externally.  They 
take  a  longtime  to  mature. 

Stilton  Cheeses  are  made  mostly  in  Leicester. 
They  used  to  l»e  double  cream  cheeses,  but  are  now 
successfully  made  of  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow.  The  curd  is  not  subjected  to  pressure  like 
that  used  in  making  the  previously  mentioned 
forms.  While  on  the  shelves  ripening  it  is  sup- 
l>ortod  by  a  bandage,  and  during  that  time  the 
characteristic  blue  mould  should  form  throughout 
its  substance. 

Gruyire  Cheese,  made  in  the  canton  of  Fribourg, 
Switzerland,  is  a  whole-milk  cheese,  as  are  also  the 
Dutch  cheeses  of  Gouda  and  Edam.  The  fancy 
cheeses  of  the  Continent,  as  Camembert,  Brie,  Roque- 
fort, Limburg,  Gorgonzota,  &c,  command  a  high 
retail  price  in  Britain  l»ecause  of  their  |>erishahle 
nature  and  because  their  consumption  is  restricted 
to  a  limited  and  wealthy  class.  Imitations  have 
l>een  made,  but  of  a  spurious  and  imperfect  kind, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  the  secrets 
of  their  manufacture.  The  broad  facts  are  known, 
but  not  the  details.  For  example,  it  is  quite 
understood  that  some '  soft  cheeses  are  made  by 
mixing  old  and  new  curd  together.  The  quality  of 
the  natural  pastures  also  affects  some,  notably  the 
Parmesan  cheeses  from  northern  Italy.  See  the 
works  on  dairying  named  at  Bl'TTER;  and  Harris's 
Cheese  and  Butter  Maker's  Handbook  ( 1885). 

American  Cheese  andCiikese  makino.— Since 
the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  the  art  of 
cheese-making  in  America  has 
undergone  a  radical  change. 
Formerly  American  cheese  was 
pungent  in  flavour  and  decomposed  rapidly,  and 
consequently  it  was  not  popular  in  foreign  markets. 
With  the  perfecting  of  the  system,  however,  the 
product  has  been  brought  to  a  high  condition  of  excel- 
lence, and  American  cheese  now  competes  favour* 
ahly,  in  even  the  English  market,  with  the  home- 


made Cheddar,  Cheshire,  and  other  popular  kinds. 
The  system  practised  in  American  factories  is 
an  improved  Cheddar  process,  and  prominent 
English  experts  have  at  times  referred  to  the 
American  system  as  being  worthy  of  imitation  in 
English  dairies.  Under  the  prevailing  system  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  in  America  (the  United 
States  and  Canada)  increased  more  than  100  per 
cent  in  20  years,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 


Oc.|ijTi»tat  lies,  lain,  ud 

WOO  ia  tbr  0.9.  by  1,  B. 
Llpploeolt  C*apaojr. 


Product  of  Cheese — 

In  I8W  103,fi4»,fl27  lb.  none. 

1870  162,W7,8S2  ..  6,000,000  lb 

..  1SSQ  1W»,022,*B4  ..  15,000.000 

Number  of  Facfcorie* — 

Id  1851   1  none. 

..  IBM   87 

..  18*5   S01  85 

..  1870   sm  7.S 

»  1880   2532  106 

Exports  <>f  Cheese- 
In  INTO                                 lo.OOOlb.  none. 

..  1*. ',0    16.0OU.000  .. 

..  l*.->   23,IV.',^il  .. 

1870                               ■K».7*S,8«2  ••  12,000,000  .. 

..  1HM«  l-JV,iM.l»sl  ..  40,000,000 

From  1880  onwards  the  manufacture  and  export 
of  cheese  from  the  United  States  decreased  :  thus 
in  1893  tho  export  was  $7,624,648,  and  in  1897  it 
was  only  $4,636.(163.  The  Canadian  product  and 
export,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  f 13, 407,- 
470  in  1S!)3  to  $14,676,239  in  1897.  In  1893,  BriUin 
imported  in  all  232,675,744  lb.,  worth  £5,160,918. 
The  decrease  in  exports  from  the  United  States  was 
due  to  the  Uh>  prevalent  adulteration  of  cheese  with 
oloo-margarine  and  lard  oils,  through  which  the 
quality  fell  off,  and  an  unfavourable  reputation  was 
acquired,  while  Canadian  cheese  has  been  kept  pure. 
After  1880,  Canadian  cheese  of  the  best  autumn 
makes  sold  in  England  for  more  than  the  average 
English  Cheddar. 

The  American  system  of  cheese-making  has  been 
reduced  by  improved  mechanism  and  association  in 
the  form  of  the  factory  method  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical point.  This  method  of  manufacture  was  a 
growth  by  necessity  rather  than  a  discovery.  A 
large  dairy  was  divided  by  the  death  of  the  owner, 
who  left  three  sons.  The  sons  united  and  manu- 
factured their  milk  at  the  old  dairy,  and  in  time 
neighbours  joined,  and  the  first  factory  was  estab- 
lished in  1851  under  the  management  of  the  oldest 
of  the  three  brothers.  In  course  of  time  the  busi- 
ness increased  and  became  reduced  to  a  most 
economical  basis,  while  by  the  employment  of 
skilful  operatives  the  quality  of  the  product  was 
gradually  raised.  The  factories  were  gradually 
enlarged  until  the  milk  of  1200  cows  could  be 
worked  up  in  the  largest,  and  an  average  factory 
received  the  milk  of  about  400  cows.  One  Cana- 
dian factory  makes  216,000  lb.  of  cheese  yearly 
from  the  milk  of  1300  cows. 

The  curing  occupies  about  three  months,  the 
temperature  of  the  curing-room  lteing  kept  at  65a  F. 
(Jang  presses  are  used,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
cheeses  laid  on  their  sides  are  pressed  at  once  by 
turning  one  screw.  A  common  test  by  which  the 
ripeness  of  the  curd  for  pressure  is  determined  is 
by  touching  it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  when  long 
strings  are  drawn  from  the  curd  by  the  iron,  the 
curd  is  ripe. 

Milk  is  brought  to  the  factory  twice  daily,  and 
is  weighed  and  run  into  the  vat  from  the  delivery 
window.  The  milk  is  either  bought  by  the  factory, 
or  is  worked  up  at  a  stated  charge,  or  the  factory 
is  managed  on  the  co-operative  plan  in  which  the 
net  proceeds  are  divided  periodically.  Under  this 
factory  system  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is  uniform 
and  as  high  as  is  secured  in  any  well-managed 
private  dairy.    About  one-fifth  of  the  cheese  pro- 
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double  (J loucester  cheese  and  coloured  as  highly  ; 
few  Stilton  cheese :  cream  cheeses  for  inun  ediat 


duced  in  America  is  made  in  private  dairies  in 
which  the  same  syhtom  prevails. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  cl  made  in 
l«th  factories  and  private  dairies,  as  Edam  ( the  round 
Ihitoh  cheese ),  a  small  cylindrical  cheese  similar  to 
the  English  Wilt  .shire,  weighing  10  to  14  lh.  ;  a  llat 
rbeese  called  English  dairy  cheese,  similar  to  the 

liate" 

w.  and  very  g<sid  imitations  of  the  European 
Limhurger.  Schweizer,  Neufchatel,  Brie,  Gouda, 
»  anierubert ;  and  some  other  fancy  makes  to  supply 
the  French,  German,  and  other  immigrant  ]>opu la- 
tum. 

The  cows  used  in  the  cheese  dairies  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  Canada  are  mostly  "  grade ' 
chorthorns,  or  native  cows  improved  hy  crosses  of 
shorthorn,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  and  Dutch  hreeds. 
Jertey  and  Guernsey  cows,  and  the  hest  of  the 
higher  hred  animals,  are  used  for  the  highest  class 
f«f  cheese  of  the  fancy  kinds.  The  proTitahle  ex- 
ploitation of  the  dairy  in  America  has  raised  the 
»aJue  of  lands  suitable  for  grazing  cows  to  an 
arerage  value  of  nearly  $100  (£20)  per  acre  for  the 
fee  rimple,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  that  of 
grain  farms.  The  cheese-dairy  business  prevails 
mwtly  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Canada.  The  cows  are  chielly  fed  upon 
ivi-turage  aided  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
by  toiling  crojw,  of  which  maize  is  almost  uni- 
versally chiefly  depended  upon.  The  cheese-making 
~-ason  logins*  in  April  and  continues  until  Novem- 
ber. See  X.  A.  Willard  s  Practical  Dairy  Hm- 
fftmiry  (I875>,  L.  B.  Arnold's  American  Dairying 
1 STT  •,  and  Heniy  Stewart's  American  Dairyman's 
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-press.— The  most  common  form  is  the 
A  j>o\verful  steel  coil  or  spring  is 
substituted  for  the  lever,  in  large 
the  gang  press  is  employed  to  press  a 
Lirge  number  of  cheeses  at  one  time  by  means  of  a 
rowerful  horizontal  screw.  The  old  method  was 
nv  placing  a  heavy  stone  (hence  the  name  stoning 
rheesei  on  the  lid  of  the  chesset,  or  by  hanging  it 
by  a  ring  fixed  to  its  upper  siile  from  the  end  of  a 
len  beam 


which  acted  as  a  lever  and  passed 
the  lid  of  the  cheese-press  vat. 

Cheese-hopper,  the  larva  of  Piophila  casei, 
4  -mall  dipterous  (two- winged)  fly,  of  the  large 
family  Muscidie,  to  which  the  house-fly,  blow-fly, 
ie.  belong.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  a  lino  and 
a  half  in  length,  mostly  of  a  shining  black  colour  ; 
antenna*,  forehead,  and  some  parts  of  the  legs  red- 
;U>h.  It  is  a  pest  of  dairies  and  store-closets,  lay- 
ing ita  eggs  in  cracks  or  crevices  of  cheese,  the 
i*Mined  food  of  its  numerous,  active,  and  voracious 
l*rra».  To  preserve  cheeses  from  this  pest,  it  is  of 
•dv&ntage  to  brush  or  rub  them  frequently,  and  to 


h,  Urva,  magnified,  preparing:  to 
natural  rim]  d,  magnified. 


all  cracked  or  injured  cheeses  from  large 
,  besides  keeping  them  dry  and  in  a  well-aired 
piace.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  in  regard  to 
toe  "ther  insect  larva-  by  which  cheeses  are 


times  infested.  Of  these  the  most  notable  are  the 
larva>  of  the  Bacon  Beetle  (see  DERMESTES),  and 
of  another  species  of  dipterous  fly,  Muscu  corvina. 

Clieese-mlte  (Tyroylyphus  *iro),  familiar  on 
old  dry  cheese.  It  is  a  true  Mite,  and  belongs 
to  the  division  without  special  breathing  organs. 
The  body  is  rounded  behind,  conical  in  front, 
with  a  well-marked  groove  between  the  second 
and  thin!  pairs  of  legs,  and  with  relatively  long 
smooth  hairs.  The  male  diH'ers  slightly*  from 
the  female,  for  instance  in  the  possession  of  two 
posterior  suctorial  pits.  The  larva'  have  only  three 
*  of  legs,  and  pan  through  an  immature*  eight- 

Eed  'nymph'  stage  before  becoming  like  the 
ts.  The  cheese-mite  is  not  confined  to  cheese, 
but  attacks  dried  fruits  and  the  like.  See  Acarina 
(with  cut),  Arachnida,  Cheese-hopper  :  also 
Michael,  Journ.  Hoy.  Micrwcop.  Sue.  1884,  1885. 

Cheetah,  or  Hi  ntino  Leopard  {Feiisjubata. 
or  Cynuilurus  jultatus),  an  animal  of  the  feline 
family,  distinguished  by  its  longer  and  narrower 


feet  and  less  completely  retractile  claws,  which  are 
also  more  blunt  and  less  curved.  It  also  differs 
fam  other  Kelida-  in  certain  dental  characters— 
e.g.  of  the  upper  sectorial  tooth.  With  these  pecu- 
liarities are  associated  a  greater  length  of  limb 
than  is  usual  in  feline  animals,  and  the  habit  of 
taking  its  prey  by  running  rather  than  by  leaping. 
The  cheetah  is  in  size  about  equal  to  a  leopard,  but 
the  IkxIv- ttud  limbs  are  longer.  The  colour  is  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  black  and  brown  spots.  It  is 
very  widely  distributed,  Itcing  found  in  Senegal, 
South  Africa,  Persia,  India,  Sumatra,  &c.  Its  geo- 
graphic range  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
as  far  north  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  steppes  of 
the  Kirghiz  Tartars.  The  African  form  is  some- 
tunes  distinguished  as  V.  guttattut,  but  the  differ- 
ences are  trivial.  The  animal  has  been  long  domes- 
ticated and  employed  in  the  chase,  both  in  Persia, 
where  it  is  called  Vuuzc,  and  in  India.  Deer 
and  antelopes  are  the  game  principally  hunted, 
and  packs  of  cheetah  are  kept  for  this  purpose  bv 
Indian  princes.  The  head  of  the  cheetah  \*  kept 
covered  with  a  leather  hood  till  within  200  yards  of 
the  game.  When  the  hood  is  taken  off,  t lie  cheetah 
stealthily  creeps  towards  the  herd,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  burh  and  inequality  for  concealment, 
till,  on  their  showing  alarm,  he  is  Amongst  them  at 
a  few  bounds,  and  striking  down  his  victim  with  a 
blow  of  his  paw.  instantly  tears  open  its  threat, 
and  begins  to  suck  the  blood.  It  is  then  somewhat 
diflicnlt  to  withdraw  him  from  his  prey,  which  is 
generally  done  bv  offering  him  meat,  if  unsuccess- 
ful, the  cheetah  does  not  attempt  to  follow  the  herd 
by  running— nor  does  this  animal  seem  to  possess 
the  power  of  maintaining  speed  through  a  length- 
ened chase,  but  slowly,  and  as  if  ashamed,  creeps 
back  to  the  hunters.    In  a  domesticated  state  it  is 
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extremely  fond  of  attention,  and  seems  to  repay 
kindness' with  affection. 

Chcever.  George  Barbell,  American  clergy- 
man,  born  in  Maine  in  1807,  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary,  and  from  1832  to  1870  was  pastor  of  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Salem 
( Massachusetts )  and  New  York.  He  delivered 
numerous  lectures  on  religious,  literary,  ami  social 
questions,  and  published  a  number  of  works,  the 
most  popular  of  which  is  his  Lectures  on  the  Pil- 
grim's Program  (1844),  which,  with  hit*  Wander- 
ings of  a  I'ilgrini  in  the  Shadow  of  Mont  Blanc 
(1845-46),  has.  had  a  wide  circulation  in  England 
an  well  as  in  America.  In  hi*  prime  l)r  Cheever 
was  an  active  and  uncompromising  op]H>nent  of 
intern  t>erancc  and  slavery.    Died  October  1,  1890. 

Che-foo  (properly  the  name  of  the  European 
colony  of  the  Chinese  town  of  Yen-Tai),  a  treaty 
port  on  the  north  side  of  the  |ieninsula  of  Shan  tung, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  which  it 
is  the  onlv  port  that  remains  oj>en  throughout  the 
winter.  The  foreign  quarter,  with  about  120  Euro- 
peans and  Americans,  is  in  some  sense  a  colony  of 
Shanghai,  and,  having  the  wholesomest  climate  of 
all  the  treatv  ports,  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  conval- 
escents. The  Chinese  town,  built  on  the  sandy 
shore,  with  exceedingly  dirty  streets,  has  a  fort,  a 
signal  stat ion,  and  aliout  32,000  inhabitants.  As  a 
market  for  foreign  manufactured  goods,  particularly 
English  cotton  yarn  and  American  sheetings,  Che- 
foo  is  of  great  and  increasing  importance.  The 
annual  value  of  the  direct  foreign  imports  is  about 
£300,000,  and,  of  the  exporte  direct  to  foreign  lands, 
£150,000.  The  principal  article*  of  import  besides 
those  mentioned  are  sugar,  paper,  iron,  edible  sea- 
weed, matches,  and  opium.  The  chief  exports  are 
silk,  straw-braid,  bean-cake,  and  vermicelli.  About 
2000  ships,  of  1.000,000  tons,  of  which  three-fourths 
of  the  tonnage  represents  British  bottoms,  anuiinlly 
enter  and  clear.  The  Vhefoo  Conrention,  which 
settled  several  disputed  point*  between  China  and 
Great  Britain,  and  extended  certain  commercial 
advantages  to  the  latter  country,  besides  throwing 
open  four  new  treaty  port*,  was  signed  13th  Sep- 
tember 1876. 

t'he  iranthns.  See  Wallflower. 

Oieiro'lf  pis,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes, 
characteristic  of  the  Devonian  strata.  The  generic 
name,  meaning  'scaly  hand,'  was  given  in  allusion 
to  the  large  pectoral  scaly  tins. 

Chetroinyg*  See  Aye-aye. 

ChclronerteH,  an  aberrant  genus  of  Opossums 
(q.v.),  with  webbed  hind-feet  and  of  unique  aquatic 
habit.  There  is  but  one  species,  C.  varicgatujt, 
pahnatu.s,  or  Yupock  (q.v.). 

Cheiroptera  ('wing-handed'),  the  technical 
name  for  the  order  of  bats.    See  BAT. 

ChelrotllC  rllim  (Or.,  'hand-beast'),  the  name 
originally  given  to  the  Labyrinthodonts  (q.v.),  from 
the  peculiar  hand-like  impressions  left  by  them  in 
the  Triassic  rocks. 

Chcke,  Sir  John,  one  of  the  revivers  of  Greek 
learning  in  England,  was  born  in  1514  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1529  obtained  a  fellowship  of  St 
John's  College,  where  he  embraced  the  Reformed 
doctrines.  He  laboured  earnestly  to  advance  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  ;  and 
when  a  regius  professorship  of  Greek  was  founded 
at  Cambridge  in  1540,  Cheke  was  appointed  its  first 
occupant.  A  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek 
which  he  introdnced  was  assailed  by  Bishop 
Gardiner,  the  chancellor  of  the  university ;  but 
notwithstanding,  Cheke's  system  prevailed.  It 
resembled  that  still  in  vogue  in  England,  as 
opposed  to  the  continental  system.    In  1544  Cheke 


became  tutor  to  the  Prince,  afterwards  Edward  VI., 
whose  elevation  to  the  throne  secured  him  rank, 
wealth,  and  honour — a  seat  in  parliament  (1547). 
the  provostship  of  King's  College  (1548),  and 
knighthood  ( 1552).  He  was  stripped  of  everything 
at  Mary's  accession,  and  went  abroad,  but  in  1550 
was  treacherously  seized  in  Belgium,  and  brought 
to  the  Tower.  Fear  of  the  stake  induced  him  to 
abjure  Protestantism,  and  fresh  lauds  were  given 
to  lam  in  the  place  of  those  he  had  forfeited,  but 
his  recantation  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  died  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  13th  September 
1557.  Of  more  than  thirty  I>atin  and  English 
liooks  by  him,  one  is  a  translation  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  (edited  by  Goodwin,  1843),  exemplifying  a 
plan  for  reforming  the  language  by  eradicating  all 
words  save  those  of  English  origin.  See  his  Life 
by  Strvpe  (be>t  ed.  Oxford,  1821). 

Che-keang*  an  eastern  and  maritime  province 
of  China  (q.v.).    Capital,  Hang-chow. 

CheH'cera,  biting  appendages  in  spiders  ( q.v. ), 
scorpions,  and  other  Arachnida. 

Cbelifer.   See  Book-scorpion. 

Chelmsford  (j>erhaps  the  Roman  Caxaroma- 
gus ;  Anglo-Saxon  Cclmeresfordc),  the  county  town 
of  Essex,  and,  since  1888,  a  municipal  borough, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmer  and  the  Cann, 
20  miles  NE.  of  London.  It  has  a  corn  exchange 
(1857),  a  shire  hall  (1792),  a  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1551,  and  a  parish 
church,  which,  all  but  the  tower  and  spire,  was 
rebuilt  lietween  1803  and  1878.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce.  On  a 
small  island  in  the  Chelmer  there  has  long  l»een  a 
ludicrous  mock-election  during  the  county  elections. 
Pop.  (1851)0033;  (1881)9885;  (1891)  1  f.OUH. 

ChelDiKford,  Frederic  Thesioer,  Barox. 
born  in  1704,  was  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  but 
exchanged  the  sea  for  law,  and  was  called  to  the 
liar  in  1818.  He  was  knighted  and  made  solicitor- 
general  in  1844,  attorney -general  in  1845  ami  1852, 
and  lord  chancellor  in*  1858  and  1808.  He  died 
October  5,  1878.— His  son,  Frederic  Akji  sti  s 
Thksioer,  second  Baron,  was  liorn  in  1827,  entered 
the  Rifle  Brigade  in  1844,  became  major  in  the 
Grenadier  Guard*  in  1855,  and  served  through  the 
Crimea,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Abyssinian 
campaign  of  1868.  He  was  adjutant-general  in 
Bengal  ( 1869-74),  and  commanded  the  forces  in  the 
Kallir  war  of  1878  and  in  the  unfortunate  Zulu  war 
of  1879,  having  resigned  the  governorship  of  Cape 
Colony.  Appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1882,  he 
was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  1884-89, 
and  retired  in  1893. 

Clieloilia,  an  order  of  reptiles  including  the 
various  forms  of  tortoise  and  turtle.  Their  most 
distinctive  character  is  the  more  or  less  complete 
incisure  of  the  l»ody  by  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral 
shield,  of  which  the  former  is  in  part  due  to  a 
modification  of  the  vertebral  spines  and  of  the 
rilis.  Within  these  shields  the  head,  limits,  and 
tail  can  lie  more  or  lew  retracted.  The  absence  of 
teeth  is  also  very  characteristic.  The  Chelonia 
include  marine,  fresh-water,  and  terrestrial  forms  ; 
the  known  living  species  number  about  260,  the 
majority  occurring  in  warm  countries;  they  are 
represented  by  numerous  fossil  forms  from  the 
Upper  Jurassic  onwards.  The  large  family  Tes- 
tudinida*,  with  oval,  horny-plated  dorsal  shield, 
includes  lioth  terrestrial  ami  marsh  forms,  such 
as  Testndo — e.g.  the  Greek  tortoise.  Terrapin. 
Emvs,  Chelys  ;  a  second  small  family,  Trionychid«i\ 
with  oval,  softer  shield,  includes  river  fornis,  such 
as  the  well-known  snapping-turtle  (  Trionyx  femr ) ; 
a  thin!  family,  Chelonidir,  with  heart-shaped 
I  shield,  includes  five  species  of  marine  turtles— eg. 
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r\ri,mt  eiridis.  The  order  is  chiefly  discussed 
uo.ter  the  title  Tortoises  and  Turtles. 

Chftaea*  a  suburb  of  London,  ou  the  north 
lank  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  bridges  to 
lUttorsea  (q.v.).  In  the  16th  ceuturv  the  village 
Chelsea  wa-  tlie  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
yutwu  Catharine  I'arr,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
Anne  of  Cleve*.  Afterwards  Walpole,  Swift,  Steele, 
and  Sir  Hans  Sluane,  and,  in  later  yearn,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Carlyle,  Rossetti,  and  George  Eliot  lived 
litre.  Id  the  18th  centniy  Ranelagh  was  much 
resorted  to,  and  Creiiiorne  (closed  1877)  was  at 
one  time  a  popular  attraction.  Beside*  its  Hospital, 
(  hrbea  has  a  Koyal  Military  Asylum  for  soldiers' 
children,  large  l*arracks  for*  the  Foot  Guards,  a 
totanic  garden,  water-works  (1722)  to  supply 
Lwion,  a  river  pier,  and  an  enihankinent  (1873) 
«-\U:ti'iing  to  Hattersea  Bridge  on  the  west.  The 
;.vikhu>  I st h -century  |K>rcclaiu  is  noticed  under 
I'  TTtRV.  The  Itorough  has  returned  one  member 
l.i  [arlianient  since  1885,  when  its  limits  were 
greatly  reduce,!.    I'op.  of  parish  ( 1891 )  96,272. 

Chelsea  Hospital  is  an  asylum  for  old  and 
ilisitWeil  soldiers  of  the  British  army.  The  gradual 
<ifv;iv  of  the  feudal  system  rendered  it  necessary 
to  make  some  new  provision  for  sick  and  maimed 
>41ier*,  consequently  various  statutes  were  passed 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  L,  and 
1  liarles  I.,  throwing  their  maintenance  on  their 
r^jiective  parishes,  under  directions  from  the 
<  mnty  justices.  This  system  was  abrogated  during 
tin;  Common  wealth  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  the 
«\fwoae  Diet  out  or  moneys  arising  from  seque^tra- 
U'Mw  of  the  estates  of  the  vanquished  royalists. 
Alter  the  Restoration  a  new  act  was  passed  ( 1662) 
Ai-ain  throwing  their  maintenance  on  the  parishes, 
but  this  was  so  burdensome  that  it  was  never  re- 
unified. Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  lirst  paymaster- 
general  of  the  forces,  who  hail  long  been  an  exile 
in  France,  and  was  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with 
tJ»  erection  in  1671  of  the  Hopital  des  Invalidcs 
at  Paris,  first  suggested  the  building  of  Chelsea 
Hopital.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Charirs  II.  in  1682,  and  the  building,  designed  by 
Wren,  was  opened  in  1692. 

The  funds  for  its  lands  and  buildings,  and  for 
many  vears  the  maintenance  of  it*  inmates,  were 
derived  chiefly  by  deductions  from  the  pay  of  the 
in*/}**  themselves — viz.  Is.  in  the  £1,  as  well  as 
<*ne  Jay's  pay  in  each  year.  Since  1783  it  has, 
l?>»-ever,  iieen  almost  entirely  supported  by 
kiinual  parliamentary  grants.  All  Pensions  (q.v.) 
granted  to  soldiers  are  awarded  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  are  appointed 
By  the  crown.  Originally  it  was  contemplated 
tUi  all  jMMisioner*  would  become  inmates  «if 
Che]>ea  Hospital,  but  this  was  soou  found  im- 
l«>»ible,  ana  thus  those  who  could  not  gain 
admittance  were  granted  allowances  termed  ont- 
pennons.  The  ont-pensioners  number  nliotit  84,000 
men.  including  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Wen  Africa,  Maltese,  Singhalese,  and  Lascars,  and 
c«t  annually  some  £1,800,000.  The  in -pensioners 
numbered  aliout  550.  They  are  selected  from  such 
oot- pensioners  as  desire  to  become  inmates,  ac- 
cording to  merit,  age,  and  sufferings  from  wounds 
or  other  disabilities,  and  are  provided  with  tioard, 
Wging,  clothing  (including  the  well-known  red 
coat  and  cocked  hat),  nursing,  and  medicnl  at- 
tendance, together  with  a  small  weekly  allowance 
in  money  according  to  rank.  The  in-pension  vote 
annually  amounts  (including,  however,  charges 
relating  to  the  grant  of  out-pensions,  but  ex- 
cluding cost  of  repairs  to  buildings,  &c. )  to  alsmt 
£27,000,  against  which  there  is  to  set  off  the 
amonnt  of  the  out-pensions,  which  must  by  statute 
be  surrendered  on  admission.  Those  within  can  at 
*»y  time  become  out- pensioners  again.  Chelsea 
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Hospital  is  locally  known  as  'Chelsea  College'— 
the  Hospital  having  been  erected  nearly  on  the  site 
of  James  l.'s  short-lived  'College  for  Religious 
(  ontroveisy '  (1610).  See  the  olliciul  Early  history 
of  the  llinjid  Hospital  at  Chelsea  ( 1 872 ) ;  Martina 
Old  Chelsia  (18MH)  ;  and  Alfred  Beaver's  Memorials 
of  Old  Chelsea  ( 1893). 

Chelsea  i»  Massachusetts,  U.S.,  is  a  north- 
eastern suburb  of  Boston,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated bv  the  estuarv  of  Mvstic  Biver  (see  BosTOX). 
I'op.  (1870)  18,547  ;*  ( I tfcO)"  21,782;  11890)  27,909. 

Cheltenham,  a  fashionable  watering-place  of 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Chclt,  a  little  aflluent  of 
the  Severn,  44  miles  NNE.  of  Bristol,  47  SSW.  of 
Birmingham,  and  121  WNW.  of  London  (by  rond 
only  95).  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley, 
on  the  cast  and  south-eitst  half  encircled  bv  the 
Coteswolds.  A  saline  spring  was  discovered  here 
in  1716,  and  from  a  mere  village  the  place  gradually 
increased  till  1788,  when  the  lienclit  derived  by 
George  III.  from  its  waters  suddenly  made  it  a 
resort  of  fashion.  The  four  spas — Royal  Old  Well, 
Montpellier,  Piltville,  and  Cam  bray — are  all  saline 
but  the  last,  which  is  chalylieate  ;  thev  are  deemed 
cflicacious  for  liver  complaints  and  dyspepsia. 
With  ita  squares,  crescents,  and  terraces,  its  gar- 
dens and  promenades,  its  clubs  and  pump-rooms, 
its  August  'cricket  week,'  its  healthy  climate,  the 
cheapness  of  living,  and  the  happy  alusencc  of  manu- 
factures, the  town  offers  many  attractions  lioth  to 
visitors  and  residents,  the  former  largely  foxhunters 
in  winter,  the  latter  retired  Anglo-Indians.  It  is, 
besides,  a  great  educational  centre,  the  seat  of  the 
Proprietary  College,  for  700  bovs,  founded  in  1840, 
and  occupying  a  splendid  Tudor  pile  of  1843 ;  a 
grammar-school  (1586;  reconstituted  1883);  a  larye 
ladies'  college  ( 1854);  a  Church  of  England  training 
college  lor  schoolmasters  ( 1847 ) ;  and  private  schools 
beyond  numlier.  Noticeable  buildings  are  the 
14th  century  parish  church  ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ( 1857  ).  with  a  spire  205  feet  high  ;  the  Com 
Exchange  ( 1863) ;  and  the  handsome  Free  Library. 
Cheltenham  has  memories  of  Himdel,  Tennyson, 
Frederick  Roliertwon,  Sydney  I>obell,  and  l)can 
Close,  under  whom  (1824-56)  it  became  a  strong- 
hold of  Evangelicalism.  It  was  incorivorated 
as  a  municipal  borough  in  1876,  and  has  returned 
tine  member  to  parliament  since  1832,  the 
parliamentary  botmdarv  having  l»een  extended 
in  1885.  Pop.  (1804  )  3076;  (1841)  31,411;  (1881) 
43,972;  (1891)42,914. 

€'hel)  ll*kln»  Cape  (formerly  Xortheast  Cape, 
and  sometimes  called  Cape  Sercro),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Asia,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same 
name,  which  forms  the  western  arm  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Taimyr  peninsula.  It  is  named  after  a 
Russian  olficer  who  led  an  exjiedition  thus  far  in 
1742,  ami  here  succumbed,  with  his  wife,  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  ;  it  was  not  revisited  till 
1878,  when  Nordenskjold,  in  the  Vega,  spent  the 
19  and  20th  of  August  here.  He  found  it  a  low 
promontory,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  bay  ; 
the  lat.  of  the  western  is  77'  36'  37"  N.,  that  of 
the  eastern  77°  41'  N. 

Chemical  Affinity  is  the  name  given  to  the 
tendency  to  combine  with  one  another  which  is 
exhibited  by  many  substances ;  or  to  the  force  by 
which  the  substances  constituting  a  compound  are 
held  together.  The  tendency  of  any  given  element 
to  unite  with  a  number  of  other  elements  varies 
greatly.  Chlorine,  for  instance,  unites  with  great 
readiness  with  most  metals  and  with  many  non- 
metallic  elements,  much  heat  being  produced  dur- 
ing the  union ;  but  it  has  little  or  no  affinity 
for,  or  tendency  to  combine  with,  oxygen,  so  that 
compounds  of  chlorine  with  oxygen  can  only  lie 
obtained  by  roundabout  methods,  and  are  very 
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liable  to  sudden  and  explosive  decomposition  into 
chlorine  and  oxygen.  Where  the  affinity  of  ele- 
ments for  each  other  is  great,  the  comiHJtmds  pro- 
duced hy  their  union  are  decomposed  with  difficulty, 
and  where  the  affinity  in  feeble,  decomposition  is 
easily  efTecte<l.    See  also  Chemistry. 

Chemistry.  Although  chemistry  has  only 
taken  its  place  as  an  exact  science  l»ased  uj>on 
accurate  exjieriniental  investigation  within  a  coin- 
paratively  recent  period,  yet  its  origin  dates  Iwk 
to  the  earliest  times  of  plulosophical  study.  It 
will  l»e  convenient  to  give  in  the  first  place  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  chemistry,  and  then  to 
state  some  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  illustrat- 
ing these  from  the  simplest  facts.  When  possible, 
such  illustrations  will  !*>  chosen  as  are  likely 
to  l>e  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  non-scientific 
readers. 

Historical  Sketch. — The  word  chemistry  has 
come  to  us  from  the  (Jrcek  through  the  Arabic, 
as  shown  in  our  article  Alchemv.  With  regard 
to  the  chemistry  of  tho  ancients,  we  know 
that  the  ancient  'Egyptians,  Phwnieian*,  Creeks, 
and  Romans  were  acquainted  with  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  useful  substances,  and  that 
their  processes  for  preparing  some  of  these  did  not 
differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  those  now  in 
use.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they  have 
left  any  chemical  records  liehind  them,  or  that  they 
knew  anything  of  the  sc  ience  of  chemistry.  Severail 
metals  were  known  to,  and  employed  by,  these 
ancient  peoples,  who  were  acquainted  with  processes 
for  reducing  them  from  their  ores.  Amongst  these 
metals  were  gold,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  iron  ;  whilst  they  also  knew  and  worked  with 
brass,  although  they  were  not  aware  that  it  was 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  Various  alloys  were 
employed  for  bronzes  for  statues,  and  these  usually 
contained  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  The  processes  for 
manufacturing  soap,  starch,  glass,  leather,  vari- 
ous mineral  and  vegetable  pigment*,  stoneware, 
and  other  useful  substances,  were  all  known  and 
carried  on  in  very  early  times ;  and  wine  and  beer 
appear  likewise  to  have  liecn  prepared  and  used  as 
beverages  long  before  the  process  of  distillation, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  ancient*,  had  been 
introduced.  Vinegar,  sulphur,  and  curlsinate  of 
soda  were  also  known. 

We  find  the  application  in  medicine  of  many 
chemical  products  at  a  comparatively  early  period, 
and  the  Arabians  appear  to  have  lieen  "the  first 
who  tried  to  prepare  new  medicines  by  chemical 
methods.  Celter,  who  lived  in  tho  8th  century  A.l>., 
is  the  most  noted  of  the  Arabian  chemists,  and  he 
has  left  some  writings  which  show  us  what  was  the 
state  of  chemistry  at  that  early  date.  Celter  knew, 
for  instance,  how  to  make  and  distil  vinegar  and 
nitric  acid,  and  even  sulphuric  acid  was  made  and 
used  as  a  solvent  by  him.  He  knew,  amongst 
other  sultstances,  whit**  arsenic,  liorax,  common 
salt,  alum,  sal-ammoniac  (ammonium  chloride),  cop- 
peras ( ferrous  sulphate),  nitre  (potassium  nitrate), 
and  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric  chloride),  and 
was  acquainted  with  a  number  of  their  properties. 
He  used  almost  all  the  kinds  of  apparatus  that 
were  commonly  in  use  down  till  the  18th  century, 
and  understood  the  processes  of  distillation,  filtra- 
tion, sublimation,  and  crystallisation.  In  one  of 
his  works  he  describes  the  construction  of  furnaces 
for  chemical  pur|»oses. 

From  the  Hth  till  the  17th  century  but  little 
real  progress  was  made  in  chemistry  as  a  science. 
The  new  knowledge  that  was  gained  during  this 
period  was  mainly  due  to  the  assiduity  of  the 
alchemists,  who,  in  their  vain  search  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  necessarily  made  useful  discoveries 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the  alchemists  so 
called  were  mere  tricksters  who  deceived  their 


dupes  bv  more  or  lesB  clumsy  experiments,  which 
api>eared  to  demonstrate  the  production  of  gold 
from  Iwiser  metal.  Others,  however,  were  really 
earnest  and  untiring  in  their  labours,  and  held  the 
fullest  lielief  in  tue  pros]>ects  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  some  fortunate  worker.  The  new  sub- 
stances obtained  by  the  alchemists  were  frequently 
used  in  medicine,"  and  it  is  to  these  infatuated 
workers,  therefore,  that  we  owe  our  first  knowledge 
I  of  many  potent  medicines.  The  writings  of  many 
!  of  the  alchemists  are  preserved,  but  numliers  of 
;  them  are  entirely  worthless  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  as  the  descriptions  of  processes  are  mixed 
up  with  so  much  of  mystery  ami  extravagance  that 
they  present  a  wholly  unintelligible  jnrgon.  For 
more  detail,  however,  regarding  this  remarkable 
|>eriod  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  see  the  article 
Alchemy. 

As  (ielier  bos  lieen  called  the  patriarch  of  chem- 
istry, so  Robert  Royle  <  16*27 -01 1)  has  been  called 
the  father  of  modem  chemistry,  since  it  was 
Royle  who  lirst  tried  to  free  chemistry  from  the 
trammels  of  alchemy  and  to  place  it  upon  a  true 
scientific  Wis.  Royle  in  his  Sceptical  Chemist 
tried  to  discredit  the  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  of 
the  alchemists  (as  well  as  the  Aristotelian  earth, 
air,  lire,  and  water)  as  elements  or  ultimate  con- 
stituents of  sultstnnees,  and  he  gave  a  scientific 
definition  of  an  element.  Royle  was  an  e\|»eri- 
mental  investigator  of  considerable  skill,  ami  to 
him  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  air  pump  and 
the  thermometer  into  this  country.  His  experi- 
ments upon  the  physical  properties  of  gases  led  to 
the  formulation  of  the  law  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  volume  of  a  gas  to  the  pressure,  which  U 
commonly  known  as  lloyle  s  Law. 

Theorv  in  modern  chemistry  l*egins  with  Recher 
(163.1-82)  and  Stahl  (1600-1734).  The  latter 
adopted,  with  some  modifications,  a  theory  pro- 
pounded  by  the  former  concerning  elements  and 
compounds,  and  formulated  the  phlogiston  theory 
of  combustion.  The  views  of  Recher  and  Staid 
regarding  elements  wen*  not  so  enlightened  as 
!  those  of  Royle,  and  must  l»e  considered  as  retro- 
grade. Stnlils  phlogiston  theory  1 1697 )  was  at  f>nce 
adopted  almost  universally  by  chemists,  and  for 
fifty  years  it  was  held  to  give*  the  full  explanation 
of  "the  phenomena  of  combustion.  According  to 
this  theory  phlogiston  was  a  constituent  of  all  com 
hustible  sulwtances.  When  a  sulwtance  burned, 
the  phlogiston  mode  its  escape,  and  the  product  of 
combustion  was  regarded  as  the  other  substAnce 
with  which  the  phlogiston  had  been  previously 
united.  When  a  metal  such  as  lead  was  heAted  in 
the  air,  it  lost  its  phlogiston,  and  the  oxide  formed 
was  looked  upon  as  the  other  constituent  of  lead 
besides  phlogiston.  The  process  of  reduction  of 
lead  from  its  oxide  by  means  of  charcoal  was  the 
transfer  of  phlogiston  from  the  charcoal  to  the  lead. 
It  did  not  present  itself  to  the  adherents  of  the 
theory  as  an  almurdity  that  a  metal,  in  losing  its 
phlogiston  on  oxidation,  gained  weight,  although 
some  of  them  at  least  were  aware  of  the  fact.  The. 
idea  of  gain  of  matter  Iteing  a  necessary  accompani 
ment  of  gain  of  weight  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
can  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  not  always  so 
regarded.  To  this  may  fairly  be  attributed  the 
persistence  with  which  "the  phlogiston  theory  held 
its  ground  for  so  long  nperim, 

The  Dutch  chemist  Rocrhaave  ( 1668-1738).  who 
did  not  accept  Stahl's  theory,  published  in  173*2  his 
system  of  chemistry,  which  was  a  compilation  of 
practically  all  that  was  known  up  till  that  date, 
collected  with  great  lal>onr  from  a  large  variety  of 
alchemical  and  other  writings. 

The  interval  between  the  introduction  of  the 
phlogiston  theory  ami  its  overthrow  by  Lavoisier  ir» 
177'2-Hj  was  one  of  great  advance  in  chemical 
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knowledge,  and  a  number  of  very  eminent  chemist* 
preceded  and  were  contemporaries  of  Lavoisier. 

In  Germany,  Marggrat  (1709-82)  studied  tho 
properties  of  the  almost  nn known  alumina  and 
ina^ncnia,  and  made  considerable  advances  in  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  sulistances  in  solution. 

Amongst  British  chemists  of  note  may  be  men- 
timed  Hale?*  (1677-1761  ),  who  was  amongst  the 
6rvf  to  experiment  on  pases  ;  Black  ( 1728-99  ),  who 
in  IT-itf  published  his  research  on  Magnesia  Alba, 
diowing  the  nature  of  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid 
pa*,  and  of  the  difference  between  caustic  and  mild 
•  or  carbonated)  alkalies;  Priestley  (173.3  1804), 
who,  in  addition  to  his  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774, 
investigated  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  sulphurous 
*rid.  rarlionic  oxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
unnionia  gases,  being  sjiecially  attracted  to  the 
•tndy  of  gaseons  sul  stances  and  their  properties ; 
ud  Cavendish  (1731-1810),  who  investigated  the 
nature  and  pro|iertie»  of  hydrogen,  analysed  atuio- 
>ph«ric  air.  and  discovered  the  compound  nature 
and  composition  of  water  and  of  nitric  acid. 

Uvower  ( 1743-94 )  was  one  of  the  ablest  chemists 
of  hi*  time,  and  his  laliours  include  a  vast  variety 
of  subject*.  His  attack  upon,  and  eventual  demoli- 
tion of  the  phlogiston  theory,  and  his  experiments 
in  connection  with  his  new  theory  of  combustion, 
••rrojiied  him  for  a  considerable  numlier  of  years. 
He  taught  that  combustion  was  the  union  of  the 
combustible  siiWnnce  with  atmospheric  oxygen  ; 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  system  into  chemistry 
nn>\  rhcmical  research  ;  he  determined  the  con- 
stituents of  a  large  number  of  substances,  including 
sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  carlionic  acids,  numerous 
metallic  oxides,  and  many  animal  and  vegetable 
*'4Uun«» :  and  he,  along  with  Berthollet,  Four- 
ftov,  and  Morveau  (1737-1810),  introduced  a  new 
and  consistent  system  of  chemical  nomenclature. 

contemporary  Swedish  chemists,  Bergman 
1735-Mi  and  Scheele  (1742-86),  must  be  men- 
tioned More  leaving  the  phlogiston  age.  Berp- 
nun  investigated,  amongst  other  things,  carlionic 
*dd  gas,  studied  the  phenomena  of  affinity,  and 
made  advances  in  the  processes  and  reagents  used 
in  tjiwliutive  analysis.  Scheele  was  one  of  the 
mo*t  laborious  chemist*  of  his  time.  He  discovered 
nine,  malic.  tarUiric,  oxalic,  lactic,  hydrocyanic, 
v*nie  and  other  acids,  and  chlorine,  besides  in- 
v>>ti^ating  the  nature  of  a  large  numl>er  of  other 
Wie*  and  independently  discovering  oxygen. 

1 1  wan  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  that 
'.be  talue  of  quantitative  analysis  of  sulistances 
Wgw  to  lie  generally  recognised.  The  question  as 
\»  whether  the  quantitative  composition  of  a  given 
•distance  was  alwav*  the  same  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
cussion which  lasted  for  several  years,  and  was  at 
length  decided  in  favour  of  constant  composition. 

The  researches  of  Richter  (1762-1807)  on  the 
qsAntities  of  various  acids  neutralised  by  a  given 
liantitv  of  a  base,  and  of  various  bases  neutralised 
^  »  given  quantity  of  an  acid,  led  him  to  the 
.•-neral  conclusion  that  the  quantities  of  two  acids, 
1  *nd  <»',  which  form  neutral  salts,  a  h,  and  a'  b', 
*iil»  the  quantities  of  two  bases,  b  and  b\  are  just 
;l'e  ifoantitics  required  to  form  two  other  neutral 
sui*.  'i  b'  and  a'  b.  This  fundamental  diswivery 
erroneously  attributed  to  Werizel  by  Berzelius 
i"  and  the  error  has  been  carefully  per- 
[-toateil  in  a  considerable  numlier  of  text-hooks 
■in**  tlwt  time  (  Kopp,  EntiricArtung  tier  L'hcmie 

in  'iff  Hfirrru  Zcil,  p.  251  ). 

rWthollet  { 1748-1822),  who  was  one  of  the  most 
tttivj.  o|>|<on«>nts  of  the  theory  of  the  constant  com- 
panion of  chemical  substances,  contributed  valu- 
able researches  into  the  laws  of  chemical  aflinitv, 
and  applied  chlorine  to  processes  of  bleaching.  The 
prow****  of  chemical  analysis  were  improved,  and 
*rge  numbers  of  analyses,'  especially  of  minerals, 


were  carried  out  bv  Klaproth  ( 1743-1817),  Vanque- 
lin  (1763  1829),  Fourcroy  (1755-1809),  and  others; 
and  many  quantitative  oi*servatioiis  of  all  kinds 
were  made  aliout  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  all 
i  preparing  the  wav  for  Daltou's  statement  of  the 
j  Atomic  Theory  (q'.v.)  in  1803-4. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  during  the  present 
!  century  has  been  immense,  and  it  is  not  jswsible  to 
|  do  much  more  than  mention  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  workers.  A  stimulus  was  given 
to  research  bv  the  publication  of  Dal  ton's  atomic 
theory  ;  and  the  labours  of  tlay-Lussac  ( 1778-1850), 
who  exjK'riinented  with  pases,  of  Dulong  ( 1785- 
1838),  and  Petit  ( 1791-1820),  who  pointed  out  the 
relation  between  siiecitic  heats  and  atomic  weights 
of  elements,  and  of  others,  supported  and  amplified 
Daltou's  views. 

Wollaston  ( 1767-1829)  discovered  palladium  in 
1803,  ami  rhodium  in  1804.     The  first  alkaloid 
( morphine )  was  obtained  pure  by  Sertiiruer  in  1816, 
and  tli is  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  others 
i  in  a  short  time. 

The  decomposition  by  electricity  of  the  bases 
I  potash  and  sisla  by  Davy  (1778-1829)  in  1807,  and 
|  the  separation  from  these  of  the  metals  potassium 
i  and  sodium,  threw  an  entirely  new  light  on  the 
J  nature  of  these  sulistnnces.    The  metals  were  more 
fully  investigated   by   Oay-Lussac  and  Thenard 
( 1777  1857).    Daw  is  noted  also  as  the  inventor  of 
the  miners' safety  lamp,  and  for  experiments  on  the 
respiration  of  nitrous  oxide  and  other  gases. 

Amonpst  the  foremost  chemists  of  the  earlier  (»art 
of  the  19th  century  was  the  Swede  Berzelius  ( 1779- 
1848),  whose  careful  and  exact  analyses  of  mineral 
sulistances  contributed  a  pood  deal  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  law  of  constant  proportions  and  to  tho 
lixing  of  the  atomic  weiphts  (see  Atomic  Theory) 
of  the  elements.    Berzelius  was  verv  conservative 
with  regard  to  new  theories,  which  he  declined  to 
accept  without  nutting  them  to  the  strictest  experi- 
,  mental  tests.    He  formulated  the  electro  chemical 
I  theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts,  introduced  great 
1  improvements  into  the  methods  of  quantitative 
'  analysis,  increased  the  value  of  the  blowpipe  as  an 
aid  in  mineral  analysis,  discovered  many  new  sub- 
'  stances,  and  further  examined  and  elucidated  pointe 
,  concerning  many  already  known,  both  inorganic 
and  organic. 

The  artificial  production  of  urea  in   1828  by 
j  Wohler  (1800-82)  marks  the  lieginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  branch  of  orpanic  chemistry,  and  enor- 
mous strides  have  la-en  made  in  this  department 
since  that  time  by  Dumas  ( 1800  84).  Liebig  ( 1803 
73).  Laurent  ( 1807  53»,  (Jerhardt  ( 1816  56),  Wurtz 
(1817-84),  Kolhe  (1818-84),  Baever,  Cannizznro. 
|  Frank  land,  Hofmann,  Kekule,  Williamson,  and 
i  many   others.     Advances   in   general  inorganic 
;  chemistry  and  analysis  have  lieen  made  bv  I«eopuld 
ttmclin  (1788-1853*),  II.  Rose  (1795-1864),  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  (1818  81),  and  Bunseii :  whilst  in 
connection  with  advances  in  chemical  physics  may 
lie  mentioned  Faradav  (1791-1867),  Nlitscherlich 
( 1794-1863),  CJraham(  1805  09),  Kegnault  ( 1810  78), 
Andrews  ( 1813  85),  and  Berthelot.    These  lists  do 
not  include  all  of  even  the  most  prominent  names 
that  might  lie  mentioned  in  connection  with  each 
department. 

The  most  striking  fenture  of  modem  chemistry  is 
the  extraordinary  development  of  orpanic  chemistry, 
the  account  of  one  branch  of  it — the  chemistry  of 
the  coal-tar  products — constituting  of  itself  quite  a 
literature  which  receives  additions  every  day. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  triumphs  of  chemical 
research  may  tie  mentioned  the  artificial  production 
of  indigo  and  prape-supar,  and  the  isolation,  in 
sufficient  iiuantities  Ui  study  its  properties,  of  the 
hitherto  all  but  unknown  element  fluorine. 

Of  the  greatest  possible  interest  from  a  theoretical 
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point  of  view  in  the  fact  that  since  1870  three  new 
elements  have  been  discovered— gallium,  scandium, 
and  germanium — the  existence  of  all  of  which  had 
been  predicted,  and  the  properties  of  which  had 
to  a  certain  extent  been  deseril>ed  beforehand  by 
Mendelectr.  (See  |>eriodic  law  in  article  ATOMIC 
Theory.  ) 

Of  late  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
measurements  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
in  various  chemical  changes,  notably  by  Berthelot 
and  Thomsen. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry.— The  science 
of  chemistry  deal*  with  a  certain  class  of  change* 
which  matter  undergoes  when  subjected  to  par- 
ticulnr  conditions.  Similar  treatment  may  produce 
very  different  effects  ujmhi  different  sulwtanees,  as, 
for  instance,  the  effect  of  strong  heat  upon  a  piece 
of  quartz,  a  piec  e  of  limestone,  and  a  piece  of  sugar. 
The  quartz  does  not  suffer  any  /permanent  change, 
that  is,  it  has  the  same  properties  after  it  is  cold 
again  as  it  had  liefore  the  action  of  heat.  The 
limestone,  although  not  necessarily  much  altered  in 
appearance,  has  its  properties  entirely  changed,  and 
what  remains  is  a  new  kiml  of  matter — uuicklime. 
The  sugar  melts,  darkens,  and  chars,  and  hvconnw 
quite  manifestly  changed  into  more  than  one  new 
kind  of  matter,  for  gaseous  products,  having  the 
smell  characteristic  of  '  hurnt  sugar,"  go  off,  whilst 
a  black  coaly  mass  remains. 

The  first  of  the  almve  changes  is  merely  a 
physical  change,  from  cold  to  hot :  the  other  two 
are  chemical  changes,  which  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  kinds  of  matter  having  pnqierties 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  kinds  of  matter 
from  which  they  were  obtained.  The  existence  of 
chemistry  depends  upon  the  existence  of  different 
kinds  of  matter,  and  it  Is  with  such  different  kinds 
of  matter  and  the  change  from  one  kind  to  another 
that  chemistry  has  to  do. 

When  the  proj>erties  of  matter  are  studied,  it  is 
found  that  tor  chemical  purposes  all  kinds  of 
matter  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
which  arc  called  respectively  elements  and  com- 
pounds.  The  name  element  is  applied  to  any 
kind  of  matter  that  has  not  lieen  proved  to  lie  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  simpler  kind  of  matter. 
This  conception  of  an  elementary  substance  we 
owe  to  lloyle.  and  it  will  lie  noted  that  some  of 
those  sulistances  which  are  now  looked  upon  n* 
elements  (sec  article  ATOMIC  ThkokV  for  a  list  of 
the  (W  known  elements)  may  hereafter  lie  proved 
to  be  compounds,  or  kinds  of  matter  comjsised  of 
more  than  one  simpler  kind,  just  as  some  sub- 
stances which  were  at  one  time  rightly  classed  as 
elements  (according  to  Boyle's  definition)  are  now 
known  to  I*;  compounds  of'two  or  more  elements. 

The  compound  nature  of  a  specimen  of  matter 
may  lie  proved  in  one  or  other  (or  lioth)  of  two 
ways.  One  of  these  methods  is  called  Synthesis 
(q.v. ),  and  consists  in  building  up  the  compound 
from  the  component  simpler  kinds ;  the  other  is 
called  Analysis  (q.v.),  and  consists  in  separating 
more  than  one  simpler  kind  from  the  compound 
kind. 

The  distinction  lietween  chemical  compounds 
and  mere  mechanical  mixtures  is  a  fundamental 
one,  and  must  he  fully  under«t«>od.  The  sulmtance 
gunpowder,  for  instance,  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
finely  powdered  sulphur,  charcoal,  anil  saltpetre 
( potassium  nitrate),  certain  precautions  lieing 
observed  during  the  mixing  in  order  to  avoid 
explosion.  These  substances  are  not  combined 
together  chemically  in  gunjiowder,  but  are  only 
mixed,  a  fact  as  to  which  we  can  easily  satisfy 
ourselves  in  various  ways.    We  inav  examine  the 


iiuiwiim  in  tnriuun  wn> n.  »»  v  om>  examine  \ ne 
gunpowder  under  the  microscope  nnd  identify  the 
separate  particles  of  the  ingredient* ;  or,  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  solvent*,  we  may  dissolve  out 


first  the  saltpetre  and  then  the  sulphur,  and  thus 
recover  all  three  ingredients  separately.  The  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder  when  heated  to  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  Is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  series 
of  changes  of  the  kind  we  call  chemical,  for  these 
changes  result  in  the  production  of  new  kinds  of 
matter,  gaseous  and  solid,  which  possess  pro]K?rties 
in  no  way  resembling  those  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  or 

i  saltpetre,  and  from  which  these  sulistances  cannot 
now  be  dissolved  out. 

A  mixture  poss«-*ses  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  properties  of  it«  respective  ingredient*  ;  a  com- 
pound, on  the  other  hand,  has  not  as  a  rule  anv 
pro|>erties  resembling  those  of  its  constituents.  A 
piece  of  magnesium  wire  heated  in  the  air  to  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature  takes  fire  and  burns. 
This  is  a  chemical  change  in  which  the  metal  mag- 
nesium combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
u  white,  brittle,  solid  compound  called  magnesia  or 
magnesium  oxide.  This  magnesia  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  either  magnesium  or  oxygen  in  its 

[  projierties,  and  the  most  powerful  microscope  fails 
to  reveal  particles  of  either  of  these  sul>stances  to 
our  vision. 

The  Atomic  Theory  (q.v.)  is  1  wised  upon  the 
assumption  that  matter  of  every  kind  is  made 
up  of  extremely  minute  indivisible  particles  called 
atoms.  The  atoms  which  exist  in  a  sulistance  may 
Ihj  nil  of  the  same  kind,  as  in  element*,  or  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  in  eomixnmds.  Chemists  l>elieve  that 
the  element  hydrogen  consists  of  molecules  or 
aggregates  of  atoms — each  molecule  consisting  or 
two  atoms  ;  further,  that  the  compound  substance 
wnter  consists  of  molecules,  each  com|K>scd  of  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  oxygen  united 
to  each  other  by  that  force  which  is  called  Chemi- 
cal Affinity  (a.  v.)  ;  and  that  similarly  every  other 
compound  substance  is  composed  of  molecules, 
each  molecule  consisting  of  two  or  more  different 
kinds  of  atoms  united  by  chemical  affinity.  The 
weight  of  a  new  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  or  more  substances  is  in  every"  cjuhc  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituents.  In 
chemical  actions  it  is  only  the  kind  of  matter 
which  is  changed,  whilst,  as  in  every  physical 
change,  the  quantity  of  matter  concerned  remains 
constant  ami  unalterable. 

It  has  already  Wn  seen  that  one  of  the  eliar- 
acteristics  of  the  chemical  combination  of  two  sub- 
stances is  that  the  properties  of  both  disappear  and 
arc  not  (disenable  in  the  com|>oui>d.  Another  and 
a  most  important  characteristic  is  the  evolution  of 
heat,  which  Is  a  very  frequent  although  not  an  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  chemical  action.  The 
best  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  Combustion  (q.v.).  All  combustion, 
whether  it  lie  of  magnesium  wire,  coal,  phosphorus, 
paraffin  oil,  or  a  candle,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
chemical  action  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  light,  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere  lieing 
almost  invariably  one  of  the  sulwtanees  taking 
part  in  such  action. 

The  conditions  under  which  sulistances  act  chemi- 
cally upon  each  other  are  very  various  for  different 
sulistances.  In  the  first  place,  certain  substamt-s 
cannot  lie  got  to  act  upon  each  other  at  all.  Such 
suliHtanees  may  have  little  affinity  for  each  other, 
as  chlorine  and  oxygen,  or  no  affinity,  as  fluorine 
and  oxygen.  Other  sulistnnces.  again,  only  act  upon 
each  other  with  difficulty.  The  main  conditions 
upon  which  action  of  one  sulistance  upon  another 
depends  are  the  state  of  physical  aggregation  and 
the  temperature.  Certain  chemical  actions  take 
place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as,  for  instance, 
the  combination  of  chlorine  with  metallic  antimony 
or  copper,  or  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  one  of  the 
phosphorus  and   hydrogen  when 


compounds  of 

brought  into  con  tact  "with  oxygen. 
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only  take  place  when  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
fiances  which  are  to  take  part  in  them  has  Wen 
>ntficjcntlv  raised.  Thus  magnesium  requires  to 
be  strongly  heated  in  air  before  it  taken  Hre  ;  once 
th<*  *ction  is  started,  however,  the  heat  given  out 
hj  the  combust  ion  of  one  part  of  the  magnesium  is 
*nrtk-ient  to  raise  another  part  to  the  temperature 
ueceasarv  for  combustion  to  go  on,  and  so  the 
change  i*  pro|»agated.  Coal-gas  only  burns  in  air 
•  f^n  it  i>»  raised  to  a  bright-red  heat.  A  jet  of 
coal  escaping  into  the  air  may  l«  easily  ignited 
by  applying  a  brightly  red -hot  poker,  but  when  the 
poker  cools  to  dull  redness  it  will  no  longer  ignite 
the  jet.  A  bar  of  metallic  iron  docs  not  undergo 
anv  chemical  change  on  exposure  to  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperature,  but  it  iron  in  the' state  of 
my  fine  powder  (a  form  in  which  it  can  easily  1* 
olittined  by  appropriate  methods)  lie  thrown  into 
the  air,  combination  at  once  takes  place  with  the 
evolution  of  heat  and  light.  When  a  piece  of  iron 
*iy  a  moderately  fine  iron  wire)  is  heated  to  red- 
nf>*in  air,  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
ukw  place  with  the  formation  of  a  scale  composed 
ut  a  Mack  oxide  of  iron,  but  the  quantity  of  heat 
j.'iven  out  daring  the  combination  is  not  sufficient 
u>  propagate  the  combustion  from  particle  to 
particle  of  the  iron  after  removal  of  the  source  of 
neat.  If,  however,  iron  wire  l>e  raised  to  a  red 
btat  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  it  takes  tire  and 
»:inu  with  great  brilliancy.  The  difference  noticed 
lirrp  L*  tlue  to  the  presence  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
il^nce  in  the  other,  of  the  diluting  nitrogen  which 
forms  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  air  by  volume. 

There  are  certain  chemical  actions  which  in  tak- 
ing place  are  accompanied,  not  with  evolution,  but 
tiiIi  alworption  of  heat.  In  such  cases  heat  has  to 
!v  ^applied  throughout  the  action,  and  not  merely 
•<>  -tart  iu  This  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  com- 
i-ination  of  substances  which"  have  feeble  affinity 
for  each  other,  and  the  compounds  produced  are 
!■-*>  "table,  or  more  readily  break  up  into  their  con- 
tinents, than  those  which  are  produced  with  the 
tvolmion  of  heat.  In  general  terms  it  may  be 
*uted  that  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  the 
tarnation  of  a  compound  is  a  measure  of  the 
•lability  of  the  compound.  When  a  given  weight 
•<;  magnesium  unites  with  oxvgen  to  form  magnesia, 
i  >|uite  definite  and  measurable  quantity  of  heat  is 
pen  ont.  In  order  to  separate  the  magnesium 
fr»oi  the  oxygen  again,  exactly  the  same  quantity 
"1  heat  must  be  supplied.  In  the  case  of  those  sub- 
*unce*  in  the  formation  of  which  heat  is  absorbed, 
»«•  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  heat  is  given  out 
innng  their  decomj-osition,  and  that  its  quantity 

exactly  that  which  was  absorbed  during  their 
i'lnuation. 

Vhtnwid  Xotation. — For  the  purpose  of  shortly 
»\pre*ing  the  composition  of  chemical  substances, 
and  for  representing  chemical  changes,  chemists 
'Biploy  a  system  of  notation  which  is  in  extremely 
^mmon  use.  In  the  table  of  Atomic  Weights  (see 
Atomic  Theory)  it  wilj  be  noticed  that  after  the 
'lime  of  each  element  is  placed  its  symbol,  which 
itually  consists  of  the  first,  or  of  the  first  and  another 
kter  of  the  latin  name  of  the  element.  Each 
\Miibol  distinctly  indicates  the  element  which  it  is 
intended  to  represent,  but  it  must  always  be  l>orne 
in  mind  that  the  symlsd  for  an  element  is  not  merely 
»  contracted  form  of  its  name,  but  that  it  stands 
'••r  a  definite  quantity  of  that  element,  this  quantity 
^ing  the  atomic  weight  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
unit  of  weight  crnploved.  The  unit  of  weight 
almost  universally  employed  by  chemists  and  scien- 
tific men  in  general  is  the  gramme  (see  Metre), 
a^i  that  unit  will  he  adopted  for  illustration* 
throughout  this  article.  With  the  gramme  as 
nnit,  H  stands  for  1  gramme  of  hydrogen,  (.'I  for 
25  4  grammes  of  chlorine,  0  for  10  grammes  of 


oxygen,  Mg  for  24  grammes  of  magnesium,  and  so 
on.  In  order  to  represent  the  composition  of  a 
compound,  the  sviuisds  of  the  varions  elements 
which  occur  iu  tlie  compound  are  written  side  by 
;  side,  and  this  collection  of  symbols  is  called  a 
.  formula.  Thus,  MgO  represents  40  ( -=  24  +  16) 
'  grammes  of  magnesium  oxide,  and  HCI  is  30  4 
(  -  1  +  3.V4)  grammes  of  hydrogen  chloride.  When 
a  compound  contains  more  than  one  atom  of  the 
same  element  the  symlsd  for  that  element  is  not 
(  rej>eated,  but  the  number  of  atoms  is  indicated  by 
a  snl>scril>ed  numeral.  Thus  the  formula  for  water 
is  written  H90,  which  indicates  that  the  molecule 
of  water  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen  ;  and  the  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  is 
written  H^SO.,.  which  indicates  that  the  molecule 
of  sulphuric  acid  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
one  of  sulphur,  and  four  of  oxygen  (besides  the 
quantitative  signification  of  these  formula'  already 
mentioned).  A  numlier  suhscril»ed  to  a  portion 
j  of  a  formula  inclosed  in  brackets  multiplies  the 
portion  so  inclosed.  Thus  the  formula  BafNO,^ 
represents  one  atom  of  barium  united  to  twice  tiie 
quantity  of  the  group  NO,,  which  is  represented  as 
united  to  one  atom  of  potassium  in  the  formula 
KNO..  A  number  prefixed  to  a  formula  multiplies 
the  whole  of  the  formula  that  follows.  Thus  2HsO 
represents  twice  the  quantity  of  water  represented 
by  11,0. 

Chemical  symlsds  and  formula?  are  used  to  repre- 
sent shortly  chemical  changes.  A  simple  illustra- 
tion of  the  method  of  using  them  may  oe  given  to 
represent  the  case  of  the  nurning  of  magnesium. 
The  symbols  for  the  magnesium  and  the  oxygen 
entering  into  combination  (connected  by  the  sign 
+ )  are  written  on  one  side  of  what  is  called  a 
chemical  equation,  whilst  the  product  is  written  on 
the  other  side,  thus  : 

2Mg  +  0,  =  2MgO. 

The  formula  for  free  ( or  uncombined )  oxygen  is 
I  written  0:,  because  a  molecule  of  oxygen  is  believed 
to  consist  of  two  atoms  (see  Atomic  Theory). 
In  order  to  represent  the  element  magnesium,  the 
simplest  ]»os*ihle  formula  (Mg)  is  employed  be- 
.  cause  there  is  no  evidence  for  writing  a  more  enm- 
j  plicated  one.     2Mg  simply  represents  twice  as 
i  much  magnesium  as  Mg  does. 
I     The  altove  equation  when  fully  interpreted  gives 
:  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  change  which 
i  it  is  intended  to  represent.    It  shows  that  mag- 
I  nesium  and  oxygen  unite  with  each  other  (under 
■  conditions  which  are  not  expressed )  to  form  an 
oxide  of  magnesium,  and  that  these  elements  are 
united  in  the  compound   in  the  proportions  by 
weight  of  24  of  magnesium  to  16  of  oxygen ; 
and,  further,  it  enables  us,  by  applying  a  simple 
|  and  easily  rememWred  rule,  to  calculate  the  volume 
of  oxygen  taking  part  in  the  action  as  well  as  its 
weight.     This  rule  for  ascertaining  the  volume 
may  l>e  conveniently  stated  here.     From  certain 
theoretical  considerations,  as  well  as  for  con- 
venience in  calculations  concerning  the  volumes  of 
gases,  chemists  write  the  formula*  of  gaseous  sub- 
stances in  such  a  way  that  the  quantity  of  a  gas 
represented  by  its  formula,  in  terms  of  any  unit  of 
weight,  shall  occupy,  under  similar  conditions  « if 
temfieratnre  and   pYessure,  the  same  volume  as 
two  units  weight  of  hydrogen.     Thus,  the  unit 
lieing  the  gramme,  Hs  represents  2  grammes  of 
hydrogen,  and  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  at  stand- 
ard temperature  (0°  C.)  and  pressure  (760  milli- 
metres of  mercury)  occupy  a  volume  of  22*33  litres. 
See  (under  Metre)  Metric  System.  Similarly, 
the  quantities  in  grammes  of  oxygen,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  nitrous  oxide,  represented  by  their 
respective  formula-.  O.,  ( 10  *  2  -  32 grammes),  CO, 
(12  +  32  =  44  grammes),  and  N.O  (28+10-44 
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grammes),  each  occupy,  when  measured  at  0"  C. 
and  760  mm.  pressure,  22  33  litres.  This  rule 
holds  for  other  gases,  and  also,  with  a  certain 

Qualification,  for  the  vapours  of  volatile  liquids, 
n  the  case  of  the  latter,  of  course,  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure  must  he  chosen  such  that 
the  substance  is  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  and  the 
quantity  in  grammes  which,  as  a  vapour,  occupies 
the  same  volume  as  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  under 
the  same  conditions,  is  the  quantity  which  the 
formula  is  chosen  to  represent  Thus,  the  formula 
H,0  informs  us  that  18  (=2+  16)  grammes  of 
water  occupy,  in  the  form  of  steam,  the  same 
volume  as  2  grammes  of  hydrogen  when  l*ith  are 
measured  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  the  formula 
for  a  substance  is  chosen  so  as  to  represent  the 
observed  facts.  The  formula  of  a  volatile  liquid  is 
deduced  from  the  detcrminat  ion  of  the  vapour 
density  of  the  liquid  ;  this  determination  is  made 
by  ascertaining  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  the 
liquid  which,  when  converted  into  the  state  of 
vajsiur,  occupies  the  same  volume  as  a  given  weight 
of  hydrogen,  both  being  measured  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure. 

Returning  to  the  equation  already  given,  it  will 
be  seen  that  from  it  we  learn  that"  48  {  -  2  x  24 ) 
grammes  of  magnesium  unite  to  form  magnesium 
oxide  with  a  quantity  of  oxygen  (32  grammes) 
which  at  0J  C.  and  "60  mm.  occupies  22*33  litres. 
What  volume  thus  quantity  of  oxygen  would  occupy 
under  other  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
can  lie  calculated  from  formula-  deduced  from  the 
laws  of  Charles  (  relation  of  the  volume  of  a  gas  to 
the  temperature)  and  Uoyle  (relation  of  the  volume 
of  a  gas  to  the  pressure).  See  further  in  article 
Gas  and  Gases. 

As  there  are  certain  conditions  under  which  chemi- 
cal combination  takes  place,  so  there  are  definite  laws 
which  regulate  combination.  The  first  of  these  lias 
lieen  called  the  lair  »</'  constant  proportions,  and  it 
states  that  any  chemical  compound  always  contains 
the  same  constituents  and  in  the  same  pro|s>rtions. 
Thus  magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  always  consists  of 
magnesium  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  by 
weight  of  24  to  16— one  atom  of  magnesium  weigh- 
ing 24,  lieing  combined  with  one  atom  of  oxygen 
weighing  16.  No  compound  of  magnesium  and 
oxygen  containing  these  elements  in  any  other 
proportion  has  ever  lieen  obtained.  If  in  prewiring 
magnesium  oxide  quantities  of  magnesium  ami 
oxygen  were  employed  differing  from  this  propor- 
tion, then  some  either  of  the  magnesium  or  of  the 
oxygen  would  remain  over  after  the  action,  accord- 
ing as  the  former  or  the  latter  had  been  employed 
in  excess  of  the  right  quantity. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  law  is 
the  law  of  multiple  proportions.  Whilst  certain 
elements  combine  with  each  other  in  only  one  pro- 
portion by  weight,  others  combine  in  two,  and 
sometimes  more  than  two  different  pnq>ortions. 
The  law  of  multiple  proportions  states  that  when 
elements  combine  in  two  or  more  proportions  these 
various  proportions  can  be  expressed  by  simple 
multiples  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements 
concerned.  Thus  carbon  ami  oxygen  unite  with 
each  other  to  form  two  different  compounds:  12 
parts  by  weight  of  carbon  unite  with  16  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  CO  ;  12 
parts  by  weight  of  carbon  unite  with  32  jiarte  by 
weight  of  oxygen  to  form  carltonic  anhydride,  CO,. 
Here  the  relation  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  for  the 
one  comiiouud  contains  exactly  twice  as  much 
oxygen  for  the  same  quantity  of  carbon  as  the 
other.  Again,  iron  ann  oxygen  unite  with  each 
other  to  form  three  different  compounds  :  56  parts 
by  weight  of  iron  unite  with  16  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  to  form  ferrous  oxide,  reO;  112  parte  by 


weight  of  iron  unite  with  48  parte  by  weight  of 
oxygen  to  fonu  ferric  oxide,  Fe,0, ;  168  parts  by 
weight  of  iron  unite  with  64  |iarts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  to  form  ferroao- ferric  oxide,  he3Ot.  This 
case  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that  of  the  oxides 
of  carlsm,  for  here  it  is  necessary  to  employ 

|  multiples  of  the  atomic  weights  of  l»oth  elements 
concerned  in  order  to  see  the  simplicity  of  the 
quantitative  relations  existing  amongst  these 
oxides  of  iron.  The  law  of  multiple  proportions 
is,  however,  fully  illustrated   by  both  series  of 

I  oxides. 

;     It  may  Is?  useful  to  call  attention  here  to  the 
simple  explanation  furnished  by  the  Atomic  Theory 
'  (q.v.)  for  the  occurrence  of  compounds  illustrating 
this  law  of  multiple  proportions.    There  is  no  com- 
pound intermediate  in  composition  between  car- 
lionic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride.  _  The  atomic 
theory  explains  this  very  simply.    Under  one  set 
of  conditions  we  can  obtain  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  carlion  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  whilst 
under  other  conditions  we  obtain  a  eomjiound  of 
one  atom  of  carlion  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  or 
exactly  twice  as  much.    This  is  why  we  find  such 
'  marked  intervals  in  composition  between  two  or 
i  more  compounds  of  the  same  elements.    The  mole- 
j  cule  of  one  compound  cannot  differ  from  that  of  the 
other  by  less  than  an  atom,  and  the  addition  of  an 
atom  to  a  molecule  necessarily  forms  a  new  mole- 
cule differing  in  weight  from  "the  old  one  by  the 
weight  of  the  added  atom. 

The  last  law  of  combination  has  been  called  the 
/aw  of  volume*.  It  states  that  when  gases  combine 
to  form  new  compounds,  the  volumes  taking  part 
in  the  action  liear  a  very  simple  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  the  volume  of  the  product  if  gaseous 
when  all  the  volumes  are  measured  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure.  Thus,  one  volume  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  one  volume  of  chlorine  to 
form  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  ;  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  volume  of 
■  oxvgen  to  form  two  volumes  of  water  vapour  :  two 
:  volumes  of  carlionic  oxide  combine  with  one  volume 
of  oxygen  to  form  two  volumes  of  carltonic  anhy- 
dride, and  so  forth.  The  very  simple  relations  of 
the  volumes  concerned  in  these  examples  are  suffi- 
ciently manifest,  and  much  greater  complexity  is 
not  frequently  met  with. 

Chemists  divide  the  elements  into  two  great 
classes,  the  typical  memliers  of  which  are  very 
different  in  their  physical  and  chemical  characters. 
These  are  metals  and  non-metals,  and  as  representa- 
tive of  each  class  may  lie  mentioned  cornier  and 
sulphur.  The  more  prominent  physical  character- 
istics of  metals  are  the  metallic  lustre,  malleability, 
ductility,  and  the  property  of  conducting  heat  and 
electricity,  all  of  which  are  possessed  to  a  more  or 
less  marked  degree ;  whilst  non-metallic  elements 
as  a  rule  possess  these  properties  to  a  very  limited 
!  extent,  if  at  all.  Differences  in  chemical  behaviour 
are  also  very  striking  in  typical  representatives  of 
each  group.'  It  must  lie  home  in  mind,  however, 
that  all  the  memliers  of  each  group  are  not  typical, 
but  that  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  one 
group  to  the  other,  and  certain  of  the  transition 
I  elements  jxissess  some  of  the  properties  of  both 
groups,  as  in  the  cases,  for  instance,  of  arsenic  and 
antimony. 

With  the  exception  of  bromine  and  fluorine,  all 
the  elements  enter  into  combination  directly  or 
indirectly  with  oxygen  to  form  oxides.    The  oxides 
produced  from  metallic  elements  are  quite  different 
in  chemical  character  from  those  produced  from 
non-metallic  elements.    We  shall  look  first  at  the 
|  oxides  of  the  metals.    Every  metal  forms  one  or 
;  more  oxides,  and  at  least  one  oxide  of  every  metal 
i  is  a  basic  oxide— i.e.  an  oxide  which  has  t  he  pro 
i  perties  of  a  Base  (q.v.).    A  distinction  is  nwde 
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between  what  are  called  anhydrous  bases  and 
hydmUd  bases  or  hydrtucutes.  The  oxide  of  lend, 
PhO,  i<  an  anhydrous  base  (or  basic  oxide),  whilst 
the  compound  ohtaineil  bv  tlio  action  of  water  ujwn 
calcium  oxide,  CnO  (a  basic  oxide,  and  the  only 
compound  of  calcium  and  oxvgen  known),  is  calle<l 
ahydrated  base  (or  hydroxide).  The  formation  of 
the' latter  U  represented  by  the  equation 

CaO  +  11,0  =  Ca(  HO 

The  oxides  produced  from  non-metallic  elements 
are  very  frequently  acid  oxides— i.e.  oxides  which 
unite  with  water  to  form  the  class  of  bodies  called 
A-rid*  (q.v.).  The  oxides  themselves  are  often 
railed  m</  anhydrides,  whilst  the  compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  water  upon  them  are  called 
acid*,  or  hyilrogtn  salts.  When  phosphorus  burns 
in  air,  phosphoric  an  by  d  ride,  P,Os,  is  obtained. 
His  is  a  while  solid  substance  which  unites  with 
water  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat  to  form  a 
solution  of  roetaphosphoric  acid,  or  hydrogen  mota- 

P309  +  H,0  =  2HP0,. 

There  are  a  few  acids  known  which  do  not  con- 
tain oxygen,  and  are  not  obtainable  by  the  com- 
bination of  an  oxide  with  water.  Examples  are 
hydrochloric  acid,  HC1,  hydrobromic  acid,  HBr, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCN.  These  are  also  called 
hydrogen  chloride,  bromide,  and  cyanide  respec- 
tively. 

The  two  classes  of  substances,  bases  and  acids, 
are  nearly  related  to  the  very  large  class  of  *<dts. 
A  wit  is  a  compound  which  can  be  obtained, 
amongst  other  ways,  by  the  action  of  an  acid  upon 
\  l«*e,  water  being  almost  invariably  eliminated 
it  the  *anie  time  ;  aud  just  as  we  saw  that  the  pro- 
perties of  two  elements  are  totally  different  from 
th<«e  of  the  compound  formed  by  their  combination, 
x>  we  find  that  in  the  formation  of  a  salt  the 
properties  of  both  acid  and  base  to  a  great  extent 
or  altogether  ltecome  neutralised  and  disap|>ear. 

If  to  a  solution  in  water  of  ttotassinm  hydroxide, 
KHO  (which  is  a  powerful  base),  we  add  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  nitric  acid,  HNOs,  that  is  until 
th*- liquid  on  thoroughly  mixing  does  not  possess 
rither  the  acid  or  the  alkaline  reaction,  we  obtain 
ablution  in  water  of  potassium  nitrate  (saltpetre), 
»nd  nothing  else— the  water  eliminated  in  the 
action  .simply  mixing  with  that  which  is  already 

KHO  +  HNO,  =  KNO,  +  Hs0. 

Acids  have  already  been  mentioned  as  hydrogen 
wit*.  The  aliove  equation  shows  how  hydrogen 
nitrate  is  exactly  comparable  with  potassium 
nitrate— an  atom  of  potassium  taking  the  place  of 
u  atom  of  hydrogen — and  a  characteristic  of  all 
hydrogen  salts,  or  acids,  is  that  they  contain  hydro- 
pn,  which  is  capable  of  removal  and  of  having  its 
place  thus  taken  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
another  metal.  In  the  example  above  mentioned 
"cry  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  has  its  place 
uk>n  by  39  parts  by  weight  of  potassium.  These 
quantities  of  hydrogen  and  of  potassium  are  equiv- 
alent, both  being  capable  of  uniting  with  the 
trump  XOj.  This  group  is  an  example  of  what 
t*  called  a  compound  radical — i.e.  a  group  of 
dements  which  is  capable  of  going  as  a  whole 
through  &  series  of  changes.  Acids  which  contain 
in  their  molecule  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable 
H  another  metal  are  called  monobasic  acids. 
Nitric  acid  is  thus  a  monobasic  acid,  whilst  sul- 
phuric acid,  H,S04,  is  dibasic,  orthophosphoric  acid, 
hjPO,,  is  tribasic,  and  so  on. 

Baa*,  likewise,  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
*"nand,  diacid,  triacitl,  and  so  on,  according  as 
«*  molecule  of  the  base  requires  one,  two,  three, 


&c.  molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid  (as  nitric  acid) 
to  form  what  is  called  a  normal  salt,  that  is,  a 
salt  in  which  all  the  replaceable  hydrogen  has 
lieen  replaced  by  another  metal.  Thus  jtotassium 
hydroxide,  KrfO,  is  a  monacid  base ;  calcium 
hydroxide,  or  slaked  lime,  Ca(IIO)*,  is  diacid; 
bismuth  hydroxide,  Hi(HO)„  is  triacid,  and  soon. 
Equations* may  make  this  clearer  (see  the  equa- 
tion above  for  a  monacid  base ) : 

€a(  HO),  +  2HN0.,  -  Ca(  NO,),  +  2H,0  : 
Hi  (HO).,  -r  3HNoj  =  lti  (NO,),  +  .]H".0. 

Salts  arc  formed  in  many  cases  by  the  replace- 
ment of  only  a  vart  of  the  replaceable  hydrogen  of 
a  hydrogen  salt  t»v  another  metal.  Such  are  called 
acid  salts,  and  KIIS04  is  an  example.  This  salt, 
KHS04,  may  be  looked  upon  as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  acid,  HrS04,  and  the  normal  salt, 
K-SO«. 

Many  salts  are  known  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  bases  which  have  their  Itasic  character  only  par- 
tially neutralised  by  an  acid.  Such  salts  are  called 
basic  salts,  and  as  examples  mav  lie  mentioned 
BiONO,aml  Pb(0II)N0,.  The 'former  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  normal  nitrate,  Bi(NO,)„ 
and  the  oxide,  Hi-O,,  the  latter  between  the  nor- 
mal nitrate,  Pb(  NO,),,  and  the  hydrate,  Pb(OH)r 
Such  basic  salts  are  often  produced  bv  the  action 
of  water  ujwn  the  normal  salts,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  basic  bismuth  nitrate  : 

Bi(NOa),  +  Ht0  =  2HN0,  +  BiONO,. 

Salts  are  looke<l  upon  as  being  composed  of  metal 
and  salt  radical,  the  latter  name  being  given  to  all 
of  the  salt  that  is  not  metal.  Thus  SO.  is  the  salt 
radical  of  the  sulphates,  NO,  the  salt  radical  of  the 
nitrates.  &c.  This  way  of  looking  at  salts  arises 
from  the  phenomena  observed  when  salts  are 
decomposed  by  Electrolysis  (q.v.),  metal  and  salt 
radical  Iteing  the  primary  products  of  decom- 
position. 

Chemical  Nomenclature. — Chemists  endeavour  to 
make  the  nomenclature  of  compound  substances  as 
systematic  as  possible,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
system  has  even  been  introduced  into  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  elements  themselves.  The  oxides  of 
the  metals  are  named  after  the  metal  which  they 
contain,  as  magnesium  oxide,  MgO;  aluminium 
oxide,  A  1,0,;  and  the  series  of  salU  derivable  from 
these  oxides  are  similarly  named  after  the  metal. 
Thus  MgO,  is  magnesium  chloride,  and  A\.1{  S04), 
is  aluminium  sulphate.  When  a  metal  forms  more 
than  one  basic  oxide,  adjectival  terminations  are 
employed  to  distinguish  these ;  thus  the  two  basic 
oxides  of  iron  are  named  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides 
(FeO  and  Fe,0,)  respectively,  and  correspondingly 
there  are  ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  FeSO.  is  ferrous 
sulphate  :  Fej,Cl„  is  ferric  chloride.  Acia  sails  and 
in  general  salts  which  contain  more  than  one  metal 
are  named  after  the  metals  which  they  contain,  the 
compound  radical  NH4(  ammonium;  see  Ammonia) 
living  regarded  as  a  metal  for  pur]»oses  of  nomen- 
clature. Thus,  KHSO.  Is  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphate,  whilst  HNaNH4P04  is  hydrogen* sodium 
ammonium  orthophosphate. 

The  nomenclature  of  non-basic  metallic  oxides 
has  l»een  rendered  systematic  by  the  use  of  names 
descriptive  of  the  number  of  atoms  of  metal  and  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  oxide,  as,  for  instance, 
tri'manganic  tetroxide  for  Mn,Ov  A  considerable 
number  of  nou- basic  oxides,  as  BaO„,  PbO.,  MnOs, 
&c.,  are  somewhat  less  systematically  called  per- 
oxides. 

The  acid  anhydrides,  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  are  oxygen  com{K)unds  or  oxides  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  are  named  after  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  oxides.  As  there  are  frequently 
two  or  more  such  acid  anhydrides  derived  from  one 
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—  HCIO,  KCIO, 

—  HC104  KC104 


element,  different  terminations  anil,  whore  neces- 
sary, other  devices  of  nomenclature  are  employed 
to  distinguish  amongst  those.  Thus  there  are  two 
arid  anhydride*  derived  from  sulphur— sulphurous 
anhydride,  SOs,  and  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO,.  The 
latter  unites  with  water  to  form  sulphuric  acid, 
H..SO.,  and  it  is  believed  hv  some  chemists  that 
the  solution  in  water  of  sulphurous  anhydride  (a 
gaseous  suhstance)  contains  at  least  some  of  the 
corresponding  sulphurous  acid,  H^SO,.  From  sul- 
phuric acid  there  Is  derived  the  series  of  salts 
called  sulphrt/r.v,  from  sulphurous  acid  the  aeries 
called  sulph>7M.  It  sometimes  happens  that  au 
acid  and  series  of  salts  are  known  of  which  the 
corresponding  anhydride  is  unknown,  just  as  the 
existence  of  certain  acids  is  doubtful  although  the 
corresponding  anhydride  is  known.  In  other  cases 
series  of  salts  are  known,  although  both  the  corre- 
spond ing  anhydride  and  acid  are  unknown.  Certain 
of  these  peculiarities,  as  well  as  some  further  forms 
of  nomenclature,  are  illustrated  bv  the  table  given 
lielow  of  the  compounds  corresponding  to  known  or 
unknown  oxides  of  chlorine  : 

Oxuie.        Ari.t         Suit.  Nune  of  »alt. 

ClaO     H<IO     KCIO     Potassium  Hypochlorite. 

HCIO,    KCIO.  1 1  Chlorite. 

[ClOj,  not  an  acid  anhydride]. 

•i  Chlorate. 
i>  Perchlorate. 

It  has  recently  been  proved  that  the  substance 
described  in  most  textlwoks  as  chlorous  anhydride, 
CI/),,  is  really  a  mixture,  and  that  as  yet  ClaO, 
has  not  l>een  prepare*!.  The  hypothetical  chloric 
and  perchloric  anhydrides  would  have  the  composi- 
tion Cl/)4  and  CI3Or  respectively. 

A  very  large  numl>cr  of  salts  and  other  chemical 
compounds  are  commonly  known  by  jnipulur  names, 
the  latter  lwing  frequently  of  extremely  ancient 
origin.  The  ]>opular  name  as  a  rule  conveys  no 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  the  substance. 
For  instance,  copperas  (ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO.) 
is  not  recognised  by  its  name  as  an  iron  compound, 
nor  calomel  (mercurous  chloride,  HgCl )  as  a  mer- 
cury compound,  nor  litharge  (lead  oxide,  PbO)as 
a  lead  compound.  It  is  the  aim  to  convey,  by  the 
systematic  name  of  a  substance,  the  greatest 
jsiasible  amount  of  information  as  to  its  composi- 
tion. It  is  not  possible  to  attain  to  a  perfect 
system  of  nomenclature,  as  new  discoveries  render 
clianges  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Graphic  Formula: — In  addition  to  representing 
the  composition  of  a  substance  by  means  of 
formuhe,  chemists  endeavour  to  express  certain 
ideas  as  to  the  constitution,  or  arrangement  of 
the  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  substances  by 
means  of  graphic,  formuhe.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed (as  has  sometimes  erroneously  been  done) 
that  graphic  formula-  are  intended  to  represent 
the  shape  of  molecules  or  the  arrangement  in 
space  of  the  atoms  constituting  such  molecules,  but 
simply  as  a  short  method  of  expressing  on  paper 
certain  facts.  No  one  supposes  tnat  a  printed  word 
in  any  modern  language  is  an  attempt  to  draw  the 
object  spoken  of,  or  that  it  is  more  than  a  method 
of  representing  on  pai»er  a  given  series  of  sounds, 
and  yet  criticism  based  upon  assumption  scarcely 
less  absurd,  has  lieen  directed  against  graphic  for- 
muhe. In  a  graphic  formula  we  have  the  symliols 
for  the  different  elements  grouped  in  a  particular 
way,  so  as  ( 1 )  to  indicate  the  ntlcncy  ( see  the 
article  Atomic  Theory)  of  each  element,  and 
i'2)  to  express  ideas  ha«ed  upon  observed  facts 
as  to  the  most  likely  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
in  a  molecule,  when  various  arrangements  are 
conceivable. 

The  following  may  be  given  as  simple  illustra- 
of  ( 1 )  : 


H— CI,  hydrochloric  acid;  H—S—H,  sulphuretted 

H 

hydrogen  ;  Mg^O,  magnesium  oxide  ;  N^-H,  am 

H 

H  CI 


monia;  H 


-C— H, 
H 


marsh-gas;  H 


-c1— CI, 


chloro- 


form;  0=C<^,|,  phosgene;  0=C    0,  carbonic 

anhydride;  S--C -S,  carbon  bisulphide,  &c.  The 
letters  representing  monovalent  atoms  are  written 
with  one  stroke  proceeding  from  them,  those 
representing  divalent,  trivalent,  and  tetravalent 
atoms  Wing  written  w  ith  two,  three,  and  four  such 
strokes  respectively. 
Illustrations  of  ('2 )  are  : 

L*rr«.  Ammonium  < 


o-c 


N< 


H 
11 


*  - 11 


and 


0=C=N-N^{{ 
H 


These  two  substances  illustrate  two  other  jioints  of 
importance.    One  of  these  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
nitrogen  atom  sometimes  trimlrnt,  as  in  ammonia, 
NHS,  sometimes  pcutavalent,  as  in  the  ammonium 
salts — e.g.  ammonium  chloride,  NII4CI.    In  am 
monium  eyanate  one  atom  of  nitrogen  is  represented 
as  trivalent  and  the  other  as  pentavalent.  The 
,  two  sulwtances,   moreover,   illustrate  Jsomcrttm 
|  (q.v.),   or   the  existence  of  two  or  more  com 
:  j>ounds  containing  exactly  the  same  elements  and 
in  the  same  projKirtions.  and  vet  differing  from  one 
another  in  chemical  and  physical  properties. 

Vhrmimt  Changes. — There  are  several  kinds 
of  chemical  changes  which  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  may  conveniently  be  classified. 
The  simple  union  of  one  element  with  another 
has  already  been  mentioned,  and  closely  related 
to  this  kind  of  change  is  the  union  of  a  compound 
I  with  an  element  or  with  another  compound. 
Along  with  these  changes  may  be  classed  those  in 
which  a  comiMmnd  breaks  up  into  two  or  more 
elements  or  simpler  compounds,  or  into  one  or 
more  of  each.  All  these  variations  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  equations  : 

C      +  O.       CO.  ) 

CO   +  CL  -  COC1,  Uirect  union. 

CaO  +  CO.,  =  CaCO,  J 

2HgO  =--  2Hg  +  O,  }  . 

(NH.|.Cr,0.  =  Cr,0,  +  4H,0  +  N,  I  decomposition 
Ca(  HV)  )t  =  CaO  +  rl,0  '  J  <  hi'  *****  >• 

One  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  cheuiicAl 
change  is  that  called  double  decomposition.  Thi» 
occurs  perhaps  most  frequently  when  solutions  of 
salts  are  mixed  with  each  other,  and  it  is  charac- 
terised by  a  mntr.al  exchange  of  metal  and  salt 
radical.  If  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
be  mixed  with  one  of  ]>ota»sJum  bromide,  althou<.di 
no  visible  change  takes  place,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  double  decomposition  goes  on  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  formation  of  some  sodium 
bromide  and  some  potassium  chloride,  whilst  some 
of  each  of  the  original  salts  also  remains,  a  state 
of  equilibrium  being  eventually  established  amongst 
the  four  salts.  If,  however,  one  of  the  new  pro 
ducts  formed  by  double  decomposition  lie  insoluble 
or  practically  insoluble  in  water,  as  soon  as  any  of 
it  is  formed  it  will  appear  as  a  itrecipitute.  and  be 
thus  removed  from  solution,  so  tnat  no  condition  of 
equilibrium  can  lie  established  until  formation  of  a 
precipitate  no  longer  occurs — i.e.  until  the  double 
decomposition  is  complete.  Thus,  if  solutions  of 
sodium  chloride  and  silver  nitrate  lie  mixed  in  the 
proper  projsjrtions,  the  extremely  insoluble  silver 
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chloride  will  lie  precipitated,  and  only  sodium 
nitrate  will  remain  in  solution.  The  action  may 
he  represented  by  an  equation  : 

NaCl  +  AgNO,  =  NaNO,  +  AgCl  (precipitate). 

The  action  of  sulphn retted  hydrogen  on  many 
metallic  solntions  illustrates  double  decompositions 
in  which  the  action  is  complete,  as, 

HgCl.  r  HrS  -  HgS  +  2HC1, 

where  the  mercuric  sulphide  formed  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  consequently  obtained  as  a  pre- 
cipitate. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  double  decom- 
i.sition  the  bearing  of  the  law  of  Richter  (already 
nteatiooed  in  the  historical  sketch)  may  l>e  illus- 
trated, looking  at  the  quantitative  signification 
ul  the  following  equations, 

KC1   +  AgN03  =  AgCl  +  KN03, 
Nan  <-  AgXO,  -  AgCl  +  NaNO„ 

we  that  the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  was 
unite!  with  39  parts  by  weight  of  potassium  or 
23  of  mdium  to  form  a  salt  is  exactly  the  quantity 
required  to  form  a  salt  with  108  parts  by  weight  of 
silver,  whilst,  similarly,  the  quantity  of  the  group 
No,  which  was  united!  to  these  108  jwrts  by  weight 
<>!  silver  is  exactly  the  quantity  required  to  form  a 
«dll  with  39  part'**  by  weight  of  potassium  or  S23  of 
wdiwn.  The  same  holds  good  generally  for  double 
decompositions. 

Another  very  important  kind  of  chemical  change 
c  tbe  displacement  <»f  one  element  in  a  compound 
tv  another.  Chlorine,  for  instance,  displaces  the 
wdioe  in  potassium  iodide  and  takes  its  place  : 

2KI  +  CI,  -  2KC1  +  Ir 

TV  jtreater  affinity  of  potassium  for  chlorine  than 
for  iodine  is  the  explanation  given  of  this  displace- 
QKnt.  Displacement  of  one  metal  by  another  is  a 
i  tiuiliar  phenomenon,  although  the  chemistry  of 
*hat  i*  taking  place  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  who 
liave  aeen  it  When  a  niece  of  bright  iron  or  steel, 
*•  a  key  or  the  blade  of  a  knife,  is  dipped  into  an 
indebted  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (blue  vitriol ), 
4  reddish  deposit  of  metallic  copper  is  formed 
almost  immediately  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
This  copper  is  derived  from  the  cupric  sulphate 
*J«ition ;  but  what  is  nut  manifest  from  observa- 
tion alone,  is  that  at  the  same  time  an  equivalent 
qoantiiy  of  iron  is  dissolved  away  and  goes  into 
solution"  us  ferrous  sulphate.    The  action  is, 

CtiSO,  +  Fe  =  FeS04  +  Cu. 

The  whole  of  the  copper  would  eventually  be 
separated  from  the  solution  in  the  metallic  state  if 
enough  iron  were  present,  and  for  every  63  parts  of 
'opper  precipitated  56  part*  of  iron  would  go  into 
•Notion. 

huryank  and  Organic  Chemistry. —The  whole 
♦inject  of  chemistry  has  been  divide<l  into  two 
■.■"■at  divisions,  named  respectively  inorganic 
M  organic,  \fade  originally  to  separate  from 
other  the  chemistry  <if  purely  mineral  sub- 
vanem,  and  that  of  substances  of  animal  or 
»*2e table  origin,  which  were  at  the  time  sup- 
I«*ed  to  be  capable  of  formation  only  as  product* 
-■f  vital  processes,  this  subdivision  is  retained  still 
mainly  a»  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  division 
"turginic  chemistry  is  sometimes  spoken  of  now  as 
'lie  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  ;  but 
this  is  not  a  very  strict  definition,  as  many  carbon 
*  in  pound*  occur  in  nature  as  purely  mineral  sub 
'Uncex,  and  having  really  no  connection  with 
<^uuc  chemistry,  such  as  numerous  mineral  car- 
""•atea.  As  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  mainly 
tor  convenience  that  the  consideration  of  the 
majority  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  is  taken  as  a 
*P*raU>  branch,  not  lwcause  of  any  difference  in 


the  chemical  principles  involved,  but  really  on 
account  of  the  very  great  number  of  these  com- 
pounds, and  of  the  great  complexity  of  many  of 
them. 

It  is  in  the  domain  of  organic  chemistry  that  the 
study  of  the  constitution  of  sulistanccs  has  lieen 
most  diligently  prosecuted,  and  with  the  greatest 
amount  ot  apjwreut  success.  The  graphic  formula 
which  chemists  assign  to  acetic  aciu  (to  take  a 
simple  example)  is, 


H— C—  C— O— H.    This  formula  is  adopted  in  order 

A'o 

to  express  a  number  of  ideas  concerning  the  sup- 
posed mode  of  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  acetic 
acid,  deduced  from  the  study  of  its  formation,  its 
decompositions,  and  the  action  upon  it  of  various 
substances.  The  known  facts  find  suitable  expres- 
sion in  the  formula,  and  there  is  no  observation 
yet  made  as  to  tbe  chemical  relations  of  acetic  acid 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  constitution  indicated 
by  it.  It  would  not  be  possible  here  to  quote 
evidence  in  favour  of  a  particular  constitution  for 
any  substance,  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
chemists  endeavour  to  fix  the  constitution  of  the 
simplest  compounds  on  the  firmest  possible  basis, 
and,  in  passing  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
plex, to  make  secure  every  step. 

The  tctravalent  character  of  the  carbon  atom, 
and  tbe  great  facility  with  which  earl>on  atoms 
enter  into  combination  with  other  carbon  atoms  and 
with  the  atoms  of  other  elements,  give  their  impress 
to  the  whole  of  organic  chemistry.  The  graphic 
formula-  of  organic  substances  amply  illustrate  the 
former,  whilst  the  syntheses  of  a  long  array  of 
simple  and  complex  organic  compounds  as  amply 
illustrate  the  latter. 

A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
eminently  useful  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  An 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  involved  in 
the  processes  of  the  kitchen,  the  dairy,  the  dye- 
house,  the  farm,  or  the  manufactory,  places  the 
possessor  engaged  in  any  of  these  processes  on  a 
different  level  From  the  rule -of- thumb  worker,  who 
is  as  ignorant  of  the  reason  for  adopting  a  particular 
method  as  he  is  of  the  properties  of  the  materials 
he  employs.  Technical  chemistry  deals  especially 
with  the  application  of  the  principles  and  processes 
of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  it 
is  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures  of 
almost  every  kind  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
is  a  particular  advantage.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
cx]>cdiency  alone,  but  one  of  atwolute  necessity 
that  a  technical  education,  including  chemistry  as 
one  of  its  principal  subjects,  should  form  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  equipment  for  his  work 
of  any  artisan  who  is  to  excel  in  his  employment  in 
intelligence  and  skill. 

In  connection  with  this  article  should  lie  read  the 
articles  Atomic  Theory,  which  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent supplementary  to  this,  ANIMAL  ('HKMLSTRY, 
and  Vegetable  Physiology.  See  also  separate 
articles  on  the  several  elements,  those  on  the  vari- 
ous acids,  those  on  the  great  chemists,  and  the 
following  ns  amongst  the  most  important  of  the 
many  chemical  articles  throughout  this  work  : 

Adds.  AUiiok|. lii-re.  IftomeriftUi.  Malta. 

Alchemy.  Haw  [in  Chninlstry]-  Isomorphism.  N<iap. 

Alcohol.  instillation.  Lime.  S.-Ib. 

Alkaltea.  Element*.  Mannre.  Sjiectrui*. 

Alkaloids.  Ether.  Metals.  starch. 

Allotmpy.  Fat*.  Oil*.  fu>!Jir. 

AtialyNis.  '  Fermentation.  Oxide*.  Synthesis. 

Aruiiuitic Series.'  Glycerine.  Radical.  Water. 

For  further  information  readers  may  consult :  Professor 
Crum  Brown's  Chcmittry  ( Chambers's  Science  Manuals ) ; 
Koacoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Treatise  on  Chevtittry  (187* 
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89  i ;  Watts,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  Organic  Chemistry  ; 
Wilson,  Inonjanic  Chemistry  (new  ed.  1885 1 ;  Watts, 
Dictionary  of  Chemintry  (new  e<L  4  vol*.,  181NMM); 
Thomson,  Hi*tory  of  Chemistry  ( 1H30-31  ) ;  French  works 
by  Hoefer,  Chevreul,  Bertlielot ;  iAtieiiburg,  Hand- 
vorterfmch  tier  Chcmir  ;  Kopp,  tittchichte  tier  Chttnte; 
Von  Meyer,  A  Hittoru  of  Cnemtttry  |  trans,  by  McOowan, 
lHi*U  I ;  Mendeleef,  Tht VrincijJe*  of  Chemistry  (1892); 
Perkin  and  Kipping.  Organic  t  hrmistrn  (1894) ;  Thorpe. 
Dictionary  of  Aj>;>ht>i  Chcmmtry  (3  vok  1MKMJ3). 

Chemists  and  Druggists.  Up  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  IhOS,  any  one  was 
free  to  describe  himself  an  chemist  ami  drug- 

tfinl  and  to  prosecute  that  calling  to  the  l>est  of  | 
UN  ability,  iintoiiclied  by  any  social  legislation. 
The  class,  like  the  Apothecary  (q.v.),  was  in  its 
beginnings  closely  allied  to,  if  indeed  at  all  dis- 
tinguishable from,  that  of  merchant-  ami  grocers, 
and  never  formed  a  distinct  guild,  and,  until  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded,  was  with- 
nut  permanent  organ isation.  Ami  owing  to  the 
absence  in  Scotland  of  the  apothecaries,  as  a  class 
distinguishable  from  druggists,  the  history  of  the 
latter  class  in  that  country  does  not,  nt  least  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1882,  corres|>ond 
accurately  with  that  of  their  English  brethren. 
The  jMilicy  these  latter  pursued  for  a  long  peiiod  of 
their  history  may  Ik>  descrilied  as  purely  defensive, 
and  any  organisation  they  formed  was  in  response 
to  some  attack  from  one  of  the  other  orders.  As 
early  as  18tf2  such  a  defensive  association  was 
formed,  and  from  1812  to  1815  engaged  in  very 
active  opposition  to  the  bill  promoted  by  the 
'Associated  Apothecaries.'  One  of  the  objects  of 
that  hill  was  to  bring  the  chemists  and  druggists 
under  the  control  ami  surveillance  of  a  body 
consisting  chiefly  of  apothecaries,  on  which  the 
chemist  and  druggist  was  not  represented  at  all. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  promoters  of  the  bill 
introduced  a  clause  into  the  Act  of  1815,  which  it 
was  understood  at  the  time  would  completely 
exempt  the  chemist  ami  druggist  from  the  operation 
of  the  bill.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  understand- 
ing, which  seems  to  have  l>een  respected  for  twenty- 
six  years,  the  bill  was  in  1S41  made  use  of  to 
punish  a  chemist  and  druggist  for  prescribing 
medicine,  although  that  was  a  function  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  he  had  exercised  previous  to 
1815.  In  1841  a  bill  again  threatened  to  subject  the 
chemist  and  druggist  to  the  control  of  the  apothe- 
caries, but  was  at  length  defeated.  It  now  became 
evident,  not  only  that  a  permanent  society  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  craft  was  necessary,  out 
that  the  only  wise  policy  was  to  educate  and  organ- 
ise themselves  in  such  a  way  as  would  deprive  the 
physicians  and  apothecaries  of  any  excuse  for  fur- 
ther interference.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  founded  in  1841  and  incorjsirated  by  lioyal 
Charter  in  1843.  As  declared  in  the  charter,  the 
main  objects  of  the  society  were  those  of  'advancing 
chemistry  ami  pharmacy  and  promoting  a  uniform 
system  of  education  of  those  who  should  practise  the 
same  ;  and  also  for  the  protection  of  those  who  carry 
on  the  business  of  chemists  and  druggists  ; '  and  to 
enable  it  to  carry  these  out  successfully  the  society 
appointed  professors  and  examiners,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  promote  a  bill  in  |>arliamcnt  for  the 
recognition  and  protection  of  the  titles  they  pro- 
posed to  confer  on  those  who  passed  the  examina- 
tions. This  was  naturally  a  work  of  time,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  an  important  act  in  relation  to  the 
sale  of  poisons— viz.  the  Sale  of  Arsenic  Act  (1851  )— 
was  passed,  and  drew  the  attention  of  government 
to  the  absence  of  a  definite  class  of  persons  qualified 
by  training  and  education  to  have  the  custody  and 
sale  of  poisonous  substances  intrusted  to  them  ;  so 
that  this  to  some  extent  led  up  to  the  passing  of  | 


the  first  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852.  The  main  result 
of  this  act  was  to  create  a  class  of  '  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,'  alone  enqiowered  to  use  and  exhibit  that 
or  any  equivalent  title,  and  consisting,  1st,  of  those 
already  members  of  the  society  ;  and  2dly,  of  such 

Stersons  as  should  pass  the  examinations,  as  eon- 
lucted  by  its  two  Boards  in  England  and  Scotland. 
The  bill,  as  passed,  involved  no  compulsion  on  any 
|»ersons  to  go  through  these  examinations,  nor  did 
it  confer  any  privilege  or  monopoly  on  the  pharma- 
ceutical chemist  except  the  exclusive  right  to  that 
title.  The  dispensing  of  medicine-  and  sale  of 
poisons  was  still  left  open  to  any  one  who  chose  to 
|  engage  in  it.  Nor  was  it  till  the  Act  of  1868  that 
the  term  chemist  and  druggist  came  to  signify  a 
si>ecially  qualified  person  or  one  possessing  ex- 
clusive rights.  By  that  act  all  js-rsons  not  in 
business  on  their  own  account  prior  to  1st 
August  1868,  had  (except  some  who  for  a  time 
were  allowed  to  pass  a  '  modified  examination  ' )  to 
pass  two  Preliminary  and  the  Minor  Examina- 
tions, and  after  that  were  entitled  to  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  '  Register  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists  for  the  United  Kingdom;'  and  no 
jK-rson  who  was  not  on  that  register  could  legally 
use  the  title,  or  (with  certain  exceptions  in  favour 
of  physicians,  apothecaries,  veterinary'  surgeons, 
&C)  sell  or  dispense  certain  poisons  specified  in 
schedules  to  the  act.  Any  person  wishing  to  use 
the  style  'Pharmaceutical  Chemist,'  hail  to  pass 
a  further  examination  called  the  '  Major,"  and  thus 
arose  the  two  grades  in  what  we  may  now  call,  in 
view  of  its  educational  qualification,  "the  profession 
of  pharmacy.   See  Pharmacy  Acts. 

Chemnitz*  a  town  of  Saxony,  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Erzgehirge,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Chemnitz  with  three  other  streams,  51  miles 
SSE.  of  Leipzig  by  rail,  and  43  WSW.  of  Dresden. 
It  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  king- 
dom— the  'Saxon  Manchester'  its  townsfolk  call 
it — it*  industry  consisting  in  weaving  cottons, 
woollens,  and  silks,  and  in  printing  calicoes,  chiefly 
for  German  consumption.  It  supplies  the  world 
with  cheap  hosiery,  and  makes  mixed  fabrics  of 
Wool,  cotton,  and  jute  for  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  America  It  has  several  extensive  machine 
factories,  producing  locomotives  and  other  steam- 
engines,  with  machinery  for  llax  and  wool  spinning, 
weaving,  and  mining  industry.  Created  a  free  im- 
perial citv  as  earlv  as  1125,  Cliemnitz  suffered  much 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  10,835: 
( 1861 )  45,532  ;  ( 1885)  110,817  ;  ( 1890)  138,954. 

Chemnitz,  Martin,  the  most  eminent  Lutheran 
theologian  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century, 
was  ls»rn  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  Brandenburg,  9th 
Novemlier  1522.  He  had  a  hard  struggle  with 
poverty  in  his  early  years,  and  had  re|*-at«?dly  to 
interrupt  his  university  studies  at  Krankfort-on- 
the-Oder  and  Wittenberg  in  order  to  obtain  by 
school -teaching  the  means  of  pursuing  them  ;  but 
at  length  his  proficiency  in  astrology  let!  to  his 
lieing  appointed  librarian  of  the  ducal  library  at 
Konigslierg  in  1550,  and  from  that  time  he  dev'otoi 
himself  entirely  to  theology.  In  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Osiander  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Kbnigsberg  and  proceed  to  Witten- 
berg (1553),  where  he  deliveren  lectures  on  the 
Loci  commune*  of  Melanchthon,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  as  Loci  theoiogici  ( 1591 ).  He 
was  appointed  a  preacher  at  Brunswick  in  1554,  and 
'superintendent  in  1567,  and  died  there  8th  April 
1586.  The  chief  works  of  Chemnitz  were  his 
Examen  Concilii  Tridcntini  (4  vols.  1565-73;  new 
ed.  Berlin,  1862),  which  was  the  first  thorough- 
going criticism  of  Tridentine  doctrine  from  a  Pro- 
testant point  of  view ;  and  his  share  in  preparing 
and  securing  the  acceptance  of  the  '  Formula  of 
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Concord  '—the  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Jacob 
Andre*.  His  Corpus  Doctrinw  Pruthenicum,  writ- 
ten in  conjunction  with  Morlin  ( 1567 ),  became  a 
fUndirri  work  of  orthodox  Lutheran  ism.  In  hut 
IM  tiuainu  Xaturi*  in  Chrisio  (1571)  Chemnitz 
developed  the  doctrine  of  the  '  ubiquity  '  of  Christ 
is  a  form  mediating  between  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thoa  In  every  other  point  of  his  theology  he  was 
a  steadfast  follower  of  Luther.  His  Life  has  been 
written  bv  Pressel  ( 1862),  Lentz  (1866),  and  Hach- 
WJU867). 

fhemnitzia,  a  larpe  genua  of  gasteropod 
mMlmcs,  named  in  honour  of  a  German  concholo- 
pirt  of  the  lHth  century.  They  have  a  slender, 
elongated,  many-whorled  shell,  the  whorls  striated, 
%  timpie  semi  oval  aperture,  and  a  horny  oper- 
culum. There  are  many  recent  specie*  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  No  less  than  180  fossil  species 
have  been  described  from  the  Lower  Silurian  np- 
wanK  bat  it  is  probable  that  different  animals  with 
similar  shells  are  included  under  this  one  title. 

Chenonh^  the  national  god  of  Moah,  called 
ia  1  ami  2  Kings  '  the  abomination  of  the  Moab- 
it«.'  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  the 
iw><t  pp>1iahle  being  that  of  Gesenius,  from  kdmash 
>-L:M<tih),  'to  trample  under  foot,' with  which 
the  Syrian  kern  Ash,  4  nightmare,'  is  connected. 
(Vmi«h  was  essentially  one  with  the  Moloch  or 
Milcom  t '  kin>; ' )  of  the  Ammonites,  and  both  were 
<implr  forms  of  the  Canaanite  Baal  (q.v.).  On  the 
'Mnabite  Stone  King  Mesha  attributes  the 
Israelite  successes  over  Moab  to  the  wrath  of 
rbemosh,  and  Moab's  deliverance  to  his  assistance. 
His  worship  was  marked  by  cruel  rites  and  lascivi- 
oiu  oixifx.  Mesha's  first-born  son  was  doubtless 
ttcnlked  as  a  burnt-offering  to  him  (2  Kings,  iii. 
Ti  l  Solomon  in  his  later  years  consecrated  '  high 
place* '  {llftmoth )  to  Chemosh  in  Jerusalem. 

Chemulpo,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Corea, 
i>  mile*  by  mad  W'SW.  ot  the  capital,  Soul.  It  is 
■me  of  the  three  treaty  ports  opened  in  1883  to 
foneien  commerce,  the  volume  of  which  has  since 
>l**lilv  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  drawtiacks  result- 
ing from  the  <rreat  difference  between  high  and  low 
»a»er  here  (33  feet ).  and  the  want  of  wharves.  The 
impnrt*  attain  a  value  of  $3,500,000  in  some  years  ; 
ibe  experts.  ?l, 500,000.  Pop.  30,000;  the  bulk  of 
ti*  30u)  foreigners  are  Japanese.  Small  steamers 
»me>l  by  Japanese  run  to  Soul  in  summer,  and  a 
nilwar  is  projected  :  and  CliemuliMt  is  connected 

telegraph  both  with  China  and  Japan. 

\  Chemung  Period,  name  given  by  American 
wjinrists  to  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
frvoQuut  time. 

fhf  aab',  one  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name 
w  the  Punjab,  risen  in  the  Kashmir  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  winds  through  the  gorges  of  Jammu, 
and  enters  British  territory  in  Sialkot  district.  It 
ibmrb*  the  Tavi,  forms  the  boundary  between  Sial- 
kot and  Gujerat  districts,  and  enters  .J hang  desert, 
»H»re  it  runs  through  a  broad  cultivated  valley. 

its  depth  varies  from  10  feet  in  the  dry  season 
'••16 feet  in  the  rains;  but  it*  course  often  shifts. 
It  mutes  with  the  Jhelum  at  Timmu.  afterwards 
x*ive»  the  Bavi,  and,  as  the  Trimab,  joins  the 
s«lej,  50  miles  above  Mithankot.    Ita  length  is 

ITWaCTT,  Thomas,  journalist  and  orientalist, 
'**  born  in  Barbadoes  in  1826,  anil  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  was 
won  after  sent  out  as  Times  correspondent  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  remained  during  the  Crimean 
*ar.  Afterwards  he  was  constantly  employed  on 
tbe  Tunes  staff  until  1877,  when  he  became  ita 
«ditorr  a  post  which  he  laboriously  filled  till  within 
t«  dayi  of  his  death.    But  this  was  only  one  side 


of  his  life.  As  a  singularly  thorough  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  scholar  he  had  few  equals  among  his  con- 
temporaries,  and  his  translation  of  the  Arabic 
classic,  the  Assemblies  nf  Al  Hariri  ( 1867 ),  led  to 
his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  Arabic  at  Oxford  in 
1868.  He  was  one  of  the  company  of  Old  Testa- 
ment revisers,  and  besides  other  works,  published 
an  edition  of  the  Machberoth  Jthiel  (1872),  a 
Hebrew  version  of  the  'Assemblies.'  He  died  11th 
February  1884. 

Chcngaliiat,  See  Chinoalpat. 

Chenier,  Marie-  Anprk,  a  distinguished 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1762. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Louis  Chcnier,  French 
consul-general  in  that  city.  His  mother  was  a 
Greek  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments. While  quite  a  child  he  was  sent  to  France  ; 
and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  placed  at  the 
College  de  Navarre,  Paris.  Partly  from  predilec- 
tion, and  partly  through  the  inlluence  of  his  mother, 
Greek  literature  was  from  the  beginning  his  social 
subject  of  study.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
the  army,  and  served  for  six  months  in  Strasburg 
as  sub-lieutenant ;  but  disgusted  with  the  frivolity 
of  the  military  life  of  that  day,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  strenuous  course 
of  study.  To  this  period  lielong  two  of  his  most 
famous"  idyls,  Le  Mcmliant  and  L'A  veutjle.  His 
health  giving  way,  he  travelled  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  Archipelago.  In  1786  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  began  several  of  his  most  ambitious 
poems,  most  of  which,  however,  remained  frag- 
ments. The  most  noteworthy  are  Suzanne,  L'lnrcti' 
tion,  and  Htrmts,  the  last  licing  in  plan  and  spirit 
an  imitation  of  the  gTeat  poem  of  Lucretius ;  for 
Chenier  shared  the  beliefs  of  the  18th  century 
philosophers  of  France.  In  1787  he  went  to  Eng- 
land as  secretary  to  the  French  ambassador,  but 
seems  to  have  found  his  residence  there  as  uncon- 
genial as  Heine  did.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1700,  he 
found  himself  in  the  ferment  of  the  Involution. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  he  gave  the  movement  his 
ardent  support ;  but  alarmed  by  ita  excesses  he 
mortally  offended  Rol>espierre  by  certain  denuncia- 
tory pamphlets.  He  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of 
Saint-La/arc,  and  after  six  months  was  executed 
on  the  23th  July  1794,  just  three  days  Wore  the 
close  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Chcnier  holds  in  France  a  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tion to  Keats  in  England.  They  suggest  each 
other  also  by  their  early  deaths,  and  by  a  certain 
affinity  of  genius.  Other  pieces  of  Chenier  that 
deserve  special  mention  are  L<t  Jenne  Captive,  Le 
Jenne  Malade,  and  Versailles.  Sainte-Beuvo  thus 
sums  up  the  claims  of  Chenier  :  '  Chcnier  w^s  one 
of  the  great  musters  of  French  poetry  during  the 
18th  century,  and  our  greatest  classic  in  verse  since 
Boileau  and  Racine.  The  best  edition  of  his 
poems  is  Joubert's  (1883).  See  SainteBeuve, 
Critiques  et  Portraits  ;  Beeq  de  Fouquieres,  Lett  re* 
critiques  snr  f'hfnier  (|8Sl);  Haraszti,  La  J'oesie 
d"  Andre1  Chtnier  ( 181)1 ).  —  His  younger  brother, 
Marie-Joseph  ue  Chk'mkr  (1764-1811),  was  an 
ardent  republican,  sat  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  wrote  satires  and  heavy  declamatory  plays. 

Chenille  (Fr.,  'caterpillar'),  a  thick,  velvety  - 
looking  cord  of  Bilk  or  wool  (and  so  resembling  a 
woolly  caterpillar),  used  in  ornamental  sewing  and 
manufactured  trimmings. 

Chenonceanx,  a  famous  French  ch'iteau, 
standing  partly  on  an  island  in  the  (.'her,  partly 
on  a  bridge  spanning  the  river,  near  a  station  20 
miles  E.  Ivy  S.  of  Tours  by  rail.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1524  by  the  Chancellor  Thomas  Bolder, 
continued  by  Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  completed  by 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  who  richly  embellished  the 
building,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  beautiful  park. 
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It  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Condemn,  and  after- 
wards of  Madame  Dupin,  widow  of  a  Jcrmier 
qinfral,  who  here  was  visited  by  Montesquieu, 
Bolingbroke,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Buffon,  and 
others.  The  castle  is  in  excellent  preservation ; 
it  possesses  a  fine  cha{>el,  a  theatre,  and  memorials 
of  its  former  occupant*  in  furniture,  personal  relics, 
ciphers,  and  a  collection  of  portraits. 

ChenopodiaceaP,  an  order  of  apetalous  dicoty- 
ledons usually  regarded  as  reduced  types  of  Cary-  i 
ophyllaceje,  and  closely  related  to  Amaranthacea\  ' 
with  which  some  include  them  as  Olcracete.  They 
are  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants,  with  simple.  , 
alternate,  ex*tipulate  leaves,  and  inconspicuous 
flowers,  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  usually  wind- 
fertilised.    There  are  a)>out  500  species,  mostly  ! 
wood-like,  and  growing  in  waste  places.    They  arc  i 
wiilely  diffused  over  the  world,  particularly  northern 
Europe  and  Asia.   Beet  and  spinach  are  among  the 
best  known  and  most  useful  plants  of  the  order, 
but  many  others  are  occasionally  used  as  pot-herb*, 
as  some  species  of  Chenopodium,  Orache  (q.v.),  v*vc. 
The  fruit  of  Strawberry  Blite  (Blitum  capital  um 
and  B.  virtjatum),  a  common  weed  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  colder  parts  of  North  America, 
has  a  sweetish,  insipid  taste,  and  some  resem- 
blance to  a  strawlwrrv,  from  the  coherence  of 
the  fleshy  perianths  of*  a  whole  head  of  llowers. 
The  seed  of  Quinoa  ( q.v.)  is  used  for  food  as  a  kind 
of  ^Tain.    Some  are  aromatic  (see  ChkNopoijU  ;m  ). 
Some  inhabit  salt-marshes,  and  abound  in  soda. 
See  Saltwort. 

Clicnoporiiiim,  a  genus  of  Chenopodiacen\  of 
which  some  of  the  common  species  are  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Goosefoot,  as  weeds  growing  in 
gardens,  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  in  waste  places. 
The  s|>ecies  are  mostly  annuals,  with  entire  or 
toothed  leaves,  often  with  a  sort  of  mealy  hoari- 
ness,  and  are  widely  distributed,  or  becoming 
naturalised  in  all  climates.  The  leaves  of  many 
species  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Good  Harrv,  Wild  Spinach,  All- 
good,  or  English  Mercury  (C.  bonus-Henrtctts),  a 
common  wayside  ]>erennial,  which  is  still  some- 
times cultivated  ;  the  young  shoots  are  also  used 
as  asparagus.  C.  intermedium,  C.  album,  &c. , 
annuals,  common  in  waste  places,  are  also  excellent 
substitutes  for  spinach.  C.  Vttlearia  (Stinking 
Goosefoot),  an  annual  with  an  odour  compared  to 
that  of  stale  salt  fish,  growing  in  waste  places, 
especially  near  the  sea,  was  formerly  in  popular 
repute  as  an  antispasmodic  ami  emmenagogue. 
C.  purpurascens  (Atriplex)  is  a  handsome  annual 
introduced  from  China.  C.  Botrys,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Euro|>e,  with  pinnatitid  leaves  resembling 
those  of  the  oak,  and  hence  called  Jerusalem  Oak, 
is  in  use  as  an  expectorant  and  anthelmintic.  It  is 
agreeably  fragrant.  C.  nmbrosioide*  has  a  strong 
aromatic  odour,  is  used  in  Mexico  instead  of  tea, 
and  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  France,  an  infusion 
of  it  being  deemed  useful  in  nervous  disorders.  The 
closely  allied  C  anthelmintieum,  the  Wormseed 
of  the  United  States,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  high  reputation  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil.  More 
important  than  any  of  the  species,  a*  affording  a 
principal  article  of  food  in  the  countries  of  which 
it  is  a  native,  is  Quinoa  (q.v.). 

Cheops  (a  Grecised  form  of  Khu/u)  was  a  king 
of  Memphis  in  Egypt,  belonging  to  the  fourth 
dynasty,  famous  as  "the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the 
existing  pyramids.  The  date  usually  assigned  to 
him  is  about  3000  n.c.  His  successor  was  his 
brother  Chephren  [Kha/ra),  who  built  the  next 
largest  pyramid.   See  Egypt,  Pyramid. 

Chepstow,  a  river-port  of  Monmouthshire,  a 
Bub-port  to  Gloucester,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 


Wye,  miles  from  its  influx  to  the  Severn 
estuary,  and  17  ENE.  of  Newport.  It  lies 
l>etween  Isihl  cliffs,  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
river,  in  the  midst  of  exquisite  scenery.  Its 
noble  mined  castle,  later  chiefly  than  the  12th 
century,  stood  two  sieves  during  the  great  He- 
bellion,  and  has  been  held  successively  by  Fitz- 
Osbornes,  Clares,  Bigods,  Herlierts,  and  Somersets. 
The  railway  cnisses  the  Wye  by  Brunei's  tubular 
suspension  bridge  (1H52),  000  feet  long,  and  ."«o 
atwve  high-water,  the  principal  span  being  3»"W)  feci 
long.  Here  occurs  the  highest  tide  in  the  Briti»Ii 
Islands ;  though  the  accounts  of  it  have  l»een  fre- 
quently exaggerated.  In  January  1846  it  rose  47 
feet  above  low-water  mark,  but  tliis  level,  though 
often  approached,  is  not  known  to  have  been 
exceeded.  Pop.  (1831)  4205 :  (1891)  3378.  Sv 
Fitchett  Marsh,  Annal*  of  Chepstow  Castle  { 18*3  . 

Cheque  is  a  money  order  on  a  banker,  payable 
on  demand.  It  is  really  a  Bill  of  Exchange  (q.v,), 
and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  18X2. 
which  contains  sjiecial  clauses  relating  to  cheques. 
If  it  is  not  presented  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
drawer  is  discharged  should  the  banker  fail,  but  the 
holder  can  claim  against  the  banker's  estate.  The 
banker  bears  the  risk  of  the  forgery  of  the  drawer** 
signature,  but  is  not  re»»i>onsible  for  a  forged 
indorsement.  A  cheque  is  held  as  payment  of  a 
debt  until  dishonoured  on  presentation ;  it  is  not 
payable  after  the  drawers  death  or  bankruptcy. 

A  crossed  cheque  is  an  ordinary  cheque  with  two 
transverse  lines  drawn  across  it,  which  have  the 
effect  of  making  it  payable  only  through  a  banker. 
When  a  particular  bankers  name  is  written  be- 
tween the  lines,  the  cheque  is  said  to  be  specially 
crossed,  and  is  onlv  payable  to  the  banker  whose 
name  it  bears.  Wanting  a  particular  name,  or 
with  the  words  «&  Co.,'  it  is  said  to  be  qenerally 
crossed,  and  is  |>ayable  through  any  banker.  An 
ordinary  cheque  may  be  crossed  either  generally 
or  specially  by  the  holder.  The  crossing  is  a 
materia]  part  of  the  cheque,  and  may  not  be 
obliterated!  or  altered,  except  as  provided  bv  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882. 

In  the  United  States  a  cheque  is  not  a  bill  of 
exchange,  though  it  has  many  of  its  properties. 
It  is  not  a  legal  tender,  nor  is  it  a  payment  of 
debt  till  honoured  at  the  bank.  It  has  no  days  of 
grace,  and  is  due  only  after  presentation.  The 
bank  is  responsible  for  paving  a  forged  cheque, 
and  is  liable  for  wrongfully  dishonouring  it. 

Cher,  a  French  river,  flowing  200  miles  north- 
ward and  north-westward  till  it  falls  into  the 
Loire  below  Tours.  It  is  navigable  from  Vierzon. 
— Cher,  to  which  the  river  gives  its  name,  is  the 
central  department  of  France.  The  surface  con- 
sists of  plain  and  well-wooded  hills  (1000  feet), 
and  produces  corn,  fruits,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  &r. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant,  except  in  the 
swampy  district  in  the  north,  which  has,  however, 
l>een  largely  drained  in  late  years.  Agriculture, 
sheep  and  cattle  rearing,  and  bee-keeping,  dve 
employment  to  many.  The  rivers  atniund  in  nsh, 
ana  wolves  are  still  sometimes  seen.  Education 
is  liackward.  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  Wing 
unable  to  read  or  write.  Area,  2770  sq.  m.  ;  pop. 
(1872)  335.302;  (1886  )  355,349;  (1891)  359,276. 
Bourges  is  the  chief  town. 

Cheraseo,  a  walled  town  in  the  province  of 
Cuneo.  North  IUilv,  37  miles  SSE.  of  Turin  by 
rail.  Pop.  3341.  In  the  middle  ages  Cheraseo  was 
one  of  tne  chief  fortresses  of  North  Italy,  hot 
its  works  were  destroyed  bv  the  French  in  1801. 
A  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Ixmis  XIII.  «f 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1631,  and  another 
between  the  Sardinian  commissioners  and  Napoleon 
in  1796. 
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Cherbourg*  a  fortified  seaport  town  and 
vsenal  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Manche, 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  hay  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  70  miles  S. 
of  the'lde  of  Wight,  and  230  WN  W.  of  Paris.  Be- 
eon  by  Vauban  in  1087,  the  harbour- works  ami  forti- 
fications were  pushed  on  by  the  great  Napoleon, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  l>een  completed  in 
)*>S  by  Napoleon  III.  at  a  total  outlay  of  200 
million  francs ;  hut  lows  than  thirty  years  after,  the 
French  government  resolved  to  spend  49  millions 
more  on  the  construction  of  fresh  works  hetween 
I*s3  an<l  ISM.  The  stupendous  digue  or  break- 
*m<rr,  inclosing  a  space  of  nearly  2000  acres,  is 
.iewriM  iti  the  article  Breakwater.  In  connec- 
turn  with  it«  fortifications,  this  hreakwater  assumes 
an  importance  that  attaches  to  no  other  work  of 
the  kind  in  existence.  At  the  apex  of  the  angle 
fcvmed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
d*nr.  there  Is  a  centre  fort  or  liattery,  measuring 
Aw  tect  on  the  inner  line  of  the  parapet,  which 
form*  a  flat  semi-ellipse.  The  circular  forts  at  the 
«\twniti«»s  of  the  hreakwater  are  remarkably  well 
placed  for  jmrrswes  of  defence.  Behind  the  centre 
Ltwy  there  is  an  elliptical  tower,  measuring 
21*  feet  on  the  major,  and  123  feet  on  the  minor 
a\k  The  entrances  to  the  harlmur  are  round 
thr-  ends  of  the  digue ;  and  the  passages  are  further 
•lefVnded  by  the  fortifications  of  the  He  Pedee,  and 
\<y  tlie  batteries  of  La  Hochc  Chavaignac  and  Fort 
Vu*ppieville.  A  scries  of  coast  redoubts,  and  the 
Uny  fortifications  of  I,es  Flamamls,  du  Hornet. 
Mswille,  and  Xacnueville,  are  situated  behind 
thi<  outer  zone  of  defence.  'The  arsenal,'  says 
Or  Ku*vll,  4  is  inclosed  by  a  continuous  line  of 
taction  and  curtain  of  a  verv  elevatetl  profile, 
defended  by  outworks,  wet  and  dry  ditches,  and 
W  profuse  lotteries  of  the  heaviest  guns,  either 
in  moment  or  en  barbette.  Wherever  yon  look, 
fancy  that  on  the  spot  you  occupy  are  speci- 
ally pointed  dozens  of  the  dull  black  eyes  from 
in*-tr  rigiii  lids  of  stone,'  The  town  'itself  is 
"•mmanded  by  La  Bottle  on  the  height*  behind. 
IV  innini«Tcial  harlsiur  of  Cherbourg  consist**  of 
an  outer  harliour,  786  feet  in  length  by  654 
!M  wi-lc.  and  of  an  inner  basin,  1338  feet  long 
U  4ltj  feet  wide.  The  great  inner  naval  float- 
jh.' hirbour  was  inaugurated  by  the  Emperor 
Nai-olfxin  in  1*58.  in  presence  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Kutirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  it  is  20  acres  in 
area,  and  i-  surrounded  by  building-slips  and  capa- 
<v*i*  graving-docks.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
p«d*of  Clierlmurg  cannot,  on  account  of  the  small 
■iej'ih  of  the  greater  |w>rtion,  shelter  more  than  25 
<ir  X)  snil  of  the  line,  and  about  as  manv  frigates, 
*:  <me  time.  The  commercial  i»ort  displays  little 
*cu?ity,  th»?  principal  exports  being  eggs,  butter, 
a»I  rattle.  The  town  itself  is  insignificant,  the 
*treet*  l«eing  narrow  ami  dirty  ;  the  only  build- 
up of  note  are  Trinitv  Church,  founded  bv  the 
Eoirlifch  aUmt  1450,  the  hotel-devillc,  and  the 
theatre.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  hosiery, 
f;«rtni«ils.  lace,  and  leather,  sugar  and  salt  re- 
anwiw,  sawing  and  flour  mills ;  but  the  industrial 
rt*r„»ie*  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are 
*'*orbwl  in  the  arsenal  and  dockyards.  Cherbourg 
>  a  very  ancient  place  ;  originally  Ccrsaris  Bttrgum, 
in  the  11th  century  it  was  known  under  the  name 
<jf  Cttrtubttr.  In*  1758  Cherbourg  was  taken  by  | 
the  English,  who  destroyed  the  naval  and  military 
■'irk*,  and  levied  a  contribution  on  the  town.  I 
^•(1872)34,785;  (1886)37.013;  or  51,774  with 
•be  three  suburbs  of  Tourlaville,  Octeville,  and 
fyueunlreville.   Pop.  in  1891,38,554. 

Chrrhulie  z.  the  name  of  an  influential  family 
at  Geneva,  which  has  produced  many  eminent 
Kholars  and  men  of  letters.  Its  founder  wan 
Aimkun  Cherbuliez,  a  prosperous  bookseller,  who 


left  three  son*— { 1 )  ANDRE  (1795-1874),  professor 
first  of  Latin,  next  of  Ancient  Literature  at  the 
Geneva  Academy,  author  of  JJe  Libra  Job  ( 1829 ),  and 
an  Essai  sur  hi  Satire  Latine  ( 1829).— (2)  ANTOINK 
ElisEK  ( 1797-1809),  an  eminent  publicist ;  professor 
of  Law  and  Political  Ecouomv  at  tieneva ;  after- 
wards at  Paris  the  redoubtable  antagonist,  in  the 
pages  of  the  journals,  of  Proudhon  and  the  social- 
ists ;  died  professor  at  Zurich  ;  author  of  Im  la 
1)<  mocratie  en  Suissr  (1843),  Etudes  stir  les  Causes 
de  la  Mis>re  { ]KT.i),  and  Preris  de  la  Srienec 
Economique  (1862).  — (3)  JoEL  (1806-70),  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  business,  and  1»ecame  well 
known  as  editor  of  tlie  Heeue  (Critique  ( 1H33  et  snj. ), 
and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Heme  des  Ikux 
Monde*.  His  book,  Le  Lendemain  du  dernier  Jour 
ifun  Condamnr  ( 1829),  was  a  clever  burlesque  and 
more  u|ion  Victor  Hugo's  well-known  tour-de-force 
on  the  question  of  capital  punishment,  while  his 
Gem  re,  He*  Institution*,  sex  Muurs,  dr.  (1807), 
was  a  solid  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  citv. 
Of  the  sisters,  two  made  some  reputation  :  the 
eldest,  Madame  Tul  RTK  CHKRRUMEZ  (1793-1863), 
wrote  tales  and  novels,  among  them  Annette 
Gerrais,  and  Le  Journal  d'AmflU  ;  and  the  young- 
est. AORIENXE,  horn  in  1804,  translated  into 
French  the  tales  of  Zschokke  and  H.  von  Kleisu 
See  Hamliert's  Eerirains  nationaux  Suisses  (vol.  i. 
Geneva,  1874). 

Victor  CllEKBl'MEZ,  son  of  Andre,  was  horn  at 
Geneva  in  1829,  and  studied  there,  at  Paris,  lioun, 
ami  Berlin,  first  mathematics,  then  philology  and 
philosophy;  after  which  he  lived  in  Geneva  as  a 
teacher,  until  his  call  to  Paris  in  1*64  to  join  the 
Hi  rue  des  J)eu.r  Mondrs.  Since.  1S82  an  Academi- 
cian, ho  died  1st  July  1899,  near  Melun.  Clier- 
buliez  began  his  literary  career  with  lss»ks  which 
were  compounds  between  fiction  and  criticism. 
In  the  first  of  these,  A  propos  d'un  Cheral,  Causenes 
Atheniennes  (I860;  2d  ed.  under  the  title,  I  n 
Vheral  de  Phidias,  1864),  lieauty  in  art,  ami  especi- 
ally in  the  sculptures  of  Phidias,  is  discussed  in  a 
series  of  conversations  by  the  attendants  of  a 
French  marquise  who  is  visiting  Athens  ;  Le  Prime 
Vitalc  (1864)  treats  in  a  similar  way  the  subject 
of  Tasso's  madness;  Le  Grand  (Eurre  (1867)  con- 
tains, with  many  incongruous  enough  discussions 
of  social  and  |>olitical  questions,  an  account  of 
the  unfortunate  attemiit  of  an  English  baronet  to 
grow  a  wife  for  himself.  From  these  the  author 
turned  to  work  which  really  proved  his  powers. 
In  1863  he  published  Le  Vmnte  Koxtia,  a  strong 
ami  striking  novel,  which  at  once  found  its  author 
an  audience.  It  was  followed  by  a  series  of  novels 
which,  always  clever  and  original,  if  sometimes 
mannered  and  over-inventive,  have  lifted  t'her- 
buliez  into  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  French 
writers  of  lict ion.  His  style  is  brilliant  and  epi- 
grammatic, his  dialogue  natural  and  lively  ;  while 
lie  is  rendablc  from  lieginning  to  end,  and  his 
situations  are  not  only  full  of  interest  for  the 
moment,  but  are  remembered  long.  Many  of  his 
earlier  stories  take  the  form  of  a  narrative  by  the 
chief  character,  but  those  difficulties  in  developing 
a  plot  in  such  a  method  which  have  been  too  great 
for  many  novelists,  M.  Cherbuliez  has  surmounted 
with  consummate  art.  His  best  novels,  besides 
those  named  already,  are  :  Le  Human  if  une  honufte 
Femme\  1806),  L'Aventure  dt •  Lad  i  si  as  liolski  ( 1869), 
La  Jleranrbc  de  Joseph  Xoirel  (1872),  Meta 
lloldcnis  (1873),  Miss  ltorel  (1875),  Le  Fianef  de 
Mile,  de  Saint-Munr  (1876),  Samuel  lirohl  et  (  - 
(1877),  L'ldee  de  Jean  Teterol  (1878),  La  Ferine 
du  Choquard  (1883),  and  La  Vocation  du  Comle 
Ghislain  (18SS).  He  published,  besides  several 
volumes  of  political  studies  on  Germany  and  Spain, 
as  well  us  Homines  et  Choirs  du  Tem/tes  -present 
(1883),  a  scries  of  pa]»ers  which  appeared  in  the 
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Revue  ties  Deux  Months — as  did  also  L'Art  e.t  la 
Nature  1 1 892 )— under  the  name  of  4  ( '..  Valliert.  *  See 
Saintsbury,  Essays  on  French  Novelists  ( 1891 ). 

CheHbon,  a  seaport  of  Java,  on  the  north 
coast,  125  iuiles  ESK.  of  Batavia,  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  coffee,  indigo,  and  teak -wood,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  Dutch  governor.    Pop.  11,000. 

CherilHOya,  or  ChirimoyA  (Anona  cheri- 
molia ),  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 
now  common,  and  even  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
the  Host  Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  It  is  a  fruit  of  most  delicious  flavour, 
is  sometimes  described  as  the  finest  of  all  fruits, 
and  sometimes  as  inferior  only  to  the  mangosteen. 
Both  flowers  and  fruit  emit  a  pleasant  fragrance, 
hut  when  the  tree  is  covered  with  blossom  the 
odour  is  almost  overpowering.  The  fruit  varies 
from  the  size  of  on  orange  to  16  lb.  or  upwards  in 
weight.  See  Custard- APPLE. 
r-  Cherkask.  See  Tchekkask. 
■I  Chernigov.  See  Tchernigoff. 

Cherokees,  onR  °f  the  niost  civilised  of  the 
American  Indian  triljes,  of  the  Appalachian  stock, 
and  formerly  the  owners  of  a  wide  tract  of  country 
on  either  side  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. In  1838  the  great  majority  of  the  tril»e 
were  deported  from  Georgia  to  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  now  they  occupy  the  north-east  angle  of 
Indian  Territory  (q.  v. ;  and  for  the  Cherokee  Outlet, 
bought  by  government  and  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment in  1893,  see  Oklahoma).  The  Cherokees 
have  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  eighty-live  characters, 
invented  in  1826  by  George  Guess  or  Sequoyah,  a 
half-breed.    They  number  al>out  17,000. 

Cheroots.  See  Tobacco. 

Chen"/  (Verasus),  a  sub-genus  of  Prunus  (see 
PLUM),  of  which  the  species  and  their  cultivated  va- 
rieties (see  Cultivated  Plants  Wield  the  familiar 
Btone-fruit  of  the  same  name.  The  most  obvious 
distinction  between  the  cherries  and  the  plums  or 
Prunus  proper  is  that  in  the  former  the  leaves 
are  conduphcate,  in  the  latter  couvolute  in  bud. 


Common  Cherry : 
a,  blossom. 


Two  species  are  chiefly  regarded  as  the  parents  of 
the  garden  cherries  usually  cultivated,  P.  Avium 
and  /'.  Cerasus,  the  former  attaining  a  height  of 
40  or  50  feet,  and  having  its  leaves  and  peduncles 
drooping,  with  small  austere  fruit ;  the  latter 
having  erect  smooth  shining  leaves  and  a  more 
iuicy  fruit,  but  being  a  much  smaller  tree.  Both 
nave  white  flowers  in  clusters  or  nearly  sessile 
umbels,  and  both  are  generally  regarded  as  natives 
of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  if  not  also  of 
Britain,  where  they  are  both  at  any  rate  also 
naturalised.  According  to  the  usual  reading  of 
Pliny,  P.  Cerasus  was,  however,  introduced  by 


Lucullus  from  Cerasus  in  Pontus  to  grace  his 
triumph  after  his  victor)-  over  Mithridatea; 
Belon,  however,  plausibly  identified  this  as  his 
own  cherry-laurel  (see  Laurel).  In  the  wild 
state,  both  are  often  called  gean  ( Fr.  guigne ) ; 
more  accurately,  however,  this  is  P.  Avium.  The 
latter  is  frequently  planted,  not  only  because  it 
is  exceedingly  ornamental  when  in  flower,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  timber-tree, 
being  of  rapid  growth,  with  firm  strong  close- 
grained  wood,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  cabinet- 
makers, turners,  and  musical  instrument  makers. 
Double  varieties  of  lioth  species  are  also  grown  in 
our  shrubberies.  The  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
cherry  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  considerably 
in  size,  colour,  anil  flavour ;  opinions  hence  differ 
seriously  as  to  their  parentage.  The  fruit  is  largely 
eaten  fresh,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  preserves.  \c.  ; 
the  woodcutters  and  charcoal-burners  in  some 
parts  of  France  make  it  a  principal  ingredient  in 
soups.  Besides  its  use  for  the  dessert  and  for 
preserves,  the  cherry  is  extensively  used  for 
making  liqueurs  (see  Kirschwasser  and  Mara- 
schino). Cherry  Brandy  is  a  liqueur  made 
by  steeping  Morello  cherries  in  brand v  ;  whereas 
k'trsehirasser  is  a  spirit  distilled  from  cherries.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany  the  roads  are  fringed  by 
avenues  of  cherry-trees;  and  the  cherry  ripens  in 
Norway  and  East  Bothnia  as  far  north  as  63  lat. 
The  other  species  of  cherry  are  numerous.  Some 
species  are  low  or  even  prostrate  shrubs,  as 
P.  eJuttna  rerasus,  the  Ground  Cherry  of  the  south 
of  Europe  ami  of  Sil>eria ;  and  punula,  the 
Sand  Cherry  of  North  America.  The  name 
cherry  is  also  shared  by  the  closely  allied  Bird- 
eherry  (q.v.)  and  Choke  Cherry  (q.v. ),  including 
the  American  Wild  Cherry,  famous  for  its  medicinal 
bark  ;  the  Mahuleb  ( P.  Maha/eb )  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  famous  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
and  grown  in  pots  to  make  symmetrical  pipe- 
stems;  the  Capollim  (('.  or  P.  eapullitn)  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  famed  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit; 
and  the  Laurel-cherry  (q.v.).  The  name  cherry 
is  also  vaguely  and  popularly  applied  in  different 
countries  to  plants  of  any  kind  which  happen 
to  recall  the  true  cherry,  especially  by  the  size, 
colour,  or  taste  of  their  fruit ;  among  these, 
see  Bakuadoes  Cherry,  Winter  Cherry,  &c. 
Thus  the  '  Native  Cherry  *  of  Australia  is  the  fleshy 
fruit-stalk  of  Exocarpus  cupressi/ormis  (Santo- 
facetr ),  while  the  Hottentot  Cherry  is  Ilex  ( Cassine ) 
Maurocenia.  The  '  Beech  Cherry '  or  '  Brush 
Cherry '  of  Australia  is  Trochocarpa  laurina. 
( Epacridarea: ),  and  so  on. 

Cherry-laurel.  See  Laurel. 

Cherso,  on  island  of  Illyria,  belonging  to 
Austria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  13  miles  SSW.  of 
Fill  me.  A  bridge  unites  it  with  the  adjoining  isle 
of  Lussin.  Area,  127  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (1880)  9550. 
On  its  rugged  hills  sheep  are  fed ;  there  are 
large  forests,  and  on  the  coast,  wine,  olives,  and 
fruits  are  produced.  Cherso,  the  chief  town,  on 
the  west  side,  has  a  spacious  harltour.    Pop.  4670. 

Cherson.  See  Kherson. 

Chersone'SUS,  the  ancient  name  of  several 
peninsulas  and  promontories  in  Europe,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Crimea  (q.v.),  C.  Tan- 
rica :  Gallipoli  (q.v.),  C.  Thracica :  and  Jutland 
(q.v.),  C.  Vimbrica.  When  we  speak  of  the  Clier- 
sonese,  the  Malay  Peninsula  is  usually  meant. 

Chert*  or  Hoknstone,  a  variety  of  quartz, 
always  massive,  not  unlike  flint,  but  more  brittle, 
breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture.  It  is  common 
in  limestones  of  Pahcozoic  age,  but  occurs  also  in 
Mesozoic  strata  (Jurassic,  Cretaceous),  sometimes 
forms  rocks,  and  often  contains  petrifactions.  It 
passes  into  common  quartz  and  chalcedony,  aim 
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into  flint  and  flinty  slate.  Its  colours  are  gray, 
white,  red,  yellow*  green,  or  brown.  The  name 
Chert  is  sometime*  limited  to  the  finer  varieties, 
nod  the  coarser  are  called  Horustone. — The  name 
Chert  is  very  commonly  given  to  the  siliceous  con- 
cretion* which  occur  as  nodules  and  layers  in  lime- 
done  rocks  much  in  the  same  way  as  flints  in  the 
chalk.  When  these  materials  exist  to  such  an 
eitent  as  to  render  the  limestone  useless  for  eco- 
nomical purposes,  it  is  said  to  be  4  cherty.' 

Cherts*)'*  a  town  in  Surrey,  near  the  right 
hank  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a  seven-arch 
tiriihje  \  1785 1,  21  mile*  WSW.  of  London.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  chiefly  consisting  of  two  long 
cniMy-strcetM,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  malt  and  flour.  Many  vegetables 
m  raised  for  the  London  market.  Chcrtaey  art*se 
in  &  monastery  founded  in  606,  and  refounded  in 
!M  by  Edgar  for  Benedictine  monks.  Charles 
Jaii*.  Fox  lived  on  St  Anne's  Hill,  an  abrupt 
rif  iti'm  about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  and  the 
Cowley  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in 
r'herUev.  in  a  bouse  that  is  marked  with  an  inscrip- 
tive  Pop.  of  parish  ( 1861 )  6589  ;  ( 1891 )  1 1 ,298. 

fkernb  ( Heb.  k'rribh ),  in  the  plural  Cherubim 
or  CAr«4i«,  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  winged 
rn*tnrt»  with  a  human  countenance,  which  in  the 
Scriptures  is  almost  always  represented  in  con- 
urttion  with  Jehovah,  and  especially  as  drawing 
hi*  chariot- throne.  In  Scripture  the  cherubim 
Apjwar  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  angels,  who 
&re  Jehovah's  messenger*,  while  the  cherubim  are 
titjnd  where  God  himself  is  personally  present, 
%n<l  are  the  living  bearers  or  God  manifesting 
himself  in  his  glory  on  the  earth.  It  is  possible 
m  trace  a  development  both  of  their  form  and 
tli-ir  significance.  While  they  are  always  con- 
wed  as  living  creatures,  their  perfectly  free 
power  of  movement  seems  to  suggest  a  connec- 
ti"fi  with  the  thunder-clouds  which  reveal  to  the 
»»rld  the  majesty  of  God.  In  the  lsth  Psalm 
^  t»  said  Jehovah  4  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did 
"V ;  yea,  he  flew  swiftly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
rrw(;'  and  elsewhere  the  clouds  are  called  the 
chariot  of  Jehovah.  To  the  Hebrew  idea  of  the 
cherub  (in  this  aspect  of  it)  is  allied  the  Indian 
conception  of  the  bird  Garuda,  the  swift  bearer 
of  Vishnu,  and  the  swift- winged  four-footed  bird 
*Wb  in  .Eschylus  carries  Oeeanus  through  the 
etiier.  a*  well  as  the  (later)  Greek  and  Roman 
representation*  of  the  griflins  bearing  Apollo  or 
Artemis.  According  to  Sayce,  the  word  is  prob- 
•Wy  connected  with  the  Assyrian  kirubu,  the 
same  denoting  the  winged  bull  which  guarded 
the  house  from  the  entrance  of  evil  spirits,  and 
u  the  same  time  with  kurubu,  the  4  circling '  bird 

Le.,  according  to  Franz  Ikditzsch,  the  vulture, 
fbcraieia  took  the  idea  from  Babylonia,  and 
"be  two  chenilw  made  for  Solomon  ( 1  Kings  vi. 

were  wrought  by  Phoenician  artificers. 
•  heruhim  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
w  guards  of  Paradise :  a  cherub  with  a  flaming 
■word  hindered  the  retnm  of  the  expelled  human 
pur.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  cherubim  wrought 
•1  embossed  metal  were  represented  altove  the 
■lit-rey-m-at,  or  covering  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, so  that  they  appeared  to  rise  out  of  it. 
f  igures  of  cherubim  were  also  wrought  into  the 
firings  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  cherubim 
that  appear  in  the  visions  of  Kzekiel  and  the 
lieveUtion  of  John  depart  much  from  the  early 
representations.  In  Ezckiel  they  have  the  body 
"f  a  man,  whose  head,  besides  a  human  counten- 
ance, has  also  that  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle  ; 
they  are  Drovided  with  four  wings,  two  of  which 
serve  to  fly,  while  the  other  two  cover  the  lssly  ; 
f  *jr  human  hands  and  arms  are  under  the  wings, 


and  the  whole  body,  before  and  behind,  and  on 
the  hands  and  wings,  as  well  as  the  wheels  of 
their  chariot,  is  spangled  with  innumerable  eyes. 
In  the  Revelation,  tour  cherubim,  covered  with 
eyes,  and  having  six  wings,  surround  the  throne 
of  Jehovah  ;  the  first  has  the  fnee  of  a  lion,  the 
second  of  an  ox,  the  third  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth 
of  an  eagle.  As  the  Gospel  is  a  unity,  but  four- 
fold, the  four  elements  of  the  cherub  came  to  be 
divided  among  the  four  evangelists,  the  human 
countenance  being  the  My  in  tail  of  Matthew,  the 
lion  of  Murk,  the  ox  of  Luke,  and  the  eagle 
of  John.  Most  Jewish  writers  and  Christian 
Fathers  conceived  the  cherubim  as  angels ;  and 
Dionysius  the  Areopagitc,  in  his  Celestial 
Hierarchy,  makes  them  a  separate  class  in  the 
first  hierarchy.  Most  theologians  also  considered 
them  as  angels,  until  Michuelis  showed  them 
to  be  a  poetical  creation.  Herder,  in  his  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  Fwtry,  compared  them  to  the  gnlfins 
that  watch  treasures  and  other  fabulous  figure*. 
In  Christian  art  they  are  generally  represented 
as  sexless  ligures,  with  wings  from  the  shoulders, 
the  legs  also  lieing  either  covered  by  wings,  or 
having  wings  substituted  for  them.  *Yery  often 
they  have  also  an  aureole  round  the  head. 

Clicrtiblni,  Maria  Lt  toi  Carlo  Zknobio 
Salvatore,  an  eminent  composer,  was  born  at 
Florence  on  the  Hth  or  the  Uth  Septcmtar  1760, 
the  tenth  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  He  began 
to  study  music  at  the  age  of  six,  under  his  father, 
and  at  nine  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Bnrtolomineo 
F'elici.  Church  works  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
proceeded  from  his  juvenile  pen  at  this  period, 
and  were  mostly  actually  performed  in  Florentine 
churches.  In  1778  he  went  to  Bologna  and  studied 
under  the  famous  Sarti  for  four  years,  removing 
with  him  in  1779  to  Milan;  here  he  was  grounded 
in  the  old  Italian  contrapuntal  style,  and  also  fre- 
quently assisted  his  master  in  writing  minor  parts 
of  operas.  In  1780  his  own  first  opera,  Quinto 
Fabto,  was  produced  at  Alessandria,  and  for  the 
next  fourteen  years  a  succession  of  dramatic  works 
followed.  In  1784  he  was  invited  to  London,  and 
held  the  post  of  composer  to  the  king  for  one  year. 
In  1785  he  visited  Paris,  and  after  another  short 
visit  to  Turin,  returned  in  1788  to  Paris,  which 
remained  thenceforth  his  home.  Up  to  this  period 
his  operas  had  been  in  the  light  Neapolitan  style 
of  Paisiello  or  Cimnroea;  they  are  now  forgotten. 
But  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  a  change  becomes 
gradually  apparent,  contemporaneously  with  and 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  development  of  the 
style  of  Mozart  in  Figaro  and  Don  Giovanni. 
Cherobini,  however,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
these  works  at  this  time,  and  advanced  quite 
inde(>endently  on  the  same  path.  This  change  is 
already  distinguishable  in  his  first  Parisian  opera, 
Hetnophon,  given  in  1788,  but  is  more  distinctly 
developed  in  Lotloiska,  which  was  receiv  ed  in  1791 
with  astonishment  and  admiration.  Subsequent 
works  were  Elite-  (1794),  Medte  (1797),  Lts  deux 
Journtes  (or  'The  Water-carrier,'  1800),  his  operatic 
masterpiece,  and  Atatcreon  (1803).  His  lofty 
unbending  manner,  however,  had  excited  a  pre- 
judice'against  him  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon.  Ho 
visited  Vienna  in  1805,  anil  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Hummel.  Two 
of  his  orieras  were  produced  there  ;  but  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Napoleon  cut  short  his  stay, 
and  he  returned  to  France  dispirited.  In  1808, 
on  a  casual  visit  to  Itelgium,  he  entered  on  a 
third  period  of  musical  activity  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  first  of  his  great  church  works,  the 
Mass  in  F.  In  Decemlier'  1814  Louis  XVIII.  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Next  year 
he  paid  a  short  visit  to  England  which  left  a  bad 
effect  on  his  health.    Shortly  after,  he  succeed"  ) 
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to  the  jMwt  of  maitrcdcchaprlle  to  King  Louis. 
The  list  of  his  works  from  this  period  comprises 
a  Mas*  in  C  (1816),  and  Requiems  in  C  and  D 
(1817  and  1836),  all  of  the  highest  rank,  beside* 
numerous  other  church  pieces,  and  six  string 
quartets.  In  182*2  he  l*;came  director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Paris,  which  his  energetic  adminis- 
trative talent  s»mhi  raised  to  the  greatness  it  still 
preserves.  His  work  on  counterpoint  and  fugue 
appeared  in  183T»,  and  remains  a  standard  book. 
Mis  severe  rule  over  the  institution  continued  till 
IS  12,  when,  after  only  a  month's  retirement,  he 
died  on  15th  March."  The  universal  feeling  in 
musical  Europe  at  the  time  was  that  it*  foremost 
figure  was  gone.  Though  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  was  run  in  Paris,  and  the  most  famous 
French  operatic  comjxysers  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  Boieldieu,  Aulier,  Halcvy,  Ac,  came 
niuler  his  instructions,  he  has  not  permanently 
influenced  the  French  school ;  his  music  lives  and 
preserves  a  strong  hold  rather  in  (Icrmany,  with 
the  musicians  of  which  he  has  more  affinity.  His 
style  has  been  aptly  called  that  of  effect,  the 
means  employed  he'ing  unusual  harmonic  and 
orchestral  combinations,  the  agreement  of  the 
music  with  the  dramatic  situation,  and  a  remark 
able  architectural  structure  in  ttoint  of  form.  He 
is  always  careful,  however,  to  keep  within  ortho- 
dox limits.  As  already  indicated,  his  ojK'ras  have 
numerous  parallels  with  those  of  Mozart ;  but  along 
with  the  lustre  and  polish  of  skilfully  cut  gems, 
they  jtosscs*  also  somewhat  of  their  coldness.  The 
emotional  element  is  often  strong,  but  is  always 
dominated  by  the  intellectual.  His  artistic  ideal 
was  a  lofty  one,  and  he  never  stooped  from  it. 
His  music  commanded  high  admiration  from  Beet- 
hoven, who  even  took  him  as  a  model  of  style  in 
composition  for  the  voice.  His  masses  and  over- 
tures are  well  known,  and  frequently  performed  in 
this  country,  and  at  least  MetUe  and  the  Deux 
Juurntc*  have  kept  a  place  on  the  stage.  The 
stem  manner  of  tiie'grim  Florentine' finds  illus- 
tration in  his  stereotyped  reply  to  all  requests  in 
connection  with  his  office,  '  It  cannot  lie  done,' 
from  which,  however,  he  frequently  departed  ;  and 
he  inspired  almost  enthusiastic  attachment  in  many 
of  his  pupils.  The  antagonism  Itetween  him  anil 
Berlioz,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  memoirs  of  the  latter ;  and  he  was 
prejudiced  against  Beethoven.  See  the  Life  of 
Cherubini  by  Bellasis  (1874) ;  the  Life  by  Pougin, 
which  appeared  first  in  Le  Stfnfatrd  (1882-83),  and 
vindicates  him  from  the  repellent  asperity  with 
which  he  has  been  reproached  ;  and  Croweet's 
Cherubini  ('Great  Musicians,'  181)0). 

ChcrilKct.  a  German  trilie  first  mentioned  by 
Cicsar,  whose  exact  locality  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
save  that  they  touched  the  W'eser  and  lay  north 
of  the  II  are  Forest.  They  are  chiefly  memorable  in 
connection  with  their  great  leader  Arminins  (q.v.). 

Chervil  (Ant.hrisrus  Cerefolium),  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  which  has  l»een  long  cultivated, 
especially  on  the  Continent,  as  a  pot-herb,  and 
used  in  soups  and  for  a  garnish,  &c.  in  the  same 
manner  as  parslev.  The  leaves  have  a  )>eculiar, 
Mimewhat  sweetish,  pleasantly  aromatic  smell  and 
taste,  by  which  the  plant  may  l»e  known  from  its 
congener  Anihriscus  vulgaris  or  Srandix  Anthnsms, 
a  poisonous  weed,  whose  leaves  have  a  disagreeable 
smell,  and  which  is  also  distinguished  by  its  hispid 
fruit.  A.  tylrfjttrut  has  large  roots,  for  the  sake  of 
which  it  is  cultivated.  The  allied  Venus'  Comb  or 
Shepherd's  Needle  (Scandix  /tcrteu- Veneris),  often 
found  in  cornfields,  as  also  S.  auxtralis  of  southern 
Europe,  have  a  similar  taste  and  smell,  and  are 
used  in  the  same  way  on  the  Continent.  Sweet 
Chervil  or  Sweet  Cicely  ( Myrrhis  odorata  ;  Scandix 


odorata  of  the  older  botanists  >,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  common  in 
the  neiglitiourhnod  of  houses  in  Britain,  although 
prol>ahly  not  a  true  native,  is  frequently  cultivated 
in  Germany  under  the  name  of  S/Ktnish  or  An  if. 
Cfierrii.  iii  Scotland  the  plant  is  popularly  called 
|  Myrrh.  Its  smell  is  considered  attractive  to  lice*: 
and  the  insides  of  empty  hives  are  sometime* 
rubbed  with  it*  leaves,  to  induce  swarms  to  enter. 
—The  sjs'cies  of  Chierophx  Hum,  coarse  weeds,  arv 
also  called  chervil. 

Cherwell,  a  stream  falling  into  the  Isi*  or 
Thames  near  Oxford  (q.v.). 

Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Man  land  and  Virginia, 
and  dividing  the  former  state  into  two  parts,  is  the 
largest  inlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
Suites,  l>eing  200  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  4" 
broad.  Its  entrance,  12  miles  wide,  has  on  the 
north  Cape  Charles,  and  on  the  south  Cajie  Henry, 
both  promontories  l>eing  in  Virginia.  The  l»ay  ha> 
numerous  arms,  which  receive  many  navigable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Susquehanna  on  the  north,  tls> 
Potomac,  Rappahannock,  and  York  on  the  wot. 
and  the  James  on  the  south-west.  Unlike  t Ik- 
shallow  sounds  towards  the  south,  this  network  of 
gulfs  and  estuaries,  with  it«  noble  feeders,  afford* 
depth  of  water  for  shijis  of  anv  burden,  virtually 
carrying  the  ocean  up  to  the  wharves  of  Baltimore 
and*  the  arsenals  of  Washington.— For  the  Vhem- 
peake  and  Shannon  sea-fight,  see  Broke. 

Cheselden,  William,  a  great  surgeon  nn>i 
anatomist,  was  bom  in  1(588,  at  Somerby.  near 

:  Mel  ton -Mowbray,  and  having  in  1711  established 
himself  in  London  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  was 
next  year  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  surgeon  to  St  Thomas V, 
St  George's,  and  Westminster  hospitals,  where  lie 
acquired  great  reputation,  especially  by  his  '  lateral 
operation  for  the  stone' in  1727  (see  Lithotomy  ). 
In  1728  he  oj>erated  on  a  young  man  ls>rn  blind, 
and  the  successful  result  of  the  operation  did  much 
to  develop  the  theory  of  Vision  (q.v.).  He  died  ai 
Bath,  10th  April  1752.  His  four  works  included 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  llotiy  (1713),  long  a  text- 

i  hook  on  the  subject  in  England ;  and  Oste^lo 
yraphia,  or  Anatomy  of  the  hones  ( 1733).  See  an 
article  in  the  Asclepuid  ( 1886). 

Cliesliaill.  a  market  town  of  Buckinghamshire. 
18  miles  N  W.  of  London.  Pop.  of  parish  (1891 )  801*. 

Cheshire,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west  of 
England,  on  the  Welsh  ls>rder,  Imuntled  N.  by 
the  river  Mersey,  separating  it  from  Lancashire, 
and  partly  also*  by  the  Irish  Sea.  lt«  greatest 
length  from  north  "to  south  is  48  miles;  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  32  ;  total  area  of  land  and 

I  water,  1102  sq.  in.,  of  which  76  per  cent,  is  under 

\  cultivation.  The  coast- line  is  confined  to  the 
hammer-headed  peninsula,  called  Wirral,  about  S 
miles  broad,  l>etween  the  ewtuarfes  of  the  Mersey 
and  Dee.  The  surface  forms  an  extensive  nearlv 
level  plain  between  the  Derbyshire  and  Welsh 
mountains,  well  wooded,  and  studded  with  small 
lakes  or  meres.  This  plain,  comprising  four 
fifths  of  the  surface,  rests  on  new  red  sandstone, 
and  is  crossed,  near  the  middle,  by  a  tract  of  high 
ground  running  south-west  from  a  promontory  over 
looking  the  Mersey,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weaver 
to  Heeston  Castle  rock,  36C  feet  high.  On  the  eaM 
l»order  of  the  county  is  a  line  of  new  red  sandstone 
hills.  In  the  east  are  large  tract*  of  peat,  and  much 
of  the  county  is  wet  and  rushy.  Coal-measure* 
appear  on  the  Flintshire  border,  and  also  on  the 
l>order*  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Weaver,  which  are 
navigable.  The  Dee  skirts  the  county  on  the  wot 
for  5.*>  miles,  and  the  Mersey  on  the*  north  for  40 
mUee.    The  Weaver  rises  in  the  east  part  of  tJ» 
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countv,  and  ruins  40  miles  west-north- west  to 
the  Mersey.  In  addition  to  its  river  navigation, 
the  county  has  an  a) moat  unrivalled  system  of 
canala,  and  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  ('anal.  It  is  well  intersected 
by  railways.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  rock- 
et *ml  coal.  The  rock-salt,  discovered  in  1670, 
and  mined  by  gunpowder,  is  found  near  the  Weaver 
ud  it*  branches,  especially  near  Northwich  (q.v.), 
and  at  Middlewieh,  Winsford,  and  Sand  bach. 
Much  salt  is  also  made  from  brine-springs  20  to  40 
yard*  deep.  Coal  is  worked  near  Chester  and  on 
•he  eastern  borders  of  the  county.  Lead  and  copper 
ruining  is  now  almost  extinct.  In  almost  every 
p*rt  of  the  county  freestone,  limestone,  millstone, 
and  marl  are  found.  The  climate  is  moist.  The 
«>i]  is  mostly  a  clayey  or  sandy  loam,  with  marl 
and  peat,  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  well  litted  for  pasturing,  and  dairy  •farming  is 
largely  carried  on,  the  county  lieing  noted  for  its 
ch«*e  iwe  CHEESE).  About *90,00t)  cows  are  kept 
in  Cheshire,  capable  of  producing  about  15. 001) 
una  of  cheese.  In  the  cattle  plague  of  1805-66 
upward*  of  70,000  cattle  i«rished,  36,000  of  these 
bein^  slaughtered  as  a  preventive  measure.  Pop. 

194,305:  (1841)  305,660;  (1891)  730,052. 
TVrearc  extensive  manufactures  in  the  principal 
towns,  especially  Birkenhead,  Congleton,  Chester 
uhe  county  town),  Crewe,  Macclesfield,  Staly- 
bridjye.  and  Stock]K>rt.  The  countv  is  formal  into 
ei^ht  parliamentary  divisions,  each  returning  one 
ra-.mber,  and  includes  the  parliamentary  boroughs 
>4  Birkenhead  and  Chester,  with  portions  of  the 
buroughsof  Ashton-uuder-Lyne,  Staly bridge,  Stock- 
inet, and  Warrington.  It  contains  503  civilparishes, 
ao«i  is  mostly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  Cheshire 
iiu  wmie  Roinau  roads,  tumuli,  l*arrows,  remains 
of  mli-j(»uh  houses,  and  manv  old  castles  and  halls, 
[gbert,  in  828,  added  Cheshire  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Mercia.  William  the  Conqueror  erected 
<  twahire  into  a  county  palatine,  under  Hugh  Lupus, 
'nth  an  independent  parliament  and  eight  ti&rons. 
Henry  VIII.  subordinated  it  to  the  English  crown  ; 
kt  Chediire  did  not  send  representatives  to  the 
Ej^feh  parliament  till  1540.  See  Onnerod's  History 
of  Cheshire  (3  vols.  1819;  new  ed.  1875),  and 
tirwaker  s  East  Cheshire  ( 1877). 

•  (Vshunt.  a  large  village  of  Hertfordshire,  14 
miles  X.  of  London.  It  is  famous  for  its  rose- 
iylena,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  college,  founded  in 
17*  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (tj.v.)  at 
Trcvecra  in  Brecknockshire,  and  removed  hither  in 
JT9i  Tlie  buildings  were  much  enlarged  in  1868. 
IV  of  parish  <  1881 )  7735  ;  ( 1891 )  9620. 

Chesll  Bank  or  Beach,  a  bank  of  gravel 
»nrt  shingle  extending  16  miles  from  Bridport 
tobour  and  Burton  Bradstock  to  Portland.  It 
T»riw  in  height  from  20  to  43  feet,  and  in  width 
tpttn  170  to  200  yards.  For  some  part  of  it*  course 
it  ha<r*  the  shore,  but  the  Fleet  comes  between  it 
*Jvi  the  land  for  nearly  10  miles  from  Ablmtsbnrv, 
fanxm*  for  its  swannery.  Towards  its  west  end  the 
lank  is  composed  of  'sand,  grit,  and  fine  gravel, 
W  the  materials  get  gradually  larger  and  larger 
*»  it  i*  followed  eastward.  "  Good  authorities 
Mieve  this  bank  was  formed  by  the  sea  as  a 
Single  beach  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  it  formerly 
>mebed  the  land  throughout  its  entire  course,  and 
lhat  it  haa  since  been  separated  from  the  shore, 
*»d  converted  into  a  bar,  by  the  denudation  of  the 
l»ad  behind  it.    ( See  map  at  Breakwater.  ) 

.  Oi^sney,  Francis  Rawdon.  the  explorer  of  the 
Eaphrates.  was  born  in  1789  at  Annalong  in  County 
Own.  He  was  gazetted  to  the  Royal  Artil- 
Iwy  in  1805.  In  1829  he  inspected  the  route  for 
*  &H3  canal,  which  he  proved  to  he  practicable. 


His  first  exploration  of  the  route  to  India,  by 
way  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  was  made  in 
1831,  and  he  made  three  other  voyages  with  the 
same  object.  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  govern- 
ment, who  made  a  grant  of  £20,000  after  his 
first  expedition,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
Russia  it  was  never  brought  to  a  practical  issue. 
He  commanded  the  artillery  at  Hong  kong  from 
1843  to  1847.  In  1850  he  published  his  Expedition 
for  the  Surrey  of  the  Hi  vers  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  in  1868  a  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedi- 
tion. He  died  at  Mourne,  30th  January  1872. 
General  Chesney's  Life  bv  his  wife  and  daughter, 
edited  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole,  was  published  in 

1885.  — His  nephew,  Colonel  Charles  Coniwallis 
Chesney  (1826-76),  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Waterloo  Lectures  (1861),  which  were 
delivered  by  him  as  professor  at  Sandhurst. — 
A  younger  brother  of  the  latter,  General  Sir  George 
Tomkyus  Chesney,  K.C.B.  (1830-95),  was  appointed 
member  of  the  Couucil  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  iu 

1886,  and  became  M.P.  for  Oxford  in  1892.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  clever  Jeu  d'esprit,  The  Battle  of 
Dorking  (1871),  and  of  a  remarkable  novel,  The 
Primte  Secretary  ( 1881 ). 

Chesnut.  See  Chestnut. 

C'hCSS  (Fr.  eehers ;  Ital.  search i ;  Ger.  sehach  ; 
Dutch  schaak ;  Low  Lat.  Indus  mareornm.  Origin- 
ally from  Persian  shah,  'a  king,' thus  literally  'the 
game  of  kings'),  a  game  of  skill  for  two  players  or 
parties,  played  with  figures  or  'pieces,'  which  are 
moved  on  a  chequered  hoard.  The  game  has  ac- 
quired a  great  and  unique  importance  throughout 
the  world  ;  mainly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  its 
extreme  difficulty.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive literature,  and  its  study  lias  Ixwome  rather 
that  of  a  science  than  a  recreation.  The  laws 
governing  its  play  are  identical  in  all  countries. 

History. — The  origin  of  chess  is  the  subject  of  an 
almost  hopeless  controversy.  It  has  been  claimed, 
by  writers  and  by  legends,  for  China,  India,  Persia, 
and  recently  with  some  show  of  reason,  by  a  Spanbdi 
archaeologist,  for  Egypt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  traces 
of  the  game  extend*  beyond  history,  and  are  found 
among  races  so  widely  different  that  any  scientific 
investigation  of  the  matter  may  now  lie  considered 
impossible.  The  game  was  proliably  introduced 
into  Western  Europe  by  the  Aral**,  or  almut  the 
time  of  the  Arab  iuvasiou  (8th  century);  at  all 
events  it  was  known  among  the  cultured  classes 
before  the  Crusades  (1095).  As  then  played,  it 
differed  somewhat  from  modern  chess  ana  from  the 
game  as  played  in  the  East.  One  of  the  earliest 
references  to  it  in  literature  is  in  a  work,  written 
about  1300,  by  Jacobus  do  Ccssolis,  a  preaching 
friar,  and  entitled  Liber  de  morions  hoiniuum  et 
offiviis  nobilium  super  ludo  Searcorum.  This  work 
seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  several  Kuroj>can 
countries,  MS.  copies  of  it  existing  in  various  lan- 
guages. An  English  translation  from  the  French 
was  printed  by  \\  illiam  Caxton  in  1474-75  under  the 
title  of  The  Game  and  Pin  ye  of  the  Chesse,  nnd  was 
the  first  hook  printed  with  metal  ty|»ea  in  England. 
Modern  chess- -Le.  the  game  as  now  played,  dates 
from  al.mii t  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  A  MS. 
discovered  in  the  university  library  of  Gottingen  and 
dated  1490  is  the  earliest  treatise  extant,  although 
frequent  mention  of  chess  is  made  by  earlier  poets 
and  writers.  The  game  found  its  first  home  in 
Spain,  where  Vicent  ( 1495)  and  Lucena  ( 1497)  pub 
lished  two  volumes,  now  of  little  value,  of  games. 
They  were  succeeded  in  1510  by  Damiano,  a 
Portuguese,  whose  work,  though  restricted  to  a 
few  openings,  evinces  considerable  genius.  It  was 
plagiarised  most  unscrupulously  by  several  later 
writers.  Damiano  was  followed  by  Ruy  Lopez,  a 
cleric  of  Safra  in  Estremadura,  who  is  perhaps 
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the  most  valuable  of  the  earlier  masters.  His 
work,  first  published  at  Alcala  in  1561,  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
theory  of  play,  and  the  opening  which  l>ears  his 
name  in  that  which  modern  analysis  lias  shown 
to  lie  one  of  the  soundest  yet  invented.  Lopez's 
treatise  was  republished  in  Venice  in  LW4,  anil 
from  this  date  the  game  seems  to  have  left  Spain  to 
find  a  home  in  Italy.  Here  should  Is?  mentioned 
Paolo  Boi,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who,  finding  no 
worthy  opponent  in  his  own  country,  made  a 
lengthened  tour  through  the  then  most  civilised 
part  of  Euroj>e.  He  encountered  and  defeated 
every  master  of  the  game,  including  the  hitherto 
invincible  Huy  Lopez.  His  genius,  added  to  a  pre- 
possessing appearance  and  a  courteous  demeanour, 
gained  for  him  general  admiration  ;  he  was  pat- 
ronised by  Catharine  do'  Medici  and  by  Sebastian, 
king  of  Portugal,  l>oth  of  whom  conferred  high 
favours  upon  him.  The  early  Italian  school,  which 
extended  from  alsint  1550  to  1620,  is  identified  with 
the  names  of  Polerio  (1590)  and  his  followers, 
Salvio,  Greco,  and  others.  It  may  claim  to  Ikj  the 
most  versatile  ami  prolific  yet  founded,  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  openings  having  come  down  to  us 
from  it.  At  its  close,  almut  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  study  of  chess  was  somewhat 
neglected,  and  there  are  no  writers  of  note  until 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  At  this  time, 
however,  two  powerful,  and  to  some  extent  rival, 
schools  sprang  up — the  later  Italian,  led  by  Ercole 
del  Rio  and  his  commentators,  Lolli  and  Ponziani, 
and  the  Northern  school  of  Philidor.  The  former 
still  confined  itself  to  the  study  of  openings  and 
end-games  ;  the  latter  turned  its  attention  more  to 
the  middle  game,  advocating  what  is  now  known 
as  •  play  for  position. '  Both  schools,  though  opposed 
in  theory,  were  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit  to 
students  ;  their  work  was  in  a  great  measure  com- 
bined by  Allgaier,  of  Eltern,  in  his  well-known 
treatise  published  at  Vienna  in  1795. 

Begun  in  1745  bv  Stamina,  a  Svrian,  and  led  so 
powerfully  by  Philidor,  the  English  school  had, 
during  this  period,  been  steadily  gaining  strength 
and  importance.  Writers  like  Sarratt,  Cwhrane, 
Lewis,  and  Walker  were  doing  their  best  to  popu- 
larise the  game,  and  they  succeeded  in  giving  it  a 
footing  in  Britain  which  it  has  never  since  lost. 
Throughout  northern  Europe  it*  study  liecame 
general ;  in  France,  though  tnere  were  few  analyti- 
cal writers -Alexandre  being  the  only  one  of  import- 
ance—such  players  as  Deschappelles,  Boncourt,  and 
De  la  Bourdonnais  earned  for  the  Parisian  school  a 
very  high  reputation  ;  the  last-named  player  was 
by  far  the  strongest  of  his  day.  In  Germany,  then 
as  now,  chief  attention  was  given  to  theory  ;  there 
were  no  very  brilliant  players,  but  the  analytical 
work  of  Bilguer  and  Von  dcr  Lasa  still  remains 
the  standard.  England,  however,  continued  to 
maintain  its  supremacy.  Some  of  the  greatest 
European  players  crossed  the  Channel  and  settled 
in  London,  and  Howard  Staunton,  who  defeated 
the  French  champion,  St  Amant,  came  to  lie  re- 
garded as  the  leading  player  in  the  world.  Up  to 
this  time  America  had  produced  no  player  of  more 
than  local  eminence ;  but  at  the  congress  held  at 
New  York  in  1858,  the  first  prize  in  the  chief 
tourney  was  won  by  a  vouth  of  twentv-onc,  Paul 
Morphy  (1837-84),  of  New  Orleans.  This  player, 
who  from  the  age  of  ten  had  shown  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  game,  is  admitted  to  be  the 
greatest  chess  genius  that  has  yet  appeared.  After 
his  victory  in  New  York  he  came  over  to  Europe, 
meeting  and  defeating  in  turn  the  strongest  players 
of  London  and  Paris.  It  must  always  be  a  source 
of  regret  that  the  world  so  soon  lost  his  wonderful 
power.  After  his  visit  to  Europe  he  abandoned 
the  game  in  order  to  follow  his  profession,  that  of 


advocate.  He  only  partially  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  and  died  at  the  nge  of  forty- 
seven.  From  this  time  the  history  of  chess  cease* 
to  lie  that  of  a  few  celebrated  players,  and  must  1* 
gathered  from  the  magazines  and  Meekly  news- 
paper columns  devoted  to  it  in  nearly  every  civil- 
ised  country.  Public  interest  in  it  has  of  late 
years  increased  with  great  rapidity,  keeping  pace, 
it  would  seem,  with  the  progress  of  intellectual 
development.  In  England,  where  at  one  time  nr 
other  nearlv  every  great  modern  player  has  resided, 
the  game  lias  attained  a  dignity  and  importance 
altogether  lieyond  that  of  a  mere  pastime,  and  its 
recognition  by  the  state  as  a  means  of  mental 
training  has  been  seriously  demanded.  Even 
town  and  many  villages  have  at  least  one  club- 
London  having  upwards  of  twenty ;  and  such 
centres  as  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Man 
chester,  five  or  six.  There  are  also  numerous 
county  and  district  associations,  holding  periodical 
meetings  in  different  towns  in  their  provinces,  and 
offering  prizes  for  competition  among  their  mein- 
liers.  The  British  Chess  Association,  the  most 
important  federation  of  this  kind,  may  fairly  claim 
,  to  represent  national  chess.  Having  its  ad  in  in 
I  istrative  centre  in  London,  it  is  governed  by  a 
j  committee  of  the  most  eminent  players  through 
out  the  kingdom,  and  its  masters'  tournaments 
attract  the  strongest  players  from  the  Continent 
and  America.  In  Germany,  where  almost  equal 
enthusiasm  for  chess  prevails,  every  town  has  its 
club ;  there  are  many  state  and  class  associations ; 
national  tournaments  are  held  at  least  once  every 
year,  and  international  tournaments  in  turn  with 
other  countries.  One  significant  associat  ion  is  that 
of  the  university  and  college  chess  clulie,  which, 
supported  by  many  of  the  professors  and  more 
advanced  students,  are  already  beginning  to  com 
i  pete  with  the  lay  clubs  in  their  respective  cities. 
,  In  France  there  are  yet  few  provincial  clubs, 
;  though  their  number  is  now  increasing.  Paris  is 
the  centre  of  a  very  strong  circle  of  players,  and 
■  in  the  Cofi  de  la  Rfgcnce  possesses  the  most  ccle- 
i  brated  chess  resort  in  Europe.  The  French  govern- 
ment has  shown  its  regard  for  the  game  by  pro- 
viding prizes  in  more  than  one  national  tournament. 
Among  other  European  countries  where  chess  is 
studied,  must  lie  mentioned  Austria  and  Italy.  Of 
the  former  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  metro- 
politan club  can  produce  ten  players  (the  ordi- 
nary match  team )  who  could  probably  defeat  the 
same  number  from  any  club  in  the  world.  In 
Italy  the  game  is  played  in  every  town,  and  the 
Italian  Chess  Association  holds  an  annual  tourna- 
ment. In  the  New  World,  the  United  States  of 
America  is,  as  may  lie  supposed,  in  advance  of 
all  other  countries.*  Besides  numerous  citv  clubs 
( New  York  alone  having  nine ),  there  are  six  state 
associations,  and  a  recently  organised  federation 
of  the  university  clubs.  In  Canada  the  game  has 
gained  entrance  into  the  public  schools ;  there 
are  clubs  in  nearly  every  town,  and  a  national 
association.  In  Australasia  there  are  state 
associations  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
New  Zealand.  A  national  tournament  has  lieen 
held  with  great  success,  and  it  is  probable  will 
now  take  place  annually  in  one  or  other  of  the 
chief  cities. 

Description.— The  Board. — Chess  is  played  or. 
a  square  board  divided  by  intersecting  lines  into 
64  squares.  To  facilitate  calculation,  every  alter- 
nate square  is  black,  or  of  a  dark  colour.  The 
board  should  be  placed  so  that  each  player  has  a 
white  square  at  his  right-hand  corner. 

The  MEN.—  There  are  32  men  :  16  white,  or 
of  light  colour,  and  16  black,  or  of  dark  colour. 
Each  player  has  8  pieces  (one  king,  one  queen,  two 
rooks  or  castles,  two  bishops,  and  two  knights) 
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tad  8  pmrns.  The  following  diagram  represents 
the  board  ami  men  projierly  arranged  fur  play  : 

Black. 
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Laira. — Although  the  main  rules  governing  chare 
play  are  identical  throughout  the  world,  there  are 
several  minor  questions  awaiting  a  general 

  settlement.     A   complete  code  of  laws 

(which  would  necessarily  lie  complex), 
puhlished  with  .approval  and  authority  of 
the  various  national  associations,  has  he- 
come  almost  a  necessity.  Where  no  puh- 
lished code  has  l»een  fixed  upon,  the  follow- 
ing mav  be  enforced  without  injustice: 

(A*. A  -  -In  cases  where  no  distinction  is 
implied,  the  word  'piece'  is  to  he  under- 
stood to  include  piece  ami  pawn.) 

L<»ts  to  he  drawn  for  first  move,  and 
afterwards  throughout  a  match  or  sitting 
each  player  has  the  lirst  move  alternately, 
w  hatever  has  been  the  result  of  the  previous 
game.  The  jdayer  having  lirst  move  has  a 
Rght  to  choice  of  men.  If  lioard  or  pieces 
have  lieen  wrongly  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  game,  the  mistake  may  he  rectified 
before  four  moves  have  been  made,  hut 
not  after.  A  piece  touched  must  lie  moved, 
if  it  can  be  legally,  or  unless,  before  touch- 
ing it,  the  player  say  ftuloube,  or  words  to 
tliut  elleet.  (  If  the  piece  cannot  Is'  legally 
moved,  the  king  must  he  moved,  but  may 
not  castle.)    It  more  than  one  piece  lie 


occupy  the  two 


White. 

Fig.  1. 

i.V.B.—  The  king  and  queen 
middle  squares,  the  queen  being  on  tlie  square  of 
b«  own  colour. ) 

The  King,  =  K,  moves  only  one  square  at 
a  time,  bat  in  any  direction. 

.|.  The  Queen,  =  Q,  may  move  any  number  of 
v-V   squares  in  any  direction  in  a  straight 
line. 

«3i  The  Rook  or  Castle,  =  R,  may  move  any 
S     number  of  squares,  but  only  in  a  direction 
=^    parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  board — not 
diagonally. 

A  The  Bishop,  =  B,  may  move  any  number 
£     of  squares  in  a  straight  line  diagonally. 
(It  will  be  seen  that  each  bishop  remains 
ttirocghout  the  game  on  squares  of  one  colour.) 
*v  The  Knight,  ~  Kt(  or  sometimes  in  American 
literature,  S,  from  the  German  Springer), 
— '    moves  to   the  next  square  hut  one  of 
»  different  colour  from  that  on  which  it  rests.  Its 
«x«e  forma  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  three 
^mre*  by  two.    (The  knight  is  the  only  piece 
b»vmg power  to  move  over  an  intervening  piece.) 
£  The  Pawn,  =  P,  moves  one  square  forward 
only,  but  captures  diagonally.   For  its  first 
move,  but  not  afterwards,  a  pawn  may 
tme  two  squares,  but  if  in  doing  so  it  pass  ah 
»'-[>*ing  pawn,  the  latter  may  take  it  as  it  it  had 
fc«»e>l  one  square  only.   A  pawn  which  succeeds  in 
■-ing  the  tioard  must  be  exchanged  for  a  queen 
w anv  other  piece  of  the  same  colour,  except  a  king. 

All  pieces,  except  the  knight,  can  move  only 
»tij*  unoccupied  squares,  and  all  pieces  (not  the 
;  i nits i  capture  in  the  direction  of  their  moves. 
Tkt  object  of  the  game  is  to  take  the  opponent's 
v.an-l  wlit-n  the  king  is  attacked,  warning  must 
ven  by  the  call  of  'check.'    If  the  king  can 
f<  a»oid  the  '  check  ' — that  is,  if  he  cannot  escape 
■~*;>ture  by  his  opponent's  next  move,  he  is  '  check- 
^nai*,'  and  the  game  is  over.    The  game  therefore 
*J*ayi  stops  one  move  short  of  the  actual  capture 
•<  the  king. 


touched,  the  adversary  may  select  which  is 
to  lie  moved.  An  enemy's  piece  touched 
must  lie  taken  if  it  can  1m-  legally  ;  if  not, 
the  king  must  lie  moved,  but  may  not  castle. 
Moving  the  king  is  a  penal'v  enforceable 
by  the  opponent,  who  must,  however,  en- 
force it  before  he  makes  his  next  move.  A  fal«e  or 
illegal  move,  and  all  moves  made  sulwequently, 
must  lie  revoked,  and  legal  moves  made  in  their 
stead.  No  penalty  can  be  enforced  if  the  opponent 
has  made  a  move  of  touched  a  piece  in  reply.  If  a 
player  move  out  of  his  turn,  he  must  retract  the 
move,  but  may  lie  called  upon  by  the  op|sinent  to 
play  the  piece  touched  on  his  next  move.  If  a 
jdayer  touch  more  than  one  square  with  a  piece, 
lie  may  not,  for  thnt  move,  play  it  to  any  of  the 
squares  so  touched.  If  he  touch  all  the  squares  to 
which  it  can  lie  played,  he  must  play  it  to  any 
one  of  them  his  opponent  chooses.  tn  castling, 
the  king  must  he  moved  first,  or  lioth  pieces  to- 
gether. A  pawn  advanced  to  the  eighth  square 
must  be  exchanged  for  a  piece  (not  a  king)  of 
the  same  colour,  and  the  move  is  not  complete 
until  a  piece  is  demanded.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  call  4  check, '  but  the  plaver  neglecting  to  do  so, 
cannot  enforce  a  penalty  if  his  op|Kineut  does  not 
notice  the  'check.'  A  player  mav  at  anv  time 
call  u|Min  his  adversary  to  mate  him  within  fifty 
moves,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  such  fifty  moves, 
no  capture  has  lieen  made,  no  pawn  moved  nor 
mate  given,  a  draw  may  be  claimed.  Bystanders 
may  not  interfere  unless  appealed  to  by  a  player, 
unless  board  or  men  have  been  wrongly  placed, 
or  unless  a  false  or  illegal  move  has  been  made. 
In  the  last  case,  however,  they  have  no  right  to 
interfere  until  a  move  has  been  made  in  replv. 

Notation. — The  necessity  for  some  method  of 
recording  moves  and  games  of  chess  has  been  re- 
cognised from  a  very  early  period.  It  is  to  lie 
regretted  that  no  universal  notation  has  lieen 
adopted;  as  it  is,  the  systems  which  are  in  vogue 
are  all  more  or  less  deiiendcnt  upon  the  language 
of  the  nation  using  them.  The  modern  systems 
of  notation  are  separable  into  two  classes,  which 
differ  essentially  :  The  lirst,  that  adopted  by 
Knglish  and  Latin  speaking  countries  (France, 
Italy,  Sec),  has  reference  to  the  pieces.  It  is 
somewhat  cumbrous,  but  is  more  descriptive  and 
intelligible.  The  secoml,  adopted  by  Germany 
and  northern  Europe,  has  reference  mainly  to  the 
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board.  It  is  more  concise  and  exact  than  the  tirst 
class. 

TIm;  following  diagram  will  explain  the  Kn<.'lish 
or  Latin  system  of  (total ion  : 
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KiK.  -'. 

Thf  sijiuw?  on  I  lie  lir-it  rank  an-  naiiicil  after  litt- 
jtie.  t-s  w  liicli  M'i-ujiy  tln'in  a<  the  Ix-punin^  of  t  lie 
^anii' ;  <  lm>  i  inning  at  thf  lfft  liunil  |  tin1  lii>>t 
sijuap'  i->  im  I  Ifil  t  In-  queen's  rook  s  >-i|uan'  I )  1! 
siiici'  it  is  oi  i'ii|>ic«l  liy  the  «]tt<'i  !t  s  rook.  The 
.xccolld  M(liar>'  !*•  callfl  •  1 1 l«-«*It  s  klli.L'Ilt  >  s-jllalc 

it  Kl  si|.  ;  the  third,  <|iir.-n  s  l>i^!io]i's  -ijtiai.'  = 
(»  15  s<j.  ;  tin'  ftnirth,  .|ii--cn's  s.jiiare  (,»  .hi,  ati'l  so 
on.  I  lit- s.jnun's  on  th<-  tirst  rank  an-  -  all.'.l  h<,„i>: 
s<[ liar-  \.  'I  he  lilrs  aii'  niiii)l»'r»'<l  accontiriL:  to  tln.'ir 
distain  i'  from  the  holm*  squarr.  ami  take 
the  latter's  title.  Thus  tin*  m|U;uvs  in 
front  of  tli<'  kind's  s<jnare  an-  calle'l  kind's 
Keeoiiil  or  iv  'J.  kind's  third  K  '.\.  and  so 
on  to  K  S.  Kaeji  |da\er  nuinUer;-  the 
squares  from  his  own  side  of  the  hoard,  so 
that  earl]  Mjuale  has  t^^'o  names  i  \Vhit<! 

k  w  s.[uai.  is  i;ia«  k  k  i;  s.  iiia<  k  <,>  i:  4 

Whit.'  I)    \\  a.  v\e.i.     A  refeienee  to  the 
diagram  will  make  this  elear. 

In  leeoidinu'  it  ^,'alne,  the  itiove^  of  White 
and  lilark  jdeei-s  are  eaeli  arranged  in 
column,  the  name  of  the  pier.'  is  then 
tiiveu.  and  thes.piare  i«  indicated  to  which 
it  moves  -e : 


shouhl  follow  these  moves  with  a  l»oard  .uhI  mrr., 
and  will  see  then  that  White  can  only  move  <>r;e  rif 
hi-  3 .i -I i" ■  j > —  i.e.  the  kind's  liishop —  and  can  i.tilv 
move  it  to        l.ishoii's  fourt \\  sijnare — i.e.  ijuwn'ii 

hishojfs  fotnth.  I  l  lie  i[l|eetrs  hisltoji  cannot  u( 
coui'si.'  movent  all,  until  released  hy  the  move  nf 
either  the  ijiieen  s  [ihwii  or  queen's  knight  s  [.awn.j 
Mlaek  s  thud  move  retjiiires  no  fn 1 1 her  exjilanatimi. 
Whiles  fourth  mo\e.  -1  15  takes  1'  I  eh. ),  means  that 
hi-  hishop  captures  one  of  the  enemy V  pawn- anil 
;rivis  cheek.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sav  \ilji'h 
iuce  otil\  one  cm  Im-  captured  i.e.  lJl;iits 
ujp's  pawn,  h'or  his  fourth  m«t\e.  Hind 
h;is  little  ehoice  :  h"  Inlr-t  avoid  the  threat  nf 
capture,  and  he  does  so  lev  taking  the  ciieckiD^ 
pie<  e     i.e.  kiri^'  takes  hishop. 

The  Knuiish  uotat  ion  is  shortened  in  some  cases  is 
follows,  the  same  moves  hein^  recorded  in  cache*.**: 
("!  White.  Ulack. 

1    T*  -  K  i.  1.  V     Iv  4. 

•J.  Kt     K  lis.  -2.  Kt  ^It3. 

•X  II     li  I.  It  -  B  4. 

4.   IS  ,  V  (ch.).  4.  K  -  It. 

Here  the  dash    -   signifies  'to,'  and 
•take-,.'  Tin- numlieis  of  I  thick's  inove.^  ate  omit 
since  they  correspond  with  those  of  White. 
\h)   lit  some  eases  the  da>ll  is  oruitt.-d.  ami 

mo\es  r<  rded  sim|dy  1'  K  4.  Kt  K  I!  X  I!  J'. 4,( 

i  f  i  The  moves  ate  arranged  in  line, 
move  lM-in-  tirst,  thus  :  |  |'  i,>  K  4.  I'  to  K  4,  1  Kt 
to  K  It  :;,  Kt  to  (,>  It  ;t,  :i  It  to  H  4,  It  to  It  4. 4  B 
takes  r  i,  eh.).  K  takes  It. 

I  il  t  Tlie  moves  are  written  in  the  form  of 
fraction,  White'.-  move  l»eiu^  the  numorut<»r, 
Itlack's  the  d. 'nominator,  and  the  numlx'r  of 
move  is  denoted  hv  a  liynn-  prelixed— e.y  ; 

I"    K  I     ,  Kt  -  K  It  \i    .   It  -  li  4    t  It>:  P{rh. 
K  4  :  - 


! 


1*   K  4*  ■'  Kt   ()  It  :r  •"  It   it  4'     "  Kx 
We  ^ive  a  diagram  of  the  ltoard  after  the  i 
moves  have  l*-en  played  : 


Itl.ACK. 


White. 

1.  r  to  k  4. 

2.  Kt  to  K  15  :t. 

:t.  It  to  it  4. 

4.   It  takes  I'  (ch.). 


1. 


Itlack. 
I'  to  K  4. 
Kt  to  {)  It  .J. 
1>  to  It  4. 
K  takes  It. 


Here  the  li^nies  -ive  the  numher  <if  the 
move,  and  1  I'  to  K  4  signifies  that  \\  hite 
for  his  lir-t  move  plays  a  pawn  to  the 
kind's  fourth  simare.  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  ir/ur/i  pawn,  since  only  one  i.e.  the 
kind's  pawn— can  he  moved  to  the  kind's 
fourth  square.  Itlack  then  has  to  play, 
and  makes  a  similar  move,  count  in^  from 
Iiis.sideof  the  hoard.  For  his  second  move. 
White  plays  his  knight  to  king's  hinhop's 
third  square,  and  again  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sav  which  knight,  since  only  the  kings 
knight  can  move  to  K  B  3.  Black's  second 
move  U  his  queen's  knight  to  queen's  bishop's 
third  square.  White's  third  move  is  king's  bishop 
to  queen's  bishop's  fourth  square.     The  student 


White. 

Fig.  3.— Position  after  Black's  Fourth  Move. 

The  German  notation  (known  sometimes  as 
Philidor's,  from  having  been  used  in  that  master's 
treatises  on  chess )  consists  in  denoting  the  ranks 
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of  iqur»  by  a  figure,  and  the  files  by  a  letter,  in 
irewduice  with  tig.  4  : 

Black. 

6  e         d         t       f  g 


d  e 
White. 

Fig.  4. 

Thus,  referring  to  the  English  system,  the  White 
fm  square  is  denoted  by  r  1,  the  Black  queen's 
byrf  8.  In  the  German  system  all  the 
Mues  are  counted  from  White's  Hide  only. 
To  «k»note  a  move,  the  first  letter  of  the  piece 
»  given,  then  the  square  on  which  it  stands, 
tad  Lastly,  the  square  to  which  it  moves. 
The  moves  of  pawns  are  not  preceded  by 
any  initial  letter.  A  capture  is  denoted  by 
a  colon  placed  after  the  move,  check  is  repre- 
sent*-* 1  by  t,  or  a  check  and  capture  bv  J. 
Castling  on  the  king's  side  is  denoted  by 
O  —  O,  and  on  the  queen's  side  by  0  -  0  -  0. 

the  same  move*  as  b«'lor>\  the  game 
recorded  therefore  as  follows  : 

White  Black. 

1.  e  2  -  e  4.  1.  t  7  -  t  5. 

2.  Kt?l-/3.  2.  Kt68-r6. 

3.  B / 1  -  e  4.  3.  B/8  -  c  5. 

4.  B(4  -/7t  4.  K  eg  -/7: 

Thia  system  may  be  and  is  in  some  cases 
till  further  abbreviated  bv  the  omission  {a) 
of  th«?  initial  letters  of  the  pieces,  or  {fi)  of 
—juar»'  from  \\hi<-h  the  piece  moves  ;  and 
th#*  moves  may  also  Ikj  written  in  line  or 
fractionally  as  in  the  Latin  system. 

Technical  Terms.— The' following  list  is 
lot  exhaustive,  only  the  terms  in  general  use 
Wing  given  : 

Biirulfutd  Chess,  or  Chess  sans  voir,  the 
game  played  mentally,  without  sight  of  ltoard 
•r  men.  This  almost  inexplicable  feat  i>  not 
altogether  one  of  memory,  as  is  generally 
rap|>owd  :  it  is  rather  the  result  of  a  special 
faculty  not  necessarily  corresponding  with 
[that  for  ordinary  chess.  Some  great  masters, 
I  iotably  Mr  J.  H.  Blackbume,  of  London, 
j  eondnct  as  many  as  twelve  games  blind- 
'  ttld  simultaneously  :  ami  most  players  of  first  and 
rate  strength  can  play  at  least  one  in  this 


Castling,  a  double  move  allowed  once  on  the 
part  of  each  player  in  a  game.    The  rook  is  moved 
to  the  square  next  the  king,  and  the 

king  is  then  moved  to  the  other  side. 
Figs.  .">  and  G  show  the  operation  of 
castling  : 

The  conditions  under  which  castling 
is  allowed  are  l  (a)  That  neither  king 
nor  rook  have  lieen  moved;  (6)  that  no 
piece  intervenes;  (c)  that  the  king  is 
not  in  check;  (</)  that  the  king  does 
not  cross  a  square  commanded  by  an 
op|s>sing  piece  or  pawn. 

Check;  the  warning  which  must  be 
given  when  the  opponent's  king  is 
attacked. 

( 'heckmate,  a  position  in  which  the 
king  cannot  avoid  capture  on  his  oppo- 
nent's next  move.  Checkmate  is  from 
the  Persian  shiih  unit,  'the  king  is  dead.' 

Discovered  check,  an  attack  which  is 
opened  on  the  king  by  the  removal  of 
an  intervening  piece  or  pawn. 

In  the  diagram  I  fig.  7 )  the  king  is  not 
in  check  ;  but  if  the  rook  l>e  moved,  the 
diagonal  with  the  bishop  is  opened,  and 
the  rook  i>  said  to  "discover  check.' 

En  luiimwf  A  pawn  which,  having 
moved  two  squares  for  its  first  move, 
and  thus  passed  an  opposing  pawn, 
nay  Ik*  taken,  on  the  next  move  only, 
by  the  latter,  tn  jmssant. 

En  ///-/.sr.  —  A  piece  is  said  to  lie  en 
prise  when  it  is  in  a  position  to  be  cap- 
tured by  an  opposing  piece  or  pawn, 
and  is  not  properly  defended. 
Exchange,  the  capture  of  a  piece  in  return  for  the 
loss  of  one  of  equal  value.    To  '  win  the  exchange  1 

Fig.  6.— Castling  with  King's  Rook. 
a.  More  castling. 
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is  to  capture  a  rook  in  return  for  the  loss  of  a  bishop 
or  knight.  To  'lose  the  exchange'  is  to  capture  a 
bishop  or  knight  in  return  for  the  loss  of  a  rook. 
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Gambit,  a  game  in  which  one  player,  at  the  l>e- 
ginning,  voluntarily  sacrifices  part  of  his  force  ( often 
a  pawn)  for  the  sake  of  an  ultimate  advantage. 
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Fig.  7.— Discovered  Check. 


t/1 adoube,  an  expression  necessary  hefore  a  piece 
or  pawn  may  he  touched  feir  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ment, itc.  The  rule  otherwise  is  that  a  piece  or 
pawn  touched  must  be  moved. 

Opening. — The  various  methods  of  beginning  the 
game  have  been  the  subjects  of  touch  study,  and 
are  so  complex  as  to  elude  anything  like  exhaustive 
analysis.  Openings  are  classed  as:  (a)  Gambits 
(see  above),  (b)  Games,  in  which  the  line  of  play 
does  not  involve  any  sacrifice,  and  (c)  Defences, 
which  have  reference  to  the  line  of  plav  adopted 
by  the  second  player.  Openings  in  which  both 
players  move  the  king's  pawn  to  king's  fourth 
square  for  their  first  moves  are  arbitrarily  classed 
as  '  Regular,'  all  others  as  'Irregular.'  All  open- 
ings of  repute  have  distinctive  titles,  often  being 
named  after  their  inventors  or  from  some  country 
where  they  are  popular.  Steinitz  Oamhit,  Scotch 
Game,  French  Defence,  are  examples.  The  study 
of  openings  is  most  difficult  and  practically  end- 
less, and  should  not  lie  liegun  until  the  student 
has  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  game. 

Problem,  an  imaginary  position  in  which  the  win- 
ning line  of  play  is  artfully  concealed,  and  has  to 
be  discovered  in  "accordance  with  given  conditions. 

Bl-ACK  (4  pieces). 
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Whitk  (6  piece*).    White  to  play  nml  mnt<>  in  two  moves. 
Fig.  8.    Problem  by  \V.  Skinkman  ( Key  move,  B  to  R4 ). 


another  piece.  (Of  course  a  queen  is  selected  in 
most  cases,  as  the  most  valuable  piece. ) 
Stalemate,  a  position  iti  which  the  king,  though 
not  attacked,  cannot  move  without  being 
subject  to  capture,  and  in  which  no  other 
move  by  any  other  piece  or  pawn  is  possible. 
The  game  in  this  case  is  drawn. 

Time  Limit,  a  condition  of  modem  play 
under  which  each  player  is  compelled  to  make 
a  certain  numlter  of  moves  (generally  twenty | 
in  each  hour.  The  time  is  recorded  by  ar. 
ingenious  arrangement  of  chicks,  one  being 
set  going  when  the  other  is  stopped. 

See  The  History  of  Chet$,  by  Forbes  (18601; 
Oeschiehte  ties  Sehaehspuls,  by  Van  der  Linde 
(Berlin,  1880);  Falkener,  Oavus,  Ancient  and 
Oriental  (1892);  The  Chess  Player's  Handbook. 
by  H.  Staunton  (1847-49) ;  Chess  Ojteninni  [\m\ 
and  Chen  Endinijs  (1892)  by  Freeborough  and 
Ranken ;  works  by  Gossip  (1894),  Green,  Mortimer, 
&c.  ;  Handbueh  de$  bchacnspiels,  by  Bilguer  and  Von 
der  Laaa  (Leip.  1843  ;  6th  ed.  1880);  PHhrer  durtk 
die  SchachtKeorie,  by  O.  Cordel  (Berlin,  1888);  Cook'i 
Synopsis ;  Book  of  the  London  Tournament,  JSSi ;  Tit 
Chess  Problem,  by  Planck  and  others.  See  also  the 
Chess  magazines. 

Chest,  or  Thorax,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  part  of 

the  body  which  lies  beneath  the  neck  and  above 
the  Abdomen  (q.v.),  constituting  the  uppermost  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  trunk,  or  that  which 
contains  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  chest  is  some 
what  conical  in  form.  Its  sides  are  rounded,  but 
in  front  and  behind  they  are  flattened.  The  apex,  or 
upper  end,  is  truncated,  sloping  downwards  and 
forwards  ;  of  small  size,  it  permits  of  the  passage 
of  the  gullet,  windpipe,  certain  large  veins  and 
nerves  from  the  neck  into  the  chest,  and  of  certain 
large  arteries  out  of  the  cheat.  The  broad  or  lower 
end  of  the  cone  sloiies  downwards  and  backward.-*, 
and  is  shut  in  by  the  diaphragm— a  large  muscular 
partition  which  projects  upwards  from  the  lower 
ribs,  being  convex  towards  the  chest,  and  concave 
towards  the  abdomen.  In  Respiration  (a. v.)  the 
diaphragm  descends  by  its  own  muscular  con- 
traction, while  at  the  same  time  the  rils 
are  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by  the 
intercostal  muscles. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the 
chest  are :  ( 1 )  The  backlione  or  spina) 
column;  (2)  twelve  pairs  of  ribs;  (3)  the 
sternum  or  breastbone;  (4)  the  Diaphragm 
(q.v.);  and  (5)  the  intercostal  muscles. 
See  Skeleton,  Spinal  Column,  Sec 

The  contents  of  the  chest  are  the  heart, 
the  great  arteries  ami  veins,  the  lungs,  the 
trachea  or  windpipe,  the  bronchi  or  branches 
of  the  trachea,  leading  to  the  lungs,  the 
oesophagus  or  gullet,  and  the  thoracic  duct, 
or  general  terminus  of  the  lymphatic  system 
of  vessels,  by  which  the  chyle  and  lyniidi 
are  discharged  into  the  blood.  For  the 
organs  of  the  chest,  see  the  cut  at  ABDO- 
MEN. 

The  very  great  importance  of  these  part.* 
to  life,  and  tlieir  great  liability  to  derang"! 
action,  renders  the  chest  the  seat  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
humanity,  and  especially  of  those  which 
end  in  death ;  for  of  the  three  organs  whi«  h 
Bichat  called  the  'tripod  of  life' — viz.  the 
brain,  heart,  and  lungs — the  chest  contains 
two.  The  diseases  of  the  chest  depend  in 
some  cases  on  alterations  in  it*  form,  as 
by  Rickets  (q.v.)  and  other  diseases  affect 
ing  the  bones  in  early  childhood  or  in 
youth,  as  by  too  tight  lacing  in  girk 
are  commonly  called  chest  diseases  are 


Queening  a  pawn,   the  promotion  of  a  pawn  I  What 
which  has  crossed  the  board,  to  the  power  of  |  mainly  those  of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes,  of  which 
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the  principal  areconsu  nipt  ion,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
and  (troiKnitis.  These  are  treated  in  special  articles : 
and  ior  the  diseases*  of  the  heart  and  other  organs 
of  the  chest,  see  Hkakt,  Aobta,  Oesophagus, 
&c  The  examinati«>n  of  the  chest  in  disease  is 
largely  conducted  by  Auscultation  (q.v.)  and 
Percussion  (q.v.).  For  nieasurement  round  the 
chart.  Me  Max.    See  also  Diagnosis. 

( hest.  Military,  is  a  technical  name  for  the 
nn*ey  and  negotiable  securities  carnal  with  an 
armv,  and  intended  to  defray  the  current  expenses. 
In  the  British  army  it  is  in  the  charge  of  officers  of 
At  Amy  Pay  Department. — Chest  at  Chatham 
was  the' name  of  a  fund  for  maimed  ami  su|>er- 
.moaated  seamen,  administered  at  Chatham  from 
l.W  till  1803,  and  subsequently  at  <  Greenwich, 
nil  superseded  by  the  regular  naval  pension 
.*}  «tem. 

Chester,  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  municipal 
and  parliamentary    lmrough,  and   river-port,  the 
mpital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Dee, 
22  miles  from  the  mouth  of  its  estuary,  16  miles 
SR.  of  Liverpool,  and  179  miles  NNVV.  of  London. 
<  hester  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
Ln-'land.    It  stands  on  a  rocky  sandstone  height, 
and  i*  still  surrounded  by  the  entire  circuit  cF  its 
ancient  walls,  nearly  2  miles  round,  7  or  8  feet 
thick,  and  forming  a  promenade  with  parapets, 
where  two  persons  can  walk  abreast.    The  ancient 
gateways  have  been  all  rebuilt.    The  castle,  with 
the  exception  of '  Ciesar's  Tower,'  has  been  removed, 
n*  site  being  occupied  by  l>arracks  and  county 
(wilding*.   The  Dee  is  crossed  by 
two  bridges,  the  old  picturesque 
l>ridge  of  seven  arches,  and  the  new 
orGrosvenor  Bridge,  with  a  noble 
tingle  arch  of  stone  200  feet  in 
length ( see  BRIDGE,  Vol.  II.  p. 437 ). 
The  two  main  streets  cross  each 
<<tber  at  right  angles,  and  were 
catontof  the  rock T»y  the  Humans 
4  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
house*.  These  streets  exhibit  the 
carious  arrangement  called  the 
'row*:'  the  front  parts  of  their 
second  stories,  as  far  hack  as  16 
f«*t,  form  a  continuous  paved 
promenade   or  covered  gallery, 
-■pen  in  front,  where  there  are 
pillars  and  stejw  up  from  the 
*t«et  below,  with  private  houses 
abofe,  inferior  shops  ami  ware- 
houses below,  and  the  chief  shops 
<jf  the  town  within.    There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  the  pic- 
turesque old  timber  houses  of  the 
16th  century,  and  many  of  the 
wore  modern   buildings  are  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture. 
Chester  Cathedral  is  an  irregular  massive  struc- 
ture of  crumbling  sandstone,  375  by  200  feet,  with 
»  massive  tower  of   127  feet.     It  was  formerly 
the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St  Werburgh,  which 
lor  650  years  was  one  of  the  richest  in  England. 
It  became  a  cathedral  church  after  the  dissolution 
'jf  the  monasteries.    It  is  of  various  dates  from 
Xorman  to  Late  Perpendicular,  its  most  strik- 
ing feature  being  the  fine  Perpendicular  window 
of  tli-  west  front.    The  building  has  undergone 
extensire  restoration  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ute  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.    A  part  of  St  John's  Church, 
a  rained  Norman  edifice,  has  lately  been  restored. 
It  wa«  a  cathedral  church  for  some  vears  during 
toe  1 1th  century,  when  the  See  of  fachfield  was 
temporarily  transferred  to  Chester.    The  present 
l>i*hopric  of  Chester  dates  from  the  reign  of  Henrv 
VIII.  Other  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall, 


the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  the  general  post-office,  the 
free  library,  and  the  music-hall.  Suburbs  of  villas 
have  recently  arisen  outside  the  walls  ;  and  a  public 
park  was  opened  in  1867.  On  the  common  called 
the  Roodee  there  is  a  racecourse.  The  huge  rail- 
way station,  with  a  frontage  of  1010  feet,  is  the 
centre  of  several  important  railways.  Chester  has 
manufactures  of  lead,  oil,  and  chemicals,  iron- 
foundries,  and  an  iron-shipbuilding  yard.  The 
making  of  boots  and  shoes  is  an  iinjsirtant 
industry.  The  navigation  of  the  Dee  has  lately 
l>eeu  greatly  improved.  The  chief  exports  are 
cheese,  copper,  cast-iron,  and  coaL  Pop.  (1851) 
27,756  ;  ( 1871 )  35,257  ;  (1881 )  36,788  ;  ( 1891 )  37, 105. 
The  city  is  a  county  in  itself.  It  has  returned 
ineniliers  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  by  the  Distribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885, 
it  lost  one  of  its  two  members. 

Chester  was  Dera  or  Ikrana  Ctttfra,  an  ini- 

Cirtant  Roman  station,  and  has  yielded  many 
oman  remains — as  masonry,  coins,  inscriptions, 
fihuhi',  altars,  a  hypocaust,  and  a  statue  of  Pallas. 
The  British  name  was  Cuerleon:  Chester,  alone  or 
in  composition,  represents  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ceuster, 
from  the  Roman  Ctistra.  After  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  it  was  held  by  Britons,  Saxons,  and 
Danes ;  and  in  605  was  laid  utterly  waste  by  Et  hel - 
frith  of  Northumbria  It  remained  an  inclosure  of 
waste  walls — occupied  at  times,  as  in  804,  by  a  body 
of  marauding  Danes,  till  in  908  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Ethelred  of  Mereia;  and  prosperity  came  after 
942.  Chester  was  the  last  place  in  England  that 
held  out  against  William  the  Conqueror ;  uot  till 


its  capture  (1070)  was  the  duke  reallv  king  of 
England.  Henrv  Lupus,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror, 
was  created  Earl  of  Chester,  and  until  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  the  Earls  of  Chester  had  their  own 
courts  and  parliaments  at  Chester,  with  eight 
subfeudatnries  and  the  superiors  of  the  great 
religions  houses,  Cheshire  iieing  then  a  county 
palatine.  On  the  death  of  John,  Earl  of  Chester, 
Henrv  III.  made  his  eldest  son  Earl  of  Chester, 
and  since  that  time  the  title  has  usually  l»een  held 
along  with  that  of  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  eldest  sons 
of  English  sovereigns.  Llewelyn  ravaged  Chester 
in  1255.  The  twenty-five  famous  Chester  mysteries 
or  religious  plays  by  Randle,  a  monk  (1250-60), 
were  acted  in  the  church.  After  a  long  and 
memorable  siege  (1643-46),  the  inhabitants,  who 
hold  out  bravely  for  the  king,  were  starved  into 
surrender.     A  projected  Fenian  attack  on  the 
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castle  in  1867  proved  alsirtive.  Among  the  bishops 
of  Chester  have  been  Pearson,  Porteus,  and  Stubbs. 
Trinity  Church  contains  the  graves  of  Matthew 
Henry,  the  commentator,  Htid  the  poet  Parnel). 

See  Chkshikk;  ami  hooks  by  Rupert  Morris  (1895) 
and  G.  L.  Kenwick  ( 1897 ). 

Chester*  a  city  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Delaware,  In  miles  S\V.  of  Phihulel- 
phia  by  rail,  with  a  military  academy,  shipbuilding 
yards,  and  many  manufactures.  Originally  called 
Upland,  it  was  founded  by  the  Swedes  in  1643,  ami 
is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state.  Pop.  ( I860)  4631  ; 
( 1  SIM))  20,226. — SofTH  Chkstkr,  a  manufacturing 
suburb,  had  a  pop.  of  7076  in  1890. 

Chester,  Joseph  Lemuel,  genealogist,  born 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  30th  April  1821,  was  a  j 
newspaper  editor  in  Philadelphia,  ami  in  1858  came 
to  England,  where  he  edited  the  Registers  of  ll'est- 
minuter  (1876)  and  other  registers;  part  of  his 
copy  of  the  Oxford  matriculation  register  has  lieen  i 
printed  (1887),  and  his  extracts  from  the  Bishop 
of  London's  register  were  published  under  the 
title  London  Marriage  Licenses  (1887).  Chester 
was  an  LL.D.  of  Columbia  College,  and  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford,  but  always  retained  the  title  of  Colonel,  a 
reminiscence  of  the  honorary  post  of  aide-de-camp 
to  a  Pennsylvania  governor  which  he  had  once 
held.  He  died  in  London,  26th  May  1882.  See 
Dean's  Memoir  ( 1884). 

Chesterfield,  a  municipal  borough  in  Derby- 
shire, on  the  Pother  rivulet,  18$  miles  SSE.  of 
Sheffield  by  rail.  All-Saints'  Church  (circa  1350) 
has  a  curious  crooked  spire,  228  feet  high,  and  6  feet, 
off  the  perpendicular ;  in  Trinity  Church  (1838)  is 
buried  George  Stephenson.  Other  buildings  are 
the  town-hall  (1857),  the  Stephenson  memorial 
hall,  and  the  grammar-school  ( 1574;  rebuilt  1846). 
There  are  manufactures  of  silk,  lace,  earthenware, 
and  machinery  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  rich  in 
coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals.  Urind ley's  Chester- 
field Caual  ( 1776)  extends  46  miles  to  the  Trent 
Pop.  ( 1851 )  7101  :  ( 1881 )  12,221  ;  (1891 )  13,242.  See 
books  by  Yeatmau  (1885]  and  A.  J.  Foster  ( 1896). 

Chesterfield*  Philip  Dokmek  Stanhope, 
Eakl  op,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  was  l>orn  in  London,  September 
22,  1694.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  made  the 
grand  tour,  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  St  Germain*  in  Cornwall  from  1716  to 
1726,  when  he  became  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  In 
1730  he  was  made  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 
Until  then  Chesterfield,  who  was  a  Whig,  had 
supported  Walpole ;  but  being  ousted  from  his 
office  because  he  had  objected  to  an  excise  bill 
introduced  by  that  minister,  he  went  over  to  the 
opposition,  and  proved  himself  one  of  Waljiole's 
bitterest  antagonists.  He  joined  the  ministry 
formed  by  the  Pelhams  in  1744,  and  was  in  1746 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  In  1748  he 
was  compelled  by  ill-health  and  deafness  to  retire 
from  public  life.  He  was  at  one  time  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Swift,  Pope,  and  Bolingbroke.  Later 
in  life,  liy  obtruding  on  Samuel  Johnson  the  patron- 
age which  he  had  withheld  till  the  publication  of 
the  Dictionary,  he  drew  from  the  lexicographer 
the  indignant  letter  which  will  keep  his  name  in 
remembrance  while  English  literature  is  read. 
Besides  writing  the  well-known  Letters  to  his  Son, 
Chesterfield  contributed  several  papers  on  subjects 
of  the  hour  to  The  Craftsman  and  The  World.  He 
died  on  March  24,  1773.  The  object  of  the  Letters 
was  to  form  his  natural  son,  Philip,  into  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.  They  contain  a 
good  deal  of  shrewd  and  solid  olwervation,  but 
their  teaching  is  not  of  an  elevating  nature.  To 
shine  in  the  world,  to  conform  to  the  minute  code 
of  etiquette  which  then  ruled  society,  are  the  ends 


on  which  the  writer  sets  most  store.  The 
expression  is  occasionally  coarse,  but  the  worst 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  manner  in  which  Chester- 
field handles  the  topic  of  gallantry. 

His  letters  were  edited  by  Lord  Mahon  (1845-53),  Lord 
Carnarvon  ( lS'.H)  |,  ami  J.  liradshaw  ( 1*H2>.  See  his  Wit 
anrl  Wisdom  by  \V.  E.  Browning  and  the  Memoirs  of  him 
by  W.  Ernst  (1893),  the  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve  (trans. 
1870),  and  Churton  Collins's  k»sa>t*  awl  Studies  ( 1895). 

Chesterfield  Inlet,  a  narrow  gulf  penetrating 
to  the  westward  from  the  N\V.  of  Hudson  Bay, 
its  extreme  dimensions  l>eiiig  250  and  25  miles. 

Chester-le-Street.  a  market-town  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Wear. 
6  miles  N.  of  Durham  city.  The  seat  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bernicia  from  883  to  995,  it  has  an  old  oollegl- 
ate  church  (restored  1862 >.  with  a  spin*  156  feet 
high  ;  whilst  in  the  iicighltourhood  are  Lambton. 
Lumley,  and  Ravensworth  Castles,  the  seats  of  the 
Earls  of  Durham,  Scarlwrough,  and  Havensworth. 
Coal-mines  ami  ironworks  are  numerous.  Pop.  of 
township  ( 1851 )  2580  ;  ( 1891 )  8823. 

Chestllllt,  or  ClIEsXl'T  [Castanra),  which 
must  lie  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Horse  Chest- 
nut described  below,  a  genus  of  Cupulifcr.e.  closely 
allied  to  the  Beech  (  Fagus),  and  distinguished  from 
it  by  long  male  catkins,  longitudinally  set  with 
groups  of  llowei"s,  a  5  H-celled  ovary,  ami  com- 
pressed rounded  nuts.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  town  of  Castanum,  in  T hessa.lv.    The  Common, 


Branchlet,  with  Catkins,  of  Common  Chestnut 

( Costarica  rulgaris) : 
a,  fruit ;  6,  seed. 


Spanish,  or  Sweet  Chestnut  ( C.  vulgaris),  is  said  to 
have  l>een  first  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  but  has 
long  extended  over  the  south  of  Europe,  where 
it  has  l>ecome  completely  naturalised,  and  forms 
extensive  woods.  It  is  an  ornnmental  and  stately, 
or,  in  exposed  situations,  a  very  spreading  tree,  of 
great  size  and  longevity  :  the  famous  chestnut  of 
Tort  worth  in  England  was  known  as  a  Ismndary 
mark  in  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  while  a  yet  more 
celebrated  tree  on  Mount  Etna  is  said  to  have 
measured  204  feet  in  circumference.  The  timber  is 
durable  and  hard,  and  is  used  in  house-building, 
for  making  furniture,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
The  timber  descrilied  as  chestnut  in  ancient  build- 
ings is  usually,  however,  really  oak.    The  bark  is- 
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used  for  tannine,  bat  is  worth  only  about  half  the 
price  of  uak  Itark.  Young  chestnut-trees  are  much 
esteemed  for  hop  and  espalier  poles.  The  chestnut 
i-  therefore  frequently  grown  in  England  as  coppice 
wood ;  bat  it  succeeds  well  as  a  timber-tree  even  in 
Scotland,  although  it  does  not  generally  ri{>en  its 
fruit  In  Devonshire,  however,  and  in  mime  other 
parte  of  England,  it  is  planted  as  a  fruit-tree.  It 
•ueceeds  throughout  all  the  middle  latitudes  of 
•  Jermany.  but  dislikes  a  damp  foggy  atmosphere. 
It  prefers  a  dry  light  soil,  and  succeeds  only  where 
tliere  is  a  dry  su)*toil.  The  nuts  are  generally  three 
in  each  husk.  They  form  an  importunt  part  of  the 
f«»«l  of  the  jssir  in  the  south  of  Euro]»c,  oeing  used 
either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  are  ground  into  Hour, 
itmi  made  into  a  kind  of  bread.  They  contain  15 
pvr  cent,  of  sugar,  and  by  pressure  yield  a  fcr- 
tuenuhle  sugary  juice.  Wlien  cultivated  as  a 
fruit-tree  it  is  generally  grafted,  by  which  means 
the  better  varieties  are  secured.  A  variety  with 
widen  nHgtirl  foliage,  and  another  with  thin  thread - 
like  divided  leaves,  are  sometimes  cultivated  for 
their  foliage.  Other  species  also  l»ear  eatable 
fruits:  those  of  the  American  Chestnut  ( C  ameri- 
<*iaa),  a  tree  much  resembling  the  common  chest- 
nut, and  of  the  Dwarf  Chestnut,  or  Chinquapin 
pumdn),  a  low  tree,  or  more  generally  a  shrub 
of  7-8  feet  high,  are  used  in  America. — A  muiilx>r 
<>f  species  are  natives  of  the  East.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountains  of  Java  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
Silvery  Chestnut  (('.  anjentea),  and  the  Tungurrut 
|C  Tuny urr tit ),  Istiled  or  roasted,  like  the  common 
fh**tnut  Both  of  these  are  large  trees,  the  Tun- 
inirrut  reaching  a  height  of  150  teet.  Closely  akin 
t<>  the  true  chestnuts  is  the  California!)  Chinquapin 
''•utnnnfntis  Chryxophylla). 

The  Horse-CIIESTN  L'T  ( sEscidus  Hippocastan  um ) 
i*  i  wholly  distinct  Sapindaceous  tree,  suppose<l  to 
have  been  introduced  from  Asia  about  the  middle 
ot  Utter  half  of  the  16th  century  ;  and  of  which 
tbe  exceptionally  magnilicent  foliage  and  blossom, 
rapid  growth,  stately  size,  and  general  effect  have 
made  it  a  favourite  among  arboriculturists,  though 
the  titnlier  is  soft  und  of  little  value.  It  forms 
►insularly  eflective  avenues  :  those  of  Bushy  Park 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace  near  London  are  well 
known  and  largely  visited,  particularly  when  in 


Branch,  with  Blossom,  of  Home-chestnut 
.A"."- ■lint  Hiftjtocn*tanuin)l 
«.  vertical  section  of  single  flower;  b,  fruit ;  e,  a  single  seed, 
its  c<«l  partly  removed. 


flower.  The  palmate  leaves  and  terminal  racemes 
or  panicles  need  no  description,  while  the  charac- 
teristic 3-lolied,  thick,  prickly  capsule,  with  its  one 
w  two  (rarely  three  fully  developed)  beautifully 
marked  and  coloured  seeds,  is  among  the  most 
familiar  recollections  of  childish  treasure- trove  in 
early  autumn.    Other  species  and  varieties  have 


also  been  introduced,  of  which  jE.  indica  is  prob- 
ably the  handsomest.  At.  rubieunda,  the  so-called 
scarlet-Howered  horse-chestnut,  although  sometimes 
described  as  a  native  of  North  America,  is  perhaps 
only  a  variety  of  the  preceding.  The  American 
species  of  .Esculus  and  its  practically  indistinguish- 
able ally,  a  sub  genus  I'avia,  are  popularly  termed 
Buck-eye.  None  is  so  beautiful,  oral  least  possesses 
such  a  combination  of  localities,  as  the  common 
horse-chestnut ;  but  P.  ralifornica,  although  only 
reaching  a  height  of  12  to  15  feet,  has  a  singular 
wealth  of  fragrant  blossom.  /'.  rubra,  with  its 
many  varieties,  is  the  Bed  Buck-eye. 

In  (Queensland  the  seeds  of  CttttaH0Spermu$H,  a 
leguminous  tree,  are  sometimes  eaten  like  chestnuts, 
and  so  called  ;  similarly  is  it  at  the  Cape  with  the 
seeds  of  Jlraftcjuiti  ste/lutum,  a  Proteaceoiis  plant. 
The  so-called  trater  chestnut  of  Europe  is  the 
curious  horned  nut  of  Trapa  natans  (order  Halora- 
giace:e),  and  is  an  article  of  food  in  southern 
Europe,  China,  ami  Cashmere.    See  T  If  A  PA. 

Chef  ham.  Humphrey  ( 1580-1653),  a  Man- 
chester merchant  and  cloth  manufacturer,  founder 
of  a  hluecoat  hospital  ami  of  a  public  library  at 
Manchester  (q.v.).    See  BooK-cti  it. 

C  lie  if  lo.  Hknry,  a  dramatist  and  pamphleteer 
of  the  16th  century,  was  editor  of  Greene's  (>roat's~ 
north  of  Wit  (1592),  wrote  thirteen  plays  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  was  part  author  of  thirty  five 
others,  including  Rubin  Hood  in  two  parts,  Patient 
Grisel,  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Hit  final  (in  in,  and 
Jane  Shore.  In  Meres  s  Palladia  Tamiii  ( 151)8 )  he 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  'the  best  for  coined  v 
amongst  us.'  Of  his  other  works,  his  Kind-Hurl  a 
DrMme  ( 1508?)  and  Englande's  Mourning  Garment 
( 1603)  are  of  interest,  tlie  former  as  containing  an 
apology  undoubtedly  intended  for  Shakes]»care  as 
one  on those  whom  Creene  had  attacked  ;  the  latter, 
a  stanza  supposed  to  lie  addressed  to  Shakespeare 
as  'Bilver-tonged  Melicert.'  Chettlo  diet!  alsnit 
1607. 

Chevalier,  an  honorary  title  given,  especially 
in  the  18th  century,  to  younger  sons  of  Frencn 
noble  families.  Brought  up  in  comparative  luxury, 
and  left  at  the  death  of  their  fathers  almost  entirely 
unprovided  for,  these  men  generally  lived  at  the 
expense  of  others,  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  parasites, 
even  when  they  did  not  prefer  recourse  to  such  less 
honourable  means  of  livelihood  as  gave  occasion  to 
the  synonym  for  swindler,  chevalier  d'industric. 
In  the  plays  of  the  18th  century  the  chevalier  is  a 
constant  figure. — Both  the  Old  and  Young  Pretender 
were  called  the  Chevalier  by  their  partisans. 

Chevalier*  MirHKt,  an  eminent  French 
economist,  was  liorn  at  Limoges,  January  13,  1806, 
and  was  trained  aa  an  engineer.  At  first  an 
ardent  St  Simonian  and  busy  contributor  to  the 
Globe,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Enfantin, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  compilation  of  the 
famous  propagandist  Lirrc  Xourenu.  After  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  183*2,  he  hnd  the  prudence 
to  retract  ail  that  he  had  written  in  the  Globe  con- 
trary to  Christianity  and  against  marriage.  Soon 
after  he  was  sent  "by  Thiers  to  inquire  into  the 
svstems  of  water  and  railway  communication  in 
tlie  United  States.  In  1837  he  published  his  chief 
work,  Des  Interrts  Materiefs  en  Frame.  He  was 
made  a  councillor  of  state  in  1838,  and  was 
appointed  in  1840  to  the  chair  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  College  de  France.  In  1845  he  was  returned 
by  Aveyron  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  made  onslaughts  that  were 
never  met  upon  the  socialism  of  Louis  Blanc  in 
Questions  de  I'ravai/leurs,  as  well  as  in  the  Uevue 
dc#  Deux  Mondes  anil  the  Journal  des  Dfbats. 
A  numlier  of  these  vigorous  and  masterly  article* 
were   collected    under   the    titles,    Lettrts  tut 
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I' Organisation  t/u  Travail  (1848)  and  Qitestions 
politique*  et  sociales  (1852).  A  free-trader  in 
economies,  Chevalier  in  1800  aided  Cobden  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  commercial  treaty  lietween 
France  and  England.  For  this  he  was  created  a 
senator  and  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  great  exhibitions 
at  London  (1862)  and  Pari*  ( 1807").  He  died  at 
Montpellier,  28th  November  1879. 

Chevaux-de-Frise  (Fr.,  4  Friesland  hone*,' 
so  called  as  having  been  first  used  in  Fries- 
land  during  the  wars  of  the  17th  century)  is  a 
military  obstacle   of   the   form   shown   in  the 


Che  vaox-de  •  Friae. 


figure.  It  is  difficult  to  make  unless  skilled 
lalwur  and  the  necessary  materials,  such  as  iron 
railings,  gas-pipes  or  hop-poles,  are  at  hand,  but 
is  kept  in  a  fortress  as  an  article  of  store.  The 
pattern  used  by  the  Hritish  armv  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  iron  tul»e,  6  feet  long  and  about  5  inches 
in  diameter,  pierced  with  12  lioles  to  receive  as 
many  spears  of  the  same  length,  which  are  packed 
in  the  tube  when  not  required.  Several  lengths 
connected  by  chains  may  l>e  used  as  l>arriers  or  as 
obstacles  in  the  ditch  of  a  fort,  or  in  anv  place 
where  required.  It  is,  however,  generally  easy 
t<>  roll  them  out  of  the  way,  though  at  the  siege 
of  Badajoz,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  one  formed 
of  sword-blades  qxed  into  lieams  of  wood,  and 
placet!  in  the  breach,  was  found  to  be  a  very 
serious  obstacle  by  the  Hritish  storming  party. 
Chevet.  See  Apse. 

Cheviot  Hills  ■'  mountain-range  occupying 
contiguous  parts  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland 
and  Hox burgh,  on  the  English  and  Scotch  borders, 
and  running  35  miles  from  near  the  junction  of  the 
Till  and  Tweed,  in  the  NE.,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Liddel,  in  the  S\V.  The  principal  |>oints  are 
Cheviot  Hill  (2670  feet)  and  Peel  Fell  ( 1904 ).  West 
of  Carter  Fell,  these  hills  chiefly  consist  of  Silurian 
rocks  overlaid  by  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  Lower 
Carboniferous  strata,  with  which  various  igneous 
rooks  are  associated.  The  east  portion  of  the  range, 
including  higher  and  more  or  less  conical  and 
abrupt  hills,  is  built  up  almost  exclusively  of 
ancient  lava-Hows  and  tolls  (porphvrite  and  por- 
phvrito-tulT),  which  are  traversed  by  a  mass  of 
augite-granite,  and  by  veins  of  felsite,  dikes  of 
basalt.  &c.  In  the  Cheviot  Hills  are  the  sources  of 
the  Liddel,  Tyne,  Coquet,  ami  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Tweed.  G route  abound,  and  the  golden 
eagle  is  occasionally  seen.  These  hills  afford  pas- 
ture for  the  Cheviots,  a  superior  breed  of  sheep. 
They  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  contest 
between  the  English  and  Scotch,  and  the  name  is 
commemorated  in  that  of  the  famous  old  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase,  for  the  history  in  which  see  OTTER- 
Bl'RN.  See  five  articles  by  Professor  James  Geikie 
in  (iood  Word*  (1870). 

C'hevreul,  Michel  EUGENE,  a  great  French 
chemist,  ls»rn  at  Angers,  August  31,  1786.  At 
seventeen  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  pursued  the 
Btudv  of  chemistry  at  the  College  of  France,  under 
the  famous  Vauquelin,  with  such  zeal  and  success 
that  at  twenty  he  was  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
the  laboratory.  He  next  lectured  at  the  College 
Charlemagne,  and  was  appointed  special  professor 
of  Chemistry  in  charge  ot  the  dyeing  department 


at  the  Gobelins.  In  1826  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1830  became  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  One  of  his 
earliest  discoveries  was  that  of  margarine,  oleine, 
and  stearine  in  oils  and  fats.  His  studies  in  fatty 
bodies  and  his  theory  of  saponification  opened 
up  vast  industries.  Between  the  years  1828  and 
1804  Chevreul  studied  colours,  publishing  important 
memoirs  from  time  to  time.  This  patriarch  of  the 
scientific  world,  '  le  doyen  des  etudiants  de  Franc?, 
as  he  loved  to  be  called,  kept  up  his  studies  to  an 
age  seen  by  but  few.  In  1880  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. A  medal  was  struck,  and  a  grand  fete  given 
at  the  Museum  in  his  honour,  while  he  was  presented 
with  his  bust  by  his  colleagues  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Chevreul  was  F.R.S.  and  a  Commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Besides  paj>er<  and  me- 
moirs innumerable  in  the  learned  journals,  he  pub- 
lished works  on  dyeing  (1831),  on  the  optical  effect* 
of  silk  stuffs,  on  colours  and  their  application  totiw 
industrial  arts  (1804),  and  histories  of  chemical  sci- 
ence (1806)  and  of  theories  of  matter  (1878).  Hi*  De 
la  Baguette  divinatoire,  dn  Pendule  tj-plorateur  et 
dei  Tablet  tournantes  (1854),  is  the  l»est  iiook  on  the 
subject*  which  it  treats.    Died  April  9,  1889. 

Chevron,  in  Architecture,  a  moulding  in  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  chevrons,  otherwise  called 
a  zigzag  moulding.    In  general,  it  is  characteristic 


of  Norman  architecture,  but  is  also  found  with  the 
)inted  arch,  during  the  transition  period  from 
orman  to  Early  English. 
Chevron,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  formed  of 
two  bands,  joined  together  at  the  top,  and  descend- 
ing to  the  extremities  of  the  shield  in  the  form  of 


Chevron.       ChevroneL     Per  Chevron. 


a  pair  of  compasses.    ChevroneJ,  a  diminutive— half 
the  size—  of  the  chevron. 

Chevron  is  also  the  name  of  a  V-shaped  hand 
of  worsted  braid  or  gold  lace,  worn  on  tlie  sleeve 
by  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  British  army  a* 
a  badge  of  rank.    Four  chevrons  indicate  a  ser 

I  geant-maior  or  staff-sergeant,  three  a  sergeant,  two 
a  corporal,  and  one  a  bombardier  in  the  artillery, 
a  second  corporal  in  the  engineers,  and  a  lance- 
corporal  in  other  branches.  Good -conduct  badges 
are  precisely  similar,  but  the  point  is  upwards  in- 
stead of  downwards.  They  are  worn  by  non-com- 
missioned officers  Itelow  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and 
bv  private  soldiers  as  well.  A  similar  use  is  made 
of  chevrons  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Chevrotains,  or  Moi\sedeer  ( Tragulidtr),  a  -f 
family  of  small  ungulates,  intermediate  between 
true  deer  and  hogs.  The  family  includes  two 
genera,  Tragulus  and  Hvomoschus,  often  confused 
with  musk-deer,  with  wnich  they  have  no  special 
connection.    As  to  characters  it  may  lie  noted  that 

|  they  have  no  upper  front  teeth,  but  well  developed 
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point*!  amines,  especially-  in  tho  males  ;  there  are 
tour  complete  toes  on  each  foot ;  there  are  no  horns 
nor  muRk  glands ;  the  stomach  has  no  distinct 
roan .v plies,  and  thus  only  three  chambers;  the 
placenta  is  diffuse.  Tragulus  is  represented  by  a 
number  of  small  species  from  southern  and  south- 
eastern Asia,  Malay  Archipelago,  &c. ;  T.jumnnirus 
v  much  eaten.  Hyotnoschus  is  represented  by  a 
single  species  (  //.  aquatieus)  from  the  west  coast 
ot  Africa.  It  is  rather  larger  and  stouter  than 
Tragulus,  and  has  aquatic  habits.  The  family 
date*  fmm  the  Miocene  period.    See  Ungulata. 

-  Chevy  Chase.   See  Ottkrburn. 

^  ( hewing-ffuui,  a  preparation  the  use  of  which 
ha»  become  a  widespread  habit  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  made  from  a  gum  called  ChicU,  pro- 
duced by  n  Mexican  tree  allied  to  the  india-rubW 
tree.  and  first  imported  in  1867  with  a  view  to  its 
employment  in  india-rubber  manufacture.  The 
gam  is  sweetened,  and  may  be  flavoured  with 
peppermint,  liquorice,  tolu,  or  other  llavouring 
rabstances.  Spruce-gum  is  also  much  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

,  Cheyenne,  capital  of  the  state  of  Wyoming, 
»  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Laramie 
Mountains,  at  the  height  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  m  an  important  station  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Kailnwd  at  its  junction  with  the  Denver  Pacific  ami 
Colorado  Cent  nil  railroads,  and  is  106  miles  X.  of 
Denver,  and  510  miles  \V.  of  Omaha.  C.'<ial  and 
iron  are  nmnd  in  its  neigh bourhood.  Chevenne, 
willed  in  1367,  had  in  1870  a  population  of"  1450; 
in  \m  3456  ;  in  1890,  11,690. 

-  Cheyenne  Indians,  a  warlike  branch  of  the 
Algonquin  stock,  originally  on  the  Red  Kiver 
of  tue  North,  later  on  the  Chevenne  Kiver  in 
Wyoming  and  as  far  south  as  the  Arkansas.  From 
1S61  to  IH67  the  government  had  frequent  wars 
*aJ  other  troubles  with  them.  To  the  number  of 
2137  they  are  now  ( 1891 )  settled  in  Oklahoma. 

Ctaevne,  Geo  roe,  physician,  was  horn  in  1671 

at  Methlick,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and,  after  studving 
at  Edinburgh  under  Pitcairn,  started  a  London 
practice  in  1702.  in  which  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Full  living  made  him 
enormously  fat  (thirty-two  stone  weight),  as  well 
a>  asthmatic,  but  from  a  strict  adherence  to  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet  be  derived  so  much  benefit  that 
he  recommended  it  in  all  the  later  of  his  dozen 
mMical  treatises,  which  included  A  New  Theory 
<>f  Fetxr*  (1701);  Philosoph  teal  Principles  of 
Natural  Religion  (1705);  Esmty  of  Health  and 
L',iy?  Life  (1725),  and  The  English  Malady,  a 
Tmtue  on  Nervous  Disorders  (1733).  Chevne 
•iied  at  Bath,  13th  April  1743. 

_  Cheyne,  Thomas  Kelly,  one  of  the  foremost 
Old  Testament  scholars  in  England,  was  Wn  in 
London.  September  18,  1841.  Educated  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School  and  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  he  carried  off  among  other  honours  the 
'  haneellor's  medal  for  the  English  essay,  and  he- 
time  Fellow  of  Balliol  College  in  1869."  He  was 
r*rtorof  Tendring  in  Essex  from  1881  to  1885,  when 
w  was  appointed  Oriel  professor  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  Canon  of 
Rochester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Revision  Company,  and  has  contributed 
many  articles  on  biblical  questions  to  the  magazines 
and  reviews.  A  critic  of  ripe  scholarship  and  re- 
markable clearness  in  exposition,  free  from  the 
tendency  to  rash  destructivencss  that  mars  the 
*ork  of  so  many  of  the  best  contemporary  critics  in 
"•rmany,  he  has  done  much  to  advance  biblical 
wence  in  England  without  weakening  the  real 
tattmsw  of  the  faith.  His  chief  books  are  The 
Prvphccu*  of  Isaiah  ( 1880 ;  3d  ed.  1885) ;  Exposi- 


tion of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  (1883);  Book 
of  Psalms  (1888);  Introduction  to  Isaiah  (1895); 
Isaiah  (revised  text  and  translation,  1897). 

ChhaUsKarh  is  the  south-east  division  of  the 
Central  Provinces  of  India,  with  an  area,  incjuding 
feudatory  states,  of  '25,013  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  3,115,997. 
It  is  mainly  a  vast,  fertile,  grain-producing  plateau. 
Dongargaou  is  the  capital. 

Chiabrcra,  Gabrikllo.  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  Savona,  8th  June  15.V2.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  after  whose  death 
he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  (  ornaro,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  for  revenging  himself  upon  a 
Roman  nobleman  who  had  wronged  him.  He 
married  at  fifty,  and  after  an  easy  and  well-spent 
life,  died  at  eighty-live,  )4th  October  1037.  Chia- 
brera's  poetical  faculty  blossomed  late.  An  en- 
thusiastic student  of  Greek,  he  conceived  a  great 
admiration  of  Pindar,  and  strove  not  unsuccessfully 
to  imitate  him.  He  was  not  less  happy  in  catching 
the  naif  and  pleasant  spirit  of  Anacreon  ;  his  can- 
zonette  being  distinguished  for  their  ease  and 
elegance,  while  his  Lettere  Famialiari  was  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  the  poetical  epistle  into 
Italian  literature.  Chiabrera  also  wrote  several 
epics,  buddies,  and  dramatic  poems.  Collections 
of  his  lyrics,  under  the  title  Rime,  were  published 
at  Rome  in  1718  (3  vols.),  at  Venice  in  1737  (5 
vols.),  and  at  Milan  in  1WI7  (3  vols.).  Prefixed  is 
a  naif  but  interesting  fragment  of  autobiography. 

Chla'na  ( ancient  Clanis ),  a  river  of  Central  Ital  v, 
originally  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  watering  tfie 
perfectly  level  V'al  d'i  Chiann,  which  its  overflow 
(see  Cmusi)  rendered  once  the  most  pestilential 
district  of  Italy.  The  bed  was  deepened  in  1789 
1816,  and  in  1823  extensive  hydraulic  works  were 
undertaken  for  further  improving  the  river-course, 
and  for  leading  a  northern  brunch,  through  canals, 
to  the  river  Arno,  a  few  miles  below  Arezzo,  the 
southern  stream  reaching  the  Tiber  through  the 
Paglia  at  Orvieto.  The  double  stream  is  60  miles 
long,  and  4  to  1  mile  broad  ;  and  the  district  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  all  Italy. 

ChJnntl,  an  Italian   mountain- range,  in   tho  A 
province  of  Siena,  clothed  with  olive  and  mulberry 
trees  and  vines  ;  the  mountain  gives  name  to  an 
excellent  ret!  wine  grown  here. 

Chiapas,  Las,  a  state  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific, 
adjoining  (Guatemala.  Largely  a  part  of  the  table- 
land of  Central  America,  it  enjoys  a  delicious 
climate  ;  and  where  the  navigable  Rio  Chiapas  cuts 
through  the  middle  of  the  plateau,  the  valleys  are 
among  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  republic, 
although  the  country  is  still  almost  everywhere 
clot  lied  with  primeval  forest.  Area,  27,250  square 
miles;  pop.  270,000,  chiefly  aborigines.  Capital, 
San  Cristobal.  Xear  Palenque,  one  of  its  towns, 
are  most  extensive  and  magnificent  ruins. 

t'hiaramon'te.  a  town  of  Sicily,  30  nnlcs  W. 
of  Syracuse,  with  trade  in  wine.    Pop.  9304. 

Chia'ri,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  13  miles  W.  of 
Brescia  by  rail,  with  manufactures  of  silk.  At  one 
time  strongly  fortified,  it  is  memorable  for  the 
victory  here  of  the  Austrian*,  under  Prince  Eugene, 
over  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  Villeroi,  '2d 
September  1701.    Pop.  5999. 

Chlar-OSCn'r©  (Ital.),  an  artistic  term,  com- 
posed of  two  Italian  words,  the  one  of  which 
signifies  light,  the  other  darkness  or  sliadow.  But 
chiar  oscuro  signifies  neither  light  nor  shadow ; 
neither  is  it  adequately  described  bv  saving  that 
it  is  the  art  of  disposing  of  both  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  a  picture,  so  long  as  either  is  reganled 
apart  from  the  other.  It  is  rather  the  art  of 
representing  light  in  shadow  and  shadow  in  light, 
so  that  the  parts  represented  in  shadow  shall  'still 
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have  the  clearness  and  warmth  of  those  in  light, 
and  those  in  light  the  depth  and  softness  of  theme 
in  shadow.  It  it*  not  the  making  of  the  one  die 
softly  and  gradually  away  into  the  other,  hut  the 
preservation  of  both  in  combination,  as  we  con- 
stantly sec  it  in  nature,  when  the  light  is  not  the 
mere  glare  of  the  sun  striking  on  a  particular  ( 
object,  nor  the  shadow  the  entire  absence  of  the  ; 
influence  of  light.  That  the  skilful  treatment  of  I 
chiar  oscuro  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  is 
plain  enough  from  the  very  small  number  of  artists 
who  ever  attain  to  it.  Still,  it  is  a  branch  of  art 
without  the  mastery  of  which  no  painting  can  l»c 
successful  in  any  department.  It  is  as  indispens- 
able in  portrait-painting  as  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  ideal  arts  ;  and  though  a  just  and  even  a 
lofty  conception  of  the  subject  may  be  distinctly 
imlieated  by  attention  to  form  alone,  it  is  lm- 
jMtssihle  that  its  realisation  can  ever  be  satisfac- 
torily accomplished  bv  any  one  who  has  not 
mastered  this  most  subtle  mode  of  handling  colours. 
The  only  mode  by  which  a  knowledge  of  chiar- 
oscuro can  )>e  attained,  so  as  to  apply  it  to 
practice,  is  by  studying  it  as  exhibited'  in  the 
works  of  such  painters  as  Titian,  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Correggio. 

Chiastolite,  a  variety  of  the  mineral  Anda- 
lusite  (q.v.). 

4'hia  varl,  a  port  of  Italy,  24  miles  ESE.  of 
Genoa  by  rail,  with  a  number  of  fine  churches  and 
palaces,  fisheries,  and  Mime  trade.    Pop.  8582. 

Chiavenna,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  beautifully 
situated  to  the  north  of  Lake  Como,  on  the  way 
to  the  Spliigen  Pass.    Pop.  2848. 

Chica*  a  dyestuff  giving  an  orange-red  colour 
to  cotton.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of 
a  species  of  Bignonia  (B.  chica),  a  climber  of  the 
banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco.  The 
Indians  nse  it  for  painting  their  bodies.  See 
HhjnoniackjE.—  Chica,  or  Chicha,  is  also  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  beer  made  from  Maize  (q.v.). 

Chicat'ole,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Ganjam, 
in  the  Madras  province,  on  the  Languliya  River, 
567  miles  XE.  ot  Madras  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 
For  many  years  it  was  a  military  Btation,  and  has 
a  reputation  for  muslins.    Pop.  J891 )  15,587. 

OhicilgO  (pron.  She  lath' -go),  the  second  largest 
city  on  the  American  continent,  and  the  most  re- 
markable example  of  rapid  and  CnpTTlfM  lww  JM,  „4 
Buiwtantial  municipal  growth  in  iwd  in  n>*  i  s.  h,  j.  b. 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  iu*t",G-""; 
commercial,  financial,  and  political  metropolis  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains.   It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  I 
River,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  41  "  . 
52'  N.  lat,  and  87*  35'  W.  long.,  and  covers  an  aica  ! 
of  187  square  miles.    The  Chicago  River  intersect"  i 
the  city  first  into  the  north  and  south  sides,  and 
then  by  its  two  main  forks,  parallel  with  the  lake, 
forms  a  western  division,  these  divisions  being  con- 
nected by  three  tunnels  and  fifty  swinging  bridges, 
of  which  three  are  used  by  elevated  railways. 

The  early  French  explorers  Joliet  and  Marquette 
visited  the  spot  in  1673,  where  they  found  the  port- 
age used  by  the  Indians  to  pass  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence.  A  church 
and  fort  were  built  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  by 
the  French,  but  their  possession  of  the  place  was 
never  continuous,  that  practically  W^'i  lining  with 
the  building  of  'Fort  Dearborn*  in  1X04  by  the 
Americans,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  wrested 
from  the  French  by  the  British.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  after  that  Chicago  was  little  more  than  a 
trading  post,  suffering  from  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes common  to  the  frontier,  its  growth  being 
best  shown  by  the  United  States  censuses,  viz.  : 


1X50,  29,«Hi3;  I860,  112,172;  1870,  298,977:  1880, 
503,185  ;  I  MHO.  1,090,850.  In  1892  the  school  census 
gave  the  city  a  population  of  1.43X.0I0,  which 
was  increased  to  1,616,635  by  the  census  of  1896; 
the  l>e*t  estimate  for  1897  was  1,752,000,  and  for 
January  I,  1890,  1.8.V>,000 ;  but  the  United  States 
census  of  1900  lowered  this  to  1,698,575. 

From  the  date  of  its  incorporation  Chicago  liter- 
ally liegan  to  rise  out  of  its  antediluvian  mud, 
ju«t  as  subsequently  it  rose  aliove  the  ashes  of 
the  inoHt  devastating  fire  of  all  history.  The  city 
ordinances  required  streets  to  be  graded  some  8 
to  12  feet  above  the  natural  level.  Houses  of  all 
sizes  were  jacked  up  to  the  new  grade  of  the  streets, 
and  these  gradually  l>ecame  among  the  finest  busi- 
ness anil  pleasure  thoroughfares  in  America.  With 
some  half  a  dozen  diagonal  exceptions,  these  streets 
arc  laid  out  at  right  angles  with  mathematical 
regularity.  The  minimum  width  is  60  feet,  but 
those  on  the  quarter  section  (half-mile  lines)  are 
70,  while  State  street  is  100,  ami  some  of  the 
boulevard-*  are  120  feet.  Including  the  boule- 
vards, which  are  under  the  control  of  Park  com- 
missions, the  streets  of  Chicago  measure  over  2100 
miles,  and  they  are  daily  being  extended  into  the 
prairies  to  the  south,  west,  and  north,  which  are 
now  covered  by  the  richest  market  gardens  in  the 
world  near  a  great  city.  Almost  before  these  street* 
are  staked  out,  drained,  and  curlied  they  are  occupied 
by  street  car  lines,  of  which  there  are  ten,  having  a 
total  length  of  over  500  miles  and  stretching  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  in  all  directions.  Some  of 
these  carry  passengers  from  the  outskirts  to  the 
business  centre,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  for  the 
single  fare  of  five  cents.  Originally  operated  by 
horses,  these  are  now  almost  exclusively  worked  by 
the  cable  or  electric  trolley  systems. 

Chicago  lioasts  a  park  system  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world.  It  embraces  Lincoln  Park  along  the 
lake  on  the  north  side,  Jackson  Park  on  the  lake 
south,  Washington  Park  two  miles  west  of  the 
latter,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Midway 
Plaisance  of  World's  Fair  fame,  and  Douglas,  Gar- 
field, and  Humboldt  Parks.  These  parks  are  linked 
together  byparked  Ixuilevardstweritv-six  miles  long, 
and  are  each  accessible  by  boulevard's  from  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  the  city.  The  total  road  mileage  in 
the  park  system  approaches  100  miles.  Besides  the 
parks  mentioned,  Chicago  is  now  engaged  in  re- 
claiming 163  acres  of  land  from  the  lake  immediately 
in  front  of  the  business  centre.  When  this  work  is 
completed,  the  total  park  area  of  the  city  will  lie  2 169 
miles.  Jackson  Park,  to  the  south-east  of  the  city, 
was  the  scene  of  the  national  Columbian  Kx|>osition 
or  World's  Fair,  which  o|tened  May  1,  1893,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  The  leading  architect1*  of 
America  had  been  given  eartc-blancke  to  design 
and  construct  giant  buildings  upon  a  common  scale 
so  that  they  would  complement  each  other  by  con- 
trasts and  blend  in  a  whole  of  wondrous  consist- 
ency and  beauty.  The  result  was  the  White  City. 
The  area  occupied  for  the  exposition  was  633  acres. 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  buildings  may  be 
gained  from  that  of  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  building.  This  was  1687  feet  long  by  787  wide, 
and  covered  30$  acres  of  ground.  The  exposition 
remained  open  until  October  30,  1893,  and  was 
visited  by  23,529,400  persons.  Its  cost  was  over 
$18,000,000.  the  citizens  of  Chicago  Waring  the 
enormous  loss  represented  in  the  difference  between 
the  expense  and  the  receipts,  amounting  to  over 
810.000,000. 

Chicago  has  the  finest  water  supply  and  system 
of  any  large  city  in  the  world.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  depths  of  Lake  Michigan  through  four  tunnels 
extending  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the  sliore. 
As  the  lake  is  fed  by  subterranean  springs  through 
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jne  at  a  depth  reaching  1000  feet,  the  purity 
as  well  as  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  this  supply 
is  evident.  The  danger  of  its  contamination  from 
the  sewage  of  a  city  rapidly  approaching  two  mil- 
lions, led  10  1889  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  to  cut  a 
monster  canal  from  the  Chicago  Kiver  to  Joliet  on 
the  Desplaines  Kiver.  a  distance  of  30  miles,  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  city's  sewage, 
after  it*  dilution  by  600,000  cuhic  feet  of  lake  water 
per  minute,  and  the  ultimate  utilization  as  a  ship 
canal  to  connect  Chicago  with  New  Orleans  and 
the  (iulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Mississippi.  This  canal 
was  commenced  in  1891,  ami  was  expected  to  he 
completed  in  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  $22,01)0,000 ; 
but  by  July  1,  1807,  the  cost  had  amounted  to 
$24,0u),000,  and  it  was  not  until  January  17,  1000, 
that  the  canal  was  opened.  Through  ten  miles  of 
its  course  it  is  200  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep,  cut 
through  the  solid  rock  ;  the  minimum  depth  is  22 
feet.  It  is  altogether  one  of  the  great  engineering 
works  of  the  century. 

The  health  of  the  city  is  as  phenomenal  as  the 
growth  of  Chicago  itself.  For  the  year  ending  March 
31.  1HU7,  calculated  on  a  school  census  notoriously 
below  the  actual  population,  the  death-rate  of  the 
city  »■«!»  14  "22  per  1000.  The  weather  bureau  gives 
Chicago  the  lead  with  more  miles  of  wintf  per 
annum  than  anv  other  observation  station  in 
America.   Hence  its  sobriquet  of  '  The  Windy  City.' 

A  railway  map  of  the  United  States  shows  that 
Chicago  is  the  rail  centre  of  the  continent.  Over 
114.000  miles  of  railroad,  or  more  than  one-half  of 
the  mileage  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  converge  here.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
forwarded  %ria  the  Chicago  lines  during  1890  was 
4.535.440  tons.  Chicago  U  a  port  of  entry  ;  this  in- 
land city  is  the  greatest  shipping  port  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  1896,  8663  vessels  arrived  at  Chicago  and 
*773  cleared.  A  remarkable  change  has  recently 
come  over  the  size  of  tho  vessels  entering  Chicago. 
In  H90  there  were  10, .507  entered  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  5,138,253  ;  the  8663  which  entered  last  year 
bad  a  tonnage  of  6.481,152. 

The  Union  Stock -yards,  situated  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  city,  compose  the  largest  live- 
stock market  in  the  world.  They  cover  over  400 
acres  of  land  and  have  accommodations  for  25,000 
head  of  cattle.  150,000  hogs,  20,000  sheep,  and 
*  tabling  for  1000  horses.  The  receipts  of  live-stock 
handled  here  in  1896  comprised  2,600,476  cattle, 
I3H.337  calves,  7,659,472  hogs.  3.590.655  sheep,  and 
1U5.978  hordes,  aggregating  14.094,918  head,  valued 
at  1187,745.655,  received  in  277,437  cars.  The  ship- 
ments of  dressed  beef  made  from  Chicago  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  amounted  for  the  year  1S1M»  to 
the  enormous  total  of  980,930,688  pounds. 

The  citv  is  also  the  largest  grain  market  in  the 
world.  Of  the  grand  total  of 612.714,283  bushels 
of  flour  and  grain  received  at  the  eight  principal 
grain  centres  of  the  United  States  in  1896,  no  less 
than  253,802.134,  or  not  far  from  one-half,  were 
received  at  Chicago. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  to  the  city  is  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence of  its  tall  buildings  called  'sky-scrapers.' 
All  the  weight  of  these  immense  structures  is  car- 
ried on  a  riveted  steel  framework  instead  of  walls  of 
masonry.  In  fact,  the  steel  frame  carries  the  outer 
•Lssll.  Their  foundations  are  laid  on  cross-sections 
of  *teel  beams  einliedded  in  cement  built  right  on 
the  top  of  the  sulwtratum  of  blue  clay  which  un- 
derlies the  whole  city.  This  settles  gradually  and 
regularly  from  6  to  8  inches  as  the  building  goes  up, 
anil  then  stops,  affording  a  foundation  seemingly  as 
firm  ai  if  laid  on  the  eternal  rock.  These  builchngs 
( twenty  stories  tall )  have  stood  as  stiff  in  an  84-mile 
gale  as  solid  masonry. 
Chicago  has  many  public  buildings  noteworthy 


for  their  architectural  beauty,  among  which  the  Art 
lustituteand  the  Public  Library  on  Michigan  Boule- 
vard and  the  Newberry  Library  facing  Washington 
Square  on  the  north  side  are  especially  worthy  of 
study.  The  city-hall  and  county  court-house  are 
twin  buildings  occupying  au  entire  block.  They 
are  built  of  Silurian  limestone  and  Maine  granite, 
and  are  more  noticeable  for  their  massiveueHs  and 
cost  ($6,000,000)  than  beauty.  The  Auditorium  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best-appointed  public  halls  in 
the  country.  Chicago  is  amply  supplied  with  thea- 
tres and  music  halls,  and  has  sucli  large  hotel  ac- 
commodations that  it  is  known  as  the  great  conven- 
tion city  of  the  continent 

The  vicinity  of  cheap  coal-fields  and  its  splendid 
transportation  facilities  have  made  Chicago  a  great 
manufacturing  centre.  In  1890  it  hud  3250  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  $190,000,000 
capital,  giving  employment  to  177,0*8)  persons,  who 
received  890,200.000  in  wages,  with  an  annual 
product  valued  at  8338,000,000.  The  volume  of  the 
wholesale  trade  of  Chicago  for  the  same  year  was 
8486,600,000.  Chieagoha845 banks, withatotal  capi- 
tal of  $33,000,000  and  deposits  (DecemWr  17,  1896) 
amounting  to  $184,000,000.  The  bank  clearings  for 
lK96wcrc  $4,413,054,108.  In  1892,  Wfore  the  panic 
of  theensuingyear,  theyamounted  to $5,135, 771, 186. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  Chicago  for  the  year  1896  was  $244. 
357,286,  upon  which  the  rate  of  taxation  was  5-03 
per  $100.  This  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  its  true 
value,  being  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  should  be, 
the  assessment  being  kept  down  because  the  rate  of 
the  tax  permissible  is  excessive. 

Chicago  spends  more  than  $6,000,000  a  year  on  its 
system  of  public  schools.  Of  this  amount  $3,843,504 
was  paid  for  salaries  for  teachers  alone  in  1896. 
The  enrolment  of  pupils  for  that  year  was  213,825. 
The  private  parochial  and  denominntionnl  schools 
of  the  city  afford  education  to  about  .50,000  pupils. 
In  1892  the  University  of  Chicago,  founded  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  was  opened.  It  has  a  grand  quad- 
rangle of  granite  building  situate  on  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  with  accommodations  for  over  2000  pupils*. 
Its  endowment  and  building  funds  now  amount  to 
over  $12,000,000,  of  which  sum  Mr  Rockefeller  has 
$7,426,000.     The  Yerkes 


contributed  $7,426,000.  The  Yerkes  observatory 
at  Lake  Geneva,  74  miles  from  the  city,  which 
1  toasts  the  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world,  is  a 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  libraries  Chicago  easily  takes  first  rank  among 
American  cities.  Its  public  library,  founded  after 
the  fire  ami  supported  by  taxation,  contains  160,287 
volume*.  A  new  building  has  just  U'en  completed 
for  it  at  a  cost  of  $2,200,000.  The  Newl>crry  Li- 
brary has  a  building  that  cost  $500,000  and  an  en- 
dowment of  over  $2,000,000.  The  John  Crernr 
Library  has  25,000  volumes  and  an  endowment  of 
over  $2,000,000.  and  there  are  many  other  smaller 
libraries,  notably  those  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  and  the  Lewis  Institute,  with  a  foundation 
of  over  $1,000,000.  The  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
which  is  an  outcome  of  the  Columbian  Exjiosition, 
has  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000  and  a  collection 
of  remarkable  scope  contributed  by  numerous  ex- 
hibitors at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  great  fire  of  Sunday,  October",  1871,  laid  the 
business  heart  of  the  city  in  ashes.  Some  17,450 
buildings  were  burned,  98,500  persons — one-third  of 
the  population — were  rendered  homeless,  and  about 
200  lives  were  lost.  The  total  money  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  $190,000,000,  with  the  result  that  scores 
of  fire  insurance  companies  were  ruined.  Not  a 
scar  of  that  terrible  conflagration  is  visible  to-day. 
In  the  place  of  the  cheap  wooden  structures  and 
wretched  pavements  of  the  sixties,  a  city  of  mag- 
nificent tire-proof  buddings  and  grand  thoroughfares 
has  arisen,  with  the  best  water  supply  and  fire  de- 
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partment  in  the  world,  both  the  children  of  that 
MJreat  Fin*.'  See  Andreas'  Hintory  of  Chicago 
(Chicago,  1885). 

Chicha.  See  Stkuci  lia. 

Chicken',  one  of  over  fifty  rained  towns  in  the 
Mexican  proviuce  of  Yucatan",  a  few  miles  WSW. 
of  Valladolid,  with  the  remain*  of  an  ancient 
Indian  city,  comprising  a  vast  temple  with  bas- 
reliefs,  a  pyramid,  houses  containing  sculptured 
cliamlmr*,  &c. 

Chichester,  a  municipal  l»orough  and  episcopal 
city  in  Sussex,  17  miles  ENE.  of  Portsmouth, 
and  28  W.  of  Brighton.  It  stands  on  a  plain 
between  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  the  South  Downs, 
which  rise  gently  on  the  north.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  wide  streets.  The  two  main  streets  cross 
at  right  angles,  and  meet  in  an  elaliorate  eight- 
sided  market-cross  (rirca  1500).  Within  the  sub- 
urbs the  city  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 
1J  mile  in  circuit,  with  some  semicircular  bastions, 
and  now  a  promenade  under  the  shade  of  elms. 
The  cathedral,  erected  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, on  the  site  of  a  wooden  one  founded  1108, 
and  burned  1114,  measures  410  by  131  feet,  with  a 
spire  277  feet  high  (rebuilt  1865-06,  after  it*  fall  in 
1861 ),  and  a  detached  bell-tower  or  campanile,  120 
feet,  the  only  structure  of  the  kind  retained  by  an 
English  cathedral.  The  aisles  are  double— a  mode 
of  construction  elsewhere  seen  only  in  Manchester 
Cathedral  and  in  some  [uuudi  churches.  The 
choir,  lady  chapel,  and  cloisters  offer  interesting  feat- 
ures. The  bishop's  palace  is  supposed  to  have  Wen 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa.  Chichester 
has  twelve  parish  churches,  a  inarket-honse,  corn 
exchange,  guildhall  ( formed  out  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Franciscan  monastery),  council -house,  a  theologi- 
cal college  (1872),  and  several  other  educational 
establishments.  The  clrief  trade  is  in  agricultural 
produce  and  live-stock.  Wool-stapling,  malting, 
brewing,  and  tanning  are  also  carried  on.  Pop. 
(1851)  8602;  (1891)  7842.  From  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  till  1867  Chichester  returned  two 
members,  ami  till  1885  one.  The  port  of  Chiches- 
ter, 2  miles  to  the  south  west  of  the  city,  is 
situated  on  a  deep  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
of  about  8  square  miles,  and  is  connected  with 
Chichester  by  a  canal.  Chichester  was  the  Roman 
Regnum,  and  has  afforded  Roman  remains — a*  a 
mosaic  pavement,  coins,  urns,  and  an  inscription 
of  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Neptune  and 
Minerva.  Chichester  was  taken  and  partly  de- 
stroyed in  401  by  the  South  Saxons.  It  was  soon 
after  rebuilt  by  Cissa,  their  king,  and  called 
Cissanceaster,  or  Class's  Camp.  It  was  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  The 
South  Saxon  see  was  removed  bv  Stigand  from 
Selsey  to  Chichester  towards  the  close  of  the  11th 
century.  Among  its  bishops  have  been  Reginald 
Pecock,  Lancelot  Andrews,  John  Lake,  and  Simon 
Patrick.  In  December  1642  the  royalists  of 
Chichester  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians 
after  an  eight  days'  siege,  recaptured  the  city  in 
the  Decemlicrof  1643,  but  had  again  to  surrender 
to  Waller  a  month  later  after  a  Biege  of  seventeen 
days.  Among  the  prisoner*  of  war  was  the  famous 
Chillingworth,  who  was  allowed  to  die  here,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  cathedral.  See  works  by  Willis 
( 1861 ).  Stephens  ( 1876),  ami  Swainson  ( 1880). 

Chickadee  [Pants  montantu  or  atrirapt'lltis), 
*  North  American  titmouse,  of  sol>er  black  and 
gray  plumage,  and  lively  active  habit  It  is  fond 
of  pine-trees,  feeds  on  insect  larva?,  has  a  hardy 
constitution,  ami  remains  through  the  winter.  Its 
cheerful  song  is  echoed  in  one  of  Emerson's  poems. 
See  Titmouse. 

t'hlckahom  Iny,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
flows  within  5  miles  of  Richmond,  and  enters  the 


.Ian;es,  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  90  miles. 
Four  battles  were  fought  near  its  banks  in  Jane 
1862. 

Cilirkamauga,  a  tributary  of  the  Tennessee  "* 
River,  rising  in  Georgia,  and  flowing  north-west 
into  Tennessee,  in  which  state  the  Confederate 
General  Bragg  defeated  Rosecrans  in  a  battle 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  September  19 
and  20,  1863. 

Chickaree  is  a  name  given  to  the  red,  pine,  or 
Hudson  Ilay  squirrel.    Sec  SQUIRREL. 

Chh'kasaw,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  allied  to  the 
Cherokees  (q.v. ),  formerly  occupying  the  northern 
parts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  now  settle*! 
in  Indian  Territory.    They  number  about  6000. 

Chickcil-nov,  a  contagions  febrile  disease, 
chiefly  of  children,  and  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  very  mild  form  of  Smallpox  (q.v.).  Chicken- 
pox  is  distinguished  by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  or 
idebs,  which  rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow,  and 
leave  only  a  very  slight  incrustation,  which  falls 
off  in  a  few  days,  leaving  little  or  none  of  the 
marking  or  pitting  which  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  in  smallpox.  From  its  vesicular  character 
it  has  been  called  the  cruxtal  pock.  It  has  been 
argued  that  chicken-pox  is,  in  fi>ct,  only  smallpox 
modified  by  previous  vaccination  ;  but  this  opinion, 
though  maintained  on  good  authority,  is  not 
accepted  by  most  medical  men.  It  is  a  disease 
of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being  often  hardly 
perceptible,  and  never  lasting  long. 

Chick  Pea  (Circr),  a  genus  of  the  vetch  tribe 
of  LeguminosH'.  The  common  chick  pea  {('.  . 
arictimim)  is  an  annual,  1J  to  2  feet  high,  of  a 
stiff  upright  habit,  covered  with  glandular  hairs, 
with  inflated  pods  containing  a  few  angular  and 
wrinkled  peas.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in  southern 
Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  and  hence 
occurs  frequently  also  as  a  weed  in  cornfields.  It 
is  also  grown  in  Spanish  America.  Large  quan- 
tities of  the  peas  are  exported  from  British  India 
under  the  name  of  gram,  now  well  known  in  com- 
merce ;  but  the  name  is  extended  to  other  East 
Indian  kinds  of  pulse.  The  peas  are  used  as  food, 
either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  most  common 
parched  piUse  of  the  East  They  are  a  notable 
article  of  Spanish  and  French  cookery  ;  while  their 
importance  in  Roman  times  is  evidenced  by  the 
phrase,  fricti  ciceria  emptor  ( '  buyer  of  roasted 
chick  peas'),  as  a  conversational  equivalent  for  a 
poor  fellow.  Its  cultivation  extends  as  far  as 
southern  Germany ;  but  in  the  climate  of  Britain 
it  is  found  too  tender  to  lie  profitable.  The  herbage 
affords  fodder,  and  the  seeds  are  one  of  the  occa- 
sional substitutes  for  coffee.  In  summer  weather 
drops  exude  from  this  plant,  which,  on  drying, 
leave  crystals  of  almost  pure  oxalic  acid.  The  too 
free  and  prolonged  use  of  chick  peas  as  food  is 
believed  to  be  liable  to  become  the  cause  of  danger- 
ous and  obstinate  forms  of  disease. 

Chickweed  ( Stel/aria  media ),  one  of  the  most 
common  weeds  of  gardens  and  cultivated  field?, 
is  a  species  of  Stitch  wort  (q.v.).  It  is  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.,  appearing 
during  the  colder  months  even  on  the  plains  of 
India ;  an  annual,  with  a  weak  procumbent  stem 
and  ovate  leave*,  very  variable ;  some  of  the 
smaller  varieties  in  dry  sunny  sitnations  sometimes 
puzzling  young  botanists  from  having  no  petals  or 
only  five  or  three  instead  of  ten  stamens :  hut 
always  characterised  by  having  the  stem  curiously 
marked  with  a  line  of  hairs,  which  at  each  pair  of 
leaves  changes  from  one  side  to  another,  and  in 
four  changes  completes  the  circuit  of  the  stem. 
The  leaves  of  chickweed  afford  a  fine  instance  of 
the  sleep  of  plants,  closing  up  on  the  young  shoots 
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at  night  duckweed  is  a  good  substitute  for 
i-pinaeh  or  greens,  although  generally  little  regarded 
except  .t-  a  troublesome  weed,  or  gathered  only  by 
the  poor  to  make  poultices,  for  which  it  is  very 
useful,  or  for  feeding  cage-birds,  which  are  very 
fond  of  its  leaves  and  seeds.  A  number  of 
tprrie*  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  Ccrastium,  also 
bear  the  name  of  Chick  weed,  or  Mouse-ear  Chick- 
weed,  and  the  name  is  occasionally  given  to  other 
j.lant*.  either  botanically  allied,  or  of  somewhat 
similar  appearance. 

t  hlclana.  a  pretty  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
12  miles  SE  of  Cadiz,  with  a  notable  bull  ring  and 
rineyanl*.  Its  mineral  baths  are  much  frequented. 
Pop.  11,827. 

(hirlayo,  a  town  of  Peru,  12  miles  SE.  of 
LamWyeque,  is  the  centre  of  a  valuable  sugar 
dirtrict  Pop.  11,325. 

CMr  i»|in',  a  post-village  of  Hampden  county, 
Maxwhusetta,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Kiver.  4  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  with  manu- 
facture* of  cottons,  bronze  cannon,  cutlery,  and 
lock*.  Pop.  y 00 ;  of  the  township,  including  the 
larye  manufacturing  village  of  Chicopee  Falls, 
ilKS5)  11,528  ;  (1890)  14,050. 

Chicory,  or  Succory  ( Cichorium ),  a  genus  of 
(Vmipnsitfl?  ( sub- order  Ligulifloni* ),  with  few  s|K?cies, 
all  herbaceous  perennials,  with  spreading  hranches 
and  milky  juice,  natives  of  Europe  and  West  Asia. 

The  Common 
Chicory  or  Suc- 
cory ( C.  Inty- 
bus)  is  wild  in 
England  and 
most  parts  of 
Europe,  grow- 
ing in  way- 
sides, borders 
of  fields,  &c. 
It  has  a  long 
carrot-like 
root,  externally 
of  a  dirty  or 
brownish- 
yellow  colour, 
and  white  with- 
in.   The  stem 

■*v    "  *33J  »J  nuen  1  to  3  feet, 

^^^cjCX~«5r  the  leaves  re- 

%  ^|  Jr       t  »-  sembling  those 

of  the  dan- 
delion; the 
flower -heads 
are  sessile,  ax- 
illary, large  ( 1 
to  1*  inch ), 
and  beautiful, 

generally  blue,  more  rarely  pink  or  white.  Chicory 
it  pretty  extensively  cultivated,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  also  in  Cali- 
fornia,  for  its  roots,  while  its  herlmge  is  good  food 
f"r  cattle.  The  blanched  leaves  are  sometimes  used 
a  xahui,  and  are  mi. lily  procured  in  winter  by 

1  lacing  the  root*  in  a  box  with  a  little  earth  in  a 
cellar.  To  this  genus  belongs  also  the  Endive  ( q.v.). 

Chicory  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
or  to  mix  with  coffee,  for  at  least  a  century.  The 
root*  are  pulled  up,  washed,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
™A  dried  on  a  kiln,  which  leaves  a  shrivelled  mass 
not  more  than  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  original 
root  It  is  then  roasted  in  heated  iron  cylinders, 
*hkh  are  kept  revolving  as  in  coffee-roasting,  during 
*hirh  it  loses  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and 
evolve*  at  the  same  time  a  disagreeable  odour, 
nsembling  burned  gingerbread.  An  improvement 
to  the  chicory  during  roasting  iB  the  addition  of 

2  Ik  erf  lard  or  butter  for  every  cwt.  of  chicory, 


&ieory  |  Cichorium  Intybus) : 
«,  angle  flower ;  b,  a  separate  floret. 


which  communicates  to  it  much  of  the  lustre  and 
general  appearance  of  coffee.  It  is  then  hand- 
picked,  to  remove  chips  of  wood,  stones,  &c,  and  is 
reduced  to  powder,  and  sold  separately  as  chicory 
fjoicder,  or  is  added  to  ordinary  gronna-coffee,  and 
is  sold  as  a  mixture.  Chicory  contains  a  good  deal 
of  sugar,  but  otherwise  does  not  serve  to  supply  the 
animal  economy  with  any  useful  ingredient.  It 
gives  off  a  deep  brown  colour  to  water  when  an 
infusion  is  made,  and  hence  its  main  use  in  coffee. 
Some  people  dislike  the  taste  of  chicory,  and  when 
largely  used,  it  has  a  tendency  to  prtslncc  diarrhoea; 
but  many  people  prefer  to  use  coffee  mixed  with 
chicory  owing  partly  to  the  taste  it  communicates, 
but  mainly  to  the  appearance  of  strength  which  it 
gives  to  the  coffee.   See  Adulteration. 

Chief,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  field  cut 
off  by  a  horizontal  line.  It  is 
generally  made  to  occupy  one-third 
of  the  area  of  the  shield.  The 
expression  'in  chief  means  not  on 
a  chief,  but  that  the  charge  is  borne 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  shield. 

Chief-justice.    See  Justice 
(Lord  Chief). 

Chiem*See,  a  lake  of  Cpjier  Bavaria,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  lies  about  40  miles  SE.  of 
Munich,  at  an  elevation  of  1650  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  a  length  of  12  miles,  a  breadth  of  7,  and  a 
greatest  depth  of  512  feet.  It  has  three  islands  ;  its 
surplus  water  is  discharged  by  the  Alz  into  the 
Inn.    The  lake  is  famous  for  its  fish  ;  and  a  small 
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plies  on  it,  although  the  primitive  dug- 
out canoes  are  still  its  characteristic  craft. 

ChiP'rl,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  12  miles  SE. 
of  Turin  by  rail,  with  some  fine  churches,  and  silk, 
cotton,  anil  linen  manufactures.    Pop.  9494. 

Cliir'ti,  an  archiepiscopal  city  of  Italy, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Pescara,  09 
miles  E.  of  Aquila  by  rail,  and  only  8  from  the 
Adriatic.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a  lycenm, 
and  a  theatre,  and  manufactures  cloth  and  silk. 
Pop.  ( 1891 )  23,528.  Chieti  was  hnilt  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Teatc  of  the  Homaus,  many  of  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  In  1524  St 
Gaetano  founded  here  the  order  of  the  Theatines. 

ChifT-chaiT  [Sylvia  hipftolais),  a  small  species 
of  warbler,  of  very  wide  distribution.  It  is  common 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  arrives  in  Britain  in 
early  spring  as  a  summer  visitor,  but  does  riot  reach 
Scotland.  Its  general  colour  is  brown  ;  the  under 
parts  lighter.  It  is  a  very  sprightly  little  bin! ; 
but  its  song  consists  merely  of  a  frequent  repetition 
of  two  notes  resembling  the  syllables  .  hilt  chaff. 
It  is  also  called  the  Lesser  Pettychaiis.  Phyllo- 
scopus  tristisx*  sometimes  called  the  Siberian  Chiff- 
chaff.    See  Whitethroat. 

Chigi,  a  princely  Italian  family,  whose  founder 
was  Agostino  Chigl  (died  1512),  of  Siena,  who  in 
Rome  became  banker  to  the  pipes,  and  was  noted 
for  his  point)  and  encouragement  of  art.  Sec 
Cngnonis  Agouti  no  L'hiyi  it  Maijnijico  (Home, 
1881).— A  descendant,  FaMo  ChiuI,  occupied  the 
papal  throne  as  Alexander  VII.  ( 1655-67 ).  —  Fl.AVio 
CHir.l,  horn  in  1810,  was  till  1848  in  the  papal 
guard,  and  then  became  Bishop  of  Mira  in  jMtrtibux, 
nuncio  at  Munich,  and  till  1H73  at  Paris,  and  died 
a  cardinal,  15th  February  1885.  The  head  of  the 
family  is  Prince  of  Campagnano  and  thike  of 
Ariccia,  and  is  also  hereditary  marshal  of  the 
Conclave. 

ChismeetO  Bay,  an  inlet  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  in  British  North  America.  It 
separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick,  is  30 
miles  long  and  8  broad,  ami  has  an  isthmus  of  only 
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14  mile*  in  width  between  it  and  Northumberland 
Strait,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

Chignon  (Fr->  originally  the  'nape  of  the 
neck ' ),  a  general  term  for  the  long  back  hair  of 
women  when  gathered  up  and  folded  into  a  roll  on 
the  back  of  ilia  head  and  neck.  Padded  and 
powdered,  it  was  a  common  mode  of  the  18th 
century ;  in  1866  it  reappeared,  and  with  the 
generous  assistance  of  false  hair  attained  such 
ungraceful  proportions  as  by  1875  brought  about  its 
dismissal. 

Chigoe,  or  Jigger  (Sarcopsylla  penetrans),  a 

fenus  of  flea,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  familiar 
'ulex,  and  without  its  jumping  legs.  It  is  an 
American  pest,  found  for  about  30  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  but  especially  abundant  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  north  of  South  America. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  West  African  coast  region. 


Chigoe  (Sarcoptj/lla  penetrant) : 
a,  male  ;  b,  gnvkl  female. 


One  of  its  many  names — the  'sand-flea' — indicates 
its  favourite  haunt  nmong  sand.  It  seems  always 
to  keep  near  the  nliodes  of  men.  The  males  and 
immature  females  live  like  other  fleas  on  chance 
bitos,  and  relish  of  course  the  blood  of  animals  as 
well  as  of  man.  It  is  the  impregnated  female  which 
is  the  chief  trouble.  Like  many  other  animals  it 
seeks  a  safe  and  quiet  breeding-place.  This  is 
found  under  the  skin  of  nnimals,  on  the  feet  or 
under  the  toe-nails  of  man.  There  the  minute 
creature  swells  up  enormously,  attaining  under  the 
pressure  of  the  growing  eggs  the  size  of  a  iiea. 
Respiratory  communication  with  the  outer  world  is 
kept  np  by  an  air-hole  at  the  posterior  end.  In  less 
than  a  week  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  lil»erated,  for 
the  larvie  are  not  parasitic.  The  mother-animal 
has  meanwhile  undergone  a  marked  degeneration, 
the  internal  organs  l>eing  mnch  squeezed  and 
atrophied  by  the  growth  of  the  ova.  The  entrance 
of  the  female  chigoe  is  marked  by  a  tingling  and 
itching  sensation,  but  if  the  development  be 
allowed  quietly  to  proceed  no  evil  results  seem 
to  follow.  Pressure  and  premature  attempts  to 
isolate  the  intruder  may,  however,  lead  to  ulcera- 
tion. Its  evil  effects  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated. 
When  the  development  of  eggs  has  been  completed, 
the  entire  animal  with  its  progeny  may  lie  gently 
removed,  ami  in  this  operation  the  W  est  Indian 
neyresses  are  experts.  Washing  with  tohacco- 
juiee  is  also  resorted  to,  and  the  leaves  are  some- 
times pressed  on  the  feet  as  a  preventive. 
A  Chigwell*  a  village  of  Essex,  on  the  border  of 
Hainault  Forest,  13  miles  NE.  of  l,ondon.  Its 
'Maypole  Inn'  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Barnaby 
Budge;  and  it  has  a  grammar-school,  founded  by 
Samuel  Harsnet,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1620,  and 
improved  and  enlarged  since  1871  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000.  Penn  was  a  pupil.  Pop.  of  parish  ( 1861 ) 
2676  ;  (1891)6324. 

Chihuahua,  the  largest  state  of  Mexico, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  NE.  by  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  has  an  area  of  87,802  s'q.  ni.,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  298,073.  In  the  east  is  the  Bohon  dt 
Mapimi,  a  vast  desert  of  sand  and  alkali  plains ; 
in  the  south  and  west  the  surface  is  mountainous, 


and  there  are  numerous  rivers.  The  state  is  better 
adapted  for  stock-raising  than  for  agriculture; 
the  fertile  districts  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
valleys  and  river-courses.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the 
south.  The  silver-mines  were  for  centuries  among 
the  richest  in  Mexico,  and  though  many  arc  now 
abandoned,  mining  is  still  the  chief  industry.  The 
state  is  traversed  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railway. 
— The  capital,  Chihuahua,  225  miles  S.  of  El  I'aso 
by  rail,  rises  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  anions 
roses  and  orange-groves.  It  is  well  built,  with 
broad,  clean  streets,  an  imposing  cathedral  ( 1717- 
89),  a  mint,  and  an  aqueduct  3  miles  long,  and  is 
the  centre  of  considerable  trade  with  Texas. 
Founded  in  1691,  it  had  in  the  18th  century  80,000 
inhabitants.    Pop.  ( 1880)  12,116. 

Chikislar,  a  small  port  in  Russian  Turkestan, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrek. 

Chilblains  are  localised  inflammations  of  the 
skin  which  occur  in  cold  weather,  and  affect  the 
parts  farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation— 
viz.  the  hands  and  feet,  more  rarely  the  ears  or 
nose.  They  are  at  first  bright  red,  but  as  they  dis- 
appear .uisume  a  purplish  tinge.  Sometimes  they 
break  and  give  rise  to  ulcers,  which  are  slow  to 
heal.  They  <s?cur  most  frequently  in  young  people, 
affect  women  more  often  than  men,  and  are  gener- 
ally associated  with  weak  health  and  a  sluggish 
circulation.  They  are  often  extremely  irritahh 
and  painful,  especially  when  the  affected  part  hat 
been  chilled,  and  is  quickly  wanned  again.  In 
their  treatment,  regard  must  l>e  had  to  the  general 
health ;  good  feeding,  exercise,  and  tonics  should 
lie  prescrilied.  It  is  very  important  that  tight 
shoes,  gloves,  garters,  and  bracelets  should  lie 
avoided ;  and  that  the  affected  parts  should  l»e 
wannly  covered  when  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
Locally,  when  the  skin  is  whole,  some  stimulating 
agent  answers  best;  tincture  of  iodine,  spirit  of 
camphor,  or  mustard  applied  moist  and  nil  died  till 
it  dries.  If  the  skin  lie  very  tender,  collodion 
painted  over  it  is  useful.  Broken  chilblains  should 
lie  dressed  with  resin  ointment  or  Peruvian  balsam 
on  lint. 

Child.  See  Birth,  Fostus,  Foundling,  Her- 
edity, Infant,  Man  ;  for  legal  standing,  see  Age, 
Parent  and  Child,  Guardian,  Heir,  Infant, 
Kin  (Next  of)  ;  see  also  Abduction,  Children 
(Prevention  of  Cruelty  to).  Factory  Acts, 
Illegitimacy,  Insurance,  Infanticide. 

Child*  Francis  James,  the  most  learned  of 
ballad  editors,  was  ltorn  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
February  1,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1846,  and  was  an  instructor  there  for  some  time  in 
the  department  of  mathematics,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  rhetoric.  After  a  year  or  two  spent  in 
Europe,  he  was  in  1851  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Rhetoric  at  Harvard,  which  he  exchanged  in  1876 
for  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  anil  Earlv  English  Litera- 
ture. His  first  work  was  Four  Old  Plays  (1848): 
but  more  important  were  his  annotated  edition 
of  Spenser  (5  vols.  Boston,  1855),  and  of  the 
EnyiM  and  Scottish  Ballads  (8  vols.  Boston,  1857- 
59),  in  a  great  American  series  of  'British  Poets.' 
The  latter  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  l>est 
collection  of  English  ballad  poetry— a  place  which 
it  will  lose  onlv  on  the  completion  of  the  great 
comparative  collection  by  the  same  editor  (already 
9  parts,  Boston,  1882-94).  This  may  lie  accepted 
as  the  final  work  on  its  subject,  as  it  contains 
all  the  versions  and  variant*  collected  from  all 
sources,  while  the  introductions  to  each  ballad  are 
masterpieces  of  luminousness  and  learning.  An 
ctfition  de  luxe  in  form,  and  singularly  free  from 
typographical  and  other  errors,  this  work  will  con- 
I  tinue  to  be  indispensable  to  all  serious  students  of 
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j»ipol»r  poetry.  Professor  ChiM  also  contributed 
*«ne  valuable  notes*  to  Hales  and  FurnivalTs  re- 
print of  Ri?*lioi»  Percy'*  folio  manuscript  (1X67-68). 
His  'Observations  on  the  language  of  Chancer 
mi  Gower,'  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Aea- 
.iwuy,  and  reprinted  in  Ellis's  Early  English  Pro- 
utnrinti'tn  (1869)  show  a  marvellous  grasp  of 
Mi'i.lle  English  grammar.   He  died  1 1  th  Septemlier 

Child.  Sir  Josiah,  writer  on  commerce,  was 
lwrc  in  1630,  the  second  son  of  a  merchant  of 
!..»ti<inn.  II*.'  himself  made  a  fortune  of  £'200,000 
a-  a  navy  victualler  at  Portsmouth  and  a  director 
■>t  the  East  India  Company.  In  1678  he  was  made 
a  baronet,  and  he  died  22d  June  1699.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  Brief  Oltserratitm*  amrerning  Trade 
,i»>t  th<  Interest  of  Money  (1668);  a  3d  edition 
■  lfiWf,  much  enlarged,  is  entitled  A  Sew  Dis- 
n.vrtt  of  Trade,  and  has  as  an  appendix,  '  A  small 
Treatise  against  I'sury.'  In  this  work  he  explains 
hi*  plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor, 
including  the  sulistitution  of  districts  or  unions  for 
partbes,  and  the  compulsory  transportation  of 
pauper*  to  the  colonies. — His  hrothcr,  Sir  John 
«.'HILI>,  was  governor  of  Bombay,  where  he  died, 
4th  Fel.ruary  1690. 

Child  I  horn  Francis),  Lydia  Maria,  American 
anthor.  bom  in  Medfonl.  Massachusetts,  in  1802, 
published  her  first  novel  in  1821,  and  in  1828  married 
Ihvid  Lee  Child  (  1794-1874),  a  journalist,  with 
*Ura  she  edited  the  Anti-slui'ery  Standard  in  New 
Y<>rk  in  1843-44.  She  was  a  conspicuous  champion 
«>f  the  slaves,  for  whom  she  published  an  Appeal  in 
;  the  principal  of  her  numerous  other  works 
an*  novels,  the  best  of  them  relating  to  early  New 
England  history,  and  an  ambitious  but  inaccurate 
wick  on  the  history  of  religion  (185o).  She  died 
*Jl>th  October  1880. 

Childermas,  or  Holy  Innocents'  Day  (28th 
December),  is  oteened  by  the  Church  of  Home 
with  mas**  in  commemoration  of  the  children 
killed  hy  Hero*!.  It  was  long  considered  unlucky 
to  marry  or  to  begin  any  work  on  this  day,  and 
fn<m  Kenn's  Letters  we  learn  that  the  coronation  of  J 
Km?  Edward  IV.  was  put  off  till  the  Monday, 
l*eause  the  preceding  Sunday  was  Childermas  | 
Hay.  Innocents'  Day  is  also  a  red-letter  festival 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

Children,  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to.  Ex-  I 
perience  has  proved  that  defenceless  children,  even 
*ithio  the  range  of  our  boasted  civilisation,  are 
not  infrequently  grossly  maltreated  by  parents, 
their  natural  protectors,  and  that  therefore  social 
legislation  is  nec«?ssary  to  secure  their  proper 
treatment.  To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  chil- 
dren has  therefore  entered  largely  into  the  scope 
<>f  modern  legislation.  The  Factory  Acts  (q.v. ), 
th"  Education  Acts,  the  Reformatory  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  Acts,  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  the  Dangerous  Performances  Act 
*re  all  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  operations  of 
tiie  recently  fonned  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
'  rwlly  to  Children  show  in  the  strongest  light  the 
nwes*tty  for  their  action,  though  it  is  but  a  very 
few  years  since  this  special  agency  was  introduced 
among  us.  The  first  societies  of  the  kind  were 
established  in  the  L'nited  States.  That  in  New 
York  was  the  earliest,  as  it  is  the  largest  and 
nv*t  influential.  Liverpool  in  1883,  and  London 
in  1884,  followed  this  example,  and  now,  by  means 
of  other  local  societies,  or  of  local  aid  commit- 
tee* affiliated  to  the  London  society,  the  work 
they  have  undertaken  is  rapidly  spreading ;  con- 
viction* for  cruelty  are  secured  and  children  are 
sheltered  and  fed.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh 
deaerres  mention  as  the  main  promoter  of  the 
**»ty  (now  incorporated  by  royal  charter)  and  its 


work.  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
Act  of  1894  has  given  great  help  to  the  cause.  It 
imposes  penalties  on  those  who  inflict  needless  suf- 
fering on  children ;  punishes  neglect,  exposure, 
and  assault — especially  where  insurance  money  is 
a  bait ;  specially  deals  with  offences  by  drunken 
parents,  and  with  parents  who  make  their  children 
under  eleven  beg  or  vend  in  the  street  between 
nine  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning.  It  also 
provides  for  government  inaction  of  places  where 
acrobats  and  pantomime  children  are  trained,  and 
abolishes  the  necessity  of  the  oath  in  many  cases. 
Sentences  of  from  three  mouth*'  iiii|iri>onment  to 
three  yenrs'  penal  servitude  may  ho  inflicted.  And 
the  Act  further  modifies  the  conditions  of  guardian- 
ship, and  brings  in  the  authority  of  the  Home  Office 
in  connection  with  the  emigration  of  ill-treated  chil- 
dren. Yet  further  legislation  is  required.  A  wife 
cannot  give  evidence  against  her  husband  of  his 
drunken  midnight  cruelty  to  their  child  which  she 
alone  has  witnessed,  though  a  mother's  evidence 
is  legally  admissible  if  she  is  not  married  to  her 
child's  father.  State  protection  should  be  as 
freely  accorded  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  chil- 
dren as,  through  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is 
to  their  property.  This  benevolent  work  for 
children  is  indeed  essentially  a  special  work,  and  the 
police  have  not  the  sufficiency  of  time,  resource, 
and  special  training  which  its  full  discharge  re- 
quires. Municipal  corporations  should  be  em- 
(xiwercd  to  regulate  as  in  America  what  is  called 
'street  peddling,'  as  of  evening  newsjiapers  anil 
the  like.  The  hours,  varying  with  the  season  of 
the  year,  in  which  it  may  ih*  carried  on  at  all,  and 
the  ages  of  the  Istys  and  girls  who  may  be  engaged 
in  it,  should  be  fixed  ana  enforced.  Once  give  the 
necessary  powers,  and  many  present  evils  will 
jc  — For  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
Abduction  ;  see  also  Infanticide. 


Childs,  (Jeohge  William,  Itorn  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  )2ih  May  1829,  l>ecame  clerk  in  a  liook- 
store  in  Philadelphia,  hy  ISoO  was  head  of  a  publish- 
ing firm,  and  in  1864  purchased  the  Publtc  Ledger. 
He  died  2d  February  1894.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  wealth  to  Iteueticence,  and  he  erected  a  memo- 
rial window  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Cowpor  ami 
Oeorge  Herbert,  a  monument  to  l<eigh  Hunt  nt 
Kensal  (ireen,  and  a  fountain  to  Sliakes|>eare  at 
Stratford-on  Avon.    Sec  his  ItccollecUons  ( 1890). 

Chili  (written  CHILE  by  its  own  citizens),  one 
of  the  republics  of  South  America.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Mest  coast,  and  may  1h>  descril»ed  as  a  long 
strip  of  territory  lying  ln?tween  the  summit  of  the 
Amies  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  about 
the  18th  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Tierradel  Fuego.  Boundaries  :  N.  hy 
Peru,  E.  by  Bolivia  and  Argentine  Republic,  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  recent  treaties 
the  territory  of  Chili  has  lieen  considerably  ex- 
tended. After  the  war  with  Bolivia  ami  Peru 
( 1879-81 ),  Chili  acquired  the  coast  between  23"  and 
&V  S.  claimed  by  Bolivia,  and  annexed  the  Peru- 
vian province  of  Tarapaea.  She  also  occupies  the 
Peruvian  provinces  of  Arica  and  Tacna,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  war-indemnity  by  Peru.  In  the 
south  the  disputed  claims  of  Chili  and  Argentina  to 
Patagonia  have  been  settled  bv  Chili  taking  all 
territory  and  islands  south  of  the  52d  parallel  and 
west  of  68°  30'  W.  This  includes  the  larger  portion 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  Strait  of  Magellan  is  by- 
treaty  considered  neutral.  The  length  of  Chili  is 
about  2.*i00  English  miles.  Its  breadth  varies 
from  40  to  200  miles.  The  Andes  extend  in  two 
parallel  lines  throughout  nearly  the  entire  length 
of  the  country.  Between  these  two  ranges  of  the 
'  Cordillera '  there  is  a  central  valley  or  tableland 
which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  between  33u  and 
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40"  S.  The  streams  in  the  north  are  of  little 
importance,  being  mostly  shallow  brooks,  which, 
after  a  short  course,  are  licked  up  by  the  thirsty 
land ;  in  the  south  they  are  larger  and  UK  ir  e 
numerous,  although  most  are  navigable  for  only 
a  few  miles.  The  principal  are  the  Maipu,  which 
waters  the  valley  of  Santiago ;  the  Maule  ;  the 
Biobio  (q.v. ),  the  largest  river  in  the  country;  the 
Cauten,  or  Rio  Imperial;  the  Bueno ;  and  the 
Callecalle,  or  Rio  de  Valdivia  (100  miles),  the 
most  important  of  all,  because  of  the  sheltered 
harbour  at  its  mouth.  In  the  south  are  also  many 
deep  lakes,  such  as  Llanquihue  ( 30  miles  long  by 
22  hroad)  and  Banco  (32  miles  by  18).  Mineral 
waters,  chicHy  saline  and  sulphureous,  are  abun- 
dant ;  the  principal  spa  is  at  Chilian  (q.v.).  The 
most  important  islands  are  those  constituting  the 
province  of  Chiloe  (q.v.);  Juan  Fernandez  (q.v.) 
also  belongs  to  Chili.  Owing  to  its  great  extension 
from  north  to  south.  Chili  comprises  regions  of 
very  different  nature  and  climate.  The  north  pro- 
vinces, Tarapaca,  Atacama,  ami  part  of  Coquimbo 
are  arid,  rainless  districts,  where  the  principal 
industry  is  mining  and  extraction  of  saltpetre. 
The  middle  and  southern  provinces — viz.  Acon- 
cagua, Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Colchagua,  Curico, 
Talca,  Linares,  Maule,  Nuhle,  Coneepcion,  Arauco, 
Biohio,  and  Valdivia,  are  agricultural  and  viti- 
cultural.  and  have  also  valuable  coalfields.  The 
Patagonian  region  is  densely  wooded  and  sparsely 
inhabited  by  a  few  Indians.  The  climate  of  Chili 
is  temperate.  In  the  north  it  is  moderately  hot 
and  rainless,  but  hanks  of  clouds  always  hang  over- 
head, and  heavy  dew  falls  at  night.  In  the  south 
it  is  dry  for  altout  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
rainy  the  other  four.  The  temperature  is  remark- 
ably even  and  pleasant,  and  always  cool  at  nights. 
The  south  wind  blows  fiercely  during  many  days 
of  summer  dry  and  cold  ;  the  north  wind  brings 
heat,  tempest,  and  rain  ;  other  winds  are  unknown. 
In  Southern  Chili  generally  the  land  is  poor  and 
of  hardly  any  value  for  agriculture,  which,  indeed, 
is  carried  on  in  a  very  primitive  fashion  ;  but  the 
soil  of  the  valleys,  where  large  herds  of  cattle 
graze,  is  very  fertile.  Vines,  also,  grow  well  on 
the  hillsides*  and  the  wines  of  the  country  are 
superseding  in  Chili  the  French  red  wines.  The 
Andes  are  almost  everywhere  visible,  covered  with 
peq>etual  snow.  The  highest  peak  is  Aconcagua, 
22,807  feet.  The  average  height  of  the  great  range 
is  8000  feet.  There  are  many  volcanic  peaks, 
mostly  extinct.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  [ 
Tupungato,  Deseabezada,  Chilian,"  Osorno,  Villa  j 
Bica,  &c.  Chili  is  subject  to  frequent  shocks 
of  earthquake,  and  occasionally  to  destructive 
terremotos.  The  most  notable  of  these  recorded 
was  in  1822,  when  the  coast  near  Valparaiso  was 
thrown  up  permanently  lietween  3  and  4  feet  : 
this  elevation  extended  over  100,000  sq.  m.  In 
1835  Concepcion  and  Talcahuano  were  destroyed  bv 
a  fearful  earthquake  which  produced  disaster  all 
over  the  southern  provinces.  In  1868  Iquique  was 
destroyed  by  a  shock  which  whs  felt  more  in  the 
northern  districts,  and  again  in  1875. 

The  |Hjpulatiou  of  Chili  according  to  the  census 
of  18H5  was  2.524,470,  an  increase  of  352,813  since 
the  preceding  census  of  1875,  making  allowance 
for  the  new  territories.  In  IS(»4  the  population  was 
estimated  at  2,020,000.  The  number  of  foreign 
residents  increased  from  26,635  to  40,000  during 
that  period.  The  natives  of  Chili  are  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  with  the  Araueanian  Indians.  In  the 
upj>er  classes  the  race  has  lieen  kept  more  purely 
Spanish  than  in  any  other  South  American  country. 
The  working-classes  are  laborious  and  docile, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  as  yet  any 
effectual  protection  for  property.  Wages  are  still 
very  low.     On  estates  labourers  receive  about  I 


Is.  6d.  per  day,  but  are  allowed  a  patch  of  land  to 
cultivate  for  themselves.  Since  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory  of  the  Araucanian  Indians  in  1881  the 
government  has  l>een  anxious  to  attract  European 
emigrants,  but  British  adventure  in  that  direction 
has  lieen  deprecated.  There  is  practically  no- 
demand  for  English  mechanics,  and  the  manufac- 
tures, properly  so  called,  are  confined  to  copper 
smelting,  sugar-refining,  tauning,  brewing,  mann- 
factures  of  soap  ami  candles,  biscuits,  boots  and 
show,  woollens,  flax,  and  nitrates.  A  special 
effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  new  manufacturing 
industries  which  will  lie  protected  by  tariff. 

The  established  religion  of  Chili  is  Roman 
I  Catholic,  but  public  opinion  is  now  very  lilieral. 
and  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Education  re 
ccives  much  attention,  and  is  gratuitous  and  at  the 
cost  of  the  state.  There  are  1200  public  elementary 
schools,  with  110,000  pupils,  besides  500  private 
schools ;  but  in  spite  of  the  elnborate  educational 
apparatus,  less  than  650,000  persons  can  both  rea'l 
and  write.  There  is  a  first-class  university  at 
Santiago,  normal  and  agricultural  colleges,  nn<l  a 
lycenui  in  every  provincial  capital.  The  language 
spoken  in  Chili  is  Spanish,  but  with  many  local 
words  of  Indian  origin. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1800-04  varied  from 
$63,000,000  to  S78.OOO.0OO;  and  of  exports  from 
$60,000,000  to  $72,000,000;  a  third  of  the  ini)>ort* 
I  and  two-thirds  of  the  exports  were  British,  the 
German  and  French  trade  ls-ing  next  in  import- 
ance. Mineral  products  represented  live-sixths  of 
the  total  exports.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
were  nitrate  and  iodine,  copper,  silver,  gold,  man 
ganese,  hides,  wool,  wheat,  and  barley.  The 
principal  imports  were  cotton,  woollen,  and  jute 
gixids,  iron,  hardware,  coal,  machinery,  timber, 
rice,  sugar,  earthenware,  cement,  paper,  l»eer, 
glassware,  kerosene,  tallow,  matches,  tea  and 
coffee. 

The  railway  system  of  Chili  is  well  developed. 
A  government  broad-gauge  line  runs  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  Santiago,  crossing  the  coast-range  of  the 
Andes,  and  thence  southwards  through  the  central 
vallevtoConcepcion.and  through  A raucania  towanls 
Valdivia,  making  a  total  length  of  about  1500 
miles.  A  branch  from  the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
line  also  runs  to  Santa  Bosa  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  from  which  a  line  is  now  in  progress,  to 
unite  with  the  Argentine  railway  system,  riVi  the 
Uspallata  Pass,  w  hich  it  will  cross  at  the  elevation 
of  0843  feet  above  sea-level  bv  means  of  a  tunnel 
6J  miles  in  length.  When  this  is  finished  there 
will  be  a  through  communication  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  by  many  it  is  argued  that 
this  will  lie  the  shortest  route  from  England  to  the 
Australian  colonies.  The  length  of  the  railway 
from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres  will  lie  880  miles. 
In  the  northern  provinces  there  are  several  mineral 
railways  belonging  to  English  companies.  One  of 
these,  the  Antofagasta  line,  has  been  prolonged 
into  Oruro  in  Bolivia. 

The  financial  position  of  Chili  is  satisfactory,  and 
its  credit  stands  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
South  American  state ;  it  has  liorrowed  money  in 
the  London  market  at  the  rate  of  4£  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  well  as  at  5  and  5$.  The  public  debt 
in  1804  comprised  an  external  debt  of  £71,780,000 
(usually  stated  in  English  pounds  sterling),  and  an 
internal  debt  of  $06,000,000  (paper  pesos :  the  paper 
peso  lieing  worth  little  more  than  Is.).  The 
revenue  of  1805  was  stated  at  $70,502,000  (paper), 
and  the  expenditure  at  $57,000,000,  showing  a 
large  surplus,  as  is  not  unusual.  The  revenue  is 
mainly  derived  from  customs — now  producing  aliout 
$40,000,000  (paper)  annually.  The  progress  of  the 
country  may  be  tested  from  this  branch  of  the 
revenue,  which  in  1856  amounted  to  $4,147,298,  in. 
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1866  to  0,053,416,  and  in  1876  to  $7,422,791,  in  1886 
reached  $23,416,346.  The  current  money  of  Chili 
previous  to  the  late  war  was  gold  and  silver  and 
a  restricted  bank-note  issue  which  stood  nt  par. 
The  necessities  of  the  government  caused  an  issue 
cf  inconvertible  paper  notes  which  sul»sequently 
fell  to  a serious  depreciation.  The  par  value  of  a 
dollar  is  equal  to  5  francs  <>r  a  little  over  48d.,  but 
it*  value  in  exchange  during  the  war  with  Peru 
<tm  a*  low  a*  HJd.  Its  value  in  1895  was  about 
3S.1.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  it  is  difficult  to 
few  an  exact  estimate  in  sterling  of  the  exports 
oi  l  import*.  Elalwrate  statistics  are  regularly 
[•uMi*hed  liy  the  governnienL  The  values  are 
iimed  at  by  official  valuation,  which  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  real  value.  Government 
iMToant*  are  also  still  kept  as  though  the  dollar 
wis  equivalent  to  48d.  The  foregoing  statistics 
itm»t  therefore  l«  modified  in  view  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  constitution  of  Chili  is  republican  and  based 
up»in  that  of  the  United  States.  Every  citizen  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  who  can  read  and  write  and  prove 
that  he  earns  $150  or  upwards  a  year,  and  is 
twenty -one  years  of  age  if  married,  or  twentv-iive  if 
smjle.  The  president  is  appointed  by  a  body  of 
eWtor*  chosen  by  the  people.  His  term  of  office  is 
6ve  years,  and  his  salary  $18,000  per  annum.  The 
ralnnet  consists  of  six  ministers — viz,  of  Finance,  the 
Interior,  Foreign  Atl'nirs.  War,  Commerce  and  Public 
Work*,  and  of  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Instruc- 
tion. The  Council  of  State  consists  of  five  members 
nominated  by  the  president,  and  six  appointed  by 
eodjrrMc!.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  two 
clumber*— viz.  the  Deputies,  about  100  in  num- 
W,  bein<"  in  proportion  of  one  to  20,000  inhabit- 
ant*: and  the  Seriate,  numbering  one  to  every  live 
deputies.  Deputies  must  have  an  income  of  at 
leart  £500,  and  senators  of  $2000.  The  elections 
are  conducted  with  considerable  fairness,  but  as 
the  majority  of  the  representatives  chosen  have 
eotae  from  the  ranks  of  a  few  leading  families, 
Chili  has  been  well  described  as  'an  aristocratic 
republic."  This  state  of  alfiiirs,  however,  has 
brrmgbt  excellent  results,  as  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment h&t  long  had  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for 
aldlitv  and  integrity. 

//i>tVy.— The  name  Chili  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  an  ancient  Peruvian  word  signify- 
in*  miow.'  The  northern  portion,  as  far  as  the 
river  Maule,  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  southern  was  held  by 
;be  valiant  Araucanians,  the  only  aboriginal  race 
*hirh  »-m  not  subdued  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
"hich  until  a  few  years  ago  maintained  their 
independence  against  the  Chilians.  The  first 
European  to  land  in  Chili  was  the  Portuguese 
dwoverer  Magellan,  after  his  famous  voyage 
through  the  strait  which  now  bears  bis  name.  He 
lulled  at  Chiloe  in  1520.  After  the  conquest  of 
P'ru  by  Pizjirro,  an  expedition  was  made  to  Chili 
from  that  country  overland  under  the  leadership  of 
lh>>de  Almagm  in  1535.  This  expedition  pene- 
nvte.1  a*  for  an  the  Rio  Clano,  but  returned  un- 
•'-S've^nd.  Another  was  sent  under  command  of 
I'-dm  Valdivia  in  1540,  which  succeeded  in  annex- 
the  territory  as  far  as  the  river  Maipu.  Sant- 
i<m.  the  tapiuil.  was  founded  by  Valdivia  in  1542. 
1'iirinj;  the  colonial  period  the  governors  of  Chili 
^'ift  appointed  by  the  viceroys  of  Peru.  In  1810 
•*  revolt  against  the  Spanish  power  broke  out,  in 
Tbich  Don  Bernardo  OHiggins,  son  of  one  of  the 
l«t  viceroys  of  Pern,  but  a  native  of  Chili,  played  a 
<oi>spicuous  part,  and  finally  became  the  first  dicta- 
tor of  the  new  republic.  T*he  conflict  between  the 
Sfonish  troops  and  the  republican  army  continued 
wtil  IS28,  when  peace  was  definitely  settled,  and 
Coili  left  to  govern  itaolf.    The  first  constitutional 


president  was  General  Blanco  Encalada.  The  gov- 
ernment was  unsettled  until  1847.  A  revolution 
broke  out  in  1851,  but  since  then  there  has  been  no 
serious  attempt  to  overturn  the  government  by 
force  of  arms.  In  1864  Chili  gave  Peru  very  valu- 
able support  in  her  war  with  Spain.  Valparaiso 
was  bombarded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1866.  In  1879 
Chili  declared  war  against  Bolivia,  and  immediately 
thereafter  against  Peru,  with  which  Bolivia  was 
allied.  For  a  time  the  Peruvian  fleet  kept  the 
Chilians  in  check,  but  in  August  1879  the  Peru- 
vian ironclad  Huasrar  was  captured  by  the  Chilian 
men-of-war  Cochrane  anil  lilanco  Enmlmla,  both 
armour-plated.  After  this  event  the  success  of 
the  Chilians  was  uninterrupted — Peruvian  towns 
were  ljomharded,  war-ships  captured,  and  Lima 
taken  by  storm  21st  June  1881.  The  Chilians 
oe  cupied  Lima  and  Callao  until  18S3,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed.  President  Balmaceda's  un- 
constitutional government  led  to  civil  war  in  1891, 
!  when  the  congressional ist.s  were  victorious.  The 
decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Yaltsiraiso  on  28th 
August,  and  Balmacuda  committed  suicide. 

See  Iwoks  on  Chili  by  Dr  W.  H.  Runnel  ( 1890 ).  M.  H. 
Hervey  (1891),  Hancock  (1894),  W.  Anderson  Smith 
(19U0),  Kumiiold  (Paris,  1877),  Robiano  (Paris,  1882), 
Ochaeniua  ( Lcip.  1884),  Boyd  (1881),  Sir  Clement*  R. 
Markham  (1883);  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  FuHnujhUy 
Review  (1884  );  the  Hi*tori<t  Ocu  rnl  by  Arnna  (18o3), 
and  that  by  Rosalea  ( 1878). -  For  Chili  Pine,  Chili  Nettle, 
see  Ahaucakia,  Loahack.s.  , 

Chiliasm.  See  Millennium. 

Chilkoot  Pa8S«  a  difficult  pass  through  the 
coast  range  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  ou  the  main 
route  from  the  South  Alaskan  strip  of  coast  to  the 
Canadian  north-western  district  of  Yukon,  includ- 
ing Klondike  and  other  rich  gold-bearing  regions 
in  the  up|>er  basin  of  the  Yukon  river. 

Chilian,  capital  of  the  Chilian  province  of 
Nuhle  (pop.  16,000),  with  bathing  establishments, 
lienr  the  extinct  volcano  of  Chilian  (9445  feet). 

Cbillesford  Beds.  See  Pliocene. 
Chillies.  See  Capsicum. 

Ohllliaiwallft,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  5 
mi  es  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Jhelum,  and  85 
mi  es  NW.  of  Lahore.  It  was  the  scene  of  an 
indecisive  but  sanguinary  battle  during  the  second 
Sikh  war,  13th  January  1849,  and  is  the  site  of  an 
obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  British  officers 
and  men  who  fell  in  the  engagement. 

Chillico'tlll,  capital  of  Boss  county,  Ohio, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scioto  River  and  on  the 
Ohio  Canal,  50  miles  S.  of  Columbus  by  rail.  It 
I  has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather," farming  imple- 
|  mcnts,  &c.,  and  was  from  1800  to  1810  the  capital 
;  of  the  state.    Pop.  ( 1880)  10,938  ;  (1800)  1 1,288. 
Chillillgliaill,  a  village  in  the  north  of  North- 
umberland, on  the  river  Till,  8  miles  SW.  of  Bel- 
ford.    To  the  south  is  Chillingham  Castle,  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  built  in   the  reign  of 
Edward  III.    In  the  park,  as  at  Cadzow,  art;  pre- 
served a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle.    See  Cattle. 

Chill inK worth,  William,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  English  controversial  theologians,  was  horn  at 
Oxford  in  1602.  tli  e  son  of  a  prosperous  citizen, 
who  afterwards  became  mavor.  Laud,  then  Fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  was  bis  godfather.  In  1618 
he  liecaine  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  in 
1628  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college. 
Aubrey's  story  that  he  acted  here  as  a  kind 
of  spy*  for  Laud  rests  on  Sir  William  Davenant's 
dubious  authority  alone,  and  may  safely  be 
neglected.  His  great  parts  soon  secured  him 
the  intimacy  of  Sir  Lucius  Carey,  afterwards 
Lord  Falkland,  John  Hales  of  Eton,  and  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
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and  his  restless  intellect  soon  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  chief  interest  at  that  time  in  his  university 
— the  controversy  hetween  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  mother  Church  of  Rome.  The  arguments 
of  an  able  Jesuit,  known  by  the  mime  of  John 
Fisher,  at  length  convincing  him  of  the  necessity 
of  an  infallible  living  judge  in  matters  of  faith,  he 
embraced  the  Honusli  communion  '  with  an  in- 
credible satisfaction  of  mind/  In  1630  he  went  to 
Douay,  and  here  l»eing  urged  to  write  an  account 
c»f  the  motives  of  his  conversion,  a  fresh  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  questions  at  issue,  and  a  series  of 
letters  from  I«am(,  at  length  brought  him  from 
doubt  of  the  soundness  of  his  recent  conclusions  to 
a  complete  renunciation.  But  although  he  had 
become  convinced  that  the  claim*  of  the  Church  of 
Koine  to  an  infallible  judgment  on  matters  of  faith 
had  no  real  foundation,  he  adhered  alone  to  Scrip- 
ture as  interpreted  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  for 
a  time  declined  to  take  orders  in  the  Church  of 
EnglanJ,  regarding  her  Articles  as  themselves  a 
needless  'imposition  on  men's  consciences. '  Mean- 
time he  hail  become  involved  in  a  succession  of 
controversies  with  John  Lewgar,  a  Catholic  con- 
vert ;  Floys,  a  Jesuit,  who  went  under  the  name  of 
Daniel;  and  White,  the  author  of  Jiiuh worth's 
Dialogue*.  His  pajiers  in  answer  to  these— mere 
preliminary  studies  for  the  great  work  that  was  to 
follow — are  contained  in  his  Additional  Dis- 
course*,  published  in  1687.  Another  Jesuit,  known 
as  Edward  Knott,  having  published  in  1630  his 
Charity  Mistaken,  dr.,  which  was  answered  by  Dr 
Christopher  Potter,  provost  of  Queen's  College  in 
Oxford  in  1633,  rejoined  in  1634  with  Merry  and 
Truth,  «tr .  This  second  book  Chillingworth  under- 
took to  answer,  and  with  that  view  retired  to  the 
quiet  of  Lord  Falkland's  house  aud  library  at 
Great  Tew  in  Oxfordshire.  Meantime,  Knott 
hearing  of  his  intention,  hastened  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  his  antagonist,  by  an  attempt  to  pre- 
judice the  public  mind  lieforehand.  In  1636  he 
issued  in  a  forty- two  page  pamphlet  a  series  of  mere 
scurrilous  insinuations,  the  main  drift  of  which 
was  that  Chillingworth  was  a  Socinian,  whose 
opinions  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  all  super- 
natural religion  no  less  than  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
At  length,  in  1637,  appeared  Chillingworth'*  famous 
Ixiok,  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  Way  to 
Salvation  :  or  an  AnstPer  to  a  liooke  entitled  Afcrcy 
and  Truth,  «fcc.  This  great  work  suffers  from  its 
Isnng  necessarily  to  some  extent  an  answer  to  a 
now  completely  forgotten  liook,  and  being  thereby 
weighted  with  a  great  mass  of  extraneous  matter. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  after  the  author  has  demolished 
the  arguments  .of  his  temporary  antagonist  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  follow  the  uiiemliarrassed 
course  of  his  own  thought,  and  it  is  evident  that 
only  a  writer  of  consummate  talent  could  so  have 
surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  form,  as 
to  make  a  liook  of  enduring  interest  and  value. 
Yet  it  is  all  this  and  more,  for  we  have  here  not 
only  a  masterly  demonstration  of  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Bible  in  the  essential  matters  relating  to 
salvation,  hut  an  assertion  of  the  free  riuht  of  "the 
individual  conscience  to  interpret  it,  laid  down 
onco  for  all  with  j>erfect  confidence  and  fullest 
plainness  the  freedom  of  religions  opinion  and  the 
right  to  toleration  for  honest  difference  of  opinion 
placed  on  its  true  basts,  and  this  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago.  The  great  question  at  issue  is 
that  of  the  basis  of  religious  certitude,  or  *  the 
means  whereby  the  truths  of  revelation  are  con- 
veyed to  our  understanding,'  whether  this  is  to 
rest  on  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church, 
or  ultimately  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
alone. 

Here  Chillingworth's  conclusion  is,  in  his  own 
oft-quoted  words  :  •  The  Bible,  I  say,  the  Bible 


only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.'  The  great 
principles  of  religion,  and  everything  of  faith 
essential  to  salvation,  are  herein  clearly  revealed 
patent  to  the  'right  reason'  and  judgment  o( 
even*  man.  Religious  certitude  can  thus  lie 
reached  by  even1  lionest  mind,  from  the  plain 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  necessarily 
itself  intelligible  ami  sufficient,  without  need  of 
any  medium  to  transfer  it  or  judge  to  interpret 
it,'  indeed,  the  measure  of  the  res]K>nsihility  oi 
faith  is  just  the  measure  of  the  clearness  and  sim 
plicity  of  the  divine  revelation.  Scripture  and  the 
candid  mind  acting  together,  under  the  quickening 
grace  of  (iod  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  thus  the  sole  factors  of  religious  certitude, 
which  is  necessarily  based  on  rational  personal 
conviction.  The  simplest  creed  is  the  liest  creed, 
and  the  only  possible  Iwsis  on  which  to  reconstruct 
the  divided  church  is  such  a  simple,  assured,  and 
accepted  religions  minimum  as  the  apostles'  creed, 
with  full  freedom  to  individual  opinion  in  every- 
thing supplementary  ami  unessential.  '  For  why.' 
he  asks,  '  should  men  l»e  more  rigid  than  Cod  * 
Why  should  any  error  exclude  any  man  from  the 
Church's  communion,  which  will  not  deprive  hint 
of  eternal  salvation?'  It  may  be  that  Chilling 
worth's  ideas  carried  out  would  have  made  any 
kind  of  church  polity  or  even  successive  organised 
religious  life  iui]>»ssihle,  but  at  least  they  would 
have  preserved  something  perhaps  quite  as  precious 
— an  intellectual  conception  of  toleration,  that 
would  have  saved  England  years  of  misery  and 
blood ;  and  which  need  not  necessarily  have 
eliminated  also  the  religious  enthusiasm  *  of  the 
individual,  together  with  his  confidence  in  the 
absolute  infallibility  of  his  own  opinions. 

The  reasoning  throughout  the  great  work  of 
Chillingworth  is  marked  by  strong  and  clear 
intellect ;  singularly  simple  but  direct  and  straight 
forward  stylo,  warming  at  times  into  a  suppressed 
but  vehement  eloquence,  and  informed  throughout 
with  an  honesty,  an  earnestness,  and,  above  all,  a 
fairness  but  rare  in  controversial  literature.  Locke, 
in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Heading  and  Study  for 
a  Gentleman,  commends  '  the  constant  reading  of 
Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will  teach  lxith 
perspicuity  ami  the  way  of  right  reasoning  tatter 
than  any  U>ok  I  know!'  Chillingworth  left  little 
besides  his  masterpiece— nine  sermons,  the  'Addi- 
tional Discourses'  already  referred  to,  and  a  brief 
fragment  on  the  apostolical  institution  of  episcopacy 
forming  the  whole.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  soon 
told.  At  length  he  found  himself  able  to  give  a 
general  assent  to  the  Articles,  and  in  July  1638  he 
was  made  Chancellor  of  Salisbury,  with*  the  pre- 
liend  of  Brix worth  in  Notts  annexed,  ami  stwn 
after  master  of  Wigstan's  Hospital  in  Leicester. 
In  1640  he  was  elected  proctor  to  convocation  by 
the  Chapter  of  Salisbury.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  ho  accompanied  the  king's  forces, 
though  his  heart  sank  within  him  to  see  '  publicans 
and  sinners  ou  the  one  side,  against  scribes  and 
Pharisees  on  the  other.'  He  was  with  the  royal 
army  before  Gloucester,  where,  we  are  told,  he 
devised  an  engine  for  purposes  of  assault  after  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Boman  testudo.  At  Arundel 
Castle  he  was  taken  ill,  and  when  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered to  Waller,  lieing  too  ill  to  lie  carried  t« 
London,  was  lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace  at 
Chichester,  where  he  died.  30th  January  1643.  His 
last  hours  were  pestered  by  the  ill-timed  and  cruel 
exhortations  of  one  Cheynell,  an  ignorant  and 
rabid  Puritan  preacher,  who,  at  his  burial  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  flung  a  copy  of  the  noblest 
theological  treatise  of  the  age  into  the  grave,  tliat 
it  might  '  rot  with  its  author  and  see  corruption.' 
The  Vhillingicorthi  Xovisaima,  &c  ( 1644),  in  which 
this  Westminster  divine  did  such  dishonour  to 
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him*elf.  is  one  of  the  moot  melancholy  monuments 
that  exist  of  fanatical  and  unchristian  bigotry. 
It  was  Chillingworth's  fate  to  he  assailed  with 
'  great  asperity  and  reproaches '  all  his  life,  and 
throughout  to  Ih»  misunderstood  hy  hliud  Papist 
and  blind  Puritan  alike. 

*w  the  Life  by  l>c»  Maizeaux  ( 1725).  and  that  by  Uev. 
ThouiA-.  Birch,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  ( 17421. 
<>f  these  the  bc*t  edition  u  that  published  at  Oxford  in 
3  rak  in  St*»  chapter  v.  (vol.  i.)  of  the  late 

I'nwipal  Tulloch's  Rational  Throloffy  in  England  in  Uie 
Srr»«^r«t.  Cmtnrv  (  2  vol*.  1872). 

(billon,  a  celehrated  castle  of  Switzerland,  at 
tie- eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  1A  mile 
SSR.  of  Montreux.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  rock, 
♦"yards  from  the  short*,  and  connected  therewith  hy 
a  (irid^e.  though  the  strait  between  them  is  dry. 
Ihting  perhajM  from  the  8th  century-,  it  seems  to 
lav?  been  partly  rebuilt  in  1*238.  by  Amadcus  IV. 
of  Savor,  and  it  long  served  as  a  state  prison. 
H-re  for  six  years  (1 530-30)  lionivard  (q.v.) 
rrulared  the  captivity  immortalised  by  Byron's 
Yr  uiMt  "f  Chillon  [  1S*21 ).  Among  the  thousands 
of  names  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  the  dungeon 
ire  those  of  Byron,  Georges  Sand,  and  Victor 
Bwn  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  magazine  for 
military  stores. 

fhilol,  the  insular  province  of  Chili,  consist*  of 
•I,?  idaail  of  that  name  on  the  west  coast,  which  is 
-(■arated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  on 
u>S.,  an«l  by  a  gulf  30  miles  wide  on  the  E.,  and 
ha*  a  length  of  115  miles,  and  an  extreme  breadth 
'it  43  mile*,  and  of  a  number  of  neighbouring  islets, 
mostly  uninhabited  ;  total  area,  3980  sq.  in.  ;  pop. 
-lUiut  K.3,000,  almost  hII  Indians  living  on  the 
;>nncinal  island.  Chiloe  proper  is  hilly  in  the 
interior,  anil  everywhere  covered,  except  imme- 
•liately  along  the  shores,  with  nearly  impassable 
t  r**t_  The  climate  is  mild  and  not  unhealthy, 
dtbmigh  inordinately  wet.  The  Indians  belong  to 
i  •nblivwion  of  the  Araucanian  family  ;  they  are 
\  i^ntle  and  honest  race,  mostlv  eugage<l  in  fishing 
ui>l  in  lumbering,  timber  Iteing  at  present  the 
-hief  export  from  the  island,  although  immense 
ifpnU  of  coal  liave  been  reported.  The  capital, 
ucad,  t»n  the  north  coast,  lias  a  good  harljour, 

,t  .-  'ip.itilv  built  ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
•w  a  population  of  6000. 

(hllognatlm,   <  hilop  oda.    See  Mvri- 

("■litem  Hills,  the  southern  part  of  the  low 
•talk  range  which  runs  north-east,  alsjut  70  miles, 
the  north  l»end  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire, 
uip<ugh  Burks  and  the  borders  of  Herb1  and  Beds. 
1b  Oxford.  Herts,  and  Beds  the  Chiltern  Hills  are 
13  to  -J)  rniles  broad,  and  the  highest  point  is  near 
WV&liiTer  (950  feet).  In  his  sketch  of  John 
Hamplen'*  home,  Mr  Green  paints  finely  'the 
IBM  un«lulatious  of  the  chalk  country,  billowy 
Wrings  and  sinkings  as  of  mime  primeval  sea 
*'i4ilenlv  hu*hed  into  motionlessness,  soft  slopes  of 
m»v  jithss  or  brown-red  corn  falling  gently  to  dry 
■<ti»in*.  woodland  flung  here  and  there  in  masses 
"*er  the  hills.  A  country  of  fine  ami  lucid  air,  of 
tar  »b*dowv  distances,  of 'hollows  tenderly  veiled  by 
•i  gleeful  evenrwaeN  with  b  Bowing  nnae- 
"►Moated  grace,  as  though  Hampden's  own  temper 
l>*i  grown  out  of  it. ' 
fhiltrrn  Hundreds.  In  former  times  the 
•vhforests  which  covered  the  Chiltern  Hills 
**re  infested  with  rohl>ers.  and  in  order  to  restrain 
■!»-ni  it  was  usual  for  the  crown  to  appoint  an 
"fi-er,  who  was  railed  the  Steward  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundred*.  The  hundreds  in  question  (see  Ht'N- 
Litai)  are  those  of  Bodenham,  Desborough,  and 
^"ke.  in  Buckinghamshire.  The  stewardship, 
»tich  has  long  ceased  to  serve  its  primary  purpose, 


now  serves  a  secondary  one.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  resign  his  seat  unless 
disqualified  either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of 
honour  and  profit  under  the  crown,  or  by  some 
other  cause.  Now,  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  is  held  to  be  such  a  place,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently applied  for  by,  and  granted,  usually  as  a 
I  matter  of  course,  to  any  memlier  who  wishes  to 
resign,  though  it  lias  been  refused  in  a  case  of 
bribery.  As  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  it  is  again  re- 
signed", and  is  thus  generally  vacant  when  required 
for  the  purpose  in  question.  The  granting  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  to  this  end  began  in  the  year 
1750;  the  gift  lies  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  powers,  duties,  and  remuneration 
are  equally  things  of  nought.  Noithstcad  in  York- 
shire has  l»eeii  used  in  the  same  way  since  1  ; 
and  other  manors  formerly  so  used  were  Old  Shoic- 
ham  in  Sussex  (1750-9!)),  East  H end  red  in  Berks 
(1763-1840),  Poynings  in  Sussex  (1841-43),  Hemp- 
holme  in  York  (1845-05).  See  Quarterly  Jlrvirw, 
Jan.  1894,  and  Foster's  Chiltern  Jiundrcd*  ( 1897). 

Chim;i*ra,  a  fire-breathing  monster,  descril>ed 
by  Homer  as  having  a  lion's  head,  a  goat's  body, 
and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  In  Hesiod's  account  a 
daughter  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  she  devastated 
Lycia  until  killed  by  Bellerophon.  Gigantic  carvings 
of  the  chimiera  on  rocks  have  been  found  in  Asia 
Minor,  representing  the  monster  as  a  lion,  out  of 
the  back  of  which  grows  the  neck  and  head  of  a 
goat.  It  is  frequently  depicted  on  shields  as  a 
heraldic  charge. 

<'llini;t*ra.  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  and 
type  of  a  distinct  order,  Holocephali,  which  is  often 
ranked  along  with  the  sharks  and  rays,  or  Elasmo- 
hranchs.  The  chief  distinctions  are  the  presence 
of  a  fold  of  skin  covering  the  (4)  gill  clefts,  the 
nakedness  of  the  skin,  the  fusion  of  the  upper  jaw 
to  the  skull,  the  separation  of  anal,  urinary,  and 
genital  apertures.  There  are  no  '  spiracles,'  nor 
'  spiral -valve. '  Except  in  the  above  particulars, 
and  a  few  others  of  a  more  technical  nature,  the 
members  of  this  small  order  agree  with  the  ordinary 
Cartilaginous  Fishes  (q.v.).  There  are  only  two 
living  genera— Chiimera  and  Callorhynchus.  The 
best -known  species  of  chimu-ra  (V.  ■monxtraaa)  is 
often  called  the  King  of  the  Herrings,  and  is 
occasionally  taken  in  herring  nets  in  British  seas. 


Chimierm  monstroaa. 


It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Japan,  in 
North  Atlantic,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  called  Sea  Cat.  It  is 
an  ugly  fish,  seldom  over  3  feet  in  length,  of  a 
whitish  colour,  spotted  with  brown  aliove.  The 
males  have  clasping  organs :  the  large  eggs  are 
inclosed  in  a  leathery  ease.  The  C.  Vul/iri  is  found 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America:  and  the  V. 
Affinin  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  In  the  other 
genus,  Callorhynchus,  in  the  South  Pacific,  the 
snout  l>ears  an  ap'iendage.  and  the  tail  is  not  synv 
|  metrical  as  in  the  above,  but  slightly  shark-like. 
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Chimaphila.  See  Winter  green. 

Chimbora'zo,  a  conical  peak  of  the  Andes,  in 
Ecuador,  20,517  feet  above  the  sea,  hut  only  about 
11,000  above  the  level  of  the  valley  of  Quito,  to  the 
north.  The  'silver  bell '  of  perpetual  snow  and 
glacier  was  long  erroneously  regarded  as  the  loftiest 
mountain  not  only  in  America  but  in  the  whole 
world.  In  1745  La  Condamine  ascended  to  16,730 
feet;  no  complete  ascent  had  been  made,  till 
Whymper  in  1880  twice  reached  the  summit.—  The 
peaK  gives  name  to  the  province  of  Chimltorazo, 
to  the  south,  with  an  area  of  5523  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop. 
of  120,000. 

*\      Cllinibote,  a  port  of  Peru,  85  miles  SE.  of 
Truxillo.    Pop.  1500. 

Chimere,  a  bishop's  upper  robe,  to  which  the 
lawn-sleeves  are  attached.  That  of  Anglican 
bishops  is  of  black  satin,  that  of  English  Roman 
Catholics  is  of  purple  silk. 

Chimes.  See  Bell. 

Cliiinnt  v.  a  flue  constructed  in  the  thickness 
of  a  wall  or  in  a  separate  '  stalk  '  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  olf  the  smoke  from  a  fireplace  or  furnace. 
The  heated  air  Wing  lighter  than  the  atmosphere 
which  maintains  the  lire,  presses  the  smoke  up- 
wards, and  rises  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the 
difference  in  weight,  assuming  that  the  chimney  is 
of  proper  construction  and  size.  It  has  been  found 
in  practice  that  a  diameter  of  from  9  inches  to  12 
inches  is  suitable  for  the  fireplaces  of  ordinary 
rooms,  but  in  the  case  of  kitchens  and  other  large 
fires  a  greater  width  is  required.  In  olden  times  it 
was  usual  to  build  fireplaces  of  great  size,  with  very 
large  chimneys,  but  as  these  admit  a  great  quantity 
of  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  draught  is 
thereby  checked,  and  the  chimneys  are  apt  to 
smoke.  Experience  has  taught  that  the  '  throat 1 
or  entrance  to  the  chimney  from  the  fireplace 
should  be  made  as  small  as  possible  compatible 
with  its  task  of  carrying  off  the  products  of  com- 
bustion from  the  fire.  A  proper  draught  depends 
also  on  the  height  of  the  chimney,  which  ought  ro 
Imj  sufficient  to  be  above  the  interference  of  swirls 
of  air  caused  by  surrounding  buildings  or  other 
objects.  The  higher  the  chimney,  the  greater  the 
draught. 

Chimneys  are  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 
Only  traces  of  them  are  found  in  classic  antiquity  ; 
but  there  must  have  been  some  such  means  of  dis- 
charging the  smoke  from  the  fires  which  heated  the 
hypocansts  of  the  Roman  baths.  In  medieval  times, 
the  earliest  examples  of  fireplaces  with  chimneys, 
such  as  those  in  the  Norman  castles  of  Rochester 
and  Castle  Hedingham,  erected  in  the  12th  century, 
have  only  a  short  flue  ascending  a  few  feet,  and 
discharging  by  an  oblong  aperture  in  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall.  These  were  no 
doubt  found  very  smoky  and 
inconvenient,  and  ultimately 
the  chimneys  were  carried  to 
the  roof.  In  Gothic  buildings 
they  are  often  detached,  and 
the  outlet  is  ornamented  with 
trefoil  and  other  openings. 
In  the  English  halls  the 
centre  hearth  was  long  re- 
tained, without  any  chimney, 
the  smoke  licing  allowed  to 
find  its  way  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  roof  called  the 
Louvre  (q.v. ).  In  Scottish 
mansions  and  castles  the 
fireplace  was  an  invariable 
feature  in  every  apartment 
.)  from  the  13th  century.  The 
hall  has  always  a  large  fire- 
place and  capacious  chimney,  while  those  of  the 


Chimney,  Thombury 
Castle,  Ubmc 
ahire.  1514. 
\  From  Parker.; 


(From  Parker'* 


l>ed  rooms  are  smaller.  In  the  late  Cothic  and 
Elizabethan  stvles  the  chimneys  are  amongst  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  design,  being  carried 
up  in  lofty  and  highly  ornamented  stalks,  fre- 
quently built  in  brick. 

In  modern  times  the  external  appearance  of 
chimneys  has  been  greatly  neglected,  to  the  sad 
disfigurement  of  our  houses,  but  a  better  taste  i* 
now  l>eginning  to  prevail.  In 
one  direction,  however,  modern 
chimneys  have  received  a  great 
development  in  connection 
with  furnaces  and  steam-en- 
gines. In  order  to  create  a 
draught,  and  so  cause  the  fire 
to  burn  with  intense  heat, 
these  chimney-stalks  are  car- 
ried to  a  great  height.  The 
difference  of  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  between  the  top 
and  bottom,  added  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  air  caused  by  the 
heat,  acts  as  the  motive  |H>wer 
to  the  'draught,  which  thus 
increases  with  the  height  of 
the  stalk.  Amongst  the 
highest  existing  chimneys  may 
l>e  mentioned  the  following  : 

( 1 )  the  Townsend  shaft,  Port 
Dundas,  Glasgow,  which  is 
408  feet  in  total  height,  and 
has  a  diameter  of  32  feet  at 
base,  and  13  feet  4  inches  at 
top  :  weight,  alxmt  8000  tons. 

(2)  St  Rollox  shaft,  Glasgow 
— total  height,  455  feet  6 
inches ;  diameter  at  liase,  50 
feet;  at  top,  13  feet  6  inches. 

(3)  Mechernich  shaft,  Cologne — total  height,  441 
feet;  diameter  (square)  at  base,  39  feet:  at  top 
(round  ),  11  feet  6  inches  ;  weight,  alsuit  5459  tons. 

An  act  to  regulate  chimnev  sweeping  was  passed 
as  early  as  1789;  and  in  1842,  to  prevent  the  fear 
ful  cruelties  practised  on  young  chimney-sweepers, 
it  was  rendered  penal  to  compel  or  knowingly 
allow  any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty -one,  to 
ascend  or  descend  a  chimney  or  enter  a  flue  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  or  curing  it ;  and  no  child 
under  sixteen  could  l»e  thereafter  apprenticed  to 
the  trade.  The  act  was  extended  and  made  more 
stringent  in  1864  and  1875. 

To  extinguish  a  chimney  on  fire,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  hang  over  the  fireplace  a  iiiece  of  wet 
carpet  or  blanket  :  some  handfuls  of  salt  thrown 
into  the  fire  at  the  same  time  will  greatly  aid  the 
extinction.  It  is  also  recommended  to  scatter  a 
handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  over  the  dullest  part 
of  the  burning  coals,  the  vapour  arising  from  which 
will  not  support  combustion,  ami  will  consequently 
extinguish  the  flames.  Throwing  w  ater  down  from 
the  top  is  a  clumsv  e.\|iedient,  by  which  much  dam- 
age is  frequently  done  to  furniture ;  so  also  is  stop- 
ping at  the  top,  by  which  the  smoke  and  suffocat- 
ing smell  of  the  burning  soot  are  driven  into  the 
apartment.  If  every  fireplace  were  provided  with 
a  damper,  or  shutter  of  sheet-iron,  sufficiently  large 
to  choke  it  thoroughly,  fire  in  chimneys  would 
Iwcome  of  little  consequence,  as  it  would  only  lie 
necessary  to  apply  this  damper  to  extinguish  them. 
All  good  modern  grates  are  furnished  with  such 
dampers.  To  set  chimneys  on  tire  with  a  view  to 
clean  them  is  highly  objectionable,  even  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  fire  to  l»e  apprehended,  as 
the  intense  heat  produced  rends  and  weakens  the 
walls.  For  other  connected  subjects,  see  SMOKE. 
Ventilation,  Warming. 

Chimpanzee  [Troglodytes  niger),  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  anthropoid  or  moie  manlike  apes, 
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Wonting  to  the  same  genus  as  the  gorilla  [T. 

Ilutory. — The  first  historical  notice  of  the  chim- 
panzee seems  t«  tie  that  given  in  an  account  of  a 
Carthaginian  exploration  of  the  north-west  of 
Afrira,  conducted  by  Hanno  in  470  B.c.  Along 
with  other  anthropoid  apes,  it  was  known  to  the 
Romans  in  their  varied  communications  with 
Africa.  The  first  thorough  investigation  of  _  the 
anatomy  was  made  by  Tyson  in  lti'JU.  Various 
travellers  gradually  gathered  information  in  regard 
to  its  habits,  ami  captured  specimens  were  known 
in  France  and  England  hv  the  18th  century.  The 
otructure  of  the  animal  has  been  studied  by  several 
run-. a-  anatomist*,  such  as  Owen,  Duvernoy, 
Bischotf.  and  Huxley;  and  much  information,  both 
historical  and  anatomical,  will  lie  conveniently 
found  in  Professor  R.  Hartmann's  Anthropoid 
Apes  (Inter.  Sc.  Series,  1885).  To  this  naturalist 
much  of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  anatomy 
of  the  chimpanzee  and  related  forms  is  due.  For 
more  Racial  considerations,  Huxley's  work  en- 
titled Man's  Flare,  in  Suture  may  lie  profitably 
consulted.  See  also  his  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate 
Animals. 

CkandtHsHct. — As  the  general  features  of 
Anthropoid  Apes  (q. v.)  have  been  already  sketched, 
it  will  lie  enough  to  sum  up  the  more  striking 
characteristics  of  the  chimpanzee.  The  animal 
stand*  tlmut  four  feet  high,  has  very  dark,  all  but 
black  hair,  a  broad,  leathery,  reddish  brown  face, 
small  nose,  large  mouth,  protruding  lips,  large  brow- 
ridges,  and  small  ears.  The  face  has  an  angle  of 
70  degrees.    The  head  hangs  down  upon  the  chest. 


Chimpanzee  (after  Hartmann). 


There  are  no  cheek -pouches.  The  arms  are  very 
long,  and  reach  the  knee ;  their  span  is  about  haft 
as  much  again  as  the  height.  The  hand  is  narrow, 
Hat  as  long  as  the  foot.  The  sole  of  the  Coot  can 
rest  flatly  on  the  ground,  and  the  animal  readily 
stands  or  walks  erect.  Hut  his  favourite  attitude 
is  leaning  forward,  and  supporting  himself  on  the 
knockles  of  the  hand.  The  backbone  begins  to 
exhibit  the  curves  characteristic  of  man,  and  the 
chimpanzee  is  alone  among  anthropoids  in  having 
the  spine  of  the  second  neck  vertebra  bifurcated  as 
in  man.  It  has  one  pair  of  ribs  in  addition  to  the 
twelve  possessed  by  man.  There  is  of  course  no 
tail,  nor  are  there  any  sitting-pads  or  ischial  cal- 
losities. 'The  volume  of  the  brain  is  about  half 
tbe  minimum  size  of  a  normal  human  brain.  All 
the yyri  ( ridges )  of  the  human  brain  are  represented 


in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  chimpanzee  ;  but 
they  are  simpler  ami  more  symmetrical,  and  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  brain.' 

Habits. — The  chimpanzee  is  found  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea  and  farther  inland.  It  occupies  a  wider 
area  than  the  gorilla,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been 
found  in  East  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia. 
It  Uvea  in  forests,  is  an  adept  climber,  but  keeps  a 

good  deal  to  the  ground.  The  diet  consists  mainly 
of  wild  fruits  ;  but  animal  food  seems  to  lie  occa- 
sionally eaten.  The  chimpanzees  live  in  fandlies 
or  in  small  societies.  They  construct  jient-houses 
in  the  thick  forest  darkness,  and  the  males  are  said 
to  pass  the  night  below  the  family  nest.  They 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise,  of  a  dreary  and  horrible 
character,  especially  when  provoked  bv  other 
monkeys.  Though  they  generally  flee  at  the  sight 
of  man,  they  can  with  hands  and  teeth  make  them- 
selves in  extremity  most  formidable  antagonists. 
The  natives  shoot  them  with  arrows  or  javelins,  or 
in  recent  days  with  firearms.  The  llesh  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  ;  the  skulls  may 
serve  as  fetiches. 

There  is  considerable  dispute  as  to  the  species 
or  varieties  of  chimpanzee.  Hartmann  discusses 
'  the  Question  at  length  in  the  work  already  referred 
,  to,  describing  one  distinct  variety  in  addition  to 
the  typical  Troglodytes  niyer,  and  admitting  the 
possibility  of  hybrids.  Chimpanzees  are  occasionally 
brought  to  European  zoological  gardens,  but  rarely 
stand  the  climate  for  more  than  two  or  three  years. 
They  are  known  to  exhibit  great  cleverness,  and 
admit  of  sonic  education. 

China.  The  Chinese  Empire,  consisting  of 
China  I'ro/ter  and  Manchuria  (q.v.),  with  ita 
dependencies  of  Mongolia,  1-li,  ami  Tibet  (q.v.), 
embraces  a  vast  territory  in  Eastern  Asia  only 
inferior  in  extent  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Hritain 
aud  Russia.  The  dejiendencies  are  not  colonies, 
but  subject  territories;  ami  China  Proper  itself, 
indeed,  has  been  a  subject  territory  of  Manchuria 
since  1644.  It  will  lie  convenient,  however,  to 
confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  the  former. 

China  is  not  known  among  the  people  them- 
selves as  the  designation  of  the  country,  and 
the  use  of  the  term  is  spreading  among  them 
only  through  its  all  but  universal  employment  by 
other  nations.  In  the  oldest  classical"  writings 
the  country  is  called  HwA  Hsia,  'The  Flowery 
Hsia,'  Chung  Kuo,  'The  Middle  State,' or  king- 
dom, grew  up  in  the  feudal  period  as  a  name  for 
the  royal  domain  in  the  midst  of  the  other  states, 
or  for  t hose  states  as  a  whole  in  the  midst  of  the 
uncivilised  states  around  them.  The  idea  of  its 
lieing'in  the  middle  of  the  earth  "did  not  enter 
into  the  designation,  though  the  assumption  of 
universal  sovereignty,  de  jure  if  not  de  facto,  that 
has  been  so  injurious  to  the  nation,  appears  in  tbe 
very  nncient  names  Tien  hsia,  'all  beneath  the 
sky,' and  Szc  Jf/ii,  'all  within  the  four  seas.'  In 
the  treaties  with  western  nations  concluded  in  the 

5 resent  century  the  empire  is  called  by  the  title  of 
le  reigning  dynasty,  '  the  Kingdom  of  the  Great 
Pure  (dynasty  ) ;'  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  Chinese  writers,  who  are  fond  of  calling 
their  country  '  the  Land  of  Han,'  and  'the  Hills  of 
T'ang,'  from  the  two  great  dynasties  so  named. 

Seriea,  Sera,  and  .Seres,  in  Ptolemy  and  other 
ancient  geographers,  indicate  China  and  tho 
Chinese  as  the  country  and  people  producing  silk, 
lieing  taken  from  *ze  (silk ),  originally  the  pictorial 
symbol  of  a  packet  of  cocoons. 

Cathay,  a  poetical  name  with  us,  and  still 
apparent  in  the  Russian  name  for  China  (Kitai), 
came  into  use  as  a  designation  for  the  northern 
part  of  the  empire  through  Marco  Polo  and  other 
medieval  writers.  It  was  the  Persian  designation 
of  the  Tartar  K'itan  tribes  which  contended  with 
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the  Sun;;  dynasty  for  the  supremacy  of  the  empire, 
then  merged  in  the  dynasty  of  ('bin  {Kin),  and 
■were  extinguished  by  the  Mongol  conquest.  The 
country  south  of  the  Yang-tsze  Hiver  was  then 
styled  Manzi  or  Manzy,  fn)in  the  old  name  of  Man 
for  all  the  southern  altorigiual  trilies. 

The  name  China  has  come  to  us  from  India 
through  Buddhism.  In  a  conversation  ( apocryphal 
probably),  related  by  Nien  Ch'ang  in  his  History  of 
Buddhism,  lietwecn  the  Han  enqwror  who  wel- 
comed them  to  his  capital  and  the  first  two  of  the 
Buddhist  missionaries,  there  appear  the  names  of 
Chi-na  and  Chin  tan  {'the  Land  of  Chin').  We 
do  not  know  how  long  before  our  first  century  the 
name  had  obtained  in  India,  nor  how  it  origin- 
ated. If  it  had  hejjun  with  /*  instead  of  eh.  the 
view  of  many  that  it  was  derived  from  the  great 
state  of  Ts'in,  whose  fortunes  culminated  in  the 
first  but  short-lived  imperial  dynasty  (221-209  B.C. ), 
might  have  been  considered  as  certain.  This  ques- 
tion must  In?  left  as  hardly  capable  of  determina- 
tion ;  as  also  how  it  is  that  wo  find  the  empire 
called  by  other  Asiatic  peoples  »S7»,  Tm'n,  7'simxtan, 
and  the  inhabitants  T*ini*ta>.  *  The  land  of  Sinim,' 
in  Isa.  xlix.  12,  is  another  denomination. 

China  Propkr  was  divided  in  the  K'ang-hst 
reign  (1602-1722)  into  eighteen  provinces;  from 
1887  to  189f>,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Japan,  For- 
mosa, detached  from  Fu-chicn,  was  a  separate 
province  under  the  name  of  T'Ai-wan  ;  and  the 
constitution  of  Sin-chiang  or  Sin-tsiang  as  a 
new  province  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire 
raised  the  number  of  provinces  again  to  nineteen. 
One  of  the  easternmost  portions  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  China 
Pnq>er  lies,  if  we  include  the  island  of  H/ii  nan, 
between  18' and  49°  N.  hit.,  and  98u  and  124°  E.  long. 
Ita  area  is  given  at  1. 298,000  sq.  m.,  being  more  than 
twenty-five  times  that  of  Knglaud  ;  but  if  we  in- 
clude outlying  parta  of  Ohih-li  and  Kan-su,  the 
total  area  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  2,000,000 
sq.  m.  (The  whole  empire,  without  Corea,  has  an 
area  more  than  twice  as  large. ) 

On  the  north  there  are  four  provinces — Chih-li, 
Shan  hsi,  Sheu-hsi,  and  Kan-su  ;  on  the  west,  two — 
Sze-ch'wan  ( the  largest  of  all )  and  Yun  nan  ;  on 
the  south,  two— Kwang-hsi  and  Kwang-tung ;  on 
the  east,  four— Ku  chien  (  Kien— the  initial  eh  used 
to  be  pronounced  k),  Cheh-chiang,  Chiang-su,  and 
Shan  tung.  The  central  area  enclosed  by  these 
twelve  provinces  is  occupied  hy  Ho-nan,  An-hui 
(Gan-  and  Ngan-hwei),  Hu-pei,  Hu-nan^Chiang- 
hsi,  and  Kwei  chau  (jiarts  of  which  are  largely 
occupied  by  tribes  of  aboriginal  Miao-tszc).  The 
province  of  Sin-chiang,  Sin-kiang,  or  Sin-tsiang, 
recently  constituted,  includes  Eastern  Turkistan 
(q.v. ),  Western  Kan-su,  Hi,  and  Zungaria  (q.v.). 
Formosa,  till  then  Chinese,  was  ceded  to  Japan  in 
1895;  and  Manchuria,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  outer  provinces,  is,  since  it  came  under  Russian 
supremacy  in  1898,  Chinese  only  in  a  very  limited 
sense.    ( See  below  at  page  194). 

The  population  of  these  provinces  has  been  so 
variously  estimated  as  to  justify  Dr  S.  W.  Williams 
in  holding  that,  *  until  there  has  been  a  methodical 
inspection  of  the  empire'  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment, questions  concerning  the  imputation  must 
be  held  in  alievance.  The  Almoiuvh  dc  Gotha 
for  1900  gives  lor  the  provinces  of  China  Proper 
a  population  of  346t  millions,  and  for  the  whole 
empire,  including  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  ami  Tibet, 
but  without  Corea,  357J  millions.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  400  millions  is  hardly  an  over- 
estimate of  the  population  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. Of  the  twenty-two  ports  open  to  foreign 
commerce,  only  live  have  a  population  under 
50,000.    That  of  Canton  was  in  1890  estimated  at 


|  2,500,000  ;  of  T  ien  tsin  at  950,000  ;  of  Han  k  an 
I  at  750,0110;  of  Fu-chau  at  050,000;  of  Shanghai 
at  450,000;   of   Ning  po  at  250,000.     The  total 
number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  open  port 
■  was  in  1897  stated  by  the  Customs  authorities  at 
'  11,667,  of  whom  4929  were  British  subjects,  1.164 
I  American,   1106  .lajMinese,  975  Portuguese,  9.t<i 
German,  698  French,  439  Swedish  and  Norwegian, 
and  362  Spanish. 

As  to  the  physical  feature*  of  China  Proper,  the 
whole  territory  may  l»e  dc*cril>cd  as  sloping  fmni 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Tibet  and  Nepal 
towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  east  and 
south.  The  most  extensive  mountain  range  in  it 
is  the  Nan  Ling  or  Southern  Hange,  a  far-extend- 
ing spur  of  the  Himalaya*.  Commencing  in  Yun 
nan,  it  Istunds  Kwang-hsi.  Kwang-tung,  and 
Fuchien  on  the  north,  and,  passing  through'  Cheh- 
chiang,  enters  into  the  sea  at  Ning-po.  It  thus 
forms  a  continuous  barrier,  penetrated  only  by  a 
few  steep  passes  (of  which  the  Mei  Kwan  is  the 
liest  known)  that  separate*  the  coast  regions  of 
South-eastern  China  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
This  great  chain  throws  off  numerous  spurs  to  the 
south  and  cast,  which,  dipping  into  the  sea,  appear 
als>ve  it  as  a  l*dt  of  rugged  islands  along  the  sea- 
board. Of  this  ltelt  the  Chusan  Archipelago  is  the 
most  northerly  portion. 

North  of  this  long  range,  and  west  of  the  113th 
meridian,  on  to  the  borders  of  Til»et,  the  country  is 
mountainous,  while  to  the  east  and  from  the  great 
wall  on  the  north,  to  the  Po-yang  lake  in  the  south, 
there  is  the  Great  Plain,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces  of  Chih-li  and  Shan-tun<;. 
Ho-nan,  An-hui,  and  Chiang-sn— an  area  of  about 
210,000  sq.  m.,  estimated  to  supjiort  a  population 
of  177,000,000. 

In  the  provinces  west  from  Chih-lt— Shan  hsi. 
Shen  hsi,  and  Kan-su— the  soil  is  formed  of  what 
are  called  the  loess  lieds,  which  extend  even  to  the 
Koko  nor  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellow  River. 
The  name  loess  is  adopted  from  that  of  a  Tertiary 
dej>osit  which  appears  in  the  Rhine  Yalley— a 
brownish  coloured  earth,  extremely  porous,  crumb- 
ling easily  between  the  fingers,  and  carried  far  and 
wide  in  clouds  of  dust.  It  covers  the  subsoil  to  an 
enormous  depth,  and  is  apt  to  split  perpendicularly 
in  clefts  which  render  travelling  difficult.  And 
yet  by  this  cleavage  it  affords  homes  to  multitudes 
of  the  people,  who  live  in  caves  excavated  near  the 
bottoms  ot  the  cliffs.  Sometimes  whole  villages  are 
so  formed  in  tcr-aces  of  the  earth  that  rise  above 
one  another.  Bi  t  the  most  valuable  quality  of  the 
loess  is  its  fertility,  the  fields  composed  of  it  hardly 
requiring  any  other  manure  than  a  sprinkling  of 
it*  own  fresh  loam.  The  huslnandman  in  thLs  way 
obtains  an  assured  harvest  two  and  even  three 
times  a  year.  This  fertility,  provided  there  l>e  a 
sufficient  rainfall,  seems  inexhaustible.  The  pro- 
vince of  Shan-hsi  has  lionie  the  name  for  thousands 
of  years  of  '  the  Granary  of  the  Nation  ;'  and  it  is 
no  doubt  to  the  distribution  of  this  earth  over  its 
surface  that  the  Great  Plain  owes  its  fruitfulness. 

The  ritrn  of  China — called  for  the  most  part  /<«in 
the  north,  and  ehiang  'kiang)  in  the  south,  are  one 
of  its  most  distinguish!  >g  features.  Two  of  them 
stand  out  conspicuous  among  the  great  rivers  of  the 
world  ;  the  Ho,  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the 
Chiang,  generally  misnamed  the  Yang-tsze.  They 
rise  not  tar  from  each  other  :  the  Ho,  in  the  plain  of 
Odontala,  called  in  Chinese  the  '  Sen  of  Stars  '— i.e. 
of  springs  or  lakelets,  in  354'  N.  lat. ,  and  JHT  K.  long. ; 
and  the  Chiang  (  Kiang).  from  among  the  mountains 
of  Tibet.  The  Ho  pursues  a  tortuous  east  ward  course 
to  Kan-su,  and  the  Chiang  with  a  southern  inclina- 
tion enters  China  at  Batang,  in  Sze-ch'wan.  From 
the  prefecture  of  Lan-chftu  the  Ho  Hows  north-east 
more  or  less  along  the  Great  Wall,  till  it  arrives 
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nearly  at  the  northern  limit  of  Shen-lurf,  when  it 
turn*  directly  south,  and  flowing  for  500  miles 
t*tween  that*  province  ami  Shan-hsl,  comes  to  the 
edf*  of  the  Great  Plain,  and  pursues  an  eastward 
evurse.  The  Chiang  on  the  contrary  flows  south 
j'rtn:  Bataug,  between  Sze-ch'wan  and  Yun-nan, 
till  it  readies  the  southern  limit  of  the  former  pro- 
umr.  Then  it  turns  north,  and  holds  its  way  east- 
Hard  through  Sze-ch'wan  and  the  other  intervening 
provinces  till  it  enters  the  ocean  in  lat.  32'.  The 
Ho  doe*  not  pursue  so  regular  a  course.  It«  direc- 
tion indeed  from  the  edge  of  the  plain  is  eastwards, 
l«t  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  ever  and  anou 
naiujed  its  channel.  Chinese  history  opens,  in  the 
viti  King,  in  the  24th  century  B.C.,  with  an  account 
i  .meof  it*  inundations,  descril»ed  in  terms  which 
iwre  suggested  to  some  studenU  the  Noachian 
•ivloge,  and  the  labours  on  it  of  the  Great  Yu. 
TV  terriMe  calamities  caused  by  it  so  often  have 
procured  for  it  the  name  of  '  China's  Sorrow. '  So 
re»-eotly  as  1887  it  burst  its  southern  hank  near 
Chang  ChAu,  and  poured  it*  mighty  flood,  with 
hideous  devastation  and  the  destruction  of  millions 
■A  live*,  into  the  i>opulous  province  of  Ho-nan. 
V.  is  now  the  task  of  the  Manchu  rulers  of  the 
tiupire  to  remedy  this  disaster,  and  regulate  the 
ternlde  river  for  the  future.  Both  the  Ho  and  the 
OiUns  ">u»t  have  a  course  of  more  than  3000  miles. 
TW  two  rivers  are  incomparably  the  greatest  in 
«  ktiA.  but  there  are  many  others  which  would 
'l*etrlwre  I*  accounted  great.  And  among  those 
rivers*  we  may  well  account  the  Grand  Canal,  in- 
i-O'led  to  connect  the  uortheni  and  southern  parts 
i  the  empire  by  an  easy  water  communication  ; 
•u>d  thi*  it  did  when  it  was  in  good  order,  extending 
;n«m  Peking  to  Hang  chau  in  Cheh-chiang,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  600  miles.  The  glory  of  making 
ilit*  canal  is  due  to  Knblai,  the  first  sovereign 
•i  the  Yuan  dynasty,  of  whom  Marco  Polo  says : 
He  has  caused  a  water  communication  to  be 
:u*ks  in  the  sha|>e  of  a  wide  and  deep  channel 
■i«g  between  stream  and  stream,  between  lake 
«d  lake,  forming  as  it  were  a  great  river  on 
*liifh  large  vessels  can  ply.'   Steam  commnni- 


all  along  the  eastern  sealtoard  from 
1  inton  to  T'ien-tsin  has  very  much  superseded  its 
i»  and  (tortions  of  it  are  now  in  l«id  condition, 
!'5t  a*  a  truly  imperial  achievement  it  continues  to 
»  a  grand  memorial  of  Kublai.  Even  Barrow 
™te  of  it  in  1S06 :  *  In  point  of  magnitude,  our 
iKKt  extensive  inland  navigation  in  England  can 
y-  more  be  compared  to  the  grand  trunk  that  inter- 
«rt»  China  than  a  park  or  garden  fish-pond  to  the 
rrwt  lake  of  Winandermere.' 

After  the  Grand  Canal  a  few  sentences  may  be 
-iven  to  tl»e  Great  Wall,  another  vast  achieve- 
ment of  human  lalsiur,  especially  as  in  1887  there 
'•re  paragraphs  in  many  of  our  newspapers  re- 
lenting its  existence  as  merely  a  myth.  Not  so 
«*tul  m  the  canal,  and  having  failed  to  answer  the 
'■r'<\«m  for  which  it  was  intended — to  be  a  defence 
».ainiit  the  incursions  of  the  northern  tribes,  there 
i'  *h]|  stands,  while  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
AnUiflinns  in  our  own  country  have  crumbled  to 
^  ground,  and  their  course  can  only  be  indistinctly 
here  and  there.  It  was  in  214  n.c.  that 
"isiii  Hwang  Ti  iletennined  to  erect  a  grand  liarrier 
ill  along  the  north  of  his  vast  empire.  The  wall 
e  minences  at  the  Shan-hoi  Pass  (40°  N.  lat.,  119° 
"  E.  long.),  where  it  was  visited  by  a  squadron  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war  in  1439,  and  was  seen, 
'*  Lord  Jocelyn  descril»ea  it,  '  scaling  the  precipices, 
"tfd  topping  the  craggy  hills  of  the  country.'  From 
"lie  point  it  is  carried*  westwards  till  it  terminates 
M  the  Chia-ytt  liarrier  gate,  the  road  through  which 
«d«  to  the*  'Western  Regions.'  Its  length  in  a 
ltr»"«bt  line  would  be  1250  miles,  but,  if  measured 
this  distance  must  be  increased 


to  1500.    It  is  not  built  so  grandly  in  its  western 
portions  after  it  has  met  the  Ho  River,  nor  should  it 
!«  supposed  that  to  the  east  of  this  point  it  is  all  solid 
|  musourv.    It  is  formed  by  two  strong  retaining 
I  walls  of  brick,  rising  from  granite  foundations,  the 
|  space  between  being  filled  up  with  stones  and  earth. 
I  The  breadth  of  it  at  the  base  is  al>out25  feet,  at  the 
top  13,  and  the  height  varies  from  15  to  30  feet.  The 
surface  at  the  top  was  covered  with  bricks,  and  is 
now  overgrown  with  grass.    What  foreigners  go  to 
visit  from  Peking  is  merely  a  loop- wall  of  later 
formation,  inclosing  portions  of  Clnh  li  and  Shan- 
ks!. 

The  lake*  are  very  many,  but  not  on  so  great  a 
scale  as  the  rivers.  It  will  be  suflicieut  to  mention 
three— the  Tung-ting  HQ,  the  largest,  having  a 
circumference  of  220  miles,  anil  entering  into  the 
names  of  the  provinces  Hn-pei  and  Hu  nan;  the 
Po-vang  Hu,  in  the  north  of  Chiang-hsi,  the  scat 
of  the  manufactories  of  the  best  porcelain  ;  and  the 
T'ai  Hu,  partly  in  Chiangsu  and  partly  in  Cheh- 
chiang,  famous  for  its  romantic  scenery  and 
numerous  islets. 

The  country  is  rich  in  the  product*  necessary  for 
!  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
adornment  of  their  civilisation.  There  is  in  i*. 
every  variety  of  climate  ;  but  the  average  tempera- 
ture is  lower  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  Chinese  themselves  consider  Kwang- 
tung,  Kwang-hsi,  and  Yun-nan  to  be  less  healthy 
than  the  other  provinces;  but  foreigners  using 
proper  precautions  may  enjoy  their  lite  in  every 
province. 

Wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  and  other  cereals 
are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  northern  regions,  ami 
rice  in  the  southern.  The  writer  once  had  a  bag  of 
oatmeal  sent  to  him  from  Kalgan,  north  of  the  loop- 
wall  mentioned  almve.  Culinary  or  kitchen  herbs, 
mushrooms,  and  aquatic  vegetables,  with  ginger 
and  a  variety  of  other  condiments,  are  everywhere 
produced  and  largely  used.  From  Formosa  there 
comes  sugar,  and  the  cane  thrive**  also  in  the 
southern  provinces.  Oranges,  pummeloes,  lichis, 
pomegranates,  peaches,  plantains,  pineapples, 
mangoes,  grnpes,  and  many  other  fruits  and  nuts, 
are  supplied  in  most  markets.  Tea  is  noted 
below.  Opium  has  been  increasingly  grown  of 
late  within  the  country.  The  Chinese  are  em- 
phatically an  agricultural  people.  From  time 
immemorial  the  sovereign  has  initiated  the  year, 
which  liegins  with  the  spring,  by  turning  over  a 
few  furrows  in  the  '  sacred  field  ; '  and  in  each  pro- 
vince the  highest  authority  performs  a  similar 
ceremony — to  impress  on  the  people  the  importance 
of  husbandry.  The  hoe  holds  the  place  of  our 
spade  ;  the  plough  retains  its  primitive  simplicity  ; 
irrigation  is  assiduously  and  skilfully  employed. 
The  txing,  or  well,  which  was  anciently  in 'the 
centre  of  the  plots  of  land  assigned  to  the  families 
which  cultivated  them,  is  still  seen  in  the  north  ; 
and  where  the  canal  or  river-l»eds  are  lielow  the  level 
of  the  fields  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  raising 
the  water  to  them  by  wheels  and  scoops.  No  other 
]>eople  show  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  human 
ordure  as  manure.  Nothing  that  comes  from  man 
or  beast  is  allowed  to  Ik;  htst.  All  is  preserved 
and  prejiared  for  use.  This  does  not  conduce  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  towns  or  the  fragrancy  of  the 
country  ;  but  it  largely  increases  the  productiveness 
of  the  field  and  the  garden. 

The  norm?,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  fowl,  the  flog,  the  pig ; 

These  are  the  nix  animals  which  men  brettl  for  f-xid, 

are  well-known  lines ;  but  we  do  not  now  hear  of 
horses  lwing  eaten  ;  and  though  dogs  are  to  In- 
seen  in  baskets  in  th^  markets,  or  cut  up  on  the 
stalls,  thev  are  such  as  have  1>een  carcinllv  fed. 
Fowls,  including  ducks  and  geese,  are  abundantly 
bred  and  consumed;  of  ducks,  immense  number* 
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are  artificially  hatched.  Comparatively  little  beef 
is  eaten,  not  so  much  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  Buddhism,  which  forbids  the  taking  of  life,  as 
from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  animal  which 
renders  the  most  important  service  in  tilling  the 
ground.  Pork  is  the  most  used  of  all  flesh  meat, 
and  the  number  of  pigs  is  enormous.  In  addition 
to  these  animals,  the  seaboard,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ponds  supply  an  immense  quantity  of  excellent  fish 
taken  by  the  net.  Angling  is  not  much  practised  ; 
but  a  boat  with  its  complement  of  cormorants, 
trained  to  dive  for  the  fish  and  bring  them  to  their 
masters,  is  a  pleasant  sight.  Shellfish  also  yield 
their  quota  to  the  food  of  the  people.  An  idea  is 
prevalent  that  the  Chinese  are  gross  feeders,  but 
this  is  true  only  of  the  very  jtoor.  A  first -class 
Chinese  dinner  with  its  twenty-seven  courses  may 
hold  its  own  with  most  luxurious  tables.  The 
famed  birds' -nest  soup  is  a  misnomer.  Nests  of  the 
Colloculia  ejiciilenht,  brought  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, are  sliced  into  other  soup,  and  supposed  to 
imparl  to  the  compound  an  invigorating  and  stimu- 
lating quality,  but  the  writer  never  felt  that  it 
added  cither  to  its  flavour  or  piquancy. 

For  fu  t'erages  the  use  of  tea  has  nearly  superseded 
every  other.  The  plant  does  not  grow  in  the  north, 
but  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces and  in  those  south  of  the  Great  Chiang.  The 
infusion  of  the  leaves  was  little,  if  at  all,  drunk  in 
ancient  times,  but  now  its  use  is  universal.  Fu- 
chien,  Hu-pei,  and  Hu  nan  produce  most  largely  the 
black  teas;  the  green  comes  chiefly  fromCheh-chiang 
and  Au-hui ;  both  kinds  come  from  Kwan-tung 
and  Szech'wan.  Next  t<>  silk,  if  not  equally  with 
it,  tea  is  China's  most  valuable  export;  and  by 
nothing  does  it  contribute  more  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  the  people 
themselves  its  use  has  lieeri  invaluable,  ami  more 
than  anything  else  has  promoted  the  temperance 
that  is  characteristic  of  them.  They  are  acquainted 
with  distillation,  and  from  rice  anil  millet  produce 
alcoholic  liquors.  Their  literature  abounds  from 
the  12th  century  B.C.  to  the  present  dynasty  with 
warnings  against  the  injury  of  strong  drink  ;  but 
more  effectual  than  the  proclamations  of  authority 
has  been  the  habit  of  drinking  tea.  As  compared 
with  the  populations  of  western  nations,  the  Chinese 
arc  sparing  in  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and  it  is  rare 
to  see  one  of  them  intoxicated.  They  do  not  sit 
down  to  tea  as  a  special  meal,  nor  do  they  make  it 
so  strong  as  we  do,  or  add  sugar  or  cream  to  it, 
but  they  have  it  at  hand,  and  oiler  it  to  visitors, 
all  day  long.  The  ordinary  name  of  the  plant  is 
ch'ii;  but  the  leaf  was  first  im[>orted  into  England 
from  Amoy  in  Fu-chien,  where  the  dialectical 
pronunciation  of  the  name  is  t'ay,  which  the  Irish- 
man still  retains.  The  use  of  opium  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  article. 

The  next  essential  to  food  and  drink  in  the 
economy  of  life  is  clothing,  and  for  this  China 
has  abundant  provision  in  its  stores  of  silk,  linen, 
and  cotton.  It  was  no  doubt  the  original  home 
of  silk.  From  the  23d  century  B.C.  and  earlier, 
the  care  of  the  silkworm,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  its  produce,  have  been  the  social  work 
of  woman.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  to 
turn  over  a  few  furrows  in  the  spring  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  their  agricultural  tasks,  so  his  con- 
sort should  perform  an  analogous  ceremony  with 
her  silkworms  and  mulberry -trees.  The  tree*  grows 
everywhere,  and  in  all  the  provinces  some  silk  is 
produced  ;  but  Kwan-tung,  Sze  ch'wan,  and  Cheh- 
chiang  furnish  the  best  and  the  must.  The  manu- 
factures of  silk  are  not  inferior  or  less  brilliant  than 
any  that  are  produced  in  Europe,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  embroidery  of  the  Chinese.  Indigenous 
to  the  country  also  are  hemp  and  other  fibrous 
plants,  such  as  the  Baehmeria  nivea,  from  which 


the  grass-cloth  is  made.  The  cotton-plant,  though 
not  indigenous,  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Khoten  (Eastern  Turkestan)  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, and  is  now  found  everywhere,  but  is  culti 
vated  most  extensively  in  the  great  basin  of  the 
Chiang.  The  well-known  naukeen  is  named  from 
Nanking,  a  centre  for  its  manufacture.  The 
Chinese  cotton  is  inferior  to  the  imported  cloth  in 
its  finish,  but  is  heavier  and  more  durable.  (Foi 
the  llora  of  China,  see  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  491.)  Of 
woollen  fubrica  the  production  is  not  large ;  but 
we  meet  with  felt  caps,  rugs  of  camels'  hair,  and 
furs  of  various  kinds.  As  the  houses  have  no 
fireplaces,  people  keep  themselves  warm  in  coM 
weather  by  increasing  the  number  of  garment* 
which  thev  wear.  On  the  whole  China  Has  more 
resources  in  itself  for  the  comfortable  support  and 
clothing  of  its  vast  population  than  most  other 
countries. 

For  building  materials  the  Chinese  use,  like  our- 
selves, timber,  bricks,  and  stone ;  but  in  the  south 
inexpensive  houses  are  often  mode  of  a  kind  oi 
concrete  called  '  sifted  earth,"  a  compound  of 
decomposed  granite  and  lime,  with  the  addition 
sometimes  ot  a  little  oil,  pounded  in  a  wooden 
framework,  which  is  shifted  till  the  walls  have 
reached  their  intended  height.  Anciently,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Shih  King,  the  largest  structures 
were  raised  in  this  way.  The  walls,  if  well 
protected  by  overhanging  eaves  and  plaster  against 
wet,  are  strong  and  durable.  Granite  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  many  places,  and  the  largest 
rocks  are  ingeniously  split  and  wrought  into  build- 
ing blocks.  The  architecture  of  China  is  defective, 
however,  in  the  graudeur  and  grace  which  mark 
that  of  some  other  countries  ;  the  best  sjiecinien?  of 
it  are  seen  in  the  marble  bridge*  and  altars  of 
Peking,  and  in  the  Buddhistic  buildings  on  the  '  Hill 
of  Longevity '  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. No  one  who  has  seen  them  can  ever  forget 
the  gigantic  figures  of  animals  and  the  statues 
lining  the  road  that  leads  to  the  tombs  of  several 
of  the  Ming  emperors,  a  considerable  distance  north 
from  the  capital.  In  the  country,  houses  are 
seldom  of  more  than  one  story.  Even  in  the 
cities  the  public  offices  and  large  business  establish- 
ments are  nut  remarkable  for  their  height,  but  for 
their  depth,  as  you  pass  from  one  series  of  rooms  to 
another  through  intervening  courts.  Rising  con- 
spicuous alxive  the  other  buildings  are  the  pawn 
brokers'  establishments,  whilst  the  most  substantial 
and  elegantly  finished  structures  are  the  guildhalls 
belonging  to  the  various  trades,  or  to  the  merchants 
congregating  in  them  from  the  different  provinces. 

The  most  picturesque  buildings  are  the  pavilions 
and  pagodas.  Of  the  former  the  most  striking  is  one 
in  what  has  become  famous  by  being  miscalled  the 
'Summer  Palace  '  at  Peking,  aliout  14  feet  square 
and  20  high,  made  of  pure  copper.  The  tmgodas 
are  Buddhistic  structures,  borrowed  from  tne  toj*- 
of  India,  where  they  were  built  at  first  as  deposi- 
tories for  the  relics  of  Buddha  and  distinguished 
Arhats.  In  China  they  have  taken  a  peculiar  form, 
and  are  supposed  to  exercise  mysterious  geomantic 
influences.  They  are  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  landscapes  of  the  country,  and  there  are  few 
cities  which  cannot  boast  of  one  or  more,  alwav« 
of  an  uneven  number  of  stories.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  the  Porcelain  Tower  of  Nanking, 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  having  been  blown  up 
by  the  iconoclastic  T'ai-p'ings  in  1856.  It  was  of 
an  octagonal  form,  and  was  intended  to  be  of  thir- 
teen stories,  rising  to  a  height  of  329  feet;  but  only 
nine  stories  were  completed,  the  building  of  which 
took  nineteen  years  (1411-30).  It  wns  built  mass- 
ively of  brick  and  faced  with  slabs  of  glazed 
porcelain— green,  red,  yellow  and  white ;  with 
lamps  hanging  outside  from  the  projections  of  the 
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different  -tones — one  of  the  architectural  wonders 
of  toe  world. 

In  the  cities,  and  studding  the  country  also,  are 
many  Faidaus  or  Honorary  Ported*,  which  often 
earned  the  writer's  thoughts  to  the  old  Temple 
Bar,  though  not  of  so  sultstantial 
a  construction  as  it  was.  They  are 
•okens  of  imperial  favour,  erected 
n  honour  of  distinguished  persons, 
aA  manv  of  them  signalising  the 
-irtoe  of  widows  who  steadfastly 
reused  to  be  married  a  second 
time. 

The  streets  of  the  cities,  espe- 
i-sally  in  the  south,  are  not  wider 
than  soniany  lanes,  and  the  streams 
>vf  people  hurrying  through  them 
litre  the  stranger  an  idea  that  they 
are  more  populous  than  they  really 
are.  though  against  this  hasty  as- 
-:  :ii>ti'>n  must  Im>  set  tin-  rarity 
<>t  the  appearance  of  women  in 
them.  They  are  paved  with  slabs 
of  rtone,  but  badly  drained,  and 
she  heat  and  stench  render  a  pro- 
nenade  through  them  anything 
bat  agreeable.  Moat  of  (hem  have 

:  -ounding  names,  Mich  as  'The 
Street  of  Benevolence  ami  Bight- 
emsnesa'  Aa  in  the  old  Roman 
nties,  tradesmen  of  the  same  pursuits  are  found 
r-ry  much  together  in  the  same  street.  The  streets 
an*  wider  in  the  northern  cities,  till  we  arrive  at 
Peking,  where  the  wide  ways  of  the  Mancho  portion 
f»mhine  with  the  itujMising  walls  and  their  lofty 
towers  to  make  the  visitor  think  for  n  time  that 
he  ha*  arrived  at  the  grandest  city  of  the  world. 

When  yon  enter  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  family, 
'.Mi  find  the  furniture  sufficient,  though  somewhat 
wanty  and  not  luxurious.  The  floor  may  be 
thI  w  ith  matting,  but  not  with  a  carpet  or  rugs. 
Tl*  table*  and  straight-backed  chairs  are  of  a  dark, 
hwy  wood  resembling  ebony.  A  few  pictures, 
not  work*  of  art,  are  hung  on  the  walls,  along  with 
- -.".I!- of  tine  writing,  expressing  moral  sentiments 
•x  historical  and  topographical  references,  while 
.-mi-  jar*  and  other  specimens  of  fino  porcelain  are 
pit  down  here  and  there.  There  may  be  a  couch 
or  two  tnade  of  Iramboo  and  rattan,  and  stools  of 
the  name  materials.  The  Itamboo,  that  queen  of 
the  Arundinacea*,  deserves  especial  mention.  A 
rinnip  <»f  Itamhooa  adds  a  graceful  charm  to  the 
**nery,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  uses 
•hich  the  plant  serves.  The  schoolmaster  employs 
h  far  his  terule,  and  the  mandarin  or  magistrate 
t«>f  his  most  common  instrument  of  punishment. 
The  writing-paper  is  made  from  it.  Its  young 
-  are  used  for  food,  and  for  comfits  and 
p*klea.  Its  stems,  according  to  their  size,  are 
unpktyed  for  pencil  handles,  for  canes,  and  for 
j»*ies.  Fans,  cages,  baskets,  and  fish-creels  are 
ail  constructed  with  it.  Its  roots  are  carved  into 
Ltxtenque  figures,  and  fashioned  into  blocks  of  a 
peculiar  shape  to  he  used  in  divination.  China 
*'«ld  not  be  China  without  the  bamboo. 

The  country  is  too  thickly  peopled  and  well 
"iliivated  to  harbour  many  trild  and  dannernus 
<***maU,  though  one  occasionally  hears  of  a  tiger 
that  has  ventured  from  the  forest  and  been  killed 
<f  raptured.  The  lion  was  never  a  denizen  of 
1  hioa,  and  is  only  to  be  seen  rampant  in  stone 
ia  front  of  temples.  The  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and 
tapir  are  said  still  to  exist  in  the  forests  and 
swamps  of  Yun-nan  ;  but  the  supply  of  elephants 
at  Peking  for  the  carriage  of  the  emperor  when  he 
to  the  great  sacrificial  altars  has  been 
Vreasing  for  several  reigns.  Both  the  brown  and 
hUek  bear  are  met  with,  and  several  varieties  of 


the  deer  family.  The  musk-deer  is  greatly  valued. 
Among  the  more  domestic  quadrupeds,  the  breed 
of  horses  and  cattle  is  dwarfish,  and  no  attempts 
seem  to  be  made  to  improve  them.  The  ass  is  a 
more  lively  animal  in  the  north  than  with  us,  and 


receives  mure  attention.  About  Peking  one  i* 
struck  by  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  mule. 
Princes  are  seen  riding  on  mules,  or  drawn  by  them 
in  elegant  litters,  while  their  attendants  accompany 
them  on  horseltack.  The  camel  is  only  seen  in 
the  north.  One  of  the  first  thing*  that  strikes  a 
stranger  in  the  capital  is  the  troops  of  the  shaggy 
animal  lying  or  feeding  altout  the  walls,  with  their 
Mongol  keepers,  looking  as  uncouth  as  their  charge. 

The  birds  of  prey  are  many.  Minos,  crows,  and 
magpies  abound.  The  last  are  'sacred  birds,' 
which  it  is  not  safe  for  the  traveller  to  shoot.  The 
people  are  fond  of  song-birds,  especially  the  lark, 
the  thrush,  and  the  canary.  The  song  of  the 
nightingale  is  familiar.  The  smaller  birds  are  not 
so  afraid  of  man  as  with  us.  Buddhism,  with  which 
life  is  sacred,  has  done  much  to  secure  for  birds, 
both  with  old  and  young,  immunity  from  moles- 
tation and  death.  The  lovely  gold  and  silver 
pheasants  are  well  known,  and  also  the  Yuun-uang 
I  Anas  qalrriculata),  or  mandarin  duck,  the  emblem 
to  the  Chinese  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

The  people  are  fond  of  /lowers,  and  make 
excellent  gardeners.  Von  look  in  vain,  however, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  for  the  gay  parterres 
which  so  please  the  eye  in  England.  They  cultivate 
their  favourites  mostly  in  pots  ;  anil  the  '  willow- 
plate  pattern,'  with  its  arltours,  bridges,  and  ponds, 
glowing  often  with  the  large  and  brilliant  dowers 
of  the  nehunbium,  supplies  a  good  picture  of  a 
Chinese  garden  of  a  superior  order. 

While  the  Chinese  have,  as  we  have  seen,  done 
justice  to  most  of  the  natural  capabilities  of  their 
country,  they  have  greatly  failed  in  developing  its 
mineral  resources.  The  skill  which  their  lapidaries 
display  in  cutting  crystal  and  other  quart/ose 
minerals  is  well  known,  and  their  work  in  jade, 
which  they  so  highly  prize,  is  very  fine.  But  a 
mineral  more  valuable  than  any  other  has  been 
comparatively  neglected.  The  coalfields  of  China 
are  enormous — more  than  twenty  times  the  extent 
of  those  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  up  to  this  time  the 
majority  of  them  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
more  than  scratched.  Immense  quantities  of  iron 
ore,  moreover,  must  have  been  extracted  from  the 
earth  during  the  millenniums  of  its  history,  but  a 
much  greater  amount  is  still  untouched.  Copper, 
lead,  tin,  silver,  and  gold  are  known  to  exist  in 
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places,  hut  little  has  heen  done  to  make  the 
of  them  availahle.  More  attention  has  l>een 
directed  to  their  mines  since  the  government  and 
companies  liegan  to  have  steamers  of  their  own  ; 
and  a  scheme  has  l»een  approved  hy  the  govern- 
ment for  working  the  gold  -  mines  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amoor  Kiver.  The  government  has  become 
conscious  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and  there  is  no 
calculating  the  resources  to  which  it  may  attain. 

A  gold  and  silver  currency  is  one  of  the  first 
things  which  it  has  to  provide".  Thus  far  the  only 
rurrr.ney  has  been  the  copper  cash,  cumbrous  ami 
often  dehased,  varying  in  it*  relative  value  in  every 
district,  and  the  source  of  endless  trouble  to  the 
traveller.  Kvcn  foreign  silver  coins  are  treated  as 
Ixillion,  and  taken  by  weight.  What  is  called 
sycee  silver'  is  made  from  them.  After  they 
have  been  deface*  1  and  broken  to  pieces,  they  are 
melted  and  cast  into  ingots  of  different  sizes  called 
'shoes.'  Much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  small  fine  scales  or  steelyards 
to  weigh  every  outlay  and  receipt.  Since  IKIX) 
silver  dollars  have  been  coined  at  Canton.  Paper 
money  is  indeed  in  circulation,  but  the  banking  sys- 
tem exists  as  yet  only  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 

Another  want  in  China  is  that  of  gootl  roads  and 
comfortable  conveyances.  The  necessity  for  good 
roans  first  presented  itself  to  Shih  Hwang  Ti  ('214 
B.r. ),  who,  after  he  ha*!  extended  the  empire  to 
nearly  its  present  limits,  ordered  the  preparation  of 
them  seven  years  before  he  commenced  the  building 
of  the  (treat  Wall ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  there 
are  now  20,000  roads  in  China  ;  but  according  to  the 
reports  of  travellers  in  the  present  century,  the 
good  roads  among  them  are  very  few.  The  govern- 
ment couriers  perform  their  journeys  on  horseback. 
Where  communication  by  water  is  abundant  the 
want  of  roads  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  in  their 
absence  in  times  of  scarcity  it  is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  convey  supplies  to  starving  populations, 
as  in  the  famine  which  prevailed  in  Slian-hsi  and 
other  northern  provinces  a  few  years  ago.  h  is 
owing  doubtless  to  the  want  of  roads  that  the 
wheelbarrow  is  so  much  used  as  the  chief  vehicle  of 
communication  and  commerce  from  the  Chiang 
northwards.  The  writer  once  had  an  experience  o? 
this,  when,  along  with  a  companion,  he  was  con- 
veyed 280  miles  on  one  of  those  'cany  wagons 
light '  in  about  8  days.  Slow  as  the  journey  was, 
the  fatigue  was  much  less  than  if  they  had  been 
jolted  over  the  same  distance  in  a  springless  mule- 
cart  in  half  the  time.  Even  at  Peking  roads  once 
paved  with  marble  slabs  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  such  a  state  of  dilapidation  as  to  lie  full  of  dis- 
comfort and  danger  ;  and  the  route  and  convey- 
ances from  the  capital  to  T  ien  tsin,  its  port,  are 
disgraceful  to  the  government. 

Social  Haf»'ts.  —The  dress  of  the  poor  is  very 
much  alike  in  lioth  sexes ;  and  though  it  is  regu- 
lated for  all  classes  by  sumptuary  laws,  it  is  varied 
among  the  wealthy  by  the  richness  of  the  materials 
and  the  various  ornamentation.  The  most  striking 
thing  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  to  a  foreigner 
is  the  queue  or  ptaital  tail  from  the  hair  of  the 
crown,  all  the  rest  of  the  head  being  shaved.  This 
was  not  the  old  fashion  of  doing  up  the  hair,  but 
was  enforced  on  the  Chinese  by  the  Manchus  in 
1687,  when  they  had  commenced  the  conquest  of 
the  empire.  Inscriptions  on  stone  tablets  in  old 
temples  in  Japan,  erected  by  refugees  of  the  17th 
century,  mention  this  degrading  requirement  as 
one  of  the  reasons  why  tney  had  fled  from  their 
country.  All  dislike  to  the  custom,  however,  has 
now  disappeared.  A  foreigner  is  surprised  in  the 
way  by  the  small  feet  of  the  more  respectable 


ancient  practice  in  the  country,  though  it  seems  to 
have  prevailed  since  our  6th  century.  The  distor- 
tion is  produced  by  bandaging  the  feet  in  early 
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years,  so  as  to  prevent  their  further  growth.  The 
very  poor  and  servants  are  not  subjected  to  this 
torture,  but  such  is  the  force  of  fashion  that  we 
have  known  humble  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
vainly  try  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  feet,  thinking 
thereby  to  make  themselves  more  attractive. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  until  marriage  has 
lieen  a  feature  of  the  social  life  from  the  earliest 
times.  In  the  old  feudal  ]»eriod,  'at  the  age  of 
seven,  Inns  and  girls  of  the  same  family  did  not 
occupy  the  same  mat,  nor  eat  together,  and  at  the 
age  of  ten  a  girl  ceased  to  appear  outride  the 
women's  apartment*.  Her  governess  taught  her 
the  arts  of  pleasing  speech  and  manners,  to  be 
docile  and  oliedient,  to  handle  the  hempen  fibres, 
to  deal  with  the  cocoons,  to  weave  silks  and  form 
fillets,  to  learn  all  woman's  work,  how  to  furni.-li 
garments,  to  watch  the  sacrifices,  to  supply  the 
liquors  and  sauces,  to  fill  the  stands  and  dishes 
with  pickles  and  brine,  and  to  assist  in  setting 


i.  Tfiese  were  not  enforced  uj»on  them  by 
the  Manchft  conquerors,  whose  women  allow  their 
feet  to  grow  to  the  natural  size,  nor  was  it 


forth  the  appurtenances  for  the  ceremonies.  At 
fifteen  she  assumed  the  hairpin  (as  a  token  that 
she  hail  arrived  at  woman's  estate ),  at  twenty  she 
was  married,  or  if  there  were  occasion  for  the  delay, 
at  twenty  three.'  We  read  nothing  of  any  lite- 
rary training  for  the  daughters  then,  nor  is  there 
any  now,  though  Chinese  history  is  not  without 
instances  of  learned  women  and  distinguished 
authoresses.  In  the  important  event  of  mttrriacje 
the  parents  exercise  a  supreme  control :  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  class  of  match-makers  or  go- 
Itetuvrns,  who  are  consulted  by  the  parents,  make 
inquiries,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  horoscoi»e* 
of  the  parties  ami  other  methods  of  their  profession 
determine  the  question  of  the  mutual  suitability  of 
the  match.  ^  hen  a  marriage  has  been  agreed 
upon,  it  is  carried  through  with  a  great  variety 
of  ceremonies,  the  parties  most  concerned  Wing 
supposed  never  to  have  previously  seen  each 
other.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  hushan<! 
and  wife  thus  brought *  together  seem  to  take 
to  each  other  very  well.  Notwithstanding  its 
defects  and  differences  from  our  ideal,  it«  result 
seems  to  l>e  a  fair  amount  of  peace  and  happi- 

i  ness.  When  the  wife  Injcomes  a  mother  she 
is  treated  as  a  sort  of  divinity  in  the  household. 
There  is  but  one  proper  wife'  Ichdngch'f)  in  the 
family,  but  there  is  no  law  against  a  man's  having 
secondary  wives  or  concubines  ;  and  such  connec 

:  tions  are  common  wherever  the  means  of  the  family 
are  sufficient  for  their  support.  Many  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  nation  s  history  are  stained 
with  this  practice,  anil  the  evils  of  it  have  been  and 
are  very  great.  There  are  seven  legal  grounds  for 
divorcing  a  wife  :  Disoliedience  to  her  husband's 
parents  ;  not  giving  birth  to  a  son  ;  dissolute  eon- 
duct ;  jealousy  (of  her  husliand's  attentions— i.e. 
to  the  other  inmates  of  his  harem ) ;  talkat  iv 
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thieving;  and  leprosy.  These  grounds,  however, 
may  be  nullified  by  '  the  three  considerations  : '  If 
bcr  parent*  be  dead ;  if  she  have  passed  with  her 
hu-'fond  through  the  years  of  mourning  for  his 
[•rents ;  and  if  he  have  become  rich  from  being 
poor.  In  many  case*  the  betrothment  of  children 
»  made  at  an  early  age,  leading  often  to  injurious 
and  melancholy  issues. 

The  charge  of  infanticide  has  l>een  brought 
jc*in.«t  the  family  life  in  China,  the  victims  in 
lti*-  vast  majority  of  instances  being  the  female 
diildreo.  That  it  is  stained  by  this  crime, 
i(j.*igh  not  to  the  extent  that  has  often  been 
sieged,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  among  the  very 
-,»nr  that  the  barliarity  is  chielly  perpetrated,  anil 
Their  poverty  is  the  reason  of  it.  From  the  ances- 
trJ  worship  which  prevails  among  the  people,  the 
<!t*iTt.  for  male  children  is  greater  in  China  than 
ptrhaps  in  any  other  country.  In  one  case  the  wife 

a  proiessing  Christian  aske<l  tlie  writer  whether 
l«-r  bu*l*nd  might  not  be  allowed,  like  any  other 
person,  to  bring  a  concubine  to  the  house,  as  chil- 
.i^-n  were  denied  to  herself,  and  she  would  bring  up 
vi v  boy  that  might  lie  born  on  her  knees  as  her 
'lira  child.  Public  opinion  is  certainly  against  the 
frtme  of  infanticide  ;  the  government  is  to  blame 
in  that  it  does  not  address  itself  to  punish  the  deed 
and  put  it  down.  Even  the  public  opinion  against 
)•  l*  not  so  emphatic  as  it  ought  to  be.  Foundling 
.i'*i>iul>  and  asylums  for  the  aged  are  to  be  found 
in  m<«<t  of  the  large  towns,  but  their  cleanliness 
id  management  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  complexion  of  the  Chinese  inclines  to  yellow 
-k  as  they  nay  themselves,  of  'the  colour  of  the 
"live,'  The  same  coarse  black  hair  and  apparently 
••Mi.) ue  eyes,  with  high  cheeklxincs  and  roundish 
Moii}:  to  them  all  from  the  (ireat  Wall  to  the 
:*and  of  Hai  nan.  They  are  stout  and  muscular 
a*  -junipared  with  other  eastern  peoples,  temperate, 
:c<l'iririous.  cheerful,  and  easily  contented.  They 
trt  addicted  to  gambling,  and  are  generally  held  to 
1- ;,n<.en  also  to  mendacity  and  larceny.  Many  of 
wta  are  so ;  and  where  is  the  country  w  here  there 
w  not  many  such  ♦  The  longer  one  lives  anions 
;!>hii.  however,  the  lictter  he  likes  them,  ana 
ii*  better  he  thinks  of  them. 

They  bury  their  dead  in  graves  which  are  built 
rr>«nd  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  often  with 
trurh  display  and  at  great  exjiense.  The  mourning 
r:vs  are  tedious,  and  embrace  a  variety  of  sacrifices 
4-id  other  observances.  No  subject  occupies  so 
tow  a  portion  of  the  Classic  of  Ritual  Olwervances. 

Tliere  is  no  weekly  day  of  worship  and  rait  like 
••ur  Sunday.  At  the  New  Year  tlie  government 
«fliee»  are  shut  for  about  a  month.  New-year's 
1>.»»  L«  the  one  universal  holiday,  and  at  this  time 
"hop  are  ohnsed  for  several  days.  The  whole 
atum  .teems  to  l>e  dissolved  in  festivity  and  joy. 
Tti?  people  dress  in  their  best ;  the  temples  are 
T;«ited  :  gambling  tables  are  surrounded  by  crowds  ; 
iii?  noUe  of  fireworks  or  'crackers'  is  incessant. 
Tirvughout  the  year  every-  month  has  its  festivals, 
»'  which  the  most  general  are  that  of  'Lanterns,' 
'•a  the  full  moon  of  the  first  mouth  ;  of  the  '  Tombs,' 
iiWonin  the  spring;  of  4  Dragon  Boats,'  in  the 
'fth  month;  and  of  4  All  Souls,'  in  the  seventh 
r.*«nth.  for  the  lienefit  of  departed  relatives  and 
iinngrv  ghosts  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Theatrical 
r-prwen  tat  ions  are  immensely  popular.  4  Strolling 
"unpanies '  can  easily  be  hired  ;  with  the  bamboo 
md  matting,  sheds,  often  verv  large,  can  be  readily 
'wted  for  the  exhibition,  "individual  actors  be- 
•I'me  celebrated  as  with  us,  and  their  services  are 
tt11  remunerated.  Females  do  not  appear  on  the 
^t*ge.  Their  parte  are  performed  by  boys  got  up 
tor  the  purpose. 

Hutory.—  The  chronology  of  China  is  measured 
not  by  centuries,  but  by  sexagenaries,  the  first 


cycle  being  made  to  commence  with  the  sixtieth 
year  of  Hwang  Tl  in  2637  B.c.  But  this  is  merely 
a  conventional  arrangement.  There  were  Chinese 
in  China  before  Hwang  Tt,  and  the  evele  names  for 
the  years  prior  to  827  B.C.  cannot  be  fully  relied  on. 
The  documents  of  the  Shu  King  begin  with  the 
reigns  of  Yao  and  Shun  (2306- 2206  B.C.);  and 
from  various  intimations  in  that  work  we  are 
brought  to  conclude  that  the  nation  then  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  triWs  or  clans  of  the  same  race, 
ruled  by  a  sovereign,  nominated  by  his  predecessor, 
and  approved  by  the  people  as  the  worthiest  man 
to  reign  over  them. 

With  Yu,  the  successor  of  Shun,  and  the  hero  of 
Yao's  deluge  to  which  we  have  already  made  refer- 
ence, there  came  a  change  in  the  principle  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  As  it  is  expressed,  4  He 
familitd  the  kingdom.'  Then  commenced  the 
Feudal  State,  which  lasted  under  three  dynasties 
(Hsia,  2205-1767  B. c. :  Shang  or  Yin,  1766-1123 
B.C.;  and  Chan,  1122-2.r>5  B.C.)  for  a  period  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  feudal  system  of 
China  was  very  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
Kurope  during  what  we  call  the  middle  ages.  At 
a  grand  durin'tr  held  by  Yli  after  his  accession 
there  were,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  princes  present 
with  their  jade  symbols  of  rank.  But  the  feudal 
states  were  constantly  being  absorl>ed  by  one 
another.  On  the  rise  "of  the  Shang  dynasty  tbev 
were  only  somewhat  over  three  thousand,  which 
had  decreased  to  thirteen  hundred  when  King  Wn 
established  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chau.  In  403 
B.C.  we  find  only  seven  great  states,  all  sooner  or 
later  claiming  to  be  '  the  Kingdom,'  and  contending 
for  the  supremacy,  till  Ts'in  ( Ch'in )  put  down  all  the 
others,  and  in  '221  B.C.  its  king  assumed  the  title  of 
Hwang  Tl,  or  Emperor,  and  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  more  feudal  principalities,  and  that, 
as  there  is  but  one  sun  in  the  sky,  there  should  be 
but  one  ruler  in  the  nation. 

From  that  year  dates  the  imperial  form  of  the 
Chinese  government,  which  has  thus  existed  for  more 
than  2100  years.  The  changes  of  dynasty  have  l»ecn 
many,  two  or  more  sometimes  ruling  together,  each 
having  but  a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  whole 
nation.  The  greater  dynasties  have  been  those  of 
Han  (206  B.C. -220  A.D.),  T'ang  (618  906),  Sung 
(960-1279),  Yuan  (the  Mongol,  1280  1367),  the 
Ming  (1368-1643),  and  the  Ch'ing  (Manchu-Tar- 
tar,  1643  to  the  present  date). 

The  long  and  persistent  existence  of  the  Chinese 
nation  has  been  owing  partly  to  its  geographical 
position  keeping  it  nj>art  from  other  great  nations, 
and  partly  to  its  educational  culture  and  training. 
Where  the  race  came  from  at  first  takes  ns  beyond 
the  footsteps  of  history.  The  Chinese  were  not  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  made 
their  way  from  the  north  and  west  of  China 
proper,  pushing  before  them  the  older  inhabitants, 
exterminating  them  or  absorbing  them,  or  leaving 

(•ortions  of  them  within  their  own  cvcr-cnlarying 
xmlers,  as  wrecks  of  tribes  still  subsisting  here 
and  there,  and  apparently  mouldering  to  extinction. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  Chinese  we  find 
among  them  written  characters  ( see  the  next 
article),  and  certain  elements  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  and  religions  beliefs.  (The  connec- 
tion of  Chinese  culture  with  that  of  ancient  Baby- 
lonia has  been  suggested  but  not  proved.) 

The  Ruler  and  the  Sage  confront  us  in  the 
earliest  records  of  the  nation  ;  the  Ruler  to  govern 
the  people,  and  the  Sage  or  Man  of  Intelligence  to 
assist  and  advise  him,  and  spread  abroau  among 
them  the  lessons  of  truth  and  duty.  It  is  said  in  a 
document  of  the  18th  century  B.C,  'Heaven  gives 
birth  to  the  people  with  such  desires  that  yvithout 
a  Ruler  they  will  fall  into  all  disorders,  and  heaven 
again  gives  birth  to  the  Man  of  Intelligence  to 
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regulate  them.'  Thus  the  sovereign  and  the  sage 
are  both  the  ordinances  of  heaven  ;  and  it  has  been 
the  rule  in  the  various  stages  of  the  nation's 
history  that  officers  of  the  government  should  pos- 
sess whatever  educational  culture  its  institutions 
could  supply.  The  same  written  character  (shih) 
serves  to  designate  l>oth  a  scholar  and  an  officer, 
and  of  the  '  four  classes  of  the  people,  scholars  or 
officers,  agriculturists,  mechanics,  and  merchants,' 
the  first  has  alwavs  been  held  to  be  '  the  head.' 
Even  in  the  feudal  times  the  svstem  of  examina- 
tiuns  fur  the  selection  of  the  officials  existed  in  a 
rudimentary  state,  though  it  was  not  till  our  7th 
century  that  it  began  to  assume  its  present  form, 
open  to  ail,  excepting  '  monks,  play-actors,  and 
menial  servants.' 

This  competitive  system,  as  now  existing  with 
all  the  necessary  machinery,  is  organised  in  three 
principal  gradations — the  provincial,  the  metropoli- 
tan, and  the  palace  examinations.  The  students 
of  each  province  who  have  attained  at  the  district 
examinations  to  the  style  of  //.«"«  Ts'ai,  or  '  men 
of  talent,'  assemble  at  the  provincial  capital, 


where  as  a  rule  every  third  year  special  examiners 
from  Peking  conduct  the  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Chit  (A'm)  jdn,  or  'men  for  promotion,'  which 
perhaps  three  in  a  thousand  of  them  may  obtain, 
and  which  entitles  them  to  some  minor  appoint- 
ments. To  take  the  third  degree  of  Ts'in  shift,  or 
'men  to  lie  presented  to  the  emperor,'  the  surceas- 
ful  L'ltu  jan  from  all  the  provinces  must  proceed  to 
the  metropolis,  perhaps  aoout  six  thousand  in  all, 
ami  there,  also  as  a  rule  triennially,  pass  a  test 
examination,  the  successful  candidates  at  which 
then  go  in  for  the  jHtlace  examination,  conducted 
within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  palace  itself : 
after  which  the  lists  are  published  in  three  classes, 
the  first  being  a  triixw  of  the  three  best  men,  who 
become  for  the  time  the  heroes  of  the  day.  They 
and  a  proportion  of  the  others  are  admitted  to  t  lie 
ranks  of  the  members  of  the  Han-lin,  the  '  Forest 
of  Pencils,'  or  "Grand  Academy  of  Literature.' 
The  remainder  receive  appointments  in  the  pro- 
vinces or  at  the  capital,  according  as  vacancies 
occur.  Such  is  an  outline,  as  large  as  our  space 
will  allow,  of  the  competitive  system  of  examina- 


A  Chinese  School  when  the  master  ha»  gone  out  (Peking).    (From  a  Chinese  Picture.) 


tioos  by  which  the  government  of  China  seeks  to 
secure  the  ablest  men  of  the  empire  for  its  service. 
The  examinations  are  testing  and  fairly  conducted. 
The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  literature  of  the 
country  itself.  There  are  already  indications  not 
a  few  that  the  system  will  undergo  the  modifica- 
tions made  necessary  by  the  new  relations  with 
other  countries  which  have  arisen  in  our  own  time ; 
mathematics  became  a  subject  of  examination  in 
1888.  The  system  has  tended  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  value  of  education;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  as  a  whole  they  are  highly  educated. 
Everywhere  indeed  there  are  primary  schools,  not 
governmental,  but  maintained  by  the  people  them- 
selves. A  smattering  of  education  is  widely 
diffused  ;  but  apart  from  the  official  classes,  those 
who  can  read  freely  or  write  readily  are  few. 

The  three  religions  of  China  are  Confucianism, 
TAoism,  and  Buddhism.  Most  writers  represent 
the  first  not  so  much  as  a  religion,  hut  as  a 
morality  ;  but  there  always  underlies  its  teachings 
a  recognition  of  the  religion  which  prevailed  in 
the  country  from  the  most  ancient  times — the 
l>e!ief  of  a  Supreme  Power,  expressed  at  first  by 
the  name  'Heaven,'  which  soon  came  to  be  desig- 
nated also  by  the  personal  names  Ti,  'the  Ruler,' 


and  ShangTi,  'the  Supreme  Ruler.'  The  state 
worship  of  Heaven  or  God  was,  and  still  is,  con- 
fined to  the  sovereign  as  the  father  and  priest 
of  the  people.  The  will  of  God  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  moral  principles  of  man's  nature.  Govern 
nient  is  ordained  by  God  for  the  good  of  the  js?ople, 
and  as  soon  as  a  sovereign  ceases  to  seek  tiiat 
good  and  his  rule  is  antagonistic  to  it,  he  has 
forfeited  his  title  to  the  throne;  and  thus  it  [i 
that  the  changes  of  dynastv  are  always  referred 
as  '  the  will  of  Heaven,'  and  the  sovereign  professes 
to  be  such  '  by  the  grace  of  God.'  Associated  with 
the  worship  of  Heaven  or  God,  there  was  the 
worship  of  heaven  and  earth  ami  the  jxiwers  of 
nature,  but  only  as  sul»ordinate  to  God  and  fulfill- 
ing His  will  for  the  good  of  men  ;  and  also  of 
distinguished  men,  as  having  by  their  discoveries 
and  achievements  defended,  benefited,  and  blessed 
the  people  of  their  own  and  future  times.  There 
was  also  common  to  their  sovereign  and  all  the 
people  the  worship  of  their  ancestors.  This  last 
was  and  is  considered  as  an  expression  of  filial 
piety,  the  perpetuation  of  'the  duty  which  every- 
one owes  to  nis  parents — the  first  and  chief  of 
all  virtues.'  On  this  Confucius  laid  great  stress, 
endeavouring  to  develop  all  other  virtues  from  it. 
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His  great  object  may  be  Raid  to  have  been  the 
inculcation  of  duty,  setting  forth  with  wondrous 
iteration  th»  character  of  his  superior  or  ideal  man. 
Several  times  he  enunciated  *  the  golden  rule '  in  a 
negative  form,  '  What  ye  would  not  that  men 
ibuold  do  to  you,  do  not  do  to  them.'  Tdoism 
derive*  its  nam?  from  the  treatise  of  Lt  Urh, 
•-<>inmonly  called  Lao-tsze,  a  contemporary-  of 
< .'..nfocius,  called  '  The  Too  or  Way  and  its  Char- 
icteristicg.'  The  Way  is  the  quiet,  passionless 
u-charge  of  all  which  our  nature  ana  relations 
prompt  or  require  us  to  do,  without  striving  or 
•niiig,  and  the  method  of  maintaining  and  pre- 
•.■rvinjj  li/e.  4  Heaven  '  in  this  '  Way '  is  not 
i  ruJ<r  or  legislator  as  in  Confucianism,  but  only 
i  pattern.  The  system  was  older  than  LAo  tsze, 
v\A  indigenous  in  China,  but  associated  with 
inioy  superstitions ;  and  after  the  entrance  of 
RmMhwn  into  China  it  adopted  many  of  its 

reculiarities.  The  recognised  head  of  Taoism  has 
i?  «at  on  the  Lung-hu  Mountain  in  Chiung-hsi. 
IjivKute  has  the  merit  of  having  formulated  the 
iTind  principle  that  good  will  overeomo  evil,  and 
»in»uld  lie  returned  for  it.  For  Buddhism,  which 
t&  introduced  or  rather  invited  to  China  in  our 
£r«t  century,  see  the  article  BUDDHISM. 

There  is  no  priesthood  in  Confucianism  ;  but 
Ibddlusm  has  its  monks  and  nuns,  and  Taoism 
it-  monk*.  The  government,  while  not  interfering 
*ub  tbe  internal  organisation  of  either  of  these 
»t>tems,  has  established  a  scheme  of  gradations  of 
nnk  and  authority  in  order  that  it  may  have  the 
I'turol  of  them  in  its  own  hands.  It  would  no 
i"ubt  recognise  Christianity  in  the  same  way,  if 
'.Lr  different  missions  could  possibly  be  amalga- 
mated, and  would  unitedly  try  to  adapt  themselves 
:•>  the  bed  of  Procrustes  which  it  would  prepare 
■"f  them  in  the  various  departments  and  districts. 
T>ti«  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
?rrnparatire  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  '  three 
r-iijiorw'  in  China.  To  claim  a  majority  for  those 
"t  my  one  of  them  is  very  absurd.  As  a  matter 
•f  fact,  Confucianism  represent*  the  intelligence 
w,J  morality  of  China  ;  Taoism  its  superstitions  ; 
Mi  Buddhism  its  ritualism  and  idolatry,  while  yet 
it  it-knowledges  no  God. 

The  Government  of  the  empire  (omitting  the 
relation  of  the  imperial  court  and  family,  or  the 
>>rijd  Manchu  department)  is  conducted  from 
capital,  supervising,  directing,  controlling  the 
::fcrent  provincial  ailministrations,  and  exercising 
the  power  of  removing  from  his  post  any  official 
»bi«ie  conduct  may  be  irregular  or  considered 
iiuic*xou«  to  the  state. 

There  is  the  Grand  Cahinet,  the  privy-council 
«f  the  euq>eror,  in  whose  presence  it  meets  daily  to 
t?uif*ct  the  business  of  the  state,  between  the 
tws  of  four  and  six  A.M.  !  Its  mcmliers  are 
fr*.  and  hold  other  substantive  offices.  There  is 
do  the  Grand  Secretariat,  formerly  the  supreme 
'Mincil,  but  under  the  present  dynasty  verj'  much 
npep>eded  by  the  cabinet.  It  consists  of  four 
(•find  wid  two  assistant  grand  secretaries,  three 
«  them  Manchus  and  three  Chinese. 
The  business  on  which  the  cabinet  delil>erates 
before  it  from  tlie  Six  Boanh —of  Civil  Office, 
Revenue,  of  Ceremonies  (including  all  matters 
?^Uinini;  to  religion ),  of  War,  of  Punishment, 
4-Ti  of  Works.  Each  Board  has  two  presidents 
*jd  four  rice-presidents,  three  of  them  again 
Mmchusand  three  Chinese.  In  18M  the  changed 
Nations  lietween  the  empire  and  foreign  nations 
:*>  to  the  formation  oi  what  we  may  call  n 
••venth  Board,  styled  the  '  Ya-mAn  (or  court  ) 
n  Foreign  Affairs.'  There  is  also  another  im- 
t<*Unt  department  which  should  be  mentioned 
-the  Ctntorate— members  of  which  exercise  a 
mverrision  over   the  Boards,  and,  distributed 


through  the  provinces,  have  it  as  their  duty  to 
memorialise  tne  emperor  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  conduct  of 
the  government. 

In  the  administration  of  the  produces,  a  governor- 
general  and  governor  are  for  the  most  part  associ- 
ated as  colleagues  ;  though  in  Chih-li,  kan-su,  and 
Sze-eh'wan  there  is  only  the  governor-general,  and 
in  Shan-hst,  Shan  tung,  and  Ho  nan  only  the 
governor.  Below  these  two  functionaries  there 
are  the  lieutenant-governor  (commonly  called  the 
treasurer),  the  provincial  judge,  the'  salt  comp- 
troller, and  the  grain-intcndant.  The  provinces 
are  further  divided  for  the  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration into  fu  or  prefectures  (amounting  in  all 
the  provinces  to  191 ),  c/itht  or  departments  (in  all, 
58  independent  of  the  fit,  within  which  they 
are  comprehended,  and  i55  subject  to  it),  and 
|  hsien  or  districts,  subject  to  the  fit  (in  all  1288). 
There  are  also  four  fit  occupied  principally  by  the 
aboriginal  peoples,  twenty-eight  rhitu  and  four 
lisien.  The  rank  of  the  different  oflicinls  in  these 
provinces  is  indicated  by  a  knob  or  button  on  the 
top  of  their  caps.  In  the  two  highest  it  is  made 
of  red  coral  ;  in  the  third  it  is  clear  blue ;  in  the 
fourth,  of  lapis  lazuli :  in  the  fifth,  of  crystal ;  in 
the  sixth,  of  an  opaque  white  stone ;  and  in  the 
three  lowest  it  is  yellow,  of  gold  or  gilt.  They 
also  wear  insignia*  or  badge*  embroidered  on  a 
square  patch,  in  the  front  or  back  of  their  robes, 
representing  birds  on  the  civilians  and  animals  on 
the  military  officers. 

As  regards  the  reroute  of  the  empire  we  need 
more  information  than  we  jtossoss  at  present. 
Each  province  is  required  to  sumsirt  itself  and  to 
furnish  a  certain  surplusage  for  tlie  imperial  govern- 
ment ;  but  botli  the  provinces  and  the  court  are 
constantly  finding  their  income  insufficient.  Of 
the  income  of  the  several  provinces  for  local  pur- 
poses we  cannot  speak  ;  but  we  take  the  following 
estimate  of  the  imperial  revenue  from  a  series  m 
carefully  prepared  articles  contributed  to  the  China 
Mail  of  Hong  kong  in  1885  : 


1.  Land-tax  portion,  payable  in  silver  

2.  rice  tribute  to  Peking  at 
T  1.5©  per  pecul,  and  rice  levy  in  provinces 

or  mom  y  commutation   7,000,000 

8.  Bait  Gnbrlle,  ami  likin  <ir  transit  duty  on  salt  i»,.*iO0.OOO 
4.  Maritime  customs  under  foreign  supervision..  ]M, 000,000 
6.  NativecusUiriiR,  maritime  am!  inland,  ami  first 

inland  levy  on  foreign  opium     6,000,000 

&  Likin  nn  miscellaneous  jro.*!*  and  opium,  both 


foreign  and  native. 


tt.500.tW 


Total   64,000,000 

In  1804  the  revenue  was  estimated  at  near  75,000,000 
teals.  But  as  the  Teal  (q.v.)  has  fallen  in  value  to 
alsjut  4s.,  however  we  stretch  its  value  we  do  not 
obtain  the  amount  of  £20,000,000 ;  surely  a  very 
small  imperial  revenue  for  so  great  an  empire  witn 
so  vast  a  population.  It  has  been  increased  at 
times  by  sales  of  office  and  by  forced  contributions, 
both  dangerous  expedients  ;  but  the  former  was  put 
a  stop  to  by  an  edict  in  1879.  China  had  no  foreign 
debt  till  1874 ;  but  when  in  1895  the  first  war  loan 
of  £3,000,000  was  raised,  the  total  external  debt 
had  grown  to  £9,000,000. 

The  imperial  army  proper  consists  of  Manchus, 
Mongols,  and  the  descendants  of  Chinese  who 
revolted  from  the  Ming  dynasty  and  joined  the 
Manchus  on  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  the  first 
defection  taking  place  in  1021.  These  are  divided 
each  into  eight  corps  with  different  coloured 
banners,  and  as  a  whole  are  styled  '  The  Eight 
Banners.'  Their  headquarters  are  in  Peking,  and 
they  are  distributed  in  garrisons  in  most  of  the 
provinces,  and  also  in  Turkestan  and  I -It.  Their 
number  available  for  actual  service  amounts  to 
nearly  350,000,  of  whom  100,000  arc  sup]>osed  to  be 
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reviewed  by  the  emperor  at  Peking  once  a  year. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  national  army, 
distributed  in  more  than  one  thousand  camps 
throughout  the  provinces,  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  imperial,  and  called  '  The  Army  of  the  Green 
Standard,  lieing  in  fact  little  more  than  a  vast 
militia  or  gendarmerie.  These  forces  may  in 
times  of  emergency  he  added  to  considerably  by 
patriotic  gentlemen  calling  out  l>ands  of  '  braves,' 
effective  enough  to  cope  with  insurgents,  but  all 
unlit  to  encounter  the  disciplined  forces  of  any 
foreign  power.  Of  this  character  at  first  were  the 
♦mops  of  the  T'Ai-p'ing  rebellion,  which,  till  it* 
suppression  in  1867,  for  about  twenty  vcars  proved 
a  match  for  the  imperial  and  national  forces,  and 
threatened  the  overtbrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty. 
See  T'aip'ings,  and  Gordon  (Chari.k.s  George). 
The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  army  system  was 
shown  by  the  collapse  of  China  as  a  military  power 
in  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894-95,  and  the  much 
vaunted  navy,  though  fought  with  bravery  at  the 
Yalu  and  l'ort  Arthur,  etlccted  little  :  tive  vessels 
— an  armour-clad  burls'tte  ami  four  cruisers — were 
sunk  in  the  first  engagement,  and  the  most  of  the 
remaining  ships  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  .Japanese. 

Intercourse  with  Western  XrUiotu  and  Commerce. 
— It  was  not  till  after  the  Caj>e  of  Good  Hope  was 
doubled,  and  the  passage  to  India  discovered  by 
Vaseo  da  Gama  in  1497,  that  intercourse  between 
any  of  the  European  nations  and  China  wan 
possible  by  sea.  It  was  in  1516  that  the  Portu- 
guese first  made  their  appearance  at  Canton  ;  and 
they  were  followed  at  intervals  of  time  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  in  1635. 
The  Chinese  received  none  of  them  cordially  ;  and 
their  dislike  of  them  was  increased  by  their 
mutual  jealousies  ami  collisions  with  one  another. 
The  Manchu  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  more- 
over, was  then  in  the  throes  of  its  birth,  and  its 
rulers  were  the  more  disposed  to  assert  their  own 
superiority  to  all  other  potentates.  They  would 
not  acknowledge  them  as  their  equals,  but  only 
as  their  vassals.  They  felt  the  power  of  the  for- 
eigners whenever  they  made  an  attempt  to  restrict 
their  operations  by  force,  and  began  to  fear  them. 
As  they  became  aware  of  their  conquests  in  the 
Philippines,  Java,  and  India,  they  would  gladly 
have  prohibited  their  approach  to  their  territories 
altogether.  In  the  meantime  trade  gradually  in- 
creased, and  there  grew  up  the  importation  of 
opium  <seeOpUTM  Traffic)  from  India,  and  the 
wonderful  eagerness  of  multitudes  to  purchase  and 
smoke  it.  Before  1767  the  import  rarely  exceeded 
200  chests,  but  that  year  it  amounted  to  1000, 
In  1792  the  British  government  wiselv  sent  an 
embassy  under  Lord  Macartney  to  Peking  with 

C resents  to  the  emperor,  to  place  the  relations 
etween  the  two  countries  on  a  secure  and  proper 
footing ;  but  though  the  ambassador  and  members 
of  his  suite  were  courteously  treated,  the  main 
objects  were  not  accomplished.  In  1800  an  imperial 
edict  expressly  prohibited  the  importation  of  opium, 
and  threatened  all  Chinese  who  smoked  it  with 
condign  punishment.  It  hail  been  before  a  smug- 
gling traffic,  and  henceforth  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  its  real  character.    Still  it  went  on,  and 


increased  from  year  to  year.  A  second  emlmssy 
from  Great  Britain  in  1816  was  dismissed  from 
Peking  suddenly  and  contumeliously  l>ecanse  the 
ambassador  would  not  perform  the  ceremony  of 
Sun  kieei  eJUA  k'au  ('the  related  prostrations'), 
ami  thereby  acknowledge  his  own  sovereign  to  be 
but  a  vassal  of  the  empire. 

So  things  went  on  till  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  expired  in  1834,  and  the  head  of 
its  factory'  was  superseded  bv  a  representative  of 
the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  who  could  not  con- 


duct his  intercourse  with  the  Hong  merchants  at 
the  others  had  done.  The  two  nations  were 
brought  defiantly  face  to  face.  On  the  one  side 
was  a  resistless  force,  determined  to  prosecute  ite 
enterprise  for  the  enlargement  of  its  trade,  and  the 
conduct  of  H  as  with  an  equal  nation  ;  on  the  other 
side  was  the  old  empire  seeming  to  lie  unconscious 
of  its  weakness,  determined  not  to  acknowledge 
the  claim  of  equality,  and  confident  of  its  power  t<> 
suppress  the  import  of  opium.  The  government  of 
China  made  its  grand  and  final  effort  in  1 839,  ami 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  the  famous  Lin  Tseh-hsu 
was  appointed  to  the  governor  generalship  of  the 
Kwang  provinces,  and  to  bring  the  barbarians  to 
reason.  Out  of  his  measures  came  our  first  war, 
which  was  declared  by  Great  Itritain  against  China 
in  1840.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  resnlt 
in  so  unequal  a  contest ;  and  we  hurry  to  its  close 
at  Nanking,  the  old  capital  oi  the  empire,  where 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  29th  August 
1842  on  hoard  Her  Majesty's  ship  Otrmmlli*.  The 

Iirincipal  articles  were  that  the  island  of  Hong- 
umg  should  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ;  that  the 
ports  of  Canton,  Amoy  and  Fu-Chau  (in  Fit- 
chien),  Ning-po  (in  Cheh-chiang),  ami  Shang  hai 
(in  Chiang-sit)  should  be  opened  to  British  trade 
and  resilience ;  and  that  thereafter  official  corre- 
spondence should  be  conducted  on  terms  of  equality 
according  to  the  standing  of  the  parties.  Nothing 
was  said  in  the  treaty  on  the  subject  of  opium,  the 
smuggling  traffic  in  which  went  on  as  before. 

Before  fifteen  years  had  passed  away,  liecause 
of  troubles  at  Canton  not  all  creditable  to  (ireat 
Britain,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  governor-general 
Yeh  Ming-chin  in  refusing  to  meet  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  (q. v.),  it  was  thought  necessary  by  tho  British 
government  that  war  should  be  commenced  against 
China  again.  In  this  undertaking  France  joined  as 
our  ally.  Canton  was  taken  on  the  29th  December 
1857,  when  Yeh  was  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Calcutta,  Canton  being  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  allies,  arrangements  were  made  for  its 
government  by  a  joint  commission  ;  and  in  Feh 
ruary  1858  the  allied  plenipotentiaries,  accom- 
panied by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  as  non-combatants,  proceeded  to  the 
north  to  lay  their  demands  before  the  emperor  at 
Peking.  There  was  not  so  much  fighting  as  there 
had  been  in  1842,  and  on  June  20  a  second  treaty 
was  concluded  at  T'ien-tsin,  renewing  and  confirm- 
ing the  former,  but  with  many  important  additional 
stipulations,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  China 
might,  if  they  saw  fit,  appoint  ambassadors, 
ministers,  or  other  diplomatic  agents  to  their  re- 
spective courts  ;  and  that  the  British  representative 
should  not  be  required  to  perform  any  ceremony 
derogatory  to  him  as  representing  the  sovereign 
of  an  independent  nation  on  an  equality  with 
China.  Other  stipulations  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Christian  missionaries  and  their  con- 
verts ;  for  liberty  for  British  subjects  to  travel,  for 
their  pleasure  or  for  purposes  of  trade,  under  pass- 
ports, into  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  country  ; 
tor  the  opening  of  five  additional  ports  for  com- 
merce— Nift-chwang  (in  Shing-king,  the  clnef  pro- 
vince of  Manchuria),  Tang-chftu  (with  port  of  Che- 
foo,  in  Shan  tung ),  Tai- wan  (Formosa, several  ports ), 
Ch'Ao-chau  ( with  port  of  Swa  t'au,  in  Kwang- tung ), 
and  Ch'iung  (Kiung-chAu,  in  Hni-nan)-  md  tor 
authority  for  merchant-ships  to  trade  on  the  Yang- 
tsze  River,  ports  on  which  would  be  opened  when 
rcliellion  should  have  been  put  down  and  peace  and 
order  restored.  (The  river  was  not  oj>ened  to 
steamer  traffic  till  1888. )  Treaties  on  the  same  lines 
were  concluded  also  with  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Russia.  A  revision  of  the  tariff  regulations  of 
1842  was  to  take  place  subsequently  in  the  year  a.t 
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Shanghai.    Thin  was  done  in  October,  and  then  I 

3>iniu  was  entered  among  the  legitimate  articles 
ini|Mirt,  and  the  arrangement  continued  that 
the  government  should  employ  a  foreign  official  in 
^he  collection  of  all  maritime  duties.  It  might  seem 
tltat  these  treaties  secured  everything  which  foreign 
nations  could  require,  and  that  the  humiliation 
<.f  the  Chinese  government  was  complete.  But 
ili^y  were  nearly  wrecked  by  one  concluding  stipu- 
lation in  all  of  them  but  that  of  the  I'nited 
Sut«s  that  the  ratilications  of  them  should  he 
^changed  at  Peking  within  a  year.  The  em- 
l^rwr  and  his  advisers,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
r.rre  at  T  ien  t*in  was  removed,  con  hi  not  liear 
be  thought  of  the  eml»assies  entering  the  sacred 
npiud,  aud  foolishly  cast  about  to  escape  from  the 
condition.  The  fort*  at  Ta-ku,  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  the  Peiho,  and  the  approach  to  T  ien  tsin 
mii  thence  to  Peking,  were  rebuilt  and  strongly 
fortified.  When  the  English.  French,  and  Ameri- 
can ministers  returned  to  Shang-hai  with  the 
rttitkd  treaties  in  183(1,  the  Chinese  commissioners 
<rho  HaiI  signed  them  at  T'ien  t>in  were  waiting  for 
tlietu,  and  urged  that  the  ratilications  should  lie 
eiduuiged  there.  The  French  ami  English  minis- 
ter* then  insist**!  on  proceeding  to  Peking  as  the 
pi.**  nominated  for  the  exchange.  But  when  they 
*.T»ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the  guu- 
U«\t*  under  their  command,  they  were  unable  to 
forw  the  defences.  A  severe  engagement  ensued, 
iiid  the  allied  forces  sustained  a  repulse  with  heavy 
iow  It  was  the  one  victory  gained  by  the  Chinese, 
lite  British  ami  French  governments  took  inline- 
•liiie  action.  A  third  expedition  under  the  same 
plenipotentiaries  as  liefore,  with  a  force  of  nearly 
'Ji'.MU  men,  was  at  the  same  place  in  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  forts  were  taken  on  August  21, 
-ni  on  the  25th  the  plenipotentiaries  were  again 
•val>li*hed  in  T'ien- twin.  We  can  only  refer  to 
ueir  march  in  September  on  Peking,  with  all  its 
idling  details.  The  emperor  (  Hsien-fung)  Hod  to 
H  bo  in  the  north  of  Chili  li,  the  imperial  sum- 
::-r  retreat ;  ami  his  brother,  Prince  Kutig,  whose 
lime  is  well  known,  came  to  the  front  in  the 
•jiMAjjement  of  affairs.  On  the  13th  October  he 
mrrendered  the  north-east  gate  of  the  city  ;  and 
m  the  24th  the  treaties  were  exchanged,  and  an 
illitiitnal  convention  signed,  by  which  of  course  an 
*liiitiunai  indemnity  was  exacted  from  the  Chinese, 
**i  an  arrangement  made  about  the  emigration  of 
^>lies,  which  had  become  a  crying  scandal,  while 
*  ♦wall  piece  of  the  continent  of  the  empire,  lying 
i'[**it«  to  Hong  kong,  was  ceded  to  that  colony. 

it  was  that  the  attempt  of  China  to  keep  itself 
'!•►>(' from  the  rest  of  the  world  came  to  an  end, 
"•I  X  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  empire  was 
initiated. 

Ibien-fung  died   at  Jeh-ho  in   August  1861, 
'*vinj:  the  empire  to  his  young  son  only  six  years 
"!•!.   A  cabal  at  Jeh-ho  tried  to  keep  the  Ih>v  in 
iieir  no*se>siou,    but    his   uncle,    Prince  Kung, 
i-reeded  in  getting  him  to  Peking,  and  along 
*".:h  the  young  emperor's  mother  and  the  emprcss- 
"■va^er,  by  whom  Hsien-fung  had  hail  no  child, 
ixyallv  and"  successfully  administered  a  regency  in 
»«*irnanee  with  the  new  conditions  of  the  govern- 
n*nt   The  stvle  of  the  reign  was  T'ung-chi,  or 
'rovernment  in  Union;'  and  on   February  23, 
Wl,  the  emperor  announced  publicly,  and  speci- 
illy  to  the  foreign  ministers,  that  he  had  taken  the 


nit  eminent  into  his  own  hands.  This  brought  up 
tlte  question  of  an  audience,  but,  after  a  good  deal 
of  proUicolling  and  negotiation,  it  was  finally 
*ttled  on  June  29  by  trio  emperor  receiving  all 
ihe  ministers  then  in  Peking  without  the  ceremony 
«  prostration.  His  reign  did  not  last  long,  for  he 
d*d  in  January  1875.  As  he  left  no  son,  and  had 
no  successor,  the  members  of  the  im- 
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perial  house,  according  to  the  rules  in  Bucb  a  case, 
appointed  as  his  successor  Tsai-t'ien,  the  son  of 
Prince  Shun,  a  younger  brother  of  Prince  Kung. 
The  new  sovereign  was  a  child  of  fonr  years  old, 
and  began  to  reign  under  the  stvle  of  Kwang  Hsu, 
or  'The  Illustrious  Succession/  He  assumed  the 
government  in  March  1887. 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  of  Tien- 
tsin, the  promised  ports  on  the  Creat  Chiang, 
except  Nan-king,  were  opened — namely,  Hau-k'au 
(in  Hu-pei),  Chiucliiang  (Kiu-kiang,  in  Chinrig- 
hsf),  and  Chiu-chiang  (Kin-kiang,  in  Chiang  s0). 
I-chang  (in  Hu-pei),  Wft-hfl  (in  An-htii),  Wflu-chau 
(in  Cheh-chiang),  and  Pih-hai  (Pnk-hoi,  in  Kwang- 
tun'g)  were  opened  by  the  Chefoo  convention 
(1876),  which  also  made  concessions  aWut  the 
opium  traffic  The  treaty  of  Shimonoscki  (1895), 
after  the  war  with  Japan,  opened  four  additional 
jK>rt« — Chung-king,  Hanu-ciiow,  Soo-chow,  and 
Sha-ts/c.  The  foreign  debt  of  China,  contracted 
almost  wholly  in  connection  with  the  Japanese  war 
( 1894-95),  was  in  1898  estimated  at  £40,000,900. 

According  to  the  customs  returns  for  the  year 
1893,  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  various 
treaty  ports  were  37,902  (of  29,318,811  tons)  of 
which  19,365  (of  19,203,978  tons)  were  British. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  abroad  in- 
creased from  110,885,000  teals  in  1889  to  over 
157,360,000  in  1893,  while  the  value  of  the  exports 
rose  from  97,000,000  teals  in  1889  to  116,635,000  in 
1893.  In  the  latter  year  the  imports  direct  from 
Britain  were  28,156,000  teals,  the  exports  thither 
11,668,000  teals.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  set 
down  as  with  Hong-kong,  which  is  a  distributing 
centre  for  trade  to  and  from  Britain,  Oermnny, 
France,  America,  India,  &c.  After  Hong-kong, 
the  order  in  which  foreign  count  lies  participate 
in  Chinese  trade  is  Britain,  India,  t lie  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Russia.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  opium  (31,700,000  teals),  cotton  goods 
(45,100,000),  metals  (7,200,000),  oil  aud  kerosene, 
seaweed  and  fishery  products,  woollens,  coal,  and 
raw  cotton.  The  cfiief  export*  are  silk  (38,1 15,000 
teals),  tea  (30,550,000),  straw  braid  (2,430,000), 
sugar,  clothing,  paper,  and  chinaware.  Ity  the 
British  returns,  the  exports  from  Britain  to  China, 
which  in  1889  had  a  value  of  £7,220,600,  were 
in  1893  only  £6,435,000 ;  the  imports  from  China 
to  Britain,  which  in  1889  were  £7,260,000,  were 
in  1893  only  £4,786,850.  The  disjiarity  between 
tliem  and  the  Chinese  reckoning  is  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  silver  teaf(5B.  8Jd.  in  1882 ; 
4s.  in  1893). 

China  has  in  the  past  been  mainly  a  self-con- 
tained nation,  but  of  late  the  Chinese  have  shown 
an  increasing  tendency  to  seek  a  livelihood  abroad, 
especially  in  California,  British  Columbia,  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
Australia.  More  than  half  the  population  of 
SingajKire  is  Chinese ;  and  in  1880  there  were 
200,000  Chinese  in  Java.  In  the  Australian  colo- 
nies there  have  never  l>ecn  more  than  60,000. 
From  1855  to  1867  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
into  the  United  States  varied  from  3000  to  7000 ; 
from  1868  to  1881  it  was  usually  between  10,000 
and  20,000;  in  1882  it  was  33,614.  But  the  im- 
position of  prohibitory  taxes  on  Chinese  immigrants 
reduced  this  to  17  in  1886.  And  in  1888  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  workmen  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden for  twenty-one  years.  British  Columbia 
and  some  of  the  Australian  colonies  have  also 
sought  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration  by  im- 
posing a  heavy  poll-tax  on  immigrant  Chinese. 

The  empire  lias  to  some  small  extent  taken 
ail  vantage  of  Western  civilisation — telegraphs  have 
been  established,  a  small  beginning  made  with 
railways,  and  trustworthy  foreigners  employed 
in  training  tb*>  army,  in  the  arsennls,  and  in  the 
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custom-houses ;  ami  a  (Hiwerful  navy  of  ironclads 
was  acquired.  But  the  rottenness  of  the  military 
and  naval  systems  was  shown  l»y  the  Japanese 
war  of  1894-5,  arising  out  of  the  state  of  Corea 
(q.v.).  A  Japanese  invading  force,  after  a  battle 
at  Ping-yang  and  a  naval  hat  t  ie  on  the  Valu 
(17th  September  1894),  drove  the  Chinese  out 
of  Corea,  and,  entering  Manchuria,  took  the  strong 
naval  station  of  Port  Arthur  (22d  November  Ism). 
The  corresponding  station  and  arsenal  sout  h  of  the 
Gulf  of  1'e-chidi,  that  of  Wei-hai-wei,  yielded  to 
the  Japanese  ansa  tilt*  on  the  30th  January  1895,  the 
Chinese  troops  having  nowhere  made  any  effectual 
resistance.  And  the  remaining  ships  of  the  fleet 
which  had  escaped  the  battle  <d  trie  Valu  were, 
after  some  sharp  tightiiiL',  captured  by  the  Japanese 
navy.  The  colossal  Chinese  Empire  was,  after 
a  few  months'  fighting,  reduced  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  Japanese  term*  included  the  cession  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  Islands,  the  cession  of 
the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  including  Port  Arthur,  and 
the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  thirty-three 
millions  sterling.  But  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many constrained  the  Japanese  to  refrain  from 
insisting  on  the  cession  of  Liao-tung,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  increase  of  the  war  indemnity  by  sixteen 
millions.  By  181KS  China,  become  the' 'sick  man' 
of  the  Farther  East,  was  the  object  of  the  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  Euro|iean  jiowers.  Russia  had 
arranged  that  itj*  Silierian  railway  was  to  |mss 
through  Kirin  and  Moukden  t<»  Port  Arthur  and 
to  Peking,  and  by  help  of  garrisons  and  Cossack 
settlers  had  secured  military  and  commercial  con- 
trol of  Manchuria  (<j.v. ),  ami  on  an  extensible  lease 
was  in  possession  of  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan. 
Germany  had  occupied,  on  a  lease  of  ninety-nine 
years,  the  port  of  Kiao-chow  in  Shan  tung;  and 
regarded  tne  valley  of  the  Hoang-ho  as  its 
special  sphere  of  interest.  Britain,  insisting  on 
full  freedom  of  trade  with  China  ( '  the  open  door'), 
had  a  definite  promise  that  no  part  of  the  Vang- 
tsze  basin  (to  no  henceforth  a  British  'sphere  of 
influence')  should  be  alienated  by  China,  secured 
the  opening  of  additional  treaty  ports  and  the  free 
navigation  of  part  of  some  of  the  great  rivers, 
and  occupied  Wei-hai-wei  on  its  evacuation  by  the 
Japanese  on  the  same  terms  an  Russia  holds  Port 
Arthur.  European  diplomacy  was  entangled  in 
rival  schemes  tor  giving  China  loans  and  securing 
( for  subject*  of  Russia,  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States)  the  right  of 
making  railways  in  China,  some  of  them  of  doubt- 
ful commercial  value.  France  secured  some  recti- 
fication of  the  Tong-king  frontier,  and  some  trading 
privileges  in  south  China.  Li-Hung-Chang,  believed 
to  be  HupiKirting  Russian  interests,  fell  from  power, 
ami  the  emperor  started  a  brief  and  violent  system 
of  reforms  on  Western  ideas,  but  was  summarily 
cheeked  in  this  career  by  the  dowager  empress. 
The  innovating  advisers  or  the  em|>eror  tied  or  were 
slain  or  imprisoned  ;  the  emperor,  found  by  a  French 
doctor  to  be  in  very  poor  health,  was  kept  under 
strict  surveillance  ;  in  1900  large  anti-foreign  riots, 
with  loss  of  life,  broke  out,  necessitating  the  landing 
of  foreign  troojw  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

Hen  works  on  China  by  Du  Halde  ( 4  vol*,  folio,  Paris, 
1735),  Sir  John  F.  Davis  ( 1857  ).  A.  Williamson  (18701,  S. 
Wells  Williams  <  1883),  Richthofen  (1877  83),  E.  Simon 
( 1887 ).  Maule  (1891  ).  R.  K.  Douglas  ( 1887  ),  Gnndrv  (1893 
and  1895 ) ;  and  on  the  Chinese  hy  Martin  (1881  ),  Doolittle 
(1887),  Coltiuan  (1S<>1),  H.  A.  Gilea  (1870-90),  A.  H. 
Smith  ( 1894 ),  and  Holconih©  ( 1 895 ) ;  histories  by  Boulger 
}  1881-84  an<l  1893) ;  on  the  Manchu  dynasty  ami  govern- 
ment by  John  K<»*  (1880)  and  Mayers  (1887);  also 
Curzoit's  ProMrvu  of  the  Far  E<i*t,  TheLifr.nf  Str  Harry 
Park'*,  Norman's  J'ropfft  and  Politics  of  the  Far  Fa$t 
(all  in  1894)  and  J.  Thomson's  Thrrnuih  China  tcith  a 
Cmium  (1898).  On  the  physical  geography,  fauna,  and 
tiora,  see  also  Asia  and  GuooKAruRAL  Distribution. 


Language,  Writing,  and  Literature.— 
The  speech  and  the  written  com|wsition  <»f  the 
Chinese  differ  more  widely  than  those  of  anv 
other  people.  The  former  addresses  it*elf,  like  alt 
other  languages,  to  the  mind  through  the  ear  ;  t lie 
latter  stwaks  to  the  mind  through  the  eve,  not 
as  words,  but  as  symbols  of  ideas.  All  i'hincse 
literature  might  be  understood  and  translated 
though  tho  student  of  it  could  not  name  a  single 
character.  The  words  and  the  names  of  the  written 
characters  are  all  monosyllabic,  ami  are  inconja- 
gable  and  indeclinable,  without  inflection  or  change 
of  any  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  so  versatile  that 
there  are  few  of  them  which  may  not  |ierfnrm  the 
r6le  indifferently,  according  to  their  position  in  a 
sentence,  of  most  of  what  we  call  Parts  of  Speech. 
That  the  speech  has  never  advanced  to  anything 
like  agglutination  even  (sec  Philology)  can  1- 
owing  only  to  the  early  origin  and  cultivation  <it 
the  written  characters,  referred  to  a  reiini  preceding 
that  of  Ft!  Hsi,  which,  on  the  least  unlikely  of  the 
chronological  schemes,  must  be  assigned  to  th** 
34th  century  B.C.  We  may  safely  say  that  the 
written  cliaractcrsof  the  Chinese  existoif— probaMy 
in  a  very  rudimentary  condition— more  than  oOni) 
years  ago. 

These  characters  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
according  to  the  principle  regulating  their  forma- 
tion :  ( 1 )  Pictorial  characters  ( Hsiang  h»mg  i, 
Wing  originally  rude  pictures  of  objects;  (2) 
Indicative  characters  (ChiA  shih),  intended  hy 
their  form  and  the  relation  of  their  part**  to  surest 
to  the  reader  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  their  makers! ; 
(3)  Composite  characters  ( Hui  i),  made  up  of  two 
or  more  characters,  the  meanings  of  which  blend  in 
the  meaning  of  the  compound  ;  (4)  Inverted  char- 
acters (C/uCrtM  c/i»i),  formed  from  others  by  the 
inversion  of  the  whole,  or  of  part*,  of  them;  (5) 
Borrowed  characters  {Chid  Uteh),  used  in  other 
than  their  projier  signification  ;  and  (6)  Phonetical 
characters  (Hstrh  shdng),  of  which  one  part  has  a 
phonetic  use,  and  indicates,  exactly  or  approxi- 
mated, the  name  of  the  compound,  and  the  other 
part  the  category  of  meaning  which  it  conveys. 

The  first  three  classes  may  be  called  origins 
snipturtr  Smutr,  but  do  not  comprehend  20U0 
characters ;  the  next  two  are  unimportant.  The 
sixth  class  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  embraces  well  on  to  40,000  of  the  43,090 
characters,  or  thereabout*!,  found  in  the  K'nng  AW 
dictionary  of  1704.  The  third  class  is  the  most 
interesting,  bringing  us  mind  to  mind  abreast  of 
their  framers,  and  showing  us  their  ideas  of  the 
things  represented  by  the  characters.    For  example, 

a  wife  (called  f&%        )  is  denoted  by  nu,~J£,  'a 

female,'  and  ch'au,  'a  broom  :'  she  was  the 

woman  that  used  the  broom.  And,  again,  a  male 
child  (called  nan,  jj§ )  b  denoted  by  tien,  gj. 

•a  field,'  and  if,  ^J,  •strength:'  his  birth  was 

welcomed  as  new  strength  for  the  work  of  the 
field. 

The  phonetical  characters  arose  from  the  inipossi- 
bilitv  of  framing  a  sufficient  number  of  character* 
on  tiie  other  five  principles  of  formation  to  sene 
the  purpose  of  a  written  medium.  A  certain 
number  of  characters,  which  has  varied  from  554  t<> 
214  (employed  in  the  dictionaries  of  the  last  hh<1 
present  dynasties),  were  set  apart  as  'ideograms' 
or  'mothers  of  meaning/  and  a  larger  and  more 
indefinite  numlier  were  chosen,  which  in  connection 
with  them  might  express  the  name  or  sound  <>f 
the  compounds,  and  he  called  'mothers  of  sound 
Their  number  altogether  is  large,  but  many  nre 
derivatives  of  others,  and  not  a  few  of  the  ideo- 
grams themselves  are  among  them.  l>r  Chalmers,  ot 
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H>>ng-kong,  published  in  1878  a  'Concise  Chinese 
inctionary '  in  which  the  phonetic  constituents  are 
reduced  to  S84.  These,  with  the  '214  ideograms, 
having  been  learned.  1098  characters  in  all,  the 
»tadent  has  metered  the  elements  of  all  the 
».  hinese  characters.  Pronunciation  is  constantly 
rarving,  and  his  reading  will  often  t>e  far  from 
giving  'the  present  truth'  of  the  names  of  many 

•  hiracters  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  phonetic  con- 
<uueDte  does  much  to  lighten  the  strain  upon  the 
Dieniory  in  learning  Chinese. 

The  mouosyllahic  uttemnees,  however,  available 
■->  name  the  43.000  characters  are  few  indeed.  In 
ivkinese  they  are  only  426.  Even  if  there  were  as 
uwx  a*  1000  different  syllables  in  the  language, 
•-jUilly  divide*!  among  the  characters,  more  than 
>rtv  meanings  would  belong  to  each.  In  the 
■Sv ilabic  Dictionary'  of  the  late  Dr  Williams, 
<-nUining  only  1  '2.527  characters,  placed  under  552 
»<  liable*,  there  are  about  150  characters  placed 
under  the  monosyllable  i f  (  =  ee  in  see).  To  the  eve 
•ii're  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  all  these  »  s  ; 

to  the  ear  such  discrimination,  unassisted  other- 
u*.  is  impossible.  To  assist  it,  there  is  a  system 
»:  tonrj,  tlie  number  of  which  varies  in  different 
JuJ(-ot.«.  According  to  the  tone  in  which  the  mono- 
»y  liable  is  pronounced,  its  meaning  is  different ; 
ui'l  this  renders  what  we  call  a  "good  car'  desir- 
ibl*  in  learning  the  speech  of  China.  There  are 
■  -t her  device*  by  which  the  difficulty  occasioned  by 
ifci-  deader  syllal>ary  of  Chinese  speech  is  overcome, 
•a:li  as  the  combination  of  synonyms,  and  the 
^duplication  of  particles  hardly  to  be  found  in 
':w  dictionaries.  As  a  consequence,  while  concise- 
-*5w  i«  &  characteristic  of  good  Chinese  com  posi- 
tion.  tlie  spoken  language  is  verls>se — e.g.  the 
iVwl*  of  'The  Fox  and  the  Crapes,'  told  m  131 
£n,'h*h  words,  in  rendered  in  good  Chinese  by  85 

•  twract«?r*,  while  a  version  of  if  in  Cantonese 
"lloinial  contains  163  words.  Still  the  colloquial 
>[Th  is  not  difficult  of  acquisition.  The  writer 
-*1  "/ten  occasion  to  remark  that  the  children 
<t  English  families  resilient  in  China,  who  were 
■•■it  restricted  from  intercourse  with  the  Chinese, 

ke  the  colloquial  more  fluently  and  readily  than 
■■tr  Knglidi  which  was  spoken  by  their  parents. 

After  the  Buddhist  missionaries  came  to  China, 
•-■'!  scholars  got  some  acquaintance  with  the  u*e 

the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  they  began  to  devise  a 
M^-tlmd  of  spelling  (so  to  speak)  their  characters, 
-••i'ling  each  monosyllable  into  an  initial  and  a 
i  .J*>und,  ami  then  joining  two  other  characters 
cMlier.  one  to  give  the  initial,  and  the  other, 
■i«»v«  in  the  same  tone  as  the  character  thus 
s-iW,  to  give  its  final  sound.  This  method,  though 
nnUons,  might  have  l»ecn  of  use  to  the  student  if 
tl*  nunc  characters  hail  always  lieen  employed  for 
tta  same  initial  and  the  same  final  sounds,  as  in 

•  'Valium's  'Concise  Dictionary.'  But  every  lexico- 
.r&pber  adopted  his  own  characters  at  his  pleasure 

— the  character  j£  (It  =  /  +  t )  ia  spelled  in  one 
iirtwnary  by  (/-iang)  and  \\~  (ch  +  t) ;  in  a 
Mtond  by       (/'iang)  and  M.  {£rh,  anciently  called 

•  and  in  a  third  by  Jj£  (/-iang)  and       (» ).  The 

K  uijf  hsi  lexicon,  after  reciting  these  three  spell- 

i:..-.  adds  that  the  sound  is  the  same  as  J9  ,  which 

>>  tJ>»  phonetic  element,  ii.  This  spelling  onlv  dis- 
5'yt*  the  student;  the  Chinese  scholars  faifed  to 
K^/Miend  the  nature  of  the  alphatietic  signs  or 

frifli  the  analysis  of  the  characters  which  has 
"«-a  given,  their  inconjugable  and  indeclinable 
'ainctpr,  and  their  versatility  such  that  one  of 
>:n  may  perform  the  rile  of  most  of  our  '  parte  of 


speech,'  it  is  evident  that  the  attempt  to  apply  to 
tnem  the  categories  and  rules  of  grammar  on  the 
model  of  our  Aryan  languages  must  be  very  much 
'love's  labour  lost;'  yet  composition  with  them 
has  its  own  rules,  which  are  not  difficult  to  learn. 
As  Dr  Marshman  expressed  it  in  his  grammar  of 
1814,  'the  whole  of  Chinese- grammar  depends  on 
position.'  Cnder  the  skilful  application  of  this 
principle,  the  Chinese  characters  weave  the  web  of 
thought  with  the  rapidity  of  engine-driven  shuttles; 
and  there  has  grown  up  an  immense  Chinese  litera- 
ture. 

Before  entering  on  a  brief  description  of  that 
literature,  a  t>ara«<raph  may  he  allowed  to  what  is 
called  '  pidgin  English,'  a  sort  of  lingua  franca, 
which  grew  up  between  Chinese  on  the  seaboard 
and  foreigners,  fur  the  purpose  of  intercommunica- 
tion, while  neither  party  had  the  means  or  the 
wish  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  the  other.  '  Pidgin '  is  a  Chinese 
attempt  to  pronounce  our  word  4  business  ; '  and 
the  materials  of  the  lingo  are  nearly  all  English 
words  similarly  represented  or  misrepresented,  and 
called  'broken  English.'  The  idiom,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  entirely  that  of  colloquial  Chinese. 
Foreigners  get  to*  master  it  in  a  short  time,  so  as 
to  carry  on  King  conversations  by  means  of  it,  and 
to  transact  important  affairs  of  business.  Dr 
Williams  (vol.  i.  p.  832)  gives  the  following  ex- 
ample of  it,  taken  from  the  Chinese  llepository, 
vol.  x. :  A  gentleman  meets  a  Chinese  acquaintance, 
accompanying  a  coffin  which  is  Wing  conveyed 
along  the  street,  and  asks  him  who  is  dead  ( '  who 
hah  die?').  'No  man  hah  catchee  die,'  is  the 
answer.  'This  one  piecy  colli n  I  just  now  give  my 
olo  fader.  He  likec  too  much  counta  my 
numba  one  ploper ;  s'pose  he  someteem  catchee 
die,  can  usee  he.' — 'So  fashion,  eh?  How  muchee 
plice  (price)  can  catchee  one  alia  same  same?' — 
'  1  tinky  can  get  one  alia  same  so  fashion  one  tousan 
dolla,  so;  this  hab  first  chop  hansom,  lo!'  There 
is  often  a  charming  raciness  about  such  conversa- 
tions, and  one  occasionally  sees  in  his  Chinese 
interlocutor  the  working  of  the  mind  which  has 
lieen  described  in  the  formation  of  the  third  or 
compiieite  class  of  characters.  For  instance,  a 
Chinese  hoy  (all  servants  are  called  boys)  once  came 
to  ask  the  writer  to  intercede  for  him  with  his 
master,  who  was  treating  him,  he  thought,  un- 
justly. 'He  one  sarcee  ( saucy  =  bad)  man,'  he 
said  ;  '  he  no  hab  tojmide  pidgin  ; '  meaning  that 
his  master  had  no  religion,  no  dealing  with  the 
powers  above.  This  jargon  is  passing  away. 
Chinese  who  know  English,  and  English  wfio 
know  Chinese,  are  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
SeeC.  G.  Leland's  Paigin-Enyhsh  Sing-sung  ( 1876). 

How  vast  and  varied  the  Chinese  literature  is  may 
be  seen  from  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works 
collected  by  an  order  of  the  K'ien  lung  reign  in 
1722,  to  lie  printed  or  reprinted  as  a  great  national 
library.  The  catalogue  is  arranged  in  four  divi- 
sions under  the  name  of  K'ti,  'Arsenals,'  or  '  Maga- 
zines : '  the  first,  in  44  chapters,  containing  works 
on  the  classics  and  dictionaries  necessary  in  tho 
study  of  them  ;  the  second,  in  46  chapters,  works 
of  history ;  the  third,  in  57  chapters,  works  on 
philosophy  and  the  art*  ;  and  the  fourth,  in  53 
chapters,  works  of  poetry  and  tollea-lettrcs. 

Tlie  classics-  are  the  Confucian  books,  and  a 
few  others,  on  which  an  amount  of  commentary 
has  been  expended  certainlv  not  inferior  either 
in  voluminousness  or  in  patient  care  to  what  has 
lieen  put  forth  on  our  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  it 
still  goes  on  without  abatement.  A  collection 
of  books  on  them  by  a  multitude  of  scholars  of 
the  present  dvnastv  was  published  at  Canton 
in  1829   in   1400  chapters.     The   historte*  are 
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those  of  China  itself,  and  are  divided  into  four 
classes  according  to  the  different  methods  of  the  | 
authors.    The  first  place  is  given  to  the  '  Correct '  j 
and  'Authoritative,  or  the  *  Dynast  it-,'  which  now 
form  a  collection  of  twenty-four  different  works. 
The  writer's  own  cony  of  it,  bound  in  English 
fashion,  amounts  to  sixty-four  thick  volumes,  im- 
perial 8vo  size.    In  general,  each  dynastic  history 
contains  an  account  of  the  several  reigns,  followed  1 
by  treatises  on   chronology,  rites,  music,  juris- 
prudence, food  and  goods"  or  political  economy, 
state   sacrilices,   astronomy,   the    live  elements, 
geography,   and   especially  topography,  and  the 
literature.      After  these  treatises  we  have  a  host 
of  biographies  of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  j 
of  the  dynasty  ;  and  the  history  concludes  with  an 
account  of  the*  foreign  peoples  with  which  there  has 
been  any  intercourse.    These  notici*  of  the  dynastic 
histories  only  occupy  two  of  the  46  chapters  of 
the  division.    Among  the  subdivisions  are  three 
chapters  on  'Books  on  the  Constitution,'  embracing 
such  works  as  Ma  Twnnlin's  tiencrat  Examination  ' 
of  lierortfit  and  Scholars,  said  by  Kemusat  to  be  '  a 
library  in  itself,'  and  the  two  continuations  of  it.  j 
each  as  voluminous  as  itself;  and  the  Penal  Code 
of  the  present  dynasty,  of  which  we  have  the 
translation  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  published  in 
1810. 

The  philosophy  and  arts  division  deals  with  the 
works  of  the  class  of  the  literati,  both  orthodox 
and  heterodox ;  of  writers  on  military  affairs ;  on 
legislation  ;  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the 
mulberry-tree ;  on  medicine ;  on  astronomy  and 
mathematics;  on  divination;  on  painting,  music,  i 
engraving,  ami  other  arts ;  on  ink  and  inkstones ; 
on  tea  and  the  tea-plant ;  on  articles  of  diet ;  on  i 
the   works  of  several    of    the    Konian   Catholic  I 
missionaries  ;  and  concludes  with  works  of  TAohui  j 
and   Buddhism.     Five  chapters  are  devoted  to 
works  on  mythology  and  lighter  subjects,  not 
including,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
novels  and  romances. 

The  belles-lettres  division  has  the  general  name 
of  Tsi,  'Collections'  or  'Compilations.'  It  com- 
prehends the  various  classes  of  polite  literature, 
poetry,  and  analytical  or  critical  works.  Chinese 
poetry  has  no  epic- ;  but  it  is  rich  in  ballads,  lyrical 
and  descriptive  pieces,  rhythmical  effusions  and 
songs,  eulogies  and  elegies,  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions. Its  poets  have  been  without  numlter,  and 
its  poetesses  not  a  few.  One  of  the  Confucian 
classics  is  'The  Book  of  Poetry;'  and  poetry  is 
one  of  the  standing  subjects  in  the  competitive 
examinations. 

Novels  and  romances,  dramas,  and  ls>oks  written 
in  the  colloquial  style  are  not  admitted  into  such 
grant)  catalogues  as  the  alstve  ;  but  the  literature 
is  not  without  them.  There  is  no  more  pleasant 
reading  than  some  of  their  historical  romances, 
such  as  the  Erjtanded  Narrtdire  of  the  Period  of 
the  Three  Ktntploms  (  168-245  A.D.),  by  a  raconteur 
of  extraordinarily  graphic  power,  written  in  our 
13th  century.  Some  of  the  best  novels  have  been 
translated  into  European  languages :  The  Fortunate 
Union,  by  Sir  John  Francis  Davis ;  The  liamhle-x 
of  the  Chdng-TeJt  Emperor  in  Kianij-nan,  under  the 
superintendence  of  tne  present  writer ;  f.es  Deux 
Coiisincs  and  Lts  Deux  Jeunes  Filles  Lettrtes,  l>y  the 
late  Stanislas  Julien  ;  and  others,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  dramas. 

Great  as  the  Chinese  literature  is,  it  would  have 
been  greater,  especially  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
it,  but  for  the  burning  of  the  Confucian  books  by 
the  founder  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty,  and  for  the  sulise- 
quent  '  bibliothecal  catastrophes '  which  overtook 
one  imperinl  library  after  another  down  to  the 
middle  of  our  6th  century.  Paper  was  made  and 
employed  for  writing  in  our  first  century,  and 


printing  by  means  of  wooden  blocks,  according  to 
the  fashion  still  prevailing,  was  soon  practised. 
An  edition  of  all  the  classical  Itooks  was  so  pub- 
lished in  9*22  A.D.  The  invention  of  movable  types 
belongs  to  a  blacksmith  called  Pi  Shing  less  than  a 
century  afterwards,  though  such  types  are  only 
now  beginning  to  sujiersede  the  wooden  blocks. 
Some  of  the  inventions  claimed  for  China  have 
been  called  in  question,  but  al>out  this — i>erhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  inventions  after  the 
alphabet —there  can  be  no  dispute. 

See  Frenutrv'i  Notitia  Limnar  Sinirm  (Malacca.  1831); 
RemuMt'g  L'Utitens  de  la  Crammaire  Chmoise  •  Paris, 
1822 1 ;  MandoiiHns  Claris  Sinica ,  Julii-n'tt  .\tnjfa« 
Nourelle  de  la  Lan<iue  Chinoise  (Paris,  lX*jt*-70t; 
GalwlrnU'a  i:hi*f*i*fht  Grammatik  ( Ix-ip.  1*«1 ) ;  hdkiii»'« 
Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Collitinial  J^ini/uai/e,  commonly 
called  the  Mandarin  D>"hct  (Shanghai.  1K>4  ) ;  <  'halnn-rVs 
Sructure  of  Chinese  Characters  ( AbenWn,  1SH2);  the 
Dictionaries  of  MorriNon,  >bdh«r>t,  Williams,  Chalmers, 
and  others;  \Vylie'»  Notes  un  Ch'urst  Literature  (Sluuighjo, 
l8t>7};  Legge's  Chinese  Classic*,  and  volumes  lit.  hl 
xxvii.  and  xxviiL  of  the  Sarrtd  Books  of  the  East ,  Iiiot's 
/s  Tcheou  LI,  oh  Kite*  </»«  Tehran  (Pari*,  18.r>l);  and 
Zottoit'a  Cursus  Litttratura  Hi  idea  (Shanghai,  1879). 

China,  or  China-ware.  See  Pottery. 
China  Bark*  a  name  of  Cinchona  (q.v.  \  Bark, 
often  to  l>e  met  in  books,  and  in  common  use  on 
the  Continent,  it  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire 
of  China,  but  from  Kitia  or  Quina,  the  Peruvian 
name  of  cinchona. 
China  Clay.  See  Kaolin. 

China  Grass,  or  Chinese  Grass.  See  B<eh- 
mkkia,  Grass-cloth.  , 

China  Ink.  See  Ink. 

Chilinnriega,  the  capital  of  a  department  of 
Nicaragua,  Central  America,  30  miles  N\Y.  of 
Leon  by  rail,  and  13  by  rail  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  has  considerable  trade,  and  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants.— Old  CiiiNANDKiiA,  5  miles  to  the  N.,  has 
a  pop.  of  4000. 

China  Root*  the  dry  tuberous  rhizome  or  root- 
stock  of  Smilax  China,  a  climbing  shrubby  plant, 
closely  allied  to  sarsaparilla ;  a  native  of  China. 
Cochin-China,  and  Jaiwin  (see  Sarsaparilla  and 
Smilace.+:1  It  was  formerly  held  in  high  medical 
repute  in  Europe,  but  is  now  disused  ;  in  China, 
however,  it  retains  its  reputation,  especially  in 
rheumatic  or  syphilitic  cases.  Various  American 
species  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  as 
substitutes. 

China  Hea,  the  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  east  of  China  and  Siam,  extending,  in  the 
widest  application  of  the  term,  from  Corea  to 
Borneo.  This  extensive  body  of  water  falls  into 
three  divisions  :  the  Yellow  Sea  (Chinese,  Whana- 
hai),  between  Corea  and  North  China,  with  the 
,  gulfs  of  Pechili  and  Leaotong,  and  Corea  Bay  :  the 
j  Eastern  China  Sea  (Tunghai),  from  about *32~  N. 
lat.  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  and  the  South  China 
Sea  {Xan-hai),  from  Formosa  to  Borneo,  with  the 
Philippines  on  the  east,  and  forming  the  greal 
gulfs  of  Tonquin  and  Siam.  Many  geographer*: 
limit  the  term  to  this  last  division.  See  Asia;1 
and  for  the  twin  dangers,  typhoons  and  pirates,  that! 
have  combined  to  render  the  navigation  of  the** 
waters  notoriously  perilous,  see  separate  article 
under  these  heads. 

ChiiM'ha  Islands,  three  luire,  rocky  islets 
with  a  joint  area  of  6$  miles,  rising  200  feet  out  <J 
the  sea  oil"  the  coast  of  Peru,  opjsisite  the  Bay  o 
Pisco.  From  1841  till  1874  they  yielded  million*  n 
tons  of  Guano  (q.v.) ;  but  the  l>eds,  originally  son* 
100  feet  thick,  became  exhausted. 

Chinrhay-COCha,  a  lake  of  Peru,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Junin,  13,330  feet  nl«ove  the  sea.  id 
36  miles  long  and  7  broad,  with  an  area  of  abouN 
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300  sq.  in.  It  is  the  source  of  the  river  Jauga,  and 
abounds  in  fish  and  wild-fowl. 

Chinehilla.  a  town  of  Spain,  12  miles  SR.  of 
Alhacete  by  rail,  situated  on  an  abrupt  rocky  bill, 
in  which  are  numerous  caves  that  serve  as  dwelling- 
•  ~  It  bas  g\|>-uiii  und  marble  quarries  and 
manufactures  of  earthenware.    Pop.  6080. 

Chinchilla  (C.  lanigtra),  a  South  American 
n»ient,  well  known  by  its  soft  gray  fur.  Two 

..t.-i  animals  (LayiiliHin  per  win  tun  and  I.ttijon- 
(mum  triekodaettftut,  the  Viscacha)  form  along 
«ith  the  tnie  chinchilla  the  small  family  Chin- 
. -alli-i.e  in  the  porcupine  section  of  the  Rodent 
<>nlrr.  All  the  three  are  somewhat  squirrel-like 
.  but  have  hum  hind-legs,  bushy  tail,  very 

nfl  fnr,  and  complete  collar- ls>nes.  The  chin- 
dullaand  the  lagidium  occur  on  the  higher  Andes 


Chinchilla. 


of  Peru  and  Chili  at  a  high  elevation;  the  viscacha 
b  !«mnd  on  the  i  'an i pa-.  The  three  genera  differ dis- 
tinctly, but  not  winery.  The  chinchilla  proper  has 
\  twiv  about  a  foot  long,  and  the  tail  measures  fully 
6  incites.  Thev  are  extremely  active  animals,  ana 
dimb  among  the  rocks  with  the  greatest  agility. 
They  are  killed  in  thousands  for  the  sake  of  their  fur, 
ud  prolific  as  thev  are,  seem  to  lie  diminishing  in 
ttaislance.  The  fur  is  used  for  various  articles  of 
»:tirv.  ami  the  Peruvian-  are  said  to  have  formerly 
■orea  the  hair  into  line  fabrics.    See  VISCACHA. 

Cbinrhon'*  »  town  of  Spain,  25  miles  SE.  of 
M*lrid.  Pop.  4771.  After  a  Countess  of  Chin- 
dm,  wifeof  the  governor  of  Peru  in  1(538,  Peruvian 
Wk  was  name* I  C/tiurhona,  now  habitually  mis- 
Milled  Cinchona  (q.v. ). 

<  hindwa  ra.  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
'"-rural  Provinces  of  India,  on  a  jdateau  2200  feet 
r»v<«  the  »ea,  70  miles  N.  by  VV .  of  Nagpur.  It 
*  the  seat  of  a  Free  Church  'mission.  Pop.  8220. 
-The  dixtrirt  has  an  area  of  3915  sq.  m.,  and  a 
»p.  <>i  407.494. 

Chinese  Hemp*  a  kind  of  Corchonis  (q.v.). 

Chinese  White,  a  permanent  white  pigment 
a*-i  in  the  art*,  consists  of  the  white  oxide  of 
ZbO.  It-**  manufacture  was  Krst  attempted 
n  I7*«C».  and  in  l7!Ni  Atkinson  patented  its  use  as  a 

lUthnta  for  white  lead,  which  had  previously 
'**n  the  only  available  white  pigment,  nnd  was  a 
>wo»t  unsatisfactory  one  on  account  of  its  turning 
'*'>*n  on  continued  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
•July,  howet  .-r.  in  1844  was  a  good  and  cheep  method 
■axing  the  pigment  discovered  by  M.  LecUtire. 

Chingnlpat  I  CAmgnlpat ),  a  town  of  India,  30 
—  S\V.  of  Madras  by  rail,  with  district  court 
ud  hospital,  a  public  bungalow,  and  an  old  fort, 
>w  abandoned,  but  formerly  of  great  strength  ami 
importance  as  a  key  of  Madras.  Clive  captured 
■  in  1752.     I'op.  5617.— The  district  to  which 


the  town  gives  name  has  an  area  of  2842  sq.  m., 
and  a  pop.  of  1,136,928,  mostly  Hindus.  It  is  a 
flnt  country,  cut  up  by  canals.  The  soil  is  poor. 
With  115  miles  of  coast,  it  has  not  a  single  harbour 
or  anything  like  shelter  from  the  surf. 

Chilltfford,  an  Essex  village,  9J  miles  NK.  of  ■+ 
Loudon.    There  is  a  golf  course  close  by  in  Epping 
Forest.    Pop.  of  parish,  2737. 

Chilli',  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  1  mile  from  the 
Sutlej's  right  bank,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  9085  feet  nl>ove  sea  level.  It  was  a 
favourite  hill  residence  of  Lord  Dalhonsie. 

Chiii-kinng,  a  Chinese  port  on  the  Vang-tze-  j_ 
kiang,  in  the  province  of  Keang-su,  40  miles 
KNE.  of  Nanking.  Formerly,  as  the  southern 
key  of  the  neighbouring  Grand  Canal,  it  was 
both  an  important  stronghold  and  a  centre  of 
traffic ;  but  it  was  bombarded  bv  the  I!i  iti.-h  in 
1842,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Tai  pings  in 
1853.  Opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1861,  the  com- 
merce of  the  place  has  not  greatly  increased  since, 
unless  in  the  import  of  opium.    Pop.  136,000. 

Cliinou.  nn  nntique  town  in  the  French  depart- 
ment.of  Ind re -el  Loire,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Vienna,  31  miles  SW.  of  Tours  by  rail.  Crowning 
a  lofty  rock  are  the  ruins  of  its  vast  old  castle,  the 
'French  Windsor '  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  death- 
place  of  Henry  II.;  and  later  the  residence  of 
several  French  sovereigns,  where,  in  1429,  Joan 
of  Arc  revealed  her  mission  to  the  Dauphin.  A 
farmhouse  across  the  Vienne  is  pointed  out  as 
Rabelais'  birthplace.    Pop.  4397. 

C'tlinooks  a  trilte  of  Indians,  now  nearly 
extinct,  on  the  Columbia  River  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  Their  language  was  very  difficult 
to  learn  and  to  pronounce,  and  this  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Chinook  jarqon,  a  trader's  lintiwi 
Frannt,  consisting  of  words  from  French,  English, 
and  Hawaiian,  as  well  as  Chinook  and  other  Indian 
tongues.  See  the  dictionary  by  Gi bits  (1863)  and 
the  monograph  by  H,  Hale  (1890). 

Chins.    See  lie  KM  A,  Vol.  II.  p.  564.  "\ 

Chin  sura,  now  a  part  of  Hooghly  ( q.  v.),  origi- 
nally  a  Dutch  town,  ceded  in  1825. 

Chintz*  a  highly  glazed  minted  calico,  with  a 
pattern  generally  in  several  colours  on  a  white 
or  light-coloured  ground.  It  was  chiefly  used  for 
hed-hangings,  for  covering  furniture,  and  other 
purjtoses  where  there  is  much  exposure  to  dust, 
which  does  not  adhere  to  its  highly  calendered 
surface.  In  Great  Britain  chintz  is  now  mostly 
employed  for  babies'  bassinettes.  It  has  been  long 
the  practice  in  Persia  to  have  the  pattern  on  some 
chintzes  partly  in  gold.  Glue  or  other  size  is 
printed  on  the  cloth,  to  which  the  gold  dust  or  leaf 
adheres.    See  CRETONNE. 

Chioeoeea,  a  genus  of  Cinchonneowi  of  which 
two  species  in  particular,  C.  anguifuga  and  C. 
ihn.si folia,  the  former  a  trailing  herb,  the  latter 
a  bushy  shrub,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  Brazil 
as  cures  for  snake  bites  ami  in  the  treatment  of 
dropsy.  An  infusion  of  the  root  is  one  of  the  most 
violent  emetic  and  drastic  medicines  known,  but  it 
is  happily  no  longer  used  in  Europe. 

Ch loggia,  or  CltlOZZA,  an  important  seaport 
town  of  Northern  Italy,  15  miles  SSW.  of  Venice, 
on  an  island  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Venetian 
Lagoon,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  43  arches.  It  is  founded  on  piles,  and 
has  a  cathedral  :  its  harlsnir,  the  deepest  in  the 
Lagoon,  is  guarded  by  forts  and  lotteries.  Pop., 
inclusive  of  Sottomarina,  25,084,  most  of  them  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting  trade,  lace-making,  weaving, 
shipbuilding,  and  fishing. 

Chios  (now  called  by  the  natives  Chio.  Italian- 
ised into  Scio)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ~V 
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fertile  islands  in  the  .Egean  Sea,  belonging  to 
Turkey,  7  miles  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  ;  about  30  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  by  8  to  15  miles  broad,  with  a 
coast-line  of  about  1 10  miles,  an  area  of  3*20  sq.  m., 
and  a  pop.  of  alsmt  70,000,  almost  all  Greeks. 
The  larger  northern  part  is  more  mountainous 
than  the  southern.  The  climate  is  delightful  and 
salubrious.  Earthquakes  are,  however,  not  rare, 
and  one  in  1881  caused  the  death  of  3558  jiersons, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  to  the  value  of 
three  to  four  millions  sterling.  The  wine  produced 
on  the  north-west  coa«t,  the  Vinum  Artisium  of 
ancient  times,  is  still  esteemed.  Other  producta 
are  figs,  also  noted  in  classical  days;  mastic,  silk, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  olives.  Goats'  skins  are  also 
exported.  The  capital,  Chios,  about  the  middle  of 
the  east  coast,  contains  alsmt  13,000  inhabitant*, 
and  has  a  haven  touched  by  various  services  of 
steamers,  and  doing  a  gots!  trade.  On  the  west 
coast  is  a  rich  monastery,  Nea-Moni,  founded  in  the 
nth  century.  In  ancient  times  excellent  marble 
and  potters  clay  were  quarried  in  the  mountains, 
and  recently  pits  of  antimony  and  ochre  are 
worked. 

Chios  is  one  of  the  places  which  contended  for 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Homer.  It  formed 
in  early  times  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Ionian  States,  and  Contributed  100  ships  to  the 
Greek  force  defeated  by  the  Persians  in  the  sea- 
fight  off  Miletus  (494  iu\).  After  the  Persian 
victory  the  town  ami  temples  of  Chios  were  hurnt 
and  many  of  the  people  enslaved.  In  more  recent 
times  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Genoese  ( 1346), 
and  by  the  Turks  (1566),  in  whose  hands  it  has 
since,  except  for  a  short  interval,  remained.  It 
was  conferred  as  private  property  on  the  sultana 
After  a  long  period  of  prosperity,  Chios,  suffered  a 
terrible  blow  during  the  war  of  Greek  indej>endenee. 
A  numlier  of  the  Chiotes  having  in  18'21  joined 
the  revolted  Samians,  a  Turkish  fleet  and  army  in 
1822  intlicted  dreadful  vengeance ;  25,000  Chiotes 
fell  by  the  sword,  47.000  were  sold  into  slavery, 
anil  only  some  5000  escaped.  A  second  rising  in 
1827  was  likewise  unsuccessful.  The  island  lias 
since  been  gradually  recovering. 

Chip  Hats.    See  Brazilian  Grass. 

Chipmunk  (  Tamias  ttriatus),  a  kind  of  squir- 
rel, common  in  North  America.  The  genus  in- 
cludes only  a  few  species,  often  called  Ground 
Squirrels,  and  distinguished  from  the  common 
Sciurmt  by  the  possession  of  capacious  cheek- 
pouches,  by  the  longer  snout  but  shorter  tail  and 
ears,  by  the  constant  absence  of  the  first  upper 
molars.    They  are  pretty  little  animals,  of  active 


Chipmunk  (  Tarn  km  striatui). 


disposition,  living  in  underground  burrows,  wl 
they  indulge  to  apparent  excess  their  mania 


storing  food.  The  food  consists  of  nuts,  seeds,  ami 
grain ;  and  the  chipmunks  plunder  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent  the  fields  of  wheat  and  maize. 
They  are,  like  many  other  rodents,  very  proline 
See  SyL'IRRKL. 

Chippendale,  THOMAS,  came  to  Loudon  from 
Worcestershire  before  1750,  and  was  a  successful 
cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer.  The  style  of  furni- 
ture named  from  him  was  less  heavy  and  severe  than 
I  that  of  his  successors,  and  was  rather  elaborate, 
delicate,  and  baroque,  with  classical  tendencies. 
He  wrote  a  Utihinrt-mnker's  Director  (1752).  All 
18th-century  furniture  is  often  miscalled  '  Chippen 
dale. '    See  Clouston  s  Cfl  ipjtenda/t:  I'criorf  (  1 897 ). 

Chippenham,  an  ancient  municipal  liorough 
(mainly  one  well-built  street)  in  Wiltshire,  on 
the  Avon,  here  crossed  bv  a  bridge  of  twenty-two 
arches,  13  miles  NK.  of*  Hath.  It  lost  its  last 
parliamentary  member  in  1H85.    Pop.  4618. 

Chippeway  Indians  (written  also  otcAipu* 
and  Ojibbtwtnj),  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the 
Algonquin  stock,  now  settled  in  northern  Minne 
sota  and  in  Canada 

Chipping  Norton,  a  small  municipal  borough 
in  the  North  of  Oxfordshire.  85  miles  NW.  of  Urn- 
don  bv  rail,  with  woollen,  tweed,  and  glove  manu 
factum.    Pop.  ( 1881  )  4167  ;  ( 1891 )  4222. 

Chipping  Wyeombe.  See  Wycombe. 

Chiquichiqui  Palm (Ltopoldmia  Piassaba), 
the  Piassalta  of  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  one  of  the 
palms  which  yield  the  Piassaba  (q.v.)  fibre  so  much 
used  for  making  brushes. 

Chiqtlimtl'Ia,  a  small  town  (pop.  6000)  in  the 
east  of  Guatemala,  which  gives  name  to  a  pro- 
vince, and  to  the  IsTHMl's  of  ClIiqriMULA,  with  a 
breadth  from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  to  the  Pacific 
:  of  about  150  miles. 

Chiquinqnira*  the  largest  town  in  the  depart 
ment  of  Boyaca,  Colombia,  near  the  Suarez,  30  miles 
W.  of  Tunja,  was  an  Indian  place  of  pilgrimage 
liefore  the  conquest ;  and  the  Spaniards  having 
found  here  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  the 
church  where  this  is  preserved  is  now  visited  by 
some  60,000  pilgrims  annually.    Pop.  18,000. 

ChiqilltOS,  or  NAQI'INonels  ( 'men'),  an  Indian 
stem  uf  Bolivia,  dwelling  between  the  Paraguay 
and  the  Madeira.  Bronze-coloured  and  well  built, 
with  large,  round  heads,  low  foreheads,  and  small 
bright  eyes,  thev  are  cheerful,  hospitable,  fond 
1  of  music  and  dancing,  but  of  a  low  morality 
'  and  live  (alsmt  20,000  in  all)  in  villages  formerly 
founded  by  the  Jesuits. 

Chirata.  or  Chirktta  {Ophelia  Chiratn),  an 
officinal  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Gentiam-.e. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  north  of  India. 
The  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and  has  DM 
long  used  in  it*  native  country  as  a  tonic  and 
stomachic,  as  also  by  European  practitioners  in 
India  as  a  febrifuge. 

Chiriqui.  an  administrative  division  of  the 
department  of  Panama,  Colombia,  adjoining  Co*ta 
Pica.  Area,  6500  so.  ni.  ;  pop.  43,000.  It  is  well 
wooded,  and  has  rich  pasturage,  especially  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  where  the  climate  is  very-  moi»t. 
The  Cordilleras  that  occupy  the  interior  reach  their 
highest  point  in  the  volcano  of  Chiriqui  ( 11,265 
feet  I.  Chief  town,  David.— On  the  north  coast  i* 
a  spacious  lagoon  of  the  same  name,  with  a  depth 
of  water  for  the  largest  ships,  which  receives  an 
unimportant  Rio  Chiriqui. 
Chiromancy.  See  Palmistry. 
Chi  ron.  or  Cheiron,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Centaurs  (q.v.),  son  of  Cronos  and  Philyra,  and 
husband  of  Nals  or  Chariclo.  He  lived  on  Mount 
Pelion,  ami  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  healing, 
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h:  ntinjr.  music,  and  prophecy.    The  great  Achillea 
ami  other  heroes  were  his  pupils.    He  died  hy  being 
accidentally  wounded  by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows 
<it  his  friend  Hercules. 
Chiroptera.    See  Bat. 

Chirn.  or  Panthalops  [Antilutx  hodgsoni).  a 
-]»^ie*  i»f  antelojte,  inhabiting  the  pine- forest* 
ind  rlevated  open  plains  of  Tibet,  in  regions  Itorder- 
on  the  snow  line.  It  is  much  larger  than  the 
.  haniois,  Iteing  alsmt  five  feet  in  length,  and  three 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  colour  is  reddish- 
tawn  with  some  black.  The  chirn  lives  in  great 
brrds,  and  seems  to  exceed  almost  all  the  other 
.-rrgarious  ruminants  in  watchfulness  against  the 
approach  of  danger.  They  often  lie  concealed  in 
holes  which  they  make  among  the  stones. 

fbislchurst,  a  village  in  Kent,  11  miles  SE.  of 
London.  Sir  N  icholas  Bacon  was  a  native.  Camden 
I'ark  estate  (  now  built  over)  was  the  residence  of 
William  Camden.  Napoleon  III.  died  at  Camden 
PU«-e  in  1873 ;  his  remains,  with  the  Prince 
Imperial's,  were  removed  to  Ka mis  trough  in  1888. 
There  are  an  Orphanage,  a  Governesses'  Benevolent 
Institution,  ana  a  golf-course  (1894)  here.  See 
i/utory  by  Webb,  Miller,  ami  Beckwith  ( 1800). 

fhiswirk.  a  suburban  parish  of  Middlesex,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  7$  miles  \V.  by  S.  of 
St  Paul's.  Here  are  some  charming  old  river-side 
houses  (one  of  them  William  Morris's  home); 
litre  too  are  extensive  market-gardens  to  supply 
London,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Niciety.  In  the  churchyard  are  Hogarth's  grave 
and  Foscolo's  cenotaph';  and  at  the  Duke  of 
l>ev<>n»hire's  beautiful  villa,  Chiswick  House,  died 
Fa  and  Canning.  Pop.  (1861)  6505;  (1881) 
13.97:.;  (1891)21,964.   See  ifaryer'*  for  August  1888. 

_  riiitaldrtiu.  the  chief  town  of  Chitnldriig 
district.  Mysore,  India,  126  miles  N\V.  of  Banga- 
lore, with  manufactures  of  coarse  blankets  and 
cotton  cloth.  The  militarv  cantonments  have  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  their  unhealthineas.  Pop. 
4271. — The  district  is  the  least  populous  in  the 
My-ore  State,  in  which  it  is  distinguished  for  its 
k.w  rainfall  ( 10  to  25  inches)  ami  arid,  stony  soil. 
Area.  3994  bo.  m.  Pop.  (1871)  531,300;  (1881) 
376.310—  the  decrease  Iteing  due  to  the  famine  of 
U76-78;  (1891)  413,984. 

Chi t in.  the  sulwtance  which  forms  most  of  the 
baH  parts  of  jointed-footed  animals  ( arthropods ), 
mk  a->  crustaceans,  insects,  and  spiders.  It 
•  a*  discovered  by  Oilier  in  1823,  but  regarded 
erroneously  as  free  from  nitrogen  ;  rediscovered 
W  Lasaaigne  in  1843;  and  since  then  recog- 
nised in  all  the  four  chief  classes  of  arthropods 
and  in  some  other  types.  Huxley  has  given 
an  account  of  its  formation  in  the  crayfish. 
Oiitin  has  lieen  demonstrated  in  many  arthropods, 
al*»  in  the  pen  of  cuttle-fishes  (Mollusca),  and 
in  the  stalk  and  shell  of  Lingula  unatiiia,  a 
hraehiopod.  Its  presence  is  at  least  probable  in 
manv  other  cases.  In  arthro|tods  it  is  not  con- 
fine.! to  forming  the  firm  and  often  very  hard 
"ti-keleton,  but  <iccurs  internally  in  supporting 
plates.  \-c.  among  the  tissues.  In  the  crayfish 
n  xeetns  even  to  form  the  sheath  of  the  strong 
antral  nerves.  In  arthropods  the  greater  portion 
■  the  gut  is  formed  as  an  intucking  of  the  outer 
•kin  i  ectoderm  )  from  in  front  and  behind,  and  the 
resulting  portions  known  as  fore-  ami  hind-gut  are 
*j*t  lined  by  this  chitin,  which  frequently  exhibit 
'[-rial  internal  thickenings  for  food-grinding  pur- 
['*e«.  The  chitinous  coating  or  cuticle  is  formed 
from  underlying  skin  cells.  In  some  cases  the 
♦pidermic  cells  proltably  sweat  it  off  after  the 
manner  of  other  secretions  ;  but  Huxlev  has  shown 
in  regard  to  the  crayfish  that  the  superficial  jKirtion 


of  the  cells  undergoes  a  chitinous  modification, 
being  literally  turned  into  chitin.  The  outer 
coat  of  Crustacea  is  hardened  by  the  addition  of 
calcium  carbonate  or  plntsphate,  esjtecially  the 
former;  such  calcareous  hardening  is  very  rare  in 
insects,  but  copper  has  been  demonstrated  in  Borne 
beetle  cuticles. 

Chitin  is  nn  amoqmous  white  sultstance.  It 
contains  nitrogen,  but  is  free  from  sulphur.  Its 
resistance  to  acids  ami  alkalies  is  very  great  ;  it  is 
unaffected  bv  digestive  ferments,  by  water,  hot  or 
cold,  by  alcohol  or  ether.  It  may  be  dissolved  by 
strong 'mineral  acids  (hydrochloric  or  sulphuric), 
and  prepared  from  the  cleaned  exoskeleton  of  a 
I  lobster,  or  better  still  from  the  pen  of  a  squid. 
Chemically  it  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  may  l>e  split  up  into  sugar  and 
giycosamin.  According  to  Leduerhose.  its  formula 
is*Cuir„N,0„, ;  according  to  Sundwik,  C(ti)H|„,N,0M 
+  hH.O.  See  Krukenberg,  Veryleir/undjihyxio- 
hgiK&e  VoHrage  ( 1886). 

Chiton,  a  genus  of  marine  molluscs,  type  of  an 
ini|N)rtant  sub  class  which  may  lie  regarded  as 
introductory  to  gastero|XHls.  Unlike  the  lop-sided 
snails,  the"  chitons  are  bilaterally  symmetrical. 
The  head  is  at  the  anterior  end,  the  anus  posterior ; 
the  'foot'  occupies  the  whole  of  the  ventral  surface  ; 
the  heart,  the  gills,  the  excretory  tultes.  the  genital 
ducts,  all  exhibit  the  same  symmetry.  This  marked 
contrast  to  the  gasteropods  proper  is  further  sup- 
l>orted  by  the  disposition  of  the  two  imjiortant 
nerve  cords  (pedal  and  visceral )  which  run  parallel 
to  one  another  along  the  body.  In  some  forms 
there  are  numerous  eyes,  which  occur,  however,  not 
on  the  head,  but  on  the  body.  Another  striking 
|  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  "series  of  eight  shell- 
I  plates  along  the  hack.  On  these  and  other  grounds 
the  chitons  are  separated  from  gastero|>ods  proper, 
and  established  as  a  separate  order,  on  which  the 


Chitou  elegans. 

name  Polyplacophora,  alluding  to  the  multiple 
shell-plates,  has  been  bestowed.  Nor  is  the  order 
a  small  one.  Of  the  genus  Chiton  alone  over  400 
species  have  lieen  recorded,  and  other  smaller  genera 
are  also  distinguished.  The  British  species  are 
small  ;  those  from  warmer  climates  sometimes 
measure  3  to  4  inches  in  length.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly representatives  of  a  primitive  tyjte,  and 
include  numerous  fossil  forms  from  the  Silurian 
onwards.  They  are  not,  however,  the  simplest 
gasteropods,  for  a  few  other  forms,  known  it  is 
true  with  less  fullness,  exhibit  the  same  essential 
features  in  even  simpler  expression.  These  are  ( a ) 
the  Neomenise,  including  the  genera  Neomenia 
:  and  Proneomenia,  and  (A)  the  single  genus  Cluvto- 
derma.  The  systematic  import  of  these  last  forms 
has  been  emphasised  by  Professor  Hubrecht  (Quart. 
Jour.  Micr.  Sci.  1882).*  Along  with  the  chitons  they 
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are  usually  gathered  together  into  a  special  sub- 
class or  class  styled  Isopleura  or  Amphineura, 
names  referring  to  the  equal-Bided  symmetry  and 
to  the  double  parallel  nerve-cords.  See  Gaste- 
ropoda ;  Haihlon,  Challenger  Jieport,  xv.  (1886). 

Cllitnfl,  a  small  mountain  state  in  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Kashkar  or  Kuuar,  a  tributary  of  the 
Kitliul  Kiver,  and  bordering  on  Cashmere  anil  Kafiri- 
stan,  is  52(H)  feet  aljovc  sea-level.  Major  Biddulph. 
the  first  Kiiropean  to  enter  it,  dcscril»ed  it  in  TriUs 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  { 1H00).  The  people  are  Mi>s- 
lems,  but  mostly  speak  a  language  closely  akin 
to  that  of  their  pagan  neighbour*  in  Kafiristan. 
I'pper  Chitral,  wilh  its  capital  Mastuj,  is  closely 
connected  with  Gilgit.  Lower  Chitral  enjoyed  till 
lately  undisturbed  independence.  Hut,  in  lx!)4an  j 
English  resident  and  small  body  of  troop*  were 
besieged  in  Chitral.  so  in  March  1895  an  expedition 
was  sent  (the  main  body  by  tlio  Swat  valley,  the 
other  from  Gilgit  I.  which  alter  sharp  lighting  ad- 
vanced triumphantly  through  very  ditticulteountry, 
tvlieved  the  lie*ieged,  and  annihilate  I  all  op|M»sitiou. 
See  Sir  (J.  S.  Robertson's  Chitral:  the  Story  of  a 
Minor  Siegt{\*M).  • 

Chittagong.  or  Islamabad,  a  port  of  Bengal, 
220  miles  E.  «»f  Calcutta,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  Karnnphuli  Kiver, 
about  12  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  very 
scattered,  built  entirely  on  a  number  of  small, 
steep  hills,  and  is  notorious  for  the  prevalence 
of  malaria.  A  great  centre  of  trade  under  the 
Portuguese,  it  has  regained  much  of  the  com- 
merce it  hwt  with  the  rise  of  Calcutta.  The 
principal  imports  are  salt  and  Kiiropean  goods ; 
the  chief  export*  rice,  tea,  ami  jute.  Pop.  ( 1K9I  > 
24,069.—  The  district  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  | 
country  lying  between  the  Kay  of  Bengal  and  \ 
the  hill  tracts  of  Chittagong  and  Arakan,  with 
an  area  of  2f>63  so,,  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  1,290.107, 
two-third*  Mohammedan*.— Chittagong  also  gives 
name  to  a  division —  area,  12,118  sq.  m.  ;  !>op. 
4.190,081 — and  to  the  bill  district  to  the  east — area, 
5519  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  107.286,  three-fourths  Buddhists 
—  from  whose  forest*  a  large  pro|»ortion  of  the 
government  elephants  are  obtained. 

rilitfagong  Wood,  a  name  somewhat  vaguely 
tised  by  cabinetmakers,  is  usually  the  wood  of 
Chickrussia  tahnlaris,  a  tree  of  the  order  Cedre- 
lacea\  a  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  to  the 
east  of  Bengal.  In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  called 
Cedar  or  Hazard  Cedar,  names,  however,  which  ; 
are  also  given  to  other  kind*  of  wood.  It  is  much 
valued  in  India,  and  is  used  like  mahogany;  it  is 
often  lieautifully  veined  and  mottled. 

ChUtim.  or  KlTTlM.  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
usually  identified  with  Cyprus.   See  also  Hittites, 

t'hlttor'  ('little  town'),  a  town  of  India,  the 
headquarters  of  North  Arcot  district,  on  the  Poini, 
100  miles  W.  of  Madras.    Pop.  5809. 

Chiusa*  the  name  of  several  places  in  Italy,  the 
largest  Iwing  Chii  sa  ScLAFANl,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
31  miles  SSW.  of  Palermo,  with  oil,  fruit,  and 
sumach  cultivation.    Pop.  6874. 

1'hilisi.  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  102  miles 
NN\W  of  Home  by  rail,  with  a  population  of  1824, 
stands  on  an  olive  clad  eminence  in  the  Val  di  1 
Chiana.  not  far  from  the  small  Lago  di  Chiusi.    In  I 
ancient  time.-.,  under  the  name  of  Clusium,  it  was 
one  of  the  twelve  republics  of  Etrnria,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Porsemia  (q. v.).    When  Italy  was  over- 
run by  the  barbarians,  it  fell  into  decay,  the  whole 
valley  was  depopulated,  and  became  the  pestilential  j 
pool  described  bv  l>ante.    Since  the  improvement 
of  the  course  of  the  Chiana  (q.v.),  Chiusi  has  begun 
to  flourish  again  along  with  the  whole  district,  j 
But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  | 


Etruscan  antiquities  that  the  place  is  chiefly  heard 
of.  Within  this  century  immense  quantities  t,f 
these  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  the  grottoes  that  served  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans as  tombs.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sun-dried 
',  black  earthenware  vases,  ornaments,  relievos,  and 
carved  stonework,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museums 
at  Chiusi  and  Florence.  See  Liverani,  Le  Catn- 
coutU-  di  Chiim (1872). 

Chivalry  (  Fr.  chrralcrie,  tnmxrhevalier,  'a horse- 
man'), a  social  arrangement  of  medieval  life  in 
Christian  Europe,  of  which  knighthood  formed  a 
central  feature.  It  included  even, thing  relating  t.. 
martial  accomplishment*,  and  the  relation  between 
vassal  and  lord,  then  the  chief  Ijond  of  society. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  female  sex  and 
domestic  life,  it  developed  scutiment*  and  manners 
which  had  a  powerful  ami  salutary  effect  on  modern 
society,  although  it  is  true  that  the  high  ideal 
standard  of  purity  of  morals  which  it  cultivated 
was  not  always  fully  exemplified  in  the  live*  of 
those  who  were  trained  under  it*  influence.  Though 
closely  connected  with  feudalism,  its  germ  has  uv 
some  writers  lieen  traced  to  a  much  earlier  age  ;  and 
analogies  have  been  ]M>iutcd  out  l»etween  the  doc 
trines  of  Itoetliius  s  Consolations  of  Philosophy  and 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  Testament  of  Loot'.  See 
Fei  dai.ism,  Knkjht. 

In  English  Law,  Chivalry  is  used  to  mean  the 
tenure  of  lands  by  Knights  Service,  which  might 
be  general  or  special,  according  as  the  tenant  was 
Ih>u])(I  to  perform  to  the  king  or  superior  military 
service  generally,  or  some  particular  service. 

The  Cot  HT  of  ("HlVALHY  was  a  military  court 
established  by  Edward  III.,  of  which  the  Earl 
Marshal  and  the  Lord  High  Constable  were  judges. 
It  tried  military  offences,  and  decided  questions  of 
personal  honour,  questions  as  to  coat-armour  and 
the  like  ;  and  sat  for  the  last  time  in  1737. 

Clllvasso,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the 
Po,  18  miles  NE.  of  Turin  by  rail,  with  trade  in 
cattle  and  corn.  Ita  fortifications  were  destroyed 
in  1804  by  the  French.    Pop.  4375. 

Clllvc,  or  ClVE  (Allium  schernopra.su  m ),  a  plant 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  leek  and  onion  (see 
Allium),  a  perennial,  i  to  1  foot  in  height,  with 
very  small,  flat,  clustered  bulbs,  increasing  by  its 
bulbs  so  as  to  form  dense  tufts.  The  leaves  are 
tubular,  cylindrical-tapering,  radical,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  almost  leafless  flowering-stem,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  hemispherical,  many-flowered,  not 
bnlbiferous  umbel  of  bluish  red,  or,  moie  rarely, 
flesh-coloured  flowers.  The  stamens  are  included 
within  the  perianth.  This  rather  pretty  little  plant 
grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  marshy  «»r 
occasionally  flooded  places,  and  in  rocky  pastures  in 
the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  also 
in  the  far  north  of  North  America.  It  is  a  rare 
native  of  Britain,  being  only  recorded  with  certainty 
from  some  localities  in  Cornwall  ami  Northumber- 
land. In  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Europe  a  variety  is  found,  larger  and  stronger  in 
all  its  parts,  ami  with  flowering-stems  more  lenfy. 
Chives — the  name  is  generally  used  in  the  plural- 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens,  often 
as  an  edging  for  plots,  and  are  used  for  flavouring 
soups  and  dishes,  and  in  salads.  Their  properties 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  onion.  The  part 
used  is  the  young  leaves,  which  l>ear  repeated 
cuttings  in  the  season.  The  bulla*  also  nre  by  some 
used  in  preference  to  onions  for  pickling,  their 
flavour  lieing  considered  more  delicate.  For  this 
purpose  the  clumps  of  bulbs  are  broken  up  in 
autumn  or  early  winter,  and  planted  in  well-manured 
ground,  in  lines  four  or  five  inches  apart,  but  stand- 
ing almost  close  in  line.  In  this  way  they  liecome 
larger  and  more  succulent  by  the  following  autumn. 
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when  thev  are  lifted  for  use,  the  largest  only  being 
taken,  and  the  smaller  replanted  fur  a  future  crop. 

Chizrrots  and  Burins  form  one  of  those 
pwuliar  races  in  France  that  live  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  ami  are  despised 
wi<I  haled  hy  their  neignliours.  They  are  foil  ml  in 
i  ie.iiroii'IU*t'iiient  of  Rourg-en-Ricsse.  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain  :  and  the  commune*  of  Seriuoycr, 
Arbigny.  1W,  and  Ozan  Isdong  to  them.  Accord- 
te  tradition,  thev  are  descended  from  the 
si  Although  industrious  and  prosperous, 

thry  art*  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  ami  detest* 
utmn  by  their  peasant  neighltours,  often  themselves 
bdofent  ami  nentitute.  Thev  are  looked  upon  an 
OSVetoM  and  malicious,  and  scarcely  would  the 
daughter  of  a  small  fanner  or  well-to-do  day- 
labourer  become  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  so  that 
they  mostly  marry  among  themselves.  From  time 
immemorial,  they  have  been  lield-lalmurcrs,  eattlc- 
:>-ab'M,  butchers,  and  the  like.  Many  of  them  are 
T«y  good  looking,  the  young  women  in  particu- 
lar bong  handsome  ami  clear-complcxioned,  with 
large  black  eye*.  See  Michel,  Uistuire  tics  liner* 
Mmitiitt*  tie  lu  France  et  dt  I'Etqnnjnc  ( 2  vols.  Paris, 
IN7 1. 

fhladnl.  EliNST  FloreNs  PRICDRICH,  founder 
hi  l  lie  science  of  aeoustics,  was  I  mi  in  at  Wittenberg, 
Sonember  30,  He  studied  law  in  his  native 

place,  and  also  in  Leipzig,  where,  in  1782,  he  was 
made  Doctor  of  Laws.  Chladni  ultimately  aban- 
doned juridical  studies  altogether,  devoted  his 
mind  to  natural  science,  and  being  acquainted  with 
moMc,  was  led  to  olnerve  that  the  laws  of  sound 
*ere  by  no  means  so  well  established  as  those  of 
i<tber  branches  of  ph ysica.  He  therefore  l>egan  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics  to 
««Kistic>.  and  travelled  for  ten  years  (after  1802) 
throagli  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
in<i  Denmark,  giving  lectures  on  the  subject,  which 
•  ••re  verv  successful.  He  died  in  Breslau,  April  4, 
1*27.  <'hlailni's  writings  include  works  on  the 
theory  of  sound  (  1787 ),  and  on  acoustics  ( 1802  and 
IM"i,  on  meteors*  ( 1820),  and  on  the  improving  of 
tmwical  instruments.  There  is  a  Life  t»y  Melde 
1**;  2.1  ed.  isss  ,.     See  Sol'N'Ii. 

<  hlainvdo  phoriis.  a  rare  and  peculiar  mam- 
n«|  of  the  sloth  and  ant-eater  order  (Edentata); 
in  its  general  features  resembling  the  Armadillos, 
Imt  unique  in  the  character  of  its  skin  armour. 


Pichiciago  (  Chlamydophnrut  truncatua  i. 


The  head  and  trunk  are  covered  by  al»out  twenty 
movable  cress  bands  of  quadrangular  horny  ( slightly 
■m\  i  |ilat<-.  These  form  an  overhanging  ilorsal 
»hi»-ld.  attached  to  the  IkmIv  only  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  hack.  The  hind  parts  are  protected  by 
the  abrupt  occurrence  of  a  strong  upright  bony 
•hield  attached  to  the  hip-girdle.  The  short  tail, 
which  is  broadened  out  into  a  trowel  shape,  and 
turked  in  lietween  the  legs,  is  protected  by  horny 
platen,  as  are  also  the  dorsal  portions  of  the  short, 
clawed  limbs.    The  rest  of  the  lardy  is  covered  with 


long  silky  hair.  There  are  8  teeth  on  each  side 
alsive,  and  8-1)  lielow.  The  eyes  and  ears  are 
inconspicuous.  C,  truncattu  (the  Pichiciago)  is  a 
borrowing  animal,  living  'in  the  sandy  plaias  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic.'  Dur- 
ing the  day  it  keeps  to  its  burrow,  and  is  little 
known.  It  is  .',  or  (<  inches  in  length,  with  white 
hair  and  pinkish  scales.  ('.  return,  from  Rolivia, 
is  larger,  and  the  dorsal  shield  has  a  wider  attach- 
ment to  the  liody.  See  ANT-EATEKS,  Armadillo, 
EDENTATA,  Sloth. 

C'llluniydosuurilS.  the  Frilled  Lizard  of  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  lizard  with  an  extraordinary  frilled 
membrane  attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
neek(  and  chest,  and  covering  its  shoulders.  This 
li<  >  ill  plaits  when  at  rest,  hut  is  expanded  when 
the  animal,  which  mav  be  three  feet  long,  is  irri- 
tated or  frightened.  The  creature,  which  is  allied 
to  the  rgwuiidm,  can  run  for  forty  feet  with  its 
fore-feet  and  tail  in  the  air,  and  seems  in  this 
respect  to  resemble  some  of  the  extinct  gigantic 
lizards.  See  a  long  article,  with  illustiations,  in 
Nature  for  February  18SH5. 

Clilaniy  s.  a  short  light  mantle,  worn  as  an 
outer  garment  by  ancient  (ireek  youths,  ami  some- 
times adopted,  even  at  an  early  period,  hy  some 
Romans,  as  by  Scipio  ami  Sulla. 

<  hi  o  pick  i.  Joseph,  a  Polish  soldier  and  patriot, 
was  Isirn  in  (Jalicia  in  1771.  Entering  the  army 
early,  he  took  part  in  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
Poles,  next  entered  the  French  service,  and  served 
with  great  credit  under  Napoleon  in  Italy,  at 
F.ylau  ami  Fricdlnnd,  in  Spain,  and  next  at 
Smolensk  and  Moskwa.  After  the  taking  of  Paris 
by  the  allies  in  1814,  he  led  hack  to  Poland  the 
remains  of  the  Polish  troops  who  had  fought  under 
lionaparte,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  made  him  a  general  of  division. 
When  the  second  insurrection  of  the  Poles  broke 
out  in  1830,  Chlopicki,  who  foresaw  the  hojieless 
nature  of  the  attempt,  was  forced  against  his  will 
to  Ik;  dictator,  but  after  six  weeks  of  contentious 
opposition  from  the  hot-headed  ami  rashly  extreme 
patriotic  party,  he  resigned  his  office.  Rut  with  a 
heroism  all  the  more  heroic  that  he  knew  too  well 
the  cause  was  hopeless,  he  re-entered  the  Polish 
army  as  a  simple  soldier,  and  fought  with  reckless 
bravery  at  Wawreand  lirochow.  Severely  wounded 
in  one  engagement,  he  retired  to  Cracow,  where  he 
died  30th  Septemlier  18o4.  (The  name  is  pro- 
nounced V/i/ti/ntzli. ) 

Chloral  ( trichloruldthyde )  is  a  limpid,  cohmr- 
less,  oilv  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour, 
and  is  formed  when  atihvdrous  alcohol  is  acted  on 
by  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, bromine,  ami  iodine,  and  is  closely  allied 
to  Aldehyde  (q.v.).  Chloral  combined  with  one 
equivalent  of  water  forms  chloral  hydrate,  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  with  a  pungent  odour  and  a 
bitter  taste,  to  which  the  name  chloral  is  commonly 
though  incorrectly  applied.  Chloral  was  discovered 
bv  Liebig  in  1831,  and  Investigated  by  Dumas;  the 
chloral  hydrate  was  first  used  as  an  aniesthctic  and 
hypnotic  by  Liebreich  in  I8(ii».  The  chief  action 
of  a  moderate  dose  of  chloral  (15  to  30  grains)  is 
the  production  of  sleep,  closely  resembling  natural 
sleep,  and  usually  sound  and  refreshing.  It  has 
sJso  a  marked  effect  in  quieting  excitement,  as  in 
insanity  or  delirium  ;  and  in  relaxing  spasm,  and 
checking  convulsions  and  allied  conditions.  Its 
action  as  an  anaesthetic  is  very  capricious  and 
uncertain  ;  medicinal  doses  sometimes  relieve  pain 
completely,  hut  much  more  often  fail  to  do  so.  It 
lessens  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  in  large 
doses  greatly  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  body  ; 
ami  to  these  effects  the  fatal  results  that  sometimes 
follow  its  administration  are  chiefly  due.    As  a 
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hypnotic  it  is  most  valuable  in  cases  where  opium 
or  morphia  is  dangerous  or  undesirable  ( in  children, 
in  disease  of  the  kidneys ),  and  where  sleeplessness 
is  combined  with  excitement  (delirium  of  fevers,  I 
delirium  tremens,  insanity ) ;  but  it  may  lie  em- 
ployed in  many  other  cases  with  advantage.  In 
tetanus  ( lockjaw),  and  other  diseases  attended  by 
convulsions,  it  is  oft*n  of  great  value.  It  acta  as 
an  antidote  in  poisoning  by  strychnia  and  Calabar 
liean.  It  must  be  employed  witli  the  greatest 
caution,  or  not  at  all  where  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  weakness  of  the  heart,  or  embarrassment 
of  the  circulation  from  any  other  cause ;  in  such 
cases  dangerous  symptoms  are  verv  readily  produced 
by  it.  \\  hen  habitually  employed  to  procure  sleep, 
it  is  generally  less  hurtful  than  opium  ;  but  some- 
times 'profound  melancholy  and  cnfeeblemeut  of 
the  will,  muscular  lassitude,  inability  to  sleep 
without  the  drug,1  and  other  untoward  symptoms 
(called  collectively  chloral  ism)  result,  and  only 
disappear  when  its  use  is  discontinued.  Moreover, 
fatal  accidents  from  its  indiscriminate  use  are  far 
from  uncommon.  Poisoning  by  chloral  should  l>e 
treated  by  keeping  the  patient  warm,  attempting 
to  rouse  him,  administering  coffee  and  small  doses 
of  strychnia  or  atropia. 

When  chloral  hydrate  is  treated  with  caustic 
potash,  pure  chloroform  is  obtained  ;  but  owing  to 
the  expense,  this  process  has  not  come  into  use  in 
Great  Britain.  It  has  been  supposed  that  its 
anaesthetic  property  is  the  result  of  a  similar 
formation  of  chloroform  in  the  blood,  but  no 
evidence  of  this  is  forthcoming. 

Chlorantlia'cete,  a  small  group,  chiefly  tropi- 
cal, allied  to  the  peppers,  aromatic  and  stimulant. 
Vhloranthus  incompleting  is  the  Chu-lan  of  the 
Chinese,  who  use  it  for  perfuming  teas. 

Chloric  Acid,  HCIO,,  is  the  acid  correspond- 
ing to  the  hypothetical  oxide  of  chlorine,  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Cl,Oa.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid, 
with  faint  chlorine  odour  ami  acid  reaction.  A 
piece  of  paper  dipped  into  it  becomes  charred  and 
takes  fire,  and  it  is  instantly  decomposed  by  con- 
tact with  organic  matter,  *In  iteelf  it  is  not  of 
much  importance,  but  it  forms  a  class  of  snlte 
called  chlorates,  one  of  which  at  least  is  well 
known.  Chlorate  of  pota*h,  KC10„  is  an  article 
of  commercial  value,  and  mnv  be  prepared  by  pass- 
ing chlorine  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash*,  heat- 
ing the  liquid,  and  crystallising  out  the  salt.  It 
forms  pearly  plates,  which,  when  heated,  melt  and 
give  off  oxygen  in  abundance.  So  also  when 
thrown  on  red-hot  charcoal,  oxygen  is  given  off, 
and  violent  deflagration  ensues.  On  account  of 
this  property  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
coloured  fires,  but  its  use  is  not  unattended  with 
danger,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  spontaneous 
combustion  and  its  explosive  properties  when 
triturated  with  sulphur.  Mixed  cautiously  with 
amorphous  phosphorus,  previously  moistened  with 
alcohol,  it  forms  a  mixture  which,  when  dry,  ex- 
plodes if  tapped  with  a  pancil.  This  mixture  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of 
tnntehes,  which  give  a  slight  explosion  when  struck. 
If  a  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash  be  placed  on  a 

Jnecc  of  paper  saturated  with  turpentine,  and  a 
Irop  of  sulphuric  acid  added,  it  causes  the  in- 
flaming of  the  turpentine  with  explosive  rapidity. 
The  chlorate  is  also  used  in  medicine,  and  in  a 
compressed  form  has  ttecome  a  popular  remedy  in 
certain  forms  of  sore  throat. 

t'hlorimetry  is  the  process  of  estimating  the 
proportion  of  '  available  chlorine '  in  Bleaching 
Powder  (q.v. ),  which  may  vary  from  20  to  40  per 
cent.  The  term  available  applies  only  to  tnat 
portion  of  the  chlorine  which  is  easily  liWated," 
and  which  takes  part  in  the  bleaching  process. 


Chlorine,  which  is  present  as  chloride,  as  in  chlo- 
ride  of  calcium,  CaOL,  has  no  bleaching  power,  and 
is  not  estimated  by  chlorimetry. 

The  process  is  one  of  volumetric  analysis,  and 
the  apparatus  used  is  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  article  on  Analysis  (q.v.).  There  are  several 
practical  methods  of  chlorimetry,  all  based  on  the 

trinciple  of  measuring  the  oxidising  power  of  the 
leaching  powder.  This  is  arrived  at  by  making 
a  solution  containing  a  definite  amount  of  pur? 
sulphate  of  iron,  arsenious  acid,  or  other  substance 
capable  of  being  oxidised,  running  in  the  solution 
of  bleaching  powder  very  slowly,  and  then  by 
suitable  tests  determining  the  exact  .point  when 
oxidation  has  taken  place.  By  calculation  the 
amount  of  'available  clilorine '  is  at  once  obtained. 
Where  substances  other  than  bleaching  powder 
are  under  examination,  slight  modifications  of  the 
process  may  be  neeessary. 

Chlorine  (sym.  CI ;  atom.  wt.  35*5;  Or.  cMorot, 
'pale  green')  is  a  non-metallic  element  discovered 
by  Scheele  in  1774,  and  named  by  him  dephioaisti- 
catcd  marine  air.  Afterwards,  in  1810,  Davy 
proved  it  to  l>e  an  elementary  body,  and  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  now  l>ears.  In  nature  it  is  always 
found  in  a  state  of  combination.  Cnited  with 
sodium,  Na,  it  occurs  very  largely  as  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  NaCI — common  salt— in  the  ocean  ;  in 
large  beds,  as  rock-salt ;  in  all  natural  waters, 
including  even  rain-water;  in  clays,  soils,  lime- 
stone ;  in  volcanic  incrustations ;  and  in  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms.  The  preparation  of 
gaseous  chlorine  by  its  liberation  from  common 
salt,  is  descrilied  under  Hydrochloric  Acin  and 
Soda.  See  also  Bleaching  Powder,  which  is 
j  the  form  in  which  chlorine  is  prepared  commer- 
cially. For  experimental  purposes  the  gas  may 
be  received  in  jars  filled  with  warm  water  at  the 
pneumatic  trough,  when  the  chlorine  rises  into  the 
'  jar,  and  displaces  the  water.  When  thus  obtained 
it  is  a  yellowish-green  gas  with  a  peculiar  and 
suffocating  odour,  is  not  combustible,  and  is  a  very 
feeble  supporter  of  ordinary  combustion.  A  lighted 
candle  placed  in  it  burns  with  a  very  smoky  liame, 
owing  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil  alone*  burning,  while 
the  carbon  is*  liberated.  Several  of  the  metals, 
such  as  antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  in  a  tine 
state  of  division,  or  in  the  condition  of  thin  leaves, 
at  once  become  red  hot,  and  burn  when  introduced 
into  the  gas.  A  piece  of  thin  paiwr  soaked  in 
tuq»entine  likewise  bursts  into  flame.  Chlorine  U 
a  very  heavy  gas,  nearly  2$  times  heavier  than  air, 
its  specific  gravity  being  2*470  (air  =  1*000) ;  it  is 
soluble  in  cold  water  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes 
of  chlorine  in  one  of  water,  and  yields  a  solution 
resembling  the  gas  in  colour,  odour,  and  other 
properties.  The  princijwil  properties  of  chlorine 
are  those  of  a  bleacher  of  cotton  and  linen  (see 
Bleaching)  and  a  most  powerful  Disinfectant 
(q.v.).  The  gas  can  be  conqensed  by  pressure  and 
cold  into  a  transparent  dark  greenish-yellow  limpid 
liquid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*330  (water 
=  1*000),  which  also  possesses  bleaching  properties 
and  a  most  powerful  odour.  On  the  animal  system 
chlorine  acts,  in  verv  minute  quantity,  by  produc- 
ing a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  respiratory 
passages,  and  increasing  the  expectoration ;  in 
large  quantity,  by  causing  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
violent  cough,  and  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The 
workmen  in  chemical  manufactories,  who  get 
accustomed  to  the  chlorine  in  small  quantities, 
are  generally  stout— at  least,  lay  on  fat— but  com 
plain  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  which  they  correct 
I  oy  taking  chalk,  and  also  suffer  from  the  corrosion 
j  or  their  teeth,  which  are  eaten  away  to  stumps. 
The  antidotes  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  introduction 
of  chlorine  into  the  lungs  are  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  of  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  ;  but 
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the  latter  two  should  never  be  resorted  to  except 
under  medical  supervision. 

Chlorine  forms  with  other  substances  a  verv 
large  number  of  chemical  compounds.  Mixed  with 
hydrogen  in  equal  volumes,  and  exposed  to  sunlight 
or  flame,  union  takes  place  with  explosive  energy, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  HCI,  is  produced.  This 
aril  ionns  an  extensive  class  of  salts  called  chlorides 
|*ee  Hvhrochloric  ACID),  but  many  of  these 
may  be  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of 
chlorine  with  the  metals,  as  in  the  experiments 
described  atiove.  Chlorine  replaces  other  elements 
or  (.thuds  of  atoms  in  organic  compounds,  forming' 
ctiloru  derivatives.  In  coinhination  with  carbon  and 
hydrogen  it  forms  many  sulistances,  among  which 
»  lilomfonii  (q.v. )  is  perhaps  chief.  Chlorine  forms 
with  oxvgen  a  series  of  oxvgen  acids — viz.  Hypo- 
chlorous  HCIO;  Chlorous.  HClO,;  Chloric,  HCIO,; 
and  Perchloric  Acid,  HCIO, ;  the  more  important 
of  which  are  referred  to  under  separate  heads. 

Chlorite  (Or.  chlaroa,  'green'),  or  RlPlDOMTE, 
an  abundant  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
raagneda,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  in  somewhat 
variable  proportions.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and 
occurs  now  ami  again  crystallised  in  minute  hexa- 
jr-wal  plates,  or  in  aggregates  of  small  leallets, 
either  -singly  or  disposed  in  radial  groups,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  joint-surfaces  of  certain  rocks, 
or  may  occur  in  a  thin  incrustation  uiion  other 
mineral*.  It  is  rather  soft,  and  is  easily  broken 
or  scratched  with  a  knife,  liefore  the  blowpipe  it 
i*  with  difficulty  fused  on  thin  edges.  It  is  readily 
distinguished  from  talc  by  yielding  water  in  a  closed 
ml*.  There  are  several  other  minerals  included 
with  ripidolite  under  the  'chlorite  group'  which 
are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  ripidolite  and 
from  each  other.  Chlorite  enters  largely  into  the 
formation  of  certain  schistose  rocks  (e.g.  Chlorite- 
schist,  q.v. ),  ami  is  common  as  a  decomposition- 
product  after  such  minerals  as  mica,  augite,  horn- 
blende, and  garnet. 

Chlorite-ftchistt  a  green  schistose  rock,  in 
which  chlorite  is  abundant  in  foliated  plates, 
usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and 
often  with  felspar,  mica,  talc,  or  magnetite. 

*  fhloritic  Marl*  a  thin  lied  of  white  or  pale- 
yellow  marl,  sometimes  indurated,  containing  dark- 
jrreen  glauconitic  grains,  phosphatic  nodules,  and 
iron  pyrites.  It  Itelongs  to  the  Cretaceous  system, 
coming  between  the  Upper  Greensand  and  Chalk 
Marl.  It  is  characterised  by  the  abundance  of 
Seapkitet  (rqualts,  a  siMjeies  of  ammonites.  It  is 
confined  to  the  southern  districts  of  England 
occopied  by  tho  Cretaceous  rocks. 

Chlorodyne  is  a  patent  medicine  of  con- 
nderable  popularity,  invented  by  Dr  James  Collis 
Browne  |  )81tt-84  j,  but  largely  imitated  by  various 
chemist*.  It  contains  opium,  chloroform,  prussic 
■rid,  and  probably  Indian  hemp,  and  is  flavoured 
"■nth  sugar  and  peppermint.  As  it  is  apt  to 
x-parate  into  two  liquids  on  standing,  it  should 
never  be  taken  unless  it  has  previously  lieen  well 
►luken  ;  and  as,  in  taking  a  dose  of  chlorodyne,  the 
patient  swallows  an  unknown  quantity  of  three 
<>t  four  of  the  deadliest  poisons  with  which  we  are 
a^oainted,  it  is  always  advisable  to  begin  with 
»mall  doses.  It  is  unquestionably  a  compound 
vltich  sometimes  succeeds  in  allaying  pain  and 
inducing  sleep  when  opiates  have  failed ;  but 
whether  a  physician  is  justified  in  recommending 
a  remedy  with  the  composition  of  which  he  is  un- 
acquainted is  a  doubtful  question.  To  meet  this 
dimcoltv  the  Medical  Council,  in  the  1885  edition 
of  the  British  Pharmacopeia,  have  introduced  the 
tincture  of  chloroform  and  morphia,  which  practi- 
"dk  represents  chlorodyne.  Five  to  fifteen  drops 
the  average  dose. 


Chloroform.  CHC1„  was  discovered  as  a 
chemical  curiosity  about  the  same  time  ( 1831 )  by 
Guthrie  in  America,  Liehig  in  Germany,  and 
Soubeiran  in  France.  Soon,  however,  its  pro- 
perties as  a  stimulant  when  taken  internally 
attracted  attention,  and  when  in  1847  it  was 
brought  into  prominent  notice  as  an  anaesthetic  by- 
Sir  James  Simpson,  it  was  at  once  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  chemical 
science  to  suffering  humanity.    See  An^Esthksia. 

Chloroform  is  composed  of  12  parts  of  carbon, 
1  part  of  hydrogen,  and  106$  parts  of  chlorine.  It 
may  lie  produced  in  several  ways,  but  in  this 
country  at  least  the  process  bv  which  it  is  obtained 
from  bleaching  powder  is  the  only  one  adopted 
on  the  large  scale.  The  materials  employed  are 
bleaching  powder,  alcohol,  and  water.  The  bleach- 
ing jwwder  and  water  are  mixed  together  to  form 
a  thin  cream,  the  alcohol  added,  and  the  whole 
placed  in  a  capacious  still,  connected  with  suitable 
condensing  apparatus.  On  the  application  of  heat 
the  contents  rapidly  froth  up,  and  even  though 
the  external  application  of  heat  be  stopped,  the 
chemical  action  is  so  violent  that  the  chloroform 
distils  over  rapidly  along  with  water  and  any 
excess  of  alcohol.  As  so  obtained  it  is  very*  impure, 
and  requires  to  be  carefully  treated  with  'sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  redistilled  ltefore  it  is  nt  for 
ana'sthetic  purposes.  Pure  chloroform  is  a  limpid, 
mobile,  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  with  a  character- 
istic odour,  and  a  powerful  sweetish  taste.  When 
diluted  with  alcohol  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  artificial  fruit-essences,  to  which  it  gives  a 
flavour  akin  to  that  of  ripe  apples.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  liquid,  its  specific  gravity  being  about  1  '500 
(water  =  1*000),  and  as  it  does  not  readily  mix 
with  or  dissolve  in  water,  it  falls  to  the  bottom 
when  poured  into  a  vessel  of  that  liquid,  forming 
a  distinct  layer.  Chloroform  is  readily  niiseible 
with  alcohol'and  ether,  and  it  dissolves  camphor, 
amlier.  gutta-percha,  wax,  black  and  red  sealing- 
wax,  iodine,  and  bromine,  as  well  as  strychnine 
and  other  alkaloids.  It  dissolves  a  small  propor- 
tion of  water,  lieing  also  slightly  soluble  in  that 
liquid.  Chloroform  is  not  combustible  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  when  its  vapour  is 
brought  in  contact  with  flame  it  burns,  imparting 
a  green  tint  to  it,  and  irritating  fumes  are  pro- 
duced. Pure  chloroform  is  not  met  with  in 
commerce  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it 
decomposes  when  exposed  to  light.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  a  small  proportion  of  alcohol  is  added, 
the  specific  gravity  lieing  thus  reduced  from  1  *500 
to  I  497.  When  evaporated  on  the  hand  no 
disagreeable  odour  should  be  noticeable,  and  when 
shaken  with  sulphuric  acid  only  a  very  slight 
discoloration  of  the  acid  (due  to  the  small  pro- 
portion of  alcohol)  should  result.  Besides  its 
ann-sthetic  properties,  which  are  elsewhere  dis 
cussed  (see  AN.KSTHKSIA ),  chloroform  is  used  in 
medicine  both  externally  and  internally.  When 
applied  to  the  skin  or  any  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes it  act«  as  a  powerful  irritant,  producing  a 
burning  sensation,  and  on  this  account  it  is  of 
value  as  an  application  in  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
and  neuralgia.  As  an  application  to  a  decayed 
tooth  its  action  is  twofold,  as  a  stimulant  and 
counter-irritant  locally,  and  also  to  a  partial  extent 
as  an  an-csthetic.  Taken  internally,  diluted  with 
alcohol,  it  Is  a  powerful  stimulant,  ami  readily 
produces  a  species  of  intoxication.  It  is  by  some 
habitually  taken  as  a  narcotic  luxury.  As  chloric 
ether,  a  product  distilled  from  bleaching  powder, 
and  containing  chloroform,  it  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  cough  mixtures,  pick-me-ups,  &c. 

Chlorophyll,  as  its  name  implies,  is  leaf-grten, 
the  ordinary  colouring  matter  of  vegetation.  Micro- 
scopic examination  of  plant  tissues  shows  it  some- 
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times  to  tinge  the  whole  protoplasm  of  the  cell 
( though  never  the  cell  sap ).  Much  more  generally, 
however,  it  is*  collected  into  definite  bodies,  the 
so-called  chlorophyll  grannies,  or  less  frequently,  as 
in  some  of  the  lower  alg;e,  arranged  in  starlike 
masses  ( Zygncma )  or  spiral  bands  ( Spirogvra  >.  A 
brief  immersion  of  the  sjiecimen  in  alcohol  suffices 
to  dissolve  out  the  chlorophyll,  and  leave  the  form 
of  the  chlorophyll  bodies  unaltered  ;  and  the  solu- 
tion may  then  Ik?  conveniently  studied  in  a  fresh 
state,  as  it  gradually  fades  on  keeping.  It  is  of  a 
deep  rich  green  by  transmitted,  but  of  characteristic 
deep  red  colour  by  reflected  light;  in  a  word,  is 
highly  fluorescent.  The  alisorption-spectrum  is 
quite  characteristic;  yet  the  complex  nature  of  the 
sulwtaiiee  is  strongly  argued  for  on  the  ground  of 
the  following  experiment.  Shake  up  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  benzol,  ami  when  the  two  fluids  have 
had  time  to  separate,  we  find  the  green  to  have 
disappeared.  The  lighter  alcohol  above  is  now  of  a 
strongly  yellow  hue.  while  the  subjacent  benzol  is 
of  a  distinctly  bluish  green.  To  these  colouring 
matters  the  names  Xanthaphtfll  and  i'\jnnupUyU  are 
commonly  given.  While  their  separate  sjteetra  are 
quite  chanicteristic,  their  combined  spectrum  seems 
to  restore  that  of  chlorophyll.  The  hitter  sub- 
stance resembles  the  blue  green  colouring  matter  of 
some  of  the  lowest  algie  (Oscillatoria,  &c),  while 
the  yellow  stilk*t<uicc  recalls  that  of  many  buds 
and  (lowers.  Others,  however,  maintain  that  these 
sn Instances  are  really  the  result  of  a  destructive 
decomposition  of  true  chlorophvll ;  while  Oautier 
has  even  prepared  green  needle-like  crystals  which 
he  regards  as  chlorophyll  in  a  pure  state.  The 
chemical  composition  of  chlorophyll  is  also  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty,  both  on  account  of  its 
own  easy  decomposability,  and  its  being  necessarily 
accompanied  by  other  extractive  substances  ;  thus 
the  question  of*  the  presence  or  absence  of  iron  has 
l>cen  much  delated,  a  matter  which  seems  to  in- 
dicate variability  of  composition.  This  is  further 
liorne  out  by  the  labours  of  spectroscopists.  Thus 
in  addition  to  the  familiar  well-defined  analogous 
colouring  matters  which  characterise  respectively 
the  blue-green  algie,  the  brown  and  the  red  (see 
Seaweeds),  researches  such  as  those  of  Sorby  and 
others  seem  to  indicate  a  number  of  varieties  too 
numerous  even  for  enumeration.  This  varietal 
range,  however,  may  best  be  approached  after 
considering  the  conditions  in  which  chlorophyll  is 
formed.  Of  the  chemical  factors  little  can  be  said 
save  that  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil  seems  to 
lie  quite  indispensable ;  the  physical  conditions 
are,  however,  simpler. 

A  sufficient  temperature  is  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  chlorophyll ;  for  seedlings  from  4°  to  8"  C. 
Is'ing  a  minimum,  while  the  process  is  said  to  take 
place  most  rapidly,  on  the  average,  at  about  3.V  C. 
The  most  important  condition  is,  however,  the  pres- 
ence of  light ;  with  rare  exceptions,  plants  cannot 
form  any  chlorophvll  in  darkness.  The  blanching 
of  celery  or  leeks  is  a  familiar  instance  of  this,  or 
conversely,  the  green  coating  acquired  by  a  potato- 
tuber  where  it  happens  to  have  lieen  denuded  of  its 
covering  of  earth.  Shoots  formed  in  darkness  form 
colouring  matter  indeed,  but  only  of  a  ]>ale-yellow 
hue,  tne  so-called  ctiolin  ;  after  a  very  brief  exposure 
to  light,  especially  if  direct  sunshine,  chlorophvll 
appears,  apparently  by  direct  transformation  of  the 
former.  The  other  colouring  matters  of  plants 
are  sometimes  in  protoplasm  granules  (ehromo- 
plnsts),  but  more  frequently  also  in  solution  in  the 
sap;  and  these  frequently  are  present  in  such  abund- 
ance, especially  in  the  epidermis,  &c. ,  as  to  mask 
the  chlorophyll  altogether,  as  happens  esj>ecially  in 
so  many  of  our  hothouse  plants  with  decorative 
leaves.  The  general  tendency  of  research  is  to 
indicate  that  all  the  phenomena  of  plant  colour 


seem  intimately  connected  with  what  we  may  term 
the  general  life-history  of  chlorophyll.  Thus  the 
yellows  and  reds  of  young  shoots  and  leaves  in 
spring  may  be  interpreted  as  having  some  relation 
to  the  development  of  chlorophyll,  if  not  absolutely 
stages  of  the  process ;  while  the  same  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  colouring  matters  of 
flowers,  which  are  similarly  to  l>e  regarded  as 
imj>erfectlv  vegetative  shoots,  although  in  this  case 
through  tne  onset  of  the  reproductive  function, 
instead  of  merely  by  reason  of  immaturity.  Finally 
also  with  regard  to  the  autumnal  hues,  in  which 
the  chlorophyll  pigment  seems  to  1*  disintegrating 
through  colour-stages  analogous  to  those  of  its 
evolution  in  spring,  or  of  its  arrestment  in  the 
flower.  In  favour  of  such  a  view  evidence  is  forth- 
coming from  either  end  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Thus  Cienkowsky  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of 
certain  unicellular  algie,  which  like  the  common 
Protocoecus  of  rain-water,  possess  red  pigment  as 
well  as  green  when  passing  into  the  resting  stage, 
the  quantity  of  red  may  lie  increased  in  proiiortion 
as  autumnal  conditions  are  reproduced  by  artificially 
lowering  the  temperature,  and  rice  rav««.  The 
same  experiment  may  be  made  with  the  common 
Sempervivums,  Sedums,  &c,  whose  leaves  become 
more  or  less  red  in  autumn  or  winter;  those  of 
Thuja  {Arbor  Vitre)  similarly  lieeome  brownish, 
but  recover  themselves  in  spring.  Among  almost 
all  cultivated  plants,  variegated  varieties  tend  to 
arise,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  certain  cell-areas  of 
the  leaf-parenchyma  destitute  of  chlorophyll.  The 
conditions  of  this  are  quite  obscure  (see  V'AklE 
GATION ) ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  loss  of 
chlorophyll  may  also  take  place  in  lower  plants,  so 


that  there  is  considerable  ground  for  regarding 
at  least  many  apparent  fungi  as  simply  algie  which 
have  degenerate*!  in  this  respect  through  parasit- 


ism. Phanerogamous  parasites  like  Toothwort 
(q.v.)  or  Dodder  (q.v.)  similarly  become  almost 
completely  blanched. 

Chlorophyll  apparently  identical  with  that  of 
green  parts  of  plants,  can  be  experimentally  de- 
monstrated in  tne  tissues  of  certain  animals ;  and 
although  this  has  in  many  cases  been  shown  to  lie 
due  to  the  presence  of  symbiotic  alg;e  (see  Sym- 
biosis), there  remain  cases— e.g.  llyilra  viridis, 
&c,  and  at  the  very  least  Puramtrcium  virule,  in 
which  we  have  undeniably  intrinsic  chlorophyll, 
and  this  of  truly  vegetable  function. 

The  development  of  our  knowledge  with  respect 
to  the  functions  of  chlorophyll  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete, ami  may  in  any  case  lie  more  conveniently 
treated  under  "Leaf  and  Vegetable  Physiology 
(q.v.) ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  state  here  the  elemen- 
tary and  essential  fact  that  its  presence  is  in  even 
case  constantly  associated  with  the  process  of 
assimilation,  or  elalsiration  of  new  products  by  help 
of  the  energy  of  sunlight,  upon  which  the  continued 
nutrition  of  the  green  plant  depends  ;  and  of  which 
the  formation  of  starch  with  decomposition  of  car- 
\xmic  anhydride  and  disengagement  of  oxygen  are 
the  most  obvious  chemical  results.  A  fuller  account 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  opinion  upon  this 
portion  of  the  subject  will  lie  found  in  the  articles 
referred  to. 

Chloropg.  See  Corn  Insects. 

Chloro'sl8(Gr.  chliirtut, '  pale  green '),  a  peculiar 
form  of  nna-mia  or  bloodlcssness,  common  in  voting 
women,  and  connected  with  the  disorders  incident 
to  the  critical  period  of  life.  It  has  lieen  called  the 
green  sickness,  from  the  peculiar  dingy  greenish- 
vellow  hue  of  the  complexion  ;  the  green  colour, 
however,  is  not  always  present.  The  disease  is 
attended  with  very  great  debility,  and  often  with 
breathlessncss,  palpitation,  and  "other  distressing 
or  even  alarming  symptoms.    In  a  few  cases  it  is 
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associated  with  imperfect  development  of  the  larger 
arteries,  and  is  then  incurable  ;  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  it  yields  readily  to  treatment 
unless  complicated  with  some  other  disease.  The 
principal  means  to  be  employed  are  air,  exercise, 
often  salt-water  l»aths,  with  a  nutritious  and 
rather  stimulating  diet,  and  purgatives  if  required  ; 
together  with  such  special  remedies  as  are  adapted 
for  restoring  deficient  secretions,  and  bringing  the 
entire  female  system  of  organs  into  a  natural 
condition ;  but  altove  all,  large  doses  of  iron, 
continued  for  some  weeks  or  months.  The  tend- 
ency to  chlorosis  is  often  hereditary,  and  relapses 
Aif  very  apt  to  take  place.  For  Chlorosis  in  plauto, 
tin  Vol.  VIII.  p.  222)  Diseases  of  Plants. 

Choate*  KfFrs,  a  scholarly  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Essex,  Massachusetts.  1st  Octolier  1799, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1819,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  liar  in  1823.  He  sat  in  congress  from  1S30 
to  IS34,  when  he  settled  in  Boston.  Here  nis 
singular  eloquence  rapidly  advanced  him  to  the 
place  of  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  har ;  indeed, 
it  has  l<e»-n  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  the  most  . 
eminent  advocate  New  England,  or  even  America, 
ha*  produced.  After  a  term  in  the  Unit'*!  States 
wnat*.  IH41  —1.5,  he  returned  to  his  profession;  in 
hi*  health  giving  wav,  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
but  Mopped  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
died  ,Iu. v  13.  His  writings,  with  a  memoir,  were 
published  at  Boston  in  1862.  See  Neilson's 
Mwm*  nfRnftu  Choate  ( Boston,  1884). 

Chocolate  is  a  preparation  of  the  seeds  of 
Thtobroma  Cacao  (see  COCOA ),  made  by  grinding 
the  seeds  to  a  very  fine  paste.  The  mill,  heated 
by  gas,  is  constructed  of  heavy  metal  rollers 
turning  in  a  circular  course  upon  a  flat  metal 
plate.  A  curved  knife  or  scoop  is  attached  to  the 
rollers  in  such-wise  that  it  shall  return  the  |»aste 
continually  to  be  crushed  and  recrushed  by  the 
rollers  until  it  becomes  almost  impalpable.  The  ! 
object  of  this  is  to  render  the  nut,  otherwise 
difficult  of  solution,  readily  diffusible  in  water  or 
milk  when  used  as  a  beverage.  The  paste  when 
unmixed  is  called  Cocoa ;  hut  when  sugar  and 
flour  or  other  farinaceous  material  with  flavour- 
ing matters  such  as  vanilla,  cinnamon,  &c. 
are  added,  it  bears  the  name  of  Chocolate. 
The  two  names  are  much  confounded  commer- 
cially. Chocolate  is  moulded  into  cakes  or  sold 
in  powder  or  flakes  formed  by  simply  cooling 
the  paste  as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  The  seeds 
or  nuts  contain  a  large  proportion  (30  to  50  \mr 
cent. )  of  oily  matter  (eocoa  butter).  This  may  be 
partially  removed  or  all  retained  in  the  chocolate. 
In  the  latter  case  much  of  it  is  mechanically  adher- 
ent to  the  sujjar  or  farinaceous  matter.  Chocolate 
i*  a  favourite  leverage  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
southern  countries,  especially  for  breakfast;  the 
caLe  or  |»owder  is  heated  anil  diffused  in  water  or 
milk  with  much  stirring.  The  Italian  rarely  uses 
butter,  hut  cuts  his  bread  into  sippets  and  di|»s 
them  in  his  chocolate,  the  oily  matter  of  which 
performs  the  same  nutritive  functions  as  the  butter 
we  spread  on  onr  bread.  It  is  sometimes  mixed 
•  ith  coffee  in  Italy,  and  there  known  ns  m»'#- 
rJitatti.  It  is  also  made  into  a  paste  with  cream 
and  sugar  and  frozen  as  chocolate  ice.  Vanilla  is 
the  favourite  flavouring.  The  name  appears  to 
I*  Mexican,  Chocolatl  (rhoco,  'cocoa,'  and  latl, 
'water').  It  was  introduced  from  America  to 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenous  flcsh- 
forniing  material.  On  this  account  it  is  used  as 
portable  food  by  mauy  mountaineers.  An  excess- 
ively rich  food  "is  obtained  by  preparing  it  with 
tnilk  and  then  whisking  in  a  raw  egg.  The  ' 
waiters  at  certain  Italian  coffee-houses  call  this  i 


la  gloria,  and  the  ordinary  infusion  'Aurora.'  In 
the  solid  form,  mixed  with  much  sugar,  cream,  and 
various  confections,  chocolate  is  largely  used  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  is  introduced  in  pastry. 

Chocolate  Root.  See  Gkum. 

ChOCtaws*  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  be- 
longing to  the  Ap[>alachian  stock,  and  formerly 
inhabiting  the  central  portions  of  Mississippi,  but 
now  settled  in  the  south-east  of  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  civilised 
nations,  and  hold  6,668,000  acres  of  land.  They 
have  l»enefited  greatly  by  the  labours  of  mission- 
aries, and  have  Income  good  farmers  and  mechanics. 

Chodowleckl,  Daniel  Nikolais,  German 
painter  and  copperplate  engraver,  was  bom  in 
1726  at  Danzig,  and  died  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  7th  February  1801.  He  pro- 
duced some  3000  plates,  mostly  small. 

Choir.  See  Chi'kch  and  Chancel. 

Choirs  and  Choral  Sinffinir.  Choir  pro-  \ 

perly  denotes  the  body  of  singers  who  perform 
the  musical  i»art  of  a  church  service,  but  has  lately 
been  applied  also  to  independent  choral  sjtoicties, 
such  as  the  Bach  Choir  in  London.  The  composi- 
tion of  a  choir  is  so  variable  that  only  a  few  general 
principles  can  l>e  indicated.  The  commonest  and 
typical  form  is  that  of  the  four-part  choir  of  mixed 
voices— i.e.  l>oth  male  and  female ;  the  soprano 
part,  however,  is  often  taken  by  boys,  and  the 
next  by  male  alto  voices.  While  it  is  desirable 
that  the  individual  voices  should  themselves  I* 
good  and  well  trained,  there  are  requisites  over 
and  above  those  looked  for  in  solo  singing.  These 
are  briefly  :  ( I )  An  equal  balance  of  voice-power 
in  each  part;  (2)  adaptation  of  the  number  of 
voices  to  the  size  of  the  building  where  they  sing; 
(3)  an  exact  sense  of  time  and  rhythm  in  the 
singers,  and  the  power  of  maintaining  each  part 
independent,  while  still  in  agreement  with  the 
others;  (4)  facility  in  singine  at  sight;  and  (5) 
frequent  practice  together.  Though  many  choirs 
are  guided  by  the  organist  alone,  or  have  merely 
a  leader,  a  conductor  is  always  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  much  of  the  expression  and  effect  dc- 
|>ending  on  him,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as 
the  choir  and  the  works  Ming  are  larger.  It  is  a 
much  debated  point  whether  the  choir  should  sing 
alone,  or  ^uide  (he  singing  of  the  congregation. 
In  not  a  few  American  churches  the  former 
principle  is*  developed  in  a  singular  form,  the 
quartet  choir  consisting  merely  of  four  solo 
singers,  by  whom  alone  the  whole  music  of  the 
service  is  sung. 

In  the  Eastern  Church  the  music  is  unaccom- 
panied, and  is  sung  by  the  priest  and  choir  alone. 
The  choir  of  the  Imperial  Cha|)cl  in  St  Petersburg 
consists  of  about  120  voices,  men  and  lioys,  who  have 
no  other  occupation.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  the 
most  notable  is  the  Sistine  or  panal  choir  in  Koine. 
Its  genealogy  is  traceable  to  the  singing  schools 
established  by  very  early  popes,  but  extensively 
devcloj>cd  by  Gregory  the  Great.  It  has  for  a 
long  while  consisted  of  thirty  two  choral  chap- 
lains, occasionally  supplemented,  and  has  gener- 
ally possessed  specimens  of  the  rare  adult  male 
soprano  voice,  the  leader  in  1888  being  one.  They 
sing  unaccompanied,  but  the  orgnn  is  generally 
used  in  other  Roman  Catholic  services.  The  effect 
of  their  singing  during  the  Passion-week  has  l»een 
well  described  in  Mendelssohn's  letters.  A  Isxly  of 
some  thirty  five  of  them  were  brought  by  the  pope 
to  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  in  N6tre  Dame, 
Paris,  and  entirely  eclipsed  a  large  chorus  accom- 
panied by  eighty  harps  which  was  expected  to 
produce  an  unprecedented  effect.  Since  1870  this 
choir  has  been  very  seldom  heard  at  all.  In  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  Germany,  when  there  is  a 
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choir,  as  a  rule  thev  sing  alone,  and  the  eongrega- 
tion  alone.  The  cfioir  sing  ( unaccompanied )  poly- 
phonic motets,  or  less  familiar  hymns,  the  congre- 
gation singing  the  chorales  in  unison,  with  organ 
accompaniment.  The  most  celebrated  German 
choirs  are  those  of  the  cathedral  in  Berlin  and 
of  the  Thomas  Church  at  Leipzig.  The  English 
cathedral  choirs  are  more  or  less  richly  endowed, 
Durham  standing  at  the  head  with  £2400  a  year. 
As  u  specimen,  some  details  may  be  given  in  regard 
to  Norwich.  Here  the  choir  consists  of  fourteen 
choristers  ( bnvs )  and  eight  lay  clerks  (men).  For 
the  purpose  of  antiplional  singing  these  are  divided 
into  two  sides,  denominated  (from  the  seats  of  the 
precentor  and  clean  respectively )  the  Cantoris  and 
Derani.  The  lay  clerks  are*  appointed  by  the 
dean  ;  the  choristers  are  trained  by  the  organist, 
and  have  two  rehearsals  daily.  A  full  rehearsal 
of  all  the  choir  is  held  weekly  ;  they  all  attend  on 
Sundays  and  festivals  and  (with  the  exception 
that  each  lay  clerk  is  entitled  to  one  week's  ab- 
sence in  six)  at  the  daily  services.  The  precentor 
has  the  whole  control  of  the  choir,  selection  of 
music,  &c,  while  the  organist  is  responsible  for 
the  accompaniment*,  the  training  of  the  choristers, 
&c.  The  late  I>r  Buck  of  Norwich  was  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  trainer  of  cathedral  choirs  in 
the  10th  century.  Among  the  noted  English  choirs 
are  those  of  the  Temple  Church  in  London  and 
Magdalen  and  New  College  Chapels,  Oxford. 
There  is  almost  no  literature  on  this  subject,  but 
much  information  is  contained  in  Curwen's  Studies 
in  Worship  Music  (two  series,  Lond.  1885-88). 
See  Chorus,  Intoning,  Service  (Musical). 

Choiseul*Ainhoise,  Etirnne  Francois, 
Due  DE,  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  in  1710. 
He  served  with  credit  in  the  Austrian  Wars  of 
Succession,  and  through  the  favour  of  the  king's 
mistress,  Madame  dc  Pompadour,  became  lieuten- 
ant-general in  1748,  and  Due  de  Choiseul  in  1758. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  and  next  to  Vienna  in 
1756  to  arrange  the  alliance  between  France  and 
Austria  against  Frederick  the  Great,  and  it  was 
his  policy  that  brought  about  later  the  family 
league  of  the  Bourbon  monarchs  in  Europe.  He 
made  himself  very  popular  by  the  fairly  favourable 
terms  he  obtained  in  1763  at  the  close  of  a  dis- 
astrous war,  and  further  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Jesuits.  He  conceived,  anil  almost  carried  out,  a 
plan  for  the  formal  emancipation  of  the  Gallican 
Church  from  papal  influence,  improved  the  armv 
and  navy,  developed  the  trade  and  industry  both 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  colonies,  and  o{>ened  up 
anew  an  intercourse  with  India,  whose  native 
princes  were  assisted  by  French  officers  in  their 
endeavours  to  expel  the  British  from  the  peninsula. 
He  had  spies  in  every  European  court,  and  so 
ruled  all  diplomatic  and  political  cabals  as  to 
deserve  the  title  the  Empress  of  Russia  gave  him, 
Lt  Curhtr  de  I' Europe.  His  power  had  survived 
the  death  of  his  patroness  in  1764,  but  the  rise  of 
Madame  Duharrv,  who  succeeded  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour in  the  king's  affections,  gradually  alien- 
ated Louis  from  his  able  minister,  who  retired  in 
1770  to  his  magnificent  estate  of  Chanteloup,  where 
lie  lived  in  princely  splendour.  After  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  received  permission  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  was  often  consulted,  but  never  recovered 
his  ollicial  position.    He  died  May  7,  1785. 

Ch©ke«Clierry,  a  name  given  to  certain 
nearly  allied  species  of  Cherry  (q.v.),  natives  of 
North  America,  having  small  fruit  in  racemes, 
like  the  Bird-cherry  or  Cherry- laurel  (q.v. ),  from 
which  latter,  however,  thev  are  easily  distinguished 
by  their  deciduous  leaves.  The  fruit  is  at  first  rather 
agreeable,  but  afterwards  astringent  in  the  mouth. 
The  species  and  varieties  are  not  easily  definable, 


I  but  Prunus  (Cerasus)  virginiana,  serotina,  and 
boreal  is  may  be  especially  mentioned.  The  bark 
is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  under  the  name  of 
Wild  Cherry  Hark ;  and  by  distilling  it  with  water, 
a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  associated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  called  Oil  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Choke-damp*  also  called  after-dump  or  foul- 
damp,  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off  by  coal 
which  accumulates  in  coal-mines,  and  may  suffo- 
cate those  exposed  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  from 
fire-damp,  the  marsh-gas  or  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  which  causes  the  explosions.  See  Coal, 
Mining. 

Choking*  in  its  slighter  forms,  is  a  very 
familiar  occurrence,  and  results  from  a  morsel  of 
food  or  other  solid,  or  even  a  drop  of  liquid,  passing 
into  the  Larynx  (q.v.)  or  upper  opening  of  the 
windpipe,  instead  of  the  gullet,  or  in  popular 
l>arlance  'goinu  down  the  wrong  way.'  It  is 
generally  caused  by  a  breath  lieing  suddenly  drawn 
in  cougliing,  laughing,  &c.  while  food  or  fluid  is  in 
the  mouth ;  and'  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  follows 
till  the  offending  substance  is  expelled  from  the 
windpipe.  Sometimes,  however,  a  larger  mass — 
i  e.g.  a  lialf-cliewed  piece  of  meat— is  drawn  into 
the  opening  of  the  windpipe,  completely  blocking 
it,  and  arresting  respiration  altogether.  This  con- 
dition is  one  of  extreme  danger;  the  sufferer 
becomes  purple  in  the  face,  and  if  not  at  once 
relieved  will  certainly  and  quickly  die  of  suffoca- 
tion. The  olrstructing  sulwtauce  is  usually  within 
reach,  and  may  often  be  dislodged  if  a  bystander 
promptly  pushes  his  forefinger  to  the  liack  of  the 
throat  and  attempts  to  draw  it  forward.  A  child 
may  sometimes  be  saved  by  holding  it  up  by 
the  heels  and  shaking  it,  or  slapping  its  tacit. 
If  these  measures  fail,  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  a 
penknife  for  instance,  must  be  promptly  pushed 
into  the  windpipe  to  admit  air  to  it  below  the 
obstruction.  See  (under  Trachea)  TracheotoMV  ; 
see  also  (Esophagus,  Pharynx. 

In  cattle,  the  causes  fall  under  two  heads  : 
( 1 )  those  that  depend  on  the  material  swallowed  ; 
and  ( 2 )  those  that  depend  on  the  animal  swallowing. 
Under  the  first  head  we  find  sharp-pointed  objects 
which  become  fixed  into  or  entangled  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  throat  and  gullet ;  solid 
masses  too  large  to  pass  on  to  the  stomach  ;  dry 
farinaceous  materials  which  clog  in  the  passage. 
The  second  class  of  causes  consists  in  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  or  irritation  of  the  organs  of  degluti- 
tion ;  constrictions  of  the  passage ;  ulceration  of 
the  oesophagus,  which  is  apt  to  follow  choking, 
and  is  the  cause  of  a  relapse ;  lastly,  without  any 
disease  of  the  deglutitory  organs,  an  animal  may 
be  choked  by  eating  too 'greedily,  and  imperfectly 
masticating  or  salivating  its  food" 

The  symptoms  van-  according  to  the  position 
of  the  obstruction.  Many  of  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  arise  from  the  paunch  becoming  dis- 
tended by  gas.    See  HOOVE. 

Remove  the  olxstruction  with  the  hand  when 
you  can.  Cause  the  animal  to  swallow  the  sub- 
stance, if  possible,  by  giving  it  water,  oil,  or  Bella- 
donna solution.  Carefully  push  the  offending 
agent  down  by  a  probang,  if  it  is  possible  to  effect 
this,  and  if  withdrawal  by  th«  mouth  is  impractic- 
able. In  some  cases  the*  gullet  has  to  be  cut  into 
by  a  qualified  surgeon.  After  a  case  of  choking, 
keep  the  animal  on  soft  food,  and  attend  to  its 
general  health,  in  order  to  avoid  a  relapse,  which 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cattle.  Cattle  are 
most  frequently  choked  by  sliced  turnips  and 
potatoes,  and  these  should  consequently  be  pulped 
or  mashed. 

Choleeystot'omy,  the  opening  of  the  gall 
bladder.   See  Calculus. 
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€h«ltra  (Fr.  cholera  asiatique).  The  Greek 
word  rJiottra  ( connected  with  choir,  '  bile, '  us  is  1 
a!.x>  the  English  *  choler ' )  was  used  by  both  Hippo- 
crates and  Celsus  to  describe  sporadic  cholera  (see 
In-low ).  The  term  is  now  rather  loosely  employed 
to  denote  various  forms  of  disease  (such  as  chicken 
rholera.  for  which  see  POULTRY).  In  this  article 
it  is  used  as  the  designation  for  Asiatic,  Oriental, 
or  Epidemic  Cholera,  otherwise  called  Cholera 
Morbus  or  Pestilential  Cholera.  This  disease 
has  been  popularlv  helieveil  to  be  a  new  dis- 
which  made  its  first  appearance  in  Bundel- 
kluuid  in  1817,  when  5000  men  died  in  five  days ; 
bat  there  U  no  doubt  that  it  has  a  far  more 
ancient  origin,  and  has  visited  Europe  since  1500 
A.D.  Cholera  is  a  specific  disease  characterised 
by  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  with  rice-water 
evacuations,  cramps,  and  collapse  ;  tending  to  run 
a  rapidly  fatal  course,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
municated from  person  to  person  by  means  of  the 

Swta  of  patients  suffering  from  it.  The  mnr- 
ty  of  cholera  varies  in  different  epidemics ;  it 
is  always  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  a  fresh 
outbreak  ;  at  the  lowest  estimate  one-half  of  the 
persons  attacked  die.  Cholera  has  heen  endemic 
for  centuries  in  certain  parts  of  India,  especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  19th 
century  it  has  spread  on  various  occasions  almost 
all  wer  the  civilised  world.  In  1817  23  cholera 
«pread  rapidly  throughout  Bengal  and  other  parts 
<•[  iudia.  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  China,  slaying 
thousand*  of  victims.  A  second  outbreak  occurred 
from  18213-37,  and  spread  viA  Central  Asia  and 
Rmsia  with  frightful  virulence  throughout  Europe 
And  America.  From  Riga  it  was  imported  to 
Sunderland  (26th  October  1831);  from  Hamburg 
i.i  London  ( 13th  February  1832) ;  an«l  so  it  passed 
on  to  Paris,  QueWc,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  &c. 
In  18M-«>3  a  third  epidemic  occurred,  and  Europe 
and  America  were  again  visited  ;  53,293  persons  [ 
•iving  in  England  and  Wales  in  1848-49,  anil 
'J>,097  in  1854.  A  verv  extensive  outbreak  took 
i-lace  in  18bo-75;  and  in  1884-85  cholera  reached 
France  (especially  Toulon  and  Marseilles),  Italy 
specially  Naples),  and  Spain,  but  did  not  spreail 
farther.  The  outbursts  of  cholera  are  generally 
sudden  in  their  advent,  hundreds  of  people  l»eing 
attacked  within  a  few  days  of  its  appearance  in 
any  locality.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  each 
outbreak  of  cholera,  one  or  other  of  its  various 
•Tinptoms  is  especially  well  marked. 

Certain  factors  determine  the  origin  and  pro- 
Mot*  the  diffusion  of  cholera.  Places  having  a 
hizh  altitude  are  prone  to  escape  its  ravages  (at 
anyrate  for  a  long  time),  whereas  low-lying  ground 
favours  its  spread.  During  the  general  diffusion 
»f  cholera  in  India  in  1817-19,  the  hill  forts 
remained  exempt  in  a  remarkable  way,  while  the 
lis«use  was  prevalent  in  the  plains  around.  There 
*  no  doubt  too  that  cholera  follows  the  rivers  ;  and  j 
'.he  more  copious  the  saturation  of  the  ground,  ami 
ihe  greater  the  amount  of  organic  matter  under- 
going decomposition  it  contains,  the  more  ex  ten - 
»i»e  will  be  its  spread.  The  drying  of  the  soil 
liter  it  has  been  soaked  is  very  favourable  for  the 
development  of  cholera  epidemics  ;  and  they  are 
al«o  favoured  by  certain  physical  characteristics 
of  the  soil,  such  as  permeability  to  water  and  air, 
ako  by  rocks  that  have  a  capacity  for  retaining 
moisture,  and  by  organic  detritus.  But  these  are 
n»t  the  only  factors*  we  have  to  take  into  account, 
f'»r  climatic  influences,  such  as  heat  and  moisture, 
at*o  affect  its  epidemic  spread.  Heat  aids  its  pro- 
duction ;  a  marked  fall  in  the  temperature  and 
beavy  rain  stay  its  ravages,  but  rain  after  a  pro- 
longed drought  often  gives  it  impetus. 

As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  jnuson 
wnich  canacs  cholera,  authorities  Btill  differ,  yet 


in  all  probability  a  germ  found  in  1883  by  Koch 
in  the  dejecta  of  cholera  patients  in  Egypt, 
Calcutta,  and  Toulon,  and  named  bv  him  the 
'Comma'  tiacillus,  constitutes  the  morbific  agent. 
His  observations  were  to  some  extent  confirmed 
by  the  researches  of  Klein  and  Gibbs  in  Cal- 
cutta anil  Bombay,  and  numbers  of  nlwervers, 
notably  Dr  Macleod  and  Mr  Miller  at  Shanghai 
in  1885,  have  since  found  the  bacillus  in  the 
stools  of  cholera  patients  (see  BACTERIA,  GERM 
THEORY).  The  importance  of  tills  discovery  can 
be  estimated  by  the  following  fact.  An  Italian 
emigrant  steamer  arrived  at  New  York  in  1887, 
having  on  tioard  a  case  of  diarrhoea,  the  symptoms 
of  which  were  suspicious  but  not  perfectly  typical 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  Cultivation  experiments  were 
made  at  the  Carnegie  Lalsiratory  of  material  dis- 
charged by  this  patient,  and  in  four  days  they 
manifested  the  characteristic  appearances  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  'Comma'  bacillus;  and  the 
diagnosis  was  sulwequently  confirmed  by  the 
occurrence  of  cases  amongst  the  ship's  passengers, 
in  which  the  unmistakable  symptoms  of  Asiatic 
cholera  were  present.  It  must,  however,  be  said 
that  bacilli  similar  to  these  do  occur  in  healthy 
persons ;  they  do  not,  however,  give  rise  to  tke 
same  appearance  when  cultivated  by  Koch's 
method  as  do  the  bacilli  found  in  cholera  stools. 
Further  research  is  necessary  to  show  in  what  way 
these  bacilli  cause  cholera.  The  dejecta  of  cholera 
patients  when  perfectly  fresh  are  innocuous,  but 
very  soon  they  develop  the  morbific  agent,  and 
water,  food,  or  clothing  contaminated  by  them 
will  communicate  the  disease  to  healthy  persons. 
Numerous  observations  go  to  prove  that  the 
wind  also  is  capable  of  conveying  the  poison 
from  dried  cholera  stools,  but  how  far  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Troops  or  pilgrims  may  carry 
the  infection  and  propagate  it  along  their  line 
of  march ;  if  healthy  bodies  of  men  meet  with 
infected  troops  or  enter  a  tainted  district,  they 
will  almost  certainly  suffer ;  or  if  a  body  of  men 
encamp  on  a  site  recently  occupied  by  cholera 
oatients,  they  will  become  affected.  If  cholera 
breaks  out  on  hoard  ship  in  mid-ocean,  it  will  be 
coincident  with  the  exposure  of  some  part  of  the 
cargo  from  an  affected  place. 

Cause*. — (a)  Predisposing. — Fear  or  shock,  ex- 
posure to  sudden  changes  of  temtterature,  intem- 
perance in  labour,  pleasure,  or  drink,  and  want 
of  proj>er  clothing,  as  well  as  everything  which 
tends  to  derange  the  stomach,  or  the  use  of 
strong  purgatives,  predispose  a  person  to  an 
attack  of  cholera ;  and  fresh  arrival  into  an  in- 
fected area  renders  a  person  extremely  liable  to 
au  attack,  (b)  Exciting.  -  This  is  of  "course  the 
entrance  into  the  body  of  the  poison,  which  may 
be  introduced  into  the  system  either  by  drinking- 
water,  or  by  food  contaminated  with  the  discharge 
of  a  cholera  patient.  It  may  also  )»e  inhaled  as 
dust,  and  enter  the  body  through  the  lungs.  There 
can  l»e  no  doubt  that  polluted  drinking-water  is 
by  far  the  most  common  source  of  infection  ;  and 
it  has  been  noticed,  as  for  instance  in  Calcutta, 
that  the  improvement  in  the  water-supply  has 
greatly  diminished  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 

Symptoms. — After  some  premonitory  symptoms 
characterised  by  malaise,  depression,  and  slight 
diarrhwa,  cholera  commences  by  purging,  to  be 
soon  followed  by  vomiting  and  painful  cramps  in 
the  stomach  and' limbs.  These  symptoms  form  the 
first  or  evacuation  stage.  The  discharges  down- 
wards are  extremely  copious,  and  they  soon  )>ecome 
colourless  and  turbid,  resembling  water  in  which 
rice  has  Imhui  Isuled  ;  hence  the  expression,  'rice- 
water  '  evacuations.  In  the  second  stage,  which  is 
called  the  '  algid  '  stage,  there  is  profound  collapse. 
In  this  condition  the  patient  lies  motionless  and 
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apathetic,  except  when  tormented  by  cramps,  which 
arc  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  surface  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  falls  to  93°  F.,  or  even  lower. 
The  pulse  Itecomes  almost  imperceptible,  and  the 
respirations  are  shallow  and  rapid,  the  air  expired 
lieing  cold,  and  the  voice  a  hollow,  husky  whisper. 
The  nervous  system  sullen*  severely,  and  muscular 
prostration  is  well  marked.  The  features  assume 
a  leaden  or  livid  hue :  they  are  pinched  and 
shrunken.  The  none  Incomes  sharp  and  pointed, 
the  cheeks  hollow,  ami  the  eyeballs,  which  are 
often  hloodshot,  sink  in  their  sockets  and  are 
nearly  hidden  hy  the  half-closed  lids.  The  surface 
of  the  hody,  especially  the  extremities,  is  bluish, 
wrinkled  and  shrivelled,  and  bathed  in  cold  clammy 
sweat.  For  a  time  the  mind  is  clear  hut  inactive  ; 
in  fatal  coses,  however,  stupor  set**  in,  followed 
by  coma;  thirst  is  intense.  In  this  stage  assimi- 
lation and  secretion  nre  in  alteyance  ;  all  the  vital 
processes  in  fact  are  brought  almost  to  a  standstill. 
This  stage  may  la»t  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours, 
when  the  third  stage,  that  of  reaction,  gradually 
commences.  Heat  returns  to  the  surface  of  the 
IhmIv,  the  breathing  Incomes  regular  and  calm,  the 
secretions  are  re-established,  the  pulse  improves, 
and  the  |>atient  will  fall  into  a  calm  sleep.  Thin 
stage  may  terminate  in  speedy  convalescence,  but 
such  is  not  always  the  case,  as  a  relajwe  may  take 
place  and  certain  complications  and  sequela-  follow. 
The  most  dreaded  of  these  are  suppression  of 
urine,  uremia,  and  fever,  often  closely  resembling 
typhoid,  and  constituting,  at  least  in  the  temper- 
ate /one.  one  of  the  chief  dangers  in  the  progress 
of  cholera.  Disease  of  the  kidneys,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  abscesses  all 
over  the  Innly,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  Isiwels 
may  also  occur.  The  mortality  varies  very  much  : 
it  may  Is?  from  one  in  four  of  those  attacked  to  three 
in  four.  In  some  epidemics  in  India  it  is  not  more 
than  1.1  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  ;  in  others  as 
high  a*  90  jut  cent.  In  1 885  it  w-us  announced  that 
of  23.'{,54u  persons  attacked  in  Spain  during  the 
recent  visitation,  H2.II19  succumlieu.  One  attack  of 
cholera  does  not  confer  protection  against  another. 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  treatment,  medi- 
cines are  almost  jsiwerless,  ami  many  of  the 
vaunted  remedies  undoubtedly  do  far  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  try  to 
check  the  premonitory  diarrhu-a.  as  by  so  doiti"  in 
many  cases  the  disease  may  l»e  cut  short.  The 
slightest  symptoms  of  diarrluca  should  l>c  attended 
to ;  the  patient  should  lie  put  to  bed,  a  mustard 
plaster  should  be  applied  to  his  aUlomen,  and 
opium  in  some  form  or  other  should  be  admin- 
istered. A  favourite  prescription  is  four  grains  of 
acetate  of  lead  with  one  of  opium,  which  may  Is* 
given  after  each  loose  stool  until  three  doses  have 
been  taken  ;  or  else  thirty  droj>s  of  laudanum  in 
half  a  glass  of  brandy  in  hot  water.  In  the  state 
of  collapse  it  is  useless  or  even  injurious  to  give 
medicine,  but  s<sla-water  and  ice  may  Is?  admin- 
istered to  relieve  thirst.  During  collapse  the 
medicines  could  not  lie  assimilated,  and  if  given 
then,  during  reaction  they  would  l»e  ahsorlted  and 
do  harm.  As  soon  as  reaction  occurs,  thin  water- 
arrowroot  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and 
then  iced  milk,  chicken-tea,  and  beef-tea,  as  the 
stomach  can  stand  it,  and  enemata  of  beef-tea 
should  U'  given  every  four  hours. 

The  true  remedy  against  cholera  is  undoubtedly 
prevention.  The  greatest  care  should  Is;  taken  to 
secure  pure  drinkk'.g- water,  which  should  lie  lioiled 
Wore  use,  and  uncontaminated  food.  Pei-sonnl 
cleanliness,  free  ventilation,  nnd  thorough  disinfec- 
tion of  the  drains  should  be  enjoined.  With  regard 
to  quarantine,  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  checking 
the  spread  of  cholera ;  but  all  |M?rson*  coming  from 
an  infected  area  who  have  the  slightest  tendency  to 


diarrhoea  should  be  isolated  and  carefully  watched. 
It  should  lie  remembered  with  what  ease  cholera 
can  lie  conveyed  by  clothing,  and  therefore  the  im- 
portation of  all  rags  and  old  clothes  should  l«  pro- 
hibited.   Lastly,  the  destruction  of  the  discharges 
;  from  cholera  patients,  and  of  the  liuen  soiled  W 
them,  is  of  tnc  utmost  importance.     The  dead 
should  be  buried  immediately ,  with  due  precau- 
tions.   A  Spanish  physician,  Dr  Ferran,  employed 
preventive  inoculation  in  1883  ;  his  methods,  how- 
ever, were  discredited.    But  in  1893  95  Dr  Hatf- 
kine.  a  Russian  scientist,  had  {►erformed  in  Bengal 
■  alone  42,445  inoculations  against  cholera  without 
i  mishap  and  with  great  preventive  efficiency.   In  tlie 
.  (iangetic  valley— the  home  of  cholera — the  comma 
bacillus  U  a  constant  feature  in  the  malady. 

Choir ra  Sicca  is  a  rare  form,  in  which  symptoms 
of  collapse  occur,  with  great  coldness  and  blueness 
of  the  surface,  and  death  takes  place  in  a  few  hours, 
without  anyjiurgin^. 

Cholera  .\(«fm*  is  also  called  Simple  Cholera, 
Summer  Cholera,  British  Cholera,  Sporadic  Cholera, 
Choleraic  Diarrluea.  This  is  an  acute  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines,  which  usually  occnr*  in  late 
sumim-i  or  early  autumn.  It  is  attended  by  vomit- 
ing and  purging  of  bile,  cramps  and  pain  in  the 
Itowels,  tlie  whole  svstem  being  implicated  on 
!  account  of  the  rapid  loss  of  water  from  the  Imdy. 
j  This  disease,  although  severe,  is  usually  only  fatal 
to  young  infants  or  to  old  or  debilitated  persons. 
Simple  cholera  is  treated  like  Diarrhoea  (q.v.). 

Asiatic  Cholera  is  regarded  as  distinctly  a  *  dirt 
disease,'  and  the  great  religious  pilgrimages  of 
the  East  have  had  much  to  do  with  conveying 
the  poison  from  places  where  it  is  endemic,  auu 
distributing  it  widely.  The  sanitary  measures 
adopted  at  Hardwar  on  the  Ctanges  have  proved 
as  strikingly  effective  as  those  employed  in  England 
to  control  the  invasions  of  1892  and  1893.  But 
though  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  mince 
the  risks  attendant  on  the  Mecca  pilgrimages 
(where  the  wells  are  a  great  source  of  infection), 
effective  measures  have  as  yet  proved  impossible. 

Seo  Pettenkofer's  Cholera :  How  to  Prevent  and  Re  tut 
it  (Eng.  trans.  18K4);  Stilhi's  Cholera  (Phila.  1886); 
IfcUew*  Hittorp  of  the  Cholera  in  India  (1884);  and 
Macnamara'a  Asiatic  Cholera  (1892). 

'     Cholesterin*  a  fatty  snlwtanee  found  in  gall- 
stones, yolk  of  egg,  blood-corpuscles,  milk,  &c,  as 
also  in  peas,  barley,  &c.  See  Animal  Chemistry. 
!     Cholet,  a  French  manufacturing  town,  dep.  of 
|  M  si  ne-et- Loire,  on  the  Maine,  32  miles  SW.  of 
Angers  by  rail.    Fop.  15,051. 

Cliolu  lit,  a  decayed  town  of  the  Mexican  state 
of  Fuebla,  stands  nearly  7000  feet  als>ve  sea -level, 
on  the  tableland  of  Anahuac,  55  miles  ESE.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Cortes  found  in  it  40.000  houses 
and  400  temples,  including  the  great  Teoealli  (q.v.). 
Now  the  place  only  contains  9000  inhabitants.  It 
was  a  great  centre  of  the  Aztec  religion. 

ChOIldrill,  the  substance  of  cartilage,  is  akin 
to  the  Proteids  (q.v.).    See  ANIMAL  CHEMLSTRY. 

Chondroptf  rygii,  "tie  of  the  technical  names 
by  which  Cartilaginous  Fishes  (q.v.)  are  known, 
i     ChoilOS  A  bare  and  sparsely  peopled  Chilian 
j  archipelago  off  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia. 

Chopin  (Fr.),  an  old  English  liquid  measure 
equal  to  half  a  pint.  The  Scotch  chopin  or  chappin 
was  nearly  an  English  quart. 

Chopin.  Frederic,  virtuoso  and  musical  com 
|  poser,  was  born  March  1,  1809,  at  Zelazova  Vola, 
a  village  near  Warsaw,  in  Poland,  where  his  father, 
a  native  of  Lorraine,  had  settled  and  married. 
I'nder  the  tuition  of  two  professors  at  Warsaw, 
notably  Eisner,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire, 
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Chopin  made  such  rapid  progress  that  at  the  age  of 
nine  be  played  with  success  in  public.  As  a  boy 
and,  indeed,  until  his  health  broke  down  beneath 
the  strain  of  Parisian  life,  he  possessed  a  great  fund 
»t  high  spirits  an<l  excelled  in  mimicry  and  carica- 
ture. In  18*25  lie  published  his  first  work,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  eighteen  his  parents  acquiesced  in 
his  choice  of  music  as  a  career.  In  the  autumn  of 
ls*>  Ik?  visited  Vienna,  gave  a  successful  public 
ciiuirrt.  and  was  in  much  request  in  the  mi  unit  of 
that  city.  In  the  following  year  he  left  Warsaw 
f.>rgood*  and  travelling  via  Breslau,  Dresden,  and 
I'rague,  again  visited  Vienna,  where  he  sojourned 
for  .<«Yeral  months,  and  he  started  for  Paris  in  July 
KU.  Here,  after  sundry  vicissitudes,  he  took  root, 
found  fame,  and  lost  his  health  ;  here  he  became 
tne  idol  of  the  imion*  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main, giving  lessons  to  a  select  clientele  of  pupils, 
and  employing  bis  leisure  in  composition.  Chopin 
rarely  performed  in  public,  for,  as  his  biographer 
remarks  '  he  could  only  play  cou  ttmore  when  in  the 
t«*t  society  and  amoug  connoisseurs  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  all  the  niceties  of  his  jterform- 
;utcv. '  But  in  his  element  Chopin,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  so  coiu[>etent  a  judge  as  Mendelssohn,  was 
a  truly  perfect  virtuoso'  as  well  as  a  thorough 
musician,  with  a  faculty  for  improvisation  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  pianist  ever  possessed.  In  1836 
w  was  introduced  to  George  Sand  (Madame  Du- 
•ievantj  by  his  friend  Liszt.  The  intimacy  which 
•hns  began  lasted  for  seven  years,  when  George 
Sand,  to  quote  Liszt,  '  gave  her  butterfly  the  cunge, 
vivisected  and  staffed  it,  and  added  it  to  her  col- 
lation of  heroes  for  novels.'  For  George  Sands 
v«rsion  of  this  episode,  readers  may  be  referred  to 
tlie  fourth  volume  of  her  Histtrirc  de  nut  Vie,  as 
well  as  to  the  portrait  of  Prince  Carol  in  her  novel 
Lterr-ia  Floriani.  Chopin  visited  England  on 
t»«  occasions— once  in  1837,  and  again  in  1848. 
In  the  latter  year  he  played  at  two  mntinees  and 
at  a  Polish  ball  in  London ;  twice  in  Manchester, 
once  in  Edinburgh,  and  once  in  Glasgow.  His 
health,  long  enfeebled  by  consumption,  gave  way 
rapidly  on  tils  return  to  Paris,  where  on  the  17th 
<>f  (Vtolier  1849  he  passed  away  tranquilly,  sur- 
rounded bv  a  few  devoted  friends. 

Of  all  cirtuosi  Chopin  has  achieved  the  greatest 
fame  as  a  creative  artist.  Taking  Slavonic  airs  and 
rhvtluiis,  notably  that  of  the  Mazur  or  Mazurek 
i  Mazurka),  for  his  groundwork,  he  raised  upon  this 
l«t<i*  superstructures  of  the  most  fantastic  and 
original  beauty.  His  style  is  so  strongly  marked 
a*  to  amount  to  a  mannerism,  and  yet  he  has  only 
U*n  successfully  imitated  by  men  of  genius  like 
Schumann,  who  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
man critics  to  recognise  iu  his  early  compositions 
eifts  of  the  rarest  order.  Chopin  had  seldom 
recourse  fc»  the  orchestra  to  express  himself,  and 
on  the*c  rare  occasions  treated  it  in  perfunctory 
f.v-hi»ii.  and  as  a  mere  foil  to  the  solo  instrument. 
But  for  the  piano  alone  he  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
music  superlatively  artistic  in  form,  impregnated 
*  ith  subtle  romance,  and  full  of  exuberant  fancy— 
music  which,  though  it  must  always  primarily 
appeal  to  refined  ami  fastidious  natures  like  his 
«i»ti,  bears  on  it  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  spon- 
taneous inspiration.  Personally  Chopin  was  of  a 
reserved  but  amiable  nature,  singularly  modest  as 
to  his  merits,  but  unsparing  in  his  efforts  to  realise 
the  high  and  clearly  defined  aims  he  had  set  before 
him.  Hi"  coin  |H«i lions,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  published  by  Carl  Klindworth  of  Moscow, 
extend  to  74  works  with,  and  7  without  opus  num- 
l*r* ;  and  comprise  upwards  of  50  mazurkas,  27 
'twiu,  25  prtlndet,  19  nocturnes,  13  waltzes,  12 
I«olonaises,  4  ballades,  4  impromptus,  3  sonatas,  2 
concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  a  funeral 
march.  Besides  rendering  his  friend  the  doubtful 
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service  mentioned  above,  Liszt  is  also  responsible 
for  having  given  currency  in  his  picturesque 
apotheosis  of  Chopin  to  a  good  many  inaccurate 
statements  as  to  his  education  and  temperament. 
See  Lives  by  Karasowski  (Eng.  trans.  1879), 
Niecks  (a  standard  work,  2  vols.  1889),  and 
Willeby  (1892);  an  essay  by  Fiuck  (1889);  and 
Hadow's  Studies  in  Modern  Music  ( 1895). 

C  It  opine  (Span,  chnpin),  a  '  high  patten,'  intro- 
duced into  England  from  Venice  during  the  reign 
of  Elizul>eth.  Some  chopincs  wore  half  a  yard 
high.    See  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  II.  ii.  447. 

ChoritgUH.  See  Chorus  ;  and  for  the  Choragio  S 
monuments,  see  Athens,  Vol.  I.  p.  539. 

Chorale.  Though  the  name  is  occasionally 
applied  to  the  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  of  similar 
character  used  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  France 
and  Britain,  it  most  properly  belongs  to  the  melodies 
sung  to  the  metrical  hymns  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  introduced  by  Luther,  by  whom  and 
his  friend  Walther  the  first  collection  of  importance 
was  produced  in  1524,  ami  entitled  the  Enchiridion. 
The  settings  were  in  four,  live,  or  six  parts,  the 
melody,  as  with  all  the  old  choral  hymns  and 
psalms,  being  given  to  the  tenor.  Numerous  other 
collections  appeared  down  to  the  later  part  of  the 
17th  century,  the  most  prolific  composer  of  chorales 
being  3ohann  Criiger.  Many  of  them  were  har- 
monised in  the  most  masterly  way  by  Bach,  and 
were  also  used  by  him  as  the  canto  Jenno,  or 
subject,  of  some  of  his  great  contrapuntal  work*. 
Some  of  them  were  adapted  from  the  old  hymn 
tune*  of  the  Roman  Churcn,  others  were  taken  from 
popular  airs  of  the  time,  others  again  were  original 
compositions;  among  the  latter  tne  most  notable  is 
Luther's  *  Ein'  feste  Burg.'  Whatever  their  source, 
they  all  posses*  in  common  a  solemn,  dignified, 
and"  devotional  character.  In  Germany  they  are 
now  usually  sung  very  slowly  and  heavily  in  unison, 
with  organ  accompaniment.  A  few  of  them  are 
well  known  in  this  country  from  their  introduction 
in  various  collections  of  hymn  tunes,  and  also  in 
the  choral  works  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn. 

Choral  Service,  the  musical  Service  (q.v.) 
celebrated  by  a  full  complement  of  clergymen,  lay 
clerks,  and  "choristers,  and  sung  or  intoned  as 
ordered  in  the  rubrics.    See  Choirs. 

Chorasmlans.  See  Khiva,  Palestine.  y 

Chord*  The  chord  of  an  arc  is  a  straight  line 
joining  its  two  extremities  ;  or,  a  chord,  in  a  circle, 
ellipse,  parabola,  <&c  is  a  straight  line  joining  any 
two  points  in  the  curve.  If  we  draw  a  series  of 
parallel  chords  in  any  conic,  the  line  through  their 
middle  points  is  called  a  diameter,  and  a  line 
parallel  to  the  chords  which  passes  through  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  is  a  tangent  to  the 
curve.  Hence  in  the  circle  ( 1 )  a  diameter  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  chords  which  it  bisects,  and  also 
(2)  to  the  tangent  at  its  extremity ;  (3)  the  three 
chords  of  intersection  of  any  three  circles  meet  in 
a  point.  In  any  conic  the  tangents  at  the  ends 
of  any  chord  meet  iu  the  diameter  which  bisects 
the  chord.  A  Scale  ok  Chords  on  Mathemati- 
cal Instruments  is  sometimes  used  for  setting  off 
angles,  but  has  been  mostly  superseded  by  the 
Protractor  (q.v.). 

Chord*  in  Music,  is  the  simultaneous  andhai- 
monious  union  of  sounds  of  different  pitch.  The 
common  chord  is  a  note  with  its  third  and  fifth 


reckoned  np wards,  thus :  TOT— a  —  5  or  *°  tne  tonic 

8  %7"~S 
sol-fa  notation,  m  :  this  is  the  basis  of  all  Harmony 

d 

(q.v.).  The  subject  of  chords  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed under  Music. 
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Chore  a  (Gr.  chorda,  'a  dancing' or  'jumping'), 
a  disease  iiopularly  called  St  Vitus'*  Dance,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  tendency  to  involuntary  and  irregular 
muscular  contractions  of  the  limlis  and  face,  the 
mind  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  generally  heing 
quite  unallected.  The  spasms  of  chorea  differ  from 
those  of  most  other  convulsive  affections  in  being 
unaecom|M.nied  either  by  pain  or  by  rigidity ; 
being,  in  fact,  momentary  jerking  movements, 
indicating  rather  a  want  of  control  of  the  will 
over  the  muscles  than  any  real  excess  of  their  con- 
tractions. In  some  cases  the  disease  resembles 
merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  restlessness  and 
•fidgetiness'  common  among  children;  in  others 
it  goes  so  far  as  to  be  a  very  serious  malady,  and 
may  even  threaten  life.  Fatal  cases,  however,  are 
fortunately  verv  rare,  and  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances  the  disease  yields  readily  to  treatment 
carefully  pursued,  or  disapiwar*  s(tontaueously  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  Chorea  is  a  disease  much 
more  common  among  children  of  six  years  old  and 
upwards  than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  it  is 
also  more  common  among  female  children  than 
among  males.  Not  infrequently  it  follows  a  fright 
or  other  mental  shock,  or  the  strain  of  overwork. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  associated  with  I 
acute  rheumatism  (rheumatic  fever),  or  with  heart-  l 
disease  (endocarditis).  The  treatment  generally  ; 
pursued  is  the  use  of  metallic  tonics,  such  as  zinc, 
cop|>er,  iron,  and  arsenic  (the  last,  perhaps,  the 
best),  sometimes  preceded  or  accompanied  by  pur-  j 
gatives.  Anti- rheumatic  remedies  are  in  some  j 
cases  very  valuable.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  1 
also  to  be  recommended  ;  and  gymnastics  afford  | 
materia]  aid  in  the  cure.  It  is  to  be  olwerved  that  | 
the  name  St  Vitus's  Dance  was  applied  originally 
in  Germany  to  a  different  form  of  disease  from  that 
al»ove  referred  to — one  closely  approaching  in  its 
characters  the  epidemic  '  dancing  mania,'  which,  in 
Italy,  was  called  Tarantisui.  See  Vitus  (St),  and 
(under  Tarantula)  TARANT18M. 

Chorion.  See  Placenta. 

Chorley*  a  busy  town  in  North  Lancashire,  9 
miles  SK.  of  Preston  by  rail.  It  has  thriving 
manufactures  of  cotton-yarn,  jaconets,  muslins, 
fancy  goods,  calicoes,  and  ginghams.  Railway 
wagons  are  also  built,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
bleach  fields,  print  works,  coal-mines,  and  stone 
quarries.    Pop.  ( 1881 )  19,472  ;  ( 1891 )  23,082. 

Chorley,  Henry  Fothekoill,  musical  critic, 
was  ls>rn  at  Blackley  Hurst,  in  Lancashire,  15th 
Decerning  1808,  and 'was  educated  in  Liverpool. 
He  ls>came  a  meml>er  of  the  statl'of  the  Athcmtum  ' 
in  1833,  and  soon  had  entire  charge  of  the  musical 
department,  from  which  he  retired  in  1808;  he 
contributed  also  verv  many  literary  reviews.  He 
published  some  half-dozen  artificial  and  unsuccess- 
ful romances,  three  acted  dramas,  and  some  grace- 
ful verse;  but  it  is  by  his  Music  and  Manners  in 
France  and  Germany  (1841)  and  his  charming 
Thirty  Years  Musical  Jteroi led  ions  ( 1862)  that  his 
name  is  l»cst  known  to  the  reading  public.  He 
held  very  decided  opinions  in  music  (hostile  to 
Berlioz  and  Wagner),  and  expressed  them  uncom- 
promisingly ;  and  his  insight  was  perhaps  discrim- 
inating rather  than  profound.  He  die«l  16th  Feb- 
ruary 1872.  See  the  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and 
Letters,  edited  by  H.  G.  Hewlett  ( 1873). 

Choroid.  See  Eye. 

ChoniJ*,  among  the  ancients,  meant  a  hand  of 
singers  and  dancers  employed  on  festive  occasions 
of  great  pomp,  and  also  in  the  performance  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  on  the  stage.  The  choral 
dances  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which  superseded  the 
earlier  ones  to  Apollo,  were  by  their  combination 
with  the  rhythmic  recitations  of  the  Rhapsodes, 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  tragedy.    In  the  plays  as  I 


known  to  us  the  chorus  consisted  of  a  group  of 
persons — boys,  girls,  or  men — who  remained  in  front 
of  the  stage  during  the  whole  performance  as 
spectators,  or  rather  as  witnesses.  When  a  pause 
took  place  in  the  acting,  the  chorus  either  sang  or 
spoke  verses  having  reference  to  the  subject  repre- 
sented, which  served  to  increase  the  impression  or 
sensation  produced  by  the  performers.  At  times 
the  chorus  seemed  to  take  part  with  or  against  tlie 
persons  in  the  drama,  by  advice,  comfort,  exhorta- 
tion, or  dissuasion.  In  the  comedv  the  chorus  also 
addressed  the  audience.  In  the  time  of  .Flschvlus 
the  chorus  was  very  large,  sometimes  consisting 
of  upwards  of  fifty  persons,  but  the  chorus  «.t 
Sophocles  numlicred  only  fifteen.  Its  leader  w.is 
termed  the  Coryplueus,  The  charge  of  organising 
it  was  considered^  a  great  honour  among  the  citizen*, 
of  Athens.  The  person  appointed  for  this  purpose 
was  called  the  choragm.  The  honour  was  very 
expensive,  as  the  choragus  had  to  pay  all  the 
exjH'n*cs  incurred  in  training  the  members  of  the 
chorus  to  perform  their  parts  efficiently.  They 
were,  Iteside*.  fed  and  lodged  by  him  during  train 
ing-time,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  for  them 
masks  and  dresses.  At  times  the  chorus  was 
divided,  and  siwke  or  sang  antiphonally.  These 
divisions  moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  stage,  from 
which  movement  originated  the  naming  of  the 
single  songs  or  stanzas,  such  as  Strophe.  Anti- 
strophe,  and  Epode.  How  the  musical  element  of 
the  ancient  chorus  was  constituted  or  composed  is 
not  known  with  any  certainty.  It  was  pre- 
eminently founded  on  rhythm,  tbe  employment  of 
which  was  very  varied ;  and  it  was  doubtless  very 
siiiiplc.  It  was  accompanied  by  flutes.  With  the 
decline  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  also  fell 
into  disuse ;  and  only  lately  has  there  lieen  an 
attempt  to  produce  the  same  on  the  stage  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  as,  for  example,  in 
Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina.  The  music  which  ha*, 
been  set  in  nwdern  times  to  some  of  the  Greek 
tragedies  does  not  givo  the  least  idea  of  the 
original  music,  which  to  our  ears  would  probably 
sound  very  bare  and  rude.  Three  fragments  of  a 
Greek  hymn  of  a  late  Roman  period  (from  a 
Neapolitan  manuscript,  and  the  Florentine  work  of 
Galilei ),  which  are  the  only  extant  remains  of  Greek 
music,  have  lieen  transcribed  in  modern  notation  in 
Rowlsitham's  History  of  Music,  vol.  ii.,  and  also  in 
t'happell's  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.  They  are  of 
interest  as  lteing  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
modern  opera.  In  his  later  operas  Wagner  pro- 
fesses to  assign  to  the  orchestra  the  functions  of 
the  Greek  chorus. 

In  modern  music  the  word  is  applied  to  vocal 
pieces  in  which  each  part  is  intended  to  be  sung  by 
a  considerable  number  of  voices ;  and  also  to  the 
liody  of  singers  who  perform  choral  music.  The 
number  of  parts  mav  vary  from  unison  to  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  :  tlie  normal  number  is  four,  but 
five  and  eight  parts  are  also  frequent.  When  the 
voices  are  divided  into  two  choirs,  it  is  called  a 
double  chorus.  A  chorus  for  both  male  and  female 
voices  is  termed  a  mixed  chorus.  The  forms  of 
chorus  are  more  varied  than  those  of  solo  music, 
and  the  most  characteristic  are  imitative,  or 
contrapuntal,  of  which  the  fugue  is  the  most 
regular  type.  They  may  also  l>e  in  simple  harmony, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Choral  recitative  is 
sometimes  introduced  ;  a  solo  voice,  or  even  a  solo 
instrument,  may  lie  accompanied  by  chorus,  or  solo 
and  chorus  may  answer  antiphonally.  A  chorus 
sung  without  accompaniment  is  called  a  mpeJla, 
The  earliest  extant  form  is  the  unisonal  Plainsong 
(q.v. )  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  oratorio  music, 
Bach's  great  Passion  Music  may  lie  cited  as  con- 
taining nearly  every  form  of  chorus,  from  those 
constructed  with  figured  parts  upon  a  canto  fcrmo. 
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to  the  dramatic  turbo;,  the  shouts  of  the  enraged 
people.  The  double  choruses  in  Handel's  Israel 
m  Egypt  arc  also  celebrated  for  their  masterly 
construction  and  grand  massive  effect :  and  for 
dramatic  expression  those  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah 
»und  in  the  highest  rank. 

In  the  opera  as  originally  conceived  by  Peri  and 
» Vvini  at  the  close  of  the  *16th  century,  the  chorus 
w*i  intended  to  imitate  that  of  the  Greek  play  ; 

down  to  the  time  of  Gluck  it  wo*  arranged  in 
im.  row*,  without  taking  part  in  the  action  of  the 
fut-ce.  Since  his  reforms  the  members  of  the  chorus 
mk  also  dramatis  persona,  and  sometime**,  ax  in 
.Inter's  MtuunitJlo,  play  a  most  important  part. 
A  definite  rhythm  seems*  essential  as  a  mean**  of 
imping  the  parts  together  in  a  chorus  of  any 
'.'  n^th ;  even  when  >Vagner,  who  considered 
rhuhiii  'an  intruder  in  music,'  introduces  choruses, 

hit- h  he  doe*  but  sparingly,  in  hit*  operas,  they  are 
it  >«ce  noticeable)  for  this  feature. 

riioral  (tinging  ban  within  the  last  forty  years 
obtained  a  widely  popular  development  in  Britain 
i&l  America,  greatly  owing  to  the  publication  of 
clwap  edition*  of  classical  music  The  chorus 
•in^rr*  of  Yorkshire  are  recognised  as  excelling ; 
Sat  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  this  dej>art- 
m*nt  of  sinking  a  very  great  deal  of  the  effect 
depends  on  the  conductor.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Handel  festivals  is  the 
eigantic  body  of  chorus,  amounting  in  1888  to 
over  3000.    See  CHOIRS. 

Chose  in  Action  ( Fr.  chose,  4  a  thing ' )  is  one 
<4  the  two  great  classes  of  what  the  English  law 
alls  chattels  personal.  The  one  class  is  '  choses  in 
f*«w*don,'  such  as  goods,  household  furniture, 
tattle,  &c ;  the  other  class  is  4  choses  in  action,' 
yjh-h  aa  the  right  to  sue  for  a  debt,  a  legacy, 
•Uniages,  iNcc  The  old  common-law  rule  was 
i tat,  except  in  the  case  of  negotiable  instru- 
ments, contracts  could  not  be  assigned  so  that 
the  assignee  might  sue  in  his  own  name ;  but 
the  assignee  must  bring  his  action  in  the  name 
rt  the  assignor  or  cedent,  so  that  the  assignee 
**>  always  exposed  to  everv  defence  wTiich 
myht  have  been  stated  against  the  original  debtor 
under  the  contract.  This  resulted  from  the 
Vnmitive  view  <»f  contract  as  creating  a  strictly 
jerwMial  relation  between  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
trie  Equity  Courts,  however,  permitted  the  assign- 
ment of  debts  and  equitable  rights,  notice  being 
(0»en  to  the  debtor  to  preserve  priority  ;  and  in 
I'.uticnlar  cases — e.g.  policies  of  insurance  under  a 
•utote  of  1887,  the  full  right  of  assignment  was 
>rmitt*d.  Now,  under  the  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
<-irn  Ugul  chose  in  action  is  absolutely  assignable 
ii  *xprew  notice  in  writing  be  given  to  the  debtor  ; 
«»l  although  the  words  of  the  statute  do  not 
nt«-nd  to  assignment  by  way  of  security,  or  to  any 
*«*i$minent  of  what  is  called  an  equitable  chose  in 
*tM«j,  there  is  now  little  practical  distinction 
*t*cen  the  two. 

In  the  United  States  that  quality  of  a  chose  in 
*ti«n  rendering  it  unassignable  at  common  law 
:-  la.it  disappearing.  In  some  states  a  choso  in 
j'tn«n  may  not  only  Ims  assigned,  but  the  assignee 
1  *>  t»cin^r  a  suit  for  possession  in  his  own  name ; 
'*iiile  in  others  the  name  of  the  assignor  is  used  as 
[■tontitf  in  the  action,  to  the  use  of  the  assignee. 
'  "iiru  »t  law  generally  follow  the  rules  of  equity 
u»  thw  respect. 

ChlHAn.    See  CoRKA. 

C'hOftroeg  is  the  Byzantine  spelling  of  the  Per- 
n*n  KhosrC  or  KlU'SRL'.  Chosrnea  I.  (531-579 
a.d.)w*#  the  greatest  monnrch  of  the  Sassanian 
jvaasty,  and  was  called  Anosharvan,  4  the  blessed.' 
He  carried  on  war  with  the  Roman  emperor  for 
twenty  years,  and  at  home  promoted  agriculture,  I 


commerce,  and  science.  Chosroes  II.,  his  grandson 
(590-628),  during  fifteen  years  inflicted  on  the 
Byzantine  empire  disasters  such  as  they  had  never 
experienced ;  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  even 
Chalcedon  being"  conquered.    See  Persia. 

('hot A  Xagpore  (Chutid  Nugj)ttr),  a  south- 
west division  or  commissionership  of  Bengal, 
embracing  four  British  district*,  seven  petty 
tributary  states,  and  two  semi-independent  states, 
with  a  surface  for  the  most  part  wild  and  hilly. 
Area  of  the  British  districts,  26,966  sq.  m.  ;  pop. 
4,628,792.  Area  of  the  division,  43,020  so.  m.  ; 
pop.  5,512,151,  of  whom  more  than  800,000  belong 
to  various  altoriginal  tribes. 

Cho linns,  the  name  applied  to  the  royalist  in- 
surgents who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  organ- 
ised a  reactionary  movement  in  Brittany.  The  name 
may  very  probably  be  due  to  a  corruption  of  chat- 
huant  (' screech-owl'),  from  the  nocturnal  habits 
of  the  bands  or  from  some  special  call  of  recognition 
thev  may  have  had  ;  or  it  may  have  originated  in 
a  nickname  of  the  instigator  of  this  insurrection, 
one  Jean  Cottereau,  a  smuggler  of  noted  sagacity 
and  courage.  In  the  year  1792  they  liegan  to  wage 
a  small  guerilla  warfare  with  some  success,  but  the 
Chouanerie,  as  the  insurrection  was  called,  at  first 
disgraced  itself  by  drunken  license  and  cruelty. 
After  Cottereau 's  death  in  1794  in  a  scuffle  near  the 
wood  of  Misdon,  the  theatre  of  his  first  efforts,  the 
brave  adventurer  Desoteux,  surnamed  Cortnatin, 
took  the  lead  ;  but  after  his  capture  there  arose 
new  leaders  who  extended  the  insurrection  and 
lifted  its  aims  into  the  region  of  the  heroic 
Georges  C'adoudal  and  Charette  soon  had  under 
their  command  a  force  of  10,000  fearless  men,  and 
their  energy  and  daring  actually  imperilled  for  a 
time  the  security  of  the  republican  government  in 
France.  But  stubborn  and  strong  as  was  the  old 
unquestioning  loyalty  of  Brittany,  it  could  not 
withstand  the  fiery  enthusiasm  that  impelled  the 
conquering  legions  of  the  giant  young  republic 
across  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  The 
insurrection  was  stamped  out  by  La  Hoche ;  its 
leaders  Vienville  and  Scrent  fell,  Scepeaux  and 
Cadoudal  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
Frotte  fled  to  England  and  Puisaye  to  America. 
A  new  attempt  in  1799  was  soon  mercilessly 
crushed,  and  henceforward  Chouanerie  could  only 
smoulder  on  in  secrecy.  In  1814-15  it  again  made 
its  appearance  on  both  banks  of  the  Loire ;  and 
after  the  July  revolution  (1830)  was  once  more 
excited  by  the  Duchess  of  Berri  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  'Bordeaux,  but  crushed  by  the  energetic 
measures  taken  by  Thiers. 

Chough  (Fregilus),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
crow  family  (Corvbhe).  The  lieak  is  longer  than 
the  head,  strong,  arched,  and  pointed.  The  tail  is 
slightly  rounded.  The  common  European  species, 
sometimes  called  the  Cornish  ('hough,  or  Red- 
legged  Crow  ( F.  grarulus),  is  a  widely  distributed 
but  very  local  bird,  inhabiting  the  Alps  and  other 
mountainous  parts  of  the  paln*arctie  region.  In 
Cornish  folklore  King  Arthur  did  not  die,  but  was 
changed  into  a  chough,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
this  English  belief  alluded  to  in  Ihm  Quixote 
(ii.  5),  though  here  the  hird  is  erroneously;  made 
a  raven.  Shakespeare  in  King  Lear  (IV.  vi.)  con- 
founds the  chough  with  the  jackdaw ;  and  in 
Mufsummer-Xifjht's  Dream  ( III.  ii. )  actually  speaks 
of  *  russet-)Httea  choughs.'  The  chough  occurs 
on  some  parts  of  the  British  sea-coasts,  but 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  situations  where 
there  are  high  cliffs.  Its  long  hooked  claws  enable 
it  to  cling  easily  to  a  rough  nick,  but  it  seems 
unwilling  even  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives  in 
societies  like  the  rook,  and  feeds  on  insects,  berries, 
grulw,  and  grain.    It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very 
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familiar  and  forward,  ami  exhibits  in  the  highest 
degree  the  curiosity,  the  pilfering  disivositinn,  and 
the  delight  in  brilliant  or  glittering  objects  which 
also  characterise  others  of  the  crow  family.  The 


Chough. 


name  is  sometimes  extended  to  allied  forms,  such 
as  Pyrrhocorax  a/pinu*  ( Alpine  Chough ). 
Clioya*   See  Chav  Root. 

ChrcstOlliathy  (Gr.  rhnstos,  'useful ;'  mathein, 
'  to  know ' )  is  a  name  for  books  of  selections  from 
foreign  languages,  usually  provided  with  glossary 
and  notes  for  the  use  of  learners.  See  AxTHOLOftY. 

Chretien  de  Troyes,  an  old  French  poet  of 

whose  life  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  he  lived 
in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century  and  was  a 
favourite  poet  at  the  court  of  Mary,  daughter  of 
Louis  VII.  ami  wife  in  succession  to  the  Counts  of 
Champagne  and  of  Flanders.  He  worked  up  the 
legends  of  the  Round  Table  into  numerous  spirited 
and  yet  refined  poems  in  octosyllabic  verse,  which 
had  a  wide  literary  influence,  and  were  translated 
by  the  (ierman  minnesingers,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  Gottfried  of  Strashurg,  and  others.  The 
most  important  of  these  poems  was  Perceval  lc 
(ialtois,  or  Li  Contts  rM  Grnal  (containing  ">O,000 
verses);  Li  Romans  ilou  Chrralier  ati  Lyon;  Li 
Vonte*  t/'Errr  ;  and  Lancelot  tin  Lac,  or  l.t  t  'heralier 
ih  la  <  "/turret e.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works 
was  lM'gun  by  Wend,  borster  (vol.  i.  Halle.  1H84). 
See  I'aiilin  Paris,  Lrs  Roman.*  de  la  Tabic  lionde 
(5  vols.  1808  77). 

Chrism  Mir.  rhrismn,  'ointment')  is  the  name 
given  to  the  oil  consecrated  on  Holy  Thursday,  in 
the  Human  Catholic  and  Greek  Churches,  by  the 
bishop,  and  used  in  baptism,  continuation,  ordina- 
tion, and  extreme  unction.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  chrism — the  one,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  is 
used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders;  the  other, 
which  is  merely  plain  oil,  is  u«ed  in  extreme  unction. 

HHmibp.  the  name  of  the  white  linen  cloth 
laid  by  the  priest  on  the  ehild  in  Roman  Catholic 
baptism,  to  signify  its  innocence.  By  olden  usage  it 
whs  generally  presented  by  the  mother  as  an  offering 
to  the  church,  but  if  the  child  died  before  the  mother 
was  'churched'  again,  it  was  used  as  a  shroud. 
By  a  common  abuse  of  words,  chrisome  came  to  mean 
the  child  itself,  being  first  applied  in  the  old  bills 
of  mortality  to  denote  such  children  as  died  within 
the  month  of  birth.  Mrs  (Quickly "s  use  of  the 
phrase  in  her  account  of  FalstafT  s  end  will  l»e 
remembered.  The  following  from  Jeremy  Taylor 
{Holy  Dying,  i.  2)  explains  itself  :  *  Every  morning 


creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving  liehind  it  an 
ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  undis- 
cerned  as  are  the  phantasms  that  make  a  chrisome 
child  to  smile.' 

Christ  (Gr.  Christos)  is  the  word  used  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  Septuagint  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah  (q.v.k 
Both  words  mean  'anointed.'  When  kings  and 
priests,  and  sometimes  prophets,  were  set  apart  for 
the  discharge  of  their  resi>ective  functions,  it  was 
customary  to  anoint  them  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xii.  3;  Exod.  xxix.  7.  xxx. 
23-33  ;  1  Kings  xix.  16) :  hence  the  term.  Oil  was 
Used  in  the  ceremony  because  it  was  regarded  as 
emblematical  of  the  Holv  Spirit  and  of  salvation 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  13,  x.  I,  9,  10;  Isa.  xi.  1,  2,  lxL  1-3; 
Acts  x.  38). 

In  a  secondary  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  per- 
sons set  apart  by  (Jod  for  some  special  end,  though 
they  were  not  literally  anointed.  Thus  Cyrus,  the 
king  of  Persia,  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lord's  anointed 
( Isa.  xlv.  I ),  because  he  was  Jehovah's  chosen 
instrument  for  setting  free  the  captives  in  Baby  bin. 
We  find  it  used,  in  the  plural,  regarding  the 
patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (  Ps.  cv.  lot. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  chosen  people  as  a  whole 
(Hah.  iii.  13,  revised  version). 

As  applied  to  Jesus,  the  word  is  used  in  a  two- 
fold sense — as  an  apfiellative,  and  as  a  proper 
name.  At  first  it  was  used  in  the  former  sense 
with  the  article—'  the  Christ  '—but  at  a  later 
period — e.g.  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  1  Peter, 
it  is  found  to  have  passed  over  into  a  proper  name. 
When  used  as  a  title  of  office  it  manifestly  looka 
back  to  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Messiah. 
That  doctrine  may  Ik*  briefly  indicated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  three  passages.  \\  e  find  the  Messiah  re- 
presented as  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  men 
=  God's  Prophet— in  iBa.  Ixi.  1  ;  as  making  expia- 
tion for  sin  =  (bsl's  consecrated  P rirst— in  Daniel, 
ix.  24  27  ;  and  as  the  King  of  God's  heritage  in 
Ps.  ii.  2.  When  Jesus,  therefore,  claimed  to  lie  the 
Messiah  (cf.  John,  iv.  26),  he  undoubtedly  meant 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  Old  Testament  ideals 
connected  with  the  title  were  realised  in  him. 
In  his  person,  that  is  to  say,  the  offices  of  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  were  united  and  consummated. 

j  That  it  was  thus  that  his  disciples  understood  his 
claims  is  patent  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  So  thoroughly  filled  were  they  with  the 
Messianic  idea  of  his  mission  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  ollicial  title,  *  the  Christ,'  came  to  be  largely  used 
by  them,  without  the  article,  as  his  proper  name. 

When  Jesus  came  thus  to  lie  spoken  of  as  Christ, 
nr  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  but  natural  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  Ik?  called  after  him,  Christians. 
This  name,  Tertullian  informs  us  (Aval.  c.  3),  wan 
often  mispronounced  Chrcsttani  by  tliose  who  were 
not  conversant  with  Jewish  ideas.  They  mani- 
festly thought  that  it  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
Chrtetoe  -  good.    The  Christians,  we  are  told,  in- 

.  stead  of  taking  umbrage  at  this  distortion  of  their 
current  name,  gladly  accepted  it  as  implying  an 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  of  the  moral 
excellency  ls>th  of  their  Master  and  of  themselves. 
For  the  Life  of  Christ,  see  Jesus. 

ChhistoUksy  is  that  branch  of  theology  which 
treats  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  No  attempt  was 
made  in  npostolic  times  to  formulate  a  Christ- 
ology;  the  early  church  contenting  itself  with 
testifying  to  the  true,  yet  sinless  humanity, 
the  pre-existence,  the  divine  Souship,  the  resur- 
rection, the  exaltation,  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  its  Founder.  It  was  not  till  speculative  minds 
licgan  to  broach  ideas  inconsistent  with  this 
accepted  faith  that  a  theological  representation  of 
the  church's  views  was  found  necessary.  The  sym- 
bolic form  in  which  the  generally  accepted  doctrine 
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has  l»*en  'landed  down  to  us  was  the  result  of  pro- 
longed, and  not  unfrequently  acrimonious  discus- 
sion.*. I'rior  to  the  Council  of  Nice  (32.1  A.  I). ) 
various  Christologieal  theories  were  promulgated 
hy  the  Ehioiiites,  to  whom  belonged  the  Nazareiics, 
the  Cerinthians,  and  the  Gnostics*  of  the  iiseudo- 
<  'letnentine  type,  by  the  Doceta\  and  by  the 
tinostic*  pnqier.  Some  of  these  denied  the  pre- 
t  u*tetice  of  Christ,  and  attrihuted  his  jiecuiiar 
•jvatnes*  to  a  supernatural  endowment  conferred 
nj«>n  hitn  at  his  baptism,  while  others  resolved 
bt«  humanity  into  a  mere  phantom,  and  repre- 
v  ii ted  hi"  |tereou  as  com|M»sed  of  a  spiritual  ^Exm. 
TL««  |«arties  were,  however,  but  short-lived. 
Mure  formidable  were  the  Saliellians  and  the 
Anan*.  The  former  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
u:!tuaii?rit  Trinity.  To  them,  accordingly,  the 
I  i-Iht  nature  of  Christ  was  simply  absolute  Deity 
:;i  self  manifestation.  The  Allans,  on  the  other 
represented  Jesus  a-*  the  lirst  an«l  loftiest  of 

•  imi's  creatures.    ]n  their  view  he  was  not,  there- 
:»re,  truly  God.    It  was  specially  with  a  reference 
:••  these  two  opposing  parties  tliat  the  Council  of 
Nice  was  summoned  by  Coustantine.    The  results  1 
ii  the  deli) >erat ions  of  this  council  are  embodied  in  1 
The  well-known  Nicene  Creed.    Both  Saliellianism  i 
ind  Arianism  were  pronounced  heretical,  and  the  ! 
fterual  Sonship  of  Christ  was  solemnly  assorted.  I 
The  question,  however,  remained  undecided  how  | 
the  union  l>etween  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Si"  person   wan   to  l>e  expressed.  Apolliuaris, 
Ili»h«»p  of  I^aodicea,  a<lvanced  the  theory  that 
'  urUt  s  manhood  was  constituted  solely  of  an 

minal  soul  and  body,  while  the  Logos  took  the 
i-lare  <>f  the  mind,  or  spirit,  in  him.     His  true  . 
iiununity  was  thus  denied.    Nestorius,  Bishop  of 

*  ofritantinople,  started  a  rival  theory.  While  i 
iranting  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ, 
I )«•  denial  their  union  in  a  single,  self-conseipus 
l-r*i>nality.  According  to  him  the  union  was  only 
iu..ral  <ir  sympathetic.  The  Nestorian  theory  thus 
ii:voIve<l  the  breaking  up  of  the  personality  into  a 
'!'i:ility.  Eutycbes  of  Constantinople  wrote  against 
V«tiiriaiiwm,  but  bis  zeal  carried  liim  to  the  other 
-vtreme.  His  contention  was  that  in  the  iucarnn- 
li-Jii  the  human  was  transmuted  into  the  divine. 
H-*  thus  obliterated  the  humanity. 

At  the  Council  of  Chaleedon  (431  A.D.)nll  these 
were  condemned,  and  the  Christologieal 
[  •nnula  which  is  still  regarded  as  orthodox  was 
turned.  The  orthodox  din-trine,  briefly  stated, 
bolilx  that  in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
HirUt  there  are  two  natures,  a  divine  and  a 
Imrnan,  each  nature  l>eing  complete  and  entire,  1 
o>l  that  these  are  so  intimately  and  indissoluble 
united  as  to  constitute  not  a  third  nature,  but  a 
]*twjo.  It  warns  us  against  either  dividing  the 
pT*in  or  confounding  the  natures. 

Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  this  creed,  con- 
troversy was  not  by  any  means  brought  to  an  end. 
F<.r  more  than  three  centuries  questions  of  extreme 
«'d»tiltv  continue*!  to  agitate  tne  theological  worhl 

questions  pertaining  to  the  relation  of  nature  to 
^rvmnltty,  and  of  both  to  will.  The  Monophysite, 
■he  Mouothelite,  and  the  Adoptianist  controversies 
">rre  concerned  with  these  abstruse  jtoiuts.  At  the 
'•mneil  of  Constantinople  (681  A. I).)  it  was  decided 
that  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  there  are  two 
natures,  two  intelligences,  two  energies,  and  two 
'ilk  The  condemned  Monothelites  were  conse-  , 
'juently  persecuted,  and  they  betook  themselves 
'»  the  mountains  of  I^eltanon  ami  Anti- Lebanon, 
»here  they  continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  sect 
i filer  the  name  of  Maronites.  During  the  middle 
Jiiws  the  church  as  a  whole  acquiesced  in  the 
-lections  of  the  above-named  councils,  though 
individuals  occasionally  veutured  to  give  expres- 
M»n  to  views  more  or  less  at  variance  with  the 


creeds.    In  our  day,  Dvotheletism,  or  the  doctrine 
J  that  there  are  two  wills  in  Christ,  is  not  regarded 
a*  essential  to  orthodoxy.     In  fact  it  is  largely 
denied  among  tltcologians'of  high  repute. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Christology  once 
more  liecame  a  subject  of  keen  controversy.  The 
occasion  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Luther  ami  Zwingli  regarding  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  elements  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
Supper.  Eventually  the  Lutherans  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  the  nmimitniratii,  itfiumatum — i.e.  the 
communication  of  the  properties  of  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  to  his  humanity.  By  this  doc- 
trine they  sought  to  establish  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body.  The  Lutheran  dogma  wan  rejected 
by  the  Reformed  theologians. 

The  next  important  movement  in  connection 
with  Christology  originated  with  Lalius  Socinus 
( 1525-62)  and  his  nephew,  Eaustus  Socinus  ( 1539- 
1004).  They  taught  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
but  distinguished  from  all  others  in  the  following 
particulars  :  He  was  miraculously  conceived,  was 
sinless,  was  specially  endowed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  was  taken  up  to  heaven  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  Cod  and  receive  instructions  from  him, 
he  rose  from  the  dead  and  is  now  exalted  in 
heaven  far  nUive  all  creatures,  he  is  invested  as 
Cod's  viceroy  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  In  view  of  his  exultation  they  taught  that 
Christ  may  justly  Ik?  termed  a  Cod,  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  in  which  rulers  are  termed  gods, 
and  therefore  he  ought  to  lie  worshipped.  Uni- 
tarians, who  may  be  regarded  a*,  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Socinians,  speak  of  Christ  as  the 
Ideal  Man,  but  probably  none  of  them  would  accord 
him  all  the  high  distinctions  almvo  specified. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  in  vogue  a  Christo- 
logical  theory  known  &«  the  doctrine  of  ken6#in 
{kciios,  'empty'),  which  is  variously  set  forth  by  a 
considerable  liumlicr  of  evangelical  theologians.  *  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  verb  ekenose  which 
occurs  in  Philip,  ii.  7.  In  it*  modern  form  the 
theory  is  probably  traceable  to  Zinzendorf.  It  is 
advocated  by  such  writers  as  Thomasius,  Gess, 
and  Godet.  Its  aim  is  to  do  justice  to  the  genuine 
development  of  the  Man  Jesus  Christ,  This  it 
seeks  to  accomplish  by  postulating  an  emptying  of 
himself  on  the  i>art  of  the  Logon  in  the  act  of 
incarnation.  He  laid  aside,  it  is  said,  not  only 
his  divine  attributes,  but  even  his  divine  sell- 
consciousness.  These  he  gradually  regained  during 
the  course  of  his  earthly  history,  ana  by  the  time 
that  he  ascended  the  priiecss  wan  complete.  Such 
in  brief  is  the  theory.  What  its  future  may  be  it 
is  vain  to  guess.  Ah  yet,  however,  the  great  mass 
of  orthodox  theologians  look  askance  at  it. 

According  to  Sliedd,  the  following  four  factors 
are  necessary  in  order  to  a  complete  conception  of 
Christ's  Person:  (1)  True  and  proper  deitv  ;  (2) 
true  and  proper  humanity  ;  (3)  the  union  of  deity 
and  humanity  in  one  person  ;  (4)  the  distinction  of 
deity  from  humanity  in  the  one  person,  so  that 
there  lie  mi  mixture  of  natures. 

The  standard  bonk  on  the  history  of  Christology  is 
Dorner's  liortrine  of  t/te  Person  of  Chritt.  S*'e  also 
HuII'h  Dt  ft nre  <>f  the  Ifieene  Crtt<t,  an<t  his  Judgment  >>f 
tlin  Cnthiiiir  Church,  i(r.  Ilruce's  Humiliation  of  ('hriiit ; 
Haiii-nhach'i!  Hutvru  of  Jtortriite* .  anil  the  separate 
articles  on  the  hezvsiea  (Ami  a,  Nkstokils,  kc). 

Christ*  Disciples  ok.  See  Campbell  (Alex.).  -V 

Chrtstad civilians,  or  *  Brethren  of  Christ,' 
a  small  religious  l»ody  claiming  to  represent  the 
true  faith  and  pract  ice  of  apostolic  times,  as  revived 
by  I)r  John  Thomas,  Brooklyn,  U.S.,  who  was 
bom  in  1805  and  died  in  1871,  and  was  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  their  views.    (After  him  they  are 
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sometimes  called  Thomasites. )  They  ileny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personal  devil,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  believing  in  'Conditional  Immortality**  (q.v.), 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  faithful  of  all  ages  when 
Christ  returns.  They  insist  on  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Hible,  the  real  death  of  Christ  aa  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  Ills  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  and  look 
for  his  return  to  the  earth  to  reign  on  the  throne  of 
David  over  the  converted  and  restored  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  and  all  nations.  They  believe  that  death 
is  a  state  of  entire  unconsciousness,  terminated  by 
a  cor|N>real  resurrect  ion  for  those  who  have  become 
related  to  Christ  through  faith  and  obedience,  or  are 
responsible  for  his  rejection.  Those  accepted  after 
the  judgment  reign  for  ever  with  Christ  over  the 
nations,  those  rejected  die  the  second  death.  Com- 
munities of  Christadelphians  exist  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  United  States, 
and  the  colonies,  but  no  statistics  as  to  numhvrs 
exist.  Probably  the  members  amount  to  a  few 
thousands.  Their  leading  organ  is  The  Christa- 
de-lphian,  published  monthly  in  Birmingham,  and 
founded  by  Hobert  Rolierts,  whose  work,  Christen- 
dom Astray,  alone  with  El  pis  lintel  and  Eureka  by 
John  Thomas,  M.D.,  furnish  full  details  as  to  cree«f. 

Chrigtchurcht  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  Hampshire,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  Avon  ami  Stour,  24  miles  S\V.  of 
Southampton  by  road,  but  33^  by  rail.  The  noble 
church  of  an  Augustiniati  priory,  founded  here  in 
1150,  is  303  feet  long  by  101  across  the  transept, 
and  includes  every  style  from  Norman  to  Per- 
pendicular. S|>ecial  features  of  interest  are  the 
splendid  Early  English  porch,  a  monument  to 
Shelley,  a  lieautiful  rood-screen,  and  the  chapel 
built  by  Henry  VIII.'s  victim,  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Salisbury.  Little  remains  of  the  domestic  build- 
ings of  the  monastery  or  of  the  Norman  castle. 
Chmtchnrch  possesses  one  notable  sjiecialty,  the 
making  of  watch  and  clock  fusee-chains.  The  har- 
bour has  high-water  twice  every  tide.  The  par- 
liamentary liorough,  22,350  acres  in  area,  comprises 
the  favourite  watering-place  Bournemouth.  It 
returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  ( 185) ) 
7475;  (1881)  28.535;  of  municipal  borough  (1881) 
3200;  (  1801)  3994.  The  latt*r  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation  in  1886. 

Christclinrch,  capital  of  the  provincial  dis- 
trict of  Canterbury,  in  New  Zealand,  situated  on 
the  river  Avon,  als>ut  8  miles  from  Port  Lyttelton, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  the  tunnel 
through  the  Port  Hills  being  the  longest  in  New 
Zealand  ;  it  has  also  railway  communication  with 
I  hi  tied  in  and  with  the  north.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  government  offices,  museum 
( with  many  sjweimens  of  the  Moa,  q.  v. ),  cathedral 
(a  reproduction  of  that  of  Caen  in  France),  and 
hospital.  There  are  numerous  banks  and  insurance 
offices ;  ami  among  the  puhlic  schools  are  Christ's 
College,  a  high  school  for  boys,  and  a  high  school 
for  girls.  The  water-supply  is  derived  from  arte- 
sian wells.  Two  purks  ami  the  Government  Domain 
afford  ample  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  the  centre  of 
a  great  grazing  district,  and  has  also  flourishing 
manufactories.  IVwit  manufacturing  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries  ;  there  are  several  newspa|>ers  pub- 
lished here,  and  the  city  possesses  steam  tramways, 
theatres,  social  and  athleti?  clul*.  and  a  eorjw 
of  volunteers.  The  founders  of  the  colony  named 
each  of  the  streets  of  its  capital  after  an  English 
c'iocese.  An  earthquake  in  1JWH  damaged  the 
cathedral  and  other  buildings.  Pop.  ( 1888)  15,265  ; 
( 1891 )  16,223  ;  with  suburbs,  47,846. 

Christening,  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent 
to  Baptism  (q.v.). 

Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Nyborg,  in  the  island  of 


FUnen,  in  1481,  and  mounted  the  throne  of  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  in  1513  His  marriage  in  1515 
to  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V .  did  not 
extinguish  his  love  for  his  mistress  Dyveke 
(q.v.).  whose  sudden  death  he  avenged  with  his 
native  savagery.  In  1520  he  overthrew  at  Boge- 
sund  the  brave  regent  of  Sweden,  Sten  Sture  the 
younger,  and  thereafter  was  crowned  king.  But 
his  ferocious  passions,  and  esjiecially  his  treacherous 
massacre  in  the  Stockholm  '  blood  bath  '  of  the 
foremost  men  in  Sweden  (November  8-10,  1.V20), 
roused  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  that  country 
that  he  was  s]>eedily  driven  out  by  the  young 
national  leader,  Gustavus  Vasa,  himself  the  son 
of  one  of  his  victims.  In  Denmark  also  a  popular 
revolt  drove  Christian  for  refuge  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  placed  his  uncle  Frederick  I.  upon  the  throne. 
Encouraged,  however,  by  the  Catholic  party  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  assisted  by  Charles  v.,  Christian 
landed  in  Norway  in  1531,  but  at  the  battle  of 
Aggerhuns  next  year  was  totally  defeated,  and  spent 
his  remaining  years  in  imprisonment  at  Sonder- 
hurg  and  Kaflundhorg,  where  he  died  in  1559. 

Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, and  Duke  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  the  son  of 
Frederick  II.,  born  at  Frederiksborg,  in  Zealand, 
Pith  April  1577,  and  elected  successor  to  the  throne 
in  1588.  He  assumed  the  government  of  the  duchy 
in  1593 ;  of  the  kingdom  in  1596.  His  first  war 
with  Sweden  ( 1611-13)  ended  in  an  advantageous 
pence;  his  second  ( 1643  45)  cost  him  much  of  the 
territory  across  the  Sound.  Christian's  share  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  brief  and  inglorious. 
In  1625  he  became  chief  of  the  Protestant  league, 
but  his  disasters  so  damped  his  ardour  that  he  was 
;  fain  to  retire  from  the  struggle  in  1629  under  cover 
of  the  peace  of  Liibcck  to  make  room  for  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  His  indefatigable  laliours  for 
the  improvement  of  his  country  were  more  sue 
ceKsful.  He  strengthened  its  maritime  power; 
extended  its  commerce  as  far  as  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  obtained  the  first  possessions ;  and  by 
restrictions  upon  the  Hanse  towns,  greatly  in- 
creased the  inland  trade  of  the  country.  His 
legislative  and  financial  reforms,  together  with  hi* 
love  and  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gained 
for  him  the  affection  of  his  people.  Spite  of  his 
ill-success  in  war  he  l>ecame  a  hero;  the  ballad. 
King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  Mast,  commemo- 
rates his  heroism  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Swedes 
before  Kiel  in  1644,  and  his  memory  is  preserved 
in  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Christiansand  and 
Christiania.    He  died  28th  February  1648. 

Christian  Brothers.  See  Schools  (Bbo- 
thers  of  Christian). 

Christian  Connection,  an  American  de- 
nomination founded  early  in  the  1 9th  century  on 
the  hasis  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  authoritative  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  with  open  fellowship  to  all 
pious  Christians  of  whatever  creed.  It  numbers 
about  120,000  members,  who  are  now  mostly  Anti- 
trinitariana  and  Baptists. 

Christian  Endeavour  Societies,  for  the 

promotion  of  Christian  life  amongst  young  people, 
and  for  making  their  members  useful  in  the  service 
of  God,  were  first  formed  by  Dr  F.  E.  Clark  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Portland,  Maine,  U.S., 
in  1881  ;  and  by  1896  there  were  45,000  societies 
(nearly  4000  in  Britain),  with  2,500,000  members. 
The  organisation  is  supported  by  almost  all  the 
sections  of  Protestantism. 

Christinnia  {Kristiania),  the  modern  capital 
of  Norway  (the  kings  are  still  crowned  at 
Trondhjem,  (q.v.),  is  built  at  the  northern  end  of 
Christiania  Fiord,  in  59°  56'  N.  lat.  and  I01  5(r*  E. 
long.    Its  population  in  1891  was  151,239,  and  in 
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1S97  (estimated)  170,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
•century  it  was  but  10,000.  Christiania  is  named  after 
Christian  IV.,  who  commenced  building  it  in  1024 
after  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Oslo,  which  bad  begun  to  supersede  Trondhjem  as 
capital  from  the  14th  century.  Christiania  is  the 
wat  of  the  national  parliament  (the  Storthing 
nd  Lagthing ),  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature, 
and  <>t  the  National  University,  which  has  40  pro- 
fessor* ami  aliove  l.TOft  students  who  are  educated 
fre*.  with  the  exception  of  a  small  entrance-fee. 
Connected  with  tin*  is  the  students'  garden,  a 
library  of  about  250,000  volume*,  a  very  well- 
arranged  liotanical  ganlen,  zoological,  zootomieal, 
botanical,  and  ethnographical  museums,  and  a 
cabinet  of  coin*  and  medals,  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  and  olwervatory.  The  Meteorological 
hnitute,  established  in  I860,  is  in  systematic 
telegraphic  comtnunication  with  British  and  other 
Kaxopean  ol*»ervatories.  The  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  has  two  jialnees  here,  one  in  the  citv 
near  the  university,  ami  one,  Oscarshall,  beauti- 
fully  situated  two  miles  from  the  city  on  an  emin- 
ence overl.Kiking  the  fionl.  and  containing  Tied- 
maiid's  celebrated  pictures  of  Norwegian  peasant- 
life.  There  is  a  national  picture-gallery,  and  a 
very  interesting  museum  of  northern  antiquities. 
Tlie  Dvm,  or  Cathedral,  and  the  Trefol<ti<;heds 
Kirke  ('Church  of  the  Trinity'),  are  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  Dampkjoken  ('steam- 
kitchen  ')  is  an  interesting  institution  for  providing 
dieap  and  substantial  dinners  to  working- people. 
The  old  fortress  Aktr*hus  Faert n i ny  still  remains, 
ml  w  used  as  a  promenade,  but  has  little  military 
value.  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  civil  and  military 
hospitals  and  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  peni- 
tentiary, two  theatres,  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  and 
f*veral  lianks.  The  staple  industry  of  Christiania 
i«  it*  shipping  trade;  it  is  the  central  emporium 
f->r  the  south  of  Norway.  Its  chief  export  is 
timber.  A  considerable  industry  has  recently 
become  developed  in  the  brewing  and  exjxirt  of 
CkrutticiHui  i4,  a  sort  of  lager  beer,  with  resinous 
Savour,  largely  consumed  throughout  Norway,  and 
(reported  to  England  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  minor  manufactures  are  cotton,  canvas ;  engine- 
works,  nail-works,  and  paper-mills,  the  latter 
rapidlv  growing  by  the  use  of  wood-tihre  from 
*wmill  waste.  There  are  many  good  hotels  of 
recent  establishment,  and  a  considerable  business 
is  done  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  British 
tourists,  (  ariole- making  is  one  of  the  industries 
tho.*  developed.  There  are  gixxl  shops,  in  all  of 
which  English  is  well  spoken  ;  and  the  citv  lias 
onwderable  printing   and   publishing  establish- 


Christianity  is  the  religion  of  which  .Jesus 
Christ  is  not  only  the  founder  but  also  the  object, 
»mce  it  is  by  hun  and  in  him  that  man  recovers 
bi»  union  with  God  by  an  effective  reconciliation. 
We  have  thus  determined  in  a  general  manner 
it>  true  character,  and  marked  the  difference  that 
exists,  as  we  shall  prove,  l>etween  it  and  all  the 
Hijnons  which  preceded  it.  But  first  we  must 
justify  our  definition.  The  only  wav  to  get  a  sure 
Ifnwp  of  tiie  leading  thought  of  a  doctrine  and  a 
religion  is  to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  ami  to  seize  it 
at  its  source,  before  the  stream  has  had  its 
current  troubled  with  the  foreign  elements  that 
mingle  with  it.  Now  alxmt  primitive  Christi- 
anity we  possess  a  number  of  documents  which 
are  at  least  authentic,  whatever  the  authority  we 
attribute  to  them  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view. 
Confining  ourselves  to  those  documents  alone, 
whose  authenticity  is  not  disallowed  by  the  most 
negative  criticism,  we  have  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  the  Romans, 
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and  the  Thessalonians,  a  testimony  to  primitive 
Christianity  which  falls  between  tlie  year  55  and 
the  year  04  after  Jesus  Christ.  It  emanates  from 
an  apostle  who  had  been  in  direct  contact  with 
the  earliest  associates  of  Christ,  with  those  who 
had  both  seen  and  heard  him.  The  first  three 
gospels,  in  which  an  historical  Iwisis  is  generally 
recognised  in  what  concerns  the  actions  as  well  as 
the  discourses  of  Jesus,  tioint  back  to  the  same 
date.  We  are  thus  led  back  to  the  very  origins 
of  Christianity.  Moreover  we  recognise  in  the 
church  of  the  earliest  period  made  known  to  us, 
whether  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  or  in  writings 
as  authentic  as  the  letters  of  James  and  those  of 
Peter,  the  living  impress  upon  simple  and  honest 
hearts  of  the  direct  remembrance  of  Christ,  like 
the  track  marking  his  passage  across  the  earth. 
Here  our  concern  is  not  more  to  determine  the  true 
character,  the  essence  of  Christianity,  than  to  find 
out  in  those  documents  the  real  meaning  of  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  as  it  presents  itself  to  us. 
It  is  undeniable  that  if  it  claims  to  carry  to  the 
world  a  revealed  doctrine,  revealing  completely 
the  true  nature  of  God  as  well  as  that  of  man,  and 
the  normal  relations  of  union  l>etween  them,  it 
attaches  that  doctrine  to  a  personality  considered 
not  only  as  the  organ  of  the  revelation,  but  as 
its  object.  We  have  thus  the  right  to  assert  that 
Christianity  is  Jesus  Christ,  without  fearing  to 
detract  anything  from  the  attributes  of  God,  for 
Jesus  Christ  is  his  ambassador,  his  son,  the  sole 
mediator  between  God  and  man— in  one  word,  the 
Redeemer,  the  Saviour,  as  his  name  implies.  He 
has  never  ceased  to  require  faith  in  himself  as  the 
means  of  again  finding  God  by  him.  Fragmentary 
quotations  on  this  js>int  are  vain.  The  whole 
gospel  demands  this  faith  in  his  person,  and  St 
Paul  sums  it  up  in  the  words  addressed  to  the 
gaoler  at  Philippi :  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  lie  saved  '  ( Acts,  xvi.  31 ). 

Christianity  is  herein  distinguished  from  all 
other  religions.  The  revelation  which  it  brings 
to  the  world  is  something  other  than  a  super- 
natural communication  of  a  transcendent  doctrine 
aUmt  God,  and  alxmt  our  origin  and  purpose  in 
the  world.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  great  work 
accomplished  by  a  single  person— a  work  which  is 
the  supreme  manifestation  of  the  holy  love  of  God. 
The  mere  exhibition  of  this  divine  work  casts  a 
bright  light  upon  God  as  well  as  upon  man,  and 
results  in  a  doctrine  which  implies  a  complete 
metaphysic,  a  complete  anthropology,  and  an  entire 
system  of  ethics,  as  well  as  far-reaching  views  on 
the  history  of  the  human  race  in  its  terrestrial 
development  and  in  its  future  destiny.  For  had  it 
l«en  otherwise,  Christianity  must  have  contented 
itxelf  with  communicating  to  us  the  outward  fact 
without  explaining  it — without  making  us  grasp 
it  by  its  inward  side  in  its  profound  significance ; 
which  would  have  been  to  alter  its  nature  com- 
pletely. It  none  the  less  remains  true  that  for 
Christianity  doctrine  is  only  a  secondary  and  com- 
plementary element — the  interpretation  of  the  fact 
of  the  great  work,  which  is  its  first  object.  This 
is  why  it  addresses  itself  before  everything  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  conscience,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  opens  up  to  the  intellect  tlie  vastest  pos- 
sible horizons.  As  soon  as  we  deviate  from  this 
divine  realism,  we  make  Christianity  fall  into 
an  intellectualism  which  chills  it  while  perverting 
it ;  and  we  sulmtitute  for  it  the  parching  formulas 
of  a  scholasticism  which  at  all  times  and  in  all 
churches  has  caused  it  to  leave  its  lianks  and 
diverge  into  new  and  widely  different  channels. 

Let  us  further  consider  that  divine  work  accom- 
plished by  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
without  lingering  to  discuss  its  proofs,  which 
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belong  to  the  province  of  apologetics.  Tlib*  word 
salvation,  if  we  take  it  in  all  it**  fullness,  come** 
before  us  as  its  principal  and  even  sole  subject. 
'  The  son  of  man,'  says  Jesus,  '  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost'  (Luke,  xix.  10). 
This  one  word  contains  within  itself  the  whole 
gospel,  and  alone  explains  to  us  why  it  has  lieen 
sjM'cially  called  ijnod  news.  This  is  its  true  sig- 
nificance, if  we  leave  aside  entirely  its  theological 
development.  Humanity  is  not  >n  its  normal  con- 
dilion  ;  it  is  lost  by  its  ov/n  fault—  through  Having 
broken  l>y  voluntary  revolt  the  bond  which  at  the 
l>eginning  united  it  to  God  as  made  in  his  own 
image,  and  which  was  intended  ever  to  become  closer 
through  the  voluntary  obedience  it  was  invited  to 
offer  in  the  mysterious  probation  of  its  free-will. 
Incapable  of  rising  again  of  itself,  it  must  needs  l>e 
sought  out  by  compassionate  love  like  a  wandering 
and  lost  sheep,  for  the  sake  of  lieing  lifted  up 
and  brought  l»ack  to  God.  This  is  what  the  Son 
of  Man  has  done  in  agreement  with  the  offended 
Father,  who  has  had  compassion  upon  him.  Al- 
though by  a  saving  act  of  his  own  good  pleasure 
God  has  pardoned  the  sinner,  he  has  not  abrogated 
the  laws  of  moral  order.  These  laws  demand  no 
vengeance  unworthy  of  God,  but  merely  a  repara- 
tion— a  retractation  of  sin  involved  in  an  essen- 
tially moral  expiation.  Such  an  expiation  can 
consist  only  in  a  perfect  obedience,  complete 
even  to  the  length  of  accenting  in  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  the  consequences  of  the  original  revolt. 
This  is  what  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  also  the  Son 
of  God,  has  willed  and  has  accomplished.  He  has 
died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  risen  again  for 
its  justification  ;  and  the  MOM  on  which  he  has 
accomplished  this  reparative  work  rises  before  us 
for  ever  as  the  symlnd  of  a  reconciliation,  which 
each  man  in  his  turn  must  appropriate  to  himself 
by  on  act  of  faith  uniting  him  to  the  sacred 
sufferer. 

Christianity  is  thus  pre  eminently  the  religion 
of  redemption  and  of  the  redeemer.  It  has  intro- 
duced into  the  world  the  grand  reparative  influence 
of  a  victorious  lore,  inaugurating  in  Jesus  him- 
self an  unceasing  struggle ;  for  that  rejwirative 
influence  must  struggle  constantly  against  the 
powers  of  evil,  which  are  not  magically  suppressed. 
But  this  reparative  work  cannot  consist  alone 
in  the  salvation  of  individual  souls  ;  to  be  worthy 
of  God  it  must  strive  to  restore  all  that  the 
original  fall  has  blighted  or  destroyed — to  make 
the  fallen  creature  realise  all  his  lofty  destiny 
— that  is  to  say,  to  reconstitute  in  man  all  the 
greatness  kept  in  store  for  him,  and  to  give 
him  up  without  reserve  to  God,  making  the  re- 
generating spirit  penetrate  into  every  sphere  of 
liis  activity  as  into  all  his  faculties.  Hence  the 
wide  mission  of  Christianity  to  purify  and  raise 
everything  that  is  human  in  the  most  diverse 
spheres  of  society,  from  the  institutions  which 
regulate  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other 
to  the  highest  culture  of  the  intellect,  This 
restoration  of  man  after  the  divine  type  is  the 
continuation  anil  application  of  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ,  which,  after  having  had  for  its 
lirst  intent  to  form  in  the  Church  a  society  of 
lsdieving  souls,  pardoned  and  saved,  called  to 
work  directly  for  the  salvation  of  all  that  is 
lost,  next  ralliates  outwards  into  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  activity.  It  is  in  this  enlarged 
sense  that  we  must  understand  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  the  Saviour  came  to  found  upon  our 
sinful  world,  and  of  which  the  progress  goes  on 
only  at  the  price  of  an  incessant  struggle,  which 
will  continue  to  the  end  of  time.  But  this  general 
advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  widely 
human  extension  is  always  proportionate  to  its  in- 
ternal development  within  his  Church,  which  keeps 


and  cherishes  the  central  hearth  of  the  divine  life, 
whence  emanate  all  light  and  heat. 

We  know  in  a  general  manner  what  the  vast 
influence  of  Christianity  has  l>een  in  the  world  for 
eighteen  centuries.  We  may  say  that  the  cross  «n' 
Calvary  has  divided  history  :  we  find  its  luminous 
track  marked  everywhere.  It  has  renewed  Ms-iety 
in  the  very  depths  of  universal  decline  without  evei 
neglecting  its  first  task,  which  is  to  lead  the  souls 
of  sinners  to  Christ.  Spiritual  conquests  count 
ujMm  no  more  than  this.  But  these  victorious 
struggles  have  not  been  pursued  without  manv 
dangers,  no  little  resistance  and  as  much  dark 
uncertainty,  which  have  sometimes  had  the  efferi 
of  altering  Christianity  for  a  time,  at  least  in  its 
historical  realisations,  for  its  high  ideal  has  never 
ceased  to  soar  with  serene  radiance  in  the  eternal 
I  gospel.  It  may  Ik?  put  under  a  liushel,  but  it  has 
never  l>een  nossihle  to  extinguish  it  or  to  change 
I  its  form.  It  is  this  inherent  recuperative  power 
I  that  admits  of  the  renewal  and  elevation  a«»in 
j  of  Christianity,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
debased.  To  illustrate  the  difficulties  and  the 
opposition  which  Christianity  encountered  upon  its 
way,  we  must  lirst  carry  ourselves  liack  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  at  the  time  of  it*  first  appear- 
ance, and  understand  the  spiritual  influence  or  the 
great  religions  it  found  at  that  time  l»efore  it. 
There  is  no  l>etter  means  of  establishing  its  origin- 
ality and  recognising  all  the  gains  it  has  brought 
to  humanity,  than  to  bring  into  the  light  its  true 
relation  to  the  religious  of  the  past.  These  reli- 
gions fall  into  two  types  of  very  different  nature 
and  very  unequal  value  :  Judaism,  and  its  an  tag 
onist,  Paganism,  comprising  a  considerable  number 
of  particular  religions  presenting  one  common  char 
acter  in  spite  of  well-marked  differences. 

The  assertion  is  often  made  in  our  day  that 
Christianity  was  at  first  a  mere  development  of 
Judaism,  ami  that  it  was  by  combining  with 
elements  borrowed  from  the  religions  and  the 
philosophies  of  the  ancient  pagan  world  that  it 
assumed  its  final  form.  But  this  explanation  will 
not  stand  an  impartial  examination  of  the  actual 
facts.  Undoubtedly  there  exists  a  real  relation 
between  the  new  religion  and  those  which  preceded 
it.  For  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  on  its 
own  showing  it  came  to  accomplish  that  which 
had  been  asked  for,  expected,  and  longed  for  by  the 
human  soul  under  every  sky,  as  well  as  positively 

1>roinised  on  the  soil  of  Judiea  by  direct  revelations, 
f  Christianity  were  only  a  religious  doctrine,  its 
originality  might  l«  disputed  by  adducing  the 
l>asis  of  belief  which  it  has  in  common  with  the 
anterior  religions,  although  here  too  it  manifests 
a  splendid  superiority.  But  as  has  been  shown, 
it  is  more  than  a  Itody  of  doctrine — it  is  an 
immense  work  of  reparation  effected  by  its  founder. 
In  that  respect  it  cannot  be  compared  in  anything 
with  what  has  preceded  it,  and  there  will  always 
l>e  l>etween  it  and  the  noblest  intuitions  of  the 
philosophy  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato,  or  the  sub 
limest  oracles  of  an  Isaiah  or  a  Jeremiah,  that 
insuperable  distance  which  divides  a  ho|>e  and  a 
desire  from  its  effective  realisation.  If  we  con- 
sider somewhat  more  closely  its  relations  to  the 
religions  which  preceded  it,  stripping  it  in  this 
manner  of  that  which  constitutes  its  essential 
originality,  we  find  at.  once  that  that  relation 
assumes  a  quite  peculiar  character  when  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned.  Here 
there  is  direct  preparation  under  the  form  of  a 
series  of  positive  revelations.  It  was  necessary  in 
the  first  place  that  the  cradle  of  the  Messiah  should 
l>e  deposited  upon  consecrated  soil — consecrated 
indeed,  although  darkened  under  the  veil  of  idolatry ; 
next,  that  there  should  be  found  there  a  chosen 
people  to  represent  man  in  the  expectation  of. 
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and  the  desire  for,  a  true  Messiah.  Fcir  in  order 
that  the  Saviour  might  accomplish  hifl  work  of 
retiaration  in  the  name  of  the  human  race,  it  was 
oewji-^ry  that  lie  should  he  waited  for  hy  a 
chosen  people,  such  as  could  be  formed  onlv 
in  a  nation  separate*!  from  the  pagan  worhf, 
and  subjected  to  a  particular  moral  and  spiritual 
ti|iH<uii»n  under  sj>ecial  divinely  sanctioned  institu- 
tion*. Create^t  of  these  was*  the  law  of  Sinai, 
intended  to  awaken  in  the  heart  sorrow  and 
hatred  tor  sin.  Prophecy  completed  the  work 
<<i  prfiiaration  hy  announcing  to  hearts  pierced 
through  hy  the  sword  of  the  law  the  coming  of 
him  wlx»  was  to  restore  all  things  again,  whose 
work  was  prefigured  hy  the  priesthood  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  God  most 
holy.  These  special  institutions  were  proper  only 
to  the  period  of  preparation  which  was  called  the 
Old  Covenant.  Everything  they  contained  that 
»m  exclusive  and  peculiar  must  disappear  when 
the  period  of  accomplishment  had  succeeded  it. 

The  Old  Covenant  itself  was  aware  of  its  transi- 
tory character,  for  aWve  all  its  institutions  there 
-sired  a  promise  of  enlargement  which  God  gave 
to  the  father  of  the  chosen  race  on  the  day 
when  he  hade  him  leave  his  country  and  his 
kindred  :  '  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  eartli 
be  blessed '  (den.  xii.  5i);  and  prophecy  was  hut 
one  long  and  splendid  enrichment  of  the  promise  : 
I  will  also  give  thee,'  he  says,  a  Messiah  'for  a 
Itfit  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mavest  he  my 
uhation  unto  the  end  of  the  earth*  (  Isa,  xlix. 
6>.  As  soon  as  the  reconciliation  has  been  con- 
summated between  man  and  God  hy  the  sacrifice 
•»i  Calvary,  the  wall  of  separation  between  Israel 
and  other  nations  is  broken  down  ;  the  Iwuricrs 
U-iween  a  powerless  priesthood  and  the  simple 
faithful  who  participate  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
fill  down  ;  and  sacrifices  which  make  no  expiation 
•lis&iipear  before  the  only  sufficient  offering.  You 
an-  kings  and  priests,  says  the  apostle  Peter  to  the 
early  Christians  (1  Peter,  ii.  9).  The  religion  of 
humanity,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  soul,  super- 
*de*  the  exclusive  religion  of  the  circumcised 
(•■"pie— the  religion  of  the  letter  which  killeth ; 
anil  this  splendid  enfranchisement  is  hut  the 
o«aMHpieiice  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ 
which  faith  assimilates.  All  this  glorious  lil>erty 
i«  included  in  the  words :  '  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith'  (Kotn.  i.  17). 

It  was  the  mission  of  Pan!,  the  former  Pharisee, 
the  grand  freed  man  of  Christ,  to  set  free  the  new 
rtligion  from  the  lionds  of  Jewish  legalism  ;  called 
w  he  was  hy  a  divine  revelation  to  draw  all  the 
ruosequencus  from  the  teaching  of  the  Master. 
He  formulated  the  charter  of  this  freedom  in  two 
*ntence»,  stamped  with  a  kind  of  divine  genius  : 
the  first.  '  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
»nU»  Christ,  that  we  might  he  justified  by  faith ' 
Hal.  iii.  24 ).  Both  it«  lofty  mission  and  its  power- 
li^ness  are  here  recognised  together.  The  second  is : 
fSefore  Christ  there  is  neither  Creek  nor  Jew  .  .  . 
'•'it  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all'  (Col.  iii.  II).  Thus 
"Ii"  religion  of  humanity  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the 
national  religion.  We  see  the  New  Covenant 
"inking  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  that  Juda>a 
•  hence  comet h  salvation  ( John,  iv.  22),  but  grow- 
like  a  great  tree  capable  «>f  lodging  in  its 
tranches  all  the  birds  of  heaven  ;  and  all  its  liberal 
■mil  Messed  expansion  but  brings  us  Wck  to  the 
work  of  the  liedeemer,  as  St  Paul  asserts  in  the 
wonls :  'Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liWrty  where-  | 
with  Christ  hath  made  us  free'  (Cal.  v.  1 

If  we  pass  from  Judaism  to  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  pagan  world,  at  least  to  those  developed  , 
in  countries  where  they  came  into  direct  contact  j 
with  Christianity,  we  find  that  they  also  had  their 
preparation.    In  the  first  place,  tnere  is  not  one  I 


human  soul  which  has  not  hail  engraved  upon  it 
the  divine  law,  as  St  Paul  recognises:  the  Gentile*, 
says  he,  4  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and 
their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another'  (Horn.  iL  Ij).  In  the  next 
place,  God  has  not  ceased  to  speak  to  them  bv  the 
grand  spectacle  of  the  world  itself,  and  of  the 
heavens  in  which  his  invisible  perfections  may  1* 
seen  as  with  the  bodilv  eye  ( Horn.  i.  20).  Finally,  • 
if  he  has  not  gmntetf  them  direct  revelations,  his 
spirit  has  constantly  breathed  upon  them  as  it 
breathed  upon  the  confused  waters  of  chaos  from 
j  which  was  to  emerge  a  world.  After  all  they 
l»elonged,  as  St  Paul  says  again,  to  the  olisnring 
of  God  (Acts,  xvii.  29),  and  there  was  not  a  single 
man  among  them  who  had  not  in  him  a  ray  of  that 
j  light  of  the  wonl  4  which  lighteth  everv  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  '  (John.  i.  9).  Tlieneed  of  a 
renewing  work  meets  us  again  everywhere  in  the 
very  heart  of  Paganism.  There  is  no  nation  which 
has  been  without  its  priests  and  its  sacrifices,  and 
which  has  not  sought  that  atonement  for  which 
the  human  conscience  has  always  longed.  But 
I  that  did  not  hinder  the  pagan  world  from  con- 
tinuing to  W  sunk  in  idolatry,  for  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  a  Nature  which  it  deified.  Hence 
its  dreadful  errors  equalled  only  by  its  dreadful 
corruption.  Yet  it  never  ceased  to  seek  for  Cod, 
groping  blindly  in  the  dark  (Acts,  xvii.  27).  The 
moral  conscience  which  had  never  Wen  stifled 
reacted  incessantly  against  the  deadening  influence 
of  the  nature  religions ;  it  called  for  a  (Iod  greater 
than  those  which  Paganism  had  fashioned  for  it ; 
it  had  its  sublime  aspirations  which  never  ceased 
to  re  echo  through  the  pagan  night  one  long  peni- 
tential psalm,  winch,  sung  in  the  plains  of  Chahhca. 
sometimes  liecame  a  true  supplication  to  the  future 
Saviour.  4 1  turn  from  every  Bide,'  says  the  son 
of  Yedie  India  to  his  god*  4  desiring  to  know 
my  sin.  Absolve  ns  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers, 
and  from  those  which  we  have  committed  in  our 
own  bodies  '  ( It  iff  Vet/a,  vii.  86 ). 

The  preparation  of  the  pagan  nations  consisted 
in  their  Wing  made  to  experience  their  inability 
to  find  salvation  in  their  idolatrous  religions.  \Ve 
may  consider  that  preparation  as  finished,  when 
out  of  the  ruins  of  their  old  idols  they  raised  that 
altar  to  the  unknown  God  which  St  Paul  recog- 
nised as  the  symbol  of  aspirations  all  the  more 
anient  the  more  they  hail  tieen  deceived,  and  the 
more  general  the  decline  in  the  world  around. 
The  converted  pagans  found  that  js-ace  for  which 
they  longed  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  They  gave 
up  without  difficulty  their  own  peculiar  rites — 
that  priest  hood  and  those  sacrifices  which  had 
availed  hut  to  express  and  stimulate  their  desire 
for  salvation  without  satisfying  it.  For  them, 
too,  the  exclusive  and  national  character  which 
clothed  religion  Wfore  the  revelation  of  God  s 
universal  fatherhood  needed  to  W  expanded. 
For  the  religion  of  humanity  to  supersede  the 
various  religions  of  the  soil,  it  was  necessary 
not  only  for  the  Jew  to  renounce  his  exclusive 
theocracy,  but  also  for  the  son  of  Paganism  to 
recognise  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  Wing  of 
this  world  (John,  xviii.  36),  ought  not  to  W  incor- 
}H>rated  with  the  state  as  a  thing  that  W longed 
to  a  particular  people.  We  see  that  Paganism, 
some  admirable  ideas  alone  excepted,  brought 
nothing  to  Christianity  but  aspirations  frustrated 
and  yearnings  unsatisfied.  Itoiii  the  doctrinal 
point  of  view,  even  its  noblest  philosophies  had 
Wen  falsified  by  the  influence  of  the  nature 
religions.  Platonism  itself  with  all  its  idealism 
ended  in  oriental  dualism,  for  unable  to  triumph 
over  evil,  it  identified  it  finally  with  matter  under 
a  fatalism  whence  man  could  escape  only  hy  o- 
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asceticism  of  which  the  Buddhist  annihilation  is 
the  logical  consequence.  It  is  this  which  for  ever 
distinguishes  the  Christian  metaphysic  from  all  the 
Greco  oriental  speculations  comprised  in  the  system 
of  the  Alexandrian  I'hilo.  To  prevent  any  con- 
fusion between  Christianity  and  Hellenism  it  is 
sufficient  to  read  these  words  in  the  prologue  to  the 
fourth  gospel:  "The  Word  liecame  flesh.'  Pre- 
sented thus  according  to  its  primitive  type,  the 
religion  of  Christ  appears  lieforc  us  in  its  true 
character  and  it*  incontestable  originality  ;  and 
herein  rests  its  power.  Were  we  to  see  in  it  only  a 
synthesis  of  alt  the  anterior  religions,  we  should 
have  in  Christ  only  a  kind  of  composite  idol 
enshrined  in  the  last  of  the  pagodas ;  and  we  could 
not  connect  it  with  that  primitive  Christianity 
which  alone  is  true,  and  which  remains  for  all  time 
in  the  faithful  image  it  has  left  us  of  itself  in  the 
sacred  volume  which  makes  it  live  anew  in  its  first 
and  authentic  manifestation.  Thanks  to  that  book 
we  can  always  trace  it  l>ack  to  ita  source,  and 
mark  the  point  of  departure  between  what  it  is  in 
itself,  and  the  superfluous  accretions  which  have 
changed  it. 

For  it  was  impossible  that  Christianity  should 
make  no  deviations  once  it  had  begun  to  float  upon 
the  stream  of  history.  These  were  rendered  im- 
perative by  ita  being  imposed  by  authority  upon 
successive  generations  like  a  dead  letter — tlie  most 
serious  of  all  changes  to  which  it  could  possibly 
have  lieen  subjected,  for  it  is  before  everything 
the  religion  of  the  spirit  and  of  libertv.  The 
purpose  of  history  after  its  own  modification 
through  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  pre- 
cisely to  make  it  penetrate  to  modern  humanity 
in  a  free  assimilation,  but  that  assimilnt ion  involved 
the  possibility  of  all  its  stumblings,  its  failures,  and 
its  obscurities  ;  without,  however,  the  true  Christian 
spirit  ever  ceasing  to  struggle  against  error  to 
bring  back  the  Church  to  ita  original  type.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  effect*  of  Christianity  radiate 
outwards  far  beyond  the  immediately  religious 
sphere  ;  through  an  influence  direct  and  indirect 
by  turns  it  strives  to  re  establish  human  society 
upon  the  type  of  justice  and  love — a  result  which 
certainly  forms  it  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Mere  social  progress  not  infrequently  ad- 
vances religious  progress,  as  it  binds  fewer  burdens 
on  the  individual  conscience,  and  apj>ears  for  that 
reason  the  more  easy.  We  cannot  give  more  than 
a  rapiil  sketch  of  the  deviations  as  well  as  the 
victorious  struggles  of  Christianity  from  its  begin- 
ning to  our  own  day.  To  explain  its  deviations  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  recall  its  leading  thought, 
which  is  also  its  great  power— emancipation,  for 
these  invariably  tend  to  the  alienation  of  the  free- 
dom in  which  tlie  gospel  has  made  us  free.  Christ 
has  freed  man  from  all  the  burdens  under  which 
he  was  bowed  down,  and  first  of  all  from  that  of 
sin,  by  his  redeeming  work  alone.  Whenever 
man  turns  aside  from  this,  whenever  he  ceases  to 
lielieve  in  a  salvation  which  is  the  free  gift  of 
Cod,  apprehended  by  faith,  he  girds  on  again  his 
ancient  chains,  he  seeks  for  mediators  in  a  new 
priesthood,  returns  from  the  New  Covenant  to  the 
Old,  and  restores  anew  the  theocracy  ;  in  one  word, 
he  becomes  again  a  Jew.  This  is  the  whole  history 
of  the  formation  of  Catholicism,  the  real  cause  of 
all  the  slavery  which  it  has  caused  anew  to  weigh 
upon  the  freedmen  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  return  to  Paganism  takes 
effect  whenever  for  the  gosjtel  of  the  redemption  we 
substitute  a  purely  philosophical  speculation.  The 
digression  to  the  left  is  no  lietter  than  that  to  the 
right ;  it  is  even  worse,  for  it  ends  in  a  parching 
rationalism  which  cannot  long  rest  on  tlie  slope 
downward  to  pantheistic  naturalism.  We  shnll 
•unit  ourselves  to  characterising   the  principal 


periods  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  in  each  of 
which  we  find  the  battle  arrayed  between  its  most 
faithful  representatives  and  the  promoters  of  tend 
encies  whether  towards  Judaism  or  Paganism. 

Already  in  the  apostolic  age  the  struggle  had 
begun,  for  we  know  that  it  needed  the  ap<*>tolate 
of  Paul  to  bring  down  the  Church  from  its  high 
j  chamlier,  to  cast  aside  the  swaddling  clothes  of  its 
■  cradle,  and  come  gradually  to  the  point  of  renounc 
ing  Judaic  exclusiveness.     What  a  oomliat  the 
:  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  to  wage  against 
•  the  survivors  of  the  synagogue  who  wished  at  any 
I  cost  to  hinder  the  grand  liberation  of  souls,  and  at 
|  the  close  of  his  life  against  the  first  representatives 
of  pagan  speculation,  the  Gnostic  heretics  of  Colosse 
and  Ephesus !    Beyond  doubt  he  was  victorious, 
and  wtien  his  noble  head  fell  under  the  axe  of 
Nero's  executioner,  it  might  have  l>een  aaid  of  him 
I  that  though  dead  he  would  speak  until  the  end  of 
time,  ever  uttering  anew  his  great  cry  for  lilierty, 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  all  its  bonds 
through  justifying  faith. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
I  after  the  death  of  the  last  apostles  extends  from 
I  the  2d  century  to  Constantine.    It  is  an  heroic  age. 

The  mission  of  Christ  extends  over  all  the  empire, 
I  and  fashions  a  whole  people  with  their  own  con 
I  sent.    Persecution  rages  without  intermission,  but 
I  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  gospel. 
;  The  struggle  goes  on  also  in  the  world  of  thought. 
The  Gnostic  lieresies  mark  the  reaction  of  the 
pagan  spirit ;   they  are  refuted   by  a  j>owerful 
]M)lemic.  The  apologetic  writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 
of  Iremeus,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  of 
Origen,  breathe  the  most  living  and  the  largest 
faith.    The  most  imjwrtant  social  reforms,  as  the 
elevation  of  woman,  the  respect  due  to  the  man  in 
the  slave,  are  realised  at  the  family  hearth.  But 
the  gravity  of  the  struggles  against  heresy,  and  the 
questions  of  discipline  arising  out  of  persecution 
itself  for  the  restoration  of  such  Christians  as  had 
wavered,  tended  to  strengthen  ecclesiastical  autho 
rity  in  an  exaggerated  degree  to  the  detriment  of 
the  primitive  liberty.    That  tendency  was  aided  by 
a  certain  weakening  of  the  dogma  of  justification  by 
faith,  despite  the  struggles  of  Origen  and  Tertullian 
i  against  tlie  innovators. 

The  second  ]>criod  extends  from  Constantine  to 
the  establishment  of  the  papacy.  Christianity 
|  liecame  the  religion  of  the  state  when  the  Cawr  of 
Byzantium  granted  it  his  burdensome  protection, 
but  it  still  retained  within  it  its  generous  sap.  In 
spite  of  the  authority  of  St  Augustine  faith  in  the 
free  grace  of  Got!  ttecame  more  and  more  oWuretL 
The  discussions  raised  by  Ariauism  more  and 
more  gave  the  foremost  place  to  a  Christian 
theodicy  which  resulted  in  a  subtle  divine  meta- 
physic  elaliorated  by  the  great  councils  of  Nice, 
of  Constantinople,  and  Chalcedon.  These  councils 
constituted  a  completed  novel  central  authority 
within  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  the  old 
hierarchy  was  re  established  to  govern  flocks  cast 
by  their  birth  itself  into  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
and  the  crook  of  the  shepherd  became  the  symliol 
of  a  despotic  authority.  The  Bishop  of  Rome 
acquired  a  primacy  that  ever  grew  greater,  until 
when  the  floods  of  barbarian  invasion  hod  sub- 
merged the  old  Roman  government,  the  papacy 
liecame  incontestably  the  chief  centralising  power. 
It  had  a  high  regard  for  social  progress,  and  the 
Christian  mission  continued  its  conquests ;  but 
unhappily  after  its  union  with  the  empire  the 
I  Church  1>egan  to  employ  forcible  constraint  againat 
ita  enemies  both  without  and  within.  Spite  of 
many  a  noble  protest  Catholicism  took  the  place  of 
the  primitive  Christianity,  and  suppressed  all  ita 
liberties.  It  was  as  if"  the  dethroned  Jewish 
theocracy  had  thus  revenged  itaelf  for  its  down- 
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{all;  yet  the  enslaved  Church  continued  to  pre- 
ferve  the  treasures  of  piety.  Monasticiam  became 
i be  right  arm  of  the  papacy,  and  rendered  it  the 
must  precious  service  in  the  education  of  races 
still  rude  and  indeed  hardly  escaped  from  barbarism. 
With  Gregory  VII.  the  great  transformation  was 
completed,  and  the  new  theocratic  organisation 
appeared  in  all  its  glory.  No  one  can  deny  that 
under  the  given  conditions  it  rendered  precious 
*ervices.  It  was  still  Christianity,  however  dis- 
figured, to  which  Europe  owed  its  alleviation  from 
the  barbarism  that  weighed  upon  it.  To  it  alone 
the  weak  and  th*  oppressed  owed  it  that  they  were 
no',  crushed 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  characterise 
briefly  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  Reformation.  In  the  middle 
stfw  we  mark  the  immoderate  expansion  of  the 
religious  and  social  omnipotence  of  Christianity, 
manifesting  itself  in  the  Crusades  and  the  momen- 
tary subordination  of  the  state  to  the  Church  after 
memorable  struggles;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
very  temporal  primacy  of  the  Church  we  see  it  diverge 
more  and  more  from  its  primitive  type.  It  has  quite 
decidedly  become  a  new  theocracy,  and  as  has  ever 
Wn  the  case  the  progressive  diminution  of  its  liber- 
ties coincides  with  the  complete  subversion  of  the 
pars!  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Salvation 
by  works  replaces  salvation  by  grace,  the  supposed 
merits  of  glorified  saints  are  purchased  for  the  benefit 
of  sinners,  and  finally  indulgences  from  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  are  sold  for  a  price  in  money.  Vet 
Christianity  even  thus  disfigured  and  diminished 
»till  shows  itself  beneficent  tor  the  consolation  of 
buruan  misery.  It  produces  a  magnificent  art. 
Th«  Gothic  cathedral  is  the  symbol  of  its  greatness 
tad  also  of  ita  fonnidable  power.  Scholasticism 
prolttces  its  famous  theological  Summas  which  arc 
a.-  it  were  the  cathedrals  of  thought.  The  monastic 
orders  founded  in  great  numbers  contribute  at  once 
to  the  relief  of  the  wretched  and  to  the  enslavement 
of  the  faithful.  Vet  it  was  in  some  of  these  con- 
sent* that  there  was  developed  that  profound  and 
touching  mysticism  which  sought  to  find  God 
beyond  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy.  From  the  Uth 
century  onwards  an  ardent  aspiration  towards 
reform  stirred  the  Church.  It  was  the  ferment 
preparing  the  great  approaching  renovation  that 
was  to  shine  forth  after  the  great  schism,  which 
weakened  the  jwpacy  by  breaking  it  into  factions. 
This  need  of  reform  was  expressed  officially  in  the 
ewncils  of  Pisa  and  Basel.  The  Reformation  hail 
already  its  forerunners  in  John  IIuss  and  Wyclif, 
while  it  was,  as  it  were,  realised  beforehand  iii  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont. 

With  Luther  it  burst  forth  with  irresistible  power. 
If  its  banner  was  victorious  over  great  part  of 
Europe  it  was  because  it  ls>rc  the  grand  device 
of  all  Christian  liberty :  'The  just  shull  live 
by  faith.'  The  liberty  of  the  people  of  God  was 
actually  reconquered  in  principle  ;  it  founded  itself 

at  the  first  days  of  Christianity  on  the  certainty 
•>i  o&lvation  granted  by  grace  and  seized  by  faith. 
Thi*  doctrine  of  liberation  dismisses  all  human 
mediators  to  find  again  the  universal  priesthood  in 
•he  sacrificial  priesthood  of  the  Redeemer.  To  all 
tradition  it  opposes  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Christ,  whom  Luther  calls  the  king  of  the  Bible, 
which  alone  permits  us  to  know  him.  Next  en- 
wed  a  gigantic  struggle,  on  the  one  hand,  lietween 
the  Reformation  and  the  ancient  Catholic  Church, 
whose  usurpations  linked  with  a  mercenary  concep- 
tion of  salvation  were  consecrated  by  the  Council 
<rf  Trent ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  between  Christi- 
anity and  a  pagan  culture  eager  to  resuscitate  the 
naturism  of  the  ancient  world  without  its  religious 
aspirations.  This  double  struggle  has  reached  in 
oar  day  iu  cnlminating  height.    It  is  complicated 


whether  in  Catholicism  or  in  the  churches  of  the 
Reformation  by  an  intestine  struggle  which  brings 
to  an  issue  upon  narrowed  ground  the  two  opposing 
elements.  Thus  Catholicism  even  after  the  Council 
of  Trent  saw  arise  within  itself  a  movement  for 
reform,  which,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  AbW  de 
St  Cyran  and  Pascal,  tried  to  elevate  the  doctrine  of 
grace  and  to  limit  the  papal  power.  That  noble 
effort  was  compelled  to  succumb  before  i>ersecution, 
after  having  done  honour  to  the  church  of  France. 
Gallicanism  contrived  to  lay  some  restriction  upon 
the  papal  powers,  but  was  speedily  defeated  like 
Jansenism,  from  which  it  had  separated  in  the  17th 
century  while  retaining  the  stamp  of  its  influence. 

In  the  bosom  of  Protestantism  there  broke  out 
early  a  struggle  between  a  conservatism  which 
would  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  Catholicism 
and  a  Christian  liberalism  whose  aim  it  was  to 
bring  back  the  Church  to  the  apostolic  type. 
That  struggle  has  led  to  the  creation  of  differ- 
ent churches  practising  in  both  hemispheres  with 
more  or  less  fidelity  the  constituent  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  or,  more  correctly,  continuing 
them  and  disengaging  them  from  things  incon- 
sistent therewith.  In  the  domain  of  thought  the 
battle  has  )>een  fought  between  the  partisans  of  a 
strict  dogmatism  and  those  who  would  admit  of 
theological  progress  without  breaking  in  anything 
with  the  eternal  gospel.  We  must  also  recognise 
that  within  the  heart  of  historical  Protestantism  we 
have  seen  produced,  rather  more  than  a  century 
since,  on  some  questions,  philosophical  tendencies 
which  are  Christian  only  in  name,  and  which 
in  their  extreme  manifestations  would  introduce 
into  the  fortress  the  enemy  that  liesets  the  walls 
— we  mean  a  culture  decidedly  anti-Christian.  The 
siege  is  being  carried  on  to-day  more  vigorously 
than  it  ever  was  Is-fore.  The  struggle  between 
Christianity  and  tendencies  contrary  to  it  has  never 
been  more  serious.  Anti-Christianity  under  all  ita 
forms  has  taken  a  considerable  development,  and 
seems  to  resuscitate  in  our  modem  so-called  Chris- 
tian world  the  old  Paganism,  while  eliminating 
from  it  the  better  elements,  its  aspirations  and  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  religion  of  the  redemption;  for 
this  neo- Paganism  in  its  most  logical  manifesta- 
tions ends  in  an  altsolute  naturalism  which  will  onlv 
admit  of  matter  and  force  in  the  evolution  of  all 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  call  the  Judaising 
tendency  so  ready  to  ap|M»ar  in  the  Church  on  the 
morrow  of  the  apostolic  age,  has  reached  in  these 
last  days  the  final  stage  of  its  course.  The  ecclesi- 
astical policy  which  has  brought  about  in  succession 
the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  the  Encyclical  Quanta 
Cum  (1K64),  the  proclamation  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  (1K54),  and  that  of  the 
papal  Infallibility  at  the  Vatican  council  of  1870, 
have  assured  the  triumph  of  the  theocratic  system, 
while  condemning  everything  in  the  liosom  of  con- 
temporary Catholicism  like  liberty  in  the  Church  or 
in  the  heart.  Nothing  is  further  from  our  thought 
than  to  place  Catholicism  per  se  outside  the  pale 
of  Christianity.  We  recognise  in  it  the  treasures 
of  piety.  Its  charity  has  never  expended  itself 
over  social  misery  more  bounteously  than  now. 
Christ  is  loved  and  adored  within  its  fold  by  a 
multitude  of  pious  souls  who  find  him  in  spite 
of  defective  forms  of  worship  and  the  long 
chain  of  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy.  We  refer 
only  to  the  jieculiarly  ecclesiastical  and  specific 
principle  of  Catholicism  when  we  speak  of  its 
deplorable  return  to  Jewish  theocracy.  This  return 
is  the  more  inexplicable  as  the  institutions  proper 
to  the  Old  Covenant  have  no  longer  any  reason 
for  their  existence  since  they  have  found  their 
accomplishment  in  the  gospel.  *  It  is  impossible  not 
to  oltserve  that  there  exists  a  real  co-relation 
Iwtween  the  development  of  the  anti-Christianity 
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of  this  renewal  theocracy  which  l»reaks  with  all 
modern  progress  from  a  social  point  of  view  by  its 
attempt  to  enchain  thought  and  the  conscience 
to  a  sacerdotal  power.  Wherever  Catholicism 
is  the  dominant  religion  it  is  taken  as  the  true 
representative  of  Christianity  itself.  Hence  is  pro- 
pagated the  erroneous  idea  that  there  is  an  opposi- 
tion lietween  the  religion  of  Christ  and  social 
progress,  seeing  that  all  the  grand  principles  of 
justice,  of  law,  and  of  brotherhood,  come  in  reality 
from  him  who  has  raised  man  in  every  sense  by 
reconciling  him  with  God.  Human  brotherhood 
with  all  that  it  implies  can  come  only  from  the 
divine  fatherhood. 

We  are  thus  right  in  affirming  that  the  victory 
of  the  Catholic  theocracy  has  Iwcn  the  surest  means 
of  actually  turning  away  recent  generations  from  a 
Christianity  ill  understood  and  misrepresented,  and 
that  it  has  in  this  way  facilitated  trie  progress  of 
anti-Christianity.  Happily  Christianity  has  had 
other  representatives  who  have  shown  it  in  its 
true  character.  We  must  recognise  that  even  in 
the  bosom  of  Catholicism  are  to  be  found  grand 
and  lofty  Christian  men  like  Lacordaire,  P.  Gretry. 
Montolcmliert,  and  Dollinger,  who  have  not  ad- 
mitted the  divorce  of  the  religion  of  Christ  from 

f political  and  social  progress,  of  the  gospel  from 
ibcrty.  They  have  opposed  with  energy  the  party 
of  religious  al)*olutism  ;  their  eloquent  testimony 
endures  in  their  books,  and  their  tnought  remains 
like  leaven  within  the  Church  which  they  have 
adorned,  though  they  failed  to  persuade  her.  We 
may  hope  that  this  movement  for  true  liberty  will 
revive  sooner  or  later  in  her,  all  the  more'  that 
the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  will  finally  bring 
about  important  moral  consequences. 

Whatever  there  may  lte  in  such  forecasts  of  the 
future,  really  evangelical  Christianity  has  shown 
itself  wherever  the  Reformation  has  been  planted, 
as  the  initiator  and  propagator  of  true  lilieralism. 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that  it  was  to  its  influence,  dis- 
torted indeed  and  indirect,  that  the  French  Revol- 
ution of  1789  owed  everything  that  it  contained 
of  what  was  true  and  fertile  for  the  future.  Its 
first  adherents  had  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  in 
Anglo-Saxon  countries.  Besides,  the  French  Pro- 
testants, by  their  resistance  to  the  intolerable 
persecutions  of  which  they  had  been  the  object,  had 
preserved  in  their  own  persons  the  most  important  of 
all  liberties — that  of  the  conscience.  It  is  more 
important  to-day  than  ever,  in  face  of  the  rising 
tlood  of  democracy,  that  Christians,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  misunderstanding  which  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  gospel  and  to  liberty  favours  contem- 
porary an ti ■Christianity,  should  delight  to  place 
themselves  in  the  van  of  political  and  social  pro- 
gress,  and  should  especially  take  to  heart  the 
elevation  of  the  labouring  classes.  This  is  what 
true  Christians  are  now  doing  more  and  more  in 
every  country.  We  gladly  recognise  that  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  vieing  with  one  another  in 
their  zeal  for  this  great  social  task,  which  is  the 
foremost  duty  of  our  age.  We  may  perhaps  add 
that  the  gradual  disappearance  of  state  religions, 
with  their  authoritative  constitutions  defining  the 
identities  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal, 
need  not  at  all  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  Chris- 
tianity, since  it  will  render  for  ever  afterwanls 
impossible  all  recourse  to  force  for  maintain- 
ing the  authority  of  doctrine,  thus  putting  final 
en<!  to  an  intolerance  which  was  the  most  flagrant 
contradiction  of  its  most  essential  principle.  We 
must  not  forget  to  make  allowance  for  the 
modem  cessation  of  compulsion  in  religion  in  our 
estimation  of  the  actual  manifestations  of  anti- 
Christianity,  which  in  former  times  was  compelled 
to  save  itself  by  concealment  or  in  hypocrisy, 
although  it  was  possible  for  it  to  exist  in  large 


proportions  within  a  state,  though  all  unseen. 
But  now  the  time  has  come  for  that  which  ww 
whispered  low  to  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house- 
tops. Yet  positively  the  truth  lias  everything  to 
gain  in  that  freedom,  which,  however  irreverent 
it  sometimes  may  be,  is  still  due  to  a  state  of 
things  through  which  the  great  opprobrium  of  a 
jterseeiiting  religion  has  been  made  to  disappear— 
a  result  for  which  we  can  hardly  congratulate  our- 
selves too  highly. 

The  secularisation  of  the  state  entails  upon  us 
great  responsibilities,  especially  in  what  concern* 
the  young,  who  are  the  more  judiciously  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  Church,  because  everywhere  they 
are  called  to  form  their  faith  without  any  help  from 
the  state.  The  vast  and  glorious  development  of 
the  natural  sciences  has  largely  contributed  to 
develop  unbelief  in  the  domain  of  speculation, 
under  the  influence  of  that  pantheistic  or  mate- 
rialistic philosophy  which  had  preceded  it  In 
the  intoxication  of  all  their  scientific  discoveries, 
men  imagined  that  they  could  put  God  and  the 
spirit  out  of  the  world,  and  recognise  therein 
only  the  play  of  mechanical  forces,  the  evo- 
lution of  motion  producing  a  series  of  exist- 
ences comprising  thought,  conscience,  and  souL 
The  adversaries  of  Christianity  have  divided  them- 
selves more  ami  more  into  two  great  schools : 
Agnuntirs,  denying  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
least  knowledge  of  what  is  l»eyond  our  own  con- 
sciousness, ami  dogmatic  Materialist*  from  what- 
ever cause  produced.  We  have  a  right  to  affirm 
that  Christianity  has  striven  victoriously  against 
both  the  one  and*  the  other.  First  of  all,  it  number* 
in  the  domain  of  science  more  than  one  illustrious 
representative  who  has  actually  shown  tliat  we 
may  enrich  science  while  l>elieving  firmly  in  God. 
Next — and  this  is  still  more  important — it  has 
brought  about  the  most  salutary  enlargement  in 
intellects  within  the  bosom  of  the  most  earnest 
Christianity.  The  most  eminent  among  Christian 
thinkers  have  proclaimed  the  reciprocal  independ- 
ence of  science  and  religion.  They  have  recognised 
that  the  first  is  sovereign  in  its  own  sphere,  that 
God  has  not  revealed  what  man  can  discover,  and 
that  in  consequence  religion  has  not  to  link  itself 
with  such  or  such  a  conception  of  the  past,  as  if  it 
had  therein  a  revealed  system  of  science.  By  the 
happiest  coincidence,  illustrious  savants  with  abso- 
lutely no  connection  with  the  churches,  as  Du  Bois- 
Reyniond  and  Virchow,  have  refused  the  natural 
sciences  the  right  to  make  excursions  out  of  their 
own  domain,  and  to  settle  questions  like  those  of 
the  origin  of  life  or  of  man.  They  have  thus 
declared  a  perfectly  rational  scientific  agnosticism 
about  what  concerns  that  problem  of  origins,  which 
is  specially  the  problem  of  religion.  It  follows  from 
this  that  there  may  exist  other  processes  of  dis- 
covery and  of  experiment  than  those  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  that  which  transcends  their  province. 
It  is  for  Christians  so  to  employ  these  as  to  establish 
the  reality  of  a  spiritual  and  divine  world,  and 
such  of  its  successive  manifestations  in  religious 
history  as  come  to  centre  themselves  in  Christ. 

We  may  say  that  in  this  way  a  work  of  great 
importance  to  apologetics  has  been  accomplished  : 
it  lias  happily  reflected  light  upon  the  very  con- 
ception of  a  doctrine  which  is  ever  the  more 
widened  the  less  it  is  allowed  to  be  shut  in  within 
any  formulas  of  the  orthodoxies  of  t  he  post,  in  order 
to  gra<»p  ever  the  more  closely  the  living  object  of 
l»elief,  which  is  Christ,  and  understand  the  better 
that  eternal  gospel,  which  as  we  have  established, 
is  essentially  a  fact  and  a  person.  That  enlarge- 
ment which  we  can  verify  in  all  churches  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  outward  authority,  is  not  only 
favourable  to  the  true  progress  of 'the  Christian 
conception,  but  also  to  its  preservation.   One  of 
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the  most  significant  characteristics  of  this  progress 
in  our  age  is  that  it  makes  more  than  ever  of  tho 
human  clement  in  the  gospel,  without  detracting 
in  anything  from  its  divinity.  To  the  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions  which  effaced  the  original  char- 
acter of  thin  great  past  has  succeeded  a  really 
historical  comprehension  which  makes  it  live  again 
before  our  eves.  Thus  in  our  conception  of  the 
w  personality  of  Christ,  he  has  come  nearer  us 
without  ceasing  to  be  the  Son  of  God  who  saves 
as  and  lifts  us  up  again.  The  heart  as  well  as  the 
intellect  finds  its  advantage  in  this  evolution  of 
Oiriitian  thought,  which  is  a  return  to  its  original; 
:ind  now,  indeed,  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever 
tii  tt  the  fire  of  a  holy  enthusiasm  and  a  fervent 
love  for  Christ  should  kindle  up  again  in  Christian 
*oul*.  amid  all  the  distractions  of  modern  life, 
which  ha-*  liecome  so  complex  througn  the  develop- 
ment of  human  activity  in  every  sphere,  artistic, 
industrial,  commercial,  or  scientific. 

It  must  not  l>e  forgotten  that  after  all  the  chief 
rtrajfgle  of  Christianity  is  not  against  such  or  such 
a  *>>tcm,  hut  against  the  power  of  evil,  against 
tin  which  destroys  us  ;  and  that  it  is  above  all  a 
work  of  redemption,  of  restitution,  and  of  salva- 
tion. It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  two 
treat  religions  which  dispute  with  it  the  world. 
Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  absolute  nothingness, 
of  Xirrana,  placing  salvation  in  death  and  in 
annihilation,  and  only  retaining  its  millions  of 
adherents  by  concessions  ever  more  and  more 
fn^aent  to  idolatrous  fetichism.  Mohammedanism 
is  merely  a  materialisation  of  Judaism,  making  of 
it*  Allah  a  God  at  once  terrihle  and  indulgent,  for 
he  ban  only  murderous  rage  for  those  who  do  not 
bisten  on  in  the  fontoteps  of  his  pretended  prophet 

the  brutal  conoiiest  of  the  world,  while  at  the 
suae  time  he  is  full  of  indulgence  to  a  life  of  sen- 
-*uatity,  which  after  l>eing  largely  satisfied  on  earth 
?if*ri«  its  final  gratification  in  a  sensual  paradise. 
To  reconquer  the  millions  of  men  held  within  the 
£ra<p  of  these  two  great  religions,  and  those  who 
Wong  to  fetichistic  idolatry,  which  is  a  survival 
of  prehistoric  humanity,  Christianity  has  spared 
no  effort,  and  has  never  refused  to  pour  out  the 
Uond  of  its  martyrs.  Therefore,  everything  brings 
o*  back  to  the  necessity  for  a  struggle  without 
<rssatioii,  both  near  and  far  off,  against  the  powers 
of  evil  which  everywhere  wage  war  against  it. 

If  the  dust  of  the  battle  sometimes  caste  a 
»uadow  over  the  true  character  of  Christianity,  it 
ti<m«  the  less*  remains  vigorous  and  living  as  it  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago.  We  recognise  it,  even  under 
i«rms  the  least  favourable,  by  the  intensity  of  its 
rrligious  life,  by  its  love  of  God  and  of  Christ 
itt-eparable  from  its  love  for  man,  who  would  perish 
«iUiout  it.  Its  career  of  conquest,  far  from  being 
diminished,  has  increased  largely  during  the  last 
•vaturv  through  the  magnificent  development  of 
its  mission*  abroad  and  at  home.  Its  charity  never 
«a*e*  to  multiply  works  of  benevolence  and  of 
rrlief.  The  eye  of  faith  discerns  across  the  great 
*ad  tremendous  struggle  which  sums  up  the  whole 
<>i  human  history,  a  combatant  greater  than  tho 
*r?*te»t  ami  holiest  of  Christian  soldiers— that 
divine  hero  of  whom  Luther  says  in  his  immortal 
a>mn,  that  he  fights  for  us  ami  with  ua.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  say  at  the  conclusion,  as  at  the 
commencement :  Christianity  us  Jesiut  Christ. 

For  *  list  of  works  on  Christianity,  Christian  Dogma, 
»  i  Church  Hutory,  see  the  article  Chtkch  History 
the  bibliography  appended. 

Christian  knowledge*  Society  for  Pho- 
MOTiNii  (often  referred  to  as  the  8.P.C.K.),  one 
«i  the  great  religious  associations  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  oldest  of  them 
«JL  It  was  founded  in  161)8,  although  it  did  not 
receive  its  present  name  till  1701 ;  and  had  for 


its  object*  :  '  ( 1 )  To  promote  and  encourage  the 
erection  of  charity  schools  in  all  parts  of  England 
and  Wales;  (2)  to  disperse,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  Bibles  and  tracts  of  religion ;  and,  in 
general,  to  advance  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  by  promoting  Christian  know- 
ledge both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  tho  best  methods  that  should  oiler." 
These  objects  it  has  never  ceased  to  pursue,  chiclly 
directing  its  ellbrts  to  the  British  dominions  ;  par- 
taking at  once  of  the  nature  of  an  educational 
association,  a  missionary  society,  a  Bible  society, 
a  religious  tract  society,  ami  an  emigrants' 
spiritual  aid  siwicty  ;  ami  notwithstanding  the 
operations  of  other  great  societies  in  these  several 
departments  of  Christian  benevolence,  its  revenue 
amounts  to  nliovc  £50,000  a  year.  The  liookselliiig 
business  shows  in  some  years  total  sales  of  £80,000 ; 
the  works  published  being  in  very  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  and  including  several  admirable 
series  on  Early  Britain,  Diocesan  Histories,  Ancient 
History  from  the  .Monuments,  Early  Chroniclers, 
&c  The  Protestant  missionaries  who  lal>oured  in 
the  south  of  India  in  the  18th  century  were  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  this  society,  and  it  is  now  fully 
engaged  in  supplying  to  the  mission-field  through- 
out the  world  needful  religious  literature  in  the 
vernacular.  Besides  translations  of  the  Bible  and 
Prayer-book,  it  provide*  for  pioneer  missionaries, 
grammars,  dictionaries,  rcadiug-ltooks,  &c,  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  languages  which  they  will  have 
to  use.  See  a  History  of  the  Society  (1898). 
A  Scottish  Society  for  Profxiijatiiuj  Christina 
Knoiclrt/tje,  incorporated  in  1709,  has  an  annual 
expenditure  of  £5000,  mainly  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

Christian  \ames.  See  article  Namks. 

Chrtatiansnml,  sixth  city  of  Norway  in  re- 
spect of  population  (though  great  part  of  it  was 
burned  iu  1892).  is  situated  near  its  southernmost 
extremity,  on  a  sandy  plain.  1'op.  12,813.  It  is  a 
garrisoned  town,  was  built  by  Christian  IV.  in 
1041,  and  has  lieen  the  capital  of  its  province  or 
stift  since  1081.  It  has  several  dockyards,  ami  a 
gisjd  harliour  much  used  for  refuge.  The  steam- 
packets  from  London,  Hull,  Hamburg,  &c.  to 
Christiauia  and  the  north  usually  call  here.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  harlsnir  is  the  Is'-autiful  island  of 
Oddero,  laid  out  with  public  gardens  and  pro- 
menades. Christiansaml  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  tinitar,  pitch,  stockfish  (salted  cod ),  fish -oil  for 
curriers,  salmon,  mackerel,  and  lobsters,  the  latter 
chielly  for  the  London  market.  Alsnit  thirty  lobster 
smacks  are  regularly  employed  Iretween  Christian- 
sand  and  Billingsgate  during  the  season.  Many 
thousands  of  white  ptarmigans  caught  in  the 
neighlsiuiiiig  districts  of  bister  and  Mandals  are 
shipped  annually  from  Christiansaml  to  England. 
Shipbuilding  is  a  considerable  industry.  Chris- 
tiansaml has  a  cathedral  and  grammar-school,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  high  liailifl  and  of  a 
British  vice-consul.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight, 
and  regular;  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  ami 
detached,  presenting  altogether  a  remarkably  colo- 
nial appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  stature,  said  to  average  six  feet. 

Christlaiisfeld,  a  settlement  of  Moravian 
brothers  in  Northern  Sleawick,  was  founded  in 
1772,  and  has  700  inhabitants. 

Christians  ot  St  John.  See  Zabism. 

Christians  of  St  Thomas.  See  Thomas. 

Christians  tad,  the  capital  of  a  Swedish  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  on  the  Helge,  14  miles  from 
the  Baltic,  and  351  SSW.  of  Stockholm  by  raiL 
Formerly  it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  jKissessea  an 
arsenal,  a  school,  a  magnificent  church,  and  aeenate- 
houae.     Pop.  ( 1881 )  9328  ;  ( 1891 )  10,670. 
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Christianstadt,  the  chief  town  of  the  Danish 
island  of  St  Croix  (q.v.),  in  the  West  Indies,  on 
the  north  sliore.    Pop.  5500. 

Christiansund  (6\r  10'  X.  lat..  r  sc  E. 

long.),  sometimes  confounded  with  Christiansand 
llioii^li  350  mile*  farther  north,  is  a  Norwegian 
coast-town  (iiop.  10,500),  hnilt  on  three  wooded 
islands,  Kirkclandstt,  Inlandso,  and  Nordlandso. 
The  main  thoroughfare  lieing  the  sea-channels  be- 
tween these  islands  gives  it  a  curiously  picturesque 
character,  which  is  heightened  by  tlie  irregularity  j 
of  ground  on  which  the  wooden"  houses  are  built, 
scarcely  any  two  being  on  the  same  level.  It  has 
a  consfderable  trade  with  Spain  and  Italy  in  salt-  | 
fish,  and  is  a  calling-place  for  the  omnibus  passenger 
steamers  which  now  ply  so  numerously  on  the 
Norwegian  coast.  The  chief  public  buifdings  are 
the  grammar  school  and  custom-house. 

Christina*  queen  of  Spain.    See  Maria 
Christina. 

Christina*  queen  of  Sweden,  only  child  of  the 

Kent  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  born  17th  Decem- 
r  1626.  and  succeeded  her  fnther  in  1632,  when 
only  six  years  old.  Distinguished  equally  by 
beauty  and  the  possession  of  a  lively  imagination, 
a  good  memory,  and  uncommon  intelligence,  she 
received  a  man  s  rather  than  a  woman's  education, 
and  to  this  may  partly  be  attributed  the  many 
eccentricities  of  her  life.  Ihiring  her  minority 
the  kingdom  was  governed  by  the  five  highest 
officers  of  state,  the  principal  being  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern.  In  1644  she  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  and  in  167)0  was  crowned  with  the  title  of 
King.  She  had  previously  declared  her  cousin, 
Charles  Gustavus,  her  successor.  For  four  years 
thereafter  she  ruled  the  kingdom  with  vigour,  and 
was  remarkable  for  her  patronage  of  learned  men, 
such  as  Grotiua,  Salmasius,  and  Descartes.  In 
1654,  however,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-eight,  weary 
of  the  personal  restraint  which  royalty  imposed  on 
her,  she  alidicated  in  favour  of  her  cousin,  reserv- 
ing to  herself  sufficient  revenues,  entire  independ- 
ence, and  supreme  authority  over  her  suite  and 
household.  Leaving  Sweden,  she  proceeded  t<> 
Brussels,  where  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  She  next  went  to  Home,  which  she 
entered  on  horseliack,  in  the  costume  of  an 
Amazon,  with  great  pomp.  Confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII.,  she  adopted  the  surname  of  Ales- 
sandra.  She  next  visited  Paris ;  and  there  in  1657 
she  caused  her  grand  equerry,  Monaldeschi.  who 
ha<l  enjoyed  her  entire  confidence,  to  Is?  executed 
in  her  own  household  for  treason.  The  death  of 
the  king  in  1660  caused  her  to  hasten  from  Rome 
to  Sweden ;  but,  failing  in  her  attempt  to  be  re- 
instated on  the  throne,  she  again  left  the  country. 
In  1666  she  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  The 
remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  at  Rome  in  artistic 
and  scientific  pursuit*.  Here  she  died  April  19, 
1689.    See  a  monograph  by  F.  \V.  Bain  (1889). 

Chrtstison*  Sir  Robert,  D.C.L.,  physician 
and  toxicologist,  son  of  the  professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  ( 1806  20),  was  l»orh 
at  Edinburgh,  July  18,  1797.  After  graduating  in 
1819.  he  prt»ceeded  to  London  and  Paris,  ami 
in  the  French  capital  studied  toxicology  under 
the  celebrated  Ornla.  He  was  in  1822  api>ointed 
professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1S32  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  which 
he  occupied  till  1877,  when  he  retired.  Ho 
liecame  famous  w>  a  medical  writer,  ami  risked 
his  lite  more  than  once  in  his  experiments  with 
poison*  on  his  own  system.  He  was  appointed 
phynician-in  ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  1848;  pre- 
sident of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society  ( 1868-73) ; 
and  created  a  baronet  in  1871  ;  and  was  honoured 


with  a  banquet  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1872  on 
the  completion  of  his  fiftieth  year  a*  a  professor. 
During  a  vigorous  old  age  he  could  walk,  run,  or 
climb  mountains  better  than  any  of  his  contem- 
|M>raries.  He  died  23d  January  1882.  Besides  con- 
tributing papers  on  various  subjects  to  medical 
journals,  Christison  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Poisons 
(1829).  recognised  as  a  standard  work  on  the  sub 
ject;  Jiiographical  Sketch  of  Edward  Turner,  M.D. 
( 1S37  ) ;  a  treatise  On  Granular  Lkgencratton  of  the 
Kidneys  (  1 839 ) ;  and  The  Dispensatory,  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  I'harmaeopteias  oj  f  Great  Britain  { 1842). 
See  his  Life,  edited  by  his  sons  ( 1885-86). 

Christmas  the  day  on  which  the  nativity  of 
the  Saviour  is  observed.  The  institution  of  this 
festival  is  attributed  by  the  spurious  Decretals  to 
Telesphorus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anton- 
inus Pius  (138-161  A.D.),  but  the  first  certain 
traces  of  it  are  found  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus  (180-192  A.D.).  In  the  reign  of  Pio 
cletian  (284-305  A. P.),  while  that  ruler  was  keen 
ing  court  at  Nicomedia,  he  learned  that  a  multitude 
of  Christians  were  assembled  in  the  city  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Jesus,  and  having  ordered 
the  church  doors  to  be  closed,  he  set  lire  to  the 
building,  and  all  the  worshippers  perished  in  the 
flames.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there 
was  any  uniformity  in  the  i>eri<»d  of  observing  the 
nativity  among  the  early  churches;  some  held  the 
festival  in  the  month  of  May  or  April,  others  in 
January,  conjointly  with  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
It  is  nevertheless  almost  certain  that  the  25th  of 
December  cannot  be  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour, 
for  it  is  then  the  height  of  the  rainy  season  in 
JimVa,  and  shepherds  could  hardly  be  watching 
their  flocks  by  night  in  the  plains. 

Christmas  not  only  became  the  parent  of  many 
later  festivals,  such  as  those  of  the  Virgin,  but 
especially  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  century,  gathered 
round  it,  as  it  were,  several  other  festivals,  {tartly 
old  and  partly  new,  so  that  what  may  be  termed  a 
Christmas  Cycle  sprang  up,  which  surpassed  all 
other  groups  of  Christian  holidays  in  the  manifold 
richness  of  its  festal  usages,  and  furthered,  more 
than  any  other,  the  completion  of  the  orderly  and 
systematic  distribution  of  church  festivals  over  the 
whole  year.  Not  casually  or  arbitrarily  was  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
December.  One  of  the  principal  causes  that  co- 
operated in  fixing  this  period  was  that  almost  all 
the  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter  solstice  as 
the  turning-point  of  the  year — the  beginning  of  the 
renewed  life  and  activity  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  of  the  gods,  who  were  originally  merely  the 
symbolical  personifications  of  these.  In  more 
northerly  countries  this  fact  must  have  made  itself 
peculiarly  pal {>able— hence  the  Celts  and  Germans, 
from  the  oldest  times,  celebrated  the  season  with 
the  greatest  festivities.  At  the  winter  solstice  the 
Norsemen  held  their  great  Yule-feast  (see  Yl'LE)  in 
commemoration  of  the  fiery  sun -wheel ;  and  l»e 
lieved  that  during  the  twelve  nights  from  the  25th 
Decemlier  to  the  6th  January  they  could  trace  the 
personal  movements  and  interferences  on  earth  of 
their  great  deities,  Odin,  Berchta,  Jfcc  Many  of 
the  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  old  Germans,  and 
also  of  the  Romans,  relating  to  this  period,  passed 
over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  ami  have 
partly  survived  to  the  present  day.  But  the  church 
also  sought  to  combat  and  banish— and  it  was  to  a 
large  extent  successful — the  deep-rooted  heathen 
feeling  by  adding,  for  the  purification  of  the 
heathen  customs  and  feasts  which  it  retained,  it* 
I  grandly  devised  liturgy,  besides  dramatic  represen- 
tations of  the  birth  oi  Christ,  and  the  first  events 
j  of  his  life.  Hence  sprang  the  so-called  4  Manger- 
songs,'  and  a  multitude  of  Christmas  carols  (see 
1  Carol),  a*  well  as  Christmas  dramas,  which  at 
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certain  time*  and  places  degenerated  into  farces 
t*  F<*»ls"  Feasts  (q.v.),  and  the  custom  of  reciprocal 
prvjient*,  &n<i  of  special  Christinas  in  wits  and  dishes, 
>oob  v  Christmas  cakes,  dumplings,  &c.  The 
:':i»"rturite  dish  was  a  lioar  s  head.  The  custom  of 
donating  churches  at  Christmas,  especially  with 
holly  and  ivy,  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Of  late  it  has 
become  u*nal  for  friends  to  forward  to  one  another, 
hv  po*t.  gaily  illuminated  Christmas  cards  (q.v.), 
hearing  Christmas  greetings.  The  Christmas  tree 
vimM  to  Ik*  traceable  to  the  Roman  saturnalia, 
*as  in>t  iuij>r<<lMil>lv  first  imported  into  Germany 
mth  the  conquering  legions  of  Drusus.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  "the  Christmas  tree'  with  its  pendent 
:«v*  and  mannikins  is  distinctly  portrayed  by 
Viryil  ('j-Vf/r.  ii.  389):  'Oscdla  er  alta  suspend  tint 
n>,J<i't  pinu.'  The  Christmas  numbers  of  magazines 
i.-v  often  at  great  c<ist  reudered  specially  attrac- 
tbev  are  now  issued  as  earlv  as  October. 
Pantomime  (q.v.)  has  a  special  connection 
nidi  riiristnm^-tide.  The  visits  of  '  Santa  Claus." 
:*.iring  gifts,  in  England  and  America  referred 
t .  Christmas,  belong  properly  to  December  6,  the 
iiv  of  St  Nicolas  (q.v.).  The  French  Noel  is 
uerWed  from  the  Latin  natalis  [dies),  'birthday.' 
Washington  Irving'*  Sketch  Book  gives  a  charming 
picture  of  an  old  English  Christmas. 

in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  three  masses  am 
performed  at  Christmas— one  at  midnight,  one  at 
daybreak,  and  one  in  the  morning.  The  day  is 
il->  celebrated  by  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church — 
■>wria!  psalms  are  sung,  a  special  preface  is  made 
is  the  Communion  Service,  and  the  Athanasian 
•  >*d  is  said  or  sung.  The  Greek  Church,  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  most  communions  save  the 
1'resbyterian.  likewise  observe  Christmas ;  while 
ibmughoot  England  and  many  parts  of  the  United 
Suies  it  is  kept  as  a  social  holiday,  on  which  there 
v  a  complete  cessation  from  alf  business.  But 
■ithin  the  last  hundred  years  the  Christmas  fes- 
tiwtie*.  which  at  one  time  lasted  with  more  or  less 
brilliancy  till  Candlemas,  and  with  great  spirit  till 
Twelfth -dav,  have  fallen  otf.    See  Chambers's  Book 

Christmas  Box*  a  small  money -gift  to  persons 
is  an  inferior  condition  on  the  dav  after  Christmas, 
«iich  is  hence  popularly  called  Boxing-day.  Tin; 
term,  and  also  the  custom,  are  essentially  English, 
:bough  the  making  of  presents  at  this  season  and 
.a  the  New  Year  is  of  great  antiquity.  A  number 
<>t  interesting  particular!*  concerning  the  Christmas 
>ox  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities 
»<vl  in  Sot**  anil  Queries.  Within  the  memory  of 
3>i-i«iie  aged  |s?rsons,  the  practice  of  giving  Christ- 
mas boxes  had  become  such  a  serious  social  nuisance 
'-tot  tradesmen  stuck  up  notices  in  their  windows 
'..'At  no  Christmas  boxes  would  be  given ;  and  at 
"in  same  time  the  public  authorities  issued  remou- 
•;raftces  to  the  same  effect.  At  Christmas  1836 
li  e  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  issued  a 
areolar  to  the  different  emliassies,  requesting  a  dis- 

mmuaiice  of  the  customary  gifts  to  the  messengers 
■4  the  Foreign  Department  and  other  government 
-riant*.  Since  this  period  the  practice  has  greatly 
Creased,  doubtless  to  the  improvement  of  trie  self- 
respect  of  the  parties  interested. 

Christmas  Cards,  as  now  sold  and  distributed 
i&  million*  during  the  festive  season,  in  their  various 
.'■•run.  are  familiar  to  even'  one.  The  invention  has 
'**n  ascribed  by  some  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cede  ; 
l  v  others,  the  credit  of  designing  the  first  Christ- 
card  in  1846  is  given  to  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.A. 
Immense  pn»gress  has  been  made  in  lieaiity  ami 
artistic  effect  since  the  time  when  the  popular 
tiuhlema  were  more  or  less  confined  to  Old  Father 
'-hristmas,  images  of  flowers,  the  robin- red  breast, 
or  the  dove.   The  prize  competitions  for  designs 


have  also  done  not  a  little  in  stimulating  the  art. 
Their  production  is  l>cgun  often  more  than  a  year 
in  advance ;  and  the  system  of  sending  Christmas 
cards,  as  also  New-year's,  Easter,  and  birthday 
cards,  has  created  a  new  trndc,  and  a  new  field  for 
artists,  engravers,  lithographers,  and  printers.  The 
quantity  of  Christmas  cards  passing  through  the 
IHist-oltiee  leads  to  congestion  for  a  few  days  in 
ordinary  deliveries. 

Christinas  Carols.  See  Carol. 

Christinas  Island,  in  the  Pacific,  is  in  1°  57'  ~\ 

N.  lat..  and  157'  27'  \V.  long.,  with  some  guano 
dtqusits,  and  is  a  British  js>ssession.  Another 
Christmas  Island,  annexed  to  Britain  in  1888,  lies 
alsmt  250  miles  8\V.  of  Java  (11°  8.,  105°  30'  E.),  is 
6  miles  long  by  4  broad,  partly  volcanic,  partly 
coralline  in  structure,  with  rich  phosphate  deposits 
(worked  since  1897).  There  is  a  third  Christmas 
Island  off  Cape  Breton. 

Christmas  Rose.  See  Hellebore. 

Christoiogy.  See  Christ. 

Christophe,  Henri,  king  of  Hayti,  was  born 
a  slave  on  the  island  of  Grenada,  October  6,  1767. 
Coming  to  Hayti,  he  joined  the  black  insurgents 
against  the  French  in  1790,  and,  from  his  gigantic 
stature,  energy,  and  courage,  soon  la-cume  a  leader 
among  them."  By  Toussaint  Louverture  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general.  In  1802  he  gallantly 
defended  Cape  Hayti  against  the  French.  He  and 
l'etion  secured  the  overthrow  of  the  short-lived 
government  of  Dessalines  in  1806;  and  in  1807  he 
was  appointed  president  of  Hayti.  Civil  war  com- 
menced between  him  and  l'etion;  but  in  1811 
Christophe  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the 
name  of  Henri  I.,  and  ruled  with  vigour  and  not 
without  success.  But  his  avarice  and  cruelty  led  to 
an  insurrection  ;  and  deserted  by  his  bodyguard  and 
all  his  nobles,  he  shot  himself,  October  8,  1820. 
He  left  a  code  of  laws  which  he  called  the  '  Code 
Henri,'  in  imitation  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  See 
Hayti. 

Christopher.  Herb.   See  Baneberry. 

Christopher  ( from  Gr.  Christophfiros,  'Christ- 
hearer'),  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Churches.  According  to  the  oldest  form  of 
the  legend,  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Syria,  and 
suffered  martvrdom  under  the  Emperor  Decius 
(249-251).  He  is  said  to  have  been  12  feet  high, 
and  of  prodigious  strength.  In  the  pride  of  Ids 
strength  he  would  serve  only  the  mightiest  upon 
earth.  After  )>eiiig  some  time  in  the  service  of  a 
king,  and  seeing  his  master's  dread  of  the  devil, 
he  gave  himself  to  be  the  devil's  servant.  One 
day,  however,  he  saw  the  devil  trembling  before  an 
image  of  Christ,  and  he  resolved  thenceforth  to 
serve  Christ  only.  For  his  penance  he  undertook 
to  carry  pilgrims  across  a  broad  unbridged  stream. 
One  day  Christ  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  child 
to  be  carried  over,  but  the  burden  grew  ever 
heavier  and  heavier,  until  it  was  almost  too  much 
for  him  to  reach  the  farther  shore.  '  Marvel  not, 
Christopher,'  said  the  child,  '  for  with  me  thou 
ha«»t  borne  the  sins  of  all  the  world.'  In  painting 
and  sculpture  the  saint  is  usually  represented  with 
the  infant  Christ  upon  his  shoulders,  leaning  on  a 
great  staff,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  support  his 
weight  (see  the  Monograph  liy  Sinemus,  Ifanover, 
1808).  The  various  legends  of  St  Christopher  are 
found  in  a  connected  form  in  the  Legetuta  Aurea 
(1st  ed.  Niirnbcrg,  1478;  new  ed.  by  Gnesse,  Lei  p. 
1850)  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  who  died  in  1292. 
The  Greek  Church  celebrates  his  festival  on  the 
9th  of  May,  the  Roman  Catholic  on  the  25th  of 
July. 

Christ's  Hospital,  Newgate  Street,  London, 
was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  Greyfriare'  Monas- 
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tery,  by  Edward  VI.,  June  2fl,  1553,  as  a  hospital 
for  orphans.    It  is  usually  called  the  'Blue  Coat 
School,'  on  account  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  boys. 
This  consisted  of  u  blue  woollen  gown  or  coat  with 
n  narrow  red-leather  girdle  round  the  waist,  knee- 
breeches,  yellow  petticoat  and  stockings,  a  clergy- 
man's bands  at  the  neck,  and  a  small  blue  worsted 
cap.    The  cap,  however,  was  discontinued  al>out 
thirty  years  ago,  and  t he  petticoat  in  1805,  but 
otherwise  the  dress  remains  unaltered.    Such,  with 
slight  variations,  has  been  the  costume  of  the  boys 
since  the  foundation  of  the  school  in  the  reign  of 
Ivl ward  VI.  ;  the  persistency  in  it  through  succes- 
mvc  generations  a  Hording  a  curious  instance  of  the 
unchangeableness  in  some  of  the  English  usages. 
Children  are  admitted  lietwcen  eight  and  ten  years 
of  age,  ami  discharged  lietween  fifteen  ami  sixteen, 
according  to  their  school  po-ition.  excepting  the 
'Grecians'  < i.e.  the  highest  class  of  scholars  in  the 
hospital),  of  whom  live  are  sent  annually  on  various 
scholarships  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.   Altogether,  about  1100  lioys  and  90  girls 
are  now  upon  the  foundation.    The  right  of  pre- 
Hesitation  is  vested  in  the  governors.    These  are  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen,  and  twelve 
common  counciluien,  who  are  ejt -officio  governors. 
Besides  these,  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
l>enetit  the  hospital  to  the  extent  of  £500  are 
governors,  or  '  donation  '  governors.    Of  these  there 
are  at  present  264.    The  governors  are  the  patrons 
of  several  churches,  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Essex. 
In  1SH7  the  net  available  income  for  the  purposes 
of  the  hospital,  and  for  exhibitions  and  apprentice 
fees,  was  about  £58,000,  wholly  from  legacies  and 
ltenefactions  sulisequent  to  the  foundation.  In 
addition  the  governors  administer  large  pension 
charities,  including  the  Uev.  \V.  Hetherington's 
Charity  to  the  Aged  Blind,  which  is  distributed  in 
jHMisioiis  of  £10  a  year  to  upwards  of  700  blind 
persons  over  sixty  one  years  of  age.  resident  and 
born  in  England.    King  Charles  II.  enriched  it  by 
I'TOOO,  witli  an  additional  annuity  of  £370,  10s.  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  yearly  ten  bovs  for  the 
sea-service.    Most  of  the  building  perished  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  10(30 ;  but,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  corporation  of   London  and  of  wealthy 
Englishmen,  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    In  the  course 
of  time  the  new  hospital  fell  into  decay,  ami  in 
1K25  a  third  structure  was  erected  by  Mr  Shaw. 
The  great  hall  of  the  hospital  is  a  magnificent  room, 
second  only   to  that  of   Westminster.  Christ's 
hospital  is  essentially  a  classical  institution,  Latin 
and  ( Jreek  being  the  basis  of  education  ;  but,  to 
satisfy  the  wants  arising  from  the  changed  condi- 
tion  of  society,  the  modern  languages,  drawing, 
science,  &c.  are  also  taught.    In  1083  the  governors  , 
built  a  preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  where  the 
children  are  trained  till  they  are  advanced  enough 
to  be  transferred  to  the  l>ondon  school.    The  air/.s, 
however,  remain  here  until  their  discharge.    It  can 
receive  alsmt  45<>  of  ls)th  sexes.    Many  eminent 
persons  have  l>een  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
such  as  Camden,  Stillinglleet,  Hichnrdson,  Cole- 
ridge, Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt,  Pugin,  Sir  \jm\*  Cavag- 
imri.  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine,  Dr  Gordon  Huke,  nnd 
others.    In  1N85  a  scheme  of  reform  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Education  Department,  according 
to  which  the  hospital  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
country  (a  site  at  Horsham  was  acquired  in  1892, 
the  foundation  of  the  new  buildings  laid  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1897),  and  a  larger  number  of 
girls  admitted.     The  l»oys'  lioarding-school  will 
have  700  pupils,  the  day-school  600 ;  while  a  girls' 
boarding-school  will  accommodate  350,  and  their 
day-school  400.    See  Annals  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
by  a  'Blue'  (new  ed.  1877). 
Christ's  Thorn.  See  Jujube,  Pamurus. 


Chromatic*  in  Music  (from  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Greek  tetrachords  or  scales),  is  applied  to 
notes  in  a  melodic  progression  which  are  raised  <>r 
lowered  by  accidentals,  without  changing  the  kev 
of  the  passage,  and  also  to  chords  in  which  such 
notes  occur.  The  chroviatic  scale  is  one  proceeding 
by  semitones  alone.  Much  irregularity  prevails  in 
the  method  of  writing  such  progressions.  The 
most  strictly  correct  practice  is  to  write  only  such 
chromatic  notes  as  could  occur  in  chords  belonging 
to  the  key  in  which  the  passage  is  written. 

Chromatic*  in  Optics,  is  that  part  of  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  colours  of  light  and 
of  bodies.    See  Achromatism,  Colour. 

Chromatophores  are  pigment  cells  (see  Pic.-  - 
MENTs)  containing  pigment  granules  of  various 
colours,  which  enable  animals  such  as  cliamadoon* 
and  cuttle-fishes  to  change  colour  rapidly. 

Clironiatype  is  a  photographic  picture  in 
which  the  paper  emnloyeu  has  been  sensitised  by 
some  of  the  salts  of  chromium. 

Chromium  (»vm.  Cr,  atom,  weight.  525)  is  a 
I  metal,  so  called  [chroma,  'colour')  from  the  many- 
coloured  compounds  it  produces.  It  was  discovered 
by  Vauquelin  in  1797,  in  the  eliminate  of  lead. 
PhCrO,,  one  of  it*  rarer  ores.  As  chrome  iron 
ore,  FeOCr20.,  it  is  extensively  distributed  in 
America,  Sweden,  Hungary,  &c 

The  metal  has  been  obtained  in  several  modifi- 
cations, one  of  which  is  so  refractory  as  to  be 
infusible  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  volatilise 
platinum,  while  it  may  be  heated  to  redness  with- 
out oxidation,  and  resists  the  action  of  most  acid*. 
Another  variety  is  a  powder  which  burns  brilliantly 
when  heated  in  air,  and  is  readily  dissolved  hy 
acids.  The  metal  itself  has  not  been  employed  in 
the  arts,  but  many  of  the  ehromates  are  much  used 
in  painting  and  colouring.  It  has  of  late  years 
been  found  useful  for  combining  with  the  iron  of 
projectiles.  Chromium  forms  four  compounds  with 
oxygen,  of  which  the  chief  are  chromic  oxid««, 
CtjO»,  and  chromic  acid,  CrOs. 

Chromic  oxide  (chrome green)  possesses  a  bright- 
green  colour,  and  is  the  colouring  ingredient  in  the 
emerald.  Owing  to  its  indestructibility  by  heat, 
it  is  used  in  porcelain-painting :  while,  being  turn- 
(Kiisonnus,  it  is  now  substituted  for  arsenical  green 
pigments  in  wall-papers. 

f'hromic  acid  or  anhydride,  CrO,,  forms  dark- 
red  crystals,  containing  no  water.  When  strongly 
heated  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  is  converted 
into  chromic  oxide.  It  forms  several  classes  «f 
salts  :  the  Chromates,  such  as  chromate  of  lead, 
PbCr04 ;  the  Bichromates,  of  which  bichromate  of 
potash,  K-Cr/);,  or  K.02CrO,,  is  an  example;  ami 
the  trichromates  and  tetracuromates,  which  are 
unimportant. 

Chromate  of  Lead,  PbCr04,  is  well  known  to 
artists  as  'chrome  yellow.'  It  is  readily  prejiared 
bv  mixing  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  one 
of  chromate  of  potash.  When  boiled  with  lime, 
its  bright-yellow  colour  disappears,  and  a  scarlpt 
basic  chromate  is  obtained,  which  is  used  in  the 
dyeing  of  calico. 
1  *  IU chromate  of  Potash,  KtCTt07,  is  prepared  front 
chrome  ironstone,  by  calcination  with  chalk  ami 
carlMinate  of  potash,  and  subsequent  treatment 
with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  large  red  crystals,  and 
has  many  uses  in  the  arts.  When  added  to  a  solu 
tion  of  gelatine  and  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  found  that 
on  exposure  to  light  the  gelatin  becomes  insoluble, 
ami  a  process  based  on  this  property  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  in  photography.  As  an  oxidising 
agent  in  galvanic  ltatteries  it  is  very  effective, 
while  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  it  is  used  in  tbe 
bleaching  of  oils. 
Chromic  acid  and  its  salts  are  all  more  or  lea 
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potsiifiou*.  owing  to  their  corrosive  nnd  oxidising 
aoti«n  on  organic  tissues.    Chrome.  Steel  containing 

*  a  miiaII  |iercentage  of  chromium  is  valued  for  it* 
toughness  and  strength ;  and  chromium  is  now 
generally  used  with  iron  for  projectiles. 

-  Chromo-llthograph.  See  Lithography. 

_+  Chromosphere.  SeeStN. 

Chronicle  (Or.  chronos,  'time')  denotes  a 
history  in  which  event*  are  treated  in  the  order  of 
time.  A  chronicle  is  understood  to  differ  from 
annals  in  being  more  connected  and  full,  the  latter 
merely  recording  individual  occurrences  under  the 
*iicce*dve  years  or  other  dates.  Most  of  our  older 
lurries  were  called  chronicles,  such  as  the  Saxon 
CkroHirie,  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  Baker's  Chronicle. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  two  historical  books  of 
th*  Old  Testament,  and  is  not  infrequently  in 
5v  idem  days  adopted  by  a  newspaper,  as  the  Morn- 
\ng  Chronicle. 

Chronicles,  The  First  and  Second  Books 
of  THE,  an  historical  work  standing  in  the  third 
purt  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  recapitulating  the 
history  of  2d  Samuel  and  the  Books  of  Kings,  with 
many  omissions,  and  many  additions,  genealogical 
and  other.  The  Hebrew  name  means  'events  of 
the  days;'  the  Septuagint  entitles  it  Puraleijtomtna 
l  ■  thing*  passed  over ' ) ;  Eusebius  called  it  a  '  Chroni- 
ca of  the  whole  divine,  history  ' — whence  its  present 
name.  First  and  Second  Chronicles  are  one  Wok, 
.<  which  Ezra  ami  Xehemiah  are  continuations. 
TV  last  three  verses  of  2d  Chronicles  are  the  first 
three  of  Ezra,  only  the  last  verse  of  Chronicles 
»-nds  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  which  is  coin 
pitted  in  Ezra,  i.  3.  In  contrast  to  the  older 
histories,  which  were  written  from  the  prophetic 
nandpoint,  Chronicles  shows  a  strongly  Levitical 
tendency.  Most  modern  scholars  hold  its  date  to 
1*  about  330  u.c.  or  later,  at  the  lieginning  of 
trie  Greek  supremacy  in  Asia.  The  most  useful 
commentaries  are  by  Bertheau  (2d  ed.  1873)  and 
Kwl  (1870).  See  Bible. 
Chronogram,  or  Chronoor aph  (Gr.  rhronos, 
tiuie.  gramma,  '  a  letter,'  or  grapho,  '  I  write  ),  a 
vhundcal  device  of  the  later  Romans,  resuscitated 
luring  the  Renaissance  period,  by  which  a  date  is 
p*rn  bv  selecting  certain  letters  amongst  those 
■liirh  form  an  inscription,  and  printing  them 
iirjw  than  the  others.  The  principle  will  be 
■jndewtood  from  the  following  example,  made  from 
name  of  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Bucking- 
tutu  - 

orokoIVs  DVX  bVCkIn<;aMLe. 

Th<.  date  MDCX VVVIII  ( 1628)  is  that  of  the  year 
m  which  the  Duke  was  murdered  by  Felton  at 
iVrumouth.  Another  well  known  example  con- 
»ey»  the  date  in  the  inscription  upon  a  medial  struck 
t>.\  tinstavus  Adolphus  in  1032  : 

ChrIstVs  DVX  ;  ergo  trIVMphVs. 

See collections  by  Hilton  (1882,  1885,  and  1896). 

Chronograph  ('time-marker'  or  'recorder'), 
in  instrument  to  note,  within  a  certain  fraction  of  a 
the  instant  when  a  particular  event  occurs. 
Th-  most  recent  are  electrical,  now  indis{tensahle 
t<»  astronomers,  since  the  transit  of  a  star  can,  by 
touching  a  stud,  be  noted  to  within  rio*'1  °f  a 
wcomi  of  time.  The  typical  form  of  the  chrono- 
graph is  a  cylinder  which  revolves  once  a  minute, 
*a<l»-Arries  on  its  surface  a  sheet  of  paper  divided 
all  round  into  equal  parts,  indicating  fraction*  of  a 
*wond.  If,  for  example,  the  cylinder  is  30  inches 
?">ind,  it  is  evident  that  very  minute  suMivisions 
w  time  are  attainable. 

A  valuable  application  of  the  chronograph  is  for 
oeterminimr  the  longitude— e.g.  in  trigonometrical 
wrveys.   Thus  two  observers  note  simultaneously 
the  transit  of  a  star,  sav  at  Vienna  and  Paris  (and 
U9 


that  without  any  reference  to  right  ascension  or 
declination),  and  having  telegraph  as  well  as 
chronograph,  determine  very  easily  the  difference 
of  time  with  an  accuracy  never  dreamt  of  formerly. 

Benson  a  chronograph,  by  a  lever  movement, 
measures  intervals  of  time  down  to  tenths  of  a 
second  for  use  at  horse-races.  &c.  By  a  special  con- 
trivance the  seconds  hand  on  a  horizontal  uial  carries 
ink,  and  marks  the  plate  Iteneath  at  the  instant 
I  when  a  string  is  pulled.  Another  mode  of  recording 
j  the  exact  instant  of  start  or  finish  is  by  having  a 
paper  travel  under  a  pencil,  so  that  when  the  latter 
is  pressed  a  murk  is  made  on  or  near  one  of  the 
cross  lines  showing  tenths  or  twelfths  of  a  second. 

Other  forms  of  the  chronograph  are  used  for 
determining  the  velocity  of  projectiles.  The  most 
general  arrangement  consists  in  causing  the  bullet 
to  pass  through  a  scries  of  screens  ;  the  rupture  of 
each  screen  breaks  for  a  moment  the  continuity  of  an 
electric  current,  sets  in  action  an  electro-magnetic 
apparatus,  and  makes  a  permanent  mark  or  record. 

Chronology ( Gr.,  'time-reckoning'),  the  science 
of  time,  especially  in  regard  to  ( 1 )  the  occurrence, 
recurrence,  and  succession  of  events,  or  (2)  the 
duration  of  periods  and  cycles.  The  immense  array 
of  facts  with  which  chronology  is  occupied  may  lie 
distributed  under  two  great  heads— Mathematical 
or  Astronomical  Chronology,  and  Technical  or  Polit- 
ical Chronology.  The  former  deals  with  celestial 
phenomena,  their  order  and  the  laws  of  their  occur- 
rence and  duration,  events  outside  of  man's  sphere 
or  influence.  The  latter  branch  deals  with  the 
whole  history  of  our  race  upon  this  planet ;  and  by 
the  selection  of  certain  fixed  points  in  time  called 
Eiwchs,  refers  to  each  of  them  the  succession 
of  social  and  political  events  occurring  in  the 
period  immediately  following  it,  and  reckoned 
from  it,  which  we  term  its  Era.  As  soon  as  the 
elements  of  mathematical  chronology'  were  under- 
stood, political  chronology  had  solid  ground  to 
build  upon,  and  assume  a  systematic  form :  then 
a  science  of  history  liecame  possible.  A  'year,' 
for  example,  seems  now  an  easy  and  natural  unit 
of  time-measurement ;  but  for  long  ages  the  only 
idea  suggested  by  the  word  was  that  of  a  vague, 
intangible  period.  So  late  even  as  450  B.c.  we  find 
Herodotus  expressing  duration  of  time  by  the 
phrase  'three  generations'  (  =  a  century)  or  'five 
generations;'  and  in  all  languages  we  find  'six 
\  summers'  or  'sixty  winters'  instead  of  so  many 
years. 

In  the  rudimentary  stage  of  chronology,  a  nation 
referred  its  history  t<i  the  lifetime  of  some  central 
figure,  such  as  the  king,  the  tribal  chieftain,  &c, ; 
of  which  custom  we  actually  find  a  survival  in  our 
system  of  dating  acts  of  parliament.  The  priestess 
of  Juno  at  Argos  was  another  instance  ;  and  in  the 
Roman  and  Athenian  republics,  where  the  chief- 
magistrates  were  chosen  annually,  an  event  was 
conveniently  said  to  have  occurred  'when  Plancus 
was  consul,  or  'in  the  archonship  of  Kallixenos.' 
Similar  to  the  Roman  consul  and  the  Athenian 
archon  was  the  Assyrian  limn  or  'eponyni,'  from 
whose  name  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  documents 
were  dated  far  more  frequently  than  from  that  of 
the  reigning  king.  Such  a  chronology,  however, 
could  only  be  or  use  within  narrow  hunts  both 
of  time  and  place ;  and  at  all  the  great  centres 
of  civilisation  we  find  that  as  men's  historical 
views  widened  with  the  national  growth,  they 
liegan  to  invent  eras,  some  from  national  or 
political  motives,  others  ecclesiastical,  and  a  few 
scientific.  Progress  in  astronomy,  such  as  we 
find  in  China  and  Babylonia  at  the  dawn  of 
I  history,  was  of  notable  service  at  this  stage.  To 
the  Accadians  of  the  latter  country  indeed  both 
astronomical  and  political  chronology  owe  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude.    The  Chinese,  no  doubt,  show  a 
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time  computation  which  is  apparently  prehistoric, 
and  their  recorded  eclipse  observations  prove  a 
chronology  of  at  leant  four  thousand  wvon  hundred 
years'  duration ;  hut  if  they  diil  adopt  a  year 
measurement  equivalent  to  our  Julian  system 
some  2000  B.C.,  it  is  certain  they  have  exert**!  no 
influence  on  European  civilisation  compared  with 
that  of  the  Arcadians  of  Babylonia,  or  ancient 
Chaldeans  as  tliey  used  to  he  named.  Fairly 
accurate  chronology  in  ancient  Babylon  begins 
with  Sargon  1.,  kin;,'  of  Agwle,  3800  B.c.  The 
earliest  authentic  date  is  that  inscril*ed  on  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  temple  to  the  gun-god  at 
Sippara  by  Naram  Sin,  son  <*f  Sargon.  This  was 
dug  up  hv  Nalsmidus,  who  began  to  reign  over 
Babylon  about  554  B.C.,  and  who  says  that  Naram- 
Sin  reigned  32U0  years  before  his  time,  thus  giving 
a  total  of  3754  years  B.C.  as  the  date  of  his  build- 
ing of  the  temple.  Thus  by  the  year  4000  B.C. 
the  nation  had  attained  to  considerable  advance 
in  literature,  science,  and  art.  Much  of  the  , 
greatness  of  Babylonia,  foremost  in  culture  for 
centuries,  was  afterwards  reflected  in  Assyria,  who 
inherited  her  civilisation  and  learning,'  as  in  a 
lesser  degree  also  did  Israel.  Berosns  gives  a 
list  of  dynasties  of  120  saroi,  or  4.1*2,000  years 
before  the  Deluge,  and  of  eight  dynasties  after  it, 
and  Ptolemy's  canon  in  the  Almagest  gives  the 
seventh  dynasty  in  full  from  Nabonassar  (747  B.c.) 
to  SineladanoH  ( Assur-bani-pal,  668  620).  From 
about  2330  B.C.  they  used  a  regular  calendar,  with 
a  week  of  seven  days,  and  a  year  of  twelve 
months,  named  after  the  zodiacal  signs.  Their 
year  was  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  which 
probably  suggested  that  division  of  all  circles 
into  degrees  which  we  have  derived  from  them. 
In  astronomical  chronology  they  had  cycles  of 
sixty  years,  six  hundred  years,  and  the  sar 
(  =  3600  years) — the  factor  sixty  running  through 
all  their  arithmetic.  The  great  Babylonian  work 
on  astronomy  and  astrology  was  the  '  Observations 
of  Bel,'  compiled  at  Accad  for  Sargon,  and  trans- 
lated into  Greek  by  Berosns.  It  was  mostly  a 
record  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  conjunc- 
tions and  phases  of  Venus  and  Mars,  the  time  of 
the  new  year,  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  signs  and 
the  divisions  of  the  year.  The  famous  Assyrian 
eponyin  canon,  discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
in  1862,  fixes  definitely  for  us  the  chronology  of 
Assyria  from  1330  B.C.  to  about  620  u.c.  ;  but  a 
fairly  accurate  list  of  kings  can  lie  made  nut  up 
to  perhaps  1700  B.C.  Thus  continuing  that  early 
prc-Semitic  civilisation,  the  more  warlike  Assyrians 
furnish  many  dates  of  importance— e.g.  720*  B.C., 
Sargon  conquered  Arabia  and  Syria,  levying  con- 
tributions from  Cyprus  ;  705  B.C.,  Sennacherib  con- 
quered Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  carrying  away  two 
hundred  thousand  Jews;  681  u.c,  building  of  the 
great  palace  at  Nineveh,  where  afterwards,  during 
the  golden  age  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  ruled  great 
Assur-bani-pal  (long  called  Sardaiiapalus),  the 
brilliant  patron  of  art  and  letters.  The  discovery, 
in  our  time,  of  his  national  library  almost  com- 
pensates the  literary  world  for  the  loss  of  that  of 
Alexandria.    See  Babylonia,  Assyria. 

To  the  Chaldean  astronomy  we  owe  the  Saros,  a 
cycle  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  lunations, 
which  is  still  of  signal  importance  in  calculating 
eclipses.  To  it  also  is  due  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  annals  of  chronology, 
the  basis  of  all  tin?  computations  of  Ptolemy,  and 
frequently  referred  to  both  by  historical  and 
astronomical  writers — e.g.  in  connection  l>oth  with 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Aristotle.  From  its 
epoch,  26th  February  747  B.c,  it  maintained  its 
ground  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar 
era.  In  the  same  century,  singularly  enough, 
occur  the  epochs  of  two  other  eras  which,  though  I 


of  less  note  in  astronomical  chronology,  are  mnch 
more  familiar  to  historical  readers— viz.  the  Greek 
era  of  the  Olympiads,  reckoned  from  1st  July  77»> 
B.C.,  and  the  Boman  era  of  the  Founding  of  the  Citv 
(A.C.C.)  from  22d  April  753  B.C.  The  public 
games  at  Olympia  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  national  life  to  a  Greek;  and  thus  we  find 
Xenophon  refer  an  event  to  the  year  when 
Eubotas  of  Cyrene  won  the  foot- race,  just  as 
in  some  parts"  of  England  a  man  will  l>e  heard 
saying  '  Ah  !  that  was  the  year  Friar  Tuck  won 
the  Derby  ! '  The  Olympic  (James  were  of 
unknown  antiquity,  but  the  era  or  first  Olympiad 
dates  from  the  year  when  Conebus  was  victor. 
Extending  over  a  period  of  four  years,  the 
Olympiad  (q.v. )  was  really  a  small  cycle  ;  thus  the 
year  720  B.C.  is  expressed"  in  Greek  "chronology  as 
the  third  year  of  the  twelfth  Olympiad.  The 
Latin  epoch,  the  Founding  of  Home,  is  not  so  accur- 
ately known  as  that  of  the  (5 reeks ;  hut  the  date 
,  assigned  by  Varro  (753  B.C.)  was  accepted  by 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  and  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  historians.  Catos  date  (751  B.C.)  de- 
serves note,  from  its  use  both  by  Livv  and 
Dionvsius  of  Halicarnassus :  750  was  that  of 
Polyhius.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  all  Latin 
writers,  and  many  Greeks  also,  dated  an  event  by 
naming  the  Roman  consuls  of  the  year.  I  nder 
the  empire,  in  312  A.D.,  Constantine  introduced  the 
cycle  of  fifteen  years,  called  Induction  (q.v.),  of 
which,  as  an  official  mode  of  computation,  there 
still  remained  some  survival  in  France  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  The  old  Boman  era,  however, 
as  well  as  the  Grecian,  maintained  some  footing 
till  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  the  latter  has 
even  been  traced  to  440  A.D.  =  304th  Olympiad. 

The  Greeks  had  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
Metonic  cycle  (commencing  loth  July  432  B.C.)  of 
235  lunations  =  19  years,  and  also  the  Calippic  of 
76  years.  Like  the  Chaldean  saros,  both  of  these 
cycles  were  used  to  predict  new  moons,  eclipses, 
&c. 

Of  the  Hindu  or  Egyptian  eras  there  is  little  that 
affects  the  science  of  chronology.  The  antiquity  of 
the  Indian  epics  is  a  question  purely  literary  ;  and 
the  only  epochs  to  record  here  are  the  descent  of 
the  ArVans  on  the  Punjab  about  2000  B.C.  ;  the 
Council  of  543  B.c,  which  inaugurated  the  Buddhist 
era,  and  that  of  309  B.C.,  when  Buddhism  (q.v.) 
became  the  state  religion.  The  Indian  chronology 
has  some  affinity  to  the  Chinese ;  and  a  singular 
refinement  in  their  mode  of  computing  time  was 
their  use  of  the  sidereal  year — i.e.  reckoning  by  the 
return  of  a  meridian  to  the  same  star  (see  Year). 
The  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  though  their  year 
began  with  the  rising  of  the  star  Sirius,  called  a 
year  365  days  exactly,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled 
to  use  a  cycle  of  1461  years  (  =  4  x  365  +  1 ),  a  most 
cumbrous  adjustment,  though  simple.  The  week 
of  seven  days  was  from  earliest  time  adopted  by  the 
Brahmins  fn  India,  and  the  ancient  Egy  ptians,  as 
well  as  by  the  Acead  settlers  of  Babylonia  already 
referred  to. 

The  Jewish  chronology  is  unimportant  except 
from  its  relation  to  religions  matters,  and  scarcely 
affords  examples  of  any  era,  since  sacred  chron 
ologv,  as  it  is  called,  is" only  partially  based  upon 
the  Pentateuch.  What  knowledge  of  astronomi- 
cal chronology  the  Jews  had  was  derived  from 
the  ancient  Chaldeans  through  the  Assyrians,  and 
their  calendar  was  mainly  Egyptian.  Their  year, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modern  Turks, 
consisted  of  twelve  months  of  alternately  thirty  and 
twenty-nine  days  (or  twenty-nine  and  a*  half  on  an 
average— i.e.  a  lunation),  with  an  intercalary  month 
once  in  three  years,  ami  sometimes  once  in  two. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  calendar  was  that 
I  they  divided  their  year  into  six  seasons — seed-time, 
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winter,  <*<ili]  season,  harvest,  summer,  and  hot 
«oi*>n— an  arrangement  due  probably  to  their 
rliniatic  surroundings.  Leaving  Egypt  nrai  1320 
E  C.  (#o  Bnnsen,  following  Eratosthenes;  others 
five  1330),  the  Jews  showed  some  signs  of  national 
ii^-our  in  the  12th  century  B.C.  on  the  decay  of 
cite  Egyptian  empire,  and  their  history  reached  a 
•w>n  culmination  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  When 
•[■lit  into  two  small  kingdoms  they  soon  found 
[[at.  although  assisted  hy  Syria  and  their  more 

mlised  neighbours  the  confederation  of  the  Phce- 
mian  cities,  they  were  of  hut  little  avail  against 
tli*  might  of  Assyria.    By  the  siege  of  Samaria  in 
T.M  B.C.,  and  that  of  Jerusalem  in  587  B.C.,  the 
little  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  succes- 
sively overthrown,  and  the  Jewish  nation  finally  ■ 
•flittered.     Having  no  national  chronology,  the  , 
.I'd*  who  returned  to  Palestine  are  found  using 
the  Macedonian  era,  which  dates  from  .111  B.C., 
tbf  reign  of  Seleucus,  one  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great.    This  they  did  in  common  1 
vith  tl*e  Syrians  and  Greeks  all  round  the  Levant,  | 
and  reckoned  by  it  till  the  loth  century,  as  some  ' 
Arabians  are  said  still  to  do.    At  present  the  Jews,  j 
«f  aUo   the   Freemasons,  profess  to  date  their 
calendar  from  the  '  Creation,  3760  years  B.C. 

Sacml  chronology,  or  that  of  Scripture,  is  an 
attempt  to  harmonise  the  succession  of  events 
m-finled  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  semi-traditional  or  prehistoric 
(«ri<id  preceding  the  Exodus.  There  are  three 
w<iante- the  Jewish,  the  Samarium,  and  the 
'Irt-ek  Septuagint — and  their  discrepancies,  though 

etVrring  to  the  same  periods  ami  succession  of 
«-<*nts.  are  hopelessly  irrecoucilnhle.  Sacred 
'.'ironology  flivides  all  time  liefore  the  hirth  of 
Jf>os  Christ  into  three  great  periods  (as  in  the 
following  table)  ;  and  as  to  the  first  all  the  tejtta 
ire  at  variance,  while  in  the  middle  period  the 
Vrtuagint  agrees  with  the  Samaritan,  but  both 
•infer  from  the  Jewish  reckoning  by  650  years  : 


tcvt 

1807 

2843 

2V2 

942 

942 

to  Joxu  Christ.. 

2044 

2044 

2044 

3W2 

42W 

6228 

TV  three  authorities,  therefore,  entirely  disagree 
a*  to  the  total  period.  To  complicate  the  confusion, 
ill  those  results  are  given  dilfcrently  hy  different 
interpreters  ;  and  no  less  than  over  two  hundred 
»4ryuifr  computations  have  la'en  made  as  to  the 
•late  of  the  creation,  ranging  from  3483  years  to 
**t  The  familiar  date  in  English  Inxiks  was 
following  Archbishop  Usher's  reckoning. 
At  last  it  became  clear  through  science  that 
'i'*n'*  duty  is  to  strive  to  interpret  nature,  and  to 
-innk  from  assigning  any  limit  to  her  works 
:<»  either  beginning  or  ending.  The  Newtonian 
amnology  was  an  attempt  (published  posthu- 
!imu*1v  [*•  it  remcmltered )  to  rectify  some  of  the 
u*re|>aricies  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  by 
outlining  a  critical  examination  of  authors  with 
Wn»twuiical  calculations.  For  example,  the 
tamou*  date  of  the  Argonautic  ex|>edition  was,  by 
«i  ingenious  application  of  the  precession  of  the 
t'jmnoxes,  assigned  by  Newton  to  forty-three  years 
wW  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  937  B.C.  (Hales), 
»  date  utterly  inadmissible.  For  the  expedition, 
if  indeed  it  ever  t<s>k  place,  must  have  preceded 
iii*  *w<re  of  Troy,  which  is  ascri)>ed  to  1 1X4  B.C. 

The  Heglra  (  Hed  irah )  or  epoch  of  the  Moslem  era 
i*  dated  Friday,  15th  July  022,  the  New-year's  Day 

the  Arabian  year.  or.  as  others  say,  from  the  16th. 
The  Mohammedan  year  tieing  strictly  lunar— from 


the  primitive  reckoning  by  months  instead  of  years 
— the  calendar  requires  several  adjustments  from 
time  to  time  by  means  of  tables  arranged  according 
to  cycles  of  thirty  years,  of  which  nineteen  have 
354  days  ami  the  others  355.  The  principal  festivals 
of  the  Moslems  are  the  New-year,  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet,  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
Grand  liairam  (q.v.). 

From  these  minor  systems  of  chronology  we  at 
once  pass  to  that  of  our  present  era,  which,  though 
begun  as  it  were  accidentally,  unenforced  by  the 
authority  and  command  of  emperors,  kings,  or 
councils,  seems  destined  soon  to  assert  universal 
predominance.  The  Christian  era  (or  '  vulgar  era' 
as  older  writers  termed  it)  1ms  its  epoch  or  point 
of  departure  determined  by  the  Gregorian  rule — 
viz. :  '  The  years  are  denominated  as  years  current 
from  the  midnight  between  the  31st  December  and 
the  1st  of  January  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  chronological 
determination  of  the  event  by  Dionysius  Exiguus.' 
Now  as  Dionysius,  the  obscure  author  of  this 
chronological  scheme,  lived  in  the  Iteginning  of 
the  6th  century,  there  was  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  epoch  ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
so  precisely  formulated  as  other  eras  of  less 
importance!  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
beginning  of  the  era  should  have  neen  fixed  from 
two  to  four  years  earlier.  Another  point  not 
generally  noted  is  that  the  correction  of  our 
calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  itself  wanted  correction  ; 
because  instead  of  ten  days  the  papal  bull  should 
have  enjoined  an  omission  of  twelve.  His  Holiness 
or  some  adviser  propose*!  the  Council  of  Nice  as 
their  starting-point  in  estimating  the  error  already 
made,  and  reckoned  therefore  irom  1st  January 
325  A.D.  instead  of  1st  January  1  A.D.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  his  astronomers  assented.  It  may 
further  be  pointed  out  that  the  pajml  reformation 
itself  is  by  no  means  the  l»est  that  could  have  been 
devised:  and  that  long  liefore  that  date,  in  1079  A.  P., 
Omar,  a  Persian  astronomer,  actually  proposed  a 
scheme  which  would  adjust  the  years  and  nays  not 
only  more  exactly,  but  much  more  simply.  Omar's 
rule,  shortly,  was:  (1)  Intercalate  a  day  every 
fourth  year,  hut  (2)  intercalate  during  the  thirty- 
third  year  instead  of  the  thirty-second.  By  this 
scheme  live  thousand  years  must  elapse  before  a 
further  correction  is  made— viz.  of  one  day,  whereas 
by  Gregory's  rule  a  correction  of  three  days  is 
necessary  within  four  thousand  years.  In  this 
connection  may  he  noted  the  extremely  ingenious 
mode  by  which  the  new  style  was  adopted  in 
Sweden— viz.  by  deciding  to  have  no  leap  years 
between  1696  and  1744. 

From  the  mode  of  fixing  the  epoch  of  the  existing 
era  as  indicated  above,  it  is  manifest  that, 
since  there  is  no  0  A.D.  and  no  0  B.C.,  we  must 
diminish  the  Bum  of  the  nominal  years  B.C.  and 
A.D.  by  unity  to  find  the  interval.  Thus  the  years 
between  1st  January  753  B.C.  and  1st  January  1888 
A.D.  are  not  2641  but  2640.  The  epoch  1st  January 
1  A.D.  was  first,  as  we  have  seen,  established  by 
measuring  backwards  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  527  A.D. ;  and  when  measured 
forwards  from  other  epochs  we  find  that  our  era 
dates  from  1st  January  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
194th  Olympiad  =  753*A.l.c.  =  4714  of  the  Julian 
period. 

That  brings  our  subject  to  an  era,  which,  theo- 
retically at  least,  is  the  most  important  in  the 
science  of  chronology.  The  e)M>ch  of  our  existing 
era  is  not  well  suited  for  technical  purposes, 
as  all  astronomers  and  chronologists  allow,  because 
tlio  birth  of  Christ  is  too  recent  an  event ;  thus 
enhancing  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  relation 
between  the  different  systems,  and  of  expressing 
a  date  or  period  of  one  era  exactly  in  terms  of 
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another.  Therefore,  just  as  Fahrenheit  chose 
for  his  zero  a  mark  thirty-two  degrees  below 
freezing-point,  in  order  to  avoid  negative  measure- 
ment*, so  the  Julian  period  had  Us  epoch  fixed 
to  1st  January  4713  B.C.,  a  point  of  time 
antecedent  to  all  other  epochs,  in  order  that  its 
era  should  be  a  convenient  (standard  to  which  all 
other  chronological  systems  can  1»-  differentially 
referred.  Its  length  is  7980  Julian  or  Metonic 
years,  the  product  of  28  (Solar  period),  19  (Lunar 
period),  and  15  (Indiction),  ana  thus  constitutes 
a  great  cycle  embracing  and  unifying  three  sub- 
ordinate cycles  which  are  constant  I  v  referred  to ; 


because  the  year  4713  B.C.  is  the  most  recent  date 
when  those  important  iieriods  began  exactly  all 
together.  With  the  further  development  of  techni- 
cal chronology,  and  a  more  scientific  treatment  of 
history  anil  ethnology,  we  may  look  for  a  much 
wider  use  ami  appreciation  of  tne  Julian  period  as 
a  cycle  comprehending  all  really  historic  time,  and 
fulfilling  certain  astronomical  conditions  of  the  first 
importance.  When  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
is  known,  the  corresponding  date  for  any  of  the 
sulsmlinate  cycles  is  easily  found,  and  conversely. 
We  subjoin  a  table  for  the  comparison  of  some 
selected  dates : 


EPOCHS  AND  LEADING  EVENTS  IN  CHRONOLOGY  REFERRED  TO  THE  JULIAN  PERIOD. 


Babylonia  already  civilised  under  the  Arcadians. 
Venial  equinox  coincident  with  solar  |yriP'iv. 
Eclipse  observations  recorded  by  Chinese  aati 

Aryan*  nettle  in  the  Punjab  

Palace  built  In  Nineveh  

Exodus  of  Hebrew*  from  Egypt  according  to  recent  Egyptologist*  

Temple  dedicated  at  Jerusalem  

Greek  era  »f  the  Olympiads  

Latin  era  of  the  Pounding  of  Home  (Varronian  epoch  ,  A.U.C  ,  

Era  of  Nabonaasar,  prince  of  Habylon,  the  epoch  used  by  Ptolemy  

Aasur-bani-pal  king  --gulden  age  ol  Assyria    

EcliiMe  of  Aale*  (Herodotus),  identified  by  modern  astronomers.  

Era  of  Ruddha  

Babylonia  conquered  by  Cyrus  • ........... ... 

Pericles  supreme  at  Athena— golden  age  of  Greece  

Metonic  Cycle  (astronomical  ejxich  )  

Reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Cu  sar  

Dionysian  or  Christian  era— epoch  not  proposed  till  627  a.d  

Heglra,  the  flight  of  Mohammed  -  epoch  of  the 
Summer  solstice  coincident  with  solar  r, 
Kail  of  Constantinople. 
America  discovered  by 

French  Revolution  

Completion  of  llrst  Julian  period  

Autumnal  equinox  coincident  with  solar  perigee  


Julian  r.rlud 


Month. 
».  1 


.... 
•  ■  *  * 


May  1 

July  1 

April  12 

Feb,  26 

May  28 

July' 

July  IS 

Jan.  1 


Jan. 
July 
June 

Oct* 
July 
Dec. 
8ept 


1 

15 
21 
29 
11 
14 
31 
21 


Y«mr. 
1 
•525 
ISM 
2714 
XW4 
8394 
3GIW 
3t>38 
S861 
3dfl7 
4046 
412!> 
4171 
4178 
4270 
42*2 
•n>;y 

4714 


6UV6 
6205 
i  .V  <2 

7\m 
U1M 


B.C. 

471S 
40-9 

2860 
e.  2000 
1360 
1320 
1015 
77« 
753 
747 
•ir.s 

685 
643 
53S 
444 
432 
46 


1246 
1463 
1492 
178V 
32b7 
6483 


The  Julian  period  or  evele  in  its  modern  form 
was  proposed  by  Joseph  Sealiger,  but  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople  appear  to  lie  the  authors  of  it. 
Its  exact  epoch  is  noon  of  1st  January  4713  B.C. 
for  the  meridian  of  Alexandria,  which  wns  chosen 
as  l>eing  that  to  which  Ptolemy  had  referred  the 
era  of  Nabonassar  already  discussed.  Sealiger  has 
the  best  right  to  the  title  of  father  of  chronology, 
often  given  to  Eratosthenes. 

The  astronomer  Laplace  in  recent  times  projsised 
another  universal  era  not  so  practical  in  its  l»earing 
on  political  chronology.  He  caleulnted  that  about 
4000  years  B.C.  the  major  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit 
coincided  with  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  ami  that 
in  1250  A.D.  they  were  at  right  angles.  In  the 
latter  year,  therefore,  he  proposed  to  fix  the  univer- 
sal epoch  whence  the  whole  world  should  reckon, 
the  vernal  equinox  to  lie  the  first  dav  of  the  first 
year,  when  the  solar  perigee  coincided  with  the 
summer  *olstice.  With  Laplace's  estimate  may  lie 
compared  the  dates  of  coincidence  with  the  solar 
perigee  which  are  tabulated  alsive. 

There  arc  many  other  instam-es  of  astronomical 
chronology  overlapping  ami  influencing  political 
chronology.  Thus,  by  reckoning  Iwick  we  are  ahle 
to  identify  the  time  and  place  of  some  remarkable 
eclipses,  such  as  that  of  Thales  (see  in  table 
alsive),  which  caused  the  suspension  of  a  liattle 
between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Another  striking 
verification  was  by  that  of  Larissa,  the  Ximroud  of 
Mr  Layard.  Scottish  history  furnishes  another 
recent  instance.  We  read  that  when  King  Haco 
sailed  from  Bergen  with  his  Norse  fleet  to  punish 
the  king  of  Scotland,  he  put  in  at  Ronaldsvi>e  in 
Orkney,  which  was  then  subject  to  him,  and  that 
there  the  sun  appeared  as  a  thin  bright  ring.  Sir 
David  Brewster  found  by  computation  that  there 


was  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  passing  over 
Orkney  on  5th  August  1203,  about  one  o  clock. 
Two  months  afterwards  Haco  was  defeated  at 
Largs,  and  Alexander  annexed  the  Hebrides  to 
Scotland.  '  The  ring  at  Ronaldsvoe  was  an  evil 
jMirtent.'  Such  verifications  in  chronology  are  de- 
pendent on  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers. 
Other  valuable  information  has  been  derived  from 
coins,  medals,  monuments,  and  inscriptions. 

To  treat  adequately  many  of  the  important  rami- 
fications of  our  subject  is  here  impossible,  and  we 
have  therefore  only  passed  under  review  the  main 
features  of  the  science  as  a  whole.  One  depart- 
ment, however,  of  political  or  technical  enron- 
ology  deserves  special  attention  from  its  interest  to 
antiquaries  and  lawyers  as  well  as  to  historians — 
viz.  the  method  of  assigning  events  to  their  respec- 
tive years,  or  fixing  their  dates  as  it  is  called, 
cither  by  verifying  in  cases  of  doubt,  or  reconciling 
and  correcting  in  cases  of  discrepancy,  inconsist- 
ency, and  contradiction.  How,  tor  example,  can 
the  following  ilatos  lie  accounted  for— all  printed  in 
the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  1705?  In  the 
London  Gazette  of  13th  February  is  given  a  trans- 
lation of  which  there  is  an  abridgment  in  the 
Edinburgh  Courant  of  the  19th,  yet  the  original 
passage  is  in  the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  dated  22d 
February. 

The  first  cause  of  such  discrepancies  is  the  differ- 
ence of  sttftes  (see  CALENDAR),  which  occasions 
seeming  blunders  of  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  days, 
according  to  the  century.  As  170  years  elapsed 
l»efore  England  adopted' the  new  style,  the  chief 
Roman  Catholic  countries  being  followed  bv  Poland 
(15X6),  Hungary  (1587),  Strasburg  (  HJ82),* German 
Protestant  States  (1700),  and  Tuscany  (1749  or 
1751),  all  in  different  years,  there  was  ample 
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room  left  for  innumerable  discrepancies  as  to  J 

Besides  differing  in  the  style— i.e.  Julian  or 
•  Jresurian— two  nations  frequently  began  the  year 
at  different  times.  A  Scottish  writer  assigned  the 
•xecution  of  Charles  I.  to  1649,  and  his  English 
.on temporary  to  1648.  though  both  agreeing  as  to 
the  month  and  day  ;  because  iu  Scotland  the  year 
Ujpui  with  the  1st  of  January,  as  it  had  done  since 
]*».>.  ami  in  England  the  25th  March  was  still  New- 
rear*  Day.  Throughout  Europe  there  was  much 
Variation 'in  this  respect,  not  only  between  one 
ronniry  and  another,  out  even  in  the  same  country 
k>  l*t«"een  one  time  and  another,  as  well  as  between 
i;«  different  provinces  at  the  same  time.  The  most 
•iwmon  New -year's  Days  were  these  four — (a)  25th 
I^.-eoiher;  (b)  25th  March;  (r)  Easter;  (rf)  1st 
January.  Thus  England  used  both  the  first  and 
wcnnd  from  the  6th  century  to  1066;  the  fourth 
11m;  then  the  second  till  the  day  after  31st 
Ivreml^r  1751,  which  was  called  1st  January 
IT.'i  Scotland  used  the  second  till  1599,  when 
the  day  after  31st  Deceml>er  1599  was  called  1st 
-1  an  nary  1600.  France  under  Charlemagne  used 
the  first,  and  afterwards  also  the  third  and  second 
till  1563.  The  25th  March  was  originally  chosen 
by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  the  author  of  our  present 
frx,  as  being  the  Annunciation— exactly  nine 
rjooths  liefore  Christmas.  A  survival  of  its  use  in 
England  appears  in  the  annual  Treasury  accounts, 
■wii  in  preserving  Lady  day  as  a  quarter-day. 

in  many  English  documents  before  2d  September 
1752.  owing  to  the  delay  in  accepting  the  Gregorian 
^formation,  we  lind  a  date  thus,  12th  February  170f 
1706-7,  meaning  1706  if  the  vear  begin  on  25th 
March,  or  1707  if  it  begin  on  the  1st  of  January. 
Hit*  ambiguity  of  course  only  applies  to  days 
uilin^'  between  1st  January  and*  24th  March. 

A  third  cause  of  error  or  uncertainty  arose  from 
dating  ancient  writings  not  only  by  saints'  days 
and  church  festivals,  but  by  some  Latin  psalm  or 
•>ther  portion  of  the  service  which  the  clergy  ( who 
'■f  course  were  generally  the  clerks)  associated  with 
I;*  day  in  question.  Thus  we  lind  as  a  date  ( 15th 
century)  'the  Wednesday  next  after  Dens  qui 
■rrandbus,'  and  (in  1610)  'the  Sunday  on  which 
■h-?  church  sing*  Redtlitt  qute  sunt  Cttmris  Cwsari.' 
A  Scottish  parliament  of  1318  met  at  Scone  *on 
:bc  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  St  Andrew  the 
Apostle  ; '  and  an  English  one  of  1399  is  only  dated 
in  a  contemporary  account  by  the  phrase  'on 
Monday  the  feast  of  St  Faith  the  Virgin.' 

A  special  complication  arose  from  dating  docu- 
ment*, and  especially  all  state  papers,  by  the  year 
«t  tbe  king's  reign,  sis  already  referred  to".  Even  in 
Kymer's  Fctdera,  a  work  of  the  highest  importance 
in  English  chronology,  we  find  that  from  this  cause 
oany  of  the  public  papers  from  Richard  I.  to 
Edward  IV.  are  misdated  by  a  whole  year.  Our 
early  sovereigns  dated  their  reign  from  the  corona- 
tion, and  the  writers  of  history  frequently  assumed 
tut  every  king's  succession  was  oflicially  dated 
the  day  of  his  predecessor's  death.  In  the 
ve  of  popes  of  Rome,  moreover,  scarcely  any 
■  '"  <»f  them  in  immediate  succession,  until  recent 
t.r.i*s.  dated  or  compute*!  on  the  same  principle  ; 
xt-.  \  some  of  them  vary  their  methods  even  within 
u.»\t  own  reigns.  In  this  connection  may  l>e  noted 
*  clerical  error  in  the  Scottish  records  of  "David  II., 
»^er»»  after  his  return  from  captivity  every  date  of 
'■■<  reij.Ti  is  given  one  year  short.  Frequently  too 
1  public  documents,  lmth  English  and  Scottish,  we 
^•vl  "King  Henry,'  'King  Edward,'  'King  Robert,' 
'  King  James,'  without  further  qualification  ;  so 
that  for  purposes  of  chronology  we  must  study  the 
|-nnaan*hip,  the  style  and  wording,  the  seal,  and 
»V.ve  all  the  names  of  the  persons  enumerated. 
Even  then  the  antiquary  or  historian  is  sometimes 


unable  to  reduce  the  date  of  an  instrument  or 
letter  within  a  uarrower  range  than  fifty  or  even 
a  hundred  years. 

A  reference  to  contemporary  history  will  some- 
times fix  the  date.  For  example,  there  are  two 
acts  in  the  Scottish  statute-lsM>k  which  are  thus 
dated — one,  'at  Aberdeen  in  Lent  next  after  the 
coming  in  Scotland  of  Vivian  the  Legate  of  the 
Apostolic  Si* ; '  the  other,  at  Stirling,  '  on  the 
Monday  next  before  the  feast  of  St  Margaret  the 
Maiden  next  after  the  first  coronation  of  Philip 
king  of  the  French.'  From  these  data  we  can 
assign  their  dates  as  1177  and  1130  respectively. 

ISiUiiMjrdythij. — Scaliger'g  De  Emendatione  Temporum 
(1583);  Usher's  Annates  V.  and  N.  Tctlainentn  \65Q) ; 
•Sir  I.  Newton's  Chronology  Amended  1 1 728 ) ;  L'Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates  1 181^-31);  Herscht  l's  Astronomy; 
IdeUr's  Lehrbuch  ( 1831 ) ;  Clinton's  Eoeti,  d-r. ;  Chron- 
ology of  History,  by  .Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (1838);  Brmck- 
m arm's  Handbuch  ( 1882) ;  Woodward  and  I'atos's  Ency- 
c/ojtxftfirt  of  Chronology  (1872);  Whitworth's  Church- 
man's  Almanac  from  1201  to  2000  [  1883 ) ;  lirockmann's 
System  der  Chronologic  (1883);  James  C.  Macdonald'a 
Chronologies  and  Calendars  (18'J7). 

Chronometer*  a  time  keeper  for  determining 
the  longitude  at  sen,  is  essentially  a  large  watch 
with  compensated  balance-wheel.    See  HOROLOGY. 

Chrniioiihotoiithologos  was  a  burlesque  by 
Henry  Carey  (q.v.),  in  which  Aldeborontephosco- 
phornio  and  Higdumfunnidos  were  characters. 

Chronoscope*  an  instrument  contrived  by 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  to  measure  the  duration  of 
certain  short-lived  luminous  phenomena,  such  as 
the  velocity  of  light,  or  the  electric  spark,  of  which 
the  eye  itself  can  be  no  judge,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  impressions  on  the  eye  after  the  cause 
of  sensation  has  ceased.  The  phenomenon  is  ob- 
served by  reflection  in  a  mirror  in  such  rapid 
motion  that  the  image  of  the  luminous  object 
would  appear  to  describe  a  circular  arc  the  length 
of  which  must  be  a  measure  of  the  duration  of  the 
light.  The  electric  spark  is  found  by  this  test  to 
have  no  duration,  because  its  image  in  the  mirror 
is  a  mere  point.  The  chronoscope  has  also  been 
used  for  measuring  the  time  of  flight  of  projectiles. 
By  means  of  it  Foucault  even  determined  the  differ- 
ence of  the  velocity  of  light  when  passing  through 
air  and  water,  and  thus  deduced  the  corresponding 
indices  of  refraction. 

Ctiriiriim,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  74  miles  ESE. 
of  Prague  by  rail.  It  manufactures  sugar,  beer, 
alcohol,  and  artificial  manure,  and  has  important 
horse-markets.    Pop.  12,128,  mostly  Tzechs. 

Chrysalis,  or  Chrvsalid,  a  term  originally 
applied  to  the  golden-coloured  resting  stages  in  the 
life-history  of  many  butterflies,  but  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  all  forms  of  pupa*  or  nymphs — that  is,  to 
the  second  stages  in  the  history  of  insects  which 
undergo  complete  metamorphosis.  It  is  the  stage 
which  results  from  the  fasting  quiescence  of  the 
generally  active  and  voracious  larva  or  caterpillar, 
and  also,  of  course,  the  staye  which  after  one  or 
rarely  two  moults  awakens  into  the  winged  insect 
or  imago.  During  the  whole  or  part  of  its  often 
prolonged  existence,  the  pupa  or  chrysalid  is  ex- 
ternally quiescent ;  but  internally  most  profound 
structural  changes  are  K°'ng  on,  which  amount  in 
many  cases  to  a  thorough  reconstruction,  and 
always  result  in  the  development  of  wings  and 
sexual  organs.  Chrysalids  vary  greatly  in  degree 
and  duration  of  quiescence,  in  habit,  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  appendages,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  external  covering.  The  colours  also  vary 
greatly,  and  in  some  cases  the  golden  or  otherwise 
coloured  appearance  is  doubtless  protective.  They 
are  generally  found  hidden  away  in  protected 
corners,  or  underground,  or  suspended  from  the 
leaves  of  plants.    The  completion  of  the  internal 
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reconstruction  is  soon  followed  by  a  writhing 
restlessness,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chrysalis 
itself   from   encumbrances,    and  emerges 


Various  forms  of  Chrysalis  : 
a,  oran«s-tJp  butterfly .  b,  black- veined  white  butterfly;  e,  swallow- 
tailed  butterfly ;  d.  purple  emperor ;  e,  silver- washed  fritillary ; 
/,  Duke  of  Burgundy  frttlllary. 

into  freedom  and  flight.  Mr  Poulton  has  made 
some  exceedingly  beautiful  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  external  surroundings  on  pupa',  and  has 
shown  how  gilded  surroundings  are  associated 
with  the  appearance  of  gilded  chrysalids.  Sec 
Butterfly,  Caterpillar,  Insects,  Meta- 
morphosis. 

Chrysanthemum  ( Gr. ,  'gold  flower' ),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  <  omposita\  sub-order 
Corymbifeni' ;  having  a  hemispherical  or  nearly  flat 
involucre,  with  imbricated  scales,  which  are  mem- 
braneous at  the  margin,  a  naked  receptacle,  the 
florets  of  the  disc  tubular  and  hermaphrodite,  those 
of  the  ray  strap-shaped  and  female,  the  fruit  desti- 
tute of  pappus.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubby ;  and  all  have 
leafy  stems.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  Old  World.  C.  leuran- 
the  mum,  the  Ox-eye,  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  abundant 
in  fields,  meadows,  and  grassy  places  of  woods 
in  Knrope  ami  North  America.  It  has  large 
flowers,  with  white  ray  and  yellow  disc.  It  is 
often  a  troublesome  weed  among  hay  and  in  pas- 
tures 5  being  perennial,  and  having  a  creeping 
brittle  root-stock,  it  is  not  easily  extirpated.  It 
is  common  in  Britain,  which  has  several  other 
native  species,  C.  segrtum  (Corn  Marigold),  a 
frequent  weed  in  cornfields,  which  is  an  annual, 
with  large  deep  vellow  flowers ;  C.  inodorum 
(Scentless  Chrysanthemum),  an  annual  with  erect 
branching  habit,  leaves  like  the  camomile,  and 
white  flowers ;  and  V.  jmrthenium—Pyrethrum 
parthenium  of  some  l>otanists— Common  Feverfew, 
a  perennial,  - 
vat  ion,  but 
a  great  part 

Feather,  so  commonly  used  in  designs  in  the  flower- 
garden,  and  a  compact  free- flowering  form  with 
double  flower*,  are  two  useful  and  well-marked 
varieties.  From  C.  inodorum  has  also  recently 
evolved  a  variety  with  pure  white  double  flowers, 
of  great  value  to  those  who  cater  for  cut  flowers, 
the  colour  and  form  being  desirable  and  the  crop 
enormous.  The  Paris  Daisy  or  Marguerites,  which 
have  recently  become  so  popular  as  greenhouse 
and  bedding  plants,  are  forms  of  C.  frutcseens  and 
C.  pinnatifidum,  the  latter  a  native  of  Madeira, 
the  former  of  the  Canaries.    The  old-fashioned 


or  some  iMiianisis — -i_  omiiion  revenew, 
probably  originally  spread  from  culti- 
now  at  least  apparently  indigenous  to 
of  Britain.    Of  the  latrer,  the  Golden 


yellow  and  white  chrysanthemum  of  our  cottage 

Sirdena  is  C.  corduarium,  a  native  of  Sicily  and 
orth  Africa  C.  carinatum,  a  pretty  annual 
species  from  Barbary,  is  sometimes  seen  in  garden* 
in  this  country'  treated  as  a  tender  annual.  The 
most  favoured  sjiecies,  however,  with  gardeners  of 
this  and  other  countries  is  C.  tinense,  sometimes 
also  named  C.  indieum.  It  was  introduced  in 
1764,  and  has  increased  in  varieties  immensely 
since  then.  In  183"2  there  were  only  about  forty 
known ;  now  they  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, and  the  nnm- 
l»ers  are  yearly  lieing 
added  to.  Long  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe 
the  gardeners  of  China 
and  Japan  were  enthu- 
siastic cultivators  of 
the  flower ;  and  it  gives 
its  name  in  the  latter 
country  to  the  highest 
order  of  honour—'  The 
Order  of  the  Golden 
Flower.'  The  colours 
areexceedingly  various 
and  beautiful,  and  the 
form  of  the  flower- 
hcads  in  some  varieties 
is  marked  by  the  most 
perfect  symmetry, 
while  in  others  it 
assumes  a  medusa-like 
character,  with  numer- 
ous twisted  thread-like 
florets  of  several  inches 
in  length.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  it  may 
l»e  had  in  flower  dur- 
ing the  late  autumn 
months  and  far  into 
winter,  coupled  with 
its  profuse  flowering 

quality  and  its  simple  cultural  requirements, 
renders  it  a  universal  favourite.  Cuttings  are 
struck  in  Novemlier,  Deceml>er,  and  January. 
They  require  no  heat,  but  merely  protection  from 
frost,  ami  till  they  strike  root  they  must  be  kept 
in  a  close  case  away  from  draught.  The  soil  they 
delight  in  most  is'  a  rich  loam,  with  decomposed 
manure,  a  third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of  the 
former.  They  should  l>e  placed  out  of  doors  from 
May  till  the  time  of  killing  autumnal  frost,  when 
they  ought  to  be  housed  to  protect  them  from 
freezing.  See  Burbidge,  The  Chrysanthemum:  it* 
History  and  Culture  (1884). 

Chryselephantine  (Or.,  from  chrysos,  'gold.' 
ami  clephas,  ivory'),  the  art  of  making  statues 
jointly  of  gold  and  ivory,  was  extensively  practised 
amongst  the  Greeks.  It  developed  out  of  the  art 
of  wood-carving,  the  draperies  of  the  wooden 
figures  l>eing  gilded  for  ornament,  while  the  faces, 
hands,  &c.  were  painted  white.  Then  the  un 
covered  jmrts  of  the  body  came  to  be  made  of 
marble,  producing  Acroliths  (q.v.) ;  and  ultimately 
ivory  was  used,  with  gilding  or  gold-plating 
The'  bulk  of  the  figure  continued  to  be  made  of 
wood,  or  wood  ami  clay  ;  thin  gold  plates  were 
fastened  over  the  parts  intended  to  represent  cloth- 
ing, while  on  the  fleshy  parts  small  plates  of  ivory 
were  skilfully  laid.  The  colossal  works  executed 
by  Phidias  in  the  time  of  Pericles  are  the  most 
famous  of  this  class,  the  greatest  Wing  the  Athene 
on  the  Acropolis,  which  represented  the  goddess 
in  armour,  covered  with  a  long  rol>e.  and  the 
famous  Olympian  Zeus,  executed  in  the  same 
materials  (see  Colossits).  The  combination  ol 
gold  and  ivory  was  chiefly  used  in  statues  of  the 
gods ;  hence  it  was  regarded  as  blameworthy  arro- 


Yellow  Chrysanthemum. 
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when  the  Macedonian  kings  had  their  family 
*iatue*  made  of  chryselephantine  work.  See 
Sa  LPTURK. 

ClirysippaK,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher, 
nas  born  about  280  B.C..  at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  He 
mine  to  Athens  when  still  a  youth,  and  devoted 
himself  with  an  I  our  to  philosophy.  His  principal 
nia*t*r  was  Cleanthes,  but  he  is  said  to  have 
-i nd ieil  also  under  the  academic  teachers,  Arcesi- 
Ian*  and  Laevdes.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  keenest  disputant  and  beat  logician  of  lib  age, 
so  much  m>  that  people  used  to  Kay  :  *  If  the  gods 
make  use  of  dialectic,  it  can  only  be  that  of  Chry- 
Mppu*.'  Although  he  did  not  create  a  new  system, 
ana  explained  the  physical  universe  like  the  rest 
of  his  school,  in  morals  he  modified  the  more  ex- 
treme views  of  the  earlier  Stoics.  Chrysippus  I 
<*»!dnni  wrote  lews  than  500  lines  a  day,  and  is  said  1 
ui  have  composed  more  than  700  works.  Of  these  j 
Ut  x  few  fragment*  remain,  which  were  edited  by 
Petersen  in  1827.  See  Zeller's  great  work  on  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Chrysls  (' golden-wasp'),  a  genus  of  hvmenop- 
tenuis  insects,  type  of  n  family  ChrysidV,  with 
ahoot  400  species.*  Their  systematic  position  is  not 
fjir  from  that  of  the  true  wasps.  The  French  call 
them  G*t/>€3  dorle*  ('gilded  wasps'),  and  they 
sometimes  receive  the  English  names  of  Golden- 
tailed  and  Kuby-tailed  Hies.  They  delight  in 
Minthine.  and  may  be  seen  poised  in  the  air — the 
motion  of  their  wings  l>eing  so  rapid  aa  to  render 
the  body  alone  of  the  inaect  visible. 

(  hrysobiilnnea*.  a  sub-order  of  Rosacea*, 
iq.v.),  presenting  close  affinities  through  Ca?a- 
alpineae  to  Leguminosu*.  The  180  species  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America  and  Africa.  The  fruit  of  many 
beatable,  as  the  Cocoa  Plum  (a. v.)  of  the  West 
Indies  (Chrysobalanus).  The  kernels  of  some 
resemble  sweet-alinonds,  notably  those  of  Acia 
dujru,  and  other  species  of  Guiana.  A  useful  oil 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Friiiscpia  utilis,  a 
«piny  Himalayan  plant. 

Chrysoberyl  (Gr.,  'golden  beryl* )•  a  gem 
almost  as  hard  as  sapphire,  and  the  finer  specimens 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  particularly  those 
which  exhibit  an  opalescent  play  of  light.  Lapi- 
daries sometimes  call  it  oriental  or  opalescent 
chrysolite.  It  Is  of  a  green  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  semi-transparent,  or  almost  transparent, 
And  has  double  retraction.  It  occurs  crystallised 
in  six-sided  prisms:  often  in  macles/or  twin 
crystal*.  It  is  found  occasionally  in  granite,  but 
more  frequently  in  gneiss  and  mica-schist ;  some- 
times it  occurs  in  sandstone  or  in  alluvial  soil 
•ierived  from  the  disintegration  of  schistose  rocks, 
localities  for  it*  occurrence  are  the  Ural  Moiin- 
tAia*.  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Brazil,  and  Connecticut.  It 
i-  composed  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  small  pro- 
portions of  ferric  oxide,  titanic  acid,  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium — the  alumina  being  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  chrysoberyl  of  the 
Micients  was  a  different  mineral,  probably  the 
riirysoprase  (q.v.)  of  the  moderns. 

Chr) SOCOlla,  an  ore  of  Copper  (q.v.). 

Chryg'olite  (Gr.,  'golden-stone'),  a  mineral 
composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of 
iron ;  of  a  fine  yellowish-green  colour,  with  vitre- 
ous lustre ;  transparent,  and  having  double  refrac- 
tion ;  in  hardness,  about  equal  to  quartz ;  and 
with  conchoidal  fracture.  It  often  crystallises  in 
four-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  variously  modified. 
Very  fine  specimens  are  brought  from  Egypt  and 
from  some  parts  of  the  East,  also  from  Brazil. 
Chrysolite  is  used  by  jewellers  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  but  is  not  highly  valued.    Olivine,  or  com- 


mon chrysolite,  is  an  important  rock-forming 
mineral.  It  is  dark  yellowish-green  in  colour, 
and  occurs  generally  in  somewhat  rounded  grains 
or  corroded  crystuls  in  some  igneous  rocks,  such 
as  the  basalts.  Occasionally  large  granular  masses, 
which  may  have  a  rectangular  outline,  are  met 
with  in  lavas— some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as 
30  1b. 

Chrysolo'ras  Manuel,  the  first  to  transplant 
Greek  literature  into  Italy,  was  liorn  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  A.D. 
About  the  year  1391  he  was  sent  by  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  John  Paln*nlogus,  to  England  and  Italy 
to  entreat  assistance  against  the  Turks,  and  in 
1397  he  left  his  native  land  and  went  to  Florence, 
where,  as  teacher  of  Greek  literature,  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  admired.  Leonardo  Bruno, 
I'oggiiis,  Philelphus,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  and 
other  eminent  scholars  were  among  his  pupils.  He 
was  after  wards  employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XII.  in 
nn  attempt  to  promote  a  union  of  the  Greek  with 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  1413  went  with  John 
XXIII.  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  he  died 
141.5.  His  chief  work  was  Erotemnta,  a  Greek 
grammar  (Venice,  1484).  — Manuel  Chrysoloras 
must  be  distinguished  from  his  nephew,  John 
CilHYsoLORAs,  who  also  taught  Greek  in  Italy. 

Chrysoinel.u  See  Colorado  Beetle. 

Chrysophane,  a  medicament  valued  in  the  __u 
treatment  of  Psoriasis  (q.v.),  is  derived  from 
rhubarb  and  andira,  with  other  herbs. 

Chrysophylluin.   See  Stab  Apple,  Sapo- 

TACE<E. 

Chrysoprase  is  a  valuable  variety  of  chalce- 
dony, prized  more  highly  as  a  precious  stone  on  the 
Continent  than  in  tliis  country.  It  is  of  a  tine 
leek  or  apple-green  colour  in  choice  specimens,  but 
inferior  ones  exhibit  other  shades  of  green,  and  it  is 
sometimes  spotted  with  yellowish-brown.  It  is  often 
set  in  a  circlet  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  apt  to  lose  its  colour  through  time, 
particularly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place. 

Chrysops.  See  Cleg. 

Chrys'ostom,  St  John  (Gr.  Chrytostdmos, 

*  golden-mouthed  ; '  so  named  from  the  splendour  of 
his  eloquence),  was  born  at  Antioch  alsmt  347  A.D. 
His  mother,  Anthusa,  was  a  pious  woman,  wholly 
devoted  to  her  son,  who  grew  up  under  her  loving 
instructions  into  an  earnest,  gentle,  and  serious 
youth,  passing  through,  as  Keander  significantly 
observes,  none  of  those  wild,  dark  struggles  with 
sinful  passions  which  left  an  incfTaecalde  impress 
on  the  soul  of  Augustine,  and  gave  a  sombre  colour- 
ing to  his  whole  theology.  He  studied  oratory 
uuder  the  famous  heathen  rhetorician,  Lilianius, 
and  began  the  career  of  an  advocate :  but,  soon 
dissatisfied  with  this,  he  placed  himself  for  three 
years  under  the  instruction  of  Bishop  Meletius,  by 
whom  in  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  baptised 
and  ordained  an  anagndsttis  or  '  Reader.'  After 
six  years  spent  as  a  monk  in  the  mountains  near 
Antioch,  an  illness  forced  him  to  return  in  380  to 
that  city,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Meletius  in  381,  and  presbyter  by  Bishop  Flavianus 
in  386.  The  eloquence,  earnestness,  and  practical 
tone  of  his  preaching  excited  the  attention  of  Jews, 
heathens,  and  heretics,  and  secured  for  him  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  orator  of  the  ancient 
church.  In  398  the  Emperor  Arcadius  elevated 
him  to  the  archiepiscopate  of  Constantinople. 
Chrysostom  immediately  began  to  restrict  the 
expenditure  in  which  his  predecessors  had  indulged, 
and  bestowed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  revenues  on 
hospitals  and  other  charities  that  he  gained  the 
surname  of  'John  the  Almoner.'  He  also  en- 
deavoured to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and 
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sent  monks  as  missionaries  into  Sevthia,  Persia, 
Palestine,  and  other  lands.  His  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties,  especially  in  reproof  of  vices,  excited 
the  enmity  of  the  patriarch  Thcophilus  and  of 
the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who  succeeded  in  deposing 
and  Kan isl ii til'  him  from  the  capital  in  403.  He 
was  soon  recalled,  to  l»e  banished  again  in  404. 
After  a  short  stav  at  Nicica,  he  was  removed  to 
the  little  town  of*  Cocusus,  in  the  desert  parts  of 
the  Taurus  Mountains.  Even  here  his  zeal  was 
not  ahated.  He  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Persians  and  (Joths  in  the  neighliourhood,  and 
wrote  the  seventeen  letters  or  rather  moral  essays 
to  Olympias,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  a  treatise 
on  the  proposition — '  None  can  hurt  the  man  who 
will  not  hurt  himself.'  The  intercession  of  Inno- 
cent I.  of  Rome  and  the  Emperor  Honorius  only 
moved  Arcadius  to  order  that  he  should  l>e  more 
remotely  banished  to  Pityus  on  the  Euxine,  at  the 
verv  verge  of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire.  Accord- 
ingly, the  old  man  was  made  to  travel  on  foot,  and 
with  his  luire  head  excised  to  a  hurtling  sun.  This 
cruelty  proved  fatal.  Chrysostom  died  on  the  way 
at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  September  14,  407  A.D., 
hlessing  (Jod  with  his  dying  lips.  A  sect  sprang 
up  after  his  death  called  Johannists,  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  successors ;  nor  did  they  return 
to  the  general  communion  till  438,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop Pioclus  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  Issly  of  the  saint  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  was  solemnly  interred, 
the  emperor  himself  publicly  imploring  the  pardon 
of  Heaven  for  the  crime  o'f  his  parents,  Arcadius 
and  Eudoxia.  The  (Ireek  Church  celebrates  the 
festival  of  Chrysostom  on  the  13th  of  Novemlwr; 
the  Roman,  on  the  27th  of  January.  St  Chry- 
sostom's  works  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of 
Homilies  on  parts  of  Scripture  ami  points  of  doctrine ; 
Commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible,  part  of  which 
have  perished ;  Epistles  addressed  to  various 
people ;  Treatise*  on  different  subjects,  such  as 
Providence,  the  Priesthood,  and  tlie  like ;  and 
Liturgies.  Of  these  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as 
the  most  studied,  are  the  Homilies,  which  are 
rightly  held  to  be  superior  to  everything  of  the 
kind  in  ancient  Christian  literature.  Thomas 
Aquinas  said  he  would  not  give  in  exchange  those 
on  St  Matthew  for  the  whole  city  of  Paris.  Here 
his  exegesis  is  sound,  practical,  and  very  '  English,' 
in  Cardinal  Newman's  phrase.  In  general  he 
reject*  the  allegorical  system  of  interpretation,  and 
adheres  to  the  grammatical,  Itasing  his  doctrines 
and  sentiments  on  a  rational  apprehension  of  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  He  is,  however,  far  from  lieing 
a  bibliolater.  He  recognised  the  presence  of  a 
human  element  in  the  Bible  as  well  as  a  divine  : 
and,  instead  of  attempting  by  forced  and  artificial 
hypotheses  to  reconcile  what  lie  thought  irreconcil- 
able in  Scripture  statements,  he  frankly  admitted 
the  existence  of  contradictions,  and  sha|>ed  his 
theorv  of  inspiration  accordingly.  But  his  greatest 
excellence  lay  in  that  power,  springing  from  the 
fervour  and  holiness  of  his  heart,  by  which  the 
consciences  of  the  proud,  the  worldly,  and  the 

tirofligatc  were  awakened,  ami  all  were  made  to 
eel  the  reality  of  the  gospel  message.  The  histo- 
rian Sozomen  says  of  him,  that  he  was  '  mighty 
to  speak  and  to  convince,  surpassing  all  the  orators 
of  his  time.'  The  surname  Chrysostom  yvas  first 
applied  some  time  after  his  death,  and  is  first  found 
in  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  in  636. 

The  ls-st  edition  of  St  Chrvsostom's  works  is  that 
of  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  in  13  vols,  folio  (  Paris, 
1718  38;  reprinted  by  the  Abbe  Migne,  Paris.  1863), 
which  was  largely  based  on  the  splendid  edition  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile,"  printed  at  a  cost  of  £8000  (  Eton, 
8  vols.  1613),  '  the  first  work  of  learning  on  a  great 
scale,  says  Hallam,  '  published  in  England.'  Some 


of  the  Homilies  are  translated  in  the  Oxford 
Library  of  the,  Fathers. 

S.  e  the  older  church  historians  ;  and  cf .  the  modem*, 
especially  Nesnder,  both  in  his  History  and  in  his  speci:d 
book  on  St  I'hrysuHtom,  translated  by  J.  C.  Stapleton 
(1838».  See  also  Thierry,  Chrytotton  et  Vlmp^rtitrxa 
Eudoxie  (2.1  ed.  Pan*,  1874):  Newman's  Histoid! 
Sletche*  1873)  ;  W.  R.  W.  SUphen*.  St  r/,rv**fo„i  Hu 
Life  and  7W*  1 1872) ;  R.  W.  Husk,  Life  atui  Times  of 
ChrysoHioin  ( 1885  | ;  and  ¥.  H.  Chase.  Chri/sostom  ( 1887  1. 

ChrysotyiMN  a  photographic  process,  the  result 
Ixdng  produced  mainly  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold.    See  PhoTooraPHY. 

Chllb  (I.euciscus  erphalus),  a  fish  of  the  car], 
family  Cyprinida-,  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
roach,  dace,  bleak,  minnow,  &c  The  colour  is 
bluish-black  on  tiie  upper  parts,  passing  into  white 
Ml  the  bellv  ;  the  cheetcs  and  gill-covers  rich  golden 
yellow.  The  weight  rarely  exceeds  5  lb.  It  i« 
plentiful  in  the  rivers  of  England,  and  occurs  in 
some  of  those  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  in 
Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor.    It  spawns  in  April 


Chub. 


and  May,  and  comes  into  condition  again  by  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  It  prefers  ranid 
water  and  a  clear  liottom,  and  often  hides  in  holes. 
Its  diet  is  very  mixed.  It  is  not  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  The  scales  have  been  used  for 
making  false  jiearls.  See  Pearl.  The  common 
American  chub  is  the  Leucosomus  rhotheus. 

Chubb,  Charles,  locksmith,  was  i»atentee  of 
several  im|M>rtant  improvements  in  'detector'  locks, 
originally  patented  by  his  brother.  Jeremiah  Chubb 
of  Portsea.  in  1818.  He  was  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness at  Winchester  and  Portsea  previous  to  his 
settlement  in  London,  where  he  died,  16th  Mav 
1845.  Under  his  sou  and  successor,  John  Chubb 
(1816-72),  further  patents  yvere  taken  out  and 
improvements  made  in  locks  and  safes,  and  the 
business  was  greatly  develojied.    See  Lock. 

Chllbb,  Thomas,  an  English  deist,  who  wrote 
on  religious  questions  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  was  bom  at  East  Ham  ham  near  Salis- 
bury in  1670.  His  father,  yvho  had  lieen  a  maltster, 
died  early,  consequently  his  children  were  poorly 
educated  and  early  set  to  work.  Thomas  was  first 
apprenticed  to  a  glover  in  Salisbury,  but  his  eye- 
sight liecominj;  weak,  he  became  an  assistant  to  a 
tallow-chandler,  in  which  employment  he  died  in 
1747.  He  had  already  contrived  to  pick  up  con- 
siderable learning,  when  a  perusal  of  the  '  his- 
torical nreface"  to  Winston's  Primitive  Christianity 
Itemed  imi»clled  him  to  write  his  own  tiact.  The 
Supremacy  of  the  Father  Asserted,  yvhieh  Whiston 
helped  him  to  publish  in  1715.  Encouraged  by  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  others,  he  con- 
tinued to  write,  and  a  quarto  volume  of  his  tracts, 
published  in  1730,  made  his  name  known  to  every - 
tHidy.  His  opinions  drifted  nearer  and  nearer  to 
deism,  yet  he  yvent  regularly  to  his  parish  church 
and  regarded  the  mission,  if  not  t lie  person,  of 
Christ  as  divine.  Unfortunately  his  learning  was 
far  inferior  to  his  nntural  ability,  and  his  teaching 
lacks  distinctness  and  consistency.  His  principal 
works  are— .1  Ihscimrse  concerning  Reason  .  .  .  a 
sufficient  Guide  in  matters  of  Religion  (1731);  The 
True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  Asserted  (1738),  fol- 
lowed by  a  defence  against  the  critics  :  An  Enquiry 
I  into  the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Religion,  where* 
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m  it  is  shown  that  Religion  is  founded  on  Nature 
lIJIS);  ait  J  a  Discourse  on  Miracles  (1741).  The 
best  statement  of  his  views  is  contaiued  in  his 
/WAwmoiw  M  urks  (2  vols.  1748). 
^  C hn but,  or  Cm: pat,  a  colony  in  Patagonia, 
•o  named  from  a  river  which  drains  a  large  part 
of  its  area.  The  entrance  to  the  river,  altout  ©oil 
mile*  S.  of  the  river  Plate,  is  had,  hut  the  har 
can  be  crossed  by  vessels  of  from  7  to  12  feet 
ilranght.  It*  principal  interest  lies  in  its  Welsh 
-•n  lenient,  which  has  remained  almost  wholly 
W>]»1|. speaking.  The  tirst  settlers,  151,  arrived  | 
in  July  1865.  Epochs  iu  its  history  have  been  the  j 
.tUmdonment  of  the  colony  in  1867  ;  the  subse-  | 
■pient  return  from  New  Bay ;  a  twenty  months'  i 
nearly  complete  isolation  from  the  outer  world,  ter- 
minated in  1871.  The  population,  after  dwindling 
to  130.  rose  to  600  in  1876,  and  1*286  in  1883.  The 
principal  town,  Trerawson,  or  Hawsonville,  altout 
.i  miles  from  the  sea,  is  named  after  I)r  Kawson,  an 
Argentine  statesman.  Frosts  seldom  last  through 
the  day,  fog*  are  infrequent,  English  grain  and 
route  are ^produced,  and  salt  of  good  quality  is 
found.  There  are  a  president  and  council.  A 
niiluray,  43  miles,  ww  made  in  1885-88  from  Trelew 
J-  I'ort  Madryn  on  Nnevo  Bay. 

f  hack- Wills-widow.  See  Whip-poor- 
Will. 

_  <  hudlcigh.  Cape,  is  on  the  north  coast  of 
Labrador,  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson  Strait,  60* 
\1  N.  lat.,  65  25' W.  long. 

Chuiltbul',  a  river  of  Central  India,  rising  in 
the  Vindhyan  Mountains,  at  a  height  of  2019  feet 
thuve  the  sea,  and  entering  the  Jumna,  after  a 
?¥aerally  north-east  course  of  650  miles. 

Cbunaiil,  the  Indian  name  for  a  very  fine  kind 
ot  quicklime  made  from  calcined  shells  or  from  very 
pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with  Betel 

v.i,  and  for  plaster.  When  chunam  is  to  lie  used 
i.ir  plaster,  it  is  mixed  with  line  river-sand,  and 
thoroughly  beaten  up  with  water.  A  little  jaggery 
(coarse  sugar )  is  also  added. 

Chnnar ,  a  town  of  India,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  26  miles  SW.  of  Benares.    The  fortress 
funtains  Warren  Hastings's  house.    Pop.  9148. 
,  (bunder  Sen.  See  B  rah  mo  Somaj. 

Chung-king,  a  Chinese  port  in  Sze-chuen,  on 
"^he  Yang-t*xe,  opened  in  1890.    Pop.  109,000. 

Chopra  (Chapra'i,  a  U>wn  of  Bengal,  on  the 
<-rt>gra,  a  mile  from  the  Ganges.   Pop.  ( 1891 )  57,352. 

Chuqtiisa'ca,  or  Store,  capital  of  Bolivia,  is 
<<itnated  on  a  mountain-closed  tableland,  8825  feet 
tbore  the  sea,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Pilco- 
mayo.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  though 
it*  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  is  well  built, 
and  Ija*  a  magnificent  cathedral,  a  small  university, 
&  Latin  school,  and  a  hospital.  Owinu  to  its  mild 
climate,  many  of  the  richer  miners  of  Potosi  winter 
tiere.  The  27,000  inhabitants  are  mostly  a  mixture 
'■i  Spaniards  and  Quichua  Indians.  Chnquisaca  was 
founded  in  1539  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Peruvian 
t"*n  of  the  same  name,  and  was  for  a  time  called 
rt'tdwi  de  la  Plata,  from  the  rich  silver-mines  in 
lite  neighlmuring  mountains ;  but  the  Peruvian 
name  signifying  4  bridge  of  gold '  was  soon  re- 
stored. The  second  name,  Sucre,  is  derived  from 
the  general  who  in  I>eceml>er  1824  fought  and 
»on  the  last  great  battle  for  colonial  independence 
at  Ayacncho. — The  southern  territory  of  the  same  j 
name  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  ; 
*uic!i  extemls  to  the  Brazilian  frontier.  The 
eartern  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  wild  Indian 
tribes,  and  is  low-lying  anu  unwholesome ;  the 
climate  of  the  west,  among  the  ofl'shoot*  of  the 
Eastern  Cordilleras,  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
Ansa,  40,000  *q.  n>.  ;  population  (1900)  290,000,  | 


not  inclusive  of  some  50,000  Indians  in  the  eastern 
plains. 

CtmquitO,  a  town  of  Peru,  once  capital  of  a  _^ 

province,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca.  \ 
Pop.  5000. 

Chlir.   See  CoiRE. 

Church,  the  whole  body  of  Christians;  the 
Christian  place  of  worship  ;  the  clergy ;  or  a  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  kyriakon,  'belonging  to  the  Lord,'  and  that 
from  kyrtos,  '  lord  : '  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  is  circf, 
the  Scottish  kirk,  the  ( Jcrman  kirc/ie.  The  kyriakon, 
the  original  name  of  the  place  of  assembly,  meant 
accordingly  'the  Lord's  house.'  The  Christian 
Church,  like  every  other  society,  must  have  a 
certain  constitution  and  rules  according  to  which  ita 
all  airs  are  administered.  It  is  disputed,  however, 
among  Christians,  how  far  this  constitution  has 
been  defined,  or  these  rules  prescribed  bv  divine 
authority,  and  how  far  they  have  been  left  to  the 
discretion  of  men.  The  form  of  church  government 
depends  primarily  on  the  idea  entertained  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  agree  that  many  congregations  are 
to  be  united  under  a  common  government ;  but 
this,  according  to  Episcopalians,  should  be  more  or 
less  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  bishops,  who  are 
superior  to  the  mere  pastors  of  congregations; 
while  according  to  Presbyterians  it  should  be 
carried  on  by  ministers  and  elders  of  these  congre- 
gations meeting  for  this  purpose  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  Congregationalists,  or  Independents, 
place  all  church  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  each  congregation  and  the  office- 
bearers whom  it  has  elected.  This  theory  of 
church  government  i»  maintained  by  many  Baptists 
and  others  who,  for  various  reasons,  assume  uiirer- 
ent  denominations.  Sec  Bishop,  PRESBYTER1AN- 
ISM.  INDEPENDENTS,  METHODISTS. 

The  present  article  is  mainly  devoted  to  church 
architecture.  A  general  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  will  be  found  in  this  work 
under  the  head  of  CHURCH  History,  while  the 
various  sections  forming  the  great  Christian  com- 
munions are  treated  in  separate  art  icles — the  Church 
of  England  at  England,  as  is  that  of  Scotland  at 
Scotland;  again  the  Church  of  Home  will  lie 
found  at  Human  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Eastern  Church  at  Gkeek  Church.  Here  we  may 
merely  note  the  self-explanatory  names  of  the 
following  active  organisations  within  the  bosom 
of  the  Anglican  Church:  the  Church  Associa- 
tion ( found ed  1865  for  the  maintenance  of  Informa- 
tion principles);  Church  Congresses  (annual  since 
1800);  Church  Building  Society  (1818);  Church 
Defence  Institution  (1886,  to  counteract  the  agita- 
tion for  disestablishment);  Church  Missionary 
Society  (founded  1799;  see  Missions);  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society  ( 1836,  to  maintain  curates  and 
lay  agents  in  densely  ]>opulated  districts);  the 
English  Church  Union  (1859,  to  uphold  Anglo- 
Catholic  principles). 

I'nder  Basilica  some  account  is  given  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  primitive  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  or  place  of  assembly  originated,  and 
whence  it  derived  its  characteristic  features.  In 
course  of  time  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  increased, 
and  a  complete  hierarchy,  with  a  fixed  liturgical 
service,  became  established.  The  simple  a]  use  was 
now  no  longer  sufficient,  and  the  presbytery  or 
place  for  the  clergy  was  enlarged.  This  was  effected 
in  various  ways,  sometimes  by  the  erection  of  a 
low  inclosure  "or  choir  extending  from  the  pres- 
bytery or  raised  part  in  front  of  the  apse,  into  the 
nave.  This  '  bema '  or  choir  served  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  clergy  and  singers,  and  to  it  were 
attached  on  either  side  two  pulpits  or  ambones. 
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from  which  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  were  read  to 
the  worshippers  assemhled  round  the  three  open 
sidos*  1^  i  j  j  \  *  y  1 1  ^imm^^^— n  i c n  d  i  j  j  <  t  ^\  !  1 1 1 1  ^  ^.  .  i  ^  i  \  1 1 1 
the  ancient  hasilica  of  San  Clemente  in  Rome. 

In  other  instances  the  apse  is  lengthened  east- 
wards so  as  to  provide  additional  space.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  plan  occurs  at 
S.  Apollinare  in  Clause,  near 
Ravenna.  In  the  Basilican 
churches  the  nave  remained  as 
at  first,  a  long  simple  hall, 
with  side  aisles — in  which  the 
congregation  assembled,  the 
men  on  one  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  Mean- 
while in  the  East  the  use  of 
the  dome  had  caused  the  in- 
troduction of  a  variety  of 

(dans,  and  in  particular  the 
orm  of  the  (Jrcek  cross,  which 
was  conveniently  roofed  by  a 
large  central  dome  and  four 
%  ^N^h^pti  «»t«idiary  domes  over  the  four 
S  T,  South  Transept,  arms  of  the  cross.  Tins  plan 
suggested  the  transept  or 
portion  with  high  roof  at  right  angles  to  the  nave ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  wide  space  in  the 
Hasilican  churches  between  the  nave  and  apse, 
in  which  stood  the  altar,  might  also  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  form  a  transept.  The  al>ove  is  what 
actually  happened  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
Venetian  merchants  introduced  the  above  Greek 
domed  design  at  Perigueux,  where  thev  had  repro- 
duced in  the  11th  century  a  copv  of  St  Mark's 
of  Venice ;  and  we  find  in  the  churches  of  that 
district  a  transept  introduced  from  an  early  period, 
having  several  apses  to  the  east,  and  side  aisles  like 
the  nave. 

It  was  especially  necessary  in  the  churches  of  the 
monasteries  that  there  should  be  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  the  monks  in  the  portion  of  the  church  set 
apart  for  them.  This  probably  led  to  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  choir,  but  in  the  earlier  Cistercian 
churches,  although  the  transept  is  introduced,  there 
is  no  projection  to  the  east  except  the  central  and 
side  apses.  But  when  the  plan  of  the  '  cross ' 
church,  however  it  may  have  l»een  invented,  had 
been  developed,  the  idea  s]>eedily  claimed  attention, 
and  its  symbolical  significance  recommended  its 
adoption.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  during 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  early  Gothic 
style  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  when  most  of 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  northern  France 
were  rebuilt,  they  were  almost  all  constructed 
without  transept^  the  object  apparently  being  to 
concentrate  the  attention  on  the  one  important 
point,  the  high  altar.  It  was  in  the  monastic  churches 
that  the  transept  was  chiefly  develojied. 

Along  with  this,  another  feature,  which  had  first 
been  introduced  in  the  south,  was  worked  out  and 
perfected  by  the  northern  architects— viz.  the  earn  - 
ing of  the  aisle  round  the  apse,  so  as  to  convert  the 
latter  from  lieing  a  simple  half-cylinder,  roofed  with 
a  semi-dome,  into  a  circular  or  octagonal  east  end, 
supported  on  a  screen  of  pillars,  behind  which  was 
the  surrounding  aisle,  with  its  radiating  chapels, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  apse  was  carried  up  the 
full  height  of  the  choir,  which  it  terminated  with 
a  brilliant  east  end.  Mr  Fergusson  supposes  that 
this  '  chevet,'  or  splendid  eastern  termination  of 
French  Gothic  churches,  was  the  result  of  the 
absorption  of  a  circular  edifice  into  the  church. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  church  owes  several  of 
its  features  to  this  system  of  absorption.  Origin- 
ally the  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  consisted 
of  the  church  or  hasilica,  at  the  west  end  of  which 
was  an  atrium  or  open  court,  having  a  circular  or 
octagonal  baptistery  opening  from  it  opposite  the 


door  to  the  church.  In  Germany  the  atrium  was 
roofed  in  and  l>ecame  part  of  the  church,  while  the 
western  hantisterv  was  also  alisorlied  into  the  one 
chief  edifice,  and  became  the  western  apse  so  com- 
mon in  that  country.  But  it  had  also  been  cus- 
tomary to  build  occasional  churches  of  a  circular 
form  in  imitation  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  In  Germany  and  else- 
where a  choir  was  added  to  these  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy,  but  in  France  the  circular  church  was  re 
tained  by  the  clergy  as  the  choir,  and  a  nave  was  con 
structed  in  connection  with  it  for  the  people.  The 
fine  effect  of  the  circular  termination  was  thus  seen, 
and  had  only  to  be  seen  to  lx;  immediately  adopted. 
Besides  the  chapels  radiating  from  the  'chevet,' 
numerous  others  were  gradually  introduced,  extend- 
ing beyond  the  aisles  ;  the  height  of  the  main  struc- 
ture was  increased,  and  great  windows  were  in- 
serted in  the  clerestory,  till  the  interior  presented  a 
glowing  vision  of  rich  colour  and  endless  variety  of 
perspective. 

Such  was  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  such  is  the  general 
form  it  still  retains  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  great  changes  of  style  through 
which  it  has  passea  from  the  13th  to  the  19th 
century.  Since  the  Reformation  a  new  form 
of  church  has  been  introduced.  The  ancient  tradi- 
tions were  no  longer  held  sacred  by  Protestants, 
and  a  style  of  building  adapted  to  the  new- 
mode  of  service  was  called  for.  Hence  arose  the 
arrangements  of  the  numerous  churches  designed  by 
Sir  C.  Wren,  Giblw,  and  others  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  These  consist  of  a  great  hall  with  a 
gallery  running  along  the  two  sides  and  west  end, 
with  a  large  window  or  apse  at  the  east  end.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  the  plan  of  the  medieval 
church  has  frequently  been  again  resorted  to,  both 
in  England  and  the  United  States ;  but  among 
Presbyterians,  Indej>endent8,  and  many  others,  the 
modern  plan  of  a  hall  designed  with  galleries  so  a* 
to  contain  a  numerous  congregation,  having  the 
i  pulpit  placed  in  the  most  prominent  position,  U 
still  the  most  generally  used. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  size 
of  some  of  the  great  churches  of  the  world,  giving 
in  feet  their  total  length,  breadth  at  transept,  and 
height  of  spire  or  tower  or  dome  : 

Ltnytu.  Tni.»'/..  Bj.irt. 

I'.  t.  -  •.  I!  'ii,    NO  500  43i 

Cathedral  of  Florence   630  32S  3-0 

Milan  Cathedral.....   600  284  400 

Cologne  Cathedral   4*5  288  51i 

Stnaburg  Oithedral   S64  474 

Antwerp  Cathedral   600  180  460 

Amiens  Cathedral     442  194  S3 

Notre  Dame,  Paris   400  150  204 

St  I'aul'it,  London   610  282  404 

St  Sophia  s,  Constantinople   246  ..  183 

Cant.rt.ury  Cathedral   530  124  235 

V.:.k  Mir.v..    6tt  222  213 

Westminster  Abbey   600  lsfl  lt» 

Salisbury  Cathedral   474  229  404 

Glasgow  Catlndtml   819  ..  225 

8t  Patrick  s  Cathedral,  New  York  .  832  174  328 

Churches  vary  of  course  in  accordance  with  their 
importance  and  size.  The  largest  are  the  metro- 
politan and  cathedral  churches,  then  the  con- 
ventual, the  collegiate,  and  the  parish  churches ; 
but  although  they  vary  in  magnitude  and  richness, 
they  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  and 
follow  one  idea. 

The  annexed  ground-plan  of  Durham  Cathedral 
shows  the  various  parts  of  one  of  the  most  perfect 
medieval  structures  in  England,  with  the  names 
attached  to  the  different  portions,  which  Mill  l» 
descril)ed  under  their  respective  headings.  See 
Aislk,  Apse,  Basilica,  Clerestory,  Triforium, 
&c.  Plans,  sections,  or  other  illustrations  of  other 
important  churches  will  be  found  at  Byzantini 
Architecture,  Gothic  Architecture,  Lou- 
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BARD    ARCHITECTURE,    RENAISSANCE,  RHENISH 

Architecture,  &c,  where  much  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  developments  of  church  huilding  falls 
to  be  given.    For  the  historical  succession  of  the 


iUILDINCl 
rOAMCRLY  PAi  r 

or  ?ne  »*io*y 

ANO  OLANERY 


Oronnd-pUn  of  Durham  Cathedral. 

style*,  see  ARCHITECTURE  ;  see  also  the  articles 
and  illustrations  at  AMIKNS,  ANTWERP,  BOSTON, 
Bcrcos,  Canterbury,  Cologne,  Durham,  Exe- 
ter, Lincoln,  Moscow,  Peterborough,  Salis- 
bury,  Ulm,  Westminster,  York,  &c. 

Church,  Richard  William,  Dean  of  St  Paul's 
from  1871,  was  born  at  Lisbon,  25th  April  1815.  He 
took  a  first-class  at  Oxford  in  1836,  and  soon  after 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  From  1853  he 
held  the  rectory  of  Whatley,  near  Frome.  In  1854 
be  published  his  scholarly  Essays  and  Reviews. 
His  university  sermons  (1876-78)  in  a  volume 
entitled  Human  Life  and  it*  Condition*  ( 1878),  the 
series  of  St  Panfs  and  Oxford  sermons  in  The 
'U/U  of  Civilisation  (1880).  and  the  live  St  Paul's 
sermons  forming  The  Discipline  of  the  Christian 
Character  (18H5),  are  profound  contributions  to 
religious  thought.  Other  works  are  his  Life  of  St 
Atuielm  (1871),  an  amplification  of  two  essays  in 
bis  first  volume  ;  The  Beginnings  of  the  Middle  Age* 
(  1877 ),  an  introduction  to  the  series  of  *  Epochs  of 
Modern  History;'  Dante:  an  Essay,  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  De  Monorchia  by  his  only  son,  F.  J. 
Church,  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  who  died  in 
1888 ;  Spenser  {  1879 ),  and  Bacon  [  1884 ),  two  of  the 
best  books  in  the  series  of  •  English  Men  of  Letters.' 
His  occasional  essays  or  lectures  on  such  subjects 
as  MonLaigne,  Brittanv,  Cassiodnrus,  the  sacred 
poetry  of  early  religions*  the  PensfeJi  of  Pascal  and 


Bishop  Andrewes,  and  on  the  Oxford  movement 
(1891)  are  also  very  valuable.  His  Bneon,  Spenser, 
St  Anselm,  Dante,  and  some  of  his  essay*  were  re- 
printed in  1888  (5  vols.).  His  VUlnr/e  Senium*  were 
published  in  1*1*2."  He  die.)  !»th 
l)cceml>er  18W).  See  Lifv  and  Let- 
ters, edited  by  Ids  danghter  {  IS!<4  ). 
-  He  was  a  nephew  of  Slit 
Richard   Cm  m  h  (17«'»  1*73), 

born  at  Cork  of  (.Quaker  parentage, 
who  hud  lK?eoine  C.  H.  (lSl."j|  and 
K  ('.  II.  (  1*15),  and  had  been  in 
the  Neai-olitan  service,  when  in 
1KJ7  he  became  gcneralis>iino  to 
the  instilment  Cieekc.  He  died  at 
Athens.  See  Lives  l.\  Lane  Poole 
(  1MM))  and  K.  M.  "'In'in  li  (  iNlto). 

fliurch.  States  uy  thk,  or 

1'Al'AL  STATKS.  stretched  from 
the  l'o  to  near  Naples,  ami  in  1S.VJ 
had  an  area  of  15. ,74  mj.  in.  and  a 
pop.  of  3,000,000.  It  was  divided 
I<»i  administrative  purpose*  into 
twenty  districts,  including  the 
C'omnrea  of  Home  :  six  legations, 
among  l  hem  those  of  Bologna 
and  Ravenna  ;  and  thirteen  dele- 
gations, including  Aneoini  and 
Perugia.  More  general  divisions 
were  the  llmntujna ,  I  iniina,  and 
the  Marrh  of  Anemia.  The  war 
of  lt»59  and  the  popular  vote  of 
1800  left  the  pope  only  the  Co 
niarca  of  Home,  the  legation  of 
Yelletri,  and  the  delegations  of 
Civita  Veeehia,  Frosinotie.  and 
Yiterbo,  so,,   m.   in  ex  lent, 

with  a  j>op.  of  about  7<K>,<MX>,  the 
rest  lteing  united  with  Italy.  The 
tem]>oral  jsrwer  of  the  popes  origi- 
nated in  a  gift  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  by  Pepin  to  Pope  Stephen 
II.,  and  it  reached  its  greatest 
extent  under  Innoeent  111.  (  I  M »X— 
1216).  The  withdrawal  of  the 
French  garrison  of  Rome  in  1S70 
led  to  the  final  downfall  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power.  See  Poi'K, 
Italy. 

f  hureh-ale,  a  kind  of  church  festival  in  old 
England  at  which  ale  was  drunk  liberally.  The 
name  is  obviouslv  compounded  like  bridal  =  bride- 
ale,  scut-ale,  clerh  ale,  bid-ale,  &c.  The  church  ales 
were  usually  held  upon  Whitsuntide,  and  two  per- 
sons were  chosen  l>eforehand  to  preside  over  the 
feast,  and  divide  nut  the  victuals  and  drink  volun- 
tarily contributed  bv  the  parishioners.  Sometimes 
the  drink  whieh  hail  Iwen  brewed  from  malt  given 
by  the  parishioners  was  sold  about  Whitsunday  at 
the  church  for  the  support  of  orphans  and  poor,  the 
repair  of  the  church,  and  similar  objects.  The 
practice  of  holding  church-ales  with  the  correspond- 
ing games  was  denounced  by  the  Puritans,  and  is 
not  overlooked  in  Stubbs'  Anatomic  of  Abuses. 

Church  Discipline  ( Disciplina  eccJesiastiea ), 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  in  dealing  with 
such  of  its  office-bearers  and  members  as  have  by 
public  scandal  caused  hindrance  to  its  common 
spiritual  life.  Its  Scripture  authority,  resting  on 
such  passages  as  Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  15  (et  seg.), 
is  further  enforced  in  Paul's  epistles  and  in  the 
gospel  and  epistles  of  John.  Under  the  Decian 
persecution  there  was  so  much  ajawtaey  that  special 
rules  became  fixed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Lapsed 
(q.v.),  which  remained  in  force  till  the  5th  century. 
But  the  great  strictness  with  whieh  Penance  (q.v.) 
was  enforced  led  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  it 
became  customary  for  penitents  to  be  restored 
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Bimply  on  their  producing  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion (libelli  pacis)  from  person*  who  hud  confessed 
Christ.  The  Montanists,  however,  maintained 
that  those  who  had  lieen  once  excommunicate<i 
should  pass  their  whole  life  in  the  status pttnitentiiK, 
and  the  Novatians  denied  that  the  Church  possessed 
the  right  to  assure  the  Lapsi  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  which  only  God  could  grant.  The  Donatists 
(q.v. )  could  not  arrest  the  gradual  secularisation 
iif  discipline.  By  the  6th  century  |ienances  liegan 
to  lie  commuted  for  certain  fixed  taxes.  In  the 
Western  Church,  after  puhlic  penances  hud  l>eeome 
rare,  other  punishments  took  their  place,  partly 
derived  from  the  exercises  of  earlier  asceticism, 
partly  from  the  usages  of  Frankish  law.  The 
episcopal  Mijt.fi  of  Charles  the  Great  combined  the 
functions  of  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  court,  and  i 
allowed  church  punishments  to  be  compounded  for 
monev.  From  the  time  of  <!regory  the  Great  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  (q.v.)  had  been  a  dogma  of 
the  Church :  and  Peter  l^omhard  und  other 
scholastics  built  on  it  the  theory  of  Indulgences 
(q.v.),  which  was  confirmed  by  Clement  VI.  in 
1343.  The  extreme  punishments  in  the  middle 
ages  were  the  Greater  Excommunication  up  v.)  for 
the  individual,  and  Interdict  (q.v.)  for  the  com- 
munity. The  churches  of  the  Reformation  held 
that  '  the  power  of  the  keys'  belonged  to  the  whole 
Church,  by  which  it  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
regularly  called  servants  of  the  Word.  They 
rejected  Auricular  Confession  (q.v.)  and  the  whole 
system  of  Satisfactions  and  Indulgences ;  restrict- 
ing the  sphere  of  their  church  discipline  to  matters  j 
of  social  morality,  and  its  enforcement  simply  to 
spiritual  admonition  and  partial  or  complete 
exclusion  from  the  sacraments  and  offices  of  the 
Church.  The  Lutheran  Church  rejected  the  Greater 
Excommunication  as  a  merely  secular  punishment 
witli  which  the  servants  of  the  Church  had  nothing 
to  do  ;  but  retained  the  Lesser,  simply  as  a  means 
of  moral  training.  Though  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
adhered  firmly  to  the  participation  of  the  whole 
congregation  in  the  imposition  of  excommunica- 
tion, yet,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the 
consistorial  system,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
consistories  in  the  different  states.  In  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  it  fell  gradually  into  disuse. 
The  Reformed  Church  laid  greater  stress  on  con- 
gregational discipline.  Zwingli  assigned  it  to  the 
civil  magistrate  of  the  Christian  state ;  Calvin,  on 
the  other  hand,  referred  it  to  the  Presbvtery  (q.v.). 
In  Presbyterian  churches  it  is  exercised  by  the 
kirk -session — an  appeal  lying  to  the  presbytery, 
and  from  that  to  the  synod  and  general  assembly. 
The  church  discipline  provided  for  by  the  Canons  of 
the  Church  of  England  has  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse. 

Church  History.  The  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  includes  its  external  history,  which 
treats  of  the  extension  of  the  Church, '  and  its 
relation  to  the  state :  and  internal  history,  which  ; 
is  concerned  with  the  Church's  inner  life,  doctrine, 
worship,  and  constitution.  With  respect  to  time,  1 
the  Church's  history  is  usually  divided  into  three 
periods— A ncient.  Medieval,  and  Modern.  Its 
Medieval  History  may  be  dated  from  its  establish-  j 
ment  in  union  with  the  new  empire  founded  by 
Charles  the  Great  in  800.  Modern  Church  History 
Ix-gins  with  the  Reformation  ( in  the  view  of  Roman 
Catholic  historians,  with  the  Humanistic  move- 
ment, or  the  discovery  of  America).  Each  of 
these  periods  may  lie  divided  into  two  :  Ancient 
Church  History,  at  the  complete  victory  of  Chris- 
tianity over  Greek  heathenism  under  Constantine 
the  Great ;  Medieval,  at  the  culmination  of  the 
papal  power  under  Innocent  III.  ;  and  Modern,  at 
the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia, 


The  first  of  these  periods  extends  from  Christ 
to  Constantine.  The  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Church  dates  from  the  departure  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  earth  and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (alsiut  33  A.D. ),  the  time  when  the 
first  confessors  of  Christ  exceeded  the  limits  of  a 
private  society,  and  began  to  form  a  public  com- 
munity. Its  nucleus  was  the  first  Jewish  Christian 
community  at  Jerusalem  under  the  *  pillar-apostles' 
James,  Cephas,  and  John.  The  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  which  the  disciples  had  received 
from  the  personal  influence  of  Jesus  was  sealed 
on  their  minds  by  their  faith  in  his  resurrection  ; 
and  their  comprehension  of  his  gospel  is  seen  in 
the  wide  aims  of  their  first  missions,  in  their  pro- 
gressive deliverance  from  legalism,  and  in  the 
belief  that  faith  is  the  essential  element  of  salva- 
tion. As  members  were  quickly  added  to  the 
Church,  especially  from  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
(cnlled  Hellenists,  liecause  they  spoke  Greek),  a 
beginning  of  its  organisation  *  was  made  in  the 
aiijMiintment  of  seven  deacons,  including  the 
Hellenist  Stephen,  the  protomartyr  of  the  Church. 
The  elements  of  the  primitive  faith  were  unified 
and  systematise^  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  aim 
of  whose  life  was  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
world  to  Christ.  He  succeeded  in  emancipating 
the  Gentile  Christian  world  from  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  in  his  three  great  missionary  journeys 
(aliont  40-58  A.D.)  began  the  evangelisation  of 
Europe.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.) 
completed  the  deliverance  of  Christianity  from 
Judaism,  and  gave  the  Church  the  consciousness  of 
a  world-wide  mission.  The  Judaising  Christians 
were  thenceforth  an  insignificant  sect. 

The  Roman  empire  maintained  the  pre-Christian 
view  that  there  could  be  no  worship  of  God  apart 
from  the  corporate  life  of  the  state,  and,  when  the 
early  Christian  Church  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
stale  worship,  it  liecame  a  religio  itlicita,  and 
was  proscrilied  and  persecuted  as  dangerous  to 
society.  To  the  distinguished  ami  learned  Chris- 
tianity was  a  gloomy  infatuation,  to  the  populace 
the  Christians  contempt  for  the  gods  seemed  the 
cause  of  every  public  calamity.  The  tyrannical 
caprice  of  Nero  charged  them  with  the  burning  of 
Rome  (64  A.D. ),  and  persecuted  them  with  revolting 
cruelty.  Under  Donutian  Christianity  was  punished 
as  a  form  of  high-treason.  The  first  regular  decree 
for  legal  procedure  against  the  Christians  was  issued 
by  Trajan.  Under  the  more  tolerant  rule  of  the 
emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Marcus  Aurelius  (117- 
161 ),  the  Christian  congregations  were  organised  as 
Collegia  tenuiurmn  ( 'poor  men's  guilds' ),  or  Collegia 
funeraticia  ( 4  funeral  societies ' ),  and  as  such  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  legalised  existence.  The  vast  cities 
of  their  dead  in  the  catacombs  of  this  period  no- 
where preserve  memorials  of  martyrdom  or  perse- 
cution. The  Christians  had  to  suffer  many  a  local 
persecution,  but,  apart  from  the  temporary  and 
thoughtless  cruelties  of  Nero  and  Donutian — who. 
according  to  Tertullian,  was  '  a  piece  of  Nero  for 
cruelty ' — they  had  the  toleration,  and  sometimes 
the  protection,  of  the  emperors.  Ranke  ascribes 
such  action  especially  to  Antoninus  Pius— 'the  best- 
i mentioned  ami  most  peaceable  among  them,  and 
perhaps  not  without  sympathy  for  Christianity  '— 
whose  reign  he  regards  as  the  culmination  of  the 
Roman  empire.  A  consequence  of  this  tolerant 
liearing  of  the  imperial  power  was  the  peaceful 
liehaviour  of  the  Christians,  who  in  general  rejected 
the  principles  of  Montanus,  which  aimed  at  the  sub- 
version of  the  state.  This  condition  of  affairs  came 
to  an  end  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  no  longer 
able  to  resist  the  popular  ontcry,  suffered  a  perse- 
cution to  take  place  in  several  provinces. 

Aliout  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  the  Christian 
congregations  in  the  Roman  empire  were  consoli- 
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dating  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  which  called 
itself  the  'Great'  or  'Catholic'  (Le.  universal ) 
Church.  By  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  the 
confederation  was  accomplished.  The  Church  was 
now  organised  with  a  hierarchical  constitution 
and  an  elaborately  regulated  worship,  while  the 
New  Testament  canon  was  regarded  as  equally 
authoritative  with  the  Old.  From  250  the  emperors 
whose  political  aims  were  most  akin  to  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Rome  struggled  for  life  anil  death 
with  the  growing  power.  Of  the  times  before 
Decius  Origen  testifies  ( Contra  CeJsum,  iii.  8)  'few 
and  very  easy  to  count  are  those  who  have  died  on 
account  of  the  Christian  religion  ; '  and  Lactantius 
nays  ( Ik  Morte  Persecutor  inn,  iii.  4 ),  '  after  the 
arte  of  the  tyrant  (  Domitian )  hail  been  rescinded, 
the  Church  was  not  only  restored  to  her  pristine 
state,  but  shone  forth  much  more  brightly  ; 
and,  times  following  when  many  good  emperors 
held  the  helm  of  government,  she  suffered  no 
attacks  from  enemies.  .  .  .  But  thereafter  the 
long  peace  was  broken.  For  after  many  years 
the  accursed  beast  (exeerabilt  animal)  Decius  arose 
to  vex  the  Church.'  Under  Decius  began  the  lirst 
aniversal  and  systematic  persecution  of  Christi- 
anity as  a  part  of  the  military  and  religions  policy 
of  the  state.  The  sufferings  of  the  Christians  con- 
tinned  under  Gallus  and  Valerian  till  '20ft,  when 
Gallienus  declared  Christianity  arc/iWo  lieita.  For 
forty  years  the  Church  had  peace,  and  grew  mightily 
on  every  side.  Diocletian  by  four  edicts  of  pro- 
gressive severity,  from  February  303  to  March  304, 
when  he  decreed  torture  for  all  Christians,  put  forth 
a  desperate  effort  to  annihilate  Christianity  in  the 
whole  empire.  At  his  abdication  (May  305)  the 
horrors  of  the  persecution  ended,  except  in  the 
East,  where  they  were  continued  without  mercy  by 
Maximin  Daza.  The  victory  of  Constantino  in  313 
delivered  Christendom  from  this  its  last  and  most 
relentless  persecutor. 

Constantine  saw  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  a  new 
foundation  for  the  unity  of  the  empire,  anil  placed 
Christianity  on  an  equality  with  Paganism  :  under 
his  sons  it  became  predominant.  The  reaction 
under  Julian  ended  with  his  death.  It  was  the 
struggle  with  Gnosticism  that  hail  first  led  the 
Church  to  the  remarkable  development  of  its  dog- 
matic system,  which  gives  its  characteristic  stamp 
to  the  history  of  the  second  period  of  the  ancient 
church.  The  simple  baptismal  confession  hail  be- 
come transformed  into  a  rale  of  faith  giving  fixity 
to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Justin,  Iremeus, 
Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus  had  been  among  its  first 
exponents.  While  in  "the  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  canon  the  Church  possessed  an  abiding 
witness  to  the  'simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,1  the  rule 
of  faith  in  the  course  of  the  3d  century  bad  been 
built  up  in  the  forms  of  the  Greek  nliilosophy  of 
Clement  and  Origen.  The  first  church  synods  had 
been  held  in  Asia  Minor  in  connection  with  the 
Montanist  controversy  about  170;  and  by  the  3d 

provinces  of  the  empire.  The  institution  of  oecu- 
menical councils,  in  which  only  bishops  were  en- 
titled to  vote,  originated  with  Constantine.  The 
controversy  with  respect  to  the  Raster  festival  had 
disturbed  the  Church  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  aniversal  practice  in  Asia  was  to  observe  the 
exact  day  of  the  month  (the  14th  Nisan),  while 
the  usage  of  Alexandria  and  Palestine  and  the 
West  was  to  celebrate  the  Passion  always  on  a 
Friday,  and  the  Resurrection  on  a  Sunday.  This 
controversy  was  finally  laid  at  rest  by  the  CEcu- 
menica)  Council  of  Nicara  in  325.  Trinitarianism 
pained  its  first  victory  over  Arianism  at  Nica»a  by 
the  combined  influence  of  Athanasius  and  Con- 
stant iae,  and  completed  its  triumph  at  the  second 
(Ecumenical  Council  (at  Constantinople)  in  381. 


After  this  the  Church  was  distracted  with  con- 
troversies about  the  views  of  Origen  (394-438), 
the  Apollinarian  controversy  (362-381),  the  dis- 
putes between  the  schools  of  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria (381-428),  the  Nestorian  controversy  (428- 
444),  the  Monophysite  controversy  (444-553),  the 
Monothelete  controversy  (633-680),  and  the  Icono- 
clastic controversy  (726-842).  These  discussions 
originated  in  the  Eastern  Church,  while  in  the 
West  the  theological  interest  centred  on  the  great 
conflict  between  Augustinianism  and  Pelagianism 
(412-529).  The  tyrannical  interference  of  the 
Eastern  emperors  in  the  controversies  of  the  Church, 
their  supremacy  in  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  and 
their  penal  enforcement  of  doctrinal  decrees,  led 
to  infinite  confusion  in  the  relations  between  church 
and  state,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  ambitious 
policy  of  the  popes,  ami  for  the  final  breach  between 
the  churches  of  the  East  and  West. 

While  these  age-long  controversies  kept  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state  continually  strained, 
Paganism  was  steadily  suppressed.  Orthodox  Chris- 
tianity in  union  with  the  state  soothed  the  declining 
years  of  the  ancient  empire  ;  but  could  not  prevent 
the  conquest  of  Rome  bv  Alaric  the  Goth.  Its  ad- 
vance in  Persia  was  checked  by  political  persecution 
liefore  the  advent  of  Islam,  which  sulisequently  over- 
whelmed the  Christianity  of  the  East.  In  the  West, 
however,  Christianity  rose  with  renewed  vigour  from 
the  ruin9  of  the  old  empire,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  nations.  The  Teutonic 
conquerors  of  Gaul  and  Italy  were  Christians  tafnre 
their  invasion  of  those  countries.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors  of  England  were  heathens.  A  century 
and  a  half  after  their  settlement  Christian  mission- 
aries gained  a  footing  in  the  south  and  north,  and 
within  a  century  from  the  landing  of  Augustine  the 
English  kingdoms  had  embrnced  Christianity.  In 
the  general  declension  of  political  faith  under  the 
decaying  Roman  emnire,  the  social  power  once 
held'bv  the  officials  of  Rome  had  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  bishops.  In  the 
lawlessness  and  disorder  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
these  representatives  of  the  claims  of  moral  order 
and  human  brotherhood  were  the  trusted  mediators 
lietween  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  and 
exercised  a  constant  influence  during  peace  and 
war.  But  this  great  authority  over  the  new  nations 
brought  aloiiK  with  it  much  injury  to  religion. 
Discipline  declined  as  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
clergy  increased. 

The  third  period  of  the  Church's  history  extends 
from  Charles  the  Great  to  Innocent  III.  4  At  the 
commencement  of  the  8th century,' says Ranke,  'on 
the  one  side  Mohammedanism  threatened  to  over- 
spread  Italy  and  Gaul,  and  on  the  other  the  ancient 
idolatry  of  Saxony  and  Friesland  once  more  forced 
its  way  across  the  Rhine.  In  this  peril  of  Christian 
institutions,  a  youthful  prince  of  Teutonic  race, 
Charles  Martel,  arose  as  their  champion.'  By  his 
great  victory  of  Tours  (732)  a  final  check  was  given 
to  the  advance  of  the  Saracens  in  the  West,  and 
Christendom  and  civilisation  were  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  Islam.  The  subjugation  of  the  Saxons  by 
Charles  the  Great  was  the  toilsome  work  of  thirty- 
two  years  (772-804),  and  their  Christianisation  was 
secured  by  the  castles,  towns,  mission-stations,  and 
monasteries  which  the  conqueror  planted  in  their 
country.  Under  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  the 
Franks  from  the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  the 
temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy  was  founded. 
The  legend  of  the '  Donation  of  Constantine,'  bestow- 
ing imperial  power  and  dignities  upon  the  pope, 
together  with  the  sovereignty  over  Kome  and  all 
Italy,  and  the  countries  of  the  West,  was  invented 
at  Rome  about  730,  and  embodied  in  the  Pseudo- 
Isidnrian  decretals  (about  850).  It  was  con- 
tested by  few  in  the  middle  ages,  till  Laurentiu* 
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Valla  demonstrated  its  untenability.  For  centuries 
this  clumsy  forgery  formed  one  or  the  supports  of 
the  Papacy  in  its  struggle  for  universal  supremacy. 
The  connection  between  the  churches  of  the  East 
and  West  had  been  already  loosened  by  the  schism 
of  484-519  during  the  \fonophysite  controversy, 
and  by  the  iconoclastic  policy  of  the  emperors 
from  Leo  to  Theophilos  (717-842).  At  length  the 
progressive  centralisation  of  the  Western  Church 
under  the  Roman  see,  to  whose  authority  the 
'(ecumenical  bishops'  of  Constantinople  could  not 
Kuhmit,  and  in  the  11th  century  the  transfer  by  the 
Bulgarians  of  their  allegiance  from  Constantinople 
to  Home,  led  to  a  final  rupture.  The  patriarch 
I'hotius  already  in  887  laid  down  the  dogmatic 
basis  of  the  Schism  as  consisting  in  the  western 
deviations  from  the  dogmas,  customs,  ami  constitu- 
tional forms  of  the  ancient  church,  especially  the 
addition  of  the  '  hlioque '  clause  to  the  creed  of 
Nic:i>a  and  Constantinople,  teaching  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  not  only  from  the  Father,  but  also 
from  the  Son.  The  severance  was  completed  on 
the  16th  July  1054,  when  the  papal  legates  laid 
the  anathema  on  the  altar  of  St  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  growth  of  Monasticism,  from  the  beginning 
a  lay  movement  in  pursuit  of  the  old  ideal  of 
Christian  perfection,  which  men  felt  that  a 
worldly  priesthood  no  longer  represented,  entered 
at  first  into  competition  with  the  clergy,  but 
gradually  became  subservient  to  Catholic  aims.  In 
the  East,  where  the  contemplative  life  prevailed, 
the  best  function  of  the  monasteries  was  as  nurseries 
of  the  priesthood,  while  the  monks  of  the  West 
christianised  Germany  and  Britain,  cultivated 
wildernesses,  preserved  the  classic  treasures  of 
antiquity,  and  were  the  diligent  teachers  of  the 
common  people.  Above  all  the  monastic  orders, 
the  Benedictines  can  claim  the  glory  of  conspicuous 
services  to  Christian  missions  and  intellectual 
culture.  'In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,'  says 
Gibbon,  '  the  reign  of  the  gospel  and  of  the  Church 
was  extended  over  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  admission  of  the  barbarians  into 
the  pale  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society  delivered 
Europe  from  the  depredations  by  sea  and  land  of 
the  Normans,  Hungarians,  and  Russians.  The 
establishment  of  law  and  order  was  promoted  by 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  rudiments  o*f 
art  and  science  were  introduced  into  the  savage 
countries  of  the  globe.'  In  the  West,  men  held 
that  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  consolidated  by 
Charles  and  Otto  the  Great,  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  ideal  state,  and  that  God  had  two  vicars  on 
earth,  the  emperor  in  temporal  things,  and  the 
pope  in  spiritual  things.  'The  analogy  of  the 
two,'  says  Bryee,  '  made  them  appear  parts  of  one 
great  world -movement  towards  unity  ;  the  coincid- 
ence of  their  boundaries,  which  hod  begun  before 
Coustantine,  lasted  long  enough  after  him  to 
associate  them  indiasolubly  together,  and  make 
the  names  of  Roman  and  Christian  convert- 
ible. .  .  .  The  Holy  Roman  Church  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  are  one  and  the  same  thing  in  two 
aspects ;  and  Catholicism,  the  principle  of  the 
universal  Christian  society,  is  also  Romanism  ;  that 
is,  rests  upon  Rome  as  the  origin  and  type  of  its 
universality,  manifesting  itself  in  a  mystic  dual- 
ism which'  corresponds  to  the  two  natures  of  its 
Founder.  As  divine  and  eternal,  its  head  is  the 
pope,  to  whom  souls  have  l>een  intrusted ;  as 
human  and  temporal,  the  emj>eror,  commissioned  to 
rule  men's  bodies  and  acts.'  In  the  first  half  of  the 
middle  ages  the  Church  l>elieved  herself  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  realisation 
of  the  noblest  ethical  ideal,  and  her  servants  con- 
ceived it  their  highest  duty  to  labour  to  make  the 


whole  field  of  human  life  subject  to  her  supremacy. 
Not  even  the  moral  declension  of  the  Papacy  in 
the  centuries  succeeding  Charles  the  Great,  espe- 
cially during  the  sixty  years'  so-called  Pomocracy 
(904^963).  could  quench*  the  ardour  of  the  Church  s 
faith  in  that  ideal ;  and  the  cloister,  purged  and 
strengthened  by  successive  reforms,  saved  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  by  uniting  in  Gregory  VII.  the 
I  monastic  ideal  of  self-renunciation  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical ideal  of  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
i  At  the  great  Lateran  Council  under  Pope 
Innocent  IIL  in  1215,  the  Catholic  Church  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  power.  Innocent  was  the  sun. 
'  and  from  him  the  princes  of  Christendom  held  their 
■  light  in  fee.  The  Crusaders,  though  unable  to 
!  hold  Jerusalem,  had  enhanced  the  prestige  of  the 
Papacy ;  and  Scholasticism  placed  its  skill  and 
.  learning  at  the  service  of  the  Church.  TheWald- 
!  enses  and  Albigense*  were  to  be  crushed  relent- 
lessly, and  the  Inquisition  was  now  established  for 
their  permanent  repression.  No  persecutions  which 
the  Cnurch  had  ever  suffered  are  to  be  compared  for 
determined  cruelty  with  those  which  in  this  period 
she  inflicted  on  the  heretics  of  southern  France 
and  of  the  Netherlands.  Emperors  and  kings 
might  contend  with  Rome  for  temporal  authority ; 
they  were  ready  to  decree  the  burning  of  heretics 
as  much  as  she  desired.  But  this  unrestricted  sway 
brought  its  own  downfall.  After  the  Papacy  in  the 
;  Avignon  sojourn  (1305-77)  had  become  the  tool 
j  of  French  policy,  and  after  all  the  contrivances  of 
pious  fraud  had  l»cen  resorted  to,  during  the  Schism 
of  1378  to  1409,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  rival  popes 
at  Avignon  and  at  Rome,  the  people  began  to  lose 
faith  in  the  holiness  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  ever 
louder  cry  for  'reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  head 
and  members '  became  irresistible.  The  Schism  of 
thirty  years,  during  which  two  popes  claimed  the 
same  divine  prerogative,  was  the  most  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  doctrine  that  had  obtained  in  the 
Catholic  Church  since  the  time  of  Hildebrend,  that 
the  Papacy  was  the  unifying  centre  of  Christendom. 
The  conviction  gained  ground  that  even  its  autho- 
rity was  subject  to  that  of  an  oecumenical  council. 
In  the  development  of  this  idea  a  twofold  tendency 

f resented  itself.    One  party,  that  of  Gerson  and 
VAilly,  which  prevailed  at  the  councils  of  Pisa  and 
Constance,  regarded  the  council  as  representative 
only  of  the  hierarchy,  and,  while  recognising  the 
Papacy  as  a  divine  institution,  aimed  at  restricting 
the  absolutism  of  the  papal  see  by  the  co-rule  of  a 
i  spiritual  aristocracy,  consisting  of  the  bishops  and 
'  tne  doctors  of  the  universities.    The  other,  mainly 
j  composed  of  German  theologians,  made  the  first 
attempt  within  the  medieval  Church  to  undermine 
|  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  the  Church  by  a 
distinction  between  the  ccclesia  nmvermlu— the 
I  spiritual   community  of   all  believers— and  the 
j  ccclesia  Romana,  of  which  the  po)»e  was  head. 
The  second  party  regarded  this  una  catholica  ccclesia 
alone  as  infallible,  and  held  that  the  council  repre- 
sented not  only  all  classes  of  the  hierarchy,  but  all 
classes  of  Christendom  ;  and  that  church  reform 
was  a  duty  that  fell  to  the  secular  power,  not  only 
the  princes,  but  also  the  entire  body  of  the  laity. 
But  all  the  resolutions  of  the  three  great  re- 
forming councils  were  made  void  by  the  pitiful 
issue  of  the  Council  of  Basel  in  the  Concordat  of 
Vienna  in  1448,  when  the  fnthera  of  the  council 
recognised  Nicholas  V.,  and  received    the  holy 
father's  forgiveness.    Thus  ended  the  last  attempt 
towards  the  reformation  of  the  Church  on  its  old 
foundations. 

At  length  the  teaching  of  the  Lollards  and 
Hussites,  the  failure  of  the  councils,  and  the 
shameless  traffic  in  indulgences ;  the  impotent 
conclusion  of  Scholasticism  that  philosophy  and 
religion  might  both  be  true,  though  contradic- 
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tnrr ;  the  new  art  and  learning  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  the  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  ; 
and  the  widespread  longing  of  the  poor  for  re- 
dress from  the  exactions  of  priests  and  nobles- 
had  prepared  men's  mind*  for  that  great  move- 
ment in  the  16th  century,  which  issued  in  the 
Protestant  churches  and  in  the  division  of  the 
•  hole  of  western  Christendom  into  two  hostile 
camps  down  to  the  present  day.  Luther,  Zwingli, 
Melanchthon,  and  Calvin  were  its  greatest  leaders. 
Ttic  Reformation  called  forth  a  thousand  changes 
in  human  existence.  As  it  passed  from  country  to 
country  in  all  northern  Europe,  it  broke  the  cloister- 
vow,  abolished  celibacy,  confiscated  the  property  of 
the  Church,  founded  secular  schools  for  the  people, 
stripped  the  clergy  of  their  privileges ;  and  the 
philanthropic  duties  and  the  tasks  or  civilisation, 
which  for  centuries  had  l>een  incumbent  on  the 
servants  of  the  Church,  it  gradually  transferred  to 
the  state  and  the  community.  Where  it  triumphed, 
md  even  where  it  was  successfully  resisted,  there 
was  no  sphere  of  life  in  which  its  influence  was  not 
Wt.  The  communistic  movement  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, which  had  been  developed  in  the  midst  of  the 
religious  perplexities  of  Germany,  was  crushed  in 
the  rains  of  Miinster  in  1635,  and  with  the  death  of 
this  prodigal  child  of  the  Reformation '  passed  away 
the  premature  political  socialism  of  the  Reformation 
period.  The  aims  of  the  Papacy,  all  centred  on  its 
political  interests,  were  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  Reformers'  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers  and  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  political  and  humanistic 
period  of  the  Papacy  was  succeeded  by  a  regime 
of  passionate  zeal,  under  which  every  nerve  was 
strained  to  win  back  the  territories  which  had 
shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke.  The  resolutions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63),  subscribed  by  255 
prelates,  separated  for  ever  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  churches,  and  obtained  in  the  latter  the 
authority  of  a  symbolical  book. 

The  Counter- Reformation,  led  everywhere  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  favoured  in  Germany  by  the  Peace  of 
Augsburg  ( 1555),  went  on  with  great  success  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  ft  began  in  Bavaria 
in  1563,  and  quickly  spread  over  southern  Germany. 
But  it  was  in  France  that  the  revived  Roman  Catho- 
licism of  the  16th  century  won  its  first  great  victory. 
The  number  of  the  *  Religionnaires'  or  '  Huguenots ' 
i a  France  had,  in  1558,  amounted  to  400,000.  From 
the  massacre  at  Vassy  by  Francois  of  Guise  in  1562 
to  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  (  August  23-24, 
1572  >,  four  religious  wars  had  lacerated  France, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  there  were  yet 
tire  of  these  desolating  civil  wars.  The  crafty  see- 
■aw  policv  of  Popes  Sixtus  V.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and 
Oement  VIII.  secured  every  advantage  afforded  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  conflict,  and  it  was  not  till 
ifter  Henry  IV.  had  gone  over  to  Roman  Catholicism 
that  the  {tope  in  1505  recognised  him  as  the  king  of 
France.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  extemled  to  the 
French  Protestants  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1598. 
From  1555  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  each  German 
territory  was  dependent  on  the  religious  convictions 
-f  its  ruler,  and  the  meml»ers  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
ha^l  political  equality  with  'the  old  religion  but 
the  exclusion  of  the  Reformed  from  that  provision 
!e>!  to  the  isolation  of  Lutheranism  from  the  great 
struggles  of  Protestantism  in  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  England.  The  principle  cuius  regio,  ejus 
rdiyio,  by  which  subjects  should  follow  the  con- 
fession of  their  rulers,  unavoidably  led,  in  the 
political  condition  of  Germany  in  the  16th  anil 
17th  centuries,  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  into  a  number  of  small  national  churches, 
and  confused  the  development  of  Lutheran  the- 
ology with  the  dynastic  and  family  interests  of 
the  several  court*.     Stability  was  only  attained 


after  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when,  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  Catholics  and 
Protestants  agreed  to  recognise  each  other's  right 
to  existeuce.     The  excellences  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  were  the  depth  and  power  of  its  ascetic 
elements  and  its  religious  literature,  especially  its 
hymns,  the  noble  expression  of  German  mysticism. 
But  the  continuation  and  political  maintenance 
of  the  Reformation  has  been  mainly  the  work 
of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  churches.    '  In  a 
time,'  says  Hnusser,  'when,  of  all  the  creations 
to  the   Reformation,  Europe  presented  nowhere 
|  else  any  solid   or   lasting   bulwark,   the  little  . 
!  Genevan  state  of  Calvin  sent  out  year  after  year 
!  its  apostles  into  the  world,  and  was  the  most 
I  dreaded  foe  of   Rome,  when  nowhere  else  was 
:  there   any  resistance  to  her  might.'     In  the 
I  Lutheran  Church  many  of  the  Romish  ceremonies 
J  were  retained,  and  congregational  organisation 
was  neglected  ;  whereas  in  the  Reformed  churches 
the  congregations  were  organised  on  a  democratic 
luisis,  that  hail  nothing  akin  to  the  traditional 
principles  of  monarchical  power.    '  With  the  pas- 
sive resistance  of  Luther  men  could  not  counter- 
|  act  the  CarafTas,  the  Philips,  and  the  Stuarts ; 
that  needed  a  school  prepared  for  war  to  the 
knife;  the  only  such  school  was  Calvin's,  and  it 
everywhere  took  up  the  glove— in  France,  in  the 
Netherlands,    in    Scotland,   and    in  England.' 
Lutheranism  has  been  established  in  Scandinavia 
:  and  the  countries  along  the  Baltic,  while  the 
Reformed  Church,  whicli  has  throughout  evinced 
a  more  radical  character  than  the  Lutheran,  has 
especially  prevuiled  in  South  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scotland. 

In  Knglnnd,  Edward  VI.,  the  successor  of  Henry 
VIII. — who  had  been  recognised  bv  the  (Mirliament 
in  1534  as  '  the  only  supreme  head  in  erthe  of  the 
Churche  of  England ' — with  the  help  of  Cranmer, 
,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  completed  the  Reformation, 
j  The  Common  Prayer-book  was  introduced,  and  a 
I  confession  of  faith  in  42  articles  drawn  up  as  the 
j  standard  of  the  church's  doctrine.  After  a  perils! 
■  of  persecution  under  Marv,  the  Anglican  Church 
was  established  under  Elizabeth  in  the  closest 
union  with  the  state.  By  Elizabeth  all  ecclesi- 
astical disobedience  was  regarded  as  treasonable, 
and  the  legislation  of  her  later  years  was  directed 
against  those  who  took  offence  at  the  ritual  and 
the  hierarchy,  and  were  known  as  Nonconform- 
ists. English  Puritanism  (which  may  be  dated 
from  1567,  when  it**  adherents  began  to  separate 
from  the  Established  Church )  was  at  first  only  an 
opiiosition  to  the  ceremonial  elements  which  the 
Church  of  England  still  retained  after  its  separa- 
tion from  Rome.  The  principle  of  Puritanism  was 
reformation  through  the  members  of  the  church 
itself,  as  opposed  to  reformation  originating  with 
the  crown.  It  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
episcopal  svstem,  and  the  establishment  of  a  strict 
system  of  discipline  in  the  spirit  of  Calvin.  Under 
Charles  I.  the  Puritans  were  severely  persecuted, 
and  many  of  them  emigrated  to  America,  and  were 
the  early  settlers  of  New  England.  English 
Puritanism  in  alliance  with  Scottish  Presbyterian- 
ism  gained  in  the  Great  Rebellion  a  complete 
victory  over  the  monarchy,  but  in  England  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  fell  to  the  Independents,  who 
were  the  most  consistent  section  of  the  partv.  The 
Synod  of  Port  in  Holland  (1618-19),  which  was 
regarded  as  an  oecumenical  council  of  the  churches 
of  the  Calvinistic  Reformation,  had  decided  the 
controversy  between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  Westminster 
Assembly  (1643-49),  called  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, drew  up  the  confession  of  the  Puritans, 
which  is  closely  akin  to  the  resolutions  of  Don. 
and  is  still  the 'standard  in  the  churches  of  Scot- 
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land.  Later  phase*  of  Puritanism  developed  a 
great  variety  of  sects,  the  Baptists  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  or  '  Quakers,'  being  the  most  notable. 

The  Keformation  iu  Scotland  had  received  from 
John  Knox  a  strictly  Calvinistic  stamp.  The 
Protestant  nobles  (called  the  '  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation')  entered  in  l.r»57  for  the  first  time  into 
a 'Covenant,'  and  the  Scotch  Contagion  of  Faith 
was  ratified  hy  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1560. 
All  the  efforts  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  win 
Scotland  back  to  Roman  Catholicism  were  fruit- 
less. The  first  National  Covenant  'against  all 
kind  of  Papistry '  was  signed  by  king  and  people 
in  1581,  and  frequently  renew'ed.  In  1592  the 
Presbyterian  constitution  was  established.  Yet 
under  James  I.  and  his  successors  determined 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  make  the  Church  of 
Scotland  a  province  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
obtrusion  of  the  Liturgy  in  1637  was  met  by  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  in  1638. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  the  Protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  Independency  increased  in  numbers  and 
in  influence.  Two  fanatical  sections  of  the  party, 
the  'Fifth-Monarchy  Men,'  and  the  'Levellers' — 
who  aimed  at  complete  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state,  which  they  maintained  should  pre- 
serve an  attitude  of  religious  indifference — were 
repressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  Cromwell  on  their  at- 
tempt to  establish  their  principles  by  force  of  arms. 
The  declaration  of  faith  and  onler  issued  bv  the 
Synod  of  the  Independents  in  1658  is  not  different 
in  its  doctrine  from  the  Westminster  Confession. 
After  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  Episcopacy  was 
re-established  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  On 
the  24th  August  1662  two  thousand  ministers  were 
ejected  from  their  livings  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, because  they  refused  to  suhsciilie  the  second 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  enjoined  all  ministers  in 
England  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and  con- 
sent to  the  entire  Hook  of  Common  Prayer.  In  the 
same  reign,  the  successive  Conventicle,  Five  Mile, 
Corporation,  and  Test  Acts  increased  the  civil  dis- 
ahilities  of  both  Nonconformists  and  Catholics. 
The  persecutions  did  not  cease  till  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  1689  extended  religi- 
ous liberty  to  dissenters,  only  requiring  from  them 
the  pavment  of  tithes  to  the  Established  Church. 

In  the  17th  century  a  middle  party  within  the 
Church  of  England,  known  as  the  '  l^atitudi- 
narians,'  had  endeavoured  te  exercise  a  mitigating 
influence  on  the  violence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  extreme  Episcopalians  and  the  rigid  Puritans. 
Hales  and  Clullingworth  were  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century  the  leading  exponents  of  the  party, 
which  later  included  the  'Cambridge  Platonista,' 
Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Cud  worth,  More,  and 
even  Simon  Patrick  and  Tillotson.  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  another  movement 
began  in  England  as  a  reaction  againat  the 
religious  extremes  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
principles  of  the  English  'Deists'  originated  un- 
doubtedly in  the  reaction  from  the  religious  excesses 
of  the  Cromwell  period,  but  were  more  largely  due 
to  the  progress  of  philosophy  and  the  historical  and 
natural  sciences.  They  passed  over  to  France, 
where  they  found  a  congenial  soil  under  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  and,  in  presence  of  the 
Dragonnades  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Protes- 
tants after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  developed  into  the  Atheism  and  Materialism 
of  the  Encyclopcdistes,  These  afterwards  l>ore 
bitter  fruit  In  tne  French  Revolution — '  the  religi- 
ous issue  of  which  proved,'  says  Haw,  '  not  only 
the  necessity  of  religion  for  a  civilised  people,  but 
also  the  national  indispensahility  of  a  church.' 

In  Germany  the  reaction  from  the  fanatical 
violence  of  tlie  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  life- 
lew  orthodoxy  of  the  17th  century  took  the  form 


of  Pietism.  It  liegan  with  the  collegia  pietatu 
founded  by  Signer  about  1670,  and  the  similar 
collegia  pfiilobiUica  of  Francke,  professor  at 
the  university  of  Halle  from  its  foundation  in 
1694.  Halle  became  the  centre  whence  Pietism 
spread  on  every  side,  and  its  influence,  like 
that  of  Geneva  under  Calvin,  extended  to  all 
the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  The  church 
of  the  Moravians,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
renewed  by  Zin/.endorf,  is  a  daughter  of  Pietism, 
and  the  founder  of  Methodism  testified  that 
Moravianism  was  the  first  medium  of  his  own 
inspiration.  Pietism,  with  Moravianism,  which 
inwardly  rests  on  the  same  foundation,  is,  says 
Weingnrten,  'the  last  fruit  of  that  heart  religion, 
springing  originally  from  Franciscanism,  which 
consists  in  the  closest  vital  fellowship  of  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  with  Christ.'  It  laid  great  weight 
on  strictness  of  conduct,  and  dwelt  rather  on  re- 
generation and  sanctitication  than  on  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  During  the 
reign  of  Rationalism  it  appeared  quiescent,  but  it 
revived  in  the  present  century,  and  in  alliance 
with  the  orthodoxy  which  it  formerly  combated 
forms  the  predominant  party  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany. 

The  founders  of  English  Methodism  did  not  aim 
at  any  new  doctrine  or  order,  but  only  sought,  like 
the  German  Pictiste,  to  deepen  spiritual  life,  and 
make  it  mora  practical  and  fruitful.  Methodist 
societies  lvegan  te  Ik?  organised  in  1739,  after 
Wesley  and  Whitcfiehl  hail  l>een  excluded  from  the 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Church.  These  two 
leaders  separated  in  1748  on  the  question  of  pre- 
destination, Wesley  holding  the  Arminian,  and 
Whitefield  the  Calvinistic  view.  Ten  years  after 
Wesley's  death  his  followers  numbered  40,000. 
and  in  twenty  years  more  increased  to  upwards  of 
100,000.  Weslevan  Methodism  and  its  numerous 
offshoot*  have  Ven  distinguished  both  in  this 
country  and  in  America  for  their  evangelistic  zeal 
and  their  influence  over  the  common  people ;  and 
their  earnestness  and  success  have  been  the  means 
of  imparting  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the  Church 
of  England.  About  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
the  influence  of  the  Methodist  movement  extended 
into  the  Established  Church,  and  issued  in  the 
formation  of  the  '  Evangelical  party,'  which, 
centring  in  Cambridge,  soon  Itecame  the  most 
energetic  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  At 
Oxford,  which  from  Laud's  time  had  been  the 
centre  of  the  old  'High  Church'  party,  l»egan 
about  1833  the  Tractarian  movement,  of  which  the 
first  impulse  came  from  the  Evangelical  revival : 
while  in  one  of  its  sides,  at  least,  it  was  a  kind 
of  {esthetic  outcome  of  the  Romantic  revival  in 
literature  and  art.  No  fewer  than  150  of  the 
clergy  and  leading  laymen  connected  with  the 
movement  followed  Ward  and  Newman  (in  1845 
and  1846)  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
the  party,  held  together  for  nearly  fifty  years  under 
the  leadership  of  Pusey,  has  now  fully  identified 
itself  with  the  Anglican  Church  as  the  'Catholic 
Church  planted  in  England.'  Though  'Anglo- 
Catholicism'  has  driven  large  nuniWrs  into  the 
Roman  communion,  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  what 
Methodism  a  hundred  years  before  attempted,  and 
has  brought  new  life  into  the  Church  of  England. 
It  bears  a  close  affinity  to  Roman  Catholicism  in 
ritual  and  doctrine,  but  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
The  '  Broad  Church  '  party,  the  third  in  the  modern 
Church  of  England,  traces  its  beginning  to  Cole- 
ridge, but  in  spirit  and  to  a  large  extent  also  in 
teaching,  is  substantially  identical  with  the  old 
Latitudinarians  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists, 
who,  with  great  spiritual  earnestness  and  honesty, 
maintained  for  over  a  hundred  years  a  large  and 
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tolemnt  theology.  The  modern  Broad  Church 
jwuty  agrees  with  the  Evangelical  or  '  Low  Church'  | 
jmrty  in  minimising  the  importance  of  apostolical  : 
-.ncrvsMon  and  sacramental  grace,  and  in  attaching 
mi  intrinsic  value  to  particular  forms  of  ritual  or 
rlerieal  vestment*  ;  hut  unlike  it  demands  a  more 
li-wral  interpretation  of  dogmatic  definitions,  and 
a  greater  freedom  in  the  sulwcription  to  creeds. 
Id  it-  preaching  it  aims  at  guidance  rather  than 
conversion,  frankly  con tra<lic ting  the  prevailing 
Evangelical  teaching  that  attributes  everything 
to  sovereign  grace  and  emphasises  the  complete 
corruption  of  unregenerate  human  nature.  It 
ha«  throughout  advocated  a  lwlder  view  of  the 
applicability  to  Scripture  of  methods  of  criticism 
an-i  exegesis  that  have  founil  favour  in  Germany, 
"ne  of  its  earliest  leaders  was  the  famous  I>r 
Arnold,  who  ailvocatcd  the  great  Hooker's  theory 
'if  the  identity  of  church  and  state — a  kind  of 
-jiiritualised  Erastianism — as  the  only  means  of 
tuily  carrying  out  the  realisation  of  Christianity 
<>n  earth.  It  has  added  many  illustrious  names 
to  the  roll  of  English  churchmen,  among  them 
Wliately,  Maurice,  Frederick  Koliertoon,  Julius 
Hare,  kingnley.  Thirlwall,  and  Stanley. 

The  standard  of  Anglican  doctrine*  is  fixed  by 
acts  of  parliament  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
1"»7I,  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Fraver  (1552, 
twi«ed  in  1559  and  1661 ).  Not  till  tlie  present 
century  has  the  church's  close  connection  with  the 
been  loosened  bv  a  series  of  laws  removing 
the  civil  and  political  disabilities  of  dissenters.  The 
Oinrch  of  England  includes  at  most  two-thirds 
I  some  say  only  one-half)  of  the  population,  and 
powesecs  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  endowments 
of  the  country.  Its  comprehensiveness  is  Alto- 
jL^ther  unexampled  ;  within  no  historic  church  in 
the  world  is  to  i»e  found  such  divergency  of  honest 
opinion.  Its  enormous  revival  of  activity  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  struck  it*  root*  deeper  into 
the  religions  heart  of  England,  and  though  its 
disestablishment  has  often  been  proposed,  the 
Church  of  England  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  other  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  is  so  dear 
to  the  majority  of  the  English  people,  that  such  a 
contingency  must  seem  remote.  In  any  event,  the 
folidity  and  dignity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  would 
retain  for  it  the  chief  place  among  the  ecclesiastical 
societies  of  England.  Such  hindrances  to  its  effici- 
ency as  pluralities  and  non-residence  have  long  been 
removed,  the  episcopate  within  England  has  l»een 
hugely  extended,  and  missionary  bishops  appointed 
to  organise  and  extend  foreign  missions,  while  no 
than  thirty  millions  have  been  spent  within 
thirty  years  upon  the  building  and  restoration  of 
churches  at  home.  Such  agencies  for  relieving 
[wverty  nnd  distress  an  sisterlmods  and  special 
nii.**ions  have  leaped  into  life,  and  in  the  Chinch 
Congresses  (first,  1861 )  and  I)iocesan  Conferences 
'  first,  at  Ely,  1864)  the  door  has  heen  ojiened  to 
ti*e  co-operation  of  laymen  in  church  work.  The 
growing  demand  for  greater  freedom  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  church,  resulted  (1852,  and  1856) 
in  an  attempt  to  revive  the  powers  of  Convocation, 
in  al>ey ance  since  1717.  In  1867  was  inaugurated 
the  first  I^ainbeth  Conference  of  prelates  of  the 
Anglican  rite  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

James  I.  gave  the  whole  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ment in  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  The  Irish  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  only  embraced  one-eighth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, was  disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1871 
by  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869.  In  the  census  of 
\m  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  numbered  3,547,307  ; 
Episcopalians,  600,103;  Presbyterians,  444,974; 
other  non-Episcopal  Protestants,  80,660. 

Patronage  had  been  abolished  in  Scotland  in 
1690,  but  was  restored  under  Queen  Anne  in  1712. 
120 


The  repeated  protests  of  the  General  Assembly 
|  were  disregarded,  but  with  the  gradual  ascendency 
.  of  the  4  moderate  '  party  in  the  church  itself,  were 
discontinued,  and  the  dissatisfied  seceded  from  the 
Establishment,  forming  the  '  Secession '  nnd  '  Re- 
lief '  churches.  In  1834  the  Assembly  passed  the 
Veto  Act,  declaring  that  no  pastor  should  be  '  in- 
truded on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people,'  and  giving  the  congregation  the  right 
to  veto  the  ap|M>intment  of  a  presentee  of  whom 
they  disapproved.  After  a  ten  years'  conflict  l>e- 
tween  the  *  non-intrusionist'  and  '  moderate'  parties, 
the  former  seceded  from  the  Established  Church, 
and  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  arose  from  the 
union  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  churches  in  1847, 
and  is  now  the  third  in  importance  in  Scotland. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution that  'no  religious  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  puhlic 
trust,'  and  that  'congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.'  'This  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state,'  savs  Schatf,  '  is  not 
a  separation  of  the  nation  from  Christianity.  .  .  . 
The  American  nation  is  as  religious  and  Christian 
as  any  other  in  the  world,  and  shows  this  plainly 
by  its  voluntary  support  of  so  many  churches  and 
sects ;  by  its  l»eneficent  societies  of  every  kind  ;  by 
its  church -going,  and  respect  for  the  clergy,  who 
are  inferior  to  no  class  in  respect  and  influence  ;  by 
its  strict  sabbath-keeping,  which  has  its  equal  only 
in  Scotland ;  by  its  zeal  for  home  and  foreign 
missions  ;  by  its  reverence  for  the  Bible  ;  by  a  veri- 
table flood  of  religious  books,  tracts,  and  period- 
icals ;  and  by  the  whole  tone  of  its  public  morality.' 
Of  Protestants,  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are 
the  most  numerous,  especially  among  the  lower 
classes  and  in  the  southern  states ;  while  the 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Episcopa- 
lians nave  the  greatest  influence  among  the  middle 
and  higher  classes.  In  1891  the  Roman  Catholic* 
had  6,257,871  memliers  ;  Methodists  (  Episcopal  and 
non-Episcopal),  4,589,284;  Baptists  of  various 
communions,  3.712.468;  Presbyterians,  1,278,332; 
Lutherans,  1,231,072;  Congregationalists,  512,771  ; 
and  Episcopalians,  540,5011. 

A  great  development  of  missionary  zeal  took 
place  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe  and 
America  during  the  19th  century,  leading  U>  a  vast 
expenditure  of  life  anil  money.  Among  civilised 
races  like  the  Jews,  Chinese,  and  Hindus,  the  suc- 
cess attained  has  lieen  small  compared  with  that 
among  races  to  which  the  Christian  missionaries 
have  brought,  along  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
a  vastly  superior  civilisation,  such  as  the  natives 
of  Madagascar  and  Polynesia.  There  are  now  a 
hundred  missionary  societies  in  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, with  about  5000  European  and  American  mis- 
sionaries, and  about  30,000  native  assistants,  and 
raising  every  year  more  than  2$  millions  sterling 
for  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  world.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  bv  its  colonies  and 
conquests  in  the  New  World  endeavoured  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.  In  South  and  Central 
America,  Hayti,  and  the  Spanish  and  French  West 
Indies,  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  Roman 
Catholic ;  while  in  British  North  America  the  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholics  is  42  per  cent.,  and  in 
Australia  and  Polynesia  alnrat  15  per  cent.  The 
largest  and  most  important  missionary  institute  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  Propaganda, 
founded  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  The  missions 
of  the  Benedictines,  Cistercians,  Premonstraten- 
sians,  and  especially  of  the  mendicant  orders,  who 
penetrated  Africa  and  North  and  South  America, 
were  from  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  almost 
eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Jesuits.    In  the  East  and 
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West  Indies,  Japan,  China,  and  Abyssinia,  they 
have  won  over  thousands  to  their  society  and 
church.  While  Protestant  missions  have  aimed  at 
saving  individual  souls,  they  have  used  every  pos- 
Bihle  means  to  eflect  conversions,  and  have  counted 
their  converts  in  crowds.  Their  constant  policy  has 
been  to  ingraft  Catholic  ideas  and  usages  on  tra- 
ditional prejudices  and  customs.  In  India  they 
commended  themselves  to  the  great  as  Christian 
Brahmins  and  to  the  isxir  as  apostles  of  freedom  ; 
in  Japan  they  sidea  with  the  native  nobility 
against  the  luxurious  priestly  class  ;  in  China  they 
made  their  way  to  favour  through  geometry  and 
astrology:  in  Spanish  South  America  they  took 
the  oppressed  natives  under  their  protection,  eon- 
tended  against  slavery,  and  founded  in  Paraguay  a 
socialistic  theocracy  of  their  own. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  been  growing  more  and  more  ultramon- 
tane, and  this  tendency  has  l»ecome  moRt  marked 
in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  largely 
through  the  increasing  influence  of  the  .Jesuits. 
That  order,  suppressed  in  Portugal  (1739),  in 
France  (1764),  in  Spain  and  Names  (1767),  in 
Parma  (1768),  and  by  the  bull  *  Dominus  ac  Re- 
demptor  Noster'  of  Clement  XIV.  in  1773,  was 
restored  by  Pius  VII.  in  1814.  The  golden  days  of 
the  Jesuits  were  under  Pius  IX.  ( 1846-78 ),  who 
gradually  passed  entirely  under  their  influence. 
The  Jesuit  generals,  Father  Roothaan  (1829-53) 
and  Father  Beckx  (1853  84),  called  the  4  black 
popes,'  reigned  in  Rome  side  by  side  with  the 
4  white  pope,'  Pius  IX.  The  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  which  the  Jesuits  maintained 
against  the  Dominicans,  was  promulgated  by  the 
jiope  in  1854,  and  ten  years  later  the  hncyclica  and 
Syllabus  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  theories  of  Jesuitism  were 
accepted  by  the  holy  see.  The  Jesuits  acquired 
considerable  influence  in  France  under  Napoleon 
III.,  but  were  expelled  in  1880.  In  Italy,  since 
the  downfall  of  the  pope's  temporal  power  ( 1871  ). 
they  are  restricted  to  Rome,  and  thev  were  excluded 
from  Spain  and  Mexico  ( 1868 ),  from  Germany  ( 1872 ). 

The  famous  canon  expressed  by  Vincent  of  Leri- 
nnm  in  434  :  '  Quod  Bemper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus  creditum  est,'  has  been  the  formal  principle 
of  Catholicism  throughout  its  history.  At  first  it 
fell  to  the  bishops  in  the  synods  to  decide  whether 
any  particular  doctrine  Wire  these  three  marks  of 
Catholicity.  Sometime*  one  synod  set  aside  the 
resolutions  of  another,  and  even  at  the  oecumenical 
councils  the  whole  Church  was  never  represented  in 
the  same  proportions.  The  supreme  authority  of  the 
pope  was  the  only  means  to  secure  absolute  unity, 
and  neither  the  defenders  of  the  *  episcopal  sys- 
tem '  at  the  medieval  councils  nor  the  Galticanism 
of  the  French  clergy  (set  forth  in  their  declaration 
of  1682)  were  able  to  interpose  an  effective  resist- 
ance. To  secure  the  Papacy  from  all  such  opposi- 
tion in  future,  the  Jesuits  persuaded  Pope  Pius  IX. 
to  have  it  decreed  by  the  Vatican  council  that  only 
the  pope  is  the  infallible  head  of  the  Church*. 
Leo  XIII.  has  set  his  seal  upon  the  work  of  Pius  IX. 
by  restoring,  in  1886,  to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  all 
the  privileges  it  enjoyed  before  its  dissolution. 
The  ancient  conflict  between  emperor  and  pope, 
recently  revived  in  the  '  Kulturkampf,'  ended 
( 1883-86)  in  a  victory  for  the  Papacy,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  'May  Laws' and  the  reversal  of  the 
German  ecclesiastical  policy  pursued  since  1872. 

To-day  Roman  Catholics  are  reckoned  at  from 
150  to  200  millions  ;  Greek  Catholics  at  from  75  to 
85  millions;  Protestants  at  from  100  to  120  millions; 
while  non-Christians  number  about  1450  millions. 

The  primary  source*  of  Church  History  are  :  (1) 
Original  documents,  such  as  the  records  and  decrees 
of  church  councils ;  the  official  publications  of 


bishops  and  popes  (pastoral  epistles,  bulls,  briefs, 
decretals,  and  constitutions);  laws  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  issued  by  sovereigns,  chan- 
cellors, or  parliaments ;  liturgies  and  service-books, 
rules  of  religious  orders,  symbolical  books  and 
confessions  of  faith,  sermons  and  treatises  of 
theologians  and  ecclesiastical  leaders,  journals 
and  re|>orts  of  eye-witnesses,  and  letters  of  con- 
tem{H>rariea  eminent  in  church  or  state.  (2) 
Monuments,  such  as  ecclesiastical  buildings,  pic- 
tures, sculptures,  inscriptions,  vessels,  &c.  Aiming 
the  secondary  sources  are  calendaries,  martyrologies 
and  necrologies  ;  traditions,  annals,  and  chronicles 
—all  requiring  to  be  sifted  by  criticism,  the  farther 
their  date  from  the  j»eriod  to  which  they  refer. 

The  earliest  church  historian  whose  writing  is 
extant  is  Eusebius  of  Cattarea,  who  made  use  of 
the  earlier  works  of  Hegesippus  (about  150  a.D.) 
and  Julius  Africanus  (3d  century).  The  history 
of  Eusebius,  extending  to  324  A.D.,  was  continued 
by  Socrates  to  439,  Sozomen  to  423,  Theodoret 
to  428.  Philostorgins  to  425,  Theodore  to  ;VJ7, 
and  Evagrius  to  594.  The  chronicle  of  Eutychhu 
of  Alexandria,  written  in  Arabic,  comes  down  to 
937.  Nicephorus  Callisti  ( 1330)  closes  the  series  of 
the  Greek  church  historians.  The  Byzantine  civil 
historians  from  500  to  1500  contain  valuable 
materials  for  church  history.  The  earliest  Latin 
historians  of  the  Church  were  Rufinus,  who  wrote 
a  translation  of  Eusebius,  and  brought  it  down 
to  395;  Sulpicius  Severus,  'the  Christian  Sallust,' 
extending  to  400 ;  Orosius  to  416 ;  Cassiodorus, 
who  comoined  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret 
into  a  text-book,  the  famous  Historia  Ecclesiastica 
tripartita,  which  was  the  standard  down  to  the 
Reformation  ;  and  Jerome,  whose  translation  of 
Eusebius,  and  continuation  to  378,  was  followed 
by  the  chroniclers  Prosper  of  Aqnitaine,  Idacius, 
and  Marcellinus.  Of  medieval  writers  of  s|»eci&] 
histories  the  most  notable  are  Jornandes  (550); 
Gregory  of  Tours  (540-595),  who  wrote  the 
chronicles  of  the  French  Church  in  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries ;  Bede,  the  father  of  English  church 
history,  which  he  narrated  to  the  year  731  ;  Paul 
the  deacon  (760),  author  of  a  history  of  the  Lom- 
bards ;  and  Adam  of  Bremen,  the  chief  authority 
on  the  northern  churches  from  788  to  1072.  The 
Dialogus  Miraculorum  of  Ca'sarius  of  Heisterbach 
throw's  great  light  on  his  own  age  (first  half  of 
13th  centurv).  Besides  the  Liber  Pontificals,  a 
history  of  the  popes  to  885,  which  was  probably 
the  work  of  various  authors,  general  church  history 
was  written  by  Anastasius  of  Rome  and  Hay  mo 
of  Halberstadt  in  the  9th  century,  by  the  Norman 
monk  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  the  cardinals  Petnis 
Pisanus,  Pandnlf,  and  Boso  in  the  12th  ceutury ; 
in  the  13th,  by  Martinus  Polonus,  whose  Chronica 
sum  morn m  Pontijicum  Imperatorumrim  was  the 
most  i>opular  history-book  of  the  middle  ages ;  in 
the  14th,  by  Ptolemy  of  Lucca ;  and  in  the  15th. 
by  Antoninus  of  Florence,  whose  work  comes  dow  n 
to  1459.  Laurentius  Valla's  attack  on  the  legend 
of  the  '  Donation  of  Constantine  *  appeared  in  1440. 

The  Reformation,  at  first  more  productive  in 
exegesis  than  in  history,  awoke  to  the  necessity  of 
justifying  itself  by  the  Church's  development  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  by  the  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture. After  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  a  society  of 
Lutheran  theologians  at  Magdeburg,  headed  by 
Matthius  Flacius  ( Illyricns),  compiled  a  comprehen- 
sive history,  arranged  in  13  folio  vols.,  each  em- 
bracing a  century.  The  Magdeburg  Centuries  was 
answered  by  the  Annals  of  Caesar  Baronius,  in 
12  folio  vols.,  which  was  followed  by  the  histories 
of  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  and  Samuel  and  Jaques 
Basnage  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  of  Pagi,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  who  also  criticised  Baronius. 
The  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  written 
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by  Sarpi  and  Pallavicino.  Church  history  was 
afterwards  cultivated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
chiefly  by  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur  and  the 
trratorians  in  France.  Alexander  Natalia,  Fleury, 
Bossuet,  and  the  Janscnist  Tilletnont,  were  the 
nii*t  celebrated  writers,  Protestant  historians  had 
been  for  nearlv  a  century-  employed  in  polemical 
writing,  and  the  compilation  of  dry  summaries  of 
events  and  dates,  when  Georg  Calixtus  pave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  studv  by  a  series  of  dissertations 
urjjing  the  value  of  unprejudiced  investigation. 
IV  mystic  Gottfried  Arnohl  maintained  the  right 
ifi  heretic*  against  the  Church  in  his  '  fmjtartial' 
Hnt»ry  (IGlWl,  and  was  answered  by  Weismunn, 
George  and  Franz  Walch,  and  S.  J.  Baumgarten. 
From  the  16th  century  down  to  the  18th  the  Church 
jt  England  was  ablv  vindicated  in  the  light  of 
iii-lory  by  Jewel,  Hooker,  Pearson,  Beveridge, 
i.'* re,  and  Bingham.  Strype's  A  finals  and  Ecc/esi- 
atturd  Mnnttrutlt,  ami  Ncal's  History  of  the 
Piatans.  are  the  authorities  for  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Puritan  movement  in  England, 
iri  the  other  English  writers  of  church  history 
Jown  to  the  present  century,  the  chief  names  are 
th<*e  of  the  martyrologist  Foxe  and  Archbishop 
Parker  in  the  Kith  century;  Usher,  Fuller,  Dugdale, 
ami  Burnet  iu  the  17th ;  and  Jeremy  Collier, 
Erhard,  Calamv,  Bower,  Lardner,  and  Milner  in 
the  18th.  Knox  a  Hixlvry  < 1586)  is  the  authority 
fur  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Scottish  church 
history  wa>  written  in  the  17th  centurv  bv  Row, 
.Spottfswood,  and  Calderwood  ;  and  in  the  i8th  by 
I*eioe  ami  W»nIrow.  Mosheim  was  the  first  to 
e>t*bli«*h  the  studv  of  ecclesiastical  history  on  a 
•dentine  Itasis,  and  the  sceptical  Sender,  though, 
*L*ording  to  Hase,  'without  all  style  and  feeling 
W  the  peculiar  conditions  of  antiquity,'  founded 
the  criticism  of  the  sources.  The  huge  work  of 
Schrockh,  in  35  vols.,  begins  the  so-called  'prag- 
matical '  school  of  church  historians,  which  laboured 
to  collect  external  facte  and  relate  them  to  their 
causes,  and  was  also  represented  by  Spittler,  the 
elder  Henke,  Staudlin,  and  Planck.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  Ernst  Christian  Schmidt, 
in  6  vols.,  presented  an  impartial  statement  of 
fact*.  Gieseler  produced  a  masterpiece  of  scientific 
investigation,  with  the  most  valuame  extracts  from 
the  sources  accompanying  the  text,  a  method  which 
tuvl  been  previously  employed  by  Danz,  and  was 
ai-M  cultivated  by'Niedner.  In  modern  Protes- 
tant church  history  the  greatest  work  is  that  of 
N<snder,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  pragmatical 
iii-tories,  dwells  mainly  on  the  inner  development 
•<i  the  Church  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  religious 
life.  He  has  l»een  followed  by  Jacobi  and  Hagen- 
luch.  Among  academic  treatises  on  church  liis- 
t"n  the  most  notable  are  those  of  Guericke,  H. 
S  liniid,  Lindner,  and  Kurtz,  all  from  the  Lutheran 
toint  of  view  ;  those  of  Herzog  and  Ebrard  in  the 
Keformed  Church  ;  and  the  very  able  and  interest- 
ing lectures  of  Hase,  Hasse,  and  Kothe.  Recent 
riiurch  history  dates  from  F.  C.  Baur,  who  in 
••^pirate  treatises  covered  the  whole  field.  The 
•  rWt  of  his  work  on  the  first  three  centuries  has 
•■en  to  turn  the  attention  of  many  writers  for 
itiore  than  a  generation  to  the  studv  of  the  early 
"March.  The  contention  of  Baur,  and  his  disciples 
Nrhwegier  and  Zeller,  which  represented  the  original 
allien  of  Christ  as  persistently  struggling  for 
the  perpetuity  of  '  Petnnism  '  against  Pauliuism, 
in.l  interpreted  the  New  Testament  to  prove  this 
theory,  has  been  considerably  discredited  by  the 
investigations  of  Ritschl,  \Veisziicker,  Lechler, 
H&mark,  Weiss,  and  I)e  Pressense. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  study  of 
i  hnrch  history  has  been  pursued  with  great  energy. 
The  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  begun  in 
the  17th  century,  have  reached  their  63d  volume. 


Of  the  councils,  the  chief  collection  is  that  of 
Mansi,  in  31  vols.,  and  history  that  of  Hefele  in  7 
vols.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  1  Oth  century  the  chief 
writers  in  Germany  were  Count  Stolberg  (whose 
work  in  15  vols.,  extending  to  430  A.D.,  has  been 
brought  down  to  1300  in  other  17  vols,  by  Kerz), 
Katercamp,  and  Mulder,  who  was  the  first  of  a  new 
school  of  thoroughly  scientific  historians,  to  which 
Kitter,  Loeherer,  Dollinger,  Alzog,  and  Kraus 
lielong,  while  the  works  of  Cardinal  Hcrgenrother 
and  of  Briick  have  a  strong  ultramontane  Idas. 

English  writers  on  general  church  history  are 
still  largely  dependent  on  the  labours  of  German 
scholars.  There  is  no  English  church  history 
worthy  of  a  place  Inside  the  works  of  Xeander, 
Gieseler,  and  Hagenbach. 

Of  other  19th-century  writers  may  lie  mentioned 
Hinds,  Burton,  Kaye,  T.  Price,  Marsden,  Lathbury, 
Hardwick,  Maurice,  Blunt,  Milmnn.  Hook,  Newman, 
Stanley.  Creighton,  Robertson,  Wordsworth,  Abbey 
and  Overton.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Perry,  and 
Stonghton  in  England  ;  Cook,  M'Crie,  Hetherington, 
Welsh.  Lee,  Grub,  Tulloch,  Skene,  and  Cunningham 
in  Scotland  ;  Reeves  and  Killen  in  Ireland  ;  KchaflT, 
Allen,  and  Fisher  in  America ;  Gfrorer,  Ranke, 
Heppe,  Henke,  Overlteck,  Hausrath,  Keim,  HhuBser, 
Kalinin,  Schurer,  Linsius,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Langen 
in  Germany ;  ami  Matter,  Bungener,  Capefigue, 
De  Montafemhert,  Aube,  D'Auhigne,  Renan,  De 
Broglie,  Midland,  and  Chastel  in  trance. 

For  the  remarkable  development  of  the  literature 
on  the  life  of  Christ  during  the  last  fifty  years,  see 
the  article  on  Jesus. 

See  tin- extensive  bibliography  in  Hn^entmch'a  Encyclo- 
pedic i 1 1th  e<L  by  Kautsch,  1X84  } ;  also  see  Weingarten, 
Zeittafeln  und  Utberbticke  der  Kirchenoeschichte  (3d  ed. 
1888);  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  Epuchen  der  Kirchlichen  Gt- 
uhtchtsschreibung  (Tiib.  1852);  Ter  Haar,  De  Historio- 
oTnphie  der  Ktrkoeschiednns  (Part  I.,  from  Eusebiu*  to 
Lauren ti us  Valla;  Tart  II.,  from  Flaciiu  to  Scmhr; 
Utrecht  1870-71);  Wattenbach,  Deutschlands  Oe- 
tchtci.tsqurllen  im  MittdalUr  his  :ur  At,Ue  des  IS.  Jahr- 
hundcrt*  (4th  cd  2  vols.  1877);  and  Lorenx,  Deutsch- 
lands OeschichtsqutUen  seit  der  Mittt  des  IS.  Jahr- 
hunderts  (2d  ed.  2  vols.  1876-77).  The  reader  U  also 
referred  to  the  various  articles  in  this  work  on  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  preceding  ]>ages,  and  especially 
to  the  following : 

Albijrenws.  Confessions. 

Aquinas.  Councils. 

Artus  Creels. 

Ann  in  lua.  Cruo*di»«. 

Athanastus.  England. 
Augustine.  Church  of. 

Rapt  ism.  Friends, 
Bt-in'p.  Society  of. 

Calvin.  Gal  lira  n  Ch. 

Ciimmiaatiou.  Gnosticism. 

Celibacy.  Greek  Church. 

ChrUt. '  Huguenot-. 
Christianity.  (  Huss. 

Churctltlh  Charles,  satirist,  was  born  in 
Westminster  in  1731.  After  leaving  Westminster 
School,  where  he  was  contemporary  with  Colman, 
Rol*»rt  Lloyd,  Cowper,  and  Warren  Hastings,  he 
did  not  enter  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  lieing  apjiar- 
ently  disqualified  by  an  imprudent  Fleet  marriage 
at  seventeen.  In  1756  he  was  ordained  priest, 
'through  need,  not  choice,'  and  at  his  father's  death 
in  1758  he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  and  lecture- 
ship of  St  John  s,  Westminster,  the  poor  emolu- 
ments of  which  office  he  strove  to  eke  out  with 
teaching.  But  he  was  hopelessly  improvident  and 
already  dissipated ;  accordingly,  after  a  liankruptcy 
of  but  live  shillings  in  the  pound — and  that  j>aid 
only  by  the  aid  of  Rolicrt  Lloyd  s  father— a  formal 
separation  from  his  wife,  and  a  course  of  unclerical 
indecorum  and  dissipation  that  called  forth  the 
remonstrances  of  his  dean  and  the  protests  of  his 
parishioners,  he  slipped  his  neck  from  the  orders 
which  he  wore  so  awkwardly,  and  cast  himself 
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entirely  upon  the  town  (January  1763).  His 
Bosciait,  published  in  1761,  had  already  made  him 
famous  and  a  terror  to  all  the  actors  of  the  time. 
The  poem  was  modelled  on  Dryden,  and  had  real 
taleut  and  vigour,  as  well  as  scurrilous  and  unspar- 
ing personality  to  commend  it.  I*atcr  in  the  same 
year,  in  The  Apology,  he  made  a  savage  onslaught 
on  his  critics,  and  particularly  Smollett.  Night 
(1762),  a  long  poetical  enistle  addressed  to  Lloyd, 
and  suggested  by  /*"/,  Armstrong's  somewhat  un- 
welcome poetical  epistle  to  'gay  Wilkes,'  contained 
some  nervous  lines,  but  was  on  the  whole  a  poor 

f traduction  marred  by  an  impudent  bravado  of 
lonesty,  as  if  it  were  some  justification  of  mis- 
conduct to  make  a  candid  avowal  of  it.  The  Ghost 
(176-2)  is  an  incoherent  and  tiresome  poem  of  over 
four  thousand  lines  in  octosyllabic  metre,  only 
remembered  now  for  the  attempt  to  satirise  Dr 
Johnson  as  'Don  Pomposo'  on  occasion  of  the 
Cock  Lane  ghost-story,  and  the  much  more  war- 
rantable ridicule  cast  upon  Whitehead  the  laureate. 
Churchill  next  helped  Wilkes  in  the  North  Briton, 
and  heaped  timeous  ridicule  upon  the  Scotch  in 
The  Prophecy  of  Famine  (1763),  an  admirable 
aatire,  bright  with  wit  sharpened  into  stinging 
verse — undoubtedly  his  best  work.  '  It  is  indeed 
falselv  applied  to  Scotland,  but  on  that  account 
may  be  allowed  a  greater  share  of  invention,'  says 
Boswell,  with  characteristically  wrong-foot-fore- 
most but  whimsically  ingenious  reasoning.  Later 
in  the  same  year  afqieared  Churchill's  Epistle  to 
Jiugarth,  for  which  the  great  caricaturist  paid 
the  poet  by  gibbeting  him  to  all  future  time  as  a 
liear  in  torn  clerical  bands  and  nifties,  with  a  pot 
of  |M>rter,  and  a  club  inscrilied  4  Lies  and  North 
Unions.'  Other  works  of  Churchill's  were  The 
Duellist,  an  onslaught  on  Wilkes'  assailants  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  The  Author,  which  pleased  the 
critics  and  even  Horace  Walpole :  The  Conference, 
interesting  especially  for  one  redeeming  feature 
—a  singularly  touching  and  true  confession  of 
remorse  for  the  seduction  ( but  not  desertion )  of 
a  Westminster  tradesman's  daughter;  Got/urm,  a 
long  and  ambitious  exposition  of  his  political 
ideas ;  The  Candidate,  a  splendid  attack  on  Sand- 
wich;  The  Faretcell,  The  Times,  and  Independ- 
ence, the  last  containing  an  interestingly  unflat- 
tering imu  trait  of  the  |><>et  by  his  own  pen,  in 
whicu  lie  laughs  at  his  burlv  frame  and  rolling 
gait — 'much  like  a  porpoise  just  liefore  a  storm.' 
Meantime  the  satirist  had  prospered  and  gained 
enough  not  only  to  pay  off  all  Ids  old  debts,  but 
to  help  others,  for  no  man  was  ever  more  faith- 
ful and  unreserved  in  love  towards  his  friends 
than  this  sinning  and  repenting  prodigal.  In  the 
Octolter  of  1764  he  crossed  to  Boulogne  to  see 
Wilkes,  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  fever,  and 
died  on  4th  November.  Just  before  the  end  he 
sat  up  in  Vied  to  bequeath  annuities  of  £60  to 
his  wife  and  £50  to  his  mistress,  for  which,  how- 
ever, there  proved  to  lie  no  funds.  His  lusty  was 
buried  at  Dover,  and  on  a  slab  aliove  his  grave  was 
inscrilied  with  less  than  dubious  truth  the  line 
from  his  poem  The  Candidate :  '  Life  to  the  last 
enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies.'  Fiftv-four  years  later 
Byron,  leaving  England  for  the  last  time,  stood 
lieside  his  tomb,  his  mind  filled  with  reflections  on 
'  the  Glory  nnd  the  Nothing  of  a  Name,'  which  he 
shaped  into  a  poem  scarce  worthy  of  its  theme. 

Churchill  left  two  unfinished  satires — The  Jour- 
ney,  broken  off  at  a  line  of  sadiy  ominous  signifi- 
cance :  *  I  on  my  journev  all  alone  proceed  ;  and 
the  severe  and  masterly  fjedicntion  to  the  arrogant 
Warburton.  His  satires  are  for  the  most  part  long 
since  forgotten.  Though  neither  '  a  blockhead 
according  to  Johnson,  nor  '  the  great  Churchill '  as 
described  by  Cowper  with  all  an  old  schoolfellow's 
extravagance  of  admiration,  he  was  yet  a  satirist  of 


high  capacity,  with  a  happy  knack  of  turning  strong 
and  honest  thought  into  nervous  and  memorable 
verse.  At  the  same  time  he  lacked  the  chief  essen- 
tials of  true  satire,  a  real  insight  into  the  heart  of 
man  and  that  rarest  power  of  nappy  exaggeration, 
of  preserving  likeness  in  un likeness  and  verisimili- 
tude in  distortion.  A  fatal  volubility  in  rhyming, 
a  kind  of  boisterous  but  unequal  energy,  and  an 
:  instinctive  hatred  of  wrong,  manly  and  honest, 
although  often  scarce  to  lie  distinguished  from  the 
|  mere  reflex  reaction  of  natural  spleen  and  olistinacy, 
j  combined  to  make  him  the  hero  of  the  hour  ami 
it<«  ephemeral  interests,  but  was  not  equipment 
enough  for  a  Drvden,  a  Juvenal,  or  even  a  Butler. 
See  Forster's  Historical  and  Biographical  Erntyi 
(vol.  ii.  1858),  and  Sou  they 's  Life  of  Cowper. 

Churchill,  Lord  Randolph  Henry  Spencer,  ^ 
third  son  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
born  on  February  13,  1849,  and  educated  at  Eton 
anil  Mcrton  College,  Oxford.  Lord  Randolph  was 
first  returned  for  Woodstock  in  1874  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  general  election  of  1880  that  he 
liecame  prominent  in  |iolitics,  when  he  appeared 
as  the  leader  of  a  guerilla  baud  of  Conservative* 
known  as  the  '  Fourth  Party.'  He  was  frequently 
in  collision  with  his  leaders  on  questions  of  party 
organisation  and  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition'; 
but  his  vigorous  attacks  on  Mr  Gladstones  policv, 
Imth  foreign  and  domestic,  were  of  unquestionable 
value  to  the  Conservative  cause.  Towards  the  end 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  ministry  Lord  Randolph  began 
to  have  a  considerable  following  among  the  younger 
Conservatives,  who  regarded  him  as  the  future 
leader  of  the  Tory  Denim-racy.  After  a  plucky 
attempt  to  defeat*  Mr  Bright  at  Birmingham  in 
•'  18Ko,  Lord  Randolph  was  returned  for  South 
Paddington.  He  was  Secretary  for  India  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  first  ministry  (June  1885-January  1886), 
his  period  of  office  being  marked  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Burma  From  July  to  December  1886  he 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  resigned,  being 
resolved,  as  he  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  sacri- 
fice himself  on  the  altar  of  thrift  and  economy. 
Still  on  most  points  he  spoke  and  voted  on  the 
Conservative  side.  In  I8M2,  after  a  tour  in  South 
Africa,  he  was  re-elected,  and  in  spite  of  enfeebled 
health  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party.  He  died  24th  January  I8D6. 
In  1874  he  had  married  Miss  Jerome,  a  New  York 
lady.    See  his  Life  by  Escott  ( 1885). 

Church  111  River*  of  Canada,  rises  between  "* 
the  north  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
Athabasca,  under  55°  N.  lat.,  and  flows  generally 
NE.  through  a  series  of  lakes,  first  as  the  Beaver, 
4 hen  as  the  Missinnipni,  and  finally  as  the  Churchill 
or  English  River,  to  Hudson  Bay,  which  it  enters 
near  Fort  Churchill,  after  a  course  of  nearly  lOOO 
miles.  There  is  plenty  of  traffic  during  summer 
by  canoes,  which  are  conveyed  by  land  portage 
past  the  largest  of  the  stream's  many  rapids.  The 
natural  advantages  of  Churchill  harfxiur  have 
caused  it  to  lie  regarded  as  a  jiossible  terminus  for 
the  railway  from  Winnipeg,  and  the  starting-point 
of  the  direct  sea  route  to  England  by  Hudson  Bav 
and  Hudson  Strait. 

Churchttlff  of  Women,  a  religious  usage  "t 
prevailing  in  the  Christian  church  from  an  early 
period,  ot  women,  on  their  recovery  after  chilu- 
bearing,  going  to  church  to  give  thanks.  It  appears 
to  have  been Tiorrowed  from  the  Jewish  law  (Lev. 
xii.  6 ) ;  and  the  earliest  express  mention  of  it  is 
in  the  pscudo-Niccne  Arabic  canons.  No  ancient 
forms  tor  the  purpose  are  extant,  and  those  in 
actual  use  are  of  medieval  date.  The  Greek  rite 
is  only  partially  concerned  with  the  woman,  being 
I  also  tfie  presentation  of  the  new-born  child  in  tin 
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church  on  the  fortieth  day  after  birth  (a  linage 
tw>*i  npou  Luke,  ii.  22);  the  Latin  rite,  contrari- 
wise. i«  exclusively  a  l»enediction  of  the  woman, 
and  L»  restricted  to  such  as  have  borne  children  in  j 
vrdlock.  It  is  not  obligatory,  nor  included  among 
strictly  parochial  right!*,  but  only  recommended  as 
a  pious  and  laudable  custom.  In  the  Church  of 
England,  also,  a  service  for  t  he  churching  of  women, 
(iilleriiij;  little  from  the  medieval  rite,  finds  a  place 
in  the  Prayer- 1  took.  By  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  churches  of  Britain  and  America  it  is  , 
rejected  as  having  no  Scripture  warrant. 

'  Ckurch  Music  See  Anthem,  Antiphony, 
Chaxt,  CnoiRs  and  Choral  Sinuinu,  Gbeoo- 
euxTonks,  Hymn,  Mass,  Plainsonu,  Service. 

(hiircta'mtes,  in  England,  a  tax  or  assess- 
ment  laid  on  the  parishioners  and  occupiers  of  land 
within  a  parish,  by  a  majority  of  their  own  body 
in  vestry  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
and  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  the 
Wiry,  the  bells,  seat«,  and  ornaments,  the  church- 
yard  fence,  and  the  expenses  (other  than  those  of 
atain  tabling  the  minister)  incident  to  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service.  The  parishioners  are 
convened  for  this  purpose  by  the  Churchwardens 
if  v.j.  The  Chancel  (q.v.)  being  regarded  as  belong- 
ing peculiarly  to  the  clergy,  the  expense  of  main- 
Mining  il  is  laid  on  the  rector  in  receipt  of  the  great 
i it h«i,  though  custom  frequently  lays  this  burden 
lUnti  the  parishioners,  as  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

The  church-rate  was  anciently  a  charge  on  : 
parishioners  in  respect  of  their  lauds,  according  to 
their  ansa  and  the  stock  thereon,  hut  it  was  a  per- 
-wal.  not  a  real  charge :  and  every  bishop  was 
t»«md  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  the  public 
kptUmal  churches'  of  his  diocese  (i.e.  churches 
nitti  puldic  baptisteries  annexed  to  them).  The 
n>ponsil>ility  of  the  parishioners  for  the  repair  of 
Vir  parish  church  is  recognised  as  earlv  as  1018  by 
4  law  of  King  Canute,  enacting  that  '  all  folk  shall 
<rf  right  help  the  chnrch-liot,'  which  was  the  sum 
l»vied  for  repairs  of  churches.  The  care  of  the 
Wric  of  the  church,  and  the  duo  administration 
<  it»  offices,  are  laid  upon  the  minister  and 
'he  churchwardens  conjointlv,  and  the  latter  may 
!»•  proceeded  against  by  citation  in  the  eccle- 
utstical  courts,  should  they  neglect  these  duties, 
bjt  there  is  no  legal  mode  of  compelling  the 
;drishioners  as  a  lmdy  to  provide  the  rate ;  and 
tin*  circumstance  has'  occasioned  much  diHiculty 
in  minuting  the  tax  in  parishes  in  which  dissent  fs 
prnalent,  and  has  led  to  many  churches  falling  into 
\  Initially  niinous  condition.  The  proper  criterion 
'••r  the  amount  of  church-rates  is  a  valuation  of 
the  property  within  the  parish,  grounded  on  the 
n>nt  that  a  tenant  would  l>e  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
•jlebe  land,  the  possessions  of  the  crown'  in  the 
v-tual  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  and  places  of 
i"il>Iic  worship,  are  not  liable  for  church-rates ; 
'it  there  is  no  other  exception  as  regards  immov- 
*"ie  projterty,  and  in  some  parishes  custom  even 
•xteoiU  it  to  stock-in-trade.  It  has  been  often 
Krided  iu  the  courts  that  a  retrospective  church- 
rate -Le.  a  rate  for  ex  (tenses  previously  incurred— 
-*nnot  lie  validly  impose*  1.  Much  difficulty  has 
^■vo  experience*!  in  recovering  the  rates  imposed 
l,T  tlie  parish  on  individuals  refusing  to  pay. 
i'reriom  to  53  Ceo.  III.  chap.  127,  the  only  mode 
*n  by  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  That 
'tatnte,  however,  in  all  cases  under  £10,  em- 
powered the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
where  the  church  was  situated,  on  complaint  of 
the  churchwardens,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
the  case,  and  order  payment.  '  Against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  justices  an  appeal  lies  to  the  quarter- 
>*>Monn.  In  1868  an  end  was  put  to  all  parochial 
•wntentions  by  enacting  that  no  suit  or  proceeding 


should  thereafter  be  allowed  in  any  court  to  enforce 
or  compel  payment  of  a  church-rate,  except  where 
a  local  act  authorised  this  rate.  But  except  so 
far  as  related  to  the  compulsory  payment  of  these 
rates,  the  churchwardens  might,  as  before,  make, 
assess,  receive,  and  deal  with  such  rates.  In  each 
district  parish  the  inhabitants  may  treat  their 
own  church  as  if  it  were  their  parish  church,  and 
make  and  receive  rates  for  the  repair  of  the  same. 
A  Ijody  of  trustees  may  now  be  appointed  in  each 
parish  to  receive  contributions  tor  ecclesiastical 

Surposes  in  the  parish.  The  result  of  this  act  of 
1  and  3*2  Vict.  chap.  109,  is  thus  not  to  alxdish 
church-rates,  but  rather  to  convert  them  into  vol- 
untary payments  ;  allowing,  as  it  does,  all  faithful 
adherents  of  the  church  to  contribute,  as  before, 
to  the  repairs  of  their  own  chnrches.  But  it  has 
been  found  practically  inapplicable,  and  its  enabling 
clauses  are  rarely  acted  on,  so  that  voluntary  con- 
tributions have  in  nearly  all  cases  been  substituted 
for  rates. 

In  Scotland  the  burden  of  upholding  extra-burghal 
parish  churches  is  imposed  on  the  parish  heritors ; 
and  where  the  parish  is  partly  within  burgh  and 
partly  in  the  country,  the  expense  must  be  borne 
l>y  heritors  and  proprietors  of  nouses,  in  proportion 
to  their  real  rent.  See  Scotland  (Church  ok)  ; 
also  Dissenters,  Parish,  Heritor,  Feu,  Fiars. 
In  Ireland  church-rates  were  abolished  in  18*23. 

Churchwardens)  aro  the  modern  represent- 
atives of  the  ancient  Seniores  Ecclesiastic*,  laymen 
who  were  custodians  of  church  goods  and  ornaments, 
and  agents  for  ecclesiastical  all  airs  on  their  tem- 
poral side,  but  had  no  share  in  church  government, 
nor  any  right  of  session  in  symids.  In  England 
they  are  lay  ecclesiastical  officers,  elected  yearly  at 
Easter,  sometimes  by  the  parishioners  and  minister 
jointly,  sometimes  by  the  minister  alone,  sometimes 
by  the  parishioners  alone,  by  the  select  vestry,  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  by  the  outgoing  wardens, 
but  most  commonly  (and  always  in  the  case  of  new 
parishes)  the  incumbent  chooses  one  and  the 
parishioners  the  other.  They  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  edifice  and  goods  of  the 
church,  keeping  order  in  the  church  during  public 
worship,  seating  the  parishioners,  and  executing 
other  jvarochial  functions.  They  are  admitted  to 
their  office  by  the  Ordinary,  usually  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  are  his  officers,  as  well  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  lay  parishioners.  But  their 
office  in  this  resjiect  is  only  one  of  oliservation  and 
report,  and  they  cannot  interfere  directly  with  the 
incumbent,  if  in  their  mind  violating  the  laws 
ecclesiastical,  but  must  simply  delate  the  matter 
to  the  bishop  by  presentment  at  his  visitation. 
They  are  also  usually  up|Miinted  as  trustees  of 
sequestrated  benefices.  Certain  classes  are  ineligible 
for  election  as  churchwardens,  such  as  Jews,  minors, 
aliens,  and  persons  convicted  of  felonv,  fraud,  or 
perjury  ;  and  there  are  many  exempted  from  serv- 
ing, though  eligible  if  elected,  such  as  peers,  mem- 
Iters  of  parliament,  justices,  clergymen,  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics,  dissenting  ministers,  officers 
of  the  army  ami  navy,  liarristers,  solicitors,  t*ve. 
They  are  generally  two  in  number,  but  the  office 
of  churchwarden  is  a  single  one,  of  which  each 
warden  holds  an  undivided  moiety,  so  that  they 
cannot  legally  act  inde|>endeiitly  of  each  other. 
There  is  no  officer  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
precisely  corresponding  to  the  English  church- 
warden.' The  closest  analogy  is  found  in  the 
trustees  of  the  church  fabric  fund  of  the  parish. 
These  are  named  Mary  nil  Ucr  (  Lat.  matriciuarins) 
in  France,  and  are  three  in  number,  elected  by  the 
other  members  of  the  parish  council,  one  of  them 
going  out  of  office  yearly.  They  have  the  charge 
of  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  church,  the 
superintendence  of  its  minor  officials,  such  as  the 
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beadle,  &c,  and  the  genera)  conduct  of  the  civil 
part  of  parish  business.  See  Church-rates, 
Parish,  Vestry  ;  and  Prideaux's  Practical  Guide 
to  the  Duties  of  Churchwardens  ( 15th  ed.  1S8«). 

Churchyard.  The  churchyard  in  the  earliest 
days  of  Christianity  was  often  prior  in  time  to  the 
church  itself.  The  Roman  law  so  strictly  protected 
the  area  within  which  stood  monuments  of  the 
dead  from  violation,  and  even  from  the  incidence 
of  those  act*  of  ownership  to  which  other  lands 
were  subject,  that  the  Christians  found  it  usually 
feasible  to  obtain  security  for  their  burial-places, 
which  would  have  lieen  by  no  means  equally  ex- 
tended to  their  places  of  religious  assembly.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  from  personal  feeling,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  for  worship  at  the 
tomlm  of  martyrs,  and  it  l>ecame  usual  to  erect 
churches  close  to  these.  But  where  the  church 
was  prior  in  point  of  time,  it  was  not  at  first  usual 
to  bury  within  the  curtilage  or  precinct  of  the 
building,  and  the  cemeteries  were  entirely  apart. 
A  few  instances  of  interment  within  the  church- 
ard  proper  appear  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
ut  it  is  not  till  after  the  6th  that  it  became'a 
general  custom.  The  first  direct  evidence  of  the 
formal  consecration  of  a  burial-ground  is  in  this 
same  era  (Greg.  Tumn.,  De  Gloria  Confessor  mm, 
chap.  6),  but  the  usage  most  probably  dates 
much  earlier,  Ijeeause  such  dedication  was  custom- 
ary in  respect  of  all  things  and  persons  set  apart 
for  religious  purposes.  The  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayers  for  the  dead  had  much  influence  in 
promoting  burial  within  the  precincts  of  churches, 
as  those  attending  for  worship  might  l»e  expected 
to  pray  for  those  interred  close  by ;  ana  this 
reason,  adduced  by  Gregory  the  Great,  was  em- 
bodied in  the  Canon  Law. 

The  introduction  into  England  of  the  custom 
of  burying  in  churchyards  is  ascribed  to  Cuthbert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (741-758),  and  by  com- 
mon law  the  freehold  of  the  churchyard  ltelongs 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  qualified  by  the  rights 
of  the  parishioners,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  Isnind 
to  repair  the  fence  at  their  own  cost,  unless  there 
lie  a  local  custom  for  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands 
to  repair  so  much  of  the  fence  as  marches  with 
their  pound.  The  trees  and  grass  growing  in  the 
churchyard  also  belong  to  the  rector,  but  though 
he  may  depasture  his  sheep  or  cattle  there,  he 
is  not  at  lilierty  to  cnt  down  the  trees  unless 
to  provide  timber  for  repairing  the  church.  Until 
the  enactment  of  the  statute  43  and  44  Vict, 
chap.  41,  no  form  of  burial  service  except  that 
of  the  Church  of  England  could  legally  be  used 
in  any  churchyard ;  out  under  that  act  notice 
may  be  given '  to  the  incumbent  or  officiating 
minister,  by  the  representatives  of  any  deceased 
person,  that  they  intend  the  burial  to  be  either 
without  any  religious  service  at  all,  or  with  some 
4  Christian  and  orderly  religious  service  '  other  than 
that  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  widest  in- 
terpretation is  to  be  put  on  this  definition,  so  as 
to  include  all  services  used  by  any  society  profess- 
ing to  be  Christian,  but  non-Christian  rites  are 
specifically  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
statute.  Churchyards,  even  if  closed  for  purposes 
of  burial,  cannot  under  the  existing  law  lie  con- 
verted to  secular  uses,  and  the  freehold  continues 
to  vest  in  the  incuml>ents  of  the  parishes  where 
they  are  situated.  Any  person  guilty  of  violent  or 
indecent  behaviour  in  a  churchyard,  or  disturbing 
any  clergyman  conducting  a  burial  therein,  is  liable 
by  22  and  23  Vict.  chap.  32.  sect.  2,  to  a  penalty  of 
£5  or  two  months'  imprisonment,  and  for  damage 
to  any  monument  or  fence,  under  24  and  25  Vict, 
chap.  97,  sect.  39,  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
■ix  months  with  or  without  hard  lalwur.  See 
Burial,  Cemetery. 


Churchyard  Beetle.  See  Blaps. 
Churl*   See  Ceorl. 

Churns  are  machines  used  for  the  production 
of  butter  from  cream  or  from  whole  milk.  By 
agitation  the  butter  globules  are  thrown  against 
each  other  until  after  a  period  which  vanes  in 
length  with  the  quality  of  the  butter-fat,  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  condition  of  'ripeness,'  or  incipient 
acidity  of  the  cream.  Churns  are  of  great  variety 
in  form  and  dimensions,  from  the  ladies'  glass  hanil 
churn  producing  a  few  ounces  of  butter  at  a  time, 
to  one  driven  by  water,  steam,  or  horse-power,  an<i 
churning  the  whole  milk  of  a  dairy  at  one  opera 
tion.  The  plunge  churn  or  thump  churn  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  simple  varieties.  The  common 
upright  hand  churn  seen  in  country  places  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  form  of  it,  but  the  principle 
is  equally  applicable  to  larger  churns.  The  our 
chum,  either  oblong  or  cubical,  is  stationary  like 
the  latter,  the  action  )>eing  brought  about  by 
'dashers'  or  'works'  made  to  revolve  on  a  hori- 
zontal spindle  passing  through  its  centre. 

Revolving  churns,  taking  the  shape  of  a  box  or 
barrel,  are  supported  from  two  point*  on  a  rigid 
framework,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the  churn  is 
turned  round  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  revolution* 
]>er  minute  by  a  crank  handle  after  the  fashion  of 
an  ordinary  grindstone.    Sometimes  the  motion  is 
a  simple  rotatory  one,  as  when  the  lmrrel  is  sup- 
ported from  the  centre  of  both  ends,  giving  it  the 
■  jKwition  of  a  laurel  rolling  on  the  ground.    It  may 
also  be  hung  from  two  corresponding  points,  one  on 
i  each  side,  and  occupy  an  upright  position  while  at 
rest.     The  action  is*  then  called  'end  over  end.' 
An  eccentric  motion  is  given  by  hanging  the  body 
unevenly.    These  churns  also  contain  '  dashers '  or 
;  'diaphragms'  which  increase  the  agitation  of  the 
cream.    Their  great  ad  vantage  is  the  case  with 
>  which  they  can  Ik?  worked— a  matter  of  first  import- 
!  ance  where  hand  lalantr  is  employed.    Swinging  or 
|  'cradle'  churns  are  increasing  in  favour,  because 
they  are  so  extremely  easily  worked,  inexpensive, 
and  simple,  and  l*»eau*e  they  contain  no  movable 
'dashers,' which  demand  much  care  and  labour  in 
keeping  them  sweet  and  clean.    The  body,  con 
sisting  of  an  elongated  box,  may  be  suspended 
by  four  chains  or  thin  iron  rods,  or  it  mav  lie 
carried  on  four  Hat,  flexible  iron  supports.    It  is 
pushed  so  that  it  swings  backwards  and  forwards, 
giving  the  cream  within  a  course  which  assumes 
the  form  of  the  figure  8.    The  Hotel  tin  chnrn  is 
upright  and  rigid.    Its  dashers,  which  are  attached 
to  a  perpendicular  shaft,  are  worked  at  high  speed. 
I  With  these  churns  the  temperature  of  a  cream  may 
I  be  kept  nearly  10"  F.  lower  than  in  ordinary  ones, 
and  churning  at  50°  F.  (even  in  summer)  produces 
firmer  and  better  butter.   See  Butter,  Dairy. 

Chlirrus.  the  resinous  exndation  found  in  leaves 
and  stems  of  Indian  hemp,  the  important  element 
in  the  preparation  of  Hashish  (q.v.)  or  bhang.  See 
Hemp. 

Clltismi'.  the  principal  of  the  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  Chnsan  Archipelago,  lies  about  a 
mile  ort  the  east  coast  of  China,  opposite  Ningpo. 
It  has  an  area  of  over  230  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop  of 
200,000  to  250,000;  and  although  mountainous  in 
the  centre,  it  is  generally  fertile,  and  even-where 
carefully  cultivated.  Ting-hai,  the  capital,  a 
walled  town  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  is 
from  its  position  on  the  route  between  Canton 
and  Peking,  close  to  the  great  ports  of  Shanghai 
and  Ningpo,  a  place  of  both  strategic  and  com 
i  mercial  importance,  and  its  land-locked  harbour 
a  busy  shipping  centre.  There  are  few  manufac- 
tures, but  its  carved  work  and  silverwares  are  in 
i  repute,  and  cordage,  matting,  and  fans  are  ex- 
1  ported.    It  was  tAken  by  the  British  in  1840,  and 
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held  till  1841,  the  close  of  the  war;  and  in  I860  it 
was  again  occupied  by  an  English  force.  Pop. 
»,(K)0  to  40,000.— The  mo»t  remarkable  of  the 
surrounding  group  U  the  sacred  island  of  Pu-tu,  a 
mile  E.  of  Chusan,  covered  with  Buddhist  temples, 
pagodas,  and  monasteries,  and  inhabited  by  up- 
ward* of  a  thousand  monks.  The  chief  monastery 
i*  one  of  the  richest  in  China. 

Chutney,  an  East  Indian  condiment,  very 
largely  useo  in  India,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Britain.  Indian  chutney  is  a  coni|Miund  of  man- 
pw*,  chillies  or  Capsicum  (q.v. ),  and  lime-juice, 
nith  some  portion  of  other  native  fruits,  such  as 
tamarind"*.  \c,  the  flavour  lieing  heightened  by 
garlic.  It  is  sometimes  manufactured  for  sale  in 
Holland.  Families  occasionally  make  it  for  their 
own  use,  and  employ  the  following  ingredients  : 
Chillies,  I  to  1$  lb.  ;  apples,  1  lb.  ;  red  tamarinds, 
2  lh  ;  sugar  candy,  1  lb.  ;  fresh  ginger  root,  IJ  lb.  ; 
•rariic.  k  to  ?  lb.  ;  sultana  raisins,  1$  lb.  ;  fine  salt, 
1  lb.  ;  distilled  vinegar,  5  bottles. 

Chyle,  Chyme.  Food,  having  been  partially  ! 
digested  and  alworlied  in  the  stomach,  is  then  passed 
on  into  the  small  intestine.  It  is  of  a  pulpy  con- 
nUtenvy,  an«l  is  tenned  chyme.  Both  digestion 
and  absorption  continue  in  the  small  intestine 
!**  Digestion  ).  Of  the  digested  chyme  a  portion 
rinds  its  way  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  of  | 
the  intestine.  Nearly  all  the  fat,  however,  passes  ! 
into  a  special  system  of  Lymphatics  (<j.  v. )  termed 
Ivritai*.  These  lacteal  vessels  lie  in  the  walls 
of  the  intestine,  and,  during  the  fasting  condi- 
tion, are  tilled  with  a  watery-ltKiking  fluid  called 
lymph,  which  exudes  from  the  neighbouring  blood- 
rewel*.  During  absorption,  however,  the  lacteal*, 
in  addition,  become  hlled  with  the  alworlied  fat 
which  is  in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  This 
jfives  the  chyle,  as  it  is  now  termed,  a  milky 
appearance.  The  lacteals  convey  the  chyle  into  a 
large  vessel,  the  thoracic  duct,  which  finally  con- 
ducts it  into  the  large  veins  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  where  it  mixes  with  the  blood.  One  may 
observe  the  lacteals  on  opening  the  atslomen  of 
an  animal  killed  some  few  hours  after  a  full 
meal  containing  fat.  When  filled  with  chyle  they 
rwetuble  white  threads  branching  in  the  substance 
of  the  mesentery— a  membrane  stretching  between 
the  intestine  and  the  liack  of  the  aUlomen.  Micro- 
scopically chyle  consist*  of  a  fluid  containing 
minute  fat  globules  and  a  few  corpuscles,  similar 
to  white  blood-corpuscles.  Chvle  is  alkaline  in 
reaction,  and  coagulates  when  withdrawn  from  the 
body.  It  may  l»e  looked  upon  as  lymph  plus  the 
fat  which  has  lieen  alworlied.  It  contains  ( 1 )  Pro- 
teids.  such  as  serum  alhumeu,  serum-globulin,  and 
fibrinogen.  Fibrin  is  formed  during  the  process  of 
coagulation.  (2)  Fats — palmitin,  stearin,  olein, 
and  also  cholesterin  and  lecithin.  (3)  Extractives, 
notably  urea  and  grape-sugar.  (4)  Salts,  especi- 
ally  sodium-chloride.  See  LYMPH,  NUTRITION, 
LSKiEsTiON. 

i'ialdlnl*  Enrico,  was  born  at  Castelvetro,  I 
Modena,  August  10,  1811.  Designed  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  studied  at  Parma,  but  by 
his  share  in  the  abortive  insurrection  of  1831  was 
(urml  to  escape  to  France.  He  joined  the  foreign 
lepion  raised  by  Dom  Pedro  against  the  MiguelistM, 
but,  in  1835  passing  over  to  the  Spanish  service, 
he  fought  against  the  Carlists,  and  was  made 
colonel.  When  Charles  Albert  headed  the  Italian 
rising  in  1848,  he  hurried  to  Italy  ;  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  On  his 
release,  he  was  employed  by  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  volunteers  to  discipline,  and 
fooght  at  the  head  of  his  new  regiment  in  the 
brief  campaign  of  1849.    In  the  Crimea  he  com- 


manded a  division  of  the  Sardinian  contingent ; 
and  on  his  return  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cavour  wit'i 
the  formation  of  the  famous  Cacciatori  delle 
AlpL  In  the  war  of  1859  the  victory  at  Palestro 
was  his  chief  exploit.  In  1860  he  defeated  the 
Papal  army  at  Castelfidardo ;  in  1861  Gaeta  and 
Messina  yielded  to  him.  Created  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
aud  for  a  few  months  governor  of  Naples,  he  had 
to  act  against  Oaribaldi  in  the  second  Sicilian 
expedition  { 1862).  In  1864  he  liecame  a  senator; 
ami  in  the  war  of  I860  be  occupied  Venice  almost 
without  a  blow.  In  1876  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  but  he  retired  in  1881,  and  became 
a  general  of  the  army.    Died  in  1892. 

C'lbber,  Colley,  actor,  manager,  and  dramatist, 
was  born  in  Southampton  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
London,  on  6th  November  1671.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cains  Gabriel  Ciblier,  a  sculptor  of  some  note, 
liorn  in  Holstein  in  1630,  whose  best-known  work 
is  the  btuuso-rilicvo  on  the  pedestal  of  the  London 
Monument.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire;  and  in  1690  em- 
braced the  profession  of  an  actor,  joining  the 
famous  company  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury 
Lane.  At  this  "theatre,  on  the  fortunes  of  which 
he  exercised  so  important  an  influence,  he  re- 
mained, with  one  or  two  short  intervals,  during 
the  whole  of  his  theatrical  career  of  forty-three 
years.  At  first  he  made  very  slow  progress,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  secession  from  Drury  Lane  in 
1605  of  all  the  chief  actors,  that  Ciblier  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  good  a  comedian  he 
was.  In  January  1696  Gibber's  first  comedy,  Love't 
Last  Shift,  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  the  author 
playing  Sir  Novelty  Fashion.  By  this  produc- 
tion his  fame,  both  as  dramatist  and  actor,  was 
securely  fixed;  and  he  went  on  increasing  in 
reputation  till,  after  the  secession  in  1709,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  managing  actors  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.  In  1710  Cibber  and  his  partners 
were  transferred  to  Drury  Lane,  in  the  direction  of 
which  Steele  was  in  1714  associated  with  Cibber, 
Wilks,  Booth,  and  Doggett.  Various  changes 
occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  management, 
which  was  finally  broken  up  at  the  retirement  of 
Ciblier  in  1733.  During  their  management  the 
associated  actors  wrought  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  stage.  Plays  liecame  more 
decent ;  the  dissijmted  loungers  that  were  accus- 
tomed to  haunt  the  side  scenes  were  denied 
admittance,  at  the  risk,  as  Cibber  relates,  of  the 
managers'  lives ;  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the 
theatre  were  managed  with  regularity  ;  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  t  he  theatre  gained  in  respecta- 
bility. As  an  author  Cibber  contributed  largely  to 
the  improvement  in  decency  which  followed  Jeremy 
Colliers  famous  philippic  in  1698;  and  it  must 
always  lie  rememiiered  to  his  credit,  that  in  his 
comedies  he  does  not  relv  for  his  ludicrous  effects 
on  the  outraged  husband  who  had  almost  invari- 
ably been  the  hutt  of  previous  dramatists.  His 
greatest  work,  however,  is  his  Apology  for  the  Life 
of  Mr  Colley  Cibber,  Comedian  (published  in  1740; 
new  ed.  by  R.  W.  I/owe,  1888),  one  of  the  most 
interesting  autobiographies  in  our  language.  On 
the  death  of  Eusden  in  1730,  Ciblier,  who  was  a 
devoted  partisan  of  the  Protestant  succession,  was 
appointed  poet -laureate,  in  which  office  he  wrote 
odes  which  were  justly  the  object  of  universal 
ridicule.  On  this  account,  among  others,  he  was 
ferociously  attacked  by  Pope,  who,  in  revenge  for 
a  damaging  retaliatory  pamphlet,  elevated  Ciblier 
to  the  throne  of  Dullness  in  the  1743  edition  of 
The  T/unriati,  The  crime  of  dullness  was,  however, 
the  last  that  could  lie  charged  to  Ciblier,  who  was 
vain,  pert,  a  loose  liver  and  a  loose  talker,  but  not 
a  dullard.    Cibber  died  suddenly  on  11th  December 
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1757.     His  wife  was  a  Miss  Shore,  sister  of  the 
'  Sergeant-trumpet '  of  England.    After  their  mar- 
riage, about  1093,  she  went  on  the  stage,  but  did 
not  attain  to  any  great  eminence, 
fibol.   See  Onion. 

<  thorium.  See  Pyx. 

<  ibrario,  Luioi,  an  Italian  historian  and 
politician,  was  lnirn  at  Turin,  23d  February  1802. 
He  studied  law,  enteral  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  historical 
investigations.  In  1848,  when  Italy  rose  against 
the  Austrians,  Charles  Altwrt  appointed  him  com- 
missioner at  Venice  ami  a  senator  of  Sardinia 
In  1830  lie  published  his  Ihlla  Ectmoiiua  Politico 
del  Medio  hrti ;  iti  1S-I0,  his  Stnrirt  delta  Monare/na 
di  Savoia ;  ami  in  lst7,  his  Storia  di  Tori  int.  In 
1852  he  was  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  ultimately,  in  1855,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  published  numerous  other  works  on 
historv,  numismatics,  ami  miscellaneous  subjects. 
He  died  1st  (Jctolwr  1870.  Sec  the  Life  by  Odovici 
(1873). 

large  genus  of  hemipterotis  insects, 
mborder  Homoptera.  with  uniform 
are  well  known  for  the  noise  made 
bv  the  males,  and  for  the 
'Manna'  (q.V.)  or  sap  which 
their  incisions  cause  to  exude 
from  trees.  Sj>eeially  abund- 
ant in  warm  countries,  some 
eighteen  species  of  cicada 
occur  in  the  vine-l>enring 
regions  of  Europe.  When 
they  do  occur,  their  presence 
is  not  kept  sin-ret,  for  in  the 
warm  sunshine  the  males  keep 
up  a  continuous  ami  very 
loud,  doubtless  amatory ,  chirp- 
ing. Their  shrill  '  song  '  has 
been  echoed  by  poet«  from 
Anacreon  to  Byron,  but  seems 
to  have  sounded  more  sweetly 
in  the  ears  of  the  ancients. 
Yet  some  people  are  so  fond  of  the  chirping  that 
they  keep  the  cicadas  in  little  cages.  Some  large 
South  American  species  are  said  to  chirp  'loud 
enough  to  lie  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.'  The 
noise  is  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  membranes  at 
the  oiK>nings  of  two  respiratory  tuls?s  (trachea-)  on 
the  last  joint  of  the  thorax",  and  the  volume  of 
sound  is  increased  by  two  complex  resonating 
cavities  a  little  farther  hack.  The  apparatus  is 
rudimentary  in  the  females ;  which  in  this  case  at 
least  cannot  l>e  blamed  for  noise.  The  commonest 
South  European  sj>ecies  is  Cicada  orni,  feeding 
especially  on  ash- trees.  C.  pleltetja  is  a  somewhat 
larger  form.  C.  mannijera  causes  abundant 
'  manna '  in  Brazil.  V.  se/demderim  is  the  North 
American  'seventeen  years'  locust,'  or  harvest-fly, 
said  to  occur  in  sj>ccial  abundance  every  seventeen 
years  ;  though  they  probably  appear  in  some  part 
of  the  country  every  year.  The  males  of  the  species 
perform  the  act  of  reproduction  and  soon  die.  prob- 
ably taking  no  nourishment  in  the  perfect  state. 
The  females  deposit  alsiut  500  eggs  in  the  twigs  of 
trees,  and  die  immediately  after.  The  larva*  drop 
and  liore  their  way  into  the  ground,  where  they  are 
supposed  to  remain  for  seventeen  years,  sucking 
the  juices  of  the  n»ots  of  trees  and  plants.  There 
is  also  a  thirteen  years'  variety  or  brood.  When 
the  pupa-  emerge,  the  ground  sometimes  seems 
honeycomlied  by  their  numbers.  The  lnrva>  are 
devoured  in  great  quantities  by  birds,  frogs,  and 
swine.  The  damage  done  by  the  larva-  in  their 
long  underground  career  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  that  inflicted  on  the  foliage  by  the  perfect 
insect  (female)  during  its  short  life.  "See  Bulletin 


No.  8(1885)  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  C.  hatmattHie*,  a  small  sj»ecies,  is  re- 
corded from  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  The 
family  to  which  the  cicadas  belong  is  often  known 
as  that  of  the  stridui '  '  insects,  and  include* 
alsait  five  hundred  sjiecies.  An  even  larger  closely 
allied  family  is  that  of  the  Cicadellida*,  including 
the  common  Froth-fly  (q.v.).  The  name  Cicada 
has  sometimes  l>een  applied  to  another  hemipterou* 
insect,  a  common  bug  named  Halticm  indlicornu 
or  V.  ajttera  of  Linnu-us.  It  need  hardly  lie  said 
that  the  cicadas  are  not  crickets,  or  locusts,  or 
grasshoppers.    See  Locust. 

Cicatrisation  (Lat.  cicatrix,  'a  scar'),  the 
process  of  healing  or  skinning  over  of  an  ulcer  or 
broken  surface  in  the  skin  or  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, by  which  a  fibrous  material  of  a  dense  resist- 
ing character,  covered  by  a  protecting  layer  of 
epithelium,  is  substituted  for  the  lost  texture.  The 
new  tissue  in  such  a  case  is  called  the  cicatrix, 
and  usually  resembles  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
structure  which  it  replaces ;  it  is,  however,  less 
elastic,  and  from  its  shrinking  in  volume  may  pro- 
duce an  appearance  of  puckering.  This  shrinking 
sometimes  leads  to  serious  results,  especially  after 
extensive  Bums  (q.v.).  The  glands  and  other 
special  structures  of  the  original  tissue  are  wanting 
in  the  cicatrix,  which,  however,  performs  perfectly 
well,  in  most  instances,  the  office  of  protection  to 
the  parts  below  the  surface.  See  Inflammation 
and  (under  Ulcers)  ULCERATION. 

Cicely  {Myrrhis).   See  under  Chervil. 

Cicer.  See  Chick  Pea. 

Cicero,  Marcis  Tci.lics,  106-13  b.c,  the 
foremost  orator  of  ancient  ltome,  one  of  her  leading 
statesmen,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished 
of  her  men  of  letters,  lived  in  those  stirring  later 
days  of  the  Homan  republic,  that  age  of  revolution 
and  civil  wars,  in  which  an  old  and  decaying  order 
of  things  was  passing  away.  It  was  the  age  of 
great  and  daring  spirits,  of  Catiline,  Ca-sar, 
Potnpey,  Antony,  with  whose  history  Cicero** 
life  is  closely  intertwined.  Born  106  B.C.  at  an 
old  Italian  town.  Arpinum  in  Latium,  of  a  good 
family,  and  inheriting  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  considerable  culture,  a  moderate  estate,  he 
went  as  a  hoy  to  Koine,  and  there,  under  the  best 
teachers  ami  professors,  he  learned  law  and  oratory, 
Greek  philosophy,  and  Creek  literature,  acquiring 
in  fact  the  universal  knowledge  which  he  himself 
says  in  his  essay  4  on  the  orator'  (Dc  Oratort)  an 
orator  ought  to  possess.  An  orator  in  the  ancient 
world,  we  should  Itear  in  mind,  was  first  and  chiefly 
a  pleader  of  causes,  causes  both  legal  and  political— 
a  speaker  alike,  as  we  should  say,  at  the  liar  and 
in  parliament.  Hence  the  necessity  for  knowledge 
and  information  of  every  kind.  Cicero's  first 
important  s]>eeeh,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  was 
the  successful  defence  in  a  criminal  trial  of  a  client 
against  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  all-powerful 
Sulla,  then  dictator.  After  a  visit  to  Athens,  and 
a  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  profited  by  the 
society  of  eminent  professors  of  rhetoric  and  men  of 
letters,  he  returned  to  Home,  and  at  thirty  years 
of  age  he  was  in  the  highest  repute  at  the  Roman 
l»ar. 

In  70  B.C.,  having  l>ecn  elected  qua-stor  (a  finan- 
cial secretary,  as  we  may  say )  by  a  unanimous  popu- 
lar vote,  he  held  an  appointment  in  Sicily,  where 
he  won  the  goisl  opinion  of  two  highly  im|mrtant 
interests,  apt  at  times  to  conflict,  the  "traders  and 
the  revenue  collector*.  To  this  he  owed  the  glory 
of  his  successful  impeachment  of  the  infamous 
Verres  in  70  B.C..  which  he  undertook  at  the 
request  of  the  Sicilian  provincials.  The  l»ad  man 
who  hod  so  hideously  misgoverned  them  felt  himself 
crushed  by  Cicero's  "ooening  speech,  and  went  into 
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voluntary  exile.  Cicero  was  now  a  power  in  the 
>tate,  and  liis.  rise  up  the  official  lander  was  sure 
um!  rapid  :  in  66  B.C  he  was  pnetor,  and  supported 
in  a  great  political  speech  (Pro  Lege  Manilia)  the 
anointment  of  Pomiiey  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
vritli  Mithridates,  which  in  fact  carried  witli  it  the 
>gprenie  eoutrol  of  Asia  aud  of  the  East.  In  63  B.C., 
at  tlit?  aye  of  forty-four,  he  was  consul,  the  highest 
dignity  Attainable  to  a  Roman  ;  in  that  memorable 
year  he  foiled,  by  a  I*old  promptitude,  the  revolu- 
iiunary  plot  of  Catiline,  in  whicli  many  distinguished 
Konutn-H — Ciesar,  it  was  even  said,  among  them — 
were  implicated.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his 
fame ;  •  father  of  his  country '  he  was  actually 
oiled  ;  for  a  brief  space  he  was  with  all  classes  the 
peat  man  of  the  day.  But  the  tide  soon  turned  ; 
Cicero  might  have  saved  the  country,  but  in  saving 
it,  it  was  said,  he  had  violated  the  constitution, 
smmling  to  which  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  lie 
coital  I  v  punished  but  hv  the  sentence  of  the 
people  in  regular  assembly.  As  it  was,  Roman 
citizens  guilty  of  complicity  with  Catiline  had,  at 
t'teero's  instigation,  lieen  put  to  death  simply  by 
ad  onler  of  the  senate  ;  this,  it  was  said,  was  a 
dangerous  precedent,  and  Cicero  must  lie  held 
responsible  for  it.  His  bitter  enemy,  Clodius, 
now  tribune,  pressed  the  charge  against  him  in 
inthuiiinatory  speeches  specially  addressed  to  the 
kiwest  class  of  citizens,  and  Cicero  in  despair  left 
Home  in  58  B.C,  and  took  refuge  at  Thessalonica. 
That  same  year  saw  '  the  father  of  his  country '  con- 
demned to  exile  bv  a  vote  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  his  house  at  Rome  and  his  country  houses  at 
Formbe  and  Tusculum  plundered  and  ruined. 

But  in  those  revolutionary  days  the  events  of 
one  year  were  reversed  by  those  of  the  next ;  in 
b!c,  with  new  consuls  and  new  tribunes,  the 
wople  almost  unanimously  voted  the  recall  of  the 
exile,  and  Cicero  was  welcomed  hack  to  Rome 
amid  an  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  But  he 
wa*  no  longer  a  power  in  the  world  of  politics  ; 
tie  could  not  see  nis  way  clearly  ;  aud  he  was  so 
uervously  sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  public 
"pinion  that  he  could  not  decide  between  Pompey 
and  the  aristocracy  on  one  hand,  and  C;esar  and 
the  new  democracy  on  the  other.  His  leanings 
had  hitherto  been  towards  Pompey  and  the  senate 
And  the  old  republic ;  but  as  time  went  on  he  felt 
that  Ponijwy  was  a  half-hearted  man,  who  could 
n<it  be  trusted,  and  that  ho  would  have  ultimately 
to  succumb  to  his  far  abler  and  more  far-sighted 
rival,  Cjesar.  The  result  was  that  he  lost  the 
esteem  of  both  parties,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  trimmer  and  time-server.  There  was  all 
that  political  indecision  aliont  him  which  may  be 
•>t'ten  observed  in  eminent  lawyers  and  men  of 
k-tters.  The  age  wanted  strong  men  such  as 
Ow;  this  Cicero  certainly  was  not.    He  was 

£*ntle,  amiable,  very  clever,  and  highly  cultivated, 
nt  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  succeed  in  politics. 
The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly 
in  pleading  at  the  bar  and  in  writing  essays.  In 
P..C.  he  composed  one  of  his  finest  sjiceches  in 
•iefenee  of  Milo,  who  had  killed  Clodius  in  a  riot, 
and  was  then  standing  for  the  consulship  ;  in  this 
he  was  acting  quite  against  the  wishes  of  Pompey. 
In  the  following  year  (51-50  B.c.  )hewas  in  Asia, 
as  governor  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  here  the 
be>t  side  of  his  cliaracter  showed  itself  in  his  just 
anil  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  provincials.  In 
ic,  he  was  with  Pompey's  army  in  (Ireece 
u>  fight  for  the  old  cause,  of  which,  however,  he 
well-nigh  despaired,  and  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Pbarwlia,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  conqueror's  mercy.  Ciesar,  who  had 
certainly  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  received  him 
kindly,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him  from  that 
day,  but  Cicero  was  not  a  happy  man  now  that 


he  could  no  longer  make  speeches  in  the  senate  or 
in  the  courts ;  to  all  this  Cresar's  victory  had  for 
the  time  at  least  put  an  end.  In  the  years  46,  45, 
and  44  B.C.  he  wrote  most  of  his  chief  works  on 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  living  in  retirement  and 
brooding  mournfully  over  his  griefs  and  disappoint- 
ments. In  43  B.C.,  the  year  after  Cn-sar's  death,  he 
had  once  again  the  delight  of  having  his  eloquence 
applauded  by  the  senate.  In  that  year  his  famous 
speeches  against  Antony — Philippics,  as  he  called 
tliem  after  the  title  of  Demosthenes'  orations 
against  Philip  of  Macedon— were  delivered.  These 
cost  him  his  life.  As  soon  as  Antony,  Octavius 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus),  and  Lepidus 
had  leagued  themselves  together  in  the  so-called 
triumvirate  for  the  settlement  of  the  state,  they 
followed  the  precedent  of  former  revolutions  and 
published  a  proscription-list  of  their  political 
enemies.  All  such  were  outlawed  and  given  up  to 
destruction.  Cicero's  name  was  in  the  fatal  list. 
Old  and  feeble,  he  fled  to  his  villa  at  Formia*, 
pursued  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony,  and  was  over- 
taken by  them  as  he  was  being  carried  in  a  litter 
down  to  the  shore,  where  it  had  lieen  his  intention 
to  embark.  With  a  calm  courage,  which  (to  quote 
Macau  lav's  words)  '  has  half  redeemed  his  fame,'  he 
put  his  head  out  of  the  litter  and  bade  the  murderers 
strike.  He  died  in  the  December  of  43  D.C.,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

As  an  orator  and  a  pleader  Cicero  undoubtedly 
stands  in  the  first  rank.  Many  of  his  speeches 
have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  famons 
and  perhaps  the  finest  are  his  speeches  against  Verrea 
and  against  Catiline.  Eloquence  in  those  days  of 
furious  faction  and  revolution  was  a  greater  force 
than  it  is  with  us.  As  a  politician  he  failed 
Itecause  he  did  not  distinctly  realise  to  himself  that 
the  old  republic,  the  government  of  the  senate  nnd 
of  the  nobles,  had  lieen  tried  and  hail  lieen  found 
wanting.  He  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  great 
changes  which  ho  felt  were  impending.  Pompey, 
the  champion  of  the  old  order,  was  not  a  leader  to 
whom  he  could  look  up  with  confidence.  And  so 
he  wavered,  and  half  acquiesced  in  Ciesar's  triumph, 
even  though  he  suspected  that  with  that  triumph  the 
Rome  which  he  had  known  and  loved  would  pass 
away.  To  us  it  is  as  an  essayist  and  as  the  writer 
of  a  multitude  of  letters  to  friends,  full  of  miscel- 
laneous information,  that  Cicero  is  particularly 
attractive ;  there  is  a  gracefulness  and  refinement 
and  elevation  of  tone  nl>out  his  writings  which 
cannot  fail  to  incline  the  reader  to  say  with 
Erasmus,  •  I  feel  a  lietter  man  for  reading  Cicero.' 
His  essays  on  'old  age,  >  and  'on  friendship,'  his 
De  Offinis  or  'whole  duty  of  man,'  are  good  and 
pleasant  muling  such  as  wo  can  all  enjoy  ;  and  his 
more  abstruse  writings  on  philosophy,  his  Tuscuhm 
disputations,  his  treatises  on  the  '  nature  of  the 
gods,'  and  on  the  'true  ends  of  human  life'  (/>c 
Finibtm),  if  they  do  not  show  any  very  original 
thought,  at  least  give  us  an  insight  into  the  teach- 
ings of  the  ancient  philosophical  schools. 

The  best  edition  of  Cicero's  works  is  by  Bnitcr  and 
Kayser  (lHrtO ),  of  bis  Epistles  by  Tyrrell  ( 6  vols.  1S71MW) ; 
and  the  bent  Cicero  lexicon  Merguet'a  (.lena,  1877-84). 
See  also  works  by  Middleton  (1741),  Forsvth  (1804), 
Jeens  (1880),  Tr'ollopo  (1S80),  Lucas  Collins  (1871), 
Teuffel  (1881M,  Weissenfels  (18!>2),  Stnvchan-Davidaon 
( 18U4 ),  and  Guaton  Boissier  ( trans.  18ST7  ). 

Cicero'n£  (from  Cicero,  'the  orator'  or 
'speaker'),  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  the 
guides  who  show  travellers  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  Ciccrones  are  to  lie  found  of  all  degrees 
of  knowledge  or  respectability,  from  distinguished 
local  arehfi'ologists  to  the  humble  Inquais  de  place, 
who.  though  quite  indis|>ensnb]e  on  a  first  arrival, 
is  too  often  both  inconqietent  and  dishonest. 

Clcho'rium.  See  Chicory  and  Endive. 
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Clcindella,  a  genus  of  lieetles  in  the  section 
Pentamcrn,  and  type  of  a  family  with  some  300 
species.  They  are  very  active,  and  occur  abund- 
antly on  sandy  places.  C.  eampestris  is  a  common 
British  species  of  a  green  colour. 

f  icisbe'o*  a  professed  gallant  who  waits  with 
fantastic  devotion  upon  a  married  lady.  In  the 
higher  ranks  of  Italian  society  it  was  at  one  time 
considered  unfashionable  for  the  husband  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  wife  anywhere  except  in  his  own 
house  ;  and  in  society,  or  at  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment, the  wife  was  accompanied  by  her  cicisbeo. 
Cicislwo  is  synonymous  with  cavaliere  sercente. 

Cicu'ta*  See  Hemlock. 

f  idnris,  a  genus  of  Sea-urchins  (q.v.),  and 
tyj>e  of  a  family  (Cidaridn>)  with  very  long  spines. 
The  most  of  the  mem)»ers  of  the  family  are  fossil 
forms,  but  over  a  score  of  living  si»ecies  are  known. 
Dorotidari*  /ta/nl/ntn  is  occasionally  dredged  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  its  l>eautifully  marked 
spines  in  some  instances  measure  over  six  inches 
in  length,  l>eing  often  twice  as  long  as  the  cross 
diameter  of  the  shell.  It  w  sometimes  popularly 
called  the  Piper  from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to 
bagpipes. 

fid  f  ampendor,  the  name,  or  rather  names, 
by  which  the  most  renowned  Spanish  warrior  of 
the  11th  century  Is  best  known.  By  his  Moorish 
vassals  he  was  called  '  Sidi '  ( '  my  lord ' ),  which  the 
Spaniards  translated  by  MioCid,  and  a  victory  in  his 
youth  over  a  Navarrese  champion  in  single  combat 
gave  him  the  title  of  Campeador.  His  real  namo 
was  Uodrigo,  or  Ruv,  Diaz  ( i.e.  '  son  of  Piego ' ).  He 
was  a  Castilian  noble  by  birth,  seventh  in  descent 
from  Nuao  Hasura,  who  was  also  ancestor  of  the 
royal  line  of  Castile.  He  was  born  either  at  Burgos 
or  at  Hivar  near  it,  alsuit  the  year  1040.  From  1065 
to  107*2  he  was  nominally  alferez,  or  '.ancient.'  but 
virtually  commander  of  the  forces  to  Sancho  II.  of 
Castile  in  the  wars  in  which  that  king  wrested  the 
kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Galicia  from  nis  brothers. 
Iu  107*2  Sancho  was  treacherously  slain  at  the  siege 
of  Zamora,  and  as  ho  left  no  heir  the  Castilians 
had  to  acknowledge  Alfonso,  the  banished  king  of 
Leon.  As  a  conciliatory  measure  Alfonso  gave  his 
cousin  Ximena,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Oviedo, 
to  the  Cid  in  marriage,  but  afterwards,  in  10S1, 
when  he  found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
yielding  to  his  own  feelings  of  resentment,  and 
incited  by  the  Leonese  nobles,  he  banished  him 
from  the*  kingdom.  According  to  tradition  he 
never  forgave  the  Cid  for  having,  as  leader  of  the 
Castilians,  compelled  him  to  swear  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  murder  of  his  brother  Sancho,  but  there 
is  no  need  to  look  for  any  cause  beyond  the  heredi- 
tary animosity  ltctween  the  Castilians  and  the 
Leonese,  now  intensified  in  the  latter  by  recent 
defeat  and  humiliation,  for  which  they  held  the  Cid 
responsible.  At  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
followers  the  Cid  betook  himself  to  Moctadir  ot  the 
Belli  Hud,  the  so-called  king  of  Saragossa,  to  whom, 
and  to  his  son  and  grandson,  he  rendered  important 
services  a^ninst  their  enemies  the  king  of  Aragon 
and  the  count  of  Barcelona.  In  conjunction  with 
Mo* tain,  grandson  of  Moctadir,  he  invaded  Valencia 
in  1088,  but  afterwards  carried  on  operations  on  his 
own  account,  and  finally,  after  a  long  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  in  June  1094.  The 
Almoravides,  then  in  possession  of  south  ami 
central  Spain,  twice  sent  large  armies  against  him, 
but  were  each  time  routed  with  great  loss.  For 
five  years  he  reigned  like  an  independent  sovereign 
over  the  fairest  and  richest  territory  in  the  Benin 
snla,  but  in  July  1099  he  died  suddenly,  of  grief,  the 
Arabic  annals  say,  at  the  news  that  some  of  his 
men  had  been  defeated.  His  widow  held  out  for 
two  years  longer,  and  then  retired,  carrying  with 


her  the  embalmed  body  of  the  Cid,  which  for  ten 
veare  sat  enthroned  beside  the  high  altar  at  San 
Vedro  de  Cardefia,  near  Burgos. 

The  Cid's  career  cannot  be  better  summed  up 
than  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  and  an 
enemy,  Ibn  Bassam  of  Seville,  who  wrote  only 
ten  years  after  his  death,  and  could  cite  the 
testimony  of  one  who  knew  him  and  was  an  eve 
witness  of  his  deeds  in  Valencia.  Of  the  Cid— 
whom  he  calls  'a  Galician  dog,  one  Roderic,  sur- 
named  the  Canbitur,  the  scourge  of  the  country' 
— he  says  :  '  It  was  the  Beni  Hud  who  raised  him  out 
of  obscurity,  and  thev  delivered  over  to  him  divers 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  so  that  he  overran  the 
plains  like  a  conqueror,  and  planted  his  lianner  in 
the  fairest  cities.  His  power  grew  very  great,  nor 
was  there  any  district  that  he  did  not  ravage. 
Nevertheless  this  man,  the  scourge  of  his  time, 
was,  in  his  love  of  glorv,  strength  of  character,  and 
heroic  courage,  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Lord. 
Victory  always  followed  his  banner — God's  curse 
lie  on  him.'  The  character  of  the  Cid  was,  how- 
ever, a  somewhat  complex  one.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  duplicity,  for 
the  statements  of  the  Moorish  authorities  are  sub- 
stantially confirmed  by  the  Spanish,  the  Cronicas, 
the  Gexta  Roderiei  Campulocti,  and  even  the 
Poema  itself.  But  it  may  be  said  for  him  that  to 
strike  terror  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  his 
position,  outnumbered  as  he  was  by  a  hundred  to 
one :  and  had  he  not  made  plunder  bis  prime 
object  the  army  he  led  would  soon  have  melted 
away.  Unscrupulous  condottiere  as  he  was,  fight- 
ing for  paymaster  or  plunder,  he  was  nevertheless  & 
staunch  patriot  at  heart.  Ibn  Bassam  had  it  from 
one  who  neard  him  that  he  said :  '  This  peninsula  was 
conquered  under  one  Roderic,  but  another  Roderic 
shall  deliver  it.'  He  was  an  imperfect  hero;  but  he 
was  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  a  career  like  his  should  take  a  strong  hold  of 
the  popular  imagination,  and  in  an  age  when 
minstrelsy  flourished  become  a  favourite  theme 
with  the  jongleurs  and  trovadores.  These,  when 
facts  liegan  to  run  short,  met  the  demand  bv  draw- 
ing upon  their  invention,  and  treated  the  Cid  pre- 
cisely as  they  treated  Charlemagne.  As  they 
invented  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  expedition 
to  Galicia,  the  Bridge  of  Mantible,  and  the  Emir 
Balan  for  Charlemagne,  so  they  devised  an  invasion 
of  France  for  the  Cid,  made  him  defy  the  emperor 
Henry,  beard  the  pope,  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
count  of  Gormaz  atid  marry  his  daughter ;  and  to 
allow  time  for  all,  they  put  back  his  birth  twenty 
vears,  and  even  extended  the  life  of  his  charger 
Bavieca  to  sixty.  They  also  married  his  daughter? 
to  the  Infantes  of  Carrion,  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  Leon.  Historically,  the  Cid's  daughter 
were  married,  one  to  a  count  of  Barcelona,  the 
other  to  a  prince  of  Navarre,  a  union  by  which  hi* 
blood  passed  into  the  royal  line  of  Castile,  and 
thence  into  the  Bourbon,  Hapsburg,  and  our  own 
royal  families.  Alfonso  X.  adopted  all  the  ampli- 
fications of  the  minstrels  in  the  Cronica  General, 
from  which  they  found  their  wav  almost  un- 
questioned into  the  historv  of  Spain ;  and  their 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  have  in  some  in- 
stances led  uncritical  and  somewhat  indolent 
historians  like  Masdeu  and  Dr  Dunham  to  treat 
the  whole  story  of  the  Cid  as  a  fable,  and  himself 
as  no  better  than  a  creature  of  popular  fancy. 

Of  the  Cid  literature  it  is  impossible  to  give  more 
than  a  summary  here.  By  far  the  most  important 
in  every  way  of  the  works  belonging  to  it  is  the 
Poem,  written  undoubtedly  in  the  last  half  of  the 
12th  century,  and  probably  the  oldest  document  in 
the  Spanish  language.  It  is  more  properly  an  epic 
than  a  chanson  de  geste,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  Homeric  piece  of  medieval  poetry  in  existence. 
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Editions  of  it  hare  been  given  by  Janer  and  Pidal 
io  the  Biblioieca  de  A  utoret  EspaAolet  ( vol.  IviL ), 
by  Vollmoller,  with  introduction  and  notes,  and  by 
llamas  Hinard,  with  a  French  prose  translation. 
It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  0.  L.  B. 
Wolff,  and  there  is  an  English  translation  with 
introduction  and  notes  bv  John  Ormsby.  The 
translated  fragment*  by  J.  H.  Frere  do  little  justice 
to  the  dignity,  sense,  and  spirit  of  the  old  Spanish 
poem.  The  Cronica  Rimada,  a  very  inferior  work 
of  a  much  later  dnic,  deals  mainly  with  the  apocry- 
phal invasion  of  France.  The  prose  Cronica  del  Cid 
(Burgos,  1512)  is  merelv  that  part  of  the  Cronica 
Gtnertd  which  refers  to  the  Cid,  with  some  additions 
and  corrections.  Southey s  admirable  Chronicle  of 
the  Cirt  is  a  composite  work  made  up  of  portions  of 
the  Cronica  ana  of  the  Poem,  skilfully  interwoven 
so  a*  to  give  the  story  of  the  Cid  as  the  old  story- 
tellers told  it.  Risco's  Costilla  (1702)  contains, 
besides  a  life  of  the  Cid,  the  original  Latin  text  of 
hi*  marriage-settlement,  dated  1074,  the  Santiago 
(rtiiealogy,  anil  the  Ge«ta  Rodcrici  L'ampidocti  ; 
both  written  liefore  1238.  Of  more  modern  works 
the  most  notable  are  Malo  de  Molina's  Rodrigo 
d  Comprador  (1857),  Professor  Dozy's  Le  Cid 
(fnprts  de  nouretiux  I)ociimenl*  (I860),  and  H. 
Butler  Clarke's  The  Cid  Cam^ador  (1897).  The 
Cid  ballads,  so  numerous  in  the  old  cancioneros 
and  roiiianceros,  wero  collected  and  printed  in  a 
rouiancero  by  themselves  by  Escobar  in  1612.  The 
fullest  and  best  Romancr.ro  del  Cid  is  that  of  Caro- 
lina Michaelis  ( 1872),  which  contains  no  less  than 
205  ballad*.  Only  a  few,  however,  of  the  Cid 
ballads  are  of  high  excellence,  or  to  be  regarded  as 
Mwcimens  of  genuine  traditional  popular  poetry. 
The  greater  number  are  comparatively  modern, 
many  are  merely  portions  of  the  Chronicles  put  into 
verse,  and  not  a  tew  are  artificial  ballad  imitations 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
*  Cider,  or  Cyder,  is  the  fermented  juice  of 
apples,  and  is  extensively  prepared  in  Devonshire, 
Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  other  parts  of 
England,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  north- 
em  districts  of  France  and  Germany.  The  apples 
commonly  used  for  making  cider  are  by  no  means 
tempting'  to  the  palate,  are  in  fact  unlit  either  for 
eating  raw  or  ordinary  c«s>king.  Three  kinds  may 
be  used  -  viz.  the  bitter,  the  sweet,  and  the  sour ; 
bat  the  first  are  generally  preferred,  and  are 
»peeially  cultivated  in  the  cider  orchards.  These 
bitter  apples  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
sugar,  but  it  is  masked  to  the  palate  by  the  ex- 
tractive matter  also  present.  Late  apples  afford 
ranch  Ijetter  cider  than  early  ones.  The  apples 
after  gathering  are  left  for  some  days  to  mellow  or 
mature.  This  has  the  further  advantage  of  show- 
ing the  unsound  apples,  which  are  rejected,  as 
giving  the  whole  an  incurably  musty  flavour.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  considered  that  a  certain 
ion  of  decaying  fruit  improves  the  flavour ; 
>ly  they  act  by  hastening  or  modifying  the 
nentation.  The  apples  are  crushed  by  passing 
tbem  between  fluted  rollers,  or  in  mills  of  various 
luml*.  Some  improved  cider  mills  grind  the  fruit 
to  a  perfect lv  homogeneous  pulp.  These  mills  give 
an  increase  in  quantity,  with  a  falling-off  in  quality 
of  the  product.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  placed 
in  tubs  or  vats  with  or  without  a  little  water, 
and  left  for  about  a  day.  During  this  time  fer- 
mentation commences  and  assists  in  breaking  up 
the  cells  of  the  pulp.  Or  the  pulp  is  more  com- 
pletely broken  up  at  once.  The  pulp  is  next  placed 
in  coarse  canvas  or  haircloth  bags,  or  on  a  wicker- 
work  or  perforated  frame  for  the  juice  to  drain  into 
a  tub  or  vat.  This  juice  is  reserved  for  the  tast 
quality  of  cider.  The  remaining  juice  is  removed 
by  squeezing  the  l»ays  and  their  contents  in  a  press. 
The  old  process  of  laying  up  the  pulp  or  pomace  in 


straw  for  pressure  gives  a  good  quality  of  juice. 
The  greater  the  pressure  the  coarser  tfie  flavour, 
due  to  that  of  the  pips  and  skins,  but  of  course 
the  quantity  is  increased  by  additional  pressure. 

The  next  process  is  the  full  fermentation.  This 
is  usually  effected  in  casks  with  large  bung-holes. 
The  casks  being  filled  with  juice,  much  of  it  froths 
over  during  fermentation,  and  therefore  the  casks 
are  placed  over  open  tubs  which  catch  it.  Care  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  casks  full,  so  that  the  excess 
of  yeast  may  thus  be  continually  removed,  such 
excess  promoting  acetic  fermentation.  This  is  con- 
tinued from  three  to  eight  or  ten  days  according  to 
the  alcoholic  strength  required.  It  is  then  racked 
off  from  the  sediment  into  clean  casks  and  stored  in 
a  cellar  or  other  place  with  cool  and  equable  tem- 
jterature.  In  the  following  spring  this  racked  cider 
is  re-raeked,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  or  sale. 

A  weaker  cider,  used  as  a  common  beverage  for 
farm  lataurcrs,  is  made  by  adding  about  half  its 
weight  of  water  to  the  marc  or  pressed  pulp  and 
fermenting  this  as  above.  The  refuse  pulp  or 
'anple  cheese'  is  used  as  food  for  pigs  and  cattle. 

Cider  contains  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol— i.e.  8  to  20  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  This  dc|>cuds  uiion  the  quantity  of 
sugar  originally  in  the  juice,  and  upon  the  care  in 
fermentation,  especially  in  respect  to  temperature, 
which  should  be  about  50°  K  This  is  too  com- 
monly neglected,  and  the  fermentation  left  to 
the  accidents  of  weather.  Much  acetic  acid  is 
thus  formed  when  the  autumn  is  warm,  rendering 
the  cider  rough.  Sweet  cider  is  that  in  which  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  suyar  has  l>een  converted 
by  fermentation  into  alcohol  or  no-tic  acid.  The 
best  cider  is  mellow  and  vinous,  neither  sweet  nor 
acid.  The  bottling  of  cider  demands  much  care. 
Only  clear  samples  are  lit  for  lx>ttling,  and  they 
should  be  at  least  twelve  months  old  and  free  from 
hardness  or  acidity.  Good  mellow  or  slightly 
sweet  cider  carefully  tattled  tafore  fermentation  is 
fully  completed  constitutes  champagne  cider,  and 
is  used  as  a  basis  of  factitious  champagne. 

CieilflM'gOS,  a  seaport  city  of  Cuba,  on  the  mag- 
nificent Rahia  de  Jagua  (south  coast),  1K9  mile*  by- 
rail  SE.  of  Havana  ;  it  is  also  connected  by  rail  with 
other  parts  of  the  island.  The  harbour  is  of  the  first 
class,  and  is  commercially  the  most  imisirtant  port 
and  the  centre  of  the  sugar-trade  in  the  south  jmrt 
of  the  island  ;  it  exports  also  tobacco,  molasses, 
honey  and  wax,  <&c.    Pop.  ( 1899  )  30.U38. 

Cieza*  a  town  of  Spain,  26  miles  N\V.  of 
Mureia.    Pop.  (1877)  10,910. 

Cigars  and  Cigarettes.  See  Tobacco. 

Cigoli  (properly  Li'Dovu-o  Carm),  a  painter 
of  the  later  Florentine  school,  was  tarn  at  Cigoli, 
near  Florence,  in  1559.  His  models  were  Andrea 
del  Sarto  and  Correggio  ;  but  he  has  his  own  style, 
marked  by  expression  and  line  colour.  He  was 
invited  by  (.lenient  VII.  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1613.  '  Cigoli  was  also  held  in  high  estimation 
as  an  architiH-t. 

Cilia  (Lat.,  'eyelashes'),  hair  like  lashes  borne 
by  cells.  They  are  mobile  modifications  of  the  liv- 
ing matter  of  the  cell,  and  exhibit  alternate  bending 
and  straightening.  Their  occurrence  is  very  wide 
— e.g.  on  the  active  stages  of  many  unicellular 
plants;  in  great  perfection  on  the  ciliated  Infus- 
orians ;  on  the  free-swimming  embryos  of  sponges, 
Codenterates,  worms,  echinoderms,  and  molluscs ; 
on  the  outer  surface  of  many  lower  animals  such  as 
simple  worms;  on  the  lining  of  the  alimentary 
cavity,  and  in  most  of  the  tubular  organs  of  Inverte- 
brates ;  and  more  restrictedly,  though  not  less 
markedly,  in  some  regions  (such  as  trachea)  of 
higher  forms.  They  are  absent  throughout  the 
Arthropods  (with  ou'e  possible  exception),  a  fact 
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probably  to  foe  associate*!  with  the  predominance  of 
Chitin  (a.  v.).  In  many  cases,  normal,  pathological, 
ami  artificial  cilia  may  sink  down  into  less  motile 
amoeboid  processes.  "A  single  lash  with  an  un- 
dulating movement  is  distinguished  as  a  Aagellnm  ; 
and  Ray  Lankester  emphasises  the  useful  distinc- 
tion between  a  flagellant  such  as  that  of  a  bac- 
tcrium,  or  the  tail  of  a  spermatozoon,  which  acts 
'  like  a  tadpole's  tail '  and  drives  the  cell  before  it, 
ami  the  motive  process  of  a  flagellate  Infusorian 
which  carries  the  cell  liehiud  it.    See  CELL. 

tUlicia*  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
included  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Adana,  which 
lay  between  the  Taurus  range  and  the  Cilician  Sea, 
while  the  .\ inarms  range  separated  it  from  Syria. 
The  eastern  portion  of  Cilhia  was  fertile  in  grain, 
wine,  &e.  ;  the  western  and  more  mountainous  jn»r- 
tion  furnished  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  to 
the  ancients.  The  pass  called  by  the  Turks  Golck 
Boghaz  (anciently  Pyl<?  Ci/iritr)  is  that  by  which 
Alexander  the  Great  entered  Cilicia.  In  early  ages 
Cilicia  was  ruled  by  its  own  kings,  the  people,  who 
were  proltably  akin  to  Syrians  and  Phonicians, 
being  notorious  pirates.  The  country  fell  succes- 
sively under  Persian.  Macedonian,  and  Svrian  rule, 
and  was  made  a  Roman  province  by  Pompey  in 
67  b.c.   See  Asia  .Minor. 

Ciinabu  <S  Guivanni,  the  first  of  the  restorers 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy,  which  had  fallen 
into  neglect  during  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1240.  At  this  time  the 
fine  art*  were  practised  in  Italy  chiefly  by  Byzan- 
tines, though  there  were  such  native  artists  as 
Guido  of  Siena  and  Giunto  of  Pisa ;  and  painting 
had  degenerated  into  a  worn-out  mechanical  conven- 
tionalism. Cimabue  at  first  adopted  traditional 
forms,  but  he  soon  turned  to  nature,  painting  a  St 
Francis  from  the  living  model,  'a  new  thing  in 
these  times,'  as  Vasari  tells  us,  infusing  life  and 
individuality  into  the  worn-out  tyjtes  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  leading  the  way  to  the  naturalism 
of  the  works  of  his  great  pupil  Giotto  (<j.  v. ).  In 
the  stiff  forms  of  his  draperies  he  made  little  pro- 
gress upon  former  practice,  but  he  softened  his 
outlines,  improved  nis  flesh-tints,  and  gave  pro- 
jection and  a  sense  of  rotundity  to  his  forms.  Two 
remarkable  pictures  of  the  Madonna  by  Cimabue 
are  still  preserved  in  Florence— one  in  the  Academy ; 
the  other,  displaying  a  more  purely  original  genius, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  It  is  said 
that  this  latter  work  in  the  time  of  Cimabue  was 
admired  as  a  miracle  of  art,  and  was  carried  to  the 
church  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  It  is  the 
first  great  production  of  the  Florentine  school  which 
culminated  in  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Leonnrdo.  Cimabue  executed  several  important 
frescoes  in  the  south  transept  of  the  lower  church 
of  San  Francesco  at  Assisi,  and  in  the  north  tran- 
sept of  the  upper  church  there ;  ami  during  his 
later  years  he  was  appointed  capo  maestro  of  the 
mosaics  of  the  Dnomo  of  Pisa,  his  works  in  this 
method  ranking  as  the  linest  of  the  period.  His 
mosaic  of  Christ  in  glory  in  the  apse  was  proliably 
his  last  work  ;  and  his  easel-picture  of  a  Madonna 
and  Child  in  the  l<ouvre  was  executed  for  San  Fran- 
cesco at  Pisa.    He  died  aliout  1302. 

Chliarosa,  Domemco,  an  Italian  composer  of 
operas,  was  born  eit  her  at  A  versa,  17th  Deeemlter 
1749,  or  more  probafoly  at  Naples  in  1755.  He 
was  certainly  educated  at  Naples,  in  music  under 
Saechini,  auu  in  the  conservatory  of  Loretto.  His 
first  pieces  were  the  Sitrrificio  at  Abramo  and  the 
Olympiad*.  When  barely  twenty-two  he  had 
achieved  a  reputation  in  all  the  leading  Italian 
theatres.  He  was  then  called  to  St  Petersburg  as 
composer  to  the  Empress  Catharine  II..  where  he 
resided  four  years.    Afterwards  he  lived  at  various 


German  courts ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
where  he  liecame  imperial  kapellmeister ;  and  finally 
he  returned  to  Italy.  At  Naples,  his  comic  oj>era, 
//  Matriuwniu  Search,  composed  at  Vienna,  1791, 
was  repeated  seventy  times  in  succession.  Cima- 
rosa  died  at  Venice,  11th  January  1801.  His  comic 
operas  are  remarkable  for  their  novelty,  spirit, 
whimsicality,  and  liveliness  of  idea,  as  well  as  for 
their  great  knowledge  of  stage-effect. 

C'fmbri(  or  KlMimi,  a  people  who  issued  from 
the  north  of  Germany  in  conjunction  with  the 
Teu tones,  and  first  came  into  hostile  contact  with 
the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Noricum  ( Carinthia 
and  Carniola)  in  113  B.c.  They  were  victorious  in 
several  great  engagements,  antl  were  onlv  prevented 
from  devastating  Italy  by  a  terrible  defeat  they 
suffered  from  Marius  'on  the  Raudii  Cam  pi,  near 
Verona,  or,  according  to  others,  near  Vercelli,  in 
August  101  B.C.  They  fought  with  desperate 
courage,  and  when  the  battle  was  lost,  their  women 
killed  themselves  and  their  children.  It  is  not 
till  long  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  themselves 
penetrated  into  Germany,  that  the  name  of  the 
Ciinbri  again  appears.  C«*sar  represents  the  Adu- 
atici  of  Belgium  as  the  descendant*  of  the  Ciinbri 
and  Teutones.  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  people  bearing 
the  name  of  Cimbri,  few  in  number,  but  of  great 
reputation,  that  sent  ambassadors  to  Augustus. 
This  people  lived  in  the  extreme  north  of  Germany, 
on  the  borders  of  the  ocean ;  according  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called 
from  them  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland. 
The  ethnology  of  the  Ciinbri  is  doubtful.  <  J  reek 
writers  associated  them  groundlessly  with  the 
Cimmerians ;  Sallust  calls  them  Gauls ;  Caesar, 
Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and  most  moderns  look  upon 
them  as  Germans.  Some,  however,  have  main- 
tained that  they  were  Celtic,  and  have  tried  to 
fortify  their  argument  by  a  desperate  analogy  with 
the  name  Cymry. 

Cfinex.  See  Bug. 

Cimmerians,  or  Cimmerii,  in  Homer,  a 
legendary  people  dwelling  *  beyond  the  ocean- 
stream,  where  the  sun  never  shines,  and  perpetual 
darkness  reigns.'  The  name  was  also  applied  to  a 
fabulous  people  who  dwelt  in  caves  between 
Bain?  and  Cumie.  Hence  the  common  phrase, 
'Cimmerian  darkness.'  The  historic  Cimmerii 
were  a  |>eople  whose  country  lay  between  the 
Borysthenes  (Dnieper)  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  in- 
cluding also  the  Tanric  Chersonesns  (Crimea). 
The  Cimmerian  Bosjiorus  (Strait  of  Yenikale) 
derived  it*  name  from  them,  Being  driven  out  by 
the  Scythians,  they  migrated  to  Asia  Minor,  dwelt 
there  for  some  time,  plundered  Sard  is,  failed  in  an 
attempt  upon  Miletus,  ami  were  finally  routed  and 
expelled  by  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  some  time 
after  617  B.c. 

Cimolite*  See  Fullers'  Earth. 

Ciiuoil.  an  Athenian  commander,  was  the  son 
of  the  great  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Marathon. 
Being  unable  to  pay  the  line  of  50  talents  from 
which  his  father  escaped  by  dying,  he  was  kept 
in  prison  until  the  tine  was  paid  by  the  wealthy 
Callias  who  had  married  his  sister.  Yonng  Cimon 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Aristides,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  patriotic  struggle  against 
the  Persians.  In  conjunction  with  Aristides  he 
was  placed  over  the  Athenian  contingent  to  the 
allied  fleet,  which,  under  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Spartan  Pansanias,  continued  the  war  against 
the  Persians  (477  B.C.).  He  effected  the  important 
conquest  of  Eion,  a  town  on  the  river  Strymon, 
then  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  His  greatest 
exploit  was  his  encounter  Mith  a  Persian  fleet  of 
350  ships  at  the  river  Eurymedon  (466),  when  he 
destroyed  or  captured  300,  and  defeated  the  land- 
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force*  on  the  same  day.  He  succeeded  likewise  in 
driving  the  Persians  from  Thrace,  Caria,  and  Lycia  ; 
and  expended  much  of  the  money  which  he  had 
obtained  by  the  recovery  of  his  patrimony  in 
Thrace  noon  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Athens.  The  lavish  bounty  with  which  lie  opened 
his  ganlens  and  the  honours  of  his  table,  together 
with  his  cheerful  temper  and  patience,  endeared 
him  to  his  fellow-citizens.  At  this  period  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  the 
Athenians.  The  hereditary  enemy  of  Persia,  it 
was  his  policy  to  advocate  a  close  alliance  with 
Sparta:  and  when  the  Helots  revolted,  he  twice 
led  an  army  to  the  support  of  the  Spartan  troops  ; 
but  on  the  latter  occasion,  having  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  hi>  allies,  he  was  ignominiously  dismissed. 
After  bis  return  to  Athens  his  policy  was  opposed 
by  the  democracy,  headed  by  Pericles,  who  pro- 
cured his  ltanishment  by  ostracism.  He  was  re- 
called in  the  fifth  vear  of  In-  exile,  and  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  a  five  years'  armistice 
between  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians.  He 
died  in  the  year  449  B.C.,  at  the  siege  of  a  Cyprian 
town. 

Cinrho'na  (properly  CHINCHONA),  a  most  im- 
portant genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Kubiacen* 
<  Miborder  Cinehonacea?),  yielding  the  bark  so  much 
value.!  in  medicine,  which'has  lieen  variously  known 
as  Peruvian  Bark,  Jesuits'  Bark,  China  Bark,  Quina, 
Quinquina.  Cinchona  Bark,  &c,  and  from  which 
the  iiu])ortant  alkaloids  quinine  and  its  congeners 
are  obtained.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  some- 
times trees  of  great  magnitude  ;  but  an  aftergrowth 
»(>ringing  from  their  roots  when  they  have  l>een 
felled,  thev  often  appear  only  as  large  shrubs  ;  and 
some  of  them  in  the  highest  mountain-regions  in 
which  they  are  found  are  low  trees  with  stems  onlv 
8  or  10  feet  in  height.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America  between  20°  S.  lat.  and  10"  N.  lat.,  and 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
best  cinchona  formerly  came  from  the  province  of 
Loxa  in  Ecuador.  The  range  of  altitude  of  course 
diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  but  may 
be  averaged  at  from  8000  to  5000  feet  for  the  l>est 
variet  ies.  The  climate  of  these  regions  is  extremely 
variable,  and  this  seems  to  have  more  effect  ujmui 
the  trees  and  their  product  than  differences  in  soil. 
All  the  cinchonas  are  evergreen  trees,  with  laurel- 
like, entire,  opposite  leaves ;  stipules  which  soon 
fall  off;  and  panicles  of  flowers,  which,  in  general 
appearance,  are  not  unlike  those  of  lilac  or  privet. 
The  flowers  are  white,  rose-coloured,  or  purplish, 
and  very  fragrant. 

Such  difficulty  has  l»een  found  in  determining  the 
*peries  of  cinchona  and  the  different  varieties  of 
lark  known  in  commerce  that  a  voluminous  special 
literature  of  *  quinology '  has  |»een  called  into 
existence.  This  difficulty  is  due  partly  to  the  large 
number  and  great  variability  of  the  species,  and 
eren  of  individual  specimens  of  bark,  as  also  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sj>ecimens  of  flowers  and 
leaves  along  with  particular  kinds  of  bark.  The 
most  important  species  are  C.  officinalis  of  Ecuador 
ind  Peru.  C,  Calisaya  of  Bolivia  and  south-east 
Peru,  and  C.  succirubra  of  the  western  slope  of 
("himlwvrazo ;  but  others  (Carthagena  Bark,  Colum- 
bian Bark,  &e. )  are  also  of  inijiortance,  while  the 
varieties  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  barks 
of  allied  species  which,  although  more  or  less  bitter 
»nd  even  febrifugal,  contain  no  quinine  are  apt  to 
be  nsed  as  substitutes  or  adulterations. 

The  cutting  and  peeling  of  cinchona-trees  is  a 
Ubnrious  and  difficult  operation  carried  on  by 
Indians  during  the  dry  season.  Thev  build  a 
hut,  which  serves  both  for  their  abode  and  for 
drying  the  bark.  The  trees  are  felled  as  near  the 
root  as  possible,  that  none  of  the  bark  mav  Iks 
lo»t ;  and  the  bark  being  stripped  off,  is  carefully 


dried  and  packed  ;  the  quilled  form  of  the  thinner 
bark  is  acquired  in  drying. 

This  wasteful  and  costly  mode  of  collection  from 
almost  impassable  forests,  in  which,  moreover,  the 
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tree  was  becoming  exterminated,  and  this  in  face 
of  an  increasing  demand,  gradually  roused  the 
attention  of  European  liotnnists  to  the  desirability 
of  inaugurating  a  regular  culture  in  similar  legions 
and  climates  of  the  Old  World;  but  the  successful 
introduction  of  cinchona-seeds  into  Euroj»e  was 
only  effected  by  Weddell  in  1848,  and  his  seed  lings 
were  sent  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  to  Algiers 
in  1850,  and  to  Java  in  1852.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment also  imported  a  few  living  plants  from  Peru 
in  1854.  The  credit  of  really  solving  the  difficult 
problem  of  acclimatisation  is",  however,  due  to  Mr 
Clements  K.  Markham.  Himself  going  to  Peru 
and  Bolivia  for  C.  Calisaya,  he  secured  the  services 
of  Spruce,  a  well-known'collector  then  resident  in 
Ecuador  (who  xvas  similarly  successful  in  obtaining 
C.  succirubra ),  as  well  as  those  of  three  other  effec- 
tive coadjutors.  The  expedition  was  attended  by 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  its  narrative  has  a 
prominent  place  in  the  historv  of  botanical  travel. 
Plantations  were  formed  in  tne  Xeilgherry  Hills, 
and  thence  spread  to  Sikkim  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalavas,  to  British  Burma,  Ceylon, &e.  Cinchona 
is  also  Wing  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  its 
acclimatisation  in  all  suitable  localities  continues 
to  make  progress  and  to  become  an  important 
industry. 

The  Indians  of  Pern  call  the  cinchona-trees  Kina, 
from  whence  are  derived  the  names  Quina,  China, 
i\:c.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  knew  the 
use  of  the  Iwrk  ls?fore  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
j  nor  will  they  even  yet  employ  it  in  their  native 
medicine.  It  was  first  imported  into  Europe  in 
1639,  by  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  the  wife  of 
the  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  lieen  cured  of  an 
olwtinate  intermittent  fever  by  means  of  it,  and 
who  thereafter  habitually  distributed  it  to  those 
suffering  from  fever.  Cjion  this  account  it  was 
named  C.  Bark  and  Countess's  Powder  (Pulris 
comitissre).  The  Jesuit  missionaries  afterwards 
carried  it  to  Home,  and  distributed  it  through  their 
several  stations,  and  thus  it  acquired  the  name  of 
Jesuits"  Bark  and  Pulris  patrttm.  Cardinal  Juan 
de  Lugo  having  l>een  particularly  active  in  recom- 
mending and  distributing  it,  it  was  also  known  as 
Cardinal  de  Lugo's  Powder.  It  attained  great 
celebrity  in  Spain  and  Italy,  being  at  first  distrib- 
uted to  the  poor,  but  later  sold  at  high  prices  by 
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the  Jesuits,  l>y  whom  it  was  lauded  as  an  infallible 
remedy,  while  by  most  of  the  orthodox  physicians 
it  was  coldly  received,  and  by  the  Protestants 
altogether  repudiated.  Falling  thus  into  practical 
disuse  in  Eur»i>e,  it  was  again  brought  into  notice 
by  Robert  Tall»or  or  Talliot,  an  English  apothecary, 
who  acquired  great  celebrity  through  the  euro  of 
intermittent*  bv  its  use.  In  1678  he  was  appointed 
physician  in  ordinary  and  knighted  by  Charles  II., 
whom  he  next  year  cured  of  a  tertian  fever.  In 
1670  he  similarly  cured  the  Dauphin  and  other 
eminent  personages  on  the  Continent,  and  thus 
induced  Louis  XIV.  to  purchase  his  secret.  The 
adoption  of  the  drug  was  henceforth  assured,  tie- 
spite  the  exceeding  jealousy  of  the  profession  in 
England  and  France  of  l>oth  the  success  and  fortune 
of  the  irregular  practitioner,  who  did  not,  however, 
live  much  longer  to  enjoy  his  reward.  The  Parisian 
faculty  of  medicine  held  out  bravely,  a  corrobora- 
tion, if  any  were  needed,  of  Moliere's  account  of 
them,  but  the  example  and  authority  of  Morton 
and  Sydenham  at  length  gained  respectability  to 
the  side  of  science.  As  it  came  into  general  use,  it 
liecame  a  most  important  article  of  export  from 
Peru  ;  and  in  order  t«  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
mercial monopoly,  although  no  attention  was  ever 
paid  to  its  culture,  extraordinary  methods  were 
employed  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  known  at 
a  comparatively  recent  period  of  Spanish  rule  in 
America.  The  discovery  of  the  alkaloids  on  which 
its  properties  chiefly  depend  constitutes  a  new  era  ! 
in  the  history  of  this  medicine,  and  did  not  take 
place  till  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  account  of  these  alkaloids  and  their  physio- 
logical ami  therapeutical  action  will  be  fouud 
under  Quinine  (q. v.).  An  excellent  outline  of  the 
whole  subject,  with  introduction  to  the  literature  of  1 
quinology,  is  to  be  found  in  Fliickiger  and  Han- 
bury's  well-known  Pharnutcoarttjthia,  and  in  most 
manuals  of  pharmacology.  In  Markham's  Peru- 
vian Bark  ( 1880)  will  be  found  almost  all  matters 
of  general  interest ;  ami  there  is  a  Handbook  of 
Cinchona  Culture,  by  Van  Gorkhom  (trans,  by 
Jackson,  1882). 

Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Hamilton  county,  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio  River,  by  rail  263  miles  ._,  ... 

SW.  of  Cleveland,  270  mile*  SE.  i%  !?  2J .  Y?//2 
of  Chicago,  553  miles  W.  Qf  |  "pp»"«"»  0"»p«»7. 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  "57  W.  by  S.  of  New  York. 
Steam-ferries  and  lofty  bridges  connect  the  city  with 
the  Kentucky  shore.  Cincinnati  occupies  an  exceed* 
ingly  broken  and  irregular  site,  the  more  densely 
built  parts  being  inclosed  lietween  the  river  and 
steep  hills.  This  lower  portion  includes  the  princi- 
pal business  streets,  for  the  most  part  wide  and 
well  finished  ;  but  the  lowest  level  is  devoted  largely 
to  warehouses  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  at  high  stages  of  water  is  sometimes  liable  to 
be  flooded.  A  second  terrace  is  50  or  60  feet 
higher,  and  is  densely  occupied.  A  district  be- 
tween the  hills  and  tfie  Miami  Canal  is  known  as 
'over  the  Rhine,' and  is  appropriated  to  the  large 
German  colony.  But  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  city  are  the  suburbs,  which  are  singularly 
beautiful.  They  are  built  on  a  succession  of  irregular 
hills,  by  whose  steepness  the  beautiful  suburban 
district  has  been  broken  into  a  succession  of  com- 
paratively isolated  villages,  interspersed  with  parks 
(of  which  Eden  Park,  of  206  acres,  is  the  largest), 
and  approached  at  various  points  by  noble  winding 
avenues.  The  principal  way  of  access,  however, 
is  by  inclined  steam-railways  and  horse-cars,  or 
in  one  instance,  by  wagon  and  passenger  ele- 
vators. This  suburban  region,  and  in  fact  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
state,  is  of  that  geological  epoch  in  which  the 
highly  characteristic  rocks  of  the  so-called  'Cincin- 


nati group '  were  deposited.  They  are  richly  fossil- 
iferous,  and  are  the  highest  beds  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  Upper  Caradoc  beds  of  British  geologist*. 
There  are  more  than  twenty-live  such  suburbs, 
most  of  them  within  the  city  limits ;  Clifton  and 
Walnut  Hills,  the  latter  looking  out  over  Kentucky, 
are  especially  striking,  and  Spring  Grove  has  a  fine 
cemeterv  of  some  600  acres. 

The  city  has  an  area  of  24  sq.  m.,  is  well  built  and 
well  drained,  and  the  water-supply  from  the  Ohio 
is  ample.  Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  post-office,  an  imposing  structure ;  a  massive 
and  very  admirable  new  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
a  large  art  museum  (unfinished ) ;  an  art  school,  and 
a  college  of  music  ( 1878),  of  deservedly  high  repute  ; 
a  large  music-hall,  with  a  noted  grand  organ  ;  a 
commodious  city  building ;  and  a  court-liouse. 
There  are  more  than  20(1  churches,  several  of  them 
large  and  architecturally  noteworthy,  including 
a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral ;  besides  many  hand- 
some theatres,  hotels,  and  public  halls.  The  city 
has  several  ample  hospitals  and  infirmaries  ( public 
and  private),  a  large  asylum  for  the  insane,  and 
many  other  institutions  for  charity  and  correction. 
There  are  public  and  private  schools  of  every  grade, 
among  them  three  high  schools,  a  normal  school, 
a  school  of  design,  and  a  technical  school.  The 
fourteen  professional  schools  include  six  medical 
schools,  one  school  of  law,  and  two  of  divinity,  one 
!  of  which  (Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Presby- 
terian )  has  a  wide  reputation.  Cincinnati  Univer- 
sity is  free  to  resident  youths,  and  to  it  the  Cincin- 
nati Oliservatory  and  Astronomical  School  arc 
alii  Hated.  The  city  has  several  important  libraries, 
one  of  which  (the  Free  Public  Library  )  contains 
1  some  150,000  hound  volumes  and  18,000  pamphlets. 
There  is  a  Zoological  Garden,  and  the  Cuvier  Club 
and  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  possess 
considerable  collections.  Finally,  Cincinnati  is  well 
known  as  a  centre  of  musical  and  art  culture,  and 
its  decorative  pottery  and  wood-carving  have  a 
national  reputation. 

Besides  its  large  river  traffic,  the  city  transacts  a 
great  amount  of  business  bv  rail.  A  large  number 
of  railways  converge  to  this  place,  and  it  is  a  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  centre  of  great  importance. 
The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  (1827),  extending 
northward  from  Cincinnati  (246  miles)  to  Toledo,  is 
also  the  channel  of  a  considerable  trade.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  Cincinnati's  staples  of  trade  are 
manufactured  in  the  city,  or  its  near  vicinity.  In 
1872,  43,739  jiersons  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
factures, and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  was 
a  little  over  $100,000,000;  in  1890  the  labourers 
numbered  92,000,  and  the  products  were  valued 
at  $1 81, 500.000.  Many  steamboats  and  barges 
are  built  here.  The  city  has  sixteen  banks, 
a  clearing-house,  a  board  of  trade,  a  chamber  of 
commerce  and  merchant's  exchange,  and  other 
similar  organisations.  The  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  in  general  very  good.  There  are  numer- 
ous building  associations,  which  greatly  facilitate 
the  ownership  of  houses  by  working-men.  The 
book-trade  is  represented  by  several  first-class 
and  a  number  of  minor  publishing-houses.  The 
slaughter-houses,  stock-yards,  and  grain-elevators 
are  very  extensive. 

Cincinnati  was  first  settled  by  white  men  in  1780, 
and  was  permanently  occupied*  in  1788.  Its  name 
was  given  in  tumour  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  believed  that  a  portion  of  its  site  was 
occupied  lwfore  the  historic  period  by  a  considerable 
al>onginaI  population.  Mounds  containing  various 
relics  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1819,  and  from  its  pros- 
perity ami  attractiveness,  it  early  attained  the 
name  of  '  the  queen  city  of  the  west.'   The  sobri- 
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ouet  of  '  Porkopolis  1  commemorate*  ite  immense 
trade  in  pork  anil  other  hog  products,  which  has 
now  been  largely  diverted  to  otner  cities.  The  first 
.-team boat  reached  Cincinnati  in  181 1,  descending 
the  river  from  Pittsburg ;  and  the  first  railway 
from  the  citv  was  opened  in  1845.  Its  first  Roman 
("atholic  bishop  was  consecrated  in  1822,  and  the 
*ee  became  arcliiepiscopal  and  metropolitan  in  1850. 

Ia  the  same  year  the  lower  part  of  tne  city  suffered 
much  from  a  great  flood.  Cincinnati  very  early 
became  prominent  for  its  social  culture,  and  for  a 
!»n;;  time  it  was  almost  the  literary  capital  or  head- 
<iTiartei>  of  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  unusual  local  development  of  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  and  for  music  was  likewise  noticeable  at  an 
early  dat«\  ami  is  still  a  characteristic  of  the  town. 
Unit  riots  occuned  in  1884,  and  were  with  difficulty 
suppressed  bv  the  militarv.  Pop.  in  1800,  750;  in 
1890,  115,430:  in  1S70  210,230:  in  ls.x<>,  255,139 

»f  whom  8128  were  coloured  ) ;  by  the  census  re- 
turns of  1890,  290.908  ;  and  of  19(H),  325,902. 
I  iiH'innnf i  { the  Cincinnatnses ),  a  society  Or 

>rder  in  the  United  State*  of  North  America, 
published  by  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army 
in  1783.  'to  perpetuate  their  friendship,  and  to 
raise  a  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  had  fallen  during  the  war.'  It  was 
to  named  because  it  included  patriots,  headed  by 
Washington,  who  in  many  instances  had  left  rural 
affairs  to  serve  their  country  (see  CINCINNATI'S). 
The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  bald  eagle  suspended 
by  a  dark-blue  ribbon  with  white  borders,  symbol- 
Uine  the  union  of  France  and  America.  On  the 
breast  of  the  eagle  there  is  a  figure  of  Cincinnatus 
receiving  the  military  ensigns  from  the  senators, 
round  the  whole  are  the  words,  Omnia  reliquit 
urrar*  rtmpultlicam.  As  this  distinction  was  made 
hereditary,  it  was  attacked  as  opposed  to  repub- 
lican equality.  Franklin  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a 
fatnre  aristocracy  ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1784  several  changes  were  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  society,  the  right  of  succession 
Vim;  made  conditional  on  approval  in  each  case  by 
the  society.  After  1804  the  branches  in  several  f)f 
the  states  were  almlished.  There  are  still,  however, 
several  state  societies,  which  hold  a  general  meeting 
by  delegates  triennially.  See  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Ptnnsylraniti  Historical  Society,  vol.  vL 

t    Cincinnati  Epoch,  the  name  given  in  North 
America  to  a  subdivision  of  Silurian  time. 

<  i nclnna  f  us,  Lucius  Quinctius,  a  favourite 
hero  of  the  old  Roman  republic,  regarded  by  the 
later  Romans  as  a  jwttern  of  antique  virtue  and 
simple  manner*.  In  460  B.C.  he  was  chosen  consul, 
and  two  years  later  was  made  dictator.  When  the 
messengers  from  Home  came  to  tell  Cincinnatus 
"f  his  new  dignity  they  fouud  him  ploughing  on 
hi«  small  farm.  He  soon  rescued  the  consul  Lucius 
Mmucius.  who  had  been  defeated  and  surrounded 
by  the  .Equi.  but  Livy's  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  deliverance  was  effected  contains  incon- 
sistencies which  did  not  escape  the  critioal  eye 
of  Xiebuhr.  Sixteen  days  after,  he  laid  down  his 
dictatorship  and  returneo!  to  his  smnll  farm  on  the 
Titer.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  was  once  more 
made  dictator  to  deal  with  the  alleged  treasonable 
conspiracy  of  the  great  plebeian,  Sp.  Mielius. 

Cinder-bed,  a  name  given  by  the  quarrymen 
t"  a  stratum  of  the  Middle  PurlJcck  series  of  the 
Jurassic  system,  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
aggregated  shells  of  a  small  oyster  (Ottrea  distorta). 

Cineas,  a  Thessalian,  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus 
(q  v.),  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time,  and 
died  alwnt  270  B.C.  Pyrrhus  said  his  words  had 
won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  arms. 

Cinematograph,  a  modification  of  the  kineto- 
•cope.  See  Edison,  Zoetropk. 


Cinera'ria,  a  large  and  widely  distributed  genuB 
of  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  composites,  very 
closely  allied 

to  Senecio  oa«V  mSf2.%.*lk 
(Groundsel, 
Ragwort,  &c), 
of  which  it  is 
indeed  often 
reckoned  a  sub- 
genus. Two 
small  species 
are  natives  of 
the  southern 
partsof  Britain. 
The  flowers  of 
some  are  very 
pretty.  C. 
maritima,  from 
the  Mediter- 
ranean  shores, 
is  a  handsome 
garden  peren- 
nial, and  many 
Cinerarias  are 
also  grown  in 
green-houses 
in  Britain; 
these,  however,  are  mostly  florists'  flowers  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  and  hybridising.  The  most 
import  ant  parent  plant  of  these  is  C.  cruenta,  a 
native  of  Teneriffe. 

Cinerary  Urns.  See  Ubn. 
Cingalese  See  Ceylon.  -f- 
Cinna*  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  patrician, 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  faction  of 
Marius.  After  Sulla  had  driven  Marius  from  the 
city,  and  before  setting  out  on  his  expedition 
against  Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be 
elected  to  the  consulship  on  condition  of  his  swear- 
ing not  to  disturb  the  constitution  as  then  existing. 
No  sooner,  however,  hail  he  entered  upon  that 
office  (87  B.C. }  than  he  impeached  Sulla,  en- 
dravoured  to  form  an  interest  among  the  citizens 
who  had  lieen  added  to  Rome  after  the  Social  War, 
and  agitated  for  the  recall  of  Marius  (q.v. ).  Cinna 
and  Marius  next  declared  themselves  consuls  after 
a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens,  in  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  slain.  On 
the  death  of  Marius,  which  occurred  within  a  few 
days  of  his  usurpation,  Cinna  made  L.  Valerius 
Flaccus  his  colleague  for  that  year,  and  C.  Papirius 
Carbo  for  the  two  succeeding  years.     In  84  B.C.  he 

firepared  to  meet  Sulla,  who  was  then  on  his  way 
rom  the  East  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies, 
but  was  slain  by  his  disaffected  troops  at  Brun- 
dusium.  During  his  fourth  consulate  his  daughter 
Cornelia  had  been  married  to  Julius  Ctesar. 

Cinnabar,  an  ore  of  mercury,  from  which 
almost  all  the  mercury  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
Chemically  it  is  a  sulphide  of  mercury  containing 
80-2  parte  of  mercury  and  13  8  of  sulphur.  It 
occurs  both  crystallised  and  massive,  not  unfre- 
quently  disseminated.  Its  crvstals  are  six-sided 
prisms.  It  varies  from  perfectly  opaque  to  almost 
transparent ;  has  an  ndainantine,  almost  metallic 
lustre,  and  a  carmine  colour,  with  a  bright  scarlet 
streak.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8  to  8*2.  Hepatic 
Cinnabar,  so  called  from  its  liver-brown  colour,  is  a 
variety  containing  a  little  carlsm.  Cinnabar  some- 
times occurs  in  primitive  rocks,  but  more  frequently 
in  those  of  the  coal  formation.  The  cinnabar  mines 
of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  have  l>een  worked  for  about 
2300  years,  and  have  been  surpassed  in  productive- 
ness hy  those  of  New  Almaden  in  California. 
Cinnabar  mines  exist  also  in  Idria,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Peru,  China,  and  Japan.  Cinnabar  is 
used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  Vermilion. 
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IC  Acid,  C(iHsCH  =  CHCOOH.  exista 
in  the  free  state  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu  ami  Peru, 
in  liquid  Btorax,  and  in  gum  lienzoin.  When  oil 
of  cinnamon  (see  helow)  is  exjiosed  to  the  air,  it 
al*sorbs  oxygen  and  deposits  crystals  of  cinnamic 
acid.  Cinnamic  acid  forms  colourless  crystals 
readily  solnhle  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling 
water*  but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is 
not  of  any  importance  in  the  arts,  and  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  l»eing  the  acid  correspomling  to 
oil  of  cinnamon.  This  oil  is  the  aldehyde  of 
cinnamic  acid,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula 
( „H  ,<TI  =  CHCOH.  Although  isomeric  with  oil 
of  cassia,  it  has  a  slightly  different  flavour,  ami 
is  much  more  expensive.  *  Both  of  these  oils  are 
employed  in  medicine  as  aromatic  stimulants,  but 
chiefly  as  pleasant  adjuncts  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
nauseous  drugs.  From  a  chemical  |M»int  of  view, 
the  cinnamic  acid  ami  oil  of  cinnamon  are  related 
to  Benzoic  Acid  (q. v.)  and  Oil  of  Hitter  Almonds 
See  Almonds  (On,  ok).  Benzoic  acid  is  regarded 
as  C^HjCOOH,  while  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is 
the  corresjioiiding  aldehyde  CJHtCOH.  On  oxida- 
tion cinnamic  acid  is  changed  into  benzoic  acid. 

Cinnamon  is  the  aromatic  bark  of  certain 
species  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum.  This  genus 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Lauraceie,  which  in- 
cludes a  considerable  number  of  specie*,  natives  of 

tropical  and 
of  subtropical 

Erts  of  the 
«t.  Cinna- 
mon has  been 
in  use  from  the 
remotest  anti- 
quity. It  is 
mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  by 
a  name  almost 
the  same  as 
that  which  it 
still  liears  in 
most  lan- 
guages. The 
finest  kind  is 
produced  by 
Vin  mt  >n  out  um 

Zeijlanicum,  or 
the  Ceylon  cin- 
namon-tree. It 
is  still  mainly 
derived  from 
its  native 
island,  but  was 

introduced  into  the  West  Indies  in  1782,  along 
with  various  other  plants  of  the  East,  and  is  now 
cultivated  there  to  some  extent.  The  tree  natur- 
ally attains  the  height  of  20-30  feet,  and  is  some- 
times 14  foot  in  thickness,  but  the  cultivated  trees 
are  not  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  10  feet.  Its 
Imrk  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  internallv  of  a 
yellowish  red.  The  leaves  are  oval,  4  0  Inches 
long,  with  a  blunt  point,  and  marked  with  three 
principal  nerves.  Thev  have  the  taste  of  cloves. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  silky  gray  on  the  outside,  and 
a  pale-yellowish  colour  internally.  The  fruit  is 
somewhat  like  an  acorn  in  shajs? ;  it  is  a  small 
drupe,  brown  when  ripe.  There  are  two  seasons  of 
cinnamon- harvest  in  Ceylon,  the  first  commencing 
in  April,  and  the  last* in  Noveml>er— the  former 
twins  that  in  which  the  chief  crop  is  obtained. 
The  hranches  of  3-i»  years'  growth  being  cut  down, 
the  epidermis  is  scraped  away  ;  the  liark  is  then 
rip|ie<l  up  longitudinally  with  a  knife,  and  gradually 
loosened,  till  it  can  l»e  taken  off.  The  slices  nre 
then  exposed  to  the  sun,  when,  as  it  dries,  it  curls 
up  into  quills,  the  smaller  of  which  are  inserted 


Z<  idanicum). 


into  the  larger,  and  the  whole  tied  up  in  bundles  ot 
about  88  Ih.  eiich.  The  wood  when  deprived  of  iu 
luirk  has  no  aroma,  and  is  used  as  fuel.  When  Um 
bark  is  first  taken  off  it  is  said  to  consist  of  an 
outer  portion,  which  tastes  like  common  bark,  and 
an  inner  and  highly  aromatic  portion.  In  the 
course  of  drying,  the  oil  upon  which  the  aroma  and 
flavour  depends,  is  diffused  throughout,  and  the 
quality  of  the  whole  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  tin- 
relative  quantities  of  these  portions.  Cinnamon  i* 
examined  and  arranged  according  to  its  quality  1>> 
persons  who  are  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  task 
and  chew  it,  although  in  a  short  time  it  produces 
painful  effects  on  their  mouths  and  tongues.  The 
finest  cinnamon  is  yielded  by  the  young  branches 
of  the  tree,  especially  by  the  numerous  shoots  which 
spring  up  from  the  stump  after  a  tree  has  been  cut 
down,  and  which  are  cut  when  alstut  10  feet  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  walking-stick 
The  smell,  particularly  of  the  thinnest  pieces,  u 
delightfully  fragrant,  and  the  taste  pungent  and 
aromatic,  with  a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  astrin 
gency.  It  is  used  like  other  spices  hy  cooks  and 
confectioners,  ami  also  in  medicine  as  a  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  carminative.  The  average  quantity 
annually  imported  into  London  is  alsmt  500,(<00 
Ih  Its  virtues  depend  chiefly  upon  the  essential 
oil  which  it  contains  (oil  of  cinnamon).  Oil  of 
cassia  is  very  often  suMituted  for  this  oil,  as  cassi* 
is  for  cinnamon.  The  root  of  the  cinnaiiion-tree 
contains  camphor.  The  fruit  yields  a  concrete  oil, 
called  cinnamon  suet,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  and 
in  Ceylon  was  formerly  made  into  caudles  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  king.  Cassia  (q.v.)  is  the  produce 
of  another  sjK*cies  of  Cinnamomum.— C.  Luureint, 
a  native  of  Cochin-China  and  Japan,  yields  a  baik 
which  is  preferred  by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  ('. 
Zeylanicum.  A  species  of  cinnnmon  is  found  at 
the  elevation  of  8500  feet  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya. 

The  constituents  of  cinnamon  are  a  volatile  oil 
(oil  of  cinnamon ),  tannin,  starch,  mucilage,  woody 
fibre,  resin,  colouring  matter,  and  an  acid.  The 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  generally  prepared  in  Ceylon  hy 
grinding  the  waste  pieces  of  cinnamon  broken  oil 
in  packing,  soaking  them  in  sea-water  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  distilling.  Two  oils  pass  over, 
one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water.  Oil  <'f 
cinnamon  varies  in  colour  from  yellow  to  cherry- 
red,  the  yellow  variety  Wing  considered  the  best, 
and  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Oil  of  cinnamon 
leaf  in  prepared  from  the  leaves  in  Ceylon  by  * 
similar  process,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  clorc  oil,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
odour.  Cinnamon  trater  is  obtained  by  adding 
water  to  cinnamon,  and  distilling  a  large  quantity, 
or  by  diffusing  the  oil  of  cinnamon  through  water 
by  the  aid  of  sugar  or  carbonate  of  magnesia 
Sia'rit  of  cinnamon  is  procured  by  acting  uj»on 
cinnamon  with  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  and  dis- 
tilling; and  tincture  of  cinnamon,  by  soaking 
cinnamon  in  spirit  of  wine,  ami  straining.  The 
medicinal  properties  of  cinnamon,  and  it*  prepara- 
tion, are  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  it  is  service- 
able in  cases  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in 
of  flatulence  and  spasmodic  states  of  the 
and  alimentary  canal. 

The  genuine  Ceylon  species  of  cinnamon  is  now 
cultivated  in  Guiana,  St  Vincent,  the  Cape  Venl 
Islands,  Brazil,  Mauritius,  Pondieherry,  Guade 
loupe,  and  Java.  It  yields  the  best  l»ark  when 
grown  on  a  sandy  soil.  The  name  cinnamon  i» 
from  the  Hebrew  ijinmimdn,  akin  to  qdneh,  '  a  reed 
or  cane. ' 

€lnnamon>stone«  a  precious  stone,  of  which 
the  finer  specimens  are  highly  esteemed ;  it  U 
regnrded  as  a  variety  of  Garnet  (q.v.).  Its  colonr 
varies  from  hyacinth  red  to  orange  yellow ;  and 
when  pure  it  is  transparent.     It  is 
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essentially  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  It  in 
found  chiefly  in  Ceylon. 

Cinnyris.  See  Sun-birds. 
^-  Cinq-Hans  Henri  Coiffier  de  Rrztf, 
M  ■■•■■<  !>  UK,  an  ill  fated  favourite  of  Louis  XIII., 
wa.*  the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  d'Efliat, 
Marshal  of  France,  and  was  liom  in  H520.  While 
nt  a  hoy  he  was  placed  at  court  by  Cardinal 
Bfchelieu,  and  here  his  handsome  figure  and 
fa*  mating  manners  soon  secured  him  the  wann 
nrlVction  of  the  royal  household.  At  nineteen  he 
wjw  chief  equerry  to  the  km-,  hut  his  amhition 
emU  not  brook  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the 
:urther  stages  of  the  moat  rapid  promotion,  but 
.Jready  in  his  dreams  he  was  a  duke  ami  peer  of 
France,  and  husband  <*f  the  Princess  Maria  of 
<t<>n/a^a  Finding  his  ambitions  projects  merelv 
derided  bv  Richelieu,  he  joined  with  the  kings 
Wher,  Duke  Gaston  of  Orleans,  in  a  plot  to 
murder  the  great  cardinal.  With  this  was  com- 
Lined  a  wider  plot  with  Spain  for  the  destruction 
ot  the  cardinal  s  power  by  arms.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  Cinq-Mars,  with  his  friend  De 
Tiura.  was  executed  at  Lyons,  12th  Septemlier  1642. 
Hi*  story  was  woven  by  De  Vigny  into  the  well- 
known  romance  Cinq- Mart  ( 182U).  * 

l  imine  Cento  ( Ital..  'five  hundred  :'  but  really 
a  contraction  for  'one  thousand  live  hundred')  is 
&  current  term  for  the  style  alike  in  art  nnd  in 
literature  which  arose  in  Italy  about  or  after  the 
year  1500,  and  which  therefore  belong!  mainly  to 
the  16th  century.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
revival  of  classical  taste  in  all  departments  of 
culture,  and  is  frequem.iv  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  word  renaissance,  especially  as  applied  to 
decoration.  Among  the  great  cinqueccntistt  in 
art  are  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian, 
Ijeonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  in 
l«#try  the  not  abler  names  are  those  of  Bemi, 
Ariusto,  and  Tasso.  See  ITALY,  ITALIAN  ARCHI- 
TUTt'RE,  Renaissance. 

I'inqtlrfoil,  a  common  bearing  in  Heraldry, 
representing  a  llower  with  five  petals  borne  full- 
faced  and  without  a  stalk.  If  pierced — i.e.  per- 
forated in  the  centre,  it  should  l>e  so  blazoned. 


Cinquefoil : 
in  ITeraMry. 


Cinquefoil : 
in  Architecture. 


Oule*.  a  cinquefoil  pierced  ermine,  was  the  coat  of 
fa  old  earls  of  Leicester  ;  and  gules,  three  cinqne- 
fr-il*  arpent  (sometimes  ermine),  that  of  the  house 
t  Hamilton  in  Scotland.— Cinquefoil,  in  Archi- 
t*rture,  is  an  ornamental  foliation  in  five  compart- 
meats,  used  in  the  tracery  of  windows,  panellings, 
IM  the  like.  The  cinquefoil  is  often  represented 
in  a  circular  form,  the  spaces  l>etween  p-mir-  or 
'n*p.  representing  the  five  leaves,  as  in  the  accom- 
Ittnying  illustration. 

(inqncTotl,  in  Botany.    See  Potentilla. 

Cinque  Ports.  The  five  great  ports  on  the 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  lying  opjtosite  to  France 
-Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe',  Romney,  and  Hastings 
-were  of  considerable  importance  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  and  in  a  charter  of  Edward  I. 
we  find  reference  to  a  previous  document  granted 
them  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  But  it  was  sub- 
wquent  to  the  battle  of  Hastings  that  the  Con- 
queror, in  order  that  he  might  wield  the  resources 
LSI 


of  the  seaports  with  greater  vigour,  constituted 
this  whole  line  of  coast  into  a  jurisdiction  entirely 
separate  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and 
erected  it  into  a  sort  of  county  palatine,  under  a 
warden  or  guardian,  the  seat  of  whose  administra- 
tion was  in  Dover  Castle.  The  warden,  whose 
office  corresponded  to  that  of  the  ancient  Count  of 
the  Saxon  coast  (  Come*  littoris  Stuconici ),  exercised 
jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  uniting  in 
his  single  person  the  functions  of  sheriff,  custos 
rotulorum,  lord  lieutenant,  and  admiral.  Privileges 
equal  to  those  originally  bestowed  on  the  Cinque 
Ports  were  subsequently  extended  to  the  so-called 
ancient  towns  of  Winchelsea  ami  Rye  ;  and  all  the 
seven  municipal  towns  except  Winchelsea  had 
subordinate  ports  and  towns  attached  to  them, 
which  were  called  limbs  or  members.  In  place  of 
the  Saxon  terms  of  aldermen  and  freemen,  those  of 
jurats  and  baruns  were  introduced,  and  the  latter 
term  has  always  l>een  applied  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  parliament.  Their  chief 
function  in  early  times  was  to  furnish  such  ship- 
ping as  was  require*!  for  the  purposes  of  the  state, 
the  crown  having  possessed  no  permanent  navy 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  thev  were  hound  to  provide  no  less  than 
fifty  seven  ships,  fully  equipped  and  manned  at 
their  own  cost  ;  though  t  lie  weight  of  this  heavy 
burden  was  somewhat  lessened  bv  the  provision  that 
the  period  of  gratuitous  service  sliould  1h»  limited  to 
fifteen  days.  The  ports,  moreover,  enjoyed  in  return 
for  their  services  many  privileges,  such  as  exemp- 
tion from  tax  and  tallage,  the  right  to  make  their 
own  bylaws,  \'c.  In  consequence  of  the  warlike 
navy  which  they  were  thus  couqielled  to  maintain, 
the  Cinque  Ports  became  so  confident  and  audacious 
as  not  only  to  undertake  piratical  expeditions,  but 
even  to  make  war  and  form  confederacies  as  in- 
dependent states.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  of 
1IIH8,  the  lord -wardens  nominated  one  and  some- 
time- lsrth  of  the  parliamentary  representatives  for 
each  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  but  in  1689  an  act  was 
passed  to  '  declare  the  right  and  freedom  of  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  Cinque 
Ports.'  The  Acts  of  1832  and  188T»  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  members  sent  to  parliament  by  the  Cinque 
Ports  from  sixteen  to  three,  ami  tfie  Municijval 
Reform  Act  has  broken  up  the  ancient  organisation 
of  the  ports,  anil  assimilated  their  internal  arrange- 
ments to  those  of  other  English  municipalities. 
The  ancient  courts  of  Shepwav,  Brotherhood,  and 
Gnestling  are  still  occasionally  held,  but  their 
powers  scarcely  extend  beyond  matters  of  form. 
The  lord-warden's  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  civil 
suits  and  proceedings,  was  alsdished  in  I  s.V» ;  but 
he  still  presides  in  the  court  of  Shepwav,  and 
appoints  the  justices  of  peace  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Cinque  Ports.  His  official  residence 
is  Walmer  Castle,  near  Deal,  a  structure  of  Henry 
VIII. s  time;  and  here,  as  warden,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  lived  every  autumn  from  1829  till  his 
death  at  it  in  1852.  See  Montagu  Burrows, 
Cinque  Ports  ( 1888). 

<  in  Ira,  a  small  but  picturesquely  situated 
town  in  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura, 
17  miles  WNW.  of  Lisbon,  with  a  population  of 
5.TO0.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  the  Serra  do 
('intra,  and  is  surrounded  by  country  residences. 
There  is  a  palace  at  ('intra,  a  strange  mixture  of 
Moorish  and  Christian  architecture,  anciently 
occupied  by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  sulisequentlv  a 
favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Christian  nionarcna. 
On  another  hill-top  stands  La  Penna,  once  a  con- 
vent, now  also  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal. 
In  the  neighliourhood  is  the  Cork  Convent,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  cells — which  are  cut  out 
of  the  rock — lieing  lined  with  cork  to  prevent 
damp,    ('intra  is  historically  remarkable  for  the 
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CoHtYntioH  signed  here,  August  22,  1808,  between 
the  English  ami  French,  by  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  evacuate  Portugal,  on  condition  of  not  being 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  hut  landed  on  the 
coast  of  France,  retaining  their  anus  ami  effects. 
This  convention  excited  tin*  greatest  public  indig- 
nation  both  in  the  Peninsula  ami  in  England : 
and  the  British  ministry  were  obliged  to  have  the 
generals  who  signed  tfie  convention  tried  hv  a 
court  -martial,  which,  however,  resulted  in  their 
acquittal. 

dotal.  La,  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Bouchcs-du- Rhone,  on  a  bav  in  the  Mediter- 
rauean,  23  miles  SK.  of  Marseilles  by  rail.  It  has 
a  good  and  commodious  harbour,  the  extensive 
workshop*  of  the  Mcssagerics  Maritime*  Company, 
and  a  great  coral  fishery.    Pop.  (1891)  10,342. 

Cipher.    See  t'HYPTtMiRAI'HV  and  MONOGRAM. 

Cipriani,  Oiamuattista,  history -painter  and 
designer,  wan  Isirn  at  Florence  in  1727,  of  an 
old  Pistoja  family.  He  received  some  instruction 
from  Hu^ford,  a  Florentine  painter  of  English 
parentage,  and  he  studied  for  three  years  in 
Rome.  In  1755  he  was  induced  by  Sir  William 
Chambers  and  Wilton  the  sculptor  to  settle  in 
London,  where  his  graceful  drawings,  which  were 
reproduced  by  the  graver  of  Bartolozzi.  gained 
great  popularity,  and  exercised  a  favourable  influ- 
ence upon  the  English  school  of  figure  painters. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  St  Martin  s  Lane 
Academy,  and  in  1708  was  elected  a  foundation 
member' of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  whose  exhibi- 
tions he  contributed  till  1779,  and  whose  diploma 
he  designed  in  1708.  His  pictures,  of  which  some 
are  preserved  at  Houghton,  arc  less  successful  than 
his  designs,  lieing  feeble,  |>oor  in  colour,  and  with 
little  expression.  As  an  etcher  he  is  known  by  a 
*ew  plates  in  Hollis's  Memoirs.  He  married  in 
1761  an  English  lady  of  fortune,  and  died  at 
Hammersmith,  14th  DecemWr  1785, 

C'irCiPa*  a  small  and  unimportant  but  widely 
distributed  genus  of  rather  pretty  little  Onagni- 
ceous  herbs.  V.  hitctiana,  frequent  in  shady 
situations,  bears  the  name  of  Enchanter's  Night- 
shade, and  in  Herman v  Hexenkraut  (Witches' 
Herb).  The  origin  of  tlicse  names  is  not  easily 
explained,  as  the  plant  jiosscascs  no  remarkable 
properties,  being  merely  a  little  astringent. 

Ci rears,  The  Northern  (>'«rXdr.  4  a  govern- 
ment'), is  the  historical  name  for  an  Indian  terri- 
tory lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
from  18  to  100  miles  wide,  with  an  area  of  17,000 
miles.  It  nearly  corresponds  with  the  present 
Madras  districts  of  Ganjam,  Vi/a^apatain.  Coda- 
vari,  Kistna,  ami  parts  of  Nellore  and  Karnul. 
In  1757  the  Cirears  were  celled  to  the  French  by 
the  suhahdar  of  the  Deccan  ;  but  after  a  struggle, 
in  which  Lord  Clive  had  the  chief  jwrt,  the  Delhi 
court  in  1700  granted  the  Cirears  to  the  East  India 
Company  ;  but  not  till  1823  did  they  liecotue  really 
a  British  poss<>ssion. 

C'lreassia,  a  territory  on  l>r»tli  sides  of  the 
western  Caucasus.    See  CAUCASUS. 

Circassians  *«  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is 
the  name  given  to  all  the  formerly  independent 
tril**s  of  the  Caucasus ;  in  a  narrower  sense,  it 
denotes  the  trilies  (called  by  themselves  Adighf, 
by  the  Turks  and  Russians,  Tehrrkesset)  who  in- 
habited the  north- western  wing  of  the  Caucasus, 
with  a  government  half  patriarchal  and  feudal,  and 
half  constitutional.  In  1858  05,  rather  than  sub- 
mil  to  Russian  government,  nearly  the  whole  nation 
of  fifteen  tribes,  to  the  number  of  nearly  half  a 
million  persons,  left  their  country  for  the  Turkish 
possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  or  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Bulgaria,  carrying  with  them  their  in- 


suliordinate  spirit  and  marauding  habits,  which 
added  to  the  horror  of  the  Bulgarian  massacres  of 
1870  ami  1877. 

The  Circassian  nobles  are  princitMxlly  Moham- 
medans, whilst  the  great  mass  of  the  people  pro- 

'  fess  a  corrupt  Christianity,  which  shows  strange 
survivals  of  earlier  heathenism  in  its  sacrifices  and 
sacred  trees,  joined  to  the  cclctrration  of  Easter, 

I  the  siyn  of  the  cross,  and  processions  with  light*. 
The  Circassians  are  proverbially  handsome— for 
generations  their  daughters  have  adoim-d  the 
harems  of  the  wealthy  Turks  ;  they  are  also  strong, 
active,  brave,  and  temperate.  As  a  nation  they 
made  their  lirst  historical  ap'tcarancc  during  the 
middle  ages.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  known 
through  their  long  struggles  to  maintain  their 
independence  against  the  aggression  of  Russia 
See  article  (\u  <  \si  s,  and  Ernest  Chantre's  mag 
nilicent  work,  Jier/icrefns  ant/iruj>oloijn/ittJt  dans  le 
Caunt.tr  (~>  vols,  folio,  Paris- Lyons,  1885-87).  Tlie 
first  volume  contains  an  exhaustive  bibliography ; 
the  lifth  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus  as  they  now  exist. 

Circe,  a  sorceress  of  ancient  Ureek  story, 
descriU'd  in  the  Udtjusey  as  '  fair-haired,  a  clever 
goddess,  possessing  human  speech,  sister  of  'all- 
wise  .Ea-te*,'  daughter  of  4  the  Sun,  who  gives 
I  light  to  mortals,  and  of  Perse,  w  hom  Ocean  begot 
1  as  his  daughter.'  Round  her  palace  in  .E»-a  were 
nunilicr*  of  human  lieing*,  whom  she  had  changed 
into  the  sha|ies  of  wolves  and  lions  by  her  drug* 
and  incantations.  She  changed  two-and-twenty  of 
the  companions  of  I'lvsses  into  swine;  but  that 
hem,  having  obtained  from  Mercury  the  herb 
Mv/y,  went  boldly  to  the  palace  of  the  sorceress, 
remained  uninjured  hy  her  drugs,  and  induced  her 
to  disenchant  his  comrades.  He  remained  with 
her  for  a  year;  and  when  he  departed,  she  in- 
structed him  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  he 
would  encounter  on  his  homeward  voyage.  Ovid 
relates  how ,  w  hen  she  was  jealous  of  Scvlla,  whose 
love  was  sought  by  Olancus,  she  poured  the  juice 
of  poisonous  herlis  into  that  part  of  the  sea  where 
her  rival  was  accustomed  to  bathe,  ami  so  changed 
her  into  a  hideous  monster. 

Circle,  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved 
line  called  its  riremn/vrenre,  which  is  everywhere 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  it  calfed  the 
centre.  The  circumference  is  sometimes  itself 
called  the  circle,  but  in  geometry  that  term  is 
properly  applied  only  to  the  surface  or  area 
iMiunde'd  by  the  curve*.  Any  line  drawn  through 
the  centre,  ami  terminated  by  the  cirenmferenre 
is  a  diameter,  which  is  therefoie  bisected  in  the 
centre  (see  ARC,  Chord).  In  Co-ordinate  Geo- 
metry, the  circle  ranks  as  a  curve  of  the  second 
order,  and  lielongs  to  the  class  of  the  conic  sections. 
It  is  got  from  the  right  cone  by  cutting  the  cone 
by  a  plane  jierisondicular  to  its  axis.  The  circk 
may  lie  described  mechanically  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  fixing  one  foot  in  the  centre,  and  trac 
ing  out  the  curve  with  the  other  held  at  a  fixed 
distance.  The  following  are  some  of  its  leading 
properties  : 

1.  Of  all  plnne  figures  having  the  same  peri- 
meter, the  circle  contains  the  greatest  area. 

2.  Of  all  plane  curves,  the  circle  alone  has  the 
same  curvature  at  every  point. 

3.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  hears  a  certain 
constant  ratio  to  its  diameter.  This  constant 
ratio,  which  mathematicians  usually  denote  by 
the  Creek  letter  w  (perimeter),  has  lieen  deter 
mined  to  lie  3- 14159,  nearly,  so  that,  if  the  dia 
meter  of  a  circle  is  1  foot,  its  circumference  i* 
314159  feet;  if  the  diameter  is  5  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference is  .5  x  3141551 ;  and.  in  general,  if  the 
diameter  is  expressed  by  2r  (twice  the  radius), 
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ili<n  r  (circumference)  =  2r  x  ».  Archimedes,  in 
lu»  Iwuk  It  iJiinensionc  Circuit,  showed  that  the 
ratio  is  nearly  that  of  7  to  22.  Various  closer 
approximations  in  large  numlters  were  afterwards 
made,  as,  for  instance,  the  ratio  of  1813  to  370*2, 
1010  to  3173;  or  the  excellent  one  of  Adrian  Mctius 
'  -via.  113  to  353.  Vieta  in  1379  showed  that  if  the 
iiuitH*t<r  of  a  circle  he  1000,  then  the  circumference 
will  In?  greater  than  3141*3926533,  and  less  than 
3l4r5926337.  This  approximation  he  made  by 
reerMining  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  and 
.-ireumscrihed  jxdygonB  of  393,216  sides.  By  in- 
rr-asing  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygons, 
:kir  perimeters  are  brought  more  and  more 
nearly  into  coincidence  with  the  circumference  of 
the  circle;  but  this  operose  method  was  long 
*git  superseded  by  easier  modes  derived  from  the 
holier  mathematics.  Suflice  it  to  say  that  vari- 
■«*  series  were  formed  expressing  its  value  ;  by 
taking  more  and  more  of  tlie  terms  of  which  into 
Kvoant.  a  closer  and  closer  approach  to  the  value 
rsin  1*  obtained  by  ordinary  arithmetic.  We  sub- 
;  >in  some  examples  : 

.  /,       1      1      I      1      1      1      1  \ 
1,T  =  4(1-  3  +  5-7  +  9-n  +  13-i5+  > 


-!'  =  <LT  + 


i 

3.5 


1 

3.5.7 


1 

5.779 


1 

.9.11 


3|t  =  16(*-  3  +  5--J+   .)-4(m-  3+  ■  ) 


where  n  =  \  and  m  = 


■;«i-f  =  «(,1a- 

=  8(,! 


1 


1     i  \ 


ill  x 

y  +  5*  +  y,+  ) 

Series  (3),  or  one  of  its  modifications,  is  the 
n**-t  expeditious  mo«le  yet  known  of  extending 
:<•?  approximation  to  the  ratio  r.  It  has  now 
calculated  to  707  places  of  decimals,  and 
x-nfie.1  to  over  600.  The  numlwr  ir,  though  fixed 
in  »alne.  cannot  lte  exactlv  expressed  in  figures, 
^in<;  lH<-ummen*tmible  (q.v*).  Finally,  the  multi- 
plier (3  -  -008  -  -000,007)  (1  -  J3)  gives  a  close 
^pV^oximation,  useful  to  the  practical  arithmetic 

4  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  r  multiplied 
f>v  die  .square  of  the  radius  (  =  rr) ;  or  to  the 

jr 

«fi*re  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by  ^  ;  i.e.  by 

"v>4.  Archimedes  proved  this  by  showing  that 
tue  area  in  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose  hose 
l-  tl»c  circumference,  and  peqwndicular  height  the 
r*iiiH  of  the  circle. 

...  It  follows  that  different  circles  are  to  one 
mother  as  the  squares  of  their  radii  or  diameters, 
•Li'l  that  their  circumferences  are  as  the  radii  or 
•-i- 1  meters. 

Hie  circle  is  almost  always  employed  in  measur- 

•  «r  comparing  angles,  from  the  fact  demon- 
-'rnted  in  Euclid  (Book  vL  Prop.  33),  that  angles 
•u  it»e  centre  of  a  circlo  arc  promotional  to  the 

on  which  they  stand.    It  follows  from  this, 
'ut  if  circles  of  the  same  radii  be  de*cril»ed  from 
it'*-  vertices  of  angles  as  centres,  the  arcs  inter- 
(-ted  hetween  the  sides  of  the  angles  are  always 
■  "portional  to  the  angles.     The  easiest  snhdivi- 
•■•n  of  a  circumference  is  into  six  equal  parts, 

•  ranse  then  the  chord  of  the  arcs  is  equal  U>  the 
r.nlins.  Divide  one  of  these  arcs  into  sixty  equal 
i*rts,  and  we  thns  obtain  the  unit  of  the  *c/yi< 
■v*u*nl  tcnlr,  called  a  degree.  Each  degree  is 
iivfcled  into  60  aeronds,  and  each  second  into  60 
ford*,  and  so  on.  According  to  this  scale,  90" 
wp*weflt»  a  right  angle ;  180%  two  right  angles, 


or  a  semicircle  ;  and  360°,  four  right  angles,  or  tho 
whole  circumference — the  unit  in  the  scale  being 
the  a'nth  of  a  right  angle.  As  the  divisions  of  the 
angles  at  the  centre,  effected  by  drawing  lines 
from  the  centre  to  the  different  point*  of  gradua- 
tion of  the  circumference,  arc  obviously  inde- 
pendent of  the  magnitude  of  the  radius,  and  there- 
fore of  the  circumference,  these  divisions  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  may  Is;  spoken  of  as 
Is-'ing  actually  divisions  of  angles,  By  hiving  a 
graduated  circle  over  an  angle,  and  noticing  the 
number  of  degrees,  \c.  King  on  the  circumference 
ltetween  the  lines  including  the  angle,  we  at  once 
know  the  magnitude  of  the  angle.  Suppose  the 
lines  to  include  between  them  3  degrees,  43  minutes, 
17  seconds,  the  angle  in  this  scale  would  be  written 
31  43'  17". 

The  sexagesimal  measurement  of  circumferences 
and  angles  is  the  most  ancient,  and  still  recom- 
mends itself  universally  to  practical  mathema- 
ticians. A  second  mode  was  proposed  at  the 
French  Revolution,  but  though  adopted  by  La- 
place in  the  Mfcriui<jMe  tY/twre,  has  long  l>een 
abandoned  even  in  trance.  Hy  this  scale,  called 
the  centeniuHt/,  the  right  angle  is  divided  into  100 
degrees,  while  each  degree  is  divided  into  one 
hundred  parts,  and  so  on.  Such  a  quantity  as 
3  43'  17"  is  expressed  in  this  notation  by  3  4317, 
the  only  mark  required  ltcing  the  decimal  point  to 
separate  the  degrees  from  the  parts.  Of  course, 
in  this  illustration,  3s  means  3  centesimal  divisions 
of  tho  right  angle,  and  45'  means  43  centesimal 
minutes,  and  so  on.  If  we  want  to  translate  ordi- 
nary degrees  into  the  centesimal  notation,  we  must 
multiply  by  100,  and  divide  by  90.  To  translate 
minutes  in  the  same  way,  multiply  by  100,  and 
divide  by  34;  and  for  seconds,  multiply  by  230, 
and  divide  by  81. 

There  is  also  a  theoretical  method  of  measuring 
angles,  which,  though  indispensable  in  advanced 
trigonometry  and  other  branches  of  analysis,  is 
scarcely  required  in  elementary  mathematics.  For 
the  nrculur  measure,  as  it  is  called,  the  unit  angle 
is  thus  found  :  Let  POA  In?  an  angle  at  the  centre 
O  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  r;  APB  a 
semicircle  whose  arc  accordingly  =  rr ;  and  let  the 
length  of  the  arc  AP  =  a.    Then,  by  Euclid, 


an; 
2  ri' 


le  POA 
lit  angle 


i  „  tw*  .  2  right  «£8  a 
and      POA  =  _  ,  *  n  .    .  ~. 

3i41o9,»xc.  r 


Now,  supposing  n  and  r  to  be  given,  although  the 
angle  POA  will  lie  deter- 
mined, yet  its  numerical 
value  will  not  Ik?  settled 
unless  we  make  some  con- 
vention as  to  what  angle 
we  shall  call  unity.  We 
therefore  choose  such  a 
one  as  will  render  the 
preceding  equation  the 
most  simple.    It  is  made 

most  simple  if  we  take  2^\\  =  ,.  We 

3'141o9 ... 

shall  then  have  (denoting  tho  numerical  value  of 
tho  angle  POA  by  9 )  0  =  '\  The  result  of  our  con- 
vention is,  that  the  numerical  value  of  two  right 
angles  is  w,  instead  of  180J,  as  in  the  method  of 
angular  measurement  first  alluded  to ;  and  the 
unit  of  angle,  instead  of  Is-ing  the  ninetieth  part 
2  right  angles 
~3)413«J 


of  a  right  angle,  is 


r  or57e17'44"48"' 


nearly.    Making  8  -.  1  in  the  equation  6  =  — ,  we 

r 

have  a  (or  AP)  =  r  (or  AO),  which  shows  that  in 
the  circular  measure  the  unit  of  angle  is  that  angle 
which  is  subtended  hy  an  arc  of  length  equal  to 
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radius.  Thus  the  circular  measure  of  180'  is  r, 
or  314159,  &c,  90"*  =  4  x,  60a  =  \  r,  45°  =  J  ir,  and 
so  on  ;  and  since  w  is  a  lixed  number,  any  allele  is 
thus  represented  absolutely,  and  not  as  a  |«irt  or 
multiple  of  another  angle— i.e.  an  almtract  number 
will  as  exactly  denote  an  angle  as  it  does  the  length 
of  a  line,  if  we  say  d  =  3,  then  in  degrees  $  =  3 
x  (57°  17'  45" ) ;  If  *  =  J,  then  <p  =  \  x  (57*  17'  45  '  \ 
sexagesimals.  For  the  squaring  or  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  see  Ql'ADRATl'KE ;  for  the  circles  of  the 
sphere,  see  ARMILL.ARY  Sl'HERE;  see  also  Ml/RAL 

CIRCLE. 

Circle.  Maoic,  a  B]>ace  in  which  sorcerers  were 
wont  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fun'  of  the 
evil  spirits  they  had  raised.  This  circle  was 
usually  formed  on  a  niece  of  ground  alsnit  nine 
feet  square  (in  the  Ea-«t  seven  feet  appears  to 
have  been  considered  sufficient ),  in  the  midst  of 
some  dark  forest,  churchyard,  vault,  or  other  lonely 
and  dismal  spot,  [t  was  described  at  midnight  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  moon  and  weather.  In- 
side the  outer  circle  was  another  somewhat  less,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  sorcerer  had  his  >eat.  The 
spaces  l>etween  the  circles,  as  well  as  between  the 
parallel  lines  which  inclosed  the  larger  one,  were 
tilled  'with  all  the  holy  names  of  God,'  and  a 
variety  of  other  characters  supposed  to  l>e  potent 
against  the  powers  of  evil.  \\  ithout  the  protection 
of  this  circle,  the  magician,  it  was  believed,  would 
have  lH»en  carried  off  by  the  spirits,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  by  chance  got  out  of  the 
charmed  space.  Another  figure  which,  described 
upon  the  ground,  could  liar  the  passage  of  a  demon, 
was  (he  pentatpttm.  Headers  of  Faust  will  remem- 
ber its  effect  upon  Mcphistophelea, 

Circles.  Stone.  See  Stone  Circles,  Stand- 
ing Stones,  Stonehenge,  Callernlsh. 

Circuits.  See  Assize. 

Circular  Notes  are  bank-notes  specially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  travellers  in  foreign  countries"; 
and  being,  in  fact,  bills  personal  to  the  liearer.  they 
are  ltclieved  to \te  more  safe  as  travelling  money  than 
ordinary  notes  or  coin.  Circular  notes  of  the  value 
of  £10  and  upwards  are  furnished  by  or  through  the 
chief  banking  houses.    Along  with  these  notes  is 

t liven  a  '  letter  of  indication.1  This  letter  (a 
ithographed  form  in  French  )  is  addressed  to  foreign 
bankers,  requesting  them  to  pay  the  notes  pre- 
sented by  the  bearer,  whom  they  name,  and  to  aid 
hits  in  any  way  in  their  jxiwer.  Un  the  l>ack  of 
the  letter  there  is  a  long  list  of  foreign  lumkers, 
extending  all  over  Euro|>e,  any  of  whom  will  cash 
one  of  the  circular  notes  on  being  presented  and 
indorsed  bv  the  liearer.  In  paying  these  notes  the 
money  of  tne  country  is  given  according  to  the  rate 
of  exchange,  and  free  of  anv  charge  for  commission. 
For  security,  the  letter  and  the  notes  should  not  l»e 
carried  together,  in  case  of  their  Wing  stolen  or  lost. 
A  corres]s>nding  certificate  issued  by  the  lianker*  in 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  travellers,  is  called 
Letter  of  Credit.    See  Credit  (Letter  ok). 

Circular  K  umbers  are  nuuilters  whose  powers 
end  on  the  same  figure  as  they  do  themselves  : 
such  are  numbers  ending  in  0,  1,5,  6. 

Circulating  Library  See  Library. 

Circulation,  in  Anatomy  and  Phvsiologv,  is 
the  term  used  to  designate  the  course  of  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  most  minute  blood-vessels 
(the  Capillaries,  q.v. ),  and  from  these  back  to  the 
heart.  To  simplify  the  consideration  of  the  Bubject, 
we  shall  consider — (I.)  the  General  Anatomy,  (II.) 
the  Comparative  Anatomy,  (HI.)  the  Physiology, 
and  (IV. )  the  History. 

I.  The  organs  of  circulation  consist  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries.  The  course  of  the 
blood  through  these  organs  will  be  Isjst  elucidated 


by  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  which  is  equally  applicable 
for  all  other  mammals  as  well  as  for  man,  and  for 
birds. 


The  dark  parts 
1  represent  the 


Fig.   1.  — Diagram 
dilating 
Ltunia). 


Or- 


of  fig. 

course  of  the  impure  or 
venous  blood,  while  the 
lighter  portions  repre- 
sent the  course  of  the 
pure  or  arterial  blood. 
Two  of  the  four  chain - 
l»ers  of  the  heart  |  A  and 
C )  receive  the  inflowing 
blood,  and  are  termed 
the  auricle*;  while  the 
other  two  chamliers 
(H  and  I>)  drive  the 
blocs!  to  the  lungs  and 
to  the  general  system 
respectively)  and  are 
termed  the  ventricles. 
The  vessels  that  bring 
blood  to  the  auricles  are 
termed  reins,  anil  the 
vessels  through  which  the 
blood  is  driven  from  the 
ventricles  are  known  as 
Arteries  ( q.  v. ).  We  will 
now  trace  the  course  of 
the  blood,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows  of  the 
diagram,  commencing 
with  the  right  auricle, 
A.  The  right  auricle 
contracting  upon  the 
venous  or  impure  blond 
with  which  we  suppose 
it  to  Ik>  filled,  drives  this 
into  the  right  ventricle, 
H,  through  an  o|»ening 
guarded  by  a  triple  (or 

tricuspid)  valve,  which  almost  eutirely  prevents  the 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  into 
the  auricle.  The  ventricle,  B,  Isung  now  filled, 
contracts,  and  as  the  blood  cannot  return  into  the 
auricle,  it  is  driven  «alotig  the  dark  vessel,  e, 
which  is  the  pulmonary  artery,  conveying  the  blood 
to  the  lungs.  At  its  commencement  it  is  guarded 
by  crescent-shaped  (semilunar)  valves,  which  en- 
tirely prevent  tne  blood  which  has  once  been  pro- 
pelled into  the  pulmonary  artery  from  re-entering 
the  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery  gradually 
divides  into  smnller  and  smaller  branches,  which 
ultimately  emerge  into  capillaries  freely  distributed 
over  the  interior  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  There 
the  blood  gives  off  carlsinic  acid  gas,  and  absorlw 
oxygen,  liecoming  thereby  'pure.'  The  capillaries, 
in  which  the  blood  is  purified,  gradually  unite  to 
form  larger  vessels,  and  finally  the  blood  is  collected 
into  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  pour  their  con- 
tents into  the  left  auricle,  C.  Thence  it  Is  pro- 
pelled into  the  left  ventricle,  D,  through  an  open- 
ing guarded  by  a  double  (mitral  or  bicuspid)  valve, 
which  entirely  prevents  the  reflux  of  the  blood. 
The  left  ventricle  contracts  and  drives  its  contents 
into  the  large  artery,  e,  or  Aorta  (q.v.),  which 
by  means  of  its  various  branches  supplies  the  whole 
Ims ly  with  pure  blood.  From  the  aorta  and  its 
various  sutslividing  branches  the  blood  passes  into 
the  capillaries,  J,  H,  which  occur  in  every  part  of 
the  system.  In  these  capillaries  it  j»arts  with  its 
oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  liecumcs  charged  with 
the  waste  carlsmic  acid  gas.  The  capillaries  units 
into  larger  veins,  and  tliese  gradually  unite  to  form 
two  large  trunks,  a,  b,  the  superior  and  inferior 
veurr  citnr,  which  pour  their  contents  into  the 
right  auricle— the  point  from  which  we  started. 

The  diagram  also  shows  how  the  venous  1.;  i  froin 

the  viscera,  G,  instead  of  (Missing  directly  into  the 
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Fij.  1-  Theoretical  Section 
(4  the  Haitian  Heart : 

/,  J.  th*  tw.>  ivmf  rone,  opening 
htii<<tthe  ns;ht  auricle  ;  c.  the 
tnro«pld  \»lir;  a,  the  right 
tmtnrle,  from  which  proceeds 
•J>  pulrutmary  artery,  dividing 
rBto  branchrs  g  and  i,  going  to 
!i*  rvtit  and  left  lung  respec- 
tively ; «  /.  tlit-  pulmonary  vein* 
it..-,  from  either  lung).  enter- 
■I  ion.  the  J.  ft  auricle,  t;  /, 
th'  mitral  valve ;  «,  the  left 
TWnor,  from  which  pmciMtli 
•b?  aorta,  whw  arch  in  indi- 
cated by  A,  and  the  de.ieend- 
I»ifiifln  by  n,  none  of  its 
'  ~-r :  i-  udicated  i.-:  this 

6.nr*;  o.  the  partition,  or  «/>- 
i  the  right  and  left 


cava,  goes  through  the  liver,  F,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  hepatic  portal  system. 
More  f«^ing  to  the  comparative  study  of  the 
we  must  notice  a  few  of  the  above 
facts  in  greater  detail. 
The   Heart  (<].v.)  is 
described  in  a  separate 
article.    Since  all  the 
arterial   blood  leaves 
the  heart  through  the 
aorta,   to   trace  the 
circulation  of  the  pure 
hlood  involves  follow- 
-;     •.;  ing  the  branches  of 

|     %.ljfe3f/  that  great  vessel.  For 

this  see  Aorta.  It 
is  sufficient,  without 
further  anatomical  de- 
tails, to  say  that  the 
ramifications  of  the 
arteries  distribute  the 
arterial  blood  to  the 
Capillaries  (q.v. ) 
which  pervade  everv 
part  of  the  hotly.  It 
is  already  evident 
that  the  pulmonary 
arteries  from  the  right 
ventricle  carry  impure 
blood  to  the  lungs, 
an<l  that  pure  blood 
returns  from  the  lungs 
to  the  left  auricle  by 
the  pulmonary  veins. 

Tiie  veins,  like  the 
arteries,  are  found  in 
nearly  every  tissue ; 
they  commence  in 
minute  networks 
which  communicate  with  the  capillaries.  Branches 
from  these  networks  uniting  together,  form  veins, 
which,  by  joining,  increase  in  size  as  they  pass 
to  ward  towards  the  heart.  If  we  except  certain 
•enous  structures  (called  sinuses)  occurring  in  the 
interior  of  the  skull,  we  may  divide  the  veins  into 
two  gets— the  superficial  or  cutaneous,  antl  the  deep 
veins.  The  deep  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and 
ire  usually  inclo«*e<l  in  the  same  sheath  of  tissue. 
Id  the  case  of  the  smaller  arteries  they  generally 
•tin  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  artery, 
*Me  the  larger  arteries  have  usually  only  one 

*  tympany  ing  vein.  The  superficial  veins  occur 
i  .i mediately  l»eneath  the  integument ;  they  not 
"!iiy  return  the  blood  from  the  skin  and  adjacent 
k;nit*tnres,  but  communicate  with  the  deep  veins. 
All  the  veins  finally  lead  by  two  large  trunks,  the 
'■'[•rior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  into  the  right 
lanrle  of  the  heart.  The  superior  vena  cava  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  veins  from  the  head 
lad  neck' (the  jugulars)  with  those  from  the  arms 
th-  »nUlavians ),  while  the  inferior  vena  cava 
•nnpiback  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities, 
*-l>-  trunk,  and  the  viscera. 

We  must  refer  to  the  article  VEIN  for  the  struc- 
ture of  tin;  walls  of  thin  part  of  the  circulatory 
•\<em.  Then*  is  only  one  jsiint  that  imperatively 
'""jiiie*  notice  here— viz.  that  while  the  arterial 

*  -tetu  present*  no  valves  except  at  the  points 
»Here  the  two  great  trunks  leave  the  heart,  the 
ffin*  contain  a  great  numl*»r  of  valves,  which  arc 
formed  by  n  doubling  of  their  lining  membrane, 
•itnl  resemble  nocket-like  folds  or  pouches,  which 
aJow  the  blood  free  passage  toward  the  heart,  but 
prevent  its  reflux.  The  veins  are  much  less  elastic 
than  the  arteries,  and  their  total  capacity  is  much 
treater. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  venous  circulation  which, 
frum  its  great  importance,  requires  special  notice 


— viz.  that  of  the  spleen,  pancreas,  stomach,  and 
intestinal  canal.  The  blood  supplied  to  these 
organs  by  the  cceliac  and  the  two  mesenteric 
arteries  is  not  returned  directly  to  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  hut  passes  by  several  veins  into  one 
larye  vessel — the  portal  vein,  which  enters  the 
liver,  and  breaks  up  into  a  capillary  network. 
There  the  blood   undergoes   important  chs 


associated  with  the  bile-secreting  and  gly 
forming  functions  of  the  liver.  The  blood,  enter- 
ing the  liver  from  two  sources,  from  the  portal 
vein  and  from  the  hepatic  artery,  leaves  it  by  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  join  the  inferior  vena  cava. 
It  is  also  important  to  notice  the  entirely  distinct 
set  of  vessels  known  as  lymphatics,  which  conduct 
the  product*  of  digestion  into  the  veins  (see 
Lymph  ). 

The  abovc-ib'scribed  double  circulation  (through 
the  lungs  and  through  the  liody )  is  exhibited  by 
the  blood  from  the  time  of  birth  during  the  whole 
l»eriod  of  life.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  how- 
ever, liegins  liefore  birth — indeed,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  intra  uterine  or  fu-tal  existence ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  before  birth  the  lungs  do 
not  act  as  organs  of  respiration  induces  a  very 
imjMirtant  m<>dilication  in  the  course  of  the  blood 
in  foetal  life  which  will  be  descrilied  under  FfETTS. 

11.  Comparative. — The  circulatory  system  in  man, 
as  aliove  described,  may  serve  as  type  of  the  highest 
development,  differing  but  slightly  from  that  of 
other  mammals,  or  that  of  birds.  It  is  convenient 
now  to  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  to  note  briefly 
the  salient  steps  of  progress  in  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  system  throughout  the  animal  series. 
In  the  unicellular  animals  the  movement  of  the 
protoplasm  ami  the  special  activity  of  '  contractile 
vacmdes,'  represent,  to  some  extent  at  least,  a 
circulatory  function  Itefore  the  appearance  of  any 
■ystem.  The  canals  which  so  completely  irrigate 
a  sjM»nge,  likewise  illustrate  in  low  expression  a  cir- 
culatory system  not  yet  separated  off  from  the  others. 
In  Cudenterates,  too,  the  system  is  still  unseparated  : 
'  gastro- vascular'  prolongations  of  the  alimentary 
cavity  penetrate  the  body,  as  may  be  very  well 
seen  in  the  disc  of  a  common  jelly-fish.  In  the 
lower  worm-types  also,  where  no  distinct  l>odv- 
cavity  is  vet  developed,  the  nutritive  fluid  simply 
diffuses  through  the  body,  and  no  vascular  system 
is  differentiated.  Hut  in  higher  worms  there  is 
generally  a  body-cavity,  and  with  it  the  gradual 
appearance  of  a  definite  vascular  system.  In  some 
we  simply  find  a  fluid  moving  in  the  body-cavity, 
occasionally  clear,  usually  with  corpuscles;  in 
others,  |iortions  of  the  lush-cavity  are  separated 
off  as  blood  -spaces,  or  eventually  as  blood-vessels  ; 
these  may  remain  in  connect  inn  with  the  general 
cavity,  or  may  at  length  form  a  closed  system. 
The  manifold  worm-types  afford  abundant  illustra- 
tion of  all  the  stages  in  this  differentiation.  In 
the  bristle-footed  worms  (Cluetopods.  q.v.),  and 
in  some  others,  the  jicrfeeting  of  the  blood-driving 
mechanism  may  be  instructively  traced.  Often  a 
dorsal  vessel  is  diffusely  contractile,  less  frequently 
the  ventral ;  or  there  may  Ik?  contractile  connecting 
loops  between  dorsal  and  ventral  vessels,  as  in  the 
earthworm ;  or  lastly,  a  special  region  in  the 
dorsal  vessel  may  become  the  main  seat  of  the 
vascular  contractility.  Such  a  dorsal  heart  is 
found  from  this  point  onwards  throughout  the 
Arthropods  and  Molluscs.  (The  well-developed 
and  very  difficult  vascular  system  of  Echinoderms, 
which  co-exists  with  an  abundant  liody-cavity 
fluid  with  relatively  few  eorpuscles,  has  no  special 
interest  for  this  general  survey. )  In  crustaceans,  the 
dorsal  heart,  usually  inclosed  in  a  special  space  or 
'  pericardial  sinus,'  drives  blood  by  more  or  less 
well-developed  arteries  through  the  body.  The 
rest  of  the  system  is  best  described  as  lacunar. 
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The  venous  blood  passes  along  body-cavity  spaces 
to  the  gills  for  purification,  thence  return*  to  the 
pericardial  sinus,  and  entering  the  heart  is  redis- 
tributed. In  insect*  a  chambered  dorsal  heart, 
inclosed  in  a  sinus  as  l>efore,  drives  the  blood 
forward,  but  as  one  would  expect  from  the  very 
efficient  respiratory  apparatus,  the  general  vas- 
cular system  is  hut  slightly  differentiated.  The 
hlnod,  purified  by  diffusion  from  the  everywhere 
present  air-tubes,  passe*  back  by  venous  channels 
into  the  sides  of  the  pericardium  and  heart.  In 
myriapods,  scorpions,  and  king-crab,  the  system 
is  more  definitely  develoj>ed,  but  illustrates 
no  new  advance  except  that  of  more  complete 
establishment  and  wider  extension  of  vessels.  In 
molluscs,  however,  some  progress  is  ol»servable. 
Except  in  the  Elephant*'  Tooth  Shell  (  Dentalium ), 
a  heart  is  present,  and  the  arterial  system  is  often 
very  well  devehqted,  even  to  the  extent  of  capil- 
laries in  some  cuttle  fishes  and  snails.  Usually, 
however,  the  venous  blood  travels  along  lacuna*, 
though  gradual  transitions  occur  l»etween  these 
and  true  veins.  The  blood  purified  in  the  gills  or 
pulmonarv  chamlier  passes  liack  into  a  s]»ecial 
portion  of  the  body-cavity  the  ltericardium,  and 
thence  into  the  heart.  In  certain  worm-types, 
several  contractile  lateral  vessels  may  often  Ik? 
observed  to  enter  the  dorsal  vessel  ;  in  the  Pearly 
Nautilus,  which  has  four  gills,  four  efferent  vessels 
dilating  into  four  indistinct  auricles,  enter  the 
median  dorsal  heart  or  ventricle ;  in  almost  all 
bivalves  the  entrant  dilatations  or  auricles  are 
reduced  to  two,  one  on  each  side ;  while  in  most 
Gasteropoda  and  Ptero|iods  the  specialisation  has 
gone  further,  and  the  heart  consists  of  a  single 
auricle  and  a  thicker  muscular  ventricle.  '1  he 
latter  driven  the  blood  through  the  Itody  by  a  single 
or  double  aorta. 

Passing  now  with  equal  brevity  through  the 
vertebrate  series,  we  notice  first  that  the  heart 
arises  as  a  dilatation  no  longer  of  a  dorsal,  but  of  a 
ventral  vessel.  Up  to  and  including  amphibians, 
the  heart  l>cgins  an  a  specialisation  of  the  'sub- 
intestinal  vein  '  in  the  throat  region  ;  in  most,  if  not 
all  higher  vertebrates,  it  arises  from  the  fusion  of 
two  vessels.    It  always  lies  in  a  pericardial  sac. 

( 1 )  Among  the  degenerate  Tunicate,  there  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  vascular  system.  In  one 
case  no  heart  is  present;  in  several  there  are  no 
definite  vessels  or  blood -corpuscles.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  that  in  most  cases  a  tubular  ventral 
heart  drives  blood  to  the  respiratory  pharynx.  In 
all  cases  where  the  heart  has  lieen  olnserved,  the 
direction  of  its  l»eats  has  Ikm-u  seen  to  undergo 
reversal  at  regular  short  intervals,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  also  been  noticed  as  a  rarity  in  certain 
worm-types. 

(2)  Tne  vascular  system  of  the  lancelet  or 
amphioxus  is  of  a  peculiarly  diffuse  and  undiffer- 
entiated nature.  It  has  in  one  sense  no  heart, 
in  another  sense  many  ;  for  while  there  is  no  main 
centre  of  contractility,  there  are  small  pulsating 
dilatations  at  the  bases  of  the  vessels  passing 
to  the  gill  slits,  while  the  portal  vein  and  ventral 
vessel  in  the  anterior  pharyngeal  region  are  lsith  said 
to  Is?  contractile.  In  general  course,  the  circulation 
is  like  that  of  a  lish  ;  the  blood  passes  from  ventral 
vessel  to  respiratory  region,  thence  to  dorsal  aorta, 
thence  to  lualy,  thence  by  united  sub-intestinal 
veins  to  the  liver  carum.  and  thence  to  the  ventral 
vessel  from  which  it  started. 

(3)  In  the  Pound  Mouths  (Cyclostomata)  the 
typical  fish -circulation  is  established.  The  mus- 
cular ventricle  drives  the  blood  by  a  ventral 
vessel  ('ventral  aorta')  to  the  gill-sacs;  thence 
the  purified  blood  is  gathered  into  efferent  dorsal 
vessels,  which  form  in  uniting  the  'dorsal  aorta.' 
The  latter  gives  off  branches  to  the  greater  part 


of  the  body,  the  head-region  being  directly 
supplied   from  the  anterior  efferent  branchiak. 


The  blood  returns  from  the  anterior  and  posterior 
regions  into  a  uniting  vessel  behind  the  heart 
('the  sinus  venosus'),  thence  into  the  receiving 
auricle,  and  from  that  to  the  muscular  ventricle. 

(4)  It  is  enough  after  the  above  to  notice  in 
regard  to  the  fishes  proper,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  double  breathing  mud-fish  (Dipnoi*, 
the  heart  never  contains  anything  but  impure 
Mood,  that  it  drives  this  wholly  to  the  respira- 
tory organs,  and  is  in  no  direct  degree  '  systemic' 
The  'dorsal  aorta'  supplying  most  of  the  body  is 
formed  from  the  union  of  efferent  branchial**, 
and  does  not  arise,  as  in  higher  vertebrates,  from 
the  heart.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
five  or  so  arches  which  spring  from  the  ventral 
a«rta  are  almost  all  quite  alike,  and  arise 
(except  in  Dipnoi)  at  slight  intervals  from  one 
another.  A  great  part  of  the  differentiation 
in  higher  vertebrates  obviously  concerns  these 
aortic  arches,  which  are  seen  in  Cyclostomata 
and  fishes  in  primitive  uniformity,  but  become 
modified  in  higher  vertebrates  into  the  caro- 
tids, suh-clavians,  aortic  arches,  and  pulmonary 
arteries.  The  heart  of  a  fish  consists  ol  the  stnm 
venmus  or  general  junction,  running  transversely 
behind  the  heart  (persisting  hence  onwards, 
except  in  adult  birds  and  mammals),  of  the 
auricle  and  ventricle,  and  except  in  Telec*tei 
of  a  sj>ecialised  contractile  portion  of  the  latter 


Fig.  3.— Arterial  System        Fig.  4.— Arterial  System 
of  Fixh  :  of  Amphibian : 

H,  heart :  r  nnd  c',  autcriorand  ro.  right  auricle;  /n,  left  auricle; 
i»ist>riiir  cardinal  vein**;  a,  v,  ventricle;  err,  conu*  arter- 
branchial  arteries;  K.  capil-  to«u» ;  c,  carotkl  »rVn.-; 
hole*  of  the  branchial  ven-  aa.  aortic  arches;  en.  dor-al 
wis;  b,  branchial  vein*  ce,  aorta ;  jw.  pulmonary  artery; 
head  circle;  rn,  carotids;  jh\  pulmonary  vein;  ra  n> 
HA,  root  of  the  aorta:  A.  ccives  venou*  hind  fri-ro 
dorsal  aorta;  E,  artery  to  body;  both  ihe  j  ulwoinry 
viscera  (en-Iiaro-meaentcrlo);  arteries  enter  la.  (After 
N,  renal  artcrie*.  (After  Nuhn.) 
Wlederaheirn.) 

known  as  the  conns  arteriosus.  A  dilatation 
of  the  Is'ginning  of  the  ventral  aorta  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  bnlhus  arteriosus.  In  reganl  to 
the  general  system,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  in 
fishes  (as  in  amphibians  and  all  reptiles  except 
(Tielonians)  there  is  a  renal  portal,  as  well  as  an 
hepatic  «»ortal  system.  Veins  from  the  caudal 
region  of  the  fish  come  into  the  same  relations  with 
the  kidneys  as  the  jtortal  veins  do  in  regard  to  the 
liver.  The  hepatic  veins  returning  from  the  liver 
do  not  unite  with  the  other  posterior  veins,  bnt 
enter  the  sinus  venosns  independently.  Thus  fi«he> 
have  no  inferior  vena  cava.  {4a)  The  Dipnoi  are 
interesting  as  leading  on  to  amphibians.  Tb« 
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heart  receives  pure  as  well  as  impure  blood,  drives 
blood  to  lungs  in  addition  to  gills,  U  in  part 
systemic  (driving  pure  blood  in  I'rotopterus  and 
Lepi.h  siren  through  the  first  two  pairs  of  arches), 
Ijjl-  the  nwtts  of  the  aortic  arches  close  together, 
ami  is  practically  three-ehaml>ered.  In  these 
respect*  it  iff  htm  forward  to  the  condition  seen 
in  th'«*e  amphibiana  which  retain  their  gills. 

\5)  The  heart  of  auiphihians  is  thrcc-chnmliered, 
a  right  auricle  receiving  impute  blood  from  the 
body,  a  left  auricle  receiving  purified  blood  from 
the  lungs  or  from  the  lungs  and  gills,  a  single 
ventricle  which  drives  the  blood,  mingling  less 
t.i.m  might  !»■  supposed,  to  head  or  body  or 
respiratory  organs.  In  some  cases,  as  one  would 
expect,  the  partition  between  right  and  left  auricle 
i»  imj»ertect.  In  the  tadpoles  at  the  fish-like  stage 
there  are  four  aortic  arches,  of  which  the  first  three 
supply  gills.  Where  gills  persist,  such  supply  is 
always  of  course  in  some  degree  maintained.  In 
such  a  metamorphosis  as  that  of  the  frog,  where  all 
trace  of  gills  is  hist,  the  lirst  branchial  arch  l>ecome8 
the  carotid ;  the  second  is  the  systemic,  which 
forms,  by  uniting  with  its  fellow,  the  dorsal  aorta; 
the  thin!  dwindles  away  :  the  fourth  supplies  the 
longs.  The  same  is  generally  true  of  the  higher 
vertebrates,  except  that  it  is  usually  the  third 
branchial  which  forms  the  pulmonary  artery.  An 
;  iVri.«r  / '  mi  ram  is  definitely  established  in  amphi- 
bians; there  is  a  renal  portal  as  well  as  an  hepatic 
portal  system  ;  special  lymph  hearts  are  sometimes 
['resent  connecting  the  lymph  system  with  the 
mcaiar. 

itfi  Among  the  reptiles,  the  differentiation  of 
the  heart  goes  a  step  further.  In  Chelonians,  Lacer- 
rilia.  and  Uphidia,  a  strong  muscular  ridge  forms 
an  incomplete  partition,  dividing  the  ventricle  into 
a  right  portion  containing  purely  venous  blood, 


Fig.  5.— Circulation  of  a  Reptile  (Tortoise): 
ej.  rlfrtat  auricle  :  la,  left  auricle;  rr,  rij(ht  (venous)  portion  of 
ventricle;  Iv  left  (arterial)  portion  of  ventricle;  lao,  left; 
( tenons )  aortic  arch ;  pa.  pulmonary  artery ;  ran,  right( arterial ) 
snctic  arch  ;  r*.  U,  branches  to  fore-llmlm ;  ec,  carotids;  pv, 
I  nW.nary  veins ;  »rv,  superior  vena-  cava? ;  ire,  inferior  vena 
eara;  ao,  dorsal  aorta ;  cat,  ctrliac  artery  to  viscera.  (After 
Nana.) 

*nd  &  left  portion  containing  mixed  and  arterial 
Mood.  The  pulmonary  artery  rising  from  the  right 
cavity  takes  purely  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  ;  of 
the  two  aortic  arclies  rising  bom  the  left  cavity, 
the  left  aorta  contains  more  venous  than  arterial 
Wood,  the  right  aorta  more  arterial  than  venous. 
In  Crocodilia,  however,  there  is  a  complete  septum 


in  the  ventricle,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  a  fotir- 
chaml>ered  heart,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
division  is  exactly  comparable  to  that  of  birds  and 
mammals.  From  the  right  or  venous  ventricle  rise 
the  pulmonary  artery  ami  left  aortic  arch  (taking 
venous,  not  mixed,  blood  to  the  viscera);  from  the 
left  or  arterial  ventricle  rises  the  right  aorta,  with 
pure  blood  to  the  greater  part  of  the  body.  Though 
the  division  of  arterial  and  venous  chaml»ers  brings 
the  crocodilian  heart  to  the  bird  or  mammal  level, 
there  are  two  aortic  arclies,  one  venous,  the  other 
arterial,  which  unite  as  usual,  him  I  also  communicate 
by  a  foramen  at  their  roots.  In  all  reptiles  there 
are  two  superior  venm  cava,  an  inferior  vena  cava 
formed  from  (be  union  of  the  two  efferent  renals, 
and  a  renal  portal  system  except  in  ('helonia.  In 
birds  and  mammals  a  single  nortic  arch  forms  the 
dorsal  aorta,  not  two  or  more  as  in  reptiles.  In  birds 
the  aorta  goes  to  the  right,  in  mammals  to  the  left, 
but  except  in  this  variation  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  Heart  (q.v.),  the  circulation  in  Itirds  (q.v.)  and 
mammals  (supra)  is  practically  identical. 

III.  Phytmogy,  — The  most  important  conditions 
of  circulatory  function  are  ( 1 )  a  general  constancy 
and  rapidity  of  flow,  and  (2)  a  power  of  adapting 
this  to  sj>ecial  needs.  The  conditions  of  the  former 
are  mainly  mechanical  and  physical — those  of  the 
latter  depend  upon  the  nervous  system. 

( 1 )  The  Merhanism  of  Cireulatiun  chiefly  depends 
upon  the  rhythmic  contractility  of  the  heart,  the 
elasticity  of  the  vessels,  and  the  friction  in  the 
small  arteries  and  capillaries.  The  heart  is  a 
muscular  pump  contracting  under  the  influence  of 
its  automatic  nervous  mechanism,  but  also  respond- 
ing in  the  nature  of  its  beat  to  the  conditions  of 
the  1  io.lv.  The  human  heart  usually  beats  alsmt 
seventy-two  times  a  minute,  and  in  the  eight- 
tenths  of  a  second  occupied  by  each  beat,  three 
distinct  events  occur — the  contraction  {systole)  of 
the  ventricles,  a  'passive  interval'  of  relaxation 
{diastole)  of  Isith  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  the 
decidedly  briefer  contraction  of  the  auricles.  The 
pumping  action  of  the  heart  is  thus  obviously  an 
intermittent  force  which  drives  the  blood  through 
the  closed  series  of  elastic  tul>es  formed  by  the 
blood-vessels.  To  the  latter  attention  must  now 
lie  directed. 

The  arteries  are  surrounded  by  muscular  tissue, 
and  are  contractile  as  well  as  highly  elastic.  As 
they  break  up  into  branches  from  the  aorta  to  the 
capillaries,  the  capacity  for  holding  blood  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  flow  of  blood  within 
them,  though  continuous,  comes  in  gushes  corre- 
sponding to  the  heart-lieats.  The  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  greatest  the  nearer  the  heart.  Tlie  iron* 
are  much  less  clastic  than  the  arteries,  ami  have  a 
much  greater  total  capacity  tor  holding  blood.  As 
they  unite  from  the  capillaries  to  the  vena*  cava-, 
the  total  capacity  is  continually  diminishing.  The 
flow  of  blood  within  them  is  continuous,  but  with 
relatively  little  force  and  small  velocity.  The 
capillaries  have  a  very  small  calibre,  but  are  both 
elastic  and  contractile.  They  are  permeable  by 
fluids,  and  also  allow  the  corpuscles  to  pass  througli 
their  walls.  The  vehtcity  of  the  flow  is  here  at  its 
minimum.  The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood, 
due  to  the  friction  of  these  minute  passages,  works 
back  along  the  arterial  system  to  the  heart,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining 
the  nature  of  the  circulation. 

To  return  now  to  the  actual  mechanism,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  (a)  that  the  whole  system  is 
always  over-filled  with  blond,  which  consequently 
causes  a  pressure  on  the  walls %(b)  that  the  cause  of 
the  circulation  is  the  difference  of  pressure  between 
the  blood  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  vena'  cava"  and  pulmonary 
veins  on  the  other;  (c)  that  this  difference  of 
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pressure  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  heart ;  and 
(</)  that  the  interrupted  current,  which  would  natur- 
ally arise  from  the  intermittent  action  of  the  heart, 
becomes  continuous  because  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
beats,  the  resistance  in  the  small  arteries  and  capil- 
laries, and  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls. 

(2)  The  Control  of  the  Circulation.— The  pheno- 
mena referred  to  aW-e  are  mainly  physical  ami 
mechanical,  and  in  their  essential  features  can  lie 
readily  reproduced  on  a  model.  But  in  a  complex- 
living  organism  there  is  a  constant  necessity  for 
modiiiability.  The  orpins  vary  in  their  require- 
ments, and  the  external  conditions  are  frequently 
changing.  Modifications  in  the  circulation  are 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  heart "s  beat,  and 
in  the  calibre  ami  resistance  of  the  small  arteries. 
Both  these  changes  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  Nervous  System  (q.v. ).  Modifications  of  less 
importance  also  occur  in  the  capillary  resistance 
and  in  the  total  quantity  of  blood ;  but  the 
important  point  is  simply  the  general  fact  that  the 
requirements  of  the  organism  are  met  by  the 
dominion  of  the  nervous  system  over  the  circu- 
lation. 

IV.  History. — Aristotle  and  the  ancients  thought 
of  the  heart  as  a  blood-fountain,  but  had  no  con- 
ception of  circulation,  Galen  (131-24)1)  disproved 
the  prevalent  notion  that  the  arteries  contained 
air,  Calvin's  contemporary  Scrvetus  demonstrated 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  various  physiolo- 

fists  had  a  distinct  notion  of  the  centrifugal  flow, 
n  1628  William  Harvey  published  hi*  Exercitatto 
Atuttomica  dc  Mot h  Corttis  et  Sanguinis  in  Ani- 
mations, in  which  his  discovery  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  circulation  was  expounded.  Soon  after,  the 
use  of  the  microscope  revealed  to  Malpighi  ( 1661 ) 
ami  Leeuweuhoek  (1674)  what  Harvey  had  been 
unable  to  trace — the  capillary  connection  between 
arteries  and  veins.  Since  tlu»e  dnvs  the  detailed 
problems  of  circulation,  the  hydraulic  mechanism, 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  its  valves,  and  the 
nervous  control  have  Wen  worked  at  by  many  of 
the  greatest  physiologists. 

See  Aorta,  Blood,  Heart.  Veix,  Ac.  ;  the  physio- 
logical text-books  of  Foster,  Hermann,  Huxley,  Landois, 
Stirling,  Ac.,  for  human  circulation ;  works  on  compara- 
tive anatomy  (Jeffrey  Bell,  Clans.  Gegenbaur,  Huxley, 
Wiedersheim,  Ac),  lor  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
system  ;  Willis's  William  Hartty,  for  the  earlier  notions 
on  the  subject. 

Circulation  of  Sap.  See  Plants,  Sap, 
Vk(ietabl,e  Physiology. 

Circumcision  (Lat.,  *a  cutting  round'),  the 
cutting  off  the  foreskin,  a  rite  widely  diffused 
among  ancient  ami  modern  nations.  Three  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ  it  was  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians,  who  circumcised  boys  between  the 
sixth  and  fourteenth  year,  though"  it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  was  extended  to  all  males,  or  confined 
to  the  priestly  caste  and  others  who  were  connected 
in  some  special  way  with  the  religious  mysteries. 
The  ceremony  is  clearly  portrayed  on  a  temple  at 
Karnak,  in  a  drawing  copied  by  Elmers,  who  adds 
that  most  of  the  male  mummies  which  have  been 
examined  are  found  to  have  l»een  circumcised. 
Sayce  {Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  83)  affirms  on  pre- 
carious grounds  that  circumcision  was  known  to 
the  Babylonians.  In  any  case  it  was  not  general^' 
practised  bv  them.  It  was  known  to  the  Colchians, 
to  some  at  least  of  the  Phu'iiicians  (compare  Ezek. 
xxviii.  10  with  Herodot.  ii.  104 ),  and  apparently  also 
to  the  Edomitcs,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites  (see 
Jereiu.  ix.  2T»,  26).  Further,  it  appears  among 
Kaffirs,  among  many  negro  tribes,  among  Mexicans, 
Indians  of  South  America,  and  among  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  original  significance  is 
uncertain,  and  |iossibly  it  may  have  arisen  from 
different  motives  iu  different  places.  Sanitary 


reasons,  considering  the  urinative  nature  of  the 
nations  in  which  it  is  found,  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  of  other  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
two  only  are  plausible.  It  may  have  served  like 
the  tattoo  to  mark  and  stamp  the  circumcised 
person  as  a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  qualified  to 
take  jwirt  in  its  sacred  rites,  or,  winch  is  much  morv 
likely,  it  may  have  had  a  sacrificial  character,  the 
object  lieing  to  propitiate  the  god  or  spirit  l»y 
blood,  and  induce  him  to  spare  the  life.  The 
former  theory  is  illustrated  and  defended  by  Stable 
{Gtsch.  ties  Vofkes  Israel,  i.  p.  423),  the  latter  bv 
Keville  (lleliy.  dvs  Peiiples  non-civilisf*,  ii.  p.  2T».V 
Stadc's  view  finds  some  support  in  Ezek.  xxviii 

10,  xxxi.  18,  when  he  who  dies  uncircumcised  i- 
excluded  from  communion  with  the  dead  who  have 
received  this  token  of  initiation.  But,  in  fact.  a> 
Reville  points  out,  primitive  nations  constantly 
substitute  some  partial  mutilation  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  whole  person.  See  the  instructive  storv, 
Exod.  iv.  24-26.  We  may  add  that  in  some  parts 
of  Africa  an  analogous  operation  is  inflicted  upon 
young  females. 

The  Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  circum- 
cision amonpst  the  Israelites  is  given  in  (Jen.  xvii. 
7-14  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  what  has  just  been  said 
that  circumcision  could  not  have  been  in  itself  a  sujn 
of  distinction  lietween  the  Israelites  and  the  neigh- 
liouring  nations  ;  and  hence  in  the  books  of  Judges 
and  Samuel  it  is  the  Philistines,  and  the  Philistines 
only,  who  are  taunted  with  being  uncircumcised ; 
while  in  Joshua,  v.  9,  it  is  implied  that  the  uncir- 
cumcised state  of  the  Israelites  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  desert  was  '  a  reproach '  to  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians.  But  after  the  exile  circumcision 
assumed  a  new  prominence,  because  the  nations 
under  whose  sway  Israel  then  lived— the  Baby, 
lonians  and  Persians — practised  no  such  rite.  A 
deep  religious  meaning  was  given  to  it.  It  Iwcame 
the  sign  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  his 
chosen  people,  and  their  devotion  to  it  grew  in 
proportion  to  the  contempt  which  it  excited  in 
their  Greek  and  Roman  oppressors. 

According  to  the  Levitical  law  even-  Jewish 
male  must  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  under 

Iiennlty  of  lieing  cut  off  from  the  congregation  of 
srael.  The  same  law  applied  to  foreign  slaves 
bought  by  a  Jew  or  lsirn  in  his  house.  Stranger* 
also  must  circumcise  their  males  if  they  wished  to 
partake  of  the  Passover  ( Exod.  xii.  48 ).  The  rite 
was  performed  by  the  father  of  the  house  or  by 
some  other  Israelite,  in  case  of  necessity  even  by 
women  (1  Mace.  i.  60).  Modern  Jews  employ  a 
mohel  or  official  who  has  the  requisite  surgical 
skill.  The  child  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
room  and  handed  to  the  mohel,  who  after  prayer 
circumcises  the  child,  and  having  drunk  a  glass  of 
wine,  gives  it  its  name  (Gen.  xxi.  3,  4  ;  Luke,  i.  59, 

11.  21 ),  and  placing  his  hand  on  its  head  blesses  it. 
The  Jewish  ritual  contains  special  prayers  for  the 
feast  which  follows.  Circumcision  was  excluded 
from  the  Christian  community  after  a  memorable 
struggle,  in  which  St  Paul  was  the  great  champion 
of  spiritual  religion.  Many  of  the  Jewish  converts 
wished  to  impose  circumcision  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians not  only  as  a  condition  of  equality,  but  as  an 
essential  to  salvation.  The  result  of  the  fir*t 
struggle  after  a  conference  at  Jerusalem  was  a 
mutual  compromise  :  circumcision  was  not  to  lw 
imposed  on  the  ( ientiles,  who  in  return  were  asked  to 
abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication.  Much  later, 
however,  circumcision  was  urged  on  converts  as  a 
title  of  preference,  and  it  was  long  before  Jewish 
Christians  could  lie  brought  to  recognise  the  real 
supremacy  of  the  gospel,  itself  a  New  Covenant  in 
the  place  of  the  Old.  St  Paul  speaks  of  his  party 
(Phil.  iii.  3)  as  the  'true  circumcision,'  and  by  a 
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bold  metaphor  applies  the  word  concision  (kata- 
torn/'),  which  in  the  Septuagint  was  applied  only  to 
mutilations  and  incisions  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic 
;*w,  to  the  vaunted  circumcision  of  the  Judaisinp 
Christians.  The  contrast  of  the  material  and 
"piritnal  circumcision  occurs  elsewhere  in  St  Paul 
l  Rom.  ii.  25  29  ;  Col.  ii.  U  ).  The  use  made  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  image  of  circumcision,  as  a 
metaphor  for  purity,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
apostles  application — compare  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart  (Lev.  xxvi.  41),  of  the  ear  (Jer.  vi.  10), 
►f  the  lips  ( Ex.  vi.  12.  30).  At  the  present  time 
the  Abyssinian  Church  alone  among  Christian 
Mies  recognises  it  as  a  religions  rite.  It  existed 
vnong  the  Aral**  before  the  time  of  the  Prophet ; 
4t»l  though  never  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  circum- 
>t«ion  is  practised  with  much  pomp  and  great 
^.•icings  in  all  Mohammedan  populations.  The 
And*  in  the  towns  of  Egypt  have  their  boys  cir- 
cumcised at  the  age  of  live  or  six  ;  among  the 
peasants  the  age  varies  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 
A  vivid  account  of  the  ceremonies  is  given  in  Lane's 
M-*l?rn  Egvjttians.  See  a  paper  by  Paul  Lafargue 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie  de 
Paris  (tome  x.,  3*  serie,  1887). 

j,  Circumcision,  Feast  of,  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Christ's  circumcision,  observed  on  1st  January  in 
the  Roman  Church  since  about  487  A.D.,  and  in  the 
Anglican  since  1549.    See  New-year's  Day. 

>  Circumference,  or  Periphery,  the  curve 
which  incloses  a  circle,  ellipse,  oval,  cardioid,  or 
other  plane  figure.  In  figures  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  as  the  triangle,  square,  and  ]>olygon,  the 
terra  ptritiwter  is  employed  to  designate  the  sum 
of  all  the  Ixmnding  lilies  taken  together.  The 
length  of  the  circumference  depends  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  curve  ;  thus,  that  of  the  Circle  (q.  v.) 
-  2rr  =  rd ;  and  that  of  the  Ellipse  (q.v.) 

•here  a  is  the  semi-axis  major,  and  e  the  eccen- 
tricity. 

Circumlocution  Office,  the  name  under 
*bich  Dickens,  in  Little  Dorrit,  satirised  the 
Civil  Service. 

Circumnavigation,  the  term  usually  applied 
to  the  act  of  sailing  round  the  world,  its  literal 
meaning  being  simply  'a  sailing  round.'  The  cir- 
cumnavigation of  tlie  glol>e  was  at  one  time 
considered  a  great  feat,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the 
m<»t  commonplace  affairs  in  a  sailor's  experience. 
The  first  to  circumnavigate  the  glol>e  was  Sebastian 
li'Elcano.  lieutenant  of  Magellan  (1519-22);  fifteen 
Tear*  afterwards  it  was  accomplished  by  two 
Spanish  seamen,  Grijalva  and  Alvaradi ;  and  in 
1377-H0  by  the  illustrious  Englishman,  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  The  most  celebrateu  of  circumnavigators 
***  Captain  James  Cook,  who,  between  17(58  and 
IT79,  made  three  voyages  round  the  world. 

Circumstantial  Evidence.  See  Evidence. 

Circumvallation,  Lines  ok,  form  a  chain 
')f  works  surrounding  an  army  engaged  in  ltesieg- 
ing  a  fortress,  but  facing  outwards  towards  the 
cnantry  so  as  to  guard  against  all  attempts  at 
relief  by  a  field  army.  Redoubts,  either  isolated 
or  connected  by  a  line  of  para]>et,  were  much 
wd  for  this  purpose  in  the  sieges  of  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages ;  but  the  greater  mobility  of 
modern  armies  makes  it  preferable  to  meet  such 
attempts  in  the  open  field,  many  miles  from  the 
potion  occupied  by  the  investing  force.  At 
Sebastnpol,  owing  to  the  smallness  or  the  besieging 
force  compared  with  that  of  the  besieged,  an  outer 
cinruit  of  redoubts  and  lines  was  necessary  to  keep 
off  the  Russian  6eld  army,  which  at  Inkermann 


very  nearly  succeeded  in  penetrating  this  external 
defence.   See  Contra vallation,  Siege. 

Circus,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  a  large  oblong 
building  adapted  for  chariot-races  and  horse  races, 
and  used  also  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  exer- 
cises, mock-contests,  and  conflicts  of  wild  beast*. 
The  Circensian  (lames  were  alleged  by  tradition 
to  have  originated  in  the  time  of  Romulus ;  and 
Tarquinius  Priacus  celebrated  a  notable  victory  by 
games.  The  games  continued  to  be  held  annually, 
and  a  permanent  edifice  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
structed. This  was  distinguished,  subsequent  to 
the  erection  of  the  Flaminian  and  other  large  circi, 
as  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  must  have  been  altered 
and  enlarged  at  various  times.  Dionysius  says  it 
could  hold  150,000  persons  ;  Pliny,  200,000  ;  *  and 
P.  Victor,  385.000.  Its  extent  also  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Cu-sar  it 
was  three  stadia  or  1875  feet  long,  and  one 
stadium  or  625  feet  wide,  while  the  depth  of 
the  buildings  surrounding  the  open  space  was  half 
a  stadium,  or  aliout  312  feet.  The  plan  was 
oblong,  rounded  at  one  end  and  square  at  the 
other.  Along  the  sides  and  at  the  curved  end  were 
ascending  ranges  of  stone  seats  for  the  s)>ectators. 
At  the  other  end  were  the  catreres  or  stalls  in 
which  the  horses  and  chariots  were  kept,  until, 
on  a  given  signal,  the  gates  were  simultaneously 
flung  open.  In  the  centre  was  the  t/rina,  a  long 
and  broad  wall  round  which  the  charioteers  drove, 
terminating  at  both  ends  at  the  metir.  or  goals — 
conical  pillars  which  marked  the  turnings  of  the 
course.  Julius  Caesar  made  an  euripus  or  canal 
round  the  course  to  protect  the  spectators  more 
effectually  during  the  conflict*  of  wild  beasts. 

The  circus  was  especially  adapted  for  chariot-races, 
an  amusement  of  which  the  Romans  were  passion- 
ately fond.  The  length  of  a  race  was  seven  circuits 
round  the  spina,  and  twenty- five  races  were  run  in 
each  day.  The  number  of  chariots  was  usually 
four.  The  athletic  exercises,  such  as  boxing  and 
wrestling,  sometimes  terminated  fatally.  A  regular 
ltattle  was  sometimes  represented  ( 1'ugna  Er/uestris 
et  Pedextrit).  By  the  formation  of  canals  and  the 
introduction  of  vessels,  a  Xaumachia,  or  sea-fight, 
was  occasionally  exhibited  ;  but,  under  the  empire, 
this  species  of  exhibition,  as  well  as  the  Venatio, 
was  gradually  transferred  to  the  Amphitheatre, 
(q.v.).  Animals  for  the  Venatto  or  hunting  were 
procured  from  every  available  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  including  Africa  and  Asia.  The  exhibition 
not  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
private  munificence  or  ostentation,  but  attained 
the  importance  of  a  political  engine,  which  none 
who  aspired  to  popularity  could  afford  to  overlook. 
The  turbulent  classes  often  demanded  doles  of 
bread  and  circus  games  {pane in  et  drcenscs)  from 
candidates.  When  Pompey  opened  his  new 
theatre  he  is  said  to  have  given  public  exhibitions 
in  the  circus  for  five  days,  during  which  five 
hundred  lions  and  twenty  elephants  were  destroyed. 
The  Greek  hippodrome  was  very  similar  in  its 
arrangements  to  the  Roman  circus. 

In  modern  times  the  circus  survives  but  as  the 
shadow  of  a  name.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  modern  theatre,  and  is  employed  principally 
for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of  horsemanship  and  for 
acro)>atic  displays.  Modern  circuses  are  of  two 
kinds— those  that  hold  performances  in  permanent 
buildings,  of  which  there  are  only  a  comparatively 
small  numlwr  in  Britain  and  the  Cnited  States,  and 
those  that  'tent'  or  occupy  temporary  erections  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  return  to  buildings  in 
winter.  A  circus  manager  on  a  tour  must  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  novelties  in  the  shape  of  graceful 
and  daring  riders,  conjurers,  and  performing  horses. 
A  stud  of  highly  trained  performing  horses,  often 
of  great  value,  is  an  important  feature  in  even 
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well-appointed  circus.  English  and  American 
equestrians  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
nationality,  and  their  services  are  eagerly  sought 
for  on  the  Continent,  where  the  hulk  of  the  per- 
formed are  English.  Astley  (q.v.)  was  the  most 
famous  of  English  circus-managers.  The  Paris 
hippodrome  in  celebrated.  Hut  the  circus  in  con- 
nection with  Hani  n  in  (<i.v.)  and  Bailey's  'Greatest 
Show  on  Earth'  is  probably  the  most  important 
ever  organised,  including  a  whole  army  of  per- 
formers, 'mid-air  artists,'  and  male  and  female 
equestrians. 

Cirencester,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  amid 
the  Coteswold  Hills,  on  the  Churn,  a  headstream  of 
the  Thames,  and  on  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal, 
14  mih»  SSE.  of  Cheltenham,  and  18  by  rail  NW.  I 
of  Swindon.  It  has  a  very  fine  Perpendicular 
church  (restored  1867 ),  a  public  hall  ( 1863 ).  some 
remains  of  an  ahl«ey  ( 1 1 1* ),  and,  1  mile  distant, 
an  agricultural  college  ( 1846),  a  Tudor  edifice  (see 
Aorici  LTl'KK).  Near  this  is  the  handsome  seat 
of  Karl  Hat  hurst  .  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  wool  and  agricultural  produce,  and  the  town 
is  a  hunting  centre.  Till  1K67  it  returned  two 
members  ;  tUl  IN85  one.  Pop.  ( I HT>  1 )  6096 ;  ( 1891 ) 
7441.  Cirencester  (pronounced  Cisxcter)  was  the 
Roman  Corinium,  at  the  junction  of  five  Roman 
roads ;  and  there  is  a  good  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Canute 
held  a  council  here  in  1020.  Ru pert  stormed  Ciren- 
cester in  1642  and  1643.  The  early  English  chroni- 
cler Richard  (q.v.)  of  Cirencester  was  a  uative. 

Cirrhosis,  the  drunkard's  liver.  See  LIVER, 
Alcoholism. 

Clrrlpedla  (Gr.,  'curl-footed'),  a  degenerate 
"~\    sub  class  of  Crustacea,  including  the  numerous 
forms  of  Barnacles  and  Acorn-shells  (q.v.).  Cirrho'- 
pnda  was  a  form  of  the  name  once  commonly  in 
use. 

Cirrus.  See  Clouds. 

■\  Cirrus*  Cirrhus,  in  Botany,  see  CLIMBING- 
Vlants  and  (under  Plants)  Movements  ok  Plants. 
The  term  cirrus,  in  Zoology,  may  designate  any 
curled  hlameut,and  has  lieen  applied  to  the  curiously 
modified  abdominal  limbs  of  the  Cirri  jwdia  (q.v.). 

Cirta.  the  capital  of  ancient  Numidia,  now 
Constantino  (q.v.). 

Clsf  a  Latin  preposition,  meaning 'on  this  side' 
(as  opposed  to  tram  or  ultra,  *  lieyond'),  which  is 
often  prefixed  to  names  of  rivers  and  mountains  to 
form  adjectives  ;  Cisalpine,  Cispadane.  '  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,'  'of  the  Po.'  As  most  of  these 
words  are  of  Roman  origin,  Rome  is  usually  the 
point  of  view;  but  in  Ultramontane  (q.v.)'it  is 
otherwise,  as  also  in  Cislcithania,  a  division  of  the 
Austrian  dominions — see  AUSTRIA,  Vol.  I.  p.  595. 

ClHulnine  Republic.  After  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  in  May  1796,  General  Bonaparte  proceeded  to 
organise  two  states— one  on  the  south  of  the  Po, 
the  Cispadane  Republic,  and  one  on  the  north,  the 
Trnnspadane.  These  two  were  on  9th  July  1797 
uniteii  into  one  under  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  which  embraced  Lombardy,  Mantua, 
Rergiimo,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Verona,  and  Rovigo, 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  principalities  of  Massa 
and  Cararra.  and  the  three  legations  of  llologna, 
Eerrara,  and  the  Romagna.  The  republic  had  a 
territory  of  more  than  16.000  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  3J  millions.  Milan  was  the  seat  of  the 
government  or  Directory.  The  army  consisted  of 
20,000  French  troops,  paid  by  the  republic.  The 
republic  was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1799  by  the 
victories  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  but  was 
restored  by  Bonaparte  after  the  victory  of  Marengo, 
with  some  modifications  of  constitution  and  increase 
of  territory.    In  1802  it  took  the  name  of  the 


Italian  Republic,  and  chose  Bonaparte  for  it* 
president.  A  deputation  from  the  republic  in  1805 
conferred  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy  ;  after  which  it  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  till  1814.    See  ITALY. 

Cissaiu'pclos,  a  genus  of  Menisjiermaceap,  of 
which  one  species,  C.  Pareira,  was  formerly  re- 

Sirded  as  the  source  of  the  drug  known  as  Fa'rarti 
ram  (q.v.),  also  called  butua  Root. 
Cissold  (Gr.,  '  ivy  dike,' from  the  shape),  a  plane 
curve  consisting  of  two  infinite  branches  symmet- 
rically placed  with  reference  to  the  diameter  of  a 
circle,  so  that  at  one  of  its  extremities  they  form  a 
Cusp  (q.v.),  while  the  tangent  to  the  circle  at  the 
other  extremity  is  their  common  asymptote.  It 
was  invented  by  Diocles  of  Alexandria  to  solve  the 
problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals  ;  but 
Newton  first  showed  how  to  descrioe  the  curve  by 
continuous  motion.  The  area  included  between 
the  two  branches  and  the  asymptote  is  exactly 
equal  to  thrice  the  generating  circle.  In  later 
tinu^  the  term  has  been  generalised  to  comprise 
higher  curves  described  by  the  same  law,  but  where 
the  generating  curve  is  not  a  circle.  When  the 
asymptote  is  vertical,  the  circular  cissoid  seems  to 


A 


B 


grow  towards  it  as  ivy  does  to  a  wall,  &c  Draw 
any  straight  line  AB  to  the  tangent.  Measure 
AO  =  BC,  and  thus  O  traces  the  curve. 
CiSSUS.    See  VrTACfc*. 

Cis-Sntlej  States,  a  term  first  given  to  the 
Sikh  principalities  which  arose  south  of  the  Sutlej 
in  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  now  include* 
the  British  districts  of  Umhalla  (Ambala),  Ludhi 
ana,  Firozpur,  Hissar,  and  the  native  states  of 
Patiala,  Jind,  and  Nabha. 

Cist.  See  Coffin,  Barrow,  Burial. 

Cistercians,  a  monastic  order  founded  by 
the  Benedictine  abl>ot  Robert  of  Champagne,  in 
France,  who,  after  repeated  attempts — at  first  in 
the  forest  of  Molesme — at  a  reformation  of  the 
secularised  monastic  life,  established  in  1098,  in  the 
forest  of  Citeaux  (Cistercium ),  a  small  hamlet  near 
Dijon,  along  with  twenty  companions,  a  monastery 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  strictest  obser- 
vance of  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.  By  command  of 
the  pope  Robert  returned  in  1099  to  Molesme,  where 
he  died  in  1 108 ;  but  his  successor,  Alberic  ( who  died 
in  1 109)  succeeded  in  gaining  the  poj»e's  favour  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  order,  aud  drew  up  the 
Inxtituta  Monachorum  Cisterciettxittm,  which  repre- 
sented the  new  foundation  as  the  only  tme  Bene- 
dictiuism.  His  successor,  Stephen  Harding,  ruled 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  still  further  stamped  the 
order  with  its  distinctive  character  of  austerity.  Yet 
Citeaux  was  near  extinction  when  the  famous  St 
Bernard,  together  with  thirty  companions,  joined 
the  Cistercians  in  1113.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
liecome  the  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  which  thence- 
forward was  the  centre  of  the  influence  he  wielded 
throughout  Europe.  In  1119  the  Abbot  Stephen 
issued  a  new  nile,  the  '  Charter  of  Charity,'  for  the 
monks  of  the  order,  which  was  already  augmented 
by  two  additional  monasteries.  It  gained  great 
accessions  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  in 
France,  where  the  Cistercians  now  also  Iwre  the 
name  of  Bernardinea.    Before  the  end  of  the  12th 
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century  the  order  had  800  abbeys  in  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  ite 
establishment*  had  reached  the  number  of  1800. 
But  as  riches  increased,  the  old  austerity  and  unity 
decayed ;  the  Spanish  abbots  seceded,  and  even  in 
France  and  Italy  arose  separate  congregations,  such 
as  the  Ken  i  Hans  and  the  Trappists.  The  Cister- 
cian* did  little  for  the  progress  of  the  sciences  ;  but 
they  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  they  were  consistent  promoters  of  Gothic 
architecture.  * 

The  Cistercian*  were  distinguished  from  t  he  order 
of  I'lugny  (q.v.)  by  their  severer  rule  and  stricter 
poverty,  avoiding  everything  like  splendour  in 
their  churches,  even  gold  ami  silver  crosses;  by 
Wing  submissive  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
at  lea*t  till  alter  the  death  of  St  Bernard  ;  by  not 
meddling  with  the  cure  of  souls ;  by  wearing  a 
white  robe  with  a  black  scapulary  ;  and  by  their 
peculiar  fonn  of  government,  which  was  introduced 
(>y  Innocent  III.  in  1215  into  all  the  monastic 
onlers.  In  England  their  earliest  establishment 
was  Waverley  Abbey  (1128),  near  Farnham,  in 
Surrey.  The  number  of  Cistercian  abbeys  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  was  "5, 
besides  26  Cistercian  nunneries.  In  Scotland  there 
were  II  ahlteys  and  7  nunneries.  Among  the 
English  ahbevs  were  VVoburn,  Tintem,  Furness, 
Fountains,  Kirkstall,  ami  Rievaux  ;  among  the 
Scottish,  Melrose,  Dundrennan,  Kin  loss.  Glenluce, 
("ulniss.  Deer,  lialmerino,  and  Sweetheart  or  New 
Abltey.  The  chief  French  abbeys,  '  the  four  eldest 
daughters  of  Citeaux,'  as  they'  were  called,  were 
La  Ferte,  Pontigny,  Clairvanx,  and  Morimond,  the 
last  of  these  having  itself  "00  dependent  benefices. 

debrated 
indolence 

bnught  this  powerful  order,  as  well  as  others,  into 
decay.  Even  l>efore  the  Refonnation  many  of 
tbeir  convents  had  ceased  to  exist.  The  French 
Revolution  reduced  the  Cistercians  to  a  few  con- 
vents in  Spain,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Saxony.  The 
Li»t  remnant  of  the  order  in  France  was  expelled  in 
18S0.  At  Mount  St  Rernard ,  near  Coalville, 
Leicestershire,  they  have  a  '  mitred  \  abbey  built 

by  Pugin  the  cider. 
See  Muuriquez,  An- 
nates Cmtcrcietues  (4 
vols.  Lyons,  1642); 
The  Cistercian  Saints 
of  England  (ed.  by 
Newman,  1 844  ) ; 
Sharpe,  The  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Cister- 
cians (1874);  Jauau- 
schek,  Uridines  Cis- 
tercie  nst  u  tn  ( 1877 ) ; 
also  the  articles 
BENEDICTINES,  Mo- 

nachism. 


Port  Kovnl  des  Champs  was  the  most  eel 
of  the  Cistercian  nunneries.    Riches  and  in 


Clste 

Water. 


See 


ClstllS  (Gr.),  or 
Rock-Rose,  a  genus 
of  thalamifloral 
dicotyledons,  which 
give*  its  name  to  the 
Cistaccie,  an  order 
allied  to  Crncitene 
and  Cappariderv,  and 
containing  altout  four 
genera  and  sixty 
species  of  shrubs  and 
herbs,  chiefly  Medi- 
terranean. Many 
are  more  or  less  resinous;  and  from  the 


Common  Rook-rose 
{Hdvtnihrmum  mlgart) 


twigs  of  some  species  of  Cistus,  natives  of  southern 
Europe  and  the  Levant,  particularly  V.  cretiem,  C. 
ewtnus,  and  C.  ladaniferus,  the  resinous  substance 
called  Ladanum  is  obtained,  which  is  used  as  a 
stimulant,  chiefly  in  plasters,  but  has  become  obso- 
lete  in  modern  medical  practice.  Many  species  of 
Cistus  are  much  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
large  wild-roselike  flowers,  which  are  red,  white, 
lilac,  yellow,  or  frequently  of  two  colours.  Most  of 
the  larger  kinds  require  in  Britain  some  protection 
in  winter.  The  common  yellow  Rock-roses  of  our 
dry  hillsides  are  species  of  Helianthemum,  chiefly 
H.  vidfjiirc.  Many  pretty  varieties  of  this  ami  other 
sjtecies  are  grown  in  gardens,  especially  on  rock- 
work.    Several  kinds  are  North  American. 

Citation,  the  act  of  calling  a  party  into  court 
to  answer  to  nn  action,  to  give  evidence,  or  to  per- 
forin some  other  judicial  act.  In  England  the  term 
citation  is  applied  {tarticularly  to  process  in  the 
spiritual,  proliate,  and  matrimonial  courts.  In 
Scotland,  a  citation  is  given  in  the  Court  of  Session 
(q.v.)  by  an  oflicer  of  court,  or  by  a  messenger-at- 
arms,  under  authority  either  of  a'summons  passing 
the  Signet  (q.v.),  or  of  a  warrant  by  the  court. 
Where  no  inesseiigeratartns  is  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, it  mav  l»e  done  bv  a  sheriir-orticer.  Citation 
is  made  either  jtersonafly,  by  delivery  of  n  copy  of 
the  warrant  to  the  {tarty  cited  ;  or  at  the  dwelling- 
place,  when  the  {tarty  cannot  lte  found  in  iicrson. 
There  must  lte  one  witness  in  every  case,  ami  in  the 
case  of  poindings  two  witnesses  to  the  execution  of 
a  warrant  of  citation.  Parties  resident  out  of  Scot- 
land, and  tutors  and  curators  of  minors,  are  cited 
edictally— i.e.  by  delivery  of  the  warrant  at  the 
office  of  the  Keeper  of  Edictal  Citation  at  the 
General  Register  House  in  Edinburgh.  The  oflicer 
who  executes  the  citation  returns  a  certificate, 
called  the  Execution,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  done.  A  new  form  of  citation  was  introduced 
by  the  Citation  Amendment  Act  of  1882,  by  which 
any  oflicer  authorised  under  the  older  law,  or  any 
enrolled  law -agent,  may  execute  a  warrant  of  cita- 
tion, by  sending  a  registered  letter  to  the  known 
residence  or  place  of  onsinexs  of  the  person  to  lte 
cited,  containing  a  copy  of  the  summons  or  other 
document  to  lte  served  with  the  citation  subjoined. 

In  criminal  cases  the  {tarty  cannot  appear  volun- 
tarily in  court  ;  he  must  l»e  cited,  and  can  plead 
any  omission  in  form,  which  cannot  l>e  obviated 
even  by  consent.  This  form  of  citation  is  regulated 
l>v  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1887. 
I'nder  this  act  the  sheriff-clerk,  for  cases  in  the 
Sheriff  Court,  and  the  clerk  of  justiciary,  for  cases 
in  the  High  Court,  issue  warrants  in  Hie  fonn  of 
a  schedule  appended  to  the  act.  Service  of  the 
indictment  and  citation  on  these  warrants  may  lie 
made  by  any  macer,  messenger-at-arms,  sheritf- 
officer,  or  officer  of  police.  When  the  accused  is  in 
prison,  it  may  be  made  by  a  governor  or  warder. 

Citeaux/  See  Cistercians. 

Clthreron.  See  Attica. 

Citliara  (Gr. ),  an  ancient  instrument  closely 
resembling  the  Guitar  (q.v.).    See  also  ZlTHER. 

Citizen.  See  City. 

Citric  Arid,  HsCsHsO..  is  the  acid  to  which 
lemon  and  lime  juice  owe  their  sourness.  It  also 
occurs,  in  some  cases  along  with  tartaric  acid,  in 
oranges,  cherries,  currants,  gitoseberries,  and  other 
fruits  having  a  sultacid  taste.  For  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  always  obtained  from  lemon,  lime,  or 
itergamot  juice,  which  contain  it  in  large  quantity. 
The  first  named  of  these  contains  from  20  to  40 
grains  of  citric  acid  in  each  fluid  ounce. 

Citric  acid  is  prepared  from  these  juices  by  a 
very  simple  process.  The  iuice  having  been  heated 
to  the  boiling  jtoint  to  clarify  it  from  albumen, 
mucilage,  &c,  is  mixed  with  chalk,  CaCO,,  which. 
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combining  with  the  citric  acid,  falls  to  the  bottom 
as  citrate  of  calcium.  The  supernatant  liquid 
being  drawn  off,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the 
precipitate,  decomposing  it,  with  the  formation  of 
citric  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime,  CaSO,,.  By 
crystallisation  it  may  be  obtaiued  pure  in  the  form 
of  colourless,  odourless  prisms,  which  etlioresce  in 
dry  air,  and  possess  an  agreeable  acid  taste  and  an 
acid  reaction.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  almost  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form. A  solution  of  it  in  water  cannot  be  kept 
owing  to  its  tendency  to  ferment.  Dissolved  in 
svrup  it  keeps  much  fonger,  and  is  used  largely  in 
the  manufacture  of  lemonade  and  other  aerated 
beverages,  communicating  an  acid,  fruity  taste. 
When  heated,  the  crystals  melt,  then  decompose, 
and  are  finally  reduced  to  a  combustible  form  of 
charcoal.  In  addition  to  its  employment  as  a 
flavouring  agent  it  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
factures. Calico-printers  employ  it  for  discharging 
the  mordant  from  the  cloth  in  patterns,  and  it  is 
used  in  dyeing  silk  with  safflower,  &c 

Citric  acid  may  also  l>e  prepared  artificially,  but 
the  process  is  too  complex  ever  to  come  into  prac- 
tical use.  Chemically  it  is  of  great  interest  as 
exemplifying  that  as  soon  as  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion is  known  there  is  a  possibility  of  producing 
the  substance  artificially.  There  is  "a  popular  idea 
that  some  day  quinine,  morphia,  and  other  natural 
products  will  be  formed  by  the  raudom  mixing 
together  of  chemicals  in  the  chemist's  lieaker,  but 
the  first  step  towards  this  result  must  be  the 
knowledge  of  their  constitution,  to  be  followed  by 
a  series  of  careful  experiments. 

Citric  acid  is  a  powerful  tribasic  acid  (see  Acids), 
and  the  solution  in  water  readily  dissolves  zinc  and 
iron.  It  forms  a  class  of  salts  called  Citrates, 
many  of  which  are  employed  in  medicine. 

The  so-called  Citrate  of  Magnesia,  a  granular 
substance,  which  effervesces  on  the  addition  of 
water,  and  hi  very  popular  as  a  gentle  aperient,  is 
not  really  a  citrate  at  all,  but  consist*  of  a  mixture 
of  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and 
sugar,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of  some  magnesium 
salt  to  justify  the  name.  The  granulating  is  effected 
by  mixing  the  powders  and  placing  them  in  a  pan 
heated  by  steam,  when,  in  proportion  to  the  citric 
acid  present,  the  powders  run  together  into  a  pasty 
mass.  This  is  forced  through  a  coarse  riddle,  and 
the  granules  are  dried  bv  a  gentle  heat. 

Citrate  of  Potash,  K,C6rL07,HsO,  is  prepared  by 
neutralising  citric  aciu  with  bicarljonate  of  j>otasn. 
It  forms  a  white,  granular,  deliquescent  powder, 
which  acts  as  a  cooling  diaphoretic  in  cases  of 
fever.  Dissolved  in  lemon-juice  it  is  of  much  value 
in  rheumatism.    It  is  given  in  doses  of  20  to  30  gr. 

Citrate  of  Ammonia  can  only  be  obtained  in 
solution,  as  when  this  is  evaj>orated  decomposition 
takes  place  and  ammonia  escapes.  It  Is  employed, 
like  the  potash  salt,  in  febrile  diseases. 

Citrate  of  I ron  and  Citrate  of  Iron  aiul  Quinine 
are  but  examples  of  a  large  number  of  compounds 
obtained  in  the  form  of  brown  or  greenish -brown 
scales  which  are  largely  used  in  medicine.  In  these 
the  medicinal  value  lies  not  in  the  citric  acid,  but 
in  the  iron  or  quinine  with  which  it  is  associated, 
although  the  acid  has  doubtless  a  sulmidiary  action. 
A  peculiarity  alnuit  these  '  scale  preparations,'  as 
they  are  called,  is  that  the  inky  taste,  so  character- 
istic of  iron  in  the  form  of  steel  drops,  is  in  great 
measure  removed.  Citric  acid  also  forms  a  series 
of  organic  salts  called  citric  ethers,  of  which 
citrate  of  ethyl  is  an  example.  Lemon-juice,  in 
which  citric  acid  is  the  most  active  ingredient,  is  a 
most  valuable  medicine  in  scurvy,  and  when  it 
cannot  be  obtained  the  acid  may  lie  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Citric  acid  in  solution  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  nearly  so  effective  as  the  juice  itself. 


Citron  ( Citrus  medica ),  a  tree  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  other  warm  temperate  or 
subtropical  countries  for  its  fruit ;  a  native  of 
northern  India  By  many  liotanists  the  lemon 
IC.  Limonium),  the  lime  (C.  Limctta),  and  the 
bergamot  (C.  Bcrgamea)  are  reckoned  varieties; 
but  it  at  anyrate  avoids  confusion  to  describe  these 
separately.  The  fruit  is  large,  warty,  and  fur- 
rowed. The  pulp  is  acid  and  cooling,  and  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  syrups,  lemonade,  &c. ;  but  the 
part  chiefly  valued  is  the  thick  and  tender  rind, 
which  has  a  delicious  <»dour  and  flavour,  and  is 
preserved  or  candied.  From  this  also  the  fragrant 
Oil  of  Citron,  or  Oil  of  Cedrate,  used  by  perfumers, 
is  procured.     In  Germany  the  name  cedrate  is 


extended  to  all  kinds  of  citron,  and  the  name  citron 
is  usually  given  to  the  lemon.  The  fruit  of  the 
largest  kinds  ( var.  viacrocarjxt )  sometimes  weighs 
5  lb.  In  the  United  States  the  name  citron  is 
applied  to  different  varieties  of  the  melon,  espe- 
cially one  resembling  the  water-melon,  but  edible 
only  when  made  into  preserves  or  pickles.  It  is 
probable  that  the  citron  is  meant  in  some  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  word  apple  is  used 
in  the  English  version. 

Citron  wood,  or  Citrus- wood,  the  most  costly 
furniture- wood  of  Roman  antiquity,  is  usually  re- 
garded as  derived  from  Biota  (Thuja)  orientalis, 
or  possibly  from  Callitris  qttadrivairis,  allied  coni- 
ferous trees,  both  popularly  known  as  Arbor  Vita 
(oriental  and  African).  Cicero  is  said  to  have  paid 
an  enormous  sum  for  a  table  of  this  wood. 

Citrus  *  genus  of  Aurantiacea"  (q.v.),  trees  and 
shrubs  of  tropical,  subtropical,  and  warm  temper 
ate  Asia,  but  many  of  them  now  cultivated  in  all 
similar  climates  for  their  fruit.  To  it  belong  the 
Orange,  Citron,  Lemon,  Lime,  Bergamot,  Shaddock, 
Forbidden  Fruit,  &c 

CittA  di  Castello,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  on 
the  Tiber,  25  miles  NNW.  of  Perugia.  It  has  a 
castle,  a  cathedral,  and  several  palaces  rich  in 
works  of  art.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita  is 
preserved  Raphael's  first  commission,  a  guild- 
banner.    Pop.  5433. 

Cittavec  chia.  See  Malta. 

City  (Fr.  cite,  Lat.  civitas ).  In  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  first  used  in  the  Romanic  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  the  word  city,  like  its  Latin 
original,  was  probably  equivalent  to  state  (re*- 
pubiiat)  rather  than  to  town  or  borough  (vrbs, 
municipium).    This  usage  may  be  contrasted  with 
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that  of  the  Greek  term  polis,  which,  originally 
denoting  merely  a  town  or  collection  of  households, 
came  afterwards  to  be  frequently  used  as  synony- 
mous with  politeia,  a  state  or  free  community. 
Perhaps  the  nearest  example  in  the  present  day  to 
the  city  in  the  aliove  sense  is  to  be  found  in  sucn  of 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  as  consist  chiefly  of  a 
town  and  its  surroundings,  for  example,  Geneva. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  any  precise  meaning  attached 
to  the  word  city  in  medieval  times.  In  his  glossary 
of  medieval  Latin  terms  Ducange  defines  civilas  as 
urbi  e/nsro/>cUit,  that  is,  a  town  in  which  there 
exists  an  episcopal  see ;  but  this  restricted  use  of 
the  word,  though  commonly  accepted,  rests  on  no 
sufficient  ground  (sec  CATHEDRAL).  It  would 
te*ta  in  fact  that  from  a  very  earlv  period  in 
English  history  towns  have  been  denominated 
either  eiviltts,  cilia,  or  burgum,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  rives,  homines,  am  rgenses,  indifferently. 
Thai  in  Domesday  Book  we  find  mention  of  the 
city  iei  pitas )  of  Norwich,  of  Kxetcr,  and  of  Coventry, 
but  town  of  Ipswich,  of  Bedford,  and  of  Shrews- 
ban-,  while  Gloucester  and  Leicester  are  styled 
both  city  and  ltorough  ( burgum ). 

In  it*  modem  sense  the  term  city,  as  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  geuerallv  applied  to  all  towns 
which  are  incorporated,  and  which  either  are  or 
have  been  sees  of  bishops.    See  Borough. 

In  the  Tinted  States,  a  city  is  an  incorporated 
town,  invested  with  the  highest  municipal  privi- 
leges and  duties.  In  some  states,  10,000  inhab- 
itants are  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  city 
government,  while  in  the  new  states  a  less  number 
u  required.  A  citv  has  power  to  legislate  upon 
local  matters  pertaining  to  it  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  its  charter,  granted  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  people  through  the"  legis- 
lature of  a  state.  In  several  of  the  Western  States 
cities  are  organised  under  a  general  law,  all  having 
over  15,000  inhabitants  being  designated  cities  of 
the  first  class  ;  under  15,000  and  over  2000,  cities  of 
the  second  class;  and  all  villages  with  less  than 
2000,  cities  of  the  third  class. 

In  the  case  of  towns  which  have  grown  greatly 
beyond  their  original  dimensions  it  is  not  unusual 
to  give  the  name  of  city  to  the  space  which  they 
originally  occupied — thus,  we  speak  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  contradistinction  to  the  metropolis, 
la  I'itt  of  Parts,  and  similarly  of  other  places. 

A  citizen  (  Fr.  citoyen,  Lat.  cm*)  is  defined  by 
Aristotle  to  be  one  to  whom  lielongs  the  right  of 
taking  part  both  in  the  deliberative,  or  legislative, 
and  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  memlier  (Politics,  iii.  1).  A 
citizen,  therefore,  can  exist  only  in  a  free  state. 
Between  a  citizen  ami  a  subject  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction, that  whilst  the  latter  merely  is  governed, 
the  former  also  governs ;  and  thus,  though  every 
citizen  is  a  subject,  many  subjects  are  not  citizens. 
At  first  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Athens  and 
other  Greek  communities  were  readily  attained  by 
th<M6  who  were  not  born  to  them ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  organisation  of  Greek  civic  life 
Wi  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  admission 
to  the  roll  of  citizens  was  procured  with  greut 
difficulty.  In  Home,  under  the  early  law,  there 
were  perfect  ami  lees  perfect  citizens  ;  that  which 
peculiarly  distinguished  the  higher  class  was  the 
right  to  vote  in  a  trilie,  and  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  magistracy.  All  the  private  rights  of 
citizenship  (the  jus  connubii  and  jut  evmnwreii) 
belonged  to  the  citizens  of  the  lower  class.  Under 
these  two  classes,  again,  there  were  two  others, 
originally  aliens— the  Latini  and  the  Percgrini. 

Roman  citizenship  was  acquired  most  commonly 
by  birth,  but  for  this  it  was  requisite  that  both 
father  and  mother  should  be  citizens.  If  a  citizen 
married  a  Latina  or  a  Peregrina,  even  believing 


her  to  be  a  citizen,  the  children  begotten  of  the 
marriage  followed  the  status  of  the  mother.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  citizenship  could 
be  conferred  on  a  stranger  only  by  means  of  a  lex — 
i.e.  by  a  vote  of  the  people  assembled  either  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Comitia.  When  the  imperial  j>ower 
was  established,  however,  the  public  rights  which 
formed  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  full  Roman 
citizenship  became  little  more  than  empty  names ; 
and  the  only  value  which  thenceforth  attached  to 
it  consisted  in  the  private  rights  which  it  conferred. 
St  Paul  was  *  free-born  ' — i.e.  born  a  citizen.  Such 
as  it  was,  the  constitution  of  Caracalla  extended 
it  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  and  under  Justinian  the  only  divisions  of 
subjects  henceforth  was  into  citizens  and  slaves. 

In  France,  during  the  Revolution,  the  word 
citizen  was  adopted  by  the  republicans  as  the  most 
appropriate  term  to  express  the  grand  principle  of 
hbcrte,  fgatitf,  el  fraternitt.  It  took  the  place 
of  Monsieur.  Every  Frenchman  became  Citoyen  in 
relation  to  other  Frenchmen,  the  highest  in  official 
station  being  so  addressed  by  the  lowest.  The 
usage  gradually  died  out  after  the  assumption  of 
imperial  power  by  Napoleon.  In  its  modern  use, 
the  term  citizen  is  applied  in  Britain  and  elsewhere 
either  specifically  to  a  dweller  in  a  town,  or  to 
any  one  who  is  either  l>orn  in  the  country  or  has 
become  legal ly  naturalised  in  it. 

In  the  United  States,  the  words  'citizens'  and 
4  people '  are  synonymous  terms.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  American  constitutional  law,  a  citizen  l>eing 
a  member  of  the  political  community  to  which  he 
belongs,  every  person  l»orn  in  the  United  States  ami 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  fulls  within  the  definition. 
An  alien  may  Itecome  a  citi/en  by  being  natural- 
ised under  the  Acts  of  Congress.  Again,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  residing  in  any  state  of  the 
union  is  a  citizen  of  that  suite.  There  being  a 
government  in  each  of  the  Bevcral  states,  as  well  as 
a  government  of  the  United  States,  a  person  may 
be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  both,  but  his  rights 
as  a  citizen  under  one  of  these  governments  differ 
from  those  under  the  other.  Thus,  although  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  supreme  and 
paramount  to  the  states,  it  cannot  secure  to  the 
citizen  rights  or  privileges  which  are  not  placed 
under  its  jurisdiction  by  the  constitution.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  may  lie  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  not  lie  a  citi/en  of  any  particular  state, 
having  his  residence  in  one  of  the  territories,  or 
not  having  a  fixed  residence  in  any  state. 

Citizens  of  each  state  are  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states, 
and  citizens  of  all  other  states  have  the  right  to  go 
into  any  state  and  carry  on  business,  to  hold  pro- 
perty and  be  protected  like  the  citizens  of  that 
state  in  their  rights.  It  may  further  be  oljserved 
that  under  the  existing  constitutional  law,  children 
born  of  Chinese  |tarents  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  Chinese  aliens  aie  incapable  of  becoming 
citizens.  See  Naturalisation,  Alien,  Borough  ; 
and  Fustel  de  Coulnngcs,  La  L'itt  antique  ( 1864). 

Citv  of  Refuse.  By  the  Jewish  law  with 
regard  to  unintentional  manslaughter,  indicated 
in  Exod.  xxi.  13,  and  fully  set  forth  in  Num. 
xxxv.,  Deut.  xix.,  and  Josh,  xx.,  the  parts  of 
Palestine  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  Jordan  were 
each  divided  into  three  districts,  and  in  each 
district  was  a  city  in  which  the  manslayer  should 
at  ouce  with  all  speed  seek  refuge.  If  "the  elders 
of  the  city  of  refuge  recognised  the  manslayer's 
claim  to  the  right  of  asylum,  he  was  provision- 
ally secure  from  the  goH  or  avenger.  He  was 
then  set  liefore  the  community  (represented  by 
its  elders)  in  the  midst  of  which  the  deed  was 
done,  that  they  might  decide  judicially  whether 
'  the  right  of  asylum  should  be  further  extended 
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to  him.  In  that  event  he  was  free  to  return 
and  sojourn  in  the  city  of  refuge ;  and  after- 
ward*, if  the  goel  found' him  outside  it,  he  had  a 
right  (though  not  the  duty)  to  kill  him.  Not  till 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  was  he  at  liberty  to 
return  home.  See  Blood  (Avenger  of);  and  for 
the  usage  in  other  countries,  see  SANCTUARY. 

Ciudad  Bolivar.  See  Angostura. 

Cilldade'la.  a  seaport  town  (formerly  capital) 
of  the  inland  of  Minorca,  on  the  west  coast,  with 
a  cathedral,  ruined  fortifications,  and  exports  of 
cattle,  wool,   cheese,   and  building  stone.     Pop,  j 
(  1878)  7777  ;  (1891.  estimated )  8431. 

Ciudad  Real'  t' royal  city;'  Chtdad  being 
Lat.  civita*),  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name — area,  6042  sq.  m.  ;  pop. 
(IMS."))  280,642—  situated  on  a  plain  between  the 
riven  (tuadiana  ami  Jal>alon,  105  miles  S.  of 
Madrid  by  rail.  It  is  a  jMS)r,  <lull  place,  but  has  a 
line  tiothic  church,  and  remains  of  the  old  town- 
walls,  with  one  handsome  gateway.  There  are 
manufactures  to  a  small  extent  of  coarse  woollens, 
linen,  and  table-cloths,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  district.  The  population  has 
declined,  and  in  18i»7  was  estimated  at  13,500. 

Ciudad  Rodri'gO  ('Boderics  Town  ),  a  for- 
tified  town  of  Spain.  17  miles  from  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  and  50  S\V.  of  Salamanca  bv  rail,  on  a 
steep  hill  aliove  the  river  Agueda,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  line  bridge.  It  is  a  poor,  dirty  town, 
with  a  (Jothie  cathedral.  It  was  taken  bv  the 
English  (1700)  and  French  (1707)  in  the' War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  but  is  chiefly  of  in- 
terest for  its  sieges  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In 
the  soring  of  1810  the  French  under  Mossena  in- 
vested the  town,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  by  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  10th 
July.  Meanwhile  Wellington  was  gaining  time  to 
strengthen  his  lines  at  Torres  Yedras ;  nnd  in 
January  1812  he  pouueed  down  on  Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
and  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days,  took  the  place  by 
assault.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  he  was 
created  an  English  earl,  and,  bv  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  Duke  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo.    Pop.  6856. 

Civet  (  Viverra),  a  genus  of  cat  like  carnivores. 
Besides  several  sjiecies  of  Viverra  proper,  there  are 
sundry  other  closely  related  forms,  such  as  the 
Cenettes,  which  some  regard  as  separate  genera 


Civet 


The  long,  thin  body,  the  pointed  head,  the  short 
legs,  and  small  hairy  feet  are  external  characteris- 
tics. The  larger  species,  such  as  the  two  first 
named  lielow,  are  rather  larger  than  a  fox,  but 
the  Viverricula,  the  Cenettes,  Sec  are  often  de- 
cidedly smaller.  They  are  active  and  fierce  car- 
nivores. The  civets  are  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  strong  perfume  obtained  from  two  ( per- 


ineal )  glands  near  the  anus.  Such  glands  are  com- 
mon enough  :  it  is  only  their  penetrating  fragrance 
which  is  j>eculiar.  The  civet  perfume  of  commerce 
is  obtained  from  V.  a'tvtta,  the  African  civet  or 
civet  cat :  from  V.  zibrtta,  the  Indian  civet  of 
Bengal,  China,  and  the  Malayan  region  ;  from  V. 
(ttni/(t/ttn>/i(,  similar  in  distribution  to  the  last ;  and 
from  Vtrrrricittit  mti/nrcrnjtU,  the  Basse  of  Indin, 
China.  Java,  and  Sumatra.  Civet*  are  often  kept 
in  confinement  for  the  sake  of  the  perfume,  which 
is  removed  from  the  glands  a! tout  twice  a  week 
by  means  of  a  small  spatula,  and  is  obtained 
most  abundantly  from  the  male,  especially  after 
he  has  ls»en  irritated.  A  dram  is  a  large  quantity 
to  obtain  at  a  time.  Abvssinia  is  one  of  the 
I  principal  seats  of  the  trade,  and  Java  another. 
The  i>erfume  is  most  used  in  the  East. 

Civil  Damage  Arts,  passed  in  several  of  the 
United  States,  giving  to  huslmnds,  wives,  children, 
parents,  guardians,  employers,  and  others  who 
have  sustained  injury  in  person  or  property  or 
means  of  siip|M»rt,  by  any  intoxicated  person  in 
consequence  of  such  intoxication,  the  right  of 
action  against  the  jierson  who  sold  or  gave  away 
the  liquor  which  caused  such  intoxication,  have 
lieen  held  to  lie  constitutional.  In  some  cases 
the  right  of  action  has  been  extended  to  the  owner 
of  the  premises  where  such  intoxicating  liquor  has 
lieen  obtained. 

Civil  Death.  See  Death  (Civil). 

Civil  Engineer.  See  Engineering. 

Civilian  is  either  a  ]>erson  whose  pursuits  are 
civil — i.e.  neither  military  nor  naval ;  or  one  who 
is  skilled  in  the  civil  law— a  student,  professor,  or 
I  doctor  of  the  Boman  civil  law. 

Civilisation.   See  Anthropology,  Arche- 
ology, Art,  Government. 
Civil  Law.  See  Law. 

Civil  List.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation between  James  I.  and  the  parliament  tor 
the  commutation  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
crown,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  government  of 
England,  civil  and  military,  were  included  in  one 
list,  or  rather  they  were  de'lraved  out  of  what  was 
called  the  royal  revenue.  This  revenue,  which 
arose  partly  from  crown-lands,  partly  from  the 
hereditary  excise  ami  other  hereditary  revenues, 
and  partly  from  the  ordinary  excise,  was  for  a  long 
period  after  the  Conquest  really  at  the  disposal  of 
the  crown.  Even  after  the  supplies  were  provided 
by  parliament,  the  specific  mode  of  their  expendi- 
ture continued  to  he  free  from  parliamentary  con- 
trol. But  at  the  Bestoration  a  distinction  was 
made  (by  Btatute  12  Charles  1 1.)  between  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  occasioned  bv  war,  anel  the 
ordinary  cost  of  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
country.  For  the  latter  the  needful  funds  were 
provided,  partly  from  such  crown  lands  as  were 
still  unalienated,  ami  partly  from  taxes  which 
parliament  voted  for  the  pur|iosc  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  reign.  These  were  called  the  heredi- 
tary or  civil  list  revenues,  the  amount  of  which  was 
in  1689  fixed  at  £600,000  per  annum.  During  the 
reipn  of  William  III.  the  civil  list  was  twice  raised, 
and  in  1698,  after  the  war  with  France,  stood  at 
£700,000.  To  provide  the  additional  sum  a  new 
subsidy  of  customs  was  granted  to  the  king  for  life. 
The  branches  of  expenditure  included  under  this 
head  were  the  following  :  ( 1  )  The  royal  household  ; 
(2)  the  privy  purse  ;  (3)  the  royal  palaces  ;  (4)  the 
salaries  of  the  chancellor,  judges,  great  officers  of 
state,  and  ambassadors ;  ( 5 )  the  incomes  given  to 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  (6)  the 
secret-service  money,  pensions,*  and  other  irregular 
claims.    The  rapport  of  the  army  and  navy  was, 
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however,  provided  for  bv  an  annual  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  wrh  never  charged  against  the  civil  list.  Dur- 
ing Queen  Anne's  reign  matters  remained  nearly 
on  their  former  footing  ;  the  civil  list  remaining  at 
£700,000,  provided  for  ont  of  the  excise  on  liquors, 
the  new  subsidy  of  customs  of  1698,  and  the  land 
revenues  of  the  crown.  This  was  also  the  amount 
during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  but  on  the  accession 
of  George  II.  it  was  raised  to  £800,000;  and  again 
in  the  tiftv-tifth  vear  of  the  reign  of  George  111.  it 
had  to  be  further  raised  to  £1,030,000.  George 
III.  surrendered  some  portions  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  of  the  crown  which  hail  been  retained  by 
his  predecessors,  and  the  annuities  to  members  of 
the  royal  family  were  now  paid  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  (n.v.)  to  the  amount  of  £200.000. 
When  George  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
£253,000  of  expenditure  was  transferred  to  other 
funds,  and  the  civil  list  was  tixed  at  £850,000 
per  annum.  The  crown  enjoved,  in  addition,  the 
hereditary  revenue  of  Scotland,  amounting  to 
about  £110,000,  and  a  separate  civil  list  was  kept 
up  for  Ireland  of  £207,000.  Against  theso  large 
sums,  however,  were  still  placed  many  charges 
which  belonged  to  the  nation  rather  than  the 
crown  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  15th  Novemlicr  1830 
that  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  afterwards  Lord  Congleton, 
carried  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  proper 
expenses  of  the  crown  from  all  other  charges.  The 
result  of  this  measure  was  the  act,  1  Will.  IV.  c. 
25,  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  list.  The  sum  of 
£510,000  was  in  1831  granted  to  his  majesty,  and 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  privy  purse,  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  royal  household,  secret-service 
money,  and  pensions.  The  separate  list  for  Ireland 
was  discontinued,  and  the  Scotch  hereditary 
revenues  and  other  items  were  directed  to  be  paid 
iiito  the  Exchequer.  The  change  was  rather  a  re- 
distribution, which  enabled  the  country  to  look 
more  closely  into  its  expenditure,  than  a  real 
reduction  of  the  civil  list. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  civil 
list,  which  had  long  been  of  the  nature  of  a 
l»ermanent  compact  between  the  monarch  and 
the  parliament,  and  as  such  tieyond  the  control 
of  parliament  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
was  settled  bv  I  and  2  Vict  chap.  2,  The  Queen 
surrendered  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown 
for  life,  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  sum  of 
£385,000,  charged  against  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  support  of  Her  Majesty's 
household,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  t  he  crown. 
The  application  of  this  sum  was  intrusted  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  were  directed  to  pay 
yearly  ( I )  to  the  Queen's  privy  purse,  £60,000*; 
(2)  salaries  and  expenses  of  the*  royal  household, 
£231,260:  (3)  retiring  allowances  and  pensions  to 
officers,  &c.  of  the  household,  £44,240;  (4)  for  roval 
bounties,  alms,  and  special  services.  £36.300 ;  (5) 
general  expenditure  of  the  court,  £13,200.  This 
sum  of  £385,000  does  not  include  the  annuities  of 
£40,000  per  annum  to  the  Prince,  and  £10,000  per 
annum  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  nor  the  other 
grants  made  by  special  acts  of  parliament  to  mem- 
liers  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  provided  that  if  the 
civil  list  charges  in  any  one  year  shall  exceed  the 
total  sum  of  £400,000,  an  account  of  the  particulars 
of  excess  shall  l>e  laid  before  parliament  in  thirty 
days.  Besides  the  above  sum,  Her  Majesty  was 
accorded  the  right  of  granting  new  pensions,  to 
the  amount  of  £1200  every  vear,  'to  persons  who 
have  just  claims  on  the  royal  Iwneficence,  or  who, 
by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by  the 
performance  of  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their 
useful  discoveries  in  science,  and  attainments  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the  gracious  I 


consideration  of  their  sovereign  and  the  gratitude 
of  their  country.'  These  pensions  amount  to 
alwut  £25,000  per  annum,  so  that  the  gross  sum 
allotted  to  the  civil  list  every  year  is  now  about 
£410,000. 

Civil  Service*  Cnder  this  head  are  classed 
all  ollicers  of  the  crown  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
military  or  naval  services  and  are  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  civil  affairs  of  the  state,  such 
as  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  administration 
of  law  and  justice,  the  performance  of  the  executive 
duties  of  the  government,  ami  the  representation 
of  the  country  abroad.  Original! v  the  civil  sen-ice 
was  a  Iwdy  small  in  number  and  personal  to  the 
sovereign,  but  with  the  growth  of  popular  control 
over  state  affairs,  the  numlier  of  persons  employed 
under  government  has  vastly  increased,  ana  tnere 
have  been  many  new  departments  called  into 
existence  to  carry  out  fresh  laws.  For  instance, 
the  Education  Department  was  established  to  ad- 
minister the  grants  made  by  parliament  in  aid  of 
public  education,  the  Poor-law  Commission  for  the 
administration  of  the  Poor-laws,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  new  laws 
relating  to  shipping  and  railways.  Posts  in  the 
civil  senice  were  originally  in  the  gift  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  crown,  and  no  qualifying  test  was 
applied,  though  in  some  departments  tests  of 
coni|ietency  were  applied  by  the  authorities  at 
their  sole  discretion  to  candidates  for  clerkships. 
Amongst  these  departments  were  the  Admiralty, 
the  Audit  Office,  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  the 
General  Register  Olfice,  the  National  Debt  Office, 
the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Pay-office,  the  Post- 
office  (London),  the  Stationery  Olfice,  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  War  Office.  But  no  examination 
whatever  took  place  on  appointment  to  some  of 
the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  such  as  the 
Home  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Office  of  Works,  or 
the  Office  of  W«»ods.  The  inadequacy  of  these 
arrangements  having  l>een  forcibly  pointed  out  in 
1853  in  a  report  by  Sir  Staflbrd  Northeote  and  Sir 
Charles  Trevclvan,  an  order  in  council  which  was 
issued  in  1855  directed  that  tests  of  fitness  should  be. 
insisted  upon  as  regards  all  junior  situations  in  all 
departments  of  the  civil  service,  and  that  such 
tests  should  be  applied  by  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent board  created  for  tlie  express  purpose. 

A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  its  duties.  Some  time,  how- 
ever, was  required  to  firing  under  the  new  system 
all  the  situations  and  employments  winch  it  was 
intended  to  all'ect.  Not  the  least  important  of  the 
tests  were  directed  to  the  proof  of  a  candidate's 
litnc&s  in  respect  of  nge,  health,  and  diameter. 
The  Superannuation  Act,  1859,  made  the  grant 
of  certificates  by  the  Commissioners  an  essential 
condition,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  receipt 
of  a  ]»ension.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Com- 
mission its  proceedings  were  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  examination  of  candidates 
nominated  singly  to  single  posts,  the  only  ques- 
tion to  lie  decided  U-ing  whether  the  candidate 
reached  or  did  not  reach  a  minimum  standard  of 
competency.  There  was  no  rule  providing  for 
competition  either  open  or  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  nothing  to  preclude  competition 
if  those  who  had  the  ]>ower  of  appointment  to  any 
situation  should  choose  to  nominate  several  candi- 
dates for  one  vacancy,  or  to  invite  applications 
from  the  public  at  large.  The  average  ratio  of 
nominees  to  places  was  about  three  to  one.  But, 
as  many  of  the  nominees  failed  to  reach  the 
minimum  standard,  the  proportion  of  competent  or 
effective  candidates  was  lower,  sometimes  not  more 
than  one  to  one,  a  result  of  course  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  competition.  To  remedy  this  debvt 
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it  wm  arranged  in  1861,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  persons  nominated  to  clerkship*  in  the  gift 
of  the  Treasury  should  first  be  subjected  to  a 
test  examination  of  an  elementary  character, 
and  that  those  who  passed  this  test  should  after- 
wards compete  in  the  proportion  of  three  can- 
didates to  a  vacancy.  In  INTO  the  plan  was 
superseded,  as  far  as  regards  these  clerkships,  by 
open  competition.  Limited  competitions  have, 
however,  continued  for  various  situations  in  respect 
of  which  the  heads  of  departments  retain  the  right 
of  nomination.  It  was  not  until  some  years  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  order  of  21st  May  1855 
that  the  experiment  of  entirely  open  competition 
was  tried.  The  first  absolutely  open  competition 
occurred  in  1859,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  I  Lord  Derby),  339 
candidates,  having  offered  themselves  in  answer  to 
public  advertisement,  were  examined  for  eight 
writerships  in  the  India  Office.  The  advantage*  of 
open  competition  were  formally  recognised  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  24th  April 
1856,  as  well  as  by  a  select  committee  of  that 
House  which  sat  in  I860. 

The  general  application  of  the  principle  of  open 
competition  to  the  home  civil  service  dates  from 
the  order  in  council  of  4th  dune  1870,  which  laid 
it  down  as  to  certain  sftecified  departments  com- 
prising the  bulk  of  the  service  that  open  com|>e- 
tition  for  clerkships  nnd  similar  situations,  instead 
of  l>eing,  as  before,  permissible  at  the  discretion 
of  the  lieads  of  departments,  should  thenceforth 
be  the  rule,  unless  expressly  excluded.  From 
that  date  to  the  present  time  the  field  of  open 
competition  has  lieen  continually  extending,  and 
it  now  includes  several  departments  which,  though 
not  necessarily  subject  to  the  rule,  have  thought 
fit  voluntarily  to  accept  it.  From  May  1855  to 
dune  1870  tde  numlter  of  comi»etitors  was  1594 
for  37  appointments;  and  from  dune  1870  to 
DecemW  1885  there  were  108,400  competitors  for 
14,717  appointments.  Persons  seeking  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  service  which  are  ojien  to  com- 
petition must  pass  either  ( 1 )  a  special  examination 
arranged  to  suit  the  class  of  apjiointment ;  (2)  the 
Class  I  examination,  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  Higher  Division;  or  (3)  the  Lower  Division 
examination.  From  1870  to  1876  appointments  to 
the  clerical  staff  were,  except  in  a  few  special 
cases,  divided  as  regards  examination  into  Class  1 
and  Class  2,  the  former  of  which  still  continues. 
The  latter  was,  however,  superseded  after  the 
rejM>rt  of  a  Royal  Commission  over  which  Sir  Lyon 
Play  fair  presided,  by  the  examination  for  the  Lower 
Division  of  the  service  which  was  constituted  by 
order  in  council  of  12th  February  1876.  Tim 
order  provided  that  no  department  throughout 
Her  Majesty's  civil  service  shall  be  permanently 
inereaseu  or  regulated  afresh  without  providing  for 
the  introduction  of  a  system  whereby  such  of  it* 
duties  as  are  of  a  suitable  character  shall  be  per- 
formed by  memliers  of  the  Lower  Division.  The 
intention  of  this  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
clerical  staff  in  the  various  departments.  After  the 
system  had  !»cen  in  force  a  few  years  it  gave  rise 
to  much  agitation  among  the  clerks,  and  eventu- 
ally a  Koyal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1886  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  administration  of  the  ser- 
vice. In  September  1888  the  Commission  presented 
its  report  on  the  working  of  the  Play  fair  scheme, 
and  on  the  scales  and  regulations  under  which 
pensions  are  granted.  It  recommended  that  the 
service  should  ue  divided  into  '  First  Division '  and 
'Second  Division '  to  take  the  place  of  the  Cpper 
and  Lower  Divisions  of  the  Playfair  system  ;  the 
salaries  of  the  '  First  Division  '  to  begin  at  £200  and 
to  rise  to  £1000  a  year,  and  those  of  the  'Second 


Division '  to  begin  at  £70  and  to  rise  to  £350  a  year. 
The  entire  civil  service  was  to  be  placed  on  these 
scales  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  and  to  facilitate 
transfers  from  one  department  to  another.  The 
Commissioners  recommended  a  revision  of  the 
pension  system  with  a  view  of  compelling  civil 
servants  to  make  some  contribution  towards  their 
i  pensions,  and  they  suggested  a  deduction  of  5  per 
cent,  from  salaries  for  this  purpose.  These  recoin- 
!  tnendations  of  the  Commission  have  never  been 
fully  carried  out,  and  on  this  account  there  has 
repeatedly  been  much  agitating  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  servants  about  their  'grievance' 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  76,361  persona 
in  the  civil  service,  of  whom  40,106  were  officers 
'  and  clerks,  and  36,255  office-keepers,  messengers, 
porters,  and  letter-carriers.    Of  the  total  67,026 
were  males  and  9335  were  females.  Appointments  in 
the  civil  service  as  a  rule  are  held  for  life,  and 
confer  the  right  to  a  pension.    The  pension  system 
was  instituted  by  the  Superannuation  Act,  1859, 
which  provides  that  the  su|>erannuation  allowance 
to  lte  granted  to  persons  who  shall  have  served 
in  an  established  capacity  in  the  permanent  civil 
service  of  the  state,  whether  their  remuneration 
l>e  computed  by  day  pay,  weekly  wages,  or  annual 
;  salary,  and  for  whom  provision  shall  not  otherwise 
have'lieen  made  by  act  of  parliament,  or  who  may 
'  not  l»e  sjieeiallv  *  excepted  by  the  authority  of 
parliament,  shall  be  as  follows  :  To  any  ]>er*on  who 
shall  have  served  ten  years  and  upwards  and  under 
eleven,  an  annual  allowance  of  ten-sixtieths  of  the 
1  annual  salary  and  emoluments  of  his  office ;  for 
[  eleven  years  and  under  twelve  years,  an  annual 
I  allowance  of  eleven-sixtieths  of  such  salary  and 
emoluments ;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  further  nd- 
i  dition  to  the  annual  allowance  of  one-sixtieth  in 
'  res)>ect  of  each  additional  year  of  such  service  until 
'  the  completion  of  a  period  of  service  of  forty  years, 
j  when  the  annual  allowance  of  forty -sixtieths  may 
|  lie  granted,  and  no  addition  shall  be  made  in 
!  respect  of  any  service  beyond  forty  years.  Special 
allowances  are  made  in*  cases  of  the  abolition  of 
office,  and  these  are  entirely  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  "Treasury.    By  the  Pen- 
I  sions  Commutation  Act,  1871,  pensions  may  l«e 
commuted  bv  persons  entitled  to  them  according  to 
a  scale  which  has  been  fixed  by  government. 

In  the  public  accounts  of  Great  Britain  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  fall  under  the  heads  of :  ( 1  > 
Public  Works  and  Buildings;  (2)  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  Civil  Department*;  (3)  Law  and 
Jnstiee;  (4)  Education,  Science  and  Art;  (5) 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Services;  (6)  Non-effective 
and  Charitable  Services;  (7)  Miscellaneous.  For 
the  public  accounts,  see  GREAT  BRITAIN  ;  and  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  see  India. 

Civil  Service  of  tub  United  States.— In 
January  1883  Congress  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  appointing  jsnver  of  the  officers  of 
government.  The  President  was  authorised  to 
appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
three  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  whose  duty  is 
to  aid  the  President  in  preparing  suitable  rules 
which  shall  provide  for  open  coni|ietitive  examina- 
tions for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the 
public  service,  such  examinations  to  lie  practical  in 
their  character,  and  so  far  as  may  l>e  relating  to 
those  matters  which  will  fairly  test  the  relative 
capacity  and  fitness  of  the  ]M>rsons  examined  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  service.  All  the  offices, 
places,  and  employments  arranged  in  classes  or 
grades  are  to  be  filled  by  selections  according  to 
grade  from  among  those  graded  highest  as  the 
results  of  such  competitive  examinations.  The 
appointments  to  the  public  service  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  are  to  be  proport  ioned  upon 
the  basis  of  population  to  the  several  states  and 
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territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  The  law 
provides  a  period  of  probation  before  any  absolute 
appointment  is  made,  and  exempt*  all  persons  in 
the  public  service  from  all  obligation  to  contribute 
to  any  political  fund  or  to  render  any  political 
service.  It  forbids  any  person  in  the  public  service 
using  his  official  authority  to  coerce  the  political 
actim  of  any  other  jierson  or  boily.  Non-competi- 
tive examination*  in  all  proper  cases  are  provided 
for  after  notice  given  of  a  vacancy,  the  appointing 
power  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  "the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  persons  selected  for  appointment 
among  those  who  have  been  examined.  Power  is 
giveu  this  Commission  to  make  regulation*  for,  and 
to  have  control  of,  such  examinations,  subject  to 
the  rules  made  by  the  President.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  required  to  report  annually 
to  the  President,  for  transmission  to  Congress,  its 
own  action,  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  the 
exceptions  thereto  in  force,  the  practical  objects 
thereof,  and  any  suggestions  for  the  more  effectual 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  law.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  holding  examinations  at  con- 
venient places  twice  each  year  in  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  United  States, 

The  Commission  punishes  by  line  and  imprison- 
ment all  in  the  public  service  who  wilfully  defeat, 
olwtruct,  or  deceive  any  person  in  respect  to  his  or 
her  right  of  examination,  or  who  shall  corruptly  and 
falsely  mark,  grade,  estimate,  or  report  upon  the 
proper  standing  of  any  person  examined,  or  aid  in 
so  doing,  or  who  shall  furnish  to  any  person  any 
special  or  secret  information  for  the  purpose  of 
either  improving  or  injuring  the  prospects  of  any 
person  so  examined  being  appointed,  employed,  or 
promoted.  It  was  provided  that  after  six  months 
from  the  passing  of  the  act,  no  oiticer  or  clerk  was 
to  be  appointed  until  after  passing  examination, 
unless  specially  exempted  by  the  act ;  and  no 
person  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  beverages 
to  excess  is  to  be  appointed  to  or  retained  in  any 
office,  appointment,  or  employment  to  which  the 
act  applies.  This  and  sulisequent  legislation  has 
wrought  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better,  lessened 
the  number  of  incompetent  politicians  who  thrive 
upon  the  'spoils  system'  applying  for  office,  and 
secures  a  far  better  class  of  public  servants  in  all 
departments  of  the  government. 

Civita'  Castellana,  a  town  of  Central  Italy, 
25  miles  N.  of  Home  by  the  old  Flaminian  Road, 
on  a  plateau  of  volcanic  tufa  al»ove  the  Treja.  It 
has  a  handsome  cathedral  (1210),  and  a  citadel 
built  under  Alexander  VI.,  now  a  state-prison. 
Pop.  4251.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  remains  of 
the  Etruscan  Falcrii. 

CiTlta'  Vecchia,  an  Italian  fortified  port,  50 
miles  N\V.  of  Rome  by  rail,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  harliour  is  ls>th  a  commercial  and  naval  one, 
and  was  originally  constructed  by  the  Emperor 
Traian  ;  the  town  indeed  owed  its  origin  entirely 
to  the  port  of  this  emjieror,  and  hence  came  to  lie 
known  as  Portns  Traiani.  Population,  12,900. 
The  harbour  is  formed  ny  two  moles  and  a  break- 
water,  on  which  latter  is  a  lighthouse.  The  place, 
which  became  a  free  port  under  Pope  Innocent  XII. 
in  1H96,  is  regularly  visited  by  steam-packets  from 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Messina,  and 
Malta.  It  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Goths  and 
Saracens,  and  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1849. 
The  papal  troops  opened  the  gates  of  the  fortress 
to  the  Italian  general  Bixio  in  1870. 

Clackmannan,  the  county  town  of  Clack- 
mannanshire, on  the  Devon,  2  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Alloa.  An  eminence  rising  100  feet  above  the 
Forth  is  crowned  by  the  ruined  tower  of  the  Braces ; 
and  there  are  also  an  old  market-cross,  three 
churches,  and  a  public  hall.  Pop.  1503. 
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Clackmannanshire,  the  smallest  county  of 
Scotland,  lies  between  the  counties  of  Perth,  Fife, 
and  Stirling,  and  slopes  from  the  green  Ochil  Hills 
to  the  Forth.  Its  greatest  length  is  10  miles  ;  area, 
48  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1871)  23,747;  (1891)  28,473.  A 
ridge  of  high  ground,  with  inferior  soil,  often 
resting  on  clay,  runs  west  through  the  middle  of 
Clackmannanshire,  between  the  very  fertile  alluvial 
lands  resting  on  the  coal-measures  in  the  south, 
ami  the  North  Devon  valley  in  the  north.  The 
'Hillfoots1  have  long  been'  celebrated  for  their 
woollen  manufactures;  ale  and  glass  bottles  arc 
largely  produced,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  iron 
and  shipbuilding.  Clackmannan  is  the  county 
town,  hut  Alloa  is  the  most  important  place. 
Clackmannanshire,  with  Kinross-shire,  returns  one 
member  to  parliament;  since  1895  it  includes  the 
parish  of  Alva,  formerly  attached  to  Stirlingshire. 
See  Beveridgc,  Between  ttte  Forth  mid  the  Ochila 
( ISS8). 

ClactOH*on>Sca,  an  Essex  watering-place,  15  — \ 
miles  SK.  of  Colchester  ;  pop.  1700. 

Cladilini,  a  genus  of  Cyperacea;,  of  which  one 
species,  C.  Mariscus,  is  a  native  of  bogs  and 
marshes  in  Britain,  particularly  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Its  habit  is  to  grow  in  large  masses,  but  these  by 
no  means  occur  frequently.  It  is  rough-edged, 
and  is  consequently  hurtful  to  cattle,  but  it  is  used 
for  thatching. 

liaiborne  Gronp«  a  name  given  in  America  ^ 
to  certain  Iteds  of  clay,  lignite,  shelly  sands,  and 
marly  limestone  which  occur  at  Clails>rne,  Alabama, 
and  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  Eocene  system. 

Clairac,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  Lot,  18  miles  NW.  of 
Agen.  Here  fine  white  wines  are  made.  Pop. 
2197. 

Clairant,  Alexis  Clacde,  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Paris,  13th  May  1713.  He  early 
exhibited  a  most  remarkable  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics, and  was  considered  worthy  of  admission 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  when  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Clairaut  wrote  a  great  number  of 
scientific  papers,  but  his  fame  rests  principally 
upon  his  Thtoric  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre  ( 1743 ), 
in  which  he  promulgated  the  theorem  that  the 
variation  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
regarded  as  an  elliptic  spheroid,  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  law  of  density  ;  on  his  explana- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee,  a  point  left 
unexplained  by  Newton  ;  and  on  Ins  computation 
of  the  time  of  the  return  of  Hal  ley  's  comet  He 
died  at  Paris,  May  17,  1765. 

Clairvaux,  a  village  of  France,  on  the  Aubc, 
10  miles  SE  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  is  remarkable  as  the 
site  of  the  once  famous  Cistercian  abbey,  founded 
in  1115  by  St  Bernard,  who  presided  over  it  till  his 
death  in  1153,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  church. 
The  unwholesome  swampy  valley  became  the 
smiling  Clara  Willis  under  trie  efforts  of  the  monks, 
who  at  Bernard's  death  numl»ered  700 ;  after- 
wards the  founder's  ascetic  rale  was  disregarded, 
and  the  simple  row  of  cells  gave  place  to  a  palatial 
monastery,  whose  church  was  reckoned  a  master- 

{liece  of  architecture,  but  was  destroyed  at  the 
testoration.  The  abl»cy,  which  at  one  time 
possessed  a  revenue  of  120,000  livres,  had  been 
suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  extensive 
buildings  are  now  used  as  a  central  prison  for  the 
thirteen  eastern  departments  of  France. 

Clairvoyance,  the  faculty,  attributed  to 
persons  in  the  mesmeric  state,  of  seeing  objects 
not  present  to  the  bodily  senses,  whereby  the 
clairvoyant  is  enabled  to  descril>e  events  passing  at 
a  distance.  For  the  scientific  estimate  of  such 
claims,  see  Animal  Magnetism.     The  simple 
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clairvoyance  of  the  professional  entertainer  is 
easily  effected  with  the  assistance  of  a  code  of 
signals  and  a  good  memory  ;  generally  the  subject 
is  blindfolded  on  the  stage,  while  a  confederate 
passing  among  the  audience  holds  up  the  objects 
offered  to  him,  and  requires  them  to  he  named. 

Clam  is  the  common  name  for  bivalve*  of  the 
genus  Chama  (q.v.)  and  some  other  allied  genera. 
The  common  clam,  or  soft  clam  of  northern  waters, 
is  the  Mya  arenaria,  or  Chanut  arenaria  ;  it  is 
fouud  especially  in  gravelly  mud,  sand,  and  other 
soft  bottoms,  especially  between  high  and  low 
water  mark.  They  are  largely  nsed  for  lwit,  and 
in  New  England  are  a  much  relished  article  of  food. 
Some  kinds  of  clams  rival  oysters  in  popularity  in 
New  York.  The  hard  clam,  or  Quahaug,  is  the 
Venus  mercenaria.  The  Giant  Clam,  the  Tridacna 
Gigas,  found  in  East  Indian  waters,  in  lagoons, 
and  on  coral  islands,  is  of  enormous  size,  the 
animal  (which  is  edible)  without  the  shell  weigh- 
ing 20  lb.,  while  with  the  shell  it  may  weigh 
500  lb.  The  shells  are  used  as  ornaments  for 
grottoes  and  fountains,  and  as  lamitiers  in  Catholic 
churches.— The  Bkak's  Paw  Clam  is  the  Hippo- 
pus  macuUtttu,  a  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  of  the  family  Tridacnidii\  The  shell  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  bivalves,  alike  in 
form,  texture,  and  colour.  It  is  a  favourite  shell 
for  ornamental  purj>oses.  The  margins  of  the 
valves  are  locked  together  by  closely  lilting  teeth. 
It  is  6  by  10  inches  in  length,  broad  in  proportion, 
and  transversed  by  rilw  which  are  roughened 
by  scale-like  inequalities.  The  general  colour  is 
white,  hut  there  are  beautiful  spots  of  purplish-red. 

Clan  (Gael,  clann,  Manx  cloan,  meaning  'chil- 
dren,' i.e.  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor).  This 
word  became  incorporated  with  the  English  lan- 
guage at  least  as  early  as  the  17th  century,  to 
mean  a  body  of  men  confederated  together  by 
common  ancestry  or  any  other  tie,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  both  by  Milton  and  Dryden.  It 
came  to  be  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the 
several  communities  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
as  divided  from  each  other  topographically  and  by 
distinctive  surnames.  The  word  has  sometimes 
been  applied  to  those  great  Irish  septs  which  at  one 
time  were  a  sort  of  separate  states  ;  but  these,  with 
their  characteristic  forms  of  internal  government, 
were  completely  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the 
English  predominance,  liefore  the  word  came  into 
familiar  use  in  the  English  language.  In  Scotland 
it  was  used  in  the  16th  century  to  designate  the 
freeliooters  of  the  Border  as  well  as  the  Celtic  trilies 
of  the  Highlands;  and  there  were  two  character- 
istics common  to  both — their  predatory  habits,  and 
their  distribution  into  communities.  The  assump- 
tion of  a  common  surname  was  general,  but  by  no 
means  universal.  Men  of  the  most  various  origin 
were  in  the  habit  of  enlisting  under  chiefs  as  men 
now  enlist  in  a  regiment,  very  often  they  took 
the  chief's  name,  but  very  often  they  did  not.  It 
was  essentially  a  military  organisation  for  defensive 
and  predatory  purposes ;  awl  the  adoption  of  a 
common  name  became  a  mere  survival  which  kept 
up  the  idea  and  theory  of  patriarchal  times  long 
alter  the  old  tribal  system  had  in  all  its  essentials 
disappeared.  In  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
of  1587,  for  instance,  which  requirex  landlords  to 
lind  security  for  the  conduct  of  their  tenants,  it  is 
provided  that  those  '  who  have  their  lands  lying  in 
tar  highlands  or  borders,  they  making  residence 
themselves  in  the  inlands,  and  their  tenants  and 
inhabitants  of  their  lands  Wing  of  clans,  or 
dependars  on  chieftains  or  the  captains  of  the  clans, 
whom  the  landlords  are  noways  able  to  command, 
but  only  get  their  mails  (or  rents)  of  them,  and  no 
other  service  or  obedience,  shall  noways  be  subject 
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to  this  act  but  in  manner  following.'  Then  follow 
provisions  for  enforcing  the  law  directly  on  the 
chieftains  or  captains  of  those  clans  residing  in 
territories  where  the  owner  of  the  soil — generally 
the  merely  nominal  owner,  in  terms  of  some  useless 
charter — had  no  control.  It  was  always  the  policy 
of  the  old  law  of  Scotland  to  require  all  the  High- 
land clans  to  have  some  resectable  representative 
—a  man  of  rank  and  sulwtancc,  if  possible— who 
should  be  securitv  at  court  for  their  good  conduct. 
Clans  that  could  find  no  security  were  called 
•  broken  clans/  and  their  members  were  outlaws, 
who  might  lie  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  The 
Maegregors  were  a  celebrated  broken  clan,  whom 
the  law  pursued  for  centuries  with  savage  ingenuity. 
Among  other  inflictions  their  name  was  pioseril»ed, 
and  such  members  of  the  clan  as  endeavoured  to 
live  by  peaceful  industry  in  the  Lowlands  adopted 
derivations  from  it ;  hence  we  have  the  names  of 
Gregor,  Gregory,  and  Gregorson  or  Grierson. 

The  clans  are  never  treated  in  the  old  Scot*  acts 
with  any  respect,  or  otherwise  than  as  nests  of  tlueves 
and  cut-throats.  The  following  passage  in  the  Act 
of  1581  (chap.  112),  which  virtually  authorises  any 
i/owlander,  injured  by  any  meml>er  of  a  clan,  to 
take  vengeance  against  all  or  any  of  his  clansmen, 
contains  a  picturesque  and  striking  account  by  men 
who  knew  and  had  suffered  from  the  system  of  the 
Highland  clans  in  the  16th  century.  'The  saids 
clans  of  thieves  for  the  most  part  are  companies  of 
wicked  men,  coupled  in  wickedness  by  occasion  of 
their  surnames  or  near  dwellings  together,  or 
through  keeping  society  in  theft  or  receipt  of  theft, 
not  subjected  to  the  ordinar  course  of  justice,  nor 
to  ony  ane  landlord  that  will  make  them  answer- 
able to  the  laws,  but  commonly  dwelling  on  sundry 
mens  lands  against  the  good-will  of  their  landlords, 
wherethrough  true  men  oppressed  by  them  can 
have  no  remeid  at  the  lianas  of  their  masters,  but 
for  their  defence  are  oftentimes  constrained  to  seek 
redress  of  their  skaiths  of  the  hail  clan,  or  such  of 
them  as  they  happen  to  apprehend.  Likewise  the 
hail  clan  commonly  bears  feud  for  the  hurt  received 
by  any  member  thereof,  whether  by  execution  of 
laws,  or  order  of  justice,  or  otherwise.'  The  High- 
land clans  are  often  spoken  of  as  a  feudal  institu- 
tion, and  it  is  undoubtedly  tme  that  '  broken  men  ' 
were  settled  upon  lands  in  possession  of  the  chiefs 
on  conditions  of  military  service,  just  as  under  the 
more  perfected  system  of  Norman  feudalism.  The 
men  receiving  admission  into  4  rooms,'  or  small 
barns,  were  in  the  habit  of  binding  themselves  to 
such  service  by  what  was  called  4  Bonds  of  Man- 
rent,'  under  which  they  engaged  to  follow  their 
chief  in  all  his  feuds  and  quarrels.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  chiefship  might  become,  and  did  often 
liecome,  dissociated  from  the  legal  ownership  of 
land,  and  in  such  cases  the  people  of  the  clan  were 
apt  to  follow  their  chief,  against  the  will  of  their 
landlords.  This  was  the  survival  of  a  far  more 
remote  system  which  constituted  the  great  danger 
and  great  corruption  of  the  clans.  It  dissociated 
the  military  power  of  chiefship  from  the  responsi-. 
bilities  of "  property,  and  from  subordination  to 
settled  law.  This  was  the  evil  struck  at  and 
denounced  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland  in 
repeated  statutes.  In  general  the  great  land- 
owners were  also  great  chiefs,  and  the  two  powers 
then  worked  in  harmony,  and  on  the  whole  in  the 
interests  of  civilisation  under  very  rude  conditions 
of  society.  But  the  severance  arose  not  unfre- 
quently  from  the  more  definite  laws  and  rules 
applicable  to  the  legal  descent  of  landed  property. 
Thus  it  came  about,  as  the  acts  above  quoted 
explain,  that  the  head  of  a  clan  and  the  owner, 
according  to  feudal  law,  of  the  estates  occupied  bv 
it,  were  two  different  persons.  Clans  aid  not 
acknowledge  the  purely  feudal  hereditary  principle. 
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and  occasionally  would  recognise  the  chiefship  in 
•  brother  or  an  uncle,  in  preference  to  the  son  of  a 
deceased  chief.    See  Tribe. 

Clandestine  Marriage.  See  Marriage. 

Clan  will  lain*  a  division  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vince, N*.  of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  embraces 
within  its  area  the  rich  valley  of  Olifant  River 
West,  with  a  large  stretch  of  mountain  and  karroo 
on  each  side.  Chief  village,  Clanwiliiam  on  Jan 
Dissels  River. 

Clnpar^de,  Edofard,  a  Swiss  naturalist  and 
professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Geneva,  was 
lNirn  in  1832,  and  died  in  1871.  He  wrote  numerous 
works,  including  those  on  the  fertilisation  of  eggs 
( 1858 ),  on  the  Infusoria  and  Hhizopoda  ( 1860),  and 
the  Annelida  of  the  Hebrides  ( 1801 ). 

Clapliant  is  a  south-western  suburb  of  London, 
lving  a  mile  S.  of  the  Thames,  Battersea  aud 
(lapham  form  since  1885  one  of  the  London  parlia- 
mentary thorough*,  ('lapham  Common  is  still  an 
open  common  of  200  acres.  Claphatn  Junction,  in 
Battersea  parish,  is  one  of  the  lmsiest  and  most  1 
perplexing  railway  junctions  in  the  world. — Clap- 
ham  Seet  was  a  name  given  bv  Sydney  Smith  to 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England; 
the  Rev.  Henry  Venn  was  the  vicar  of  Clapham, 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  Evangelicals— 
Zaehary  Macaulay,  Wilbcrforcc,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Romaine— liv«;d  there.  Thackeray's  Neicrome* 
has  made  the  phrase  familiar  to  a"  later  genera- 
tion. 

Clapperton,  Hugh,  African  explorer,  was 
born  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  in  1788.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  sea ;  and  having  after 
a  youthful  (tcccadillo  l>een  constrained  to  join  a 
man-of-war,  he  ultimately  distinguished  himself  by 
his  services  at  Mauritius,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1817  he  returned  to 
Scotland  on  half-pay.  (Government  appointed 
him  and  Major  Denham  to  accompany  Dr 
Oudney,  who  was  going  as  British  consul  to 
Bornu,  in  an  exploring  ex|>edition.  By  way  of 
Tripoli  and  Mnrzuk,  they  reached  Knka  on  Lake 
Tchad  in  1822;  and  Clapperton  proceeded  west- 
ward, accompanied  by  Oudney,  who  died  by  the 
way.  He  still  pushed  on  alone  as  far  as  Sokoto, 
but  was  here  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and, 
in  company  with  Denham,  returned  to  England  in 
1825.  The  journey  had  done  much  for  the  know- 
led -re  of  Bornu  and  the  Houssa  country,  hut  the 
great  geographical  problem  of  the  course  of  the 
Niger  was  still  much  in  the  same  position.  To 
solve  it,  if  possible,  Clapperton — the  rank  of  com- 
mander having  been  conferred  upon  him— started 
again  in  August  1825,  in  company  with  Captain 
Fearce,  RN.,  Mr  Dickson,  I>r  Morrison,  and 
Richard  Lander.  They  commenced  their  explora- 
tion into  the  interior  from  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
His  other  companions  died  early  on  the  journey, 
but  Clapperton  and  his  faithful  attendant  Lander  \ 
reached  Sokoto.  Here  the  Sultan  detained  him,  ; 
and  vexation  joined  to  the  hardship  of  the  i 
journey  so  affected  his  health,  that  ho  died  at  1 
Changary,  near  Sokoto,  April  13.  1S27.  See  the 
Sarratice  of  the  first  jonrney  ( 1820) ;  the  Journal 
of  the  second  (1829):  and  the  Records  of '(.'hi pjter- 
tons  Lust  Expedition  to  Ajrica,  bv  Richard  I>nndcr 
(1830). 

Claqiie  (from  Fr.  claquer,  'to  clap  the  hands,' 
or 'applaud')  is  the  name  given  to  an  institution 
for  securing  the  success  of  a  public  performance 
or  production,  by  bestowing  upon  it  preconcerted 
applause,  and  thus  giving  the  public,  who  are  not 
in  the  secret,  a  false  notion  of  the  impression  it 
has  made.  The  claque  is  of  great  antiquity,  its 
first  invention  having  been  attributed  to  no  leas 


noted  a  person  than  Nero.  I  Us  supposed  origin  in 
Rome  gives  the  name  of  liomains  to  the  claaueurt 
to  this  day,  who  are  also  named  chevaliers  du 
lustre,  from  their  position  iu  the  middle  of  the  pit. 
The  lirst  regular  use  of  the  claque  as  an  organised 
and  paid  laxly  seems  to  have  l>een  during  the  time 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  in  the  famous  struggle 
between  Mademoiselle  Georges  and  Mademoiselle 
Duchesiiois,  at  '.he  Theatre  Francais;  and  from 
that  time  its  use  became  almost  universal  in 
Paris.  The  chief  of  the  cinque,  who  is  named 
entrepreneur  de  stints  dramatiqtte,  is  an  official 
of  importance.  His  business  is  to  attend  the 
last  two  or  three  rehearsals  of  a  now  play  ;  to 
arrange  the  points  at  which  applause,  laughter, 
or  tears  are  to  Ite  forthcoming ;  and  to  communi- 
cate his  directions  to  his  corjts.  This  is  divided 
into  several  classes.  The  main  body,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  applaud,  form  a  solid  mass  in  the 
centre  of  the  pit ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
theatre  are  placed  rieurs  ( '  laughers ' ),  pleureurs,  or 
rather  pie  11  re  uses  ( *  weej>ers  ' ),  and  bisseurs  ( whose 
business  it  is  to  call  bis  or  encore!).  More  artistic 
developments  of  tho  claqueur  are  the  sanglotcnre, 
a  female  who  sobs  hysterically  ;  the  pameuse,  who 
faints  :  and  the  moueheiir,  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
who  blows  his  nose  with  tact  at  affecting  passages. 

Tho  mem  tiers  of  the  claque  are  generally  men 
who  are  glad  to  earn  a  small  sum  in  any  way,  but 
it  is  also  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  poor  amateurs, 
who  in  return  nay  a  smaller  price  for  their  ticket*. 
M.  Ferrin,  the  late  director  of  the  Theft t re  Francais, 
succeeded  in  1878  in  abolishing  the  claque  iu  his 
theatre  ;  ami  the  Grand  Opera  followed  the  example 
of  the  house  of  Molicrc. 

In  London  there  is  no  regularly  organised  claque, 
but  in  certain  theatres  precautions  are  taken  on 
first  nights  wluch  have  precisely  the  same  effect  as 
the  claque. 

Clare*  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  Ireland,  lying  between  Galway  Bay  and 
the  Shannon.  It  is  seventh  in  size  of  *  the  Irish 
counties  ;  length,  07  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  43  ; 
average.  21  ;  area,  1294  sq.  m.— The  surface  is 
mostly  hilly,  with  some  mountains,  bog,  marsh, 
and  rugged  pasture.  There  is  an  undulating  plain 
in  the  centre,  from  north  to  south.  In  the  east 
the  hills  reach  a  height  of  1758  feet.  The  sea-line 
is  high  and  rocky,  in  parts  precipitous,  and  occa- 
sionally from  400  to  080  feet  high,  with  many  isles 
and  fantastic  detached  rocks.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Shannon  (q.v.)  and  the  Fergus,  running  south 
27  miles  through  the  middle  plain,  and  by  an 
estuary  5  miles  broad.  The  county  has  alamt  100 
small  lakes.  Carboniferous  limestone  is  a  prevail- 
ing formation  ;  the  south  west  third  of  the  county 
forms  part  of  the  Minister  coal-field.  There  are 
lead-mines,  slate  and  marble  quarries,  aud  many 
chalybeate  springs.  The  chief  crops  are  i>ats  and 
potatoes.  The  chief  towns  are  Enuis  ( the  county 
town ),  Kilrush,  Eunistimon,  and  Killaloe.  Fop. 
(1841)  280,394;  (1851)  212,428;  (1871)  147,864; 
(1891)  124,483,  of  whom  nearly  98  per  cent,  were 
Roman  Catholics.  The  county  returns  two  members 
to  parliament  There  are  many  cromlechs,  raths. 
remains  of  abl and  old  castles  or  towers,  and 
several  round  towers,  one  at  Kilrush  being  120  feet 
high.  Till  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  county  was 
called  Thomond  ;  its  present  name  comes  from 
Thomas  de  Clare,  who  received  part  of  all  the  land 
he  might  conquer.  See  books  by  J.  Frost  (1893) 
and  Father  White  (1893). 

Clare*  one  of  the  imjst  interesting  of  the  smaller  - 
towns  of  Suffolk,  68  miles  NE.  of  London  by  rail, 
and  19  SSW.  of  Bury.    Pop.  (1891)  1657.    It  has 
a  fine  old  castle,  ana  gives  an  earl's  title  to  the 
British  sovereign.    See  Clarence. 
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Clare  Island*  an  island  of  Ireland,  belonging 
to  County  Mayo,  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  at 
the  entrance  of"  Clew  Bay.  It  has  a  length  of  5 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  3  miles.  On  its  north-east 
extremity  there  is  a  lighthouse. 

Clare,  John,  English  peanut  l>oet,  the  son  of  a 
poor  lalxuirer,  was  liorn  at  Helpstone,  near  Peter- 
borough, July  13,  1 74*3.  After  some  scanty  school- 
ing,  he  began  to  do  outdoor  work  in  liLs  seventh 
year,  and  for  eleven  months  was  an  nnder-gardencr 
at  Hurghley  Park  ;  meanwhile  he  studied  Thomson's 
Satsons,  and  lx>gan  to  cultivate  verse-writing.  He 
enlisted  in  the  militia  (1812),  associated  with 
gypsies,  in  1817  worked  at  a  lime-kiln,  but  was 
discharged  for  wasting  his  time  in  scribbling,  and 
had  to  apply  lor  parish  relief.  His  Poems,  descrip- 
tive of  Riirul  Lije  ami  Scenery  ( 1821 ),  had  a  good 
reception  from  critics  and  the  public.  Though  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter  and  other  patrons  secured  him 
£45  a  year,  he  continued  poor  and  unfortunate. 
His  ShephenFa  Calendar  (1827)  was  unsuccessful. 
His  Hand  Muse  (1835)  brought  him  £40,  and  he 
received  £50  from  the  Literary  Fund.  Bro'ien 
down  in  body  ami  mind,  he  died  in  the  county 
lunatic  asylum,  Northampton,  20th  May  1864.  See 
Martin's  Life  (1863),  and  Cherry  a  Lift  and  Remains 
(1873). 

Clare,  ST,  born  in  1193,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Assisi,  in  1212  retired  to  the  Portiuncula  of  St 
Francis,  and  in  the  same  year  founded  the  order  of 
Franciscan  nuns,  which  spread  rapid  I  v  through 
Europe.  She  died  August  11,  1253.  Two  years 
afterward*,  she  was  canonised  by  Alexander  IV'.; 
her  festival  falls  on  August  12. — The  Runs  of  the 
Order  of  St  Clara  (also  called  the  Poor  Clares)  at 
first  observed  the  strictest  Benedictine  rule,  but 
the  austerity  of  this  rule  was  mitigated  by  St 
Francis  in  1224,  and  further  modified  bv  Urban  IV. 
in  1205.  Several  convents  adhered  to  the  first  and 
strictest  rule ;  but  the  large  proportion  of  the  nuns 
adopted  Urban 's  rule,  and  are  distinguished  as 
Urbanists.  The  existing  convent*  are  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  girls. 

Claremoilt,  a  mansion  at  Esher,  Surrey,  144 
miles  SW.  of  London,  originally  built  for  himself 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  The  present  house  was 
built  in  1768  by  Lord  Clive  for  £100,000,  from 
designs  by  '  Capability '  Brown.  When  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  was  married  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  Claremont  was  assigned  as  their 
resilience,  and  hero  in  1817  she  died.  In  1848 
Leopold,  then  king  of  Belgium,  placed  it  at  the 
disposal  of  his  father-in-law,  ex-king  Louis- 
Philippe,  who  inhabited  it  till  his  death  in 
August  1850.  At  the  death  of  Leopold  in  1805, 
an  act  was  passed  granting  it  to  the  Queen  for 
life,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to  the  country. 
The  Queen  in  1882  bought  the  reversion  of  Clare- 
mont (for  £73,000),  and  it  became  her  private 
prtqwrty. 

Clarence,  an  English  dncal  title,  conferred  for 
the  first  time  in  1362  on  Lionel,  second  son  of 
Edward  III.  and  Philippa.  Its  origin  has  by  some 
been  traced  to  Clarence,  a  French  name  of  the 
Greek  Klarenza  or  (ilarentsa  {Hal  C/tiarenza),  a 
decayed  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Pelo|>onnesus, 
60  miles  SW.  of  Patras.  Before  the  invasion  of  the 
Turks  it  was  an  important  place,  and  gave  the 
title  of  duke  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  prince  of 
Achaia.  That  title  is  said  to  have  come  into 
England  through  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Hainanlt,  and  wife  of  Edward  III.  Other  authori- 
ties derive  it  from  the  ancient  Suffolk  town  of  Clare 
(q.v.).  The  most  notable  Dukes  of  Clarence,  all 
royal,  are  the  second  son  of  Henry-  IV. ,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Beaugc  ( 1421 ) ;  the  third  son  of  Richard 
of  York,  and  brother  of  King  Edward  IV.  (Shake- 


speare's Clarence),  who  perished  in  the  Tower  in 
1478 — in  a  butt  of  Malmsey,  according  to  three 
contemporary  writers  ;  William  IV.,  who  was  Duke 
of  Clarence  liefore  his  accession  ;  and  Prince  Albert- 
Victor  of  Wales,  who  was  born  8th  January  1864, 
and  died  14th  January  1892. 

ClarencenXf  or  Clarencueux,  the  first  of  the 
two  provincial  Kings-of-Arms,  in  England,  whose 
jurisdiction  of  Clarenceux  extends  to  all  England 
south  of  the  Trent,  that  of  Xormy  (q.v.)  compre- 
hending the  portion  to  the  north.    See  Herald. 

Clarendon,  CoN.sTtrrTioNs  of,  were  laws 
made  bv  a  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  held 
at  the  bunting  lodge  of  Clarendon,  2  miles  SE.  of 
Salisbury,  in  1164,  whereby  King  Henry  U.  checked 
the  power  of  the  church,  and  greatly  narrowed  the 
total  exemption  which  the  clergy  had  claimed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  magistrate.  These 
famous  ordinances,  sixteen  in  nuniber,  defined  tho 
limits  of  the  patronage,  as  well  as  of  the  jurisdiction, 
of  the  poj>e  in  England,  and  provided  that  the  crown 
should  be  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  election  to  all 
vacant  offices  and  dignities  in  the  church.  The 
constitutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
Becket.  the  primate,  reluctantly  signed  them.  His 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  his  consent,  when  Pope 
Alexander  III.  declined  to  ratify  them,  led  to  tue 
memorable  disputes  ltetwcen  Becket  and  the  king 
(see  BECKET).  Notwithstanding  the  personal 
■  humiliation  to  which  Henry  submitted  after 
Becket's  death,  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  which  were  jvnrt  of  a  great 
scheme  of  administrative  reform,  continued  to  be 
a  permanent  gain  to  the  civil  power.  See  Stubbs, 
Constitution/it  History,  and  his  Select  Charters. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  his- 
torian and  statesman,  was  born  18th  February  lt«>8 
at  Dinton,  near  Salisbury,  the  third  son  of  a  Wilt- 
shire squire.  Destined  for  the  church,  he  went  up 
to  Magdalen  Hall  in  1622;  but  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers  left  him  heir  to  the  property,  so  in 
1625  he  quitted  Oxford  for  the  Middle  Temple,  of 
which  his  uncle,  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  the  chief- 
justice,  then  was  treasurer.  Though  he  rose  in  bis 
profession,  he  loved  letters  better  than  law  ;  for 
iiis  friends  he  chose  such  brilliant  spirits  as  Falk- 
land, Ben  Jonson,  and  Chillingwortli,  and,  in  his 
own  words,  *  was  never  so  proud,  or  thought  himself 
so  good  a  man,  as  when  lie  was  the  worst  in  the 
company.*  He  married  twice— in  1629,  Ann, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Ayliffe,  whose  death  six 
months  afterwards  'shook  all  the  frame  of  his  re- 
solutions ; '  next,  in  1632,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Aylesbury,  Master  of  Requests  and  of  the 
Mint,  She  l>ore  him  four  sons  and  two  daughters  ; 
and  with  her,  till  her  death  in  1667,  he  '  lived  very 
comfortably  in  the  most  uncomfortable  times,  and 
very  joyfufly  in  those  times  when  matter  of  joy  was 
administered.' 

In  1640  he  was  returned  for  Wootton- Basset t  to 
the  Short  Parliament,  for  Saltash  to  the  Long ;  and 
up  to  tho  summer  of  1641  he  acted  heartily  with 
the  tmpular  party.  Then  he  drew  back.  Enough, 
he  deemed,  bad  been  done  ;  a  victorious  oligarchy 
might  prove  more  formidable  than  a  humbled 
king ;  nor  could  he  conceive  *  a  religion  without 
bishops.'  Charles's  answer  to  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance was  of  Hyde's  composing,  so  were  most 
of  the  subsequent  able  manifestoes;  and  though 
in  a  midnight  interview  with  the  king  he  declined 
to  take  St  John's  post  «f  solicitor-general,  thence- 
forward, with  Falkland  and  Colepeper,  he  formed  a 
veritable  privy-council.  If  only  they  had  known 
I  everything,  if  only  their  advice  had  always  lieen 
.  followed  !  but  no,  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  five 
memliers  had  neither  their  privity  nor  their  ap- 
I  proval.    Still,  Hyde  headed  the  royalist  opposition 
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it  is  grossly  inaccurate — the  result  of  a  fallible 
memory,  Rut,  Mr  Green  notwithstanding,  it  does 
not  '  hy  deliberate  and  malignant  falsehood '  pervert 
the  whole  action  of  Clarendon's  adversaries ;  care- 
less and  ungenerous  he  might  be,  wilfully  dishonest 
he  was  not.  Anil  what  though  his  style  be  prolix 
and  redundant,  though  it  '  suffocate  us  hy  the 
length  of  its  periods,'  his  splendid  stntcliness,  his 
anecdotic  talent,  his  development  of  motives,  and, 
almve  all,  his  marvellous  skill  in  portraiture  (shown 
l>est  in  the  character  of  his  dear  friend  Falkland  ), 


in  the  Commons,  till,  in  May  1642,  he  slipped  away, 
and  followed  Charles  into  Yorkshire.  He  witnessed 
Edgehill  ;  in  1643  was  knighted,  and  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  in  March  1645  attended 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  west  of  Eugland  ;  and 
with  him  a  twelvemonth  later  panned  on  to  Scilly 
and  Jersey.  In  Scilly,  on  18th  May  1646,  he  com- 
menced his  history  ;  in  Jersey  he  tarried  two  whole 
years.  From  November  1649  till  March  1651  he 
was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  embassy  to  Spain  ;  next 
for  nine  years  he  fdled  the  office  of  a  '  Caleb  Balder- 
stone  '  in  the  needy,  greed v,  factious  little  court  of 
Charles  II.,  sometimes  with  'neither  clothes  nor 
tire  to  preserve  him  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
season,  and  with  not  three  sous  in  the  world  to 
buv  a  fagot.' 

('harles  had  made  him  High  Chancellor  in  1658, 
and  at  the  Restoration  he  was  confirmed  in  that 
dignity,  in  November  1660  being  created  Baron 
n>de.  and  in  the  following  April  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
To  this  t>eriod  ltelongs  the  strangest  episode  in  all 
his  antoniography.  In  Novemlier  1659  his  daughter 
Anne  ( 1 638-7 1 ),  then  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  had  entered  into  a  secret  marriage- 
contract  with  the  king's  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
York  ;  and  nine  months  later  they  were  privately 
married  at  her  father's  house.  He,  on  learning  the 
news,  if  news  indeed  it  was,  burst  into  a  passion  of 
the  coarsest  invective  against  her— it  were  more 
? ha ri table  to  suppose  he  was  acting  a  part,  not 
real  I  v  less  jealous  for  his  daughter's  honour  than 
for  the  dignity  of  the  royal  house.  Anvhow,  people 
fancied  that  in  Catherine  of  Braganza  lie  purposely 
selected  a  barren  bride  for  the  king,  that  so  his  own 
daughter  might  some  day  come  to  the  throne.  Nor 
as  chief  minister  was  he  otherwise  popular.  A 
bigoted  churchman,  a  thorough  Conservative,  and 
always  <i  lawyer,  he  would  fain  have  restored  things 
to  the  status  tjuo  of  twenty  years  earlier.  He  loved 
a  Papist  little  better  than  a  sectary,  so  would  have 
nought  of  Charles's  toleration.  He  looked  sourlv 
on  Charles's  vices,  vet  stooped  to  impose  Charles's 
mistre*K  on  Charles  s  queen.  He  could  not  satisfy 
the  Cavaliers,  who  contrasted  his  opulence  with 
their  own  broken  fortunes ;  he  did  more  than 
cnongh  to  irritate  the  Puritans.  The  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk, the  Dutch  war,  the  very  Plague  and  Great 
Fire,  all  heightened  his  unpopularity  ;  aud  though 
in  1663  he  weathered  Lord  Bristol's  frivolous  charges 
against  him,  in  August  1667  he  fell  an  easy  un- 
lamented  victim  to  a  court  cabal.  The  great  seal 
was  taken  from  him  ;  impeachment  of  high-treason 
followed  ;  and  on  29th  Novemlier,  at  Charles's 
bidding,  he  quitted  the  kingdom  for  France.  All 
but  murdered  at  Evrcux  by  some  English  sea- 
men, at  last  the  old  man  settled  at  Montjiellier, 
where  and  at  Moulins  he  spent  nearly  six  tranquil 
years.  Then  moving  to  Rouen,  he  sent  a  last 
piteous  entreaty  that  Charles  would  permit  him  to 
'die  in  his  own  country  and  among  nis  own  chil- 
dren ; '  nay,  at  Rouen  must  he  die,  on  9th  Deeend>er 
1074.  No  monument  marks  his  grave  in  West- 
minster Abliey. 

Men's  estimates  of  Clarendon  have  varied  widely. 
Son  they  calls  him  'the  wisest,  most  upright  of 
statesmen  ;'  George  Brodie,  'a  miserable  sycophant 
and  canting  hypocrite.'  The  truth  lies  somewhere 
l>etween  the  two  verdicts,  but  Sou  they  "s  is  much 
the  truer  of  the  two.  The  failings  and  merits  of 
the  statesman  are  mirrored  in  his  great  History  of 
the  Rebellion  in  England  (3  vols.  1704-7),  with  its 
supplement  and  continuation,  more  faulty  and  less 
valuable — the  History  of  the  L'iril  War  in  Ireland 
{ 1721 ),  and  the  Life  of  Edirart/,  Earl  of  Clarendon 
(3  vols.  1759).  An  apology  more  than  a  history,  a 
vindication  of  himself  and  of  Charles  I.,  it  is  not, 
does  not  profess  to  be,  impartial  ;  it  suppresses  the 
truth,  where  the  truth  seemed  unfavourable;  a^id 


I  have  rendered  the  history  a  classic,  imperishable 
where  drv-as-dust  chronicles  have  j>erished.  The 
l>est  and  latest  edition  is  that  hv  W.  Dunn  Macray 
(6  vols.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1889  ).  We  have, 
liesides,  twenty  five  essays  by  Clarendon,  his  Con- 
templations on  the  I'mhnt  ()»egun  in  1647,  and 
finished,  like  the  Life,  during  Ins  second  exile), 
several  controversial  writings,  and  3  vols,  of  las 
State  Papers  (1767-86;  calendared,  1872-76). 

See  lUnke's  able  analysis  of  the  History ;  work*  cited 
under  Charles  I.  and  Chable-*  II. ;  the  Hon.  A«ar- 
Ellis's  Hiitorieal  Inquiry  re»}*cliny  the  Character  of 
Ctartmlon  (1827);  Lady  Theresa  Lewis's  Liu*  of  the 
Friends  and  ('ontrmj>orarie»  of  Clarendon  (3  vols.  1852); 
two  articles  by  Mr  Peter  Bayne  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  (1871!):  and  the  Life  of  Clarendon,  by  T.  U. 
Lister  (3  vols.  1838). 

Clarendon,  George  William  Frederick 
Villiers,  Earl  of,  a  great  English  diplomatist, 
was  born  in  London,  12th  January  1800.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  that  Thomas  Villiers,  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the 
last  Lord  Clarendon  of  the  Hyde  family  ( 1752),  and 
was  made  Baron  Hyde  ( 1756)  and  Earl  of  Claren- 
don (1776).  Having  studied  at  Cambridge,  he 
early  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1833 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  Madrid,  where  he 
acquire*!  great  influence,  which  he  employed 
in  helping  Espartero  to  establish  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  on  a  constitutional  liasis.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  third  earl  of  the 
second  creation,  without  issue,  in  1838,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title,  and  in  1840  was  made 
Lord  Privv  Seal  under  Melbourne.  When  the 
Whig  ministry  was  broken  up  in  1841  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  opposition  ;  but  warmly 
supported  Sir  Rol»ert  Peel  and  his  own  brother, 
Charles  Pelbam  Villiers,  in  the  agitation  for  the 
alxdition  of  the  corn  laws.  Under  Lord  John 
Russell's  premiership  he  became  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1846,  and  the  following  year  was 
appointed  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  troublous  times.  The  insurrec- 
tionary follies  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  coadjutors 
might  have  set  the  whole  country  in  a  blaze  but 
for  the  prompt  and  decisive  measures  which  the 
new  viceroy  adopted,  and  which  soon  restored 
general  tranquillity.  At  the  same  time,  his  tact 
and  impartiality  contributed  to  allay  and  reconcile 
the  exasperations  of  jwirty.  though  it  did  not  avert 
the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Orangemen.  He  was 
thanked  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  1S48,  and 
next  year  received  the  coveted  honour  of  the  garter. 
When  the  Russell  calrinet  resigned  in  1852,  Claren- 
don was  replaced  by  the  Earl' of  Egliuton,  but  on 
the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  next  year 
was  intrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  the  Foreign 
Ollice.  It  was  thus  upon  his  shoulders  that  the 
res]Hiusibility  for  the  Crimean  war  actually  fell. 
Mr  Roebuck's  resolution  in  1855  cost  him  his  office, 
which,  however,  he  soon  resumed  at  Palmerston's 
desire,  and  he  sat  at  the  Congress  of  Paris.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  Foreign  Secretary  from  1859  to 
1805,  but  liecame  Premier  on  Palmerston's  death, 
when  Clarendon  returned  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Next  year  he  retired  with  his  colleagues,  to  resume 
the  name  office  in  Gladstones  government  in  1868, 
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which  he  retained  till  his  death,  27th  June  1870. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  a  man  of  singularly  genial  and 
charming  manners,  who  added  hy  his  rare  tact  and 
perfect  temper  an  unwonted  grace  to  the  ditliculty 
and  invidiousness  of  diplomacy. 

Clarendon  Press.  See  Book-trade. 

Clarens*  a  taautiful  Swiss  village  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  3J  iiules  SE.  of  Vevey  hy  rail. 

Claret  (Fr.  clairct),  a  term  originally  applied 
to  wines  of  a  light-red  colour,  hut  which  is  now 
used  in  England  as  a  general  name  for  the  red 
wines  of  Bordeaux  (q.v.).  The  name  as  used  in 
England  is  unknown  in  France. 

tiaretle.  J  rues  (properly  Arskne  Arnaud),  a 
versatile  French  writer  and  popular  novelist,  horn 
at  Limoges,  3d  Decern  lier  1840.  'While  still  a 
school  lM>y  at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  he  pub- 
lished a  novel,  and  ere  long  his  facile  ami  clever 

Sen  made  him  one  of  the  most  important  art  and 
ramatic  critics  and  political  writers  on  the  Paris 
press.  His  short  story  Picrrille  (1863)  had  the 
honour  to  be  praised  hy  George  Sand ;  and  his 
novels,  Mademoiselle  Cuchemire  (1805).  nnd  Un 
Assassin,  renamed  later  Robert  Burnt  ( 1866),  gained 
general  applause.  Meantime  he  continued  his 
career  as  a  journalist,  although  he  suffered  some- 
times from  the  imperial  censorship  During  the 
Franco-German  war  he  sent  a  series  of  remarkable 
letters  to  the  Rnppel  and  Opinion  Rationale,  and 
acquired  the  materials  for  a  later  series  of  bright 
and  vigorous  anti-German  books  of  an  historical 
character :  Histoirc  de  la  Revolution  de  1870-71 
(new  ed.  5  vols.  1875-76) ;  Lcs  Prussian  chez  Eux 
( 1872) ;  and  Cinq  An*  apres,  I' Alsace  et  In  Lorraine 
depuis  VA  nnexion  ( 1876 ).  He  distinguished  himself 
bv  his  conduct  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  showed 
tfiat  he  possessed  also  high  talent  for  affairs.  His 
more  important  later  novels  are  Madeleine  Berlin 
( 1868) ;  Le  Train  17  ( 1877) ;  Monsieur  Ic  Ministre, 
an  enormous  success  (1881);  Le  Million  (188'2t; 
Michel  Berihier  ( IH83) ;  and  Le,  Prince  Zilah  < 1HS4  ). 
He  first  found  a  firm  footing  on  the  stage  with  his 
pictures  of  the  great  Revolution,  I.e.*  Musradin* 
( 1874),  Le  Regitnent  de  Champagne  ( 1877 ),  and  Les 
Mirabeau  (I8i8);  and  in  1885  he  became  Director 
of  the  Theatre  Francais.  In  1888  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Academy.  His  Life  of  Camille  Desmoulins 
was  Englished  in  1876. 

Claribel  was  the  pen-name  of  Mrs  Charlotte 
Alington  Barnard  (1830-60;  married  in  1854  to 
Charles  Cary  Barnard ),  who  wrote  a  hundred  songs 
and  ballads,  some  of  which,  like  'Come  back  to 
Erin  '  and  4  Won't  you  tell  me  why,  Robin?1  were 
wonderfully  popular.    She  was  buried  at  Dover. 

Clarification  is  the  process  of  clearing  a  lluid 
from  a  turbid  condition.  Natural  waters  contain- 
ing much  organic  matter  in  mechanical  suspension 
and  in  chemical  solution  are  clarified  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  alum,  which  is  precipitated  with  the 
organic  matter,  and  the  water  then  liecomes  healthy 
and  refreshing.  Liquids  are  often  clarified  by 
straining  through  several  layers  of  cloth,  or  through 
sand  or  charcoal.  A  4 centrifugal'  is  a  circular 
vessel  provided  with  an  outlet  in  the  centre  nnd  also 
at  the  circumference,  and  which  is  capable  of  being 
made  to  revolve  at  a  very  high  speed.  When  the 
muddy  liquid  is  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  whole 
caused  to  revolve,  it  is  found  that  the  particles  of 
dust,  mud,  or  other  matter  fly  to  the  circumference, 
leaving  the  liquid  in  the  centre  practically  clear,  so 
that  it  can  be  drawn  off.  See  Beer,  Clearing- 
nut,  Filter,  Gelatine.  Wine. 

Clarinet,  or  Clarionet,  a  wind-instrument, 
usually  of  wood,  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by 
a  single  thin  reed.  It  is  supistsed  to  have  been 
invented  in  1690  by  Joseph  Cliristoph  Denner,  at 
Nuremberg,  though  some  authorities  trace  its  exist- 


ence to  medieval  times.  Since  its  invention  it  has 
undergone  manv  changes  and  improvements,  and 
the  modern  clarinet,  from  the  extent,  qualitv,  and 
variety  of  its  tone,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
wind-instruments.  The  tube  of  the  instrument  is 
cylindrical,  ending  in  a  Ml,  with  holes  to  be 
covered  by  the  fingers  and  left- 
hand  thumb  ;  and  keys,  generally 
thirteen  in  number,  to  supply  the 
additional  tones  and  half-tones. 

The  mouthpiece  is  cone-shaped, 
flattened  on  one  side  to  form  a 
table  for  the  reed  ;  in  the  table  is 
a  square  opening  nlsmt  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide  [a  in 
fig. ),  on  which  the  reed  is  fastened 
by  the  lower  and  thicker  end  ( b  in 
fig.).  The  table  being  slightly 
curved  towards  the  point,  a  gap  is 
left  Wtween  the  end  of  the  reed 
ami  the  mouthpiece ;  and  the  sound 
dcjs>nds  on  the  vibration  of  the 
reed  against  this  curved  table. 
The  reed  is  a  thin  slip  from  a  tall 
grass  [Arundo  mtiva)  grown  in 
Spain.  The  clarinet  has  two  prin- 
cipal registers— viz.  the  lower, 
called  the  cbalumeau,  from  E  in 
the  bass  stave  to  Bb  in  the  treble  ; 
and  the  upper,  of  a  different 
quality,  from  Bj|  treble  stave  to  C# 
above  the  stave.  Another  octave 
higher  can  lie  played  bv  cross- 
fingering,  but  lieyond  G  the  notes 
are  not  very  effective.  The  differ- 
ence Wtween  the  lower  and  upper 
registers  is  an  interval  of  a  t  welfth, 
which  gives  tho  clarinet  a  much 
greater  compass  than  the  flute,  for 
instance,  which  is  an  octave-scaled 
instrument.  The  upper  register 
is  fingered  exactly  like  the  lower, 
except  that  the  B?  key  ( the  highest 
on  the  tube,  c  in  fig.)  is  kept  open 
by  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  Boehm  modi- 
fication of  lingering  (see  FurrE )  has  been  applied 
to  the  clarinet,  but  is  not  so  suitable  to  it  as  to 
octave-sealed  instruments. 

The  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  fingering  are  so 
much  intensified  in  playing  in  keys  with  many 
sharps  or  flats,  that  in  orchestras  it  is  usual  to  have 
instruments  of  different  pitch  to  simplify  the  key. 
These  are  usually  the  Ajj.  B!>,  and  C  clarinet*, 
though  the  latter  is  gradually  going  out  of  use. 

In  military  reed-bands  the  Bb  clarinet  is  the 
leading  instrument,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
smaller  clarinets  in  Eb  to  assist  in  the  sharper 

Iiassages  (see  BAND).     Clarinets  in  various  other 
:cvs  have  Itecn  introduced  but  seldom  used. 

Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Meyer- 
l»eer,  Spohr,  and  Rossini  have  made  extensive  use  of 
the  clarinet  in  the  orchestral  compositions,  though 
Mime  of  the  parts  written  for  the  instrument, 
especially  in  the  overtures  to  Semiramide,  Otello, 
nnd  Gassa  Ladra  hv  Rossini,  are  so  difficult  as  to 
l>e  almost  unplayable. 

A  tenor  clarinet,  known  as  the  Basset-Horn 
(o.v),  is  also  used  in  orchestral  music  The  Bass 
Clarinet  is  an  instrument  of  the  same  construction 
as  the  ordinary  clarinet,  an  octave  lower,  usually 
pitched  in  BE".  It  is  also  used  in  orchestral  and 
military  bands. 

Clark.  Sir  Andrew,  physician,  was  l>orn  at , 
Wolfhill  in  Cargill,  Perthshire,  28th  October  1826, 
and  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  After 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  Btudent  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  he  assisted  Dr  Hughes  Bennett  and  Dr 
Robert  Knox  the  anatomist,  and  next  had  charge 


Clarinet : 

m,  mouthpiece,  hack 
view,  with  reed 
removed ;  6,  the 
same  with 
attached. 
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for  four  years  of  the  pathological  department  at  the 
Haslar  Naval  Hospital.  After  graduating  at  Aber 
deen  in  1854,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he 
acquired  a  high  reputation  for  his  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  aH'ecting  the  respirator)*, 
renal,  and  digestive  organs.  Among  his  patients 
were  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  political 
and  literary  world  of  his  time,  and  he  will  live  in 
remembrance  as  the  4  beloved  physician'  of  t'eorge 
Eliot.  President  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,  ami  Consulting  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital,  he  was  besides  LL.  I),  of 
Edinburgh  and  Alierdeen,  a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal 
Society,  ami  a  l»aronet  since  1883.  His  favourite 
work  was  clinical  teaching  at  the  I^ondou  Hospital, 
for  which  Holl  painted  his  portrait.  He  died  (of 
paralysis— induced  doubtless  by  ten  years  of  self- 
devoting  overwork)  on  the  7th  November  1893. 
Although  his  professional  success  left  him  scant 
leisure  for  writing,  he  made  numerous  important 
contributions  to  medical  science,  both  in  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  special  journals  and  in  such  hooks 
as  Evidence*  nf  the,  Arrestment  of  Phthisis,  Lectures 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Lung,  The  Theory  of  Asthma, 
The  History  of  Dry  Pleurisy  in  relation  to  Lung 
Disease,  Renal  Inadequacy,  The  Amrmia  of  Girls, 
Neurasthenia,  and  Mucous  Disease  of  the  Colon. 

Clark,  Sir  James,  physician,  was  l>orn  at 
Ciillen,  BaniTshire,  14th  l>eeeml)er  1788.  He 
t<»ok  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  King's  College, 
Al>erdeen,  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and 
London,  and  entered  as  a  navy  surgeon  in  1809 — 
a  position   he  held  until   18*15.     At  Koine  he 

rctb»ed  eight  years  as  a  physician  ;  but  in  1826 
settled  in  London.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria,  Clark,  who  for  two  years  previously  had 
acted  as  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  was 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
1838  being  created  a  baronet.  He  was  author  of 
a  work  On  the  hiftuence  of  Climate  in  the  Cure  of 
Chronic  Diseases  (1829),  and  A  Treatise  on  Pulmon- 
ary Consumption  ( 1835).    He  died  June  29,  1870. 

<  lark.  Thomas,  chemist,  was  l>orn  at  Ayr  in 
1801,  and  studied  at  Ayr  Academy.  He  became  a 
chemist  in  Glasgow,  lectured  on  chemistry  there, 
and  in  1833  liecame  professor  at  Marischal  College, 
Alierdeen.  He  fell  into  ill-health  in  1843,  and  died 
27th  November  1867.  His  name  is  specially  re- 
membered  for  his  discovery  of  the  soap-test  for 
hardness  in  waters,  and  his  method  of  softening 
water  by  means  of  caustic  lime.    See  Water. 

Clark.  William  Georoe,  an  eminent  scholar 
T  and  man  of  letters,  was  Isirn  in  March  1821,  and 
educated  at  Sedliergh  and  Shrewsbury  under  Ken- 
nedy. He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1840,  and,  graduating  second  classic  in  1844,  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  where  he  resided 
till  his  retirement  in  1873.  lie  had  been  ordained 
in  1853,  but  wrote  to  his  bishop  resigning  his 
orders  in  1869,  and  published  his  reasons  in  a 
remarkable  pamphlet.  The  Present  Dangers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  acted  long  as  tutor 
in  his  college,  and  was  public  orator  in  the  univer- 
sity from  1857  to  1869.  He  died  at  York,  6th 
November  1878,  bequeathing  to  Trinity  College 
property  to  endow  a  lectureship  on  English  litera- 
ture, to  which  Mr  Gosse  was  appointed  in  1883. 
Clark  travelled  in  Spain,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Poland,  during  the  long  vacations,  and  published 
lively  accounts  of  his  experiences.  In  1850  he 
helped  to  edit  the  Sabrina;  Corolla,  himself  con- 
tributing some  of  the  most  finished  versions  therein. 
He  also  edited^  the  first  series  of  Cambrulge  Essays 
( 1855),  and  long  acted  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  Philoloay.  Other  works  were  his  edi- 
tion of  George  lirimley's  Essays  (1858),  and  Lec- 


tures on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Revival  of  Learning 
(1872).  His  greatest  work  was  the  famous  Cam- 
bridge Shakesjteare  (9  vols.  1863-66),  planned  by 
Clark,  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  Mr 
Glover  and  afterwards  Mr  Aldis  Wright.  Ite  text 
was  reprinted  in  the  popular  'Globe  Edition' 
(1864).  Clark's  projected  edition  of  Aristophanes 
was  unhappily  left  unfinished. 

Clarke,  Adam,  Wesleyun  divine,  was  born 
about  1762,  at  Moylieg  in  County  Londonderry. 
Under  John  Wesley  s  influence  he  studied  at  Kinp*- 
wood,  near  Hristol,  and  l>egan  to  preach  in  1782. 
Like  his  brethren,  lie  moved  from  place  to  place, 
from  the  Channel  Islands  to  Shetland,  but  after 
1805  lived  mostly  in  London.  Although  peri- 
patetic preaching  is  scarcely  conducive  to  scholar- 
ship, Clarke  contrived  to  find  time  for  extensive 
study  of  the  classics,  the  Fathers,  oriental  lan- 
guages, ami  natural  science.  Alierdeen  gave  him 
the  degree  nf  LL.  IX  in  1808,  and  many  learned 
societies  admitted  him  to  memliership.  His  first 
work  was  a  JiibliographiccU  Dictioiuiry  (8  vols. 
1802-6).  The  Ikiard  of  Commissioners  on  the 
Public  Kecords  selected  him  to  edit  Kymer's 
Eudera,  but  his  health  obliged  him  to  abandon 
the  work  before  he  had  finished  the  second  volume. 
He  also  edited  and  abridged  several  other  works, 
but  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  his  edition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (8  vols.  1810-26)  with  a  com- 
mentary, into  which  were  compressed  all  the 
result*  of  his  varied  reading.  While  orthodox  in 
essentials,  Clarke  had  some  unusual  notions, 
j  Thus,  he  denied  the  eternal  sonship  of  Christ 
while  maintaining  his  divinity;  held  that  Judas 
repented  unto  salvation,  and  "that  the  tempter  of 
Eve  was  a  luilioon,  not  a  serpent.  He  died  August 
26,  1832.    See  his  Life  (3  vols.  1833). 

Clarke,  Chari.es  ant>  Mary  Cowpen,  one  A 
of  the  most  amiable  among  the  pairs  of  English 
writers.    Charles  was  born  15th  December  1787,  at 
Enfield,  Middlesex,  where  his  father  kept  a  school 
at  which  Keats  was  a  pupil.     His  name  is  im- 
|tcrishably  linked  with  the  dawning  genius  of  the 
'  poet — but  seven  years  younger  than  himself — who 
m  a  poetical  epistle  ( 1816)  addresses  Clarke  as  'yon 
who  first  taught  me  all  the  sweets  of  song.'  *He 
j  early  imbibed  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  and  after 
I  his  parents'  retirement  to  Kamsgate,  continued  to 

fiay  frequent  visits  to  Ixindon,  where  he  formed  the 
riendship  of  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  Hazlitt,  Charles 
anJ  Man-  Lamb.  After  his  father's  death  in  1820, 
he  liecame  a  liooksellcr  in  London,  and  ere  long 
partner  as  music  publisher  with  Alfred  Novello, 
whose  sister,  Mary  Victoria  (bom  1809),  he  married 
in  July  1828.  A  year  later  Mrs  Cowden  Clarke 
liegan  her  famous  Concordance  to  Shakespeare  s 
Plays,  published  after  sixteen  years'  toil  in  1845. 
The  married  life  of  the  pair  was  exceptionally 
happy,  and  they  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of 
most  Lmdon  men  of  letters,  from  I*amb  and 
Hazlitt  down  to  Douglas  Jerrold,  Macready,  and 
Charles  Dickens.  In  1834  Clarke  liegan  that 
twenty  years'  course  of  public  lectures  on  Shake- 
speare and  other  dramatists  and  poeUt  which 
brought  him  so  much  celebrity  and  profit.  He  read 
admirably,  and  put  the  fruit  of  much  sound  study 
and  profound  thought  into  the  preparation  of  the 
■  lectures.  Some  of  his  courses  of  lecture*  were  pub- 
lished, as  his  Shakespeare  Characters,  chiefly  those 
Subordinate  (1863),  and  Moliere  Characters  ( 1865). 
,  In  1859  he  published  Carmina  Minora,  a  volume  of 
fair  original  verse,  and  in  1863  he  edited  the  poems 
of  George  Herbert.  The  joint  productions  of  the 
pair  were  the  valuable  Shakespeare  Key  (1879)  ;  an 
edition  of  Shakesjieare's  works  with  good  if  some- 
what verliose  annotations  (1869),  now  re  issued  as 
Cassclls  Illustrated  Shakespeare ;  and  Recollections 
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of  Writer*  ( 1878),  a  charming  book,  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  Keats,  Lamb,  aim!  other  famous  men.  In 
1856  they  went  to  live  at  Nice,  hut  removed  in  1861 
to  Genoa,  wliere  Charles  died,  13th  Mareh  1S77. 
Mrs  Cowden  t'larke,  who  died  at  Genoa,  12th  Jun- 
uary  1897,  alone  wrote  novels,  volumes  of  verse,  \c. 
—  the  best  known  being  The  Girlhood  of  Shake - 
s/icarc's  Heroines  (1850)  and  World-noted  Women 
( 18.57 ).  Seo  her  Sketch  of  her  husband  ( 1887 )  awl 
an  Autobiographic  Sketch  ( 1  HUT ). 

Clarke,  EhWAitn  Damki.,  traveller  and  author, 
born  at  Willingdon  in  Sussex  in  1 709,  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  from  1790  to  1799  was  employed  as 
tutor  and  travelling  com|ianion  in  several  noble- 
men's families,  milking  the  tour  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.    In  1799 
he  net  out  on  an  extensive  tour  with  a  young  man 
of  fortune;  they  traversed   Denmark,    Norway,  1 
Sweden,  tapland,  Finland,  Russia,  the  country  of  : 
the  Don-Cossacks,  Tartary,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  ! 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  did  not  return  to  England  till  I 
18t>2.    In  18U8  Clarke  was  made  first  professor  of  | 
mineralogy  at  Cambridge.     He  presented  to  the  , 
university  library  a  number  of  valuable  marbles 
collected*  during  hi"  travels ;  his  manuscripts  he 
hold  to  Oxford  ;  and  the  university  of  Cambridge 
purchased  his  collection  of  minerals.     Ordained  in 
1805,  he  held  two  livings  from  1809  until  his  death, 
9th  March  1822.     His  Travels  (6  vols.  1810-23) 
were  received   with    extraordinary    favour;  his 
other  works,  chiefly  on  antiquarian  subjects  and 
miueralogv,  are  now  of  little  value.    See  his  Life, 
by  Bishop' Otter  (1825). 

t'larke,  Hyde,  an  English  financier  and  philo- 
logist, born  in  London  in  1815,  was  em  ploy  eel  as  a 
civil  engineer  in  the  improvement  of  Morecamhe 
Ray  and  Barrow,  and  next  in  the  promotion  of  ! 
telegraph  and  railway  service  in  Upper  India.  He 
liecame  cotton  councillor  in  Turkey,  and  in  1868 
founded  the  (Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  whose 
affairs  he  administered  for  years.  A  promoter  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute  and  the  Press  Fund, 
he  died  1st  March  1895.  His  writings  include  books 
and  pamphlets  on  railways,  foreign  loans,  banking, 
mythology,  and  comparative  philology,  cs|>ecially 
the  native  American  languages  and  their  supposed 
connection  with  those  oF the  Old  World.  Unfor- 
tunately his  views  are  much  more  original  than 
sound,  and  most  of  his  generalisations  have  failed 
to  commend  themselves  to  really  scientific  philolo- 
gists. A  mong  his  books  are  The  Pre-Hellev  ic  Inhab- 
itants of  Asm  Minor  (1864),  The  Mediterranean 
Populations  from  Autonomous  Coins  ( 1882),  &c 

Clarkc,  James  Freeman,  theologian,  was  born 
in  Hanover,  N.H.,  4th  April  1810,  and  studied  at 
Harvard  and  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  He  l>e- 
canie  a  Unitarian  paator,  and  in  1841  founded  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples  at  Boston.  From  1867  to 
1x7)  he  held  a  chair  of  Natural  Theology  in  Harvard 
University.  He  died  8th  dune  1888.  He  assisted 
in  preparing  the  memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  Ossoli ; 
and  among  hi*  numerous  works  are  books  on  the 
forgiveness*  of  sin,  on  praver,  and  on  orthodoxy. 
Steps  „f  Belief  ( 1870).  Ten  Great  JMimmu{  1871-83), 
Common  Sense  in  lidinion  (1879).  Manual  of  I 'ni- 
tarian  Belief  {  ISH4).  and  Ycscd  Questions  { I88tf). 

Clarke,  Dk  Samtel,  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  theologian,  was  Isini  at  Norwich,  October  11, 
1675,  and  educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 
The  system  of  Descartes  at  that  time  held  almost 
universal  sway  ;  but  this  failing  to  satisfy  his  mind, 
he,  as  was  to  be  expected,  adopted  the  views  of  his 
friend  Newton,  anil  expounded  them  in  the  notes 
to  his  edition  of  BohatiltV  I'ht/sics.  Along  with 
philosophy  he  pursued  the  slmly  of  theology  and 
philology.  Chaplain  from  1698  to  Bishop  Moore 
of  Norwich,  in  1706  he  became  chaplain  to  yuceu 


Anne,  and  in  1709  rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster. 
By  his  work  on  the  Trinity  ( 1712),  in  which  he 
denied  that  that  doctrine  was  held  by  the  early 
church,  he  raised  a  violent  and  protracted  contro- 
versy (in  which  Watcrland  was  his  chief  oppon- 
ent). The  upper  house  of  Convocation,  desirous  of 
avoiding  controversy,  rested  content  with  an  ex- 
planation, anything  but  satisfactory,  and  a  pro- 
mise from  Clarke  to  be  silent  for  the  future  on  that 
subject.  His  views  were  of  the  kind  known  aa 
Semi-Arum  (see  A  Kit's).  For  the  rest,  Clarke  was 
a  vigorous  antagonist  of  the  Deists  of  his  time  ;  he 
wrote  against  materialism,  empiricism,  and  necessi- 
tarianism ;  and  against  Dislwell  maintained  the 
essential  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  taught  that 
the  fundamental  truths  ..f  morals,  arising  out  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain  relations,  were  an 
alisolutely  certain  as  the  truths  of  mathematics. 
Space  and  time  he  held  to  be  attributes  of  nn 
infinite  and  immaterial  being.  His  most  famous 
work  is  Discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  Attri- 
ImtcsofUod,  originally  the  Boyle  Lectures  of  1704-5. 
They  were  expressly  in  answer  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza, 
Blount,  and  other  freethinkers,  and  contained  the 
famous  and  elalsirate  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  often,  but  inaccurately,  called  an 
a  priori  argument,  on  which  his  fame  as  a  the- 
ologian largely  rests.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Clarke  entered  into  a  keen 
correspondence  with  Leibnitz  on  space  and  time, 
ami  their  relations  to  God,  and  on  moral  freedom. 
This  correspondence  was  published  under  the  title 
of  Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  betireen  Dr 
Clarke  and  Mr  Leibnitz  ( 1717 ).  He  was  not  merely 
a  keen  dialectician  and  a  man  of  great  strength  of 
mind,  but  wan  possessed  of  great  general  ability. 
He  published  several  collections  of  much  admired 
sermons  and  innumerable  pamphlets,  Isj-sides  a 
posthumous  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism 
and  a  beautiful  edition  of  Ca-sar  (1712);  that  of 
Homer  (1729  32)  was  completed  by  his  son.  He 
died  17th  May  1729.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  4  vols.  (1738  42),  with  a  Life 
by  Hoadlv.  His  friend  Whiston  also  wrote  a  Life 
(1741). 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  philanthropist,  the  son  of 
a  clerical  schoolmaster  at  Wisl»each,  where  he  was 
born,  March  28,  1760.  From  St  Paula  School  he 
passed  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  good  degree  in  1783.  His  introduction  to 
the  chief  interest  of  his  life  was  his  gaining  a 
prize  for  a  Latin  essay  in  1785,  on  the  question, 
'  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against 
their  will*'  which,  in  an  English  translation 
(1786),  was  widely  read.  Clarkson  henceforward 
devoted  himself  with  indefatigable  energy  to  a 
vigorous  crusade  against  African  slavery,  both  by 
an  incessant  shower  of  essays,  pamphlets,  and 
reports,  and  by  visiting  the  chief  towns  of  England 
and  even  Paris  to  form  association*.  Willierforee 
brought  the  subject  liefore  parliament  in  1787. 
On  March  25,  1807,  the  law  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  passed  the  legislature— the  occasion 
of  Wordsworth  s  sonnet :  '  Clarkson,  it  was  an 
olwtinate  hill  to  climb,'  and  Clarkson  next  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Hise,  Progress,  atul  Accomplishment 
of  the  Ab'tlition  of  the  African  Slave  trade  (2  vols. 
1808).  On  the  formation  of  the  Anti-slavery 
Society  in  1823,  for  the  alsditioti  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies,  he  l«eeame  one  of  its  leading  meniU'rs, 
and  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  object  of  it«  efforts 
attained  in  the  August  of  1833.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  other  benevolent  schemes,  particularly  in 
establishing  institutions  for  seamen  in  seaport 
towns  similar  to  the  Sailors'  Homes.  He  was  in 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  all  his 
life  kept  close  to  the  Society  of  I*  fiends,  although 
he  never  joined  it«  ranks.  *He  died  at  Playford 
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Hall,  near  Ipswich,  September  26,  1846.  See  Lives 
by  Taylor  ( 1S39  and  1876)  and  Elmes  (1854). 

Clary  {S*dtt'a  scliir&t),  a  native  of  southern 
Europe,  which  has  been  cultivated  from  a  very 
early  period  for  it*  aromatic  and  other  properties. 
It  is  a  biennial  (2  feet),  with  clammy  stem,  large, 
heart-shaped,  rough,  doubly  crenate  leaves,  aud 
whorls  of  pale-blue  flowers  in  loose  terminal  spikes, 
with  large  coloured  bracts.  Clary  is  antispasmodic 
an>l  stimulating,  and  is  used  for  seasoning  soups, 
and  in  confectionery,  while  a  fermented  wine  is 
prepared  from  its  flowers. —  A  British  species  of 
Salvia  (S.  Verbenaca)  is  sometimes  called  Wild 
Clary  ;  S.  pratensis.  Meadow  Clary  ;  and  S.  hor- 
tritium,  Annual  Clary.    See  Sauk. 

Classics.  The  term  classici  was  originally 
applied  to  those  citizens  of  Home  that  belonged  to 
the  first  and  most  influential  of  the  six  classes  into 
which  Servius  Tnllius  divided  the  population.  As 
early  as  the  second  century  after  Christ  it  is 
applied  figuratively  by  Gellins  to  writers  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  this  mode  of  designation  has 
since  been  very  generally  adopted  both  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  Most  nations  have  hat!  at  some 
one  time  a  more  than  usually  rich  and  abundant 
outburst  of  literature,  and  they  usually  style  this 
the  Classical  period  of  their  literature,  and  ite 
most  distinguished  writers  their  Classics.  Thus, 
in  I  At  in  literature  the  classical  period  mav  bo 
regarded  as  extending  from  the  time  of  Varro, 
Cicero,  and  Lucretius,  from  about  HO  B.C.,  to  the 
time  of  Juvenal  and  Suetonius,  aliout  ISO  A.D. ; 
ami  is  divided  into  a  Golden  and  a  Silver  Age.  lint 
as  the  great  productions  of  the  writers  and  artists  of 
antiquity  have  continued  to  be  looked  upon  by 
moderns  as  models  of  perfection,  the  word  classics 
has  come  to  designate,  in  a  narrower  sense,  the 
best  writers  of  (J recce  and  Rome,  and  '  classical '  to 
mean  much  the  same  as  'ancient.'  The  question 
of  the  relative  value  in  modern  education  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  in  this  sense  has  been  much 
discussed  (see  Education).  For  Classicism  as 
opposed  to  Romanticism,  seo  Romanticism. 
*-  Clastic  Rooks  (Gr.  kltutos,  'broken')  are 
v  rocks  composed  of  fragmeutal  materials.  The  term 
includes  all  rocks  of  a  secondary  or  derivative 
origin— i.e.  rocks  like  conglomerate,  sandstone, 
■•hale,  &c.  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
remains  of  previously  existing  rocks.  Resides  the 
large  cla.ss  of  sand-and-gravel  rocks,  it  also  em- 
braces many  rocks  of  organic  origin,  such  as  certain 
limestones,  composed  of  the  debris  of  shells, 
corals,  &c.  :  coals,  made  up  of  the  remains  of 
plsnts ;  and  some  ironstones,  consisting  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  organic  debris.  Fragmentnl  volcanic 
rocks,  such  as  Tuff  (q.v.)  and  Agglomerate  (q.v.), 
come  also  into  the  same  division. 

Claude  Lorraine  (properly  named  Claude 
Gki.lek),  a  celebrated  landscape-painter,  was  a 
native  of  Lorraine,  and  ltorn  in  1600.  According 
to  lialdinucci,  a  relative  who  travelled  as  a  lace- 
dealer  took  Claude  when  still  a  boy  to  Italy,  but 
deserted  him  in  Rome.  However,  he  soon  found 
employment  in  grinding  colours,  and  doing  other 
menial  services  for  Agi>stiuo  Tassi,  a  landscape- 
painter,  from  whom  he  gained  some  knowledge  of 
art.  He  seems  next  to  have  studied  under  Godfrey 
Wiials  at  Naples,  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
wandering  through  various  portions  of  Europe,  he 
finally  settled  at  Rome  in  1627.  Here  he  made  his 
way  slowly  with  the  public,  and  it  was  alsrot  ten 
years  afterwards  that  he  received  a  commission 
from  Cardinal  Rentivoglio,  who  introduced  him  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  for  whom  he  executed  four 
landscapes,  two  of  which,  '  La  Fete  Villageoise '  and 
'  1'n  Port  de  Mer  nu  Soleil  Couchant,'  both  dated 
1629.  are  now  in  the  louvre.    His  |»o*Uion  was 


now  assured,  and  his  works  were  much  sought  after. 

I  During  his  later  years  he  suffered  from  gout  and 

1  other  maladies,  and  died  in  November  1682. 

Claude's  landscapes,  which  number  about  four 
hundred,  are  found  in  the  chief  galleries  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  in  particular 
Kngland,  which,  according  to'Dr  Wnagen,  contains 
fifty-four  paintings  by  '  iaude.  Four  of  his  \test 
works— the  landscapes  '.nown  as '  Morning, "Noon,' 
'Evening,'  and  '1 .light '—are  in  the  imperial 
gallery  at  St  Peter  ourg.  The  painting  on  which 
Claude  himself  set  the  highest  value  is  the  '  Villa 
Madam  a.'  He  kept  it  a*  a  study,  and  refused  to 
sell  it,  even  when  Pojie  Clement  IX.  offered  for  it 

J  as  much  gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  canvas.  As 

,  Claude's  paintings  have  always  commanded  very 
high  prices,  many  copies  and  imitations  have  been 
imposed  on  buvers.  This  was  the  case  even  during 
the  artist's  lifetime;  for  he  set  high  prices  on  his 

,  works.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  in  order  to 
stop  the  fraudulent  trade  carried  on  in  his  name 
that  be  collected  the  sketches  of  his  pictures  in  six 
lswks  titled  Libri  Veritatis,  which  are  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  but  these  were 
probably  executed  simply  to  preserve  a  record  of 
the  works  and  of  their  destination.    They  were 

I  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Earlom,  and  it  was  in 
rivalry  with  these  prints  that  Turner  executed  his 

I  celebrated  Lilxr  Studiontm. 

Claude  was  an  earnest,  indefatigable  student  of 
nature,  of  which,  however,  he  possessed  a  far  less 
close  and  scientific  knowledge  than  is  evinced  by 
the  works  of  many  modern  landscape-painters. 
He  was  restricted  in  his  range  of  subjects  and 
effects,  and  he  had  little  sympathy  with  nature  in 
her  wilder  and  sterner  moods.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  composition,  if  rather  formal,  is  always  grace- 
ful and  well  considered  ;  his  colour  is  singularly 
mellow  and  harmonious ;  and  as  a  sky-painter  his 
work  is  fpll  of  delicacy  and  great  tenderness  of 
gradation  and  aerial  quality.  Claude  produced 
about  thirty  etchings,  the  best  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  great  technical  skill,  refinement,  and 
freedom.  Ifamerton  has  pronounced  '  Le  Rouvier  * 
to  be  in  many  ways  '  the  liuest  landscape  etching 

;  in  the  world.'  His  plates  have  lieen  recently 
reproduced  by  Amand-Durand,  and  they  arc  cata- 
logued by  Meanme  in  Le  J'cintre-Grarcitr  FnuiruU 
of  Roliert-Dumesnil.  His  figures,  in  which  he  was 
sometimes  aided  by  other  painters,  are  in  general 
such  inferior  accessories  that  he  was  wont  to  say 
he  made  no  charge  for  them.  See  Raskin's  Modern 
Painter*  ;  Mrs  >fark  Pattison  ( Lady  Dilke),  Claude 
Lorrttin,  .vi  Vie  et  *rx  (Eiirrex  (  Paris,  1KX4) :  Dullea, 
Claude  le  Lorruin  ( l<ond.  1887);  Grahame  in  The 

j  Portfolio  for  March  1895. 

CI  a  ml  Wm  us  Claudius,  the  latest  of  the 
great  Latin  poets,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  flour- 
ished in  the  end  of  the  4th  and  beginning  of  the 

■  nth  century.     He  wrote  first  in  Greek,  which 

I  appears  to  have  been  his  native  tongue,  though 

I  he  was  originally  of  Roman  extraction  ;  but  in 
Gibbon's  words,  he  'assumed  in  his  mature  age  the 
familiar  use  and  alisolute  command  of  the  I-ntin 
language ;  soared  above  the  heads  of  his  feeble 
contemjHiiaries,  and  placed  himself,  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of 
ancient  Rome.'  His  poems  brought  him  into  such 
reputation  that,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  the 
Emperors  Areadius  and  Honorius  erected  a  statue 
in  honour  of  him  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  The 
productions  of  Claudianus  that  have  come  down  to 

:  us  consist  of  two  epic  jiocms,  llaptu*  Proserpina; 
and  the  fragmentary  Gigantomachia ;  besides 
panegyrics  on  Honorius  and  Stilicho,  Eidyllia, 
Epigrammata,  ami  occasional  poems.  Claudianus 
displays  a  brilliant  fancy,  rich  colouring,  with 
variety  and  distinctness  in  his  pictures;  but  he  is 
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often  deficient  in  taste  and  gracefulness.  His 
works  have  been  edited  by  Gessner  (1759),  Bur- 
mann  ( 1760),  Jeep  ( 1879),  and  Birt  ( 1892). 

Claudius  I.,  Roman  em;>eror,  whose  full  name 
was  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero  Gennauicus,  was 
the  younger  son  of  Drusus,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  and  Antonia,  and  wan  born  at  Lyon*  in 
Gaul,  10  n.c.  lie  was  rial. 'rally  sickly  and  inlinn, 
and  his  education  was  neglected,  or  left  to  be  cared 
for  by  women  and  freedmen.  His  supposed  im- 
becility saved  him  from  the  cruelty  or  Caligula; 
but  Claudius,  in  his  privacy,  had  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  study  of  history,  and  wrote  in 
I -it  in  and  Greek  several  extensive  works  now  lost. 
After  the  assassination  of  Caligula,  ho  was  found 
by  the  soldiers  in  a  corner  of  the  palace,  where,  in 
dread,  he  had  concealed  himself.  The  pnetorians 
carried  him  forth,  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and 
compelled  his  recognition  by  the  senate  and  many 
citizens  who  had  hoped  to  restore  the  republic. 
By  giving  largess  to  the  troops  who  had  raised 
him  to  the  throne,  Claudius  commenced  the 
baneful  practice  which  subjected  Home  to  a  mili- 
tary despotism  under  the  succeeding  emperors. 
The  first  acts  of  his  reign  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  mild  and  just  government,  but  in  the  year  42, 
when  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  detected, 
his  timidity  led  him  to  yield  himself  entirely  to 
the  guidance  of  his  third  and  most  infamous  wife, 
Messalina,  who.  in  concert  with  the  freedmen 
Pallas  and  Narcissus,  practised  cruelties  and  extor- 
tions without  restraint.  The  emperor  meanwhile 
lived  in  retirement,  partly  occupied  in  his  studies, 
and  expended  enormous  sums  in  building,  especially 
in  the  famous  Claudian  Aqueduct  {A'/ua  Cfuuditt). 
At  the  same  time  he  ruled  well  though  mildly, 
and  carried  out  the  enlightened  policy  of  extending 
citizenship  to  the  provincial*.  Abroad  his  amis 
were  victorious.  Mauritania  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  the  conquest  of  Britain  was  commenced, 
and  the  frontier  provinces  in  the  east  were  settled. 
At  home  tho  uxorious  emperor  continued  to  lie 
governed  bv  his  wives.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the 
shameless  Slcssalina,  after  abusing  her  blind  and 
doting  husband  by  a  series  of  the  vilest  profligacies, 
went  so  far  as  to  marry  herself  puolicly  to  a 
young  lover, on  which  the  emperor,  at  last  awakened 
to  her  wickedness  and  his  own  shame,  put  her 
to  death.  He  next  married  his  own  niece,  the 
equally  vicious  and  more  cruel  Agrippina,  who 
procured  his  death  by  poison  (54  a.D.)  in  order  to 
secure  the  succession  of  Nero,  her  own  son  by  an 
earlier  husl>aud. 

Claudius*  APPirs,  a  Roman  decemvir  (451 
and  450  B.C.),  who  gained  the  high  favour  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  his  ability  and  activity.  In  the 
latter  year,  however,  he  began  to  show  his  real 
aims  towards  alvsolute  and  illegal  power.  The 
growing  indignation  of  the  Roman  populace  reached 
a  height  on  account  of  his  grossly  tyrannous  action 
towards  Virginia,  daughter  of  a'res'jiected  plebeian 
named  Lucius  Virginius,  who  was  abroad  with  the 
irmy.  The  proud  patrician  gained  iMHwession  of 
the  |>er*on  ot  the  maiden  by  pretending  that  she 
was  the  Isirn  slave  of  one  of  his  clients.  Her  lover 
Icilius  summoned  her  father  Virginius  from  the 
army,  but  another  mock-trial  again  adjudged  the 
girl  to  lie  the  property  of  the  decemvir's  client. 
To  save  his  daughter  from  dishonour,  the  unhappy 
father  seized  a  Knife  and  slew  her.  The  popular 
indignation  and  the  father's  appeal  to  the  army 
overthrew  the  decemviri,  and  the  proud  Appius 
was  Hung  into  prison,  where  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  The  story  is  specially  familiar  to  English 
readers  from  Macau  lay  s  Lays.  The  Claudian  (Jens 
was  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  important  of 
the  patrician  tribes  of  Rome  ;  and  besides  the  sons 


and  grandsons  of  the  decemvir,  there  were  numer- 
ous persons  of  distinction  who  bore  the  name  of 
Appius. 

Claus*  Karl,  zoologist,  born  2d  January  1835, 
at  Cassel,  became  professor  successively  at  Wiirz- 
burg  (1860),  Marburg,  Gottingen,  and  Vienna 
(1873).  His  principal  work  is  the  Grundzuge  der 
Zoologic  (4th  ed.  1878  82). 

Claus,  Santa.   See  Nicolas  (St). 

Clause.   See  Deep. 

Clausel,  Bkrtrand,  a  French  marshal,  was 
born  at  Mire|>oix,  Ariege,  12th  December  1772,  and 
obtained  distinction  in  the  Italian  and  Austrian 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  ;  but  more  especially  as 
commander  in  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca in  1812.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor 
on  the  return  of  the  Rourbons,  he  was  in  1820  per- 
mitted to  return  from  America  to  France ;  com- 
manded the  army  and  was  governor  in  Algeria  in 
1830  ;  and  was  made  governor  general  of  Algeria  in 
1835.  He  returned  to  France  in  1836,  voted  with 
the  opposition  in  the  Chamber,  and  died  21st  April 
1842.   See  Algeria. 

ClausewiU.  Karl  VON,  a  very  distinguished 
Prussian  general,  whose  writings  prepared  the  way 
for  a  complete  revolution  in  the  theory  of  war,  was 
born  1st  June  1780  at  Burg.  He  sen- ed  with  dis- 
tinction in  several  campaigns  in  the  Prussian  and 
in  the  Russian  service,  in  1815  became  chief  of  a 
Prussian  army  corps,  and  was  ultimately  director 
of  the  army  school,  and  inspector  of  artifiery.  He 
died  of  cholera  at  Rreslau,  16th  November  1831.  Of 
his  works  the  best  known  are  Iub  great  liook  on 
war,  Vow  Krirg  (3  vols.  4th  ed.  1880),  and  his  life 
of  Scharnhorst.  Sec  his  Life  by  Schwartz  ( Berlin, 
1877). 

Clan  si  us.  Rudolf,  a  great  German  physicist, 
born  2d  January  1822  at  Koslin  in  Pomernnia, 
He  studied  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  lectured  on 
natural  philosophy  as  primt-docent  at  Berlin,  and 
as  professor  at  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  School.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Bonn,  and  here  he  died,  August  24, 
1888.  He  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1868,  and  in  1879  was  given  its 
highest  honour,  the  Copley  Medal.  His  scientific 
labours  cover  parts  of  the  field  of  optics  and  of 
electricity,  but  his  especial  work  was  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  thermodynamics,  the  honour 
of  establishing  which  on  a  scientific  basis  he  divides 
with  Rankine  and  Thomson.  His  mathematical 
methods  he  also  applied  to  the  theory  of  the  steam- 
engine,  the  dynamical  or  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
and  to  electricity  and  electro  dynamics.  His  great 
work  is  his  Abhandlungen  itber  die  mcchmiisehe 
Wdrnuthcorie  (1864,  and  1867),  which  in  its  second 
edition  took  a  more  systematic  form  as  vol.  i.,  Die 
mtchanisthe  Wurmetheorie  (1876),  and  vol.  ii.,  Die 
mechaniscJie  llehnndlung  der  Eleetrizitat  (1879). 
Other  books  are  Ueber  das  U'escn  der  Warme 
( 1857),  and  Die  Potential/unction  und  das  Potential 
(3d  ed.  1877). 

Clausthal.  See  Klaitsthal. 

CI  a  v  age  11  a,  or  Cub-shell,  a  genus  of  marine 
Lamellibranchiate  Molluscs  of  the  same  family 
with  Aspergillum  (q.v.).  They  mostly  live  in 
excavated  holes  in  rocks  or  in  masses  of  coral. 
The  ordinary  form  of  the  bivalve  shell  is  curiously 
modified.  One  valve  (the  right)  is  fixed  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  animal 
lives,  and  is  continued  without  interruption  into 
a  secondary  shell -tube,  which  extends  from  the 
chamlter  outwards,  and  varies  considerably  in 
length  in  different  species.  The  left  valve  is  free 
and  movable  on  the  right.  The  mode  of  excava- 
tion is  not  known.    Six  living  species  of  wide 
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distribution  are  known.    The  fossil  forms,  which 


CUvagella  lata,  showing  the  cavity  and  fixed  valve  : 

a,  the  fixed  valve  ;  6,  the  calcanxm*  tube. 

are  more  numerous,  were  first  discovered.  They 
do  not  occur  lwlow  the  Upper  Chalk. 

<  lavaria,  a  mis  of  Fungi,  of  the  order 
Hymenomveetes,  family  Clavariei,  in  which  the 
spore-Waring  tissue  i.s  produced  over  all  parte  of 
the  surface.  The  species  are  numerous,  some  of 
them  simple  and  club-shaped,  some  branched. 
C.  botrytis,  a  species  common  in  oak  and  beech 
woods,  "especially  in  Germany,  growing  on  the 
ground,  among  moss,  grass,  heath,  &c,  is  gathered 
when  young  and  used  as  food,  having  a  very  agree- 
able sweetish  taste.  (Botrytis  is  also  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  Ascomycete  Fungi.)  Other  s|>eciea  of 
Clavaria,  notnbly  C.  flora,  coralloides,  aurea,  and 
formosa,  are  used  in  the  same  way.  See  FUNOI. 
-i  Claverhouse.  See  Graham" ( John). 

Clavichord,  an  obsolete  instrument  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Harpsichord  (q.v.)  ami  Spinet 
{q.v.).  "  A  Claviharp  is  a  harp  struck  with  keys 
like  a  piano. 

Clavicle,  an  important  part  of  the  pectoral 
girdle  of  Vertebrates,  perhaps  most  familiarly 
known  in  the  collar-bone  of  man  and  in  the 
merry-thought  of  birds.  It  is  well  developed  in 
those  mammals  in  which  the  fore-leg  or  arm  is  used 
very  strongly  and  freely,  but  is  poorly  developed 
or  absent  in  many  cases,  as  in  Carnivores  and 
Ungulates.  In  most  Hying  birds  it  is  strong,  and 
often  fused  to  the  breast-bone  :  in  the  ostrich  tribe 
it  is  rudimentary  or  absent.  It  is  not  a  prominent 
bone  in  reptiles,  being  absent  in  snakes  and  croco- 
diles, apparently  continuous  with  the  scapula  in 
tortoises,  aud  in  fact  onlv  well  seen  in  the  majority 
of  lizards.  A  '  clavicle  is  also  to  lie  seen  in  most 
Amphibia,  though  its  exact  relations  are  much 
disputed.  A  prominent  jwirt  in  the  girdle  of  ordi- 
nary bony  fishes  is  also  culled  the  '  clavicle,"  but  it 
is  riot  certain  that  it  corresponds  to  that  of  higher 
vertebrates.  Of  the  clavicle  generally  it  may  l>e 
said  that  it  is  a  paired  lione  superadded  from  the 
•kin  as  an  auxiliary  to  scapula  and  coracoid, 
that  its  position  is  ventral  and  anterior  to  the 
coracoid,  and  that  it  is  often  associated  with  an 
interclavicle.  See  BlKO,  Bone,  Skeleton  ;  also 
Huxley's  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  and 
other  works  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  such  as 
those  of  Gcgenbnur  and  Wiedersheim  (translated 
by  Professors  Bell  and  Parker).  There  is  a  separ- 
ate article  on  the  human  Collar-bone  (q.v.). 


Clavicor  ilia,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
several  tribes  of  beetles  with  club  shaped  (clavate) 
antenna*.  They  are  included  within  the  great 
Pentamerous  section  of  Coleoptera.  Burying 
beetles  illustrate  the  type. 

Clavlje'ro,  Francisco  Xavier,  Mexican  his- 
torian, born  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1721,  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1748,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  philosophy.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1767,  lie  retired  to  Italy,  where  he  died  at 
Bologna  in  1787.  He  wrote  in  Italian  a  History  of 
Mexico  (Eng.  trans.  1787). 

Clavijo  y  Fayardo,  Jose  (1730-1806),  a 
Spanish  publicist,  who  had  a  duel  with  Beau- 
marchais,  and  was  made,  with  a  character  much 
altered,  the  hero  of  Goethe's  Clavigo. 

ClaWH*  n  term  often  applied  to  the  chela-  at  the 
end  of  Arthropod  limbs,  out  best  restricted  to  the 
epidermic  tips  found  at  the  ends  of  the  digits  in 
must  reptiles,  on  the  toes,  and  often  on  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  of  birds,  but  seen  in  perfection  in 
many  mammals— e.g.  Carnivores,  Inseetivores, 
Edentates.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  draw  any 
sharp  line  between  claws  ami  Nails  (q.v.). 

CIay(A.S.  el  org ;  of  the  same  root  as'clag, ' 
'claggv'),  a  term  applied,  in  a  vague  way,  to 
those  kinds  of  earth  or  soil  which,  when  moist, 
have  a  notable  degree  of  tenacity  and  plasticity. 
The  clays  are  not  easily  distinguished  as  rock 
species,  but  they  all  apjiear  to  owe  their  origin  to 
the  decomposition  of  various  rocks,  and  to  consist 
chielly  of  alumtnic  silicate,  along  with  other  in- 
gredients, which  vary  in  character  with  the  nature 
of  the  parent  rock  from  the  degradation  of  which 
they  are  derived.  Thus  common  clay  is  a  mixture 
of  kaolin  or  China  clay  ( which  is  a  hydratcd  clay), 
and  the  fine  powder  of  some  felspatbie  mineral, 
which  is  anhydrous  and  not  decomposed.  Clays 
vary  much  in  plasticity — all  being  more  or  less 
plastic  when  moistened  with  water,  ami  capable  of 
t>eiiig  moulded  into  any  form.  But  while  many 
retain  their  shape  when  dried  by  heat,  others, 
which  in  the  damp  state  would  ordinarily  be  called 
clays,  tend  to  fall  to  jiowder  when  all  the  water  is 
driven  off.  Clay  is  eaten  by  the  Botocudos  and 
other  savage  trilnss,  as  also  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  by  negroes  and  'jioor  whites.'  The 
plastic  clays  are  used  for  many  purp«»ses,  as  for 
making  pottery  of  all  kinds,  bricks  and  tiles, 
tobacco-pipes,  firebricks,  &c.  The  following  are 
the  commoner  varieties  of  clay  and  clay-rocks: 
China  clay  or  Kaolin  (q.v.);  Pipeclay  (q.v.),  very 
like  kaolin,  but  Containing  a  larger  percentage  of 
silica  ;  potter's  clay,  not  so  pure  as  the  preceding ; 
sculptor's  clay  or  modelling  clay,  a  fine  potters 
clay,  sometimes  mixed  with  fine  sand  ;  plastilina, 
a  potter's  clay  from  Italy,  supposed  to  lie  coinjioseil 
of  oil,  glycerine,  rosin,  and  powdered  clay,  which, 
as  it  does  not  shrink,  need  not  be  kept  wet ;  brick- 
clay  (see  Brick),  an  admixture  of  some  clay  and 
sand  with  some  ferruginous  matter ;  Fireclay 
(q.v.),  containing  little  or  uo  lime,  alkaline  enrth, 
or  iron  (which  act  as  Muxes),  and  hence  infusible  or 
highly  refractory;  Shale  (q.v.),  a  laminated  clay- 
rock  ;  clay-slate',  an  indurated  cleaved  clay-rock  ; 
Ltxtm  (q.v. ),  a  non-plastic  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  ; 
Mart  (q.v.),  a  clay  containing  much"  calcareous 
matter.  Clay  at  the  deepest  sea-bottom  is  largely 
of  animal  origin.    See  Petrography. 

Clay  Soils  derive  their  character  from  the 
aluminic  silicate  which  they  contain  in  a  state  of 
mixture,  as  well  as  in  chemical  combination  with 
other  substances.  Some  soils  contain  so  large  a 
proportion  oi  alumina  as  35  per  cent.,  but  generally 
the  proportion  is  much  smaller.  The  felspars 
which  cliicfiv  yield  the  alumina  of  clay  soils  con- 
tain also  soda,"  potash,  and  lime,  substances  which 
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tend  to  render  clays  fertile  when  under  cultivation. 
The  physical  character*,  however,  of  the  different 
varieties  of  clav  soils  arising  from  the  varying  pro- 
portions of  silica,  and  other  sul»starices  mixed  with 
the  alumina,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  their  relative 
fertility.  Calcareous  matter  exercises  a  consider- 
able influence  on  their  power*  of  producing  crops. 
For  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  soils  in  this 
country,  see  Johnston  s  and  Cameron's  Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Clay*  Cassh  s  Marcelli's,  a  zealous  aboli- 
tionist, born  in  Kentucky  in  1810,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1832.  and  three  years  after  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  his  uative  state.  He  op|»osed 
the  annexation  of  Texas  ( IS44  ):  started  at  Lexing- 
ton The  True  American,  a  vigorous  anti-slavery 
vi|*?r,  the  following  year;  volunteered  in  the 
Mexican  war  (1846);  supported  Mr  Lincoln  in 
18ii0 ;  and  from  1861  till  1869  was  U.S.  Minister  to 
ltiiNsiu.  A  true  son  of  Kentucky,  Clay  delivered 
his  political  addresses  armed  to  the  teeth,  was  in- 
volved in  a  numl»er  of  serious  quarrels,  and  in  1877 
was  tried  but  acquitted  oh  a  charge  of  killing  a  dis- 
charged negro  servant  who  had  threatened  his  life. 
See  hi*  Li/e,  Writings,  and  Speeches  (2  vols.  1886). 

Clay*  Henry,  an  eminent  American  statesman, 
called,  from  his  birthplace  in  the  Virginia  '  Slashes,' 
and  his  pursuits  in  early  life  as 
assistant  in  a  grist-mill,  '  the 
mill-boy  of  the  Slashes,'  was 
born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  April  12,  1777. 
His  father  was  a  preacher,  and  the  son  received 
but  scanty  schooling,  vet  in  manhood,  with  Cal- 
houn and  Webster,  he  formed  the  great  triumvirate 
of  American  orators.  At  fifteen  he  became  an 
assistant-clerk  in  the  Virginia  chancery  court,  and 
for  four  years  was  amanuensis  to  the  chancellor, 
George  Wythe.  After  studying  law  for  one  year 
with  itolwrt  Brooke,  attorney  general  of  Virginia, 
he  was  licensed  in  1797  to  practise,  though  he  was 
under  age,  and  in  the  same  year  he  removed  to 
I^exington,  Kentucky,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  an  orator  and  as  a  jury  lawyer. 
In  1799,  when  Kentucky  was  framing  her  constitu- 
tion as  a  separate  state,  he  publicly  advocated  pro- 
vision* for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
was  sent  in  1806,  and  again  in  1809,  to  the  Cnited 
State*  senate  for  short  terms ;  and  ho  entered  the 
lower  honso  in  181 1,  being  chosen  its  Speaker,  both 
then  anil  sulisequcntly.  lie  urged  the  war  of  1812, 
and  wa*  sent  to  Client  on  the  commission  which 
ended  the  war.  By  his  course  in  regnrd  to  tho 
'Missouri  Compromise 1  of  1821,  he  won  the  title 
of  'the  great  pacificator.'  In  1824  he  was  one  of 
the  strongest  advocate*  of  a  high  protective  tariff, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  one  or  the  four  candi- 
date* for  the  presidency.  No  choice  having  been 
made  by  the  electoral  "college,  Mr  J.  I}.  Adams 
was  elected  president  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  and  Clay's  acceptance  of  the  (stsition  of 
secretary  of  state  under  Adams  was  by  many 
held  to  constitute  a  proof  of  a  corrupt  bargain  Ikj- 
tweeti  two  statesmen,  neither  of  whom,  in  truth, 
would  have  l>een  guilty  of  countenancing  such 
a  bargain.  Clay  re-entered  the  senate  in  1831, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  renominated  for  the 
presidency ;  but  in  the  follow  ing  year  General 
laekson  was  re  elected  to  that  office.  His  candi- 
dature for  the  office  of  president  in  1844  was  in 
like  manner  unsuccessful.  The  compromise  of 
1850  between  the  opposing  free-soil  and  pro-slavery 
interests  was  largely  Clay's  work.  He  died  July 
2t>,  IH.V2.  Although  he  was  the  most  attractive 
public  speaker  in  his  country  during  what  is 
justly  regarded  as  'the  golden  age  of  American 
oratory,'  his  ability  as  a  rcasoner  was  excelled 
by  that  of  Webster;  while  bis  other 


rival,  Calhoun,  surpassed  him  in  intensity  and 
tier}'  earnestness.  No  man  haul  a  larger  following 
of  devoted  personal  friends  than  Clay,  and  for 
more  than  forty  years  he  had  a  very  conspicuous 
share  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  republic. 
As  a  public  man  hi*  career  was  without  a  blemish. 
Of  the  rather  numerous  biographies  of  Clay  the 
best  is  that  by  Carl  Schurz  ( Boston,  1887). 

Clay  Cross,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  4J  miles  -V 
S.  of  Chesterlield,  the  centre  of  a  coal  and  iron 
district.    The  collieries  here  were  begun  by  George 
Stephenson  in  1838.    Pop.  (1891)  7143. 

Clay  Ironstone,  a  granular  or  compact  \^ 
admixture  of  the  mineral  sideriU:  { ferrous  carlsm- 
ate)  and  clay.  It  occurs  as  nodules  or  in  thin 
licds  in  various  geological  systems,  but  especially  in 
the  carlxmitVrous  strata.  *  It  frequently  contains 
organic  matter.  When  very  highly  carlxmaceous, 
it  passes  into  the  variety  called  black  band  iron- 
stone.   See  Iron,  Vol.  VI.  p.  216. 

Claymore  ( a  Cache  term  meaning  '  the  great 
sword  )  is  projierly  used  of  the  old  Celtic  one- 
handed,  two-edged  longsword,  often  engraved  on 
ancient  tomlistones,  with  the  guards  pointing 
downwards.  The  name  is  now  commonly  given, 
inaccurately,  to  the  banket- hil ted  sword  of  the 
officer*  of  Highland  regiments. 

Clayton*  John  Midolkton,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  24th  July  1796, 
studied  at  Vale,  and  practised  as  a  lawyer.  In 
1829  he  liecame  a  Cnited  States  senator,  and  while 
secretary  of  state  in  1849-50,  he  negotiated  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  with  Britain,  guaranteeing 
the"  neutrality  of  lines*  of  interoceanic  communica- 
tion across  Nicaragua  or  elsewhere.  He  died  9th 
November  1856.    See  Bl  LWKR. 

Clnzom  eiUT,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia 
which  stood  on  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  westward  from 
Smyrna.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city,  and 
hmf  an  extensive  commerce.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Anaxagoras.    It  is  now  called  Vurla. 

Clf'iinthes,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Assos, 
in  Troas,  alsmt  300  B.C.  His  poverty  was  such 
that  he  had  to  work  all  night  at  drawing  water  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  Ids  support  and  to  pay 
his  class- fee  while  attending  the  lectures  of  Zeno — 
a  fact  discovered  only  when  the  Areopagus  called 
upon  the  ardent  young  student  to  snow  how  he 
obtained  his  living.  For  nineteen  years  he  listened 
patiently  to  the  great  Stoic,  and,  on  his  death, 
succeeded  him  in  his  school.  He  died  of  voluntary 
starvation  when  about  eighty  years  old.  Cleanthea 
differed  from  the  other  Stoics  "in  regarding  the  sun 
as  the  governing  principle  of  the  world  ;  but  none 
of  Ids  writings  are  extant  except  a  Hymn  to  Zeus, 
one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  pieces  of  poetry  in 
the  Greek  language,  showing  an  admirable  union  of 
religious  feeling  and  philosophic  thought. 

Clear.  CAPE,  a  headland  of  Clear  Island,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Ireland,  with  a  lighthouse 
and  telegraph  station.  Clear  Island,  66  miles  SW. 
of  Cork,  is  1504  acre*  in  area.    Pop.  S94. 

Clearing-house.  The  business  facilities 
afforded  by  uankers  to  their  customer*  in  collecting 
their  bills,  cheques  on  other  firms,  and  similar 
obligations,  early  necessitated  an  organised  system 
of  interchanging  such  documents,  whereby  labour 
might  be  saved,  and  the  cosh-balances  required  in 
settlements  reduced.  It  is  claimed  by  a  French 
writer  that  the  Chaiiibre  de  Compensation  de  Lyon, 
as  reorganised  in  16(17,  was  practically  similar  to 
the  modern  clearing-house  :  and  the  Scottish  bank- 
note exchanges  (a  species  of  clearing)  were  estab- 

1  lished  as  far  l>ack  as  1752.    The  present  svBtem, 
however,  originated  in  London  at  an  unknown 

I  date.    It  is  said  that  the  clerks,  when  collecting 
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from  the  various  banking-houses,  began  to  inter- 
change the  document*  ot  mutual  indebtedness  in 
the  street,  and  subsequently  at  taverns  or  any 
banking-office  where  they  were  tolerated.  Some 
time  previous  to  1773  a  special  apartment  was 
devoted  by  the  bankers  to  the  purpose ;  and  in 
1810  the  building  in  Lombard  Street,  since  known 
a»  the  '  Clearing-house,'  was  set  apart  for  the 
clearing,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
linkers,  and  the  immediate  management  of  two 
inspectors.  The  joint-stock  1  winks  were  not 
admitted  to  the  clearing-house  until  1854.  Four 
years  later  the  country -cheque  clearing  was  estab- 
lished as  a  department  of  the  clearing-house.  In 
1864  the  Bonk  of  England  entered,  but  it  clears 
only  against  the  other  banks.  Only  twenty-seven 
tuinks,  including  the  Southwark  branch  of  the 
I^omlon  and  Westminster  Bank,  are  members. 
Other  London  Iwnkers  arrange  with  clearing  banks 
to  represent  them. 

The  system  pursued  in  as  follows  :  From  time  to 
time  during  the  day,  each  firm  transmits  to  the 
clearing-house  cheques  and  bills  payable  by  :  the 
tankers,  classified  according  to  the  banks  re'irin^ 
them,  account  being  also  taken  of  obliyr/  i>  ns 
coming  against  their  firm.  At  a  certain  hour  the 
doors  are  closed,  and  the  balances  struck.  Time  is 
allowed  for  each  bank  to  decide  as  to  honouring 
the  drafts  upon  it,  after  which  the  final  adjustment 
of  ^dances  takes  place.  Subjoined  is  an  actual 
balance  sheet  as  at  the  close  of  a  day's  clearing. 
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London  Joint-stock 
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Smith 

Union 

William* 
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The  figures  in  either  column  are  the  sums  due  to  or 
by  Glyn  &  Co.  in  acconnt  with  each  of  the  other 
mem  tiers  of  the  clearing-house,  after  allowing  for 
their  mutual  indebtedness  ;  the  differences  as  they 
occurred  that  day  being  also  shown  interlined"; 
as  well  as  the  total  amount  of  vouchers  returned 
unpaid.  The  result  was  that  after  placing  all 
their  claims  on  the  other  banks  against  the 
claims  of  the  latter  on  them,  there  remained  a 
sum  of  £252,355,  3a.  1  Id.  due  by  Glyn  &  Co. 
on  the  general  balance.  This  was  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  claims  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  only  clear  on  one  side.  Each 
bank  makes  up  a  similar  form.  The  inspectors 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  general 
balance  is  correct  ( all  the  members  having  agreed 


lietween  themselves,  and  the  total  debtor  balances 
equalling  the  creditor),  warrants  for  settling  the 
balance*  by  transfer  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
certified  by  the  inspectors,  are  passed  lietwecn  the 
members.  Formerly  these  balances  were  settled 
in  cash.  Thus,  transactions  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions  daily  are  settled  without  the  use  of 
a  bank-note  or  coin.  The  importance  of  the  system 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  House  of*  Commons,  that  the  I^nidon  and 
Westminster  Bank,  by  getting  admission  to  the 
clearing-house,  were  enabled  to  reduce  their  cash- 
lialance  by  £1 50,000. 

The  record  of  the  total  amount  of  bills,  cheques, 
and  drafts  passing  through  the  clearing-house  is 
regarded  as  an  index  of  the  Btate  of  trade  ;  and  as 
London  is  the  chief  centre  of  trade  for  the  world, 
this  rem  rd  has  a  world  wide  range.  The  sums 
passed  through  the  clearing- house  are  greatest  on 
certain  'special  dnvs.'  These  are  (1)  the  4ths 
of  the  month,  trade  bills  being  mostly  dated  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  and,  with  three  days'  grace, 
falling  due  on  the  4th  of  some  succeeding 
month;  (2)  consols  settling  days,  once  a  month; 
(3)  Stock  Exchauge  settling  days,  twice  a  month. 
The  following  figures,  commencing  with  the  earli- 
est record,  show  the  magnitude  and  growth  of 
the  clearing-house  work:  (1830)  £054,401,000; 
(1868)  £3,425, 185,000 ;  (1873)  £6,070,948,000; 
(1878)  £4,992,308,000;  (1883)  £5,929,404,000; 
(1887)  £6,077,097,000 ;  (1890)  £7,801.048.000; 
( 1893)  £6.478,013,000.  In  most  of  the  large  towns 
in  England  there  is  now  a  clearing-house,  and  in 
Scotland  the  system,  including  the  separately  con- 
ducted note-exchanges,  has  liecn  thoroughly  organ- 
ised, so  that  clearings  take  place  all  over  the 
country,  Iwilances  being  settled  in  Edinburgh. 

The  first  clearing-house  in  America  was  started 
in  New  York  on  1 1th  Octolier  1853,  and  the  system 
has  since  assumed  enormous  proportions  through- 
out the  Cnitod  States  ;  in  1888  there  were  upwards 
of  30  clearing-houses.  The  progress  of  the  New 
York  clearing-house  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures  tor  the  years  ending  30th  September 
(1854)  £1,150,091,197;  (1868)  £5,696,857,727; 
(1873)  £7,092.210.565;  (1878)  £4,501,687,688; 
(18S3)  £8,058,633,051  ;  (1891)  £8,513,600,000. 

The  system  has  more  recently  spread  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  La  Chambrc  de  Compensation 
des  Bananitra  de  Pari*  was  formed  March  1872, 
the  clearing-house  of  Berlin  in  1883,  and  that  of 
Vienna  in  1864  ;  but  their  transactions  are  greatly 
leas  than  those  of  I/ondon  and  New  York.  While 
it  was  in  connection  with  banking  that  the  clear- 
ing-house system  originated,  the  principle  (in 
modified  forms)  has  l«en  adopted  by  other  depart- 
ments of  business.  The  Lindon  Railway  Clearing- 
house was  founded  in  1842,  the  Stock  Exchange 
Clearing-house  in  1874,  anil  others  more  recently. 
See  Howarth,  Our  Clearing  System  ( 1886 ) ;  Francois, 
(.'tearing  House  el  Chambrts  de  Compensation  ( Lille, 
1887);  The  New  York-  Clearing  House,  it*  Mcthotis 
and  Systems  (New  York,  1888). 

The  Railway  Cleakixuhoise  is  an  asso- 
ciation institute*!  to  enable  railway  companies  in 
Great  Britain  to  carry  on,  without  interruption, 
the  through  traffic  in  passengers,  animals,  minerals, 
and  goods  passing  over  different  companies'  lines  of 
railways,  and  to  afford  to  the  traffic  the  same  facili- 
ties as  if  the  different  lines  hail  belonged  to  one 
company.  The  arrangements  arc  conducted  in 
London  by  a  committee,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  companies 
who  are  parties  to  it :  and  the  association  i*  regu- 
lated by  the  Railway  Clearing  Act,  1850.  The 
companies  are  each  represented  on  the  committee 
by  a  delegate.  The  committee  holds  stated  meet- 
ings four  times  a  year,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 
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8nbordinate  committees  of  railway  officers  also 
meet  from  time  to  time.  The  accounts  of  the 
clearing  system,  and  the  balances  due  to  and  from 
the  several  couipanies,  are  settled  and  adjusted  by 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  with  appeal  to  the 
committee,  whose  decision  is  final.  The  clerks  at 
stations  of  the  various  companies  send  abstracts 
of  all  traffic  monthly.  The  collected  passenger- 
tickets  are  also  sent  monthly.  Number-men  are 
employed  by  the  clearing-house  at  junctions  where 
the  lines  of  different  companion  meet,  who 
note  the  number  of  every  carriage,  horse-box, 
wagon,  van,  and  sheet  or  wagon-cover  on  the 
train  going  beyond  the  parent  line,  and  make 
weekly  returns.  The  returns  from  the  companies' 
stations,  together  with  those  of  the  number- 
men,  enable  the  accounts  of  mileage  and  de- 
murrage incurred  to  bo  made  up  by  the  clearing- 
house, by  whom  the  companies  are  debited  and 
credited,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  debtor  and 
creditor  account  is  sent  from  the  clearing-house 
monthly  to  each  company,  showing  on  the  one  side 
in  one  sum  what  the  company  has  to  receive  from 
all  other  companies  as  their  proportion  of  through 
passenger  fares,  through  goods  and  parcels  rates, 
ami  mileage  and  demurrage  of  carriages,  wagons, 
and  sheet*  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  also  in  one  sum, 
what  the  company  has  to  pay  to  others  out  of 
moneys  drawn  by  them.  The  balance  is  struck  as 
against,  or  in  favour  of,  the  clearing-house  (as  a 
common  debtor  or  creditor).  In  addition  to  declar- 
ing the  twiances,  the  clearing-house  supplies  to 
each  company  monthly  statements  of  the  details 
of  the  traffic  of  each  station. 

The  number  of  companies  parties  to  the  clearing 
system  was  recently  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
including  practically  all  the  working  railway  com- 
panies of  <  •) eat  Hritain  ;  and  the  amount  of  business 
of  an  intricate  kind  which  was  involved  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  foregoing  particulars,  and  from 
the  number  of  separate  settlements,  which  amount 
to  eleven  and  a  half  millions  per  annum,  represent- 
ing seventeen  millions  of  money.  The  staff  now 
numbers  nearly  two  thousand.  Regulations  are 
published  annually  by  the  clearing-house  for  the 
guidance  of  the  different  comjianies  in  connection 
with  the  system. 

The  clearing-house  system  is  made  available 
also  for  the  recovery  of  lost  articles  of  luggage. 
Report*  giving  the  description  of  each  lost  article 
are  sent  from  all  stations  daily  to  the  clearing- 
house, and  by  this  means  almost  all  lost  luggage 
is  restored  to  the  owners.  The  reports  numlter 
nearly  half  a  million  per  annum.  The  government 
scheme  of  tlio  parcel  post  involves  a  quarterly 
payment  by  the  Post-office  to  the  whole  of  the 
railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  apportionment  as  between  the  companies 
is  effected  through  the  machinery  of  the  clearing- 
house. There  is  a  similar  railway  clearing  system 
iu  Ireland,  with  its  headquarters  in  Dublin. 

The  general  railway  clearing-house  has  never 
l>een  established  in  the  United  States,  but  there 
are  several  of  limited  extent,  each  embracing  such 
lines  as  Itelong  to  an  individual  system.  Thus, 
one  at  Philadelphia  is  a  common  centre  for  an 
association  of  lines,  with  about  forty  members. 
Others  are  at  Atlanta  (15a.),  Louisville  (Ky.), 
Boston  ( Mass.  .  There  are  besides  various  rail- 
way commissions,  pools,  and  associations  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  limited  clearing  system. 

ClearillK-llllt  {Strychwx  potatorum),  a  small 
tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Nux  Vomica (q. v.), 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  India,  and  of  which  the 
seeds  are  much  used  for  clearing  water.  They  are 
sold  for  this  use  in  the  bazaars,  and  travellers  com- 
monly carry  some  with  them.  These  seeds  being 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel,  muddy  water  put 


into  it  quickly  becomes  clear,  all  impurities  settling 
to  the  bottom. 

Clear-story.  See  Clerestory. 

Cleator  Moor*  a  town  of  Cumberland,  4  miles 
SE.  of  Whitehaven,  with  coal-mines  and  iron-fur- 
naces.   Pop.  of  parish  ( 1801 )  3905 ;  ( 1891 )  9464. 

Cleats*  in  Shipbuilding,  are  pieces  of  wood 
or  iron  fastened  to  various  parts  of  the  vessel,  and 
having  holes  or  recesses  for  fastening  ropes.  There 
are  several  kinds,  applied  to  various  purposes. 

Cleavage*  or  slaty  Cleavage,  is  a  condition 
of  rocks  in  which  they  split  easily  into  thin  plntes. 
In  true  bedding  the  layers  of  rock  correspond  to 
planes  of  deposition  or  accretion,  but  in  slaty 
cleavage  the  planes  along  which  the  rock  splits 
may  or  may  not  coincide  with  ltedding  planes.  In 
point  of  fact  they  rarely  do,  but  intersect  the 
bedding-planes  at  all  angles.  Slttty  cleavage  is  a 
superinduced  structure— the  result  of  the  extreme 
compression  which  the  rocks  have  undergone  while 
they  were  l«eing  squeezed  into  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  folds   (see  Anticline).     When  thin 


Section  exhibiting  Lines  of  Cleavage. 

sections  of  clay -slate  are  examined  microscopically, 
the  grains  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  are  found 
to  be  flattened  or  compressed,  and  drawn  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  cleavage  planes.  Although  slaty 
cleavage  is  best  developed  in  homogeneous  fine- 
grained clav-rocks,  it  yet  occurs  in  many  coarse- 
grained riKrk*  as  well/but  in  these  the  cleavage  is 
never  so  |>erlect  as  in  the  finer-grained  clay-rocks. 
As  induration  necessarily  accompanies  cleavage, 
the  cleaved  clav-rocks  become  of  great  economic 
importance,  and  are  familiar  to  every  one  in  the 
common  blue  and  purple  roofing-slates. 

Cleavers,  or  Goose-grass  (Galium  Avarine), 
a  species  of  Bedstraw  (q.v. a  coarse  Rnhiaceous 
annual,  with  whorls  of  six  to  eight  leaves,  both 
stem  and  leaves  rough  with  reflexed  bristles,  the 
fruit  also  hispid,  and  when  ripe  distributed  by  ad- 
hering like  a  bur  to  any  animal  which  may  brush 
against  it.  A  very  common  weed  in  hedges  and 
bushv  places  in  Hritain  and  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  North  America,  it  was  formerly  of  repute  in 
domestic  medicine  as  a  diuretic.  From  the  time 
of  Dioscorides,  and  it  is  said  still  in  Sweden,  it* 
prickly  stems  have  been  used  as  a  strainer  for  milk. 

Clef*  a  musical  character  placed  on  the  staff,  by- 
which  the  absolute  pitch  of  the  notes  is  fixed. 
There  are  three  clefs — viz.  the  G,  the  C,  and  the  F 
clef.  The  G  clef  is  placed  on  the  second  line,  and 
the  stave  with  this  clef  is  known  as  the  treble 
stave;  the  C  clef  on  the  third  line  as  the  alto 
stave ;  and  the  F  clef  on  the  fourth  line  as  the 
bass  stave.  The  C  clef  is  a  fifth  below  the  G  clef, 
and  a  fifth  above  the  F  clef,  thus  : 


f 


Tit    |  - 


The  C  clef  is  also  placed  on  the  fourth  line  for  some 
instruments,  and  for  the  tenor  part  in  vocal  music, 


thus  : 


:  St 


;  and  in  old  vocal  music,  and 


also  in  full  scores,  t  he  C  clef  placed  on  the  first  line 
"  for  the  soprano. 
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Cleg,  a  name  given  to  gome  insects  of  the 
dipterous  family  Tabanidie,  the  females  of  which 
are  in  summer  extremely  troublesome  to  homes, 

cattle,  and  human  beings. 
Some  of  them  are  well 
known  as  '  hreeze  -  flies.' 
The  females  pierce  the 
Bkin  of  their  victims  by 
means  of  formidable  lan- 
Cltf  [Chrytopt  errcutient).  cet-likc  mouth  organs,  and 

greedily  suck  the  blood 
from  the  wounds.  The  name  cleg  is  sometimes 
given  in  England  to  Chrysops  cerutiens,  a  fly  fre- 
quent in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  in  Scot- 
land. It  often  attacks  man,  and  not  unfrequently 
inserts  its  proboscis  through  the  sleeve,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  dress.  It  is  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  mostly  black,  with  yellow  markings 
on  the  alidoinen,  and  very  large  eyes  of  the  most 
beautiful  green  and  golden  colours.  The  insect 
always  called  cleg  in  Scotland  is  Hmnato/iotn 
u  rial  is — a  rather  smaller  but  equally  troublesome 
y,  mostly  of  a  gray  colour,  but  also  remarkable 
for  its  very  large  and  lieautiful  eyes,  which  are 
greenish,  with  waved  purplish-brown  bands.  In 
England  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Stout.  It  is 
particularly  common  in  low  damp  places. 

Cleland,  William  ( 1061-89),  Covenanting 
poet.    See  CAMERONIAN  KECIMENT. 

Clematis  (Gf.  clema,  'the  shoot  of  a  vine'),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Kanunculacea-, 
having  four  coloured  sepals,  no  corolla,  and  for 
fruit  numerous  one-seeded  acluenia  with  long  — 
generally  feathery — awns.  The  species  are  pretty 
numerous,  herb*  or  shmlis,  generally  with  climbing 
stems,  natives  of  very  different  climates,  and  much 
scattered  over  the  world.  They  jiosseas  more  or 
lew  active  caustic  properties.  The  long  awns  give 
the  plants  a  lieautiful  ap|>earance  even  in  winter. 
The  flowers  of  many  species  are  also  beautiful.  C. 
ritalbet,  the  common  Traveller's  Joy  (fancifully 
so  named  because  of  its  ornamental  appearance 
by  the  wayside),  is  the  only  native  of  Britain. 


Clematis  montanic 

It  is  common  in  the  south,  but  liecomes  rarer 
towards  the  north,  and  is  scarcely  found  in  Scot- 
land. The  twigs  are  capable  of  lieing  made  into 
baskets.  It  rapidly  covers  walls  or  unsightly 
objects.  The  fruit  nnd  leaves  are  acrid  and 
vesicant,  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  ruliefacicnt  in 
rheumatism  ;  and  those  of  other  species  are  also 
employed  in  the  same  way.  In  ornamental  garden- 
ing the  genus  is  a  most  important  one.  A  numlier 
of  species  and  many  garden  varieties  are  of  the 
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greatest  beauty,  and  most  profuse  in  flowering. 
The  flowers  of  some  in  different  varieties  attain 
the  diameter  of  from  4  to  8  inches,  and  range  in 
colour  from  pure  white  to  jiale  azure,  deep  purple, 
and  claret  or  ruby.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
many  native  species.  A  lieautiful  evergreen  species 
from  New  Zealand,  C.  indivim,  with  pure  white 
Mowers,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  greenhouse 
climbers;  and  C.  Jimnintda,  a  native  of  southern 
Europe  and  northern  Africa,  with  white  flowers, 
which  have  a  very  strong  honey-like  smell,  is  the 
species  known  as  Sweet  Virgin's  Bower.  The 
garden  varieties  are  propagated  by  grafting  the 
young  shoots  in  spring  on  the  root!  of  such  com- 
mon species  as  ( '.  ntiti/m  ami  ('.  ftainmuttt.  Many 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  all  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds,  but  the  garden  varieties  cannot 
be  de'tended  upon  to  come  true  by  that  means. 

Clemens,  Samiel  Lanqhorne  ('Mnrk 
Twain'),  a  popular  American  author,  in  early  life 
successively  printer,  Mississippi 
River  pilot,  and  versatile  hu- 
morous writer,  was  born  at 
Florida,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  November  30,  1 835. 
From  a  well-known  call  of  the  man  sounding  the 
river  ('Mark  twain,'  meaning  'by  the  mark  two 
fathoms')  his  pseudonym  as  a  writer  was  subse- 
quently taken.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
1861  05,  he  went  to  Nevada,  where  he  tried  silver- 
mining  ;  next  he  edited  for  two  years  the  Virginia 
City  Enterprise,  to  which  he  had  previously  con- 
tributed as  'Mark  Twain;'  and  in  1864  moving 
to  San  Francisco,  became  a  journalist,  and  lectured 
with  success  there  ami  in  New  Vork.  In  186"  he 
joined  a  pleasure  party  going  abroad,  and  visited 
France,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  gathering  material 
for  his  Innoctnt*  Abroad  ( 1869),  which  established 
his  reputation  as  a  humorist,  125,000  copies  sell- 
ing within  three  years.  He  was  afterwards  an 
editor  at  Bulliilo,  New  York,  with  an  interest  in 
the  Express,  where  he  married  Miss  Langdon,  a 
lady  of  wealth.  He,  later,  removed  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  erected  a  unique  and  costly 
residence,  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of 
the  unsuccessful  publishing  firm  of  Charles  L, 
Welmter  &  Co.  He  was  made  M.A.  of  Yale  in 
1888.  His  humour,  however  grotesque,  is  never 
laboured,  never  mean  or  ungenerous ;  it  is  singu- 
larly direct  and  simple  in  form,  and  has  appealed 
as  DUtifinmifnllj  to  British  as  to  American  readers. 
'  If  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Mark  Twain's  humour,' 
writes  Mr  llowells,  'is  not  a  sort  of  good-natured 
self-satire,  in  which  the  reader  may  see  his  own 
absurdities  reflected,  1  scarcely  should  lie  able  to 
determine  it."  Mr  Clemens  has  varied  much  of  his 
work  by  excellent  character-sketches  and  graphic 
descriptions.  Aiming  his  lsioks  arc  The  Innocents 
Abroad  (1869);  Bottghing  It  (1872);  The  Gilded 
Age  (1873),  the  last  written  with  the  co-operation 
of  Mr  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  nnd  sulisequently 
put  on  the  stage,  where  it  had  great  success  ;  Turn 
Sainj,  r(IS7«i);  A  Trump  Abroad  \  I  S80  ) ;  'I  he  Trituc 
and  the.  Puu/ier(  188*2 ) ;  Life  on  the  Mississi/i/ti  ( 1 874, 
re  issued  1883);  The  Adrcnturcs  of  Huckleberry 
Finn  (1885);  a  compilation,  Library  of  Humour 
( 1888) ;  PudtTnheud  Wilson  ( 1  Si»4  ) ;  1:,  rolled  ions  of 
J  ruin  of  Arc  ( 1  S*sMi )  ;  HiirUebrrry  Finn  fit  J  ir  fret  ire 
(1807);  and  short  stories  and  magazine  articles. 
The  author  lost  all  his  money  in  a  publishing  enter- 
prise (1884  95),  and  in  1M08  wrote  an  autobiography. 

Clement.  Clemens,  or  Clement,  is  the  name 
of  seventeen  Popes  (q. v.).  The  first  of  the  series, 
Clemens  Komanus,  is  accounted  one  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (q.v.),  and  is  reckoned  variously 
as  the  s«>cond  or  third  successor  of  St  Peter  in  the 
see  of  Home.  A  9th-century  legend  makes  him 
martyred  in  the  Crimea  in  the  year  102.    His  dny 
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is  November  23.  Origcn  (185-254)  was  the  first 
to  distinctly  identify  Clement  with  St  Paul's 
4  fellow-labourer'  ( Phil,  iv.  3 ) ;  hut  this  assumption 
has  nothing  to  support  it,  while  the  ancient 
tradition  makes  Clement  the  disciple  of  St  Peter. 
.Moreover,  on  a  name  so  common  endless  theories 
mav  he  built.  Distinguished  German  scholars, 
mien  as  Hilgenfeld,  an<l  Harnack  (doubtfully ),  have 
identilied  the  bishop  with  Flavins  Clemens,  cousin 
of  the  Kmperor  Domitian,  whose  sons  ha<l  been 
named  successors  to  the  empire,  and  who  wan 
consul  in  95  A.l».,  ami  in  the  same  year  put  to 
death  on  a  charge  of  'atheism'  and  'Jewish 
manners.'  The  most  probable  view  is  that  ad- 
vanced bv  Lightfoot — that  Clement  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Jewish  parentage  belonging  to  '  Cu-sar  s 
household  '—strong  arguments  in  support  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  his  edition  of  the  two  Epistle*. 
Of  these,  the  so-called  second  epistle  is  really  a 
homily,  and  is  certainly  not  Clement's ;  but  the 
first,  although  its  genuineness  has  lsim  earnestly 
disputed  by  the  author  of  Peregrin  us  Proteus 
( l,<mtl.  1879),  is  generally  accepted.  Ch telly  horta- 
tory and  didactic,  it  is  addressed  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  iu  which  serious  feuds  had  arisen,  and 
treats  of  social  dissensions  and  of  the  resurrection, 
which  is  illustrated  by  a  curiously  circumstantial 
account  of  the  phwiiix.  It  was  nrobably  written 
alsmt  95  A.D.,  and  it  was  widely  known  and 
highly  esteemed  at  an  early  date.  Clement  would 
appear  to  have  had  some  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  as  a  letter- writer  ;  Hennas  (q.v. ) 
represents  himself  as  directed  by  the  angel  to 
deliver  a  copy  of  his  Shepherd  to  him,  that  he  may 
transmit  it  to  the  cities  abroad,  '  for  this  function 
l>clongs  to  him.'  Today  the  epistle  is  chiefly  of 
interest  as  the  first  though  innocent  step  towards 
papal  aggression,  and  for  what  Lightloot  calls 
its  liturgtcal  position.  There  is  no  respectable 
evidcr.-e  that  it  was  ever  placed  in  the  same 
catalogue  with  the  canonical  liooks,  but  in  the 
church  at  Corinth  it  was  publicly  read  from  time 
to  time,  and  by  the  4th  century  this  use  had  ex- 
tended to  other  churches.  For  convenience  of 
reading  it  would  be  attached  to  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  is  the  case  in  the  famous  Alexandrian 
MS.  of  the  5th  century ;  but  neither  on  this  fact 
nor  on  its  insertion  in  the  forged  Apostolic  Canons 
can  any  argument  l>e  basal ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
late  Svriac  MS.  that  it  actually  appears  with  the 
catholic  epistles.  The  first  edition  was  edited  by 
Patrick  \oung  in  1633,  from  the  mutilated  and 
incomplete  Alexandrian  MS.,  then  in  the  king's 
library.  This  was  the  only  copy  known  to  the 
world  until  in  1875  Bryennios  (q.v.)  published  a 
complete  MS.  (dated  1056)  found  at  Constantin- 
ople, ami  in  1876  a  complete  Syriac  MS.  (1170) 
came  into  the  possession  of  Cambridge  University. 
See  Light  foot  s  scholarly  and  exhaustive  edition 
(1869;  appendix,  1877),  where  the  second  epistle 
will  also  he  found.  Quite  a  mass  of  literature  has 
sprung  up  round  the  name  of  Clement,  but  the 
other  works  attributed  to  him— the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions and  Canons  (n.v.),  two  Svriac  epistles 
on  Virginity  (MS.  dated  1470;  published  1752), 
the  Clementina?  (the  Recognitions  and  Homilies), 
and  two  epistles  to  James,  which,  with  three 
forged  Clementine  letters,  were  in  the  9th  century 
incorporated  in  the  notorious  Isidorian  Decretals — 
are  all  undoubtedly  spurious.  The  Clemcntimr  is 
a  fiction  of  which  St  Peter  is  the  hero ;  it  was 
regarded  by  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  as 
the  most  notable  outcome  of  the  Ebionite  party  in 
the  early  Christian  church,  and  on  it  much  of  their 
theory  is  based  ;  the  Recognition*  (the  Latin  form, 
preserved  bv  Kufinns)  have  l>een  edited  hvGersdorf 
11 838),  the  Homilies  ( the  Greek  form )  bv  Schwegler 
(1847),  Dressel  (1853),  and  De  Lagarde  (1865). 


For  the  Epistle*  to  Virgin*,  see  Beelen's  edition 
(Louvain,  1856),  and  Funk  (Tub.  1881);  for  their 
source,  see  Cotterill's  elaborate  and  convincing 
Modern  Criticism  (Edin.  1884). 

Clemens,  Tins  Elavil's,  a  celebrated  father 
of  the  Christian  church,  was  bom  probably  at 

|  Athens,  of   heathen   parents,  about  the  middle 

.  of  the  2d  century,  and  resided  during  great  part 
of  his  life  in  Alexandria,  whence  the  epithet  Ales- 

1  nndrinus.  In  his  earlier  years  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
wandered  far  and  wide  in  quest  of  truth.  The  date 
of  his  conversion  is  unknown,  hut  it  is  certain  that 
after  coming  to  Egypt,  and  listening  to  the  pre- 

:  lections  of  Panta-niis,  he  joined  the  Alexandrine 
Church,  and  was  made  a  presbyter.  Afterwards 
he  became  assistant  to  his  master,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded, about  190  A.D.,  as  head  of  the  celebrated 
Catechetical  school.  In  203  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Severus  compelled  him  to  flee 
to  Palestine.  The  only  later  notice  we  have  of  him 
is  as  the  liearerof  a  letter  from  his  pupil  Alexander, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  Antioch  ;  and 
the  date  and  place  of  his  death  are  matters  of  pure 
conjecture,  some  writers  putting  it  in  2)3,  others  as 
late  as  220.  His  most  distinguished  pupil  was 
Origen.  Clement  held  a  place  in  the  Western 
martyrologies  until  the  17th  centurv,  when  his 
name  was  omitted  by  Clement  Vlfl.  from  the 
revised  Roman  martyrology ;  but  in  France,  at 
least,  he  has  never  lost  his  title,  his  festival  is  still 
celebrated  on  the  4th  December,  and  his  name 
appears  in  the  popular  list  of  saints  whose  names 
may  be  given  to  children  at  baptism. 

The  chief  writings  of  Clement  that  have  survived, 
besides  a  practical  treatise,  Who  is  the  Rich  Man 
that  is  Saved,  are  the  Missionary,  the  Tutor,  and  the 
Miscellanies,  which  form  a  connected  series,  prob- 
ably continued  in  his  hist  Outlines,  which  was  an 
investigation  of  the  canonical  writings.  The  first 
is  an  exhortation  to  the  ( J  reeks  to  abandon  idolatry : 
the  second,  an  exposition  of  Christian  ethics ;  and 
the  third,  a  collection  of  treatises  and  brief  observa- 
tions on  Greek  and  Christian  literature,  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  Christian  philosophy.  They 
show  that  Clement,  when  he  liecame  a  Christian, 
did  not  cease  to  l»e  a  philosopher.  His  liberal  mind 
saw  in  science  not  a  gift  of  devils,  but  of  God  through 
the  Ijogos  ;  Greek  philosophy  was  part  of  the  divine 
education  of  man,  and  his  teaching  is  the  result  of 
the  lofty  purity  of  character  that  led  him  to  seek 
the  truth  alike  from  heathen  writers  and  from 
Christian  heretics,  lielieving  that  all  that  conies 
from  God  is  good.  The  period  in  which  he  lived 
must  also  lie  taken  into  account :  in  his  day  all 
believers  were  regarded  as  in  process  of  salvation  ; 
the  distinction  lwtween  the  visible  and  invisible 
church  hail  not  yet  been  suggested,  while  Gnosti- 
cism offered  to  many  minds  an  attractive  solution  of 
some  obvious  difficulties.  Clement  therefore  dis- 
tinguished between  the  ordinary  believer  and  the 
Christian  gnostic  ;  als>ve  faith  he  placed  know- 
ledge, above  salvation  the  more  august  glory  and 
mil  spiritual  life  of  the  '  perfect  man.'  Faith  im- 
plies knowledge,  but  imperfect  knowledge;  many 
things  must  lie  accepted  in  simple  trust,  until  by 
contemplation  and  the  practice  ot  what  is  right  tho 
lteliever  shakes  himself  free  from  the  power  of 
evil,  and  rises  to  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
divine  will.  And  this  system  of  spiritual  evolu- 
tion Clement  extends  to  the  future  life,  where  the 
process  of  development  is  continued  before  tho 
gnostic  becomes  as  far  as  possible  like  God.  Here 
are  easily  visible  the  germs  of  the  later  mysticism, 
just  as  his  view  of  the  Father  as  a  pure  Monad, 
undemonstrable,  who  can  only  be  manifested 
through  the  Son,  marks  an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  Neoplatonism.    God  and  the  cause  of 
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all  things  he  sought  to  discover  in  the  simplest 
thing  conceivable ;  and  he  went  equally  astray  in 
making  Christianity  only  a  philosophy,"  anil,  ax  a 
means  to  a  perfect  life."  the  fullness  of  what  had 
lieen  ttartial  in  the  Greek  systems.  Yet  two  truths 
he  nobly  taught— the  present  recovery  of  the  divine 
likeness,  anil  that  formulated  doctrine  is  not  an 
end  but  a  means  to  final  knowledge.  Clement's 
e\iant  works  exhibit  a  man  of  pure  and  gentle 
spirit,  of  sincere  piety,  of  wide  reading  and  of  wider 
sympathies,  ami  with  a  noble  conception  of  the 
purposes  of  God's  providence;  but  his  learning  is 
undigested,  his  quotations  are  often  caruless,  and 
bis  turgid,  verlstse  style  and  desultory  method 
apjiear  to  have  repelled  "most  scholars. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  still  that  of  Bishop 
Potter  (1715),  ami  others  based  on  it ;  there  is  a  trans- 
lation in  Clark's  Antt-A'irene  L\ 'Km ry  ( 1877-7'.) ),  and  a 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  Dr  Westcott's  article  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  IHnjrnpIti)  (1877).  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  Murk,  (Y»mm*  run  Altxandrien 
(Leip.  187'J),  to  Winter's  Etkik  den  Clniuns  (Leip. 
1882),  to  Dr  Bigg's  Christian  J'l<tt*»tttts  of  AUjeandna 
(Banipton  Lectures,  1880),  aud  to  works  bv  Engi  ne  de 
Faye  ( 1890 )  and  V.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock  ( 18f>9). 

Clement  XIV.,  Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio 
G ,\Ntt  A X KLLl.  horn  in  1705  at  Sunt'  Arcangeln.  near  ' 
Kimini,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entereil  the  order  of 
Minorites,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology, 
which  he  afterwards  successfully  taught  at  Ascoli,  j 
Bologna,  and  Milan.    He  was  the  friend  and  con-  ' 
fidant  of  Benedict  XTV.,  who  appointed  liitn  to 
the  important  post  of  counsellor  to  the  Inquisition,  > 
and  under  Clement  XIII.  he  was  made  a  cardinal. 
He  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair.  May  19,  1769,  j 
after  a  conclave  agitated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  : 
Catholic  sovereigns,  who  united  in  opposing  every 
candidate  favourable  to  the  Jesuits.    The  new  pope 
first  set  about  reconciling  these  monarchs  ;  he  sus- 
pended  the  bull  In  Varna  Domini,  and  entereil  into 
negotiations  with  Spain  and  France.    After  four 
vears  of  delilteration,  he  issued  in  1773  the  famous  I 
brief  Ifiimiuus  ar  Iledemptor   noster,  suppressing 
'forever'  the  society  of  the  .Jesuits.    The  motive 
a«siuned  in  the  brief  is,  '  regard  to  the  peace  of  the 
church.'    From  this  time  nis  strength  gradually 
gave  way,  and  he  died  September  22.  1774,  of 
poison,  it  was  said,  although  no  evidence  has  Itecn 
produced  to  verify  this  suspicion.     Clement  was 
remarkable  for  laterality  of  mind,  address  as  a 
statesman,  sound  learning,  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter.   He  cherished  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Clementine  Museum,  which, 
bv  the  additions  of  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.,  Itecame 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Vatican.    See  Theiner, 
Gwhilite  de*  Poutifikat*  aemctUt  XIV.  (Paris, 
1853  ;  also  in  French). 

Clement*  Jacques  (1564-89),  the  Dominican 
who  stabbed  Henry  III.  (q.v.)  of  France. 

Clemen  tL  Muzio,in  bis  time  an  eminent  pianist 
and  composer  for  the  pianoforte,  was  born  in  1752 
at  Home,  where  he  competed  successfully  for  a  pout 
an  or-anist  at  the  age  of  nine.  Before  he  was  four- 
teen, he  had  composed  several  contrapuntal  works 
of  considerable  size,  one  of  which,  a  mass,  had  pro- 
Inei-d  some  sensation  in  Home;  he  then  attracted 
the  notice  of  an  Englishman,  Peter  Beckford, 
M.P.,  who  brought  him  to  England,  and  at  whose 
house  in  Dorsetshire  he  studied  till  1770.  When 
he  appeared  in  Ixwdon,  his  extraordinary  com- 
mnno  of  the  pianoforte  secured  him  an  almost  un- 
precedented success.  From  1777  to  1780  he  con- 
ducted the  Italian  Opera;  in  1781  he  visited  Paris. 
Strasburg,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  where  he  engaged 
in  a  prolonged  musical  combat  with  Mozart  before 
the  emperor,  the  victory  being  left  undecided. 
Mozart  s  letters  express  the  verdict  that  Clementi 
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was  '  a  mere  mechanician  ; '  but  the  latter  had 
not  then  exchanged  his  brilliant  execution  for  the 
melodic  style  of  his  after  performances.  He  made 
other  visits  to  the  Continent,  and  amassed  an  inde- 
pendence in  England  by  teaching ;  and  when  much 
of  this  was  lost  in  the  failure  of  a  musical  firm 
with  which  he  had  become  connected,  he  founded 
the  business  of  manufacturer  of  pianofortes  which 
is  still  carried  on  under  the  name  of  his  associate, 
Col  lard.  He  died  at  Evesham.  9th  March  1832. 
He  has  left  over  a  hundred  sonatas,  of  which  sixty 
are  for  the  pianoforte  alone  ;  his  'Op.  2'  (composed 
in  his  eighteenth  year)  is  considered  the  model  of  all 
modern  pianoforte  sonatas.  Of  his  other  works,  the 
Ciinliis  ad  Pamassum  (1817)  is  a  splendid  series 
of  100  studies,  'on  which  to  this  day  the  art  of  solid 
piano-playing  rests.' 

Cleoine'des,  author  of  a  Greek  treatise,  in 
two  Istoks,  On  the  Circular  Theory  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  which  sets  forth  the  Stoic  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  which  is  remarkable  as  containing, 
amid  much  error  and  ignorance,  several  truths  of 
modern  science— such  as  the  spherical  shape  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  is  known  definitely  regard- 
ing his  life,  but  it  seems  most  proltable  that  he 
nourished  in  the  2d  century  A.D.  Editions  of  his 
treatise  are  those  of  Bake  (Leyden,  1820),  Schmidt 
(Leip.  1831),  and  Ziegler  (Leip.  1891). 

Cleon*  a  famous  Athenian  demagogue  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  Mar,  for  about  six  years 
the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to  peace.  Origin- 
ally a  tanner,  he  gradually  abandoned  his  business, 
and  ltecamc  the  champion  of  popular  rights,  a 
position  for  which  his  fluent  speech  and  loud  voice 
fitted  him  admirably.  He  first  became  prominent 
altout  427  B.C.  by  his  advocating  the  putting  to 
death  of  the  Mytilenean  prisoners,  but  his  first 
great  success  was  the  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  in  which  a  I«aceduunonian  force  had 
long  held  nut.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  far 
this  exploit  was  not  really  due  to  the  skilful  dis- 
positions of  his  colleague  Demosthenes,  but  ('Icon 
himself  was  highly  elated  with  bus  success,  ami 
many  of  his  countrymen  must  have  credited  him 
with  military  genius,  for  in  422  he  was  sent  to 
oppose  Brasida",  the  great  Spartan  general,  in 
Macedonia  ami  Thrace.  Bnt  for  this  task  the 
demagogue  was  insufficient,  and  he  only  saved  his 
character  by  falling  in  the  battle  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Amphi|H>lis. 

Our  picture  of  Cleon  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  ls-en  painted  in  unfavourable  colours-by  such 
masters  as  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes ;  and, 
as  Grote  has  pointed  out,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  great  historian  was  full  of  oligarchical 
prejudices,  while  we  know  that  Aristophanes  girded 
at  other  men  altout  whose  nobility  of  character 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  Besides,  it  appears  not 
unlikely  that  Isith  owed  the  demagogue  a  private 
grudge ;  the  former  for  having  Iteen  banished  at 
Cleou's  instance  while  holding  a  sulsmlinnte  com- 
mand, the  latter  Isjcauso  Cleon  had  complained  to 
the  senate  that  in  his  comedy,  The  Babylonians, 
Aristophanes  had  ridiculed  his  country's  policy  in 
the  face  of  foreigners,  and  that,  too,  in  time  of 
war.  Whether  just  or  unjust  the  picture,  Cleon 
will  live  in  the  Kniqhts  of  Aristophanes  as  the 
shifty  and  unscrupulous  demagogue,  lying  and 
pandering  to  the  mob,  which  he  befools  for  his  own 
selfish  ends.  In  this  comedy  he  is  one  of  the 
actual  dramatis  persona?,  and  this  part  the  author 
played  himself,  not  being  able  to  find  an  actor  bold 
enough  to  take  it. 

Cleopa'tra.  was  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  Ptolemy  Anletes.  and  was  Itorn  in  69  n.c.  By 
the  will  of  her  father,  who  died  in  51,  she  should 
have  inherited  the  throne  along  with  her  younger 
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brother,  Ptolemv,  who  was  also  to  \>e  her  husband, 
in  accordance  with  Egyptian  custom.  But  she  wan 
expelled  from  the  throne  by  young  Ptolemy's 
guardians,  Pothinus  anil  Achillas,  whereupon  she 
retreated  into  Syria  to  raise  troops,  ami  was  just 
about  to  return  t<>  reassert  her  rights  when  the 

Seat  Gesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  I'ompey. 
er  charms  quickly  touched  the  susceptible  heart 
*if  Caesar,  who  warmly  espoused  her  cause,  and, 
after  the  successful  issue  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
in  which  Ptolemy  fell,  placed  her  again  ujkiii  the 
throne,  this  time  with,  as  nominal  colleague  and 
hushand,  a  still  younger  brother,  of  whom  she 
siKin  rid  herself  by  jsAson.  Cleo|»atra  l«>re  a  son  to 
C;i-*ar,  who  was  called  Ctesarinn  (afterwards  cut 
off  by  Augustus),  and  soon  followed  her  lover  to 
Koine,  where  she  received  such  honours  as  were 
but  ill  pleasing  to  the  Roman  (Hipulace.  In  the 
civil  war  after  C.'csar's  murder,  she  hesitated 
at  first  which  side  to  take.  After  the  battle  of 
Pliilippi,  Antonv  summoned  her  to  appear  liefore 
him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  to  give  account  of  her 
conduct.  The  'serpent  of  old  Nile'  sailed  up  the 
river  Cydnus  to  meet  him,  in  a  gorgeous  galley, 
arrayed  as  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  ami  accom- 
}uinied  with  all  the  gorgeous  and  romantic  splendour 
of  the  East.  She  was  then  in  her  twenty -eighth 
year,  in  the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  and 
that,  from  her  pure  descent,  almost  certainly  of 
the  best  Creek  tvpe,  spite  of  Shakesjieare's  'gypsy's 
lust,'  Tennyson  s  'swarthy'  cheeks,  and  (Jerome's 
typical  Egyptian  features.  The  splendour  of  her 
beauty  and  her  wit  so  fascinated  the  amorous 
heart  of  Antony  that  he  at  once  (lung  away  for  her 
Bake,  duty,  a  Roman's  pride,  and  at  hist  all  his 
ambition  and  his  life.  They  s|k»i«t  the  next  winter 
at  Alexandria,  where  they  steeped  their  senses  in  the 
nwst  delirious  revelries  of  reckless  love.  Antony, 
although  in  the  meantime  he  had  returned  to  Home 
to  marrv  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavialius,  soon 
returned"  to  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  who  met  him 
at  (.Aodicca,  in  Syria  (36  li.c),  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  march  to  the  Euphrates.  From  this 
time  his  usual  residence  was  with  her  at  Alex- 
andria, and  here  he  heaped  ii|K>n  her  nnd  her 
children  the  most  extravagant  gifts  and  honours. 
His  infatuated  follv  cost  him  all  his  |»opiilarity 
at  Home,  ami  weakened  his  energies  for  the  in- 
evitable struggle.  It  was  at  Cleopatra's  instiga- 
tion that  Antony  risked  the  great  naval  battle  of 
Actium,  and  when  she  Hed  with  sixty  ships,  he 
forgot  everything  else  and  Hung  away  half  the 
world  to* follow  her.  When  the  conqueror  ap|*ared 
liefore  Alexandria,  Cleopatra  entered  into  private 
negotiations  with  him  for  her  own  security  ;  while 
Antony,  who  was  at  first  indignant  at  her  treachery, 
lieing  told  that  she  had  already  killed  herself,  fell 
n pen  bis  sword.  Mortally  wounded,  anil  learning 
that  the  rejNirt  which  he  had  heard  was  false,  he 
had  himself  carried  into  her  presence,  and  died  in 
her  aims.  Octavianus,  by  artifice,  now  succeeded 
in  making  the  queen  his  prisoner.  Finding  that 
she  could  not  touch  his  colder  heart,  and  too  proud 
to  endure  the  thought  that  her  life  was  spared  only 
to  grace  her  conquerors  triumph  at  Rome,  she 
took  poison,  or  as  it  is  snid,  killed  herself  by 
causing  an  asn  to  bite  her  bosom  '  ISO  B.C.).  Her 
Itody  was  buried  lieside  that  of  Antony,  and  the 
good  Octavia  brought  up  the  twin  children  she  had 
iMirnc  to  Antony  as  if  they  bad  U-en  her  own. 

For  Cleopatra,  'age  cannot  wither  her' — the 
fa*eination  of  her  lieauty  and  the  rare  romantic 
interest  of  her  story  defy  the  touch  of  time.  Helen 
of  Troy  and  Mary  Sluart  alone  divide  with  her 
that  so'vereignty  over  the  imaginations  of  men  that 
survives  across"  the  centuries.  To  dramatist,  to 
I»oet,  and  to  painter,  she  will  continue  to  lie  all 
tliat  she  wa-s  to  Ca-sar  and  to  Antony. 


Clepsydra  (Gr.,  *  water-clock  ' ),  an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  trickling  or  escape  of  water. 
In  Babylonia,  India,  and  Egypt,  the  cle|*sydra  wan 
used  from  liefore  the  dawn  of  history,  especially  in 
astronomical  observations.    A  Hindu  form  of  it 
was  that  of  a  copper  Imsin  put  to  lloat  in  a  vessel, 
so  that  bv  the  gradual  inllux  of  water  through  an 
aperture  Wncath,  it  should  sink  in  a  certain  time. 
A  more  common  tyi»e  is  that  referred  to  by  Greek 
and  Ijvtin  writers,  which  resembled  the  modern 
i  sand-glass,  and  was  used  in  courts  of  law  to  limit 
the  length  of  the  pleadings.    Julius  Ca-sar  (( V/m. 
dr  IMI.  Gnil.,  lib.  v.  13)  sjteaks  of  measuring  time 
in  Britain  '  by  accurate  water- measures,'  anu  some 
commentators*  infer  that  the  clepsydra  was  used 
;  by  the  Britons.    More  probably,  however,  it  was 
:  brought  by  the  Romans.  I»eing  regularly  used  in 
;  their  armies  for  allotting  out  the  three  hours' 
i  watches.     Pliny  a*cril>cs  the  invention  of  the 
I  cle|>svdra  to  Scipio  Nasica,  but  he,  no  doubt, 
I  merely  introduces!  it  from  Alexandria  or  Greece, 
|  where*  it  hail  already  lwen  greatly  improved  and 
perfected. 

The  general  form  of  the  clepsydra  consisted 
essentially  of  a  float  which  slowly  rose  bv  the 
trickling  of  water  from  above  through  a  small  hole 
in  a  plate  of  metal.  As  the  float  rose  it  pointed 
to  a  scale  of  hours  at  the  side  of  the  water-vessel, 

'  or,  in  the  more  elaborate  forms,  moved  a  wheel  by 
means  of  a  ratchet,  and  thus  turned  a  hand  on  a 

1  dial.  The  first  great  difficulty  was  to  secure  a 
constant  and  uniform  supply  of  water.    This  was 

,  well  and  simply  done  by  using  an  intermediate 

I  cistern,  so  that,  by  means  of  a  waste-pipe  near 
the  surface,  the  water  always  remained  at  the 
same  level,  even  when  the  amount  poured  in  ex- 
ceeded the  average. 

There  remained  a  much  greater  difficulty,  arising 
from  a  fact  often  overlooked— viz.  that  by  the 
Creek  and  Roman  calendar  the  hour  was  not  a 
fixed  space  of  time,  being  very  much  longer  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  A  day  meant  the  inter- 
val from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  an  hour  being  the 

i  twelfth  part  of  it  was  by  no  means  so  simple  and 

!  measurable  a  magnitude  as  the  unit  of  time  shown 
on  our  modem  dials.    The  problem  of  measuring 

I  the  hour,  thus  varying  through  the  year,  was 
solved  by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  who  invented 
an  clal smite  self-ad j listing  mechanism.—  Clcjmydra 
was  also  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  musical 
instrument,  a  hydraulic  or  water  organ,  described 
by  Athena-us. 

Clerc,  Jean  Le   See  Le  Ci.erc. 

Clerestory*  0X1  "pp81-  n>w  "f  windows  rising 
r/eur  above  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  building, 
but  more  probably  so  named  as  admitting  clettr- 
ne-ss  or  lignt.  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to 
the  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  nave 
of  churches  ( see  (Jothic  Architecture;  and  for 
an  illustration,  the  article  Bristol).  This  mode 
of  lighting  was  also  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
1  See  Basilica. 

Clerrjry  (Gr.  Urn*,  'a  lot,  an  inheritance  ').  The 
word  rliruH  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hebrew  narhatali,  'an  inheritance,' 
applied  to  the  Jewish  nation  generally  as  peculiarly 
the  divine  heritage  (Pout  iv.  20;  ix.  '29 ),  and  to 
the  I/cvitical  office  specifically,  as  a  'spiritual' 
heritage,  distinguished  from  the  temporal  jtosses- 
sions  of  the  other  trilws  <  l>eut.  x.  9;  xviii.  1-2). 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  found  in  cognato 
senses  applied  to  the  Christian  body  or  its  several 
congregations  ( 1  Peter,  v.  3,  where  the  word  is 
plural),  and  to  the  apostolic  office  (Acts.  i.  17,  2T»). 
Hence  the  term  was  very  generally  applied  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  holders 
of  an  allotted  office,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
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term  I^aity.  This  use  of  the  term  is  very  ancient, 
being  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( De  Ihvite. 
Strvando,  46)  and  Tertulliau  (De  Monog.  12),  and 
appears  to  have  gradually  become  prevalent,  as 
the  ministers  of  religion  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively, instead  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  generally,  liegau  to  be  regarded  as  (Jinl's 
'heritage'  and priest  hood '  (1  Peter,  ii.  9),  con- 
secrated to  him,  and  peculiarly  his.  The  distinc- 
tion lietween  the  clergy  and*  the  laity  became 
more  marked  through  tlie  multiplication  of  offices 
ami  titles  among  the  clergy,  the  ascription  to 
them  of  a  place  in  the  Christian  church  similar 
t<>  that  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  with  peculiar  rights  and  privileges  ( which 
occurs  as  early  as  Clement  of  Koine,  Kp.  ail. 
Corinth,  i.  40 ),  their  assumption  of  a  peculiar  dress 
and  of  official  insignia,  tnc  growth  of  monastic 
institutions,  and  the  introduction  of  celiliacy.  In 
harmony  with  the  notions  on  which  this  distinction 
is  founded,  is  that  of  an  indelible  or  almost  indelible 
character  derived  from  ordination,  so  that  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  clerical  office  is  either  viewed  as  an 
impossibility,  or  a  sort  of  apostasy.  These  notions 
in  their  highest  degree  belong  to  the  Church  of 
Koine.  In  the  Protestant  churches,  the  distinction 
l>etween  clergy  and  laity  is  much  less  wide ;  and 
although  the  same  terms  are  often  used,  it  is 
rather  conventionally  than  in  their  full  significa- 
tion. The  employment  of  official  rol»es  by  the  clergy 
preceded  their  assumption  of  a  peculiar  ordinary 
dress  ( indeed,  for  the  timet  part,  there  was  no  direct 
adoption  of  a  special  garb  for  ordinary  occasions, 
but  the  clergy  did  not  change  their  fashions  as  the 
laity  did,  and  continued  to  wear  attire,  such  as  the 
cassock,  which  was  once  commonly  worn  by  all 
persons,  but  was  discarded  by  tlie  laity),'  and 
is  not  so  intimately  connected " with  any  peculiar 
pretensions. 

Among  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  clergy 
by  the  lioinan  emperors,  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  exe, option  from  civil  offices  ;  among  the  rights 
asserted  by  them,  and  which  caused  much  dispute, 
was  exemption  from  lay-jurisdiction,  even  in  cases 
of  felony.  With  the"  revival  of  the  Western 
Empire  "by  Charlemagne,  the  clergy  )>ecame  one 
of  the  Estates  of  the  empire,  and  the  bishops 
were  given  baronial  rank,  and  entitled  to  sit 
along  with  the  temporal  nobles  in  the  imperial 
Diets.  This  institution  survived  the  break-up  of 
the  Carlovingian  empire,  anil  prevailed  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  very  noticeably  in  France  until 
the  Revolution.  In  England  the  clergy  are  still 
technically  and  constitutionally  one  of*  the  three 
Estates  of*  the  realm,  and  taxed  themselves  in  their 
convocations  as  late  as  1603.  The  bishops  who  sit 
in  the  House  of  I,ords  do  so  in  virtue  of  baronies 
annexed  to  their  sees,  but  not  as  prelates  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  held  by  parliament  in  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  and  later  by  Colie,  that  the  right  of 
session  in  convocation  made  the  clergy  of  the 
second  order  ineligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  point  remained  doubtful  till  the 
Act  41  Geo.  III.  chap.  63,  sec.  4  definitely  excluded 
clerks  in  holy  orders  from  sitting  there,  under  a 
penalty  of  £500  per  day  if  so  sitting  or  voting. 
Those  only  who  hnve  formally  relinquished  the 
clerical  office  caii  sit,  in  virtue  of  the  Clerical  Dis- 
abilities Act  of  1870.  The  clergy  were  distinguished 
into  the  higher  clergy  and  the  lower  clergy,  that  is, 
those  in  the  'major  orders'  of  bishop,  priest,  and 
deacon  (and,  since  the  1 3th century,  sub-deacon  ),  or 
those  in  the  minor  orders '  of  acolytes,  lectors, 
exorcists,  ivrc.  The  term  Secular  Clergy  is  the 
designation  of  priests  of  the  I.atin  and  ("reek 
churches  who  do  not  follow  any  religious  rule 
{regula),  but  have  the  care  of  parishes.  Monks 
who  are  in  holy  orders  are  designated  Regular 


Clergy.   See  Benefit  OF  CLERGY,  BISHOP,  ORDERS 
(Holy),  Priest,  Kf.ctor,  &c. 

Clergyman's  Sore  Throat.  See  Throat. 
ClerieuM,  Johannes.  See  Lf.  Clerc. 

Clerk  (Lat.  clericue),  properly  a  clergyman; 
also,  in  old  usage,  a  scholar ;  an  officer  attached  to 
courts  and  corporations,  who  keeps  the  records  :  a 
lawyer's  assistant ;  a  booking  or  railway  clerk  ; 
and  in  the  United  States,  a  shopman. 

The  Parish  Clerk  is  an  official  in  the  Church 
of  England,  who  leads  the  responses  in  a  congre- 
gation, and  assists  in  the  services  of  public  worship, 
at  funerals,  ike.  There  is  usually  one  in  each  parish. 
In  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  there  are 
several  of  these  lay-clerks  ;  aud  in  some  cases  they 
form  a  eor|K>rate  IhkIv,  having  a  common  estate, 
liesides  payments  from  the  chapter.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  duties  of  parish  clerk  were 
always  discharged  by  clergymen  in  minor  orders. 

Clerk*  John,  of  Eldin,  writer  on  naval  tactics, 
was  lMim  in  17*28,  the  seventh  son  of  the 
antiquary,  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penicuik,  Mid- 
lothian (1676-1755).  He  prospered  as  an  Edin- 
burgh merchant,  and  by  1773  purchased  the  small 
estate  of  Eldin  at  Lisswade,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  etching,  to  geology,  and  to  studying 
deeply  Isitli  the  theory  aud  practice  of  naval 
tactics.  In  1779  he  communicated  to  his  friends  a 
new  manu'uvre  for  '  breaking  the  enemy's  line '  in 
a  naval  battle  ;  aud  during  a  visit  to  London  the 
following  year,  he  claimed  to  have  had  some  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  with  naval  officers,  among 
whom  was  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  Lord  Rodney  s 
captain  of  the  fleet  in  the  memorable  action  of 
April  12,  1782,  when  the  experiment  was  tried  for 
the  first  time,  and  a  decisive  victory  gained  over 
the  French,  in  1782  Clerk  printed  30  copies  of  his 
h'sxtty  on  Sural  Tactics,  for  private  distribution 
among  his  friends.  It  was  reprinted  and  published 
in  1790 ;  three  parts  were  added  in  1797 ;  and  the 
work  was  republished  entire  in  1804,  with  a  preface 
explaining  the  origin  of  his  discoveries.  Clerk  died 
May  10,  1812.— His  son,  John  Clkkk  (1757-1832), 
was  raised  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1823,  when  he 
assumed  the  judicial  title  of  Lord  Eldin. 

ClerkenwelL  A  London  parish,  lying  within  the  — \ 
parliamentary  borough  of  Finsburv,*and  due  north 
of  St  Paul's*.  It  is  largely  inhabited  by  watch- 
makers, goldsmiths,  anil  opticians.  The  Fenian 
atteiupt  to  blow  up  Clerkenwell  prison  took  place 
13th  Decern  Iter  184>7.    Pop  (1891)66,216. 

Clerk-Maxwell.  See  Maxwell. 

Clermoilt  (in  the  middle  ages,  Clam*  Moiis,  or 
Clarimontium)  is  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
France.  The  most  important  are :  ( 1 )  Cl.EKMo.x  r, 
in  the  department  of  Oise,  41  miles  N.  of  Paris  by 
rail,  with  a  large  hospital  and  a  prison  for  women. 
Pop.  ( 1891 )  3783.— (2)  Ci.krmont-Ferkanu,  the 
capital  of  the  de|»artmciit  of  Puy-de-D6me  (tin* 
AuyuMmu'ineium  of  the  Romans,  in  the  country  of 
the  Arverni ),  which  is  finely  situated  on  a  gentle 
elevation  between  the  rivers  Bednt  ami  Allier,  135 
miles  S.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Among  the  princi-ud 
buildings  are  the  old  (Jothic  cathedral,  built  of 
dark  lava  from  a  neighlsmring  range  of  extinct 
volcanoes ;  the  fine  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  first  Crusade  ;  the 
handsome  Palais  des  Facultcs;  and  the  government 
buildings,  formerly  a  convent  ( 1250).  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  a  medical  and  a  theological  college, 
technical  schools,  and  severnl  scientific  Itodies,  aud 
has  a  public  library  with  40.000  volumes.  The 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  fine 
squares,  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  steep.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  candied  fruits,  wax  matches,  chem- 
icals, linen,  ror>e,  lace,  and  machines,  and  there  is 
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an  extensive  traffic  in  the  pnsluce  of  the  district, 
and  in  the  transit  trade  lietween  Pari*  and  the 
south  of  France.  There  are  several  mineral  spring 
in  the  town,  of  which  the  iron  spring  of  St  A  lyre 
(65°  F.)  has  formed  by  dejKmite  in  the  course  of 
age*  two  natural  bridges.  The  bishopric  of  Cler- 
mont was  founded  in  253  :  and  seven  ecclesiastical 
councils  were  held  here  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  in  1095,  at 
which  the  hr*t  Crusade  wax  instituted  by  Urban  II. 
A  statue  has  been  erected  to  Pascal,  who,  as  well 
as  Oregorv  of  Tours,  was  a  native  of  Clermont. 
Pop.  (  1872*)  32.SW3 ;  (  IS!)I  i  41,950.-  ir?i  Ct.KKMoNT 
L'llKRAULT,  33  miles  \V.  of  Montpellier  \>y  mil, 
with  manufactures  of  leather  and  of  eloth  for  the 
army.    Pop.  (1891 )  5056. 

Clevedoil,  a  pleasant  Somersetshire  watering- 
place,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  1*2  miles  by  roail  but 
10  by  rail  WSW.  of  Bristol.  The  historian  Hullam, 
and  Arthur,  his  son,  lie  in  the  old  parish  church; 
Coleridge  lived  a  while  here  at  Myrtle  Cottage 
(1795);  and  Clevedon  Court  (much  damaged  by  fire 
in  1882)  is  the  •Castlewood"  of  Thackeray's  Esmond. 
Pop.  of  parish  ( 1851 )  1905  ;  ( 1891 J  5412. 

Clevelte.   See  A  boon. 

Cleveland,  a  wild  mountainous  district,  with 
some  picturesque  fertile  valleys,  forming  the  ea*t 
part  of  the  X.  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  l>et\veen  Whitby 
and  the  Tees.  In  the  south  the  hills  rise  1300  to 
1850  feet.  An  extraordinary  change  has  been 
wrought  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  by  a  rich 
discovery  of  ironstone  in  the  Cleveland  hills  ;  since 
1851,  lonely  hamlets  have  become  populous  towns. 
The  ironstone  is  chiefly  an  argillaceous  carlsuiatc, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  coal-measures.  See  MlDDt.ES- 
BOKOUOH,  I  HON.  The  title  of  I)uche«s  of  Cleveland 
was  conferred  in  1670  by  Charles  II.  (q. v.) on  his 
mistress,  BurWra  Villiera,  and  her  eldest  son 
(Fitzroy)  was  first  duke.  In  1827  the  marrjuisate 
of  Cleveland  was  bestowed  on  William  Harry  Vane, 
Earl  of  Darlington  (whose  grandfather  married  a 
descendant  of  the  first  duke ) ;  in  1833  he  became 
duke — a  title  extinct  since  1891. 

Cleveland,  next  to  Cincinnati  the  most  impor- 
tant city  of  Ohio,  and  in  imputation  the  tenth,  in 
1890,  in  the  United  States,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  255  miles  bv  rail  XE.  of 
Cincinnati.  183  SW.  of  Buffalo,  and  350  E.  of 
Chicago.  The  city  is  built  mainly  upon  a  plain 
from  60  to  150  feet  above  the  lake!  and  is  divided 
into  two  great  divisions,  the  east  and  west  sides, 
by  the  tortuous  vallev  of  the  Cuyahoga.  The 
'flats,'  alsmt  half  a  mile  wide,  along  the  river  are 
occupied  by  vast  lumber  vanls,  numerous  factories, 
iron,  flour,  and  other  mills,  coal-yards,  ore  docks, 
ship  yards,  &c.  A  wide  and  massive  viaduct,  3211 
feet  "long,  constructed  mainly  of  stone,  and  com- 
pleted in  1878  at  the  cost  of  $2,250,000.  crosses  the 
valley  at  the  height  of  50  to  70  feet ;  and  another 
viaduct  of  iron  (1888),  100  feet  aliove  the  river 
ami  3931  feet  long,  makes  a  second  brood  level 
highway  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  city. 
The  river  is  the  harbour,  and  is  spanned  by 
numerous  bridges.  An  outer  harbour,  safe  and 
commodious,  is  completed  by  the  construction  of 
an  immense  United  States  breakwater,  alsuit  2 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a 
large  opening  for  vessels.  The  business  centre  of 
Cleveland  extends  east  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
river-valley,  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  along 
Superior  Street,  which  is  132  feet  wide,  and  the 
chief  shopping  thoroughfare.  It  embraces  several 
parallel  and  intersecting  streets.  In  this  district  is 
the  Public  Square,  10  acres  in  area.    The  custom- 
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house  and  post-office,  a  large  stone  structure,  ia 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  upon  which 
front  also  a  court-house,  the  fine  old  'Stone'  (first 
Presbyterian)  Church,  n  theatre,  an  hotel,  banks, 
and  many  business  blocks.  This  attractive  breath- 
ing spot  contains  fountains,  a  stone  sjKsakers'  stand 
for  public  meetings,  and  a  statue  of  Commodore 
Perry,  the  hero  of  the  l>attle  of  Lake  Erie  in 
1813.  From  the  south-east  corner  of  the  square, 
Euclid  Avenue,  the  most  famous  street  in  the  city, 
and,  according  to  Bavard  Taylor  and  other  travel- 
lers, the  most  Wautiful  in  the  world,  extends  nearly 
ea«t  through  the  Wt  residence  quarter  of  Cleve- 
land. Four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  square  it 
parses  Wade  Park,  a  beautiful  tract  of  als>ut  65 
acres,  containing  a  lake  for  l>oating,  a  deer  pad- 
dock, fountains,  and  groves  of  noble  forest  trees. 

A  mile  farther  ea-t,  just  hcyoud  the  city  limits, 
is  Lake  View  Cemetery,  one  of  the  linest  in  the 
country.  Here,  on  a  commanding  site,  250  feet 
al»ove  Ijike  Erie,  stands  the  stone  monument  to 
the  late  President  (iarfield,  built  bv  sultscrip- 
tion  nt  n  cost  of  a  I  suit  $130,000.  The  monu- 
ment is  125  feet  high,  and  surmounts  the  presi- 
dent's grnve.  Euclid  Avenue  is  lined  with  stately 
mansions  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  200  to  5(H)  feet 
from  the  Avenue,  in  a  park-like  stretch  of  shade- 
trees,  smooth  lawns,  flowers,  shrnbltery,  and  wind- 
ing walks  and  drive  ways.  The  same  wealth  of 
cnnlens  and  shade-trees  is* noticeable  in  a  less  degree 
throughout  the  '  Forest  City."  except  in  the  poorest 
quarters.  Few  houses  are  built  in  blocks,  and  tene- 
ments are  virtually  unknown.  At  least  20.0(H) 
families,  it  is  believed,  own  the  houses  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  area  of  the  city,  26 J  sq.  in.,  is 
altout  20  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  Manhat  tan 
Island,  on  which  New  York  is  mostly  built. 
Aliout  19  5  sq.  m.  lie  east  of  the  river  and  6'8 
miles  west.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  the 
drainage  excellent,  and  the  water  supplied  from 
Lake  Erie  by  a  tunnel,  two  pumping  stations  and 
standpipes,  and  two  large  reservoirs,  is  pure  and 
abundant.  The  climate  is  tetnjwrate,  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  lieing  37*6  inches,  and  the  mean 
annual  temjM*rature  50J  F.  Naturally  the  death- 
rate  is  low,  averaging  about  18  in  the  thousand  of 
population.  Cleveland  has  a  music-hall  capable 
of  seating  50(H)  ]>ersons,  4  tine  theatres  and  6  of  les» 
importance,  150  churches,  8  colleges — 3  of  which  are 
medical  schools.— 7  hospitals,  and  many  asylums  and 
other  Is'iievolent  institutions.  There'are"  two  large 
circulating  libraries,  one,  containing  about  52,000 
volumes,  lieing  free.  The  schools  number  about 
1(H);  and  60  periodicals,  daily,  tri  weekly,  weekly, 
and  monthly,  are  published  in  the  city.  Cleveland's 
rapid  growth  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  nowhere 
else  can  the  rich  iron  ores  of  Lake  Sii|»erior,  the  coal 
of  Northern  Ohio,  and  the  limestone  of  the  Lake 
Erie  islands,  lie  brought  together  so  cheaply. 
The  chief  industries  of  the  city  are  the  various 
manufactures  of  iron,  including  steel  rails,  forging*, 
wire,  bridges,  steel  and  iron  ships,  engines,  boilers, 
nails,  screws,  sewing-machines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  the  refining  of 
petroleum,  wood -work,  and  other  manufactures  of 
endless  variety.  In  1880  the  value  of  manufactured 
products  was&48,6(H),0OO,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed 21,700,  and  the  capital  invested  $19,430,000. 
At  the  census  of  1890  the  annual  value  of  products 
was  $105,500,01)0,  and  50,000  hands  were  employed. 

In  1880-90  the  vessel  tonnage  constructed  in  Cleve- 
land, nearly  all  in  steamships  of  1500  to  2500  tons 
burden,  exceeded  that  built  in  the  entire  state  of 
Maine.  The  city  has  a  commanding  commercial 
situation,  due,  primarily,  to  its  |io*itiou  at  the  north 
terminus  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  connecting  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto. 
The  start  obtained  when  the  canal  was  opened  in 
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1834  has  been  maintained.  Seven  railroads  termin- 
ate in  the  city,  and  two  pass  through  it  from  east  to 
west.  Cleveland's  lake  commerce  is  very  great,  the 
total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  annually  exceed- 
ing 3,000,000  tons.  Cleveland  is  the  greatest 
iron  ore  receiving  point  in  America,  one  of  the 
largest  Intnber  markets  in  the  country,  and  the 
mercantile  centre  of  an  extensive  and  productive 
"Mion.  In  1796  a  party  under  General  Mown 
Cleveland  laid  out  the  site  of  a  town  on  this  spot. 
In  1809  Clevelund  was  chosen  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Cuyahoga  county,  and  in  1SI4  the  village  was  in- 
corporated ;  the  city  charter  followed  in  183(5,  since 
which  the  growth  has  been  very  rapid.  Pop.  ( 1830) 
HW6;  (184o)  0071  ;  (1830)  17,034;  (I860)  4.1,417, 
Ohio  City,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  having 
been  united  with  Cleveland  in  1830 ;  (1870)  92,829  ; 
( 1884))  160,146  ;  ( 1890  )  261,333  ;  ( HM>)  .Ik  1,768. 

Cleveland,  Orovrk,  the  twenty-second  presi- 
dent of  the  United  State*,  for  the  terms  1883-89 
and  1893-97,  whs  born  at  Cald- 
well, N.  J.,  March  18,  1837. 
In  early  life  he  removed  to 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  1859  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Buffalo.  From  1863  to  1866  he  was  assistant 
district  attorney  for  Erie  county,  and  in  1870  was 
chosen  sheriff.  After  Idling  the*  office  of  mavor  of 
Buffalo,  he  was,  in  1882,  elected  governor  of"  New 
York  by  an  unexampled  majority  of  more  than 
190.000  votes.  His  course'  as  governor  was  ap- 
proved by  the  l»est  people  of  all  parties.  In  1884 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  fur  the  chief- 
magistracy  of  the  United  States.  The  canvass 
which  followed  was  one  of  extreme  earnestness 
and  excitement.  Cleveland  receive* I  219  electoral 
votes  ( Blaine,  the  Republican  candidate,  securing 
182);  and  the  returns  of  the  popular  vote  also 
gave  bun  a  plurality.  He  took  his  seat  as  presi- 
dent in  1883.  In  a  unique  and  forcible  message 
to  congress  in  December  1887  regarding  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  great  surplus  in  the  national  treasury, 
he  strongly  advised  a  careful  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  charges  on  certain  manufactured  articles  of 
ini|H)rt.  and  the  admission  duty-free  of  some  of 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  a  |>osilion 
which  led  to  a  well  defined  issue  between  the 
two  ixtlitical  parlies.  Protectionists  classed  the 
president's  message  as  a  free 'trade  document,  but 
this  was  denied  by  the  Democrats,  and  its  doctrines 
were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form at  the  convention  of  that  party  in  1888,  when 
Mr  Cleveland  was  unanimously  nominated  for  re- 
election to  the  presidency.  In  the  following  August, 
on  tiie  rejection  of  the  proposed  Fisheries  Treaty 
with  Canada  by  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
senate,  the  president  sent  a  message  to  congress, 
declaring  a  policy  of  '  retaliation  '  against  Canada 
now  necessary.  In  October  ho  demanded  the  recall 
of  Lord  Sackvillc,  the  British  minister,  for  writinga 
letter  held  to  trench  on  American  |>olitics.  At  the 
election  in  November,  Clevelund  was  defeated  by 
the  Republican  candidate,  (Jeneral  Harrison,  over 
whom,  however,  he  secured  a  largo  majority  in 
November  1892.  His  next  term  of  office  was  sig- 
nalised by  his  zeal  for  currency  reform,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Silver  Act,  and  against  the  high  republican 
tariff  In  1893  he  suggested  to  the  British  govern- 
ment the appointment  of  acommissiuu  to  determine 
the  true  boundary  between  British  Guiana  anil 
Venezuela.  On  retiring  from  the  presidency  ( 1897 ), 
he  settled  at  I*rincetori,  N.  J.,  and  the  same  year 
was  made  LL.D.  of  Princeton  University. 

Cleveland*  Joh\,  cavalier  poet,  born  at  Lough- 
borough in  June  1613,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  ousted 
by  the  parliament  from  the  livingof  Hinckley  in  1644. 
In  1027-31  he  wasat  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 


then  migrated  to  St  John's  College,  where  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1634,  and  lived  nine 
years  '  the  delight  anil  ornament  of  St  John's 
society.'  Here  he  studied  both  law  and  physic. 
Cleveland  vigorously  opposed  Cromwell's  election 
to  the  Long  Parliament  for  Cambridge,  and  was  for 
his  loyalty  ejected  from  his  fellowship  by  the 
parliament  in  1644.  He  lietook  himself  to  the 
king's  armv,  was  popular  among  the  cavaliers,  and 
was  apfminted  '  judge-advocate '  at  Newark,  but 
was  obliged  to  surrender  with  the  garrison.  His 
indignation  at  the  Scotch  army  for  handing  over 
the  king  to  the  parliamentarians  he  expressed  in 
some  stinging  verses,  which,  however,  are  too  vio- 
lent to  be  really  strong.  Henceforward  Cleveland 
lived  U]>on  the  hospitality  of  his  partisans,  and  was 
forced  to  keep  his  wit  in  check.  In  1633  he  was 
arrested  at  Norwich,  but  was  soon  released  by 
command  of  Cromwell,  wlmse  magnanimous  spirit 
could  admire  the  courageous  manliness  of  the 
poor  in  let's  letter  addressed  to  him.  In  1656  he 
published  a  small  volume  containing  thirty-six 
loyal  poems,  consisting  of  elegies  upon  Charles  I., 
Strafford,  I>and,  and  Edward  King,  the  subject 
of  Milton's  Lyridas,  also  some  stinging  satires. 
Cleveland  now  went  to  live  at  Gray's  Inn,  where 
he  soon  after  died,  April  29,  1638*  In  the  year 
1677  was  published,  with  a  short  account  of  the 
author's  life,  Cinrclatuii  Yindintr,  or  Vlcrelantfs 
Genuine  I'oems,  Orations,  Epistles,  «t-c.  Cleveland 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  strong  intluence  upon  the 
greater  genius  of  Butler.  Thomas  Fuller  com- 
mends him  as  'a  general  artist,  pure  latinist, 
exquisite  orator,  and  eminent  poet.  His  epithets 
were  pregnant  with  metaphysics,  carrying  in  them 
a  difficult  plainness,  difficult  at  the  hearing,  plain 
at  the  considering  thereof.' 

Cleves  (tier.  Klen,  Dutch  Klrrf),  a  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  48  miles  N\V.  of  Diisseldorf.  It 
is  situated  on  three  gentle  elevations,  about  2$ 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  canal,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  lieautiful 
country.  It  is  well  built,  in  the  Dutch  fashion, 
and  surrounded  by  walls.  The  line  old  castle, 
known  as  the  Sen wanen burg,  partly  built  on  a 
commanding  rock,  is  the  reputed  scene  of  the 
legend  of  tlie  Knight  of  the  Swan,  made  familiar 
by  Wagner's  opera  of  Lohengrin.  Anne  of  Cleves, 
fourth  wife  of  Henry  Vlll.,  'was  born  in  this  castle. 
In  the  collegiate  church,  which  dates  from  the  14th 
century,  are  some  good  monuments  to  the  counts 
and  dukes  of  Cleves.  Cleves  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  leather  goods,  tolweco,  &c.  Pop.  ( 1883) 
10.170.  Cleves  was  anciently  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  (a  countshin  until  1416)  extending  along 
Isith  lianks  of  the  Rhine,  which  passed  by  inherit- 
ance in  1609  to  Brandenburg- 

Clew  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
west  coast  of  ( "ountv  Mnyo.  Irelnnd.  alsmt  13  miles 
long  by  9  broad.  The  upjier  part  of  the  Imw  con- 
tains an  archipelago  of  fertile  and  cultivated  islets; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  liay  is  Clare  Island  {3949 
acres;  |Hip.  62 1,  which,  ns  well  as  Inishgort  (27 
acres  ;  jHip.  •_>:{(,  has  a  lighthouse. 

Cllelu4  ( Fr.  >,  the  impression  made  by  a  die  in 
any  soft  metal.  It  is  the  proof  of  a  medallist's  or 
die-sinker  s  work,  by  which  they  judge  of  the  effect, 
and  ascertain  the  stage  ot  progress  which  they  have 
reached  before  the  die  is  hardened.  The  same  term 
is  applied  by  the  French  to  electrotype  easts  from 
wood  engravings. 

Cllehy,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Seine,  to  the 
north-west  of  Paris,  of  which  it  forms  a  suburb. 
It  has  numerous  manufactories,  especially  of  chem- 
icals and  catgut,  and  is  much  affected  W  washer* 
women.    Pop.  ( 1886  )  26,741  ;  ( 1891 )  30,361. 
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>  Clifford,  a  family  descended  from  Walter, 
Richard  Fitzponce's  son,  who  by  marriage,  prior  to 
1 138,  acquired  Clifford  Castle  on  the  Wye,  17  mile** 
W.  of  Hereford,  and  who  assumed  the  surname 
Clifford. '  He  was  the  father  of  Fair  Rosamond, 
Henry  II. 'w  mistress,  who  seems  to  have  died  about 
1 176,  and  to  have  been  huried  attiodstow  Nunnery, 
near  Oxford.  The  legend  of  lier  murder  by  Queen 
Eleanor  appears  first  in  the  14th  century  ;  the 
Woodstock  maze,  the  clue,  the  dagger,  and  the 
poisoned  bowl  belong  to  a  yet  later  age.  Among 
Walter's  descendant*  were  the  soldier  judge  Roger 
de  Olilford,  who  by  marriage  with  Isatalla  de 
Vipont  got  Brougham  Castle  in  Westmoreland 
(circa  1270);  John  (1435-01),  the  savage  Lancas- 
trian: Henrv  (1455  1523),  the  'shephenl  lord;' 
Henry  < 1493-1542),  fifteenth  Lord  Clifford  and  lirst 
Karl  of  Cum1>erland  ;  George,  third  earl  (1558- 
1(105),  navnl  commander ;  and  Henry,  fifth  ami  last 
earl  (1591-1(14.1).  To  a  cadet  branch  belonged 
Thomas  Clifford  (1030-73),  a  Catholic  member  of 
the  Calial,  who  in  1072  was  created  Lord  Clifford  of 
Chudleigh. 

Clifford.  William  Kinudox,  F.R.S.,  one  of 
the  foremost  mathematicians  of  his  time,  was  horn 
at  Exeter,  May  4,  1845.  He  wan  educated  at  a 
school  in  Ids  native  town,  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  While  at 
Trinity  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  examination 
subject*,  but  read  largely  in  the  great  mathemati- 
cal writers,  and  came  out  second  wrangler  in  1807, 
next  year  being  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
At  this  time,  while  excelling  in  gymnastics,  lie 
would  also  solve  and  propound  problems  in  the 
pages  of  the  Educatiomd  Times,  and  could  discuss 
with  ease  complicated  theorems  of  solid  geometry 
without  the  aid  of  paper  or  diagram.  A  High- 
Churchman  at  first  (though  on  unconventional 
sjK-eulative  grounds),  Clifford  soon  after  taking 
his  degree  threw  off  all  dogmatic  restraint*, 
and  discussed  the  fundamental  questions  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  complete  independence. 
In  August  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  at  University  College, 
London,  which  post  he  retained  until  his  untimely 
death  at  Madeira,  March  .1,  IH79.  Clifford  tirs't 
established  his  reputation  as  an  original  thinker 
with  the  faculty  of  expressing  scientific  thought  in 
plain  and  simple  language  by  a  Friday  evening  dis- 
course at  the  Royal  Institution,  (hi  Some  of  the  Con- 
(I it n, at  a/  Mental  Development.  He  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  con- 
tributing to  the  Proceedings :  for  a  time  he  acted 
a*  secretary,  ami  afterwards  vice-president  of  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  section  of  the  British 
Association:  he  also  lecin  red  to  the  Sunday  Lecture 
Koeiety  on  various  physical  ami  philosophical  sub- 
jects. The  versatility  of  his  minu  for  philosophical 
and  scientific  discussion  was  further  shown  by 
his  varied  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 
Clifford  issued  in  his  lifetime  the  first  part  of 
Elements  of  Dynamics  (1878).  A  further  jnirtion, 
edited  by  Mr  R.  Tucker,  was  published  in  1887. 
A  work  on  the  Common  Sense  of  the  Exact 
Science*,  which  Clifford  left  unfinished,  was  com- 
pleted and  edited  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  in 
1885.  A  selection  from  his  Mathematical  Pajters 
appeared  in  1881,  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  Seeing 
and  Thinking  in  1879.  Clifford's  general  scientific 
and  philosophical  writings  are  collected,  with  a 
prefatory  memoir,  in  Lerture.t  and  Essays,  edited 
by  L.  Stephen  and  F.  Pollock.  1879  (  2  vois.;  2d  ed. 
in  I  vol.  1888). -Mrs  Clifford  {nee  Lncy  Lane)  has 
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Wished  a  really  striking  novel,  or  rather  tragedy, 
2l/r*  Keith's  Crime  ( 1885),  Aunt  Anne  { 1892),  and 
two  books  for  young  children  of  quite  unusual 
interest,  Anyhow  Stories  (1884)  and  Very  Short 
Stories  and  I  t  rues  for  Children  ( 1886). 

Clifton,  England.   See  Bristol. 

Clifton  (now  Niagara  Falls),  a  town  and 

j>oit  of  entry  of  Ontario,  on  the  Niagara  River, 
hImmU  2  miles  below  the  cataract.  Here  a  noble 
suspension-bridge  and  a  cantilever  cross  the  river, 
connecting  the  Cnnadian  railways  with  the  i  ail  way 
systems  of  New  York.    Pop.  4000. 

Climacteric  Yeani  (  from  Or.  klimaktcr,  '  the 
step  of  a  stair  or  ladder,"  klimax).  It  was  long 
believed  that  certain  years  in  the  life  of  man  had  a 
jsjculiar  significance  to  him,  and  were  the  critical 
points,  as  it  were,  of  his  health  and  fortunes.  The 
mystical  numlsar  7  and  its  multiples  with  odd 
numbers  (e.g.  35,  49)  constituted  crises  of  this 
kind.  The  most  important  of  all  was  the  63d  year, 
called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  '  climacteric  year  ' 
or  '  grand  critnactcr.'  which  was  supposed  to  he 
fatal  to  most  men  ;  its  influence  being  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  multiple  of  the  two 
mystical  numbers  7  and  9.  An  actual  'change  of 
life'  ( Fr.  age  critique)  in  woman  is  marked  by  the 
cessation  of  menstruation,  usually  l>etwecn  the 
48th  and  52d  years.  Astrologers  called  any  period 
which  an  evil' conjunction  marked  as  threatening, 
a  climacteric  time. 

Climate  (from  the  Greek  klima,  4 a  slope  or 
inclination,'  afterwards  applied  to  a  tract  of 
country,  with  reference  to  its  supposed  inclina- 
tion to  the  pole,  and  the  effect  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  sun's  rays  upon  the  temi>erature ),  a  term  now 
employed  as  including  not  merely  the  conditions 
of  ft  place  or  country  with  regard  to  teni[>erature, 
but  also  its  meteorological  conditions  generally, 
in  so  far  as  these  exercise  an  influence  on  tfie 
j  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  effect  of 
!  the  sun's  rays  is  greatest  where  they  fall  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  diminishes 
as  their  obliquity  increases;  the  surface  which 
receives  any  given  amount  of  the  sun's  rays 
increasing  with  their  increased  obliquity,  as  a'b' 
is  greater  than  alt  in  the  annexed  figure ;  whilst 
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nt  the  same  time  the  oblique  rays  lieing  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  a  greater  number  of  particles 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  r'a'  is  longer  than  ca,  a 
greater  amount  of  their  heat  is  nlisorlied  before 
they  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  all.  The 
greater  or  smaller  extent  of  surface  receiving  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  also  makes  important 
differences  to  arise  from  ea-ftosure  by  slope  towards 
the  equator  or  towards  the  nearest  pole.  Eleration 
is  a  most  imjsirtant  cause  of  differences  of  climate. 
As  we  ascend  from  the  level  of  the  %ea  to  the 
greatest  mountain  altitudes,  the  temperature 
gradually  diminishes,  and  we  ultimately  reach  a 
region  of  perpetual  snow,  as  in  approaching  the 
jsdes.  The  progressive  diminution  ol  the  temj>era- 
ture  is,  however,  nffected  by  many  causes,  so  that 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  far  from  l>eing  at  the 
same  elevation  in  nil  places  of  the  same  latitude. 
Thus  the  snow  line  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Himalayas  is  depressed  by  the  heavy  rainfall 
brought  by  the  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
and  that  on  the  northern  side  is  elevated  by  the 
extreme  drought  and  summer  heat  in  the 
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tablelands  of  Central  Asia,  thus  causing  active 
evaporation  from  the  snow-fields;  so  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  not  lean  than  4()00  feet 
in  favour  of  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain- 
an«i  Humtioldt  says,  'millions  of  men  of 
Tibetan  origin  occupy  populous  towns  in  a  country 
whore  fields  and  towns  would,  during  the  whole 
year,  have  lieen  buried  in  snow,  if  these  tablelands 
had  lieeti  less  continuous  and  less  extensive.' 

As  the  actual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
depends  not  so  much  u|kiii  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
as  upon  the  radiation  from  the  heated  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  diversities  in  the  character  of  that  surface 
are  productive  of  great  effect*  in  mollifying  climate. 
A  sandy  desert,  a  tract  of  country  clothed  with 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  an  expanse  of  water, 
ali*orb  and  radiate  heat  in  verv  different  degrees. 
A  newly  ploughed  field  both  altsorlw  and  radiates 
heat  much  more  rapidlv  than  n  lield  covered  with 
grass.    A  sandv  desert  heats  the  atmosphere  aliove 
it  much  more  than  either  a  fertile  tract  or  a  watery 
expanse,  whilst  a  watery  expanse  only  slightly 
raises*  the  temperature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  desert  cools  sooner  bv  terrestrial  radiation  ; 
whilst  the  heat  alisorlied  by  the  water  being  dif- 
fused through  a  larger  mass,  owing  to  the  depth 
to  which  solar  radiation  penetrates  and  to  vertical 
as  well  as  horizontal  currents  generated  by  the 
winds  t<>  groat  depths,  the  influence  of  the  ocean, 
of  seat,  and  of  great  lakes,  is  very  powerful  in 
maintaining  a  greater  equableness  in  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  nir.    Thus  maritime  places,  and  par- 
ticularly islands  and  |»eninsulas,  have  a  more  equal 
temperature,  with  less  diversity  of  the  extremes  of 
summer  and  winter,  than  more  inland  or  conti- 
nental places  otherwise  similarly  situated.  The 
effect  of  the  sea  is  modified  by  many  circumstance*, 
and  particularly  bv  currents,  of  which  the  tJulf 
Stream  (q.v.)  affords  a  notable  instance,  the  heated 
water  conveyed  by  it  and  by  the  general  surfacc- 
tlow  north  eastwards  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions,  having  a 
great  influence  on  the  climate,  particularly  of  the 
north-west  of  Europe.    Over  the  world  generally, 
atmospheric  currents  or  prevailing  winds  must  Vie 
regarded  as  exercising  even  a  greater  influence  on 
climate  than  oceanic  current*.     The  quantity  of 
rain  or  snow  that  falls  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
the  times  and  manner  of  its  falling,  are  circum- 
stances which  have  the  greatest  possible  effect  on 
climate  :  these  being  in  their  turn  much  influenced 
by  the  distribution  of  laud  and  water,  and  bv  the 
character  and  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
according  as  the  mountain-ranges  lie  across  or  in 
the  line  of  the  rain-bringing  wind. 

The  relations  of  climate  to  vegetation  are  gener- 
ally determined  less  by  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture than  by  the  relative  duration  of  summer 
and  of  winter.  Thus  maize,' which  may  l>e  men- 
tioned as  an  important  example,  succeeds  well  in 
climates  of  which  the  winter  cold  is  severe,  the 
summer  season  alone  Iteing  sufficient  for  it*  whole 
life ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  such  plants  as 
fuchsias,  some  kinds  of  laurel,  and  even  the 
common  hawthorn,  which  succeed  well  enough 
where  maize  would  scarcely  put  forth  an  ear, 
would  jierish  from  the  colder  winters  of  countries 
where  it  is  profitably  cultivated.  The  polar  limit 
of  particular  species  of  animals,  except  tome  which 
hils-rnate,  is  generally  determined  by  the  degree  of 
winter-odd  which  they  can  liear  without  injury. 

Hogs  ami  marshes  exercise  an  unfavourable  influ- 
ence on  climate,  cooling  the  air  and  generating  fogs, 
as  do  clay -soils  also  to  some  extent,  through  their 
retentiveness  of  moisture  ;  whilst  marshes  of  some 
kind-,  and  in  some  situations,  abound  in  malarious 
and  other  exhalations  very  unfavourable  to  health. 
8imilar  remarks  apply  to  large  tracts  of  forest. 


The  clearing,  drainage,  and  cultivation  of  land 
have  generally  favourable  effects  on  climate; 
although  plantations  are  often  beneficial  for 
shelter,  and  a  too  complete  removal  of  natural 
forest*  may  prevent  the  dejiosition  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause 
droughts,  a  result  stated  to  be  exemplified  in  some 
of  the  smaller  West  India  Islands,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  which  is  said  to  lie  manifested  on  a 
great  seal;-  in  some  sections  of  the  continent  of 
North  America. 

The  Important  and  difficult  subject  of  climate  will 
be  found  further  elucidated  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal geographical  articles  (Asia.  &c).  and  in  the 
I  articles  Atmosphere,  Geoukai'HIcaI.  DisTitinr- 

I  TION,  GLACIAL  PERIOD,  HKAI.TH  RESORTS,  HVOKO- 

I  meter,  Meteoroixh;v,  Monsoon,  Pleistocene, 
ll.WN.  Seasons,  Snow-line  ( under  article  SNOW), 
Storms,  Temperature,  Wind.  See  also  Ramsay, 

BibliiMjruphij  ami  laths  of  Cfiiiutt*  I  IS.SK),  and  the 
works  named  under  (  roll. 

Climax  (Or.,  'a  stair.'),  in  Rhetoric,  that  arti- 
fice which  consist*  in  placing  before  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  a  series  of  propositions  or  object* 
so  arranged  that  the  least  forcible  strikes  it  first, 
and  the  others  rise  by  successive  gradations  in  im- 
pressivenes*.    See  the  example  in  I  Sam.  iv.  17. 

Climbers  {Scansorr*),  an  old -fashioned  popu- 
lar title  for  several  orders  of  birds  whose  feet  are 
mainly  adapted  for  climbing.  In  many  cases  two 
toes  lire  turned  forward,  and  two  backward  :  or  it 
may  be  that  one  permanently  turned  backward  is 
joined  in  branch  grasping  by  another  reversed  for 
the  nonce.  Parrots  (Ptlttaci),  cuckoo*  ((V,w- 
morphir),  wocsljieckers  {Picarite),  Ac.  are  included 
under  this  wide  and  somewhat  inexact  title. 

CI  hulling  I*«'r«*h  {Anaha*  tcawletut),  a  bony  fish 
in  the  Acaiithoptcri  division,  famous  for  it*  peculiar 
clamliering  habit*.  It  is  a  native  of  riven*  and 
ponds  in  most  part*  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  alsuit 
six  inches  long,  ami  in  general  form  somewhat  re- 
semble* a  |iereh.  That  this  fish  climU  trees,  has 
Ihh!ii  asserted  by  observers  whose  veracity  and 
accuracy  cannot  "easily  lie  questioned;  yet  others, 
who  have  enjoyed  ample  opportunity  of  observa- 
tion, express  great  doubt  concerning  this  habit. 
According  to  circumstantial  accounts,  the  fish  sus- 
pends itself  by  its  spiny  gill-covers,  and  by  fixing 
it*  anal  fin  in  cavities  of  the  liark,  urges  it*  way 
upwards  by  distending  and  contracting  it*  body. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  it  often  lenves  imjoIs  when 
they  are  in  danger  of  lieing  dried  up,  ancl  travels  in 
search  of  water.    Though  these  fish  are  sometimes 


Climbing  Perch. 


compelled  in  their  distress  to  travel  by  day.  and 
have  been  met  in  the  glare  of  noon  toiling  along  a 
dusty  road,  their  migrations  are  generally  performed 
at  night  or  in  early  morning,  whilst  the  grass  is 
still  wet  with  dew.'  This  restless  fish  is  aided  in 
its  peregrinations  out  of  water  by  an  accessory 
labyrinthine  respiratory  cavity,  in  which  water  may 
lie  retained  for  a  considerable  time.  Climbing 
perches  are  plentiful  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  boat- 
men have  been  known  to  keep  them  for  five  or 
six  days  in  an  earthen  pot  without  water,  using 
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daily  what  they  wanted,  ami  finding  them  as 
lively  as  when  just  caught.  Some  related  forms, 
such  as  the  walking  fish  ( Ophiocephalus ),  exhibit  to 
a  less  marked  degree  the  name  power  of  living 
out  of  water.  Closely  related  also  is  tlie  Chinese 
Maeropod,  not  unfrequently  kept  for  its  Inanity  in 
aquaria.  Manv  of  the  genera  make  nests  for  the 
eggs,  over  which  the  males  frequently  keep  guard. 

Climbing:  Plants,  or  Climbers,  are.  in  the 
most  extensive  ami  popular  sense  of  the  term,  those 
plants  which,  having  weak  stems,  seek  supisirt 
from  other  objects,  chiefly  from  oilier  plants,  in 
order  to  ascend  from  the  ground.  This,  however,  is 
accomplished  in  very  dillerent  ways.  Some  clitnh 
by  means  of  small  root  like  jinK-esnw  growing  from 
the  stem,  a*  the  ivy  ;  others  by  means  of  hooks  (e.g. 
Cleavers,  q.v. );  others  again  twining  round  their 
support- -e.g.  hop,  convolvulus,  &c.;  and  others,  the 
most  evolved,  by  help  of  sensitive  organs,  which 
are  branches  or  leaves  or  leaf  stalks  more  or  less 
modified.  The  subject  of  climbing  plants  has  been 
worked  out  with  peculiar  fullness  and  interest  in 
Darwin's  classical  monograph.  See  also  the  sec- 
tion Movements  of  Plants  in  the  article  Plants, 
in  this  work;  also  the  articles  Clematis,  Con- 
volvulus, Honeysuckle,  Hoi-,  Ivv,  Lianas, 
Passionflower,  Vine,  Ac. 

Clinical  Medicine  (fir.  Mine,  'a  bed')  is 
that  department  of  the  art  which  is  occupied  with 
the  investigation  of  disease*  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  ;  and  a  clinical  lecture  is  one  delivered  to 
students  there.  So  with  clinical  surgery.  Clinical 
baptism  is  baptism  administered  to  sick  or  dying 
persons  on  their  sick  lied  :  a  clinical  convert  is  one 
converted  on  his  death-lted. 

Clillker*  the  name  given  to  the  scales  or  globules 
of  black  oxide  of  iron,  obtained  from  red -not  iron 
under  the  blows  of  a  hammer.  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  the  slags  of  iron -furnaces.  Bv  geologists 
the  cindery-like  masses  which  form  the  crust  of 
some  lava-tlows  are  termed  clinkers. 

^     CHnkcr-bnilt«nrCLENrnER-MuiLT.  See  Boat. 

Clinkstone*  or  Phonoi.ITE,  is  a  greenish  gray 
or  brownish  compactor  very  finely  crystalline  igne- 
ous rock,  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  split  into 
hIhIis,  which  are  now  and  then  thin  enough  to  lie 
used  for  roofing  purposes.  This  structure  is  ilue  to 
the  parallel  arrangement  of  plate  like  or  tabular 
crystals  of  sauidine  felspar.  The  slalw  give  a 
metallic  ring  or  '  clink  '  when  struck  with  a  hammer, 
whence  its  name.  Its  essential  mineral  components 
are  sauidine  and  uepheline,  but  other  minerals, 
such  as  augite  or  hornblende,  leucite  and  mag- 
netite, are  usually  present.  The  rock  has  often  a 
porphyritic  structure. 

Clinom  eter,  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  amount  of  dip  or  angle  of  inclination  of 
a  stratum.  There  are  various  kinds  in  use.  but  the 
simplest  consists  of  a  strip  of  wood  upon  which  is 
mounted  a  graduated  arc  with  a  pendulum.  When 
this  instrument  is  held  horizontally,  the  pendulum 
points  to  zero ;  when  it  is  held  in  a  slanting  jiosi- 
tion,  the  pendulum  shows  the  nnmlier  of  degrees 
that  the  upper  edge  or  the  liase  of  the  strip  deviates 
from  hori/outality.  The  most  useful  form  of  clino- 
meter is  that  which  is  combined  with  a  compass  - 
both  these  instrument*  lieing  required  in  geological 
oltservatiotis. 

Clinton,  ( I  )  capital  of  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron 
railroad  bridge,  4000  feet  long,  tM»  miles  SSK.  of 
Dubuque  by  rail.  It  has  numerous  mills,  foundries, 
and  factories,  and  a  trade  in  lumlicr  and  grain. 
Pop.  (1870  )  0129;  (1890)  13,619.— (2)  A  town  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Nashua  Kiver,  45  miles  W. 
of  Boston  by  rail.    It  has  large  manufactures  of 


ginghams  ami  plaids,  carpets,  combs,  and  machin- 
ery. Pop.  (1890)  10,424.— (3)  A  post- village  of 
Oneida  county,  New  York,  9  miles  WSW.  of 
Utica,  is  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College  (1812),  a 
Presbyterian  foundation,  with  about  100  students, 
and  of  several  other  noteworthy  educational  insti- 
tutions.   Pop.  (1890)  1269. 

Clinton,  a  distinguished  American  family,  ~ 
descended  from  Charles  Clinton,  who  was  Isirn  in 
Ireland  in  Hi'.M).  settled  in  New  York  state  in  1731, 
ami  dies!  then;  in  1773.  —  His  third  son,  James,  Isirn 
in  1730.  served  with  distinction  against  the  French, 
and  as  brigadier  general  t«sik  ftA.i  t  in  several  o|>cra 
tions  during  the  War  of  Indc|>endence.  He  dieil  tn 
1812.-  His  brother,  (Jeokoe,  Wu  in  1739,  studied 
law,  and  Inun  176S  sat  in  the  New  York  assembly  ; 
in  1775  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  second 
Continental  Congress,  and  in  1776  he  was  appointed 
general  of  militia,  serving  against  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  on  the  Hudson.  In  1777  he  was  chosen 
first  governor  of  New  York,  to  which  post  he  was 
re-elected  from  1780  to  1795,  and  in  1801  ;  and  to 
him  was  due  the  first  conception  of  the  Krie  Canal. 
In  1804  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  I'nited 
Stales,  ami  in  that  office  he  died  at  Washington, 
2oth  April  1812.- James  s  son,  Dk  Witt,  born  in 
1769,  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1788, 
and  was  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  then  gover- 
nor, from  1790  to  179T).  He  sat  in  the  state  legis- 
lature ( 1797)  and  in  the  state  senate  ( 1798-1802) ; 
and  in  1802  he  was  elected  to  the  I'nited  States 
senate,  but  resigned  in  the  same  year  on  being 
apjM>inted  mayor  of  New  York  by  his  uncle.  In 
this  office  he  continued,  save  for  two  short  inter- 
vals, until  1815,  holding  other  np|Miintments  at  the 
same  time  ;  he  was  defeated  by  Madison  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1812.  It  was  he  who  pressed 
the  adoption  of  the  Krie  Canal  scheme  ;  the  bill  wan 
passed  and  (  linton  elected  governor  of  the  state  in 
1817,  and  in  1825  he  o]>ened  the  canal.  He  was 
several  times  re  elected  in  spite  of  the  untiring 
efforts  of  his  jHiliticnl  opponents,  and  diet]  in  office 
at  Albany,  llth  February  1828.  He  published  a 
number  of  addresses,  some  literary  ami  historical, 
which  will  lie  found  in  his  Life  bv  Campbell 
( 1849). 

Clinton.  Sir  Henry,  British  general,  Ikuti 
alsiut  1738,  wa*  the  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Clinton, 
colonial  governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  afterwards 
of  New  York.  He  first  entered  the  New  York 
militia,  was  gazetted  to  the  Guards  in  1751,  served 
with  conspicuous  gallantry  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  promoted  colonel  in  1762  and  major-general  in 
1772.  Fmm  1772  to  1784  he  sat  in  parliament  in 
the  interest  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Sent  to  America  in  1775.  he  fought  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  in  1776  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Charleston, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  knighted  for  his  services 
under  Howe.  'After  Burgoyne's  surrender  in  1778, 
Clinton  succeeded  Howe  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  in  North  America,  which  he  at  once  con- 
centrated in  New,  York.  In  1780  he  captured 
Charleston  and  the  entire  southern  army;  but  after 
Cornwallis'  capitulation  at  York  town  in  1781, 
Clinton  resigned  his  command  and  returned  to 
England,  where  in  1783  he  published  a  ,\<trratiee 
of  the  campaign.  In  1794  he  was  np|s>jnted  gover- 
nor of  Gibraltar,  and  died  there,  23d  Deeeinlver 
1795.  His  two  sons  ls>th  nine  to  lie  generals  in 
the  army  and  G.C.B's,  the  younger  being  one  of 
1  Wellington's  favourite  officers. 

Clinton.  Henry  Fynes,  a  great  classical 
scholar,  was  horn  January  14,  1781,  at  Gamston,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  He  was  educated  at  Southwell, 
Westminster,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1803.  He  represented  Aid- 
borough  in  parliament  from  1806  till  1826.  He 
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died  at  Welwyn,  Octolier  24,  1852.  His  great 
works  on  Greek  and  Roman  chronology  are  un- 
likely ever  to  be  tMi|>er»eded  or  forgotten.  These 
are  the  F<uti  Htiltnici  ( 1824-34 ),  and  Fiuti  Rwuuii 
(1S45-30). 

Clinton  Group,  name  given  in  North  America 
to  a  subdivision  of  the  Cpper  Silurian  strata. 

Clio,  in  Greek  Mythology,  the  Muse  of  History 
and  Epic  Poetry.  She  was  represented  an  sitting 
with  a  half  opened  scroll  in  her  hand,  and  a  casket 
for  holding  manuscript*  at  her  feet.    See  Ml  ses. 

Clio,  a  genus  of  shell-less  pelagic  molluscs  in  the 
class  of  Pteropods.  They  occur  in  myriad  swarms 
in  northern  ( (.-'.  ImrtalU)  and  mm  them  (  V.  australis) 
seas,  and  along  with  such  related  forms  as  l.imm-ihn 
form  the  principal  part  of  the.  food  of  borne  species  of 
whales.  The  whalers  rightly  call  it  'whales'  food.'  \ 
The  whale  has  simply  to  swim  through  a  shoal  with 
its  mouth  open  to  engulf  thousands.  Clio  is  a  small 
animal  of  a  spindle  shape,  towards  an  inch  in  length, 
with  distinct  head,  bearing  six  tentacle-like  pro- 
which  are  sensitive  and  glandular,  and  in 
part  used  for  laying  hold  of  the  prey  of  small 
animals,  it  is  active  in  habit,  rising  to  the  surface 
when  calm,  or  as  rapidly  sinking  again.  It  swims 
by  means  of  two  locomotor  expansions  of  the  '  foot.' 
S««e  Ptkropoda. 

Clipper  i*  a  name  familiarly  given  to  a  sailing- 
ship  built  expressly  for  speed.  Aberdeen  was  long 
celebrated  for  building  swift  lea-clippers,  which 
since  I860  have  lieen  gradually  superseded  by 
steamers.  The  Kaltiinore  clippers  were  also  famous. 
As  to  the  possible  rate  of  speed,  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  Lightning,  built  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  1854,  | 
during  a  vovage  from  Melbourne  to  Liverpool  ran  I 
2550  English  miles  in  one  week,  or  at  the  rale  of 
about  15£  mile*  an  hour  during  the  whole  period. 

Clipping  the  Coin.  Sec  Coining. 

Clitheroe,  a  municiiial  lioroiigh  in  Luicashirc, 
on  the  left  liank  of  the  Kibble,  35  miles  N.  of  Man- 
chester, and  2*25  NNW.  of  London  by  rail.  It  lies 
on  a  low  eminence  of  carboniferous  limestone,  at 
the  liaac  of  I'endle  Hill,  which  is  1831  feet  high. 
Clitheroe  has  cotton  and  paper  mills,  and  extensive 
lime -quarries  arc  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  ruined  castle,  founded  by  Hol>crt  de  Lacy  in 
the  later  part  of  the  12th  century,  was  dismantled 
by  the  parliamentarians  in  104»"  The  free  gram- 
mar school  dates  from  1 554.  About  4  miles  south- 
west of  Clitheroe  lies  Stonyhurst  College  (q.v. ). 
Clitheroe  has  been  a  liorongh  since  about  12K0. 
Till  1832  it  returned  two  mcml»era  to  parliament ; 
till  1885,  one.  Pop.  (1851)  7244;  (1881)  10,176; 
( 1891 )  10.815.  See  W  hi  taker's  History  of  Whallcy 
and  Ulitfurnc  ( 1801  ;  4th  cd.  1872-76).* 

Clive.  Carouse,  novelist,  was  bom  in  London, 
24th  June  1801,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Meysev- 
Wigley,  M.  P.  for  Worcester.  In  1840  she  married 
the  Kev.  Archer  ('live:  and,  for  several  years  a 
great  invaliil,  slie  died,  through  her  dress  catching 
lire,  at  Whitfield,  Hereford,  13th  'July  1873.  Be- 
tween 1840  and  1872  she  published  eight  volumes 
of  poems  by  'V.',  but  she  is  l>est  known  by  Paul 
Ft  troll  (1855),  a  really  strong  sensation  novel, 
much  sujwrior  to  It 7m/  Paul  Fcrro/l  killed  his 
Wifr  ( 1800). 

Cllvc,  KlTTY,  comic  actress,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1711,  the  daughter  of  William  Kaftor,  a 
Jacobite  lawyer  from  Kilkenny.  She  came  out  at 
Drury  Lane  als>ut  1728,  and  chiefly  at  Drury  Lane 
she  continued  to  play  till  176'J,  when  she  quitt<Hl 
the  stage,  and  retired  to  Twickenham.  About  1731 
she  had  married  George  Clive,  a  Imrrister,  but  they 
soon  parted.  She  died  at  Little  Strawlierrv  Hill, 
6th  December  1785.  Garrick,  Handel,  Horace 
Walpole,  and  Dr  Johnson  all  liked  her,  the  last 


remarking  to  Bos  well  that  '  in  the  sprightliness  of 
humour  he  never  hat!  seen  her  equalled.'  And  of 
him  she  said  :  *  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr  Johnson  ;  he 
always  entertains  me.'  See  her  Life  by  Percy 
Fitzgerald  (1888). 

Clive,  Koukrt,  the  creator  of  our  Indian  empire, 
was  born  at  the  manor  house  of  Styche,  near 
Market- Drayton,  20th  Septemlier  1725.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  thirteen  children  ;  his  father,  a  lawyer 
and  small  landowner,  of  a  very  old  Shropshire 
family.  The  ls»y  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle  near 
Eccles.  There,  and  at  all  his  four  schools — Lostock, 
Market  Drayton,  Merchant  Taylors',  ami  Hemel- 
Hontjwtead — he  proved  a  much  lielter  lighter  than 
scholar,  a  thorough  young  dare-devil  ;  and  in  1743 
he  was  packed  oil  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  service 
of  'John  Com|»iny.'  He  reached  Madras  penniless, 
and  the  drudgery  of  his  life  there  moved  him  to 
suicide.  But  the"  pistol  snaiqted  twice,  and  he  Hung 
it  from  him,  exclaiming:  '  It  appears  I  am  destined 
for  something  ;  I  will  live.' 

The  capture  of  Madras  by  the  French  (1746), 
Clive's  escape  thence  to  Fort  St  David  (the  scene 
of  his  gallant  duel  with  the  card -sharper  I,  his  share 
in  it*  defence,  in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Pondicherry 
(1748),  and  in  the  storming  of  Devikota  (1740) — 
these  events  bring  us  up  to  the  August  of  1751, 
and  (live  s  daring  dash  upon  Arcot.  He  seized  it, 
and  held  it*  enormous  citadel  for  eleven  whole 
weeks  against  7000  natives  and  120  French  soldiers. 
His  own  little  force  was  reduced  to  SO  Englishmen 
and  120  sepoys  (splendid  fellows  these)  ;  but,  after 
a  last  desperate  assault,  the  siege  was  raised  ( 14th 
Novemlier),  and  Clive  followed  up  his  success  by 
the  victories  of  Ami  and  Kaveripak,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Kovilam  and  Chingalpat. 

In  February  1753  he  married  Margaret  Maskelyne, 
sister  to  the  astronomer,  and  immediately  after 
sailed  with  her  for  England,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  diamond  hilled  sword,  cleared  his 
father's  estate  from  encumbrances,  stood  for  St 
Michaels,  but  was  unseated,  and  otherwise  got 
through  a  very  fair  fortune. 

So  in  Octolier  1755  he  was  back  in  India,  and  a 
twelvemonth  later  was  summoned,  with  Admiral 
Watson,  from  Madras,  to  avenge  the  atrocity  of 
the  Black  Hole.  Calcutta  was  sisin  retaken ; 
Chandernagore,  the  French  settlement,  captured  ; 
and  at  Plasaey,  on  23d  June  1757,  Clive's  3200  men 
(two-thirds  of  them  sepoys)  encountered  Suraj  ml 
Dowlah's  50,000  with  40  to  50  French  gunners. 
The  battle  t<s>k  eight  hours  to  win,  that  truly 
'decisive  battle  of  the  world.'  But  its  lustre  was 
sullied  by  the  only  two  blots  on  Clive's  memory. 
In  his  dealings  with  Mir  Jallier,  the  would-l>e  next 
nawab  of  Bengal,  he  hod  imposed  on  a  go-between, 
the  merchant  Omichand,  with  a  fictitious  treaty, 
to  which  he  had  forged  his  colleague  Watson's 
signature  ;  and  now  from  Mir  Jallier  he  accepted  a 
present  of  upwards  of  A'200,000.  Both  actions  are 
defended  by  Malcolm,  both  sternly  condemned  by 
Macaulay  and  Malleson. 

For  three  years  sole  ruler  in  all  but  name  of 
Bengal,  Clive,  in  1700,  with  a  fortune  of  more  than 
£40,000  a  year,  returned  to  England,  to  be  hailed 
by  Pitt  as  'a  heaven-bom  general;'  in  India  he 
was  known  as  .SaOat  Jung,  '  the  daring  in  war.'  In 
1761  he  entered  parliament  as  meml-cr  for  Shrews- 
bury ;  in  1762  was  raisin!  to  the  Irish  peerage  as 
Baron  Clive  of  Plassey  ;  in  1764  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  But  meanwhile  in  India  the 
Company's  affairs,  through  the  dishonesty  of  its 
servants,  high  and  low,  hail  fallen  into  the  utmost 
disorder ;  and  Clive  was  the  only  man  who  could  set 
them  right.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  May  1765, 
ami  at  once  applied  himself  wisely  and  firmly  to 
reform  the  civil  service  and  re  establish  military 
discipline.    This  second  governorship,  lasting  but 
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twentv-two  months,  murks  the  beginning  of  our 
Indian  administration,  as  Plassey  of  our  military 
supremacy. 

Early  in  1767  Clive  quitted  India,  never  to 
return ;  in  all  he  had  spent  there  less  than  a  dozen 
years.  This  time  he  came  hack  to  England  poorer 
than  when  he  last  left  it ;  hut  this  time  he  came 
hack  to  encounter  a  storm  of  obloquy.  The  energy 
with  which  he  had  cleansed  that  Augean  stable 
had  raised  up  a  host  of  influential  enemies,  who 
employed  their  influence  to  gratify  their  enmity, 
to  stir  up  ill-feeling  against  liim.  His  early  pro- 
ceedings in  India  were  in  1772  made  the  subject  of 
animadversion  in  parliament,  and  next  year  matter 
for  the  inquiry  of  a  select  committee.  He  was 
examined  and  cross-examined  more  like  a  sheep- 
stealer  than  the  Baron  of  Plassey.  Indignation  at 
treatment  so  unmerited  found  vent  at  last  in  the 
exclamation  :  1  By  heaven,  Mr  Chairman,  at  this 
moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own  moderation.' 
The  censure  implied  in  the  ultimate  resolution  was 
hardly  wiped  out  by  its  rider,  that  he  'did  at  the 
same  time  render  great  and  meritorious  services  to 
his  country'  1 21st  May  1 773 >.  Sickness,  opium, 
mental  depression— on  22d  Noveml*er  1774  Clive 
died  by  his  own  hand.  He  is  buried  in  the  church 
of  Mofeton  Sav,  the  parish  that  gave  him  birth. 

Clive' s  eldest  son,  Edward  (1754-1839),  was 
governor  of  Madras  1798-1803,  and  in  1804  was 
made  Earl  of  Powis,  having  in  17H4  married  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Herbert  Earl  of  Powis. 

See  Abcot,  Duplkix,  India  ;  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Life 
of  Clire  (3  vols,  l&itit,  with  Macaulav'a  omv  thereon; 
two  works  by  Malleaon  (1882  and  1893);  Sir  Charles 
Wilson's  Clive  (1890);  Sir  A.  J.  Arhuthnot's  Ch,r 
(18y»);  and  Browning's  Drama  tie  Id'iH*  (2d  scries, 
1880 ).  For  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  manner  and 
place  of  Clive's  death,  whether  hy  penknife,  razor,  pistol, 
or  poison  ;  whether  at  his  mansion  in  Berkeley  Square,  or 
his  Shropshire  seat,  Walcot  Park,  »co  Horace  \\  alpole's 
iMtert  to  the  Countes*  of  0**nr>i  ( i.  155 ) ;  the  Gentleman  t 
Maimtine  for  September  181K.  p.  227  ;  and  several  articles 
in  Note*  and  Qutrin  for  1S88. 

Cloaca*  in  Zoology,  the  technical  name  for  the 
common  terminal  chamber  into  which  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  the  genital  and  the  urinary  ducts,  all 
open.  A  cloaca]  chaml>er  and  a|»erture  occurs  in 
many  fishes,  in  all  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
and  in  the  three  lowest  mnmmals.  In  all  other 
mammals  the  urinogenital  orifice  is  indei>endent  of 
the  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  anus. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  the  most  important  of  the 
sewers  of  ancient  Rome,  according  to  tradition,  con- 
structed by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  to  drain  olf  the  stagnant  waters  of  the 
Velahra,  a  swampy  land  ltetween  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills  on  which  the  Forum  ana  Circus 
Maximus  also  sto»*l.  Hunuing  from  the  valley  of 
the  Subura,  under  tlie  Forum  along  the  Velabrum, 
it  opened  into  the  Tilier  in  an  archway  still  1 1  feet 
wide  by  12  feet  high,  consisting  of  three  concentric 
arches,  built  of  large  blocks  of  peperino  stone,  fixed 
together  without  cement,  of  the  uniform  size  of 
rather  more  than  5  feet  5  inches  long  anil  3  feet 
high.  The  sewer  was  flushed  by  a  continual  stream 
of  superfluous  water  from  the  aqueducts.  Large 
portions  of  this  arid  of  the  other  cloaca?  remain 
entire  after  two  thousand  years,  but  the  grenter 
part  is  buried,  bv  the  accumulation  of  soil,  at  a 
considerable  depth  lielow  the  present  level  of  the 
streets.  During  the  Republic,  the  surveillance 
of  the  Roman  cloaca*  was  one  of  the  duties  per- 
formed bv  the  censors.  The  rloara  maxima  was 
repaired  by  Cato  and  his  colleague  in  the  censor- 
ship. Agrippa,  when  fedile,  obtained  praise  for  his 
exertions  in  cleansing  and  repairing  the  cloaca.*, and 
is  recorded  to  have  passed  through  them  in  a  ls>at. 
Under  the  empire,  ollicers  called  euratores  cloa- 


carum  urbis  were  appointed  for  their  supervision. 
So  thoroughly  was  the  city  undermined  by  these 
large  sewers  that  Pliny  calls  it  urbs permit*,  a  city 
suspended  in  the  air. — Cloacina  ('The  Purifier  ) 
was  a  surname  of  the  goddess  Venus  at  Rome. 

Clocks.  Bee  Horology. 

<  lodius.  See  Cicero. 

Cloy  Almanac*  the  name  given  in  England 
to  a  primitive  kind  of  calendar  or  almanac,  called 
also  a  '  rim  stock  '  and  *  prime 
statf.'  In  Scandinavia  it  was 
called  a  '  Runic  staff,'  from  the 
Runic  characters  used  in  its 
numerical  notation.  It  was 
generally  of  wood  ( whence  its 
name  of  '  clog  '—i.e.  log  or 
block),  of  alwut  8  inches  in 
length,  but  was  sometimes  of 
brass,  of  bone,  or  of  horn. 
When  of  wood  it  was  most 
commonly  of  box  ;  but  elm,  fir, 
and  oak  were  also  employed. 
"This  almanac,' says  Dr  Plot, 
in  his  Natural  History  of 
Staffordshire,  written  in  1686, 
when  it  was  still  in  use  among 
the  common  people  of  that 
county,  'is  usually  a  square 
piece  of  wood,  containing  three 
months  on  each  of  the  four 
edges.  The  number  of  days  in 
them  are  expressed  by  notches : 
the  first  day  by  a  notch  with  a 
itatulous  stroke  turned  up  from 
it,  and  every  seventh  by  a  large- 
sized  notch.  Some  are  perfect, 
containing  the  dominical  let  ters 
as  well  as  the  prime  and  marks 
for  the  feasts,  engraven  upon 
them,  and  such  are  our  prime 
staves  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford  :  others  imper- 
fect, having  only  the  prime  and  immovable  feasts 
on  them,  and  "such  are  all  those  I  met  with  in 
Staffordshire.'  The  marks  on  the  left  side,  in  the 
figure,  indicate  the  golden  numbers  of  a  cycle  show- 
ing the  new  moons  throughout  the  year.  On  the 
right  side  against  the  6tn  January  is  a  star,  the 
symbol  of  Epiphany  ;  against  the  13th  St  Hilary  is 
shown  by  the  bishop's  double  cross  ;  25th,  conver- 
sion of  St  Paul,  by  an  axe.  The  mark  against  the 
first  notch  (or  New-year's  Day)  symltolises  the  Cir- 
cumcision of  our  Lord.  Christmas  was  marked  by 
a  horn,  the  sign  of  health-drinking—>u>r7f»«  eornua 
ex/umrienda,  as  Dr  Plot  quotes.  Examples  of  the 
clog  almanac  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum 
(one  cut  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century )  ;  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  the 
Bcslleian  Library  at  Oxford  ;  in  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  in  the  Cheetham  Library,  at  Man- 
chester. It  is  descril»ed  bv  the  Swedish  historian, 
(Mans  Magnus,  in  the  16th  century  ;  and  hy  the 
Danish  antiquasy,  Olaus  Wormius,  in  the  1 7th 
century.  Some  of  the  clog  almanacs  show  a 
peculiar  numerical  notation.  The  first  four  digits 
are  marked  hy  dots  ;  the  fifth,-  by  a  sign  like  the 
Roman  numeral  V  ;  the  next  four,  by  this  Bign  and 
additional  dots  ;  and  the  tenth,  by  the  sign  + .  See 
Chamliere's  Book  of  Days. 

Clobber*  a  decayed  episcopal  citv  of  County 
Tyrone,  on  the  Blackwater,  15  miles  SSE.  of 
Omagh.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  see  u<  now 
united  to  that  of  Armagh.  The  cathedral  and 
episcopal  palace  are  handsome  edifices  ;  hut,  though 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  the  place  is  now 
a  mere  village.    Pop.  225. 

Clogs  are  a  sort  of  shoes,  the  uppers  of  which 
are  leather  and  the  soles  of  wood  (specially  -m— 
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wood);  much  used  in  the  north  of  England  and 
south-west  of  Scotland,  specially  in  winter. 
^     Cloisonne*.  See  Enamel. 

Cloister  (Fr.  clottre,  clauatrum,  «an  enclosure'), 
a  covered  passage  or  ambulatory  running  round 


Clowtcr,  Kilconnel  Abbey. 


the  walls  of  certainportions  of  monastic  and  colle- 
giate buildings.  The  cloister  usually  surrounded 
or  ran  along  three  or  four  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
area,  which  was  called  the  eloiater  garth,  generally 
situated  on  the  south  or  sunny  side  of  the  church, 
as  shown  under  Church  in  the  ground-plan  of 
Durham  cathedral.  That  of  Salisbury,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  105  feet  square.  The 
roof  of  the  cloister,  which  was  often  vaulted,  was 
sup|»orted  on  the  side  next  to  the  quadrangle  by 
pillars  and  arches,  which  were  frequently  occu- 
pied by  tracerv-.  The  upper  portions  of  these 
arches  above  tlie  mullions  were  often  glazed  ;  and 
sometimes  latterly  even  the  whole  arches,  so  that 
they  became  a  row  of  windows,  as  at  Gloucester. 
Cloisters  were  used  for  exercise  and  recreation  by 
the  inmates  of  the  religious  houses.  Occasionally, 
when  wholly  glazed,  they  had  cells  or  stalls  for 
study  on  the  inner  side ;  and  very  frequently  a 
stone  liench  may  still  be  seen,  which  runs  along  the 
same  side.  Many  of  the  larger  monasteries  had 
more  cloisters  than  one  ;  and  so  characteristic  were 
they  of  the  religious  houses,  that  the  term  cloister 
came  to  lie  used  in  a  general  sense  for  the  whole 
establishment,  which  is  still  the  sense  of  the  word 
kloster  in  German.    See  Monastery. 

ClonakiltV*  a  seaport  of  County  Cork,  at  the 
head  of  Clonakiltv  Bay,  39  miles  SW"  of  Cork,  with 
several  com  and  llax  mills,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain.  There  are  '  druidical '  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood.    Pop.  3276. 

Clones,  a  town  of  County  Monaghan,  94  miles 
NW.  of  Dublin  by  rail,  with' spade  manufactories, 
corn  mills,  and  the  remains  of  an  abbey  and  of  a 
round  tower.    Pop.  2016. 

Clonfprt,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of  Ireland, 
is  in  the  extreme  east  of  Count v  Gal  way,  and  has 
now  a  population  of  2200.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  in  the  6th  century,  and  ceased  to  tie  a 
separate  Anglican  one  in  1602,  lieing  ultimately 
incorporated  with  Killaloe ;  but  it  is  still  the  see 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  There  is  another 
Clonfert,  a  parUh  in  County  Cork. 

Clonmel'*  a  municipal  lmrough  in  Tinperary 
and  Waterford  counties,  on  the  Suir,  135  miles  S\Y. 
of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  has  Hour-mills,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce,  esjieeially  butter.  In  1650 
Cromwell  besieged  the  town,  ami  demolished  the 
castle.  Clonmel  gave  birth  to  Sterne  and  Ladv 
Blessington,  and  was  the  chief  scene  of  Smith 
O  nricnns  attempted  rising  in  1848.  Till  1885  it 
sent  a  member  to  parliament.   Here  Bianconi  ( q.  v. ) 


first  established  his  jaunting-cars ;  and  Clonmel  is 
still  a  great  tourist  centre    Pop.  ( 1891 )  8480. 

Clontarf",  a  town  in  C>  .inty  Dublin,  3  milen 
ENE.  of  Dublin  city.  It  is  much  frequented  for 
sea-bathing.  Here,  in  1014,  Brian  Boru  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  Danes.    Pop.  (181)1 )  5105. 

Clootz,  Jean  Baptiste  du  Val  de  Grace, 
Baron,  better  known  as  Anacharsis  Clootz,  was 
perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  the  frothy  enthu- 
siasts brought  to  the  surface  of  society  by  the 
French  Revolution.  He  was  liorn  near  Cleves  in 
1755,  and  from  his  eleventh  year  was  educated  in 
Paris.  While  still  young  lie  traversed  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Anacharsis,  lavishing  his  money 
to  promote  the  union  of  all  nations  in  one  family. 
In  the  French  Revolution  he  saw  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dreams.  He  constituted  himself  the  '  orator  of 
the  human  nice.'  and  wearied  out  the  National 
Assembly  with  his  endless  rant,  at  one  time  leading 
in  a  tatterdemalion  regiment  of  strangers  dressed  in 
the  costumes  of  different  nations,  at  another  raving 
at  Christianity  ami  preaching  in  screams  the  wor- 
ship of  Reason.  He  gave  his  vote  for  the  king's 
death  '  in  the  name  of  the  human  race.'  With  all 
its  folly  his  enthusiasm  was  honest,  and  he  was  at 
once  hated  and  feared  by  the  jealous  Rolicspierre, 
who  had  him  excluded  as  a  noble  from  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  at  last  involved  him  in  St  Just's  im- 
peachment of  Hebert  and  his  adherents.  He  was 
guillotined,  March  23,  1794,  preaching  materialism 
to  the  last,  ami  protesting  against  his  sentence,  as 
usual,  'in  the  name  of  the  human  race.'  Of  his 
absurd  books,  may  be  named  :  Certitude  de*  Preurea 
du  Mvltuiiimi'dixinr  ( Loud.  1780),  L'Ortiteur  du 
Genre  Huumin  ( 1791 ),  and  liuxe  Conatit utiuuitcllt 1  de 
la  Rcpublique  du  Genre.  Hit  ma  in  (1793).  See  his 
Life  by  Avenel  (2  vols.  Paris,  1865). 

<  lose,  in  England,  specially  the  precincts  of  a 
cathedral.  In  Scotland  the  word  means  a  narrow 
side-street,  or  a  passage  leading  to  a  court,  or  to 
the  stair  of  a  block  of  tenements. 

Close  Time,  the  time  during  which  game,  -\ 
certain  wild  birds,  salmon,  and  some  other  fish 
may  not  be  shot  or  caught,  varies  for  the  different 
animals  and  for  different  places.  Lists  of  the  dates 
may  be  found  in  such  almanacs  as  Whitaker's ; 
and  see  Wild-fowl,  Salmon,  Trout,  &c. 

Closterseven.  See  Cumberland  (Duke  of).  -\ 

Closure  (formerly  in  the  French  form  cloture),  > 
the  name  used  for  a  power  given  in  1882  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  chairman 
of  committees,  to  close  a  debate  when  it  seems 
to  him  that  the  subject  has  lieen  discussed,  ami  he 
is  authorised  to  do  mi  by  a  motion  duly  supported. 
For  the  rules  of  procedure,  see  Parliamknt. 

Clotaire  I.  [Hlothar),  son  and  successor  of  — » 
Clovis  (q.v.),  first  king  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
reigned  as  sole  king  from  558  to  561. — ClOTAIRI 
II.,  of  the  same  Merovingian  dynasty,  reigned  over 
the  Franks  thirty  years  later.    See  FRANCE. 

Cloth.  See  (tinder  Wool)  Woolen  Cloth  "A 
Manufacture  and  Worsted  Manufacture. 

Clothes-moth.   See  Moths. 

Clotho,  one  of  the  Fates.    See  Fate. 

4  lot  ho.  a  genus  of  spiders  which  spins  a  curious 
tent  for  itself  and  its  young.    See  Spiders. 

Clotilda,  St,  Wn  in  475,  was  the  daughter  of 
Chilperic,  king  of  Burgundy,  and  in  493  Dccame 
wife  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  She  was  the 
chief  means  of  securing  the  conversion  of  her 
husband  to  Christianity,  and  largely  influenced  his 
life.  After  his  death  "she  lived  a  life  of  austerity 
at  Tonrs,  where  she  died  in  545.  She  was  canon- 
ised a  few  vears  after.  Her  remains  were  buried 
in  the  church  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  and  burnt 
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at  tlie  Revolution  to  prevent  their  desecration. 
See  Life  by  Professor  Kurtli  (  Eng.  trans.  18SW). 

Cloudberry  (Jiubus  Chainarinorvs),  a  plant 
relate*!  to  the  bramble,  although  of  verv  different 
appearance,  having  a  herltaceous  single- flowered 
stem  destitute  of  prickles.  The  plant  is  of  humble 
growth,  8  to  10  inches  in  height;  the  leaves  few, 
large,  lobed,  ami  kidney-sha|»ed ;  the  flower  large 
ami  white ;  the  fruit  orange  ml,  equal  in  size  to  a 
bramble-berry,  ami  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  In  Britain  it  is  chief! v  contined  to 
elevated  moors ;  in  Norway  and  Sweden  it  in  much 
more  abundant,  and  the  fruit  is  highly  valued  and 
made  into  excellent  preserves. 

Clouds  are  masses  of  fog,  consisting  of  minute 
particles  of  water,  often  in  a  frozen  state,  floating 
in  the  atmosphere.  When  air  has  its  temperature 
lowered  below  the  saturation  point,  either  by 
ascending  and  becoming  rarer,  or  by  meeting  a 
cohler  current,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  loses  its 
gaseous  form,  and  incomes  condensed  into  minute 
specks  of  water.  It  has  I  wen  shown  hv  Dr  Aitken 
tliat  this  condensation  always  takes  place  round  a 
small  particle  of  dust.  A  cloud,  therefore,  does  not 
consist  of  vapour,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  of  very  small  drops  of  water.  How  this  water- 
dust  is  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  -whv  the 
particles  do  not  descend  as  soon  as  formed,  has 
never  ls«en  thoroughly  explained.  Professor  (I.  (I. 
Stokes  holds  that  the  rate  of  fall  is  rendered 
exceedingly  slow  by  the  friction  and  drag  of  the 
air  particles,  just  as  fine  powders  remain  siuqKwdcd 
for  a  long  time  in  liquids  of  much  less  ■pecMic 
gravity  than  themselves.  Besides,  as  Sir  J. 
Herschel  says,  ascending  air-currents  also  oppose 
the  fall  of  clouds,  for  the  air  mav  i»-  ascending 
faster  than  the  jwuticles  of  the  cloud  are  falling 
through  it ;  while  at  night,  in  the  alisence  of 
rising  currents,  clouds  often  descend  to,  and  dis- 
solve in  lower  and  warmer  levels.  The  conditions 
under  which  clouds  are  formed,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  rain,  are  more  fully  considered  under 
Evaporation,  Dkw,  Bain,  Sxow-mne  (under 
article  SNOW).  The  present  article  is  confined  to 
a  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  clouds  and  of 
the  weather  they  indicate. 

A  general  haze  of  precipitated  vapour  covering 
the  sky.  and  coming  down  to  the  earth,  is  termed  a 
Fii</  or  Mist  :  and  the  term  cloud  is  usually  eon- 
lined  to  masses  of  fog  floating  in  the  higher  regions, 
and  not  descending  to  the  ground.  They  arc  mostly 
within  a  mile  of  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  few  are 
more  than  six  miles  above  it.  From  olwervations 
made  at  I'psala  in  Sweden,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  are  three  principal  cloud  lavers :  the  low 
clouds  at  from  2000  to  6000  feet ;  'middle  clouds. 
12.000  to  lo.OOO  feet  ;  and  high  clouds,  20,000  to 
27.000  feet.  These  three  layers  are  found  at 
apparently  much  the  same  heights  all  over  the 
earth.  Clouds  spread  and  move  with  the  wind  in 
varied,  often  grand  forms ;  they  are  generally 
disposed  in  Is-ds  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface ; 
vertical  clouds  occur  rarely,  if  at  all. 

Mr  Luke  Howard's  classification  of  clouds,  pro- 
posed in  1802.  into  three  primary  forms— Cirrus 
(Cir.),  Cumulus  (Cum. ),  and  Stratus  (Str. ) ;  three 
intermediate  -  Cirro-cumulus  ( Cir.-c),  Cirro-stratus 
(Cir.  s. ),  and  Cumulo  stratus  (Cum. -s. );  and  one 
compound  form,  Nimbus  ( Nim. )  —  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  has  l»ecn  shown  by  the  Hon. 
Balph  At»ercromhy  and  others  to  hold  gtxsl  in  all 
climates  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

Cirrus,  or  curl  cloud,  consists  of  parallel,  curling, 
flexuous,  diverging,  and  partly  straight  fibres, 
increasing  in  any  or  in  all  directions  by  elongation, 
branching,  or  addition  of  new  fibres.     It  is  the 


highest  and  least  dense  of  clouds  ;  varies  most  in 
extent,  direction,  and  shape  ;  retains  longest  its 
varied  outlines ;  and  is  the  longest  illuminated 
after  sunset  and  Isdore  sunrise.  It  has  l>een  com- 
pared to  a  mare's  or  cat's  tail,  a  lock  of  hair,  tine 


Cirrus. 


trellis-work,  or  thin  silvery  streaks,  and  it  may 
cover  all  the  sky.  Threads  and  groups  of  Cir., 
during  gentle  wind  after  severe  weather,  presage 
serene  settled  weather.  But  after  a  long  tract  of 
fair  days,  whitish  filaments  or  parallel  ItandsofCir. 
crossing  the  skv,  with  the  ends  converging  by  per- 
■pective  in  each  horizon,  foretell  a  change  to  wet ; 
they  move  with  the  upper  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  generally  indicate  hv  this  motion  a 
change  of  wind  long  before  it  is  felt  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Cir.,  being  so  high,  consists  of  minute  ice 
crystals,  whose  refractions  and  reflections  produce 
the  halos,  corona-,  and  mock  suns  and  moons  almost 
restricted  to  this  cloud  and  its  derivatives  the 
Cir.-s.  and  Cir.-c.  Cir.,  especially  with  line  tails, 
varying  much  in  a  few  hours,  presages  rain  or 
snow,  and  windy  variable  weather. 

Cumulus,  ball  of  cotton,  day  or  summer  cloud, 
cousi-ts  of  dense,  convex,  hemispherical,  or  conical 
heaps  of  small  roundish  clouds,  piled  or  stacked 
on  each  other.    The  heaps  enlarge  upwards  from  a 


Cumulus. 


horizontal  Iwse,  and  have  rounded  or  rocky  tops  ; 
they  sometimes  unite  into  stupendous  white-topped 
mountains.  It  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
vapour  in  local  ascending  columns  of  air.  ami  is 
generally  at  from  4000  to  0000  feet  elevation. 
Cumuli  often  ls'giti  after  sunrise  as  a  few  scattered 
■pecks  in  the  clear  sky  ;  these  specks  enlarge  and 
unite  to  form  clouds,  which  nearly  cover  the  sky  in 
the  afternoon,  ami  generally  decrease  and  vanish 
aliout  sunset ;  but  rain  follows  if  they  increase  in 
number  and  darkness  in  the  evening.    Cum.,  of 
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pleasing  forms,  dispositions,  and  colours,  and  of 
moderate  size,  presages  line  dry  warm  and  calm 
days ;  hut  cold,  rain,  and  tempest  follow  dark, 
ahrupt.  dense,  shaggy  Cum.,  covering  the  sky,  and 
rolling  on  each  other.  Hemispherical,  silver)' 
white  Cum.  presage*  thunder. 

Stratus,  fall  or  night-cloud,  the  lowest  of  clouds, 
ia  a  widely  extended,  horizontal  sheet,  of  varied 
thickness,  seldom  rising  above  4000  feet,  and  often 
quite  close  to  the  earth's  surface.    It  is  common  in 


Stratus. 


summer  and  nuttimn,  often  from  sunset  to  sunrise, 
and  is  densest  at  or  after  midnight.  It  arises  in 
calm  clear  evenings,  after  warm  <lay»,  from  the 
sinking  and  flattening  out  of  Cum.,  from  the  cool- 
ing of  moist  air  on  damp  ground,  marshes,  lakes, 
rivers,  or  from  the  cooling  of  moist  air  mixed  with 
smoke  enveloping  great  cities.  From  a  height  it  is 
seen  spreading  around  like  a  sea,  and  creeping  tip 
hillsides.  After  sunrise  it  rises  higher,  sometimes 
forming  Cum.,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappear- 
ing |  but  it  may  quietly  accumulate  in  luyers,  and 
'ih-.  omw  Nim. 

Cirrn  cumulus,  or  sonder-cloud,  consists  of  Cir. 
compressed  into  dense  roundish -white  cloudlet-,  or 
woolly  irregular  tufts,  and  is  found  either  in  the 
middle  or  high  cloud  layers.  It  forms  the  well- 
known  mackerel  sky,  hut  is  also  often  seen  through 
breaks  in  lower  clouds  moving  differently.  It  may 
vanish  or  pass  into  Cir.  or  Cir.-s.  Solar  ami  lunar 
corome  appear  in  it.  It  occurs  in  warm  dry 
weather  and  between  summer  showers,  and  pre- 
sages increased  heat.  Cir. -c.  very  dense,  round, 
and  close,  ami  with  Cum.-s.,  presages  a  storm  or 
thunder.  In  winter  it  precedes  a  thaw  and  warm 
wet  weather. 

Cirro-stratus,  or  vane-cloud,  consists  of  long, 
thin,  horizontal  clouds,  sometimes  hairy,  with  bent 
or  undulated  edges.  It  is  found  on  the  advancing 
side  of  cyclonic  storms,  and  hence  is  a  sure  prog- 
nostic of  wind  or  rain,  Being  of  great  extent,  but 
little  depth,  and  at  a  great  height,  it  is  the  moot 
usual  source  of  solar  and  lunar  halott. 

Cumulo  stratus,  or  t wain-cloud,  is  a  Cir.  s.  mixed 
with  Cum.  heaps,  or  a  wide  Hat  base  surmounted 
by  a  bulky  Cum.,  with  fleecy  protul>erances  or 
rocky  and  mountain  masses.  It  is  much  denser 
than  Cum.,  though  lieing  formed  by  less  rapidly 
ascen<l ing  currents,  the  air  is  not  dry  enough  to 
round  od  sharply  its  tojx*.  It  often  forms  vast 
hanks  of  cloud,  with  overhanging  masses.  It  is 
common  towards  night  in  dry  windy  weather,  when 
it  has  a  leaden  hue.  It  generally  arise*  from  Cum. 
l*ecoming  denser,  wider,  and  protruding  in  large 
irregular  projections  over  the  base.  It  tends  to 
overspread  the  sky,  ami  partly  or  wholly  to  become 
Nim.,  and  fall  in  showers.    Cum.-s.  is  intermediate 


between  clouds  indicating  fair  ami  those  indicating 
rough,  rainy  weather,  and  attends  sudden  atmo- 
spheric changes.  Distinct  Cum.-s.  forms  before 
thunder.  Cum.-s.  increases  the  grandeur  of  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  droits  on  and  envelops  mountain- 
top.s  like  a  curtain. 

Aintbiu,  or  Cuinulo-eirro  stratus,  the  black  rain- 
cloud,  is  a  cloud,  or  mixed  system  of  clouds,  with 
rain  or  snow  falling  from  it."  It  is  a  dense,  con- 
tinuous, horizontal  black  or  gray  sheet,  with 
fringed  edges,  having  rolling  masses  of  Cum.  above 
it  and  topped  by  Cir.  Before  rain,  vast  towering 
masses  of  Cum.  often  pass  into  Cum.-s.,  which, 
increasing  in  density,  darkness,  irregularity,  and 
extent,  I  tecum  c  Nim.  capped  by  Cir.-s.  Thunder- 
storms are  always  accompanied  by  Nitn.  in  its  most 
perfect  form. 

The  term  scurf  has  I  teen  applied  to  loose  vapoury 
fragments  of  clouds  driven  by  wind,  and  ruinuloniis 
to  very  shaggy  cumuli. 

The  formation  and  height  of  clouds  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air,  the  course  ami 
height  of  air  currents,  the  climate,  season,  tempera- 
ture, disposition,  and  extent  of  sea  and  land,  ami 
the  heignt  of  land.  The  highest  clouds  yet  ob- 
served were  Cir.  at  43,800  feet  elevation.  Hemark- 
able  cloud-rings  prevail  over  the  calm  zones  of  the 
eouator,  and  over  those  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
The  tops  of  mountains  are  often  cap|tcd  by  clouds 
formed  by  the  moisture  in  the  air  condensing  as  it 
is  forced  up  and  over  the  hill.  Clouds,  viewed 
from  above  in  bright  sunshine  by  the  aeronaut  or 
mountaineer,  appear  as  dense  volumes  of  steam  or 
masses  of  white  cotton. 

Clouds  moderate  the  sun's  rays  during  day,  and 
the  earth's  radiation  during  night.  They  always 
exhibit  jtositive  or  negative  electricity,  but  of 
greatest  tension  in  thunderstorms.  They  are  the 
carriers  of  the  moisture  required  by  plants  ;  of  the 
water  of  springs,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  of  the 
polar,  glacial,  and  winter  snows,  which  cover 
temporarily  or  jternianently  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  llritaiu,  six  or  seven  tenths  of  the  sky  is  on  an 
average  daily  obscured  by  clouds.  There  is  m<tst 
cloud  in  winter,  and  about  mid  day,  and  least  in 
May  or  June,  and  during  night.  Summer  and 
autumn  nights  are  freest  of  clouds.  All  the  forms 
of  clouds  may  be  seen  in  one  day,  often  very  much 
commingled. 

C'loilffh.  ARTHITB  HfdH,  poet,  was  born  at 
Liverpool,  January  1,  1819.  His  father,  a  cotton- 
merchant  there,  belonged  to  an  old  Denbighshire 
family.  In  the  winter  of  1822  23  he  emigrated 
to  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  there  the 
Itoy  mostly  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  home-life  of 
singular  happiness,  until  in  November  1828  he 
was  sent  back  to  school  at  Chester,  and  to  Hugby 
in  the  summer  following.  Dr  Arnold  had  already 
been  head-master  for  a  year,  and  his  high  ideal 
of  Christian  duty  early  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  Itoy.  At  Hugby  he  was  fore- 
most in  athletic  sjtorts,  edited  for  some  time  the 
school  magazine,  ami  not  only  worked  his  way  to 
even-  honour  ojten  to  him,  but  gained  the  warm 
affection  of  all  his  school-fellows.  In  November 
1837  he  entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  but  aston- 
ished all  who  knew  his  |towers  by  only  obtaining  a 
second-class  in  1841.  In  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel, 
dough's  residence  at  Oxford  had  fallen  at  ■  lime 
of  fierce  theological  controversy,  and  his  sensi- 
tive spiritual  nature  reflected  all  the  unrest  of  the 
atmosphere  around  him.  For  a  time  he  fell  under 
the  spell  of  Newman's  influence,  but  this  was  wton 
followed  by  a  period  of  severe  inward  struggle 
between  his  absolute  honesty  of  mind  and  the 
religious  prepossessions  of  his  youth,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  in 
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1848  from  Oriel.  A  little  earlier  he  hail  published 
hit  liret  long  poem,  the  Buthie  of  Tober-na-  Vuulirh, 
a  '  Long  Vacation  pastoral '  in  hexameter  verse. 
He  next  spent  some  time  in  travelling  in  France 
anil  Italy,  part  of  the  time  with  Emerson,  and 
was  appointed  on  his  return  (Octoher  1849)  War- 
den Of  University  Hall,  I^ondon.  His  life  here 
was  far  from  congenial  to  him.  hut  he  found 
much  help  in  the  warm  friendship  of  Carlyle. 
At  Koine,  in  1849,  he  hail  written  his  Amours 
i/e  Vouaye,  and  at  Venice,  during  a  holiday  in 

I  H."»4>,  lie  wrote  Dipsyhus.  In  1H.V2  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  sailed  to  America:  hut  an  examiner- 
ship  in  the  Education  Otfice  soon  recalled  him  to 
England.  In  June  18.V4  he  married,  and  the 
remaining  seven  years  of  his  life  were  s]tent  in 
the  calm  peace  of  domestic  happiness,  free  at  once 
from  the  unrest  of  religious  perplexity  and  the 
vexation  of  his  earlier  monetary  liabilities  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  his  father's  husiness.  In 
the  spring  of  1  H.~»#»  he  was  nominated  secretary  to 
the  Commission  for  examining  scientific  military 
schools  on  the  Continent,  and  the  duties  of  this 
office  carried  him  to  France  and  to  Vienna.  liut 
his  health  now  ttegan  to  give  way,  and  he  was 
advised  hy  his  physicians  to  (ravel.  After  visits  to 
tJreece,  Constantinople,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Italy,  he 
was  earned  oil'  at  Florence  hy  jiaralysis  succeeding 
a  malarial  fever,  November  13,  1HG1." 

dough's  poetry  reflects  with  absolute  sincerity 
all  the  spiritual  unrest  and  conflict  of  his  life,  his 
|>assionate  love  of  truth,  and  intense  longing  for 
reality.  His  few  short  lyrics  are  almost  |H>rfect  in 
form  and  matter,  hut,  as  an  artist  in  words,  his  best 
gift  was  perhaps  his  undeniable  humour,  which  is 
of  a  rare  and  indeed  exceptional  quality.  Hut 
his  true  significance  is  that  pointed  out  with  sure 
insight  by  Mr  Lowell:  'We  have  a  forelioding 
that  Clough,  imperfect  as  he  was  in  many  respects, 
and  dying  liefore  he  hail  siilslued  his  sensitive  tem- 
perament to  the  sterner  requirements  of  his  art,  will 
Iw  thought  a  hundred  years  hence  to  have  l>een  the 
truest  expression  in  verse  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies,  the  doubt  and  struggle  towards 
settled  convictions,  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.' 

Clough  is  the  subject  of  Matthew  Arnold's  elegy 
Thyrsi*,  one  of  the  linest  tributes  of  passionate 
admiration  to  the  dead  in  the  English  language, 
almost  worthy  indeed  to  lie  compared  with  the 
Lyridas  of  Milton,  the  Adonais  of  Shelley,  and  the 
In  Memerkm  of  Tennyson.  No  truer  words  have 
been  spoken  of  Clough  than  these  : 

The  inuiic  of  hi*  rustic  Hut* 
Kept  not  for  long  iU  happy  country  ton*  I 
Lost  it  too  soon,  ami  learnt  a  aionny  note 
Of  men  contention-tout,  or  men  who  jfroan, 
Which  tatk<i|  hi»  pipe  too  wire,  nivl  tire<l  hi>  throat. 

See  Samuel  \V  aldington's  Monograph  ( 18S2).  A  col- 
lected edition  of  dough's  Poems  wan  published  in  1862, 
with  a  memoir  by  F.  T.  Palgravc,  and  his  Poems  and 
Pro*  Remains,  edited  by  his  wife,  with  an  admirable 
short  memoir,  in  2  vols,  in  1869. 

Clove  Bark*  a  name  vaguely  used  for  various 
aromatic  drugs ;  some  belonging  to  the  clove, 
others  to  the  cinnamon  alliance.  To  the  former 
class  trelong  the  bark  of  Eugenia  caryophyllata  of 
Ceylon,  &c.  ;  to  the  latter,  the  Culilatran  bark 
[Cinnamomum  Culilamin)  of  the  Moluccas. 

flovellv*  a  coa«t   village  of   North  Devon, 

II  miles  H  SW.  of  Bideford.  From  its  rude  little 
pier  it  olimbfl  4(H)  feet  upwards  in  a  steep  narrow 
cotnlie,  white  house  rising  over  white  house,  and 
all  nestling  in  flowers  and  greenery.  Dickens 
describes  it  in  A  Message  from  the  Sea.  Pop.  of 
pariah,  787. 

Clover,  or  Trefoil  {Trifolium),  a  -enus  of 
Leguniinoewe.  sub-order  Papilionacea*,  containing  a 
great  numlier  of  species,  natives  chiefly  of  temperate 


climates,  abounding  most  of  all  in  Europe,  and 
some  of  them  very  important  in  agriculture  as 
affording  pasturage  ana  fodder  for  cattle.  The 
name  clover  is  indeed  popularly  extended  to  many 
plants  not  included  in  this  genus,  but  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  order,  and  agreeing  with  it  in 
having  the  leaves  formed  of  three  leaflets,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  them  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  same  pur|.Mi*es,  and  sometimes  collectively 
receive  from  farmers  the  very  incorrect  designation 
of  artificial  grasses,  in  contradistinction  to  natural 
grasses  ~  i.e.  true  grasses.  See  MeliICK  and  MELI- 
LoT.  The  true  clovers  [Trifolium)  have  herb- 
aceous, not  twining  stems;  roundish  heads  or 
oblong  spikes  of  small  flowers  ;  the  corolla  remain- 
ing in  a  withered  state  till  the  ripening  of  the 
seed ;  the  pod  inclosed  in  the  calyx ;  and  con- 
taining one  or  two,  rarely  three  or  four  seeds. 
About  90  specie*  belong  to  the  flora  of  Britain,  and 
many  are  North  American.— The  most  important  of 
all  to  the  farmer  is  the  Common  Bed  (  lover  (T. 
prateuse),  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  most  parts 
of  Euro|>e,  naturalised  in  America,  and  growing  in 
meadows  and  pastures.  It  is  a  perennial,  but  is 
generally  treated  as  if  it  were  a  biennial.  This 

Elant  was  formerly  reputed  very  noisome  to  witches ; 
nights  and  peasants  wore  the  leaf  as  a  potent 
charm  against  their  arts.  The  Zigzag  Clover 
( T.  medium ),  also  called  Meadow  Clover,  Marl- 
grass,  and  Cow-grass,  much  resembles  the  Common 
Bed  Clover,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
stems  being  remarkably  zigzag,  and  more"  rigid 
than  in  T.  pratense ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are 
larger,  more  lax,  more  nearly  globose,  and  of  a 
deeper  purple  colour ;  and  the  leaflets  have  no 
white  spot.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  Britain  and 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  grows  sparingly  in  the 


A,  White  Clover  {Trifolium  repens). 

B,  Red  Ch.ver  {Trifolium  pratense). 


Unite*!  States.  -  White  or  Dutch  Clover  (  T.  repens) 
is  also  a  common  native  of  Britain  and  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  grows  everywhere  in  North 
America  W  hen  a  l>arren  heath  is  turned  up 
with  the  spado  or  plough,  White  Clover  almost 
always  appears.  This  is  sometimes  but  errone- 
ously called  the  Shamrock  (q.v.).  The  flowers 
of  all  kinds  of  clover  are  the  delight  of  bees, 
but  those  of  this  species  perhaps  particularly  so. — 
Alsike  Clover  {T.  hybrid urn),  a  perennial  species 
introduced  from  the  south  of  Sweden  about  1850. 
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lias  proved  a  most  valuable  forage  plant— Crimson 
Clover,  or  Italian  Clover  ( T.  incarnatum ),  an 
annual,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  oblong 
or  cylindrical  spikes  of  rich  crimson  flowers,  is 
much  cultivated  in  France  and  Italy,  and  ha*  of 
late  ls»en  pretty  extensively  grown  in  some  parts  of 
England,  producing  a  heavy  crop.  The  Crimson 
Clover  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  decorative 
annual  in  the  flower-garden. — Moliner's  Clover 
(  T.  Molineri)  very  much  resembles  Crimson  Clover, 
but  is  biennial,  and  has  pale  Mower*.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  France  and  Switzerland.— Alexandrian 
Clover,  or  Egyptian  Clover  ( T.  Alejcandrinum), 
an  annual  species,  a  native  of  Egypt,  universally 
cultivated  in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  the 
principal  fodder  for  cattle,  has  been  tried  in  Britain, 
out  the  colder  climate  has  been  found  to  render  it 
less  luxuriant  and  productive.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  l>est  kinds  of  clover  for  many  of  the 
British  colonics.  It  has  oval  heads  of  pale-vellow 
or  whitish  (lowers.— Yellow  Clover,  or  Hop  Trefoil 
( T.  ttprrtrium),  is  very  common  in  dry  gravelly 
soils  in  Britain,  and  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  not  much  esteemed.  It  has  smaller  leaves 
and  heads  of  flowers  than  any  of  the  cultivated 
siK'eies.  Its  flowers  are  yellow.— The  Showy 
(.lover  (7*.  sperioHiim)  is  the  only  plant  made  into 
hay  in  the  island  of  Zante,  and  has  therefore 
l*een  recommended  on  trial  as  a  fodtler  plant  in 
the  south  of  England  and  the  warmer  colonies. 
None  of  the  strictly  native  North  American  species 
have  been  much  utilised  as  forage  plants. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  since 
clovers  were  introduced  into  field-culture  in  Britain. 
They  are  now  universally  cultivated  on  large  farms 
in  alternation  with  grain-crops.  The  kinds  most 
generally  sown  are  the  Common  lied,  Cow-grass, 
Dutch  White.  Yellow,  and  Alsike.  The  Common 
lied  is  the  finest  and  most  valuable,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  grow  unless  on  naturally  rich  soils.  Land 
must  he  thoroughly  cleaned  of  perennial  weeds 
Ix-fore  it  is  sown  with  clover,  as  the  land  cannot  he 
subjected  to  cultivation  while  it  is  under  this  plant; 
clover,  therefore,  is  always  sown  in  the  end  of  the 
rotation,  or  as  near  the  billow  or  turnip  crop  as  pos- 
sible. A  well-manured  soil  greatly  assists  in  keeping 
the  plants  from  dying  out  in  spring.  Clovers,  like 
grasses,  play  a  most  important  jwrt  in  restoring 
fertility  to*  land  which  has  been  exhausted  by 
grain-crop*.  Their  leaves  gather  food— carbonic 
acid  anil  ammonia — from  the  atmosphere,  which 
they  store  up  in  their  roots  and  stems ;  and  these, 
on  decomposing,  afford  food  for  cereals  or  other 
crops  which  are  more  dependent  on  a  supply  within 
the  soil. 

The  caterpillars  of  a  number  of  species  of  moth 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  different  kinds  of  clover ;  but 
the  insects  most  injurious  to  clover  crops  are 
weevils  of  the  genera  Apion  and  Kitona.  See 
Clovkr -weevil,  and  Weevil. 

Clover-weevil*  a  small  black  l>eetle  of  the 
genus  Apion,  which  in  larval  and  adult  state  infests 
clover  and  other  leguminous  plants.   See  Weevil. 

Cloves  (Span,  daoo,  'a  nail')  are  the  flower- 
buds  of  the  Clove -tree  {Caryophylfus  arotmtt  ictus). 
The  genus  to  which  this  tree  lielongs  is  of  the 
natural  order  Mvrtaceu* ;  the  tree  is  from  15  to 
40  feet  high,  with  a  beautiful  pyramidal  head. 
The  leaves  are  large,  ovate  oblong,"  acuminated  at 
each  end,  evergreen  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  but 
produced  in  great  profusion  in  cymes.  Leaves, 
flowers,  and  hark  have  an  aromatic  odour.  The 
rij>e  fruit  resembles  an  olive  in  shape,  but  is  not 
quite  so  large  ;  it  is  of  n  dark-red  colour ;  it  some- 
times appears  in  commerce  in  n  dried  state,  under 
the  curious  name  of  Mothrr  Cloves  ;  it  has  an  odour 
and  flavour  similar  to  cloves,  but  much  weaker  ; 


the  broken  fruit-Btalks  are  sometimes  also  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  cloves ;  but  the  flower-buds 
themselves  are  the  principal  product  of  the  tree. 
They  are  gathered,  ami  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
smoke  of  wood  fires,  and  afterwards  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  by  the  latter  alone.  When  first 
gathered  they  are  reddish,  but  become  of  a  deep- 
brown  colour.  The  uncxpanded  corolla  forms  a 
little  round  head  at  the  end  of  the  calyx  tube, 


Clove : 

a,  a  bnaah  with  ImTCS,  buds,  ami  flowere  ;  b,  a  bud. 

which  is  alsmt  half  an  inch  long,  and  thus  the 
appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  little  nail, 
wlience  the  name.  The  clove-tree  is  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Amboyna  cloves  are  still 
esteemed  the  l>est ;  but  the  tree  is  now  cultivated 
in  Java.  Sumatra,  Reunion,  Mauritius,  Zanzibar, 
Guiana,  and  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
Dutch,  in  order  to  secure  a  monopoly  and  keep  up 
the  price,  destroyed  the  trees  in  the  other  Molucca 
Islands  in  the  17th  century,  and  confined  the  culti- 
vation of  them  to  Amlstyna.  In  1770  the  French 
succeeded  in  introducing*  the  plant  into  the  Isle  de 
Bon,  1m >n  (  Reunion ).  It  is  not  deemed  quite  certain 
that  cloves  aie  the  karyouhytlon  of  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  but  l»efore  the  discovery  of  the  Spice 
Islands  eastern  merchants  brought  them  from 
Arabia.  Persia,  and  Egypt,  to  the  harbour*  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  which  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  diffused  them  over  Europe. 

The  Wild  Clove-tree  of  the  West  Indies  is  Myrcia 
tin-is.    See  MvilCIA. 

The  pro]>crties  of  cloves  depend  chiefly  on  an 
essential  oil.  Oil  of  Clares,  which  forms  one-fifth 
j  or  one-sixth  of  their  whole  weight.  They  are  used 
for  flavouring  dessert  dishes  and  articles  of  con- 
fectionery, also  for  driving  moths  from  clothing, 
I  furs,  &c. ,  by  placing  them  in  the  Isixes  or.  drawers 
with  the  clothing.  They  arc  also  reputed  to 
possess  febrifuge  pro|*crtics.  They  have  a  hot 
taste  and  a  characteristic  odour.  The  oil  of  cloves 
is  obtained  by  re|>eatedly  distilling  cloves  with 
water,  when  two  oils  pass  over,  one  of  which  is 
lighter  and  the  other  is  heavier  than  water.  The 
oil  has  a  hot  acrid  taste,  is  of  a  light  yellow  when 
pure,  and  brown  red  when  not  so  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  has  a  well-known  odour,  and  is  soluble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  fixed  oils.  It  is  useful  in 
medicine  to  check  nausea  and  griping,  caused  by 
.  the  administration  of  purgatives,  and  has  consider- 
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able  reputation  as  a  care  for  toothache.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  scenting  of  soap,  and  by  the 
distiller.  Tincture  of  Cloves  is  obtained  by  treating 
cloves  with  alcohol  for  several  days,  and  then 
straining,  or  by  a  solution  of  the  oil  of  cloves  in 
spirits  of  wine.  It  is  added,  in  medicine,  to 
stomachic,  tonic,  and  purgative  mixtures.  Cloves 
are  adulterated  by  adding  to  the  fresh  spice  more 
or  less  of  the  buds  from  wuich  the  oil  has  l»een  dis- 
tilled, and  which  are  thereby  rendered  practically 
worthless.  The  exhausted  buds  are  made  to 
appear  fresh  by  nibbing  them  U-tween  the  hands 
moistened  with*  sweet  oil,  or  Otherwise  varnishing 
them  with  a  thin  coating  of  oil. 

ClovisHd  Oer.  Chlodwig,  modern  Oer.  Luriwig, 
Fr.  Louis),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race,  and  was  liorn  465  A.I).  By  the  death 
of  hi*  father,  Childeric  (481),  he  became  king  of 
the  Salian  Franks,  whose  capital  was  Toumai. 
His  first  achievement  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gallo- Romans  under  Syagrius,  near  Soissons.  He 
then  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  l>ctween 
the  Somme  and  the  Loire,  and  established  himself 
in  Soissons.  In  4t*3  he  married  Clotilda,  daughter 
of  a  Hurgundian  prince.  His  wife  was  a  Christian, 
and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  her  husband. 
In  a  great  battle  with  the  Alemanui  near  Cologne, 
Clovis  was  hard  pressed,  and  as  a  last  resource 
invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda,  offering  to  become  a 
Christian  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  victor}'. 
The  Alemanni  were  routed,  and  on  Christmas  Day 
of  the  same  year  Clovis  and  several  thousands  of 
his  soldiers  were  baptised  by  Remigius,  Bishop  of 
Hheims.  Most  of  the  Western  Christian  princes 
were  Arians,  but  Clovis  was  strict  I  v  ort  hodox,  and, 
in  consequence,  was  saluted  bv  Pope  Anastasius 
as  the  'Most  Christian  King.'  In  507.  love  of 
conquest  concurring  with  zeal  for  the  orthodox 
faith,  Clovis  marched  to  the  south  west  of  Caul 
against  the  heretic  Visigoth,  Alarie  II.,  whom  he 
defeated  and  slew  at  Yougle,  near  Poitiers,  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Bordeaux 
and  Toulouse  ;  but  he  was  checked  at  Aries  in  507. 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Clovis  now 
t<Hik  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
511.  His  great  aim  was  the  subjugation  of  all 
the  Prankish  princes,  and  the  union  of  the  whole 
Prankish  people  into  a  single  powerful  kingdom.  - 
Clovis  II.,  son  of  Dagobert,  reigned  over  the 
Franks  from  638  to  656. 

Clowes*  William,  an  Elizaliethan  surgeon  of 
distinction,  was  l*>rn  aliont  1540,  Iwtmmc  surgeon 
at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  served  with  I/eicester 
in  the  L>w  Countries,  and  also  on  board  the  Heel 
that  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  Itecame 
surgeon  to  the  queen,  and  after  a  prosperous 
practice  in  London  retired  to  a  country  house  in 
Essex,  where  he  died  in  1604.  He  wrote  five  books 
in  clear  and  vigorous  English,  of  which  two  long 
continued  popular :  A  Proovat  Practise  for  all 
Yoiiiuf  C/nrurqians  ( 1591 ),  and  A  Treatise  oh 
the  Struma  (1602). 

Clown.  See  Jesters  (CofnT),  Pantomime. 

Cloyne.  an  ancient  episcopal  town  of  County 
Cork,  15  miles  ESE.  of  Cork.  The  cathedral  was 
founded  in  the  6th  century  by  St  Colman  :  opjsisite 
is  a  finely  preserved  round  tower  over  90  feet  high. 
About  1430  the  see  was  united  to  that  of  Cork, 
separated  in  1678,  and  reunited  in  1835:  the  town 
still  gives  its  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese. 
Berkeley  was  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (1734  53).  Pop. 
1126. 

Clubbing,  in  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other 
plants  of  the  genus  Brassica,  a  diseased  growth  of 
tubercular  excrescences  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  or  lower  part  of  the  stem,  caused  by  the  larvje 
of  the  Cabbage-lly  (q.v.)  and  of  other  insects,  by 


which  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  is  pre- 
vented, and  crops  are  often  much  injured.  It  is 
common  for  gardeners  to  cut  away  these  excres- 
cences, with  their  contained  larvn',  in  planting  out 
young  cabl>ages,  &c.  ;  and  where  they  are  not  so 
numerous  that  the  injury  done  by  the  knife  is 
necessarily  great,  this  plan  succeeds  very  well. 
Dressings  of  gas-lime  applied  to  the  soil  some  time 
before  planting  is  the  liest  preventive  of  this  evil ; 
but  change  of  crop,  when  practicable,  is  of  all 
things  the  most  commendable.  Clubbing  is  some- 
times confounded  with  Anbury  (q.v.),  from  which 
it  is  quite  distinct. 

Club-foot  (Lat.  talipes)  is  a  distortion  of  the 
foot  primarily  due  to  shortening  occurring  in  one  or 
other  of  the  groups  of  muscles  which  enrry  out  ite 
intricate  movements;  sulwequently,  this  error  in 
the  muscular  activity  becomes  aggravated  by 
shortening  of  the  ligament**  which  bind  the  l>onea 
together,  and  ultimately  the  sha]>e  of  the  Itones 
themselves  becomes  altered  so  as  to  constitute  a 
verv  serious  deformity,  difficult  to  correct.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  condition  is  congenital,  and  at 
the  time  of  birth  it  is  usually  only  the  muscular 
structures  that  are  affected.  'Thus  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  recognise  its  presence  early  in  life ; 
for  until  the  ligaments  and  isjnes  become  altered, 
it  may  lie  remedied  by  very  simple  means,  such  as 
manipulation  and  electric  stimulation  of  the  affected 
groups  of  muscles.  If  these  simple  measures 
appear  ineffectual,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
division  of  the  tendons  (Tenotomy,  q.v.),  bv  which 
the  shortened  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones  of 
the  foot  The  foot  thus  freed  from  the  cause  of  the 
distortion,  should  be  placed  at  rest  in  good  position 
within  an  immovable  apparatus,  such  as  a  plaster 
of  Paris  case,  until  healing  of  the  tendons  has 
occurred.    The  weakened   narts  should  then  be 


Club-feet : 
A,  Tallpra  equinus ;  B,  Talipes  v*ru«. 


exercised  by  suitable  manipulations  which  restore 
their  strength.  In  very  l»ad  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remove  portions  of  the  distorted  bones 
and  thus  restore  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot. 
These  affections  are  very  markedly  hereditary, 
I  and  they  are  in  all  probability  due  to  disordered 
function  in  the  nerves  leading  to  the  affected 
muscles,  or  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  in  which 
these  nerves  have  their  origin.  Four  chief  varieties 
of  club-foot  are  recognised  by  surgeons  :  ( 1 )  Talipes 
eqnintis  (fig.  A),  in  which'the  heel  is  drawn  up, 
and  the  patient  walks  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
toes:  12)  Talipes  calcaneus,  in  which  the  reverse 
condition  is  present,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the 
heel  only;  (3)  Talipes  varus  (fig.  B),  in  which  the 
patient  walks  on  the  outer  bonier  of  the  foot ;  and 
(4)  Talipes  wtlgus,  where  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sole  alone  touches  the  ground.  See  Deform- 
ities. 

C I nb-iii oss.    See  LvcopoDIACEiE. 
Club-rush.  See  Scirpus. 
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Club*.  The  word  rftib  is  from  the  same  root  j 
n*rlumj>;  and  itu  secondary  meaning  of  'a  collec- 
tion of  persons'  is  illustrated  by  'a  rlump  of, 
trow.'  A»  specially  applied  to  a  select  association 
meeting  for  social  intercourse,  it  dates  from  t lit* 
17f.lt  century,  and  the  use  lias  since  lieen  extended 
to  other  1**1  ic*  having  u  common  object,  such  as 
literature,  science,  amusements,  polities,  or  the 
furtherance  of  material  interests.  The  practice  of 
Mime  kind  of  cluh-life  is  almost  universal,  and  can 
\m  traced  in  the  earliest  civilisations.  Modern 
travellers  in  Africa,  the  Pacific,  and  elsewhere, 
constantly  speak  of  a  kind  of  club-houses  where 
the  men  meet  for  gossip  and  recreation.  Vacancies 
in  the  public  table*  among  the  Spartans  were  filled 
up  by  Ij&llot.  and  Aristotle  refers  to  memltcrs  of 
the  same  locality  in  Greece  a*  clubbing  for  merry- 
making. Many  such  associations  lmth  in  Greece 
ami  Home  were,  however,  really  secret  societies 
fur  the  cultivation  of  religious  mysteries ;  others 
were  more  of  the  nature  of  Guilds  (q.v.).  Hut 
there  are  records  of  social  clubs  more  closely  allied 
to  the  modern  form,  and  Cicero  tells  of  his  pleasure 
in  frequenting  such  gatherings.  We  also  hear  of 
a  club  of  old  soldiers  belonging  to  the  armies  of 
Augustus,  and  another  among  the  officers  of  an 
African  legion.  Women  had  their  sociable  rotleyia. 

In  England  the.  history  of  clubs  dale*  from  the 
Court  de  Bone  Compaignie  mentioned  lev  Occleve 
in  the  early  part  of  trie  15th  century.  Nearly  two 
hundred  years  later  the  symposia  originated  by 
Half  igh  made  the  Mermaid  'Tavern  in  Bread  Stree't 
famous,  while  Ben  Jonson  is  said  to  have  founded 
a  similar  gathering  at  the  Devil  Taveru.  The 
Apollo  is  connected  with  Jonsons  Leges  Con- 
r,i-ialcjt.  The  Hot  a  (1659)  and  the  clubs  of  the 
Restoration  were  mainly  political.  The  members 
of  the  Calves'-head  Club  (q.v.)  were  supposed  to 
ridicule  the  memory  of  Charles  1.  The  portraits  of 
the  members  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club  ( 1700)  are  still 
preserved.  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  essayists  of 
the  Sjtti  fnt or  and  Tatler  class  have  mode  us  familiar 
with  the  colFee-house  and  tavern  chili*  of  their 
time.  The  Hoyal  S<iciety  Club  (1743)  U  the 
earliest  of  the  many  dining-clubs  associated  with 
the  learned  societies.  To  Reynolds  U  due  the 
institution  of  the  still  existing  Literary  Club  ( 1762), 
which  numbered  so  many  distinguished  meml>cr», 
among  them  Dr  Johnson,  who  established  the  Ivy 
Lane  and  other  clulw  of  a  leas  formal  character. 
Good  fellowship  and  conversation  were  the  leading 
features  of  these  societies. 

The  present  type  of  English  club  is  quite  different 
from  the  earlier  bodies  l>earing  the  same  name.  It 
arose  alxtut  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  is  characterised  by  dining  and  other 
arrangements  whereby  memlwrs  seek  to  preserve 
their  independence  while  sharing  in  the  benefit*  to 
which  their  united  subscriptions  contribute.  The 
modem  club-house  is  generally  a  spacious  and 
handsome  building,  with  dining,  smoking,  billiard, 
newspaper,  writing,  and  drawing  rooms,  &c.  Some 
posts**  libraries,  the  most  extensive  l>eing  that  of 
the  Athena-urn,  which  owns  one  of  the  choicest 
col  lection*  of  books  of  reference  in  London.  The 
Garrick  is  famous  for  \Xn  theatrical  pictures.  Por- 
traits of  eminent  memliers  are  to  lie  found  on  the 
wall*  of  many  club-houses.  Clubs  are  usually 
managed  by  a  changing  committee  who  submit 
their  account*  and  report  to  an  annual  meeting. 
Some  are  proprietary.  The  nnmlier  of  menders  is 
generally  limited.  They  are  either  elected  by  a 
ballot  of  the  whole  club,  a  certain  nutnlicr  of  black- 
balls or  contrary  votes  excluding,  or  by  the  com- 
mittee, who  sometime*  choose  all  or  a  select 
number.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
provisions,  &c.  consumed  in  the  house,  and  from  an 
entrance  foe  and  annual  subscription  paid  by  each 
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memlior.  Some  clulw  have  a  dining-room  to  which 
strangers  may  l>e  invited;  in  others  a  select  number 
of  honorary  members  are  admitted.  House-dinners 
are  a  revival  of  a  former  habit.  Many  of  the  recent 
club*  contain  bedrooms  for  members.  Concert*  and 
entertainment*  are  also  innovations.  Moderate, 
card-slaving  is  allowed,  but  games  of  chance  arc 
invariably  forbidden  in  respectable  English  cluh*. 
Chili*  have  lieen  instituted  to  unite  persons  of 
every  class,  profession,  and  opinion.  There  are 
chilis  for  ladies  alone,  and  some  to  which  ladies 
are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  gentlemen.  In 
othere  ladies  are  allowed  as  guests.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  club  proj>er  ends  and  the  mere 
drinking  saloon  commences  ;  some  of  the  numerous 
working-men's  chilis  and  inferior  |>olitical  clulw  fall 
in  the  latter  class.  Others  are  development'!  of 
the  old  betting  and  gambling  rooms. 

The  lx'st  organised  anil  finest  clul>s  in  the  world 
are  in  I^imlon,  where  there  are  over  a  hundred  of  a 
high  class.  The  chief  among  them  are  the  Allie- 
marle  ( 1875),  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  Army  and 
Navy  ( 1838) ;  Arthurs  ( 176.1),  social;  Arts  ( 1803); 
Athetiti'um  (1824),  literature,  science,  and  art; 
Bachelors"  (1881 ).  ladies  admitted;  Boodle's  ( 17«2), 
social;  Brisiks*  (1764),  Lilieral  politicians;  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  (1866),  exhibitions  held;  Carlton 
<  1832 ),  for  Conservative* ;  City  Conservative  ( 18H3  ) ; 
City  Literal  (1874);  Conservative  (IH40);  Con- 
stitutional ( 1883),  for  Conservatives;  Cosmopolitan, 
conversation;  Devonshire  (1875),  for  Liberals; 
Last  India  United  Service  ( 1849) ;  Guniek  ( 1831 ) ; 
Herman  Athemeum  (1869),  entertainments  given; 
(trillion's  (1812),  breakfast  parties;  Grosvenor 
(1883),  wK-ial;  Guards'  (1813);  Hogarth  (1870), 
artistic;  Isthmian  ( 1882 ) ;  Junior  Army  and  Navy 
(1869);  Junior  Athemeuni  (1864);  Junior  Carlton 
(1864);  Junior  United  Service  (1827);  Literary 
(1762);  Lyric,  entertainments  given;  National 
(1845),  Church  of  England:  National  Liberal 
(1882);  National  Union  (1887),  for  Cniotiist* ; 
New  Athemeum  (1878);  New  I'niversitv  (1863); 
Oriental  (1824);  Orleans  (1877);  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  (1830);  Press  (1882);  Reform  (1836), 
for  Liberals ;  St  George's  (1874).  social ;  St  Ste- 
phen's <  1870),  for  Conservative*;  Salisbury  (1880), 
ladies  admitted  ;  Savage  ( 1857 ),  literature,  drama, 
iSrc  ;  Savile  (1868);  Scottish  (1879);  Thatched 
House  (1805);  Travellers'  (1819):  Turf  (184.8); 
Union  (1822);  l'nited  Service  (1815);  White's 
( 1730) ;  Windham  ( 1828).  County  chilis  are  to  lie 
found  in  all  English  provincial  towns.  At  Edin- 
burgh the  New  Club  (1787),  and  in  Dnblin  the 
Kildare  Street  (1790),  are  equal  to  the  test 
metropolitan  club*.  The  English  in  India  and 
the  colonies  possess  luxurious  club-houses  in  which 
bedrooms  for  temjsirary  visiuus  are  a  convenience. 

Well-appointed  clulm  in  the  English  style  have 
teen  estaldished  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Among  the  te*t  in  New  York  are 
the  Lotos  (1870),  Union  League  ( 1863),  Century, 
Manhattan,  Union,  Knickerliocker,  and  University. 
Gambling  and  the  giving  of  dramatic  and  musical 
entertainment*  and  exhibition*  of  picture*  are 
special  feature*  of  club-life  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. The  Jockey  Club  (1833)  and  the  Union 
Artisttque  'Cercle  «ies  Mirlitons'  (1863)  at  Paris 
are  representative  examples.  The  political  asso- 
ciation* formed  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  first 
revolution  exercised  considerable  influence  on  public 
affairs.  In  1848  similar  liodies  in  Germany  and 
Austria  were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  {Hilice. 
'Club'  is  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
society,  as  in  tenelit  societies,  Alpine  Club  (q.v.), 
Book-club  (q.v.),  and  cricket,  cycling,  yachting, 
boating,  and  racing  clult*.  The  word  baa  been 
adopted  in  most  European  languages,  although 
Cercle  in  France  and  Circolo  in  Italy  are  used. 
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See  Ned  Ward.  The  Secret  Hintoni  of  Club*  of  all 
Detnription*  (170U);  War  I,  Account  of  all  the  tnott 
Remarkable  Club*  ami  Sotittie*  in  London  ami  Wettmin- 
iter  (175'>) ;  C.  Marsh.  The  Club*  of  London,  vtth  Anec- 
dote* of  their  Member*  (2  vol*.  1832);  The  Lontlun  CM* 
(1*53);  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  .sketch  of  Vie  Royal 
Socictu  Clnh  ( 4to,  1H4»0  > ;  J.  Timbu,  Clubltfe  in  London 
(2  vol*.  18116  j  ;  J.  Strang,  (Jtan'iov  and  it*  Club*  (1857); 
W.  Arnold,  '/'Its.  Sublime  Socictit  of  Beefsteak*  <  1871  < ; 
CoL  U.  J.  Ivty.  CM*  of  the  Wo<H  (1880);  Sir  P.  (J. 
E^ertoii,  Orilium't  Club  (privately  printed,  1880); 
Club  Almana-rh  ( 1'aris,  1883-84, discontinued  )  ;  L.  Pagan, 
The  Reform  Club  1 4 to.  1887);  F.  O.  Waugh,  Mem- 
ber* of  the  Athenmtm  Club  1 1824-87;  privately  printed. 
18NH ).  The  right*  and  obligation*  of  members  are  dis- 
cussed bv  A.  F.  Leach,  Clnb  Ca*e»  (1879),  and  J.  Wer- 
thciuier,  Law  relating  to  CM*  (1885). 

C'lUSrnV,  or  Cm'ni,  an  industrial  town  in  the 
French  department  of  Saono-et  Ixiire,  on  the 
Grosnc,  15  mile*  NW.  of  Macon  by  rail.  Pop. 
3«WVt.  The  famouH  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
hero  in  910  by  the  Duke  of  Aquitninc,  had  two 
centuries  later  attained  a  decree  of  splendour  and 
inHuence  unrivalled  by  any  similar  institution  of 
the  middle  ages ;  at  its  height,  Clugny  stood 
second  to  Home  alone  as  a  chief  centre  of  the 
Christian  world.  It  was  the  asylum  of  kings,  the 
training-school  of  popes  ;  its  abliot  t«s>k  rank  aliove 
all  others,  issued  his  own  coinage,  and  was  a  |>ower 
in  the  jiolitical  world  ;  it  was  enormously  wealthy, 
and  covered  Euro|>o  with  its  affiliated  foundations. 
Two  hundred  priors  of  sntstrdinate  houses  assem- 
bled here  in  the  12th  century,  and  in  the  loth 
century  there  were  said  to  Ikj  over  2000  religious 
houses  that  were  otlshoots  «>f  or  connected  with  the 
abl»ey  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Germany, 
and  Poland ;  although  the  alphatietical  list  of 
Clugniae  foundations  in  the  15th  century,  at  the 
end  of  the  BMiiAheat  Vlunvvemut,  represents  only 
82,").  In  England  the  extension  of  the  order  dates 
from  the  Conquest ;  William  and  his  successors 
were  devoted  to  Clugny,  and  numerous  foundations 
were  shortly  established,  of  which  the  priory  of 
Lewes  ( 1077)  lx-came  the  chief.  At  their  ultimate 
suppression  in  1539  these  numl>ered  35,  exclusive 
of  such  Scottish  foundations  as  Paisley  and  Cross- 
raguel.  In  the  16th  century,  the  conventual 
buildings  at  Clugny  covered  upwards  of  25  acres. 
The  grand  basilica  or  abbey  church,  commenced  by 
St  Hugh,  the  eighth  abbot,  in  1089,  and  dedicated 
by  Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1131,  was,  until  the  con- 
struction of  St  Peter's  at  Home,  the  largest  church 
in  Christendom.  Of  this  magnificent  and  im|s>sing 
pile  one  tower  and  part  of  the  transept  alone 
remain  ;  the  site  of  the  nave  is  traversed  by  a  road. 
The  abbey,  over  which  cardinal-ministers  and 
princes  of  the  blood  had  once  ruled  as  commendator- 
abbots  (see  Commkxdam  ),  had  outlived  ImhIi  its 
utility  and  its  importance;  it  was  no  longer  a  great 
neat  of  learning,  and  its  300  monks  ha/I  dwindled  to 
40.  when  in  17'JO  the  order  to  whom  Pope  Crbnn  II. 
had  said.  '  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,'  was 
finally  suppressed.  Its  library  was  the  richest  and 
most  important  in  Franco,  and  ita  archives  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  monastic  history  and  that  of 
the  early  Norman  kings  of  England.  In  1502  the 
Huguenots  sacked  the  abltev  and  scattered  its 
records ;  but  most  of  this  literary  treasure  was 
afterwards  wonderfully  recovered.  Many  records 
were  burned  along  with  religious  lsstks  by  the  mob 
in  1703,  ami  the  library  was  again  scattered;  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  nothing  had  survived, 
but  in  1820  no  fewer  than  225  folio  and  quarto 
volumes  of  charters  and  MSS.  were  discovered  in 
the  town-hall,  of  which  many  are  preserved  in  the 
Rihliotheque  Nationale,  Pnris,  and  some  have 
found  their  way  to  the  British  Museum.  For  those 
relating  to  England,  see  Sir  G.  F.  Duekctt's  valu- 
able Record  Endcncc  of  Cluni  (1880),  and  Charter* 


ami  Record*  of  Cluni  (1888).  See  also  the  works 
■  of  Pignot,  the  historian  of  the  order,  Lorain, 
I  Penjon,  Cuchcrat,  and  Chamnly.     The  ancient 

palace  in  Paris  of  the  Ablsits  of  Clugny  became  in 

1833  a  museum  of  antiquities. 

Clumber,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  A 
3  miles  SE.  of  Worksop.     It  has  given  name  to 
a  breed  oi  Spaniels.    See  SPANIEL. 

CIUIH'8,  a  gold -mining  township  of  Victoria,  119 
miles  NW.  of  Mellsiurue.    Pop.  4717. 

Clopeldir.  See  Herkixg,  Sardine,  Sprat. 

Cld'sia,  a  genus  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  order  Clusiacea*  or  Guttiferte  (q.v.),  some 
of  which  arc  commonly  called  Balsam  trees,  from 
their  resinous  or  balsamic  products.  They  are 
very  often  epiphyte*,  growing  on  larger  trees, 
but  also  take  root  in  the  gronud.  C.  rosen,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  ami  tropical  America, 
yields  a  resin,  which  is  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  veterinary  medicine,  and  for  covering  istats 
instead  of  pitch.  The  abundant  resin  exuding 
from  the  disc  of  the  flowers  of  C\  tnsignis,  the 
Wax -flower  of  Demerara,  is  used  to  make  a  gently 
stimulating  and  soothing  plaster.  The  name  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  botanist  and  traveller 
Clusius,  or  Charles  de  Lecluse  ( 1526-1600). 

Clusium.  See  Cmrsi. 

Clwyd,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  rises  on  Craig 
lironbanog,  in  Denbighshire,  and  enters  the  Irish 
Sea  after  an  irregular  course  of  30  miles.  Below 
Kuthin  it  flows  through  the  fertile  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
24  miles  long,  and  2  to  7  wide. 

Clyde  (Welsh  Cltryd,  'strong'),  a  world-famous 
river  and  firth  of  south-west  Scotland.  The  river 
rises  as  Doer  Water  at  an  altitude  of  1600  feet, 
and  runs  106  miles  northward  and  north-westward, 
round  Tinto  Hill  (2335  feet),  and  past  Lanark, 
Bolhwell,  Glasgow,  and  Renfrew,  til!  at  Dumbar- 
ton it  merges  in  the  tirth.  Its  drainage  area  is 
estimated  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  at  1481  sq.  m., 
of  which  111  l>elong  to  the  South,  North,  and 
Hotten  Caldcrs,  127  to  the  Kelvin,  200  to  the  Black 
and  White  Carts,  and  305  to  the  Leven  and  Loch 
I/omond.  Tributaries  higher  up  are  Powtrail 
Water,  Little  Clydes  Burn,  Douglas  Water,  Med- 
wyn  Water,  Mouse  Water  with  its  deep  gorge 
through  the  Cartland  Crags,  and,  near  Hamilton, 
the  Avon.  Of  these.  Little  Clydes  Burn,  rising 
close  to  head -streams  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan, 
is  often  wrongly  regarded  as  the  Clyde's  true 
source.  In  the  four  miles  of  its  course  near 
Lanark  the  river  descends  from  560  to  200  feet, 
and  forms  the  four  celebrated  Falls  of  Clvde— 
Bonnington,  Corra,  DundalT,  and  Stonebyres  Linns, 
of  which  the  tinest,  Corra,  makes  a  triple  leap  of 
84  feet.  Above  the  falls  the  Clyde  is  a  lieauti- 
ful  pure  trout-stream,  traversing  pastoral  uplands  ; 
ls»low,  it  flows  through  a  rich  fertile  valley,  here 
broadening  out  into  plain,  there  pent  between  bold 
wooded  banks.  But  its  waters  liecome  more  and 
more  sluggish,  l»cgrinied,  and  polluted,  the  nearer, 
they  get  to  Glasgow,  where  experiments  made 
with  floats  in  1857-58  showed  that  the  scwago 
sometimes  took  a  whole  week  to  travel  only  2 J 
miles.  Since  1765  upwards  of  ten  millions  sterling 
has  been  expended  on  rectifying  and  deepening  the 
channel  from  Glasgow  to  Duinlwirton,  no  less  than 
32.261,776  cubic  yards  of  materials  having  lieen 
lifted  by  steam -dredgers  during  1844  87.  The 
result  has  l»een  that  whereas  'a  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a  depth  nt  low-water  of  15  inches, 
now  they  have  at  Glasgow  from  18  to  20  feet  at 
low-water ; '  and  that  whereas  even  lighters  could 
once  '  not  pass  to  and  from  Glasgow  except  it  be 
in  the  time  of  flood  or  high-water  at  spring- tides,' 
now  a  steamer  has  been  docked  at  Glasgow  that 
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is  second  in  size  only  to  the  (treat  Eastern.  In 
1812  Henry  Bell  (q.v. )  launched  on  the  Clvde  the  , 
first  Imat  in  Europe  successfully  propelled  by 
steam  ;  an<l  since  tnen  the  rivers  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  (the  latter  dating  from  about  1718) 
have  both  grown  enormously,  404,383  tons  having 
l>een  launched  from  the  Clyde  yards  in  1883.— The 
Firth,  which  some  make  begin  at  Glasgow  (the 
highest  point  of  the  tide),  and  Mime  not  until 
Gouroek,  extends  12  miles  westward  and  52  south- 
ward, ami  broadens  from  1  mile  at  Dumbarton  j 
t<»  I?  at  Dunoon,  and  37  at  Ailsa  Craig.  It  sends 
nlF  the  Gareloeh,  l,och  Luig,  Holy  Loch,  and  the 
Kyles  of  Flute;  contains  the  islands  of  Flute,  Arran, 
and  the  two  Cumhrue* ;  is  lsirdcred  along  its 
ancient  sea-margin  with  an  almost  continuous 
fringe  of  seaports  and  watering  places  (Greenock, 
ltnthesay,  Ayr,  &c);  and,  like  the  last  14  mile* 
of  the  river,  is  tine  of  the  world's  chief  commercial 
waterways.  See  the  reports  of  Smeaton  ( 1  T.kj  ), 
Kennie  (175*9),  Hawkshaw  ( 18713),  and  Deas  ( 1881- 
87):  Dorothy  Wordsworth  s  Tour  in  Srotland 
(1874);  \V.  .)'.  Millar's  The  C/i/tte  from  its  Source 
to  the  S'-ii  (1888  i:  and  Pollock's  Dictionary  of  the  I 
L'hjtte  (|H88>.  For  the  'Clydesdales,1  or  famous 
Lanarkshire  horses,  see  HoitSB. 

Clyde,  Lord.   See  Campbell  (Sir  Colin). 

CI>'Sl**r  (Gr..  from  IdutO,  '  I  wash  out1),  called 
also  enema,  a  medicine  administered  in  the  liquid 
form  by  the  rectum,  or  lower  end  of  the  intestine. 
It  is  used  either  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evacu- 
ation of  the  bowels,  or  of  conveying  stimulant* 
(brandy,  wine,  &c).  other  medicine*,  or  nourishing 
Bulistances  into  the  system.  A  nourishing  clyster, 
in  order  to  lie  effective,  must  lie  specially  prepared 
or  digested  by  means  of  |>epsin,  pancreatin,  or  some 
such  agent  ;  for  the  rectum,  though  it  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  food  already  digested,  is  not 
capable  of  performing  the  functions  of  digestion. 
A  nourishing  or  medicinal  clyster  must  lie  adminis- 
tered in  as  small  bulk  as  possible ;  no  more  than 
a  wine-glassful  should  lie  introduced  at  one  time, 
or  it  will  probably  be  rejected.  For  the  purpose 
of  procuring  evacuation,  on  the  other  hand,  as  large 
a  Quantity  should  be  introduced  as  possible;  simple 
warm  or  cold  water  may  lie  employed,  or  in  special 
cases,  various  cathartics  may  lie  used  in  addition, 
such  as  coloeyiith,  aloes,  castor-oil,  or  turjientine 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg ;  and 
sometimes  carminatives,  to  ex|iel  air.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine  is  ofteu  very 
effectual  in  procuring  an  action  of  the  liowels  when 
other  methods  fail.  Medicinal  clysters  should  only 
be  used  under  medical  superintendence.  An  in- 
jecting syringe,  with  a  flexible  tulie  and  a  doable- 
action  valve,  is  usually  employed  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  remedies  in  this  way. 

Clyta?mnes'tra.  in  Homeric  legend,  the  wife 
of  Agamemnon.    See  Ar.AMEMNON,  .Escim.US. 

<  nidus,  or  GnidoS,  the  chief  of  the  cities  of 
the  Doric  league  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Triopion  (now  Cape  Krio),  in  Caria, 
and,  with  its  two  harbonrs,  was  long  a  wealthy 
and  flourishing  port.  Here,  in  3«4  B.C.,  a  great 
sea-fight  took  place  lietween  the  Athenians  under 
Conon.  and  the  Spartans  under  I'isander,  in  which 
the  former  were  victorious.  The  city  was  a  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
therefore  sometimes  culled  the  Cuidian  goddess.. 
One  of  its  many  temples  contained  the  famous 
statue  in  I'arian  marble  of  the  nuked  Aphrodite 
by  Praxiteles.  Kxeavations  were  made  on  the 
rite  in  1 8.".7-o8.  and  manv  of  the  marbles  then 
recovered  are  in  the  British' Museum. 

•\   Coarb>building.   See  Carriage. 

Coach  Dog.   See  Dalmatian  Dog. 


Coaching.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the 
comparatively  short  period  in  which  its  history  is 
comprised.  It  might  very  reasonably  have  been 
thought  that  the  exigencies  of  commerce,  no  less 
than  those  of  private  requirements,  would,  even 
in  the  earliest  times,  have  demanded  a  system  of 
communication  as  speedy  as  possible,  and  that 
some  steps  would  have  lieen  taken  to  secure  the 
desired  end.  Such,  however,  scarcely  ap|iears  to 
have  been  the  case;  and  merchants  and  squires 
contented  themselves  with  whatever  facilities  for 
travel  were  afforded  by  the  stage-wagon,  a  cum- 
brous vehicle  drawn  at  a  walk  by  six,  eight,  or 
more  horses.  Passing  over  all  earlier  attempts  to 
organise  road  traffic,  we  may  come  to  the  year 
1680,  when  the  first  stage-coach— that  from  Coven- 
try —was  started.  Its  pace  was  probahly  not  faster 
than  that  of  the  Oxford  coach,  which  went  from 
London  to  Oxford  ill  two  days,  at  aliout  3  miles  an 
hour,  or  that  of  the  vehicles  which  occupied  two 
days  and  a  half  in  compassing  the  distance  lietween 
Dmilon  and  Dover.  In  17<H)  a  week  was  required 
to  go  from  Dmdoti  to  York  ;  and  two  days  from 
London  to  Salisbury.  The  first  mail-coach  was  not 
put  on  the  road  until  1784,  when  Mr  John  Palmer, 
manager  of  the  Hath  theatre,  and  M.P.  for  Hath, 
overcame  strenuous  opposition,  and  induced  Mr  Pitt 
to  *u|iersede  Allen's  system  of  postlioys,  whose 
contract  rate  of  s|ieed  was  5  miles  an  hour,  by  his 
(  Palmer's)  plan  of  carrying  the  mails  by  mail  coach. 
The  first  experiment  was  made  on  the  8th  of  August 
1784,  on  which  day  Mr  Palmer  entered  government 
service  as  comptroller-general  of  the  Post-office. 
A  coach  left  London  at  8  A.M.  and  reached  Bristol 
at  eleven  at  night.  The  other  coach  left  Bristol  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  arriving  in  London  at  eight 
the  next  morning,  the  up  journey  thus  taking  six- 
teen hours,  or  two  hours  longer  than  the  down 
journey.  The  scheme  ap|iears  to  have  worked  6o 
well  from  the  beginning,  that  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  more  important  towns  soon 
petitioned  for  the  adoption  of  Mr  Palmer's  plan 
in  their  districts,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
request  was  complied  with.  It  was  part  of  the 
new  scheme  that  the  mails  should  lie  timed  at  each 
stage,  so  that  they  might  all  reach  London  at 
aliout  the  same  hour ;  and  that  the  outgoing  mail 
coaches  should  start  at  the  same  time  from  the 
General  Post  olliee.  At  the  outset  the  regulation 
pace  was  t)  miles  an  hour ;  but  in  course  of  time 
this  was  increased  until  the  coaches  were  rated  at 
10  miles  per  hour. 

This  acceleration,  however,  was  due  to  causes 
other  than  the  judgment  and  enterprise  of  Mr 
Palmer,  the  skill  of  coachmen  and  coach-buildere, 
and  the  employment  of  lietter  horses.  At  the 
period  alsive  mentioned  the  bad  state  of  the  roads 
precluded  quick  travelling,  and  although  we  find 
that  roads  were  the  subjects  of  legislation  as  early 
as  1346,  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  Macadam  and 
Telford  that  road-travelling  was,  mi  to  sjieuk,  revo- 
lutionised. The  former  returned  to  Ayrshire  from 
America  in  the  year  1783.  and  after  studying  road- 
making  as  a  science  while  one  of  the  road  commis- 
sioners in  Scotland,  came  south  to  Bristol  in  1816, 
became  surveyor  in  that  district,  and  was  con- 
sulted as  to  the  making  of  other  roads  in  all  parts 
of  England.  As  soon  as  Macadam's  plans  were 
carried  into  effect,  good  roads  Uiok  the  place  of  liad 
ones;  quick  travelling  commenced,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  palmy  days  of  coaching,  until,  in  1836, 
there  were  fifty-four  mail  coaches  in  England, 
thirty  in  Ireland*,  and  ten  in  Scotland.  Meantime 
the  stuge-coaches  had  grown  in  numlier,  travelled 
at  a  high  rate  of  sjieed,  and  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  vast  amount  of  capital.  Among 
the  best-known  Loudon  proprietors  were  Chaplin, 
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Home,  Sherman,  Nelson,  and  Mountain;  the  two 
first  named  having  the  judgment  to  discern  that 
the  railways  would  eventually  drive  coaches  off  the 
roa<l,  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway.  It  was  not  till  after  George 
IV".  came  to  the  throne  that  coaching  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  fame  in  respect  of  organisation,  pace, 
appointments,  and  one  may,  perhaps,  say  coachman- 
ship a-»  well.  The  *  palmy  days,'  concerning  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  hegan  about  1 820,  ami 
coaching  was  possibly  at  its  most  perfect  pitch 
about  1830.  For  altout  four  years  it  enjoyed  this 
repute,  and  then  the  downward  journey,  far  more 
rapid  than  the  upward  one,  l>egan  ;  one  by  one 
coaches  were  taken  off;  coaching  inns  liecame  road- 
side public-houses ;  coachmen  and  guards  found 
other  occupation*,  or  migrated  to  the  workhouse  ; 
stables  were  emptied,  ana  admiration  for  coaching 
gave  way  to  appreciation  of  railroad-travelling. 

Of  amateur  coachmen  and  coachmanship  in  the 
last  century  comparatively  little  is  known  ;  but, 
when  good  roads  were  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception,  'gentleman  coaching'  liecame  a  fashion- 
able amusement,  Mr  John  AVarde,  the  famous 
master  of  foxhounds,  was  a  renowned  whip,  to 
whom  were  due  the  thanks  of  the  old  coachmen  for 
having  originated  the  idea  of  placing  springs  under 
the  coach-box.  The  name  of  Peyton  lias  ever  lieen 
connected  with  the  annals  of  the  road  :  the  Messrs 
Walker,  Sir  St  Vincent  Cotton,  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  Mr  Henrv  Villebois,  Mr  Maxse,  Mr 
Jeruingham,  Mr  Sackville  (Jwvnnc.  Sir  Belling- 
ham  Graham,  Mr  Stevenson,  rlon.  Fit/roy  Stan- 
hope, Hon.  T.  Kenyon,  Colonel  Sibthorpc,  and  Mr 
C.  Buxton  are  among  the  numlter  of  those  who 
patronised  the  road  by  every  means  in  their  |«>wer. 
Others,  scarcely  less  enthusiastic,  succeeded  them, 
until  then-  were  no  rood -coaches  to  lie  driven. 
So  far  as  I^ondon  is  concerned,  the  link  W'tweeti 
the  post  and  present  was  broken  in  the  year  1858, 
when  the  Brighton  'Age.' under  the  management 
of  Clarke,  assisted  by  the  Puke  of  Beaufort  and 
Sir  Oeorge  Wombwell,  was  given  up  ;  and  for  eight 
years  there  was  no  road-conch  running  out  of 
London.  But  the  love  for  the  road  was  only 
slumbering,  it  was  not  dead  ;  and  it  was  on  the 
Brighton  road  that  the  first  step  was  taken  in  the 
coaching  revival  in  1806.  In  that  year  Captain 
Haworth,  Captain  Laurie,  and  a  few  others,  started 
the  'Old  Times'  to  Brighton.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  the  confederacy  was  broken  up,  and  in  1807 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Mr  Chandos  Pole,  and  Mr 
B.  .1.  Angel  took  the  road,  running  a  coach  each 
way  daily.  Between  then  and  the  present  time 
conches  have  lieen  started  to  Sevenoaks,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  Vir<rinia  Water,  Dorking,  Sunhurv,  High 
Wycoinlie,  Westerham,  Keigate,  Watford,  Windsor, 
Rochester,  Cuildford,  Portsmouth,  Maidenhead, 
&c.  Some  only  lasted  a  short  time,  ami  since  the 
revival  begau  there  have  lieen  many  changes  in 
routes  and  proprietors.  Thus  in  1884  only  four 
coaches  were  left,  the  Brighton  road  Wing  vacant  ; 
whilst  in  1888  there  were  eight  coaches  running 
out  of  London,  and  three  of  them  on  the  Brighton 
rood.  From  time  to  time  coaches  have  also  lieen 
put  on  in  the  provinces. 

The  year  1877  was  a  somewhat  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  modern  coaching,  as  on  4th  Novemlier 
the  'Old  Times'  was  put  on  to  St  Albans,  and  has 
run  every  'lawful  day'  since  without  a  break, 
though  not  always  on  the  same  route.  In  1888  it 
was  put  upon  the  Brighton  road,  and  on  the  11th 
July  James  Selby,  its  coachman  since  1877,  drove 
from  Piccadilly  to  Brighton  and  kick  in  seven 
hours  fifty  minutes,  the  outward  journey  being 
accomplished  in  three  hours  fifty  minutes  and  ten 
seconds.  This  performance,  though  a  good  one,  is 
not  a  '  record,'  as  in  1837  Israel  Alexander,  a  pro- 


fessional on  the  Brighton  road,  drove  down  with  the 
Queen's  first  speech  in  three  hours  forty  minutes. 

The  meets  of  the  Four- in -hand  Driving  Club  and 
the  Coaching  Club  are  mstlv  regarded^  as  among 
the  sights  of  the  season.  The  former  is  the  more  ex- 
clusive as  w  ell  as  the  elder,  having  lieen  established 
in  18o6,  chietly  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  W.  Morritt. 
The  club  could  not  entertain  one  quarter  of  the 
applications  for  membership,  so  in  1870  the  Coach- 
ing Club  was  established,  and  has  been  gradually 
increasing  in  size.  For  the  first  driving  club  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  we  must  go  Imck  to 
the  year  1807,  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Bcnsington  Driving  Club— the  B.D.C.  it  was  gener- 
ally known  as— which  was  limited  to  twenty-five 
memliers.  For  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  club's 
existence  it*  members  used  to  drive  down  two  days 
in  the  season  to  Bcnsington.  near  Wullingford, 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  twice  to  Bedford  ;  but  in  1823 
the  Bcnsington  gatherings  were  iriven  up.  A 
second  club  was  founded  in  1808  by  Mr  C  harles 
Buxton.  The  new  association  was  called  the  Four- 
horse  Club;  but  it  was  sometimes,  though  wrongly, 
designated  as  the  Whip  I  'luh,  and  the  Four-in-hand 
Club.  The  Four-horse  Club  was  broken  up  in  1820, 
was  revived  in  182*2,  but  liecame  extinct  altogether 
about  1825).  The  B.D.C.  was  then  the  only  body  of 
the  kind  until  1838.  when  Lord  Chesterfield  estab- 
lished the  Richmond  Driving  Club,  the  members 
of  which,  after  meeting  at  Chesterfield  House,  drove 
I  to  Richmond  for  dinner.  This  club,  however,  came 
!  to  an  end  after  nine  or  ten  years;  and  in  1852 
the  B.D.C.  was  broken  up.  From  that  time  there 
wan  no  driving  club  until  the  present  Four  in-hand 
Driving  Club  was  founded  as  already  mentioned. 
See  DnriiKj,  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  ( Badminton 
series,  1888). 

Coadju  tor  (Lat.),  a  fellow-worker,  not  as 
nrinci|«al  but  as  second,  an  assistant.  Technically, 
it  is  applied  in  ecclesiastical  law  to  one  appointed 
to  assist  a  bish.ip,  whom  age  or  infirmity  lias  dis- 
abled. If  a  bishop  or  archbishop  is  loo  ill  to 
execute  a  resignation,  the  crown  may  give  the  dean 
and  chapter  power  to  appoint  a  bishop-coadjutor. 

Coagulation,  the  amorphous  (q.v.)  solidifi- 
cation of  a  liquid,  or  pnrt  of  a  liquid,  as  when  the 


of  milk  is  solidified  bv  rennet  in  making 
Cheese  (q.v.).  or  the  white  of  an  egg  by  boiling. 
The  process  varies  in  various  sulistanccs.  Albumen, 
or  the  white  of  an  egg.  coagulates  at  a  teni|K>rature 
of  100J.  Milk  is  coagulated  or  curdled  by  the  action 
of  rennet  or  by  acids.  The  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
chyle,  and  lymph  of  animals  is  coagulated  by  the 
separation  of  these  fluids  from  the  living  body.  See 
Blood. 

CoallUlia,  a  state  of  Mexico,  separated  from 
Texas  by  the  Rio  Orande,  has  an  area  of  59,280 
i«q.  m.,  partly  niouhtainous,  and  forming  in  the 
west  a  part  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi.  The  climate  is  healthy,  although  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  usual.  The  state  is 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  silver,  and  coal  has  been 
found.  It  bos  valuable  pasturage,  and  in  many 
parts  a  most  fertile  soil ;  but  no  district  of  Mexico 
is  so  little  known,  or  hns  lieen  less  developed.  The 
construction  of  the  National  Railway  has,  however, 
prepared  the  way  for  a  change,  and  already  several 
cotton  factories  and  a  large  number  of  Hour-mills 
are  in  operation.  Pop.  (1882)  144,594.  Capital, 
Saltillo  (q.v.). 

Coaita.   See  Spider- monkey. 

Coal,  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  glowing  fuel 
(and  hence  a  piece  of  fuel,  whether  dead  or  alive), 
is  a  word  common  to  all  the  languages  of  the  Gothic 
stock  (A.S.  col,  Icel.  kol.  Gcr.  kohle).  The  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  fuel  are  distinguished  by  prefixes,  as 
rAarcoal,  pii-co&\ ;  but  in  England,  owing  to  the 
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absorbing  importance  of  mineral  or  pit  coal,  tbe 
word  coal  alone  has  come  to  lie  used  in  thin 
special  signification  ((Jer.  stcinkolilcn,  Fr.  charhun 
tie  terre ) 

Coal  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  rocks; 
it  consists  chictly  of  earlsin,  ami  is  universally 
regarded  as  of  vegetable  origin.     Its  geological 
relations  are  noticed  in  the  article  CAKBONIKKItors 
System.    It  occurs  in  layers  or  beds,  and  is  always 
of  a  black  or  blackish-brown  colour.    Some  of  the 
varieties  have  a  very  considerable  degree  of  vitreous 
»r  resinous  lustre,  while  others  are  destitute  of 
lustre  ;  some  have  a  shell-like  fracture,  and  others 
have  a   highly   cross-jointed    structure,  and  are 
readily  broken  into  cubical  or  rhomltoidal  frag- 
ments'.   The  precise  characters  of  coal  as  a  rock 
specie*  are  not  easily  defined,  and  both  in  Britain 
and  other  countries  important  cases  have  occupied 
courts  of  law,  in  which  this  difficulty  was  strongly 
felt,  as  in  the  great  Scottish  lawsuit  concerning  the 
Torbanchill  Mineral  or  Boghead  Coal  (q.v.).  Coal, 
indeed,  is  rather  a  commercial  than  a  scientific 
term,  but  in  a  general  way  we  may  define  it  as  a 
fossil  fmd  of  black  colour  and  stony  consistency, 
which,  when  heated  in  close  vessels',  is  converted 
into  coke  with  the  escape  of  volatile  liquids  and 
gases.    The  variety  known  as  blind  coal  or  anthra- 
cite no  doubt  gives  off  scarcely  any  volatile  matter, 
but  this  is  because  it  has  undergone  a  natural  dis- 
tillation through  the  action  of  subterranean  heat 
or  of  the  proximity  of  intrusive  igneous  rock.  We 
may  therefore  divide  coal  into  two  primary  divisions 
— namely  :  ( I )  Anthracite,  which  d«»es  not,  ami  (2) 
liitiiminous  coitl,  which  does,  flame  when  kindled. 
Anthracite  (q.v.  |  sometimes  contains  as  much  as 
94,  and  if  we  exclude  the  ash,  9N  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  as  this  element  decreases  in  amount  it  graduates 
into  a  bituminous  coal.    The  term  anthracite  is, 
however,  still  applied  to  some  coals  which  do  not 
contain  more  than  HO  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Various 
synonyms,  such  as  stone  coa:,  glance  coal,  culm, 
and  Welsh  coal,  are  also  used  to  designate  this 
substance,  which  is  used  chiefly  for  smelting  pur- 
poses and  for  generating  steam.     In  the  United 
States  it  is  also  very  largely  used  for  domestic 
purposes  -heating  and  cooking.    It  is  ditlicult  to 
kimlle,  but  gives  out  a  high  heat  in  burning.  Bitu- 
minous coal  includes  an  almost  endless  number 
of  varieties,  one  of  the  best  marked  lieing  runnel 
or  parrot  coal.    Cannel  coal  is  probably  so  called 
from  burning  with  a  bright  flame  like*  a  candle, 
and  the  name  parrot  coal  is  giv«n  to  it  in  Scot- 
land from  the  crackling  or  chattering  noise  it 
m  ikes  when  named    That  of  different  localities 
varies  much  in  appearance,  hut  it  is  most  commonly 
dull  and  earthy,  or  with  only  a  slight  lustre  ;  some 
examples  arc,  however,  bright  and  shining.  In 
texture  it  is  nearly  always  compact,  and  certain 
beds  of  it  admit  of  being  polished  in  slabs  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  approach  black   marble  in 
appearance.     Of  this  material  vases,  inkstands, 
boxes,  See,  arc  made.    Cannel  coal  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  ash,  hut  the  liest  cannels  are  in  some 
places  much  used  for  open-grate  lires  in  houses. 
Cannel  is  for  the  most  part  consumed  in  making 
gas,  of  which  it  yields  from  8000  to  15.000  cubic 
feet  per  ton.    When  distilled  at  a  low  red -heat  it 
yields  paraffin  oil.     The  other  varieties  of  bitu- 
minous coal  are  so  numerous  that,  as  an  Admi- 
ralty rejs»rt  states,  there  are  as  many  as  seventy 
denominations  of  it  imported  into  London  alone. 
Still,  among  these  there  are  three  leading  kinds 
—  1.  Caking  coal,  which  cakes  or  fuses  into  one 
mass  in  the  fire.     It  breaks  into  small  uneven 
fragments,   and   is  found   largely  at  Newcastle 
and  some  other  localities.    2.  Splint  or  hard  coat, 
occurring  plentifully  in  Scotland,  which  is  hard, 
and  breaks  into  ciiboidal  blocks.    This  is  often 


called  block-coal ;  and  locally  it  is  very  valuable,  be- 
cause it  can  be  employed  in  smelting  without  being 
first  coked.  It  is  not  very  easily  kindled,  but  when 
lighted  makes  a  clear  lasting  fire.  H.  Cherry  or 
soft  coal,  which  breaks  easily  into  small  irregular 
cubes,  has  a  beautiful  shining  lustre,  is  readily 
kindled,  ami  gives  out  a  cheerful  flame  and  heat, 
It  is  common  in  Staffordshire.  Brown  coal  or 
Lignite  (q.v.  ),  though  for  the  most  part  inferior  to 
true  coal,  is  nevertheless  an  important  fuel  in  some 
countries  in  default  of  a  better  kind.  There  are, 
however,  large  deposits  of  lignites  in  some  regions, 
as  in  North  America,  which  coke  well,  and  which 
are  excellent  substitutes  for  true  coal. 

The  use  of  coal  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients;  nor  is  it  well  known  at  what  time 
it  Is'gan  to  be  used  for  fuel.  Some  say  that  it  was 
used  hy  the  ancient  Britons ;  ami  at  all  events  it 
was  to  some  extent  an  article  of  household  con- 
sumption during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  as  early  as 
KTi2  A.D.  There  seems  to  Ik?  reason  for  thinking 
that  Britain  was  the  first  European  country  in 
which  coal  was  used  to  anv  considerable  extent. 
A  coal  pit  at  Preston,  Haddington,  was  granted 
to  the  monks  of  New  buttle  between  1210  and  1219. 
HenrY  111.  is  said  to  have  granted  a  license  to  dig 
coal  ui  1234.  About  the  end  of  the  13th  century  it 
began  to  he  employed  in  London,  but  at  lirst  only  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  innovation  was 
complained  of  as  injurious  to  human  health.  In 
1300  the  parliament  petitioned  the  king  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  coal,  and  a  proclamation  was  accordingly 
issued  against  it ;  but  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  wood,  its  use  soon  became  general  in  London. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  known  there  as  sat  coal, 
because  imported  by  sea. 

Several  theories  as  to  the  mode  of  the  origin  of 
coal  have  l>een  put  forth  from  time  to  time.  The 
one  now  generally  believed  in  is  that  the  rank  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  prevailed  during  the 
carboniferous  age  grew  and  decayed  upon  land  but 
slightly  raised  alsive  the.  sea  ;  that  by  slow  sub- 
sidence this  thick  layer  of  vegetable  matter  sunk 
l>clow  the  water,  and  liecame  gradually  covered 
with  sand,  mml,  and  other  mineral  sediment ;  that 
then,  by  some  slight  upheaval  or  gradual  silting  up 
of  the  sea  Isittom,  a  land  surface  was  once  more 
formed,  and  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  plants, 
which  in  course  of  time  decayed,  sank,  and  became 
overlaid  with  sill  and  sand  a*  before.  At  length, 
thick  masses  of  stratified  matter  would  accumulate, 
prcslucing  great  pressure,  and  this,  acting  along  with 
chemical  changes,  Would  gradually  mineralise  the 
vegetable  layers  into  coal.  Microscopical  examina- 
tion shows  that  coal  consists  principally  of  the  corti- 
cal portions  of  plants  more  especially  of  the  bark  of 
such  trees  as  Sigillaria — commingled  with  the  debris 
of  various  other  plants,  amongst  which  the  spore 
cases  and  spores  of  certain  lycojKKliaeeous  trees  not 
infrequently  oecur  in  great  abundance.  It  seems 
probable  indeed  that  many  coal  seams  simply  repre- 
sent great  swamjis  and  marshy  jungles. 

As  Mill  l>e  seen  from  the  following  table,  wood, 
peat,  lignite  or  brown  coal,  and  true  coal  indicate 
by  their  composition  the  changes  which  vegetable 
matter  undergiK?s  by  decay  and  pressure ;  and  a 
table  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  examples 
of  each  substance  could  Ik?  given  would  show  how 
gradually  these  snlmtances  pass  into  each  other  : 

Wood,  P«l         LUnlt*.  C«l. 

<"arl>on  500         BO  O         ft5  7  82  6 

Hviln<K«-n   M  M  53  56 

Oxygen  tan       33-5       a>o  n-8 

1000      100-0      1000  1000 

In  each  of  theae  l»odies  there  is  usually  a  small  per- 
centage of  nitrogen,  which  in  the  above  table  lias 
not  been  separated.     In  passing  from  wood  or  peat 
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to  coal,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
decreases,  these  substances  being  given  on  in  the  , 
form  of  marsh-gas  and  carlxmic  acid  in  the  process 
of  decay. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  productive  coal-fields 
occur  in  Belgium,  France,  Prussia,  Spain,  Silesia, 
and  in  Russia— the  only  important  Russian  coal- 
field being  that  of  Donetz,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov.    Coal  is  also  found  in  India,  China 
(where  several  extensive  coal-fields  occur,  in  which 
coal  has  been  worked  from  a  very  early  period),  j 
Japan,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  in  Africa    There  is  evi- 
dence of  promising  coal-deposit*  in  several  South 
American  countries,  but,  owing  to  the  great  supply 
of  wood  in  their  forests,  there  is  little  temptation 
to  work  them.    Considerable  importance  already 
attaches,  however,  to  the  mines  of  Chili  (a.  v.).  In 
Canada  there  are  small,  though  valuable,  coal- 
fields ;  but  in  the  United  States  enormous  fields  of 
fossil  fuel  arc  found.    The  entire  area  of  these  is 
about  '200,000  sq.  m. ,  being  83  times  greater  than 
the  area  of  the  coal-field*  of  (treat  Britain.  But 
although  the  coal-measures  of  the  States  are  of 
vast  extent,  and  contain  many  valuable  coal-seams 
— a  few  of  them  40  and  even  50  feet  thick  at  ; 
certain  places— it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  j 
amount  of  workable  cool  in  them  has  not  been  ; 
exaggerated.    In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  i 
seams,  the  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in  the  I 
States  is  small,  and  amounted  to  160,000,000  short 
tons  of  2000  lb.  each  in  1892.    The  distribution  of 
the  coal-fields  of  Britain  and  North  America  is  dis- 
cussed at  Carboniferous  System. 

Coal-stipply  of  Britain. — The  probable  duration 
of  the  British  coal-supply  is  a  question  which 
until  recent  years  rarely  excited  any  public 
anxiety.  Early  in  the  19th  century  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Mr  Robert  Bald,  and  Dr  Buckland,  but 
the  existing  store  of  coal  was  generally  believed 
to  bo  practically  inexhaustible— its  exhaustion  at 
all  events  seemed  to  be  relegated  to  so  remote  a 
date  as  to  relieve  the  nation  from  all  anxiety  on 
the  matter.  In  recent  years,  however,  Professor 
Hull,  from  a  more  accurate  survey  of  British  coal- 
fields than  was  possible  before  the  map  of  the 
Geological  Survey  had  been  published,  came  to  the 
conclusion  in  i860,  that  at  the  then  rate  of  produc- 
tion we  had  enough  coal  to  last  for  1000  years. 
But  as  the  rate  of  consumption  was  yearly  increas- 
ing, it  was  obvious  that  our  eoal-snpply  might  not 
last  nearly  so  long.  In  100  years,  as  Professor 
Jevons  showed,  if  the  same  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinued, the  annual  consumption  would  be4 1 5,000,000 
tons,  and  our  coal-fields  by  that  time  would  lie 
nearly  exhausted.  A  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed  in  1868  to  consider  the  whole  question, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1871  that  at  the  then 
rate  of  consumption  there  was  enough  coal  to  last 
for  1273  years,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing 
consumption  this  term  would  necessarily  be  re- 
duced. The  amount  of  coal  at  all  depths  down  to 
4000  feet  was  estimated  at  the  date  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners'  Report  to  be  90,207  million  tons, 
while  including  the  coals  at  greater  depths,  the  total 
was  140,480  millions  of  tons.  Although,  therefore, 
we  know  approximately  the  extent  of  available  coal, 
we  cannot  tell  how  long  that  coa!  will  last,  for  we 
cannot  say  whether  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
will  be  maintained,  increased,  or  diminished  in  the 
future.  It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
rate  of  increase  of  coal  used  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion will  follow  a  diminishing  ratio,  ami  that  it  will 
be  300  or  400  years  before  the  coal-supplies  of  these 
islands  begin  'to  fail. 

Coal-trade.  —The  production  and  sale  of  coal,  like  | 
every  other  imi>ortant  branch  of  industry,  was  long  , 


fettered  with  legislative  regulations.  At  a  very 
early  period,  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
undertook  the  duty  of  either  weighing  or  measur- 
ing the  coal  brought  into  the  port,  and  by  a  series 
of  statutes  commencing  with  7  Edward  VI.  chap. 
7,  the  nmvor  and  aldermen  of  I/ondon,  and  the  jus- 
tices of  the  counties,  were  empowered  to  fix  the 
price  of  coal  to  be  sold  by  retail ;  and  in  case  of 
refusal  by  the  parties  to  sell  nt  the  prices  fixed,  to 
enter  their  wharves,  or  other  (daces  of  deposit,  and 
to  cause  it  to  he  sold  at  the  prices  which  they  had 
set.  In  addition  to  the  general  supervision  which 
they  thus  possessed,  and  the  sums  which  they  were 
enifwwered  to  exact  for  their  trouble,  the  corpora- 
tions of  London  and  other  towns  have  exacted,  and 
still  continue  to  exact,  dues  on  coal  for  local  pur- 
poses. These  were  first  iui|>osed  in  l^mdon  in 
1667,  after  the  great  fire,  in  order  to  enable  the  cor- 
poration to  repair  the  ravages  which  it  had  com- 
mitted ;  and  tliey  have  been  since  continued  a*  a 
fund  for  civic  improvements,  though,  as  M'CulloHi 
has  remarked,  no  improvement  could  be  equal  to 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal.  In  the  reign  of 
William  III.  a  general  tax,  payable  to  government, 
was  laid  on  all  sea-burne  mat — a  tax  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  unjust  to  places  which  were 
dependent  for  their  supply  on  the  coasting  trade, 
and  oppressive  to  the  whole  country,  inasmuch  as 
it  amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  on  the  price 
paid  to  the  owner  at  the  jut's  mouth.  The  tax 
•aried  in  amount,  not  only  at  different  periods, 


reaching  its  highest  point  of  9s.  4d.  per  chaldron 
during  the  great  war,  but  also  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  being  higher  in  London  and  the  south 
of  England,  and  lower  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  whilst 
Scotland  for  a  considerable  period  was  altogether 
exempt.  The  tax  itself,  with  all  its  inequalities, 
was  uliolished  in  1830 ;  and  the  tax  on  coal, 
long  collected  for  local  pur|Hises  in  London,  was 
abolished  in  1889.  The  reiteal,  in  1845,  of  the 
duty  on  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries  wns 
a  measure  of  much  more  doubt ful  policy.  The 
annual  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  Great* Britain 
duringtlieyearsfrom  1890tol898  was  from  25,000,000 
to  38,000,000  tons.  — For  the  regulation  and  in- 
spection of  mines,  explosions,  Arc,  see  MIXING  ; 
where  also  mention  is  made  of  the  varying  arrange- 
ment* as  to  the  proprietorship  of  mines.  The  con- 
dition of  colliers  and  snlters  in  Britain  is  discussed 
at  SLAVERY.  For  coal-tar  products,  see  Coal- 
tar,  Dyeing.  See  also  the  articles  Fcel,  Gas 
and  Gases,  Petkolecm. 

Coal-whipjting  is  the  name  given  to  a  mode  of 
unloading  coal  from  vessels  at  anchor  to  barges, 
which  convey  them  to  the  wharves.  When  the 
mini  lie  r  of  these  men  at  work  on  the  Thames  was 
about  2000,  public-house  keepers  pot  into  the  habit 
of  acting  as  middlemen  ;  the  trade  fell  into  such  a 
state,  that  the  men  were  virtually  slaves  to  the 

tmhlicans.  They  asked  for  the  interference  of  the 
egislature.  An  act  was  passed  in  1843,  and  a 
Coal-whinners'  Board  was  formed,  which  contracted 
for  the  whipping  of  ships  of  coal,  and  employed  the 
men;  and  other  acts  were  passed  in  1846  and 
1851.  But  in  1856  the  coal-owners  agreed  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  maintain  a  Whipping  Office,  to 
give  the  men  a  refuge  from  the  publicans,  but  with- 
out interfering  with  the  liberty  of  coal-shippers. 
The  necessity  for  coal-whippers  has  Wen  much 
lessened  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  or  steam  machinery 
in  discharging. 

See  Green  snd  Miall,  Coal :  History  and  U*et  {1*78  : 
G«llow»y,  Hietnrv of  Caal-minh^  in  (treat Britain  ( 1882) ; 
Hull,  Coal  field*  of  (/rent  Britain  (1880)  ;  Pameley,  The 
Colliery  Mana<ier*$  Baiutbook  ( 1891 ) ;  Mcldola,  Coal  and 
what  wr  net  from  it  \  18M  \ ;  H.  W.  Hughes.  A  Text  book 
of  Coal  mniint/  (18H2);  D.  M.  D.  Stuart,  Coal  Dust  an 
Explofive  Atjcttf  ( 18SW ). 
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Coalbrookdale  in  a  district  in  Shropshire, 
extending  8  miles  along  the  river  Severn  ;  it*  coal- 
field supplies  coal  and  iron  as  well  as  limestone, 
and  manufacture*  iron.  The  village  of  Coalbrook- 
dale,  which  gives  it  name,  is  11  miles  SE.  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Coal-fish  ( (J mi nt  riirhonariiu),  a  species  of 
cod,  with  black  upper  parts,  common  in  northern 
teas.  It  occurs  from  HO'  N.  lat.  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  common  oil'  North  American  and 
British  coasts.  In  Scotland  it  is  often  called  Saith. 
It  often  measures  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  may  j 
be  considerahly  larger ;  occurs  in  great  shoals  ;  is 
exceedingly  voracious.  Though  decidedly  coarse, 
its  Hesh  Is  much  eaten  in  northern  parts.  The 
young  ones  are  often  caught  hy  hoys  lishing  off 
the  rocks,  and  are  variously  known  as  podleys, 
siliocks,  cuddies,  and  coalseys.    See  Cod. 

Coaling  Stations.  The  question  of  coaling 
stations  has  of  late  engaged  a  large  share  of  puhlic 
attention  in  Britain.  The  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  sufficient  numher  of  fortified  outposts  on  the 
great  lines  of  British  trade  has  l>een  recognised  hy 
successive  governments,  and  the  work  of  defence 
has,  after  a  regrettable  delay,  at  length  heen 
vigorously  taken  in  hand.  The  inquiry  hy  a  Koyal 
Commission  resulted  in  the  publication  in  1SHI-82 
of  an  exhaustive  report,  from  which  the  present 
article  has  lieen  compiled. 

The  Commissioners  estimated  the  value  of  British 
ships  and  the  freights  which  they  carried  annually 
at  £900,000,000,  British  property  to  the  value  of 
£144,000.000  being  at  all  times  afloat,  the  greater 
part  on  distant  voyages.  Broadly,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United"  Kingdom  mav  he  divided  into 
two  gT«at  divisions— the  trade  with  the  Americas, 
and  that  with  the  Mediterranean,  the  East,  and 
Australia,  hy  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Cape.  It  is 
chiefly  with  the  latter  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

On  the  great  trade-route  by  the  Suez  Canal  to 
India  and  to  Australia,  steamships  have  entirely 
superseded  sailing  -  It  is  along  this  route 

that  the  possession  of  a  continuous  chain  of  coal- 
ing stations  gives  Britain  an  advantage  which  it 
is  imperatively  necessary  to  maintain.  The  Ca|ie 
route,  again,  is  essential  to  the  retention  by  Great 
Britain  of  her  possessions  in  India,  Ceylon,  Mauri- 
tius, Singapore,  China,  and  Australia.  It  is  by 
this  route  that  reinforcements  of  troops  and  neces- 
sary supplies  could,  in  the  contingency  of  war,  lie 
despatched  to  the  East  with  the  least  exposure  to 
capture. 

It  must  he  accepted  as  a  leading  principle  that 
the  defence  of  harbours  should  l»e  secured  hy  forts 
and  not  by  ships.  The  Koyal  Navy  is  not  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  affording  direct  local 
protection  to  seaports  and  harbours,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  blockading  the  }>orts  of  an  enemy,  of 
destroying  his  trade,  attacking  his  possessions, 
dealing  with  his  ships  at  sea,  and  preventing  an 
attack  in  force  upon  any  special  place.  It  is  by 
the  efficient  performance  of  these  duties  that 
British  commerce  and  colonies  will  lie  best  protected. 

The  great  fortresses  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are 
maintained  wholly  from  resource*  provided  by 
the  imperial  exchequer.  Improvements  in  their 
defences  have  been  going  forward  ever  since  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  Britain  ;  and  it  may  lie 
assumed  that  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  well  pre- 
pared to  resist  attack.  For  the  manning  of  the 
works  strong  garrisons  of  6000  men  are  permanently 
maintained. 

Pursuing  our  way  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
which,  in  consequence  of  recent  political  changes, 
has  practically  passed  under  British  control,  we 
find  at  Aden  another  commanding  position.  The 
distance  from  Suez  is  1300  miles,  from  Mauritius 


1970,  from  Bombay  1637,  and  from  Ceylon  2130. 
Aden  is  not  only  an  important  coaling  station  in 
peace-time  for  slaps  using  the  Suez  Canal,  hut,  in 
the  event  of  war  with  any  of  the  Mediterranean 

Kiwers,  it  would  lie  the  only  place  in  possession  of 
ritain  from  which  a  fleet  could  prevent  foreign 
shi|»s  of  war,  that  liad  passed  through  the  canal 
into  the  Ked  Sea,  from  gaining  access  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  Koyal  Commission  urge  strongly  that 
Aden  should  l»e  made  secure  against  the  attack  of 
a  small  naval  squadron. 

Bombay  is  much  more  than  a  mere  coaling 
station,  "it  is  the  greatest  js>rt  of  India,  and  one 
of  the  busiest  entreats  of  commerce  in  the  world. 
The  harlwur,  defended  by  batteries  and  by  two 
armoured  vessels,  was  declared  by  Sir  Frederick 
Richards,  when  naval  commander-in-chief  on  the 
East  India  station,  to  be  sufficiently  secured  against 
anv  prol  table  attack. 

Kurrachee  is  a  post  of  immense  importance  as 
the  base  for  the  military  defence  of  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India.  As  compared  with  Bombay, 
Kurrachee  is  nearer  to  England  by  two  days' 
steaming.  By  skilful  engineering,  the  entrance  "to 
the  port,  the"  anchorage,  and  the  wharfage  have 
l>een  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  steamships  of 
large  tonnage.  The  defences,  both  by  batteries  and 
torpedoes,  are  well  advanced. 

The  distance  from  Ceylon  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  4400  miles,  from  Mauritius  2100,  from 
Aden  2130,  from  Bombay  060,  from  Singapore  1510, 
and  from  King  George's  Sound  3400.  If  measures 
are  taken  to  prevent  an  enemy's  ships  from  coaling 
in  the  adjacent  seas,  Ceylon  will  be  comparatively 
safe  from  heavy  attacks."  The  possibility  of  attack 
by  a  hostile  cruiser  must,  however,  be  admitted. 
The  Commissioners  carefully  weighed  the  relative 
advantages  of  Calle,  Colombo,  and  Trincomalee. 
Calle,  for  many  years  the  port  of  call  for  mail- 
steamers,  has  gradually  been  altandoned  in  favour 
of  Colombo.  The  latter  port  has  a  commodious 
harbour,  already  sufficiently  advanced  to  afford 
well -sheltered  anchorage  (luring  the  south-west 
monsoon.  For  local  reasons,  no  less  than  for  im- 
jterial  considerations,  the  Boval  Commission  held 
it  necessary  that  Colombo  should  be  adequately 
protected,  both  by  floating  defences  and  by  batteries 
on  shore.  Trincomalee  is  the  safest  and  most  com- 
modious harbour  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  very 
capable  of  defence.  But  it  is  out  of  the  course  of 
trade,  and  has  no  facilities  for  the  repair  of  *hi]>* ; 
so  the  Commissioners  did  not  recommend  a  large 
expenditure  on  fortifications  at  Trincomalee. 

Singapore  is  the  next  important  position  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  annual  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
(of  which  it  is  by  far  the  most  important)  is  about 
£100,000,000.  At  Singapore  the  quantity  of  coal 
supplied  to  passing  steamers  varies  from  15,000 
to  20,000  tons  a  month.    Extensive  wharves,  three 

Saving-docks,  and  all  the  appliances  for  repairing 
ips  have  lieen  provided  hy  private  enterprise. 
The  colonial  government  has  carried  out  a  scheme  of 
defence,  planned  by  officers  of  the  Koyal  Engineers. 
The  torpedo  defences  are  complete. 

Hong-kong  is  the  chief  centre  of  British  trade  wit  h 
China,  and  the  only  dependency  from  which  that 
trade  can  lie  defended.  The  entries  of  shipping  in 
1890-95  included  about  30,000  vessels  and  junks  an- 
nually.of  over  7,000,000  tons,  and  manned  by 500,000 
hands.  Craving  docks  exist  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mercial companies,  capable  of  receiving  ironclads 
of  the  largest  class  which  will  be  seen  in  the  China 
Sea.  The  defence  of  the  harbour  is  now  l>eing 
made  good  at  the  cost  of  the  local  and  imperial 
governments.  A  small  ironclad  is  stationed  at 
Hong  kong  for  the  defence  of  the  harliour. 
To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  distance  from 
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England  is  6000  mile*.  The  intermediate  coal- 
ing stations  now  used  are  Lisbon.  <  iilnalhix, 
Madeira,  St  Vincent,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Lisbon, 
Madeira,  and  St  Vincent  being  in  foreign  terri- 
tory. Sierra  Leone  is  the  first  British  coaling 
station.  The  harhonr  is  capacious  and  secure,  and 
the  works  for  its  defence  are  nearly  completed. 
Ascension,  distant  from  Sierra  Leone  1000  miles, 
from  St  Helena  tWO  miles,  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  23S0  miles.  has  a  roadstead,  or  landing- 

I dace,  on  its  west  or  leeward  side ;  there  is  no 
larlsiur.  Ascension  has  l>ecn  used  as  a  depot  for 
stores  and  the  supply  of  coals.  Hy  a  wise  decision 
of  the  Admiralty  (IS8?)  the  stores  were  to  lie 
removed  from  Ascension,  which  was  henceforth  to 
1*  used  only  as  a  sanatorium  for  the  Itenolit  of 
shins  whose  crews  have  suffered  from  fever. 

St  Helena,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boval  Com- 
mission, ho*  many  advantages  over  Ascension.  It 
is  laiger.  has  a  cooler  temperature,  more  vcgeta-  i 
tion,  and  a  lietter  roadstead.  Within  a  recent  I 
period  £30,000  has  tN>en  expended  on  fortifications  ; 
and  it  lui>  lieen  decided  to  further  strengthen  the 
defences,  and  to  supply  a  modern  armament. 

The  Koyal  Commission  showed  that  the  value 
of  British  trade  either  witli  the  Cape  of  Good  Hiqte, 
or  passing  round  it,  amounted  to  £!M,3.~i2,000 
annually,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  aliout 
£4,<H)0,000,  l>eing  carried  on  directly  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Enormous,  however,  as  is  the 
value  of  this  trade,  it  by  no  mean*  represents  that 
which,  in  the  event  of  war  with  one  or  more  of  the 
great  naval  powers,  might  pass  round  the  Cape. 
The  annual  value  of  British  trade  with  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  and  the  East,  conveyed  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  falls  little  short  of  the  trade  hy  the 
CajKS  route.  If  the  long  sea-route  liecaine  alone 
available,  the  annual  value  of  the  traffic  by  the 
Cape  would  amount  to  £  I. V), 000,000,  exclusive  of 
that  of  the  shipping  employed.  The  Cape  j>enin- 
sula,  aliout  32  miles  in  length,  is  a  rugged  mountain- 
ous district,  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
low  isthmus,  13  miles  in  length  (see  map  of  Cai*k 
Coi.ony  ).  Simon's  Bay  affords  a  secure  anchorage, 
and  naval  establishments  have  l»ecu  formed  on 
its  shores.  The  anchorage  in  Table  Bay,  the 
scene  of  many  disasters  in  former  days,  has  been 
rendered  secure  by  a  noble  breakwater.  Docks 
have  Ikhmi  formed.  The  graving-dock  is  capable  of 
receiving  large  ironclads.  To  make  the  Cape 
thoroughly  secure,  it  is  necessary  to  fortify  both 
Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay.  The  defences  at 
Simon's  Bay  have  lieen  completed  at  the  side  cost 
of  the  ini|ierial  government.  At  Table  Bay  the 
works  are  Itcing  executed  by  the  colony,  while  the 
armaments  arc  provided  by  the  int]>erial  govern- 
ment. 

Mauritius  lies  nearly  midway  lietween  the  Cape 
and  India.  4440  miles  apart..  The  colony  has  a 
trade  of  tin*  annual  value  of  £t>,000,000.  Port  I^ouis 
is  a  safe  and  commodious  harl>our.  The  Hoyal 
Commission  recommended  additions  to  and  im- 
provements of  existing  defences.  Mombasa  (q. v.) 
was  made  a  naval  coaling-station  in  1890. 

Having  dealt  with  British  trade  with  the  East, 
we  turn  to  the  West,  The  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  Tinted  States  and  Canada  ex- 
ceeded, at  the  date  of  the  Commissioners'  report, 
£lll1,(KMi,(Kt0  in  annual  value.  The  largest  pro- 
portion is  food  and  raw  material  supplied  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  War  with  the  United  States 
cannot  lie  contemplated  by  practical  British  poli- 
ticians. In  the  event  of  war  with  any  other  |tower, 
merchant  steamers  would  require  protection  only 
near  the  coast  at  either  end  of  their  voyage, 
trusting  to  their  own  speed  for  the  intermediate 
portion. 

British  trade  with  the  West  Indie,  amounts 


annually  to  £2 1,000,000.  The  defence  of  this 
important  trade  rests  on  Jamaica  and  St  Lucia. 
The  defences  of  Jamaica  have  been  modernised 
ami  greatly  improved  in  recent  years.  St  Lucia 
has  been  selected  by  the  Admiralty  as  a  coaling 
station  for  the  fleet  in  the  Windward  Islands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  land 
defences  of  the  great  iiort.s  of  Australia.  The 
combined  expenditure  of  the  several  governments 
may  literally  l»e  reckoned  by  millions.  The  man- 
ning of  the  works  and  the  general  defence  of  the 
colonies  by  land  is  guaranteed  by  an  armv  of  more 
than  30,000  volunteers,  of  splendid  physique,  well 
equipped,  and  provided  with  a  small  staff  of  officers 
from  the  imperial  service.  A  considerable  flotilla 
for  harlsnir  defence  ha*  lieen  created  at  MelUiurne. 
Adelaide  has  a  powerful  coast  •  defence  vessel. 
Brisbane  has  two  efficient  gunlioal.s.  Naval  bri- 
gades have  lieen  organised  both  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales. 

New  Zealand  is  secured  by  its  geographical 
position  from  an  attack  in  force.  The  defence 
of  a  few  principal  ports  has  been  taken  in  hand, 
under  the  able  nil  vice  of  Sir  William  Jervois.  A 
considerable  I  tody  of  volunteers,  lmth  for  the  sea 
and  the  land  service,  lias  lieen  enrolled. 

By  an  arrangement  concluded  by  the  administra- 
tion'of  I/ird  Salisbury,  a  joint  agreement  was  in 
IHS7  entered  into,  with  the  approval  of  the  legisla- 
tures in  the  Australia*  and  at  home.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, by  a  colonial  contribution  from  the  several 
governments,  a  sjiecial  squadron  of  highly  efficient 
cruisers  has  I»een  built  for  the  defence  of  trade  in 
Australian  waters  and  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Zealand. 

Coalition,  in  Politics,  in  applied  to  the  union 
of  two  parties,  or,  as  generally  happen*,  portions  of 
parties  who  agree  to  sink  their  differences,  and 
act  in  common.  Pitt  the  cider,  when  he  took 
office  in  17i37,  coalesced  with  the  Whig  aristocracy 
represented  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
ministry  always  spoken  of,  however,  as  the  Great 
Coalition  was  formed  in  1782,  when  Fox,  the 
leader  of  the  reformers,  took  office  along  with 
I^u-d  North,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party. 
When  Lord  Derby's  ministry  resigned  in  1853, 
there  was  a  short  coalition  between  the  Whig 
party  under  I<ord  John  Russell,  and  the  more 
moderate  of  the  Conservative  party  under  Lord 
Alienleen.  The  arrangement  made  between  Con- 
servatives and  Lilieral  Unionist*  in  1SK6  ran 
scarcely  be  called  a  coalition,  inasmuch  as  the  main 
responsibility  of  government  rests  on  the  former, 
while  the  latter  give  them  a  general  support.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  alliances  between  separate 
states. 

Conl-tar,  or  Gas-tar,  is  a  thick,  black,  opaque 
liquid,  which  conies  over  and  condenses  in  the  pipes 
when  coal  or  petroleum  is  distilled.  Now  usually 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  tar  was  aliout 
1782  extracted  from  coal  by  the  ninth  Earl  of  Dun- 
donald  under  a  patent,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
lieing  used  for  protecting  snips  from  rotting.  Coal 
tar  is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  and  has  a  strong, 
disagrecable'odour.  The  amount  of  tar  so  obtained 
of  course  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  coal  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  also  dependent  on  the  average 
temperature  of  distillation.  With  a  low  tempera- 
ture, a  largo  quantity  of  tar  is  produced,  along  with 
a  small  yield  of  a  highly  illuminating  gas.  At  first 
this  tar  was  regards!  as  a  waste  product,  or,  at 
most,  as  a  source  of  pitch  ;  but  it  soon  Iiecame 
ap|»areiit  that  as  a  source  of  Benzene  (q.v. ),  and 
through  it  of  the  aniline  dyes  (sec  ANILINE),  it 
was  a  commodity  of  great  commercial  value. 

When  coal-tar  is  'distilled,  a  large  number  of 
volatile  substances  pass  over  as  the  temperature 
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rises  higher  and  higher.  At  first  various  gases, 
ammonia  an.l  naphtha,  are  obtained  to  the  extent 
of  about  ,V,th  part  of  the  original  tar,  and  then  dis- 
tillation ceases,  although  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally rises.  After  a  pents!  of  about  an  hour,  more 
oil*,  like  the  former,  lighter  than  water,  are 
obtained,  and  bo  on  the  distillation  proceeds,  with 
successive  interval*,  viclding  what  are  known  ax 
("remote  oils,  and  finally  Anthracene  oils,  the 
residue  in  the  still  being  pitch. 

At  first,  when  anthracene  was  of  little  import- 
ance, distillation  was  not  pushed  so  far.  and  the 
anthracene  oils  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
pitcli :  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  process  for 
making  artificial  Alizarin  (q.v.).  the  heat  is  pushed 
as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  production  of 
a  pitch  that  will  sell.  The  first  light  oils  yield 
chiefly  benzol,  carbolic  acid,  and  naphtha.  The 
creosote  oils  yield  creosote  and  naphthaline,  while 
the  anthracene  oils  produce  anthracene  and  lubri- 
cating oils. 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  chief  coal-tar  pro- 
duets,  it  will  be  possible  to  realise  the  great  im- 
jHirtance  of  this  substance.  The  naphtha,  besides 
Wig  used  as  a  solvent  for  india  nib'.er  and  gutta- 
percha, is  burned  to  produce  a  hue  variety  of  carbon 
tor  printing-ink.  The  benzol,  including  in  this 
term  manv  nearly  allied  substances,  not  only  vields 
many  brilliant  dyes,  but  is  used  for  cleaning  gloves, 
silks,  &c,  and  other  articles  which  would  Is?  injured 
by  washiug.  The  creosote  in  its  crude  form  is 
largely  used  for  preserving  wood,  enabling  it  to  lie 
ex|Hise<l  in  damp  situations  without  rotting,  while, 
when  burned,  its  smoke  yields  lampblack.  The 
naphthaline,  besides  being  a  source  of  many  dyes. 
Is  employed  in  the  AIU>  carlxm  light  to  give  to 
ordinary  coal  gas  very  high  illuminating  power. 
Finally,  the  residual  pitch  is  in  constant  requisition 
for  making  roofing  felt  ami  asphalt  pavement. 
Itesides  these  primary  products  of  coal  tar,  there 
are  of  course  numerous  compounds  derived  more  or 
less  remotely  from  it.  Such  are  the  aniline  dves,  the 
quinine  substitutes,  antipyrin,  antifebrin,  «\:c,  and 
the  sweetening  substance.  Saccharin  (q.v.),  which 
may  l«e  nsed  to  replace  sugar  in  many  cases.  For 
further  references,  see  Anilink,  Alizarin,  Ben- 
zene, Creosote,  and  NAPHTHALENE  ;  also  Lunge's 
Coal-tar  and  Ammonia  ( 1887). 

Coalville,  a  village  of  Leicestershire,  16  miles 
NW.  of  Leicester  by  rail.    Fop.  1904. 

4'Oftnza,  n  river  of  West  Africa,  in  the  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Angola,  flows  generally  NW.,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic' about  30  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul 
de  Loaudo,  by  a  mouth  over  a  mile  broad.  It  is 
navigable  for  light  vessels  us  far  as  the  Camluimltc 
cataracts,  over  1*20  mile*,  and  is  regularly  traversed 
as  far  as  Dindo,  a  few  miles  below,  by  the  trailing 
vessels  of  a  steamship  company  established  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  have  many  settlements  on  the 
bank  a 

4  Coast  Defence.  The  character  of  the  defence 
provided  for  the  coasts  of  a  state  must  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  coast  and  of  the  attack  to  be  anti- 
cipated. In  (Jermany  a  solution  of  the  problem  has 
been  sought  mainly  by  means  of  submarine  mines, 
associated  with  a  strong  flotilla  of  torpedo  Units, 
and,  in  certain  s|>ots,  with  powerful  lotteries.  1 
Italy  intrusts  the  defence  of  fier  coasts  chiefly  to 
her  very  powerful  fleet  of  ironclads,  which  can  move  | 
from  place  to  place  as  required.  In  France  and  Eng- 
land all  these  methods  are  employed  :  mine-fields, 
which  to  lie  effective  must  lie  protected  by  artillery ; 
torpedo-lioat  flotillas ;  batteries ;  ami  a  strong 
fleet  of  heavy  ships,  some  of  which  have  lieen 
specially  designed  for  this  purpose,  though  their 
usefulness  has  been  much  questioned.  In  Italy 
the  unusual  feature  of  120-ton  guns  mounted  in  ' 


giin-lmrges,  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  certain 
important  harljours,  is  also  to  1*2  noticed.  As  a 
general  defence  against  an  attack  in  force,  strong 
I  batteries  in  connection  with  mine  fields  offer,  jwr- 
baits,  the  best  security.  Against  depredations  by 
I  isolated  ships  or  cruisers,  well -placed  guns  on 
the  disappearing  system,  with  some  fast  torpedo- 
lioats,  would  proliahly  be  most  efficacious.  The 
question  of  the  best  system  of  defence,  under  the 
great  changes  whii'.i  have  taken  place  in  the 
material  of  warfaic,  must  probably  remain  unde- 
cided until  more  experience  has  been  gained. 

Coastguard,  an  organisation  formerly  in- 
tended to  prevent  smuggling  merely,  but  now  con- 
stituted so  as  to  serve  as  a  defensive  force  also. 
The  old  coast  guardsmen  were  in  the  employment 
of  the  Customs  department:  they  were  posted  along 
the  shore  at  spots  commanding  extensive  views  of 
the  lsach,  and  were  expected  to  be  always  on  the 
lookout  for  smugglers.  In  1N56  the  coastguard 
was  transferred  to  the  Admiralty,  and  under  this 
arrangement  the  Admiralty  may.  from  time  to 
time,  issue  orders  for  the  augmentation  of 
coastguard,  not  to  exceed  10.000  men  in  all. 
Lands  not  exceeding  three  acres  each  may  lie 
Isiught  by  the  Admiralty  for  coastguard  stations. 
The  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  Is-eu 
divided  into  eleven  districts.  Each  district  is  under 
a  navy  captain,  who  has  an  ironclad  guardship  at 
some  port  in  the  district.  All  the  revenue  cruisers 
and  defence  gunboats  are  attached  as  tenders  to 
the  ships,  ami  are  manned  therefrom.  The  able 
seamen.  Isirne  on  the  ships'  hooks,  and  employed 
on  short.1  in  coastguard  service,  are  in  three  classes 
— chief  lsNvtmeu,  commissioned  iHiatmen,  ami  lsiat- 
i  men.  They  receive  high-sea  pay,  besides  Is.  4d. 
per  day  in  lieu  of  provisions,  and  house  rent  and 
medical  attendance  free.  In  war-time,  all  of  these 
men  mav  Is*  called  upon  to  serve  as  regular  sailors 
;  on  lioard  ship ;  but  their  families  are  allowed  to 
live  rent-free  during  this  time.  The  coastguard  are 
taught  naval  gunnery,  gunlioat  exercise,  and  the 
serving  of  land-batteries.  The  guardships  are  also 
employed  as  training  ships  for  the  navy.  The  whole 
of  the*  coastguard  now  comprises  some  4200  men  ; 
and  the  charge  for  their  maintenance  ami  that  of 
their  ships  is  aUtut  £400,000. 

Coast  Ranee,  a  range  of  mountains  nearly 
parallel  to  the  IVific  Coast  in  California  (q.v.). 

Coast  Survey  of  I'nited  States.  See  CHART. 
Coal  bridge,  a  thriving  manufacturing  town 
in  Launi  kshire,  9  miles  E.  of  dlasgow  by  rail, 
and  32  W.  by  S.  of  Edinburgh.  The  centre  of  a 
great  mineral*  district,  it  is  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous blast -furnaces,  ami  produces  malleable  iron. 
;  boilers,  tubes,  tin-plate,  firebricks  and  tiles,  and 
railway  wagons.  Coatbridge  has  grown  very 
rapidly  in  size  and  prosperity—  a  growth  largely 
due  to  the  development  of  the  Gartsherrie  Iron- 
works of  Messrs  Itaird  (q.v.),  first  put  in  blast,  4th 
Mav  1830.  Pop.  ( 1X31 )  741  ;  <  1K5I )  8564  ;  ( 1871  ) 
15,802  ;  ( 1881 )  18,4-25;  ( I8?M  )  '20,996.  In  1885  Coat- 
bridge was  made  a  municipal  burgh.  See  A.  Mil- 
lers Mine  and  Program  of  V<*ithrulge  ((ibis.  1864). 

Co  at  I.  or  CoATl  Ml'SW  {Nasva),  a  genus  of 
the  raccoon  family  ( Procyonida-),  in  the  bear-like 
section  of  Camivora.  There  are  two  species  found 
in  Mexico.  Central  America,  and  South  America. 
They  live  on  trees,  feeding  somewhat  omnivorously, 
and  grubbing  with  an  upturned  flexible  snout. 
They  are  social  in  their  habits,  and  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  domestication.  See  Raccoon. 
Coat  of  Arms.  See  Heraldry. 
Coatzaeoaleo,  a  river  of  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  in  Mexico,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madrc. 
and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  130  miles  S.E.  of 
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Vera  Cruz,  ll  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  30 
miles,  and  is  interesting  a*  part  of  a  route  which 
was  once  surveyed  for  an  interoceanic  canal.  Near 
its  course  was  Captain  Eads's  projected  ship-railway. 

Cobalt  (sym.  Co,  eij.  .59,  from  CoUdus,  'a 
malicious  sprite"  or  'gnome')  is  a  metal  the  ores 
of  which  are  sj>aringly  distributed.    In  the  metallic  j 
state  it  is  found  in  meteoric  stones  or  aerolites  to  : 
the  extent  of  one  per  cent.,  hut  it  generally  occurs 
combined  with  arsenic  as  .sW/.vx-cohalt,  CoAs.>,  or 
as  cobalt  glance,  the  arsenide  and  sul|ihide  of*  the 
metal,  CoSAs.    To  obtain  the  metal  itself  from  its 
ores  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  although  it 
is  more  tenacious  than  iron,  yet  it  has  not  been 
applied  to  any  practical  use.     It  is  of  a  gray  . 
colour  with  n  reddish  tinge,  brittle,  hard,  and  very  , 
magnetic.    Many  of  its  comtmunds  are  valued  on  j 
account  of  the  brilliance  ami  permanence  of  their  ! 
colours.  The  Protoxide  of  Coltalt,  CoU,  is  employed  , 
as  a  blue  pigment  in  |M>rcc)ain  painting.    Zuffrt  is  . 
the  impure  oxide  obtained  by  partially  masting 
cobalt  ore  previously  mixed  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  line  sand.    Smalt  is  the  term 
applied  to  a  deep-blue  glass,  which  owes  its  colour 
to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  colm.lt,  and  which,  w  hen 
reduced  to  very  tine  powder,  is  employed  occa- 
sionally by  laundresses  to  correct  the  yellow  colour 
of  newly-washed  linen,  and  by  paper-makers  as  a 
blue  pigment  for  staining  writing-paper.    Smalt  is  ' 
also  used  in  the  production  of  the  blue  colours  in  ' 
porcelain,  pottery  glass,  encaustic    tiles,   fresco-  i 
painting,  &c,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  : 
Old  Seeres  Hint.,  1'he nani's  liluc,  Tun/ muse  IS/ lie, 
&c.  (see   Blik).      A  coni]>oimd  containing  the 
oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc  is  of  a  l*>uutiful  green 
colour,  and  is  known  a*  lint  man*  Green.  The 
chloride  of  cobalt  dissolved  in  much  water,  may  I 
be  employed  as  a  sympathetic  ink.    In  dilute  sola-  j 
tions,  it  is  of  a  faint  pink  colour,  which  is  not 
observable  when  it  is  used  for  writing  upon  paper;  I 
but  when  heated  liefore  the  fire,  it  loses  water,  1 
and  liecomcs  blue,  and  the  writing  is  then  capable 
of  being  read.     On  allowing  the  pa|>er  there- 
after to  lie  in  a  damp  place,  or  exposing  it  to 
the  vajsiur  of  steam  from  a  kettle,  water  is  again 
absorlwd,  and  the  writing  returns  to  its  invisible 
state.    The  addition  of  a  little  perchloride  of  iron 
to  the  ink  makes  the  writing  appear  green;  a  solu- 
tion of  zinc  imparts  a  red  tint;  and  a  salt  of  copper, 
a  yellow  shade. 

Coban*  capital  of  the  department  of  Vera  Paz, 
in  Guatemala,  on  the  fertile  Tierra  Tcmplada 
plateau,  about  85  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Guate- 
mala.   Pop.  (1895  )  27,700. 

Cobbe,  Francks  Power,  author,  born  near 
Dublin.  4th  December  18*22,  was  educated  at  1 
Brighton,  and  early  had  her  interest  amused  in  i 
theological  questions.  Her  mother's  death  drove  \ 
her  f«>r  spiritual  help  to  Theodore  Parker,  whose 
counsels  are  contained  in  his  famous  Sermon  of  I 
the  Immortal  Life.  She  travelled  in  Italy  and 
the  East,  and  wrote  The  Cities  of  the"  Past 
(1804),  and  Italics  (1804).  A  strong  TheiM.  a 
supporter  of  women's  rights,  and  a  prominent 
anti-viviscetionisi,  she  published  her  A  utohiogmphy 
in  1894.  Among  her  other  works  are  Friendless 
Girls,  and  How  to  help  Them  (1801);  Broken 
Lights:  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Condition  ami 
Future  Prosjtects  of  Religious  Faith  (  18t>4 ) ;  Studies 
New  and  Old  (1805):  Criminals,  /,/tots.  Women, 
and  Minors:  Is  the  Classification  Sound?  (1809); 
Darwinism  in  Morals  (1872);  The  Hope*  of  the 
Human  Rtice  Hereafter  and  Here  ( 1874) ;  Ren-hoes 
(1870);  The  Peak  in  Darien  (1882);  ami  The 
Scientific  Spirit  of  the  Age  <  1888). 

Cobbeft,  William,  Imru  at  Farnham,  Surrev, 
on  9th  March  1702,  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner,  I 


and  grandson  of  a  day-labourer.  From  Bearing  crows 
the  ooy  rose  to  l>e  ploughman ;  but  a  visit  to 
Portsmouth  and  a  sijdit  of  the  fleet  had  spoiled  him 
for  farming,  when,  in  May  1783,  a  sudden  freak 
took  him  to  London.  He  reached  it  with  just 
half-a-erown,  and  for  nine  months  was  quill-driver 
to  a  Gray's  Inn  attorney.  Enlisting  then  in  the 
54th  Foot,  he  first  spent  a  year  at  Chatham,  where 
he  mastered  Lowth  s  English  Grammar,  and  read 
through  a  whole  lending  library— Swift's  Tate  of  a 
Tuft  had  been  his  1k>\  hood's  delight.  Next  he 
served  as  sergeant-major  in  New  Brunswick  (  1785- 
91 ),  meanwhile  saving  150  guineas,  ami  studying 
rhetoric,  geometry,  logic,  French,  and  fortification. 
On  his  return  he  obtained  a  most  Haltering  dis- 
charge :  in  February  1792  married;  but  in  March 
went  to  France  to  get  tint  of  a  court-martial  on  three 
of  his  late  officers,  whom  he  had  taxed  with  pecula- 
tion. Six  months  later  he  sailed  for  America.  At 
Philadelphia  he  taught  English  to  French  refugees 
(Tallevrand  wanted  to  be  one  of  his  pupils);  trans- 
lated from  the  French  ;  and,  as  '  Peter  Porcupine,' 
wrote  tierce  onslaughts  on  Dr  Priestley,  Tom  Paine, 
and  the  native  Democrat*.  Twice  he  was  pro- 
secuted for  lil>el,  and  America  got  too  hot  for  him, 
>o  in  June  1800  he  returned  to  England.  The 
Tories  welcomed  him  with  open  arms ;  and  in  1802 
he  started  his  famous  Weekly  Political  Register, 
which,  with  one  three-months  break  in  1817,  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  But,  Tory  first,  it  altered  its 
|K>lities  in  1804,  till  at  last  it*  'became  the  most 
fierce  and  determined  opponent  of  the  government, 
and  the  most  uncompromising  champion  of  Radical- 
ism.' A  great  lover  of  the  country,  Cobbett 
settled  at  Botley  in  Hampshire,  where  tie  planted, 
farmed,  and  went  in  for  manly  sports :  a  true 
soldiers'  friend,  he  got  two  years  in  Newgate 
(1810-12),  with  a  fine  of  £1000,  for  his  strictures 
on  the  Hogging  of  militiamen  by  German  mercen- 
aries. In  1817  money  muddles  and  dread  of  a 
second  imprisonment  drove  him  once  more  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  farmed  in  Long  Island,  writing 
all  the  while  for  the  Register,  till  in  1SI9  he 
ventured  back  again,  and  came  bringing  Tom 
Paine's  bones— the  one  really  silly  action  of  his 
life.  Botley  had  to  be  sold,  but  he  started  a 
seed-farm  at  Kensington ;  and  lient  now  on  enter- 
ing parliament,  stood  for  Coventry  (1821)  and 
Preston  (182(5).  Both  times  he  failed;  but  his 
ill-advised  trial  for  sedition  (1831)  was  followed 
next  year  by  his  return  for  Oldham  to  the  first 
Reformed  parliament.  His  career  there,  if  not 
quite  a  failure,  was  signalised  chiefly  bv  a  crack- 
brained  attack  on  Peel;  anyhow,  tlie  late  hours 
were  too  much  for  him,  and  on  18th  June  1835  he 
died  at  Nonnanby  farm,  near  Guildford.  He  was 
buried  at  Farnham. 

Coarse,  virulent,  braggadocio,  inconsistent — 
Cohbett  was  all  this.  He  was  often  right,  but  he 
must  have  l>een  oftener  wrong,  for  oftener  he  came 
to  abuse  what  once  he  had  eulogised  than  rice  vers<i. 
He  was  a  very  Ishtnael  of  politics  ;  Lord  Dal  ling 
dubs  him  'the  contentious  man.'  Still,  a  man  he 
was,  a  genuine  .John  Bull ;  and  if  he  wrote  nonsense 
al»out  Waterloo  ami  the  national  debt,  ami  more 
nonsense  than  sense  aUmt  the  Reformation,  he 
wrote  it  in  fine  strong  English.  He  loathed  Whigs 
and  '  mock  gentlefolks,'  but  he  honestly  loved  the 
poor  -loved  Nature,  too,  and  could  paint  her  dear 
English  scenery  with  a  freshness  and  insight 
wholly  and  solely  his  own.  The  Hand  Hides  (new 
edition,  with  notes  by  Pitt  Cobbett,  1885)  are  un- 
surpassable. They  were  a  reprint  ( 1830)  from  the 
Register,  and  followed  or  were  followed  by  Porcu- 
pine's Works  ( 12  vols.  1801 ),  the  excellent  and 
entertaining  English  Grammar  (  I8l8|,  the  savage 
History  of  the  Reformation  (1824-27),  the  Wood- 
lands  (1825),  the  shrewd,  homely  Advice  to  Young 
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Men  ( 1830),  and  forty- or  fifty  more  works.  Cobl>ott 
was  further  the  originator  of  Hansard's  Debates 
(1806),  and  of  Howell V  Stute  Trials  (1809).  See 
Lord  Dalling's  Historical  Characters  (5th  ed.  1876), 
and  Edward  Smith's  Life  ofCobbett  (2  vols.  1878). 

K  Cobbold.  Thomas  Spencer,  writer  on  parasitic 
worms,  was  born  at  Ipswich  in  1828,  studied  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh,  lectured  in  London  on  botany, 
zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  geology,  and  helmin- 
thology,  in  connection  with"  various  hospitals  and 
colleges,  and  died  20th  March  1886.  He  wrote  Ento- 
ioa  ( 1804 ),  Parasites  ( 1879 ),  Tapeieorms  < 1806 ),  and 
numerous  other  works  on  kindred  subjects. 

Cobden,  RICHARD,  a  great  English  poli- 
tician, 1  the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade,'  was  born  at 
Heyahott,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  3d  June  1804. 
His  father,  a  thriftless  yeoman,  had  to  sell  his 
farm  in  1814,  and  relations  charged  themselves 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  eleven  children ; 
Kb-hard,  the  fourth,  being  sent  to  a  'Dotheboys' 
school  in  Yorkshire.  After  five  wretched  years 
there,  in  1819  he  was  received  into  a  wholesale 
warehouse  in  London,  belonging  to  his  uncle, 
where  he  soon  showed  great  aptitude  for  business, 
and  as  a  commercial  traveller  he  visited  Scotland 
and  Irelaud.  In  1828  Cobden  and  two  of  his 
friends  entered  into  a  partnership  for  selling  cali- 
coes by  commission  in  London.  They  set  up  an 
establishment  for  calico- printing  in  Lancashire  in 
1831,  and  in  1832  Cobden  settled  in  Manchester, 
the  town  with  which  his  name  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated. He  wrote  a  comedy  which  was  rejected 
by  the  manager  of  Covent  (warden  Theatre.  In 
1835  he  visited  the  I'nited  States,  and  in  1836- 
37  travelled  in  Turkey,  drccce,  and  Egypt.  The 
result  of  his  travels  appeared  in  two  pamphlets, 
England,  Ireland,  and  America  ( 1835),  and  Russia 
(1836);  the  latter  intended  as  an  antidote  against 
the  *  Russophobia '  then  prevalent.  In  these  pam- 
phlets he  also  ridiculed  the  workings  of  diplomacy, 
and  asserted  England's  mission  to  be  the  avoidance 
of  war  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  He  con 
tested  the  borough  of  Stockport  unsuccessfully  on 
free-trade  principles  in  183*.  In  1838  he  carried 
in  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  motion 
to  petition  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties 
on  corn.  In  the  same  year  seven  merchants  of 
Manchester  formed  the  association  which  soon  grew 
into  the  Anti-Corn-law  League.  Of  this  League 
Cobden  was  the  most  energetic  ami  prominent 
member.  His  lectures  all  over  the  country,  and 
his  speeches  in  parliament  (to  which  he  was 
returned  in  1841  by  the  constituency  which  hail 
rejected  him  iu  1837),  were  characterised  by  clear, 
quiet  persuasiveness;  and  to  them  was  in  great  part 
due,  as  Sir  Roliert  Peel  acknowledged,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corn  laws  at  so  early  a  iterhsl  as  1840. 

Colslens  zeal  for  free  trade  in  corn  had,  however, 
to  such  a  degree  withdrawn  his  attention  from  pri- 
vate business,  that  he  was  now  a  ruined  man,  and 
a  subscription  of  £80,000  was  raised  in  recognition 
of  his  great  services ;  and  with  this  in  1847  he 
re-purchased  I  hi  n  ford,  the  farmhouse  in  which  he 
was  born.  As  his  health,  too.  had  suffered,  he 
re-visited  the  Continent,  and  during  his  absence 
was  elected  both  for  Stocktsirt  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  chose  the  latter  con- 
stituency, which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1857.  He  shared  Mr  Blight's  unpopularity  for 
opposing  the  policy  that  led  to  the  Crimean  war ; 
and  on  an  appeal  to  the  country  by  Lord 
Palrnerston  to  support  him  in  his  Chinese  policy, 
of  which  Cobden  was  a  strenuous  opponent,  lie 
retired  from  the  West  Riding  and  contested  Hud- 
dersfield,  where,  however,  he  was  defeated.  Cob- 
den spent  his  leisure  in  a  second  American  tour. 
During  his  absence  ho  was  elected  for  Rochdale. 


Lord  Palmeraton,  who  was  at  this  time  forming  his 
ministry  of  1859-65,  with  a  iust  appreciation  of 
Cobden  s  great  services,  offered  him  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  but 
Colslcn,  as  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Palm- 
erston's  policy,  felt  bound  to  decline  the  honour. 
After  his  election  for  Rochdale,  the  state  of  his 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  take  any  |>art  in  par- 
liamentary proceedings,  but  as  Her  Majesty's  pleni- 
potentiary, he  (1859  00)  arranged  and  concluded 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  Colslen 
spoke  out  strongly  in  favour  of  the  North  during 
the  American  civil  war,  anil  in  1804  strenuously 
opposed  intervention  in  favour  of  Denmark.  He 
died  in  London,  April  2,  1865,  and  was  buried  at 
Lavington,  Sussex.  Few  politicians  have  had  such 
an  honourable  record  as  Cobden.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  he  was  amiable,  single  minded,  and 
earnest.  In  parliament  and  on  the  platform  he 
was  a  master  in  the  art  of  clear,  persuasive,  and 
convincing  Speech.  He  mav  Is*  regarded  as  the 
representative  man  of  the  Manchester  school,  and 
therefore  as  the  most  prominent  champion  of  free 
trade,  peace,  non-intervention,  and  economy. 

Hi*  S/teechrt  on  Question*  of  Public  Policy  were  edited 
by  John  Bright  aud  Thorold  Rogers  (1870).  Sec  the 
articles  Cokn  Laws  and  Khkk  Tbade  ;  the  publications 
of  the  Cobden  Club ;  his  life  by  John  Morley  ( 2  vols. 
1881);  Ashworth,  Recollections  of  ('.Men  (1877);  Sir 
E.  Watkin,  Alderman  Vabden  (1X91);  A.  J.  Balfour's 
Emty*  and  Addreuet .  Mrs  Salis-Schwab 
o/CoUten  (French,  1879;  trans.  1«95). 

Cobetf  CAREL  GABRIEL,  Dutch  Hellenist,  bora 
at  Paris  in  1813,  studied  at  Leyden,  travelled  in 
Italy,  and  in  1846 settled  in  achairat  Leyden,  where 
he  died  6th  Octolier  1889.  He  published  De  Arte 
Inttruretandi  (1847  )  ;  collections  of  Varia  Lectiones 
ami  Miscellanea  ;  works  on  the  comic  poet  Plato, 
Dionysius  of  Haliearnassiis,  and  Xenoithon  ;  and 
editions  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Xenophon  s  Anabasis 
and  //e/7o»im,  Lysias,  and  Cornelius  Ncjmis  (1881). 

Cobhnm.  Lord.  Sec  Olpcasti.r.  j 
Colli  jn.  a  seaport  of  the  Chilian  province  of 

Antofagasta  (q.v.),  on  a  shallow,  open  bay.  See 

Atacama. 
Coble.   See  Boat. 

Coblenz*  or  Koblenz,  a  city  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  50  miles  SSE.  of  Cologne  by  rail,  is  lteau- 
tifully  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Moselle,  the  former  of  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  lxiats,  and  the  latter  by  a  fine 
stone  bridge,  built  originally  in  1344.  Bo'th  rivers 
arc  also  spanned  by  railway  bridges.  Coblenz  is 
very  strongly  fortified  with  a  wall  and  a  series  of 
detached  forts,  including  the  almost  impregnable 
castle  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (q.v. ),  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  old  town,  many  of  the 
streets  are  irregular,  narrow,  and  dirty  ;  but  the 
new  town,  which  is  situated  nearer  the  Rhine,  is 
handsomely  built,  spacious,  ami  clean.  Among  the 
princi|»al  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Castor, 
the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the  Rhine  district, 
founded  in  836,  though  dating  in  its  present  form 
from  the  12th  centurv  ;  the  kaufhaus  (147U);  the 
Protestant  Florins  Kirche  (12th  centurv);  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  ( 1250-1431 );  and  the  old  Jesuit 
College,  now  a  gymnasium.  The  extensive  iialace 
was  built  in  1778  86  bv  the  last  Elector  of  Treves, 
and  restored  in  1845.  The  old  archiepisco|ial  palace 
is  now  a  factory.  The  favourable  position  of 
the  place  secures  it  an  active  commerce  in  wine, 
corn,  mineral  waters,  &c.  It  manufactures  cham- 
pagne (ahont  1,000,000  bottles  annually,  exported 
chiefly  to  England ),  cigars,  japanned  goods,  and 
furniture.  Pop.  (1875  )  29.290;  (1890  )  32,«71. 
Coblenz  (Fr.  Coblence)  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Vonfluentes.    From  1018  till  1796  it  belonged  to 
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Treves.  In  1798  it  wiw  made  the  capital  of  the 
new  French  dctiartmcnt,  Khine  and  Moselle,  and 
hy  the  treaty  of  1815  was  given  to  Prussia. 

Cob-nut.  a  name  given  to  Home  of  the  largest 
anil  finest  cultivated  varieties  of  the  Hazel  nut 
(u.v. ). —  In  the  West  Indies  the  name  cob  nut  is 
given  to  the  fruit  of  (hnjilmlm  triaiuira,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Euphorbiaeen*.  It  is  also  called 
Hog-nut.  The  tree  has  a  white  juice,  which  turns 
hlack  in  drying,  and  in  Cuiana  is  used  instead  of 
ink.  The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  eaten,  alter  the 
embryo,  which  contains  a  cathartic  principle,  is 
removed. 

Cobourg,  a  j>ort  of  entry  and  capital  of  North- 
umlicrland  county,  Ontario,  on  Lake  Ontario,  09 
miles  N  E.  of  Toronto.  It  is  a  railway  junction,  and 
contains  a  Wesleyan  university,  anil  several  woollen- 
mills,  foundries,  and  breweries.    Fop.  (1891)4829. 

Cobra  (III  4'npello  ('hooded  snake'),  the 
Portuguese  name  for  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  the 
poisonous  Indian  snakes,  technically  known  as  Xujh 
triinuiimts.  It  lielongs  to  the  suh-order  of  venomous 
Colubrinc  snakes  ( Proterogl  vphia ),  in  which  the 
fangs  lsnne  on  the  up]>er  jaw  are  not  jierforated  by 
a  complete  canal,  but  possess  simply  an  anterior 

rove  down  which  the  poison  trickles.  The  cobra 
a  large  snake,  5  feet  or  more  in  length;  the 
colour  varies  considerably 
from  pale  yellow  to  dark 
olive ;  one  variety  has  spec- 
tacle-like black  markings 
on  its  neck.  By  the  dila- 
tation of  the  anterior  ribs 
during  excitement  the  neck 
can  lie  distended  so  as  to 
produce  a  hood- 1  ike  appear- 
ance. It  is  by  preference 
nocturnal,  ami  feeds  on 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds, 
eggs,  small  mammals.  &c. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be 
naturally  aggressive,  but 
instinctively  assumes  a 
threatening  attitude  when 
disturlted.  It  then  dilates 
its  neck,  hisses  loudly,  and 
jirejMires  to  strike  by  rais- 
ing its  fangs  in  the  usual 
snake  fashion.  The  habits 
vary  greatly  in  dilTerent 
situations.  It  may  haunt  human  dwellings  for  the 
sake  of  jHiultry  and  other  food,  and  is  said  to  occur 
8(100  feet  up  the  Himalayas.  Though  essentially 
land  animals  and  fond  of  concealing  themselves 
among  old  masonry,  stone  heaps  and  the  like,  the 
cobras  can  swim  and  climb  with  ease.  In  graceful- 
ness of  movement  they  excel.  The  head  and  neck 
are  often  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  ImmIv,  which  remains  horizontal.  In  spite  of 
pictures  to  the  contrary,  they  can  only  raise  the 
front  part  of  the  body  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  bite  of  the  cobra  is  as  usual  accompanied  by 
the  compression  of  one  of  the  salivary  glands  modi- 
fied as  a  |H)ison  »>ag.  The  secretion  trickles  down 
the  grooves  of  the  fangs,  and  entering  the  wound 
produces  rapid  nervous  paralysis,  from  which  re- 
covery is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  rare.  (Jreat 
numliers  of  deaths  occur  annually  in  India  from 
cobra  bites,  but  as  the  assailant  often  escapes, 
identification  is  frequently  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  victims  are  usually  natives,  despite  the  rattles 
they  use  to  warn  off  the  reptiles.  No  certain  remedy 
is  known,  but  excision,  cauterisation,  ligaturing, 
doses  of  ammonia,  drugging  with  rum,  &C.  arc 
often  resorted  to.  Thecobra  is  the  objectof  animal- 
worship,  and  the  centre  of  numerous  native  super- 
stitions, and  is  a  favourite  with  snake  charmers. 


^  Xaja  tripttdians  is  found  in  India,  Java,  and 
South  China :  A.  finjr,  an  allied  species,  is  common 
in  Egypt  and  parts  of  Africa.  The  coral  snake 
(Elaps),  the  nick  snake  (  Hun  gams),  the  venomous 
water  snake  (Hydrophis),  are  genera  within  the 
same  sub-order. 

Sn'akks,  and  works  there  quotod  ;  also  Professor  O. 
rtunthcr's  RtptiUt  of  British  liulia  ( Rav  Society,  ISIil  ), 
and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrers  Thnnat^hidia  of  Imlta  ( 1874 ). 

t'obre.  a  city  of  Cuba,  9  miles  N\V.  by  N.  of  ~V 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  In  the  vicinity  are  copper-mines. 
Pop.  ( 1899)  lois. 

Coburg.  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Coburg. 
in  the  united  duchy  of  Saxc-CoburgOotha,  is 

ricturesqiielv  situated  on  the  left  l»ank  of  the 
tz,  81  miles  SSK.  of  Eisenach  by  rail.  The  older 
part  of  the  town,  which  is  fairly  well  built,  is 
surrounded  by  attractive  modern  suburbs.  Coburg 
is,  alternately  with  Cotha,  the  ducal  resilience, 
and  the  palace,  erected  in  1549,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  in  the  town.  Among  the  others 
are  the  government  buildings,  the  arsenal,  contain- 
ing a  public  library,  the  town-house,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  old  castle  of 
Coburg,  mentioned  in  lftY7,  beside  which  Coburg 
originally  grew  up,  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
530  feet  alsive  the  town.  It  afforded  Luther  a 
shelter  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  and 
in  I63'2  successfully  resisted  a  siege  by  Wallenstein. 
In  178*2  it  was  converted  into  a  prison,  but  in  1838 
it  was  thoroughly  restored,  ami  now  contains 
valuable  collections  of  engravings,  zoology,  &c 
Luther's  apartments  are  preserved  as  lie  u-ed 
them.  Coburg  has  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  marquetry,  baskets,  porcelain,  furniture, 
and  carriages,  and  exports  neer.  Pop.  (1875) 
14,567;  (1895)  18,688.  Prince  Albert,  to  whom  a 
statue  was  erected  in  the  market-place  of  Coburg 
by  tjueen  Victoria  in  1865,  was  born  at  Rosenau,  a 
ducal  seat  4  miles  to  the  north. 

Coburg  Peninsula,  the  most  northerly  part 
of  Australia  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
nins  out  in  a  north-west  direction  towards  Melville 
Island,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Dundas  Strait. 
On  its  north  side  is  the  bay  known  as  Port  Essing- 
ton,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  established,  in  1831, 
the  settlement  of  Port  Victoria— abandoned,  on 
account  of  its  insalubrity,  in  1850.  Swamp  buffa- 
loes, originally  brought  from  Java,  have  increased 
here  enormously.  , 

Cob™  eh.   See  Spiders. 

Co'ca  ( Erythroxylon  Cora— which  has  of  course 
no  connection  with  Cocoa  or  with  Cocoa-nuts),  a 
shrub  of  the  order  Erythroxylaeea*,  of  which  the 
leaves  furnish  an  imjsirtant  narcotic  and  stimulant. 
The  shrub  is  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  blackthorn  bush  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  simple,  and  with  entire  and  slightly 
waved  margins,  and  strongly  marked  veins,  of 
which  two  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  run  parallel 
to  the  margin.  It  lias  been  in  use  from  a  very 
remote  periisl  among  the  Indians  of  South  America, 
and  was  extensively  cultivated  before  the  Sjianish 
conquest.  Many  of  the  Indians  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes  are  to  this  day  excessively  addicted  to  it, 
and  itB  use  is  quite  general  amoiig  them,  liesides 
extending  to  men  of  Eunqtean  race.  The  dried 
leaves  are  chewed  with  a  little  finely  powdered 
unslaked  lime,  or  with  the  alkaline  ashes  of 
the  Quinoa  (q.v. ),  or  certain  other  plants.  An 
infusion  is  also  occasionally  used.  An  habitual 
coca  chewer  takes  a  dose  about  four  times  daily. 
In  soothing  effect  it  recalls  tobacco,  but  ita  influ- 
ence is  a  much  more  remarkable  one.  It  greatly 
the  desire  for  ordinary  food,  and  at  the 
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tinn,  even  without  sleep ;  it  affects  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  respiration,  ho  that  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  ho  common  in  the  ascent  of  long  and 
steep  slopes  at  high  elevations,  is  little  felt.  These 
properties  readily  explain  its  high 


Coca  ( Eryth  razplon  Coca ) : 
o,  a  flower ;  6,  fruit. 

the  Indians,  to  whom  long  and  difficult  journeys, 
heavy  burdens,  and  constant  privation  have  always 
been  familiar. 

Cocaine.— In  Europe,  little  importance  was 
attached  to  coca  until  the  veteran  pharmacologist 
Christison  awakened  interest  by  personally  verify- 
ing in  ohl  age  its  sustaining  powers.  Investiga- 
tions followed,  and  the  alkaloid  cocaine,  upon 
which  the  active  properties  mainly  depend,  has 
now  come  into  regular  use  as  a  local  ana-sthetie, 
hv  help  of  which  not  merely  some  of  the  operations 
01  dentistry,  but  much  more  serious  surgical  opera- 
tions, enn  be  |>erforiiied  without  chloroform.  To 
oculists  it  is  of  special  value,  at  once  dilating  the 
pupil  ami  removing  all  sensibility-  Cases  of  intoxi- 
cation and  abuse  are  not  infrequent  with  the  leaves, 
and  have  Is^en  already  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  more  powerful  extract. 
■f  <  nmna  da.  a  seaport  and  headquarters  of 
Codaviiri  district.  Madras,  315  miles  N.  of  Madras. 
Its  roadstead  is  comparatively  safe,  and  it  exporta 
cotton,  oil  seeds,  sugar,  rice,  and  cigars.  Pop. 
I  1SMI  )  28.850  ;  ( 18111 )  40,533. 

<  < »<  (  <- mis.  Koch,  Johannes,  a  distinguished 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Bremen  in  1003,  and 
studied  at  Hamburg  and  Franeker.  In  i •'>.'{•>  he 
hecame  professor  of  Hebrew  there,  and  in  1660  of 
Theology  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1669.  His 
chief  work  is  the  Lexicon  et  Cvtnmentaritu  Sermonis 
Il'braici  et  Chaldaici  Vcteris  Testament)  (Leyden, 
1069 ),  the  first  tolerably  complete  dictionary  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Coeceins  held  very  peculiar  her- 
meneutical  principles,  which  enabled  him  to  discover 
the  whole  New  Testament  in  the  Old.  The  repre- 
sentation abundantly  employed  in  the  former  of  a 
covenant  lietween  Cod  and  man,  usurped  the  place 
of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood 
and  Sonship ;  and  Cocceius  carried  the  '  covenant 
theology,'  as  it  is  called,  to  an  ahsnrd  extreme  (see 
Covenant).  The  most  complete  exposition  of  his 
views  is  in  hi*  Summa  Doctrinw  dc  Fudcre  et  Testa- 
men  to  Dei (1648). 

CorreJI,  Ueinrich  Freiherr  von,  born  at 
Bremen.  March  25.  1644,  studied  jurisprudence 
ami  philosophy  in  Leyden  from  1667  to  1670.  and 


went  from  thence  to  England.  In  1672  he  was 
made  professor  of  Law  at  Heidelberg  ;  in  1689,  at 
Utrecht ;  and  in  1690,  at  Frankfort -on-the-Oder. 
In  1713  the  emperor  named  him  a  baron  of  the 
realm.  Coeceji  died  in  1719.  His  work  on  civil 
law  {Juris  J'ublici  J'ruderttia,  1695)  was  long  used 
as  a  text-lswk. His  youngest  son,  SAMUEL,  born  % 
at  Heidelberg  in  1679,  acquired  no  less  renown. 
He  too,  in  1703,  became  professor  at  Frankfort-QB- 
the-Oder,  tilled  several  honourable  state-offices, 
and  was  ultimately  the  chancellor  of  Frederick  the 
Creat.  He  died  in  1755.  He  reformed  the  Prussian 
administration  of  justice,  and  published  several 
works  on  law. 

(  on  iii<  ]i;i.  See  Lady-bird." 

COCCO.  Coco  Root,  or  Euiioes,  plants  of  the 
genus  Coloca»ia,  and  of  the  nearly  allied  genus 
Caladinm,  of  the  order  Aracea\  widely  cultivated 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  for  their 
edible  starchy  root-stocks,  of  which  the  food-value 
broadly  corresponds  to  the  potato.  These  are  de- 
prived by  roasting  or  boiling  of  the  characteristic 
acridity  of  the  order,  which,  indeed,  sonic  of  them 
posse**  in  a  comparatively  small  degree.  They  are 
sometimes  included  under  the  name  Yam,  but  are 
totally  different  from  the  true  Yam  (q.v.).  The 
names  more  strictly  belong  to  Coloram'a  antiquorum, 
a  stcmless  plant  with  ovate  leaves,  and  Mowers 
inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  erect  spathc.  This  is  a 
native  of  India,  but  was  early  introduced  to  Egypt 
and  the  Mediterranean  countries,  whence  it  has 
now  passed  even  to  America  V.  e-xcidenta,  ('. 
macrorhiza,  or  Tara(q.v. ),  and  C.  Ilimalensis  are 
also  of  economic  importance  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  many  species  of  these  and  allied 
genera  are  to  lie  seen  in  European  hothouses, 
where  their  handsome  foliage  has  gained  them 
an  important  place. 

Coccoliths  are  small  saucer-like  discs  found 
abundantly  in  the  Atlantic  ooze,  probably  uni- 
cellular alga*.  They  are  sometimes  called  coccolite, 
a  word  also  used  to  denote  a  greenish  kind  of  Augito 
(q.v.). 

Coccoloba.  See  Seaside  Grape. 

CoCCOmilift,  or  CocrMIGLIA  (Pruntts  eocco- 
intlta),  a  sjiecies  of  plum,  a  native  of  Calabria,  . 
and  of  which  the  bark — particularly  of  the  resit — 
is  used  in  that  country  for  the  cure  "of  intermittent 
fevers. 

Corcos'tf  US,  «  genus  of  fossil  placogaunid 
fishes,  pertaining  chiefly  to  the  Devonian  and  Old 
Bed  Sandstone  system," but  met  with  also  in  Silu- 
rian strata.  The  head  was  protected  by  a  great 
shield  covered  with  tubercles.  Ib-sides*  this  bony 
cuirass  there  wits  also  a  ventral  shield,  but  the  rest 
of  the  body  was  naked.  The  mouth  was  furnished 
with  small  teeth. 

<  nc  ruins  In  dims  (Ital.  eoceota,  'a  berry') 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Annmirta  jHimcidata,  a  climlung 
shrub  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  in 
the  Malayan  Archipelago.  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  in  the  16th  century  for  the  purpose  of 
stupefying  fish  so  that  they  might  be  caught 
by  hand.  It  acts  as  an  acrid  narcotic  poison,  and 
when  the  lierriesare  thrown  into  a  stream  it  quickly 
poisons  any  fish  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains 
a  crystalline  principle  called  picrotoxine,  which  is 
very  poisonous.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  as 
coccufus  indicus  imparts  to  beer  a  bitter  taste,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  fullness  and  apparent  richness, 
it  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  bever- 
age. As  its  effects  are  very  deleterious,  considerable 
attention  was  directed  to  the  point,  but  no  evidence 
is  as  yet  forthcoming  to  substantiate  the  statement. 
In  1876  the  report  of  the  Lalioratory  Department 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  stated  that  in  no  case  were 
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the  officer*  of  the  department  able  to  detect  it 
either  on  the  brewer's  premises  or  in  the  beer  itself. 
Of  the  large  quantity  imported  into  England, 
nearly  the  whole  is  re  exported  to  the  Continent. 


C«.cculu»  Indicus  : 
with  leaves;  ft,  ponlrle  .»r 
lower :  <l.  the  «nme  with  wpi' 
/.  fruit.    ( Kmm  Ikntly  a  Trimm.) 


e.  a 


In  Russia  and  elsewhere  it  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  tapeworm,  Hoe,  &c.  ;  but  when  applied  to  the 
scalp  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  several 
deaths  have  occurred  from  its  use. 

Coccus  a  genus  of  insects  in  the  order  Hemip- 
tera,  and  type  of  a  family  (Coccidn*),  including 
many  forms  very  injurious  to  plants,  and  a  few 
others  which  have  come  to  be  of  use  to  man.  For 
the  latter,  see  CocHINEAL,  Lac,  Manna,  Wax. 
As  general  characteristics  mav  Is?  noted  the  l»eaded 
feelers,  the  general  absence  at  wings  in  the  female, 
the  degeneration  of  suctorial  proboscis  and  posterior 
wings  in  the  males,  and  the  peculiar  history  of  ls>th 
sexes.  The  young  forms  are  somewhat  tortoise- 
like, and  run  alsiut  on  plants  with  some  activity. 
The  adult  females  attach  themselves  by  their  pro- 
boscis to  a  juicy  part  of  the  plant,  and  surrender 
themselves  to  feeding  and  maternity.  They  often 
become  berry-like,  plump,  muclu  resembling  excres- 
cences, or  else  very  flat  ami  scale-like.  In  the  latter 
form  they  arc  often  called  scale-insects.  The  Issly 
always  degenerates  more  or  less,  and  after  fer- 
tilisation becomes  simply  a  case,  or  eventually  a 
dead  covering  for  the  eggs  and  larvie.  The  young 
males  also  come  to  rest,  and  undergo  a  peculiar 
metamorphosis.  From  the  resting  larva  an  elegant 
male  insect  results,  with  developed  anterior,  but 
degenerate  or  aborted  jiosterior  wings.  The  males 
fertilise  the  females,  nut  Is'ing  without  suctorial 
proboscis,  are  probably  short-lived.  In  fnct,  l>oth 
male  and  female  adult*  seem  to  fall  victims  to 
the  characteristics  of  their  sex.  The  young  shelter 
for  a  while  under  the  dead  female,  and  then  start 
for  themselves.  For  the  important  sjiecies  and 
related  genera,  see  the  articles  alsive  referred  to. 
"V  Coccyx.  See  Spinal  Column. 

Coccyzus.   See  Cuckoo. 

Cocliabillilbn.  a  central  department  of  Bol- 
ivia, with  offshoots  of  the  Eastern  Cordilleras,  and 
extensive  plateaus.  The  climate  is  equable  and 
healthy,  and  though  the  department  is  compara- 
tively poor  in  metals,  its  fertile  valleys  render  it  the 
richest  as  well  a«»  the  most  picturesque  district  of 
the  republic.  Agriculture  and  cattle- raising  are  the 
chief  occupations  ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Bolivia, 


trade  is  sadly  hami>ered  by  the  want  of  roads. 
Area,  21,500  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  (1896)  360,500.  The 
capital,  Cochabamba  (8396  feet  above  the  sea),  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Guapay,  was  founded  in  1565,  as 
Ciudad  de  Orojiesa.  It  has  some  fifteen  churches, 
a  so-called  university  and  high  school,  and  an 
industrious  population,  estimated  at  25,000,  witb  a 
trade  in  corn  and  Peruvian  bark. 


-A 


Cocbba.  See  Bar  cochba. 

Cochin,  a  native  state  of  India,  politically  con- 
nected with  Madras,  between  the  British  district  of 
Malabar  ami  the  state  of  Travancore,  with  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  S\V.  It  contains  1361  sq.  in., 
and  (1891)  722,906  inhabitants.  Its  hydrography 
is  singular.  The  Western  <Wiauts,  which  have 
here  an  elevation  of  fullv  4000  feet,  intercept  the 
south-west  monsoon,  ami  render  the  coast  one  of 
the  most  humid  regions  in  the  worltl  during  June, 
duly,  August,  and  September.  As  the  space  l>e- 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  tide,  the  countless  streams  have  each 
two  contrasted  sections— a  plunging  torrent  and  a 
sluggish  river  ending  in  a  brackish  estuary. 
Further,  these  estuaries,  almost  continuously 
breasted  by  a  narrow  lielt  of  higher  ground,  form 
between  them  a  luackwater  or  lagoon  of  120  miles 
in  length,  and  of  even*  width  Wtween  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  and  10  miles,  which  communicates  at 
only  three  points  with  the  ocean.  The  forests 
produce  the  cocoa-nut,  teak,  red  cedar,  and  many 
other  woods,  while  the  low  country  produces  drup, 
dves,  and  gums.  The  great  mass  of  the  population 
(430,000)  «ire  Hindus,  but  there  are  also  34,000 
Mohammedans  and  138.000  Christians  (of  the 
Svrian  and  Koman  confessions),  and  1250  Jews. 
Tlie  capital  is  Ernakolam  (pop.  14.000).  Cochin 
formed  a  treatv  with  the  East  India  Company  in 
1798. 

Cochin.  *mce  the  capital  of  the  principality 
above  deserilied,  but  now  a  seaport  of  the  district 
of  Malabar,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  principal  channel  between  the 
open  ocean  and  the  backwater  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  In  spite  of  the  bar,  Cochin  is 
next  to  Bombay  on  this  coast  for  shipbuilding 
and  maritime  commerce,  the  nnnual  exports  reach- 
ing a  value  of  1*700.000.  Here  the  Portuguese 
erected  their  first  fort  in  India  in  1503.  They 
were  supplanted  by  the  Dutch  in  1663;  and  in 
1796  Cochin  was  captured  by  the  British.  Pop. 
alstut  20.000,  of  whom  8500  are  Christians,  4500 
Hindu*,  and  .TOOO  Mohammedans.  Half  a  mile 
south  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  native 
state  of  Cochin  (|sip.  13,775). 

Cochin-China,  formerly  a  name  for  Annam, 
but  now  specifically  used  for  French  Cochin-China 
or  Indo-Chine,  a  colonial  possession  of  Frauce, 
occupying  the  south  extremity  of  the  Indo-China 
peninsula,  from  8J  to  11°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
104"  26'  to  107"  30'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Cambodia  and  Annam;  area,  23,400  sq. 
m.  Through  nearly  its  whole  extent  Cochin 
China  is  low  and  almost  flat.  To  the  north 
and  east,  however,  the  ground  rises  into  the 
hills  of  Cape  St  Jacques,  Ba-ria,  ami  Bien-hoa, 
and  the  mountain  of  Dicnlta.  Cochin-China 
is  watered  in  the  west  by  two  branches  of  the 
Mekhong  (q.v.),  the  Han-giang  and  the  Tien-giang, 
which  follow  a  nearly  parallel  course  for  al»out 
120  miles.  In  the  *  east  the  Dong-nai  River 
flows  from  north-east  to  south-west,  receiving  the 
Saigon  Hiver  from  the  north-west.  The  Little 
Vaico  flows  parallel  to  and  south  of  the  Saigon 
River.  These  rivers  are  all  connected  with  one 
another  by  the  innumerable  arroyos  and  canals 
which  intersect  Cochin-China  in  all  directions. 
The  climate  alternates  between  the  rainy 
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from  April  to  October,  when  it  rains  almost  ever}' 
day,  and  the  dry,  from  October  to  April,  when  no 
rain  falls.  The  temperature  rises  in  the  dry  season 
to  95°  F.  bv  dav  anu  62*  bv  night,  and  in  the  wet 
season  vanes  between  68*  and  1*6*.  Of  all  hot 
climates  that  of  Cochin-China  shows  perhaps  the 
least  considerable  variations.  The  climate  ia 
trying,  but  its  insalubrity  has  lieen  much  ex- 
aggerated. The  soil,  mostly  alluvial,  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  producing  the  best  rice  in  the  world. 
Sugarcane,  tol>acco,  cotton,  arachis,  mulberry, 
indigo,  maize,  tea,  betel,  hemp,  are  raised  on  a 
small  scale ;  and  coffee,  cacao,  and  vanilla  have 
also  been  introduced.  The  province  of  Bicn-hoa 
and  the  north  of  Saigon  do  not  yield  to  the  finest 
lands  of  India  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation 
and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  fauna.  The 
province  of  Vinhlong  owes' its  Annamite  name  of 
rttonq  ('garden')  to  the  abundance,  variety,  and 
exquisite  taste  of  its  fruits. 

The  population  in  1891  was  estimated  at  2,034,- 
IBS,  of  which  alx»ut  2500  were  Europeans  (  French), 
1,500,000  Annamites,  120,000  Cambojans,  60,000 
Chinese,  50<»0  Malays,  and  the  balance  savages 
(Mois,  ('hams,  &c).  The  colony  is  divided  into 
four  provinces.  The  total  exports  in  1883  (chiefly 
rice  to  China  and  Europe)  amounted  iti  value  to 
81,464,560  francs,  the  import*  to  38,255,664  francs. 
A  railway  of  44  miles  between  Saigon  and  Mytho 
has  been  in  operation  since  1885,  while  Saigon 
and  Cholon  are  also  united  by  a  steam -tram  war. 
There  arc  in  the  colony  51  miles  of  railway.  In 
1892  the  lines  «.f  telegraph  wire  in  Cochin-China 
measured  1K40  miles;   and  Capo   St  Jacques  is 

«'  ined  by  telegraph  to  Singapore,  Tonkin,  and 
ong-kong.  Though  not  yet  paying  its  expenses, 
the  colony  of  Cochin-China  has  improved  financi- 
ally, and  with  the  development  of  its  resources  it* 
ultimate  profit  to  France  is  considered  asi  ured. 
For  an  account  of  the  natives  and  history,  sen 
ANNAM ;   for  a  map,  BURMA ;   and  for  fowls, 

Poultry. 

Cochineal,  a  dyestuff  employed  in  dyeing 
scarlet  and  crimson,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
pigments  Carmine  and  Lake  (q.v.). 

Cochineal  consists  simply  of  the  b»*lies  of  the 
females  of  a  species  of  Coccus  (q.v.),  called  C.  cacti, 
because  it  feeds  upon  plants  of  the  CactUB  family, 


Cochineal  [Coonu  rarti) : 
a,  living  on  cactna  (Opuntln  ) ;  ft,  male ;  c,  female. 

particularly  on  one,  therefore  designated  the  coch- 
ineal plant,  but  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Nopal 
(Opuntia  coccinrllifcra),   figured   in  the  article 


Cacte.*:.  This  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
prickly  jiear,  and  assumes  a  somewhat  tree-like 
form.  The  insect  as  well  as  the  cactus  are  natives 
of  Mexico  and  other  warm  parts  of  America,  but 
they  are  now  cultivated  chiefly  in  Guatemala. 
Tins  cultivation  was  carried  on  "by  the  Mexicans 
long  l)cfore  the  country  was  known  to  Europeans. 
The  insect  is  not  uncommon  on  wild  cacti  in  Texas 
and  Florida.  Both  plant  and  insect  have  lteeii  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  t  lie  Canary  Islands,  Algeria, 
Java,  and  Australia.  But  the  attempt  to  produce 
cochineal  in  India  has  ls?en  practically  u  failure. 

The  cochineal  insect  is  a  small  creature,  a  pound 
of  cochineal  being  calculated  to  contain  70,000  in  a 
dried  state.  The  male  is  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and 
has  white  wings.  The  female,  which  is  wingless, 
is  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  covered  with  a  white 
waxy  powder  ;  flat  l>eneath,  convex  alsive. 

In  some  jmrts  of  Guatemala  large  plantations  of 
Nopal  exist  for  the  cultivation  of  the  C.  cttcti. 
Before  the  rainy  season  commences,  branches  of 
this  cactus  plant  covered  with  these  insects  are  cut 
off  and  stored  in  buildings  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  When  the  wet  season  is  over,  four  or  five 
months  afterwards  (Octoltcr),  the  plantations  are 
again  stocked  from  these  supplies.  Little  '  nests ' 
of  some  vegetable  fibre,  each  containing  about  a 
dozen  females,  are  placed  on  the  spines  of  the  cacti. 
The  eggs  are  soon  deposited,  and  when  the  young 
females  are  developed,  they  spread  over  the  plants, 
attaching  themselves  to  the  leaves,  and  looking 
more  like  vegetable  excrescences  than  insects.  They 
become  covered  with  a  cottony  substance.  The 
first  crop  of  pregnant  females,  only  these  being 
valuable  for  cochineal,  is  gathered  in  December, 
and  several  more  crops  are  obtained  till  the  follow- 
ing  May. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  the  insects  are  reared  in 
winter  and  put  out  on  the  cactus  leaves  from  May 
to  July.  Small  gauze  t>ags  containing  pregnant 
females  are  hung  on  the  cactus  plants,  from  which 
the  young  when  develoiied  spread  over  the  leaves. 
In  August  and  September,  just  l>efore  the  females 
are  ready  to  deposit  their  eggs,  they  arc  collected 
in  trays,  and  those  gathered  in  one  day  are  placed 
in  the  evening  in  an  oven  heated  to  150°  F.  They 
are  afterwards  more  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun. 
Hot  iron  and  boiling  water  are  also  used  in  killing 
the  insects.  According  to  the  way  the  insect  is 
killed  and  dried,  the  cochineal  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  silver  or  black  ;  an  inferior  kind  being 
.sometimes  called  foxy.  The  colouring  principle 
of  cochineal  is  called  cochinealin  or  carminic  acid, 
and  the  insects  scarcely  yield  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  pure  dye,  although  the  amount  is  generally 
supposed  to  lie  much  greater.  Carmine  has  also 
bean  demonstrated  in  other  kinds  of  coccus  and  in 
aphides. 

The  cochineal  industry  has  suffered  very  much 
through  the  introduction  of  aniline  dyes.  To  see 
to  what  extent  this  is  the  case,  it  need  onlv  lie 
stated  that  the  amount  of  cochineal  exported  from 
the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  is  produced  in  by  far 
the  largest  quantity,  amounted  in  1869  to  6,310,600 
lb.,  which  was  valued  at  £842,921,  while  in  1885-95 
the  annual  export  from  these  islands  only  reached 
about  1,500,000  lb.,  valued  at  £80,000.  .Meanwhile 
the  price  has  fallen  from  eighteen  or  twenty  shil- 
lings per  lb.  to  about  two  shillings  ( 1895). 

Cochlea.  See  Ear. 

Cochllarla.  See  SCURVY  Grass. 

Cochrane.  Lord.  See  Di  ndoxald.  "V 

Cockade  (Fr.  cttcanfr,  or  roquarde),  an  orna- 
ment or  knot  of  riblion  or  rosette  of  leather,  worn 
either  as  a  military  or  naval  decoration,  or  as  the 
badge  of  a  political  party.  Cockades  made  of 
ribbons  of  the  national  colours  were  worn  bv 
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soldiers  during  the  wars  of  the  18th  century,  the 
white  ami  red  l>eing  united  in  the  combined  army 
of  France  an<l  Spain.  In  1707  an  authoritative 
regulation  was  issued  that  every  French  soldier 
should  wear  a  cockade  of  white  stuff;  and  in  1782 
cockades  were  prohibited  to  all  hut  soldier*.  From 
this  time  till  the  Revolution  the  coekade  was  an 
exclusively  military  lwulge ;  and,  hoth  in  France 
and  England,  'to  mount  the  cockade'  was  synony- 
mous with  becoming  a  soldier.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  tricolor  ribbon  took  the  place  of  the  white 
cockade. 

In  England,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stnart 
family,  the  white  cockade  l>eeame  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  adherent*  of  the  exiled  house,  in  optiosi- 
tion  to  the  orange  of  Nassau  and  the  black  of  Han- 
over; it  is  a  favourite  theme  in  Jacobite  songs. 
The  black  cockade,  to  !*•  seen  on  the  hats  of  officers' 
servants,  was  unknown  in  Britain  till  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  ami  was  then  introduced 
by  (ieorge  I.  from  his  German  dominions.  It  seems 
to  be  understood  that  the  right  to  use  it  lielongs 
not  only  to  naval  ami  military  officer*,  but  also  to 
the  holders  of  some  office*  of  dignity  under  the 
crown,  including  privy -councillors,  officers  of  state, 
supreme  judges,  \c ,  and  some  would  extend  it  to 
deputy-lieutenants.  The  privilege  is  one  of  which 
the  law  takes  no  cognisance.    See  Bapue. 

Cockatoo,  a  popular  name  for  several  genera 
and  specie*  of  parrots  ( Psittaci ),  which  may  be 
associated  in  a  family  of  Cacatuida;  or  Plissolo- 
phi  me.  Some  of  them  are  well  known  as  decora- 
tive birds.  The  general  characteristics  are  the 
tuft  on  the  head,  the  strong  high  l>eak  with  a 
notch  liehind  the  point,  the  frequently  bright 
colours  of  the  plumage,  the  long  wings,  the 
loquacious  habit.  The  cockatoos  inhabit  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Indian 
Archi|xdago.  The  word  which  the  birds  seem  to 
say,  and  which  is  curiously  represented  by  the 
English  cockatoo,  is  said  to  be  Malayan  for* old 
father,'  and  to  have  lieen  taught  to  the  birds  by 
their  captors.  Of  the  genus  Pli&solophus,  fifteen 
Australian  and  Malayan  species  are  Known — e.g. 
PI.  sanguineus,  PL  mollucccnsis,  PI.  cristatus.  The 
great  palm  cockatoo  {Microijfossus  atcrrimus)  is 
the  strongest  of  the  parrot  tribe,  and  measure* 
about  two  feet  in  length;  its  colour  is  mostly 
black  ;  its  s|H'cial  home  is  New  Guinea,  The  crest- 
less  Nasiterna,  the  smallest  of  all  the  parrots, 
also  inhabits  New  Guinea.  The  black  cockatoos 
{('alyptorhynchus)  form  another  important  genus 
in  Australia  The  cockatoos  feed  mainly  on  fruits 
and  seeds,  but  do  not  disdain  insect  larva?. 

Cockatrice*  a  fabulous  monster,  often  con- 
founded with  the  Basilisk  (q.v.),  and  regarded  as 
possessing  similar  deadly  powers.    To  the  charms 
of  the  basilisk  it  added  a  dragon's  tail,  armed  with 
anting  ;  and  it  shared  also  its  power 
of  destroying  by  a  glance,  so  often 
referred  to  in  Shakespeare  and  other 
early  writers.    In  medieval  art  the 
cockatrice  is  an  emblem  of  sin  gener- 
ally, and  the  sjiecial  attribute  of  St 
Vitus.    The  name  occurs  in  the 
English  authorised  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  original 
Hebrew    won!     means  evidently 
'venomous  serpent.'    In  Heraldry 
the  cockatrice  is  represented  as  a 
winged  monster  having  the  head,  ImhIv,  and  feet  of 
a  cock,  the  tongue  barlied.  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon. 
Corknyne.  See  Cockney. 
Cockburn,  sir  Alexander,  judge,  was  l>orn 

24th  l>eceml>er  1802,  studied  at  Cambridge,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1829.  and  soon  liecame  distin- 
guished as  a  pleader  before  parliamentary  com- 


Cockatrice : 

In  Hi-raldry. 


mittees.  In  1847  he  became  meml>er  of  parliament 
for  Southampton  in  the  Liberal  interest,  became 
Solicitor-general  and  was  knighted  in  1850,  wits 
made  Chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1856, 
and  Lord  Chief-justice  in  1859.  He  was  prosecutor 
in  the  Palmer  case  :  and  among  the  many  famous 
trials  over  which  he  presided  were  the  Wainwright 
case  anil  Tichlwrne  case.  He  represented  Britain 
at  the  Geneva  arbitration  in  the  Alabama  case. 
He  died  20th  NovemWr  1880. 

Corkburn,  Alison,  poetess,  was  Ihhti  8th 
Octol>er  1713,  the  daughter  of  RoWt  Rutherford, 
laird  of  Fairnilee,  Selkirkshire.  In  17.31  she  married 
Patrick  Cockburn,  advocate,  and  in  175.3  was  left  a 
willow,  with  an  only  son,  who  predeceased  her  in 
1780.  She  died  2.3d 'January  1795.  having  for  sixty 
vears  and  more  been  a  queen  of  Edinburgh  society  : 
in  person  she  was  not  unlike  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of 
her  lyrics  the  l>est  known  is  the  exquisite  version  of 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  ('  I've  seen  the  smiling  of 
Fortune  beguiling ' ),  commemorating  a  wave  of 
calamity  that  swept  over  Ettrick  Forest,  and  first 
printed  in  1765.  Mrs  Cockburn  in  1777  discerned 
W  Walter  Scott  '  the  most  extraordinary  genius 
of  a  boy  ; '  in  1786  she  made  Burns  s  acquaintance. 
See  Songstresses  of  Scotland  (vol.  i.  1871),  and 
Craig- Brown's  History  of  Selkirkshire  (1886). 

Cockburn*  HENRY,  Scottish  judge,  was  born 
28th  Octolier  1779,  perhajis  at  Cockjien,  but  more 
probably  in  the  Parliament  Close  of  old  Edinburgh. 
He  entered  the  High  School  in  1787,  and  the 
university  in  1793,  4  being  kept,'  in  his  own  words, 
'nine  years  at  two  dead  languages  which  we  did 
not  learn.'  Dugald  Stewart's  lectures,  then,  '  were 
like  the  onening  of  the  heavens,'  thev  'changed 
one's  whole  nature  ; '  and  through  a  debnting  club 
he  l>ecame  the  companion  of  Jeffrey,  Horner,  and 
Brougham,  from  whom  he  imbibed  Whig  opinions, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  hereditary  Toryism 
of  his  family.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  liar  in 
1800;  and  in  1807  his  uncle,  the  all-powerful  Lord 
Melville,  gave  him  an  advocate-deputeship — a  non- 
political  jsist,  from  which,  on  political  grounds,  he 
'hail  the  honour  of  being  dismissed  '  in  1810.  He 
rose,  however,  to  share  with  Jeffrey  the  leadership 
of  the  bar,  and  with  Jeffrey  was  counsel  for  three 
prisoners  accused  of  sedition  (1817-19).  His 
powers  were  ltetter  adapted  for  success  with  a 
popular  than  with  a  professional  tribunal.  Simple, 
clear,  and  impressive,  at  times  pathetic,  humorous 
at  times,  anil,  when  he  pleased,  eloquent,  but 
always  unaffected,  always  Scotch,  he  would  urge 
his  case  with  an  earnestness  and  candour  that  was 
all  but  irresistible.  A  zealous  supporter  by  pen  as 
well  as  by  tongue  of  parliamentary-  reform,  he 
Wame  Solicitor-general  for  Scotland  under  the 
Grey  ministry  in  1830;  had  the  chief  hand  in  draft- 
ing the  Scottish  Reform  Bill ;  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University  ( 1831 ) ;  in  1834  was 
made,  as  Lord  Cockburn,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session  ;  and  three  years  later  a  lord  of  justiciary'. 
He  died,  26th  April  1854,  at  Bonally  Tower,  his 
lieautifnl  home  by  the  base  of  the  Pentlands  since 
his  marriage  in  1*811,  and  was  buried  near  Jeffrey 
in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 

Besides  five  or  six  pamphlets,  and  as  many 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  lieview,  dealing  mostly 
with  legal  and  parliamentary  reform,  Cockburn 
was  author  of  an  admirable  Life  of  Jeffrey  ( 1852), 
and  of  four  posthumous  works — Memorials  of  hi* 
Time  (1856),  Journal,  1  S3  l-M  (2  vols.  1874), 
Circuit  Journeys  (1888),  and  Examination  of 
Trials  for  Sedition  in  Scotland  (2  vols.  1888). 
The  first  three  of  these  form  a  kind  of  autobio- 
graphy, into  which  are  woven  characteristic  anec- 
dotes* of  old-world  Scottish  life,  and  graphic 
sketches  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
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circle  of  Edinburgh  societv  in  the  first  four  decades 
of  the  19th  century.  W'ithal  they  illustrate  his 
lore  of  nature  anil  veneration  for  antiquity. 

Cockchafer  ( Melolontha  vulgaris ),  a  common 
beetle  of  the  Lamellicorn  section,  too  well  known 
in  Europe  for  ite  voracious  destruction  of  both 
crop*  and  foliage.  It  is  a  comparatively  large 
beetle,  about  an  inch  in  length ;  generally  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour ;  with  fine  hairs,  scanty  on 
the  wing  covers,  but  thick  on  the  breast  ,  and  with 
the  ex  (Minded  ends  of  its  feelers  divided  in  the 
leaflet-like  manner  characteristic  of  Lamellicorns. 
In  Scotland  they  are  less  abundant  than  in  England. 

The  males  appear  first,  usually  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  are  soon  joined  by  their  partners.  They 
fly  with  a  whirring  noise,"  and  being  hungry  as 
Well  as  active,  do  great  damage  to  many  of"  our 
common  trees.  After  some  weeks  of  flight,  the 
females   heavy  with  eggs  deposit  these  in  the 

Kund  and  thereafter  die.  In  a  month  or  so  the 
fa;  develop,  but  do  not  attain  winged  life  for 


Cockchafer  (Melolontha  rul;/ari*)z 
a,  full-grown  larva  ;  b,  papa ;  <•,  perfect  in*.*t. 


four  yearn.  Meanwhile  they  are  anything  but 
idle,  are  in  fact  most  voracious,  and  do  great 
damage  to  crops  and  herbage.  In  Home  years  when 
the  conditions  are  unhappily  favourable,  they 
commit  ravages  estimated  in  millions.  In  the 
fourth  vear  of  larval  life  the  young  lieetles  bury 
themselves,  and  fall  for  two  months  into  the  usual 
quiescence  of  the  pupa  stage.  The  liberated  insect 
works  ite  way  to  the  surface,  and  takes  its  flight 
in  the  spring  of  the  fifth  year.  In  warm  seasons 
and  regions  the  period  of  larval  life  may  he 
shortened.  The  adults  do  most  of  their  disastrous 
work  in  the  twilight.  The  only  riddance  seems  to 
be  the  exjiosure  of  the  larva*  by  harrowing,  and  the 
destruction  of  young  and  old  bv  every  possible 
moan*.  Hooka  and  other  birds,  insectivorous 
animals,  and  other  l»eetles  help  U>  reduce  their 
numbers.  They  have  oftener  Imjoii  plagues  on  the 
Continent  than  in  Britain,  but  in  \.~n4  their  corpses 
are  said  to  have  clogged  mill-wheels  on  the  Severn, 
and  in  1688  they  clung  like  swarming  bees  on  the 
trees  and  hedges  in  Gal  way.  Melolontha  hijtjw- 
emtani  is  another  very  destructive  European 
species.  The  May  bug"  of  the  United  States 
< hirhnostema  querrina)  is  an  allied  form  of  similar 
habite. 
Cocker.  See  Spaniku 

Cocker,  Edward,  schoolmaster  and  author, 
was  horn  in  1 631 ,  and  died  in  London  in  1675. 
His  book  on  arithmetic  was  the  first  English 
work  of  the  kind  really  adapted  to  commercial 
life,  and  became  so  widely  known  tliat  the 
125 


name  of  Cocker  is  as  indissolubly  associated 
with  accuracy  in  figures  as  that  of  Murray  with 
the  rules  of  grammar.  He  attained  considerable 
success  as  a  teacher  of  arithmetic  and  writing  in 
London,  and  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Pepys's 
Diary,  who  qualities  him  as  '  very  ingenious 
and  well  read  in  all  our  English  poets.'  Cocker 
published  over  thirty  works  on  writing  or 
arithmetic,  but  the  famous  l>ook  so  often  reprinted. 
Corker's  Arithmetic!;,  was  posthumous,  Wing  dated 
1678,  and  edited  by  John  Hawkins.  I>e  Morgan 
has  contended,  apparently  on  insufficient  grounds, 
that  this  hook,  which  iwssed  through  1 12  editions, 
was  not  really  Cocker'*  work  at  all.  Among  other 
works  published  under  his  name  are  an  English 
dictionary,  and  the  Mu*c*  Spring  Garden,  which 
contains  "some  quaint  verses  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. 

Cockerill,  John,  manufacturer,  born  in  Lanca- 
shire in  1  /.mi,  was  the  son  of  William  Cockerill 
( 1759-1832 ),  an  inventor  and  machinist  who  in 
1807  settled  at  Liege  in  Belgium.  John,  with  an 
elder  brother,  succeeded  to  their  father's  business 
in  1812,  established1  a  woollen  factory  in  Berlin  in 
1815,  and  in  1817  founded  the  famous  works  at 
Seraing  (q.v. ).  He  died  at  Warsaw,  19th  June 
1840 ;  in  1867  his  remains  were  brought  to  Seraing, 
where  his  statue  was  erected  in  1871. 

Corkermouthf  a  town  of  Cumberland,  25 
miles  SYV.  of  Carlisle,  and  12  NW.  of  Keswick. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  agricultural  district, 
and  has  a  walk  a  mile  long  beside  the  Derwent.  A 
ruined  castle,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  crowns  a  bold  height  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cocker,  near  ite  influx  to  the  Derwent.  It 
became  Mary  Stuart's  prison  in  1568,  and  in  1648 
was  dismantled  by  the  parliamentarians.  Near 
Cockermouth  is  a  tumulus,  Toot's  Hill ;  and  at 
Pap  Castle  are  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  Words- 
worth was  born  here  in  an  old-fashioned  house, 
still  standing.  Pop.  ( 1881 )  5354  ;( 1891 )  5464.  Till 
1867  Cockermouth  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  till  1885  (when  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
county),  one. 

Cock-fighting  was  common  among  both  the 
Creeks  and  the  Uomans,  as  today  it  is  common  in 
India,  the  Malay  countries,  and  Sjtanish  America, 
In  England  it  'flourished  for  fully  six  centuries, 
the  cockpit  at  Whitehall  having  been  erected 
and  patronised  by  royalty.  In  1709  a  German 
visitor  to  London  describes  the  Graya  Inn  cock- 
pit as  '  round  like  a  tower,  and  inside  just  like 
a  t/ieatrinn  anatomictun,  the  lynches  rising  all 
round  ;'  with  the  scene  at  a  cock-fight  Hogarth 
has  made  us  familiar.  Cock-fighting  was  prohibited 
in  1365,  iu  1654,  and  in  1849;  but  it  is  still  some- 
times practised  in  spite  of  prohibition.  Newspaper 
reader*  are  familiar  with  paragraphs  on  cock-fights 
interrupted  by  the  police,  and  fines  are  from  time 
to  time  inflicted. 

The  favourite  breed  of  fighting-cocks  is  the 
game-fowl  (sec  Pol'LTRY),  and  very  large  sums 
have  Wen  given  for  chicks.  Much  art  is  dis- 
played in  the  training  of  cocks,  and  in  trimming 
and  preparing  the  cock  for  the  combat ;  the 
fastening  on  of  the  spurs  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able experience.  Voting  cocks  are  called  stags ; 
two  years  is  the  best  age.  In  fighting  a  match, 
a  certain  number  of  cocks  to  lie  shown  on  either 
side  is  agreed  upon,  and  the  day  before  the  match 
the  cocks  are  shown,  weighed  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  matched  according  to  their  weights. 
Their  marks  are  all  also  carefully  set  down  to 
prevent  trickery.  The  cocks  within  an  ounce  of 
each  other  in  weight  are  said  to  'fall  in,'  and  are 
matched.  Those  which  do  not  fall  in  are  matched 
to  fight  what  are  called  'bye*:    Those  which  do 
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fall  in  come  into  the  main.  The  main  is  fought 
for  a  stake  upon  each  battle,  and  so  much  for  the 
main,  or  the  winner  of  the  most  battles  in  the 
main  ;  while  the  bye*  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
main,  and  are  usually  fought  fur  smaller  sums.  A 
middling  size  is  considered  the  best,  and  from  3  lb. 
6  oz.  to  4  lb.  8  oz.  is  the  medium.  CocliB  some- 
times fight  in  silver  spurs,  but  more  often  in  steel, 
in  a  \\  elsh  main  the  cocks  fight  until  only  one 
is  left  alive.  By  the  Act  of  1849,  a  penalty  of  £5 
may  be  levied  on  any  person  keeping  fighting- 
cocks,  letting  a  cockpit,  or  otherwise  connecting 
himself  with  cock-fighting,  for  every  day  tliat  he 
shall  so  act. 

Strange  to  say,  cock-fighting  was  a  specially 
sanctioned  annual  sport  of  public  schools,  the 
schoolmaster  receiving  a  regular  tax  from  the 
boys  on  the  occasion,  which  waB  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Henry  II.  ;  and  in  his 
Scholemaster  ( 1570)  Roger  Ascham  announced  his 
intention,  never  fulfilled,  of  writing  a  '  Book  of 
the  Cock-pitte,'  as  'akindeof  pastime  fitte  for  a 
gentleman.1  As  late  as  1790  the  income  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  Applecross  in  Ross-shire  was 
formally  said  to  be  conijMwed  of  salary,  fees,  and 
vockfipht  dues.  And  Hugh  Miller,  in  My  Schools 
and  Schoolmasters,  gives  an  account  of  the  yearly 
cock-fights  in  the  grammar-school  of  Cromarty 
alsiut  1812.  The  yet  more  barbarous  custom  of 
throwing  sticks  at  cockB  fastened  to  stakes,  was 
also  long  practised  at  Shrove  tide.  The  slang  cock- 
slty  is  a  survival. 

Cockle-leekle  is  in  Scotland  a  kind  of  soup 
made  of  a  fowl  boiled  with  leeks. 

Cork  Lane  Ghost.  In  the  year  1762 
Ixmdnn  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  extraordinary 
excitement  by  the  reported  existence  of  a  ghost  in 
the  house  of  one  Mr  Parsons,  in  Cock  Lane,  Smith- 
field.  Strange  and  unaccountable  noises  were 
heard  in  the  house,  and  a  luminous  lady,  bearing 
a  strong  resemblance  to  one  who,  under  the  name 
of  Mrs  Kemt,  had  once  resided  in  the  house,  hut 
who  had  died  two  years  before,  was  said  to  have 
been  seen.  Dark  suspicions  as  to  Mr  Kemt  having 
poisoned  the  lady  were  immediately  aroused,  ana 
were  confirmed  by  the  ghost,  who,  on  l>eing  in- 
terrogated, answered,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
spirits  of  our  own  day,  by  knocking.  Crowds  were 
attracted  to  the  house  to  hear  the  ghost,  and  the 
great  majority  became  believers.  At  length  a  plan 
was  formed  by  a  few  sceptics  to  ascertain  the  real 
origin  of  the  noises.  Parson's  daughter,  a  girl 
eleven  years  of  age,  from  whom  they  supposed  the 
sounds  to  proceed,  was  taken  to  another  house  by 
herself,  and  threatened  with  the  imprisonment 
of  her  father  in  Newgate  if  she  did  not  renew 
the  rappings  that  evening,  the  noises  having 
for  some  time  been  discontinued.  She  was  dis- 
covered to  have  taken  a  board  with  her  into  bed, 
and  when  the  noises  took  place,  no  doubt  was 
entertained  that  they  had  all  along  been  prodnced 
by  similar  methods.  A  prosecution  was  then 
raised  by  Mr  Kemt,  and  Parsons  was  condemned 
to  stand  thrice  on  the  pillorv  for  imposture  and 
defamation.  Among  those  who  visited  the  house 
was  l)r  Johnson,  but  it  is  not  true  that,  with  all 
his  natural  Itent  to  easy  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
he  was  one  of  the  dupes  of  this  miserable  iinj*)«- 
ture.  Churchill's  gross  caricature  of  Pomposo's 
credulity  in  his  tiresome  poem  of  over  four  thousand 
lines,  The  Ghost,  was  mere  false  and  malicious 
slander,  and  deserved  the  payment  that  the  burly 
Johnson  promised  to  give  Foote  upon  his  own  stage 
if  he  persisted  in  taking  him  off  in  the  same  way.  , 
Sec  A.  Lang's  Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense  (1894 ). 

Cockle  ( Cardium ),  a  large  and  typical  genus 
of  bivalve  molluscs  ( Lamellibranchs).    The  thick, 
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ribbed,  heart-shaped,  equal-valved  shell,  and  the 
large  knee-bent  'foot'  are  characteristics  well 
known  to  every  one.  The  shell  is  closed  by  two 
muscles ;  the  lunge  has  large  teeth ;  there  are  two 
minute  respiratory  siphons.  About  two  hundred 
living  species  are  known,  and  have  a  very  wide 
distribution,  though  most  abundant  in  the  tropical 
seas.  They  live  freely  and  gregariously,  generally 
buried  in  the  mud  or  sand.  The  foot"  is  used  for 
burrowing,  but  by  it  the  cockle  can  also  jump  a. 
few  inches.  C,  eilule.  is  verv  largely  eaten,  and  ia 
often  sold  in  great  quantities  on  the  streets  of 
British  towns.  The  fossil  forms  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  increase  from  the  Silurian  onwards.  (For 
figure  and  structure,  see  Bivalves.) 

Cockle,  or  Corn-cockle  {Githago—Agros- 
temtna — segetum),  of  which  one  sj>eeies,  a  caryo- 
phyllaceous  annual  weed,  is  common  amongst 
crops  of  grain,  is  a  native  of  Europe  or  the  west 
of  Asia,  Imt  is  now  found  in  cereal  crops  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  to  tall  graceful 
habit,  and  large  lilac-purple  flowers,  make  it  one 
of  the  most  lieautiful  of  corn-weeds  ;  its  seeds  are, 
however,  unwholesome,  especially  to  fowls  and 
domestic  animals,  and  thus  the  undesirablenoss  of 
its  presence  in  crops  is  increased.  A  8|>ecia]  sieve  ia 
employed  for  their  removal  in  bad  cases  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  an  annual  plant,  clothed  with  very- 
long  hair;  with  large,  solitary,  terminal  lilac 
flowers.  The  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  seed  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine ;  the  seed  is  still  some- 
times sold  in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Black 
Cumin  (Schwartzkiiinmel).  The  corn-cockle  is  a 
very  troublesome  weed  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
and  is  rare  and  almost  unknown  in  others. 

Cockney,  a  familiar  name  for  a  Londoner,  the 
earlier  meaning  of  which  was  a  foolish,  effeminate 
person,  or  a  spoilt  child.  The  original  meaning  is 
very  obscure,  out  in  Chaucer  cokenay  (a  trisyllabic 
word)  had  much  the  same  meaning  as  this.  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  points  nut  its  obscurity  of  meaning  in 
two  famous  passages  in  Piers  Plowman  (x.  207), 
and  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  'Tournament  of 
Tottenham  '  in  Percy's  Keliques.  The  word  occurs 
twice  in  Shakespeare  {Twelfth  Night,  IV.  L  15; 
and  Lear,  II.  iv.  123),  and  therewith  the  meaning, 
according  to  Schmidt,  of  a  person  who  knows  only 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  town,  and  is  conse- 
quently well  acquainted  with  affected  phrases,  but 
a  stranger  to  what  every  child  else  knows.  The 
French  Pays  de  Coragne,  with  which  the  word  is 
usually  connected,  denotes  a  Utopia — an  imaginary 
land  of  luxurious  abundance  without  labour.  The 
true  origin  of  the  word  cockney  has  been  much 
debated.  The  explanation  of  Wedgwood,  followed 
by  Skeat  in  his  '  Errata,'  connected  it  with  the 
trench  coquin,  *a  rogue;'  itself,  according  to 
Littre  and  Scheler,  derived  through  a  Low  Latin 
coquinus  from  Latin  coquus,  '  a  c«»ok '  or  '  kitchen- 
scullion.'  Diez  doubted  this,  and  assumed  a  con- 
nection with  the  old  Norse  kok,  the  throat.  Bat 
according  to  Dr  Murray,  the  word  cockeneyt  or 
cockenay  means  really  cocks-egg,  i.e.  either  simply 
a  hen's  egg  or  a  diminutive  hen's  egg ;  then  a 
*  nestle-cock,'  a  mother's  darling,  a  cockered  or 
pampered  or  effeminate  person. 

Cock  of  the  Plains.  See  Grouse. 

Cock  Of  the  Sock  {Bujncola),  a  genus  of 
South  American  Passerine  birds  in  the  family  of 
Cotingida*  or  Chatterers,  beside  the  Cotingas  (q.v.) 
and  Pompadours,  the  Umbrella-bird  (Cephalop- 
terus),  and  the  Bell-bird  ( Chasmarhynchus ).  The 
bill  is  high  and  strong,  the  tail  short  and  straight, 
the  sole  naked,  the  feet  are  strong  and  stout.  The 
male  is  remarkable  for  a  lofty,  laterally  compressed 
crest.  In  the  liest-known  species  (N.  crocea),  from 
Guiana  and  the  north  east  of  Brazil,  the  male  is 
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predominantly  orange-red  in  colour,  with  a  dark 
pnrple-red  crest,  and  decidedly  larger  than  the 
solier  hrown  female.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  pigeon. 

Cock  of  the  Woods.  See  Capercailzie. 

Cockpit,  in  a  ship  of  war,  is  the  name  Mill 
given  to  the  compartment  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ship  where  the  wounded  are  attended  to  during 
action.  The  surgery  and  dispensary  which  contains 
the  medicine  chests  for  the  ship's  company  adjoin 
the  cockpit. 

Cockroach  ( Blatta  or  Prriitlaneta ),  a  large 
genus  of  insects,  type  of  a  family  (Blattidn*) 
within  the  important  order  Orthoptera,  which 
likewise  includes  locusts,  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
leaf  insects,  earwigs,  \c.  Though  often  spoken 
of  as  beetles,  cockroaches  have  in  no  sense  direct 
connection  with  that  order.  Familiar  enough 
as  |>ests,  cockroaches  require  no  minute  descrip- 
tion. The  antenna  longer  than  the  body — 
Le.  over  an  inch,  the  bent  down  head  (half- 
hidden  by  the  large  first  thoracic  plate),  the  long 
spiny  legs  compressed  terminally,  the  Hat  broad 
segmented  atslomen,  the  cigar-shaped  anal  append- 
ages ( which  are  supposed  by  some  to  represent 
a  pair  of  rudimentary  abdominal  legs ),  are  among 
the  more  striking  external  features.  The  two 
adult  sexes  in  the  common  cockroach  are  readily 
distinguished,  since  the  female  has  a  somewhat 
broader  alslomen,  and  only  slight  traces  of  wings. 
In  the  male,  the  anterior  wings  form  stiff  opaque 
wing-covers  (trymina),  while  the  jiosterior  pair  are 
membraneous,  really  wing-like,  and  folded  longi- 
tudinally ;  in  the  female,  the  tegmina  are  very 
small,  and  the  posterior  wings  only  suggested  by 
marks.  Certain  cockroaches,  however,  are  wing- 
less in  Isith  sexes.  There  are  complex  copulatory 
and  egg-laying  structures  in  the  respective  sexes. 


Common  Cockroach : 
a,  female ;  t>,  male. 

The  essential  male  organs  atrophy  in  the  adult 
males.  The  eggs  are  surrounded  by  a  peculiar 
hard  ca|>sule,  which  the  female  carries  about  for  a 
long  time,  but  eventually  attaches  by  a  glutinous 
secretion  to  some  suitable  sheltering  object.  This 
cocoon,  in  the  common  species,  usually  contains 
sixteen  eggs,  one  from  each  of  the  ovarian  tnls-s. 
Like  other  true  Orthoptera,  the  cockroaches  have 
no  marked  metamoqmosis  in  their  life-history. 
The  larva-,  when  developed,  appear  to  soften  the 
edges  of  a  side  slit  in  the  inclosing  capsule,  and 
emerge  through  this  into  active  life.  They  j*ass 
through  no  fasting  quicsccHt  state,  and  when 
hatched,  differ  from  the  adults  only  in  minor 
quantitative  details.  They  are  said  to  moult  seven 
times  liefore  becoming  quite  adult  in  the  fifth  year 
of  their  life. 

Cockroaches  are  voracious  insects,  devouring  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which  they  seek 
out  by  aid   of   their  almost  certainly  olfactory 


antcnnn\  Their  mouth  organs  (three  pairs  of 
jaws)  are  very  typical,  and  well  adapted  for  biting. 
The  juices  of  the  mouth  leave  a  disgusting  smell 
on  the  objects  over  which  the  insects  pass.  They 
are  nocturnal  in  habit,  most  abundant  in  warm 
countries,  fond  of  sheltering  in  houses,  and  notori- 
ously a  pest  to  bakers  and  millers.  To  get  rid  of 
them  a  tame  hedgehog  is  often  employed,  or  they 
may  !*•  caught  in  large  numlicrs  in  a  slippery  milk 
basin,  baited  with  treacle,  and  let!  up  to  by  a  piece 
of  wood  which  cannot  lie  regained  from  the  bottom. 
The  commonest  sjiecies  in  Britain  ( Periplaneta 
orientalis)  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
from  Asia  within  the  last  two  hundred  years; 
P.  americuna  has  found  its  way  hither  in  bales, 
&c.  from  America.  The  German  cockroach  ( lilatta 
or  Phyllotlromia  qennanira)  is  a  troublesome, 
widely  distributed  form,  which  appears,  however,  to 
jo  to  the  wall  liefore  our  common  pest.  Another 
orm  (Blatta  or  Ectobin  lap/mnira)  of  smaller  size, 
which  occurs  commonly  in  the  woods  of  north  and 
central  Europe,  is  sjiecially  important  in  Lapland, 
where  it  sometimes  does  great  injury  by  devouring 
the  winter  stores  of  salted  fish.  Tfie  largest  form 
known  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  which  measures  about  3  inches  in  length, 
and  makes  a  loud  drumming  noise.  The  cock- 
roach is  an  ancient  insect,  having  been  actually 
found  in  Silurian  strata.  As  a  tolerably  evolved, 
and  yet  not  too  highly  specialised  ty|>e,  the  cock- 
roach forms  a  very  convenient  type  for  the  anatom- 
ical study  of  insects.  See  Miall  and  Denny,  The 
Cockroach  :  an  Introduction  to  Entomology  (1880). 

Cockscomb  (Ccloxia  cristata),  an  East  Indian 
annual  of  the  order  Amarantaceu-,  familiar  in  con- 
servatories, often  also  planted  out  in  warm  borders, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain.  It 
grows  with  an  upright  stem,  which  becomes 
flattened  upwards,  divides,  ex -winds,  and  forms 
a  sort  of  wavy  crest,  covered  with  pointed  bracts, 
and  bearing  on  its  surface  many  very  small  alsirtive 
flowers,  so  crowded  as  often  to  present  a  rich 
velvety  appearance.  The  colours  are  various,  and 
often  very  brilliant.  In  the  wild  sjiecies,  however, 
the  flowers  are  of  ordinary  t\|>e,  and  in  simple 
spikes  ami  panicles;  while  in  the  so-called  V.  attrcu, 
a  golden  variety  formerly  much  cultivated,  only  a 
few  flowers  of  the  l»ase  of  the  inflorescence  are  per- 
fect, the  other  being  represented  only  by  bracts 
and  scales  ;  while  in  the  cockscomb  pro|»cr  the 
monstrosity  known  as  Fatcuttion  (q.v.)  has  further 
taken  place. 

Cock'g-foot  Grass  (Dactyli*),  a  genus  of 
Grasses,  closely  allied  to  Fescue  (Festuca),  but 
differing  in  habit.  The  Common  or  Bough  Cock's* 
ftiot  Crass  [D.  glomerata)  is  a  native  of  Isith  pain-* 
arctic  and  nearctic  regions,  and  is  very  abundant 
in  Britain.  It  furnishes  an  important  part  of  both 
natural  and  artificial  pastures.  In  America  this 
grass  is  called  Orchard  Grass,  and  is  extensively 
cultivated.  To  this  genus  lielongs  also  the  Tussac 
Grass  (q.v.).    See  Pasture,  Gk asses. 

Cork  ton.  HENRY,  comic  novelist,  was  born  — \ 
in  London  in  IH07,  and  died  20th  June  18.53  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  eleven  years  earlier  he 
had  married  and  settled  in  business.  Unless  for 
their  illustrations,  all  of  his  ten  works  are  almost 
forgotten  but  one — Valentine  Vox,  the  Ventriloquist 
(1840). 

Cocoa*  Cacao,  or  Coco.  The  different  kinds 
of  cocoa  are  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  trees  of  the 
genus  Theobroma. 

The  genus  Theobroma  (Or.,  'food  of  the  gods') 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Byttneriacea*  (q.v.), 
and  contains  a  number  of  species,  trees  of  moderate 
size,  with  large  undivided  leaves  and  clustered 
flowers,  all  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 
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Bv  far  the  most  important  species  of  thin  genus  is 
jf  cacao,  to  which  the  name  cocoa-tree  is  often 
exclusively  appropriated.  It  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  tropical  America  anil  the  West  Indie*, 
and  to  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  fruit  is  somewhat 
like  a  cucumber  in  sha)*,  is  6  or  8  inches  long, 


Cocoa  ( Thtobriima  cacao) : 
a,  branch  with  leaves;  b,  fruit  (partly  in  section) 


yellow,  and  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  the 
rind  is  thick  and  warty,  the  pulp  sweetish,  and 
not  unpleasant ;  the  seeds  numerous,  compressed, 
and  not  unlike  almonds,  with  a  thin,  pale,  reddish- 
brown,  fragile  skin  or  shell,  covering  a  dark-brown, 
oily,  aromatic,  bitter  kernel.  These  seeds  are  the 
cocoa  beatut  of  commerce ;  when  bruised  so  a*  to 
l»e  reduced  to  small  pieces,  after  lieing  shelled  or 
decorticated,  they  become  ciM-oa  nib*.  The  cocoa- 
tree  produces  larger  seeds  in  cultivation  than  in  a 
wild  state.  The  tree  attains  its  full  vigour  and 
productiveness  in  seven  or  eight  years,  and  gener- 
ally yields  two  principal  crops  in  the  year.  When 
gathered,  the  fruit  is  subjected  to  five  days'  fer- 
mentation in  earthen  vessels  or  in  heaps  on  the 
ground,  and  then  opened  by  the  hand  ;  or  it  is 
buried  for  a  while  in  the*  earth  till  the  pulp 
lieeomes  rotten.  The  latter  method  is  said  to 
produce  the  beat  cocoa  [mttktd  cocoa  or  cacao 
terrc ).    The  seeds  arc  then  roasted. 

The  average  composition  of  the  shelled  and 
roasted  bean  is,  in  round  numliers,  about  as  follows. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  different  samples. 

(Hydrocarbon)  Cocoa-butter  51 


(Nitrogenous  food  i  (ilut.ri,  albumen,  &c  14 

( I  arbo-hydratcs)  starch,  gum,  Ac  13 

Water   5 

Mii»ml  matter   3| 

Indigestible  w.B.ly  natter  (cellulose)   3 

Theobromine  t) 


too 

This  expresses  a  very  high  nutritive  value,  as 
will  l»e  understood  by  comparing  it  with  the 
following,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  corre- 
sponding constituents  in  lean  beef— a  beefsteak, 
for  example  : 


( Hydrocarbon )  Fat   4 

1  Nitrogenous  food )  Gelatin,  albumen,  4c   IV 

(Carbo-hydrates)  

Mineral  matter   5 

Water   7S 
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In  order  to  render  its  large  amount  of  nutritious 


matter  digestible,  the  nut  must  be  prepared.  The 
best  mode  of  preparation  is  by  crushing  and  con- 
tinuous grinding  under  rollers'  until  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  paste.  This,  when 
dried,  adheres,  and  forms  a  Itard  cake.  In  this 
form  it  is  now  supplied  to  the  navy  and  many  mer- 
chant ships,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  beveragc- 
fotsl  for  sailors  when  scraped  or  pounded  and  boiled 
for  a  short  time  in  water.    The  large  amount  of 

fatty   matter   and   nitrogenous   t  I    rentiers  it 

especially  suitable  for  men  exj>osed  to  cold  and 
fatigue.  It  is  a  most  valuable  reserve  food  for 
travellers,  so  much  of  both  heat-giving  and  flesh- 
forming  nutriment  being  concentrated  in  a  given 
bulk  and  weight  It  is  thus  used  by  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  mountaineers  in  the  form  of  edible 
chocolate.     For  the  preparation  of  chocolate,  see 

Chocolate, 

An  infusion  of  the  broken  and  roasted  shells, 
which  are  set  aside  in  prejwiring  the  tast  qualities 
of  chocolate,  is  used  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  as  a  cheap  sulnstitute  for  coffee,  and  heain 
the  name  of  miserabile  ('  poverty  stricken  ').  The 
pulp  of  the  fruit  is  eaten  in  the  countries  in  which 
the  tree  grows,  and  a  kind  of  spirit  is  obtained 
from  it  by  fermentation  and  distillation. 

Cocoatina,  cocoa  essence,  concentrated  cocoa,  are 
names  given  to  preparations  from  which  some  of 
the  cocoa-butter  has  been  extracted  to  render  the 
beverage  more  digestible.  These,  when  honestly 
prepared,  are  excellent.  Another  mode  of  prepara- 
tion consists  in  adding  large  quantities  of  cooked 
farinaceous  material  to  the  ground  cocoa,  mixing 
these  when  in  a  pasty  condition,  then  drying  ana 
selling  the  mixture  under  various  names*— soluble 
cocoa,  &c.  Some  of  them  contain  but  a  homeo- 
pathic proportion  of  actual  cocoa,  producing,  when 
prepared  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water,  merely 
a  gruel  flavoured  with  cocoa.  Those  who  prefer 
such  mixtures  will  find  it  economical  to  prepare 
their  gruel  orjsirridge  themselves,  and  add  genuine 
cocoa  to  it.  The  writer  has  done  this  by  sprinkling 
a  little  powdered  cocoa  into  ordinary  Scotch  por- 
ridge. By  using  whole  or  ground  cocoa  nil>s,  a 
genuine  cocoa  leverage  may  be  obtained,  but  for 
this  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  nil»s  to  very  long 
I  lsriling ;  a  whole  day  is  desirable.  The  full  and 
|  peculiar  flavour  of  the  nut  comes  out,  and  much  of 
j  the  butter  floats  on  top,  while  the  cellulose  and 
other  insoluble  constituents  remain  as  sediment. 

The  Theobromine  or  social  crystallisable  alkaloid 
of  cocoa  resembles  that  of  tea  and  cofl'ee,  but  con- 
tains a  larger  pro|s>rtion  of  nitrogen,  and  appears 
to  )h>  less  stimulating  in  its  action  on  the  nervous 
|  system.    Some  regard  it  as  highly  nutritious. 

In  South  Carolina  the  earth-nut  is  roasted  and 
used  as  a  spurious  cocoa;  and  in  Spain  the  root  of 
the  earth  chestnut  (Ci/jtertus  ejtcnicuta)  is  similarly 
need.    See  ADULTERATION. 

<  oco :t-n  11 1  is  the  current  English  form  of  what 
was  till  Ilr  Johnson's  time  spelt  Coco-nut  ;  coco, 
'mask,'  lieing  the  Portuguese  name  given  to  the 
nut  from  the  resemblance  of  its  lower  part  to  a 
mask.  It  is  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  species  of 
palm.  Coco.*  nucifera,  perhaps  originally  a  native 
only  of  the  Indian  coasts  and  South  Sea  Islands, 
but  now  diffused  over  all  tropical  regions,  generally 
succeeding  l»est  in  sandv  soils  near  the  sea.  It  is 
always  one  of  the  first  of*  the  larger  plants.to  estab- 
lish itself  in  the  low  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so 
s«s>n  as  there  is  soil  enough,  its  nuts  being  widely 
distributed  by  marine  currents,  while  the  thick 
husk  protects  the  embryo  from  injury.  It  has  a 
cylindrical  stem,  alsiut  I  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  (30  to  90  feet  high,  with  many  rings  marking 
the  places  of  former  leaves,  and  Wearing  at  its 
summit  a  crown  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  leaves, 
I  which  generally  curve  downwards,  and  are*  from  10 
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to  15  feet  in  length.  The  short  racemes  hear  from 
five  to  fifteen  or  more  nuts;  and  ten  or  twelve  of 
these  racemes,  in  different  stages,  may  be  seen  at 
once  on  a  tree,  about  eighty  or  one  hundred  nuts 
being  it*  ordinary  annual  produce ;  the  best  trees 
are  said  to  produce  two  hundred.  The  tree  bears 
fruit  in  from  seven  to  eight  years  from  the  time  of 
planting,  and  continues  productive  for  seventy  or 


Coo m  nut  Palm  (  Corn*  nurifrra) : 
a,  portion  of  yiMOg  (pallir,  with  incloiuij  inlloreacvrice ;  b, 
branch  of  »pmlix ;  t,  smaller  MrtkM  enlarged,  allowing  a 
ftmale  (lower  Mow  anil  male  flower  above;  i(,  cocoa  nut  - 
r,  h>mk  out  open,  showing  hanl  endocarp,  at/opened  to  show 
Uie  mnjjle  seed. 

eighty  years,  the  fniit  l»eing  gathered  four  or  five 
times  annually.  This  affords  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  tropical  coasts  and  islands  groat  part  of  their 
food  ;  it  is  not  only  eaten  as  it  comes  from  the  tree, 
both  ripe  and  unripe,  l»»ing  filled  in  a  voting  state 
with  a  pleasant  milky  fluid,  but  it  is  also  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  structure  of  the  fruit  will 
lie  understood  by  reference  to  the  article  Palm. 

The  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  contains  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  called  Cocoa-nut  Oil,  or 
Cocoa-nut  Butter,  which,  however,  must  not  lie 
confounded  with  the  fixed  oil  of  the  chocolate,  also 
known  as  cocoa  butter.  The  oil  is  itself  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce.  Wing  much  employed  in 
Europe,  particularly  for  the  manufacture  of  Htmritte 
eniuilc*  ;  and  also  of  a  marine  itiMip,  which  forms  a 
lather  with  sea- water.  In  tropical  countries,  and 
particularly  in  the  East,  it  is  much  used  as  a  lamp 
oil  and  as  an  unguent.  It  is  also  employed  as  an 
article  of  food,  so  long  as  it  remains  free  from 
rancidity,  to  winch,  however,  it  is  very  liable.  It 
luts  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  lard  in 
the  preparation  of  ointments,  and  in  this  con- 
nection its  property  of  readily  taking  up  a  large 
quantity  of  water  has  given  it  a  certain  value.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  cod-liver  oil  in  consump- 
tion, for  which  purj>ose  it  is  more  palatable  and 
less  likely  to  cause  nausea  It  is  obtained  by 
pressure  of  the  bruised  kernel,  or  by  boiling  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  skimming  oil'  the  oil  as  it  floats 
on  the  surface.  A  quart,  it  is  said,  may  be 
obtained  from  seven  or  eight  cocoa-nuts.  It  is 
liquid  in  the  ordinary  temperatures  of  tropical 
countries,  but  in  colder  climates  becomes  a  white, 
solid,  butter-like  oil.  It  becomes  liquid  about  74° 
(23-3°  C).    It  can  be  separated  by  compression  in 


the  cold  into  a  more  liquid  portion  called  olcin, 
and  a  more  solid  part  termed  cocostearin,  or  cocosin, 
which  is  of  complex  constitution,  and  contains  at 
least  six  fatty  acids. 

The  root  of  the  c«K"oa-nut  palm  possesses  narcotic 
properties,  anil  is  sometimes  chewed  instead  of  the 
areca  nut.  Tin-  terminal  bud  ( J'alm  Cabbage)  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  trees  are  often  cut  down 
for  the  sake  of  it ;  the  central  part  of  the  young 
stem  is  also  succulent  and  eatable.— The  sacchar- 
ine sap  (fWf/y)  of  this,  as  of  some  other  palm-,  is 
an  esteemed  lievernge  in  tropical  countries,  either 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  from  the  tree, 
or  after  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  a  few 
hours;  and  from  the  fermented  sap  {palm  trine) 
a  spirituous  liquor  [arrack)  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion. The  juice  is  often  also  in  the  East  Indies 
boiled  down  to  yield  sugar  [jaggery).  A  variety  of 
arrack  is  also  distilled  from  the  fermented  milk. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  are  much 
used  for  thatch,  ami  for  many  other  purposes,  as 
the  making  of  mats,  screens,  liaskets,  &c,  by 
plaiting  the  leallets.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves 
supply  the  natives  of  tropical  exists  with  «iars. — 
The  wo<*J  of  the  lower  jtart  of  the  well-grown  stem 
is  very  hard,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  is  employed 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  is  imimrted  into 
Britain  for  ornamental  joinery,  under  the  name  of 
Porcupine  Wood.—  The  fibrous  tissue  of  the  less 
mature  stems  is  made  into  cordage.  A  kind  of 
gum  is  also  frequently  obtained  from  the  stem.— By 
far  the  most  imisirtant  fibrous  product  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  is  Coir  (q.v.),  the  fibre  of  the  husk 
of  the  imperfectly  ripened  nut.  The  husk  of  the 
ripened  nut  is  used  for  fuel,  ami  also,  when  cut 
across,  for  polishing  furniture,  scrubbing  floors,  &c 

The  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  made  into  cups, 
goblets,  ladles,  &c,  and  is  often  polished  or  carved. 
Within  the  nut  there  is  <M!casionally  found  a  small 
stony  substance,  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  'a  sort  of 
vegetable  bczoar,'  called  in  India  Calappa,  to  which 
the  Chinese  aseril**  great  virtues.  There  are  about 
30  species  of  the  genus,  mostly  South  American, 
of  which  C.  butyrarea  and  C.  coronata  may  be 
mentioned  as  socially  important  sources  of  oil  and 
starch  respectively. — The  Double  Cocoa-nut  of  the 
Seychelles  Islands  is  the  fruit  of  a  totally  different 
palm,  Lutluxrra  Sryc/ieJlarum.    See  COCO  DB  Mek. 

<  o<  o ;i-ii ut  Beetle  (Batocera  rubus),  a  large 
I^ongieorn  beetle,  the  larvie  of  which  are  very 
destructive  in  cocoa-nut  plantations,  eating  their 
way  in  all  directions  in  the  stems  of  the  younger 
trees.  Thev  are  destitute  of  feet,  large  and  pulpy, 
and  of  repulsive  as|w>ct  ;  but  are  esteemed  a  luxury 
hy  the  coolies  of  the  East.  They  resemble  the 
grugru  worm*  of  South  America. 

Coeo  de  Mer  (also  called  Sea  or  Maldive 
Double  Cocoa  nut)  is  the  fruit  of  the  Ludtneta 
Seychellarum  palm.  Its  double  kernel  has  long  had 
an  extraordinary  value  over  a  large  area  in  the 
East.  As  a  sovereign  antidote  to  poisou,  and  long 
known  only  from  s|>ecimens  thrown  up  on  the 
Maldive  coasts,  it  was  supposed  to  grow  on  a  sub- 
marine tree,  and  had  other  fables  attached  to  it. 
The  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  peculiar  to  some  of 
the  Seychelles  Islands,  reaches  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  has  very  large  fern-like  leaves. 

Coeooil.  the  silken  sheath  spun  by  the  lame  of 
many  insects  in  |>assing  into  the  pupa  or  resting 
stage.  The  cocoon  proper  is  due  to  the  secretion 
of  special  spinning  glands,  situated  anteriorly  or 
posteriorly,  out  larval  hairs  and  foreign  objects  of 
many  kinds  may  also  be  utilised.  The  amount  of 
secretion,  the  arrangement  of  the  threads,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  covering  vary  very  widely  ;  nor 
is  the  presence  of  any  cocoon  whatever  essential 
to  the  pupa  stage.    The  most  typical  and  pe-fecfc 
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cocoons  are  those  of  many  moths,  a  familiar  ex- 
ample tteing  that  of  the  silkworm.  The  delicacy, 
neatness,  and  labour  exhibited  by  these  last  silken 
rol»e*  make  them  as  marvellous  as  they  are  useful. 
See  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  Insects,  and  espe- 
cially SILKWORM  (under  the  article  SILK). 

Cocos.  See  Keeling  Islands. 

Cocy'tns,  a  river  of  Epirus,  a  tributary'  of  the 
Acheron,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower 
world.  Homer  makes  it  a  branch  of  the  Styx  ; 
Virgil  makes  the  Acheron  flow  into  the  Cocytus. 

Cod  {Gadtut),  a  genus  of  l»ony  fishes  in  the  soft- 
raved  order  { Anacanthini),  ana  type  of  a  family 
(Ciadidu')  which  include*  some  valuable  food-fishes, 
such  as  Ling  (Molva),  Hake  or  '  Stockfish '{ Mer- 
lucius),  Burbot  (Lota),  &c.  The  genus  Godus 
itself  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable.  A  moder- 
ately elongated  body  with  small  smooth  scales,  the 
three  dorsal  and  two  anal  tins,  the  distinctness  of 
the  tail  from  the  fins,  the  position  of  the  pelvic 
limits  on  the  throat,  the  toothed  vomer  and  tooth- 
less  palatine,  are  among  the  more  important  distinc- 
tive features.  The  genus  includes  about  a  score  of 
species,  distributed  in  the  cold  and  temperate  seas 
of  the  northern  j»rt  of  the  glolnj,  and  well  known 
to  be  very  abundant  off"  Newfoundland,  at  the 
Lofoden  Islands,  and  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  They 
seem  to  follow  the  herring  shoals.  As  part  of  our 
food-supply,  and  as  sources  of  cod-liver  oil,  the 
species  of  Gadus  are  of  great  economic  importance. 

Besides  the  cimI  proper  (G.  morrhua),  the  follow- 
ing species  are  well  known:  the  Haddock  (q.v., 
G.  tzt/lejinus),  the  Whiting  (q.v.,  G.  tnerlangus), 
the  Bib  or  Whiting-pout  [G.  /ttscus),  the  Power- 
cod  (G.  minutux),  the  Pollack  (G.  pollachius),  the 
Coal  fish  ( G.  vi rent). 

The  cod  itself  is  too  familiar  an  animal  to  demand 
description.  It  attains  a  length  of  2  to  4  feet, 
and  may  weigh  as  much  as  100  lb.  The  sensitive 
barbule  on  the  chin  Is  tolerably  long.  The  colour 
varies  considerably.  A  smaller  vanetv  (dorse)  is 
sometimes  distinguished — e.g.  in  the  Baltic.  The 
cod  occurs  between  SO3  and  75°  X.  lat.  in  great  pro- 
fusion, to  a  depth  of  120  fathoms,  but  is  not  found 
nearer  the  equator  than  40*  lat.  It  spawns  from 
January  to  May,  according  to  the  climate,  and  it 
is  only  at  this  season  that  numbers  crowd  together. 
The  cod  is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  at  the  bottom 
on  crustaceans,  molluscs,  worms,  and  even  on  small 
fishes.  They  are  very  prolific,  and  it  has  lieen 
calculated  that  the  roe  of  a  large  female  may  con- 
tain towards  9  million  eggs.  The  productiveness 
of  the  great  ltanka  of  Newfoundland  excels  that  of 
all  others,  but  the  cod-fisheries  near  the  coasts  of 
Sweden,  Iceland,  and  the  north  of  Scotland  are 
also  important.  The  Dutch  were  engaged  in  the 
cod-fishery  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  the  English  resorted  for  this  punsise  to 
the  coasts  of  Iceland  about  the  same  period.  The 
French  have  also  engaged  largely  in  the  cod-fishery. 
The  fishery  is  always  carried  on  bv  means  of  lines 
and  hooks,  partly  by  long-line*  and  partly  by  hand- 
line*.  Whelks  and  the  like  are  used  for  bait. 
One  man  has  l»ccn  known  to  catch  from  400  to  050 
fish,  on  the  l>anks  of  Newfoundland,  in  ten  or 
eleven  hours ;  and  eight  men  to  take  eighty  score 
in  a  day  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  ( Ireat  quantities  of 
dried  cod  are  carried  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  are  consumed  also  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  cod-liver  oil  industry,  in  which 
other  species  are  also  utilised,  is  on  the  Norwegian 
coast.  The  preserved  'sound'  or  swim-bladder  of 
the  cod  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  also  used  in 
I  dried  state  as  isinglass.  See  Dav's  British 
Fislic*.  aud  Guuther*s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Fishes. 


Coda  ( Ital. ,  '  a  tail ' ),  a  passage  at  the  end  of  a 

musical  composition,  intended  to  round  it  off  and 
give  a  sense  of  completeness  in  form.  In  early 
music  it  consisted  often  of  a  few  simple  chords  ; 
■  but  it  was  enlarged,  by  Beethoven  more  especially, 
into  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
dimensions,  it  l>eing  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  in  the  form  of  his  symphonies;  and  other 
composers  have  with  rare  exceptions  followed  his 
lead.    See  Symphony. 

Code  (Lat.  cotlex  and  caudex).  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  was  the  trunk  or  stem 
of  a  tree ;  afterwards  it  came  to  signify  more 
especially  wooden  tablets  liound  together,  and 
covered  with  a  coating  of  wax,  which  were  used 
for  writing  on.  After  parchment  and  paper  were 
substituted  for  wood,  the  name  code  was  still  re- 
tained. Cicero  applies  it  to  a  bill ;  but  it  was  not 
till  still  later,  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  that 
it  was  used  to  express  a  collection  of  laws. 

In  its  modern  sense  the  word  code  may  be 
defined  as  a  systematic  statement  of  the  laws  of 
\  a  country  (either  the  whole  law,  or  any  special 
department  of  it )  having  the  authority  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature.    In  other  words,  it  is  the  ex 
:  pression  of  the  law  of  a  country  in  a  systematic 
1  and  authoritative  form.    This  definition  distin- 
|  guishes  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  digest,  which 
]  properly  signifies  a  collection  of  the  decisions  and 
rules  of  the  common  law  arranged  on  a  methodical 
plan,  and,  cm  the  other  hand,  from  a  consolidated 
statute,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  incorpora- 
tion of  all  the  statutes  relating  to  a  particular 
branch  of  the  law  into  one  general  enactment. 
While  the  digest  differs  from  a  code  in  so  far  as  it 
wants  the  authority  of  a  legislative  enactment, 
the  consolidatett  statute  differs  from  it  in  that  it 
does  not  deal  with  the  unwritten  or  common  law. 

Whether  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  a  community 
that  its  laws  should  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
code,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed 
ltoth  in  (Ireat  Britain  and  abroad.  On  the  Continent 
it  has  been  practically  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
while  in  Great  Britain  and  in  some  of  the  states  of 
America  (particularly  the  state  of  New  York) 
the  controversy  is  still  keenly  maintained.  Two 
principal  objections  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
codification  may  be  thus  summarised :  ( 1 )  That 
it  checks  the  "natural  growth  of  the  law  and 
hinders  its  free  development;  and  (2)  that,  as 
law  is  progressive,  there  would  be  no  finality— 
that  it  would  he  necessary  to  be  constantly  alter- 
ing the  e<ide  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  tne  new 
conditions  of  society.  The  answer  usually  made 
to  the  first  of  these  objections  is,  that  although 
law  is  a  flexible  and  progressive  science,  it  is 
nevertheless  capable  of  oeing  known  as  it  exists 
at  any  given  time,  and  if  so  it  must  be  ca|>nhle 
of  l>eiiig  expressed  in  language.  4  The  law  of  a 
country,'  oliserve*  Mr  Dudley  Field,  the  distin- 
guished American  jurist,  'maybe  likened  to  its 
language,  and  to  make  a  code  of  the  one  is  lik<> 
making  a  dictionary  of  the  other.'  If  the  law  i-> 
not  expressed  in  language,  it  must  almost  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  judges 
to  say  whether  a  particular  set  of  facts  is  m  any 
given  case  of  legal  effect  or  not.  To  the  second  of 
the  alsive  objections  the  answer  is  :  Granted  that  a 
code  cannot  l»c  made  for  all  time,  there  is  never- 
theless no  reason  why  any  changes  required  by 
altered  conditions  of  society  should  not  be  ade- 
quately met  by  i>eriodical  revision.  A  commission 
of  lawyers  might  l»e  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  revision  might  take  place,  say,  every  ten 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  speci- 
ally urged  in  favour  of  ctMiification  are:  (1)  That 
it  will  simplify  the  law,  thereby  getting  rid  of  a 
vast  mass  of  statutes  and  judicial  decisions,  whose 
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authority  has  become  more  or  less  doubtful,  and 
which  overload  the  book-shelves  and  waste  the 
time  of  our  lawyers  and  judges;  and  (2)  that  by 
simplifying  the  law  it  will  be  made  accessible  to 
and  comprehensible  by  ordinary  citizens. 

Viewing  the  subject  historically,  we  find  that 
the  Komaus  were  the  first  to  realise  the  idea  of 
codification.  The  compilation  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (q.v.)  in  303  B.c.  was  the  earliest  attempt 
to  codifv  the  whole  law,  both  public  and  private. 
But  with  the  Romans  the  term  code  was  confined 
in  its  application  to  the  collections  of  the  laws  and 
constitutions  promulgated  bv  the  emperors  ( the  im- 
perial erficta,  rtscripta,  anil  aexreta ),  and  had  not  the 
extensive  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  modern  sense. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  and  description 
of  the  more  celebrated  codes,  ancient  and  modern  : 

I.  Ancient  Codes.— (1)  Codex  Gregorianus  ct 
Hermogenianus.— These  two  collections  of  imperial 
constitutions  (mainly  of  rescripta)  were  the  first 
to  receive  the  designation  cottex,  and  thev  supplied 
a  model  which  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
followed  in  the  sulisoqucnt  codes  of  Thcodoaius 
and  Justinian.  They  were  both  the  work  of 
private  hands,  although  they  were  sulwcquently 
declared  authoritative  bv  a  decree  of  Theodosius 
ami  Valentinian.  The  first  of  them  is  supposed 
tn  have  been  published  about  the  end  of  the  3d 
century,  and  that  of  Hermogenianus  a  little  later. 
Only  fragments  of  each  have  been  preserved. 

(2)  Codex  Theodosianus,  named  after  the  Em- 
jieror  Theodosius  the  Younger,  during  whose 
reign  it  was  compiled.  The  original  idea  of 
Theodosius  was  to  prepare  a  complete  body  of  the 
law,  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  jurists  as 
well  as  the  constitutions  of  the  emperors,  but  his 
instructions  to  this  effect  were  never  carried  out. 
The  codex,  as  we  have  it,  occupied  three  years  in 
preparation,  and  was  promulgated  as  law  for  the 
Eastern  empire  on  1st  January  439,  and  a  few 
days  thereafter  adopted  and  declared  to  lie  law 
for  the  Western  empire  by  Valentinian  III.  This 
Cadtx  Theodosianus  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
preserved.  It  consists  of  sixteen  books,  which  are 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  a  chronological  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  constitutions  has  been 
followed.  All  but  the  first  five  books  ( containing  the 
purely  private  law )  have  come  down  to  us.  By 
means,  however,  of  the  so-called  Breriarium  Alan- 
cianitm — an  abridgment  in  great  part  of  this  code 
made  by  the  order  of  Alaric  II..  king  of  the  Visigoths 
— it  liecame  possible  to  reproduce  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  earlier  books.  Palimpsest  restora- 
tions have  also  during  the  19th  century  brought 
to  our  knowledge  a  number  of  the  genuine  con- 
stitutions which  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
breviary  of  Alaric.  The  l>est  editions  of  this  code 
are  those  of  Jac.  Gothofredus,  with  his  celebrated 
commentary  ujsm  Books  VI.  to  XVI.,  originally 
published  in  10G5,  and  Hiinel,  contributed  to  the 
Corpus  Juris  Horn.  Antcjustin.  (Bonn,  1842). 

(3)  Codex  Justiniancus. —  This,  which  is  the 
most  celebrate!  of  the  ancient  codes,  was  named 
aft«r  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  whose  reign  it  was 
prepared.  In  the  year  528  A.D.  a  commission  of 
ten  person!*,  with  the  famous  Trihonian  at  their 
head,  was  ap|>oiiited  by  Justinian  to  compile  a 
code,  incorporating  in  it  the  earlier  codes  of 
Gregorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and 
also  the  various  constitutions  issued  sul)sequcnt 
to  these  codes.  The  work  was  performed  in  four- 
teen months,  and  it  was  then  declared  that  the 
new  code  should  supersede  the  older  compilation. 
A  second  edition  of  this  work,  revised  anu  having 
a  numltcr  of  new  enactments  of  Justinian  himself 
incorporated,  was  pronflilgated  in  534  under  the 
name  of  the  Codex  repetiUe  protection**.  This  is 
What  lias  come  down  to  us,  and  is  now  known  as 


the  Codex  J ustinianeus,  and  forms  part  of  the 
corpus  juris.  It  consists  of  twelve  books,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  chapters. 

(4)  Roma  no- Barbarian  Codes. — Several  collec- 
tions were  made  of  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  of 
western  Europe  after  they  had  become  free  from 
the  domination  of  Koine.  To  three  of  these  collec- 
tions the  name  of  the  Romano- Barbarian  Codes  is 
usually  applied.  Thev  are  ( 1 )  the  Edktum  T/ieo 
dorici,  compiled  under  Theodorie,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  about  the  year  5<X),  and  consisting  of 
154  sections  (unsystematically  arranged ),  dealing 
with  all  departments  of  the  law,  its  muterials 
being  derived  mainly  from  the  Gregorian,  Her- 
mogenian,  and  Theodosian  (ode*.  (2)  The  Lex 
llomami  Visigothorum,  prepared  under  Alaric,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  published  in  the  year  500. 
This  collection  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  middle  ages  was 
treated  as  the  principal  exj>oneiit  of  Roman  law, 
thus  exercising  great  influence  upon  the  Gothic 
law  of  western  Europe.  It  was  compiled  bv  com- 
missioners, appointed  by  Alaric,  who  derived  their 
materials  in  great  part  from  the  Theodosian  Code 
and  the  institutes  of  Gaius.  This  codex  is  com- 
monly described  as  the  Breriarium  A /armarium. 
( 3 )  The  Lex  liomana  Burgundionum,  also  published 
about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  under 
Gundobald,  king  of  the  Burgundiaus,  It  was 
compiled  from  much  the  same  sources  as  the  code 
of  Alaric  II. 

II.  Modern  Codes.— As  already  observed,  the 
idea  of  a  code  in  the  modem  sense — viz.  as  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  whole  law,  or  anv  particular 
department  of  it — was  not  realised  by  the  ancients. 
The  Roman  Codex  was  in  many  respects  more  akin 
to  what  we  call  a  consolidated  statute  than  a 
proper  code. 

( 1 )  Prussian  Code. — The  first  of  the  modern  codes 
( leaving  out  of  view  certain  ortionnances  of  a  general 
nature  promulgated  at  an  early  date  in  France  and 
some  other  countries,  but  which  hardly  deserve  the 
appellation  Code)  was  the  celebrated  Landrecht  of 
Prussia—  the  Code  Frtderic— published  in  1751.  This 
work  was  due  to  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  was  intended  by  him  to  firmly  cement  the  uniou 
between  the  various  parts  of  his  kingdom.  In  the 
introductory  plan  (or  projet),  Frederick  tells  what 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  work — viz.  the  great 
uncertainty  in  the  law  arising  out  of  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  customs  and  statutes  prevailing 
in  the  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  the  ex- 
cessive and  costly  litigations  due  to  this  uncertaintv. 
He  makes,  at  the  same  time,  a  violent  onslaught 
upon  lawyers  generally,  and  hopes  that  one  imme- 
diate result  of  the  code  will  be  to  restrict  their 
mini Iht  to  the  most  moderate  dimensions.  Out  of 
this  Code  Frederic,  the  existing  Allgemctnes  Land- 
recht of  Prussia  has  grown. 

(2)  Code  NajHtlton. — This  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  modern  codes.  At  the  time  of  the  great 
Revolution  there  was  an  endless  variety  of  par- 
ticular laws  and  customs  (droit  ecrit  et  droit  cou- 
tumc)  prevailing  in  the  different  parts  of  France, 
entailing  great  uncertainty  and  expense  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  aiid  preventing  anything 
like  true  solidity  and  unity  in  the  nation.  Napoleon 
realised  the  necessity  of  the  unification  of  the 
local  laws  by  a  code  applicable  to  the  whole 
country.  No  doubt,  a  good  deal  had  been  done 
towards  unification  by  the  preparation  of  an  ad- 
mirable act  of  ortionnances  in  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  but  they  only  went  a  small 
way  in  rectifying  the  evils.  The  Constitution  of 
1791  and  Projet  ae  Code  Civil  of  Camliaceres  (q.v.) 
partly  anticipated  the  Code  Xapoifon,  which, 
elaborated  in  four  months  by  a  commission  com- 
prising Trouchet  and  three  others,  was  published 
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ami  promulgated  between  1804  and  1810.  It  con- 
sisted of  live  part*— vi/_  the  'Code  Civil,'  dealing 
with  the  main  ImmIv  of  the  private  law  ;  the  '  Code 
de  Procedure  Civile;'  the  'Code  de  Commerce,' 
dealing  with  the  laws  relating  to  commercial 
affairs;  the  'Code  d'Instruction  Criininelle ;'  and, 
finally,  the  'Code  Penal.*  Each  of  these  five  part* 
was  independent  of  the  others,  though  prepared  on 
the  same  system  and  governed  by  a  uniformity  of 
plan.  In  order  to  prevent  absolutely  an  appeal  in 
any  case  to  the  authority  of  the  old  laws  and 
custom*,  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  if  eases 
should  occur  for  which  the  code  had  made  no  pro- 
vision, the  judge  should  decide  according  to  what 
he  might  consider  to  lie  good  sense  and  equity  or 
ancient  custom— in  this  respect  differing  from  the 
Prussian  Lunt/rcc/tt,  which  require*  that  any  ques- 
tions unprovided  for  by  it  shall  be  referred  by  the 
jiudge  to  a  legislative  commission  for  decision. 
The  Code  Xa/>olton  (or,  as  it  has  lieen  re-christened 
tinder  the  Republic,  the  Cude  Vioil)  remains  in 
force  at*  the  law  of  France  at  the  present  day,  and 
despite  many  defects  in  its  original  construction— 
necessitating  a  large  numlier  of  interpretative  com- 
mentaries -it  has,  beyond  doubt,  proved  a  great 
boon  to  that  country.  Napoleon  (though  he  find, 
of  course,  no  share  in  the  legal  work  performed  by 
Cambacerfcs,  Tronehet,  I'otluer,  &c )  is  said  to  hu\e 
been  prouder  of  it  than  of  any  of  his  victories.  The 
best  test  of  his  excellence  is  that  it  has  been  (in 
whole  or  jwrt  I  the  model  for  a  large  number  of 
Continental  codes;  as,  forexnmple.  those  of  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  So  also  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, upon  which  it  was  originally  imposed  by 
force,  it  remains  to  this  day  the  basis  of  legislation. 

(3)  German  Coda.  —  Prior  to  the  constitution  of 
the  present  German  empire  in  1871,  two  important 
codes  of  the  German  commercial  law  had  been 

(>repared  and  adopted  by  the  North  German  Con- 
ederation.  These  were  the  Wechttel-Urtlnung, 
codifying  the  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange, 
which  was  published  in  1848,  and  the  Atlgenicinc* 
Handel  sgesrtzhiich,  codifving  the  whole  commer- 
cial law,  exclusive  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bank- 
ruptcy, which  was  published  in  1861.  Since  1871 
these'two  codes  have  lieen  made  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  empire,  and  three  other  departments 
of  the  law  have  since  been  codified— viz.  the  law 
of  ltankrupU'V  ( Konkurs-rerht ),  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure, and  the  criminal  law.  A  commission  was 
charged  with  the  enormous  task  of  codifying  the 
whole  civil  law  of  Cermany,  and  from  time  to  time 
groups  of  laws  have  lieen  adapted  for  the  empire. 

(4)  United  State*  (We*. — hi  most  of  the  states 
codification,  either  of  the  whole  law  or  of  particular 
branches  of  it,  has  lieen  effected.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  noticeable  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  states  the 
expediency  of  nidifying  the  private  law  is  still  much 
controverted.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
New  York,  where  in  IH,"»7-«5  a  draft  civil  code  was 

! prepared  (mainly  by  the  distinguished  jurist,  Mr 
hidley  Field),  hut  did  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature.  This  code  has,  however,  lieen 
adopted  by  California  and  (with  modifications)  the 
Dakota*.    The  penal  code  was  adopted  in  1882. 

(5)  British  and  Colon  utl  Cwla. — The  only  result 
in  the  way  of  cislincation  achieved  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  is  in  the  department  of  the  law  which 
relates  t<»  bills  of  exchange  I  including  promissory  - 
note*  and  cheques).  By  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act.  1882,  the  statute  and  common  law  of  the 
three  kingdoms  relating  to  this  important  depart- 
ment of  mercantile  jurisprudence  was  in  great 
measure  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  cwle.  Thin 
enactment  is,  jierhaps.  not  a  complete  code  in  the 
strict  sense,  seeing  that  it  does  not  profess  to 
entirely  shut  the  door  of  the  common  law  in  ques- 
tion* affecting  bills-  decisions  prior  to  the  Act 


being  still  authoritative  so  far  as  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  it*  express  provisions.  But  in 
other  res|»ects  it  fulfils  tne  proper  requirements  of 
a  code.  Having  lieen  drafted  with  much  care  and 
skill,  it  has,  since  it  came  into  force,  proved  of 
great  value  and  benefit  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity in  the  way  of  diminishing  litigation  and 
otherwise.  Efforts  have  been  and  are  now  being 
made  by  law-reformers  ( prominent  among  t hem  being 
Sir  James  F.  Stephen)  to  hate  other  branches  of 
the  law  codified,  and  more  particularly  the  law  of 
evidence  and  the  law  of  crimes,  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure. As  regards  British  possessions  it  may  just 
l»e  observed  that  an  excellent  code  exists  in  Canada, 
i  and  that  in  India  several  branches  of  the  law  have 
|  lieen  codified  by  the  celebrated  Anglo-Indian  codes. 
The  criminal  code  of  India  was  drawn  up  in  the 
year  1837  under  the  auspices  of  I  a  mi  Macaulay, 
though  it  was  not  promulgated  till  I860. 

Codeine,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  poppy- 
heads.    See  Poppy. 

Codex  (Lat.,  'manuscript,'  pi.  Codices  :  see 
Code),  the  name  applied  to  ancient  manuscript*, 
as  of  the  classics  or  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  latter 
class  the  four  great  Uncials  (q.v.)  are  the  Codex 
|  Sinaiticus,  discovered  in  1844  and  1850  in  the  mon- 
'  astcry  of  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischendorf,  and  the 
Codex  VaticanuB,  both  of  the  4th  century  ;  and  the 
Codex  AlexandrinuB  (see  under  ALEXANDRIA) 
and  Codex  Ephraemi  of  the  5th  century.  All  four 
originally  contained  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
complete,  but  none  are  j>erfect  copies,  while  the 
last,  besides  having  great  laconic,  is  almost 
illegible.    See  Palimpsest. 

Codicil  (hat.  codicillvt,  diminutive  of  codex), 
a  supplement  to  a  will,  whereby  anything  omitted 
is  added,  or  any  change  demanded  oy  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  testator  or  the  lieneGciariea, 
is  effected.  A  codicil  is  authenticated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  will,  and  possesses  the  same  privileges 
when  holograph,  or  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
testator  himself.    See  Will. 

Codilla  is  the  coarsest  part  of  hemp  and  also  of 
flax,  sorted  out  and  se|iarated  from  the  rest. 

Codlin  Moth  (CarjHrafwt  pomonnna),  the 
moth  whtwe  larva;  cause  the  '  worm-eaten' apples, 
which  fall  prematurely  off. 

Cod-llver  Oil  i*  generally  obtained  from  the 
livers  of  the  common  C<al  (q.v.),  but  likewise  from 
allied  sjiecies,  as  ling,  dorse,  coal-fish,  torek,  &c. 
In  these  lish  the  Adipose  Tissue  (q.v. )  containing 
oil  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  liver,  in  which 
they  agree  with  the  shark  trilic,  whilst  in  other 
fish",  as  in  the  herring  and  salmon,  the  oil  is  diffused 
over  the  entire  structure  of  the  animal.  The  sup- 
plies of  medicinal  cod-liver  oil  used  to  lw  derived 
mainly  from  Newfoundland,  but  Norway  now  sup- 
plies the  bulk  of  that  used  in  Great  Britain.  The 
most  famous  of  the  Norwegian  fishing-grounds  is 
that  of  the  I^ofoden  Islands.  On  the  outer  shore* 
of  these  islands  immense  shoals  of  fish  liegin  to 
arrive  in  Decemlier,  but  owing  to  the  storms  to 
which  the  coasts  are  liable,  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  I  mats  (some  800)  engage  in  the 
fishing.  Later  on,  in  the  beginning  of  .January, 
the  fish  paw  in  lietween  the  islands  and  enter  the 
calmer  waters  of  the  Westfjttrd  to  spawn.  Then 
the  fishermen,  assembling  in  immense  nnmlters, 
catch  the  fish  by  net  or  liaited  line.  A  good  catch 
for  a  boat,  with  a  crew  of  five  men  and  a  l>oy, 
is  from  600  to  1200  fish  ;  and  some  idea  of  tbe  im- 
portance of  this  industry  is  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  in  a  single  year  these  fisheries  alone 
employed  4000  vessels,"  with  a  crew  of  27,000 
men,  the  catch  amounting  to  25,000,000  of  fish. 
The  fishing-grounds  being  near  the  shore,  the 
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fish  are  at  once  cleaned,  and  the  livers  re- 
moved. These  mav  be  treated  in  different  ways, 
the  various  qualities  of  cod-liver  oil  being  the 
result.  The  finest  oil,  known  an  'non-freezing 
pale  oil,'  is  obtained  by  warming  the  livers  by 
means  of  steam  heat,  when  the  oil  separates,  and  is 
either  removed  by  straining  or  bv  allowing  it  to 
float  to  the  surface.  It  is  then  cooled  to  14"  (  -  10° 
C.  |,  and  filtered,  either  by  mechanical  pressure 
or  in  the  usual  way.  A  white  tallow-like  sub- 
stance remains  in  the  flannel  filter,  and  a  bright 
cod-liver  oil  passes  through,  which  is  now  capable 
of  Wing  exposed  to  frost  without  turning  turbid. 

In  the  case  of  those  fisheries  which  are  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  the  livers  are 
placed  in  tanks,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
collected,  with  the  result  that  partial  putrefaction 
takes  place.  The  oil  obtained:  in  this  way  is  of 
a  dark- brown  colour,  and  possesses  a  nauseous 
empyrenmatic  taste. 

A  still  coarser  variety  is  manufactured  for  use  in 
leather-making.  In  it  the  livers  of  the  cod,  herring, 
haddock,  &c.  are  indiscriminately  used,  a  very 
fishy-tasted  oil  being  the  result. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  alx>ve  that  the  different 
varieties  of  cod-liver  oil  may  be  produced  from  the 
same  livers.  Thus,  that  obtained  by  pressure  or 
steam  heat  from  fresh  livers  is  the  freest  from  taste 
and  colour,  while  the  oil  Itecomes  darker  and  darker 
as  the  livers  become  less  fresh.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  authorities  that  the  dark-brown  oil 
is  the  more  efficacious,  but  others  find  no  difference 
in  actual  practice,  while  the  pale  oil  can  alone  be 
tolerated  by  delicate  stomachs.  Cod-liver  oil  mainly 
consists  of  oleic,  stearic,  and  palmitic  acids,  in  com- 
bination with  glycerine.  In  addition  to  these, 
yatluin,  a  substance  of  biliary  origin,  but  possess- 
ing no  recognised  medicinal  virtues,  is  present 
along  with  iodine  and  bromine.  Some  have 
ascribed  the  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil  to  the  iodine  or 
bromine,  but  as  the  iodine  is  only  present  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  in  20(10  parts  of  the  oil,  this 
view  seems  untenable.  Sometimes  the  oil  is  adul- 
terated with  spurious  oils,  to  which  iodine  has  been 
added,  and  this  may  be  assumed  if  the  proportion 
of  iodine  exceeds  that  stated  above.  There  are 
unfortunately  no  chemical  tests  that  can  with 
certainty  detect  the  presence  of  other  oils,  although 
there  are  teste  which  distinguish  liver-oils  from 
those  of  other  origin.  Thus  with  nitric  acid,  cod- 
liver  oil  vields  a  purple  colour,  changing  to  a 
brown  ;  while  a  drop  ot  sulphuric  acid  produces  a 
violet  colour,  soon  changing  to  brownish  red.  In 
order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  rancid  and  fishy- 
tasted,  it  is  well  to  keep  it  secluded  from  the  air. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant remedies  in  the  Materia  Medico.  Although 
possessing  a  high  reputation  on  the  Continent,  it 
was  not  till  1841,  when  Professor  Hughes  Bennett 
(q.v.)  of  Edinburgh  wrote  a  treatise  on  it,  that 
it  came  into  general  use  in  Britain.  It  is  most 
valued  in  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  gout,  besides  all  diseases  of  a 
scrofulous  nature.  In  all  these  it  is,  however, 
useless  to  expect  good  results  unless  the  remedy 
has  been  regularly  taken  for  several  weeks. 
Its  mode  of  action  is  uncertain.  While  some 
hold  that  it  merely  acts  as  a  nutrient,  it  is 
certain  that  pork-fat,  butter,  and  other  digestible 
oils,  do  not  have  the  same  specific  action  that 
characterises  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  one  tahlespoonful  three 
or  four  times  a  dav,  and  it  does  not  seem  that 
excessive  doses,  such  as  a  cupful  or  more,  are  of 
any  real  benefit,  while  they  are  a  severe  strain  on 
the  digestive  organs. 

As  its  peculiar  flavour  is  very  repulsive  to  many 
patients,  various  devices  have  been  adopted  to 


render  it  more  palatable.  The  addition  of  a  trace 
of  sulphuric  ether,  while  rendering  it  more  easily 
digested,  does  not  improve  the  flavour.  It  mav, 
however,  be  made  into  a  jelly  with  isinglass,  or  be 
taken  flonting  on  the  surface  of  porter ;  while  in 
the  form  of  Kmulrion,  of  which  many  varieties  are 
in  the  market,  the  flavour  is  more  or  less  skilfully 
;  disguised.  Most  druggists  also  keep  gelatin 
I  capsules,  containing  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
teaspoonful,  which  are  easily  swallowed. 

Codogno,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  17  miles 
SE.  of  Lodi  by  rail.    Pop.  8933. 

I  Codrington,  Sir  Euwaro,  a  British  admiral, 
was  born  of  a  good  old  Gloucestershire  family,  27th 

J  April  1770,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1783.  In  1794 
he  was  lieutenant  of  Ix>rd  Howe's  flagship,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  action  off  Ushant 
on  the  glorious  1st  of  dime.  At  Trafalgar,  in 
1803,  he  was  captain  of  the  Orion,  and  leader  of 
a  squadron.    He  afterwards  served  in  the  North 

j  Sea,  in  Spanish  waters,  and  in  North  America, 

i  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  1821.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  ami  in  that  capacity 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  lmttle  of  Navarino 
(q.v.),  which  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy.  In 
reward  for  this  victory  he  received  the  Grand 
Cross  of   the   Bath,  with   Russian  and  French 

1  orders ;  but  the  battle  being  considered  an  'un- 
toward event,'  Codringtoii  was  recalled.  He 
attained  the  full  rank  of  admiral  of  the  red  in 

,  1837,  and  in  1838  was  ap)>ointed  commander-in- 
chief  at  Portsmouth,  He  was  M.P.  for  Devon- 
port  from  1832  to  1839.  He  died  April  28,  1851. 
The  '  Narrative '  written  to  prove  that  at  Navarino 
he  hod  not  exceeded  his  instructions,  is  printed  in 
the  Memoir  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Bourchier  ( 2  vols. 
1873). —Hi»  "son,  General  Slit  William  John 
Codrincjton,  G.C.B.  (1804-84),  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Crimea  from  11th  NovemW  1855. 
—Another  son,  Admiral  Sir  Henry  John  Coo- 

\  R1NOTON,  K.C.B.   (1808-77),   took   |»art  in  the 

I  destruction  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  and  served  in  the 
Baltic  in  1854-55. 

I     Codms,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  was  the  son 
of  Melanthus,  and  according  to  Greek  legend, 
I  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  alsjut  the  year 
1(H>8  B.C.    A  war  raging  between  the  Athenians 
j  and  Dorians,  the  oracle  declared  that  the  victory 
|  should  belong  to  those  whose  king  was  slain  by  the 
:  enemy;  whereupon  Cndrus,  attiring  himself  "as  a 
peasant,  entered  the   Dorian  camp,  and  having 
picked  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  soldiers,  con- 
trived to  have  himself  slain.    See  Archos. 

Coi'fHcicilt,  the  numerical  or  literal  factor 
prefixed  to  an  unknown  quantity  in  any  algebraic 
term.  Thus  in  the  expression  ox  -  2f>>?  +  \  ir'  - 
(m  +  5)i/  there  are  four  terms,  and  the  coefficient* 
are,  in  order,  a,  '2b,  \  3,  and  («  ■*■  5).  A  special 
and  very  important  instance  is  found  in  the 
phrase  Differential  Coefficient  of  a  given  function 
with  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the  variables 
involved.  In  the  theory  of  equations,  also,  coeffi- 
cient* play  an  important  part :  thus,  in  the  cubic 
x3  +  oar*  i  br  +  c  =  u,  we  know  that  (supposing 
the  3  root*  are  p,  q,  r)p  +  q  +  r  =  -a,  pq  +  qr 
+  rp  =  b,  and  pqr  —  -  c. 

Coehoorti,  or  Cohorn,  Menno,  Baron  van, 
called  the  Dutch  Vauban,  was  the  son  of  a  captain 
of  infantry,  and  liorn  near  Lecuwarden  in  1041. 
He  studied  fortification  and  mathematics  at 
Franeker,  and  already  captain  of  a  company  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  greatly  distinguished:  himself  at 
the  siege  o'f  Maastricht,  and  in  various  battles.  At 
the  siege  of  Grave,  in  1673,  he  demonstrated  that 
I  the  small  portable  mortars  named  after  him  might 
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be  advantageously  employed.  Coehoorn  covered 
himself  with  honour  at  Setief  ( 1674 ),  before  Kaisers - 
werth  ( 1689 ),  and  nt  r'leurua  ( 1690).  He  fortified 
Namur,  and  defended  it  against  Vauhan  in  1692 ; 
besieged  that  fortress  in  1693,  and  retook  it ;  was 
appointed  lieutenant  general  and  director-in-chief 
of  the  Dutch  fortifications,  and  fortilied  several 
towns,  of  which  Bergenop-Zoom  was  considered  his 
masteqnece.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sueces-  , 
sion  he  defeated  the  French  more  than  once,  and  j 
took  Huy  and  Limbtirg.  He  died  at  the  Hague, 
on  his  way  to  meet  Marlborough,  March  17,  1704. 
He  left  two  iiniKirtant  works  on  fortification. 

Coehoms — named  from  the  military  engineer 
who  introduced  them — are  small  bronze  Mortars 
(q.v.),  J  cwt.  in  weight,  and  of  4jf  inches  calihre. 
Being  easily  carried,  they  are  useful  in  sieges,  to 
annoy  working  parties,  and  in  situations  where 
guns  cannot  lie  employed,  such  as  the  attack  of 
hill  forte  in  India. 

Ccelenterata.  the  technical  name  for  the 
second  lowest  alliance  of  many -celled  animals. 
The  class  inclndes  ( 1 )  locomotor  types — jelly-fishes, 
swimming  bells  or  medusoids,  colonial  medusoids 
such  as  the  Portuguese  Man-of-war,  and  extremely 
active  organisms  known  as  Ctenophores  ;  (2)  tubu- 
lar forms  or  'polyps'  (mostly  fixed) — the  common 
Hydra,  the  com|»ound  Hydroids  or  zoophytes,  the 
sea-anemones,  compound  sea-anemone-like  types 
such  as  Dead  men  s  Fingers,  and  limy  or  coral 
modifications  from  all  these.  The  two  types, 
medusoid  and  polypoid,  are  inseparably  linked 
together  by  real  though  not  obvious  resemblance 
in  structure,  and  by  the  facts  that  many  swimming 
bells  are  only  detached  and  modified  reproductive 
members  of  fixed  zoophyte  colonies,  and  that  a 
fixed  polypoid  stage  occurs  as  a  chapter  in  the  life- 
history  of  some  common  jelly-fishes. 

General  Character*. — (1)  The  Cudenterates  are 
nearer  the  primitive  two-layered  sack-like  ancestral 
form,  the  Castrula  (see  bMBRYoumv),  than  are 
higher  animals;  (2)  they  are  radially  symmetrical 
in  almost  all  cn*es,  that  is,  they  are  the  same  all 
round,  and  a  line  drawn  vertically  through  the 
body  of  Hydra,  Sea-anemone,  or  Jelly-fish  corre- 
sponds to  the  long  axis  of  the  gastrula;  (3)  they 
do  not  possess  any  body-cavity  distinct  from  the 
alimentary  tube ;  (4)  they  have  not  a  distinctly 
developed  third  or  middle  layer  of  cells,  as  in 
higher  animals;  (5)  there  is  an  almost,  constant 
presence  of  o (Tensive  stinging  cells  ;  (6)  vegetative 
multiplication  by  budding  is  very  common,  and 
division  of  labour  is  frequent  in  the  resulting 
colonial  organisms;  (7)  the  life-history  often  illus- 
trates Alternation  of  fenerations  (q.v.);  (8)  'coral'- 
forms  occur  abundantly  by  the  formation  of  limy 
'skeletons'  in  various  passive  types. 

Classification. — (a)  The  Hydroids  and  the  swim- 
ming bells  often  associated  with  them,  the  jellv-fish 
proper,  colonial  locomotor  colonics  like  the  Portu- 
guese Man -of.  war  (q.v. ),  the  limy  Hydrocorallinie 
(see  MlM.KroHEs),  \-e.,  are  grouped  together 
as  Hydro/on.  (b)  The  Sea-anemone  and  Head- 
men's Finger  types,  with  their  associated  'corals.' 
form  the  division  known  as  Actinozoa  (q.v.).  (r) 
The  climax  of  activity  is  represented  by  the  Cteno- 
phora  ( q.v. ),  such  as  lien*?  ( q.v. ).  For  details  and 
fossil  forms,  see  separate  articles. 

Habit  of  Life. — Five  or  six  Co>lenterates,  in- 
cluding the  common  Hydra,  are  fresh-water 
animals  ;  the  others  are  marine.  A  few  are  para- 
sitic. Most  of  the  active  forms  are  found  in  the 
oj>en  sea,  near  the  surface,  but  some  live  at  great 
depths.  The  sedentary  forms  occur  at  all  depths, 
and  are  often  anchored  on  other  animals,  which 
they  sometimes  mask.  The  food  of  the  great 
majority  consists  of  small  organisms,  in  the  seizure 


of  which  the  almost  constant  tentacles  and  sting- 
ing cells  are  very  important. 

Ltelationshias. — For  the  connections  between 
Hydra  and  the  compound  zoophytes,  between  the 
polypoid  and  medusoid  types,  between  the  medu- 
soids and  the  Portuguese  Man-of-war  order,  be- 
tween medusoids  and  Ctenophores,  l»etween  Sea- 
anemones  and  the  sessile  type  exhibited  in  the 
life-historv  of  some  jelly-fishes,  see  separate 
articles  (Anemone,  Beboe*  Coral,  Ctenophora, 

HVDKOZOA,  JELLY-FISH,  &C.I. 

Petliffre-c. — The  ancestral  C'o'lenterate  was  prob- 
ably gastrula-like.  Modification  has  taken  two 
main  directions  of  increasing  activity  and  increas- 
ing fixedness.  The  class  as  a  whole  probably  arose 
apart  "both  from  the  lower  S|»onges  and  from  all 
the  higher  animals.  See  Huxley's  Anatomy  of 
Invert etn-att*,  and  other  general  works  of  Clans, 
(Jegenbaur,  ltolleston  and  Hatchett  Jackson,  Zittel, 
iScc. ,  and  monographs  noted  under  special  articles. 

CttlestinuH.  See  Celestine. 

C4Fle-8yria  (' Hollow  Syria  ),  now  called  by 
the  natives  El-Buka'a,  'the  deep  plain,*  a  valley 
of  Syria,  extending  between  the  ranges  of  the 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon.  It  is  1706  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  watered  by  the  Oronte*  (now  El- 
Asi ).   Above  the  valley  stand  the  ruins  of  Baalbek. 

Cce'liac  Axis.  See  Aorta. 

Cccnobites  (Cr.  koinos,  'common,'  and  bios, 
'life'),  the  name  given  to  those  monks  who  live 
together,  in  contradistinction  to  anchorites  or 
hermits,  who  withdraw  from  all  society,  and  live  in 
a  solitary  fashion.    See  MoNACHISM.  * 

Ccenurns.  See  Bladder-worm,  Cestoid 
Worms,  Tapeworms. 

Coffee  (Turkish  qahveh,  from  Arabic  qahxeeh, 
originally  meaning  '  wine  ).  This  well-known 
leverage  is  an  infusion  of  the  roasted  seeds  of  the 
coffee-tree  (Coffett  Arabiea),  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
Arabia,  and  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  naturalised 
in  many  of  the  tropical  countries  colonised  by 
Europeans.  There  are  some  twenty  species  of 
Coffta,  but  few  of  them  seem  to  possess  valuable 
properties  ;  the  seeds  of  C.  Maurittana,  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  are  bitter  and  slightly  emetic.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cinehonacca?. 
It  has  a  tubular  4-5-cleft  corolla,  and  a  succulent 
fruit  containing  two  cells  lined  with  a  cartilaginous 
membrane,  ana  each  containing  one  seed. 

In  a  wild  state,  it  is  a  slender  tree  of  15-25 
feet  high,  with  few  branches ;  in  cultivation, 
it  is  seldom  allowed  to  liecome  more  than  6-10 
feet  high,  and  is  made  to  assume  a  sort  of 
pyramidal  form,  with  horizontal  branches  almost 
from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  evergreen, 
opposite,  very  shining,  oblong,  and  leathery  ;  the 
Dowers  are  small,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  snow-white ;  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  tree  is  very  pleasing ;  and  the  smell  of  the 
(lowers  is  delicious.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a 
dark-scarlet  colour,  anil  the  seeds  are  semi-elliptic 
and  of  a  horny  hardness.  The  seeds  are  commonly 
but  incorrectly  termed  coffee  beam,  or,  still  more 
incorrectlv,  coffee  berrie*. 

The  coffee-tree  succeeds  only  in  countries  where 
the  average  temperature  of  the  vear  is  about 
64-70"  F.  In  Peru  and  Quito  it  is  acclimatised 
at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  where,  however,  frost 
never  occurs ;  but  as  it  delights  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  nowhere  thrives  better  than  in  tropical 
islands.  In  the  hothouses  of  Britain  the  coffee- 
tree  frequently  flowers  and  the  fruit  ripens. 
Coffee  plantations  are  laid  out  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  everywhere.  In  quadrangles,  bordered  by 
fruit-trees,  the*  wffee-trees  stand  in  rows ;  they  are 
pruned  to  the  same  height,  and  the  ground  between 
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them  is  carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Where  the 
climate  ia  drv,  abundant  irrigation  in  necessary, 
but  the  supply  of  water  is  cut  otf  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  ri|ien,  in  order  to  improve  the  aroma  of 
the  seeds.  The  tree  yields  its  first  crop  in  the 
third  year ;  from  a  full-grown  tree  it  may  amount 
to  a  pound  of  coffee  beans.  As  the  coffee-tree 
continues  llowering  for  eight  months,  its  fruits 
are  at  any  giveu  time  of  very  unequal  ripeness ;  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  three  gatherings  are 


branch  with  fruit 


made  annually.  The  beans  are  placed 
on  mats  or  large  floors  specially  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  where  they  are  dried  liy  the  sun's  rays, 
being  meanwhile  "frequently  turned.  They  are 
passed  between  rollers  to  remove  the  dried  pulp  of 
the  bean,  and  the  membrane  which  incloses  the 
seeds  themselves.  The  coffee  is  afterwards  freed 
from  impurities  by  winnowing,  and  conveyed  in 
hags  to  the  seaports.  As  equal  care  is  not,  how- 
ever, bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  it  in  all 
places  where  it  is  cultivated,  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  quality  and  price. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  coffee-tree  is  not  very 
Coffee  was  not  known  to  the  Creeks  or 
i ;  but  in  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia  it  has 
used  from  time  Immemorial.  In  Arabia  it 
was  certainly  in  use  in  the  lath  century,  and  over 
the  rest  of  the  East  in  the  10th  century.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  coffee-tree 
was  carried  from  Mocha  to  Hatavia  by  Wieser,  a 
burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  where  it  was  soon 
extensively  planted,  and  at  Ia*t  young  plants  were 
stent  to  the  ltotanioal  ganlen  at  Amsterdam,  from 
which  the  Pari*  garden  obtained  a  tree.  A  layer 
of  this  was  carried  out  to  Martinique  in  1720, 
where  it  succeeded  so  well,  that  in  a  few  years  all 
the  West  Indies  could  be  supplied  with  young 


The  following  sorts  are  particularly  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  commerce.  Mocha  Coffer,  which 
comes  from  Arnbia,  and  is  known  by  its  small  gray 
beans  inclining  to  greenish ;  Java  or  East  Indian 
Coffee,  which  has  large  yellow  beans;  Jamaica 
Coffee,  with  beans  somewhat  smaller  and  greenish  ; 
Surinam  Coffee,  which  has  the  largest  beans ; 
Bourbon  Coffee,  with  beans  pale  yellow  and  almost 
whitish.  The  devastation  of  the  Ceylon  plantations 
lisease  (*ce  Ceylon)  has  led  to  I 


by  the  leaf  di 


the 


introduction  of  a  hitherto  neglected  variety,  the 
Coffea  Liberica,  or  Lilierian  Coffee,  a  native  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  It  appears  to  resist  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  which  has  been  so  fatal 
to  the  Arabian  variety  in  Ceylon  ;  but  being  of 
coarser  character,  it  is  grown  only  to  a  very  Binall 
extent. 

The  great  demand  for  coffee  has  led  to  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  cheaper  sulwtitutes, 
of  which  Chicory  (q.v. )  root  is  the  l»est  known. 
Of  others,  dnndelion  root,  carrot,  and  the  seeds 
of  the  common  yellow  iris  may  be  mentioned. 
They  are  prepared  by  roasting  like  coffee.  The 
seeds  of  Antraqalus  Jiutirus,  are  known  on  the 
continent  of  Euro]>e  as  Steed  ink  Coffee,  and  are 
said  to  be  the  l>est  substitute  for  coffee  yet  dis- 
covered. Hut  all  these  sutatitute*  want  the  most 
important  constituent  of  true  coffee,  caffeine  :  aud 
are  therefore  very  different  from  it  in  their  qualities. 
Oround  coffee  is  subject  to  great  adulteration,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  article  ADULTERATION. 

In  France  and  other  continental  countries,  ground 
coffee  is  largely  mixed  with  caramel  or  burnt  sugar. 
This  is  for  the  most  part  prepared  by  skilfully 
roasting  the  'foots'  or  dregs  obtained  in  the  refin- 
ing of  sugar.  In  moderate  quantities  it  imparts 
a  flavour  considered  by  many  to  improve  the  infu- 
sion. The  so-called  4  French  coffee  '  now  so  largely 
sold  in  England  contains  more  or  less  of  cara- 
mel—commonly  much  more  than  is  desirable,  its 
commercial  value  l»eing  very  small.  A  rough  test 
or  indication  of  this  is  easily  obtainable  by  dipping 
a  bright  silver  or  plated  spoon  into  the  infusion. 
The  caramel  infusion  adheres  to  the  spoon  much 
more  decidedly  than  the  pure  coffee  intusion,  and 
leaves  a  durker  stain.  Intusion  of  chicory  behaves 
similarly  to  that  of  caramel. 

The  leaves  of  the  coffec-tree  are  used  in  the 
western  part  of  Sumatra  instead  of  the  seeds. 
They  are  prepared  by  quick  drying  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  tea-leaves  are  prepared ; 
and  in  this  state  contain  even  a  larger  proportion 
of  caffeine  than  the  coffee  beans  of  our  shops. 

Coffee  owes  its  exhilarating  and  refreshing  pro- 
perties to  the  presence  of  three  substances  :  ( 1 ) 
Caffeine  (q.v.),  which  occurs  in  the  roasted  bean 
to  the  extent  of  J  to  1  per  cent.  ;  (2)  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  not  present  in  the  raw  bean,  but  is 
developed  during  the  process  of  roasting  to  the 
extent  of  only  one  part  in  aliout  50,000  of  the 
roasted  coffee;  and  (3)  astringent  acids,  resem- 
bling tannic  acid,  but  called  caffco-tannic  and 
caffeic  acids.  The  average  composition  of  un- 
roasted  coffee  is  as  follows  i 

Caffeine   0-8 

Lemimin  (vegetable  Casein-)  (tj.v.)  1S-0 

Gum  ami  »u«ar  16'5 

Carteo- tannic  and  Oaffeic  acids   5-0 

Hat  ati<i  volatile  oil  IS  O 

Wo.*ly  nbre  84  0 

A»h  67 

Water  .1X0 

100-0 

When  the  lieans  are  roasted  till  they  assume  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  they  lose  15  per  cent,  by 
weight,  and  gain  SO  jier  cent,  in  bulk ;  when 
further  roasted  till  they  liecome  chestnut  brown, 
they  have  lost  20  per  cent,  by  weight,  and  increased 
50  "|H*r  cent,  in  bulk  :  whilst  if  the  roasting  is  con- 
tinued till  the  beans  liecome  dark  brown,  they  lose 
25  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  acquire  50  jkt  cent,  in 
bulk.  When  the  roasting  is  carried  too  far,  more 
or  less  charring  is  the  result,  and  a  disagreeable 
burnt  smell  is  produced,  which  tends  to  overcome 
the  natural  pleasant  aroma. 

In  Britain  coffee  is  usually  under-roasted,  prob- 
ably in  order  to  escape  the  loss  of  weight,  as  the 
roaster  is  also  the  retailer.  But  in  France,  in 
Norway,  in  Oermany,  and  other  countries  where  it 
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is  roasted  at  home  by  the  consumer,  the  roasting  is 
carried  to  the  dark-lirowii  stage.  The  writer,  who 
lias  watched  the  domestic  roasting  of  coffee  in  | 
many  countries,  attributes  the  superiority  of  the 
jmre  infusion  made  in  these  countries  mainly  to  I 
this  and  the  use  of  the  freshly  roa*led  and  ground 
coffee.  The  Norwegian  jieasant  usually  adds  k 
very  small  quantity  of  butter  to  the  beans  while 
roasting  in  the  simple  apparatus,  like  a  covered 
shovel  or  frying-pan,  she  uses ;  always  shaking  it 
while  over  the  fire.    Every  tourist  praises  the  result. 

The  im|M>rtant  offices  which  coffee  fulfils  are,  to 
allay  the  sensation  of  hunger  :  to  product;  an  exhil- 
arating and  refreshing  effect ;  and,  according  to 
some  authorities,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  wear 
and  tear,  or  waste  of  the  animal  frame,  which 
proceeds  more  or  less  at  every  moment,  bee  DIET, 
Digestion,  Food. 

An  endless  variety  of  apparatus  have  been  con- 
trived—some of  them  of  great  complexity— for 
preparing  coffee  for  the  table.  The  chief  object 
aimed  at  is  to  obtain  the  liquor  free  from  all  sedi- 
ment. The  simplest  and  clieapest  device  is  that 
of  placing  a  bag  or  metal  strainer — by  means  of  a 
suitable  rim— in  the  upper  part  of  the  coffee-pot, 
placing  the  ground  coffee  in  this,  and  pouring 
boiling  water  through  it  Or  the  ground*  coffee 
may  lie  simply  placed  in  a  saucepan  or  coffee-pot, 
hot  water  poured  upon  it,  and  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes.  After  this  the  grounds  will  settle  down, 
and  the  coffee  may  be  poured  off  fairly  clear. 

Many  forms  of  coffee-jiot  have  Wn  devised  in 
which  atmospheric  pressure  is  applied  for  forcing 
the  hot  water  through  the  ground  coffee  resting 
upon  a  metal  strainer,  doing  this  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  water  shall  all  pass  through  while  just  at 
the  boiling  heat,  and  then  shall  leave  it. 

The  question  whether  coffee  should  Ihj  boiled  at 
nl I,  or  simply  infused  like  tea  by  pouring  lmiling 
water  on  it,  lias  lieen  much  discussed.  The  writer 
has  observed  that  in  countries  where  pure  coffee  is 
used,  boiling  is  practically  in  favour.  This  sug- 
gested some  experiment*  which  have  shown  that 
pure  coffee  is  improved  by  two  or  three  minutes' 
(toiling,  while  chicory  is  rendered  hitter  and  un- 
palatable by  such  treatment.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend that  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mixed 
coffee  is  prepared  to  render  it  worth  while  to  take 
the  trouble,  the  chicory  should  lie  separately 
infused  like  tea,  the  coffee  ltoilcd,  and  the  two 
then  mixed.  Stiver  recommends  that,  licforo  the 
boiling  water  is  poured  in,  the  saucepan  should  l>e 
set  dry  on  the  fire,  and  the  powder  stirred  till  it  is 
quite  hot,  but  not  in  the  least  burned.  In  France, 
an  equal  measure  of  boiling  milk  is  added  to  a  very 
strong  infusion  in  making  raft  ait  lait.  The  chief 
effect  of  adding  chicory  to  coffee  is  to  deepen  the 
colour.  When  milk  is  added  to  coffee  it  should  be 
boiled  ;  cream  may  be  used  without  boiling.  The 
Turks  drink  it  thick  with  sediment ;  some  Arabe 
make  a  tea-like  beverage  from  the  dried  pulp  ;  the 
Somali  boil  the  berries  in  oil,  ami  soak  maize  in 
the  mixture.  Raw  coffee  beans  are  improved 
by  age.  Essence  of  coffee  is  a  highly  concen- 
trated infusion,  mixed  to  the  consistenc  of  treacle 
with  extract  of  chicory  ami  burnt  sugar,  which 
must  be  kept  in  well-corked  liottles :  mixed  with 
boiling  water,  it  makes  a  tolerable  leverage. 
Of  a  total  world's  production  of  12,000,000  bags 
in  1894-05  (each  of  132  lb.),  Brazil  produced 
7,500,000  bags,  Java  and  the  Dutch  Indies  1,000,000. 
The  destructive  coffee-bug  is  a  Coccus  ( q.  v. ),  specifi- 
cally Coccus  or  Lecanium  adonulum. 

See  Lester  Arnold,  Coffee:  its  Cultivation  and  Profit 
(1886);  Lock,  Coffee:  its  Culture  and  Commerce  in  nil 
Countrie*  ( 1888) ;  works  by  Hull  ( 1877 ),  Nietner  ( 1880 ), 
Tmirber  (1881),  and  A.  Brown  (1884).  Also  E.  F. 
n's  Ea  rlv  History  of  Coffee-koute*  ( 1893 ). 


Coffee-houses  were  first  heard  of  in  Europe 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  are  spoken  of  as  among  Turkish  habit* 
by  Burton  (1621)  and  Bacon  (1627).  They  were 
introduced  at  Venice  in  1645.  Jacobs,  a  Jew, 
opened  one  at  Oxford  in  1650.  The  first  in  London 
was  set  up  al*>ut  1652  in  St  Michael's  Alley,  Corn- 
hill,  by  Pasqua  Riwee,  a  Ragusan.  The  Rainbow 
was  the  second  (1656).  The  first  coffee-house  in 
France  watt  tq>etieil  at  Marseilles  in  1671,  and  some 
years  later  an  Armenian  kept  one  in  Paris.  The 
Cafe  Procojie  (1725),  the  first  of  the  Parisian 
literary  cafes,  was  foundetl  by  a  Sicilian,  Procopio 
Cultelli.  The  Kegence  ln-came  favoured  in  after- 
years  by  the  romantiquts.  Coffee-houses  were 
established  in  Sweden  in  1674,  at  Hamburg  in 
1670,  ami  at  Vienna  in  1683.  In  1675  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Charles  II.  to  suppress  them  by  pro- 
clamation a*  the  resort  of  political  agitators."  For 
nearly  a  century  they  were  in  England  much  what 
they  have  remained 'in  France  to  the  present  day, 
free  and  open  clubs.  Among  the  most  famous 
were  Garraway's,  where  tea  was  first  retailed,  and 
Jonathan's,  both  in  Change  Alley,  the  latter  the 
stock-jobliere'  resort;  Dick's;  Lloyd's  (q.v.);  the 
Jerusalem,  one  of  the  earliest  city  news-rooms ; 
Don  Saltern's,  at  Chelsea,  with  an  absurd  museum 
of  curiosities ;  St  James's,  the  resort  of  the  Whigs 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  cltne  of  George 
HI.  ;  ami  Wills'B,  the  predecessor  of  Button's,  and 
the  resort  of  Dryden.  Addison  and  Swift  patron 
ised  Button's.  Other  coffee  houses  were  Tom's 
in  Birchin  Lane,  Cornhill ;  the  Bedford,  Tom 
King's,  ami  the  Piazza,  in  Coven t  Garden  ;  the 
Chapter  in  Paternoster  How ;  and  Child's  in  St 
Paul's  Churchyard.  Oicoa  and  chocolate  houses 
were  coffee-house*  under  other  names.  The 
modern  philanthropic  coffee-tavern  system  was 
first  promoted  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Hind  Smith  in 
1867.  In  1875  a  number  of  cocoa-houses  were 
started  in  Liverpool,  and  at  the  present  time  about 
four  hundred  temperance  coffee-houses,  owned  by 
public  companies,  are  prospering  in  various  towns 
of  Great  Britain.  Modern  coffee-houses  are  eating- 
rooms  without  excise  licenses,  and  French  cafes- 
chantanta  merely  music-halls. 

Cofferdam,  a  watertight  structure  used  in 
engineering  for  excluding  the  water  from  the  foun- 
dations of  briilges,  quay  walls,  tXrc,  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  lteing  built  dry.  Cofferdams  are  generally 
formed  of  timber  piles  driven  close  together  (called 
sheeting)  in  two  or  more  rows,  according  to  the 
depth  «if  water  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  :  the 
space  lietween  the  rows,  which  may  vary  from  4  to 
10  feet,  Wing  spooned  out,  down  to  the  solid  ami 
itiqiervious  lsittom,  and  filled  up  with  clay  puddle. 
Sometime*  they  are  made  of  only  one  row  of  piles 
of  the  full  height,  caulked  above  low-water,  with  a 
low  or  dwarf  row  outside  to  confine  the  puddle  up 
to  that  level,  or,  where  there  is  no  wave  or  current, 
with  a  mere  bank  of  clay  thrown  against  the  out- 
side ;  and  occasionally  the  upper  work  is  formed  of 
horizontal  planking,  fixed  on  o]>cn  main  piles,  and 
caulked  in  the  joint*.  When  the  bottom  is  rock,  so 
a*  to  prevent  piles  being  driven,  and  is  not  much 
below  low-water,  cofferdams  are  occasionally  formed 
of  two  stone  walls,  with  a  space  lietween  fillet!  with 
clay.  Cofferdams  require  to  la*  strongly  shored 
within,  to  prevent  their  lieing  forced  inwards  by 
the  pressure  of  the  external  water ;  and  the  rows 
of  piles  require  to  be  strongly  Imlted  together,  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  clay  puddle,  which  other- 
wise would  burst  them.  This  method  of  founding  is 
now  seldom  practised  ;  it  is  costly  and  obstructive 
to  the  stream. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Victoria  Emliankment 
on  the  river  Thames,  between  Blackfriars  and 
Bridges,  14,  mile  in  length,  the  coffer- 
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dams  were  constructed  of  wronght-iron  Caissons 
(q.v.)  or  boxes,  in  substitution  for  ordinary  timlier 
dim* :  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Razalgette, 
in  order  to  effect  a  Having  by  using  the  same 
caisson*  two  or  three  times  successively  in  different 
jiarts  of  the  darn.  The  caissons  were  oval,  12J  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide,  joined  end  to  end,  and  made 
watertight  at  the  joints  by  felting.  In  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  embankment,  195  caissons 
were  employed. 

■4  Coffer-fish  (Ostmcion),  a  peculiar  genus  of 
bony  fishes  in  the  small  order  Flectognathi,  and  in 
the  family  Sclerodermi,  which  also  includes  the 
lile-fishes.  The  body  is  inclosed  in  a  firm  box 
formed  of  hexagonal  bony  scales  fitted  into  one 


another  like  a  mosaic.  The  snout,  the  bases  of 
the  fins,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  are  the  only  soft- 
skinned  parts.  Over  a  score  of  species  are  known 
from  tropical  and  subtropical  seas.  The  best- 
known  form  is  0.  qwtdricomis  from  the  tropical 
Atlantic.    See  Globe-kish,  and  Sun-fish. 

Coffin  ( Lat.  cophinus.  Or.  kophtnos,  in  both 
languages  signifying  a  basket,  coffer,  or  chest,  but 
never  a  coffin ).  Coffins  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
constructed  of  wood  are  known  to  have  been  used 
in  prehistoric  times  in  Europe.  The  earliest  form 
of  the  wooden  coffin  is  simply  a  suitable  length  of 
an  oak-tree  trunk  split,  and*  hollowed  out  for  the 
reception  of  the  body.  Two  such  coffins  contain- 
ing the  skeletons  of  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
bronze  age,  with  their  clothing  undecayed,  and 
their  weapons,  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Copenhagen.  The  wooden  coffins  of  the  iron  age 
were  sometimes  of  tree  trunks,  and  at  other  times 
of  hewn  planks  fastened  with  clinker  nails.  From 
liede  we  learn  that  the  Saxons  occasionally  em-  | 
|>loved  wood  ;  but  the  common  |»eople,  both  then  I 
and  in  the  suliscouent  Norman  and  English  eras, 
were  simplv  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  so  put  into  the 
ground,  'fhe  same  custom  swiiis  to  have  been 
followed  with  monks  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  and  is  still  in  use  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  East.    See  EMBALMING. 

It  has  Wn  keenly  disputed  amongst  scholars, 
whether  it  was  more  usual  with  the  Greeks  to  bury 
their  dead  or  to  burn  them  (see  Rl'RIAL);  but  liotli 
customs  unquestionably  prevailed.  Greek  coffins 
were  called  by  various  names  {sttroi,  pueloi,  &c. ), 
and  composed  of  various  materials,  the  most  com- 
mon lieing  l>aked  clay,  or  earthenware.  Their 
forms  also  varied.  In  Rome  the  ancient  practice 
was  to  bury  the  dead,  not  to  burn  them  ;  though 
under  the  Empire,  ami  previous  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  latter  custom  became 
almost  universal.  The  coffin  in  Rome  was  called 
arm  or  Ucului,  and  was  frequently  made  of 
stone,  sometimes  of  a  iiecnliar  kinll  of  stone 
bronght  from  Assos,  in  Troas,  which  was  said  to 
consume  all  the  liody  except  the  teeth  in  forty 
days,  and  which,  from  this  circumstance,  was  called 
sarcophagus — an  eater  of  flesh  (see  Sarcophagi's). 
Roman  stone  coffins,  both  of  the  heathen  and 
early  Christian  time,  have  been  found  in  Rritain. 
Cremation  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  who  buried  their  dead  in 
receptacles  of  stone.    These  were  either  hewn  out 


of  the  rock  as  in  the  catacomlw,  or  were  sarcophagi 
elaborately  sculptured  with  scenes  from  Scripture 
history  and  emblems  of  the  faith.  The  simplest 
form  of  stone  coffin  was  that  used  in  prehistoric 


Roman  Stone  Coffin,  found  at  York. 


times  throughout  Europe,  consisting  of  unhewn 
stones  set  on  their  edges,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  grave,  one  or  more  flat  stones  being 
then  laid  over  the  body  to  form  a  lid.  This  form 
of  rude  stone  cist  or  coffin  was  continued  long  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  most  European 
countries,  and  many  ancient  cemeteries,  formerly 
regarded  as  pagan  and  prehistoric,  are  now  recog- 
nised as  Christian  by  the  orientation  of  their  stone- 
lined  graves.  To  these  succeeded  stone  coffins, 
which  were  commonly  used  for  persons  of  the 
higher  classes  throughout  the  middle  ages ;  and 
so  late  as  1686  the  antiquary  Dugdale  was  buried 


Stone  Coffin,  Temple  Church,  London. 


in  a  stone  coffin.  These  stone  coffins  were  gener- 
ally of  a  single  block,  commonlv  tapering  from  the 
upper  end.  In  the  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the 
Immiv,  there  was  from  the  12th  century  a  part  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  head,  and  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
to  allow  of  the  escajie  of  moisture.  Such  coffins, 
for  the  most  part,  were  not  buried  deeply  in  the 
earth,  ami  were  frequently  placed  so  near  the  sur- 
face that  the  lids  were  visible,  which,  within  a 
church,  often  formed  part  of  the  pavement,  and 
were  covered  with  elaltorate  sculpture  representing 
crosses  and  other  ornaments.  Sometimes  they 
were  even  above  the  ground  altogether,  ami  thus 
became  the  originals  of  the  table-tomlis  and  altar- 
tombs  of  the  middle  ages.  Leaden  coffins  were 
also  occasionally  used  in  the  middle  ages,  as  those 
in  the  Temple  Church  in  London  testify,  but  the 
slight  wooden  cases  now  in  common  use  appear 
to  lie  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  practice 
of  surrounding  the  wooden  shell  with  a  coffin  of 
lead,  and  inclosing  both  in  an  oak  casket,  is,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  to  lie  discouraged.  Even  a 
wooden  coffin,  if  well  made,  greatly  retards  decom- 
position, and  keeps  the  process  long  incomplete; 
and  to  remedy  this  the  use  of  wicker  coffins,  of 
white  or  stained  osiers,  has  l»cen  suggested.  In 
America,  however,  zinc  or  copper  lining  and  lids 
of  heavy  French  glass  are  employed  by  under- 
takers to  render  their  work  as  far  as  may  be  air- 
tight and  indestructible  ;  and  of  late  years  caskets 
of  zinc  or  copj>er,  and  even  of  iron  or  rolled 
steel,  have  come  into  use.  The  modern  hexagonal 
form  of  coffin  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The 
sides  of  the  American  casket  are  parallel,  the  ends 
either  rounded  or  broken  into  three  panels ;  the 
exterior  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  caned  work. 
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but  is  more  commonly  covered  ami  draped  with 
broadcloth,  velvet,  or  Matin,  fringed  and  tasseled. 
Expensive  woods  and  silvered  handles  and  nails  are 
frequently  employed  ;  and  the  lid  may  have  a  remov- 
able face  glass.  French  and  German  coffins  are 
of  a  similar  shape,  but  plainer.  The  colour  in  Ger- 
many i»  usually  brown.  At  Leipzig  formerly  coffins 
were  always  painted  green,  as  a  symbol  of  hope. 

Coggeshall,  a  town  of  Essex,  on  the  Black- 
water,  44  miles  NE.  of  London.  It  has  a  school, 
founded  by  Sir  Robert  ilitcham  (1636),  remains  of 
a  Cistercian  abbey  (1142),  a  good  Decorated  church 
(restored  1868),  and  some  manufactures  of  silk, 
velvet,  and  lace.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Roman  Canonium,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
villa  have  been  found.  John  Owen  was  minister 
here.  Ralph  de  Coggeshall,  abbot  here  (1207-18), 
wrote  a  Chronicon  Anglican  urn  (of  the  period 
1161-1224),  edited  bv  J.  Stevenson  in  1875.  Pop. 
3830.   See  Beaumont's  History  of  Coggeshall  ( 1890). 

Cognac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Charente,  on  an  old  castle-crowned  hill  over  the 
Charente,  42  miles  SE.  of  Kocl.efort  by  rail.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  and  distillation  of  Brandy 
(q.v. )  form  the  chief  industry  of  the  district;  in 
the  town,  casks  and  bottles  are  manufactured. 
Francis  I.  was  born  here.  Pop.  (1872)  12,950; 
(1886)  14.537  ;  (1891)  16,956. 

Cognate.  See  Agnate. 

Cognizance,  in  Heraldry,  a  Badge  (q.v.),  in 
the  more  restricted  sense  of  that  term. 

Cognoscenti  (Ital.,  from  Lat.  cognnseo,  'I 
know  ),  iiersons  professing  a  critical  knowledge  of 
works  of  art,  and  of  a  somewhat  more  pretentious 
character  than  amateurs. 

Cogno  vit  (viz.  actionem,  'he  has  confessed  the 
action'),  in  the  law  of  England,  is  the  defendants 
written  confession  that  the  plaintiffs  cause  against 
him  is  just  and  true.  By  this  confession  before  or 
after  issue,  the  defendant  suffers  judgment  to  be 
entered  against  him  without  trial,  in  which  case 
the  judgment  is  called  judgment  by  confession. 

Cogswell,  Joseph  Green,  LI,.  D.,  American 
bibliographer,  born  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in 
1786,  studied  at  Harvard  and  Gottingen,  and  was 
professor  of  Geology  at  Harvard  from  1820  to  1823, 
when  he  established  the  Round  Hill  School  with 
Bancroft  (q.v.).  He  was  for  some  years  editor  of 
the  New  York  Review,  and,  with  Hal  leek  and 
Washington  Irving,  assisted  in  planning  the  Astor 
Library,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent.   He  died  in  1871. 

Cohabitation.  SeeCoNCUBINAaE.MARRIAQE. 

Cohesion  depends  upon  the  molecular  forces 
which  keep  together  the  parts  of  bodies,  and  are 
insensible  at  sensible  distances.  In  the  case  of  a 
small  bodv  these  forces  are  much  more  efficient  in 
keeping  the  parts  together  than  are  the  mutual 
gravitational  attractions  of  the  parts.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cane  of  a  large  body,  such  as  the 
earth,  gravitation  is  much  more  powerful  in  pre- 
venting rupture  than  cohesion.  The  term  adhesion 
is  generally,  though  quite  unnecessarily,  used  when 
the  cohering  particles  are  dissimilar —as  when  water 
clings  to  glass. 

Alter  the  parts  of  a  body  have  been  serrated,  so 
as  to  form  an  incoherent  mass,  the  force  of  cohesion 
may  be  again  brought  into  action  by  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  sufficient  to  force  the  particles  close 
enough  together.  Thus  two  smooth,  freshly  cut 
pieces  of  lead  can  be  made  to  adhere  by  slight  pres- 
sure accompanied  by  a  screwing  motion.  Also  two 
very  smooth  slabs  of  marble  adhere,  if  pressed  to- 
gether, so  that  considerable  force  must  be  exerted 
to  separate  them.  Barton  made  a  set  of  cubes 
with  surfaces  so  true  that,  if  twelve  of  them  were 


ruled  one  over  the  other,  the  whole  series  could  be 
ifted  by  raising  the  upper  one.  Lead  pencils  are 
made  by  applying  pressure  to  powdered  graphite, 
so  as  to  make  it  cohere. 
Cohesion  Figure*.  See  Surface  Tension. 
Cohoett,  a  prosperous  manufacturing  city  of 
Albany  countv,  N'ew  York,  on  the  Hudson,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  3  miles  above  Troy,  and  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  It  has  six  large  cotton-mills,  and 
some  thirty  knitting  mills.  Unities  manufactures  of 
axes,  gas  piping,  machines,  pulp,  pins,  thread,  &c 
Pop.  (1860  )  8799  ;  ( 1880)  19,416  ;  (1890)  22,509. 

Cohort,  in  the  ancient  Roman  armies,  was  a 
portion  of  a  legion,  consisting  usually  of  600  men. 
Generally,  there  were  ten  cohorts  to  a  Legion 
(q.v.). 

Coif  (Fr.  coiffe,  Ital.  euMa,  'a  cap"),  a  covering 
for  the  head  in  general,  but  more  especially  the 
close-fitting  cap  of  white  lawn  or  silk,  originally 
worn  by  Serjeants-at-law  (q.v.).  Like  the  Biretta 
(q.v.),  it  always  represented  distinct  rank  and 
dignity.  Its  use  on  all  professional  and  official 
occasions  was  both  an  obligation  and  a  privilege. 
Later  it  was  the  custom  to  wear  a  small  skull-cap 
of  black  silk  or  velvet  over  the  white  coif ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  fashion 
of  powdered  wigs  in  lieu  of  natural  hair  invaded 
the  law-courts,  in  order  that  the  badge  of  the  order 
might  not  be  concealed,  the  peruquicrs  contrived  a 
small  round  patch  of  black  Bilk  edged  with  white, 
to  l»e  worn  on  the  crown  of  the  wig.  The  notion 
that  the  coif  was  a  device  merely  to  conceal  the 
tonsure  of  the  monkish  lawyers  rests  only  on  a 
loose  conjecture  of  the  commentator  Sjwlman,  and, 
though  carelessly  fostered  by  Lord  Campbell,  may 
l»e  consigned  to  the  same  category  as  the  conceit, 
preserved  in  Brand's  Antiquities,  which  derives  the 
head  dress  from  a  child's  caul  worn  for  luck.  See 
Serjeant  Pollings  Order  of  the  Coifi  1884). 

Coinibatore,  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
Madras  Presidency,  on  the  Noyil,  304  miles  SW.  of 
Madras  bv  rail.  It  lies  1437  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  well  built  and  drained,  and  has  a  cool  tempera- 
ture that  rem  ere  it  a  comparatively  suitable  resi- 
dence for  Europeans.  Pop.  ( 1891 )  46,383  ;  i*>p.  of 
district  ( 1891 ),  2,004,839. 

Coilllbra,  capital  of  the  Portuguese  province 
of  Beira,  on  a  hill  above  the  river  Mondego,  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  135  miles  NNE.  of 
Lisbon  by  rail.  Its  streets  arc  steep,  narrow,  and 
dirty,  its  manufactures  confined  chiefly  to  earthen- 
ware and  comlis,  and  its  interest  consists  mainly  in 
its  historical  associations.  The  place  derives  its 
name  from  the  Roman  Conimbria,  traces  of  which 
lie  to  the  south  :  it  was  held  bv  the  Goths,  and 
from  them  passed  to  the  Moore,  from  whom  it  was 
finally  conquered  in  1064,  by  Fernando  the  Great, 
aided' by  the  gallant  Cid.  Coimbrawas  the  capital 
of  Portugal  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  from 
its  erection  into  a  kingdom,  in  1139,  and  many  of 
the  early  kings  are  buried  in  and  around  the  old 
town.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  older  of  the  two  cathedrals,  the 
church  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  ruined  convent  of 
Santa  Clara  ;  across  the  river  is  the  Quinta  dat 
iAigrtmas  ( •  House  of  Team ' ),  where  Inei  de 
Castro  (q.v.)  was  murdered.  The  university  of 
Coimhra,  the  onlv  one  in  Portugal,  was  originally 
established  at  Lislwn  in  1288,  but  was  permanently 
transferred  here  in  1537.  It  has  five  faculties  and 
some  900  students,  and  is  still  held  in  repute; 
attached  to  it  are  a  museum,  an  oWrvatory,  a 
lmtanicnl  garden,  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes. 
Pop.  13,369. 

Coina,  a  town  of  Spain,  20  miles  WSW.  of 
Malaga,  with  marble-quarries.    Pop.  10,065. 
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Coining.     The  privilege  of  coining  money 
being  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting  the  king's  money,  as  it 
wax  called,  was  declared  to  be  treason,  both  by  the 
common  law  of  England  and  by  many  statutes. 
In  Scotland,  there  continued  to  Iks  some  differences 
in  regard  to  this  crime,  even  after  the  Union  had 
extended  the  treason  laws  of  England  to  that 
kingdom,  and  prosecutions  were  in  use  to  be  laid 
at  common  law.    That  practice  is  now  abandoned, 
and  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  were  assimilated 
by  a  series  of  statutes,  which  are  codified  in  the 
Act  of  1861  panned  to  consolidate  the  law  relating 
to  offences  against  the  coin.    All  such  offences  are 
now  prosecuted  under  this  statute.    By  this  act  it 
is  a  high  crime  and  offence,  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  for  life,  to  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin  ; 
or  to  colour  coin  or  metal  with  intent  to  make  it 
pass  for  genuine  gold  or  silver  coin  ;  or  to  buy, 
sell,  or  import  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin  ;  or 
unlawfully  to  make,  mend,  buy,  sell,  or  possess 
instruments  used  in  fabricating  gold  or  silver  coin  ; 
or  to  convey  such  instrument*  out  of  the  mint.  To 
impair  or  diminish  or  lighten  gold  or  silver  coin  (as 
by  clipping  or  sweating)  is  punishable  with  fourteen 
years.    It  is  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servi- 
tude for  seven  years  to  unlawfully  possess  gold  or 
silver  taken  from  any  coin;  or  to  counterfeit  copper 
coin;  or  unlawfully  to  make,  mend,  buy,  sell,  or 
possess  instruments  for  counterfeiting  copper  coin  ; 
or  to  deal  in  base  British  copj>er  coin  ;  or  to  utter 
or  import  base  foreign  gold  or  silver  coin.  Several 
offences  of  a  leas  heinous  nature  are  dealt  with 
in  the  act.    In  order  to  bring  these  offences  within 
the  limits  of  the  statute,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  resemblance  of  the  false  to  the  true  coin  shall 
be  very  perfect ;  but  if  it  t>e  not  such  as  to  deceive 
a  person  of  ordinary  olmervation,  the  attempt  to 
bring  it  into  circulation  is  fraud,  and  not  uttering. 
For  false  bank-notes,  see  FoittiERY. 

In  the  United  States,  the  crime  of  counterfeiting 
coin  or  money  is  punishable  with  fine  and  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  from  two  to  ten 
years  ;  and  includes  falsely  making,  forging,  or 
counterfeiting  coins  or  notes,  postal  money  orders, 
postal  cards,  government  stam|ts  of  all  kinds,  and 
government  securities,  as  also  importing,  possess- 
ing, uttering,  or  passing  false  coins  or  notes  with 
fraudulent  intent.  Mutilating  and  deliasing  the 
coin  is  also  counterfeiting,  but  is  not  so  severely 
punished  as  the  making  of  counterfeit  coins. 

Ftir  coinage  and  coins,  see  Mint,  Nu  mismatics, 
Money,  Bullion,  Currency. 

Coir*  or  Cocoa-nut  Fibre,  is  the  fibre  of  the 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  The  husks  are  steeped  in 
water,  in  pits,  for  six  months,  or  even  for  a  year, 
and  then  beaten  with  a  stick  till  the  fibre  readily 
separates.  The  material  is  largely  used  on  account  : 
of  it*  strength  and  wear- resisting  qualities  for  floor- 
matting  in  positions  where  there  is  much  traffic, 
and  for  making  hall  and  door  mats.  It  is  also  in 
demand  for  coarse  brushes,  for  ships'  fenders,  and, 
U»  some  extent,  for  ropes  and  cables.  In  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  ropes  of  coir  fibre,  made  by  the  natives, 
are  extensively  used.  Coir  rope,  on  account  of  its 
lightness,  jiossesses  some  advantages  for  maritime 
purposes.  The  Chanueropa  (q.v.)  is  sometimes 
called  the  coir-palm. 

Colre  ( Ital.  Coira  ;  local  Romansch,  Quera  ; 
ancient  Chtui  Rhirtorum  ;  Ger.  Chur),  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  capital  of  the  Orisons,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  lies  in  a  fertile  plain  1940 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  80  miles  SE.  of  Zurich  by  rail,  and 
stands  on  the  Plessur,  a  mile  ami  a  half  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  of  importance  as 
standing  on  the  great  road  to  Italy  by  the  Splugen 


Pass,  and  thus  posseting  a  considerable  transit 
trade.  The  bishop's  palace,  and  the  quarter 
around  it,  inhabited  by  2400  Catholics,  occupy 
the  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  are  separated 
from  the  rest  by  walls  and  battlements,  closed  by 
double  Kates.  Here  stands  the  old  cathedral  of 
St  Lucius  -a  Romanesque  edifice  dating  from  the 
8th  century.  It  contains  singular  old  carving, 
paintings  by  Cranach,  Holliein,  and  Diirer,  and 
also,  it  is  said,  the  bones  of  St  Lucius,  a  legend- 
ary British  king.  The  town-hall,  the  Rha-tian 
museum,  and  two  Protestant  churches  are  in 
the  lower  town.  Romansch  is  still  spoken  in  the 
vicinity.  Coire  is  a  great  tourist  centre  ;  and  wine, 
fruit,  und  corn  are  produced  by  the  couutry  round 
Population,  9500. 

Coix.   See  Jon's  Teaks. 

C'ojutcpeque«  a  town  of  the  republic  of  Sal 
vador,  Central  America.  15  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
San  Salvador.    Pop.  4154. 

Coke  is  a  form  of  fuel  obtained  by  the  heating  of 
coal  in  confined  spaces  whereby  its  more  volatile 
constituents  are  uriveu  off  Caking  coal  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  coke,  which, 
in  its  principal  qualities,  is  approached  by  the  hard 
anthracitic  coals.  The  process  of  coking  is  con- 
ducted (1)  in  heaps  or  mounds,  or  (2)  in  ovens; 
but  coke  is  also  produced  in  gas  retort*,  where, 
however,  it  is  merely  a  secondary  product.  Cok- 
ing in  mounds  -a  method  now  little  practised— is 
done  in  a  way  similar  to  that  employed  for  prepar- 
ing charcoal  from  wood.  The  coal  is  built  up  into 
round  stacks,  around  a  wide  open  chimney  or 
column,  the  larger  masses  being  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  small  broken  coal  outside,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  wet  coke-dust,  except  at  certain 
air-holes.  The  mound  of  coal  is  ignited  from 
above,  and  burns  gradually  downwards  and  out- 
wards, giving  off  at  first  much  smoke  and  vapour, 
which  consist  mainly  of  tar- water  and  coal-gas. 
When  the  fire  ceases  to  Ik*  smoky,  the  process  of 
coking  is  concluded,  all  openings  "are  covered  over 
to  exclude  air  and  extinguish  combustion,  and 
cooling  of  the  mound  is  aided  by  drenching  it  with 
water.  The  principle  of  making  coke  in  coke- 
ovens  is  the  same,  but  the  process  is  much  quicker 
and  more  economical,  and  the  resulting  coke  is 
better  in  quality  than  that  made  in  mounds. 
Formerly  the  heat  and  volatile  gases  given  off  in 
coking  were  allowed  freely  to  escape,  but  in  modern 
coke-ovens  arrangements  are  made  for  utilising  the 
combustion  in  one  retort  to  force  the  heat  of  an- 
other, by  passing  the  hot  gases  in  Hues  around 
contiguous  ovens.  The  whole  of  the  gases  ]iass 
from  these  Hues  into  a  common  flue,  by  which  they 
are  carried  away  to  heat  steam-boilers.  In  a 
.  similar  wav  the  coal-gas  is,  from  certain  kinds  of 
ovens,  collected  and  burned,  and  the  tar-water 
evolved  is  condensed  and  used  as  a  source  of 
ammonia  and  gas-tar  products. 

Coke  is  a  hard,  brittle,  |s>rous  solid,  with  a  steel- 
gray,  somewhat  metallic  lustre,  and  it  does  not  soil 
the  fingers  when  being  handled.  It  is  principally 
valued  for  the  intense  heat  which  it  gives  off  in 
combustion,  for  it*  freedom  from  smoke  in  burning, 
and  because  it  does  not  liecome  j>asty  and  adhesive 
in  the  fire.  The  process  of  coking  also  drives  off  a 
good  deal  of  the  sulphur  which  may  Ikj  present  in 
coal,  and  all  these  properties  render  coke  a  most 
valuable  fuel  for  many  metallurgical  operations, 
and  for  use  where  intense  smokeless  combustion  is  a 
desideratum.  The  higher  the  temperature  to  which 
coal  in  coking  is  submitted,  the  harder  and  more 
valuable  is  the  resulting  coke,  and  the  heat  it  gives 
off  is  relatively  more  intense.  In  chemical  constitu- 
tion coke  consist*  of  a  modified  form  of  graphite 
contaminated  with  earthy  impurities  from  the  ash 
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present  in  coal.  Coal  yields  by  weight  about  70 
per  cent,  of  coke,  which,  however,  increases  in 
volume  in  the  process  of  coking  by  about  one- 
fourth.  Coke  will  absorb  about  30  per  cent,  of 
moisture  from  the  air,  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  its  purchase  and  its  use,  for 
such  moisture  in  being  driven  off  greatly  reduces 
the  calorific  value  of  the  snlwtance. 

Coke*  Sir  Edward,  jurist,  was  born  of  a  good 
old  Norfolk  family,  at  Mileham,  1st  February  1552. 
From  Norwich  grammar-school  he  passed  in  1567 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1571  to  Clifford's 
Inn,  in  157*2  to  the  Inner  Temple;  and  he  was 
called  to  the  liar  in  1578.  His  rise  was  rapid— from 
recorder  of  Coventry  (1585)  to  member  for  Ald- 
liorough  ( 1589),  Solicitor  general  ( 1592),  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (1593),  Attorney-general 
( 1594).  Chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  1 1008), 
Chief-justice  of  the  King's  lieucli  and  privy -council- 
lor (1013 ).  Meanwhile  he  hail  married  twice,  first, 
in  1582,  Bridget  Paston,  who  brought  him  £30,000, 
and  died  27th  June  1598;  next,  nineteen  weeks 
later,  Lady  Elisabeth  Hatton,  the  granddaughter 
of  hi*  (Nitron,  Lord  Burghley.  The  rancour  shown 
by  him  in  the  prosecutions  of  Essex  and  Southamp- 
ton, Raleigh,  and  the  Gunpowder  conspirators  ( 1000- 
3  5)  has  gained  him  little  credit  with  posterity  ; 
but  from  1000  he  stands  forth  as  a  vindicator  of 
the  national  liberties,  opposing,  unlike  Bacon, 
every  illegal  encroachment  on  the  part  of  liotli 
church  and  crown.  He  dared  to  cite  Bracton's 
words  to  James's  face,  that  '  the  king  should  lie 
subject  not  to  man,  but  to  Cod  ana  the  law  ;' 
alone  of  twelve  judges,  he  resisted  the  royal  pre- 
rogative ;  and  in  the  Overbury  case  he  showed  an 
indiscreet  zeal  to  come  at  the  real  truth.  His 
removal  from  the  bench  on  most  trivial  grounds 
(November  1817)  was  aggravated  by  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife ;  and  though  ten  months  afterwards  be 
was  recalled  to  the  council,  his  conduct  in  parlia- 
ment from  1020  as  a  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
an  opponent  of  Spain  and  of  monopolies,  estranged 
him  for  ever  from  the  con rt  partv.  In  1021  -'22 
he  suffered  nine  months'  durance  in  the  Tower; 
still,  old  though  he  was,  he  carried  his  opposition 
into  the  next  reign,  the  Petition  of  Right  (1028) 
lieing  largely  his  doing.  He  died  at  Stoke  Poges, 
3d  SeptemlHT  1034.  and  was  buried  at  Tittleshall 
in  his  native  county. 

Coke  was  a  great  lawyer,  withal  an  honest  lover 
id  legality,  but  too  bitter  and  narrow  minded  to  lie 
really  a  great  man.  His  four  Institutes  ( 1028-44 ) 
deal  with,  tenures,  statutes,  criminal  law,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  law-courts.  The  first  of 
these,  and  most  famous,  which  in  1832  reached  a 
19th  edition,  is  the  so-called  Coke,  upon  Littleton 
(<|.v.)— a  commentary  that,  in  spite  of  its  puerile 
etymologies,  has  still  a  real,  if  mainly  historical, 
value.  Eleven  of  the  thirteen  parts  of  his  epoch 
making  Law  Rc-iort*  were  published  during  his  life- 
time ( 1000- 15) ;  and  the  whole,  translated  out  of  the 
original  French  and  I^atin,  fills  0  vols,  in  Thomas 
and  Fraser  s  edition  (1820).  Mr  C.  P.  Macdonell 
mentions  six  minor  works  in  his  able  and  exhaustive 
article  on  Coke  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Hiwjraphy  (vol.  xi.  1887).  See  also  the  Lives  by 
Serjeant  Woolrych  (1820)  and  W.  Johnson  (2  vols. 
1837 ). 

Coke,  Thomas,  Methodist  bishop,  born  at 
Brecon  in  1747,  graduated  in  1708  at  Oxford,  from 
which  university  he  received  the  degree  of  1).C.  L 
in  1775.  He  Nettled  as  a  curate  in  Somersetshire, 
but  a  course  of  open-air  preaching  and  cottage 
services,  initiated  after  his  introduction  to  John 
Wesley  in  1770,  brought  about  his  dismissal  by  his 
rector,  and  he  joined  the  Methodists,  by  whom  he 
was  attached  to  the  London  circuit.   In  1782  he 


became  first  president  of  the  Irish  conference,  and 
be  was  elected  president  of  the  English  conference 
in  1797  and  1805.  In  1784  he  was  set  apart  by 
Wesley  as  '  superintendent '  of  the  societies  in 
America,  to  which  country  he  made  nine  voyages, 
the  last  in  1803,  and  where  his  outspoken  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  aroused  much  hostility  ;  in  1<87  he 
induced  the  American  conference  to  alter  his  title 
to  that  of  bishop.  In  1784  Coke  had  drawn  up  the 
first  plan  of  the  Methodist  foreign  missions,  and  to 
this  cause  he  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life 
with  untiring  zeal  and  skill,  retaining  to  the  last 
the  direct  control  of  the  system  he  had  created. 
He  died  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  a  missionary 
voyage  to  Ceylon,  3d  May  1814.  He  published, 
besides  religious  works,  extracts  from  his  American 
Journal*  (1790),  a  History  of  the  Went  Indie*  (3 
vols.  1808-11),  and,  with  Henry  Moore,  a  Life  of 
Wesley  (1792),  intended  to  forestall  Whitehead's 
labours,  with  whom  the  two  others,  being  joint 
literary  executors,  had  disagreed. 

Col  ( Fr.,  4  neck  ' ),  in  Geography,  is  a  depression 
or  |iass  in  a  mountain-range.  In  those  parts  of  the 
Al|»  where  the  French  language  prevails,  the 
passes  are  usually  named  cols — as  the  Col  de 
Balme,  the  Col  du  Gcant,  &c. 

Cola  Nut*.  See  Kola  Nuts. 

Colard,  Mansion,  the  first  printer  of  Bruges, 
was  of  French  extraction.  He  published  twenty- 
one  works,  all  in  French,  save  one  Latin  one  ;  and 
died  in  1484. 

Co  I  berg,  or  Kolbero,  a  seaport  and  watering- 

Rlace  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  on 
lie  Persante,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic,  170 
miles  NNE.  of  Berlin  by  rail.  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
surrounded  with  three  suburbs.  The  principal 
church  dates  from  1316.  In  1102  Duke  Boleslaus 
of  Poland  vainly  besieged  Colberg,  which  endured 
long  sieges  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  and  again  in  1807,  when  it  was  most 
gallantly  defended  against  the  French.  Collierg 
has  manufacturesof  woollens,  agricultural  machines, 
and  spirits;  and  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries. 
Pop.  (1895)  18,622. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  greatest 
French  statesmen,  was  born  at  Rheims  in  1619. 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  obtained  a 
1  lost  in  the  War  Office  under  Le  Tellier,  and  at  once 
licgan  a  very  successful  career.  In  1051  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  great  minister  Mazarin,  who 
sism  employed  him  in  most  important  affairs  of 
state.  On  his  death-lied  Mazarin  warmly  recom- 
mended Colliert  to  Louis  XIV.  4 1  owe  you  every- 
thing," Mazarin  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  king, 
4  butT  pay  my  debt  to  your  majesty  in  giving  you 
Colliert.'  It  was  in  1001  that  Colliert  liecame 
the  chief-minister  of  Louis  XIV.  He  found  the 
finances  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  immediately 
began  his  reforms.  Foumiet,  the  superintendent 
under  Mazarin,  was  found  guilty  of  impoverishing 
the  state  by  bis  maladministration,  and  imprisoned 
for  life.  The  farmers  of  the  state-revenues  were 
forced  to  yield  up  the  resources  of  the  crown  of 
which  they  had  fraudulently  possessed  them- 
selves. The  debts  of  the  state  Colliert  reduced  by 
arbitrary  composition.  In  all  the  departments  of 
finance  he  introduced  order  and  economy  as  far 
as  he  could.  So  complete  and  thorough  was  the 
change  which  Colliert  effected,  that  in  ten  years 
the  annual  revenue  had  risen  to  104  million  livres, 
of  which  27  were  spent  in  collection  and  adminis- 
tration ;  whereas,  when  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  intrusted  to  him,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  only  84  million  livres,  and  52  millions 
were  absorbed  "in  iU  collection.  The  financial 
reforms  of  Colbert,  however,  only  served  as  a 
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Wh  for  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the  entire 
administration.  He  took  measures  to  improve 
agriculture.  Commerce  was  extended,  roads  and 
canals— including  that  of  Languedoc— were  made. 
In  every  way  he  sought  to  apply  the  protective 
system  then  in  vogue  to  promote  the  industries  of 
France.  He  organised  anew  the  colonies  in 
Canada,  Martinique,  and  St  Domingo,  and  founded 
others  at  Cayenne  and  Madagascar.  He  found 
France  with  a  few  old  rotten  shi]>a,  and  in  a  few 
years  had  provided  her  with  one  of  the  strongest 
"rteet*  in  the  world,  with  well-equipped  arsenals 
ami  a  splendid  body  of  seamen.  Colbert  im- 
proved the  civil  code,  introduced  a  marine  code 
of  laws,  and  drew  up  the  so-called  Code  Noir  for 
the  colonies. 

While  attending  to  material  interest*,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  all  men  of  learning 
and  genius  found  in  Colbert  a  generous  patron. 
The  Academies  of  Inscriptions,  Science,  and  Archi- 
tecture were  founded  by  him.  In  short,  Colbert 
was  the  patron  of  industry,  commerce,  art,  science, 
and  literature— the  founder  of  a  new  epoch  in 
France.  His  aim  was  to  raise  the  strength  of 
France  by  developing  every  side  of  the  national  life,  j 
In  this  he  entirely  succeeded  during  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  his  work  was  not 
destined  to  last ;  the  wars  of  Louis  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  court  undid  all  that  had  been 
accomplished  by  Colbert.  The  rigorous  order  and 
precise  rules  which  he  established  might  be  bene- 
ficial in  such  hands  as  his  own,  bnt  when  abused 
by  a  selfish  or  incompetent  despotism,  could  only 
have  the  most  mischievous  results.  Colbert  died 
in  1683,  bitterly  disappointed  at  seeing  the  failure 
of  his  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  trance.  The 

I«ople  were  so  enraged  with  the  oppressive  taxes, 
or  which  they  blamed  him,  that  his  corpse  had 
to  be  removed  from  his  house  by  night  in  order  to 
avoid  their  fury.  Colbert  had  "indeed  carried  out 
many  measures  that  were  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive. He  had  served  a  despotic  king,  who  posed 
as  the  representative  of  all  that  was  fair  in  the 
government,  and  left  the  disagreeable  tasks  of 
administration  to  his  ministers.  See  his  Lettre*, 
Instruction*  et  Memoires  ( 8  vols.  1862  82 ) ;  Lives  by 
Clement  (2  vols.  1874 ),  Neymarck  ( 1877 ),  ami  Gour- 
dauit  (6th  ed.  Tours,  1885);  and  the  Comte  de 
Cognac's  Masarin  et  Colbert  ( 1892 ). 

Colbnrn.  Zehah,  a  mathematical  prodigy, 
born  in  Vermont,  C.S.,  in  1804,  displayed  such 
remarkable  powers  of  calculation  that  in  1810  his 
father  left  Vermont  to  exhibit  him.  At  this  period 
he  answered  correctly  such  questions  as  4  How 
many  hours  in  181 1  years  ? '  in  t  wenty  seconds  ;  and 
a  few  years  later  much  more  complicated  problems 
were  solved  with  equal  rapidity.  He  was  shown 
in  Great  Britain,  and  for  some  time  in  Paris; 
from  1816  to  1819  he  studied  at  Westminster 
School  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  His 
father  died  in  1824,  and  he  returned  to  America ; 
here  he  whs  a  Methodist  preacher  for  nine  years, 
ami  from  1835  professor  of  Languages  in  Norwich 
University,  Vermont,  where  he  died  2d  March 
1840.  His  remarkable  faculty  disappeared  as  he 
grew  to  manhood. 

Colchester,  an  ancient  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  the  NE.  of  Essex,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Colne,  51  miles  NE  of  London, 
and  12  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  on  the 
ridge  and  sides  of  a  promontory',  with  a  port  on  the 
river  at  a  suburb  called  the  Hythe,  which  has  a 
quay  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  It  is  a  town  of  special 
historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  Before  the 
Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  was  the  British 
'  Koyal  Town'  of  CunoMin  (the  CymMine  of 
Shakespeare ) ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Claudius 


had  conquered  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
island,  he  founded  a  colonia  here— the  first  Roman 
town  in  Britain.  There  are  still  many  remains 
of  that  town.  The  walls  are  the  most  perfect 
Roman  walls  in  England.  Immense  quantities  of 
pavements,  coins,  pottery,  and  other  remains  of 
domestic  use  and  personal  adornment  have  l»een 
found  here.  A  large  cemetery  along  the  principal 
road  out  of  the  town  has  been  carefully  explored, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  sepulchral  remains 
found,  many  of  which  are  in  the  town  museum. 
The  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  Saxon  architecture.  The  castle 
is  the  largest  Norman  keep  in  England.  In  the 
Norman  west  front  of  St  Botolph's  Prion*  the 
Roman  bricks  are  a  striking  feature :  and  all  the 
old  churches  have  an  intermixture  of  Roman  brick 
in  their  walls.  The  Domesday  Survey  is  very  full, 
and  gives  a  complete  census  of  the  people.  Two 
taxations  of  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  give 
not  only  a  complete  census  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
also  an  inventory  of  their  domestic  furniture  and 
stock-in-trade,  and  present  a  complete  view  of  an 
English  borough  of  the  period.  The  Protestant 
j  refugees  from  the  Low  Countries  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  introduced  the  bay  and  say  (baize  and 
serge)  trade,  which  became  an  important  manufac- 
ture, and  spread  into  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages.  Colchester  was  one  of  the  eight  "-Dutch 
Congregations '  incorporated  by  royal  license.  The 
wars  with  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  closed 
the  markets  for  these  goods,  and  the  trade  died  out. 
The  only  important  historical  event  of  later  times 
was  the  siege  of  Colchester,  one  of  the  last  events 
of  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parlia- 
ment. The  royalists  of  Essex  and  Kent  under 
Goring  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  were  be- 
sieged by  Fairfax  and  the  parliamentary  army  from 
the  middle  of  June  1648  till  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  town,  starved  out,  surrendered,  and  the 
execution  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle,  by  sentence  of  court-martial,  created  a  great 
sensation. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town 
throughout  its  history  has  been  that  it  was  the 
principal  town  and  natural  market  of  an  extensive 
and  fertile  corn-growing  district,  inclosed  on  three 
sides  by  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  It  was  during  the 
great  continental  wars  of  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  has  again  in  later  times  ltecome,  a 
large  military  depot ;  and  the  number  of  troops 
quartered  here,  with  their  officers  and  their  families, 
have  contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  fishery  of 
the  Colne  and  its  creeks  has  for  centuries  been 
famous  for  the  quality  of  its  oysters,  and  has  lieen 
a  valuable  portion  of  the  property  of  the  corpora- 
tion, to  which  it  has  belonged  from,  or  even  before, 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Though  always  the  most 
important  town  in  Essex,  it  lias  never  been  the 
county  town,  owing  probably  to  its  being  too  far 
down  in  the  Essex  }>euinsula.  Pop.  ( 1851 )  19,443 ; 
(1881)  2S.395;  (1891)  34,559.  See  the  Rev.  K. 
Cutts's  Colchester  { '  Historic  Towns'  series,  1S88), 
and  Benham's  Colchester  Worthies  { 1892  >. 

Colchester,  Chari.es  Abbot,  Lord,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  born  at  Abingdon, 
Berkshire,  14th  Octoltcr  1757.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  ( 1763-75 )  and  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1779  entered  the  Middle 
Temple.  In  1792  his  practice  was  bringing  him 
£1500  per  annum  ;  and  two  years  later  he  received 
the  post,  worth  £2700,  of  clerk  of  the  rules  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Returned  to  parliament 
as  a  strong  Tory  in  1795,  he  effected  in  his  first 
session  an  improvement  in  the  legislation  regarding 
tem]torary  and  expiring  laws  ;  and  it  is  due  to  his 
exertions  that  municipal  bodies  receive  a  copy  of  all 
new  acts  as  soon  as  tliey  are  printed.    The  country 
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iH  mainly  indebted  to  him  for  the  Private  Bill 
Office  and  for  the  royal  record  commission,  whore 

Eroceedings  he  for  many  years  superintended.  But 
it»  greatest  service  was  in  the  Act  (1800)  for  tak- 
ing the  Hist  census.  In  1802  he  was  elected 
Speaker,  the  duties  of  which  high  and  honourable 
office  he  continned  to  discharge  with  as  much 
impartiality  as  distinction  until  May  1817.  when 
ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  received 
a  pension  of  £4(100  a  year,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Colchester,  his  father  having  liecn 
rector  of  All  Saints,  Colchester.  He  died  7th  May 
1829.  See  his  Diary  and  Correspondence  (3  vols. 
1861 ),  edited  by  his  son  Charles,  second  Lord  Col- 
Chester  ( 1798-1807),  who  was  postmaster-general  in 
1858. 

Col  chimin,  a  genus  of  Liliacco\  sub-order 
Melantliacea*.  The  sjiccies,  which  are  few  in 
numlier,  are  stemless,  with  flowers  half  subter- 
,  the  limb  of  the  )>erianth  and 
part  of  the  tulie  onlv 
rising  aliove  ground. 
The  (lowers  much  re- 
semble croetis-Howers, 
but  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  having  six 
instead  of  three 
stamens,  and  three 
styles  instead  of  one. 
The  superior  ovary  does 
not  remain  to  '  ripen 
underground,  but  alter 
the  flowering  is  over, 
rises  in  the  form  of  three 
little  follicles  slightly 
adhering  to  each  other, 
on  a  lengthened  stalk. 
The  only  British  sjiecies 
is  C.  autumnale,  the 
Meadow  Saffron,  some- 
times also,  but  incor- 
rectly, named  Autumn 
Crocus,  which  is  plenti- 
ful in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures in  some  parts  of 
England  and  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 
The  flowers  are  pale 
purple ;  they  appear 
in  autumn,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  leaves ; 
the  leaves,  which  are 
large  and  hroodly  lan- 
ceolate, appear  in 
spring,  when  the  stalk 
which  l>ears  the  ripen- 
ing fruit  arises  amongst 
them.  The  whole  plant 
is  very  acrid  and  poisonous,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  Colchicine,  or 
Colchicia.  Cattle  are  not  unfrequeiitly  injured 
by  it  in  pastures  where  it  abounds.  It  is  a 
valuable  medicinal  plant,  ami  is  administered,  in 
small  doses,  to  allay  the  pain  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. Repeated  doses  produce  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, increase  of  the  urinary  secretion,  and  profuse 
perspiration.  The  parts  chiefly  used  for  medicinal 
purposes  are  the  conn  ( popularly  called  the  root) 
and  the  seeds.  The  weds  are  round,  brown,  rather 
larger  than  mustard-seed.  Other  species  of  col- 
chicum  appear  to  possess  similar  properties.  The 
hcrmodartyls  of  the  druggists'  shops,  which  for  many 
centuries  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  celebrity  for 
soothing  pains  in  the  joints,  and  are  brought  from 
the  Levant,  are  believed  to  be  the  conns  either  of 
C  variegatum  or  C.  bulbocoilioides.  C.  autumnale 
is  not  unfrequent  in  flower-borders,  particularly  a 
variety  with  double  flowers. 


(Volchieum  autumnale): 
a,  •  lent. 


Colchis,  a  province  of  ancient  Asia,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  or  Black  Sea,  situated 
north  of  Armenia  and  south  of  the  Caucasus. 
Colchis  was  famous  in  Creek  mythology  as  the 
land  of  Medea  (q.v.)  and  the  goal  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (q.v.);  afterwards  it  wait 'better  known  to 
the  Creeks  as  the  seat  of  some  colonies  of  the 
Milesians.  It  was  noted  for  its  wines  and  fmits. 
The  principal  town  was  IHWurias ;  the  princif>al 
river  the  Pilosis.  The  Colchians  were  at  one  time 
subject  to  Persia,  and  suWquently  to  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  and  ultimately  passed  under  the 
mighty  empire  of  Koine. 

Co  Ico  t  hur  is  the  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  the  red  powder  (mainly  red  oxide  of  iron)  which 
remains  in  the  retorts  when  pen  vitriol  or  the 
sulphate  of  iron  is  calcined.  It  is  used  for  polish- 
ing glass  and  the  like,  and  is  called  crocus  by 
artist*. 

Cold  is  the  term  by  which  we  signify  a  relative 
want  of  sensible  heat.  There  are  therefore  no 
determinate  boundaries  between  cold  and  heat, 
and  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  distinction  to  call  the 
degrees  of  the  thermometer  below  the  freezing- 
point  degrees  of  cold.  When  the  atmosphere,  or 
any  substance  which  comes  in  contact  with  our 
body,  is  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  skin,  it 
absorbs  heat  from  it,  and  we  call  it  cold.  See 
Hkat. 

The  physiological  action  of  cold  on  the  animal 
organism  requires  a  brief  notice.  All  animals 
(the  warm-blooded  animals  to  the  greatest  extent) 
have  a  certain  power  of  maintaining  the  heat  of 
the  body,  in  defiance  of  external  cold,  as  has  lieen 
shown  in  the  article  Animal  Heat.  This  power  is 
mainly  due  to  a  process  analogous  to  combustion,  in 
which  carlsin  and  hydrogen  taken  into  the  system 
in  food  are  made  to  unite  with  oxygen  derived 
from  the  air  by  respiration.  If  the  combustible 
materials  are  not  duly  furnished,  or  if  the  supply 
of  oxygen  lie  deficient  (as  in  various  diseased  con- 
ditions), there  must  be  a  depression  of  temperature. 
Now,  if  the  temperature  of  a  oird  or  mammal  ( except 
in  the  case  of  hyliernating  animals)  lie  lowered 
about  30"  lielow  its  normal  standard  (which  in  birds 
ranges  from  100°  to  112°,  and  in  mammals  from  96' 
to  1 1 12  i.  the  death  of  the  animal  is  the  result.  The 
symptoms  indicating  that  an  animal  or  a  man  is 
suffering  from  a  depression  of  the  temi»erature  of 
the  liody  are— retardation  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  causing  lividity  of  the  skin,  which  is  followed 
by  pallor,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  lieing  almost 
entirely  driven  from  the  surface  through  the 
contraction  of  the  vessels  ;  a  peculiar  tor|tor  of  the 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  at  the  same  time 
manifests  itself  in  an  indisposition  to  make  any 
effort  or  exertion,  and  in  intense  sleepiness.  The 
respiratory  movements  liecome  slower  ( see  Ke-SI'IRA- 
Tiox),  and  the  loss  of  heat  pit*  on,  therefore,  with 
increasing  rapidity,  till  the  fatal  limit  is  reached, 
and  death  sujiervenes. 

In  hiliernating  animals  ( the  marmot,  dormouse, 
liat,  &c.)  the  power  of  generating  heat  within  their 
own  lmdies  is  very  slight,  their  temperature  fid- 
lowing  that  of  the  external  air,  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  down  nearly  to  the  freezing-point.  See 
the  articles  Hibernation,  Starvation,  Dormant 
Vitality  :  also,  for  other  phenomena  connected 
with  cold,  Heat,  Climate,  Freezing  Mixtures, 
Frost,  Ice,  Thermometer,  Temperature. 

Great  or  prolonged  atmospheric  cold  is  a  most 
powerful  depressing  agent,  and  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  disease  and  even  of  death.  Whenever  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  suddenly  re- 
duced, and  particularly  when  it  is  reduced  below 
the  freezing-point,  a  considerable  addition  takes 
place  to  the  mortality  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
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effect*  of  cold  are,  in  ordinary  circumstance*,  most 
apparent  among  the  aged  and  the  very  young, 

Ma  anions  those  suffering  from  chronic  disease : 
hut  when  a  very  low  temperature  is  long  con- 
tinued, even  the  healthy  are  mire  to  suffer,  when 
impoverished  so  as  not  to  have  sufficient  means 
«>f  external  warmth  in  their  homes.  The  most 
ilirect  effects  of  cold  are  in  the  production  of  what 
in  commonly  called  Frost-bite  (q.v.). 

Cold  is  applied  in  various  ways  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  In  some  forms  of  fever,  a  cold  liath,  or 
cold  wet  pack,  is  the  best  means  of  reducing  a 
very  high  temperature  which  of  itself  threatens 
life!  In  many  inflammations  relief  is  liest  obtained 
by  the  local  application  of  ice,  or  of  a  coiled  tube 
through  which  cold  water  circulates.  The  tonic 
and  stimulating  effect*  of  a  temporary  application 
of  cold  are  familiar  in  the  cold  morning  (tath,  or 
the  use  of  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the  face  of  a 
person  who  has  fainted.  The  disease  commonly 
termed  a  '  cold '  has  been  already  described  under 
Catarrh. 

Cold  Cream  is  the  term  applied  to  an  oint- 
ment containing  rose-water  which  is  used  as  a 
mild  and  cooling  dressing  for  the  skin.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  melting  together  almond-oil  five 
ixarts,  spermaceti  one  part,  and  white  wax  one 
Th 


|wul.  Three  j>arts  of  rose-water  are  then  added 
with  brisk  stirring,  which  is  continued  till  the 
whole  is  cool,  and  of  a  soft  creamy  consistence. 
As  cold  cream  prepared  in  this  way  is  liable  to 
turn  rancid,  glycerine  is  sometimes  added,  or  the 
almond-oil  is  replaced  by  white  vaseline.  Cold 
cream  is  a  pleasant  application  to  irritated  surfaces, 
protecting  them  from  the  influences  of  the  w.eather, 
and  promoting  the  healing  of  wounds  and  chapped 
hands. 

Coldstream,  a  town  of  Berwickshire,  15  miles 
S\V.  of  Berwick  by  rail,  on  the  Tweed,  over  which 
there  is  a  fine  bridge  by  Smeaton  ( 1766).  At  Cold- 
stream was  the  famous  ford  by  which  Edward  I. 
entered  Scotland  in  1296,  and  near  which  he  met 
the  Scottish  nobles,  to  settle  the  dispute  alsiut  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  By  this  ford  also  the  Scot* 
invaded  England  in  1640.  Being  convenient  as  a 
Border  town,  Coldstream,  like  Gretna  Green  and 
Lamlierton  toll-bar  near  Berwick,  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  clandestine  marriages.    Pop.  1616. 

Coldstream  CSnardK,  a  regiment  in  the 
Foot  Guards  (q.v.)  or  Household  Brigade,  the 
oldest  in  the  British  army  except  the  1st  Foot, 
now  called  the  Royal  Scot*.  Raised  in  1660  by 
(ieneral  Monk  at  Coldstream,  it  was  at  first  called 
'Monk's  Regiment;'  but  when  parliament  con- 
sented to  give  a  brigade  of  guards  to  Charles  II., 
this  corps,  underthe  nameof  Coldstream  Guards,  was 
included  in  it   See  the  history  of  Col.  Ross  ( 1806). 

Coldwater*  capital  of  Branch  countv,  Michi- 
gan, 156  miles  E.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Railway,  has  several  foundries.  Hour- mills,  and 
manufactories,  and  a  public  school  which  cost 
$100,000.    Pop.  ( 1880  )  4681  ;  (1890)  5462. 

Cole.  Sir  Henry,  was  born  at  Bath,  15th  July 
1808,  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  became 
assistant- keeper  of  the  Records  in  1838.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  newspapers  and  reviews,  and  under 
the  name  of  '  Felix  Summerly '  produced  about 
twenty  children's  lmoks.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Society  of  Arte,  did  valuable  service  on  the  com- 
mittee' of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  the 
founder  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  in 
1860  became  ite  director.  For  his  services  on  innu- 
merable committees  and  councils,  and  in  promoting 
valuable  reforms,  he  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1875: 
and  he  held  several  foreign  decorations.  He  died 
18th  April  1882.  See  his  Autobiography  (2  vols. 
1884). 


Cole,  Thomas,  painter,  born  at  Bolton-le-Moors 
in  1801,  removed  to  America  in  1810,  where  he 
Itccame  one  of  the  best-known  landscape-painters. 
In  1830  two  of  his  pictures  appeared  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  he  afterwards  made  sketching  tours 
through  England,  France,  and  Italy  :  but  all  his 
best  landscapes  were  American.  He  died  11th 
February  1848. 

Cole,  Vicat,  landscape  painter  (especially  of 
Surrey  scenes ),  wnsltorn  at  Portsmouth,  17th  April 
1833,  and  from  1853  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Royal  Academy  exhibitions.  Chosen  A.R.  A.  in 
1870,  and  R.  A.  in  1880,  he  died  6th  April  1893.  See 
Life  by  R.  Chignell  (3  vols.  1898). 

Colebrooke.  Henry  Thomas,  the  pioneer  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship  in  Europe,  was  born  in  London, 
15th  June  1765,  the  son  of  Sir  George  Colebrooke, 
banker,  and  eventually  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home,  and  early  showed  a  strong  disposi- 
tion for  mathematical  studies.  In  1782  his  father's 
influence  procured  him  a  writership  in  the  Bengal 
service.  He  was  a  voracious  reader,  and  his  alert 
mind  found  its  relaxation  in  the  change  from 
administrative  to  scientific  labour.  His  duties  as 
revenue  officer  at  Tirhut  led  him  to  make  a  minute 
study  of  the  state  of  husbandry  in  Bengal,  and  his 
Remarks  thereon  ( Calcutta,  1795,  privately  printed) 
formed  so  searching  a  criticism  of  the  existing  policy 
that  the  work  could  not  be  published  in  England. 
At  Purneah  his  legal  functions  led  him  to  study 
Indian  law  and  learn  Sanskrit ;  and  he  began  in 
1794  publishing  essays  on  Indian  religion,  poetry, 
and  science  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  of  the  recently 
founded  Asintic  Society  of  Calcutta.  His  removal 
in  1795  to  the  magistracy  of  Mirzapur  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  neighbouring  Sanskrit  college 
at  Benares,  and  with  this  ml  vantage  he  brought 
out  his  Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  Contracts  and 
Successions  (translated  from  the  Sanskrit,  1798, 
4  vols.  Calcutta).  A  mission  to  Nagpur  ( 1799-1801 ) 
interrupted  his  work,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  new  court  of  ap|>eal  at 
Calcutta,  and  fit  the  same  time  honorary  professor 
of  Hindu  I«aw  and  Sanskrit  at  the  college  of  Fort 
William.  Yet  he  contrived  during  this  busy  period 
to  publish  the  first  (and  only)  volume  of  his  Sans- 
krit Grammar  (1805),  tmaed  upon  Panini  and  the 
native  commentators,  to  write  his  famous  articles 
on  the  Vedas  and  on  the  sect  of  Jains,  besides 
many  other  valuable  essays  for  Asiatic  Researches, 
and  also  to  supplement  his  Digest  by  Two  Treatises 
on  Uie  Hindu  Lav  of  Inheritance  (1810).  Before 
this  he  had  reached  the  eminence  of  a  seat  on  the 
governor-general's  council  (1807),  and  was  using 
his  influence  earnestly  in  the  direction  of  adminis- 
trative reform  and  the  encouragement  of  oriental 
studies.  He  retired  in  1814,  and  devoted  himself 
to  scholarly  work  in  England,  especially  to  eastern 
science.  Several  of  his  essays  in  Asiatic  Researches 
related  to  Hindu  astronomy,  meteorology,  mathe- 
matics, geology,  and  botany.  He  contributed  also 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  to 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  the  Linmcan  and 
the  Geological  Societies,  a*  well  as,  more  especially, 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  he  helped  to 
found  in  1823.  His  last  years  were  troubled  by 
care,  blindness,  and  much  bodily  suffering,  endured 
with  fortitude  ;  and  on  10th  March  1837  lie  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  translation  of  the  San- 
khya  Karika  was  posthumously  edited  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson.  His  work  si  a  Sanskrit  scholar 
possessed  the  highest  merits  of  extreme  conscien- 
tiousness and  caution,  scientific  accuracy,  and  a 
stern  repression  of  the  tendency  to  fanciful  exaggera- 
tion which  marked  the  early  theories  of  Earo]>can 
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scholars  <in  Indian  science  and  religion.  Ilia  life 
ha*  l>een  well  written  bv  his  son,  Sir  T.  E  (Jole- 
brooke  (1873),  nnd  his  immense  services  to  Sans- 
krit scholarship  are  lucidly  criticised  in  Max 
M tiller'*  Biographical  Essay*  ( 1884). 

Colenso,  John  William,  D.D.,  Hishon  of 
Natal,  the  *on  of  a  Cornish  gentleman,  was  itorn 
at  St  Austell,  January  '24,  1814.  He  wan  educated 
at  St  John'*  College.  Cambridge,  where  he  gradu- 
ated as  second  wrangler  in  1836,  and  became 
fellow  and  assistant-tutor  of  his  college.  From 
1838  to  1842  he  was  an  assistant-master  at  Harrow, 
and  for  the  next  four  yean*  a  tutor  at  Cambridge. 
'  Appointed,  in  1846,  rector  of  Forncett  St  Mary, 
Norfolk,  he  published  Miscellaneous  Exam /ties  in 
Algebra  in  1848,  Plane  Trigonometry  in  1851,  and 
Village  Sermons  in  1853,  in  which  same  year  he 
was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Natal.  With  that 
energy  of  character  which  always  distinguished 
him,  Dr  Colenso  at  once  tiegan  a  close  study  of 
the  natives  and  of  the  Zulu  language,  and  after  a 
time  prepared  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and 
made  a  translation  of  the  English  Prayer- book  and 
a  portion  of  the  Bible,  printing  them  in  his  own 
house.  In  i860  he  memorialised  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  against  compelling  those  natives 
who  had  already  more  than  one  wife  to  renounce 
polygamy  as  a  condition  to  Iwptism,  alleging  that 
fie  could  tinil  no  warrant  for  such  compulsion 
either  in  the  gospel  or  in  the  ancient  church. 
In  1861  he  puhlished  his  Translation  of  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Ute  Romans,  commented  on  from 
a  Missionary  Point  of  Viete,  in  which  he  objected 
to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  He  next 
announced  that  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
improbability  of  many  statement*  of  facts  and 
uumliers  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Hible ; 
and  iu  1862  there  appeared  the  first  jxart  of  his 
work  on  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua 
Critically  Examined.  This  treatise  brought  down 
upon  its  writer  an  avalanche  of  criticism  and 
remonstrance.  He  had  called  in  question  the 
historical  accuracy  and  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
books  cited,  and  his  work  was  condemned  as 
heretical  by  small  majorities  in  both  Houses  of 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The 
bishop  was  entreated  to  resign  his  see  bv  his 
episcopal  brethren,  some  of  whom  inhibited  him 
from  preaching  in  their  dhiceses.  The  second  part 
of  his  work  apimared  in  1863.  Convocation  cen- 
snred  him  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  he  was 
declared  to  Iw  deixwed  from  his  see  by  his  Metro- 
politan, Bishop  (»ray  of  Capetown.  He  appealed 
from  this  judgment  in  1865,  when  the  Privy-council 
declared  the  deposition  to  lie  'null  and  void  in 
law.'  The  bishops  constituting  the  council  of  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund,  however,  refused  to 
pay  him  his  income,  upon  which  he  ap|>ealcd  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  On  Octolwr  6,  1866,  the 
Master  of  the  Holls  delivered  an  clalswate  judg- 
ment, ordering  the  |«iymentof  the  bishop's  income, 
with  all  arrears  and  interest,  unless  his  accusers 
should  bring  him  to  trial  for  heresy  ;  but  this  thev 
declined  to  do.  Immediately  l»efore  Dr  Colenso's 
return  to  his  diocese  in  August  1865,  his  English 
friends  presented  him  with  £3300  as  a  testimonial. 
The  Anglican  community  at  the  Cape  was  now 
divided  into  two  camps,  and  although  Dr  Colenso 
remained  the  only  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Natal,  itishop  tiray  puldiclv  excommunicated 
him.  and  in  1869  tronsecrated  Dr  W.  K.  Macrorie 
as  Bishop  of  Maritzburg,  his  authority  practically 
extending  over  the  same  diocese.  In  1874  Dr 
Colenso  visited  England  to  report  upon  the  affairs 
of  his  diocese  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  consult  with  the  heads  of  the  church  upon 
its  relations  to  the  new  see  of  Maritzburg.  While 
in  England  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Langalibalele, 


a  dispossessed  Zulu  chief.  On  his  return  to  South 
Africa  he  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of  the 
natives  against  the  oppression  of  the  Boers,  and 
the  encroaching  policy  of  the  Cape  officials.  He 
opposed  the  attitude  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  the 
home  government  during  the  Zulu  war,  and 
earnestly  strove  to  make  peace  lietween  the  con- 
tending parties.  Owing  to  his  exertions,  Cety- 
wayo  was  allowed  to  visit  England  and  plead 
for  his  rights.  Dr  Colenso's  defence  ot  the 
al>original  claims  Inst  him  much  valuable  sup)M>rt : 
but  the  bishop  and  his  daughter  never  swerved 
from  what  seemed  to  them  to  l>e  the  wisest  as 
well  as  the  only  honourable  course  to  pursue 
towards  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  named,  Dr  Colenso  was 
the  author  of  Ten  Weeks  in  Natal  (1855);  The 
Sew  Bible  Commentary  Literally  Examined  (1871- 
74);  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Moabite 
Stone  (1873);  and  a  volume  of  Sermon*  (1873). 
His  critical  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  extended 
to  seven  parts,  the  last  of  which  appeared  iu 
1879.  This  work  was  not  without  influence  in 
modifying  the  views  of  Kuenen  and  other  con- 
tinental commentators.  Bishop  Colenso  died  at 
Durlmn,  Natal,  June  20,  1883.  He  was  a  man 
of  upright  and  indexible  character,  yet  gentle 
in  demeanour  and  chivalrous  in  controversy.  His 
theological  works  still  find  many  readers,  while 
his  treatises  on  algebra  and  arithmetic  have  long 
been  text-ltooks  in  the  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities. See  his  Life  by  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  (2  vols. 
1888). 

Col  cop  (era*  See  Beetle. 

Colepeper,  John,  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  A 
but,  save  tliat  he  had  seen  much  foreign  service, 
little  is  known  of  him  till  his  return  for  Kent  in 
1640  to  the  Long  Parliament  There  he  pursued 
a  course  much  the  same  as  Hyde's  (see  Clakkn- 
]h)N),  and  in  January  1642  was  created  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  a  twelvemonth  later  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  in  1644  Lord  Colepeper.  With 
Hyde  he  attended  Prince  Charles  to  the  western 
counties,  nnd  from  Jersey  he  brought  him  to 
Henrietta  Maria,  to  whose  party  he  thenceforth 
attached  himself.  He  lived  to  see  the  Restoration, 
dying  on  11th  June  1660.  He  was  an  able,  far- 
seeing  councillor,  but  rough  and  unstable. 

Coleraine,  a  seaport  in  County  Londonderry, 
on  the  right  bank  ol  the  Bann,  4  miles  from  it* 
mouth,  33  by  rail  NE.  of  Londonderry,  and  61 
NW.  of  Belfast.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine 
linens,  pork-curing,  distilling,  and  important  fish- 
eries in  the  river.  The  Bann  is  here  spanned  by 
a  line  stone  bridge,  288  feet  long,  which  connects 
Coleraine  with  its  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Waterside  or  Killowen.  Vessels  of  200  tons 
can  discharge  at  the  quay — those  of  greater  burden 
lie  at  Portrush.  64  miles  off.  Pop.  (1861)  6236; 
( 1881 )  5899 ;  ( 1891 )  6845.  Until  1885  Coleraine  re- 
turned a  member  to  parliament 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  eldest  son  of  the  great 
Coleridge,  was  liorn,  an  eight  months'  child,  at 
Clevedon,  Somersetshire,  19th  Septemlter  1796. 
Very  early  he  showed  uncommon  j»arts.  ami  a 
singular  power  of  living  entirely  in  a  makc-lielieve 
world  of  dreams  ami  imagination.  Wordsworth's 
lovely  and  touching  poem  to  the  child  at  six  years 
of  ago  was  strangely  and  sadlv  prophetic  of  his 
after-life ;  hardly  less  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
own  father's  two  poems.  The  Nightingale  and  Frost 
at  Midnight.  Hartley  was  brought  up,  after  the 
separation  of  his  parents,  by  Sou  they  at  Greta 
Hall,  and  was  educated  chiefly  at  Ambleside 
school.  In  1815  he  went  to  Oxford  as  postmaster 
of  Mertori  College.  His  scholarship  was  great  but 
unequal,  and  not  such  as  to  lead  to  high  distinc- 
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tiotis  in  the  school*.  His  failure  after  no  lea* 
than  three  attempt*  to  pun  the  Xewdigate  filled 
him  with  'a  passionate  despondency,'  from  which 
he  turned  for  relief  to  a  fatal  remedy.  When  at 
length  he  had  gained  with  credit  an  Uriel  fellow- 
ship, at  the  close  of  his  probationary  year  he  wax 
judged  to  have  forfeited  it  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  intemperance.  'The  sentence  might  be  con- 
sidered severe.'  nays  his  brother;  'it  could  not  l<e 
said  to  lie  unjust."  Cnhappily  it  ruined  his  life, 
crushed  his  spirit,  and  made  recovery  impossible. 
With  £300  given  him  by  the  college,  Hartlev  sjient 
the  next  two  years  in  Ijondon,  then  tried  for  four 
or  five  years  taking  pupils  at  Ambleside,  occasion- 
ally writing  for  Bluvkvxxxfs  Magazine,  next  lived 
some  time  at  Grasmere,  and  then  went  to  live  at 
Leeds  with  one  Ilingley,  a  publisher,  for  whom  he 
agreed  to  write  a  biographical  work  on  the  wort  hies 
of  I<ancashire  ami  Yorkshire.  Of  these  but  thirteen 
lives  had  already  been  written  when  Uingley  failed. 
These  were  published  under  the  titles  of  liioqraphia 
liurmltu  (1833)  and  of  Worth**  of  YorUh\rt  and 
LanrtuJiire.  (1836).  Bingley  also  printed  a  small 
volume  of  his  poems  in  1833.  Hartley  next 
returned  to  (irasmcre,  the  only  remaining  inter- 
ruptions to  his  ordinary  life  l>eing  two  short  and 
not  unsuccessful  intervals  of  teaching  at  Sedhergh 
grammar-school.  His  father,  who  died  in  1834, 
made  a  special  provision  for  him  in  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  and  his  mother's  death  in  1845  made  him 
by  an  annuity  completely  independent.  He  con- 
tinued to  write  poetry,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Mas- 
singer  for  an  edition  projected  by  Moxon.  His  days 
were  spent  in  fitful  study,  lonely  reverie,  and  wan- 
derings over  the  Lake  Country,  with,  unhappily, 
occasional  lapses  into  intemperance.  The  dales- 
men everywhere  treated  '  Poet  Hartley.'  with  a 
singularly  affectionate  respect,  not  without  a  kind 
of  awe  at  his  eerie  appearance,  his  abstracted  air, 
his  small  stature,  prematurely  white  hair,  and 
gentle  manners.  He  loved  children  and  animals, 
and  was  fondly  loved  by  them  in  return.  He  died 
6th  January  1840,  and  was  buried  beside  what  was 
soon  to  lie  Wordsworth's  grave. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry  falls  short  of  the 
great,  but  sometimes  approaches  it,  and  even 
nearly.  It  is  graceful,  tender,  and  sincere,  per- 
vaded throughout  with  a  charm  of  a  nature  rare  and 
almost  unique,  alternately  wise  and  playful,  and 
often  perfect  in  the  expression  of  ttie  thoughts 
it  has  to  convey.  He  is  greatest  in  the  sonnet — 
a  form  which  seems  exactly  to  have  been  the 
measure  of  his  powers,  or*  rather  of  the  fitful 
periods  of  his  poetic  passion.  Leonard  and  8<tsnny 
a  narrative  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  Promtt/teiu, 
a  dramatic  fragment,  are  the  only  poems  of  any 
length.  His  r'oemx  were  collected  by  his  brother 
Derwent,  with  a  Memoir  (2  vols.  1851);  also  his 
E**ay*  and  Marginalia  (2  vols.  1851 ). 

■  Coleridge,  Lord.  John  Duke  Coleridge  (eldest 
' '  son  of  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  great  poet's 
nephew,  and  himself  the  biographer  of  Kehle )  was 
liorn  in  1821,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  was  for  some 
years  leader  of  the  western  circuit.  Appointed 
recorder  of  Portsmouth  in  1855,  he  took  silk  in 
1861,  and  from  1865  to  1873  represented  Exeter  in 
parliament.  He  was  successively  Solicitor-general 
(1868),  Attorney-general  (1871),  Chief-justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  (1873),  and  (1880),  Lord  Chief- 
justice.  An  occasional  contributor  to  the  reviews, 
and  a  man  of  exceptional  culture  and  polishes! 
eloquence,  he  died  14th  June  1894. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  was  born  at 
Ottery  StMary,  Devonshire,  October  21,  1772, 
where  his  father  was  vicar,  and  master  of  the 
grammar  achooL     He  was  the  youngest  of  ten 


children  of  his  father's  second  marriage.  A  singu- 
larly precocious  child,  he  had  read  the  Arabutn 
NighU  in  his  fourth  year ;  but  he  said  of  himself, 
'  1  never  thought  as  a  child.'  On  his  father's  death 
he  was  sent,  in  his  ninth  year,  to  be  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  he  had  Charles  Lamb  for 
a  school  coni]>anion.  He  was  poorly  fed,  and  badly 
taught ;  but  he  plunged  with  eagerness  into  a  whole 
library  of  literature,  and  read  Homer  and  Virgil 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it  Remaining  at  Christ  s 
i  for  eight  years,  he  Iwcame  head  of  the  school,  and 
I  showed  a  remarkable  capacity  for  assimilating  all 
sort*  of  knowledge.  He  was  a  mental  rover  from 
his  lioyhood  on  wants,  with  a  very  miscellaneous 
intellectual  appetite.  At  school  he  translated  the 
hymns  of  Synesius,  studied  works  on  medicine  in 
Latin,  on  metaphysics  in  (ireek,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  sister  of  one  of  his  companions.  His  last 
vears  at  school,  however,  were  years  of  suffering. 
He  used  to  bathe  in  the  New"  Kiver,  plunging 
into  the  water  with  his  clothes  on,  and  after  a 
swim,  resumed  his  games,  or  returned  to  his  hooks, 
without  changing  liis  garments.  The  inevitable 
result  was  rheumatic  fever  and  other  ailments. 
While  at  school  he  had  a  passing  attraction 
not  only  to  his  schoolmate's  sister,  but  to  the 
shoemaker's  craft.  This  was  a  short-lived  fancy  ; 
and  in  October  1701  he  passed  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  a  few  months  after  Wordsworth  had 
taken  his  RA.  degree,  and  left  the  university. 
During  his  first  year  at  college  he  did  good  work  in 
classics,  ami  liecame  one  of  four  selected  candidates 
for  the  Craven  scholarship  in  1703  ;  but  his  lient 
not  being  mathematical,  and  having  little  chance 
of  winning  the  chancellor's  medal,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  general  literature.  He  also  became  inter- 
ested in  politics,  took  a  strong  position  on  the 
Liberal  side,  and  won  distinction,  even  thus  early, 
as  a  marvellous  talker.  He  got  into  difficulties 
in  Cambridge,  through  extravagance  in  furnishing 
his  rooms,  became  depressed,  and  in  a  panic  tied  to 
London,  where  he  enlisted  in  the  1 5th  Dragoons, 
under  the  name  of  Silas  Tomky ns  Comberbach  <  a 
name  assumed  to  conceal  and  yet  reveal  his  identity 
as  S.  T.  C).  He  never  could  learn,  however,  how 
to  manage  a  horse,  never  rose  out  of  the  awkward 
squad  ;  and  a  chance  accident  disclosing  his  know- 
ledge of  classics,  led  to  his  discovery  by  his  friends, 
and  to  his  being  bought  out  of  the  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  summer  term,  he  went  from  Cambridge 
to  Oxford  ;  and  there,  at  lialliol  College,  he  for  the 
first  time  met  Southev.  In  July  he  took  a  pedes- 
trian tour  in  North  Wales,  after  which  he  went  to 
Rristol,  and  there  again  met  both  with  Southey 
and  with  Rol»ert  Lovell,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
just  married  a  Miss  Fricker,  to  whose  sister  (  Edith) 
Southey  had  engaged  himself.  Coleridge  at  once 
followed  his  example,  and  became  engaged  to 
another  sister  ( Sara ) ;  and  amongst  them  they 
formed  the  Quixotic  plan  of  emigration  to  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  in  America,  where  they  were  to 
form  a  '  Pantisocracy  ' — an  ideal  community  on  the 
principles  of  Communism.  Two  hours  of  daily 
labour  were  to  suffice  for  providing  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  rest  of  their  time  being  devoted  to  intel- 
lectual work  and  social  converse.  They  were  to 
have  all  things  in  common  ;  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
exfieriment,  were  to  bring  in  a  golden  age,  for 
themselves  and  others.  It  was  a  dream ;  and  it 
passed,  as  dreams  do. 

Coleridge  had  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a 
degree.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1704  he  went  up  to 
London,  and  there  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Lamb.  Hut  in  December  he  was  brought  back  to 
Rristol  by  Southey,  who  feared  he  might  come 
under  some  new  fascination  in  the  metropolis.  He 
had  to  find  the  means  of  livelihood,  not  on  the 
Susquehanna,  but  in  the  west  of  England  ;  and 
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he  liegan  a  course  of  miscellaneous  lecturing  on 
literary-  and  political  subjects.  It  was  now  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Cottle,  the 
Bristol  bookseller,  who  became  so  kind  a  friend. 
Cottle  offered  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems  for 
him,  giving  him  thirty  guineas  for  the  copyright ; 
and,  vexed  at  his  delay  in  completing  the  volume, 
subsequently  offered  him  a  guinea  for  every  hundred 
lines  of  verse  he  would  write,  after  this  liret  volume 
was  printed.  With  this  promise,  and  what  he 
thought  provision  for  life,  he  ventured  to  marry ; 
and  in  October  1795  Sara  Flicker  became  Mrs 
Coleridge.  They  went  at  once  to  a  small  cottage, 
which  is  still  to*  be  seen  at  Clevedon  in  Somerset. 
Here,  however,  Coleridge  did  not  long  remain. 
We  lind  him  in  Bristol  in  December  getting  his 
first  volume  of  jioems  ready  for  the  press  (it  was 
published  in  April  1796),  and  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  start  a  weekly  journal  to  be  called 
the  watchman,  which  was*  to  contain  general 
news,  parliamentary  reports,  literary  intelligence, 
and  reviews.  In  fiis  efforts  to  float  this  journal 
he  went  north  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, &c,  to  procure  subscribers.  He  succeeded 
in  starting  it,  Cottle  being  the  publisher  ;  hut  it 
only  reached  its  tenth  number,  and  failed — the 
generous  publisher  bearing  all  the  loss.  Coleridge 
next  tried  the  experiment  of  preaching  in  the 
Unitarian  chapels  around  Bristol.  Cottle  gives 
an  account  of  his  appearance  in  one  of  these  at 
Bath  on  a  Sunday,  '  in  blue  coat  and  white  waist- 
coat,' to  discourse  on  the  com  laws  and  the  powder 
tax.  This  eccentricity  did  not  last.  Another 
friend,  and  a  somewhat  remarkable  man—Thomas 
Poole  of  Nether  Stowey— provided  him  with  a 
small  house  and  garden  in  the  village  of  Stowey ; 
and  there  Coleridge  went  to  live,  in  January  1797, 
with  his  wife  and  child  (whom  he  had  named 
Hartley,  from  his  admiration  for  the  philosophy  of 
David  Hartley ).  Poole  also  very  generously  raised 
a  sum  of  money  to  provide  an  annuity  for  his 
friend. 

Before  this  date  Coleridge  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Wordsworth.  In  the  early  spring  of  1796 
Wordsworth  went  up  to  Bristol  from  Kacedown  in 
Dorsetshire,  to  see  both  Coleridge  and  Southey ; 
and,  in  a  list  of  authors  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  drawn  up  by  Coleridge  in  March  of 
that  year,  Wordsworth's  name  occurs.  In  the 
following  year  Coleridge  went  down  from  Stowey 
to  Kacedown  to  return  the  visit.  As  late  as  1845 
Mrs  Wordsworth  gave  a  graphic  account  to  Sam 
Coleridge  of  her  father's  'leaping  over  a  gate,  and 
bounding  down  a  pathless  Held  on  this  first  visit 
to  Kacedown.  In  July  1797  the  Wordsworth* 
moved  from  Kacedown  to  Alfoxden,  partly  to  be 
nearer  Coleridge  ;  and  during  that  winter— which 
William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth  spent  in  Somer- 
set— Coleridge  was  their  almost  daily  companion, 
roaming  the  woods  and  coomlw  of  the  Ouantocks 
with  them,  or  siwndiiig  the  night  at  Alfoxden. 
Wordsworth  ami  he  discussed  together  the  prin- 
ciples of  poetry,  and  planned  a  joint  volume  of 
verse  to  illustrate  these  principles ;  Wordsworth 
undertaking  to  invest  commonplace  themes  with 
an  imaginative  interest,  by  disclosing  what  under- 
lay them :  and  Coleridge  taking  supernatural  or 
romantic  incidents,  humanising  the  stories  so  as  to 
give  new  life  to  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Lyrical  lialtad.i,  the  little  volume  which  more  than 
any  other  marked  a  new  departure  in  poetical 
literature  at  the  beginning  ot  the  19th  century. 
To  it  Coleridge  contributed  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
The  book  was  published  in  1798. 

This  meeting  of  Coleridge  anil  Wordsworth  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  conjunctions  of  genius 
in  the  literary  history  of  England,  and  the  days 
they  spent  together  in  Somerset  were  perhaps  the 


most  joyous  in  their  lives.  While  living  at  Nether 
Stowey,  Coleridge  kept  up  the  practice  of  occasional 
preaching ;  and  '  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  his 
going  into  the  ministry,'  another  admiring  friend, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  sent  him  a  draft  for  £100.  He 
returned  it  to  the  donor ;  but,  soon  afterwards, 
Coleridge  accepted  an  annuity  of  £150  from  the 
brothers  Wedgwood,  given  to  him  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  devote  his  life  wholly  to  poetry 
and  philosophy.  In  1798  he  started  with  the 
Wordsworth*  for  Ciermany,  crossing  from  Yar- 
mouth to  Hamburg  ;  and  while  Wordsworth  went 
to  Coslar,  Coleridge  proceeded  to  Katzeburg,  to 
study  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country. 
He  moved  on  to  Gottingen  in  January  1799.  An 
interesting  picture  of  his  life  in  Germany  is  given 
in  Satyrane  s  Letters.  He  returned  to  England  in 
June ;  in  August  we  find  him  at  Stowey  ;  and  in 
September  in  Yorkshire  with  the  Wordsworth*. 
They  hail  some  idea  of  settling  together,  to  renew 
the  fellowship  of  the  Quantock  days.  On  the 
approach  of  winter,  however,  Coleridge  went  up  to 
London,  and  there  translated  WullcnuUin,  one  of 
the  !>est  bite  of  work  he  ever  did.  He  now  made 
fresh  attempts  at  journalism,  ami  wrote  both  prose 
and  verse  for  the  Morninq  Post ;  but,  while  some 
of  his  articles  were  admirable,  he  was  such  an 
irregular  contributor,  that  his  connection  with  the 
Po»t  lasted  only  for  a  few  months.  In  July  he 
went  north  to  Keswick,  and  took  up  his  resilience 
at  Greta  Hall,  which  Southey  also  made  his  home 
in  1803.  At  Keswick  he  continued  his  poetic  work, 
and  wrote  the  second  part  of  ChrUtabel.  The 
Wordswortlis  had  now  been  settled  for  some  time 
at  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere,  and  there  Coleridge  was 
their  frequent  guest.  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  Gras- 
mere journal  (ed.  Knight,  1897)  is  full  of  allusions 
to  his  visits,  and  to  the  wonderful  friendship  of  these 
days— a  friendship  immortalised  in  her  brother's 
Stanzas  written  tn  a  pocket  copy  of  Thomson  u 
Castle  of  Indolence.  But  during  the  years  he  spent 
at  Keswick,  Coleridge  came  under  the  influence  of 
what  was  henceforward  to  be  the  very  curse  of  his 
life.  His  health  hail  never  beeu  robust;  rheuma- 
tism and  neuralgia  had  tortured  him  ;  and,  becom- 
ing his  own  doctor,  he  had  recourse  to  the  anodyne 
of  opium.  Little  by  little  the  habit  grew,  and  the 
'Kendal  black  drop'  at  length  enslaved  him.  It 
injured  his  constitution  nnd  killed  his  imagination; 
it  enfeebled  his  will  and  destroyed  his  sense  of 
truth  and  honour.  Few  things  in  literature  are  so 
pathetic  as  his  own  lament  over  the  deterioration 
of  his  nature,  in  his  Dejection,  an  Ode.  The  details 
of  this  malady,  and  what  it  led  to,  have  not  yet 
been  fully  told. 

Charles  Lamb  came  to  visit  him  at  Keswick  in 
1802.  In  1803  he  started  with  the  Wordswortlis,  on 
their  memorable  Scottish  tour ;  but  left  them  in  a 
fortnight,  and  did  wonderful  feats  of  walking  alone 
He  now  thought  of  many  plans  for  the  recovery  of 
health,  which  were  really  but  plans  to  flee  from 
his  own  shadow.  The  frugal  Wordsworth  forced 
him  to  accept  a  loan  of  £100.  He  was  liefriended 
by  others,  and  he  sailed  for  Malta  in  April  1804. 
There  he  became  secretary  to  the  governor,  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  an  office  for  which  he  was  entirely 
mtstiited.  His  letters  from  abroad  were  hypochon- 
driacal, valetudinarian,  and  sad  in  many  ways. 
From  Malta  he  went  to  Sicily,  to  Naples,  and  to 
Home  ;  but  he  had  to  leave  Italy  with  some  abrupt- 
ness, an  order,  it  is  said,  having  been  issued  by 
Napoleon  for  Ids  arrest,  on  the  ground  of  some 
republican  utterances  years  before ;  and  the  vessel 
in  which  he  sailed  being  chased  by  a  French  cruiser, 
he  threw  all  his  papers  ( which  included  many  of 
Wordsworth's  poems)  overboard.  In  August  1806 
he  returned  to  England.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
trace  his  subsequent  wanderings  to  and  fro,  from 
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London  to  Keswick,  to  Penrith,  to  Coleorton,  to 
Bristol,  and  to  Bridgwater.  At  London  he  began 
what  might  have  been  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  but  the  experi- 
ment failed,  for  the  same  cause  as  previous  ones 
had  failed.  He  next  thought  of  a  fresh  venture  in 
journalism,  and  projected  a  new  weekly  paper.  The 
Friend,  for  which  he  got  a  number  ofsubscrilwrs. 
It  was  printed  at  Penrith  at  his  own  expense.  The 
Wordsworths  took  him  into  their  house  at  Allan 
Bank,  Grasmerc,  for  the  winter^  and  while  Coleridge 
wrote  most  of  the  papers  for  The  Friend  himself, 
Wordsworth  supplied  him  with  some  of  the  articles, 
and  Sarah  Hutchinson  transcribed  them  week  by 
week  for  the  press.  The  paper  lived  from  August 
1800  to  March  1810.  The  habit  of  opium-eating, 
which  had  now  obtained  a  fatal  ascendency,  could 
not  be  hidden  from  his  friends ;  and  at  this  junc- 
ture the  Wordsworths,  with  the  greatest  delicacy, 
tried  their  utmost  to  help  and  to  befriend  him. 
They  were  misunderstood.  He  went  up  to  London 
in  1810,  and  a  strange  cloud  (the  full  story  of  which 
has  yet  to  be  told)  obscured  for  a  time  the  old 
relationship  between  the  households.  A  partial 
estrangement  lasted  for  some  years,  but  was  at 
length  overcome  by  the  friendly  offices  of  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson. 

During  Coleridge's  later  years  in  London  he 
lived  for  four  years  with  an  old  Bristol  friend, 
John  Morgan,  at  Hammersmith.  He  first  tried  the 
experiment  of  lecturing  on  Shakesiteare.  Occa- 
sionally his  appearances  were  brilliant ;  more 
usually  they  were  absolute  failures.  His  conversa- 
tional powers,  however,  seem  to  have  increased, 
while  his  success  as  a  lecturer  diminished.  All  his 
life  he  hail  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  gifts  freely 
from  such  friends  as  the  Beaumonta,  and  the 
Wedgwoods,  from  Stuart,  and  Wordsworth,  and 
De  Qui  nee  v ;  and  though  he  occasionally  did 
generous  things  to  others,  his  neglect  of  the  primal 
duties  to  his  own  family  put  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  tie  that  bound  these  friends  to  him. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Highgate  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Gillman,  whose  kind- 
ness and  consideration  were  unbounded.  Though  a 
wreck  of  his  former  self,  the  baleful  opium -habit 
lessened,  as  Coleridge  grew  older,  and  he  was  able 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  writing.  Some 
of  his  best  prose  work  was  written  at  Highgate. 
Though  a  dreamy  and  often  unintelligible  sage,  he 
became  a  sort  of  oracle  to  a  circle  of  enthusiastic 
admirers  that  gathered  round  him,  and  he  com- 
pletely fascinated  the  young  men,  who  made  their 
weekly  pilgrimages  to  <  oilman's  house  to  hear  him 
talk.  As  the  years  went  on,  his  health  somewhat 
unproved,  and  he  was  even  able  to  make  occasional 
visit**.  In  1829  he  took  a  short  tour  with  the 
Wordsworths,  accompanying  the  poet  and  his 
'laughter  to  the  Rhine.  Trie  died  on  the  23d  July 
1834,  and  was  buried  at  Highgate. 

As  a  Poet,  Critic,  and  Philosopher  (the  three 
functions  having  l»een  combined  by  Coleridge  as 
they  had  never  lieen  by  any  previous  Englishman) 
he  was  certainly  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  firmament  of  letters.  For  originality,  insight, 
grace,  musicalncss.deft  subtlety  of  thought,  natural- 
ness and  charm  of  diction,  he  had  only  one  rival 
amongst  the  poets  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  true 
there  have  Iron  greater  pjsits  in  England,  but  there 
has  been  no  greater  poetical  critic  in  British  litera- 
ture. Coleridge  was  a  critic  of  poet*  (and  the  poets 
have,  as  a  rule,  lieen  the  best  critics  of  each  other ). 
As  yet  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  literary  revival 
which  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  inaugurated 
that  is  sujK-rior  to  what  the  former  wrote  in  his 
Biwjranhia  Literaria ;  and  he  was  a  philosophical 
critic,  oecause  he  was  a  philosopher  amongst  the 
poet*.    He  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  a  new 


era  by  his  poetic  idealism,  and  by  introducing  the 
spirit  of  Plato  alike  into  his  poetry  and  his  literary 
criticism.  As  a  philosopher,  however,  he  does  not 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  He  was  too  miscel- 
laneous, too  assimilative,  and  his  intellect  too 
meteoric  and  vagrant  for  speculative  originality  of 
the  highest  order.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  of  critics.  Though  not  profoundly 
learned,  he  was  very  widely  read  ;  and  he  did  more  to 
leaven  English  philosophy,  literature,  and  theology 
with  the  depth  and  the  free  spirit  of  Germany, 
than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  He  vitalised 
whatever  he  discussed  ;  and  his  writings  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  kindle  successive  generations,  and 
to  fascinate  them,  even  while  they  fail  to  convince. 

Coleridge's  most  important  works  are  :  Poem*  ( 1870) ; 
Watlenttein  (1800);    The  Friend  (1809-10);  Remorse 

1  (1813);  Christabel,  Kubla  Khan,  Ac.  (1816);  The  States- 
man'* Manual  (1816);  Sibylline  Lea  re*  (1817);  Bio- 
grnphm  Literaria  (1817);  Aid*  to  Rrfieeti"n  (18J5). 
Posthumously  published — four  volumes  of  Literary 
/,•'  .  mi.  ■  ■;  1836  38  i  ;  CorifersioH*  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit 
( 1840) ;  Asm//  on  Method  ( 1845). 

'1  he  chief  authorities  in  reference  to  Colt-ridge  are 
Letter*,  Conctraation*,  and  Recollection*,  by  Allsop  ( 1836 ) ; 
Cottle's  Early  Recollection*  (1837);  Gillrusn's  Life 
(1838);  Coleridge's  Letter*  to  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Beaumont  ( 1886) ;  Mrs  >Sandford's  Thoma*  Poole  and  hit 
Frieml*  (1889);  the  Hiographia  Literaria  (1817);  De 
Quincey's '  S.  T.  Coleridge,  m  hm  Recollection*  of  the  Lake* 

|  ( 1HT.7 ) ;  Elua  MeteyardYs  Group  of  Englishmen,  1795-1815 
( 1871 ) ;  the  Memoirs  of  Wordsworth  ( 1851 ) ;  ^outhey's 
/."'•  and  Correspondence  ( 1800 ) ;  Lamb's  Letter*  ( 1888 ) , 
Mr  Traill's  Coleridge  (1884);  Brandt's  S.  T.  Coleridge 
and  the  English  Romantic  School  ( 1882) ;  the  short  lives 
hy  Traill  ( 1884 )  and  Hall  Oaine  ( 1887 ) ;  the  life  by  Dykes 
Campbell,  prefixed  to  his  admirable  edition  of  the  works 
( 1893;  separately  published  1894) ;  and  the  Letter*  edited 
by  Ernest  Coleridge  ( 1805). 

Coleridge,  Sara,  the  gifted  daughter  of  the 
great  Coleridge,  was  born,  23d  Decern  l>or  1802,  at 
Creta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  where  she  was  brought  up 
bySouthey.  Her  'depth  of  meditative  eye'  is  noticed 
by  Wordsworth  in  the  finest  lines  of  his  rather  poor 
poem,  the  Triad  (1828),  the  other  maidens  of  the 
group  being  Edith  Soutliey  and  Dora  Wordsworth. 
Sara  early  showed  remarkable  powers  of  mind, 
with  all  her  father's  leaning  towards  psychology 
and  abstract  thought.  At  twenty  she  published, 
to  aid  her  brother  Derwent's  college  expenses,  a 
translation  of  Martin  Dohrizhofer's  Latin  Account  of 
the.  A  biponc*  ( 1 784 ),  and  three  years  later  the  '  Loyal 
Servitor's'  memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  "in 
1829  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson  Cole- 
ridge,  and  on  his  death  in  1843  succeeded  him  in 
the  task  of  annotating  and  editing  her  father's 
writings.  Her  health  failed  early,  and  she  died 
3d  May  18.Y2.  Her  own  works  were  Pretty  Lessons 
for  Good  Children  ( 1834),  and  J'hantamtitm  < 1837), 
a  somewhat  remarkable  fairy-tale.  Her  Memoirs 
and  Letters  were  edited  by  her  daughter  in  1873. — 
Her  son,  Herbert  Coleridge,  born  in  1830,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College,  took  a  doublc- 
j  first  in  1832,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  hut  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  comparative  philology. 
I  Elected  a  member  of  the  Philological  Society  in 
|  1837,  he  threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  its 
ambitious  project  of  a  standard  English  dictionary, 
nnd  was  practically  editor  in  its  earlier  stages. 
His  own  works  were  a  Olossnrial  Index  to  the 
Printed  English  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury ( 1839),  and  an  excellent  essay  on  King  Arthur, 
printed  after  his  untimely  death'  (at  I^ondon,  23d 
April  1861 )  by  the  Philological  Society. 

<  ol<  roon,  the  largest  and  most  northerly 
branch  from  the  Kaveri,  flows  94  miles,  chiefly 
l>etween  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore,  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  two  weire  or 
dams,  the  anicuU,  constructed  in  1856. 
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Cole*,  Cowi>kr  PllII'I'S,  naval  architect,  lxirn  in 
Hampshire  in  1819,  early  entered  the  navy,  and 
uecaiue  lieutenant  in  1846  and  captain  in  1856. 
In  1855  he  constructed  a  gun-raft,  which  was 
favourably  reported  on  :  from  1856  he  was  engaged 
in  experiment*,  and  ultimately  produced  a  fonn  of 
turret  ship,  the  general  idea  of  which  had  probably 
occurred  to  him  independently,  although  its  de- 
velopment owed  much  to  the  invention  of  Ericsson 
(  ij.v.).  A  vessel  was  built  from  his  designs,  with 
little  more  than  6  feet  of  freeboard ;  it  was  com- 
missioned aa  the  Captain  early  in  1870,  and  on 
7th  September  turned  bottom  upwarda  in  a  gale, 
and  sank  off  Cape  Finisterre,  almost  all  on  board, 
including  Colea,  being  drowned, 
v    Coleseed.  See  Rape. 

V     ColeKbilL  a  inarket-town  of  Warwickshire,  10 
miles  EN  E.  of  Birmingham.    Pop.  of  parish,  2356. 

Colet,  John,  born  in  London  about  1467.  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  family  of  twenty-two.    His  father, 
Sir  Henry  Colet,  was  t  wice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Colet  studied  at  Oxford  with  the  view  of  entering  \ 
the  church,  and  aliout  1403  made  a  prolonged  visit  ] 
to  the  Continent,  travelling  through  France  into  ' 
Italy.    While  in  Italy  he  la-came  acquainted  with  ■ 
the  views  of  Savonarola,  which  subsequent  study 
and  experience  led  him  to  regard  with  increasing 
approval.    Having  returned  to  England  in  1490, 
and  been  ordained  priest,  be  delivered  at  Oxford  a  • 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  . 
attracted  great  attention,  his  principles  of  interpre-  ! 
tation  IteiiiK  *t  every  point  opposed  to  tlmae  of  the  ' 
scholastic  theologians.    In  1498  Erasmus  came  to  ! 
Oxford,  and  it  is  one  of  Colet's  chief  claims  to  I 
remembrance  that  he  powerfully  influenced  that 
scholar's  opinions  on  the  proper  methods  of  Scrip* 
ture  interpretation  and  on  the  value  of  the  scholas- 
tic philosophy.    In  1505  Colet  was  made  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  London,  and  in  this  office  still  continued  to 
deliver  lectures  on  different  hooks  of  Scripture, 
which  gave  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion. 
With  the  large  fortune  he  inherited  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Colet  founded  St  Paul's  School  (q.  v. ).  At 
this  school  153  scholars  were  received,  whose  educa- 
tion was  conducted  in  a  spirit  far  in  advance  of  the 
time.    On  account  of  Colet's  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him,  but 
Archbishop  Warham  refused    to  support  them. 
Colet  also  spoke  out  strongly  against  the  French 
wars  of  Henry  VIII.,  who, "nevertheless,  always 
treated  him  with  regard.     In  1518,  feeling  his 
end  approaching,  Colet  appointed   the  Mercers' 
Company  of  London  as  managers  of  his  school— a 
step  of  "decisive  importance,  as  it  was  the  first 
example  of  lay  management  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution.   He  died  of  dro|>sy,  16th  Septemlier  1519. 

Of  late  years  it  has  l*<en  conclusively  shown  that 
Colet  was  one  of  the  moat  striking  figures  of  his 
time  in  England.  He  was  not  n  great  scholar,  and 
he  left  no  writings  that  entitle  him  to  remem- 
brance ;  but  by  his  clear  view  of  the  urgent  need  of 
reform  in  the  church,  nnd  by  the  intensity  of  his 
religious  convictions,  he  gave  an  impulse  to  men 
like  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus,  which  influ- 
enced their  whole  life  work.  At  the  same  time, 
Colet.  though  an  anient  religious  reformer,  never 
entertained  the  thought  of  a  formal  rupture  with 
Rome.  His  foundation  of  St  Pauls  School,  and 
the  character  he  gave  to  that  inatitntion,  entitles 
him  to  an  eminent  place  among  educational  re- 
formers. See  Seebohm's  Oxford  lie  formers  (2d  ed. 
1869),  ami  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton  s  Life  of  Colet 
(1887). 

Colewort.   See  Cabbage. 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  American  statesman,  born 
•vt  New  York,  23d  March  1823,  removed  in  1836  to 
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Indiana,  where  in  1845  he  acquired  a  newspaper  at 
South  Bend,  which  he  made  the  most  influential 
Whig  journal  in  the  district.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Whig  conventions  of  1848  and  1852  ;  he  was 
returned  to  congress  in  1854  by  the  newly-formed 
Republican  party,  and  re-elected  until  1869,  being 
thrice  chosen  Speaker ;  and  in  1868  he  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  in  Grant's  first 
term.  Implicated,  apparently  unjimtly,  in  the 
Credit  Mohilier  charges  of  1873,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  political  retirement,  mak- 
ing public  ap|>earances  only  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, and  died  at  Maukato,  in  Minnesota,  13th 
January  1885.  See  his  Life  by  O.  J.  Hollister 
(New  York,  1886). 

Collbri.  See  Humming-bird. 

Colic  (Or.  colon,  'the  large  intestine;'  see 
Intestines),  a  name  employed  by  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Roman  physicians  to  denote  disease* 
attended  with  severe  pain  and  flatulent  distension 
of  the  alslomen,  without  diarrluea  or  looseness  of 
the  bowels.  The  disease  ( commonly  called  ffripes 
or  bellyacJie)  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  spas- 
modic in  character,  and  to  "be  de|>cndciit  upon 
irregular  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestines  :  ita  supposed  particular  connection  with 
the  colon,  or  largo  intestine,  however,  is  not 
usually  to  be  made  out  from  the  symptoms.  Pain- 
ful disorders  of  the  liowcls  are  very  frequent  in 
persons  who  are  not  attentive  to  the  regular 
evacuations,  especially  when  they  are  exposed  to 
cold  so  as  to  experience  chill  or  coldness  of  the 
feet,  which  will  often  suffice  to  bring  on  an  attack 
of  colic.  The  disease  is  usually  attended  with 
Constipation  (q.v.),  and  ceases  when  the  regular 
action  of  the  liowels  is  restored,  although  often  in 
this  case  the  operation  of  medicine  is  attended  by 
continued  pain  for  a  time.  Warm  fomentations  to 
the  alslomen  may  lie  employed  with  advantage, 
sometimes  medicated  with  opium,  or  decoction  of 
poppv -heads  ;  and  great  relief  is  commonly  experi- 
enced from  friction  with  a  warm  liniment,  such  aa 
opodeldoc,  or  the  soap  and  opium  liniment.  Pres- 
sure with  the  hand  over  the  painful  part  commonly 
diminishes  the  suffering  for  the  time  in  simple 
colic,  but  increases  it  in  more  serious  diseases. 
Warmth  to  the  feet,  and  the  recumbent  posture, 
are  also  to  be  recommended.  In  very  severe  or 
protracted  cases  opium  may  be  taken  internally. 
A  good  remedy  in  such  cases  is  a  full  dose  of 
castor-oil  (one  ounce  or  more  for  an  adult),  with 
30  or  35  drops  of  laudanum,  or  of  solution  of 
morphia.  (Opiates  should  not  lie  given  to  children 
except  under  medical  advice,  and  in  very  reduced 
doses.)  When  colic  resists  such  mild  and  simple 
remedies  as  the  above — when  it  is  accompanied  oy 
tenderness  of  the  bellv,  or  by  hard  swelling  in  any 
part  of  it— when  constipation  is  olwtinate,  or  vomit- 
ing is  present— when  there  is  feverishness,  or  ten- 
dency to  exhaustion — or  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  may  depend  on  any  other  cause  than 
the  mere  accumulation  of  the  products  of  digestion 
in  the  intestines,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking 
the  tieat  medical  assistance  that  can  l«e  procured ; 
for  colic  is  closely  allied  as  a  symptom  to  several 
very  severe  and  dangerous  diseases.  One  of  these 
complicated  forms  of  colic  is  termed  Ileus,  or  iliac 
passion  (fiom  the  idea  that  its  seat  was  in  the  small 
intestine— ileum ).  It  is  attended  with  obstruction 
of  the  bowels,  often  from  mechanical  twisting  or 
involution  of  one  part  with  another  ( hence  termed 
volvulus).  This  is,  of  course,  a  disease  of  extreme 
danger.  The  only  treatment  that  can  be  attempted 
without  medical  assistance  is  the  employment  of 
large  injections  by  the  lower  bowel,  and  opium  in 
moderate  and  repeated  doaes  (£  grain  to  1  grain,  or 
12  to  20  drops  of  laudanum)  by  the  mouth,  care- 
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fully  watched,  and  discontinued  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  narcotism  (see  OPIUM).  Colic  pains  are  also 
present  in  peritonitis  (see  Peritoneum),  another 
most  dangerous  form  of  disease  ;  and  they  form  one 
marked  symptom  of  the  slow  poisoning  by  lead, 
occasionally  observed  as  the  consequence  of  con- 
tamination of  drinking  water  by  leaden  cisterns,  &c. 
In  this  form  the  treatment  is  different  from  that 
of  simple  colic,  and  is  treated  of  in  the  article 
Lead,  under  Lead-poisoning. 

Collcny*  Caspar!)  DE,  one  of  the  greatest 
Frenchmen  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at 
ChAtillon-sur  Loing,  February  16,  1519.  At  the 
age  of  twentv-twn  lie  l>egan  his  career  as  a  soldier, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  which 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  carried  on  against  Spain. 
By  Henry  II.  he  wan  appointed  colonel-general  of 
the  French  infantry,  and  the  severe  system  of  dis- 
cipline he  introduced  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
art  of  war  in  the  16th  century.  In  155*2  he  was 
made  admiral  of  France,  though  he  never  com- 
manded on  the  sea  Hy  holding  the  town  of  St 
Quentin  ( 1557)  with  a  handful  of  men  for  seventeen 
days  against  the  army  of  Spain,  he  was  the  means 
of"  saving  his  country.  It  was  during  his  im- 
prisonment, after  the  capture  of  this  town,  that 
tie  embraced  the  views  of  the  Huguenots,  to  the 
furtherance  of  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  con- 
secrated. On  the  accession  of  Francis  II.  in  1559, 
the  Guises  became  all-powerful,  and  their  interest 
and  fanaticism  led  them  to  oppose  all  toleration  of 
the  Huguenots.  To  obtain  this  toleration,  how- 
ever, was  Coligny's  great  aim,  and  by  his  high 
character  and  nis  abilities  as  a  statesman  and 
general,  he  succeeded  in  conjunction  with  the 
heads  of  the  Hourbon  family  in  effecting  the 
treaty  known  as  the  'Pacification  of  Amlioise' 
(1563),  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  allowed 
freedom  of  worship.  This  concession  having 
been  gradually  withdrawn  by  the  nueen -mother, 
Catharine  de'  Medicis,  the  second  Huguenot  war 
broke  out  in  1567,  when,  on  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  Colony  was  appointed  general- 
issimo of  the  forces  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  Both  parties  having  grown 
wear)-  of  the  war,  peace  was  concluded  in  1570  on 
the  basis  of  the  treatv  of  Amboise,  mainly  through 
Coligny's  energy.  Catharine  de'  Medicis,  how- 
ever, attain  liecoming  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  especially  at  the  ascendency 
of  Coligny  over  the  young  king,' Charles  IX.,  deter- 
mined Tjy  one  desperate  stroke  to  regain  her  power. 
In  1572,'a  numerous  body  of  the  Huguenot  nobles 
having  been  drawn  to  Paris  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  the 
king,  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  took  place, 
when  Coligny  was  murdered  in  his  bed,  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  street  by  Henry  of  Guise  and 
his  followers. 

In  his  personal  character  Colignv  was  one  of  the 
noblest  h  ranchmen  of  his  time.  His  religions  zeal 
was  purely  disinterested,  and  he  had  deeply  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  his  country.  His  great  aim 
was  to  make  the  Huguenots  a  national  party,  and 
by  their  enthusiasm  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Spain, 
who  he  saw  was  bent  on  supremacy  in  western 
Eurofte.  Had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer  the 
history  of  French  Protestantism  would  have  l>een 
different.  Coligny's  wide  views  are  further  seen  in 
his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  found  Protestant 
colonies  in  Brazil  and  North  America.  See  his 
Life  by  Blackburn  (2  vols.  Phila.  1869).  Bender 
(Kng.  tmn».  1884),  Delaborde  (3  vols.  Paris,  1880), 
and  Mari  ks  (Stuttg.  1892). 

Coll  nta,  a  Mexican  state  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
with  an  area  of  2694  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  (1882)  of 
72,591.    The  soil  is  very  fertile,  the  climate  warm  ; 


large  quantities  of  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  cotton  are  grown.  The  capital,  Colima, 
1450  feet  above  the  sea,  alsiut  40  miles  KNK.  of 
the  port  of  Manzanillo,  is  regularly  built,  with 
narrow  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  has 
several  lar«e  cotton  factories.  Pop.  ( 1895)  18.977. 
Beyond  the  state  frontier,  about  35  miles  NE.  of 
the  capital,  rises  the  volcano  of  Colima  (12,750 
feet),  which  burst  out  in  June  1869. 

Colin.   See  Virginian  Quail. 

Coliseum.  See  Amphitheatre.  .  v 

Coll.  one  of  the  Argyllshire  Hebrides,  16  miles 
W.  of  Toliermory  in  Mull.  It  is  13  miles  long,  I  to 
3J  broad,  and  30  sq.  in.  in  area  It  nowhere 
exceeds  326  feet  in  height ;  mica  slate  is  the  pre- 
dominant nick  ;  and  more  than  a  thinl  of  the  sur- 
face is  cultivated  or  in  pasture.  Pop.  ( 1801 )  1 162  ; 
(1881)643;  (1891)522. 

Collar-bone*  or  Clavicle  (q.v.),  is  in  man, 
as  in  most  mammals,  the  only  ltone  directly  con-  -\ 
necting  the  upper  extremity  with  the  skeleton  of 
the  trunk.  It  is  consequently  very  often  broken, 
more  often  than  any  other  bone  except  perhaps 
the  radius.  Under  pnqier  treatment,  in  children 
sometimes  even  without  treatment,  it  readily  re- 
unites without  any  impairment  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  limb.  But*  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
such  exact  adjustment  that  no  irregularity  of  the 
surface  of  the  bone  will  remain  ;  and  as  it  lies 
close  under  the  skin,  the  resulting  deformity  is 
often  visible. 

Collateral.  Sec  Consanguinity,  Succes- 
sion. Collateral  Security  is  an  additional  and 
se|»arate  security  for  the  performance  of  an  obliga- 
tion. 

Collation.   See  Benefice. 

Col'le\  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Elsa,  24  miles 
SSW.  of  Florence.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and 
castle.    Pop.  5090. 

Collect,  a  short  form  of  prayer,  peculiar  to  the 
liturgies  of  the  Western  Church.  It  consists  of  a 
single  sentence,  conveying  one  main  petition,  which 
is  based  on  an  attribute  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
opening  invocation,  and  closing  with  an  ascription 
of  praise  or  a  pleading  of  the  merits  of  Christ. 
Thus  much  for  the  structure  of  these  prayers,  which, 
whether  in  Latin  or  English,  may  be  described, 
alike  from  their  noble  rhythmical  harmony  and  from 
their  pathos  und  devout  simple  earnestness,  as 
models  of  liturgical  petitions;  the  etymology  of 
their  name  is  more  iiitlicult  to  determine,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  Latin  colligcir,  'to 
collect.'  According  to  some,  the  prayer  was  so 
called  because,  as  in  the  English  Prayer-book,  it 
collects  or  condenses  the  teachings  of  the  epistle 
ami  gospel  for  the  day ;  but  this  explanation 
applies  only  to  the  class  of  specin)  collects.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  the  term  implies  that  the  prayer 
collects  anil  sums  up  all  the  previous  petitions,  or 
gathers  and  offers  up  in  one  comprehensive  form  all 
the  spoken  and  unspoken  petitions  of  the  people. 
Both  these  derivations  are  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions, and  neither  has  any  historical  basis ;  the 
most  probable  view  is  that  which  traces  the  name 
to  the  citllfrift,  or  assembly  of  the  people  for  divine 
service,  at  which  certain  prayers  \orutione*  ad  col- 
tectum  )  were  said,  distinct  from  the  later  prayers  of 
the  mass  {onttiune*  ad  tnixmni).  Of  the  collects 
used  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Chureh  of  England,  some, 
including  most  o{  those  for  saints'  days — since  the 
old  collects  were  mainly  prayers  for  the  saints' 
intercession — were  composed  at  the  Reformation, 
or  even  later  ;  but  most,  taken  from  the  old  Roman 
Missal,  are  derived  from  the  Sacrameiitarics  of 
Popes  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory-  (5th  and  6th 
centuries).     The  remoter  source  of  the  weekly 
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collects  Freeman  finds  in  the  hymns  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  founded  on  the  gospels,  of  which  these  col- 
lects would  thus  he  the  'very  quintessence.'  In 
the  English  Prayer-hook,  for  every  Sunday  there  is 
a  proper  collect,  with  corresponding  epistle  and 
gospel ;  and  this  collect  stands  for  every  day  in  the 
following  week,  except  in  the  case  of  festivals  and 
their  eves  or  vigils,  which  have  collects  of  their 
own.  Good  Friday  alone  has  three  collects ;  and 
during  Advent  and  Lent  tho  collect  for  the  first  day 
of  the  season  is  repeated  after  the  collect  for  the 
week. 

Collections  at  Chnrehe*.  The  collections 
which  arc  still  made  at  all  churches  in  Scotland- 
cither  at  the  church-doors  before  the  service,  or  in 
the  church  after  it — were,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  the  principal  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  The  proceeds  of  these  collections  were 
originally  under  the  control  of  the  kirk-session,  and 
remain  so  under  certain  restrictions.  By  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Privy-council  in  1693*.  it  was 
ordered  that  one-half  of  the  sums  so  collected,  and 
of  dues  received  by  the  kirk-session,  be  paid  over 
into  the  general  fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
The  other  half  has  generally  been  applied  for  the 
relief  of  sudden  or  temporary  distress.  The  kirk- 
session  may  be  called  u|>on  by  any  single  heritor  to 
account  for  its  management  of  this  remaining  half. 
By  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  1845,  it  is  enacted 
that  in  all  parishes  in  which  it  has  been  agreed  that 
an  assessment  shall  lie  levied  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  all  moneys  arising  from  the  ordinary  church 
collections  shall  in  future  )>elong  to,  and  be  at  the 
disposal  of,  the  kirk-session  ;  provided,  however, 
that  they  shall  be  applied  to  no  purposes  other 
than  those  to  which  they  were,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
legally  applicable  liefore  the  date  of  the  act.  A 
power  is  reserved  to  the  heritors  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  kirk-session,  ami  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  the  collections  are  applied  ; 
and  the  session-clerk  is  enjoined  to  report  annually 
a-»  to  the  application  of  the  moneys,  to  the  Board  of 
Supervision.  The  collections  made  at  Dissenting 
meeting-houses,  under  which  denomination  Episco- 
pal cha|iels  are  included,  are  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  congregations,  and  do  not  form  part  of  the 
poor's  funds.  The  making  of  a  collection  is  properly 
the  province  of  the  minister  and  elders ;  but  when 
they  neglect  the  duty  the  heritors  have  l»een  in  use 
to  perforin  it.  See  Black's  Parochial  Ecclesiastical 
Law  of  Scotland  (1888),  p.  145. 

In  England  there  are  no  regular  collections  at 
churches  as  in  Scotland.  The  alms  collected  in 
chapels,  as  well  as  in  parish  churches,  during  the 
reading  of  the  offertory,  are  declared  by  the  rubric 
to  lie  at  the  dis|iosal  of  the  incumbent  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish,  and  not  of  the  minister  or 
proprietor  of  the  chapel.  If  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  disagree  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  alms,  they  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  ordinary 
shall  appoint. 

^  Collectivism  is  a  word  of  recent  origin,  in- 
tended to  express  the  central  idea  in  the  economic 
theory  of  socialism,  that  industry  should  lie  carried 
on  with  a  collective  capital.  It  means  that  capital 
should  not  lie  owned  and  controlled  by  individuals, 
but  by  groups  of  associated  workers,  that  it  should 
l)e  the  joint  property  of  the  community  or  other 
form  of  social  organisation.  Its  exact  meaning 
depends  very  much  on  the  form  of  socialism  with 
which  the  principle  is  connected.    See  Socialism. 

College  (I*at.  collegium,  'a  collection  or  assem- 
blage'). In  its  Roman  signification,  a  college 
signified  any  association  of  persons  for  a  specific 
purptse,  and  was  in  many  cases  practically  what 
we  call  a  corporation.  It  required  also  to  be  incor- 
porated by  some  sort  of  public  authority,  springing 


either  from  the  senate  or  the  emperor.  A  college 
could  not  consist  of  fewer  than  three  persona, 
according  to  the  well-known  maxim,  '  three  make  a 
college'  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  1.  85).  Some  of  these 
colleges  were  for  purely  mercantile  purposes,  but 
there  were  others  which  had  religious  objects  in 
view,  such  as  the  colleges  of  pontihees  and  augurs, 
&c,  and  some  were  political,  as  the  colleges  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  plena.  With  us,  a  college  is  an  in- 
corporation, company,  or  society  of  persons  joined 
ther  generally  for  literary  or  scientific  purposes, 
frequently  possessing  peculiar  or  exclusive 
privileges.  See  Physicians  (College  of),  Si*r- 
geons  {  Coll  eg  k  of).  Heralds'  College.  Very 
often  in  England  a  college  is  an  endowed  institution 
connected  with  a  university,  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  learning.  In  this  relation  a  college 
is  a  sub-corporation — i.e.  a  memlier  of  the  body 
known  as  the  university.  For  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  college  in  this  sense,  see  Universities, 
Oxford,  Cambridge.  In  Scotland  and  in  America 
the  distinction  lietween  the  college  as  the  meml>er 
and  the  university  as  the  body  has  been  lost  sight 
of :  and  we  consequently  hear  of  colleges  granting 
degrees,  a  function  which  in  the  English  and  in  the 
original  European  view  of  the  matter  lielonged  ex- 
clusively to  the  university.  Where  there  is  but  one 
college  in  a  university,  as  is  the  case  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  universities,  the  two  bodies  are  of 
course  identical.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  prac- 
tically the  university.  Owens  College  is  a  branch 
of  the  Victoria  University.  University  College 
is  a  very  usual  name  for  recently  founded  institu- 
tions for  the  higher  learning  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Some  of  the  public  schools  are  colleges,  and 
many  secondary  schools  are  so  called.  Theological 
schools  often  hear  this  name,  which  is  sometimes 
given  to  a  hospital.  In  Germany  there  are  no 
colleges  in  the  English  sense.  In  France  the 
name  of  college  is  sometimes  given  to  the  local 
branches  of  the  University  of  France  (see  FRANCE); 
as  also  to  a  school,  corresponding,  however,  more 
to  the  Gymnasium  (q.v.)  of  Germany  than  to  the 

frrammar-school  of  this  country.  The  principal  col- 
eges  have  articles  nnder  special  heads ;  see  KING'S 
College,  University  College  (London). 

College  de  France,  originally  a  College  de 
Trois  iMngues  merely,  founded  by  Francis  I.  in  1530, 
is  now  a  very  im|Hirtaiit  educational  institution 
giving  instruction  over  a  very  wide  field  of  litera- 
ture, history,  and  science.  It  is  independent  of  the 
University  of  France  (q.v.),  is  directly  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  supported  by 
the  government.  As  in  the  Sorlionne  (q.v.),  the 
lectures  are  gratuitous  ;  and  for  the  most  part  are 
designed  to  attract  auditors  older  than  ordinary 
university  students.  The  college  comprises  two 
faculties,  one  literary,  one  scientific  ;  and  each  has 
alxmt  twenty  professors.  Amongst  the  professors 
have  l»een  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
and  scientists  in  France,  such  as  M.  Kenan,  M. 
Lahoulaye,  M.  Gaston  de  Paris,  in  the  literary 
department ;  and  M.  Brown-Scquard  in  the  science 
division.  Amongst  the  subjects  discussed  are 
political  economy,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  archae- 
ology, Arabic,  Slavonic  literature,  French  litera- 
ture; physiology,  anatomy,  and  embryology. 
College  of  Arms.  See  Herald. 
College  of  Jnstlee.  See  Court  of  Session. 
Collegiate  Churches-  so  called  from  having 
a  college  or  chapter,  consisting  of  a  dean  or 
provost  and  canons,  attached  to  them — date  from 
the  9th  century,  when  such  foundations  in  large 
towns  became  frequent.  Thev  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  he  exercises  visitorial  powers  over 
them.    There  were  about  ninety  collegiate  churches 
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in  England  and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  suppressed  or 
dissolved  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign  under  tne  Acts  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  followed  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  and  granted  the  hospitals, 
chantries,  and  colleges  to  the  crown.  Those  re- 
maining in  England  are  Westminster,  Windsor, 
Wolverhampton,  Haytesbury,  Middleham ;  also 
Brecon  in  Wales,  and  (Sal way  in  Ireland.  Ripon, 
Manchester,  and  Southwell  have  been  constituted 
the  cathedrals  of  new  dioceses.  Some  churches 
called  collegiate  (such  as  Beverley )  have  no  chapters. 
In  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  no  new  collegiate 
church  can  be  founded  without  the  sanction  of  the 
pope,  acting  on  the  favourable  report  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  necessary 
conditions  have  all  been  fulfilled,  such  as  suitable 
population  and  locality,  adequate  buildings,  suffi- 
cient endowments,  and  the  assent  of  the  diocesan 
bishop ;  while  a  priority  of  rank  in  their  class  is 
conceded  to  some  such  churches,  distinguished  by 
the  title  'eminent'  {nisi (frit's).  The  Jlutory  of 
Renfrewshire  (1886)  contains  a  very  full  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Castle- 
Semple,  founded  in  1504. 

-.  Collr  in  bo  la.  the  name  given  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  to  a  tribe  of  wingless  insects,  to  which  the 
Podura  (q.v.)  or  spring-tail  belongs;  though  he 
and  other  entomologists  question  their  chum  to 
be  called  insects. 

-j  CoIIey,  Sir  George,  major-general,  was  born 
in  1835,  and  in  1852  received  an  ensigncy  in  the  2d 
or  Queen's  Foot,  whose  headquarters,  then  in  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony,  he  joined  in  1854. 
He  was  a  border  magistrate  in  1857-58.  surveyed 
the  Trans-kei  country,  and  served  with  his  regiment 
in  China  in  1860.  He  was  then  for  some  years 
major  of  brigade  at  Plymouth,  and  a  professor  at 
the  Staff  College.  He  ably  managed  the  transport 
service  in  the  Ashonti  expedition,  and  in  1875  ac- 
companied Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  Natal,  where  he 
was  for  some  time  colonial  treasurer,  and  prepared 
a  valuable  report  and  map  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Swaziland.  From  1876  to  1880,  except  for  a  short 
period  of  service  as  chief  of  Wolseley  "s  staff  in  Zulu- 
land  and  the  Transvaal,  he  was  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Lytton,  then  viceroy  in  India.  Appointed 
governor  and  commander  in-chief  of  Natal  in  April 

1580,  he  commanded  his  small  force  against  the 
Boers  at  Laing's  Nek  and  Ingogo,  and  fell,  shot 
through  the  forehead  at  Majuha  Hill,  February  27, 

1581.  See  Life  by  Sir  W.  Butler  ( 1899 ). 

—  Collie.  The  origin  of  the  collie  is  somewhat 
olweure,  but  great  antiquity  is  claimed  for  it. 
Buflbn  has  gone  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  oldest 
known  breed  of  dogs,  an  opinion  not  now  generally 
entertained ;  though  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  ancients,  after  providing  a  clog  for  the 
chase,  next  turned  their  attention  to  obtaining  a 
guardian  for  their  Hocks.  For  many  years  collies 
were  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  until  their  good  isiint*  as  a  graceful 
and  intelligent  companion  attracting  more  atten- 
tion, they  were  taken  south  in  large  numbers,  and 
liecame  the  most  popular  breed  of  the  day.  Thanks 
to  judicious  breeding  and  a  large  expenditure  of 
money,  the  best  show  collies  arc  now  all  found  in 
England.  Tempted  by  the  demand  for  black-and- 
ton  dogs,  a  cross  with  the  Gordon  setter  was 
resorted  to,  producing  many  collies  with  the  flat 
ears  and  open  coat  of  the  setter,  a  cross  to  l>e 
avoided  at  all  costs.  In  judging  the  collie  the  fact 
fhouhl  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  meant  to  do 
work  in  all  weathers,  requiring  the  best  of  legs 
and  feet,  a  close  coat,  and  a  strong  active  body 
capable  of  great  speed  ;  and  that  a  long  and  lieautl- 
ful  coat,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  thick  under  coat, 


is  a  hindrance,  not  a  protection.  The  chief  points 
of  the  collie  are — head  long  and  sharp,  with 
bright,  keen  eyes,  set  rather  close  together,  and  a 
small  ear  drooping  slightly  at  the  tips;  back 
strong  and  muscular ;  legs  With  plenty  of  bone  and 
not  too  much  feather,  bare  below  the  hocks ;  feet 
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round  and  cat-like.  The  collie  should  have  a 
short  dense  under  coat  fitted  to  withstand  the 
severest  wet  or  cold,  with  a  long  and  beautiful 
outer-coat  springing  from  it ;  round  the  neck  this 
coat  develops  into  a  'ruff  or  'frill'  which  sticks 
out  in  front  and  on  each  side  to  a  great  length, 
adding  largely  to  the  dog's  beauty.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  told  of  the  collie,  who  from  his 
intimate  association  with  man  has  acquired  almost 
human  intelligence,  a  good  dog  being  able  to 
separate  the  sheep  under  his  care  from  those  of 
other  flocks.  The  collie  often  deteriorates  in  in- 
telligence when  kept  merely  as  a  companion  ;  he 
is  apt  to  get  cross-tempered,  a  fact  which  the 
shepherd  does  not  consider  a  fault,  as  it  prevents 
strangers  interfering  with  the  sheep.  But  when 
not  sjKjilt  no  dog  makes  such  an  agreeable  com- 
■union  as  the  collie,  as  his  instinct  is  to  at  Nu  ll 
nimself  to  one  person  to  whom  he  becomes  devoted. 

Collier*  Arthtr,  metaphysician,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  was  Intro  in  1680  at  Langford  Magna, 
Wiltshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  liecame  rector  of 
the  family  living  at  Langford  in  1704,  remaining 
there  till  his  death  in  1732.  At  Balliol  College, 
Collier  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Descartes 
and  Malebranche;  and  his  notable  book,  Claris 
Universalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  Iteiug  a 
Demonstration  of  the  Non- Existence  anil  Impossi- 
bility of  the  External  World  (which,  though  pub- 
lished in  1713.  was  written  ten  years  liefore),  coin- 
cides in  a  remarkable  way  with  Berkeley's  Theory 
of  Vision  ( published  1709).  He  was  a  High-Church- 
man, anil  wrote  also  A  Specimen  of  True  Philosophy 
(1730)  and  a  Logology  ( 1732). 

Collier.  Jeremy,  nonjuror  and  purifier  of  the 
English  stage,  was  ls»rn  at  Stow  cum  Quv,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  23d  September  1050.  His  father 
was  a  clerical  schoolmaster  at  Ipswich,  and  here 
and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  educated, 
graduating  B.A.  in  1672.  For  six  vears  he  was 
rector  of  Ampton,  near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and 
for  some  years  before  the  Revolution  he  was 
lecturer  at  Gray's  Inn.  His  reply  to  Dr  (Jilbcrt 
Burnet's  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Affairs  ( 1688)  cost 
him  some  months'  imprisonment  in  Newgate.  He 
next  waged  warfare  on  the  crown  with  a  succession 
of  incisive  pamphlets,  carrying  his  refusal  to  recog- 
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nlse  the  authority  of  the  government  so  far  as 
hardlv  to  be  persuaded  by  bin  friends  to  let  them 
bail  him  nut  of  prison  when  arrested  in  169*2  on 
suspicion  of  Iteing  involved  in  a  treasonable  plot. 
In  1(596,  along  with  two  other  clergymen,  he  out- 
raged public  feeling  by  solemnly  pronouncing 
absolution,  without  any  public  confession,  on  the 
scaffold  at  Tyburn  upon  the  heads  of  Friend  and 
Parkyns  just  Itefore  their  execution  for  a  plot  to 
murder  the  king.  For  this  gross  and  public 
offence  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  hiding,  but 
though  he  was  formally  outlawed,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  punish  him.  In  1697  lie  published  his 
famous  Snort  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profane- 
ness  of  the  English  Stage,  which  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt among  the  wit*.  The  boldness  of  the 
onslaught  can  only  be  understood  by  remembering 
the  greatness  of  the  odds  and  the  might  of  his 
antagonists.  '  It  is  inspiriting,'  says  Macaulay, 
'  to  see  how  gallantly  the  solitary  outlaw  advances 
to  attack  enemies,  formidable  separately,  and,  it 
might  have  been  thought,  irresistible  when  com- 
bined, distributes  bis  swashing  blows  right  and 
left  among  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  Vanhrutfh, 
treads  the  wretched  D'Urfey  down  in  the  dirt 
beneath  his  feet,  and  strikes  with  all  his  strength 
full  at  the  towering  crest  of  Dryden.'  Colliers 
argument  carried  the  country  with  it,  and  brought 
back  the  English  drama  to  good  morals  and  good 
sense.  That  excessive  stage-profligacy  which  was 
a  mere  reaction  against  the  rigidity  of  Puritan- 
ism, and  had  far  outrun  the  parallel  laxity  of 
contem|>orary  social  morals,  at  once  disappeared, 
and  the  theatre  in  England  again  became  a  mirror 
in  which  nature  and  truth  were  reflected  without 
distortion.  But  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that 
the  wits  consented  to  l>e  worsted,  ('ongreve  and 
Vanhrugh,  with  many  of  the  smaller  fry,  answered 
angrilv  but  weakly,  and  were  crushed  anew  by  the 
redoubtable  nonjuror,  who  was  '  complete  master 
of  the  rhetoric  of  honest  indignation.  '  Contest,' 
says  Dr  Johnson,  '  was  his  delight ;  he  was  not  to 
be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey.'  The 
great  Dryden  stood  apart  at  first,  but  at  length  in 
tbe  preface  to  his  Fables  ( 1700)  acknowledged  with 
a  noulc  honesty  that  he  had  tacn  justly  reproved. 
*I  Bhall  say  the  less  of  Mr  Collier,'  he  says, 
'  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly  ; 
and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  mine  which  can  lie  truly  argued  of 
olkscenitv,  profaneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract 
them.  If  lie  lie  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he 
be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no  personal 
occasion  to  be  otherwise,  lie  will  be  glad  of  my 
repentance.  It  liecomes  me  not  to  draw  my  Den 
in  the  uefence  of  a  l>ad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often 
drawn  it  for  a  good  one.'  But  Dryden  complained, 
and  fairly,  that  his  antagonist  had  often  perverted 
his  meaning,  that  he  was  '  too  much  given  to 
horse-play  in  his  raillery,  and  came  to  tattle  like  a 
dictator  from  the  plough.'  Spite,  however,  of  all 
its  jiedantry  and  overstatement  of  the  case,  and 
its  faults  of  taste  and  of  relative  proportion  in 
charges  made  with  equal  indignation,  the  Short 
View  was  a  noble  protest  against  evil,  and  was 
as  effective  as  it  deserved  to  lie. 

Collier  continued  to  preach  to  a  congregation  of 
Nonjurors  (q.v. ),  and  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1713. 
A  great  controversy  soon  rent  the  nonjunng  com- 
munity on  the  lawfulness  of  returning  to  certain 
'usages'  allowed  in  tbe  communion-office  of  the 
first  prayer-book  of  lid  ward  VI.,  which  Collier's 
party  preferred  to  the  revision  of  1552.  Collier 
at  length  pronounced  these  usages  essential,  and 
not  unnaturally  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of 
holding  Romish  views.  He  masqueraded  as  4  Jere- 
miae,  Primus  Anglo- Britannia'  Episcopus '  in  some 
abortive  attempts  to  form  a  union  with  the  Eastern 


Church.  His  Last  years  were  racked  by  the 
torments  of  the  stone,  from  which  he  found  relief 
in  death,  April  26,  1726.  Of  his  forty-two  book* 
and  pamphlet*,  those  on  the  stage  alone  are  still 
read.  The  fifth  edition  of  his  famous  treatise 
( 17:10  >  contains  all  the  successive  pamphlets  which 
fortified  the  first.  His  largest  works  were  the 
Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Genealogical,  and 
Poetical  Dictionary  (4  vols,  folio,  1701  21),  and  An 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  to 
the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  (2  vols,  folio, 
1708-14;  new  ed.  by  T.  Lath  bury,  with  Life,  9 
vols.  1852). 

Collier*  John,  knowu  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  Tim  Bobbin,'  was  the  son  of  the  curate  of  Stret- 
ford,  near  Manchester,  and  from  1739  to  his  death 
in  1786  was  master  of  a  school  at  Milnrow,  near 
Rochdale.  He  early  wrote  verse  and  (tainted 
grotesque  pictures;  his  rhyming  satire.  The 
Blackbird,  appeared  in  1739,  and  his  View  of  the 
Lancashire  Dialect  (in  humorous  dialogue),  his  most 
notable  production,  in  1775.  It  has  been  often 
reprinted.  Other  works  are  Truth  in  a  Mask:  The 
Fortune-teller,  The  Human  Passions.  See  Life  by 
Fishwick,  prefixed  to  his  works  (Rochdale,  1895 1. 

Collier*  JOHN  Paynk,  Shakespearian  critic  and 
commentator,  was  born  in  London,  1 1th  January 
1789,  son  of  an  unprospcrous  merchant  who  had 
succeeded  as  a  reporter  and  journalist.  His  parent* 
were  friends  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Coleridge,  and 
Wordsworth.  The  l)oy  passed  some  years  at  Leeds, 
and  early  tagan  to  write.  Still  a  l>oy,  he  hecame 
parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Times,  next  for 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  wrote  regularly  for 
the  latter  down  to  1847.  His  call  to  tbe  bar  was 
delayed  till  1829,  probably  through  the  odium  he 
incurred  by  a  foolish  volume  of  satirical  verse.  His 
real  literary  career  commenced  in  1820  with  the 
publication  of  The  Poetical  Decameron.  From  1825 
to  1827  he  issued  a  new  edition  of  Dodsleys  Old 
Plays,  and  in  1831  his  liest  work,  a  History  of 
English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of  Shake- 
speare, and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Restoration. 
This  opened  up  to  him  the  libraries  of  Lord  Francis 
Gower,  afterwards  Lord  Egerton  and  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  latter 
appointing  him  his  librarian.  From  1835  to  1839 
Collier  published  his  A'eir  Facts  regarding  the  life 
and  works  of  Shakespeare,  followed  by  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare  (8  vols.  1842  44),  and  supplemented 
by  Shakespeare's  Library  [2  vols.  1844),  a  reprint 
of  the  histories,  novels,  and  early  drama*  on  which 
Shakespeare  founded  his  plays.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  memliers  of  the  Camden  Society  from  its 
foundation  in  1838,  and  he  edited  for  its  issues  Bale's 
Kynge  Johan  (1838),  the  Egerton  Papers  (1840), 
and  the  Trevelyan  Papers  (1857  and  1863).  He 
contributed  ten  publications  ( 1840  44 )  to  the  Percy 
Society,  and  twenty-one  (1841-51)  to  the  Shake 
Bpeare  Society,  of  which  he  was  long  director.  In 
1832  he  announced  his  discovery  of  an  extensive 
series  of  marginal  annotations  in  a  17th-cen- 
tury hand  on  a  copy  of  the  second  Shakespeare 
folio  ( 1631-32)  he  had  taught— the  famous  Perkins 
folio,  so  called  from  a  name  inscritted  on  the  cover. 
Late  in  the  same  year  he  published  these  to  the 
world  as  Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Plays  of 
Shakesjteare,  and  calmly  lifted  them  into  the  text 
in  his  1853  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  again  in 
his  annotated  six-volume  Shakes|>eare  in  IS.")X. 
The  emendations  caused  a  great  commotion  in  the 
literary  world,  and  were  furiously  applauded  or 
furiously  assailed.  The  l>est  Shakespearian  students 
were  more  or  less  sceptical,  but  S.  W.  Singer  and 
E.  A.  Brae  were  the  first  to  express  openly  an 
unfavourable  opinion.  The  latter  also  attacked 
Collier's  alleged  discovery  of  his  suspiciously  long- 
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lost  notes  of  Coleridge's  lectures  on  Shakespeare 
and  Milton,  delivered  in  1811.  Collier,  in  the 
course  of  abortive  proceedings  for  libel  against 
Brae's  publisher,  swore  to  the  truth  of  his  state- 
merits  respecting  both  the  Perkins  folio  and  his 
Coleridge  notes.  Meantime  he  had  been  judi- 
cious enough  to  keep  his  folio  from  the  eves  of 
exjierts,  but  at  length  in  1859,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, to  whose  predecessor  Collier  had  given  it 
in  1853,  sent  it,  at  Sir  F.  Maddens  request,  to 
the  British  Museum  for  examination.  The  result 
was  a  conclusive  proof,  by  Mr  N.  Hamilton  in 
letters  to  the  Tim**,  and  more  completely  in  hi* 
I  in/ a  i  r  ij  (1800),  that  the  boasted  17th-century 
emendations  were  entirely  recent  fabrications. 
Still  further  forgeries  were  later  hrought  to  light 
in  Mr  Warner  s  Catalogue  of  MSS.  at  Dulwich 
College  (1883).  from  which  Collier  had  prepared 
three  publications  for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
Collier  replied  angrily  in  the  limes,  in  his 
long  Reply  (1800),  the  disingenuousness  of  which 
injured  his  reputation  as  much  as  the  facts 
of  his  antagonist.  The  controversy  widened,  but 
every  competent  writer  concluded  against  Collier, 
the  only  question  that  remained  uncertain  being 
whether  he  himself  was  merely  a  dupe  or  more. 
Unhappily  for  the  name  of  a  sound  scholar  ruined 
by  one  fatal  weakness,  this  too  was  answered  by 
the  discovery  after  his  death  of  some  manipulated 
books  in  his  own  library.  In  1847  Collier  was 
named  secretary  to  the  Koyal  Commission  on  the 
British  Museum,  ami  in  Is."»u  h"  removed  to  Maiden- 
head, where  he  died  17th  September  1883.  He 
had  enjoyed  since  October  1850  a  civil  list  pension 
of  £100.  His  later  boo  ks  were  A  Booke  of  Ron- 
burghe  Ballads  ( 1847),  Extracts  from  the  Registers 
of  the  Stationers'  Cotnpany  (2  vols.  1848-49),  The 
Dramatic  Works  of  Thomas  Heyimod  ( 1830  51 ),  a 
good  edition  of  Spenser  (5  vols.  1862),  a  series  of 
small  reprints  of  rare  18th  and  17th  century  pieces 
in  prose  ami  verse  (1803  71),  Bibliographical  and 
Critical  Account  of  the  Rarest  Books  in  the  English 
Language  (  1865),  and  An  Old  Man's  Diary  Forty 
Years  Ago  (1871-72).  See  Dr  Ingleby's  Complete 
Vieic  of  the  Shaktpere  Controversy  (1861 ). 
4  Colliers  and  Sailers.  See,  under  Slavery, 
Vol.  IX.  page  500,  section  SERFDOM. 

Collimator,  a  snlisidiary  telescope  used  to 
detect  or  correct  errors  in  colli  mat  inn  (i.e.  in 
directing  the  sight  to  a  fixed  object)  when  adjust- 
ing for  transit  olwervations.  When  the  vertical 
thread  in  the  field  of  view  exactly  coincides  with 
the  vertical  axis  of  a  telescope,  the  instrument  is 
ct>llimatetl  vertically ;  and  when  the  horizontal 
spider's  thread  just  covers  the  horizontal  axis,  the 
instrument  Is  correct  in  horizontal  collimation.  If 


three  solid  piers  stand  on  the  meridian,  so  that  the 
telescope  to  be  tested  can  be  laid  between  the  col- 
limators and  have  its  nxis  coincident  with  both  of 
theirs,  the  principle  of  correction  becomes  almost 
self-obvious.  Removing  the  great  telescope,  the 
collimators  (A A'  and  BB'  in  fig.)  are  adjusted  till 


the  cross-wires  in  one  coincide  perfectly  with  those 
of  the  other  in  all  possible  positions.  Then  re- 
placing the  'transit  circle,'  it  is  examined  and 
tested  by  reference,  first  to  one,  and  then  the  other 
collimator,  the  verification  requiring  that  it  be 
turned  through  1801  till  the  threads  in  the  three 
fields  of  view  absolutely  coincide,  and  the  collima- 
tion is  pronounced  j>erfect. 

Practical  astronomers  set  great  value  on  the  col- 
limator ( in  the  arrangement  just  described )  for 
having  entirely  superseded  the  4  meridian  mark.' 
By  Kitten  house's  principle  a  telescojie  can  become 
its  own  collimator,  es|sx-ially  in  determining  the 
nadir  point  When  the  axis  is  vertical  over  a 
vessel  containing  mercury,  the  telescope  will  lie 
collimated  when  the  cross  wires  are  brought  to  exact 
coincidence  with  their  image  seen  in  the  mercury. 
See  TKi.Eseoi'K. 

Collingwood,  a  town  of  Ontario,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Ceorgian  Bay,  where  it  connects  the  rail- 
ways with  the  Huron  lake  steamers.  It  has  several 
factories,  ship  yards,  and  grain -elevators,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  lumber  and  grain.  Pop.  ( 1871 ) 
2820;  (1891)4940. 

Colling/wood,  CUTHBBRTi  Lord,  admiral, 
was  horn  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  26th  September 
1750.  Sent  to  sea  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  his  life  thenceforth,  with  the  exception  of 
some  half-dozen  years,  was  spent  wholly  on  board 
ship.  From  1778  his  career  was  closely  connected 
with  that  of  Nelson,  whom  he  followed  up  the 
ladder  of  promotion  step  by  step,  until  Nelson's 
death  left  the  topmost  round  vacant  for  himself. 
Among  the  great  naval  victories  in  which  Colliug- 
wood  bore  a  prominent  part,  were  those  of  Lord 
Howe  olF  Brest  in  1794;  of  Lord  Jervis  off  Cajw 
St  Vincent  in  1797  ;  anil  of  Trafalgar  in  1805, 
where  he  held  the  second  command.  In  the  last- 
named  engagement,  his  ship  was,  by  Nelson's  com- 
mand, the  first  to  break  through  the  line  of  the  com- 
bined French  anil  Spanish  fleets  ;  and  after  Nelson 
had  received  his  death-wound,  he  assumed  the 
chief  direction.  A  peerage  »  w  his  reward  for  his 
gallant  conduct  in  this  battle.  He  died  at  sea, 
7th  March  1810.  but  was  buried  beside  Nelson,  in 
St  Paul's.  Collingwood  was  not  the  stuff  great 
tacticians  are  made  of,  and  his  talents  as  a  com- 
mander-in-chief were  at  l*e*t  mediocre  ;  but  he  was 
a  brave  and  cajwible  seaman,  earnest  and  pious  as  a 
man,  firm  and  mild  as  an  ollirer,  and  admirable  as 
a  second  in  command.  See  his  Corresjiondence  anil 
Life,  by  his  son-in-law  <  1828).  and  shorter  Lives  of 
him  by  W.  Davies  (2d  ed.  1878)  and  Clark  Kussell 
(1891). 

Collins,  Anthony,  deist,  was  born  21st  June 
1676,  at  Iieston,  near  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman.  He 
studied  at  Kton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  became  the  disciple  and  friend  of  John  Locke. 
In  1707  he  published  his  Essay  concerning  the  i'se 
of  Human  Reason  :  and  in  1709,  his  Priestcraft  in 
Perfection.  The  controversy  excited  by  this  last 
work  induced  Collins  to  write  his  Historical  and 
Critical  Essay  on  the  Thirty  nine  Articles.  His 
next  Work  was  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes, in  reply  to  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
assorted  the  compatibility  of  Divine  Predestination 
and  Human  Freedom.  Collins  was  a  philoso- 
phical Necessitarian,  and  afterwards  advocated  his 
opinions  more  fully  in  his  Philosophical  Inquiry 
concerning  I.ilterty  and  Necessity  (1715).  In  1711 
ho  visited  Holland,  where  he  made  the  friendship 
of  Le  ("lore  and  other  eminent  literati.  In  1713 
he  published  his  Discourse  on  Free-thinking,  the 
best  known,  and  the  most  important  of  all  his 
works ;  to  it  Bentley  made  reply  in  his  famous 
Renmrks.    In  1713  Collins  made  a  second  visit  to 
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Holland ;  and  in  1718  he  was  made  treasurer  for 
the  county  of  Essex.  In  17*24  appeared  hi*  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  con- 
tention that  no  fair  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  will  secure  a  corresjsmdence 
between  them  and  their  alleged  fiilfilment  in  the 
New  Testament,  created  a  violent  controversy, 
and  called  forth  no  fewer  than  thirty-tive  replies. 
Two  years  later  he  defended  himself  in  hi*  Scheme 
of  Literal  Prophecy ;  and  in  1727  he  published  his 
last  work,  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Con- 
sidered.   Collins  died  13th  December  1720. 

Collins  Mortimer,  a  versatile  writer,  was 
l*»rn  the  son  of  a  solicitor  at  Plymouth,  June  29, 
1827.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools,  and 
held  for  some  years  a  mathematical  mastership  in 
Guernsey,  which  he  resigned  in  1(456  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  Ho  settled  at  Knowl 
Hill  in  Berkshire,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  activity 
in  the  varied  forms  of  articles  on  current  politics, 
novels,  and  playful  verses  until  his  dcatli,  28th 
July  1876.  His  physical  was  equal  to  his  mental 
vigour :  he  was  tall  ami  remarkably  strong,  an 
athlete,  a  lover  of  dogs,  Mowers,  and  outdoor-life. 
His  old-world  Toryism  and  hatred  of  irrever- 
ence and  irrcligion,  his  humour,  his  wonderful 
facility  in  extemporising  clever  verse,  his  chess- 
playing,  not  to  say  his  mathematics,  made  him  a 
delightful  companion,  and  endeared  him  to  such 
friends  as  R  H.  Home,  Frederick  Locker,  Edmund 
Yates,  and  R.  D.  Blackmore.  His  volumes  of  verse 
were  Summer  Songs  (I860),  Idt/ls  and  Rhymes 
(1863),  and  The  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings  (1871). 
Of  his  numerous  novels  the  chief  are  Sweet  Anne 
Page  (1868);  The  Mart/ui*  and  Merchant  (1871); 
Tteo  Plunges  for  a  Pearl  (1872);  Mr  Carington, 
by  '  Robert  Turner  Cotton  '  ( 1873) ;  Transmigration 
( 1874) ;  From  Midnight  to  Midnight  ( 1875  I ;  and  A 
Fight  with  Fortune  (1876).  His  second  wife,  who 
died  March  17,  1885,  collaborated  with  him  in 
Frances  (1874),  Sweet  and  Twenty  (1875),  and  in 
two  novels  published  posthumously,  The  Village 
Comedy  (1876)  and  You  Play  me  False  (1878); 
and  wro»e  alone  .4  liroken  Lily  ( 1882 ).  One  of  his 
nuiwt  jiopular  Imoks  was  The  Secret  of  Long  J  Aft. 
(  1871 ),  a  collection  of  essays  at  first  published 
anonymously.  The  pious  affection  of  his  friends 
kept  his  memory  green  by  editing  from  his  papers 
Pen  Sketcltes  by  a  Vanished  liana,  by  Tom  Taylor, 
(1879);  Attic  Salt,  a  selection  of  epigrammatic 
sayings  from  all  his  liooks.  by  F.  KerslaKe  ( 1880) ; 
and  Thoughts  in  My  Garden,  by  E.  Yates  (1882). 
See  his  wife's  account  of  his  Life  (1877),  and  his 
Select  Poetical  Work*  ( 1886). 

Collins*  William,  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  was  born  at  Chichester,  25th  December  1721. 
His  father  was  a  hatter  in  that  town,  of  which  he 
was  several  times  mayor.  Collins  received  the 
rudiments  of  hU  education  at  the  prebendal  school 
of  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
sent  to  Winchester  School,  where  he  remained  seven 
years.  While  there  he  wrote  hid  Oriental  Eclogues, 
which  in  his  own  day,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
afterwards,  were  the  most  popular  of  his  produc- 
tions. He  was  himself  convinced  that  this  pre- 
ference wan  misplaced,  and  the  world  has  long 
since  come  round  to  his  opinion.  In  1741  he 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  'his  genius  and  indolence.'  Having  taken  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1743,  he  shortly  after- 
wanUt  left  the  university  for  reasons  which  are  not 
accurately  known.  His  private  means  l>cing  but 
slender,  he  obtained  the  title  to  a  curacy,  but  was  dis- 
suaded from  entering  the  church.  As  his  only  other 
alternative, betook  up  his  residence  in  London,  and 
sought  to  make  a  living  by  literature,  a  profession 
for  which  ho  was  utterly  unfitted  by  his  desultory  ' 


ways  and  uncertain  health.  He  now  fell  into 
wliat  are  vaguely  descril>ed  as  'irregular  habits.' 
and  was  at  times  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 
On  one  occasion  Dr  Johnson  rescued  him  from  the 
hands  of  bailiffs  by  obtaining  an  advance  from  a 
bookseller  on  the  promise  of  Collins  to  translate 
the  Poetics  of  Aristotle.  It  was  during  this  period, 
however,  that  he  wrote  his  Odes,  upon  which  hi* 
fame  as  a  poet  now  rest*.  They  attracted  no 
notice  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  they 
were  little  valued  even  by  such  contemporaries  aa 
Gray  and  Dr  Johnson.  By  the  death  of  an  uncle 
in  1749,  Collins  inherited  the  sum  of  £2000,  which 
enabled  him  to  retire  to  Chichester,  and  apparently 
to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study.  It  wax  about 
this  time  that  he  met  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas, 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  Otic  on  the  Popular 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  poem 
in  which,  according  to  Mr  Russell  Lowell.  '  the 
whole  Romantic  School  is  foreshadowed.'  The  ode 
was  first  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  (1788).  Before  1753,  Collina 
felt  the  approaches  of  the  mental  disease  to  which 
he  finally  Buccumbed,  and  sought  relief  in  a  visit  to 
France.  On  his  return  he  gradually  became  worse, 
ami  in  1753  his  reason  completely  gave  way.  He 
lived  for  six  years  longer  in  this  state,  though 
with  lucid  intervals.  He  died  on  12th  June  1750, 
so  unknown  to  fame  that  no  newspaper  or  magazine 
of  the  day  has  any  notice  of  his  death. 

Collins,  like  Grav,  holds  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  school  of  Pope  and  the  school  of  Words- 
worth. In  his  maturer  work  he  is  almost  completely 
free  from  the  so-called  '  poetic  diction '  of  the  18th 
century.  He  has  not  the  passionate  feeling  for 
nature  of  later  poet*,  but  his  feeling  is  at  least 
real  and  not  conventional.  In  respect  of  natural 
poetic  gift*,  Coleridge,  and  Mrs  Browning,  and 
other  high  authorities,  place  him  above  his  con- 
temporary. Gray.  His  choice  of  subjects,  however, 
and  hi*  subtler  modes  of  treatment,  delmr  him  from 
the  popularity  of  the  author  of  the  Elegy.  Hia 
most  highly  finished  ode  is  that  To  Evening,  which 
is  unsurjiassed  for  exquisiteness  of  tone  and  diction. 
The  ode  entitled  The  Passions  has  merits  of  a  differ- 
ent order,  but  evinces  genius  of  even  wider  scope. 
The  allegorical  character  of  this  ode  and  its  com- 
panion pieces.  To  Litterty,  To  Mercy,  and  To  Pity, 
removes  them  from  direct  human  sympathy.  That 
Collins  was  caj table  of  simplicity  and  pathos,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  his  two  most  popular  poems.  On 
the  Death  of  the  Poet  Thomson,  ami  his  lines  begin- 
ning '  How  sleep  the  brave.' 

Collins  William,  R.A.,  landscape  and  figure 
painter,  was  bom  in  London,  September  8,  1788,  of 
a  Wicklow  family.  In  1807  he  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  student,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
exhibited  two  small  landscapes.  In  1812  his  'Sale 
of  the  Pet  Lamb'  was  sold  for  140  guineas,  and 
from  this  time  his  pictures  became  popular.  He 
exhibited  169  works,  of  which  the  beat  known  are 
the  '  Blackberry  Gatherers'  and  'The  Birdcatchere' 
(1814),  which  gained  his  associateship ;  'Scene  on 
the  CoaBt  of  Norfolk'  (1815),  now  at  Windsor; 
•  The  Fisherman's  Departure '  ( 1826),  '  As  Happy  as 
a  King'  ( 1836),  and  '  Early  Morning'  ( 1846).  Collins 
was  elected  R.A.  in  1820.  He  studied  and  sketched 
in  Italy  in  1836-38,  and  in  1839  sent  to  the  Acad 
emy  several  Italian  subjects.  Two  pictures  on 
sacred  subject*  (1840-41)  were  not  particularly 
successful,  and  he  wisely  fell  back  on  his  green 
fields,  his  sea- beaches,  his  rustics,  and  his  children 
at  their  games.  A  visit  to  the  Shetland  Islands 
in  1842  supplied  materials  for  the  illustrations  of 
Scott's  Pirate.  Collins  died  in  London,  February 
17,  1847.  See  his  Life  (1848)  by  bis  elder  son, 
William  Wilkie  Collins.  — His  second  son,  Charles 
'  Allston  Collins  ( 1828-73),  in  early  life  painted 
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a  number  of  pictures  which  are  highly  valued  by 
collector*.  In  1860  he  married  the  younger 
daughter  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  having  already 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  produced  The 
Eye-M-itness  essays  (1860),  two  novel*,  and  other 
works,  all  exhibiting  high  promise. 

Collins*  William  YVilkik,  novelist,  elder  son 
of  William  Collins,  It.  A.,  was  born  in  London,  8th 
January  1824.  He  was  educated  partly  at  High- 
bury, but  during  1836-39  was  with  his"  parents  in 
Italy.  After  his  return  he  spent  four  years  in  busi- 
ness, and  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  gradually 
took  to  literature,  the  Life  of  his  father  (1848)  being 
his  earliest  production.  To  it  succeeded  Anlonina, 
or  the  Fall  of  Rum*.  ( 1850);  Basil  ( 1852) ;  Hide  and 
Seek  (1854);  The  Dead  Serret  ( 185" ) ;  The  Woman 
,n  White  ( I860 ) ;  Xo  Same  ( 1862 ) ;  Armadale  ( 1866) ; 
The  Moonstone  ( 1868) ;  The  New  Magdalen  (1873), 
&c.  in  all,  full v  a  score  of  novels  and  collections 
of  novelettes.  Several  of  them  originally  appeared 
in  HouseJiold  Words,  All  the  Year  Jiound,  the 
Cornhill,  and  other  periodicals.  The  lwat  is  The 
Woman  in  White,  whose  '  Count  Fosco '  is  really 
a  creation,  and  in  which  the  author's  almost  invari- 
able method  of  unfolding  an  intricate  plot  by 
narratives  of  the  chief  dramatis  persona;  had  not 
grown  hackneyed.  The  Moonstone  also  is  a  strong 
story.    Died  September  23,  1889. 

Colllnson,  Peter,  botanist,  was  born  at  Hngal 
Hall,  near  Windermere,  14th  January  1694,  and 
became  a  manufacturer  of  hosiery,  having  a  large 
business  with  the  American  colonies.  He  was 
early  distinguished  as  a  naturalist,  studied  ento- 
mology and  botany,  and  in  1745  communicated  to 
Franklin  his  first  intimation  of  the  recent  advance 
of  electrical  science  in  Europe.  But  it  was  as  a 
botanist  he  was  most  distinguished.  He  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  numerous  European  plants 
into  the  United  States,  and  introduced  American 
trees  into  England.  He  died  11th  August  1768. 
A  genus  of  labiate  plants  was  named  Lollituonia 
after  him. 

Collisions.  See  Railways,  Wrecks,  Rule 
of  the  Road. 

Collodion  (Gr.  kollao,  'I  stick')  is  a  solu- 
tion of  Gun-cotton  (<|.v. )  or  pyroxylin.  Cotton 
itself  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  when 
treated,  either  in  the  form  of  cotton-wool,  rags,  or 
jwper,  with  a  mixture  of  live  parts  of  strong  nitric 
acid,  and  six  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  found  that  it 
can  now  be  dissolved  in  ether,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol.  To  this  modification  the  name 
pyroxylin  is  applied.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
collodion  divisible  into  surgical  or  medicated  collo- 
dions, and  photographic  collodions.  When  one 
part  of  pyroxylin  is  dissolved  in  thirty -six  parts  of 
ether  and  twelve  parts  of  alcohol,  a  thickish  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  evaporates  rapidly,  leaving  a 
thin  film  of  pyroxylin.  As  an  application  to 
wounds,  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  edges  close 
together,  this  form  of  collodion  is  of  use,  owing  to 
the  contractility  of  the  pyroxylin  film  which  it 
leaves,  but  for  general  purposes' a  llexilo  or  flexible 
collodion,  as  it  is  called,  is  desirable.  This  is  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  little  Canada  lwlsam 
and  castor-oil  to  the  ordinary  variety.  Flexile 
collodion  is  largely  used  as  a  covering  for  abraded 
surfaces,  as  a  remedy  for  burns,  for  sore  nipples, 
&C,  and  it  is  also  the  basis  for  many  medicated 
collodions,  such  as  styptic  collodion,  cantharidal 
or  blistering  collodion,  &c.  Salicylated  collodion 
in  well  known  as  a  popular  corn  cure,  and  it  is 
certainly  nmst  effectual  in  removing  hard  or  soft 
corns  with  but  slight  inconvenience.  It  contains, 
in  addition  to  salicylic  acid,  the  active  principle, 
a  little  extract  of  'Indian  hemp,  which  prevent* 
the  alight  pain,   which  might  otherwise  prove 


troublesome.     Collodion  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  Photography  (tpv.). 

Colloid  is  a  name  applied  by  Graham  to  any  -\ 
soluble  sultstance  which,  when  exposed  to  dialysis 
(sec  Osmose),  does  not  pass  through  the  porous 
membrane.  Starch,  gum,  albumen,  and  gelatin  are 
examples  of  colloids  ;  ami  the  nam*;  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  crystalloids. 

Collot  d'Herbois,  Jean  Marie,  a  French 
revolutionist  of  infamous  notoriety,  waa  ls»rn  in 
Paris  in  1750.  Originally  a  provincial  actor,  he  was 
attracted  bv  the  He  volution  to  Paris,  where  his  im- 
pudence, Ins  loud  voice,  anil  his  Almaunrh  dn  Pert 
Gerard,  secured  him  the  public  ear  ami  his  election 
for  Paris  to  the  National  Convention.  In  1793  he 
became  president  of  the  Convention  and  a  member 
of  the  murderous  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Sent  by  Robespierre  to  Lyons  in  Xoveinlier  of  the 
same  year,  he  took  bloody  revenge  by  guillotine 
and  grapeshot  on  the  inhabitants  for  having  once 
hissed  him  off  the  stage  in  the  theatre.  His  popu- 
larity at  length  exciting  the  envy  of  Rol>es|nerre, 
Collot  d'Herbois  for  his  own  safety  joined  in  the 
successful  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
and  his  party  in  July  1794;  but  the  reaction  that 
followed  this  happv  event  proved  fatal  to  him- 
self. He  was  exjielled  from  the  Convention,  and 
sentenced  to  deportation  to  Cayenne,  where  he 
died  in  misery  that  deep  debauches  could  not 
stupefy,  January  8,  1796. 

Collusion*  a  deceitful  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  defraud  or  prejudice  a  third 
person,  or  for  some  improper  purpose.  The  most 
common  cases  of  collusion  occur  in  arrangements 
between  bankrupts  and  their  creditors,  such  as 
payment  by  anticipation  to  a  favoured  creditor  on 
the  approach  of  bankruptcy,  arrangements  for 
granting  preferences  by  circuitous  transactions  or 
otherwise.  Transactions  in  which  there  is  evidence 
of  collusion  are  reducible  at  common  law,  and 
many  of  the  same  nature  are  struck  at  by  the 
bankruptcy  statutes.  Collusion  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings is  an  agreement  between  two  persons  that 
one  should  institute  a  suit  against  the  other  in 
order  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  for  some  sinister 
purpose.  The  judgment  so  obtained  is  null.  Col- 
lusion between  petitioner  and  respondent  in  a  suit 
for  dissolution  oi  marriage  bars  the  suit. 

Collyrillin  is  a  term  for  various  kinds  of  eye-  — ^ 
salve  or  eye-wash. 

Colman*  Geokce,  commonly  called  'the  Elder,' 
a  dramatic  author  and  theatrical  manager,  was 
ln»rn  at  Florence  in  1732.  In  1760  his  first 
dramatic  piece,  entitled  Polly  Honeycomb,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  with  great  success. 
Next  year  he  gave  "to  the  world  his  comedy  of  The 
Jealous  Wife,  and  in  conjunction  with  Garrick, 
he  wrote  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  which  was 
played  at  Dniry  Lane,  20th  February  1766.  In 
1767  he  ls?eame  one  of  the  purchasers  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  held  the  office  of  acting 
manager  for  seven  years,  after  which  period  he 
sold  his  share.  In  1777  he  purchased  the  patent 
of  the  theatre  in  the  Hay  market  from  Mr  Foote. 
In  1785  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  caused 
a  gradual  decay  of  his  mental  powers,  and  he  died 
in  confinement  on  14th  August  1794.  Colman  waa 
an  industrious  author ;  liesides  poetry  and  transla- 
tions, he  wrote  and  adapted  upwards  of  thirty 
dramatic  pieces. 

Colman*  Georoe,  '  the  Younger,'  son  of  the 

f>rcccding,  was  bom  October  21,  1762.  His  bent 
ay  in  the  same  direction  as  his  father's,  during 
whose  illness  he  acted  as  manager  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre;  and  on  the  death  of  the  elder 
Colman,  George  III.  transferred  the  patent  to  his 
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son.  Col  man  held,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
office  of  Examiner  of  PlayB,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  on  19th  January  1824,  and  in  which  lie 
behaved  with  great  arrogance.  In  industry  he 
rivalled  his  father,  and  he  received  large  sums  for 
his  dramatic  writing,  some  of  which  continue  in 
possession  of  the  stage.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  died  on  the  17th  October  1830.    In  1830  he 

Imblished  a  very  imperfect  autobiography,  which 
le  named  Bcronls  of  My  Life  ;  but  his  most  notori- 
ous work  is  the  preface  to  his  play  of  The  Iron 
Che-tt,  in  which  he  furiously  attacked  John  Kenible. 

Colmaik  Sam l' EL,  American  painter,  horn  in 
Portland,  Maine,  in  1832,  studied  in  Europe  in 
»  1860-62,  was  elected  a  memlwr  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1862,  and  first  president  (1866-71) 
of  the  American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours.  He  has  travelled  extensively,  and  his 
pictures  include  scenes  from  Algeria,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Holland. 

Colmar*  the  capital  of  the  German  district  of 
Upper  Alsace,  stands  on  a  plain  near  the  Yosges, 
42  miles  SSW.  of  Strasburg  by  rail.  Among  the 
principal  public  buildings  of  Colmar  arc  the  church 
of  St  Martin  (1263),  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Unterlinden,  now  a  museum,  the  college,  court- 
house, and  town-hall.  Colmar  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Alsace.  Other 
manufactures  are  paper,  leather,  ribbons,  and 
hosiery.  Colmar  is  an  old  place,  having  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial  city  in  1226. 
It  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns 
in  I  pper  Alsace.  Fortified  in  1552,  its  fortifica- 
tions were  razed  in  1673  by  Louis  XIV.  Pleasant 
lioulevards  now  occupy  their  place.  Colmar  was 
formally  ceded  to  France  in  169<,  but  was  recovered 
by  Germany  in  1871.  Pop.  (1875)  23.778;  (1885) 
26,537  ;  (1890)  30,399. 

C-olne.  a  town  in  the  east  of  Lancashire,  on  a 
high  ridge  near  the  source  of  the  Calder,  a  western 
branch  of  the  Ribble,  26  miles  N.  of  Manchester  by 
rail.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  calicoes  and 
iuous*elinea-de  laine  ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  seat  of 
the  woollen  industry.  Slate  and  lime  abound.  Many 
Roman  coins  have  oeen  found  at  Colne.  Pop,  with 
Marsden  ( 1881 )  1 1,971  ;  ( 1891 )  16,774. 
^  4'olney  Hatch*  a  village  of  Middlesex,  6 J 
miles  N.  of  London,  with  a  great  lunatic  asylum, 
opened  in  1851. 
•  v    Colocasia.  See  Cocco. 

Colocynth  (Gr.  kolokynthis),  a  well-known 
medicine,  much  used  as  a  purgative,  is  the  dried 
and  powdered  pulp  of  the  Colocynth  Gourd,  t'olo- 
guintida,  Bitter  Aftple,  or  Bitter  Cucumber,  a  glo- 
bose fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  of  a  uniform 
yellow  colour,  with  a  smooth,  thin,  solid  rind. 
The  plant  which  produces  it,  Cucumi*  (or  Citritl- 
liu)  Coloeynthis,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Cucnmbcr 
(q.v.).  It  is  found  very  widely  distributed  over 
the  Old  World,  growing  in  immense  quantities  on 
the  sand  hillocks  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  It  is  also 
common  in  India,  Portugal.  Spain,  and  Japan.  It 
has  long  been  known  for  its  purgative  properties, 
and  as  early  as  the  1 1  tit  century  was  in  use  in 
Britain.  The  main  supplies  of  the  drug  are 
obtained  from  Mogador,  Spain,  and  Syria.  The 
fruit  is  gathered  when  it  liegins  to  turn  yellow, 
peeled,  and  dried  quickly  eitlier  in  a  stove  or  in 
the  sun.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  dried  extract 
that  it  is  used  in  medicine.  It  owes  it*  pniperties 
to  a  bitter  principle  called  Colocynthinc,  which  is 
more  or  less  abundantly  present  in  the  fruits  of 
many  of  the  gourd  family.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
but  to  which  there  are  many  analogies,  that  the 
seeds  of  the  colocynth  plant,  produced  in  the  midst 
of  it**  medicinal  pulp,  are  perfectly  bland,  and  they 
even  form  an  important  article  of  food  in  the  north 


of  Africa. — The  name  False  Colocynth  is  some- 
times given  to  the  Orange  Courd  (Cucurbita  aur- 
antia),  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
plant  in  our  gardens,  on  account  of  its  globone, 
deep-orange  fruit.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  possesses 
the  properties  of  colocynth,  but  in  a  milder  degree. 

Colocynth  is  generally  administered  in  the  form 
of  pills,  in  which  the  extract  is  associated  with 
aloes,  scammony,  and  in  some  cases  with  calomel 
or  with  extract  of  hyoacyainus.  In  small  doses, 
the  colocynth  act*  as  a  safe  and  useful  purgative  : 
and  when  accompanied  by  hyoscyamus,  the  latter 
prevents  much  of  the  pain  and  griping  which  are 
attendant  on  the  use  of  col«>eynth  by  itself.  In 
large  doses,  colocynth  is  a  poison.*  Colocynth 
enters  into  the  com|Mwitiou  of  some  moth  powders, 
and  renders  them  very  efficacious. 

Cologne  ( tier.  Kofn ),  a  city  and  free  port  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  362  miles  nv  rail 
WSW.  of  Berlin,  175  SE  of  Rotterdam,  149  E. 
of  Brussels,  and  302  NE  of  Paris.  Formerly  an 
independent  city  of  the  German  empire,  it  is 
now  the  capital  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  Cologne 
is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, with  the  Rhine  as  its  chord,  and  the  town 
of  Deutz  on  the  opposite  liank  as  a  tete-du-pont. 
It  is  connected  with  this  suburb  by  a  bridge  of 
boat*,  and  an  iron  bridge  1362  feet  in  length, 
for  railway  and  carriage  traffic.  Pop.  in  1871, 
129,233;  (1891)  282,537;  ( 1895)  321,964— one-sixth 
being  Protestants.  The  old  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked ;  but  the  area  freed  by  the  removal 
of  the  ancient  fortifications,  which  dated  orig- 
inally from  the  13th  century,  is  laid  out  on  a 
more  s|iacious  plan.  This  area,  which  doubles 
that  occupied  by  the  old  town,  was  purchased  in 
1882  by  the  corporation  for  about  £600,000;  its 
most  prominent  feature  is  the  liandsome  '  Riug- 
strasse'  or  boulevard,  nowhere  less  than  60  feet 
wide,  which  encircles  the  entire  old  town.  The 
new  fortifications  include  a  number  of  detached 
forts,  planted  round  Cologne  and  Deutz,  within  a 
radius  of  alsmt  4  miles  from  the  cathedral.  The 
ancient  buildings  in  Cologne,  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  are  of  great  architectural  interest ; 
the  Romanesque  and  1  ransition  styles  are  specially 
well  represented  in  the  numerous  churches  of  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries.  The  church  of  St 
Maria  im  Capitol,  consecrated  in  1049,  is  the 
earliest  example  in  Cologne  of  a  church  with  a 
trefoil-shaped  ground-plan  for  transepts  and  choir. 
In  the  church  of  St  Ursula  are  preserved  the  bone* 
of  the  11,000  virgins,  companions  of  St  Ursula 
(q.v.).  The  church  of  St  Gereon  boasts  of  the 
possession  of  the  bones  of  St  Gereon,  and  of 
the  308  martyrs  of  the  Theban  legion,  slain 
during  Diocletian's  persecution.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  contains  the  altar-piece  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  St  Peter  bv  Rubens,  and  that  of  the 
Minorites  the  tomb  of*  the  famous  scholastic,  Duns 
Scot  UK. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  city,  however, 
as  well  as  its  greatest  ornament,  is  the  cathedral, 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  Europe.  This  cathedral  is  said  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  an  erection  by  Archbishop  Hildebold, 
during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  in  814.  Frederic 
Rarharossa  liestowed  upon  it,  in  1162,  the  bones 
of  the  three  Magi  (q.v.),  which  he  took  from 
Milan,  and  this  gift  greatly  increased  its  import- 
ance. The  bones  are  retained  as  precious  relics  to 
this  day;  but  the  old  structure  was  burned  in  1248. 
According  to  some  accounts,  the  present  cathedral 
was  liegun  in  the  same  year,  but  others  fix  the 
date  of  its  commencement  in  1270  75.  To  whom 
the  design  of  this  noble  building  is  to  be  ascrilwd 
is  uncertain.  The  choir,  the  first  part  completed, 
was  consecrated  in  1322.  The  work  was  earned  on, 
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sometimes  more  actively,  sometimes  more  slowly, 
till  1509,  when  it  wiw  suspended ;  and  during 
the  subsequent  centuries*  what  had  been  already 
executed  win  not  properly  kept  in  repair.  Siuce 


Cologt.c  Cathedral. 

»he  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  however,  the 
iiwcvmii  funds  to  repair  and  complete  it  according 
to  the  original  design,  have  lieen  supplied  hy  sub- 
scriptions fn»m  all  part*  of  Germany.  The  work 
of  renovation  began  in  1823,  and  in  1S42  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  part  wax  laid.  The 
naves,  aisles,  and  transept*  were  opened  in  IH4M; 
the  magnificent  south  iiortal  was  completed  in 
1859;  in  IKO0  the  iron  central  fltche  was  added  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  western  spires,  the 
church  was  completed  in  I.H63.  The  spires,  the 
crown  of  the  edifice,  were  finished  in  18*0,  and  on 
October  15  the  completion  of  the  work  was  cele- 
Krated  liefore  the  Emperor  William  I.  The  body  of 
the  church  measures  440  feel  in  length,  and  240 
feet  in  breadth  ;  the  spires  rise  515  feet  above  the 
pavement  uf  the  nave.  Since  IS-'.!,  upwards  of 
£1,000,000  has  lieen  expended  on  the  building; 
the  total  cost  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at 
£2.000,000.  For  the  '  Kaiserglocke,'  see  BXLL. 
Among  the  chief  secular  buildings  of  Cologne  are 
the  town  house.  U-gun  in  the  Nth  century  ujmui 
Itoman  foundations;  the  Gurzenich  (1441  52).  the 
finest  secular  Gothic  erection  in  Cologne,  a  public 
l>an<|iieting  hall,  now  containing  the  exchange; 
the  modern  law  courts  ;  and  the  Wallraf  liiehartz 
Museum,  containing  a  gissl  collection  of  paintings. 

The  educational  and  benev<dent  institutions  of 
Cologne  are  numerous  and  well  equipped.  The 
town  has  recently  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
music.  The  situation  of  Cologne  is  extremely 
favourable  for  commerce.  Various  branches  of 
manufacture  are  carried  on,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  making  of  l»eet  sugar,  tobacco,  glue,  cariiets, 
soap,  leather,  furniture,  pianos,  chemicals,  and 
spirits  of  wine,  Is-side*  the  characteristic  manufac- 
ture of  Eau-de-Cologne  (q. v.).  In  1886,4859  craft 
entered,  and  3190  cleared,  the  |*>rt  of  Cologne. 
Cologne  has  extensive  and  important  railway  con- 
nections.— The  city  was  founded  by  the  I'bii.  alsnit 
37  B.C.,  and  was  at  first  called  Ubiorum  op/ml ttm  . 
127 


but  a  colony  l»eing  planted  here  in  50  A.D.  by 
Agrippina.  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  it 
received  the  name  of  Cnhmin  A<fnj>jnnri.  At  the 
partition  of  the  Frank  monarchy  in  511,  it  was 

included  in  Australia ; 
and  by  a  treaty  in  870, 
it  was  united  to  the  Ger- 
man empire.  It  entered 
the  league  of  the  llanse 
towns  in  1201,  anil  con- 
tended with  Liiheck  for 
the  first  rank.  The 
merchants  of  Cologne 
carried  on  commerce  far 
and  wide,  and  hail  ware- 
houses in  Li  union,  near 
the  Guildhall.  Cologne 
was  at  a  very  early  js'riod 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
which  was  elevated,  at 
the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, into  an  arch- 
bishopric.  —  The  arch- 
bishops acquire*!  consid- 
erable territories,  some 
of  them  distinguishing 
themselves  as  politicians 
and  warriors.  They  t«s»k 
their  place  amongst  the 
princes  and  electors  of 
the  empire,  but  Merc  in- 
volved in  a  protracted 
contest  with  the  citizens 

of  Cologne,  who  asserted 

against  them  the  inde- 
pendence of  thecitv;  and 
the  archiepiscopai  resi- 
dence was  therefore  removed  to  Ponn.  The  arch, 
bishopric  was  secularised  in  1801,  when  the  city  also 
lost  its  independence,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna 
did  not  attempt  to  restore  to  it  its  former  character, 
but  assigned  the  whole  territories  to  Prussia  The 
archbishop,  therefore,  has  not  now  the  jsditical 
rights  and  power  that  belonged  to  his  predecessors. 

Colombia*  a  republic  occupying  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  South  American  continent, 
and  including  also  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Its  limits  were  otliciallv  stated  in  1887  as  12' 
25'  N.-5*  8'  S.  lat..  and  70'  40'— 82"  40  W. 
long.,  and  its  area  was  estimated  at  513,938  sq. 
miles  (nearly  as  large  as  Great  liritain,  France, 
and  Spain  together),  exclusive  of  most  of  its 
hundreds  of  islands  and  keys,  which  stretch  as 
far  north  as  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  4,000,000,  including  some  200,000 
uncivilised  Indians  who  inhabit  the  remote  forests. 
The  situation  of  Colombia,  washed  by  two  oceans, 
with  a  total  coast  line  of  nearly  3000'milcs,  posses- 
sing all  along  the  Atlantic  shore  and  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  Panama  commodious  bays  and  lagoons,  and 
with  several  fair  harbour*  even  on  the  less  favoured 
coast  to  the  south,  presents  great  commercial  pos- 
sibilities— though  it  has  lost  an  ex|>ected  impulse 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  Panama  Canal  through  the 
north  west  department.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  extremely  varied,  with  lofty  mountains  in  the 
west,  and  vast  plains  in  the  east  scarcely  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  For  the  mountains,  see  Axnts, 
This  system  spreads  out  in  three  great  ranges,  like 
the  rays  of  a  fan,  from  the  extensive  plateau  of 
Pasto  in  the  south-west ;  thus  forming  valleys 
running  from  north  to  south  parallel  to  the  three 
chains,  except  where  disproportionate  activity  of 
the  volcanic  forces  has  caused  an  upheaval  of  the 
country  near  them.  The  fundamental  formations 
of  the  country  are  igneous  and  metamorphic,  and 
everywhere  are  traces  of  the  disturltances  (still  not 
unfrequent  in  the  form  of  earthquakes)  that  have 
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upheaved  plateau*  and  opened  fractures  that  now 
mark  the  courses  of  the  principal  riven*.  Of  the 
set-lions  outside  the  main  Cordillera*,  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Sierra  Nevada  ile  Santa  Marta,  in 
the  north,  and  the  low  Baudo  range,  along  the 
north  went  coast,  which  extends  into  Panama. 
From  the  Central  Cordillera  descend  the  two 
principal  rivers  of  Colombia,  the  Magdalena  and 
its  tributary  the  Cauca,  which  How  north  into  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  besides  several  affluents  of  the 
Amazon  in  the  east,  and  the  Patia,  which  forces 
its  wav  to  the  Pacilic.  through  a  gorge  l>etwecn 
cliffs  1*0,000  to  12,000  feet  high,  and  forms  the  only 
notable  break  in  the  long  wall  of  the  Western 
Cordillera  from  Darien  to  Patagonia.  The  Eastern 
Cordillera,  by  far  the  largest  chain,  consists  of  a 
series  of  extensive  tablelands,  cool  and  healthy, 
where  the  white  race  flourishes  as  vigorously  as  in 
Europe.  This  temperate  region  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  jmrtion  of  the  republic ;  and  on  one  of 
its  plateaus,  at  an  elevation  of  8094  feet,  stands 
the  capital,  Bogota  (q.v.).  Eastward  from  this 
Cordillera  stretch  vast  llanox  or  plains,  through 
which  How  the  Meta,  the  (Juaviare,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  Besides  these,  the  chief 
rivers  are  the  San  Juan  {navigable  150  miles),  on 
the  Pacilic  coast ;  the  Atrato  (q.v.)  and  Zulia  <  I. "50 
miles),  flowing  north;  the  Arauca  (GOO),  which, 
as  well  as  the  Meta  (700)  and  (Juaviare  (850), 
feeds  the  Orinoco;  and  the  Caqueta  (1350),  the 
Pntumayo  ( 1 100),  and  the  Naj*»  (750),  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon.    The  lakes  are  unirii|Mirtaiit. 

Uliuutte  and  Product  tons. — In  the  course  of  one 
day's  journey,  the  traveller  may  experience  in  this 
country  all  the  climates  of  the  world  ;  perpetual 
snows  cover  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  while 
the  valleys  are  smothered  in  the  rich  vegetation 
of  the  tropics.  The  mean  temperature  ranges 
from  32*  to  H2\  according  to  the  elevation.  The 
climate  of  Panama  is  notoriously  unwholesome, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Kolivar  and  Magdalena,  in 
the  north,  marsh  fevers  alnmnd.  The  rainy  season 
falls  from  November  to  April,  except  among  the 
low-lying  forests  of  the  south  east,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the 
Choeo  coast  district  of  the  north-west,  where,  shut 
in  from  the  north-east  winds,  the  heavy  atmo- 
sphere hangs  motionless,  ami  mists  ami  torrents  of 
rain  alternate.  Colombia  naturally  yields  a  variety 
of  productions  corresponding  to  this  great  diversity 
of  climate  and  of  elevation.  The  hot  region,  extend- 
ing to  an  elevation  of  aliont  3200  feet,  produces  in 
abundance  rice,  cacao,  sugar-cane,  banana**,  yams, 
tolmcco,  indigo,  cotton,  caoutchouc,  vegetable  ivory, 
and  many  medicinal  plants ;  and  the  forests,  with 
their  tagua  and  other  stately  palms,  their  rare 
balsamic  resins  and  valuable  dyewoods,  are  ablaze 
with  flowers  and  creepers,  and  steeped  in  the 
fierfiime  of  the  delicate  vanilla  orchid.  In  the 
temperate  zone,  from  3200  to  8500  feet  above  the 
sea.  many  of  these  plants  are  equally  common,  but 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  gives  place  to'  the  «>ak,  the 
encenillo,  groups  of  laurels,  and  arl»oresceiit  ferns, 
and  here  flourish  the  coffee  plant,  the  odorous 
Cherimoya  (q.v.)  and  euril>ano,  the  tig,  and  the 
cinchona -tree.  The  Wax-palm  (q.v.)  extends 
lieyond  this  region,  and  is  found  at  a  height 
of  nearly  11,000  feet,  and  large  crojw  of  potatoes, 
grain,  and  leguminous  plants  are  raised  in  the 
cold  region  :  lint  from  10,00*1  feet  rises  the  bleak 
larawrt,  with  its  scanty  vegetation,  ending  in 
ichens  at  the  snow  line.  The  fauna  of  Colom- 
bia is  very  extensive.  Both  coasts  altound  with 
turtles  and  pearl-oysters;  the  rivers  swarm  with 
lish  and  alligators,  and  on  their  marshy  banks 
the  capybara  is  found  ;  the  forests  are  the  haunt 
of  the  tapir,  armadillo,  cavy,  opossum,  and  deer, 
and   during   the   day  are  alive  with  monkeys 


(of  which  no  less  than  seventeen  species  are 
common ),  squirrels,  paroquets,  and  numerous 
bright-plumaged  birds,  whose  notes  give  place  at 
night  to  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  sloth.  Beasts 
of  prey  are  the  jaguar,  puma,  ocelot,  margay, 
and  bear.  The  boa  and  numerous  other  snakes 
are  common,  but  venomous  serpents  cease  at 
an  elevation  of  0000  feet,  the  centipede  and 
the  chigoe  are  not  met  Iteyond  9850  feet,  while 
the  plague  of  mosquitoes  and  ants,  and  of  other 
more  dangerous  insects,  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  lowlands.  In  the  northern  departments,  anil 
in  the  immense  llanos  of  the  east,  great  herds  of 
cattle,  descended  from  those  imported  by  the 
Spaniards,  are  reared ;  in  the  central  districts, 
shorthorns  and  other  English,  Dutch,  and  Norman 
cattle  and  horses  have  l>een  introduced,  and  are 
largelv  raised  throughout  the  temperate  zone. 
Fish  life  cease*  in  the  lakes  at  13,000  feet;  and  in 
the  solitudes  alsive.  the  condor  dwells  alone.  In 
minerals  the  country  is  exceedingly  rich,  although 
its  scanty  population,  their  poverty,  and  the 
alwence  of  roads  have  combined  to  limit  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  precious  metals.  Nevertheless, 
in  1887.  claims  were  presented  to  751  mines  in 
Antioquia ;  and  from  this  department  alone  over 
£400,000  worth  of  mild  is  annually  exjwrted. 
The  department  of  Tolima  is  the  richest  in  silver. 
It  is  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of 
£*1 25,000,000,  and  silver  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£7,000,000,  have  been  exported  since  the  IGtli 
century  ;  and  over  95  per  cent,  of  this  ore  has 
l»een  found  west  of  the  Magdalena.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  coal,  sulphur,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  cinnabar, 
rock-salt,  crystal,  granite,  marhle,  lime,  gypsum, 
jet,  amethysts,  rubies,  porphyry,  and  jasper  are 
also  found  ;  while  much  of  the  world's  platinum 
is  obtained  from  the  upper  San  Juan,  and  the 
principal  source  of  the  linest  emeralds  is  at  Muzo 
in  Boyaca,  although  there  are  other  mines  near 
Nemocon,  in  Cundinamarca. 

Vtnn metre,  Fitmnre,  drr. — The  only  industries 
common  to  all  the  departments  of  Colombia  are 
agriculture  anil  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Coarse  cloth 
fabrics  for  the  inland  trade  are  manufactured  to 
some  extent  in  Santamler  and  Boyaca,  and  china- 
ware  and  cardboard  in  Antioquia ;  also  soap, 
matches,  and  candles  are  made  in  Bogota,  and 
there  arc  two  foundries  and  a  shoe  factory  in 
Cundinamarca;  but  straw-hats,  known  abroad 
by  the  name  of  Panama,  although  they  are 
made  only  in  certain  (tarts  of  Tolima,  Anti- 
oquia, and  Santamler,  are  perhaps  the  only 
manufactured  article  exported  from  the  country. 
The  transit  trade  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
valued  at  £15,000,000  per  annum,  is  of  far 
more  consequence  than  the  direct  commerce. 
The  foreign  trade  proper  is  mainly  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  iiiijKirts  are 
mostly  fond -stuffs,  textiles,  machinery,  and  iron- 
wares ;  the  exports,  coffee,  gold,  silver,  and  other 
ores,  caoutchouc,  ivory-nuts,  dividivi,  tobacco, 
cacao,  cotton,  cinchona,  cattle,  tialsams,  tiiiils-r 
and  dyewnods,  hides  and  wind.  The  average 
annual  value  of  imports  in  the  period  1875-H4 
was  $9,662,808,  of  exports,  $13,584,890;  in  1893 
the  value  of  imports  was  $13,403,300,  and  of 
ex)M>rts,  $14,630,330 ;  but  it  is  dirlicult  to  reduce 
these  figures  to  British  currency,  for  although  the 
dollar  has  a  nominal  value  of  four  shillings,  the 
rate  of  exchange  has  since  1878  varied  lietwecn 
five  and  a  half  and  nine  dollars  to  the  pound 
sterling.  The  nation  has  repeatedly  undergone  a 
severe  financial  crisis.  For  the  fiscal  year  1895-96 
the  expenditure  was  estimated  at  $26,203,950,  and 
the  revenue  at  $33,801,900,  showing  a  very  con- 
siderable nominal  surplus;  in  1894  the  internal 
debt,   floating   and    consolidated,    amounted  to 
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$»,4I3,06O.  the  foreign  debt  was  calculated  at 
$16,400,000,  an.l  Stf,  135.600  of  government  paper- 
money  was  in  circulation.  There  appeal*,  how- 
ever/some reawn  to  expect  that  the  measure* 
adopted  to  meet  the  nation's  liabilities  may  prove 
effectual,  and  the  present  financial  condition  of 
the  repuhlic  is  said  to  be  coin|HirHtivcly  hopeful. 
For  the  rest,  the  government  can  only  hsik  U>  rigid 
economy  and  the  development  of  its  rich  mine*, 
which  it  is  endeavouring  to  encourage  to  the  utmost, 
for  relief  from  its  embarrassment*.  All  enterprise, 
however,  is  sadly  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication. The  Magdalena  and  the  other  great 
streams  are  the  principal  arteries  of  commerce,  and 
a  good  deal  of  steamer  traffic  is  carried  on  ;  but, 
lienides  that  of  Panama,  there  were  in  1895  eight 
railways  open  for  traffic,  with  only  a  total  length 
of  220  mile*,  although  severnl  others  were  expected 
to  lie  completed  shortly.  The  telegraph  system  has 
($900  miles  of  lines,  and  this  aud  the  postal  service 
(including  a  parcel  post  with  Great  Britain  since 
)HXS)  are  worked  as  efficiently  a*  the  condition  of 
the  country  will  permit.  For  the  railway,  canal, 
and  other  information  as  to  the  Isthmus,  see  the 
article  Panama. 

Population.— The  chief  aborigines  of  the  country, 
the  Chibchux  or  Muyscas,  who  inhabited  the  plateau 
of  Bogota,  ranked  among  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  second  to  the  A/tecs  and  Peruvians  alone. 
They  worshipped  the  sun,  had  a  calendar,  and 
a  government  closely  resembling  that  of  Japan, 
lived  in  communes,  were  industrious  farmers,  and 
dressed  in  garments  of  cotton.  Their  rich, 
beautiful  language  has  been  forgotten  by  their 
descendants,  but  is  preserved  in  a  grammar 
published  at  Madrid  by  the  Dominican  mission- 
ary, Bernardo  de  Lugo,  in  1619.  The  rest  of  the 
country  was  occupied  by  a  great  numlicr  of 
tribes,  with  as  many  dialects  as  divisions,  sinking 
from  the  grade  of  the  Chil>ehas  to  the  naked 
wages  of  the  plains,  who  were  little  above  the 
level  of  the  brutes  they  hunted.  Some  of  the  inter- 
mediate races,  while  understanding  Spanish,  have 
preserved  their  primitive  speech*;  the  uncivilised 
Indians  are  now  mostly  confined  to  the  eastern 
plains,  the  northern  portion  of  Magdalena,  and  the 
district  of  Durien  anu  the  Atrato.  The  pure  whites 
form  about  a  fifth  of  the  entire  population,  and  the 
Indian  half-breeds  more  than  half;  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  pure  negroes  left  in  the  country,  but 
the  ii m la t toes  and  zttmtn,.i,  resulting  resjiectively 
from  the  union  of  negroes  with  whites  and  Indians, 
exceed  a  sixth  of  the  whole.  Slavery  was  finally 
aholished  in  1 852,  and  in  1870  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory education  was  adopted  which  has  on  the 
whole  proved  successful.  Parochial,  secondary, 
normal,  and  technical  schools  are  now  within 
general  reach,  and  all  the  departments  Ismst  univer- 
sities of  more  or  less  efficiency,  except  Magdalena, 
Toliina,  ami  Panama.  Journalism  is  largely  repre- 
sented in  most  of  the  large  towns  ;  and  at  the  capital 
a  considerable  number  of  lwoks  are  published  every 
vcir.  The  state  church  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
which  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  authority ;  religious  orders 
were  suppressed  in  18*53,  and  toleration  in  matters 
jf  religion  is  guaranteed ;  but,  by  the  terms  of 
•i  concordat  entered  into  with  the  holy  sec  in 
1H88,  in  the  universities  and  all  educational 
establishments  public  instruction  is  directed  in 
conformity  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  religion  is  one  of  the  obligatory 
subjects  of  study,  and  diocesans  are  empowered 
to  sus|H?nd  teachers  or  professors  who  neglect  or 
disobey  this  order. 

History. — The  northern  coasts  of  Colombia  were 
visited  by  Ojeda  ami  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  1499, 
and  afterwards  by  Bustidas ;  in  1502  Columbus 


explored  part  of  the  country,  and  endeavoured  to 
found  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  first  Spanish 
colony  on  the  American  mainland.  In  1513  Balboa 
(q.v. )  discovered  the  Pacific,  and  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  Colombia 
on  their  way  to  Peru  in  1520.  Ten  years  later 
Jimenez  de  Que&ada  broke  the  power  of  the 
Muysean  empire,  and  the  Nueno  Remo  de  Granada 
was  formed.  As  the  country  was  opened  up,  the 
Indians  sank,  in  spite  of  legislation  designed  for 
their  protection,  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and 
the  policy  of  the  crown,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  was  introduced  in  157),  put  an  end 
to  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  early  settlers. 
The  region  was  administered  by  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  ;  nearly  all  posts  were  sold  to  Spanish 
speculators,  who  recouped  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  colonists ;  and  even  the  com- 
merce of  the  new  possessions  was  granted  as  a 
monopoly  to  the  merchants  of  Seville.  The  country 
formed  a  presidency  (except  during  the  years  1718- 
24)  from  1564  to  1739,  a  period  memorable  for  the 
disastrous  descents  of  Drake,  Morgan,  Dampier,  and 
others  on  the  coast  towns  ;  it  was  then  raised  to  a 
viceroyalty,  which  lasted  until  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  20th  July  1810  the  colony  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the  mother-country,  and  entered  upon 
the  long  struggle  which  ended  in  the  election  of 
Bolivar  (q.v.)  to  the  presidency  of  the  llcpublic  of 
Colombia,  a  term  which,  like  the  viceroyalty,  em- 
braced all  that  now  belongs  to  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  Ecuador.  Independently  of  the  singular  diffi- 
culties of  communication,  and  of  the  resulting 
absence  of  anything  like  natural  unity,  this  un- 
wieldy state  contained  from  the  beginning  the 
germs  of  its  own  dissolution  in  the  national  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants.  So  long  as  union  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  external  dangers,  it  maintained  on 
imiMising  attitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but 
gradually  sectional  interests  and  political  iealousies 
did  their  work,  and  in  1831  the  ill-assorted  elements 
of  the  confederation  were  separated  forever.  What 
is  now  Colombia  was  then  formed  under  the  title  of 
the  Jiepubtir  of  New  Granada  ;  but  in  1861  a  fresh 
civil  war  led  to  the  establishment  of  ih*  United  States 
of  Culomlria.  In  1863  a  constitution  was  adopted, 
based  on  that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
a  president  elected  for  two  years;  but  thiB  proved 
altogether  unstated  to  the  Colombians,  and,  after 
twenty  years'  trial,  brought  nlmut  the  revolution 
of  1884-85.  In  1880  a  fresh  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  new  licyublic  of  Colombia,  placing 
the  central  authority  in  the  strengthened  bauds 
of  the  federal  government,  mid  reducing  the  nine 
former  self-governing  states  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar, 
Boyaca,  Cauca,  Cumlinamarcn,  Magdalena,  Pa- 
nama, Santamler,  and  Toliina  to  sulsmlinate 
dejiaitineiits,  which  still,  however,  retain  the 
management  of  their  own  finances.  The  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  whose  term  is 
extended  to  six  years,  assisted  by  a  vice-president, 
seven  ministers,  and  a  council  of  state ;  and  the 
legislative  power  rests  with  a  senate  ami  House  of 
Representatives.  Capital  punishment  has  been 
again  established,  and  the  memlters  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice  are  made  immovable.  The  strength 
of  the  army  is  fixed  at  6500  in  time  of  peace,  but  in 
ease  of  waf  the  executive  can  raise  this  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

See  F.  lie cl u»,  Vfifaije  d  la  Sierra- Neinda  de  Stiinte- 
Murthe  ,'  Paris,  lWil);  Colonel  r.  Hall,  Colombia  ( Phila 
1*71 1 ;  Esguerrn,  Dirrinnario  fitcrjrd^eo  de  ColomlAa 
I  Bogota,  IMj'J);  IVieira,  Le*  ElaU-Vni*  de  Culombu 
I  Paris,  18tU  i ;  Perez,  Oto<rrafia  (leneral  (  Bogota,  1883 ) ; 
Ktienne,  Mourtlle  flmauU  I Geneva,  lt<87 )  ;  Dr  W. 
Sieveni,  Feint  in  iter  Sierra  Xcrada  de  >a»ta  Afarta 
(I.eip.   1887);  and  the  sam^  author'*  CordilUre  von 
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Mtritia  (Vienna,  1888)  contains  some  notes  on  eastern 
Santander.  See  also  the  Description  published  by  the 
Colombian  government  in  1887,  with  the  supplement 
on  the  trade  with  Spain,  published  at  Barcelona  in 
1888 ;  F.  Bianoom's  Aiotice  Descriptive  et  CnrU  Cow- 
merciale  (Paris,  1888);  and  papers  by  F.  A.  A.  Simons 
(1879,  '81,  *85)  and  R.  B.  White  (1883)  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Colombo,  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  is  situated 
on  the  western  side  of  the  inland.  Since  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  breakwater  begun  in  1875 
(see  BREAKWATER),  the  harbour  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  commerce  has*  largely  increased ; 
Colombo  having  superseded  Galle  as  a  Coaling 
Station  (q.v.)  for  large  steamers.  It  contains  the 
government  offices,  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican 
bishop,  and  is  an  important  centre  of  missionary 
enterprise.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the 
government  house,  court-house,  town-hall,  asylum, 
St  Thomas's  College,  and  Wesley  College.  The 
fortifications  of  CoIoiiiIni  were  constructed  by  the 
Dutch.  Col  petty,  a  beautiful  suburb,  shaded  by 
grove*  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  is  a  favourite  retreat. 
The  humble,  mud -constructed  dwelling*  of  the 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  Eurasians,  Singhalese,  Tamils, 
Moors,  ami  Malays  are  outside  the  city  walls. 
The  pcttah  or  Block  Town,  the  only  ancient 
quarter,  extend*  to  the  river  Kalanv-ganga.  Pop. 
(1871)  100,238:  (1891)  126,928.  (folomlio  is  con- 
nected with  Kandy  by  railway.  The  early  name 
of  Colombo,  KaJnu-tuttn,  the  '  Kalauy  Kerry."  the 
Moors  corrupted  into  Kalambu,  and  by  this  desig- 
nation it  was  descrilwd  by  Ibn  Batuta  about  1340 
A.D.  as  the  finest  city  of  Serendib.  The  Portu- 
guese, who  fortified  it  1517  a.d.,  wrote  the  name 
Colombo,  in  honour  of  Christopher  Columbus.  The 
Dutch  succeeded  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  British 
took  Colomlio,  10th  February  1796.    See  Ceylon. 

Colon,  a  <*ity  of  Cuba,  52  miles  direct  SE.  by 
E.  of  Matanzas,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  sugar  district,  and  has 
several  refineries.  Pop.  (1899)  7175.  For  Colon, 
Colombia,  see  Aspinwall. 

Colon,  that  |x>rtion  of  the  large  intestine  be- 
tween the  Cifcnm  (q.v.)  and  the  rectum.  See 
Digestion. 

Colonel  (from  the  Italian  colonetlo,  the  'leader 
of  a  column ' )  is  the  grade  of  officer  next  below  that 
of  general.  As  designating  the  chief  officer  of  an 
English  regiment,  it  superseded  in  1588  the  title 
of  captain,  in  use  up  to  that  time.  In  the  British 
army,  the  lieutenant-colonel  is  commander  of  the 
infantry  battalion  or  cavalry  regiment,  the  office  of 
regimental  colonel  l>eing  a  sinecure.  Regimental 
colonels  are  general  officers,  who  have  had  a 
regiment  '  given  to  them,'  as  it  is  called,  as  a 
reward  for  long  service ,  and  virtually  as  a  retire- 
ment. The  pay,  except  in  the  Guards  (where  it  is 
higher),  is  £1000  a  year.  In  1888  it  was  decided 
to  discontinue  these  appointments  a«  soon  as  those 
who  have  a  vested  rigrit  to  succeed  to  them  have 
been  satisfied,  and  it  has  l>een  decided  that  no 
officer  shall  obtain  the  rank  of  colonel  except  by 
Brevet  (q.v.)  for  distinguished  conduct,  or  on  wing 
selected  for  certain  appointments  carrying  with 
them  that  rank ;  sucli  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
sovereign,  assistant-adjutant  general,  and  com- 
mander of  a  regimental  district.  See  Commis- 
sions (Army).  In  the  Cerman.  Austrian,  and 
Russian  armies,  where  the  regiments  are  very 
large,  the  colonelcies  are  mostly  honorary  posts, 
held  by  royal  and  other  distinguished  |>ersonagcs. 

Colonta,  a  department  of  Uruguay,  on  the 
Plata,  below  the  Uruguay  Kiver.  The  uplands  are 
liarren,  but  in  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains  are 
numerous  European  colonies,  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  stock-raiiing.  Area,  2185  so.  m.  ;  pop.  (1895) 
35,209.    The  capital,  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  on 


the  Plata,  about  100  miles  above  Monte  Video,  has 
a  good  harbour,  a  dock  for  vessels  of  1000  tons, 
ruined  fortifications,  and  some  1500  inhabitants. 

Colonial  Animals,  organisms  which  cannot  be  — 
fairly  regarded  as  unities,  but  consist  of  numerous 
more  or  less  similar  individuals  united  in  a  common 
life.  Among  the  usually  single-celled  simplest 
animals  or  Protozoa,  loose  colonies  not  unfrequenlly 
occur,  and  are  of  not  a  little  ini|>ortance  as  sugges- 
tions of  the  bridge  between  the  Bingle-celled  end 
many-celled  animals.  Such  colonic*  arise  when  the 
original  cell,  instead  of  reproducing  discontinuous!  v. 
retains  its  daughter-cells  in  union  with  itself  or 
with  one  another,  just  like  the  egg-cell  of  a  higher 
animal.  By  sacrifice  of  individuality  at  the  epoch 
of  reproduction,  a  higher  unity  is  formed.  In 
the  same  way  a  simple  cup-shaped  sponge,  by 
continuous  budding,  forms  a  colony  of  similar 
forms,  which  may  possess  more  or  less  distinct 
individuality.  The  common  fresh-water  Hydra,  to 
mount  a  step  higher,  buds  off  daughter  Hydrtr, 
which  remain  for  a  while  connected  with  the 
parent  organism,  and  make  it  temporarily  colonial. 
This  l>ecomes  constant  in  the  myriad  colonies  of 
hydra-like  forms  which  are  known  as  Zoophytes,  or 
lfydroids  (q.v.).  The  same  formation  of  colonies 
is  Veil  illustrated  in  the  higher  polyps  of  the  sea- 
anemone  type,  where  in  dead-men's  fingers  and 
in  most  corals,  compound  or  colonial  organisms 
are  beautifully  illustrated.  Some  jellyfish-like  or 
medusoid  typos  also  become  compound,  and  lead 
on  to  the  order  Siphonophora,  where,  as  in  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war  (Physalut)  or  in  I'eiella, 
the  occurrence  of  compound  forms  is  a  constant 
character.  But  in  this  last  case  a  further  step  has 
been  made,  for  the  individuals  not  only  share  a 
common  nutritive  life,  but  are  bound  together  in  a 
more  intimate  way  into  a  true  unity  of  a  higher 
I  order.  Among  simple  worm-like  forms,  chains  of 
I  individuals  are  occasionally  formed,  as  in  CalenuJu, 
and  these  point  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  higher 
or  segmented  worms  which  consist  of  a  scries  of 
similar  'joints.'  .Even  among  the  higher  worms, 
.  temporary  compound  forms  occasionally  occur,  as 
>  in  the  fresh-water  Xuis  or  the  marine  Syllit.  The 
j  Polyzoa  afford  good  illustration  of  colonial  life  as 
an  almost  constant  character  of  a  class.  Finally, 
passing  beyond  the  limit  of  invertebrate  animafs, 
w  e  find  the  last  examples  of  true  colonial  organisms 
in  the  Ascidians  (q.v.)  or  Tunicata.  The  occa- 
sional development  of  double  or  multiple  forms 
from  a  single  ovum  is  among  higher  animals  the 
only  suggestion  of  compound  organisms. 

from  the  above  illustrations  a  few  general  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn.  The  process  of  asexual 
budding,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  compound 
organisms,  is  commonest  in  relatively  juissive  vege- 
tative animals,  like  sponges,  hydroids,  corals, 
polyzoa,  and  ascidians,  and  is  an  expression  of  their 
general  physiological  constitution.  When  the  colo- 
nial organism  is  free-living,  as  in  Siphonophora 
and  some  Tunicata,  the  individual  members  are 
more  closely  knit  together,  and  the  colony  is  more 
perfectly  integrated.  As  above  suggested,  some 
colonial  forms  are  of  importance  as  illustrating  in 
loose  union  an  order  of  individuality,  which  in 
higher  tvpea  becomes  more  firmly  unified.  We 
first  find*  loose  'aggregates;'  at* a  higher  level 
these  become  'integrated.'  The  loose  colonies 
of  some  medusoid  types  are  thus  succeeded  by 
more  perfectly  integrated  forms  in  the  Siphono- 
phora Finally,  colonial  organisms  are  of  the 
highest  physiological  interest  in  illustrating  divi- 
sion of  labour.  In  a  compound  organism  the 
internal  and  external  conditions  of  life  are  not  uni- 
form for  all  the  memliers  :  certain  'persons,'  as  the 
individuals  are  technically  called,  exhibit  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  function,  and  others  of  another ; 
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tbe  differences  in  function  thus  started  bring  about 
more  or  less  marked  difference  of  structure  as 
its  consequence ;  and  thus  division  of  labour  and 
'polymorphism '  or  difference  in  form  are  estab- 
lished,  bee  Perrier,  Lea  Colonics  Animates  (1882). 

Colonial  Corps  were  regiments  of  the  regular 
British  army,  paid  out  of  imperial  revenues,  and 
located  in  the  various  colonies  where  they  were 
formed.  The  following  corps,  and  numbers  were 
provided  for  in  the  Army  Estimates  for  1860-61  : 

Three  W«*t  India,  Regiments  (after- 


ward* ral*rd  to  ftvc)   3420  Segrn. 

Nrnf..miilUml  Vctentus   289  British. 

O)  Ian  RII1.-X   1486  Native. 

.1     Invalid*   103  Native. 

Cape  Mounted  Hi  flea   1084  B«*r»  and  oatlvea. 

Malta  Kenciblea    638  Native. 

Canadian  Rillea   UOrt  Britiah. 

St  Helena  Regiment   433 

flnld  C<*st  Artillorv   351  Negro. 

Falkland  I«lai>d«  Company   37  RritUh. 

African  Artillerymen   64  Nf-gro. 

Boog  kutig  Gunncra   88  Lnacaro. 


All  the  officers  were  British,  except  those  of  the 
Malta  Fenciblcs.    The  Cape  corps  wore  mounted 
infantry.     Thongh  maintained  out  of  imperial 
revenue,  these  corps  were  not  available  for  the 
general  defence  of  the  empire,  and  accordingly  have 
been  gradually  disbanded,  their  places  in  the  colonies 
being  supplied  by  levies  of  local  militia.  There 
still  exist,  besides  African  commissariat,  ordnance 
store,  and  medical  staff  corps,  one  West  India 
Regiment  of  two  l»ttalions,  the  Malta  Fencibles, 
one  company  of  Gun  Lascars  in  Ceylon,  and  another 
at  Hong-kong. 
i    Colonial  Office.  See  Secretary  of  State. 
Colonial  System*  also  called  Commercial 
System,  a  name  for  the  theory  long  acted  on  by 
European  nations,  that  their  settlements  abroad 
were  to  be  treated  as  proprietary  domains,  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country,  which  did 
everything  it  could  to  import  their  produce  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  and  encourage  them  to  a  large 
consumption  of  home  manufactures.    The  system 
was  carried  to  its  furthest  extent  by  Spain.  See 
Colony,  Free  Trade.  Mercantile  System, 
Monopoly,  Navigation  Laws,  United  States. 
Colonisation  Society.  See  Liberia. 
Colonna,   Cape   (ancient  Sunium  Fromon- 
torium),  a  headland  of  Greece,  fonning  the  south  - 
most  point  of  Attica,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  thirteen  of  whose  white 
marble  columns,  from  which  the  cape  derives  its 
modern  name,  are  still  standing. 

Colonna,  a  celebrated  Roman  family,  which 
took  its  name  from  a  village  among  the  Alban 
Hills,  12  miles  ESE.  of  Rome,  and  which,  from 
it*  numerous  castles,  vast  estates,  and  crowds 
of  clients,  enjoyed  a  powerful  influence  from  the 
llth  to  tho  16th  century.  From  it  have  sprung  a 
pope  (Martin  V.,  q.v.),  several  cardinals,  generals, 
statesmen,  and  noted  scholars,  and  VITTORIA 
Colonna,  the  most  celebrated  poetess  of  Italy. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  Con- 
stable of  Naples,  at  whose  estate  of  Marino  she  was 
horn  in  1490.  When  four  years  old,  she  was 
betrothed  to  n  liov  of  the  same  age,  Ferrante 
d'AvahiH,  son  of  the  "Marchewe  de  Pescara  ;  at  seven- 
teen they  were  married.  After  her  husband's  death 
in  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  Vittoria  Colonna 
found  her  chief  consolation  in  solitude  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  ]Mietical  genius.  During  seven  veani 
of  her  widowhood  she  resided  alternately  at  Naples 
and  Ischia,  and  then  removed  to  the  convent  of 
Orvieto,  afterwards  to  that  of  Viterbo.  In  her  later 
years  she  left  the  convent,  and  resided  in  Rome, 
where  she  died  in  February  1547.  She  was  the 
loved  friend  of  Michelangelo,  admired  by  Ariosto 


(see  canto  xxxvii.  of  the  Orlando),  and  the  intimate 
associate  of  the  reforming  party  at  the  papal  court 
Her  poems  belong  cliietlv  to  the  period  following 
her  husband's  death,  and  are  remarkable  for  truth 
of  sentiment  and  enlightened  pietv.  They  were 
first  published  at  Parma  in  1538  ;  the  most  perfect 
edition  is  that  of  Ercole  Visconti  (Rom.  1840). 
See  Mrs  H.  Roseoe's  Vittoria  Colonntt,  her  Life  and 
Poems  (Lond.  1868),  and  a  study  by  the  Hon. 
Alethea  Law  ley  ( 1888 ). 

The  family  is  still  distinguished  in  Italy,  three  of 
its  four  lines  being  princely.  The  Colonna  palace, 
situated  at  the  base  of  theQuirinal  (Rome),  is  cele- 
brated for  its  splendid  gallery  and  treasures  of  art. 

Colonna.  Giovanni  Paolo,  composer,  horn 
about  1640,  either  at  Brescia  or  Bologna,  became 
principal  of  the  musical  academy  at  Bologna  Of 
some  44  works,  nearly  all  were  for  the  church  ;  his 
one  opera,  A  mil-rare,  was  first  performed  in  1693. 
He  died  l!8th  November  1095. 

Colonsar  and  Oronsay.  two  of  the  Argyll- 
shire Hebrides,  16  miles  NNW.  of  Port  Askaig  in 
Islav,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  sound,  100 
yards  wide,  and  dry  at  low-water.  Colonsay,  which 
"rises  to  a  height  of  493  feet,  is  16  sq.  ni.  in  area ; 
Oronsay,  only  3.  On  tho  latter  are  a  sculptured 
cross  and  a  14th-century  Austin  priory,  with  some 
curious  effigies  ;  whilst  in  the  former  are  standing 
stones,  a  bone  cave,  Colonsay  House  (172*2),  and 
an  olwlisk  to  the  memory  of  the  lawyer,  Duncan 
M'Neill,  Lord  Colonsay  (1794-1874).  Pop.  (1851) 
933  ;  ( 1891 )  381,  of  whom  23  were  in  Oronsay. 

Colony  (Lat.  colonia),  a  name  somewhat 
vaguely  applied  to  tho  foreign  dependencies  of  a 
state.  In  accordance  with  its  etymology  (coloniu, 
•cultivator'),  a  Roman  colonia  ought  to  have  been 
an  agricultural  community  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  a  military  settlement,  urban  rather  than  rural, 
planted  in  subject  territory.  It  was  essential  that 
the  colonists  should  remain  citizens,  who  thus  both 
extended  and  knit  together  the  power  of  Rome. 
The  name  survives  to  this  day  in  Cologne  and 
Lincoln.  The  Greek  colony  ( apoikia )  consisted  of 
a  l»and  of  emigrants,  who  were  impelled  by  political 
tlissension  or  some  similar  cause  to  seek  a  new  home 
lieyond  t  he  sea,  and  who  were  connected  with  their 
mother-city  (metropolis)  bv  no  tie  stronger  than 
that  of  sentiment.  According  to  the  legend  em- 
balmed by  Virgil  in  his  AZncid,  Rome  itself  was  a 
colonv,  in  the  Greek  sense,  of  Troy.  No  Greek 
colonists  penetrated  far  inland  ;  but  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  and  even  the 
Crimea,  were  at  an  early  date  fringed  with 
commercial  settlements,  many  of  which  surpassed 
in  wealth  the  cities  of  Greece  proper.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, who  preceded  the  Greeks  as  the  traders 
of  the  Old  World,  were  not  a  colonising  race. 
Carthage,  indeed,  was  an  offshoot  from  Tyre  ;  but 
the  wide  empire  of  Carthage  was  bused  partly  upon 
conquest,  ami  partly  upon  a  system  of  trading 
factories. 

Colonisation  is  an  incident  of  a  comparatively 
settled  state  of  society.  The  vast  land  migrations 
which  have  so  profoundly  affected  the  populations 
of  Europe  and  Asia  l»elong  to  a  different  category. 
Thus  it  happens  that,  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  very  idea  of  a  colony  is 
not  heard  again  until  the  great  outburst  of 
maritime  enterprise  in  the  16th  century.  Spain 
and  Portugal  led  the  way,  followed  by  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  Love  of  adventure,  thirst 
for  gold,  the  missionary  spirit — all  combined 
to  attract  the  energies  of  Europe,  set  free  by  the 
Renaissance,  to  the  New  World  and  to  the  farther 
East.  The  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  territorial 
aggrandisement  beyond  the  seas  went  on  with 
various  vicissitudes"  until,  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
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century,  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  several  states 
of  Europe  stood  pretty  much  as  they  do  now.  (Jut 
of  her  once  mighty  empire,  Portugal  retained  only 
a  few  petty  settlement*  in  India,  an  indeterminate 
authority  over  long  strips  on  both  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  Brazil,  which  afterwards  l>eeame  independent 
under  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  Spain  has 
lost  Southern  and  Central  America  within  the  pres- 
ent century  ;  but  she  keeits  her  hold  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Bico  in  the  West  Indies,  anil  of  tin'  Philip 
pine  and  Caroline  groups  of  inland*  in  the  remote 
eastern  sea*.  Holland,  having  l»een  deprived  by 
England  of  Ceylon  and  the  tape,  still  draw*  a  rich 
tribute  from  .lava  ami  the  adjoining  Spice  Islands. 
France,  which  entered  last  u|»on  the  struggle,  has 
suffered  most  severely  of  all,  as  the  result  of  the 
fortune  of  war  with  Kngland.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  as  if  half  North  America,  and  perhaps  all 
India,  would  l>eeome  French.  But  the  twin  stars 
of  Wolfe  and  Clive  influenced  the  fate  of  two  con- 
tinent*. The  acquisition  of  Algeria  dates  from 
1830 ;  ami  within  the  last  decade  France  has  again 
pushed  forward  in  Tunis,  Tonquin,  aud  Mada- 
gascar. Italy  has  no  foreign  possessions  except  the 
port  of  Massowah  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea;  and  those  which  Germany  has  recently 
acquired  with  so  much  eagerness,  in  Africa  and 
in  >'ew  Guinea  and  the  adjoining  islands,  must 
be  regarded  rather  as  piissible  outlets  for  trade 
than  as  true  colonies.  The  surplus  population  of 
Germany  will  doubtless  continue  to  pour  into  the 
western  states  of  North  America,  just  as  the 
Italians  and  Basques  will  continue  to  be  attracted 
to  the  Bio  ile  la  Plata. 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  foreign  |<ossessions 
of  continental  states,  we  pass  on  to  those  of 
Britain,  which  alike  in  area,  in  population,  and  in 
promise  for  the  future,  surpass  tenfold  all  the  rest 
put  together.  If  it  be  permissible,  on  historical 
grounds,  to  regard  the  I  nited  States  as  one  with 
Britain,  it  may  be  said  that  the  story  of  modern 
colonisation  is  the  story  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  In  North  America,  Austral- 
asia, and  South  Africa,  that  race  is  already  in 
occupation  of  the  only  large  tracts  of  uninhabited 
territory  where  white  men  can  work  and  multiply. 
In  India,  England  owns  the  most  fertile  and  most 
easily  governed  of  tropical  countries ;  while  her 
minor  possessions  are  dotted  over  every  land  ami 
sea.  These  advantages  abroad— gained  by  the 
valour  of  her  children,  who  have  known  how 
to  make  the  most  of  their  good  fortune — are 
maintained  by  a  teeming  population  at  home, 
superabundant  capital,  and  maritime  supremacy. 
Alxive  all,  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that 
this  great  colonial  empire,  as  it  was  won  with  no 
deli  Iterate  plan  of  aggression,  so  it  is  preserved 
solely  through  the  conscious  recognition  of  mutual 
rights  and -duties.  Even  in  India,  British  rule 
exists  by  the  consent  of  the  natives  ami  for  their 
benefit ;  while  the  autonomous  colonies  of  Australia 
are  as  free  from  British  interference  ami  as  loyal  to 
the  British  name  as  the  Channel  Islands  or  Man. 

The  colonial  empire  of  England  is  as  varied  in  its 
composition  as  it  is  vast  in  its  extent.  In  the 
political  sense,  it  ought  to  include  every  foreign 
possession  or  dejKindencv  of  the  crown.  It  is  only 
try  an  accident  of  administration  that  India  is  the 
charge  of  a  distinct  secretary  of  state,  that  some 
indeterminate  protectorates  (such  as  that  of  the 
Niger)  are  controlled  through  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
that  the  island  of  Ascension  is  borne  as  a  ship  on 
the  l>ooks  of  the  Admiralty.  So  again,  the  colonies' 
proper — i.e.  those  in  siilstrdination  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary —  vary  in  character  from  a  settled  country, 
with  a  civilisation  more  than  a  century  old,  like 
Lower  Canada,  to  an  unexplored  wilderness  of 
savages,  like  New  Guinea;  from  the  continent  of 


Australia  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar ;  from  Hong-kong, 
the  emporium  of  Chinese  trade,  to  Heligoland,  the 
favourite  watering-place  of  Hamburgers.  Adopting 
another  principle  of  division,  the  colonies  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  modes  by  which  they 
were  acquired  :  ( 1 )  as  conquered  by  force  of  arms 
or  ceded  by  an  independent  power  ;  (2)  as  occupied 
by  settlers,  where  no  rights  were  recognised  in  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  former  class  would 
comprise  the  Gam*  and  Hong  kong,  the  latter  class 
Australia  and  British  Columbia.  The  classification 
adopted  by  the  colonial  office  is  based  upon  differ- 
ences of  administration,  as  follows  :  ( I )  Crown 
colonics,  in  which  the  crown  has  the  entire  control 
of  legislation,  while  the  administration  is  enrried 
on  by  public  officers  under  the  control  of  the  home 
government.  Of  this  class  examples  are  Gibraltar, 
Ceylon,  and  Jamaica.  (2)  Colonies  ]H>**cssing 
representative  institutions,  but  not  responsible 
government,  in  which  the  crown  has  no  more 
than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the  home  govern- 
ment retains  the  control  of  public  officers.  In  this 
class  are  Natal,  Western  Australia,  and  Barliadoes. 
(3)  Colonies  possessing  representative  institutions 
and  responsible  government,  in  which  the  crown 
has  only  a  veto  on  legislation,  and  the  home 
government  has  no  control  over  any  public  officer 
except  the  governor.  This  class  comprises  (  anoxia, 
Newfoundland,  the  Cai»e,  and  the  Australasian 
group.  According  to  tne  Colonial  Office  List  for 
1S8S,  the  total  area  of  all  the  colonies  and  depend- 
encies (excluding  India)  is  7,47.">,896  sq.  m.,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  18.346,614.  Of  these 
totals  the  nine  self-governing  colonics  possess 
between  them  ">.8S4.020  sq.  m.  and  9,4l3,8o»  souls. 
(  For  Cvprns,  North  Borneo,  the  Niger  Protectorate, 
and  all  British  dependencies,  see  GKEAT  Britain.) 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  expansion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  divides  itself  into  three 
periods :  ( 1 )  The  17th  century,  when  the  first 
beginnings  were  made,  in  rivalry  with  other 
European  states  which  had  taken  the  lead  ; 
(2)  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  French  wars  and  the  command  of  the  sea, 
Britain  had  won  a  preponderant  position,  despite 
the  loss  of  the  L' nited  States  ;  (3)  the  10th  century, 
which  has  been  a  continuous  period  of  growth  and 
consolidation.  Newfoundland  boasts  herself  the 
premier  British  colonv,  having  been  annexed  bv 
the  ill  fated  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  15S3.  The 
East  India  Company  was  incorporated  in  1600  ;  the 
first  permanent  settlement  of  Virginia  dates  from 
1607  ;  the  historic  Mayflower  sailed  from  Plymouth 
to  New  England  in  1020 ;  Barbadoes  was  occupied 
first  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies  in  1025. 
The  second  period— a  period  of  war— begins  with 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar  in  1704;  its  decisive  point 
was  reached  at  the  peace  of  1763,  when  the  French 
yielded  alike  in  t  anada  and  in  India ;  and  it 
culminated  in  the  Napoleonic  war,  when  Malta, 
Mauritius,  and  many  West  Indian  islands  wen- 
captured  from  France,  and  Ceylon  and  the  Cape 
from  Holland,  then  a  French  dependency.  Tne 
last  pcriisl,  which  is  almost  co-extensive  with  the 
reign  of  Victoria,  has  witnessed  the  consolidation 
of  India  under  the  crown  ;  the  marvellous  develop- 
ment of  Australia  under  the  stimulus  of  gold  dis- 
coveries ;  the  erection  of  Canada  into  a  dominion 
of  confederated  provinces ;  the  extension  of  British 
influence  throughout  South  Africa ;  the  commer- 
cial growth  of  Hong  kong  and  Singapore ;  and  the 
gradual  advance  of  the  British  flag  over  new  pro- 
tectorates and  isolated  Coaling  Stations  (q.v. ).  It 
is  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  colonies 
has  multiplied  more  than  fourfold  since  1837, 
while  the  external  trade  has  multiplied  nearly 
ninefold. 

Though  colonisation  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
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with  emigration,  it  is  perhaps  natural  for  the 
mother-country  to  regard  her  colonies  primarily 
as  affording  an  outlet  tor  her  own  surplus  popula- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inhabitant*  of 
Australia  are  alinoxt  exclusively  British  ;  so,  too, 
are  the  inhabitant*  of  Canada,  with  the  notahle 
exception  of  the  province  of  Queliec,  which  remains 
to  this  day  thoroughly  French  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  in  sentiment.  At  the  Cape,  again, 
the  descendant*  of  the  Dutch  settlers  still  form 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  population.  But  when 
the  statistics  of  emigration  are  looked  into,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  United  States  prove  much  more 
Attractive  than  all  the  colonies  added  together. 
In  18.53-93  the  total  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  British  ami  Irish  origin, 
amounted  to  7,759,320.  of  whom  5,194,930  selected 
the  United  States  as  their  new  home.  Of  227,179 
emigrants  (British  and  other)  from  Britain  in 
1894.  159,fi0--,  went  to  the  United  States,  23,731  to 
Canada,  ami  only  11,185  to  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies. The  census  returns  of  the  United  States  in 
1890  show  3.122,911  persons  born  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  figures  for  Canada  in  1891  are 
475,456;  and  the  Australasian  colonies  in  1891  reck- 
oned nearly  half  their  total  population  (4,297,889) 
as  born  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  home  govern- 
ment has  taken  no  measures  to  direct  emigration 
to  the  colonies,  beyond  establishing  in  1886  an 
Emigrants'  Information  Ottice  in  l^ondou,  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  trustworthy  infor- 
mation. Queensland  alone  gives  free  jiassages. 
Natal  and  Western  Australia  give  assisted  pass- 
ages to  farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants.  See 
Emigration. 

The  tie  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colonies  is  more  manifest  in  the  case  of  commerce. 
The  old  practice  has  long  ago  lteen  abandoned  of 
compelling  the  colonies  to  trade  only  with  the 
mother-country  ;  and  those  of  them  that  are  self- 
governing  have  even  been  allowed  to  impowe  pro- 
tective tariffs  against  British  manufactures.  But. 
nevertheless,  the  trade  of  Britain  with  her  colonial 
possessions  has  maintained  itself  more  steadily 
than  her  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  During 
the  fourteen  years  from  1872  to  1886,  the  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  British  possessions 
(including  India),  notwithstanding  the  fall  in 
value,  increased  from  £79,372,853  to  £81,884,043, 
while  the  proportion  of  these  im)>orts  to  the 
total  imports  rose  from  22  to  23  iier  cent.  In 
the  same  period  the  ex|s»rts  to  British  possessions 
increased  from  £65,609,212  to  £82,087,711,  while 
their  proportion  to  the  total  export*  rose  from 
21  to  .11  per  cent.  In  the  year  1893-94  the  import* 
from  Briti»h  possessions  into  the  United  Kingdom 
had  a  value  of  £91.205.462  (  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  imports),  and  the  exports  from  Britain  thither 
of  £86,991,135  (  34  per  cent,  of  the  total).  Such, 
expressed  in  dry  figure*,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
maxim  that  'trade  follows  the  Hag.'  Though 
statistics  arc  not  so  readily  obtainable,  there  can  lie 
no  doubt  that  the  investment  of  British  capital  in 
the  colonies,  and  the  interest  paid  on  it,  tonus  a 
still  closer  lsuid  than  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities. In  1893-94  the  aggregate  public  debt 
of  all  the  colonies  was  about  312  millions  sterling. 

The  moat  interesting  question  that  remains  to  1h» 
considered  is  the  political  relation  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  the  grant  of 
responsible  government  to  the  greater  colonics 
implied  the  further  concession  of  complete  indc- 

Sendencc  whenever  the  colonies  should  care  to 
cmand  it.  History  seemed  to  afford  support  for 
no  other  conclusion.  Quite  apart  from  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  argued  that  any  form  of 
political  union  was  impracticable  between  mem  tiers 


of  a  state  scattered  over  such  immense  distances 
and  with  such  divergent  interest*.  Above  all,  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  slender  link  existing  could 
stand  the  strain  of  a  great  European  war.  What 
concern  has  Canada  with  Constantinople,  or  Aus- 
tralia with  Afghanistan?  But  there  were  always 
some  to  whom  such  calculations  appeared  to  be  a 
base  abandonment  of  England's  historic  place 
among  nations;  and  the  colonists  themselves  nave 
always  professed  the  most  perfect  loyalty  to  the 
British  connection,  exactly  in  pro|K)rtion  as  they 
have  lieen  intrusted  with  autonomy  in  their  own 
local  affairs.  ( 'anadian  fiiijii'jeur.s  took  a  prominent 
part  in  Lord  Wolsuley's  boat  expedition  up  the  Nile 
in  1884:  and  a  Wttalion  of  volunteers  from 
New  South  Wales  fought  by  the  side  of  British 
soldiers  round  Suakin  in  1885.  The  sense  of 
distance  has  lieen  largely  obliterated  by  the  mar- 
vellous progress  of  steam  ami  electricity.  The 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe  is  now  accomplished 
as  easily  and  as  frequently  as  was  the  grand  tour 
in  the  ISth  century.  Many  of  the  younger  politi- 
cians make  it  part  of  their  education  to  visit  India, 
Australia,  and  Canada ;  the  colonists,  too,  have 
ceased  to  tie  strangers  in  England — '  home,'  as  they 
always  call  it,  though  bom  thousands  of  leagues 
away.  In  this  connection  the  future  historian  will 
not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  record  the 
lienelicent  influence  of  cricket.  An  English  team 
first  went  to  Australia  in  1862;  while  Australian 
elevens  have  played  on  equal  terms  with  the  l*wt 
cricketers  of  England  in  every  alternate  year  since 
1878.  The  increase  of  intercourse  has  brought  with 
it  an  increase  of  mutual  knowledge  and  of  mutual 
rcsjiect.  The  holding  of  a  groat  exhibition  of 
colonial  and  Indian  produce  at  South  Kensington 
in  1886,  and  the  plan  of  commemorating  the  jubilee 
of  the  Queen  by  an  Imperial  Institute,  have  given 
concrete  expression  to  tne  feeling  of  solidarity  that 
was  everywhere  growing.  Few  persons,  either  in 
England  or  in  the  colonies,  would  now  he  found 
to  advocate  the  weakening,  still  less  the  severing, 
of  the  present  political  ties. 

With  regard  to  the  scheme  known  as  Imperial  Con- 
federation, less  agreement  is  to  lie  found.  It  may 
lie  suspected  that  manv  of  its  British  supporters 
have  been  influenced  chiefly  by  their  greater  dislike 
of  separation  ;  while  in  the  colonies  it  has  nowhere 
been  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  essence  of 
the  original  scheme  was  that  the  parliament  of 
Ctreat  Britain  and  Ireland  should  divest  itself 
of  its  sovereignty  in  favour  of  a  federal  council, 
formed  by  election  out  of  all  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  empire.  To  this  council  would  be  delegated 
the  initiative  in  foreign  affairs,  the  power  of  treaty- 
making,  the  right  of  declaring  war,  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  army  and  navy  that  necessarily  follows 
therefrom.  Putting  aside  the  difficulties  that  would 
arise  from  the  inequality  of  the  colonies  among 
themselves,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Britain  must, 
for  a  long  time  to  coi'ne,  exercise  the  decisive  pre- 
eminence in  such  a  council. 

In  the  meantime  something  has  already  been 
done,  and  more  may  be,  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  colonies  in  the  English  political  system. 
Canada,  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  the  Cape, 
each  have  an  agent-general  resident  in  London, 
whose  functions  are  steadily  growing  in  dignity. 
It  has  become  the  custom  for  every  new  Colonial 
Secretary  to  invite  the  agents-general  to  a  cere- 
monious reception  on  his  appointment ;  they  are 
consulted,  either  singly  or  collectively,  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  colonies  which  they  repre- 
sent. It  is  not  impossible  that  their  status  may 
ultimately  develop  into  something  intermediate  in 
authority  and  honour  between  the  council  of  the 
India  Office  and  the  corps  liiplnmutujue.  The  elastic 
powers  of  the  I'rivy. council  might  easily  bo  utilised 
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»o  as  to  constitute  them  (with  other  representative* 
for  the  crown  colonies)  into  a  committee  for  the 
general  control  of  colonial  affair*. 

A  still  more  important  step  forward  was  taken 
in  1887,  when  a  conference  was  held  in  London, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  at 
which  delegates  specially  appointed  by  all  the 
colonics  were  present.  Si  any  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  of  a  commercial  or  legal  character ; 
hut  a  large  measure  of  agreement  was  also  arrived 
at  with  regard  to  the  hurning  question  of  colonial 
defence.  Broadly  shaking,  the  self-governing 
colonies  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence  hy  land  hy  maintaining  a  trained  force  of  a 
specified  'strength  ;  while  England  supplies  ships 
and  guns  for  the  protection  oi  commerce  and  coal- 
ing stations.  Steamers  connect  Canada  and  Austral- 
asia, and  a  telegraph  is  proposed.  The  '  Diamond 
Juhilee'  celebrations  (1897)  helped  to  bring  closer 
the  relation  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies. 
The  colonial  premiers  and  colonial  troops  took  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  were  warmly  received ;  Canada 
conferred  fiscal  favours  on  Britain,  and  Britain  con- 
ceiled  to  Canada  greater  commercial  autonomy. 
During  the  Transvaal  war  in  1899-1900  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  New  Zealand,  ami  Canada  en- 
thusiastically raised  military  corps  to  sup|>ort  the 
mother  country  ;  and  the  difficult  problem  of  com- 
bining colonial  self-government  with  im|»erial  unity 
seems  to  be  brought  much  nearer  a  solution. 

The  colonies  of  tin:  chief  countries  will  lie  found 
under  (i  re  at  Britain,  France,  wekmanv,  Spain,  kc. 
The  following  ar.  some  of  the  more  important  hooks 
on  the  subject:  Heorcu's  Man  mil  of  the  Political  System 
of  Europe  and  it*  Colonic*  (Eng.  train*,  in  2  vols.  1841); 
Sir  O.  Cornewall  I/ewis's  Etitj/  on  the  Government  of 
OqMmffiMta  (1*41);  Herman  Meri  vale's  lecture*  on 
Colonumtion  ( 1841  -42  ;  new  ed.  IKoT  I  ;  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke's 
Greater  Britain  (18GS);  J.  A.  Doyle's  Thr  American 
Colonic*  I'revutu*  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

1im>9);  &  J.  Payne's  H\*to<y  of  European  Colonies 
1877 ) ;  Colonie*  and  Dependencie*,  hy  Mr  Payne  and  the 
present  writer,  in  the  English  Citizen'  series  (1883); 
Seeley's  Expansion  of  E  no  la  rut  ( 1885) ;  Froudc's  Oceana 
(1886),  and  The  Enalish  in  the  WeH  In/lie*  ( 1888) ;  the 
annual  Col/mial  Office.  List,  Colonial  Year-book,  and  Year- 
book of  the  Imperial  Institute  ;  Silva  White's  Britannic 
Confederation  ( 1892) ;  and  C.  P.  Lucas's  Historical  Oeoa- 
fltphs  of  the  British  Colonic*  (  vols,  i.-iii.  1888-94 ).  Also 
see  the  articles  on  the  various  colonies. 

Co  lophon*  an  Ionian  city  of  Asia,  alsmt  9 
miles  N.  of  Ephesiis.  and  near  the  sea-coast.  The 
river  Ilalesiis,  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water, 
flowed  past  it.  It  was  the  native  city  of  Milliner 
mus.  the  elegist,  and  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  famous 
oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius.  The  Creek  proverb,  'to 
put  the  colophon  to  it,'  meaning  to  terminate  an 
affair,  is  explained  by  Stralsi  as  arising  from  the 
belief  that  the  cavalry  of  Colophon  was  so  excellent 
that  their  chnrije  always  decided  a  battle.  Hence, 
in  old  printed  books,  any  device,  or  printer's  name, 
or  the  place  ami  year  of  printing,  printed  at  the 
end,  was  called  a  colophon  (see  Book).  It  gave 
its  name  also  to  colojmvny,  a  kind  of  black  resin. 
See  Resins. 

Coloquln'tida*  Sec  Colocynth. 

Colorado  (Span,  for  'red'  or  'reddish'),  a 
remarkable  river  of  North  America,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Grand  and  Green  _  .   

_t  •     ono  \mi  v    i„»      lrin5  OpjrUhi  1M»,  1M7.  Mil 

rivers,  in  39  I  i  M.  lat ,  109  50  imo  is  ui«  r.s.  t,r  j.  b. 
W.  long.  The  Green  River  rises  uw,<"»»  c™»pmj. 
in  Wyoming,  and  drains  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  that  state ;  it  also  receives  affluent*  from 
Utah  and  the  north-west  angle  of  the  state  of 
Colorado.  The  Grand  River  rises  in  Colorado, 
where  its  more  common  name  is  the  Gunnison.  Its 
main  tributaries  in  that  state  are  the  Bunkara,  or 
Blue,  and  the  Dolores.    Below  the  junction  of  the 


Green  and  Grand  rivers  the  main  affluent  in  Utah 
is  the  San  .hum,  which  drains  an  interesting  tcgion 
in  the  south-west  of  Colorado  and  the  north-west  of 
New  Mexico.  In  Arizona  the  main  affluents  are 
the  Colorado  Chiquito  or  Flax  River,  the  Bill 
Williams,  and  the  Rio  Gila,  all  from  the  left.  The 
only  important  affluent  the  Colorado  receives  from 
the* right  is  the  Rio  Yirgen.  From  the  junction  of 
the  Grand  and  Green,  the  general  course  of  the 
stream  is  to  the  south-west,  through  the  southern 
part  of  I' tali  and  the  north-west  of  Arizona ;  and  it 
afterwards  separates  Arizona  from  Nevada  and 
California.  'The  lower  part  of  its  course  is  in  Mexi- 
can territory,  where  it  tlows  into  the  north  extre- 
mity of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  most  striking 
features  of  the  Colorado  basin  are  its  dryness,  and 
the  deeply  channel  led  surface  of  the  greater  jvart  of 
the  country.  Almost  every  stream  and  water- 
course, ami  most  of  all  the  Colorado  itself,  has 
cut  its  way  through  stratum  after  stratum  of 
rook,  until  now  it  flows,  in  a  great  part  of  iu 
course,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  trench  or  canon. 


Grand  Carton  of  the  Colorado,  looking  up. 
(  l'i  in  a  Photograph  by  E.  liner,  ol  Prrscott,  Arizona.) 

The  main  stream  for  nearly  400  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  thus  flows  through 
a  great  plateau,  forming  what  is  culled  the  Grand 
Cation  of  the  Colorado,  the  most  extensive  and 
marvellous  example  of  the  kind  anywhere  known. 
The  canon-walls  throughout  the  upper  jmrt  of  the 
great  canon  are  from  4000  to  7000  feet  in  height, 
and  are  often  nearly  {icr|iendicular,  at  some  pouita 
rising  sheer  from  the  water,  while  at  others  there 
is  a  talus  of  fallen  rock,  or  occasionally  a  strip  of 
fertile  soil,  on  one  or  both  banks.  The  fall  averages 
from  5  to  12  feet  to  the  mile.  The  river  basin  U 
240,000  Bq.  m.  in  area.    Its  former  adaptedness 
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to  the  support  of  human  life  on  a  considerably 
greater  scale  than  at  present,  seems  to  he  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  abandoned  and 
prehistoric  dwellings,  sometimes  perched  upon  cliffs 
within  some  canon,  or  on  a  high  ridge  or  mem,  as 
if  for  protection  from  hostile  attack.  The  Moqui 
towns  in  Arizona  are  still  inhabited  by  interesting 
tribes  of  semi-civilised  aborigines,  no  doubt  relics 
of  a  race  once  very  much  more  widely  spread.  The 
whole  course  of  the  river  below  the  junction  is 
alsmt  900  miles ;  to  its  remotest  sources  it  is  2000 
miles.  Navigation  is  possible  for  light-draught 
steamers  for  over  600  miles.  At  extreme  high 
water,  steamboats  sometimes  go  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Hio  Virgen  to  load  rock-salt.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  river  is  visited  at  certain  seasons  by 
bore*,  or  high  tidal  waves,  a  phenomenon  to  be 
seen  in  only  a  very  few  North  American  rivers. 
The  non- tidal  portion  of  the  river  is  subject  to  vast 
and  frequent  changes  of  volume,  and  except  where 
confined  by  canon-walls,  the  river  channel  shifts  to 
and  fro  in  its  sandy  alluvial  bed  to  a  very  remark- 
able degree.  Navigation  is  much  impeded  by  rocks 
and  sand-bars. 

Colorado  River  of  Texas  rises  by  many  head- 
streams  in  the  south  part  of  the  Llano  Estacado,  of 
North-west  Texas.  Its  two  main  head-streams 
are  the  Concho  or  Salt  Fork,  and  the  Red  or 
North  Fork.  The  river  takes  a  devious  south-east- 
ward course  of  900  miles,  and  discharges  its  waters 
by  two  main  outlets  iuto  Matagorda  Bay.  It  is 
about  900  miles  long,  and  its  drainage  area  is  put 
at  24,700  sq.  m.  Sand  Itars  at  its  mouth  impede 
navigation.  Steamboats  have  ascended  the  river  as 
far  as  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  state ;  but  the 
stream  is  not  much  navigated.  The  basin  of  the 
river  is  in  part  very  level,  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
course  the  lianks  are  bold  and  bluffy.  The  valley 
of  the  Colorado  is  fairly  supplied  with  timber,  and 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile  ;  out  the  rains  are  much 
less  abundant  than  in  the  river  basins  lying  farther 
to  the  eastward.  It  is  stated  that  tins  river  was 
named  Brazos  by  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  that 
the  Colorado  of  the  same  settlers  was  what  is  now 
called  the  Brazos ;  the  names  having  been  mis- 
applied or  transposed  in  later  times  by  mistake. 
The  Colorado  is  the  largest  river  wholly 'within  the 
state  of  Texas,  except  only  the  Brazos. 

Colorado,  a  west  central  state  of  the  American 
Union,  in  37°— 41°N.  lat, and  lO^-lOU"  W.  long.,  is 
traversed  N.  and  S.  by  ranges  of  cwprrUM  law  imt  »»* 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  takes  »**>  •»  '*»  *»•'*•  n. 
itenamefroiutheColoradoRiver,  u*^— ' 
to  the  basin  of  which  all  the  western  slope  of 
the  state  Iwlongs — as  the  eastern  to  the  Mississippi 
valley — while  part  of  the  south  is  drained  by  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  area  is  103,925  sq.  m. ,  or  rather 
more  than  half  the  extent  of  France  ;  so  that  Colo- 
rado ranks  as  eighth  in  area  among  the  states  and 
territories,  being  surpassed  by  Arizona,  Alaska, 
California,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas. 
The  vast  ranges  which  traverse  this  region  have 
mostly  an  approximate  north  and  south  direction, 
with  many  deviations.  The  high  plain*  and  over- 
drained  nu-Jtas  to  the  west  are  not  clearly  marked 
<>IT  from  the  mountain  region  ;  and  much  of  the 
western  slope  is  actually  mountainous.  The  eastern 
*lo|ie,  which  embraces  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
state,  is,  a|>art  from  the  foot-hills  skirting  the  flank 
■d  the  mountain-region,  an  open  and  comparatively 
treeless  plain,  with  a  surface  singularly  mono- 
tonous, and  for  the  most  |>art  devoteu  to  the 
pasturage  of  cattle  and  sheep,  an  interest  which 
is  of  high  importance  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Colorado. 
This  level  region  averages  5000  feet  in  altitude, 
end  its  lowest  point  is  3000  feet  almve  sea-level. 
The  ni<>untain-regi<>n  contains  many  peaks  exceed- 
ing 14,000  feet  in  height,  the  loftiest  being  Blanca 


Peak  (14,404  feet);  while  the  summits  exceeding 
13,000  feet  are  stated  to  l«  more  than  one  hundred 
in  number.  The  mountains,  notwithstanding  their 
general  parallelism,  are  greatly  broken  into  short 
and  variously  named  chains,  there  being  no  one 
ridge  that  can  distinctly  claim  to  rank  everywhere 
as  the  main  range  of  the  system.  Six  passes  cross 
mountain-ranges  at  points  over  12,000  feet  high  ; 
the  Argentine  Pass  is  13,000  feet  in  altitude.  Rail- 
ways are  led  across  many  of  these  passes,  and  their 
construction  through  the  valleys  and  canons  has 
called  for  many  brilliant  displays  of  engineering 
skill  and  boldness.  A  marked  feature  of  the 
mountain-region  is  presented  in  the  parks,  or  rich 
mountain-valleys,  often  very  spacious,  and  generally 
bearing  evidence  of  lieing  the  basins  of  lakes  once 
extensive,  but  now  nearly  or  quite  dried  up.  The 
central  mountain-region,  with  its  parks,  canons, 
and  hot  spring,  and  its  rich  mineral  deposits,  has 
attracted  most  attention.  The  western  part  of  the 
stntc  is  far  less  accessible  and  less  developed, 
although  its  mineral  wealth  and  the  construction 
of  railways  have  led  to  the  settlement  of  some 
parts  of  the  region. 

The  rainfall  of  Colorado  is  small ;  vet  the  great 
altitude  causes  a  considerable  local  fall  of  rain  and 
snow,  and  several  important  streams  take  their 
rise  in  the  state,  including  several  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado;  the  Arkansas  nnd  South- Platte, 
flowing  to  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  only  stream  which  reaches  the  sea  under  its 
own  name.  Extensive  and  important  irrigation- 
works  are  fed  by  some  of  these  streams.  Colorado 
has  a  great  reputation  a*  a  health-resort,  especially 
for  persons  with  pulmonary  disease.  The  dryness 
of  the  air  is  the  great  factor  in  the  recovery  of 
consumptive  patients  in  this  region  ;  but  some 
invalids  only  after  a  considerable  period  become 
so  habituated  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere 
as  not  to  be  seriously  annoyed  by  it.  The  medi- 
cinal and  thermal  springs  of  the  state  arc  numerous, 
and  are  visited  by  large  numbers.  A  peculiar 
disease  called  '  mountain  fever '  is  endemic  in  some 
places,  attacking  principally  strangers  from  lower 
levels  of  country. 

Wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  fruits, 
and  garden  and  dairy  crops  prove  remunerative 
under  irrigation.  At  the  beginning  of  1898  Colo- 
rado had  16,000  miles  of  irrigating  canals  and 
ditches,  furnishing  water  to  over  3,500,000  acres, 
without  reckoning  the  ditches  constructed  by  indi- 
vidual fanners  ;  and  projects  were  then  on  foot  for 
extending  the  system,  bringing  under  cultivation 
thousands  of  acres  more.  Visitations  of  insect- 
plagues,  including  the  well-known  Colorado  potato- 
beetle,  have  hitherto  proved  very  destructive  in 
this  state;  but  the  Rocky-mountain  locust  (see 
Locust  )  has  of  late  years  been  comparatively  harm- 
less. Stock  and  wool  raising  are  important  indus- 
tries, yielding815.500.000  in  1897.  Lumber-cutting 
also  employs  a  large  number  of  hands. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pike's  Peak  in  1858.  and  at  Clear  Creek  in  1S59, 
leading  to  the  great  immigration  in  1859,  I860, 
and  1861  ;  and  in  1891  the  famous  Cripple  Creek 
(q.v. )  discoveries  were  made;  new  mining-camm 
are  springing  up  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The 
earliest  discoveries  were  of  placer-de|>osits  ;  but 
quartz-mining  soon  followed,  and  in  more  recent 
>  years  a  considerable  proportion  of  gold  has  been 
afforded  by  the  richly  argentiferous  lead-carbo- 
nate ores  for  which  the  state  is  famous.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  cyanide  ami  chlorination  processes 
has  made  |>o*sU>le  the  treatment  of  low-grade  ores, 
which  formerly  could  not  be  profitably  worked, 
because  of  the  high  charges  for  smelting.  In  the 
working  of  the  best  silver  ores  much  lead  is  ob- 
tained, and  Colorado  takes  rank  as  the  first  state 
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in  lead  production.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
invested  in  llie  construction  of  works  for  hoisting 
and  reducing  the  ores;  and  railways  have  been 
built  along  the  mountain -canons,  generally  at  a 
very  high  cost,  bo  as  to  make  the  mines  accessible. 
Mining  and  smelting  operations  have  Iwen  much 
facilitated  by  the  discovery  of  large  beds  of  coal, 
usually  of  good  quality,  though  classed  as  lignite  ; 
and  anthracite  in  extensive  veins  has  been  discov- 
ered about  90  miles  from  Denver.  Colorado  led 
the  states  in  the  yield  of  both  gold  and  silver  in 
1897,  producing  $47,078,  .VW,  over  one-third  the 
total.  For  many  years  fiom  1873,  the  output  of 
silver  wan  greater  than  that  of  gold,  in  1892  about 
six  times  as  much  ;  but  in  1898  the  gold  was  esti- 
mated at  $24,000,000.  silver  at  $14,2.>0.0o0.  Copiter, 
cement,  fireclay,  and  manganese  are  wrought ;  iron 
and  Ilessemer  steel  rails  are  manufactured ;  and 
]»ctroleiim  is  found  near  Florence. 

History. — Not  quite  one-half  of  this  region  was 
acquired  by  the  I  nited  Stales  from  France  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase  of  1804  ;  the  remainder  was 
ceded  by  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  1848,  together 
with  California  and  New  Mexico,  of  which  last  it 
formed  a  js»rlion.  The  population  is  of  mixed 
origin,  but  is  largely  derived  from  tho  older  stales 
of  the  I'nion,  the  first  important  settlement  of 
English-speaking  people  being  caused  by  tlie  dis- 
covery of  gold  near  I 'ike's  1'eak  ;  in  the  southern 
part  is  a  small  Spanish  speaking  population,  ]>artly 
of  Indian  descent.  The  distinctly  American  traits 
of  enterprise  and  progress,  alike  in  business  ami 
education,  are  conspicuous.  Women  are  admitted 
to  the  franchise.  Colorado  was  organized  as  a  ter- 
ritory in  1801,  and  was  admitted  as  a  state  in  1870. 
The  principal  towns  are  Denver,  the  capital,  l*ead- 
villc,  in  the  carbonate  mining  district  (altitude, 
10,200  feet),  and  Pueblo  ;  and  there  are  a  number 
of  others  of  considerable  importance,  chiefly  mining 
centres,  among  them  (.'ripple  Creek  (q.v. ),  of  recent 
foundation  and  rapid  growth.  Pop.  of  Colorado 
( lHtH>>  34,277  :  ( 1 880)  194,327  ;  ( 1890)  41 '2, 198. 

Colorado  Beetta  (Chrysomtla  or  Dnrypfuira 
tlecemlinenta ),  a  North  American  beetle  which 
commits  fearful  ravages  among  jtotatoes.  First 
discovered  near  the  upper  Missouri  in  1824  by 
Thomas  Say,  it  lielongs  to  the  sub-order  of  Coleop- 
teni  known  as  Tetramera  or  Cryptopentamera, 
and  is  a  good  type  of  the  family  Chrvsomelidic. 
It  is  an  oval  insect,  from  9  to  1 1  millimetres  in 
length,  of  an  orange  colour,  with  black  spots  and 
lines  an  seen  in  the  figure.  The  antenna*  are  club- 
shaped.  The  larva*  and  adults  live  on  the  potato- 
plant,  and  have  sometimes  (as  in  1839)  quite  de- 
stroyed the  crop  in  certain  parts  of  America.  They 
pass  the  winter  underground,  and  emerge  from 
their  hiding-places  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The 


Colorado  Beetle : 
<t.  tM>«'tl<\  n.iturnl  size;  h,  caterpillar  :  c,  egg*. 
(  Fr<>!ii  Mi*»  Ormpnxl's  InjurUiUt  ItMtcti.) 


iemalc  layta  many  hundreds  of  eggs  in  gronps 
of  twelve  to  twenty  on  the  under  side  of  potato 
leaves.  The  larva*,  which  emerge  in  about  a  week, 
are  reddish  and  afterwards  orange.  They  grow  up 
quickly  ami  produce  a  second  generation,  which 
may  again  produce  a  thin!  in  the  same  summer. 
Their  rate  of  multiplication  is  therefore  very  rapid. 

The  home  of  the  Colorado  beetle  is  in  the 
v.-3stern  states;    'from   Nebraska   and   Iowa  it 


travelled  eastward,  until,  in  1873-76.  it  reached  the 
I  eastern  shores  of  America.  In  1877  it  was  found 
I  at  Liverpool  in  a  cattle-boat  from  Texas.'  Owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  stringent  regulations  of 
an  order  in  council,  which  provides  that  '  it  shall 
not  l*e  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  keen,  or  dis- 
tribute living  specimens  of  the  Colorado  beetle  in 
any  stage,'  this  pest  has  fortunately  not  succeeded 
in  establishing  itself  in  Britain.  The  surest  remedy 
in  case  of  attack  is  said  to  lie  a  preparation  of 
arsenic  known  as  '  Paris  Green '  or  *  SchoeleV 
Green." 

The  genus  Chrysomela  ('golden  lieetle')  to  which 
the  Colorado  beetle  belong^*,  is  represented  by 
many  hundred  often  beautifully  metallic  species 
in  temperate  and  tropical  countries.  C.  ctrt-tili*, 
sometimes  injurious  to  grasses  and  cereals.  C. 
staphylen,  C.  or  Lina  popuii,  found  ou  poplars, 
arc  common  species. 

Colorado  Springs,  a  popular  summer-resort  ~x- 
of  Colorado,  situated  in  tne  midst  of  lieautiful 
scenery  on  the  Fontaine  qui  IlonilU  Creek,  75  miles 
S.  of  De  over  by  rail,  and  about  10  miles  E.  of  Pike's 
:  Peak.    Pop.  (isHO)  4226;  (18H0)  11,140. 

ColoSSHP.  Colossm  was  a  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  I'hrvgia, 
situated  on  the  river  Lvcus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ma*ander,  12  miles  east  of  l^aislicea.  It  is  mentioned 
,  by  Xennphon  as  'a  populous  city,  prosperous  and 
great,'  but  in  the  time  of  Strain*  had  become  '  a 
small  town.'  It  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  61 
A.I».  (Tae.  Ann.  xiv.  27) ;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt, 
and  in  the  middle  age*  was  named  Chona*.  See 
Coi.ossians. 

Colosse'nm*  See  Amphitheatre. 

Colossians  The  Epistle  to  the,  an  epistle 
sent  from  Home  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  the 
year  63,  in  charge  of  Tychieus,  to  the  church 
founded  at  Coloasa*  apparently  by  Epaphras.  Hero 
Archippus  exercised  ins  'ministry  (iv.  17),  and 
Philemon,  together  with  Apphia  '  the  sister."  was 
the  entertainer  of  the  brethren.  To  Philemon 
Paul  persuaded  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus, 
whom  he  had  converted  to  Christianity,  to  return. 
The  Colossian  church  consisted  chiefly*  of  Gentile 
Christians,  but  was  distracted  by  certain  Judaising 
teachers,  who  laid  stress  on  circumcision  and  ordin- 
ances respecting  food  and  festivals  (ii.  11  and  16), 
teaching  a  thorough -going  asceticism,  with  an  gel - 
worship,  based  on  tneosophic  speculations  regarding 
the  higher  world  of  spirits,  and  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  forerunners  of  the  Judaising  Gnostics  (q.v.). 
To  counteract  these  was  the  chief  aim  of  the  epistle 
(see  IIihlk).  Its  genuineness  has  l»een  contested 
]  by  recent  criticism.  Hilgenfeld,  following  Raur, 
holds  that  '  the  Colossian  letter  has  to  do  with  an 
already  fully  doveloj>ed  Gnosticism,  and  this  carries 
it  not  merely  lieyond  Paul's  lifetime,  but  beyond 
the  first  century.'  See  the  commentaries  by  Ellicott 
(3d  ed.  180.r>),  Bleek  (edited  by  Nitzsch,  I860),  and 
K Inpper  ( 1882 ) ;  also  Holtzmann,  Kritik  der  Epheter 
unrt  kolosstrhriefri  1872);  and  especially  Lightfoot, 
St  Pattr*  E  mat  Irs  to  the  Colossutus  awl  Philemon 
(8th  ed.  1886). 

Colossus,  a  Greek  word  of  unknown  origin, 
used  to  denote  a  statue  of  gigantic  size.  The 
colossal  was  a  common  feature  of  all  ancient 
art,  and  in  particular  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
architecture  and  sculpture,  jriie  image  set  up  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  ( Daniel,  iii.  1 )  was  of  enormous 
proportions.  Even  (.reek  art,  through  Aristotle, 
laid  down  the  principle  that  only  the  large  can  be 
noble,  and  earned  it  out  in  its  statues  of  gods  and 
heroes.  Of  the  many  colossi  of  which  accounts 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  most  famous  was  the 
bronze  colossus  of  Rhodes,  representing  Helios  (the 
Sun),  the  national  deity  of  the  Rhodiana.  which 
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was  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonder*  of  the 
world,  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  masterpiece 
of  Greek  sculpture.  It  if»  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  distinguished  pupil 
of  Lysippus,  who  gave  twelve  years  to  the  casting, 
and  completed  his  work  in  280  B.C.  Its  height 
is  variously  given  at  from  90  to  120  feet.  It 
stood  near  the  harbour ;  hut  the  legend  that 
placed  it  astride  the  entrance  is  certainly  apocry- 
phal, and  probably  arose  from  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  statement  that  it  waft  so  high  that  a  ship 
might  sail  l»etween  its  legs.  Fifty  six  years  after 
its  erection  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake, 
and  there  its  ruins  lay.  the  marvel  of  the  place, 
till  in  653  A.D.  an  Arab  general  sold  them  to  a 
dew  from  Kdessa  for  old  metal.  Other  famous 
colossi  of  antiquity  were  the  Chryselephantine 
(i|.v.)  statues  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  37 
feet,  and  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  40  feet,  isjth  by 
Phidias ;  the  Zeus  at  Tarentum,  by  Lysippus,  107 
feet  ;  a  bronze  Apollo,  66  feet,  brought  from  Apol- 
lonia  to  Home  by  Lucullan;  and  a  marble  statue 
of  Nero,  131  feet,  set  up  by  the  emperor  liefore 
the  palace,  but  removed  by  Vespasian  to  the  Via 
Sacra,  where  Commodus  afterwards  superseded  the 
head  by  one  of  himself.  Colossi  came  in  again 
with  the  Renaissance,  and  in  later  times  the  most 
noteworthy  have  lieen  the  S.  Charles  Borromeo 
(16*07),  on  the  bank  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  72 
feet;  the  'Bavaria'  national  statue  at  Munich, 
67  feet;  the  Arminius  (q.v.)  statue,  90  feet  to 
the  |>oint  of  the  upraised  sword  ;  the  Virgin  of 
Puy,  51  feet ;  the  figure  of  (iermania  in  the 
national  monument  on  the  Xiederwald,  112  feet  ; 
and  Bart  hold  is  '  Liliertv  enlightening  the  World  ' 
(1S86),  in  New  York  harbour,  136  feet  to  the  tip 
of  the  torch.  There  are  enormous  images  in  Japan, 
Polynesia,  and  elsewhere.  See  Lesliazeilles,  l.ta 
Colo**™  Ancient  et  Mot/ernes  (1876);  Torr,  lihwies 
in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times  (2  vols.  1885-87). 

Colostrum.  See  Beestings. 

Colour  is  not  a  material  existence ;  it  is  a 
sensation.  The  colour  of  an  object  varies  slightly 
with  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  emanating  from  it 
to  the  eye;  and  where  the  eye  is  abnormal,  as  in 
the  '  colour-blind/  the  apparent  colours  of  objects 
may  differ  widely  from  their  colour  as  perceived 
by  normal  eyes.  "  Light  is  due  to  waves— or  other 
periodic  disturbances*  whose  recurrence  resembles 
that  of  waves— in  the  ether  of  space  ;  and  just  as 
air  waves  of  a  certain  definite  frequency  of  recur- 
rence will  induce  in  the  ear  the  sensation  of  a 
sound  of  a  particular  pilch,  so  will  the  impact  of 
'ether- waves'  of  a  certain  particular  frequency 
induce  in  the  eve  a  sensation  of  light  of  a  par- 
ticular colour.  \\'e  are  experimentally  acquainted 
with  ether-waves  whose  frequencies  range  l>e- 
tween  20,(MJ0,0()0,0U0,(KJ0  and  40.(HK),0O0,()O0,(IO0.<KK} 
per  second  ;  but  the  eye  is  blind  to  all  except  a 
coiniMiratively  narrow  range  of  these— viz.  from 
392  billion  to  757  billion  per  second.  Within  that 
comparatively  small  range,  however,  we  have  a 
large  choice  of  fractional  and  integral  numbers; 
and  each  number,  each  frequency,  has  its  own 
colour.  When  we  look  at  the  s|iectruiii  or  rain- 
l»ow  we  have  marshalled  before  us  a  series  of 
colours,  of  which  the  extreme  visible  red  is  pro- 
duced by  about  302  billion,  the  extreme  visible 
violet  by  about  757  billion  vibrations  per  second. 
Between  these  the  eve  may  rest  upon  certain  dis- 
tinctive colours,  such  as  yellow,  blue,  and  so  on ; 
ami  the  frequencies  corresponding  to  these  respec- 
tive colours  are,  taking  the  centre  of  each  distinc- 
tive colour  as  displayed  in  the  spectrum — red, 
492  4;  orange-red,  484  i  ;  orange,  503  3;  orange- 
yellow,  511*2;  yellow,  517*5;  green,  570;  blue- 
green,  591*4;  cyan-blue,  606;  blue,  635*2;  violet- 


blue.   (185*8;    puce-violet,   740*5— all   in  billions 
( I,(MJO,OUO,000,000)— per   second.     Light  due  to 
wave  motion  of  one  simple  frequency  would  l«o 
'  homogeneous '    or    '  monochromatic     light ;  it 
would  produce  the  simplest  colour-sensation  ;  but 
:  no  such  thing  is  experimentally  attainable.  The 
I  light  from  burning  sodium  is  a  compound  of  two 
1  yellow  lights,  very  near  one  another  in  the  spec- 
I  trum,  and  corresponding  to  the  respective  wave- 
;  frequencies  of  508*9  and  510*6  billions  per  second  ; 
v  and  this  is  the  nearest  attainable  approximation 
to  monochromntic  lijjht. 

The  eye  takes  up,  singularly  enough,  any  con- 
geries of  several  monochromatic  lights  impinging 
simultaneously  upon  the  same  spot  in  the  retina, 
and  the  resulting  sensation  is  always  that  of  a 
single  colour,  not  necessarily  resembling  any  of 
the  components.  The  retina  is  coni|sised  of 
numerous  ultimate  nerve-elements,  each  of  which 
is  capable  of  perceiving  one  of  three  physio- 
logically  primary  colours.  These  colours  are  red, 
green,  and  violet  (Young  and  Hclmholtx);  ver- 
milion, emerald  green,  and  ultramarine  blue 
(Clerk  Maxwell);  or  red,  green,  and  blue  (Kick). 
Simultaneous  affection  of  the  elements  sensitive 
to  red  and  of  those  sensitive  to  green  produces, 
according  to  the  ratio  lietweeti  the  resjiective 
irritations,  any  colour  of  the  spectrum  from  red 
through  orange  and  yellow  up  to  green  ;  similarly, 
green  and  violet  lights  blended  in  different  pro- 
portions produce  all  the  intermediate  blues ;  and 
when  the  whole  three  sets  of  nerve  elements  are 
I  irritated,  the  sensation  is  still  that  of  a  simple 
|  colonr,  or,  it  mav  he  by  due  adjustment,  of  white 
I  lights  Coloured"  lights  may  lie  mixed  so  as  to 
show  this,  cither  by  causing  coloured  lights  from 
different  sources  to  coincide  in  the  eye  or  on  a 
screen,  or  else,  as  in  the  colour-top, "by  causing 
ocular  impressions  of  different  colours  to  succeed 
one  another  in  the  eye  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
eye  or  the  brain  blends  them.  But  nearly  every 
example  of  what  we  call  coloured  light  is  in  reality 
an  admixture  of  several  monochromatic  lights— 
e.g.  the  light  passing  through  a  piece  of  green 
glass  is  composed- -a«  will  l»e  found  on  trying  to 
make  a  spectrum  of  it  by  means  of  a  prism — not 
only  of  green  light,  but  also  of  bluo  and  yellow, 
and,  often  enough,  of  red  and  violet  ;  but  the  re- 
sultant sensation  is  that  of  green,  a  simple  colour. 

White  light  is  in  general  due  to  a  simultaneous 
impact  of  wave  motions  of  nil  visible  frequencies. 
But  the  sensation  of  whiteness  may  also  1*  pro- 
duced by  the  simultaneous  impact  on  the  retina 
i  of  two  suitable  s|>ectml  colours,  such  as  yellow  and 
ultramarine  blue ;  and  such  a  pair  of  colours  are 
I  said  to  lie  rotiiiilcmenttiry  to  one  another ;  other 
examples  are  red  and  grecnish-bluc,  greenish- 
yellow  and  violet,  orange  and  cyan-blue  (a  rather 
greenish  blue).  It  will  lie  observed  that  it  is  said 
■  that  yellow  and  ultramarine  blue  lights  make 
white"  light,  while  it  is  well  known  that  yellow 
and  blue  pigments  make  a  green  pigment.  The 
explanation  of  this  is  that  the  light  from  the 
vellow  pigment  is  not  pure ;  it  contains  green 
light;  similarly  that  from  the  blue  pigment  con- 
tains green  light ;  when  the  pigments  are  mixed, 
the  eye  receives  a  simultaneous  impression  of  blue, 
yellow,  and  green ;  but  the  blue  and  the  yellow 
destroy  one  another,  being,  to  the  eve,  comple- 
mentary colours ;  jointly  they  produce  while 
light ;  and  thus  the  green  alone  remains,  diluted 
with  white.  Complementary  coloured  lights  may 
both  or  either  be  of  any  deirree  of  complexity ;  If 
an  aggregate  impression  of  blue  light  and  an 
aggregate  impression  of  yellow  be  sti|>erimposed 
on  the  same  part  of  the  'retina,  whatever  be  the 
mode  of  their  production,  the  result  may  be  the 
I  same— an  impression  of  white  light. 
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Colours  vary  in  hue,  in  purity,  and  in  luminosity. 
The  hue  determines  the  name  of  the  colour — e.g. 
vermilion,  scarlet ;  the  purity  or  absence  of  admix- 
ture with  white  light  determines  it*  richness — ver- 
milion reflect*  80  per  cent  of  red  light  mixed  with 
20  of  white ;  the  luminosity  or  brightness  deter- 
mine* the  shade  or  tone  of  colour.  Interfere  with 
any  of  these  and  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
eye  is  modified.  Take  for  example  a  definite  ml 
light,  saturated  or  unadulterated  with  white  light, 
such  a  red  as  may  be  found  in  the  spectrum  ;  pro- 
gressively lower  its  purity  by  mixing  it  with  white 
li<;ht— it  Incomes  brighter,  but  passes  through  light 
red  and  pink  to  pinkish-white  tints  -,  lower  its  lum- 
inosity by  mixing  with  black— it  passes  through 
terra  cotta  tones  to  brown,  which  is  a  dull  red ; 
interfere  with  l»oth  purity  and  luminosity  by  mixing 
with  various  greys— it  "gin*  through  russets  and 
maroons,  the  so-called  tertiary  colours.  Any  colour 
in  nature  can  lie  matched  either  by  a  spectral 
colour  or  by  a  purple,  treated  in  this  way  ;  and  for 
each  such  modification  of  the  original  colour  there 
will  lie  a  different  complementary,  which  when 
mixed  with  it  forms  not  a  white  but  a  grey. 

The  colour  of  transparent  objects  is  due  to 
Selective  Absorption.  A  red  object  seen  through 
greenish-blue  glass  appears  black ;  greenish -blue 
glass  is  opaque  to  the  light  from  the  red  object 
Hold  the  same  piece  of  glass  up  to  the  sky,  and 
the  red  lights,  which  are  components  of  the  white 
lijjht  of  day,  are  cut  off;  what  passes  through 
produces  a  sensation  of  greenish-blue.  The  red, 
which  is  cut  off  by  absorption,  and  the  greenish- 
blue,  which  passes  through,  are  complementary 
to  one  another — both  being  really  complex,  not 
monochromatic.  The  colour  of  a  transparent  body 
will  also  ap|>arently  depend  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  examined  :  a  thin  layer  of  iodine-vapour 
absorbs  all  the  constituents  of  visible  white  light 
except  blue  and  red  ;  it  therefore  appears  in  day- 
light to  be  purple  ;  a  thicker  layer  effects  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  red  but  not  that  of  the 
blue,  and  a  thicker  layer  of  iodine-vapour  there- 
fore appears  blue.  If  looked  at  in  red  light,  a 
thin  layer  of  iodine-vapour  appears  red,  while  a 
thick  layer  will  present  the  blackness  of  opacity. 

Before  a  non-luminous  object  can  be  seen 
otherwise  than  by  transmitted  light  it  must  reflect 
light ;  if  it  reflect  none  it  will  appear  black  ;  a 
dustless  pool  in  a  mountain-hollow,  a  liquid  in  a 
deep  black  vessel,  may  reflect  no  light  to  the  eye 
of  the  olwerver,  and  will  appear  black.  (Black  is 
the  negation  of  colour,  l>ecause  it  implies  that 
there  is  no  sensation  of  light;  gray,  produced  by 
mixing  white  ami  black,  is  white  deficient  in  lum- 
inosity). Let  the  pool  become  turbid,  and  there 
will  lie  some  light  reflected  towards  the  observer. 
A  coloured  liquid  in  a  deep  black  vessel  will  have 
its  colour  revealed  by  sprinkling  a  white  powder 
into  it.  White  light  (day light)  enters  the  liquid  ; 
it  is  reflected  in  all  directions  by  the  white  powder; 
but  it  is  in  part  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  which 
accordingly  appears  coloured!  Of  precisely  the 
same  kind  is  the  reflection  of  light  by  a' solid 
object  Bodies  allow  light  to  traverse  them  to  a 
very  small  depth,  and  then  the  light  is,  by  internal 
reflection,  turned  back  in  all  directions ;  absorption, 
meanwhile,  comes  into  play,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  object  appears  to  have  a  definite  colonr,  the 
purity  of  which  is  marred  by  surface-reflection. 
The  white  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a 
metal  masks  its  true  colour,  which  is  brought  out 
by  repeated  reflection.  Gold  is  deep  orange; 
copper,  scarlet;  silver,  yellowish-bronze;  brass,  a 
rich  golden  red. 

If  the  light  supplied  to  an  object  do  not  contain 
those  kinds  of  light  which  it  can  reflect,  the  object 
will  appear  black  or  colourless ;  a  bunch  of  flowers 


looked  at  by  the  yellow  light  of  burning  sodium 
or  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  common  salt  in  the  wick, 
will  all  appear  black  or  colourless  except  those 
which  are  yellow.  Surface-reflection  modifies  the 
result. 

There  is  one  class  of  cases  in  which  colour  is 
not  due  to  absorption.  A  haze  is  blue  if  its 
particles  be  fine  enough  :  if  it  be  composed  of 
coarse  particles  it  at  once  reflects  white  light  in 
all  directions ;  but  fine  particles  cause  repeated 
reflection,  and  at  each  reflection  the  reflected  light 
liecomes  bluer ;  because  those  rays  which  would 
have  lieen  most  refracted  ( the  blue  and  violet )  are 
in  fact  most  largely  reflected.  The  colour  of  the 
sky  is  that  of  a  haze,  reflecting  light  downwards; 
if  there  were  no  dust-haze  or  water-haze  above  us, 
the  sky  would  be  black.  The  light  which  is  not 
reflected  from  such  a  haze  is  either  transmitted 
through  it,  yellower  or  redder  in  colour,  or  else 
it  is  entirely  absorlied.  The  sun  thus  ap(iears 
yellower  than  it  would  do  if  our  atmosphere  did 
not  intervene.  See  also  DlCHROlSM,  INTERFER- 
ENCE Iridescence,  Light,  Oitics,  I'hosj'Hor- 

ESCKNCE,  Pl.KIOCHROISM,  KAINBOW,  SPECTRCM, 
DYEINO,  and  the  articles  on  the  several  colours; 
and  consnlt  also  Colour  by  A.  H.  Church  (Lond. 

1887)  ,  mid  Colour  by  C.  T.  Whitmell  (Cardiff: 

1888)  .  For  Heraldic  Colours,  see  HERALDRY;  for 
the  Kcclesiastieal  Colours,  Vestments;  and  for 
Colour  in  Animals,  Pigments  of  Animals. 

Colour-blindness,  a  term  introduced  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  to  denominate  a  defect  of  vision 
owing  to  which  some  persons  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  colours  correctly.  It  is  also  called 
Achromatopsia  (Or.)  and  Daltonism,  from  Dal  ton 
the  chemist,  who  suffered  from  the  defect,  and  who 
gave  the  first  detailed  description  of  it  ( 1704).  Of 
this  defect  there  are  several  degrees,  classified  as 
follows  ( by  Holmgren  of  L'psala) :  ( 1  >  Total  colour- 
blindness, where  there  is  no  perception  of  colours  as 
such,  but  only  of  gradations  of  light  and  shade; 
(2)  Complete  jHirtitd  col  our -blindness,  where  some 
bright  odours,  different  in  different  cases,  are  con- 
fused with  each  other,  though  other  colours  are 
correctly  perceived  ;  (3)  Incomplete  partial  colour- 
blindness, where  bright  colours  are  recognised,  but 
more  delicate  shades  are  confused.  The  first  form 
is  rare,  and  generally,  perhaps  always,  associated 
with  other  defects  in  the  eyes ;  the  third  is  prob- 
ably common,  though  not  of  great  importance ;  to 
the  second  attention  will  mainly  be  directed  here. 

With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  cases  of 
complete  partial  colour-blindness  authorities  are 
not  agreed  ;  the  important  practical  point  is  that 
in  the  vast  majority  red  and  green  are  the  colours 
confused.  Some  confuse  a  bright  red  with  a  green 
that  appears  to  a  normal  eye  a  much  lighter  colour ; 
some  with  a  green  that  appears  darker.  But  if 
suitable  tests  be  applied  it  will  be  found  that  they 
do  not  distinguish  red  and  green  as  such.  Experi- 
ence, however,  and  observation  of  the  different 
apparent  brightness  of  ordinary  reds  and  greens, 
enables  them  to  distinguish  between  them  in  most 
cases  with  wonderful  accuracy,  so  that  they  may 
remain  unconscious  of  their  defect  till  some  strik- 
ing mistake,  or  the  application  of  a  systematic 
test,  reveals  it.  Cases  of  colour-blindness  for 
yellow  and  blue,  if  they  occur  at  all,  are  extremely 
rare.  Experience  proves  that  this  defect  is  gener- 
ally hereditary,  and  is  quite  incurable.  The  eyes 
may  l>e,  and  usually  are,  perfect  in  every  other 
respect ;  no  difference  has  been  detected  in  their 
structure,  either  during  life  or  after  death  ;  so  the 
cause  of  their  defective  perception  remains  abso- 
lutely unknown. 

Numerous  careful  and  extensive  researches  both 
in  various  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  have  shown  that  this  defect  is  present 
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in  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  males  (or  one  in 
twenty-five),  and  leas  than  0*5  per  cent,  of  the 
females  in  those  countries.  Now  red  and  green 
are  the  very  colours  which  are  most  largely  used 
for  the  purpose  of  signalling  both  at  sea  and  on 
railways;  and  it  muBt  be  obvious  that  most  dis- 
astrous results  may  follow  if  the  person  whose  duty 
it  is  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  is  unable 
to  do  so.  it  is  then  an  important  practical  ques- 
tion how  the  defect  may  best  be  recognised. 
Authorities  on  the  subject  are  agreed  that  any  test 
wluch  requires  the  naming  of  colours  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, ana  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  a  person 
may  perceive  colours  correctly,  but  may  make 
mistakes  through  imperfect  knowledge  of  their 
names;  second,  a  person  may  be  colour  blind,  and 
yet  by  his  perceptions  of  different  brightness  in  the 
testa,  may  name  the  colours  correctly.  The  most 
perfect  test  yet  devised  is  known  by  the  name  of 
its  introducer,  Holmgren  of  Upsala,  and  consists  in 
a  nmul>er  of  skeins  of  wool  of  different  shades. 
One  of  these  is  placed  before  the  person  to  be 
tested,  generally  in  the  first  instance  a  pale  green, 
and  he  is  asked  to  select  from  the  remainder  those 
which  most  resemble  it.  If  colour-blind,  he  is  sure 
to  pick  out  some  of  the  'confusion  colours,'  pale- 
grays,  bull's,  &c,  to  match  the  green  :  and  further 
similar  tests  may  then  be  applied  to  determine 
more  precisely  his*  defect.  Within  recent  years  the 
importance  of  this  defect  has  been  recognised  by 
the  railway  companies  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  Britain  ;  though  the  tests  applied  are  not  in 
either  case  so  satisfactory  as  is  to  lie  desired, 
as  they  consist  in  requiring  the  candidate  to 
name  coloured  cards,  lights,  Ac  Moreover,  the 
Board  of  Trade  examination  is  required  only  of 
men  applying  for  certificates  as  mates  or  masters 
of  vessels ;  there  is  no  compulsory  examination 
of  ordinary  seamen,  though  one  of  their  most 
important  duties  is  to  keep  a  lookout  at  night  for 
signal-lights,  many  of  which  are  red  and  green. 
This  arrangement  is  also  productive  of  much  hard- 
ship to  those  unaware  of  their  defect,  who  have 
spent  valuable  years  in  the  drudgery  of  preparation 
for  a  calling  to  which  colour-blindness  should  lie  an 
absolute  disqualification,  and  only  find  out  their 
unfitness  when  they  should  begin  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  labour.  Further,  in  certain  cases 
colour-blindness  does  not  prevent  the  granting  of 
a  certificate  by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  fact  that 
its  holder  is  colour-blind  is  indorsed  upon  it,  but 
be  is  permitted  to  act  as  master  or  mate  notwith- 
standing, if  he  can  find  a  shipowner  to  employ  him. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  substituting 
any  other  colours  than  red  and  green  for  signals. 
Blue  aud  yellow  are  the  only  others  sufficiently 
definite  and  contrasted  for  the  purpose.  But  blue 
is  much  more  quickly  lost  in  passing  through  the 
air  than  other  colours  ;  and  yellow  is  just  the 
colour  to  which  haze  or  distance  reduces  white. 

Colour-blindness  more  or  less  complete  may  also 
occur  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  eyes,  particu- 
larly atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  excessive  use  of 
tobacco.  See  Eye  (vol.  iv.  p.  513),  and  Amaurosis. 
In  the  fonner,  the  distance  from  the  direct  line 
of  sight  at  which  colours  can  be  recognised  is 
diminished ;  in  the  latter,  the  colour  of  a  small 
disc  is  not  recognised  when  it  is  in  the  direct 
line  of  sight,  though  it  may  ntill  l>e  perceived 
at  a  little  distance  from  it.  As  in  the  latter  case, 
the  |>erception  of  red  and  green  is  specially  affected, 
its  presence  in  engine-drivers,  &c.  may  cause  even 
greater  risk  than  the  congenital  form  of  colour- 
blindness. For  further  information,  see  the  Brit. 
Assoc.  Report  (1886);  Roy.  Soc.  Report  (1892); 
and  works  on  colour-blindness  and  colour-vision 
by  Jay  Jeffries  (Boston,  U.S.),  Eldridge  Green 
(1891),  and  Abney  (1895);  and  the  writings  of 
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Sir  David  Brewster,  George  Wilson,  Clerk-Max 
well,  &c. 

Colour-printing.  See  Lithography,  Print- 
ing. 

Colours,  Military,  are  the  flags  carried  by  _ 
certain  regiments  of  the  British  army.  Those  of 
the  infantry  were  originally  called  ens'igns,  a  name 
still  used  in  the  navy.  In  former  times  there  was 
one  for  each  company,  but  now  there  is,  in  each 
Battalion  (q.v.),  a  'pair  of  colours,'  one  (the 
'  Union  Jack,'  on  a  blue  ground)  called  the  royal  or 
queen's  colour,  is  the  more  important,  and  of  the 
same  pattern  for  all  regiments ;  the  other,  or 
regimental  colour,  matches  the  facings  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  has  in  one  corner  the  blue  union,  in  the 
centre  a  wreath  of  roses,  shamrocks,  and  thistles, 
with  the  name,  crest,  and  motto  of  the  regiment, 
and  the  campaigns  in  which  it  has  taken  part. 
The  facings  of  all  regiments  having  the  title 
'  Royal '  are  blue,  otherwise  they  are  white  for 
English,  yellow  for  Scottish,  and  green  for  Irish. 
The  East  Kent  Regiment,  formerly  famous  as  the 
'  Buffs,'  retains  the  buff  facings,  and  is  the  only 
exception.  English  regiments  have  the  St  George  s 
cross  in  red  on  their  white  colours.  All  colours 
are  made  of  silk,  3  feet  9  inches  by  3  feet,  fringed 
with  gold,  and  have  crimson  and  gold  cords  and 
tassels,  on  a  staff  8  feet  7  inches  long.  They  are 
carried  on  parade  by  the  two  junior  sub  lieutenants 
(formerly  ensigns),  and  guarded  by  two  sergeants 
and  two  men,  forming  what  is  called  the  '  colour 
party,'  but  are  no  longer  taken  into  battle. 
Since  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  it  has 
been  recognised  that  they  make  too  conspicuous  a 
mark.  The  last  time  British  colours  were  taken 
into  the  field  was  in  the  Zulu  war  of  1880.  An 
officer  trying  to  save  them  after  Isandula,  was 
drowned  in  the  Tugela,  and  the  colours  were 
found  wrapped  round  his  l>ody.  Regiments  of 
guard  cavalry  have  oblong  'standards,'  30  inches 
by  27,  and  "dragoon  regiments  have  '  guidons,' 
4*1  inches  by  27,  slit  in  the  fly,  with  the  upper 
and  lower  corners  rounded  off  at  one  foot  from 
the  end.  These  Hags  are  all  of  crimson  silk, 
with  gold  fringe,  cord,  and  tassels,  and  bear  the 
crest  and  campaigns  of  the  regiment.  The  Royal 
Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  Lancers,  Hussars,  and 
Hi  lie  regiments  have  no  colours.  When  a  regiment 
obtains  new  colours,  they  are  usually  solemnly 
presented  by  a  royal  personage  or  some  lady  of 
distinction,  with  "much  military  pomp,  after  a 
s)>ecial  religious  service.  The  old  colours  are  hung 
up  in  the  cathedral  or  parish  church  at  the  terri- 
torial headquarters.  A  member  of  the  Heralds' 
College  is  '  inspector  of  regimental  colours.'  Camp 
colours  are  small  flags  matching  the  facings  of 
the  regiment,  to  designate  the  part  of  the  camp 
it  occupies. 

Colour*s«*rgeant  (so  called  as  lieing  a  ser- 
geant who,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  guarded 
the  colours)  is  the  chief  non- commissioner!  officer 
in  a  Company  (q.v.)  of  British  infantry.  On  his 
efficiency  its  good  order  mainly  depends,  as  he  is 
the  channel  of  communication  )>etween  the  Captain 
(q.v.)  and  the  men  in  almost  everything.  The 
distinctive  badge  consists  of  crossed  colours  worn 
on  the  sleeve  above  the  Chevrons  (q.v.).  The  pay 
is  3s.  a  day  in  the  line,  and  3s,  2d.  in  the  guards. 
The  corresponding  rank  in  the  cavalry  is  troop 
sergeant-major  (corporal  of  horse  in  the  Life  and 
Horse  Guards).  In  the  United  States  army  each 
battalion  has  a  colour-guard,  composed  of  a  colour- 
sergeant  and  seven  corporals.  The  colour-sergeant 
carries  the  national  colours. 

Colqutioun*  John,  second  son  of  Sir  James  ( 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  6th 
March  1805,  studied  at  Edinburgh  University, 
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Bcrved  in  the  army  1829-34,  and  lieeame  a 
supreme  authority  on  sport  in  Scotland.  The 
famuli*  record  of  his  experiences.  The.  Moor  and 
Loch,  published  in  1840,  wax  much  extended  and 
improved  in  the  4th  ( 1878)  and  5th  ( 1884)  editions. 
Ruck*  and  Riwrs  appeared  in  1849;  Salmoti  Cants 
and  Stray  Shots,  1858;  ami  Sorting  Days,  1866. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  27th  May  1885. 

Colquliouii.  Patrick,  bom  at  Dumbarton, 
14th  March  1745,  lieeame  provost  of  Glasgow  in 
1782,  went  to  London  in  1789,  and  in  1792  became 
a  police-magistrate  there.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  forwarding  administrative  legislation,  educa- 
tional and  commercial  reforms,  wrote  innumerable 
pamphlets,  and  published  two  important  works — 
/Wire  of  the  Metropolis  (179.));  and  Population, 
Wealth,  Power,  and  Resource*  of  the  British  Empire 
( 1814).    He  died  25th  April  1820. 

Colston,  Edward.   See  Rristou 

Colt,  Samkki..  inventor,  born  in  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1814,  ran  away  to  sea  in  1827,  and 
about  1832  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  America, 
delivering  lectures  on  chemistry  ny  which  he  ob- 
tained the  funds  required  to  prosecute  his  inven- 
tion. In  1835  he  took  out  his  lirst  patent  for  a 
revolving  pistol,  which  after  the  Mexican  war 
wan  adopted  as  a  regular  weajKin  for  the  L'nited 
States  army,  and  since  then  has  been  adopted 
universally."  Colt  expended  over  J2.500.000  on  an 
immense  armoury  hi  Hartford,  where  he  died  10th 
January  1862,  and  where  his  widow  erected  a 
handsome  Episcopal  church  to  his  memory.  See 
Revolver. 

Colt'B-fOOt.    See  TussiLAGO. 

Coluber,  a  genus  of  non-venomous  snakes,  of 
almost  world-wide  distribution.  It  forms  a  tyjie  of 
the  family  Colubridu\  in  which  the  common  Kinged 
English  Snake  (Tropidonotus  tuttrur)  is  also  in- 
cluded. The  .Esculapian  Snake  { Coluher  trsculapii ), 
bo  familiar  from  ancient  times  as  a  symbol  of  medi- 
cine, is  the  best  known  sjiecies.  It  is  very  common 
in  Italy,  is  the  s|**cies  of  the  Schlangenbad,  and  is 
widely  distributed  in  Eurojie.  It  is  of  a  predomin- 
antly brown  colour,  attains  a  length  of  4  or  5  feet, 
and  is  readily  tamed.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  arc  very  typical,  exhibiting  few  deviations 
from  the  general  snake  structure.    See  SNAKE. 

Co  I  ii  in  bo,  St— called  also  St  Coumcille 
('Coliunhaof  the  Churches,')  and  St  Culm — was 
born  (it  is  believed  at  Gartan,  County  Donegal) 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  on  7th  December  521. 
He  was  of  high  descent,  his  father  Kedhli- 
midh,  of  the  powerful  trilie  of  the  Cinel  Conaill, 
lieing  a  kinsman  of  several  of  the  princes  then 
reigning  in  Ireland  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland; 
and  his  mother,  Eithne,  was  also  of  royal  blood. 
After  studying  under  St  I'innian  at  Moville  on 
Stratigford  Lough,  and  under  another  St  Einnian 
at  Clonurd  (where  he  had  as  companions  St  Coin- 
gall,  St  Ciaran,  and  St  ('ainnech ),  he  spent  some 
lime  near  Dublin  ;  but  in  546,  when  no  more  than 
twenty  live,  he  returned  to  the  north  and  founded 
Derry,  and,  six  or  seven  years  afterwards.  Durrow, 
the  greatest  of  all  lib  Irish  monasteries.  The 
belief  that  he  had  caused  the  Moody  battle  of 
<  nldremhne  in  561  led  to  his  excommunication  by 
an  Irish  ecclesiastical  synod,  ami  practically  to 
exile  from  his  native  land. 

Setting  out  in  563,  when  in  his  forty  second  year, 
and  accompanied  by  twelve  disciples,  he  found  a 
resting  place  in  the  little  island  of  Hy  or  Ioua,  now 
lietter  known  as  lona  I  ij.  v. ),  or  I  Colum  cille,  and 
having  planted  a  monastery  there,  he  set  himself 
to  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the  conversion  of  the 
Pictish  trilx-s  lieyund  the  Grampians.  His  mis- 
sionary effort*  we're  highly  successful,  but  unfortu- 


nately very  little  is  known  of  the  way  in  which  he 
effected  his  purpose.  Rede  speaks  simply  of  his 
'preaching  and  example.'  Adamnan,  extolling  his 
gift  of  miracles,  tells  how  the  gates  of  the  Pictish 
king's  fort  near  Inverness  burst  open  at  his 
approach,  and  how,  as  he  chanted  the  45th  Psalm, 
his  voice  was  preternatural  ly  strengthened  so 
as  to  lie  heard  like  a  thunder  j»eal  above  the 
din  and  clamour  by  which  the  Pictish  magicians 
tried  to  silence  his  evening  prayer  under  the 
walls  of  the  Pictish  palace.  We  get  another 
glimpse  of  his  missionary  footsteps  from  the 
Book  of  Deer  (u.v. ),  which  records  how  '  Colum  cille 
and  Drostan,  the  son  of  C'osreg,  his  disciple,  came 
from  Hy,  as  God  had  shown  them,  to  Aberdour,' 
in  Ruchan ;  how  '  Rede,  a  Pict,  was  then  high- 
steward  of  Ruchan,  and  gave  them  that  town  in 
freedom  for  evermore  ; '  how  '  they  came  after  that 
to  another  town,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  Colum-cille, 
for  that  it  was  full  of  God  s  grace ;  and  he  asked  of 
the  high-steward  Bede  that  he  would  give  it  to  him, 
but  he  gave  it  not ;  and,  behold,  a  son  of  his  took 
an  illness,  and  he  was  all  but  dead,  and  the  high- 
steward  went  to  entreat  the  clerics  that  they  would 
make  prayer  for  his  son  that  health  might  come  to 
him  ;  and  he  gave  in  offering  to  them  from  Cloch- 
in  Tiprat  to  Cloch-Pette-mic-Garnait ;  and  they 
made  the  prayer,  and  health  came  to  him.'  In 
some  such  way  as  this  St  Columba  and  his  disciples 
;  seem  to  have  traversed  the  Pictish  mainland,  the 
Western  Islands,  and  the  Orkneys,  establishing 
humble  monasteries  whose  inmates  ministered  to 
the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  The  parent 
house  of  lona  exercised  supremacy  not  only  over 
all  thiwe  monasteries,  but  over  all  the  monas- 
teries that  St  Columba  had  built  in  Ireland,  and 
;  over  those  that  were  founded  by  his  disciple*  in 
,  the  northern  provinces  of  England.  Thirty-four 
years  appear  to  have  been  spent  by  St  Columba  in 
raising  up  and  perfecting  his  ecclesiastical  system 
in  Scotland.  Rut  the  labour  did  not  so  wholly 
engross  him  but  that  he  found  time  for  repeated 
voyages  to  Ireland,  and  for  a  visit  to  Glasgow, 
wliere  St  Kentigem  or  Mungo  was  restoring 
Christianity  among  the  Welsh  or  British  tribes  of 
Cumbria  and  Stmthclyde.  The  health  of  St 
Columba  seems  to  have*  begun  to  fail  in  593,  but 
his  life  was  prolonged  till  he  reached  his  76th  year, 
when  he  breathed  his  last  as  he  knelt  before  the 
altar  of  his  church  in  lona  a  little  after  midnight, 
lietween  the  8th  and  9th  June  5H7.  He  was  buried 
within  the  precinct  of  his  monastery,  and  his  bones 
-  which  were  afterwartls  enshrined — the  stone 
pillow  on  which  he  slept,  his  books,  his  pastoral 
staff,  and  other  things  which  he  had  loved  or  used, 
were  lung  held  in  great  veneration. 

Whether  any  original  eomj>osiiion  of  St  Columba's 
still  survives  is  doubtful,  though  an  Alius  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Todd  in  the  Lther  Hymnorum,  and 
republished  by  the  Marquis  of  Rute  in  1882,  has 
lieen  ascribed  to  him  by  unbroken  tradition.  lie 
this  as  it  may,  he  was  certainly  eminent  as  a 
transcrilier.  Adamnan  tells  us  that  on  the  night 
lieforo  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  transcript 
of  the  Psalter,  and  in  the  Annul*  of  Clonmaenois 
it  is  stated  that  'he  (Columba)  wrote  three  hun- 
dred books  with  his  own  hand  .  .  .  which  books 
have  a  strange  pm|»erty.  which  is  that  if  they  or 
any  of  them  had  sunk  to  the  liottom  of  the  deepest 
waters  they  would  not  lose  one  letter,  or  sign,  or 
character  of  them,  which  I  have  seen  tried,  partly 
by  myself  on  that  liook  of  them  which  is  at 
Dorowe. '  The  two  existing  Bjiecimens  of  St 
t'olumba's  work,  both  preserved  at  Dublin,  are  the 
Rook  of  Durrow  just  mentioned,  and  the  Psalter 
known  as  the  Cat  hue  or  Rattler.  This  name  it  has 
received  from  the  custom  of  bearing  the  relics  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  saints  into  battle  as  sacred 
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victory -bringing  ensigns.  St  Columba*  crosier 
was  also  used  in  this  way. 

St  Columl>a's  character  was  very  complex,  but 
marked  in  all  thing*  by  enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 
Warlike  and  aggressive  by  temper  and  descent, 
as  well  as  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  was 
naturally  more  inclined  to  action  than  to  melan 
cholv,  and  yet  he  had  a  tendency  to  expatiate 
amid  visions ;  and  though  his  disposition  was 
prevailingly  austere,  he  had  frequent  gleams  of 
tenderness  and  kindness.  'Angelic  in  appear- 
ance,'says  Adamnan, 'graceful  in  speech,  holy  in 
work,  with  talents  of  the  highest  order  and  con 
summat«  prudence,  he  lived  during  thirty-four 
years  an  island  soldier.  He  never  could  spend 
the  space  even  of  one  hour  without  study,  or 
prayer,  or  writing,  or  some  other  holy  occupation. 
So  incessantly  was  he  engaged  night  and  day  in 
the  unwearied  exercises  of  fasting  ami  watching, 
that  the  hurden  of  each  of  these  austerities  would 
seem  beyond  the  power  of  all  human  endurance. 
And  still  in  all  these  he  was  liclovcd  bv  all  ;  for  a 
holy  joy  ever  beaming  on  his  face  revealed  the  joy 
and  gladness  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  tiled  his 
inmost  soul.' 

In  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  St  Columba  as 
in  that  of  Ireland,  the  church  was  essentially 
monastic  with  '  neither  a  territorial  episcoiwicy  nor 
anything  like  prcsbyterian  jwirity,  but  the  same 
anomalous  position  of  the  episcopal  Older.  The 
bishops  were  under  the  monastic  rule,  and  as  such 
were  in  respect  of  jurisdiction  subject  to  the 
ablsit,  even  though  a  presbyter,  as  the  head  of  the 
monastery  ;'  but  while  the  power  usually  reserved 
t«>  the  episcopate  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
abbatial  office,  '  the  episcopal  orders  were  fully 
recognised  as  constituting  a  grade  sujierior  to  that 
of  the  presbyter*,'  ami  as  carrying  with  them  the 
function*  of  ordination  and  celebration  of  the 
eucharist  according  to  the  episcopal  rite.  St 
Columba  himself,  as  well  as  his  followers  generally 
till  the  year  716,  kept  Easter  on  a  different  day, 
and  shaved  their  heads  after  another  fashion  than 
obtained  in  other  |>arts  of  Western  Christendom. 
But  with  these  exceptions,  their  creed  and  rites 
appear  to  have  been  substantially  the  same. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  St  Columba  is 
the  account  written  by  St  Adamnan  ( q.v. ),  who  was 
abbot  of  lona  from  670  to  704,  and  who  incorpor- 
ated in  his  work  an  earlier  life  by  Cuimine  (ah'tot, 
657  661)).  Of  this  I>r  Reeves  published  an  edition 
in  1857  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  re-issued  in  the 
•Scottish  Historians'  series  (1874);  ami  there  is 
one  by  J.  T.  Fowler  (1894).  See  also  Smith's  Life 
of  St  Columba  (Edin.  1798);  Lanigan's  Ecclesi- 
ustiml  History  of  Ireland  (1X22);  Father  Innes's 
History  of  Scotlttnd  (Spalding  Club,  1853) ;  Monta- 
lembert's  Monks  of  the  West,  vol.  in  ;  1'orhes's 
Kalendars  oj  Scottish  Saints  (Edin.  1872);  and 
Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  (Edin.  1877). 

Columbmi.  or  CoU'MBANis,  St,  one  of  the 
most  learned,  eloquent,  and  devoted  of  the  many 
Missionaries  whom  Ireland  sent  forth  to  the  Con- 
tinent during  the  Dark  Ages,  was  liorn  in  Lcinster 
in  the  year  543.  Having  studied  under  St  Comgall, 
in  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor,  on  the  coast  of 
l>own,  he  passed  over  to  France,  in  his  fortieth  year, 
accompanied  by  twelve  companions,  ami  founded 
sueeessivelv  the  monasteries  of  Anegray,  Luxeuil, 
anil  Fontaine,  in  the  Vosges  country.  His  adher- 
ence U»  the  Irish  rule  for  calculating  Faster 
involved  him  in  controversy  with  the  French 
bisho|>s  in  602 ;  and  a  few  years  later,  the  courage 
with  which  he  rebuked  the  vices  of  the  Iturgiindian 
court,  led  to  his  expulsion,  largely  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  notorious  Hrunhilda,  tlic  king's  grand- 
mother. After  various  travel*  and  adventures, 
and  having  for  a  year  or  two  settled  at  Brcgcnz, 


near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  he  passed  into  Loin- 
hardy,  and  in  612  founded  the  famous  monastery 
of  Bobbio,  in  the  Apennines,  where  he  died  on 
the  21st  November  615.  His  life,  written  within 
a  century  after  his  death,  by  donas,  one  of  his 
successors  in  the  abbacy  of  Bobbio,  has  been 
repeatedly  printed.  The  writings  of  St  Columhun, 
winch  are  wholly  in  Latin,  consist  of  a  rule  for 
the  government  of  his  monastery,  six  poems  on 
the  vanity  of  life.  sc\eral  letters  on  ecclesiastical 
atlairs,  seventeen  >liort  sermons,  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  1'sulms  (first  published  at  Home 
in  IS78).  The  most  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  in  Patrick  Fleming's  Collectanea  Sacra 
(Augsburg,  1621  ;  Louvain,  1667 ),  followed  by  the 
Bibliotheca-  Pat  runt,  and  Migne's  Putrolotjar  Cursus 
(1844).  The  town  of  San  Coloml>ano,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  takes  its  name  from  the  Irish  monk, 
as  St  Call  (q.v.),  in  Switzerland,  )>erpetuates  the 
name  of  the  most  favoured  of  his  disciples.  See  the 
Vita  by  his  successor  Jonas  of  Bobbio  (tr.  by  D.  C. 
Munro,  1890),  Montalembert's Monk*  of  the  Went, 
and  W right's  Biographia  I.itiraria. 

Colllinba'ritim  (Lat.),  a  dovecot  or  pigeon- 
house,  which  iirobably  differed  little  in  form  from 
those  in  modern  use,  but  was  sometime*  built 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  as  we  read  in  Yarro  of  as 
many  as  live  thousand  birds  being  kept  in  the  same 
house.  The  same  name  was  applied  to  the  niches 
or  pigeon-holes  in  a  particular  kind  of  sepulchral 
chamlaT  in  which  the  urn*  («//«■)  containing  the 
ashes  of  dead  lsslies  burned  were  deposited.  Each 
niche  usually  contained  two  urns,  and  the  four 
walls  of  the  sepulchre  sometimes  contained  as 
many  as  one  hundred  niches  or  more.  The  names 
of  the  persons  were  inscribed  underneath.  Tombs 
of  this  description  were  chiefly  used  by  great 
families  for  depositing  the  ashes  of  their  slaves  and 
dependants. 

Columbia*  the  name  of  nearly  thirty  places  in  "t" 
the  United  States,  of  which  the*  most'imiiortant 
are :  ( 1  )  The  capital  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Congaree  Biver.  130  miles 
NNW.  of  Charleston  by  rail.  The  town  is 
regularly  built,  with  several  handsome  streets,  and 
contain*  a  line  granite  state-house  ($3,000,000) 
and  other  official  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  and  of  the 
university  of  South  Carolina  (1806).  Pop.  (1890) 
15,353.  —(2)  A  hnmugh  of  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Susquehanna,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  railway  bridge,  80  miles  W.  of 
Philadelphia,  with  several  iron-furnaces  and  roll- 
ing-mills, ami  manufactures  of  machinerv,  flour, 
&c  Pop.  (1890)  10,597.— (3)  The  capital  of  Maury 
county,  Tennessee,  on  the  Duck  River,  45  miles 
SSYV.  of  Nashville  by  rail,  with  manufactures  of 
ploughs,  furniture,  and  flour.  Pop.  (1890),  with 
suburbs,  about  7000. — (4)  The  capital  of  lloone 
county,  Missouri,  24  mile*  E.  of  Boonville,  witli 
manufactures  of  flour,  tobacco,  and  woollens.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  state  university  (1840),  which  is  open 
to  both  sexes,  ami  has  some  live  hundred  students 
and  fifteen  professors.    Pop.  (1890)  3985. 

Columbia,  or  Oregon,  after  the  Yukon  the 
largest  river  on  the  west  side  of  America,  rises  in 
British  Columbia,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  near  Mounts  Brown  and  Hooker,  in 
about  50'  N.  lat.,  has  a  very  irregular  course, 
generally  south-west,  through  Washington,  form* 
the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon  for  alsmt  350 
miles,  and  enters  the'  Pacific  by  an  estuary  35 
miles  long  and  from  3  to  7  wide.  Its  estimated 
length  i*  1400  miles.  The  area  drained  by  this 
stream  and  it*  affluents,  of  which  the  largest 
are  Clarke's  Fork  and  the  Snake  River  (with 
very  remarkable  canons),  has  lieen  computed  at 
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208,000  sq.  m.  The  river  is  broken  by  falls  and 
rapidB  into  many  separate  portions,  ami  the 
ingress  and  egress  are  embarrassed  by  a  surf- 
beaten  bar.  Still,  it  in  o|»en  to  steamboat 
navigation  from  it**  month  to  the  Cascades  ( 160 
miles ),  and  goods  are  carried  past  the  olist  ruction, 
for  6  miles,  by  railway  ;  the  next  reach,  of  50 
miles,  extends  to  Dalles.'  where  another  railway,  of 
U  miles,  has  been  const rueted  pant  the  (ireat 
Dalles  channel;  and  immediately  above  this  arc 
two  sections,  of  1K3  and  250  miles  respectively, 
navigable  for  small  steamboats.  The  extraordi- 
narily abundant  salmon -fisheries  of  the  Columbia 
have  been  largely  developed.  There  are  a  number 
of  canneries,  mostly  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(where  n  great  jetty  now  makes  a  good  harl>our), 
the  annual  export  of  canned  salmon  exceeds  500,000 
case*. 

Columbia,  British,  is  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  bounded  in  the  N.  by 
the  00th  parallel  of  latitude;  on  the  S.  by  the 
United  Suites;  on  the  W.  by  the  1'acilic  Ocean 
and  part  of  Alaska:  and  on  the  E.  by  the  provi- 
sional districts  of  Allwrta  and  Athabasca  ( North- 
west Territories).  The  area  of  the  province  is 
recorded  as  383,300  sq.  m.,  including  Vancouver 
Island  ( 14,000  so.  m.)  anil  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
(5100  sq.  m.).  The  last  named  consist  of  a  group 
of  al*>tit  150  islands,  their  united  length  being  150 
miles,  lying  about  200  miles  north  west  of  Van- 
couver Island.  British  Columbia  was  practically 
under  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Hay  Comjjanv 
until  1858.  when  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold, 
and  the  consequent  immigration  of  miners,  it  was 
made  a  crown  colony.  Vancouver  Island  was 
made  a  crown  colony  in  1849,  and  leased  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  ten  years.  The  two 
colonies  were  united  in  18G6,  ami  the  province 
joined  the  Canadian  Confederation  on  20th  July 
1871. 

The  scenery  is  rugged  and  picturesque,  being 
diversitied  with  mountain,  lake,  and  river.  Be- 
tween the  western  slopes  of  the  Hockv  Moun- 
tains (highest  peaks,  Mount  Brown.  10,000  feet, 
ami  Mount  Hooker,  15,700  feet)  and  the  sea  the 
whole  of  the  space  is  occupied  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  spurs  and  outlying  groups  lielonging 
to  that  chain.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
coast  these  form  a  nearly  continuous  line  of 
mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  known  as  the 
Cascade  Hange.  The  territory  is  well  watered  by 
rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the  highlands, 
and  find  their  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  is  the  Fraser,  800  miles 
long,  and  000  yards  wide  at  its  principal  outlet 
in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland. 
Other  rivers  in  British  Columbia  are  the  Columbia 
(which  has  only  its  upper  portion  within  the  pro- 
vince), the  Stiekeen,  the  Skeena,  and  the  Finlay. 

Many  varieties  of  climate  are  found  in  this 
province.  That  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  is  verv  similar  to  that  of 
the  south  of  Kngland.  The  interior  of  the  main- 
land is  divided  as  to  climate  into  three  zones— the 
south,  the  middle,  and  the  north.  The  south  lies, 
for  the  most  part,  lietween  the  49th  and  51st 
parallels  N.  hit.,  and  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in 
this  district  is  slight.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
grass  or  pasturage  lands,  but  for  arable  purposes 
the  land  requires  irrigation.  Between  51*  and  53 
N.  lat.  is  the  middle  zone ;  it  includes  the  high 
mountains  west  of  the  Columbia,  contains  dense 
forests,  and  the  rainfall  is  considerable.  The  north 
lone  lies  between  53"  and  60"  N.  lat. 

Population.— \n  1891  the  pop.  according  to  the 
final  official  enumeration  was  98,173  (including 
30,000  Indians),  it  having  increased  from  33,580  ia 


I  ST  1  and  49,459  in  1881.  The  principal  towns  on 
Vancouver  Island  are  Victoria,  the  capital  (pop. 
22,000,  increased  from  5925  in  1881 ),  and  Nanaimo 
( 5000 ) ;  on  the  mainland  there  are  New  Westminster 
(8000),  formerly  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
and  Vancouver  (30,000),  the  terminus  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway.  The  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  are  as  a  rule  law-abiding  and  industrious. 
The  coast  Indians  live  largely  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  are  also  employed  in  connection  with  the 
lumber  industry  and  the  salmon-canneries. 

The  province  is  represented  in  the  Dominion 
Senate  oy  three  nicniWrs,  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  six.  The  provincial  government  is 
administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  Dominion,  and  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  33  members,  elected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. Education  is  compulsory  and*  free  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve. 

The  province  is  not  likely  to  become  an  agri- 
cultural country,  but  there  is  a  considerable  area 
of  land  available  for  arable  and  pastoral  farm- 
ing both  on  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  main- 
land in  the  river- valleys.  On  the  west  of  the  island 
but  little  arable  land  is  to  be  found.  The  principal 
settlements  are  upon  the  east  and  south  coasts,  but 
good  land  is  still  to  be  found  on  the  east  coast, 
and  also  on  the  north.  The  rich  valley  of  the 
lower  Fraser,  or  New  Westminster  district,  is  the 
largest  compact  agricultural  area  on  the  mainland. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  farther 
up  the  Fraser  and  along  some  of  its  most 
important  tributaries.  Of  the  total  area  (say 
250.000,000  acres )  only  alsjut  500,000  acres  are  as  yet 
occupied.  The  fruit  growing  industry  is  expected 
to  l>econie  important,  but  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  principal  industries  of  the  province  are  con- 
nected with  the  mines,  the  fisheries,  and  the  forests. 
The  minerals  form  one  of  its  chief  resources.  Gold, 
coal,  silver,  iron,  copper,  galena,  mercury,  platinum, 
antimony,  bismuth,  molybdenum,  plumbago,  mica, 
and  other  minerals  have  been  discovered  in  different 
parts,  cop|ier  being  very  widely  distributed.  The 
value  of  gold  produced  in  1898-99  was  $2,844,563  : 
of  silver,  $2,3/5.841  ;  of  lead,  31,077,581  ;  and  of 
copjaT,  $874,781.  The  quartz-mines  have  hardly 
been  touched  ;  all  the  metal  hitherto  secured  has 
come  from  the  alluvial  de|»osits.  Coal  and  lignite 
are  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  mainland. 
At  Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  island,  there  is  a  large 
coalfield,  and  the  mines  are  the  most  im|>ortant 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  in  1898,  1,117,915  tons  were 
raised,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Nanaimo  is  connected  by  rail  witli 
Esquimall,  the  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron and  the  site  of  a  large  paving-dock.  Iron  is 
found  in  many  localities.  The  fisheries  are  rapidly 
growing  in  importance,  the  annual  value  of  the 
produce  being  $4,000,000.  The  seas,  bays,  gulfs, 
rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  province  swarm  with  fond- 
fishes.  There  are  numerous  salmon -canneries  in 
operation.  The  fur-sealing  industry  in  the  Pacific 
is  also  a  valuable  one.  But  little  timber  has  yet 
been  cut,  notwithstanding  the  immense  forests  of 
magnificent  trees  that  abound  in  British  Columbia. 
The  important  commercial  trees  are  the  Douglas 
pine,  Menzies  fir,  yellow  cypress,  and  maple,  and 
the  shipments  so  far  have  been  chiefly  to  Australia, 
South  America,  the  Cape,  and  China.  The  annual 
output  of  timber  is  about  500,000,000  feet,  the 
produce  of  about  60  mills.  The  total  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  province  in  1898-99  was  $14,748,733, 
and  of  the  imports  $8,414,738,  a  great  portion  of 
the  trade  being  with  the  United  States.  The  an- 
nual revenue  was  $1,439,623,  and  the  expenditure 
$2,001,031. 

Until  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  1885,  British  Columbia  was  isolated 
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from  the  rest  of  the  Dominion  ;  now  everything 
{mint*  to  a  rapid  development  of  its  resources.  It 
occupies  a  f.ivourahle  position  for  trading  with  the 
went  of  South  America;  anil  it  is  hoped  that  it 
may  become  the  entrepot  for  a  through  trade 
lie  t  ween  Canada,  China,  and  Australia.  Lines  of 
steamers  now  connect  Vancouver,  Hong  kong,  and 
Australasian  ports;  the  route  for  a  Pacific  tele- 
graph cable  between  British  Columbia  and  Australia 
lias  been  discussed,  and  an  'all-British'  route  be- 
tween the  two  was  being  surveyed  in  1897-98.  The 
reeentdiscovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  gave  a  fillip  to 
trade.  See  llegg,  History  of  Britixh  Columbia  ( 1 896) ; 
Macnab's  British  Columbia  for  Settlers  ( 1898 ). 

Columbia,  District  of,  in  the  United  States. 
See  District  of  Columbia. 

Columbia  College,  in  New  York  city,  was 
founded  in  1754  as  Ring's  College,  and  reincor- 
porated under  its  present  title  in  1784.  The  first 
class,  of  eight,  met  in  the  vwtry  of  old  Trinity 
Church,  July  17,  1754.  From  1760  to  1857  the  col- 
lege was  located  near  the  city-hall,  whence  it  re- 
moved in  the  latter  year  to  49th  and  50th  Streets 
and  Madison  and  Fourth  Avenues.  In  1896  it  as- 
sumed through  its  trustees  the  title  of  "  Columbia 
University  in  the  City  of  New  York,''  the  institu- 
tion embracing  Columbia  College  with  its  faculty 
of  academic  arts,  Barnard  College  for  Women  estab- 
lished in  1889  and  now  controlled  by  officers  of  the 
University,  the  Teachers'  College  for  the  training  of 
professional  teachers,  now  a  j.ari  of  the  university 
STfttetU,  and  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Pure  Science,  ami  Applied  Science, 
There  were  in  1896  in  the  University  about  300  offi- 
cers of  instruction  and  1858  students.  The  Uni- 
versity is  located  on  a  plot  of  ground  recently  ac- 
quired, bounded  S.  by  116th  Street,  N.  by  120th 
Street,  E.  by  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  W.  by  the 
Boulevard.  President  Low's  gift*  to  the  University 
during  his  presidency  aggregate  $6,000,000.  See 
the  (anonymous)  Four  American  Universities,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  J'rinceton,  and  Columbia  (N.  Y.  1895). 

Columbia*.?.   See  Pigeon,  Bird. 

Columbine  (Ital.  colombina,  'little  dove' ),  the 
female  mask  of  the  Italian  improvised  nlays,  vari- 
ously figuring  as  the  attendant  of  Pantaloon's 
daughter,  or,  occasionally,  as  the  daughter  herself. 
She  is  the  betrothed  of  Harlequin,  and  frequently 
is  called  Arlecehinetta.  In  some  cases  she  appears 
in  the  garb  of  a  chamlicrmaid.    See  Pantomime. 

Columbine  (Aquilegia),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Ranunculaceae,  having  five 
coloured  sepals,  which  soon  fall  off,  and  five  petals 


Common  Columbine  (Aquilegia  vubjarit\ 

each  terminating  below  in  a  horn-shaped  spur  or 
nectary.  The  name  (from  Lat.  eolumba,  'a  dove') 
is  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  nodding 
flower  to  a  cluster  of  doves,  of  which  the  convergent 
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to  a  rapid  development  of  its 
ndustries.     The  annual  product 


nectaries  suggest  the  heads  and  necks,  and  the 
divergent  sepals  the  fluttering  wings.  They  are 
natives  of  the  teui|ienite  and  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  One,  the  Common  Colum- 
bine ( A.  vulgaris),  is  found  in  woods  in  some  part* 
of  ltritain,  and  has  long  been  familiar  as  an  inmate 
of  llower-gardens.  It  is  a  perennial,  generally  2  to 
3  feet  high,  with  flowers  of  considerable  beauty. 
Columbine  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  medi- 
cinal virtues. — Some  of  the  other  species  are  orna- 
mental, and  are  common  in  flower-borders. 
Columbium.  See  Tantalum. 

Columbus,  a  thriving  city  of  the  United  States, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the 
Scioto  River,  116  miles  NE.  of  cwtuu  im 
Cincinnati  and  138  miles  SSW.  ]*»  i« 
of  Cleveland.  Ita  site  is  level, 
its  streets  are  broad,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
is  a  public  square  of  10  acres,  in  which  stands  the 
state  capitol,  a  fine  stone  structure  304  feet  long 
by  184  feet  wide.  Among  other  noted  edifices  are 
the  city-hall,  containing  a  public  library  and  city 
offices ;"  a  court-house  erected  at  a  co«t  of  $400,000 ; 
United  States  government  and  Board  of  Trade 
buildings;  a  large  state  penitentiary;  a  hospital  for 
the  insane,  with  a  farm  of  300  acres,  and  accom- 
modation for  900  patients,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$1,520,980;  and  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  &c.  Here  also  are  located  the  Ohio 
Stale  University,  with  its  grounds  of  320  acres,  and 
the  Capital  University  (Lutheran),  both  liberally 
endowed  ;  and  the  public  schools  have  a  seating 
capacity  of  about  15,000.  Fourteen  railway  lines 
radiate  from  tho  Union  Depot  in  this  city  in  all 
directions,  which,  added  to  the  natural  advantage 
of  its  proximity  to  the  great  coal  and  iron  fields  of 
the  state,  tend 
manufacturing 

of  its  manufactories  reaches  a  value  of  more  than 
$15,000,000,  giving  employment  to  many  operatives. 
Columbus  was  founded  in  1812.  Pop.  (1870)  31,274; 
(1880  )  51,647;  (1890  )  88, 150;  (1900)  125.560. 
Columbus  is  also  the  name  of  some  twenty  other 

K laces  in  the  United  States,  the  most  important 
eing  :  (1)  Capital  of  Muscogee  county,  Georgia, 
situated  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  the  junc- 
tion of  several  lines  of  railroad,  100  miles  SSW. 
of  Atlanta.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton,  and 
extensive  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and 
iron  goods.  Pop.  (1880)  10,123;  (1890)  17,303,  in- 
cluding suburbs,  about  31,000. — (2)  Capital  of  Bar- 
tholomew county,  Indiana,  41  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Indianapolis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  (1890)  6719.— (3)  Capital  of  Lowndes 
county,  Mississippi,  on  the  Toinhigbee  River,  and 
on  a  branch  railroad  about  I.'jO  miles  NE.  of  Jack- 
sou.  Pop.  (1890)  4559.— (4)  Capital  of  Colorado 
county,  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  River,  about  95 
miles  SSE.  of  Austin  by  rait    Pop.  about  3000. 

Columbus*  Christopher  (Ital.  Cristoforo  Co- 
lombo, a  great  navigator,  especially  distinguished  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  New  W  orld 
— and  the  Spanish  form  of  whose 
name,  Crtitdbal  Colon,  is  some- 
times Latinised  into  Colonui),  was  born  in  all  prob- 
ability in  the  city  of  Genoa  in  the  year  1447.  His 
father,  Domenieo  Colombo,  seems  to  have  been  a 
cloth-weaver  or  wool-comber,  ultimately  very  pros- 

Eerous,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  early  youth 
is  son  Christopher  worked  at  the  same  trade; 
but  he  spent  some  time,  probably  not  much, 
at  the  university  of  Pavia.  When  fourteen  years 
old  he  went  to  sea.  The  mariners  of  those  days 
were  fighting  men,  and  we  find  notices  of  the 
young  Columbus  in  an  expedition  against  Naples 
while  in  the  service  of  the  good  King  Rene,  Count 
of  Provence,  who,  on  one  occasion,  sent  the  young 
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man  to  Tunis,  to  cut  out  a  captured  galley.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  his 
men,  like  so  many  of  hut  later  crews,  refused  to 
obey  his  orders  ;  and  he  wait  obliged,  as  more  than 
once  in  later  years,  to  deceive  them  as  to  hLs  real 
course.  The  accounts  of  his  early  voyages  are 
olwcure  and  of  doubtful  accuracy.  About  1470 
he  was  wrecked  in  a  sea-light  off  Cape  St  Vincent, 
and  reached  the  shores  of  Portugal  on  a  plank.  In 
Lisbon  he  married  Filippa  Momz,  a  lady  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  convent  of  All  Souls  there; 
she  was  related  to  oeie  Perestrello,  an  Italian  navi- 
gator, who  had  governed  Porto  Santo,  off  Madeira, 
for  the  Portuguese  king. 

As  early  as  1474  he  had  conceived  the  design  of 
reaching  India  by  sailing  westward  ;  and  in  this 
intention  he  was  encouraged  by  Toscanelli,  a 
Florentine  astronomer.  In  1477,  he  tells  ns,  he 
'sailed  100  lengnes  beyond  Thule,' proliably  to  or 
beyond  Icelandt  where  he  may  have  got  some  hint 
of  the  old  Norse  adventures  in  Viuland,  q.v.);  he 
seems  also  to  have  visited  the  Cnpe  Verd  Islands 
and  Sierra  Leone.  Columbus  soon  after  this  began 
to  seek  a  patron  for  his  intended  expedition.  He 
applied  once  or  more  to  King  John  II.  of  Portugal ; 
later  by  letters  to  Henry  VII.  of  England  ;  tnen 
to  the  rich  ami  powerful  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia 
and  Medina  Celi,  in  Spain,  of  whom  the  last 
named  at  length  referred  hiin  to  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  queen  of  Castile.  His  application  to  the 
queen  was  submitted  to  a  body  ot  jurors,  most  of 
them  ecclesiastics,  who  reported  adversely  to  the 
project  of  the  Genoese  mariner.  Finally,  through 
the  intervention  of  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  a 
monk  who  had  lieen  the  queen's  confessor,  he  was 
brought  in  contact  with  their  Catholic  majesties, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  His  plans  and  demands 
were  once  more  rejected,  but  afterwards  recon- 
sidered ;  and  finally,  after  seven  years  of  alternate 
encouragement  and  repulse,  his  proposals  were 
accepted  by  the  monarch*,  in  the  camp  of  Santa 
Fe.  April  17,  1492.  On  Friday,  August  3,  1492, 
Columbus,  now  an  admiral,  set  sail  from  the  bar 
of  Saltes,  an  island  near  Palos,  in  command  of  the 
small  ship  Sttnta  Maria,  with  30  men,  and  attended 
by  two  little  caravels,  the  Pinta  and  the  Atria,  the 
whole  squadron  comprising  only  120  adventurers. 
He  first  made  the  Canary  Islands,  whence,  on  the 
6th  of  Septeml»er,  he  set  sail  westward.  On  the  13th 
a  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  observed,  a 
circumstance  which  struck  terror  into  the  heart.-*  of 
his  followers.  From  this  and  various  other  causes 
he  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  the  courage  and 
patience  of  his  crews.  On  Friday,  October  12,  land 
was  descried.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  first 
landfall,  named  San  Salvador  by  Columbus,  was 
one  of  the  Bahama  Islands;  and  the  more  general 
recent  opinion  would  ap|»ear  to  be  that  it  was  what 
is  now  called  Wutling's  Island  ;  but  this  is  not  by 
any  means  certain.  He  then  visited  Cul»a  and 
Hayti,  which  he  named  Hispaniola  or  Little  Spain, 
and  where  lie  planted  a  small  colony  of  Spaniards. 
He  set  sail  on  his  return  with  his  two  caravels 
(for  his  flagship  had  l>een  wrecked  I,  and  after  an 
exceedingly  tempestuous  voyage,  the  Xirht  alone 
cast  anchor  in  the  Tagus.  He  re-entered  the  |»ort 
of  Palos,  March  15,  1403.  On  the  very  same  day 
the  Pinta  also,  which  had  narted  company  from 
him  more  than  a  month  before,  entered  the  same 
port,  having  Imh'ii  driven  out  of  her  course  to 
Bnyonne.  The  voyagers  brought  l»oek  with  them 
some  gold,  various  plants,  birds,  ami  land  animals, 
and  six  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Columbus 
was  received  with  the  highest  honours  by  the  court, 
then  at  Barcelona,  and  was  hailed  as  admiral  of 
the  sea  and  a  grandee  of  Spain. 

He  sailed  on  bus  secomi  voyage  on  the  25th  of 
September,  with  three  carrocks  and  seventeen  small 


caravels,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  sighted  the 
island  of  Dominica  in  the  West  Indies.  His 
remaining  career  presents  one  long  series  of  fail- 
ures, vexations,  and  miseries.  After  a  succession  of 
wretched  quarrels  with  his  associates,  and  a  long 
and  desperate  illness  in  Hispaniola,  he  returned  to 
Spain  much  dejected  in  1496.  His  third  voyage, 
begun  in  1498,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
South  American  mainland.  In  1499  Columbus  and 
his  brother  were  sent  home  in  irons  by  a  newly, 
appointed  royal  governor  ;  but  the  king  and  queen 
repudiated  this  action,  and  restored  Columbus  to 
favour.  His  lost  great  voyage  (1502-4),  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  accomplished 
in  the  midst  of  great  hardships  and  in  many  dis- 
tresses of  body  ami  mind.  Spanish  jealousy  of 
the  foreigner  and  of  his  well  earned  honours  worked 
against  him  on  sea  no  less  than  at  court.  Colum- 
bus died  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  May  20,  1508. 
He  was  buried  at  Valladolid ;  but  In  1513  his 
remains  were  translated  to  Seville,  whence  in  1536, 
with  those  of  hLs  son  Diego,  they  were  removed  to 
Santo  Domingo,  in  Hi-pan  iola.  In  1796  they 
were,  it  is  stated,  transferred  to  the  cathedral  at 
Havana :  but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
by  mistake  it  was  the  Imnes  of  Diego  Colon,  and 
not  those  of  his  father,  which  were  so  transferred. 
Anyhow,  from  Havana  the  outgoing  S|ianiards  re- 
moved the  '  remains'  to  Granada  in  1899. 

A  man  of  ardent  impulses  and  strongly  poetical 
imagination,  Columbus  was  hardly  the  stuff 
that  leaders  are  made  of ;  consequently  he 
failed  to  control  the  turbulent  and  adventurous 
spirits  among  bis  followers.  Although  an  honestly 
and  earnestly  religious  and  truly  conscientious 
man,  he  was  not  seldom  guilty  of  acts  which  sub- 
sequently brought  him  many  compunctions  of  con- 
science. Irritable  and  impetuous,  he  was,  never- 
theless, magnanimous  and  benevolent.  His  conduct 
in  the  capture  and  sale  of  slaves,  though  justified 
by  the  jurists  and  divines  of  the  time,  was 
indignantly  condemned  by  the  queen,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  desire  of  Columbus  and 
the  crown  to  obtain  some  revenue  from  his  new 
discoveries,  and  by  the  expectation  that  while 
detained  in  slavery  the  natives  might  become 
christianised. 

His  brother  Bartholomew,  who  died  in  Cuba 
in  1514,  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  excellent 
abilities,  and  assisted  Columbus  effectively  in  his 
labours.  —  Another  brother,  GlACOMo  (called  in 
Spain  Dieco),  who  also  assisted  him  in  his  West 
Indian  government,  was  a  man  of  gentle  and  pacific 
disjMjsition.  but  was  no  match  for  the  turbulent 
adventurers  he  attempted  to  control.  —  Christo- 
phers eldest  son,  Diego  (about  1480-1526),  was  the 
heir  to  his  honours,  merits,  and  misfortunes.  The 
great  discoverer  left  also  a  natural  son,  Don 
Fernando  ( 1488- 1539 ),  who  wrote  an  important  Life 
of  his  father,  preserved  only  in  an  Italian  trans- 
lation ( published  at  Venice,  1571 ;  Milan,  1614;  ami 
London,  1S67).  In  1578  the  lost  legitimate  descen- 
dant of  Columbus  in  the  male  line  diet!. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  portraits  of  Columbus 
are  authentic.  Las  Cosas  says  :  '  He  had  a  figure 
that  was  al*jve  medium  height,  a  countenance  long 
ami  im|>osing,  an  aquiline  nose,  clear  blue  eyes,  a 
light  complex  ion  tinged  with  red,  beard  and  hair 
blonde  in  youth,  but  early  turned  to  white.' 

Among  the  biographies  of  Columbus  the  best  in  English 
arc  thoHO  of  Irving  (IS.!]  I,  St  John  (1850),  Crompton 
(1859).  Helps  (18*8).  Winsoi.  (18!KI),  Elton  (181*2),  Sir 
Clements  Markham  ( 1892 ).  See  mIho  The  JtnrrnUre  und 
Critical  H tutor t/ of  Aiiurtca,  edited  by  AVinstor,  vol.  ii. : 
Harriasc,  OUomb  (Pari.,  1884);  Varaldo,  Chrittofora 
Colombo  (1SS7  ;  The  Srltct  Lttttrt  of  Colnml.ux,  ediUsl 
by  Major  ( 2d  ed.  lxtndon,  1870 ) ;  the  Jounuit  of  his  first 
vovagu  ed.  l»v  Markham  (  Hakluvt  Soc  18SW) ;  Ste vena's 
Columbus's  Hook  of  ]"rivilojts\l&H);  and  the  iuouu- 
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menUl  Spanish  work  by  Asensio,  publiahed  at  Barcelona 
in  1891,  in  view  of  the  4O0th  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  hy  Columbus,  which  was  celebrated  with 
i  at  Huelva,  Genoa,  Madrid,  and  New  York  in 


Columella,  L  Junius  Moderate,  the  moat 
learned  of  Roman  writers  on  practical  agriculture, 

was  boni  at  Gades,  in  Spain,  and  rtouris  I  in  the 

earlier  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  For  some  time  he  resided  in  Syria,  hut 
lived  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  died  moat  probably  at 
Tarentum.  Hi*  great  work,  De  Be  Jiiutira,  in 
1»  hooks— the  tenth  upon  gardening,  written  in 

dactylic  hexameters 
— is  addressed  to  one 
Puhlius  Silvinns, 
ami  treats  of  arable 
and  pasture  lands, 
culture  of  vines, 
olives,  &c,  care  of 
domestic  animnls, 
&c.,  respectiveduties 
of  masu*n<  and  ser- 
vants, See.  A  sup- 
plementary  treatise 
relates  to  trees. 
This  ancient  '  Book 
of  the  Farm '  is 
written  in  good 
Latin,  and  the  infor- 
mation is  copious, 
though  not  precise, 
and  in  some  points 
of  questionable 
accuracy.  The  best 
edition "  is  that  by 
Schneider  in  the 


Scriptorcs  Ret  Bus- 
ticn  (4  vols.  Leip. 


Fig.  L- 


1794-97). 

Column,  a  round 
pillar,  usually  pro- 
vided with  a  base  and 
capital,  employed 
in  architecture  for  the  support  of  an  Entablature 
(q.v. )  or  other  superstructure.  Fig.  1  shows  in 
detail  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a  column. 
Columns  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  primitive 
use  of  stems  of  trees  in  a  similar  position.  Thus 
the  early  Egyptian  columns  are  evident  imitations 
wf  bundles  of  reeds  bound  together,  or  of  the  stems 
\>f  palm  trees  (figs.  2  and  3).    A  flat  stone  laid 

beneath  to  prevent  the 
column  from  sinking,  and 
another  on  the  top  to 
receive  the  lintel,  would 
naturally  suggest  the  base 
andcapilal.  fn  the  Classic 
'orders'  thecolumn played 
an  important  part,  the 
proportions  of  all  the 
diflerent  members  being 
regulated  by  the  diameter 
of  the  column.  In  Greek 
Doric  the  height  of  the 
column  varied  from  ">  to 
S diameters,  and  the  other 
orders  from  8  to  10  dia- 
meters. Columns  invari- 
Fig.  2.  Fig.  '.i.        ably  taper  from  base  to 

cap,  with  a  slight  swelling 
in  the  centre  called  the  entasis,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently carved  with  (lutings  or  channels  (see  Fu'T- 
IMO).  The  most  conspicuous  distinction  was  the 
capital.  The  characteristics  of  the  three  Grecian 
orders,  with  the  plain  Doric  capital,  the  Ionic 
volute*,  the  Corinthian  leafage,  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  cuts  ( figs.  4,  5,  6 ),  ami  will  bo 


further  dealt  with  in  QBECIAN  ARCHITECTURE;  the 
Tuscan  column  is  also  shown  in  tig.  1.  The  com- 
posite column  retained  the  general  proportions  of 
the  Ionic,  with  the  Corinthian  capital.  For  a  Byzan- 
tine capital,  see  Byzantine  Architect  ire.  In 
Gothic,  columns  are  also  much  used,  hut  their 
variety  is  infinite,  and  not  regulated  by  any  fixed 


Fig.  4.— Doric       Fig.  K. — Ionia     Fig.  6  — 


proportions  like  the  Classic  column*.  The  articles 
on  the  various  styles  of  architecture  show  many 
forms  of  columns,  A  single  column  was  sometime* 
erected  to  commemorate  some  remarkable  event  or 
great  personage,  such  as  Trajan's  Column  in  Koine. 

Column  is  a  military  formation  several  ranks 
in  depth,  and  of  any  length  of  front,  adopted  for 
convenience  of  movement ;  line  formation  being 
only  two  ranks  deep  and  suited  for  actual  lighting 
in  consequence  of  the  wide  front  of  lire  that  can  be 
developed.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
breech  loading  rifle,  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  advantages  of  a  wide  front  of  fire,  most  Euro- 
wan  nations  fought  in  column,  and  especially  the 
French,  who,  under  the  first  Napoleon,  sometimes 
formed  very  heavy  columns  of  infantry  by  ranging 
many  battalions  in  line,  one  behind  the  other. 
British  infantry  always  fought  in  line.  A  thin 
single  rank  formation  is  now  universal  for  the 
leading  troops  in  battle  j  but  the  supports  move  in 
column  until  obliged,  by  hostile  fire,  to  deploy  into 
line. 

A  British  battalion  in  column  has  ita  com|>anie* 
each  two  deep,  one  liehind  the  other,  at  distances 
equal  to  the  front  of  one  company,  so  that  on 
wheeling  into  line  to  either  flank,  no  gajw  are  left. 
In  half  column  these  distances  are  halved,  and  in 
quarter-column  they  are  reduced  to  six  paces. 

Cavalry  may  !>••  formed  in  columns  of  four  squad- 
rons, or  eight  troops;  or  each  squadron  may  bo 
forme* I  into  a  column  of  two  troops,  the  wheeling 
distance  in  each  case  lieing  preserved  or  reduced  as 
for  infantry.  Artillery  form  in  columns  of  batteries, 
half-batteries,  or  divisions— i.e.  with  a  front  of  six, 
three,  or  two  guns  at  wheeling  distances,  which  arc 
reduced  to  four  yards  in  quarter-column. 

Column  of  fours  is  the  formation  adopted  for 
marching  along  a  road  anil  for  mnmeu  vres.  Infantrv 
are  then  four  abreast,  cavalry  eight— i.e.  each  rank 
is  four  horses  abreast.  In  column  of  sections  ( the 
cavalry  route  formation)  the  rear  rank  fours  follow 
behind  those  of  the  front  rank,  instead  of  march- 
ing in  line  with  them.  Column  of  route  for  artillery 
and  trans|K>rt  is  one  gun  or  wagon  followed  by 
another  at  four  yards'  distance,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Cnitcd  States,  besides  the  column  of  fours, 
there  is  a  double  column  of  fours.    Other  i 
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are  the  column  by  platoons,  by  companies,  the 
column  by  divisions  (of  two  companies  each),  &c 

Colore*  See  Armillary  Sphere. 
*^  Colvln,  Sidney,  wa8  born  at  Norwood,  Surrey, 
18th  June  1845.  He  wo*  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  in  1865  he  gained  the  chan- 
cellor's medal  for  English  verse,  and  graduating 
in  1867  an  thin!  classi?,  liecame  a  fellow  of  his 
college  in  1860.  He  was  elected  Slade  professor 
of  Fine  Art  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1873, 
and  director  of  the  Fit/.wiiliatn  Museum  in  1876, 
appointment*  which  he  resigned  after  succeeding 
G.  \V.  Ueid  as  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum  in  1884.  His 
numerous  contribution!  to  the  periodicals,  marked 
by  accurate  scholarship  and  poetic  feeling,  include 
a"  valuable  series  of  pa|>ers  on  '  Albert  Durer,  his 
Teachers,  his  Rivals,  and  his  Scholars '( published 
in  the  Port/oho  for  1877):  and  his  separate  works 
are  :  Notes  on  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Jioi/nl  Academy 
anil  Old  Water  •colour  Society  ( reprinted  from  the 
Globe,  1861)),  A  Word  for  Germany  by  an  English 
Republican  \  1870),  Children  in  Italian  and  English 
Design  (1872),  Drawings  by  Flaxman  (1876),  and 
Landor  (1881)  and  Keats  "(1886)  in  the  'English 
Men  of  Letters '  series.  He  has  also  edited  Selec- 
tion* from  Landor  (1884).  As  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
literary  executor,  he  superintended  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  his  works  ( 1894  et  seq.),  and  edited  his 
Samonn  Letters  ( 1895)  and  Letter*  (8  vols.  1899). 

Colza,  a  variety  of  cabbage.    See  Rape. 

Coma,  a  state  of  more  or  less  profound  insensi- 
bility allied  to  sleep.  In  coma  the  patient  lies  on 
his  back,  and  is  either  simply  insensible  to  external 
impressions,  or  has  a  confused  and  dull  perception 
of  them,  with  restlessness  and  low  Delirium  (q.v.). 
The  former  kind  of  coma  occurs  in  apoplexy  and 
epilepsy,  and  also  in  many  other  organic  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  natural  termination.  It  is 
also  seen  in  narcotic  poisoning,  and  most  charac- 
teristically in  poisoning  by  Opium  (q.v.).  In  the 
most  fatal  forms,  the  breathing  is  very  slow  and 
noisy  (snoring  or  stertorous),  accompanied  with 
puffing  of  the  cheeks ;  the  pulse  is  at  first  strong 
and  regular,  afterwards  feeble ;  there  is  often 
lividity  ;  and  the  pupils  are  either  contracted  or 
excessively  dilated,  but  in  either  case  immovable, 
and  totally  insensible  to  light.  In  the  second 
variety  of  coma,  there  is  perpetual  restless  delirium, 
without  enough  of  sensibility  to  lead  to  spon- 
taneous and  regular  voluntary  movements;  the 
patient  mutters  slightly,  and  grasps  feebly  and 
without  purpose  at  any  object  in  his  way  ;  the 
pupils  are  commonly  contracted,  and  the  tongue 
is  apt  to  be  dry  and  brown.  This  kind  of  coma  is 
mainly  seen  in  many  fevers,  and  forms  one  of  the 
modes  of  their  fatal  termination.  The  treatment  of 
coma  is  that  of  the  disease  or  accident  leading  to  it. 
Where  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  recovery, 
the  patient  must  be  roused  to  consciousness  as 
much  as  possible,  either  by  frequent  movements 
or  strong  impressions  on  the  skin,  or  by  the  use 
of  galvanism,  so  as  to  maintain  the  respiration  (see 
Opium).  Blistering  of  the  head  is  also  sometimes 
resorted  to  with  good  effect. 

Comac'chlo,  a  walled  town  of  Italy.  30  miles 
ESE.  of  Ferrara.  on  an  island  in  the  east  of  the 
Valli  di  Comacchio,  a  shallow  lagoon,  altont  90 
miles  in  circumference,  shut  out  from  the  Adriatic 
by  a  belt  of  land,  3  miles  wide.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  has  several  fine  churches.  There  are  large 
salt-works  and  extensive  fisheries,  the  fry  of  the 
eel  and  mullet  being  admitted  to  the  lagoon  in 
spring  by  canals  opening  to  the  sea,  and  exit  after 
the  fish  are  grown  being  prevented  by  nets  and 
Jther  contrivances,  which  are  referred  to  both  by 


Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Over  2,000,000  lb.  of  fish  are 
caught  annually.    Pop.  7535. 

Comanche*,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  Shoshone  family,  and  roaming  for 
the  most  part  over  the  prairie-lands  of  Texas  and 
Mexico.  Splendid  horsemen,  warlike,  and  fond  of 
plunder,  they  have  until  very  recently  been  trouble- 
some neighbours  ;  but  they  are  now  among  the 
most  tractable  and  progressive  of  the  Indians  called 
4  blanket  Indians.'  Honesty,  truthfulness,  self- 
respect,  anil  regard  for  chastity  are  marked  char- 
acters of  this  trilie.  They  are  to  some  extent 
addicted  to  intoxication,  which  they  procure  by 
means  of  a  specif-  of  cactus  which  has  narcotic 
qualities.  Their  numbers  were  estimated  at  12,000 
in  1847  ;  now  they  are  about  4000. 

Coniat'ula.  See  Crinoidea. 

Couiaya  mia,  a  city  of  Honduras,  Central 
America,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  1935  feet 
above  the  sea,  on  the  Rio  Humuva,  190  miles  E.  of 
Guatemala.  Founded  in  1540,  it  has  a  handsome 
cathedral  and  a  college,  and  before  1880  was 
capital  of  the  state.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

Comb  (Saxon  comb).  This  well-known  toothed 
implement  has  been  used  in  every  age  and  by  all 
peoples  for  dressing  and  keeping  clean  the  hair. 
Comlis  are  also  used  for  fastening  the  hair  when 
dressed,  and  as  head  ornaments.  In  early  times  the 
bodkin  (ants),  equivalent  to  the  modern  hair-pin, 
was  employed  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  in  medieval 
times  elaborately  ornamented  combs,  sometimes  of 
precious  metal,  were  used  for  ornamental  hair 
fastening.  An  allusion  to  this  practice  we  have 
in  the  ancient  Scottish  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick 
Spens: 

O  latig,  lane  in.iv  their  lad  yes  alt, 
Wl'  their  guwd  kamea  in  their  hair. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  ancient  Irish  long  rack  comb 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 


Fig.  1. 

Fie.  2  is  an  example  of  an  ancient  Scottish 
double-edged  comb  of  bone  from  the  Broch  of 


Fig.  2. 

Burrian,  Orkney,  drawn  to  half  the  size  of  the 
original. 

Combs  of  ivory  or  of  boxwood  have  been  fre- 
quently found  in  early  Christian  tombs,  it  being  a 
common  practice  of  antiquity  to  inclose  in  the 
sepulchre  objects,  especially  those  of  the  toilet, 
that  had  lieen  used  by  the  deceased.  For  a  late 
instance,  see  the  article  on  St  Ct'THBERT.  Combs 
also  figure  commonly  in  inventories  of  articles  be- 
longing to  the  medieval  churches,  and,  being 
made  use  of  by  the  priests  prior  to  service,  that 
they  might  approach  the  altar  with  the  more 
decency,  these  instruments  became  in  some  sort 
sanctified  by  their  employment. 

Combs  are  made  of  horn,  tortoiseshell,  ivory, 
wood,  bone,  metal,  india-rubber,  and  of  a  corn- 
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position  called  xylonite  ,see  Celluloid).  In 
dealing  with  horn,  which  is  the  principal  comb- 
making  material,   the  horns  are  cut  into  rect- 
angular pieces  in  a  manner  which  involves  the 
least  possible  low*.     These  segments  are  damped 
and  heated  till  they  become  soft,  when  they  are 
opened   out  and  pressed  quite  Hat.     The  plates 
are  next  squared,  smoothed,  and  trimmed  pre- 
paratory   to   the  tooth-cutting,   which  formerly 
was  done  with  a  statlda,  or  double  saw,  having 
two  blades  of  steel  set  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a  space  bet  ween  them  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  intended  tooth.    Tooth-cutting  is  now  done 
by  small  circular  saws  to  which  the  plates  are 
automatically  applied,  the  horn  moving  the  space 
of  a  tooth  after  each  cut.    In  this  way  70  or  80 
teeth  may  Ik?  cut  in  an  inch  of  ivory  for  line- toothed 
combs.     Hie  teeth  are  then  thinned,  smoothed, 
and  finished  by  means  of  thin  wedge-shaped  files 
Saw  cutting  is  the  only  process  available  for  bone, 
ivory  and  wooden  combs,  and  it  is  used  for  the 
liner  kinds  of  horn  comb*  also. 

A  great  economy  of  material  and  time,  however 
is  effected  by  making  horn  and  tortoiaeshell  combs 
by  the  method  of  '  twinning*  or  parting.  By  saw- 
cutting,  the  material  corresponding  to  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  is  of  course  wasted  ;  by  the 
'  of  part'"*,',  this  is  made  available  to  form 


d 


Fig.  a. 


the  teeth  of  a  second  comb.  The  annexed  figure 
will  show  how  this  may  be  effected.  The  pre- 
pared horny  plate  is  cut  through  bv  means  of  a 
stamping-cutter,  consisting  of  two  thin  chisels  in- 
clined to  each  other,  as  uc  and  M,  which  represent 
their  edge*  :  between  these,  and  connecting  the 
ends,  c,  rf,  is  a  small  cross-chisel.  When  this 
compound  cutter  descends  with  sufficient  force 
upon  the  plate,  it  will  cut  one  of  the  teeth 
shown  in  the  figure.  By  simple  machinery,  the 
table  carrying  the  plate  is  made  to  advance  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  thickness  of  one  tooth  while  the 
cutter  is  rising,  and  thus  the  successive  cuts  are 
made  as  represented.  A  slight  pull  is  now  sufficient 
to  iwrt  the  plate  into  two  comlw,  the  teeth  of  which 
only  require  filing  and  finishing. 

India-rublier  comlis,  now  so  extensively  used,  are 
manufactured  by  pressing  the  caoutchouc  to  the 
required  form  in  moulds,  and  'vulcanising'  or 
combining  it  with  sulphur  afterwards.  Xylonite 
combs  are  similarly  made  by  moulding ;  but  comb 
teeth  of  these  materials  are  not  so  strong  and 
elastic  as  those  of  horn  and  ivory. 

A     Comb,  a  crest  of  skin,  usually  brightly  coloured, 
found  on  the  crown  of  the  head  in  many  birds 
especially   in  the  males.     Like  the  analogous 
wattles,  couibs  probably  owe  the  perfecting  of 
their  development  to  Sexual  Selection  (q.v.). 

umbhakonnm),  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  sacred  cities  of  India,  in  the  centre 
of  the  fertile  Kaveri  delta,  193  miles  NE.  of  Madras, 
with  Hindu  temples,  a  government  college.  &c] 
Pop  ( 1881 )  50,098  ;  (1891 )  54,307. 
Combat,  Trial  bv.  See  Battle  (  Wager  op  ). 

j  Combatant*,  soldiers  whose  duty  it  is  to  fight 
both  in  attack  and  defence,  are  either  cavalry, 
artillery,  engineers,  or  infantry.  Non-combatants, 
on  the  other  hand,  perform  administrative  duties' 
and  fight  only  in  self  defence,  though  soldier*  and  | 


armed,  as  in  the  commissariat,  transport,  ordnance 
store,  medical,  pay,  and  veterinary  departments. 
See  Fkancs-tirkcrs. 

In  the  navy,  all  seamen  are  combatant*,  but 
engineers,  doctors,  paymasters,  and  chaplains  are 
non-combatants. 

Combe,  Andrew,  M.D.,  physician  and  physi- 
ologist, was  Isjrn  in  Edinburgh,  Oetolier  27  1797 
He  studied  medicine  there  and  at  Paris,  and  in 
1823  commenced  to  practise  in  his  native  city.  In 
1836  he  received  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
the  king  of  the  Belgians,  but  his  health  failing, 
lie  returned  to  Scotland,  where  in  1838  he  l>ecame 
one  of  the  physicians  to  Queen  Victoria.  Mild 
Itenevolcnt,  and   wise,  Andrew  Combe  obtained 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of    all   who  could 
appreciate  purity  and   excellence  of  character. 
By  patient  adherence  to  physiological  principles 
in  the  treatment  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he 
combated  a  serious  pulmonary  diftease  for  nearly 
thirty  years  at  home  and  abroad.    His  death  was 
probably  hastened   by  exposure  to  the  poison- 
ous air  of  an  emigrant  ship,  in  which  he  made 
a  voyage  to  America  :  he  wrote  to  the  Times  on 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  law  regulating  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  in  emigrant  vessels,  and  in  1849 
an  act  provided  a  remedy  for  the  evil.    He  died 
at  Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh,  August  9,  1847.  Hia 
principal  works  are.  Observations  on  Mental  De- 
rangement ( 1831 ),  Principles  of  Physiology  ( 1834  • 
5th  ed  I860),  The  Physiology  of  Digestion  (1836; 
10th  ed.  1800),  and  The  Management  of  Infancy 
(1840  ;  10th  ed  1870 ).    See  his  Life  by  hL.  brother, 
George  Combe  (1850). 

Combe,  Georok,  phrenologist  and  moral  philo- 
sopher, the  son  of  a  brewer,  was  bom  October  21, 
1788,  in  Edm burgh.    He  became  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  in  1812,  and  continued  to  practise  until 
1837,  when  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
popularising  his  views  on  phrenology  and  educa 
tion.    As  early  as  1816,  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Spurzheim,  and  Wome  a  convert 
to  his  system  of  phrenology.    The  result  was  his 
Essays  on  Phrenology  (1819),  and  his  Elements  of 
PArenoloffu  (1824),  which  reached  a  ninth  edition 
sjL  18"2-   But  ,,iB  n'ost  important  production  is 
I  he  Constitution  of  Man  (1828  ;  9th  ed.  1879),  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
harmony  of  the  nature  of  man  with  the  surround- 
ing world,  and  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
laws  of  nature.    Combe's  doctrines  were  'violently 
opposed,  ljeing  considered  by  many  as  inimical 
to  revealed  religion.     He  numbered  amongst  hia 
friends   Cobden,   Itoliert    Chambers,   and  Miss 
Evans  (George  Eliot).   Combe  contributed  largely 
to  the  Phrenological  Journal  (20  vols.  1824-47) 
and  to  Chambers  s  Journal  and  the  Scotsman  He 
travelled  and  lectured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  America,  and  published  Notes  on 

\„-aUmlrT  (,H41>-    He  «l«ed  14th  August 

I808.     Combe  married,  in   1833,  Cecilia  (1794- 
JH68),   daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs  Siddons 
Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  wrote  Lectures 

?,'JnTnar  E<'ua,t">»  <1833).  Moral  Philosophy 
11840),  Principle  of  Criminal  Legislation  (J8M), 
{'"le"o,0ffl  to   Painting  and  Sculpture 

(l85o)  The  Currency  Question  (1855),  The  Rela- 
tion bftireen  Science  and  Religion  (1857)  His 
writings  roused  popular  interest  in  the  science  of 
healthy  living,  but  the  phrenological  works  are 
obsolete.  Combe's  ideas  on  popular  education  were 
put  into  experimental  shape  in  a  secular  school 
which  he  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1848,  where 
the  sciences  were  taught,  including  physiology 
and  phrenology;  but  it  was  too  much  in  advance 
of  it*  time  and  after  a  few  yearn  had  to  lie  aban- 
doned.   All  hi*  subjects,  save  phrenology,  are  now 
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taught  in  every  well-appointed  board  school.  A 
physiology  lectureship  was  founded  by  the  trustees 
of  George*  and  Andrew  Combe.  See  the  Life  by  C. 
Gibbon  ( 1878 ) ;  and  Combe  s  views  and  articles  on 
Education,  collected  hy  Jolly  ( 1879). 

Combe*  WILLIAM,  author  of  Dr  Syntax,  was 
born  at  Bristol  in  1741,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  which  he  quitted  without  a  degree.  '  God- 
aon '  (or  natural  son)  of  a  rich  London  alderman, 
who  died  in  1702,  leaving  him  £2150,  he  led  for 
some  yeare  the  life  of  an  adventurer,  now  keeping 
a  princely  style  at  the  fashionable  watering-places, 
anon  a  cook  at  Donai,  and  a  common  soldier.  The 
last  forty -three  years  of  Iub  life  were  passed  mostly 
within  the  'rules'  of  the  Kings  Bench  debtors' 
prison ;  but  he  died  at  Lambeth,  19th  June  1823. 
In  the  Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography  (vol.  xl, 
1887 )  Professor  Tout  enumerates  eighty-six  works 
bv  Comlte,  published  between  1774  and  1824  :  of 
these,  the  Three  Tours  of  ]Jr  Syntax  (1812-21) 
alone  are  remembered,  and  even  they  owe  much 
to  Kowlandson's  illustrations. 

Corabermere,  Viscount  (Stapleton  Staple- 
ton  Cotton),  a  British  Held  marshal,  son  of  Sir 
Kohert  Salusbnry  Cotton,  Bart.,  of  Combcrmere 
Ahliey,  Cheshire,  was  born  in  1772  at  Llewenny 
Hall,  Denbighshire.  Educated  at  Westminster 
School,  he  entered  the  army  in  1790,  and  in  1794 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  new  regiment  of 
light  dragoons,  with  whom  he  served  in  India  for 
several  years.  In  1808  he  proceeded,  with  the  rank 
of  major-general,  to  the  Peninsula ;  in  1809  he 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy;  and  in  1810  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  whole  allied 
cavalry.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Tnla- 
vera,  Llercna,  Salamanca,  the  Pyrenees,  Orthez, 
and  Toulouse,  and  was  raised  to  the  i>ecrage  in 
1814  as  Baron  Combermcre ;  although  not  at 
Waterloo,  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  occupation  in  France.  He  was 
commander  of  the  forces  in  the  West  Indies, 
18)7-20;  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  1822-2.1: 
and  commander  of  the  forces  in  India,  1825-30, 
where  he  captured  Khartpur.  liaised  to  the  rank 
of  viscount  in  1827,  he  succeeded  Wellington  as 
Constable  of  the  Tower  in  1852,  and  was  made  a 
field-marshal  in  1855.  He  died  February  21,  1805. 
See  his  Correspondence  (2  vols.  1800). 

Combination.  A  combination  to  commit  a 
crime  is,  in  English  law,  an  indictable  Conspiracy 
(q.v.).  A  combination  to  commit  an  act  which  is 
injurious,  immoral,  or  contrary  to  public  policy, 
is  in  some  but  not  in  all  case*  held  to  amount  to 
conspiracy.  Combinations  of  workmen  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages  were  formerly  unlawful ;  but  the 
law  was  amended  in  this  respect  in  1823,  and  now 
such  combinations  are  freely  permitted,  provided 
they  effect  their  purposes  by  lawful  means.  See 
Conspiracy  and  Trade  Unions.— For  the  Lawa 
of  Combinations  in  Chemistry,  see  Atomic  Theory, 
Chemistry  ;  for  Combinations  in  Mathematics,  see 
Permutations  and  Combinations. 

Combing,  of  wool,  cotton,  &c  See  Cotton, 
Wool,  Spinning. 

Coinbr«'taceiP,  a  tropical  sub-order  of  Myrti- 
rlonc,  including  al»out  240  species  of  trees  'and 
shrubs,  mostly  astringent. 

Combafttfon  is  the  term  commonly  applied  to 
those  chemical  processes  which  are  accompanied 
in  a  marked  degree  by  the  production  of  heat 
and  light.  The  most  familiar  of  such  processes 
are  those  in  which  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  com- 
bines chemically  with  the  constituents  of  what  are 
ordinarily  spoken  of  as  combustible  sultstances, 
such  as  wood,  coal,  fats,  oils,  &c.  Chemical  com- 
bination is,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  the  evolution 


of  heat  and  frequently  of  light  (see  CHEMISTRY); 
but  even*  case  of  chemical  combination  is  not  called 
combustion,  because  in  many  cases  the  quantity  of 
heat  e vol  ved  is  inconsiderable. 

When  we  speak  of  the  combustion  of,  for 
instance,  coal  or  wood,  we  mean  the  chemical 
process  which  consists,  in  general  terms,  in  the 
combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  combustible  portion  of  either  of  these 

:  substances,  and  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water.    Many  instances  are  known  to  chemists 

I  in  which  the  oxygen  required  for  a  combustion  is 
not  derived  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  but  from 
some  oxidising  (or  oxygen-yielding)  agent,  and 
frequently  the  place  of  the  oxygen  may  be  alto- 
gether token  by  some  other  element,  as,  for  instance, 
when  metals,  such  as  antimony  in  powder,  burn  in 
chlorine. 

The  combustion  of  even-  combustible  sul»tance 
is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  quite  definite 
quantity  of  heat,  which  is  invariable  for  each 
sultstance,  whether  the  combustion  takes  place 
rapidly  or  slowly.  A  piece  of  phosphorus,  for 
instance,  as  is  well  known,  glows  in  the  dark. 
This  is  a  process  of  very  slow  combustion,  and  is 
never  accompanied  by  much  rise  of  temperature. 
When  moderately  heated  in  air,  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus bursts  into  dame,  and  the  combustion  is 
rapid  and  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature ;  whilst  if  the  phosphorus  be  burned 
in  pure  oxygen,  the  combustion  is  an  extremely 
brilliant  spectacle,  and  a  high  temperature  is 
attained.  In  each  case  the  actual  quantity  of 
heat  given  out  is  identical  for  the  same  weight  of 
phosphorus,  but  the  time  occupied  by  the  combus- 
tion varies,  and  consequently  the  temperature  at 
any  given  instant  must  also  vary. 

The  quantities  of  heat  given  out  by  the  combus- 
tion of  the  same  weights  of  different  substances 
vary  greatly.  The  measurement  of  quantities  of 
heat  produced  by  combustion  and  in  other  ways  is 
called  calorimctrv  (see  II EAT). 

The  name  combustion  i*  applied  to  a  particular 
process  in  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  See 
(under  Analysis)  Organic  ANALYSIS.  See  also 
Spontaneous  Combustion. 

Comedie  Francaise*  See  TheAtre  Fran-  <■ 

CAIS. 

Comedy*   See  Drama. 

Comenins*  John  Amos  (properly  Komenski), 
a  distinguished  educational  reformer  of  the  17th 
century,  was  bom  28th  March  1592,  in  Moravia, 
either  at  Comna  or  at  Nivnitz.  His  parents  be- 
longed to  the  Moravian  Brethren.  He  studied  at 
Hcrboni  (1012),  and  then  at  Heidelberg,  became 
rector  of  the  Moravian  school  of  Prerau  (1014-10), 
and  minister  at  Fulnek,  but  lost  all  his  property  and 
library  in  1021,  when  that  town  was  taken  by  the 
Imperialists.  He  became  a  wanderer,  and  settled  at 
Lissn,  Poland.  Here  he  worked  out  his  new  theory 
and  method  of  education,  wrote  his  Didactica  Manna, 
and  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  Moraviun  Brethren 
in  1032.  In  1031  he  published  his  Janua  Lin- 
quarum  Reserata,  which  was  translated  into  many 
European,  and  even  into  some  oriental  languages. 
There  is  a  trilingual  edition,  with  woodcuts,  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh.  In  this  work  he 
points  out  a  method  of  learning  languages  new  at 
that  time,  which  has  lieen  called  the  intuitive  or 
perceptive  system,  in  which  the  pupils  were  taught 
by  a  series  of  lessons  on  subjects  easily  understood 
or  appreciable  by  the  senses— such  as  natural  his- 
tory, the  sciences,  different  trades  and  professions, 
&c.  The  Vcxtihulum,  an  introduction  to  the  same, 
appeared  in  1033.  Comenius  also  published  almut 
the  same  time  the  Ratio  Dtieiptinn  Ordinisqttt 
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Eeelesia  in  Unitate  Fratrum  Bohemorum  (1632; 
republished  1702);  and  bis  Pansophias  Prodromtu 
(1639),  an  attempt  at  a  complete  statement  of  the 
circle  of  knowledge.  In  1641  Comeniuswas  invited  to 
England  by  parliament,  through  the  philanthropist 
Hartlieb,  to  assist  in  reforming  the  system  of  public 
instruction  ;  but  as  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  went 
to  Sweden  (1642).  There  he  was  patronised  by 
Oxenstiern,  who  gave  him  a  commission  to  draw  up 
a  plan  for  the  organisation  of  schools  in  Sweden  -, 
and  this  he  completed  at  Elbing,  four  years  after- 
wards. He  also  put  to  press  (1643)  a  treatise  on 
Pansojthia.  He  returned  to  his  Polish  home  at 
Lissa  in  1648,  and  elaborated  his  work  there.  He 
next  went  ( 1650)  to  Saroa-Patak,  Hungary,  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Here  he  composed  his  celebrated 
Orbis  itensunlium  Pictmt,  or  The  Visible  World 
(Nu rem.  1658),  the  first  picture-book  for  children, 
which  has  been  often  reprinted  and  imitated. 
Finally,  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  pub- 
lished "several  other  works.  He  died  at  Naarden 
on  the  15th  November  1671.  IVacon's  speculations 
ap[>ear  to  have  stirred  the  imagination  of  Contemns 
to  the  conception  of  universal  and  systematized 
learning,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pansophia 
or  Encyclopirdia. 

His  educational  and  pansophic  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  (4  vols.  1657),  and  dedicated 
to  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  recognition  of  his  hos- 
pitable treatment  there,  in  education  he  was  a 
realist;  he  was  also  fervently  evangelical,  and  his 
whole  system  was  intended  to  lead  up  to  know- 
ledge, virtue,  and  piety.  Late  in  life  a  mystical 
tendency  was  apparent  in  his  works.  Whatever 
mav  be  thought  of  his  educational  system,  he  first 
fully  developed  educational  method,  made  import- 
ant* reforms  in  the  teaching  of  languages,  and 
introduced  into  schools  the  study  of  Nature.  See 
Ivories  Cmncniu*,  hi*  Life  and  Work  {  1S81 ),  a 
German  Life  by  K vacua  I  a  (ISirJ),  and  Keatinge's 
translation  of  'J?ie  Great  liidactic  ( IS'Jti). 

Const*  The  word  comet  is  derived  from  the 
(J reek  koine,  '  hair,'  a  title  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  hairy  appearance  often  exhibited  by  the  haze 
or  luminous  vapour,  the  presence  of  which  is  at 
first  sight  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
celestial  bodies  called  by  this  name.  The  general 
features  of  a  comet  are— a  definite  point  or  nucleus, 
a  nebulous  light  surrounding  the  nucleus,  and  a 
luminous  train  preceding  or  following  the  nucleus. 
Anciently,  when  the  train  preceded  the  nucleus  — 
as  is  the  case  when  a  comet  has  passed  its  peri- 
helion, and  recedes  from  the  sun— it  was  called  the 
beard,  being  only  termed  the  tail  when  seen  follow- 
ing the  nucleus  as  the  sun  is  approached.  This 
distinction  has  disappeared  from  all  modern  astro- 
nomical works,  and  the  name  tail  is  given  to 
the  appendage,  whatever  its  apparent  position. 
Neither  the  tail  nor  the  nucleus  is  now  considered 
an  essential  cometary  element,  but  all  Indies 
visible  in  interplanetary  space,  which  descril>e 
orbits  round  the  sun  of  an  extremely  elongated 
form,  are  classed  as  comets.  There  are  several 
plain  points  of  difference  between  comets  and  I 
planets.  The  planets  move  all  in  the  same  I 
direction,  from  west  to  east,  which  is  astronomically  I 
called  'direct  motion;'  bnt  the  movements  of 
comets  are  often  from  east  to  west,  or  retrograde.  | 
The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  confined  to  a  zone 
of  no  great  breadth  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic ; 
but  the  paths  of  comets  cut  the  ecliptic  in  ever)' 
direction,  some  being  even  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  nearly  circular ; 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  are  ellipses  of  very 
small  eccentricity.  The  orbits  of  comets,  on  the 
other  hand,  present  every  variety  of  eccentricity, 
tome  of  them  being  ellipses  or  elongated  closed 


orbits  of  various  degrees  of  elongation ;  others, 
hyperbolas  ;  while  the  majority  have  a  form  of 
orbit  not  differing  sensibly  from  the  parabola, 
which  is  the  limiting  form  of  curve  to  which  both 
the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  approximate  under  given 
conditions. 

Let  p  be  the  point  of  perihelion  passage  of  a 
comet,  and  let  the  direction  of  its  motion  be  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  There  is  a 
certain  velocity  of  motion  at  this  point  which 
would  give  the  orbit  the  form  of  a  parabola,  pa1, 
the  direction  of  motion  always  tending  to  parallel- 
ism with  the  straight  line"  through  pS.  Any 


velocity  less  than  this  would  cause  it  to  describe  a 
closed  'curve,  pakt*,  any  greater  velocity  would 
cause  it  to  descrilie  the  hyperbola,  pa',  in  which 
case  it  would  approximate  to  the  direction  of  the 
straight  line,  CI),  and  would  never  return.  This 
would  lie  the  case  if  there  were  no  disturbing  force 
to  interfere  with  the  sun's  attraction  ;  and  con- 
versely, comets  approaching  the  sun  along  the 
various  paths  alrave  described  would  pass  the 
perihelion  with  the  various  velocities  almve  indi- 
cated. Any  attraction,  however,  of  an  extraneous 
bodv  interfering  with  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
might  change  the  orbit  from  the  ellipse  to  the 
hvperliola,  and  vice  vtrsii,  or  from  the  paralmla  to 
either.  As,  however,  there  is  only  one  parabola 
corresponding  to  infinite  sets  of  ellipses  and  hyper- 
Itolas,  an  interfering  cause  is  not  likely  to  change 
the  orbit  from  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  to  the  para- 
bolic form. 

There  are  twenty  known  periodical  comets,  eleven 
of  which  have  lieen  observed  at  more  than  one 
perihelion  passage.  These  latter  have  periods  in 
vears  as  follows  :  Encke's,  3*3  ;  Winnecke's,  5'6  ; 
Krorsen's,  5*5;  Tempel's  I,  6;  D'Arrest's,  6"4 ; 
Biela's,  6  6:  Favc's,  7  4:  Tattle's,  13*8;  Hallev's, 
76;  Tempel's  II,"  5-2;  Swift's,  5  5. 

The  orbits  of  forty-three  comets  appear  to  be 
ellipses.  These  are  prolnrfdy  periodical.  The  paths 
of  aoout  two  hundred  cannot  i»e  distinguished  from 
paraliolas.  These  arc  possibly  periodical,  as  the 
ellipse,  when  very  eccentric,  cannot  near  perihelion 
be  distinguished  from  a  parabola.  Only  six  or 
seven  have  orbits  j>ossibly  hyperbolic. 

Elliptic  comets  in  a  large  majority  move  directly 
— i.e.  from  west  to  east.  Paral>olic  comets  usunlly 
move  in  the  contrary  direction.  Hut,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  no  general  tendency  in  these  l>odies  to 
move  either  way.  Periodic  comets  have  orbits  but 
little  inclined  to  the  ecliptic ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
cometary  orbits  show  a  tendency  to  gather  ronnd 
a  plane  inclined  50°  to  the  ecliptic.  The  perihelia 
gather  about  two  opposite  regions,  in  longitude 
60*  to  120°,  and  240°  to  300°.  The  nodes  of  the 
orlrits  gather  also  about  two  regions,  not,  however, 
directly  opposite. 

The  discovery  that  comets  are  celestial  bodies, 
extraneous  to  our  atmosphere,  is  due  to  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  measured  the  parallax  of  the  comet 
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of  1557.  Newton  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that 
they  are  guided  in  their  movements  by  the  same 
principle  which  controls  the  planet*  in  their  orbit* ; 
and  Halley  wan  the  first,  by  determining  the  para- 
bolic elements  of  a  number  of  comet*  from  the 
recorded  olwervationi,  to  identify  the  comet  of 
1082  with  one  which  hud  been  olwerved  in  1607 
ami  the  observation*  recorded  by  Kepler  and 
Longomontanus,  and  also  with  a  comet  observed  in 
153 1 'by  Apian,  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  thus  confidently 
to  prediet  the  return  at  the  end  of  1758  or  beginning 
of  1759,  of  a  comet  which  would  have  the  mine 
parabolic  elements.  These  paralnilic  elements  are 
elements  of  a  pa  nil  Mil  a  nearly  coincident  with  the 
elongated  elliptic  orbit  of  the  comet.  They  are  : 
( 1 )  The  inclination.  ( 2 )  The  longitude  of  the  nixie. 
These  two  determine  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  (3) 
The  longitude  of  the  perihelion,  or  point  of  nearest 
approach  to  the  sun.  (4)  The  perihelion  distance, 
or  nearness  of  approach  to  the  sun.  (5)  The  time 
of  perihelion  passage.  (6)  The  direction  of  motion, 
whether  direct  or  retrograde. 

To  determine  these  parabolic  elements,  three 
observations  of  the  comet  are  sufficient ;  and  bv  a 
table  of  such  elements  deduced  from  the  recorded 
oliservations,  it  is  possible  at  once  to  ascertain 
whether  any  newly  otiserved  comet  is  identical  with 
any  that  have  been  previously  observed.  To  pre- 
dict, however,  with  accuracy  the  time  of  the  return 
of  a  comet,  a  much  more  elaborate  calculation 
must  be  made  of  the  orbit,  taking  into  account  the 
perturbations  of  the  planets  to  whose  influence  it  i* 
subject.  This  difficult  problem  was  solved,  in  the 
case  of  Halley's  comet,  by  the  joint  work  of 
Laland,  Madame  Lepante,  and  Clairaut,  who 
announced,  in  November  1758,  just  as  astronomers 
tsagan  to  look  out  for  the  return  of  the  comet,  that 
it  would  take  618  days  more  to  return  to  the  peri- 
helion than  on  the*  preceding  revolution.  The 
perihelion  passage  was  fixed  about  the  middle  of 
April  1758 ;  but  Clairaut  distinctly  forewarned  the 
world  that,  being  pressed  for  time,  he  had  neglected 
small  values,  which  collectively  might  amount  to 
about  a  month  in  the  seventy-six  years.  The 
comet  passed  the  perihelion  on  the  12th  March 
1 759,  exactly  a  month  before  the  time  announced, 
but  within  the  assigned  limits  of  divergence  from 
that  date.  The  elements  of  its  orbit  proclaimed  it 
to  1h)  the  comet  of  the  former  periods  by  their 
similarity.  For  the  next  |>erihe)ion  passage,  the 
different  calculations  executed  by  MM.  Damoiseau. 
Kosenberger,  Lehmann,  and  De  Pontecoulant,  fixed 
respectively  the  4th,  the  26th,  the  llth,  and  the 
13th  Novemlier  1835.  Subsequently,  oliservations 
indicated  the  16th— that  is  to  say,  a  deviation  of 
only  three  days  from  what  turned  out  the  most 
accurate  calculation,  and  a  deviation  of  twelve 
days  from  the  most  remote.  We  have  adverted 
to' the  perihelion  passages  of  this  comet  in  1531. 
1607,  1682,  1759,  and  1835.  It  is  also  now  identi- 
fied with  a  comet  observed  in  1456,  and  one  in  1378, 
recorded  by  Chinese  observations.  There  are  no 
sufficiently  reliable  European  observations  previous 
to  1456,  !>ut  it  is  conjectured  by  Aragn  that  this 
comet  is  the  same  with  the  comet  of  1305  ;  that  of 
1230;  a  comet  mentioned  in  1006  by  Hali  Ben 
Uodoan:  that  of  885 ;  finally,  a  comet"  seen  in  the 
year  52  before  our  era. 

This  account  of  Halley's  comet  has  been  given  at 
length  to  illustrate  the  principles  on  which  the 
calculations  are  made.  A  simple  method,  due  to 
» Ul*>rs,  enables  the  elements  of  cornetarv  orbits 
to  l>e  calculated  in  a  com|wiratively  short  tunc,  and 
almost  all  comets  discovered  have  now  their  paths 
roughly  determined  soon  after  they  liecome  visible. 

There  are  two  other  periodical  comet*  of  peculiar 
interest :  ( 1 )  That  of  Encke,  with  a  short  period 
of  1204  days.    Its  orbit  does  not  extend  so  far  as 


the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  a  slight  acceleration  in  its 
periodic  times  of  return  was  regarded  until  lately 
as  suggesting  the  possibility  of  the  space,  within 
our  solar  system  at  least,  being  occupied  by  a 
resisting  medium,  though  of  extreme  raritv.  "(2) 
That  of  Biela  or  Gamliart.  having  a  j>eriod  of  six 
years  and  three-quarters.  During  the  visit  of  this 
comet  in  1846,  it  was  seen  first  at  New  Haven, 
U.S.,  by  Messrs  Herrick  and  Bradley,  on  December 
29.  1845,  in  the  act  of  separating  into  two  distinct 
comete,  which  kept  moving  side  by  side  till  they 
disappeared.  On  the  return  of  the  comet  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  the  distance  between  the  two 
nuclei  bad  much  increased.  Since  then,  although 
repeated  I  v  due,  it  has  not  again  been  seen. 

The  celebrated  comet  of  1680,  which  furnished 
Newton  with  the  occasion  for  proving  that  cornets 
revolve  around  the  sun  in  conic  sections,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  are  retained  in  their  orbit*  by 
the  same  force  as  that  which  regulates  the 


ments  of  the  planet*,  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  most  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  anv  of  which 
we  have  authentic  account*.  This  comet  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  one  that  appeared 
about  the  time 
of  Caesar's  death 
(44  B.c),  with 
that  which  was 
seen  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  in 
the  year  531,  and 
with  another  in 
the  year  1 106,  in 
the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  the 
period  of  revolu-  e«S^,. 
tion,  according  „  „ii»tn  1 
to  the  orbit  cat  ***\Unfe»\ 
culated  for  it  by 
Whiston,  being 
altout  575  years. 
;  There  is,  how- 
ever,  some  doubt 
among  astrono- 
mers as  to  the 
real  form  of  it* 
orbit,  the  one 
assigned  to  it 
by  Encke  givii 
it  a  p  e  r  i  o  < 
of  8813  years. 
This  comet  ap- 
proached nearer 
to  the  sun  than 
anv  known,  ex- 
cept that  of  1843. 
The  comet  of  1680 
approached  the 
sun  within  the  163d  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  The  annexed  diagram  shows  a  part 
of  it*  path  ;  the  same  diagram  shows  the  direction 
of  the  tail. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  )9th  centurv,  the  comets 
chiefly  notable  are  those  of  1811  and  1843.  The 
former  was  a  most  brilliant  object  for  many  weeks 
in  the  northern  heavens.  It  is  periodic,  though 
travelling  at  aphelion  to  the  enormous  distance 
from  the  sun  of  40,121,000,000  miles.  The  latter 
was  also  remarkable  for  its  brilliance,  but  chiefly 
for  it*  very  near  approach  to  the  sun,  passing  so 
near  that 'a  trifling  change  in  its  direction  of 
approach  would  have  caused  a  collision.  Not 
more  than  32,000  miles  separated  their  surfaces 
when  nearest.  Its  tail  also  was  enormous,  reach- 
ing in  length  200,000,000  miles.  Since  1850  many 
brilliant  comets  are  recorded:  Donati's  in  1858; 
and  the  great  comet  of  1861,  through  the  tail  of 
which  our  earth  passed  on  June  30th  of  that  year. 
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with  scarcely  a  sign  oliservable  of  the  passage; 
also  Coggia's  comet  in  1874,  remarkable  for  the 
series  of  envelopes  of  luminous  matter  wliicli 
seemed  to  combine  to  form  its  tail.  The  great 
comet  of  1880  astonished  astronomers  by  follow- 
ing the  same  track  as  that  of  1843,  almost  grazing 
the  sun.  That  of  1SS1  iii  followed  the  track  of 
that  of  1807,  for  a  return  of  which  it  was  at  tirst 
mistaken.  These  two  examples  demonstrated  that 
in  some  cases  several  comets  travel  on 
the  same  orbit,  at  great  distances, 
however,  from  one  another.  The 
comet  1881  iii  was  the  lirst  success- 
fully photographed,  danssen  obtaining 
a  picture  including  .  and  l>r  Henry 
Draper  of  New  York  one  including 
10*.  of  its  tail.  Dr  Huggins  anil  Dr 
Draper  were  also  both  successful  in 
photographing  its  spectrum,  with  re- 
sults continuing  what  eye  observations 
already  had  revealed.  Dr  Schiiberle 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  discovered 
another  bright  comet,  the  fourth  for 
the  year  1881,  which  for  a  time  accom- 
panied 1881  iii,  both  being  in  the 
northern  heavens  together.  At  Dud- 
ley Olwervatory,  U.S.,  a  comparatively 
small  comet  was  discovered  soon  after 
by  Mr  Wells,  remarkable  as  the  first 
in  whose  sjicctrum  the  sodium  line 
was  seen.  In  1882  the  surprise  of  1880  was 
related.  Another  bright  comet  appeared  in 
September,  following  the  tracks  of  the  1843  and 
1880  comets,  making  the  third  in  an  orbital  pro- 
cession in  space.  It  was  seen  in  New  Zealand 
on  Septemlicr  3,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone 
on  September  8,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the 
1 1th.  Mr  Common  at  London  had  been  seeking 
for  a  short  time  to  catch  a  bright  comet  near  the 
•an  in  the  davtime.  Independently,  on 
September  17,  lie  discovered  this  one,  close 
to  and  rapidly  nearing  the  sun.  Clouds 
prevented  him  from  seeing  the  passage, 
lint  it  wan  olwerved  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Messrs  Finlay  and  Elkin,  who 
were  watching  at  the  time.  Passing  in 
front  of  the  sun,  it  disappeared  from  view, 
overpowered  by  the  solar  brilliance,  to 
reapjK-ar  shortly  passing  nil"  the  other  edge 
of  the  disc.  All  next  clay  it  was  clearly 
seen,  only  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  the 
sun  itself.  Though  it  had  passed  so  close 
to  the  sun,  it  experienced  no  retardation 
of  st»eed,  preying  that  very  near  the  solar 
surface  there  can  be  no  resisting  medium 
of  density  to  affect  such  a  body.  It  was  followed 
with  the  telescope  to  a  distance  from  the  earth 
of  470,000,000  miles.  This  long  olwervation  en- 
abled its  period  to  Is-  well  ascertained  as  alsiut 
700  years.  It  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree  a  ten- 
dency to  disruption.  '  Space  appeared.'  says  Mis* 
Cl.-rke,  'to  be  strewn  with  the  filmy  debris  of  this 
extraordinary  bodv  all  along  the  track  of  its  retreat 
from  the  sun.'  Its  tails  corresponded  to  types  1 
ami  2  (see  pout),  and  there  was  a  vast  outburst  of 
luminous  matter  in  ( )etol»er  Utvoardi  the  sun.  having 
a  diameter  of  4,000,000  miles.  Its  spectrum  showed 
tli*'  sodium  line  in  addition  to  the  usual  cemetery 
>»atids.  The  year  1883  was  barren  in  eoiuetary 
results;  18S4  saw  three  new  comets  discovered 
respectively  in  Tennessee,  Australia,  and  Europe  by 
Barnard,  Rims,  and  Wolf.  In  1885,  on  the  27th 
Novemlwr,  there  was  a  gran>l  display  of  the  meteors 
into  which  Biela's  comet  is  now  generally  considered 
to  have  broken  up :  50  to  00  a  minute  being 
recorded.  Brooks,  of  Phelps,  New  York,  discovered 
a  comet  on  August  31  in  that  year.  But  in  the 
next  year  ( 1880),  within  two  months,  three  comets 


rewarded  this  diligent  observer,  a  record  equalled  in 
1883  by  Barnard,  of  Nashville.  Tennessee.  In  1888 
comets  were  discovered  bv  Sawerthal  on  February 
18,  and  by  Brooke,  New  York,  on  August  7.  The 
returns  of  Encke's  comet  and  of  Fave's  comet  also 
marked  that  year,  as  they  again  did  the  year  1895, 
in  which  De  Vico's  comet  was  seen  for  the  first 
time  since  1844.  Seven  new  comets  were  seen  for 
the  first  time  between  Nov.  1895  and  Nov.  1896. 


Comet  of  1811. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  even  the  largest  comet 
is  known  to  be  very  small,  or  so  of  that  of  the 
earth  in  a  calculated  instance,  much  less  proltahly 
in  many  others.  The  nucleus,  in  which  must  of 
this  is  contained,  is  generally  admitted  to  lie  a  more 
or  less  i-lose  congeries  of  meteoric  fragments.  This 
is  shown  by  the  smallness  of  its  mass  as  compared 
with  its  lint,  its  spectrum,  and  the  fact  that  comet* 
and  meteors  follow  one  another  in  similar  orbits. 


Don»ti's  Comet,  1858. 

Biela's  lost  comet  is  now  probably  scattered  into  the 
meteor  stream  which  pursues  its  track  (see  ante]. 
The  dote  agreement  of  eometary  and  meteoric  or- 
bits may  appear  from  the  fact  that  'reminds  comet 
(1866)  iias  a  period  of  33  28  years,  ami  the  three 
groups  of  Novemlier  meteors,  following  the  same 
line,  |M'riods  respectively  of  32-25,  33  31,  and  331 1 
vears.  Also  just  as  these  groups  follow  one  nnother 
in  procession  round  the  sun.  so  do  the  comets  alsive 
mentioned  of  1843,  IS80.  and  1882.  Other  systems 
of  mingled  comets  ami  meteors  are  also  known,  and 
the  sjsH'troscopic  researches  of  Lockver  may  lie  said 
to  have  demonstrated  that  the  peculiar  spectrum  of 
comets  can  Is*  produced  from  meteors.  Carlion, 
hydrogen,  and  sodium  have  l>eeri  shown  to  enter 
into  tin-  composition  of  eometary  nuclei.  A  banded 
siiectrum  of  a  hydrocarlMin  is  the  usual  type,  the 
sodium  line  only  showing  when  the  nucleus  is  close 
to  the  sun,  and  sweeping  rapidly  past  it  in  a  state 
of  great  disturbance.  I'sually  as  the  nucleus  nears 
the  sun.  it  appears  disttirlied  ;  then  jets  or  masses  of 
luminous  material,  gas  or  fine  dust,  are  thrown  np. 
Some  repulsive  force  appears  to  seize  these  and 
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sweep  them  out  into  space  with  enormous  rapidity, 
producing  the  splendid  phenomena  of  the  tail.  The 
researches  of  Oluers,  BCMOl,  Norton  of  Yale  College, 
U.S.,  C.  F.  I'ope,  Zolluer,  and  especially  Professor 
Bredichin,  late  of  Moscow  Observatory,  have  gone 
far  to  establish  the  existence  of  this  force,  and 
to  identify  it  with  elect  l  ie  repulsion.  Professor 
Bredichin  has  divided  cornels'  tails  into  three 
classes,  those  of  hydrogen,  of  hydrocarltonB,  and  of 
iron,  due  respectively  to  a  repellent  force  ( 1 )  of  12 
times  solar  gravity,  (*2)  equal  to  it,  and  (3)  i  of  it. 
The  first  material  and  force  give  straight,  the  second 
slightly  curved,  and  the  third  strongly  curved  tails. 
The  comet,  1886  f,  showed  three  tads,  one  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  these  types.  Observation  and 
calculation  have  verified  these  conclusions  as  to  the 
forces,  and  forms  of  tails,  hut  not  yet  as  to  the 
electric  nature  of  the  forces.  The  light  of  comets  is 
mainly  due  to  electric  discharges;  a  part,  however, 
is  reflected  solar  light,  and  a  part  perhajw  due  to 
incandescence.  The  tenuity  of  comets'  tails  is  in- 
conceivable to  us,  stars,  which  the  slightest  fog 
would  conceal,  shining  clearly  through  a  thickness 
of  millions  of  miles  of  their  material.  Hence, 
although  so  great  a  display  is  caused  hv  the  matter 
swept  away  from  the  comet  at  perihelion,  it  loses 
but  little  in  apparent  bulk,  though  in  the  course  of 
centuries  the  loss  is  abundantly  jierceptible.  Some 
comet*.  Professor  Kirkwood  suggests,  are  probably 
asteroids,  thrown  out  of  their  projier  track  by  the 
disturbing  force  of  Jupiter. 

Comets  have  l>een  alternately  regarded  with  terror 
and  with  welcome  in  the  jiopular  mind.  The 
appearance  of  Halley's  comet  in  Ufa*!,  just  as  the 
Turks  had  become  masters  of  Constantinople,  and 
threatened  an  advance  into  Knro|x>,  was  regarded 
bv  Christendom  with  a  superstitious  dread,  and  to 
the  Ave  Maria  was  added  the  prayer  :  '  Ixtrtl  save 
us  from  the  devil,  the  Turk,  and  the  comet.'  At 
Constantinople  the  occurrence  of  a  lunar  eclipse  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  portentousness  of  the 
event.  The  discoveries  of  science  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  space  til  lei  I  by  their  IssUes,  and  their  pro- 
digious velocity,  together  with  the  confessed  impos- 
sibility of  always  predicting  their  approach,  pro- 
duced" fears  of  another  kind,  which  have  sometimes 
been,  especially  in  France,  extravagantly  exagger- 
ated in  the  public  mind.  The  groundlessness  of 
such  alarms,  from  the  extreme  iniproliahility  of 
collision  with  the  nucleus,  the  innocuotisness  of  a 
contact  with  the  extremely  attenuated  surrounding 
matter,  and,  possibly,  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  of  a  collision  with  the  nucleus  itself,  will  Is? 
sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  l»cen  said  alsive. 
It  is  certain  that  already,  on  many  occasions,  some 
of  the  attenuated  va|>our  in  the  tail  of  comets  must 
have  come  within  the  earth's  attraction,  and  l»een 
absorbed  in  its  atmosphere.  Whether  the  effect  is 
deleterious  or  salubrious,  or  whether  it  has  any 

Crceptible  influence  at  all,  is  only  matter  of  specu- 
tion.  The  salubrity  of  cometary  influence  is  now 
a  popular  idea ;  ami  the  vintages  of  1 K 1 1  and  1858 
were  favourable  seasons,  whose  pnsluce  has  l>een 
advertised  as  the  comet  wines.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while,  however,  to  follow  further  speculation  on 
these  subjects,  and  it  has  lieen  considered  prefer- 
able to  confine  this  article  chiefly  to  the  description 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  comets,  and  the 
facta  respecting  them  afforded  by  science. 

Comfrey  {Symphytum),  a  common  jwilrcarctic 
ken  us  of  Boraginaceie,  somewhat  coarse  perennial 
herbs,  although  occasionally  to  lie  seen  in  flower- 
borders.  S.  officinale  (blue)  and  S.  tnhero*um 
(yellow)  are  frequent  in  shady  and  moist  places. 
S.  officinale  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a 
vulnerary.  Its  young  leaves  and  its  blanched 
shoots  are  still  occasionally  used  as  Istiled  vege- 
tables.   The   Prickly  Comfrey  (S.  asperrimum), 


a  native  of  Siberia,  6-10  feet  in  height,  has  been 
recommended  for  feeding  cattle.  The  stamens 
are  covered  in  this  genus  by  five  awl -shaped 
processes  pushed  in  from  the  outside  of  the  corolla, 
and  meeting  so  as  to  form  a  false  bottom 
impassable  to  ants,  flies,  and  other  small  honev- 
thieves,  but  which  can  be  thrust  aside  by  the 


Comfrey  (Symphytum  officinale). 


humble- 1km-  which  alone  fertilise  the  flower. 
Many  bees,  however  (esjiecially  It.  terrertria  and 
one  or  two  others ).  prefer  to  bite  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  corolla  lsdow  this  cover,  and  the  flowers  may 
thus  lie  seen  to  l»e  visited  both  in  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  way.  See,  under  Flower,  Fcrtili- 
tation  of  the  Flower,  vol.  iv.  p.  692, 

i  oiniiH's,  a  town  on  the  Isinlers  of  Belgium  ^ 
and  France,  15  miles  SYY.  of  Court rai  bv  rail, 
divided  by  the  Lys  into  two  parts,  of  which  that  on 
the  left  (pop.  4X| )  belong*  to  Belgium  ;  the  other, 
on  the  right  (pop.  6355),  to  France.  The  town  has 
some  manufactures,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  family 
of  Comities. 

Comities.  PH1UFFK  de,  Sieur  d'Argenton,  a 
French  statesman  and  historian,  who  was  born 
al>out  1445— at  Benescure,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hazebrouck.  His  ancestors  had  been 
citizens  of  Client.  He  joined  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  was  sent  by  Charles  the  Bold  on 
important  missions  to  France,  England,  and  Spnin. 
In  1472  he  forsook  Charles  and  entered  the  service 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  rich  fief  of  Talmont,  and  became  one  of  Louis's 
most  trusted  advisers.  On  the  accession  of  Charles 
VIII.  he  was  deprived  of  Talmont,  and  cast  into 
prison  for  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
regent,  Anne  of  Beanjen.  He  accompanied 
Charles  VIII.  on  his  Italian  expedition,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  lwittle  of  Fornovo,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  Machiavelli  in  Florence,  He  held 
sundry  places  and  pensions  under  Louis  XII.,  and 
died  in  1509.  His  MHnoires  consist  of  seven 
liooks,  six  of  which  deal  with  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.,  while  the  seventh  treats  of  Charles  VIII.'s 
wars  in  Italy.    They  are  the  earliest  example  in 
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French  literature  of  the  history  as  distinguished 
from  the  chronicle.  Unlike  the  chroniclers, 
Comines  cares  little  for  the  mere  spectacle  of 
courtly  and  military  life.  HU  sympathies  are 
with  the  king  against  the  nobles ;  his  interest  is 
centred  in  statecraft ;  he  takes  a  keen  delight  in 
seeing  the  game  of  politics  well  played.  His 
reflections  on  men  and  affaire  are  always  dispas- 
sionate, and  often  pregnant  and  acute.  His  Lettres 
et  Negotiations  were  published  in  1867-68.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Mtmoires  is  that  by  Chantelauze 
(Paris,  1881).  The  English  translation  by  Danett 
(1596)  was  re-edited  by  AVhibley  in  1897. 

Coml'gO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  37  miles  WSW.  of 
Syracuse,  with  manufactures  of  soap  and  pottery. 
Cotton  is  largely  grown  here.    Pop.  19,333. 

Comitilt  were  the  legal  or  constitutional  meet- 
ings of  the  Roman  people,  convened  by  a  magistrate, 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  question  to  the 
vote  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  several 
gatherings,  they  were  eomitia  curinta,  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  or  comitia  tribnta  respectively.    Seo  ROME. 

Comity  of  Nations— more  frequently  men- 
tioned by  its  Latin  equivalent,  coinitiu  gentium — 
is  the  international  courtesy  by  which  effect  is 
given  to  the  laws  of  one  state  within  the  territory 
and  against  the  citizens  of  another  state.  '  In  the 
silence  of  any  positive  rule,'  says  Story,  '  affirming, 
or  denying,  or  restraining  the  operation  of  foreign 
laws,  courts  of  justice  presume  the  tacit  adoption 
of  them  by  their  own  government,  unless  they  are 
repugnant  to  its  policy  or  prejudicial  to  its  interests.' 
See  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws ;  and  INTERNATIONAL 
Law. 

-(  Comma,  in  the  mathematical  study  of  sound, 
is  a  small  interval,  generally  corresponding  to  the 
vibration-ratio  81  :  80,  which  occurs  between  the 
true  pitches  of  two  notes,  which  on  the  piano, 
organ,  and  other  tempered  instruments,  are  repre- 
sented by  one  only.    See  Temperament. 

Commandant  is  the  officer,  of  whatever  rank, 
in  command  of  a  fortress  or  military  post  of  any 
kind— e.g.  a  station  on  the  lines  of  communication 
of  an  army.  The  title  is  also  given  to  an  officer 
commanding  a  larger  body  of  troops  than  is  proper 
to  his  rank,  as  captain-commandant,  lieutenant- 
commandant,  &c,  and  to  the  senior  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  a  volunteer  battalion  in  the  British 
army,  where  there  arc  two  or  more  on  its  establish- 
ment. There  are  also  commandants  to  most  mili- 
tary schools. 

Commander,  in  the  British  navy,  is  an  officer 
next  under  a  captain  in  rank,  and  serves  either  as 
second  in  command  in  a  large  ship,  or  in  independ- 
ent command  of  a  smaller  vessel.  In  matters  of 
etiquette,  he  ranks  with  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army,  but  junior  of  that  rank ;  and  he  liears  the 
title  of  captain  by  courtesy.  There  were,  in  1888, 
160  commanders  employed,  with  pay  of  £1  per  day  ; 
while  there  were  60  on  half-pay,  but  eligible  for 
re-employment,  and  347  on  retired  pav ;  but  the 
whole  list  of  those  employed,  or  eligible  for  em- 
ployment, is  to  l>e  raised'  to  270.  Retirement  is 
optional  at  the  age  of  forty-five ;  and  compulsory 
at  fifty,  or  after  five  years  without  employment. 
In  the  United  States  navy,  commanders  have  a 
rank  next  tolow  that  of  captain,  and  next  above 
that  of  a  lieutenant-commander,  and  rank  with 
lieutenant-colonels  in  the  army. 

Commander-in-chief  is  the  highest  staff 
appointment  in  the  British  army.  After  the  death 
oi  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1852,  this  title,  which 
had  l>een  borne  by  him  for  many  years,  was  allowed 
to  lapse,  and  the  administration  of  the  army  was 
placed  under  a  general  on  the  staff  who  was  styled 
the  general  (or  field-marshal,  if  of  that  rank)  com- 


maiuling  in  chief.  In  1887  the  title  of  commander- 
in-chief  was  revived  ;  and  in  1895  (on  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  effect  was riven  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hartington  Commis- 
sion, by  a  more  perfect  organisation  of  our  national 
defences  under  one  supreme  authority — though  nom- 
inally since  1856  the  commander-in-chief  has  been 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  His  office,  technically  called  the  Horse 
Guards,  is  the  military  department  of  the  War 
Office  (q.v. ).  At  its  head  is  the  adjutant-general, 
and  its  several  branches  are  presided  over  by  the 
quartermaster-general,  the  military  secretary,  the 
inspector-general  of  fortifications,  the  directors  of 
artillery,  of  military  intelligence,  of  the  army 
medical  department,"  and  of  military  education, 
the  chaplain-general,  and  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeon.  All  promotions  and  military  appoint- 
ments are  recommended  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
those  of  great  importance  being  supervised  by  the 
war  minister,  and,  if  necessary,  discussed  by  the 
cabinet.  He  is  responsible  for  recruiting  opera- 
tions, the  technical  education  of  officers  and  men, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  efficiency,  dis- 
tribution, and  mobilisation  of  the  troops,  together 
with  the  construction  and  armament  of  fortifica- 
tions. He  exercises  an  inspectional  control  over 
the  men  who  are  under  the  immediate  command 
of  the  genera)  officers  commanding  the  various 
districts.    See  WoLSBLBY. 

There  is  also  a  local  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
under  whom  all  the  forces  there  are  placed,  and  in 
many  of  the  colonies  the  governor  bears  this  title. 
It  would  also  he  given  to  the  officer  in  command  of 
any  large  army  engaged  in  active  operations.  The 
powers  of  these  officers  extend  only  to  those  troops 
that  may  be  placed  under  them  by  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

A  nai-al  commander-in-chief  is  the  chief  admiral 
at  any  port  or  station.  In  the  United  States  the 
president  is  cjt  officio  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

Cominandery,the  district  under  a  commander, 
specially  used  in  connection  with  the  Templars 
(q.v.),  the  Hospitallers  (q.v.),  and  other  religious 
orders. 

Commandite*  Societe  en,  or  Partnership 
IN,  an  expression  used  for  at  least  two  centuries 
in  France,  to  express  a  partnership  in  which  one  may 
advance  capital  without  taking  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of,  or  incurring  further  liability  in  connection 
with  the  business.  The  term  'sleeping  partner' 
used  in  this  country  would  nearly  express  the  same 
idea,  were  it  not  for  the  attendant  unlimited  liabil- 
ity. The  phrase  is  derived  from  the  old  meaning  in 
the  commercial  nomenclature  of  Fiance  of  the  word 
commande,  which  was  applied  to  the  authority 
given  to  otie  person  to  transact  business  for  another. 
The  working  partner  had  &  commande  from  him  who 
merely  advanced  capital.  The  term  has  acquired 
importance  in  political  economy,  liecause  the  law  of 
France  exempts  the  sleeping  partners  from  respon- 
sibility beyond  the  amount  they  agree  to  be  re- 
sponsible for.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  law  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  every  member  of  a  partnership  is 
liable  for  allits  debts  ;  limitation  of  liability  l>eing 
only  obtainable  by  incorporation  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts.  Hence,  in  the  discussions  about  the 
question,  whether  it  would  l»e  prudent  to  relax  this 
law,  and  permit  persons  to  invent  money  in  trading 
companies  without  undergoing  this  responsibility, 
such  companies  were  called  '  partnerships  in  com- 
mandite.' Proposals  have  from  time  to  time  l>een 
made  in  Britain  to  establish  a  system  of  limited 
partnerships  indei)cndently  of  the  Companies  Acts. 
The  Act  28  and  29  Vict.  chap.  86,  5th  July  1865, 
permits  loans  to  trading  firms  in  consideration  of  a 
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share  of  the  profits,  without  involving  partnership 
liability.  The  contract  must  be  in  writing,  and  the 
lender  ranks  in  a  bankruptcy  after  other  creditors, 

€omiiielyna'rea%  an  order  of  petaloid  mono- 
cotyledons, all  herbaceous,  chietly  neotropical,  of 
which  a  few  specie*  are  cultivated  in  herbaceous 
bonier*  on  account  of  the  lieauty  of  their  flowers, 
notably  spiderwort,  or  Tradetcantut  (  Virginim,  and 
other  sjtecies),  Cummelyna  cmlaslis,  &c.  Others 
are  grown  in  hothouses,  notably  the  peculiar 
CochUvsUmnm, 

Commemoration*  or  Encenia,  the  great 
festival  of  the  Oxford  academic  year,  usually  takes 

rlace  on  the  third  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
t  is  of  very  ancient  date!  public  exercises  and 
recitations  having  been  held  from  time  immemorial 
in  honour  of  the  Act,  or  period  when  Masters 
of  Ai  ts  ami  Doctors  complete  their  degrees.  The 
proceedings  consist  of  a  Latin  oration  in  honour  of 
founders  and  benefactors;  the  presentation  of  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  to  strangers  eminent  in 
science,'  politics,  &c, ;  ami  the  recitation  of  the 
Newdigale  or  English  prize  poem,  the  Latin  prize 
poem,  ami  the  Latin  ami  English  prize  essays.  The 
more  strictly  academic  and  solemn  portion  of  the 
proceedings  was  frequently  wont  to  receive  scanty 
attention  from  a  great  part  of  the  audience  ;  and  the 
noisy  humours  ot  the  gallery  have  often  encroached 
on  the  stately  periods  of  the  public  orator.  In 
187«  the  undergraduates  were  removed  from  the 
special  gallery  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  and 
distributed  amongst  the  general  audience,  which 
includes  ladies  and  strangers  as  well  as  members 
of  the  university.  4  Commencement '  is  the  cor- 
responding festival  at  Cambridge,  where,  however, 
it  is  of  less  general  observance. 

Commendam*  an  ancient  manner  of  holding 
ecclesiastical  benefices.  When  a  living  fell  vacant 
by  the  preferment  of  its  holder,  it  was  commended 
by  the  crown  to  the  care  of  a  clerk,  usual  I  v  a 
bishop  in  one  of  the  poorer  sees,  to  hold  till  a 
proper  pastor  was  provided  for  it.  Such  a  living 
was  called  an  trcJtJiia  commendutu,  and  was  said 
to  be  held  in  commendam,  A  commendam  in 
ecclesiastical  law  may  be  defined  as  the  power  of 
receiving  and  retaining  a  lienefice  contrary  to 
positive  law,  by  supreme  authority.  Holdings  in 
commendam  were  aliolished  in  1836.  —  Commen- 
datous,  in  Scotland,  in  Roman  Catholic  times, 
were  stewards  appointed  to  levy  the  fruits  of  a 
benefice  during  a  vacancy.  They  were  mere  trus- 
tees ;  but  gradually  the  pope  assumed  the  power 
of  appointing  commendators  for  life,  without  any 
obligation  to  account.    This  abuse  led  in  1466  to  a 

Erohibition  of  all  commendams  except  those  granted 
y  bishops  for  six  months  and  under.  See  AbHOT. 
Coinint'iisnlisitl  { literally, ' at  the  same  table' ), 
the  intimate,  but  never  parasitic  association  of  two 
different  kinds  of  organisms,  for  the  benefit  of  one, 
or  very  often  of  both.  Of  such  advantageous 
partnerships  there  are  so  many  different  forms  and 
degrees,  that  no  precise  ''.ennition  of  the  term 
can  be  given.  ( 1 )  Every  one  who  lias  looked  at 
shore  animals  must  have  observed  how  often 
mollusc  shells,  for  instance,  are  covered  with 
sjNinges,  hvdroids,  worm-tuts**,  acorn-shells,  and 
the  like.  But  this  is  a  purely  external  association, 
and  depends  simply  on  the  fact  that  the  shells 
afford  convenient  anchorage  for  the  free-swimming 
embryos.  In  manv  cases  no  great  advantage  can 
act-rue  on  either  side.  The  liabit  is  comparable 
to  that  of  vegetable  epiphytes  upon  trees.  This 
grade  might  be  spoken  of  as  mainly  external  and 
un&dvantageous  association.  (2)  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  association,  though  probably  acci- 
dental, brings  its  reward.  When  one  sea- mat 
(Polyzoa)  grows  entangled  with  another  of  greater 


vigour,  or  when  different  kinds  of  polyps  are 
similarly  associated,  and  that  is  often,  there  may  be 
distinct'advantage  to  the  weaker  form,  since  with- 
out becoming  a  parasite  it  enjoys  the  privileges 
of  a  messmate.  Or  the  advantage  may  take 
another  form,  when  the  associate  is  carried  about 
by  its  bearer.  Thus,  Cirripedes  are  common  upon 
whales,  and  have  evidently  an  advantage  both 
in  security  and  continual  freshness  of  feeding- 
ground  over  those  which  adhere  to  fixed  objects. 
This  grade  might  l>e  distinguished  as  that  of  fixed 
external  assm'iates  with  the  advantage  on  one 
side.  (3)  It  is,  however,  evident  that  if  a  crab  be 
covered  with  aconi-shellB,  or  polyps,  or  sponges, 
there  is  no  longer  a  one-sided,  but  a  mutual  advan- 
tage. It  is  well  for  the  sedentary  growth  to  lie 
carried  aliout  continually  to  new  pastures ;  but 
it  is  well  also  for  the  eruh  to  be  masked.  Covered 
with  a  rich  growth,  either  vegetable  or  animal, 

I  the  crabs  must  appear  all  innocence,  and  like 
walking-woods  of  Birnam,  can  steal  unnoticed  upon 
their  victims.  A  gasteropod  may  be  similarly 
masked  by  polyps,  and  doubtless  gives  and  reaps 
similar  advantages.    This  grade  may  be  described 

•  as  that  of  fixed  associates  with  mutual  advantage, 
to  this  extent,  at  least,  that  the  weaker  animals 
are  borne  about,  and  the  bearers  are  masked.  (4\ 
But  a  higher  stage  of  fixed  association  is  some- 
times exhibited,  that,  namely,  where  the  partner- 
ship is  dclil»erate,  where  the  masked  bearer  is 
not  passively  benefited,  but  is  an  active  accomplice. 
Probably  the  most  striking  case  of  such  deliberate 
partnership  is  that  referred  to  (and  illustrated) 
under  the  article  Anemone — viz.  the  habit  which 
some  hermit  cralts  have  of  bearing  about  sea- 
anemones  on  the  mollusc  shell  which  they  inhabit, 
or  even  upon  their  claws.  It  would  appear  that  in 
some  cases  the  crustacean  deliberately  chooses  its 
ally,  induces  it  to  fix  itself  on  the  shell  or  claw, 
and  takes  care  not  to  leave  it  behind  at  the  epochs 
of  shell-changing.  When  deprived  of  its  com- 
mensal, the  crab  is  said  to  l>e  restlessly  ill  at  ease 
until  another  of  the  same  species  is  forthcoming. 
Off  some  parts  of  the  British  coast,  the  beautiful 
sea-anemone  ( Adamsia  palliata)  is  found  envelop- 
ing the  mollusc  home  of  a  hermit  crab  ( Eupagunu 
pridtauxii).  The  use  of  the  sea-anemone  as  a 
mask,  and  also  as  equivalent  to  a  stinging  organ, 
is  obvious  enough,  while  the  hermit  crab  returns 
the  benefit  by  carrying  about  the  sea-anemone 
and  giving  it  a  share  of  the  spoil.  This  grade  may 
therefore  be  described  as  deliberate  partnership 
with  mutual  advantage. 

So  far  only  fixed  commensals  have  been  spoken 
of,  but  organisms  may  be  constantly  associated 
without  being  attached.  Sometimes  different 
organisms,  both  plant  and  animal,  are  found  in 
almost  constant  association  without  anv  obvious 
connection  obtaining  between  them.  In  many 
cases  this  companionship  may  be  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  similar  environmental  conditions  suit 

j  both.  Small  fishes  are  sometimes  found  as  free 
commensals  within  sea-anemones ;  the  Remora 
(q.v.)  attaches  itself  temporarily  to  sharks  and 
other  fishes;  the  little  crabs  (Pinnotheres,  &c.) 
found  living  freely  inside  various  bivalves  are  prob- 
ably true  messmates,  and  similar  habitual  partner- 
ship is  very  common  among  crustaceans;  a  brittle- 
star  is  known  to  live  as  a  free  messmate  on  a 
crinoid  ;  many  worm -types  are  found  in  constant 
though  free  associations  with  other  animals ;  and 
the  same  habit  is  exhibited  by  some  Crelenterates 
and  Protozoa.  Many  of  the  insects  which  frequent 
plants  are  in  strict  sense  commensals,  feeding  not 
on  their  hosts,  but  on  other  visitors,  &c  In  some 
cases  they  form  an  actual  1  km!  j  guard. 

Commensalism  must,  of  course,  be  distinguished 
from  Parasitism  ( q.  v. ),  whether  external  or  internal. 
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for  in  parasitism  the  one  organism  more  or  less 
directly  preys  upon  the  other.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  a  commensal  may  readily  degenerate  into  a 
parasite.  Commensal isrn  must  also  be  distin- 
guished from  that  most  intimate  kind  of  partner- 
ship known  as  Symbiosis  (q.v.),  and  illustrated 
by  the  union  of  algoid  and  fungoid  organisms  to 
form  a  lichen,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  alga;  as  con- 
stant internal  associates  of  Radiolarians,  some 
Cudenterates,  and  some  worm-types. 

As  part  of  the  animate  environment,  commensals 
have  influenced  one  another  in  very  direct  ways. 
See  Environment;  P.  J.  van  Beneden's  Animal 
Parasites  and  Messmates  (1876);  and  Semper 's 
Animal  L«/e(1881 ). 

Commensurable*  Two  quantities  or  numbers 
are  said  to  be  commensurable  which  are  of  the  same 
kind,  and  each  of  which  contains  a  third  quantity 
or  number  a  certain  number  of  times  without 
remainder ;  or  when  both  can  Ins  measured  exactly 
by  the  same  unit,  however  smalL 

Com  merit  rev,  a  town  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Allier,  21 1  miles  8.  of  Paris  by  rail,  is  close 
to  a  great  coal-field,  and  owes  its  rise  to  coal  aud 
iron  works.    Pop.  931fc 

Commerce,  Chamber  op.  See  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  Mercantile  Law. — For  the  so-called 
Commercial  System,  see  MERCANTILE  SYSTEM. 

Commercial  Travellers.  A  commercial 
traveller  ('C.T.')  is  a  person  whose  occupation  is 
to  transact  business  as  the  accredited  travelling 
representative  of  a  trading  house  to  other  trading 
houses.  A  further  qualification  is  insisted  upon  by 
benevolent  institutions  connected  with  the  body, 
in  the  rule  that  a  traveller  must  have  been 
4  on  the  road '  for  two  years  before  he  can  claim 
benefit.  A  '  townsman '  or  4  town  traveller '  is  one 
who  confines  his  efforts  to  a  single  town.  In  thirty 
years  a  fourfold  increase  in  the  number  of  com- 
mercial travellers  is  shown  by  the  annexed  sta- 
tistics :  In  I8.il  there  were  in  England,  8378;  in 
Scotland,  1017 ;  in  Ireland.  339 ;  total,  9734.  In 
1881  there  were  in  England,  35,570 ;  in  Scotland, 
4793 ;  in  Ireland,  1558  ;  total,  41,921.  In  the  latter 
year,  878  of  the  total  number  were  European 
foreigners ;  but  at  the  present  there  is  doubtless  a 
much  larger  proportion.  The  death-rate  of  com- 
mercial travellers  in  1881,  though  it  shows  a 
considerable  improvement  on  that  of  1871,  was 
high  (34  per  1000),  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  above 
that  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  deaths  was  due  to 
diseases  caused  by  intemperance.  To  this  terrible 
scourge  must  also  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  suicides  is  higher  in  this  than  in  any 
occupation  save  one.  Happily,  of  late  years  a 
marked  improvement  is  noticeable,  owing  to  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles  and  an  increased 
number  of  temperance  hotels. 

Of  the  later  half  of  the  18th  century  in  Britain 
4  many  districts  remained  completely  excluded, 
so  that  foreign  products  never  reached  them 
at  all,'  and  'eyen  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  the  Yorkshire  yeoman  was  ignorant  of 
sugar,  potatoes,  and  cotton.'  It  has  been  the  work 
of  the  commercial  traveller  to  materially  assist  in 
altering  this  state  of  things,  and  to  bring  about 
'equality  of  distribution  of  produce,  and  corre- 
sponding equality  of  prices,  and  generally  to 
promote  that  4  facility  of  exchange  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  industry.'  Commercial  travelling  in 
the  specific  sense  is  not  an  old  institution.  The 
'commercial  traveller,'  4 bagman,'  or  4  rider'  (in 
the  United  States,  'drummer')  was  the  successor 
to  the  'chapman'  or  travelling  merchant,  who 
carried  with  him  not  samples  merely,  but  stock. 
Chaucer  tells  us  tliat : 


In  8nrry«  whylom  dwelt*  a  company*. 
Of  okapnun  riche,  and  thfrtn  aadde  ana  tmre, 
That  wyile  wher  acntoii  her  •pycerie, 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satin*  rlche  of  hewa. 

The  application  of  steam  to  machinery,  the  conse- 
quent rise  of  the  factory  system,  increased  facilities 
in  banking,  and  improved  means  of  locomotion, 
have  made  the  commercial  traveller  an  important 
factor  in  the  commercial  world.  Within  recent 
years  a  formidable  competitor  has  entered  the 
field  in  the  jierson  of  the  foreigner,  whose 
superior  education  arid  commercial  training  have 
hitherto  placed  the  British  commercial  traveller  at 
a  disadvantage.  A  further  development  of  com- 
mercial travelling  is  before  us;  there  is  room 
especially  for  men  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  foreign  and  colonial  trade,  and  above  all  of 
modern  languages. 

There  are  several  excellent  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  body,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  men  like  George  Moore  and  George  Stockdale. 
The  Commercial  Travellers'  Schools  for  destitute 
orphans  and  necessitous  children  were  founded  in 
1845  :  the  school  at  Pinnor  accommodates  300  chil- 
dren. The  Commercial  Travellers'  Benevolent 
Institution  was  founded  in  1849  for  the  relief  of 
necessitous  commercial  travellers  over  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years,  being  members,  and  for  their 
widows.  The  relief  is  given  in  the  form  of  an 
annuity  of  £50  to  members,  and  £30  to  their 
widows.  The  Commercial  Travellers'  Society  of 
j  Scotland  was  founded  in  1838  for  the  relief  of  mcm- 
l*rs  incapacitated  by  disease,  accident,  or  infirmity, 
and  for  securing  a  payment  at  death.  The  British 
Commercial  Travellers'  Provident  Society,  like  the 
last  named,  is  based  on  the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 
There  is  also  a  Commercial  Travellers'  Christian 
Association  ( 1882) ;  and  the  United  Kingdom  Com- 
mercial Travellers'  Association  (1883)  has  done 
good  work  in  pushing  forward  hotel  and  railway 
reforms,  and  in  promoting  social  intercourse  among 
commercial  travellers.  A  newspaper,  On  the  Road, 
devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  commercial 
travellers,  was  established  in  1883. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  commercial 
travellers  has  increased  rapidly,  till  in  1890  it  was 
computed  that  there  were  between  230,000  and 
300,000.  Amongst  their  benevolent  associations 
are  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Association  of  New 
York  (2000  members);  the  North-western  Travel- 
ling Men's  Association  of  Chicago  (4000);  one  at 
St  Louis  (2)00 ) ;  an  Order  of  Commercial  Travellers, 
a  secret  society  organised  in  1888  ;  also  a  Travellers' 
Protective  Association  (9000  members),  for  provid- 
ing against  overcharges  by  railroads  and  hotels, 
&c.  The  organ  of  the  travelling  salesmen  is  The 
Merchant  Traveller,  published  at  Chicago. 

Comiuiuaiioa  (Lat.,  'threatening'),  the  4 de- 
nouncing of  God's  anger  and  judgments  against 
sinners,  read  in  the  Anglican  Church  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  (q.v.).  A  solemn  service,  at  which 
penitents  were  expelled  from  the  church,  after  in- 
structions and  prayers  for  their  amendment,  appears 
to  have  been  nehl  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  from  a 
very  early  date,  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  ;  but  the  commutation  office  used  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  rather  a  continuation  of  the 
medieval  practice  of  reciting  the  'articles  of  the 
sentence  of  cursing,'  which  were  at  one  time  read  in 
the  parish  churches  four  times  a  year;  only  the 
opening  exhortation  to  repentance  was  composed 
by  the  English  Reformers.  The  present  office  is 
nearly  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Sarum 
and  York  uses.  The  curses  contained  in  Deut 
xxvii.  are  read  as  statements,  not  as  prayers ;  and 
the  congregation  answer  4  Amen  '  to  every  sentence, 
as  acknowledging  the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated, 
rather  than  as  confirming  the  curse.   The  American 
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Prayer-book  omit*  this  office,  but  several  prayers 
taken  from  it  are  appointed  to  be  said  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  at  the  end  of  the  litany. 

ComtnUsaiiat  ■*  a  name  for  the  organised 
Bystem  whereby  armies  are  provided  with  food, 
forage,  fuel,  quarters,  and  all  other  necessaries 
except  warlike  stores.  In  feudal  times,  soldiers 
were  mainly  dependent  for  food  on  their  lords; 
but  thev  lived  very  much  by  plunder.  During  the 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  the  commissariat  was  so 
utterly  neglected  that  thousands  died  of  starvation. 

The  first  genu  of  the  modern  British  commissariat 
appeared  in  the  office  of  proviant- master  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I. nder  Charles  I.,  commis- 
saries were  stationed  in  the  different  counties. 
Marlborough's  troops  were  supplied  by  contract;  > 
he  received  a  percentage,  and  peculation  was  very  , 
common.  After  many  changes  during  the  18th 
century,  a  commissary -general  was  appointed  in 
1793  to  superintend  all  contracts  for  food  and  forage. 
The  dire  experience  of  the  Crimean  war  showed 
how  inadequate  the  small  existing  estahlishment 
was  to  hear  the  strain  of  a  campaign.  In  1858  and 
1859  the  commissariat  was  newlv  organised  ;  and 
remained,  until  1870,  a  War-office  department, 
under  a  commissary  general -in -chief. 

In  1870  it  was  merged  with  other  supply  depart- 
ments in  the  great  '  Control  Department,'  which, 
under  the  Surveyor  general  of  the  Ordnance,  per- 
formed all  the  civil  administrative  duties  of  the 
army,  until  it*  addition  in  1875.  The  'Commissariat 
ami  Transport  Department'  was  then  formed,  and 
administered  l>v  the  Director  of  Supplies,  an  officer 
on  the  staff  of  the  Surveyor  general  at  the  War 
Office,  the  supply  of  warlike  stores  lieing  placed 
under  the  Ordnance  Store  Department  (q.v.).  The  • 
reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  in  February  1 8S8,  ; 
while  leaving  the  duties  of  these  two  departments  j 
unaltered,  hasplaced  them  under  the  Quartermaster- 
general.  In  India  this  has  always  been  the  case  i 
so  far  as  the  commissariat  is  concerned,  which  is  ' 
officered  by  appointments  from  the  combatant 
branch.  The  present  British  staff  consists  of  2  com- 
missaries-general ranking  as  major-general,  10 
deputvcommissaries-generul  with  honorary  rank 
of  colonel.  62  assistant  and  111  deputy-assistant 
commissaries  general  with  honorary  rank  of  major 
and  captain  respectively,  40  quartermasters  ( hono- 
rary lieutenants),  3  adjutants,  1  paymaster,  and 
2  riding-masters.  Their  pay  varies  from  9s.  6d. 
a  day  in  the  lowest  ranks  to  £1500  a  year  in  the 
higltest.  There  are  37  companies,  having  each  a 
pence  establishment  of  2  officers,  123  of  other  ranks, 
63  horses,  and  12  wagons. 

The  war  establishment  laid  down  in  1888  for 
a  commissariat  and  transport  company  with  on 
infantry  brigade  is  5  officers,  192  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  and  234  horses,  and  if  with  the 
headquarters  of  a  division  of  infantry,  7  officers, 
157  of  other  ranks,  and  184  horses.  Tlie  establish- 
ment for  an  Army  Corps  (q.v.)  in  the  field,  with 
three  days'  rations  for  the  men,  and  two  days' 
forage  for  the  horses,  is  00  officers,  2494  non -com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  2796  horses,  and  438 
carriages.  The  wagons  of  the  Armv  Medical  and 
Ordnance  Store  Departments  are  fiorsed  by  the 
TransjKirt  Department.  Camp  equipment,  fuel, 
forage,  food,  \c.  are  supplied  by  the  commissariat, 
the  actual  cooking  being  done  by  the  regimental 
cooks.  Clothing  is  supplied  by  the  government 
factory  at  Pimlico,  and,  like  all  other  stores, 
brought  to  the  army,  if  in  the  field,  by  the  trans- 
port branch  of  this  very  important  demirtment. 

The  Indian  commissariat  is,  as  indicated  above, 
a  local  department,  varying  in  strength  with  the 
requirements  of  the  moment.  There  is  also  a 
small  local  staff  of  1  commissar}',  3  deputies,  and 
1  assistant  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 


In  the  United  States  the  army  commissariat  is 
administered  by  a  commissary -general  of  sub- 
sistence, having  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  five 
assistant  commissary -generals,  ranking  as  colonels 
and  lieutenant  colonels ;  eight  commissioners  of 
sultsistence,  ranking  as  majors,  and  twelve  as 
captains.    Their  salaries  are  from  $5500  to  $2000. 

Commissary,  in  general,  is  any  one  to  whom 
the  power  and  authority  of  another  is  committed. 
An  ecclesiastical  commissary  is  an  officer  of  the 
bishop,  who  exercises  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  diocese.  A  military  commissary 
is  an  officer  charged  with  furnishing  provisions  and 
clothes  to  an  army. 

When  the  jiapal  authority  was  abolished  in  Scot- 
land, a  supreme  commissary  court  was  established 
in  Edinburgh  in  1563,  by  a  grant  of  Queen  Mary. 
This  conrt  had  jurisdiction  in  actions  of  divorce, 
declarators  of  marriage,  nullity  of  marriage,  and 
all  actions  which  originally  belonged  to  the  bishops' 
ecclesiastical  court*.  Its  powers  were  gradually 
conjoined  with  those  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
it  was  finally  abolished  in  1836,  the  small  remains 
of  its  once  important  jurisdiction  being  united  in 
the  sheriff  of  Edinburgh.  See  Alexander  on 
Practice  of  the  Commissary  Courts  in  Scotland 
( 1858),  and  Fraser  on  Husband  and  Wife. 

Commission.  As  a  commercial  term,  com- 
mission is  sometimes  taken  to  be  synonymous  with 
Brokerage,  but  there  is  a  distinction.  *  Brokerage 
is  the  percentage  paid  to  a  passive  intermediary  in 
a  transaction,  who  incurs  no  responsibility;  com- 
mission is  the  percentage  paid  to  an  active  agent  in  a 
transaction,  wno  usually  does  incur  some  pecuniary 
and  always  some  moraLresponsibility. 

A  commission  as  a  certificate  of  rank  is  granted 
by  the  highest  authority  of  a  state.  All  military 
and  naval  com  missions  in  Britain  must  be  signed 
by  the  sovereign  :  but  in  the  United  States  a 
commission  may  be  issued  by  a  governor  of  a  state 
as  well  as  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  com- 
missions in  the  volunteers  (or  militia)  being  gener- 
ally granted  by  state  governors.  The  appoint- 
ment of  justices  of  the  jieaee  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  also  made  by  a  'commission  of  the 
peace,'  issued  under  the  great  seal.  The  great 
seal  itself  is  in  charge  of  a  Lord -keeper,  but  is  put 
'  into  commission '  when  a  change  of  ministers  is 
taking  place.  This  means  that  certain  persons  are 
appointed  to  exercise  jointly,  but  without  individual 
|>owers,  the  functions  of  the  office.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  functions  of  a  great  public  officer 
lieing  delegated  to  others  '  in  commission '  is  that  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  formerly  had  control 
of  all  naval  affairs.  This,  however,  is  a  permanent 
commission,  although  commissioners  of  I,ordK  of  the 
Admiralty  change  with  every  change  of  the  ministry. 

An  office  in  commission  is  an  office  in  suspense. 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  phrase  has  a  directly 
opposite  meaning  in  naval  affairs,  for  when  a  ship 
is  ordered  to  lie  placed  'in  commission,"  it  means 
that  Bhe  shall  l»e  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for 
active  service. 

Permanent  commissions  are  also  constituted,  not 
merely  for  the  delegation  of  existing  duties,  but 
also  for  the  execution  of  duties  with  which  no  per- 
son hod  been  previously  charged.  As  instances  we 
may  take  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1855 
(see  Civil  SkKVHE);  the  Bail  way  Commission, 
appointed  in  1873  to  carry  out  the  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  railways  passed  in  1854,  and 
to  otherwise  act  as  a  sort  of  court  of  arbitration 
or  appeal  in  disputes  between  railway  companies ; 
the  Irish  Land  Commission,  appointed  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  provisions  regulating  the  land  laws  in 
Ireland ;  the  Crofters  Commission,  appointed  for 
five  years  from  1886  to  fix  fair  rents  for  the  Scotch 
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crofters.  The  members  of  these  are  nominated  in 
terms  of  special  acta  of  parliament. 

Other  permanent  commissions  are  the  Charity 
Commission,  created  1853  (of  four  members,  one 
of  whom  is  unpaid),  to  examine  into  all  the  charities 
and  the  management  of  them,  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  the  Commission  for  the  management  of  the 
National  Debt ;  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Church 
Estates  Commission ;  the  I^and  Commission  of 
England ;  the  Public  Works  Ixian  Commission ; 
the  Thames  Conservancy  Commission ;  and  the 
Commission  for  the  adjustment  of  Cases  under 
Income-tax  Assessments.  These  are  all  lsslies  com- 
missioned to  execute  certain  specified  functions, 
more  or  less  administrative,  and  partaking  to  some 
extent  of  the  character  of  public  departments. 

In  law,  a  commission  may  l>e  issued  by  mandate 
of  a  court  to  take  evidence  from  parties  residing 
abroad  or  incapacitated  from  appearing  in  person. 
A  Commission  in  Bankruptcy  is  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  charge  of  theeffects  of  an  insolvent 
lor  behoof  of  his  creditors.  A  Commission  in 
Lunacy  is  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
inquire  into  the  mental  condition  of  an  alleged 
lunatic  whose  property  may  be  in  question.  There 
are  now  permanent  commissioners  in  lunacy  whose 
duties  include  visitation  and  supervision  of  asylums. 

In  governmental  relations,  commissions  are*  some- 
times constituted  where  Britain  exercises  protect- 
orate but  has  not  formed  complete  colonial  estab- 
lishments, as  in  Cyprus,  South  Africa  (see  Cape 
Colony),  New  Guinea,  and  some  islands  of  the 
western  Pacific.  The  commission  in  such  cases 
is  a  delegation,  with  certain  limitations,  of  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  In  India  (q.v. )  the 
administrative  head  of  a  province  is  sometimes 
called  chief-commissioner  (assisted  by  district  com- 
missioners),  who  is  responsible  to  the  viceroy  of 
India.  Sometimes  commissions  are  international 
— ie.  composed  of  representatives  of  various 
nations  for  international  purposes.  A  conspicu- 
ous example  of  such  was  the  commission  in  1S71 
on  the  Alabama  question  (see  Alahama);  more 
recent  was  the  commission  for  Eastern  Koumelia, 
appointed  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878. 

Again,  a  commission  may  take  the  form  of  a 
temporary  embassy  for  certain  specific  purposes. 
The  appointments  are  then  mode  by  the  prime- 
minister  and  cabinet,  as  when  Mr  Gladstone  was 
sent  to  the  Ionian  Islands  in  18."»8,  or  I«ord 
Ihitferin  to  Egypt  in  1883.  Somewhat  different 
in  character  was  the  commission  given  to  Mr 
Chamberlain  in  1887  to  proceed  to  America,  to 
confer  with  delegates  of  Canada  ami  the  United 
States  upon  matters  in  dispute  concerning  the 
fisheries. 

In  its  parliamentary  sense,  a  commission  mar  l>e 
either  Special  or  Royal.  In  the  former  case  it  is 
appointed  usually,  and  in  the  latter  cast;  invariably, 
in  response  to  a  motion  in  one  or  other  of  the 
Houses.  A  royal  commission  is  apjM>inted  only 
by  the  crown  ;  but  a  special  commission  may  be 
appointed  by  a  dej>artment  of  state.  The  expenses 
ot  a  commission  of  this  kind  are  usually  defrayed 
by  the  parties  requiring  it,  but  those  of  a  nival 
commission  are  included  in  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year.  The  commissioners  may  lie  paid 
hy  fees  regulated  by  government.  When  a  com- 
mission sits  in  London,  it  has  the  power  of  author- 
ising the  payment  of  witnesses  on  the  scale  recog- 
nised in  courts  of  law :  but  when  a  commission 
sits  in  the  country,  witnesses  are  not  paid. 

A  royal  commission  is  appointed  by  motion  in 
parliament,  and  is  issued  by  a  royal  warrant 
nominating  certain  •  trusty "  and  well-l>cloved 
cousins  and  counsellors '  to  undertake  a  specified 
:nou.ry.  Of  such  was  the  roval  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  crofters  (1882), 


which  was  a  wholly  different  body  from  that 
appointed  by  act  of  *  parliament  in  1886  to  cany 
out  certein  legislative  decrees.  The  former  was 
one  of  inquiry  ;  the  latter,  one  of  administration. 
The  royal  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  depression  of  trade  (1886-87), 
and  into  the  recent  changes  in  the  relative  values 
•  of  the  precious  metals  (commonly  called  the  Silver 
Commission),  also  in  1886,  are  among  the  most 
prominent  of  recent  appointments  of  this  kind. 

When  a  royal  commission  is  nominated  by  royal 
mandate,  a  secretary  is  appointed,  and  such  clerical 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  is  provided  out  of 
some  of  the  departments.  The  commissioners  are 
empowered  to  call  and  hear  evidence  (although  not 
on  oath),  to  examine  documents,  localities,  Ac. 
The  evidence  is  reported  tit  utenMo— question  and 
answer  duly  numWred— and  is  submitted,  along 
with  the  formal  report,  to  the  sovereign  and  to 

Carliament.  The  whole  is  then  incorporated  in  a 
Ine-lHsik.  The  multiplication  of  royal  and  special 
commissions  has  liecome  rather  a  legislative 
nuisance  and  a  financial  burden.  Royal  commissions 
always  include  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  both. 

The  cost  of  parliamentary  and  royal  commissions 
varies  muck  In  1896-97  the  Charity  Commission 
cost  £42,869  (a  small  decrease  on  t  he  preceding  year), 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  £39,700  (decrease). 
In  1888  the  figures  for  all  were  : 


Charity  Commiioion  £86,701 

Civil  hcrvirr  <'■  mi  mission   44,477 

lj>n<l  C'liiiiiiiwioii  of  England   1S.210 

I. unary  ('imiiiiission  of  F.ii£lnri<l   15,217 

••    '                       8»olutii<t   6.SW0 

Public  Work*  Loan  Onunilviioii   »,633 

Nntioiuil  IMit  Coinml*»lon     15,1)71 

Wrwt,  Commission   K'.OsO 

Croftrr*  O.tnllllsMoti   «,H31 

Lan.l  CoiiniiiMioii  or  IrrlaiKl   4A,i'IS 

Eti<lowrH  School*  Commission   700 

Temporary  L'oiiimiui<>ri.«   83,404 

Another  kind  of  commission  is  that  sometimes 


given  to  two  or  more  judges  to  inquire  into  certain 
alleged  crimes,  such  as  the  commission  (1867  69) 
to  inquire  into  the  Sheffield  trades-union  outrages, 
and  that  ( IS8H-90)  of  three  judges  appointed  by 
act  of  parliament,  to  inquire  into  the  'charges 
and  allegations'  brought  in  the  Time*  newspaper 
against  Sir  Parnell  and  others. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  sovereign,  who 
nominally  presides  over  the  annual  deliberations  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
delegates  the  duty  to  a  Scotch  peer  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  a  fresh  commission  being  issued 
every  year.  For  the  ecclesiastical  court  created  by 
Queen  Eli/alielh,      Hum  Commission. 

Commission  Agent,  or  Mkrciiant,  is  a 

person  employed  to  sell  goods  consigned  or  delivered 
to  him  by  another  who  is  called  his  principal,  for  a 
certain  percentage,  commonly  called  liis  commission 
or  factorage.    See  IIitoKKK. 

Commissionaires  is  a  name  given  a  class  of 
attendants  at  continental  hotels,  who  perform  cer- 
tain miscellaneous  services.  Employed  to  attend 
at  the  arrival  of  railway  trains  and  steamlioat*  to 
secure  customers,  they  wait  to  take  charge  of  lug- 
gage, see  it  (Hissed  through  the  hands  of  the  custom- 
house officers,  and  send  it  on  to  the  hotel ;  for  all 
which  service  they  charge  a  fee. 

In  18.">9  the  Carps  of  Commissionaire*  was  estab- 
lished hy  Sir  Howard  Walter  in  England,  with 
divisions  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Liverpisd.  Manchester,  and  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  corjw  has  recently  extended 
its  operations  to  the  principal  cities  of  Australia, 
and  purposes  to  continue  its  further  development 
throughout  the  colonial  empire.  The  corps  is  com- 
posed of  picked  men  from  every  branch  of  Hrr 
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Majesty's  naval  and  military  service,  and  in  the 
London  division  alone  there  are  1200  moo.  They 
can  lie  engaged  by  the  day  or  any  other  i^eriod, 
and  for  any  duty  where  honesty,  sobriety,  and  in- 
telligence are  required.  The  wages  range  from 
twenty  to  forty  shillings  per  week. 

Commission  del  Cre  dere.  Sec  Del  Cre- 
dere Commission. 

Commissioners  of  Supply.  See  Sipply. 

Commissions,  Army,  are  warrants  from  the 
head  of  the  state  for  holding  various  military 
offices,  whether  combatant  or  non-combatant. 
The  latter  class  comprises  the  various  departments 
of  the  army,  such  as  chaplains,  commissariat,  trans- 
port, veterinary,  ordnance  store,  &c,  in  which,  so 
far  as  the  BriUsh  army  is  concerned,  commissions, 
earning  honorary  or  relative  military  rank,  are 
obtained  by  direct  examination,  by  nomination 
coupled  with  special  professional  qualifications,  or 
by  transfer  from  other  branches  of  the  service. 
Candidates  for  the  Medical  Staff  |  q. v.)  pass  through 
a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Army  Medical  School 
attached  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley, 
liefore  being  commissioned  as  surgeons.  As  regards 
the  comliatant  officers,  a  first  commission  as  sub- 
lieutenant can  lte  obtained  by  anv  British  sub- 
ject of  proper  age,  character,  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations, either  oy  entering  one  of  the  Military 
Schools  (q.v. )  as  a  Cadet  (q.v. ),  or  by  passing  both 
a  literary  and  a  military  examination  (similar  to 
that  mentioned  below  for  a  lieutenant's  promotion ), 
after  having  served  two  trainings  as  an  officer  in 
the  militia.  All  correspondence  regarding  first 
commissions  or  cadetships  is  conducted  by  the 
military  secretary  at  the  War  Office.  Commissions 
in  the  Itoyal  Marines  are  obtained  by  direct  com- 
petitive examination.  Two  or  three  sub-lieuten- 
ants' commissions  are  given  each  vear  to  cadets 
from  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada.  It 
is  also  possible  to  obtain  such  a  commission  by 
enlisting;  tint  only  two  or  three  specially  selected 
sergeants  are  promoted  each  year  to  the  rank  of 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  (135 
officers  now  serving  have  risen  from  the  ranks), 
though  all  quartermasters,  riding-masters,  or 
officers  of  the  Coast  Brigade  Royal  Artillery, 
and  Coast  Battalion  Royal  Engineers,  are  com- 
missioned, as  lieutenants,  from  the  ranks. 

Subsequent  commissions  up  to  that  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel are  given,  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the 
senior  officer  of  the  next  lower  rank,  provided 
that  he  has  been  favourably  reported  on,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  lieutenant  or  captain,  has  passed  an 
examination  for  promotion  in  regimental  duties, 
drill,  fortification,  tactics,  military  law,  and  topo- 
graphy. To  assist  officers  in  passing  this  test,  a 
deputy-assistant  adjutant-general  for  instruction  is 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  each  military  district,  and 
classes  are  held  under  him  for  the  study  of  the 
four  last-mentioned  subjects.  The  rank  of  colonel 
is  only  conferred  by  Brevet  (q.v.)  for  distinguished 
service,  or  on  appointment  to  certain  positions 
carrying  that  rank,  such  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Queen,  assistant  adjutant-general,  or  commander 
of  a  regimental  district.  Promotion  to  major- 
general,  lieutenant-general,  and  general,  is  by 
selection,  as  vacancies  occur.  The  establishment 
in  these  ranks  has  been  much  reduced,  and  only 
those  who  are  eminently  qualified,  professionally 
and  physically,  arc  eligible  for  commissions  in 
them. 

Previous  to  1st  Novemlier  1871  all  comliatant 
commissions  were  purchased,  except  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Marines,  and  a  few  given 
as  prizes  to  those  cadets  who  passed  out  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It 
wv>  then  also  possible  to  qualify  for  a  commission 


by  purchase,  by  passing  a  direct  non -competitive 
examination.  The  lowest  price  of  a  first  commis- 
sion in  the  line  was  £450,  the  highest  (in  the  Life 
Guards)  was  £1260.  Large  sums  had  also  to  be 
paid  for  each  step  in  rank,  so  that  the  interest  of 
the  money  thus  invested  sometimes  exceeded  the 
pav  of  the  rank. 

The  entire  abolition  of  the  purchase  system 
(by  royal  warrant  in  1871)  has  at  the  same  time 
increased  the  actual  value  of  commissions  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  compete  for  them.  The 
comiietition  has  in  consequence  l>ecome  very  severe 
at  tlie  examinations,  which  are  held  usually  twice 
a  year,  for  admission  to  the  two  military  colleges 
and  for  militia  candidates  for  army  commissions. 
To  meet  this,  a  large  number  of  special  educa- 
tional establishments  have  been  formed,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  preparing  candidates  for 
these  tests,  and  most  of  the  large  schools  have 
special  army  classes.  The  expenses  thus  entailed 
are  often  not  much  less  than  the  cost  of  a  first 
commission  under  the  purchase  system,  but  no 
further  payment  is  incurred  by  promotion. 

The  subjects  of  examination  for  cadetshipe  are 
selected,  so  far  as  the  number  of  marks  allotted  to 
each  is  concerned,  so  as  to  encourage  boys  who 
have  received  the  usual  classical  education,  to  come 
up  direct  from  school  without  having  to  undergo  a 
course  of  cramming  at  a  military  tutor's,  where  the 
inlluences  are  not  always  desirable.    See  CaDKT. 

Commissure,  an  anatomical  term  applied  to 
nervous  connections  between  adjacent  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  Though  it  is  not  always  used  in 
quite  the  same  way,  the  general  signification  of  the 
term,  and  the  physiological  import  of  the  structure, 
is  that  of  a  uniting  bridge.  See  Brain,  Nervous 
System. 

Commitment.  See  Criminal  Law. 

Committee  (Fr.  comitt),  a  portion,  generally 
consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members,  selected 
from  a  more  numerous  body,  to  whom  some  special 
act  to  be  performed,  or  investigation  to  be  made, 
is  committed.  But  though  a  committee  usually 
consists  of  several  members  of  the  body  by  which  it 
is  appointed,  it  may  consist  of  one  member,  or, 
what  is  more  frequent,  of  the  whole  of  the  members 
acting  in  a  different  capacity  from  that  which 
usually  belongs  to  them.  For  the  committees  of 
parliament,  whether  'select,'  *of  the  whole  house/ 
' grand,'  or  'standing'  committees,  see  Parlia- 
ment. 

Commodore,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  a  rank 
intermediate  between  an  admiral  and  a  captain. 
It  is  not  permanent,  but  is  bestowed  for  a  time  on 
a  captain.  Usually  a  commodore  commands  more 
ships  than  one,  detached  from  a  fleet  on  some 
special  service;  he  hoists  at  that  time  a  white 
broad  pennant,  with  a  red  cross,  at  the  main  if 
a  commodore  of  the  first  class,  at  the  fore  if  of 
the  second  class.  A  commodore  is  privileged  to 
have  a  commander  under  him  in  his  ship,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  admiral  is  privileged  to  have  a 
captain.  The  commodore,  in  matters  of  etiquette, 
ranks  with  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army.  When 
in  independent  command,  a  commodore  of  the  first 
class  receives  £7,  10s.  a  day,  and  a  commodore  of 
the  second  class  about  £4,  10s. 

Until  1862  the  title  of  commodore,  without  any 
commission  as  such,  was  given  in  the  United 
States  navy  to  such  captains  as  commanded,  or 
had  commanded,  a  squadron.  In  1862  the  rank 
of  commodore  became  a  commissioned  one.  A 
commodore  ranks  higher  than  a  captain  and  lower 
than  a  rear-admiral.  His  rank  is  assimilatod  to 
that  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
army. 
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Commodate  Lucius  AlRELlus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  bom  at  Lanuvium  in  161  A.D.,  was  t  he  son 
of  tli©  great  Marcus  Aurclius  and  his  profligate 
wife,  the  younger  Faustina.  Ho  was  carefully 
educated  umlcr  his  father's  care,  hut  lived  to  In- 
come one  of  the  twist  worthless  and  blo«¥ly  wretches 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne.  At  his  father's  death 
in  the  spring  of  180,  he  was  successfully  lighting 
the  Marcniuunni  and  other  trilies  on  the  upper 
Danulie.  hut  he  at  once  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  liarharian*.  und  hastened  to  Koine  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  power.  After  the  discovery  of  his 
sister  Lucilla*  plot  against  his  life  in  183,  he  gave 
uncontrolled  vent  to  the  *eu*elcss  savagery  of  hi* 
nature.  Nearly  all  who,  by  virtue,  ability,  and 
learning,  had  risen  to  honour  during  his  father's 
lifetime,  were  sacriliced  to  api^ease  his  savage  jeal- 
ousy of  the  good  and  the  great.  Proud  of  his  own 
physical  strength,  he  demeaned  himself  by  exhibit- 
ing it  in  gladiatorial  combats,  and  l>esidcs  used,  in 
public,  to  sing,  dance,  play,  and  act  the  buffoon. 
Though  a  glutton  and  a  shameless  debauchee,  who 
wallowed  in  the  most  sensual  al>ominations,  he  yet 
demanded  to  Ik?  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Hercules  Romanu*.  Manv  unsuccessful 
plots  were  deviled  against  the  life  of  this  mingled 
monster  and  mailman,  until  at  length  his  mistress, 
Marcia,  finding  her  own  name  marked  down  in  his 
tablets  for  death,  in  concert  with  two  confederates, 
tried  first  to  poison  him,  then  caused  him  to  lie 
strangled  by  Narcissus,  a  famous  at  111  etc,  on  the 
31st  of  December  192. 

Common  Bench.  See  Bknch.  and  Common 
Law. 

Commoner*  one  under  the  rank  of  nobilitv ; 
also  a  member  of  the  House  of  Common*.  For  tlie 
Commoner*  at  Oxfonl,  a  class  of  students  eating 
at  the  common  table,  see  Oxford. 

Common  Forms  are  the  ordinary  clauses 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  identical 
terms  in  writs  and  deeds. 

Common  Good.  See  Borough. 

Common  Law.  in  England,  is  the  ancient 
customary  law  of  the  land.  Before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  righto  of  an  Englishman  were  deter- 
mined mainly  bv  the  customs  o  fthc  manor,  borough, 
or  shire  in  which  he  lived.  After  the  Conquest, 
the  king's  judges  licgan  to  go  their  circuits  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  doing  justice  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  realm  or  the  common  law.  In  some 
points  they  kept  to  the  ancient  local  customs,  in 
others  again  they  introduced  new  rules.  Primo- 
geniture, e.g.,  is  a  rule  introduced  by  the  influence 
of  the  judges ;  tfie  ancient  English  rule  of  equal 
division  survive*  only  as  the  'custom  of  Kent' 
under  the  name  of  Gavelkind  (q.v.).  The  custom 
of  certain  ancient  boroughs,  which  gave  the  land 
to  the  youngest  son,  survives  under  the  name  of 
Borough  English  (q.v.).  The  custom  of  a  place, 
or  of  a  body  of  persons,  is  allowed  to  supplement 
or  modify  the  common  law  if  it  has  Iwen  ol»erved 
from  a  time  '  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary.'  Legal  memory  does  not  go 
back  lteyond  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
I.,  but  evidence  may  lie  given  to  impugn  the  'im- 
memorial '  character  of  a  local  custom  by  showing 
that  it  had  its  origin  later  than  that  year! 

Even  in  making  new  rules,  the  judges  never 
assumed  to  legislate ;  they  professed  to  expound 
the  good  customs  of  the  realm,  and  in  applying 
the  rules  of  common  law,  each  generation  ot  judges 
was  guided  by  the  decisions  of  it*  predecessors. 
Decisions  followed  in  a  series  of  subsequent  cases 
acquired  special  authority,  and  were  quoted  as 
leading  cases.  The  law  fixed  by  custom  and  In- 
judicial decision  could  onlv  lie  set  aside  or  amended 
by  an  act  of  parliament.  "But  without  setting  aside 


the  law,  courts  of  equity,  and  especially  the  Court 
of  Chancery  (q.v.),  framed  rules  of  their  own,  which 
enabled  them  to  prevent  the  stricter  rules  of  com- 
mon law  from  being  used  in  defence  of  injustice. 
By  the  Judicature  Acts  (q.v.),  courts  of  common 
luw  and  equity  were  made  parts  of  one  supreme 
court ;  the  two  systems  are  ad  ministered  concur- 
rently ;  where  there  is  any  conflict  between  equity 
and  common  law,  the  rules  of  equity  prevail.  See 
Eyirrv. 

English  settlers  going  to  an  uncivilised  country 
take  with  them  'as  much  of  the  common  law 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  bear.'  In  Canada, 
Australia,  &c,  and  in  the  United  State*,  the  his- 
torical l«a*is  of  the  law  is  the  same  a*  in  England. 
In  Scotland,  and  in  some  other  countries,  the  term 
common  law  is  used  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its 
English  meaning. 

The  Courts  of  Common  Law. —The  superior 
court*  of  Common  Law  in  England  had  their 
origin  in  the  Curia  Regis  of  the  early  Norman 
kiugs,  the  chief  ollicers  of  which  were  the  Chicf- 
iusticiar,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  king's  justices. 
The  justices  sat  in  the  King's  Bench  to  supervise 
the  proceedings  of  inferior  court*  and  corporations, 
and  to  deal  with  criminal  matters  directly  con- 
cerning the  crown.  In  the  Common  Bench  or 
Common  Pleas  they  held  pleas  between  subject 
and  subject.  In  the  Exchequer  they  sat,  as  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  decide  revenue  cases.  At 
first  all  these  courts  followed  the  king,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  suitors.  The  Common  Pleas  were 
fixed  at  Westminster  by  Magna  Charta;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  three  superior  court*  of  Common 
Law  were  all  established  on  one  side  of  West- 
minster Hall,  each  court  having  its  own  chief  and 
four  (afterwards  five)  puisne  or  Junior  judges,  who 
were  called  justices  in  the  Kings  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Barons  in  the  Exchequer.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts  (1873-^6),  the  three 
courts  became  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  offices  of  Chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer  are  now 
abolished,  and  the  three  divisions  are  consolidated 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  The  Lord  Chief- 
justice  of  Englaud  is  the  presiding  judge ;  ho  is 
appointed  by  the  crown  on  the  advice  of  tTte  prime- 
minister,  and  his  salary  is  £8000.  There  are  four- 
teen puisne  justices,  appointed  by  the  crown  on  the 
advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  each  of  whom  has 
a  salary  of  £.5000.  The  sittings  of  the  Division  are 
held  at  the  Royal  Courts  in  London ;  the  judges 
also  try  cases  on  their  circuits  and  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Division  includes  all  sjiecial  authorities  formerly 
Itelonging  to  any  of  the  old  Common  Law  Court*. 
It  takes,  e.g.,  *appcnls  from  Revising  Barristers 
(q.v.)  which  formerly  went  to  the  Common  Pleas, 
anil  revenue  cases  which  lielongcd  to  the  Exchequer. 
Appeals  from  any  of  the  old  Common  Law  Court* 
went  to  the  judjjes  of  the  other  two  court*,  sitting 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamlier,  ami  from  them  to  the 
House  of  Ixirds.  Appeals  from  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  now  go  to  the  Court  of  Ap|»eal,  and  thence 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Besides  the  superior  court*,  there  are  many 
inferior  courts  which  exercise  a  limited  common- 
law  jurisdiction.  Each  manor  has  it*  own  court*, 
but  except  in  regard  to  Copyholds  (o.v.).,  manorial 
jurisdiction  has  iieen  superseded  bv  local  courts  of 
modem  origin.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Hundred  Court  ami  the  nttaetit  County  Court. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Lancaster  and  the 
Court  of  Pleas  in  Durham,  now  form  part  of  the 
High  Court.  The  modern  County  Court  ( which 
ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a  district  court) 
has  a  common-law  jurisdiction;  and  several  statutes 
contain  provisions  for  remitting  the  less  important 
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claw*  of  common-law  actions  to  the  County  Court 
for  trial. 

Of  liorough  Court*  mhiio  (as,  e.g.,  the  Court  of 
Hustings  in  London)  are  obsolete  ;  others  (as,  e.g., 
the  Mayor's  Court  in  London  and  the  Court  of 
Passage  in  Liverpool  I  are  still  of  importance.  The 
City  of  London  Court  is  framed  on  the  model  of 
the'  modem  Counlv  Courts.     The  Court  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  is  held  liefore  the  mayor  and  jurat* 
of  each  port  :  from  them  appeal*  arc  taken  to  the 
Lord  Warden's  Court,  ami  thence  to  the  Queen's 
bench  Division.   Court*  of  Request  for  the  recover}' 
of  small  debts  existed  in  several  troughs  ;  they  ! 
are  now  obsolete,  as  also  is  the  Court  of  I'ie  Pond  re,  • 
or  dusty  foot,  held  by  the  steward  of  a  manor  to  • 
which  a  market  lielnng*.  for  the  immediate  de-  ; 
cision  of  questions  arising  in  the  market.  There 
are  still  courts  of  some  importance,  established  for 
the  benefit  of  privileged  liodies  of  |>ersons.    See,  as 
to  miners  (under  Stannaries),  Stannary  Courts; 
as  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  see  Iniversities. 

Common  Pleas*  See  Common  Law. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of.  See  Prayer- 
book. 

Common-rid  ins;  is  the  Scotch  equivalent  of 
Beating  the  Bounds.    See  Bounds. 

Common  Room,  an  apartment  in  a  monas- 
tery in  which  a  tiro  was  constantly  kept  burning 
for* the  use  of  the  monks,  and  which  was  presided 
over  by  a  monk  called  the  master.  It  was  the 
prototype  of  the  common  rooms  in  the  colleges  of 
the  English  universities,  where  the  dons  take  their 
wine  after  hall. 

Commons,  the  dinner  provided  in  English 
colleges  and  inns  of  court  for  their  members.  In 
the  inns  of  court  it  is  provided  only  during  term. 
Separate  tables  are  aptminted  for  the  benchers  (see 
Bench),  for  the  barristers,  and  for  the  students 
and  other  member*  of  the  inn. 

Commons,  Hou.sk  of.   See  Parliament. 
\  Commons  and  Enclosures.  This  Is  one  of 
the  numerous  instances  in  which  a  different  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  the  same  term  in  the  legal 
systems  of  England  and  Scotland.    In  England  the 

Sroperty  in  the  common  laml  belongs  to  the  lord  of 
lie  manor  ;  although  righto  over  the  common  land 
are  possessed  by  certain  persons  who  hold  land  in 
the  manor,  and  are  known  as  commoners.  Thus 
Blackstone  define*  a  common  as  'a  profit  which  < 
a  man  hath  in  the  lit  ml  of  another,  as  to  feed  his  ! 
beasts,  to  catch  fish,  to  dig  turf,  to  cut  wood  and  j 
the  like.'  But  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  has 
adopted  the  divisions  and  followed  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  civil  law  and  of  the  legal  systems 
of  continental  Europe,  all  these  pronto,  or"  righto 
to  derive  profit,  are  known  as  bermtutto  (q.v.), 
whereas  a  common,  or  commonty,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  is  a  common  right  of  property 
existing  in  several  individuals,  frequently  the 
inhabitant*  of  a  whole  village,  in  a  piece  of  ground. 
In  each  individual  the  right  of  course  is  limited, 
so  as  in  reality  to  amount  to  little  more  than  n 
servitude ;  but  there  is  no  over-lord,  the  land  is 
not  the  laud  of  another,  but  the  land  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  body. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  rights  of  common  have 
been  the  subjects  of  elaltoratc  investigation,  but 
are  still  obscure.  They  are  probably  derived  from 
the  (dil  Cermanic  rights  of  common  pasture  on  the 
Folkland  (q.v.).  In  England  at  present  almost 
the  onlv  land  subject  to  common  rights  is  waste 
land ;  hut  formerly  righto  of  joint  cultivation 
extencled  over  a  great  part  of  the  arable  land. 
These  are  not  yet  quite  extinct.  So  long  as  the 
lands  subject  to  righto  of  common  were  extensive 
and  fertile,  their  enclosure  was  a  source  of  wealth  I 


both  to  lords  of  manors  and  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Accordingly  enclosures  began  to  be  frequent 
in  the  16th,  and  were  continued  on  a  great  scale 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Formerly  the 
enclosure  of  a  common  required  a  private  act  of 
parliament.  The  commoners,  who  were  generally 
poor  and  unable  pro|*irly  to  represent  their  case, 
often  suffered  by  enclosure,  obtaining  inadequate 
compensation.  By  the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV. 
chap.  1 13,  and  snlmequent  net*,  the  necessity  for  a 
private  act  of  parliament  is  alsdished.  By  the 
Act  H  and  9  Vict.  chap.  IIS.  which  has  been* often 
amended,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  is  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  any  projs>sed  en- 
closure or  [Mixtition,  and  to  report  to  parliament, 
which  may  then  pass  a  public  act  authorising 
their  proceedings.  This  is  the  course  generally 
adopted. 

In  Scotland,  commonties  or  commons  were  made 
divisible  by  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  at 
the  instance  of  anv  |»erson  having  an  interest  by 
the  Stat.  1«95.  chap.  38. 

The  lands  still  subject  to  righto  of  common  are 
for  the  most  part  such  as  could  not  lie  cultivated 
with  advantage.  The  increase  of  population,  how- 
ever, has  made  them  valuable  as  places  of  exercise 
and  recreation.  This  value  has  been  clearly  stated 
by  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  ( fiisMrtntwiu  and  fhitcuiisionjt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213):  'We  must  needs  think,  also,  that 
there  is  something  out  of  joint,  when  so  much  is 
said  of  the  value  of  refining  and  humanising  tastes 
to  the  labouring-people— when  it  is  proposed  to 
plant  parks  ami  lay  out  gardens  for  them,  that 
they  may  enjoy  more  freely  nature's  gift  alike  to 
riell  and*  isjor,  of  sun,  sky,  and  vegetation  ;  and 
along  with  this  a  counter-progress  is  constantly 
going  on  of  stopping  up  paths  and  enclosing 
commons.  Is  not  this  another  case  of  giving  with 
one  nand  and  taking  Itack  more  largely  with  the 
other?  We  look  with  the  utmost  jealousy  upon 
any  further  enclosure  of  commons.  In  the  greater 
part  of  this  island,  exclusive  of  the  mountain  and 
moor  districts,  there  certainly  is  not  more  land 
remaining  in  a  state  of  natural  wildness  than  is 
desirable.  Those  who  would  make  England 
resemble  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  where 
even-  foot  of  "soil  is  hemmed  in  by  fences,  and 
covered  over  with  the  traces  of  human  labour, 
should  remember  that  where  this  is  done,  it  is 
done  for  the  use  and  lienefit,  not  of  the  rich,  bnt 
of  the  poor;  and  that  in  the  countries  where  there 
remain  no  commons,  the  rich  have  no  parks.  The 
common  is  the  peasant's  |»rk.  Even-  argument 
for  ploughing  it  up  to  raise  more  produce  applies 
a  fortiori  to  the  park,  which  is  generally  far  more 
fertile.  The  effect  of  either,  when  done  in  the 
manner  proposed,  is  only  to  make  the  poor  more 
numerous,  not  lietter  off.  But  what  ought  to  be 
said  when,  as  so  often  happens,  the  common  is 
taken  from  the  poor,  that  the  whole  or  great  part 
of  it  may  lie  added  to  the  enclosed  pleasure-domain 
of  the  rich?  Is  the  miserable  compensation,  and 
though  miserable  not  alwavs  granted,  of  a  small 
scrap  of  the  land  to  each  of  the  cottagers  who  hail 
a  goose  on  the  common,  anv  equivalent  to  the 
poor  generally,  to  the  lovers  of  nature,  or  to  future 
generations,  for  this  legalised  spoliation  ? ' 

Acting  ujton  the  principles  expressed  in  this  ex- 
tract, the  legislature  in  the  19th  century  has  regu- 
lated enclosures  with  reference  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  righto'of  the 
lonl  of  the  manor  and  of  the  commoners,  lies t rain ts 
have  been  placed  on  the  enclosure  of  commons  in  or 
near  towns,  anil  provision  has  been  mode  for  laying 
them  out  and  maintaining  them  ns  places  of  recrea- 
tion. Near  I«ondon  es|iecially,  many  commons 
have  thus  been  secured  to  the  public.  See  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  Our  Common  Land  (1878);  Elton, 
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The  Law  of  Common*;  Common*  and  Common 
Field*  .( 188j ) ;  and  works  by  Scrutton,  Chambers, 
Cooke,  Hall,  Williams,  Shaw-Lefevre  (1894),  and 


Sir  R.  Hunter  (1897). 


Lord  Turing's  act 
1893. 


unlawful  enclosures  was  passed  in 

In  the  United  States  'common  in  one  sense 
signifies  the  common  or  general  fields  set  apart  as 
pasture-land  at  the  foundation  of  towns  or  villages ; 
the  idea  of  such  common  fields  may  probably  have 
beeu  suggested  by  those  of  semi-feudal  England. 
Common  fields  also  existed  in  the  villages  of 
French  and  Spanish  settlers.  The  title  to  these 
IhimI-h  was  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  by  act  of 
congress.  Unappropriated  lands  in  Virginia  have 
similarly  been  confirmed  as  common  lands  by 
statute,  and  the  constitution  of  Illinois  sets  apart 
certain  lands  as  commons.  Unless  the  statute 
expressly  forbids,  commons  in  this  sense  may  be 
divided  at  the  instance  of  individuals  interested, 
if  they  think  lit  to  take  legal  proceedings  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  other  sense,  the  term  'common' 
is  applied  to  a  public  park  which  may  belong  to 
the  municipality  or  to  the  nation  e.g.  the  Yellow- 
stone Park — respecting  which  no  individual  or  indi- 
viduals can  claim  a  division.  Such  parks  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  authorities.  As  applied 
to  a  school,  the  epithet  '  common '  means  public, 
supported  by  taxation,  and  open  to  all  children  of 
a  certain  age.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  studies  of 
the  school. 

Common  Sense,  The  Philosophy  of.  There 
are  certain  beliefs  that  have  been  current  among 
men  in  all  ages,  which  by  some  philosophers  have 
been  declared  to  be  groundless  illusions.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  belief  in  an 
external,  material  world,  independent  of  any  mind 
to  perceive  it.  Berkeley's  doctrine  (see  Berkeley  ) 
seemed  to  his  contemporaries  to  contradict  this 
belief,  and  atlirm  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
material  world ;  and  Hume,  carrying  the  same 
principle*  to  their  full  length,  disintegrated  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  left  nothing  in  nature  but 
isolated  ideas  and  impressions. 

A  dead -lock  in  philosophy  was  the  result  of  these 
doctrines  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  ;  and  the  solution 
offered  by  Kcid  consisted  in  Netting  up  common 
sense  as  an  arbiter  from  which  there  could  lie  no 
appeal — that  is  to  say,  the  universally  admitted 
impressions  of  mankind  were  to  Is;  taken  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  fact  of  things  without  any  further 
scrutiny.  It  is  onlv  the  same  view  otherwise 
expressed,  when  it  is  ileclared  by  other  philosophers 
that  the  deliverance  of  consciousness  must  Ikj  pre- 
sumed true.  According  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in 
the  most  elaliorato  vindication  of  the 


philosophy  that  has  ever  been  produced  (in  his 
edition  of  Reid's  works),  consciousness  assures  us 
that,  in  perception,  we  are  immediately  cognisant 
of  an  external  and  extended  non-ego  (not  self); 
ami  that  the  testimony  of  consciousness  must  lie 
viewed  as  entitled  to  prompt  and  unconditional 
assent. 

The  conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning  is  disputed 
by  manv,  who  say  that  it  is  an  abnegation  of  the 
tasks  of  philosophy,  and  may  establish  mere  pre- 
judice* as  dictates  of  consciousness.  Consciousness 
(q.v.)  is  a  very  wide  word,  comprising  indeed  every- 
thing that  we  call  mind.  Suppose,  it  is  argued,  we 
were  to  maintain  that  the  veracity  of  each  one's 
memory  was  beyond  all  question  or  dispute,  it 
would  be  apparent  at  once  how  the  case  really 
stands.  But  there  must  lie  a  standard  truth.  Ex- 
perience is  the  criterion  how  far  the  memory  is  to  be 
trusted  ;  and  possibly  the  same  may  he  tnte  of  the 
larger  fact  named  consciousness.  See  Philosophy, 
Psychology. 

The  trutlis  of  common  sense,  assumed  to  lie 
those  of  consciousness,  are  such  as  these:  the 


laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded 
Middle ;  the  axioms  of  Mathematics ;  the  law 
of  Causality  (o.v.);  the  doctrine  of  an  innate 
moral  sense  (see  article  ETHICS);  the  doctrine  of 
man's  Moral  Liberty  (see  Free-will);  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world  independent  of  every 
percipient  mind.  Some  of  these  truths,  which 
however  by  no  means  stand  all  on  the  same 
footing,  are  termed  Intuitions,  Intuitive  Cognitions, 
Instincts,  Feelings.  Beliefs,  Principles,  Ultimate  or 
Primordial  Elements,  Truths  a  priori.  Kant's 
mission  was  to  investigate  the  origin  of  such 
of  those  truths  as  might  be  accounted  a  priori  ;  see 
Kant,  A  Pkioki.  The  philosophy  of  common 
sense,  as  promulgated  by  Beid,  bore  reference  esjie- 
cially  to  the  denial  by  Berkeley  of  the  received 
view"  of  the  material  world  ;  see  Perception. 

Commonly.  See  Commons  and  Enclosures. 

Commonwealth  (practically,  a  translation  of 
Lat.  rcspttblica,  'republic')  is  used  in  a  sjiecial 
sense  for  the  form  of  government  established  in 
England  after  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  in  January 
1649.  Usually  the  Commonwealth  is  held  to 
extend  till  the  Restoration  in  1660;  and  in  the 
Calendar  of  Mate  Papers  this  is  the  usage  of  the 
word.  But  the  Commonwealth  is  sometimes 
limited  to  the  period  1649-53,  ending  with  the 
establishment  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate.  See 
Cromwell,  England.  Several  states  of  the 
American  Union  (as  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia)  are  officially  called  commonwealths. 

Commune  is  the  unit  or  lowest  division  in  the 
administration  of  France,  corresponding  in  the 
rural  districts  to  the  English  parish  or  township, 
and  in  towns  to  the  English  municipality.  In 
France  there  are  alsiul  30,000  communes,  with  a 
considerable  measure  of  self-government,  with  the 
power  of  holding  projierty,  &c.  Each  commune  has 
a  council  elected!  by  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
council  is  presided  over  by  a  ma  ire  and  one  or  mi/re 
adjoints  or  assistants.  In  the  larger  communes  the 
■ma ire  is  selected  by  the  central  government  out 
of  the  members  of  the  council ;  in  others  he  is 
appointed  by  the  prefect  of  the  department.  The 
central  government  through  its  officials  exercises 
generally  a  very  large  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
commune.  For  the  Russian  commune,  see  MlR, 
and  Russia. 

The  rising  of  the  commune  of  Paris  in  1871  should 
not  lie  confounded  with  Communism  (q.v.).  It  was 
a  revolutionary  assertion  of  the  autonomy  of  Paris, 
that  is,  of  the  right  of  self-government  through  its 
commune  or  munici]iality.  The  theory  of  the 
rising  was  that  every  commune  should  have  a  real 
autonomy,  the  central  government  being  merely 
a  federation  of  communes.  The  movement  was 
based  on  discontent  at  Paris,  where  the  people 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  arms  after  the 
by  the  Genitalis.    The  rising  began  on  the 

suppressed  ten 
ghting  lietween 

the  forces  of  the  commune  ami  a  large  army  of 
the  central  government ;  6500  Communists  having 
fallen  during  20-30th  May,  and  38,578  been  taken 

iirisoners.  See  FRANCE ;  and  see  histories  of  the 
iViris  commune  by  Lhwagaruy  (trans.  IS86)  and 
Thomas  March  ( IS9fi). 

Communion  signifies,  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, that  relation,  involving  mutual  claims  and 
duties,  in  which  those  stand  who  are  united  by 
uniformity  of  belief  in  one  religious  body  or  church. 
To  exclude  from  this  relation  and  its  involved 
rights  is  to  excommunicate.  The  most  visible 
symbol  of  this  relation  lieingthe  partaking  together 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  rite  is  often  called  the 
Communion.  See  Lord's  Supper.  Prayer  hook, 
Liturgy  ;  and  for  Communion  Table,  see  Altar. 


*iei 


18ui  March  1871,  and  was  only 
weeks  later  after  long  and  bloody 
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Communism  is  a  system  of  society  in  which 
common  property  in  the  recognised  form.  In  later 
times  it  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  or  remedy  the 
evil*  arising  out  of  the  inequalities  of  private  pro- 
perty by  holding  property  in  common.  But  in 
primitive  societies,  in  the  hunting  and  pastoral 
■stages  of  civilisation,  communism  was  universal. 
It  was  only  when  the  transition  was  made  to  a 
settled  life  "and  to  agriculture  that  private  owner- 
ship in  land  l>egan  to  appear,  and  even  then  it  was 
slowly  introduced.  I*ong  after  the  private  use  of 
land  liad  lieen  established,  the  common  ownership 
of  it  by  the  tril>o  or  clan  was  still  recognised  and 
enforced,  and  the  arable  land  of  the  community  was 
subject  to  periodical  redistribution  with  the  view 
to  cultivation.  Survivals  of  this  system  still  exist 
in  various  countries  of  the  world,  notably  in  Itussia 
under  the  Mir. 

In  the  ancient  world  a  partial  communism  pre- 
vailed in  Crete  and  Sparta.  Towards  the  decline 
of  I  i  recce  more  systematic  singulations  and  experi- 
ments in  communism  appeared.  The  most  eminent 
example  of  the  former  was  the  republic  of  Plato,  in 
which  a  community  of  goods  and  also  of  wives  was 
taught,  as  the  form  of  society  among  the  ruling 
and  military  class.  These  were  to  be  supported  by 
the  industrial  classes,  whose  form  of  life  is  not 
indicated.  In  Palestine,  alsmt  the  Christian  era, 
the  Essence  were  a  society  of  recluses  with  celibacy 
and  the  community  of  goods. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  community  of 
goods  is  that  of  the  early  Christians  at  .Jerusalem, 
recorded  in  Acts,  iv.  32.  Under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  the  rigorous  and  often  merciless  ideas 
and  rights*  of  private  property  developed  in  the 
ancient  world,  especially  among  the  Romans,  were 
greatly  modified.  Denunciations  of  wealth  tending 
to  communism  are  not  infrequent  in  the  church 
fathers.  Not  to  mention  the  corporate  property  of 
the  church  itself,  which  in  medieval  times  embraced 
about  one-third  of  the  land  in  the  countries  where 
it  was  established,  manv  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tions were  based  on  the  community  of  goods. 
During  the  middle  ages,  sects  holding  the  com- 
munity both  of  gissls  and  women  appeared,  like 
the  sect  of  the  C.iovannali  in  Corsica. 

At  times  of  si>cial  and  spiritual  change  or  fer- 
mentation communistic  ideas  usually  grow  up  with 
s|>ecial  vigour.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  Refor- 
mation, when  the  anabaptists  Miinzcr  and  Bock- 
holt  set  up  communism  in  Germany,  and  similar 
notions  had  a  wide  diffusion  in  other  countries 
(see  Anabaptists).  The  most  eminent  literarv 
form  of  it,  combined  with  the  noblest  humani- 
tarian ideals  and  practical  suggestions  for  reform, 
which  even  yet  have  not  Iwen  realised,  was  the 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ( 1510).  In  that  great 
work,  besides  the  institution  of  common  projierty, 
we  have  the  most  advanced  views  on  toleration, 
universal  education,  a  mild  criminal  code,  sanita- 
tion, and  a  working-day  of  six  hours.  Cam- 
panula's Citt'tas  Soiut  (16*23)  has  a  similar  com- 
munity of  goods  under  the  desjsrtic  rule  of  the 
wise  men,  with  a  working-day  of  four  hours. 

At  the  discovery  of  America  the  S|»ani«h  con- 
querors found  a  system  of  agricultural  communism 
under  a  central  despotism  both  in  Mexico  and  l'eru. 
Like  the  partial  communism  of  Crete  and  Sparta  it 
may  have  been  a  survival  or  continuation  of  the 
primitive  communism.  In  the  earliest  English 
settlements  in  America,  both  Virginia  and  New 
England,  a  system  of  common  prtq>erly  was 
attempted,  but* soon  atxindoned.  During  the  fer- 
mentation which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
French  Revolution  communistic  ideas  again 
emerged  in  the  writings  of  Morellv  and  Mahly. 
They  are  also  found  vaguely  expressed  in  the 
workB  of  Rousseau,  and  through  him  they  to  some 


degree  affected  the  principles  of  Robespierre  and  St 
Just ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  Revolution 
was  to  consolidate  individual  righto  and  private 
projwrty.  The  conspiracy  of  Batsmf  was  intended 
to  establish  a  systematic  communism  bv  revolution. 

Socialism  is  a  vague  phenomenon  which  must  not 
be  identified  with  communism.  Yet  the  movement 
is  largely  coloured  with  communistic  conceptions, 
and  in  some  of  its  schools  a  thoroughgoing  com- 
munism is  taught  with  lax  notions  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes.  In  the  anarchist,  as  also  in  the 
Marx  school  to  a  considerable  degree,  socialism  takes 
the  form  of  a  systematic  community  of  property, 
associated  with  vague  theories  of  the  emancipation 
of  women  (see  Socialism  ).  Different  lioth  from 
socialism  and  this  aggressive  communism  are  the 
communistic  societies  still  existing  in  the  United 
States.  The  latter  are  simply  quiet  efforts  to 
realise  for  their  memliers  a  happier  state  of  things 
by  community  of  property,  but  without  a  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  and  remote  from  the  main 
current  ot  modern  social  development.  See  Brook 
Farm,  Perfectionists,  Shakers  ;  Nordhoffa 
Cinnmuiuxtir  Societies  of  the  United  States  ( 1 875 ) : 
nnd  for  the  rising  of  the  so-called  Communists  at 
Paris  in  1871,  winch  was  a  political  and  not  an 
economical  movement,  see  CoMMt'NK. 

Commutation.   See  Tithk,  Pensions. 

Commutator,  nu  apparatus  attached  to  many 
electric  machines  for  reversing  the  currents.  See 
Electricity. 

Comne'nnft,  the  name  of  a  family,  originally 
Italian,  of  which  many  memliers  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  1057  to  1204, 
and  that  of  Trcbizond  from  1204  to  1461.  See 
Byzantine  Empire,  Trebizoxd,  Alexius,  Isaac. 
—Anna  COMNENA  (q.v.),  who  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century,  was  a  high  literary  as 
well  as  historical  celebrity.— David  Comxenis, 
the  last  representative  ot  the  inqierial  race  in 
Trebi/otid,  was  executed  at  Adrianople  in  1462, 
with  all  his  family,  by  command  of  Mohammed  II. 
The  attempt  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  from  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  settled  in 
Corsica  is  not  supj.»orted  by  valid  evidence. 

Como,  a  city  of  Loinlw.nl  v,  Northern  Italy, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  30  miles  N.  of  Milan  by  rail.  It 
lies  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  clad  with 
luxuriant  gardens,  olive  plantations,  and  orange 
groves,  with  here  and  there  an  old  ruin  cropping 
out.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  flanked 
■  with  towers,  the  gateways  by  which  the  walls  are 
j  pierced  lieing  line  specimens  of  medieval  military 
architecture.  Among  the  principal  buildings  of 
Como  are  the  cathedral  ( 1390-1732),  and  the  town- 
hall,  built  of  marble,  dating  from  the  Wginning  of 
the  13th  century.  The  chief  articles  of  manu- 
facture are  silk,  satin,  gloves,  and  soap.  By  means 
of  its  port,  Como  carries  on  extensive  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  district  with  Switzerland.  Pop.  with 
suburbs  ( I8H3)  32.600.  Como,  the  ancient  Comvm, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Csecilius  Statius,  the  two 
Plinys,  of  several  |>opes,  and  of  the  physicist  Volta. 
In  1107  it  l>egnn  to  war  with  Milan,  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  was  utterly  destroyed  bv  its 
antagonist.  As  an  important  headquarters  of  the 
(ihihelline  party,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1158  by 
Frederick  Barltarossa,  and  remained  a  republic  for 
two  centuries,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  th© 
Viscontis,  its  history  since  that  time  being  bound 
up  with  that  of  Milan. 

Como.  Lake  OF  (Ital.  Lago  di  Como,  or  // 
lAtrii),  ancient  Loriiis  I.aeun),  a  sheet  of  water,  in 
Northern  Italy,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Bernine 
All*.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  river  Adda,  which 
enters  it  at  its  north,  and  issues  at  its  south-eastern 
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extremity.  The  total  length  of  the  lake  from  Como 
to  Riva  is  about  30  mile*.  Fifteen  miles  from  its 
northern  extremity,  the  promontory  of  Bellaggio 
divide*  it  into  two  branches,  the  shorter  of  which  is 
called  the  Lago  di  Ijceco.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
the  lake  is  2.j  miles,  but  throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  its  length  it  is  much  less.  It  is  663  feet 
above  sea-level,  has  a  mean  depth  of  870  feet, 
and  is  1352  feet  deep  at  the  deepest  part.  The 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  thesalunrity 
of  the  climate  have  made  the  Lake  of  Como  the 
most  celebrated  and  most  resorted  to  in  Italy,  its 
shores  being  everywhere  studded  with  noble  villas. 
See  Lund,  Coma  ami  the  JtaJian  Lukes  ( 1887). 

Comorill',  Cape  (Kumiiri),  the  most  southerly 
extremity  of  the  jieninsiila  of  India,  being,  in  fact, 
a  sandy  accretion  to  the  termination  of  the  Western 
Chats.  The  low  headland  is  in  the  state  of  Travan- 
core,  and  its  lat.  and  long,  are  8*4'  20"  N.,  and 
77"  35  35*  E. 

Co  moro  Isles,  a  group  of  four  islands  belong- 
ing to  France,  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  l>e- 
tween  Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  islands,  which 
are  of  volcanic  origin,  are  mountainous,  and  have 
an  extremely  fertile  soil,  are  called  Angaxiya  or 
Great  Comoro,  Anjouan  or  Johanna,  Mohilla,  and 
Mayotto.  Great  Comoro  is  35  miles  long,  and  has 
a  population  of  35,000;  its  highest  point  is  8500 
feet.  Johanna,  next  in  size,  with  12,000  inhabit- 
ant*, has  a  British  consul  and  a  British  coaling 
station.  Mohilla,  the  smallest,  is  15  miles  long, 
and  has  6000  inhabitants.  These  became  Frencli 
iu  1886.  Mayotta  or  Mayotte,  21  miles  long,  and 
with  a  pop.  (1885)  of  10,049,  lias  been  a  trench 
possession  since  1841.  At  the  capital,  Dsaudsi 
or  Nzaondzi,  are  government  buildings,  a  few 
hundred  French  soldiers,  and  numerous  officials. 
The  annual  imports  and  exports  of  the  island  have 
each  a  value  of  over  2,000,000  francs.  In  all  the 
islands  the  blood  of  the  natives  is  partially  A  rah, 
(tartially  Malagasy ;  the  Sakalavas  having  occupied 
part  of  Mayotte  after  the  conquest  of  Madagascar 
by  the  Hovas.    Sec  Madagascar. 

Company,  although  it  mnv  he  applied  to  every 
kind  of  |>artiiership,  is  generally  use»l  in  connection 
with  the  law  of  joint-stock  companies.  These  differ 
from  the  ordinary  Partnership  (q.v.)  chielly  in 
the  fact  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  being 
transferable,  generally  apart  from  the  consent  of 
the  remaining  partners,  although  power  is  often 
reserved  to  object  to  a  transferee;  and  also  in 
the  fact  that  full  powers  of  management  are 
devolved  on  directors  and  other  ollicials  to  the 
exclusion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  share- 
holders. An  unincorporated  joint  stock  company 
at  common  law,  such  for  instance  as  the  famous 
Carron  Iron  Company,  is  really  a  partnership  in 
many  respect*,  its  partners  ls> nig  liable  without 
limit  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  I'nder  the 
Letters  Patent  Act,  1837.  however,"  it  may  obtain 
several  privilege*  of  incorporation. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  more  thau  ten  persons  to 
carry  on  a  joint  stock  banking  company  at  com 
mon  law,  nor  for  untie  than  twenty  persons  to 
carry  on  any  other  kind  of  joint-stock  company 
at  common  law  :  all  such  concerns  must  register 
under  the  Companies  Acts.  l'nincnr]>orat<*d  coin- 
}ianies  may  lie  made  bankrupt  and  wound  up  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  sequestration,  but  it  is  also 
eom|>etent  by  a  liquidation  petition  to  apply  to 
them  the  usual  machinery  for  recovering  the  con- 
tributions due  by  memlters  of  registered  companies, 
and  adjusting  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  con- 
tribuUiries  inter  sc.  Of  course,  the  constitution 
of  such  common  law  companies  varies  indefinitely 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  under  which 
they  act.    There  is  also  in  existence  a  large  class 


of  companies  created  by  royal  charter,  which  liave 
a  legal  corporate  existence  apart  from  their  in- 
dividual members,  and  a  perpetual  succession  and 
a  common  seal.  In  such  cases  the  charter  defines, 
more  or  less  clearly,  the  objects  and  the  powers 
of  the  corporation  and  the  mode  of  management, 
but  the  majority  of  members  have  within  these 
limits  considerable  powers  of  framing  bylaws. 
Where  the  charter  is  silent  on  the  subject  there 
is  no  direct  liability  of  the  members  to  the  public 
at  all,  and  their  liability  is  limited  to  the  un|*aid 
balance  of  their  shares.  Hut  the  crown  was  em- 
powered by  statute  to  express  in  such  charters 
that  the  liability  of  memlters  is  unlimited  ;  and 
such  until  (882  was  the  position  of  most  of  the  large 
Scottish  banks.  The  royal  power  to  create  corpora- 
tions by  charter  was  in  certain  cases  delegated  to 
burghs  in  Scotland,  who  exercised  it  by  granting 
seals  of  cause.  Of  course,  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
visions even  of  a  royal  charter  may  be  questioned 
in  a  court  of  law. 

Still  another  class  of  companies  consists  of  those 
incorporated  by  act  of  parliament.  Here  no  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  to  the  act  of  an  all-powerful 
legislature.  Such  statutes,  liesides  conferring  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  incoritorntion,  generally  give 
further*  parliamentary  powers  required  for  the 
particular  undertaking— e.g.  a  right  to  levy  tolls. 
All  such  particular  statutes,  which  can  lie  obtained 
only  on  giving  the  guarantees  required  by  the 
practice  of  parliament  in  private  bills,  are  all 
now  subject  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Com- 
panies Clauses  Acts  of  1845,  1803,  and  1800. 
These  general  acts  deal  not  only  with  such 
matters  as  the  issue  of  new  capital,  the  creation  of 
debenture  stock,  the  change  ot  name,  but  also  with 
the  general  administration  of  the  company,  tho 
|iowcrs  of  directors,  the  transference  anil  forfeiture 
of  shares,  &c.  Such  statutory  companies  may  also 
be  placed  in  liquidation  under  the  Companies  Act 
of  1862. 

The  great  mass  of  joint-stock  companies,  how- 
ever, in  this  country  owe  their  iucor]siration  not 
to  royal  charter  or  statute,  but  to  registration 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts,  which  began  in 
1855,  but  which  are  now  all  merged  in  the  great 
statute  of  1862,  supplemented  on  various  occasions 
down  to  1880.  As  a  general  rule  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1862  apply,  without  fresh  registration, 
to  the  companies  formed  and  registered  prior  to 
that  date.  The  new  procedure  is  that  any  seven 
people,  by  suliscribing  a  memorandum  of  association 
which  states  the  name,  place  of  business,  and 
general  objects,  and  delivering  it  to  the  registrar 
( there  is  a  separate  registrar  for  England,  Scot- 
laud,  and  Ireland  ),  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  incor- 
poration with  or  without  limited  liability.  Tho 
great  majority  of  these  companies  have  been 
limited  by  shares — viz.  the  shareholders  are  liable 
only  for  the  amount  uncnlled  upon  their  share--*. 
Hut  cases  of  unlimited  liability  are  not  uncommon, 
and  both  banks  and  insurance  companies  have 
frequently  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  'by  registration;  in  the  case  of  banks, 
the  liability  remaining  unlimited  as  regards  the 
note  issue,  while  the  liability  of  shareholders  for 
other  obligations  of  the  liauk  is  restricted  in  the 
usual  way.  An  insurance  company  require*  to 
make  a  dejmsit  of  £20,000  In-fore  registration.  It 
is  sufficient  if  each  of  the  seven  suhseriliers  of  the 
memorandum  of  association  suliscribesfor  one  share. 
Coui|»anies  not  formed  for  commercial  profit  may 
be  registered  by  license  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade. 
After  the  memorandum  come  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, which  in  most  cases  arc,  slightly  modified, 
one  of  the  scto  of  model  regulations  known  as 
Schedule  A  and  B  of  the  statute.  The  general 
effect  of  registration  is  to  make  the  applicants  and 
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other  members  a  corporate  body  with  perpetual 
succession,  a  common  seal,  power  to  hold  lands 
without  intervention  of  trustees,  and  a  liability  of 
members  for  the  time  to  pay  calls  on  the  shares, 
and  a  liability  of  all  members,  past  and  present,  to 
contribute  the  amount  of  the  uncalled  capital  in 
the  event  of  a  liquidation,  excluding  such  memliers 
as  have  lieen  a  year  out  of  the  concern  before  the 
winding  up  commences.  Past  members  only  con- 
tribute if  present  memliers  cannot  make  up  the 
deficiency.  Hence  the  lists  A  and  B  of  con  tribu  tori  es 
so  unpleasantly  known  in  the  mercantile  world. 
Contnbutories  cannot  'set  oti"  or  deduct  from  their 
liability  debts  due  to  them  by  the  company.  Hut 
the  constitution,  so  defined  by  the  memorandum 
and  articles  of  association,  is 'elastic.  By  special 
resolution  of  the  shareholders  -  i.e.  a  resolution 
passed  by  three-fourths  and  afterwards  confirmed, 
which  is  also  registered — capital  mav  be  increased, 
the  amount  of  shares  altered,  the  liability  of  directors 
made  unlimited.  With  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  company  may  even  change  its  name. 

It  is  common  to  reserve  to  the  directors  power 
to  object  to  a  transferee  of  shares,  but  where  this  is 
not  done,  the  directors  are  powerless  to  prevent  the 
common  practice  of  transferring  shares  to  persons 
of  no  means  just  liefore  a  liquidation  arrives,  at 
least  where  such  transfer  is  out  and  out.  After 
liquidation  no  change  can  lie  made  on  the  register 
of  shareholders,  which  decides  the  liabilities  of 
parties.  Mistaken  entries,  however,  may  Ins  recti- 
fied by  petition  to  the  court,  even  after  liquidation, 
but  it  is  then  too  late  to  raise  an  action  to  set  aside 
a  contract  to  take  shares  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
or  misrepresentation.  The  liquidation  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  ( 1878  82)  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  Scotland,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  England,  notice  of  trust*  was  taken  in  the 
registers  of  companies,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  trustees  and  executors  who  were  so  entered 
from  lieing  held  personally  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  calls  made.  The  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  register  of  mortgages  is  a  useful  provision, 
and  every  shareholder  is  entitled  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  annual  accounts  and  of  any  s|>ecial  resolu- 
tions passed.  General  meetings  must  lie  held  at 
least  once  a  year.  The  Board  of  Trade  have 
power  to  order  a  systematic  insjwetion  of  the 
books  and  accounts  of  a  company,  if  they  arc 
asked  to  do  so  by  one-fifth  of  the  shareholders. 
The  strongest  security  reserved  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  company  for  payment  of  calls  is  the 
stringent  power  of  forfeiture  which  is  often  exer- 
cised with  unfairness  and  severity. 

I' pon  the  whole  the  statute  of  184)2  has  Itcen 
beneficial  in  the  development  of  trade ;  but  it 
has  also  produced  a  great  mniss  of  dishonest  specu- 
lation, with  which  the  common-law  doctrines  of 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  have  not  been  adequate 
to  deal.  The  law  will  shortly  lie  amended  no  as 
to  take  further  securities  for  the  sulistantial  char- 
acter of  business  and  for  the  punishment  of  dis- 
honesty.  For  further  information  on  this  subject, 
see  Liquidation.  Als*  see  Corporation,  Guild, 
Livery,  and  Railways. 

Company,  in  Military  Organisation,  is  that 
part  of  a  Battalion  (q.v.)  winch  constitutes  a 
captain's  command,  in  the  British  service  there 
are  8  companies  in  an  infantry  battalion  on  the 
war  establishment,  each  consisting  of  3  officers 
—Captain  (q.v.),  lieutenant,  and  sub-lieutenant — 
5  sergeants,  2  drummers  and  buglers,  5  corporals, 
108  privates,  and  1  driver  with  2  horses  lor  the 
company  general  service  wagon.  The  men  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps  are  also  grouped  in  similar 
companies  (see  Commissariat).  The  company  is 
both  a  tactical  and  administrative  unit,  and  is 
divided  into  two  subdivision  of  two  sections  each. 


Each  company  has  it«  own  arm  and  accoutrement 
chests,  and  keeps  its  own  hooks. 

In  the  Engineers  the  field  company  is  commanded 
by  a  major,  with  a  captain  and  4  lieutenants 
under  him,  and  a  surgeon,  all  mounted.  It  also 
lias  2  sergeant**,  1  artificer,  1  trumpeter,  and  28 
drivers,  who  are  mounted,  and  154  dismounted  non- 
commissioned ollicers  and  men.  In  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment a  captain  s  command  is  a  Troop  (q.v.);  but 
the  corresponding  artillery  nnit  is  a  Battery  (q.v.). 
In  the  United  States  service  an  infantry  battalion 
consists  of  2  or  more  companies,  each  officered  by 
a  captain,  a  first  and  a  second  lieutenant,  5  ser- 
geants, and  4  corporals.  On  a  war  footing  a  full 
company  of  infantry  consists  of  101  officers  and 
men  ;  in  time  of  peace  of  3  commissioned  officers 
and  54  men.  Iu  the  German  army  a  company 
comprises  249  combatants  and  3  non-combatants, 
under  a  captain,  who  is  a  mounted  officer,  and  3 
subalterns.  There  are  4  such  companies  in  each 
battalion.  The  French,  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
Italian  companies  are  similar  in  strength  to  the 
German.    See  also  Bkarkr  Company. 

Company,  of  a  ship,  is  considered  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  persons  engaged  on  board,  and 
paid  for  specific  duties— exclusive,  therefore,  of 
troops  and  passengers,  but  including  naval  officers 
as  well  as  crew.    See  CREW. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  as  distinguished 
from  special  anatomy  (see  Anatomy  ),  is  the  science 
which  examines  and  comiiares  the  structure  of  two 
or  more  different  kinds  or  animal,  so  as  to  discover 
their  points  of  resemblance  and  unlikeness  ;  and  as 
such  it  is  a  most  important  department  of  the  science 
of  Biologv  (q.v.;  see  also  CuviER).  In  this  work 
the  articfes  in  the  various  groups  of  animals  (see 
Bird,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  &c)  deal  with  the 
resembling  and  contrasted  features  of  these  groups. 
'  Comparative '  is  used  in  an  analogous  sense  in 
connection  with  philology  and  physiology. 

Compare tti,  Domenico.  philologist,  was  born 
27th  June  1835  at  Rome.  He  studied  the  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics,  next  held  a  post  in  a 


ibrary,  and  in  1N5H  was  apiiointed  to  the  chair  of 
jireek  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  which  he  exchanged 
a  few  years  later  for  the  same  chair  in  the  Instituto 
di  Studii  Superior!  at  Florence.  His  studies  bore 
fruit  in  frequent  articles  in  the  learned  journals, 
and  in  a  series  of  learned  works,  among  them  one 
on  Greek  dialects  in  South  Italy  (1866),  on  Virgil 
the  Magician  (1872;  trans.  1895),  and  on  Homer 
and  Pisutratus  (1881).  With  D'Ancona  he  edited 
the  Canti  t  Racconti  del  Popolo  Italiano  (1870-90), 
and  he  settled  in  Roma  To  English  folklorists  his 
name  is  known  from  his  lietearchee  concerning  the 
Book  ofSindibad  (Folklore  Society,  1882). 

Compartment,  a  term  in  use  in  the  Heraldry 
of  Scotland,  applied  generally  to  the  panel  or  other 
ornamental  work  placed  below  a  shield  on  which 
the  supporters  stand,  with  which  is  sometimes 
intertwined  the  eseml  in  which  the  motto,  or  a 
second  motto,  is  placed.  Great  latitude  is  allowed 
as  to  its  form. 

Compass,  Mariner's,  is  a  magnetic  instru- 
ment used  by  mariners  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  ship  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  north  and 
south  line,  or,  in  other  words,  to  give  the  azimuth 
of  the  ship  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
That  the  mariner  mav  know  his  direction  with 
respect  to  the  geographical  meridian,  he  must  know 
the  angle  between  the  magnetic  and  geographical 
meridians  (see  Declination),  and  as  this  angle  is 
different  in  different  years  and  at  different  places 
on  the  surface  of  the  glolie,  the  mariner  must  be 
able  at  any  time  to  determine  his  position,  when 
his  charts' will  give  him  the  necessary  data  to 
supplement  his  compass  reading. 
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The  directive  projterty  of  the  magnet  seems  to 
have  been  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  12th  century. 
It  appears,  however,  on  very  good  nutliority  that 
it  »an  known  in  China  ami  throughout  the  East 
generally  at  a  verv  remote  period.  The  Chinese 
annals  assign  its  ifiscovcry  to  the  year  2634  B.C., 
when  they  «ay  an  instrument  for  indicating  the 
Mouth  wai  constructed  hy  the  Emperor  Ho  ang-ti. 
The  earliest  reference  to  the  making  of  magnet*  is 
in  a  Chinese  dictionary  of  121  A.  I).,  where  lodestone 
is  defined  as  'a  stone  with  which  an  attraction  can 
he  given  to  the  needle  ; '  hut  this  property  of  the 
lodestone  could  not  fail  to  have  lieen  observed  at  a 
very  much  earlier  time.  At  first  the 
Chinese  would  appear  to  have  used  the 
compass  exclusively  for  guidance  in 
travelling  by  land,  and  we  near  of  their 
lifting  it  by  sea  only  somewhere  about 
300  A.D.  According  to  one  account,  a 
knowledge  of  the  compass  was  brought 
to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo  on  his  return 
from  his  travels  in  Cathay  :  but  as  against 
this,  the  late  Mr  William  Chappell,  in  a 
letter  to  Mature  (June  15,  \XA\),  pro- 
duced evidence  to  show  that  we  owe  the 
apjiearance  of  the  compass  in  Europe  in 
the  12th  century  to  independent  discovery, 
and  not  to  importation  from  China. 

The  ordinary  mariner's  compass  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  The  needle  is  a  magnet- 
ised strip  of  steel,  or  in  the  l>etter  com- 
passes a  number  of  thin  strips  magnetised 
-'■]'. irately  and  then  hound  together. 
This  is  balanced  so  its  to  swing  horizon- 
tally on  a  fine  pivot.  Fastened  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  needle  and  swinging 
with  it  is  a  circular  card  marked  with 
the  thirty-two  'points,'  and  having  the 
js»int  marked  N  immediately  over  the 
end  of  the  needle  that  is  attracted  to  the 
north.  The  pivot  on  which  the  needle 
swings  stands  up  from  the  bottom  of  a 
copper  bowl,  which  has  a  glass  covering 
to  protect  the  contents  from  wind  ana 
weather.  The  compass-bowl  is  made  of 
copper  (a  good- conductor  of  electricity)  in  order  to 
damp  the  vibrations  of  the  needle.  For  the  needle 
in  moving  induces  currents  of  electricity  in  the 


pass-bowl  is  sometimes  filled  with  spirit,  but  the 
additional  friction  of  the  liquid  interferes  with  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  needle.  The  bowl  is  supported 
in  Chubais  (o.v. )  so  as  to  remain  horizontal  in  all 
positions  of  the  ship.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
placed  in  the  binnacle,  situated  when  possible  in 
the  fore  and  aft  line,  and  having  provision  for  the 
placing  of  lamps  to  illuminate  the  compass-card  by 
night. 

The  compass-card  is  represented  in  fig.  1.  The 
four  cardinal  directions  or  '  jsiints '  are  marked 
N.  E.  S.  W.,  and  there  is  a  convenient  notation  for 
intermediate  points.    Thus  the  point  midway  be- 


copper  bowl,  the  electro-magnetic  forces  of  which 
tend  ( according  to  Lena's  Law )  to  oppose  the  motion 
producing  them.   For  the  same  purjwse  also  the  cotn- 


Fig.2. 

tween  N.  and  E.  is  called  NE.,  that  again  between 
N.  and  NE.  is  called  XNE.  (read  north -north -east), 
and  so  on.  The  remaining  sixteen  points,  such  as 
V.K.  (read  north  by  east),  are  named  on  a  plan 
which  will  be  readify  made  out  by  an  examination 
of  the  figure.  These  thirty-two  point-  arc  often 
further  subdivided  into  halves,  quarters,  and  even 
eighths,  and  then  we  have  N  jE.,  and  so  on.  When 
the  ship  lies  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  points 
to  the  north,  the  X.  point  on  the  card  is  directed 
towards  a  black  line,  called  the  luhlier's  line, 
marked  on  the  inside  of  the  compass  bowl.  Hoxing 
the  com]>ass  means  reading  off  from  memory  the 
thirty-two  points  in  order  going  round  either 
way. 

Modified  forms  of  the  compass  are  in  use  on  land 
by  surveyors  and  miners,  and  need  not  tie  further 
alluded  to  here. 

By  way  of  summarising  the  qualifications  of 
a  good  compass,  we  shall  descrilie  the  best  compass 
in  use — Sir  William  Thomson's,  patented  in  1876: 
A  thin  aluminium  ring  (fig.  2)  is  connected  by  silk 
threads  with  an  aluminium  boss,  which  rests  on  an 
aluminium  cup  having  a  centre  piece  of  sapphire 
poised  on  an  iridium  point  (fig.  3).  Instead  of  a 
single  needle  there  are  eight  thin  strips  of  steel 
fastened  to  the  silk  threads  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  thin  [taper  rim  liearing  the  points  is  divided  at 
interval*  so  that  the  contractions  and  expansions 
due  to  change  of  temperature  may  not  produce 
warping  of  the  aluminium.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment weighs  only  200  grains  or  bo,  and  thus  there 
is  very  little  tendency  to  ilatten  the  point  of  the 
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supporting  needle.  Hence  the  '  friction  error '  can 
be  mode  very  small— in  fiict,  if  it  is  found  that  a 
card  can  be  made  to  rest  even  half  a  degree  out  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  supporting  point  is 
rejected  for  a  sharper  one. 
The  weight,  such  as  it  is, 
lieing  mostly  in  the  rim, 
the  j>eriod  of  vibration  of 
the  card  is  long  ( 40  seconds, 
or  so ),  which  makes  the  card 
very  steady.  The  bowl  is 
saved  from  violent  oscilla- 
tion by  having  in  the  bottom 
a  quantity  of  castor-oil.  The 
gimbals  are  supis>rtcd  on 
Knife  edges,  and  their  being 
made  of  brass  wire-rope  dis- 

Senses  with  the  not  very 
limbic  india-rubber  pads 
otherwise  n»cd.  A  simple 
device  prevent*  the  card 
from  jumping  off  the  pivot 
when  heavy  guns  are  tired— 
...    „  a  matter  of"  some  importance 

in  an  engagement.    The  bin- 
nacle has  complete  provision 
for  stowing  away  the  magnets,  soft  iron  liars,  and 
spheres  used  to  counteract  the  magnetism  of  the 
iron  of  the  ship. 

Along  with  Thomson's  compass  is  supplied  a 
piece  of  apparatus  for  converting  it  into  an  azimuth 
compass,  which  is  a  compass  for  finding  the  angle 
subtended  at  the  observer's  eye  by  the  projections 
of  two  objects  on  the  horizontal  plane. 

For  the  earth's  action  on  a  magnetised  needle 
*us|M»tided  free  to  move  horizontally  and  vertically, 
sec  the  articles  Magnetism,  Declination'. 

The  groat  difficulty  connects!  with  the  use  «if 
the  compass  arises  from  the  disturbing  inlluence 
of  the  ship's  magnetism,  of  which  part  is  con- 
sidered permanent,  and  part— due  to  the  soft  iron 
— is  temporary,  and  varies  with  the  |Misition  of 
the  shin.  Various  methods  arc  in  use  to  regulate 
this  difficulty,  which  in  iron  vessels  is  some- 
times so  groat  as  to  make  an  ordinary  compass 
almost  useless.  The  principal  are  ( I )  counter- 
acting the  permanent  induced  magnetism  by  pro- 
jHsrly  placed  permanent  bar  magnet* ;  and  ('2) 
supplying  about  the  compass  soft  iron  masses  in 
such  a  way  that,  however  the  ship  turns,  the 
transient  induced  magnetism  on  the  left  of  the 
compass  shall  l>e  exactly  equivalent  to  tltat  on  the 
right.  Many  of  the  best  ships  carry  a  standard 
compass  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  iron  of 
the  ship,  especially  from  vertical  masses  like  iron 
masts  and  tunnels.  When  it  is  mentioned  that  an 
error  of  one  point  ( 1 1  J" )  in  steering  means  an  error 
of  alsmt  one  mile  in  five,  the  necessity  for  the 
various  precautions  will  Ik>  readily  recognised.  For 
details  on  this  subject,  see  the  Admiralty  Manual 
on  the  Ikviations  of  the  Compass,  and  the  references 
there  given. 

CompilSKCS  instruments  for  transferring  and 
marking  otf  distances,  or  for  drawing  circles,  &c. 
The  common  compasses  are  simply  two  rods  or 
'  h'gs  '  joined  together  at  one  end  t>y  a  pivot-joint, 
and  pointed  at  the  other ;  when  uwed  for  draw- 
ing circles,  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  h'gs  is 
replaced  by  a  pen  or  pencil.  Spring  dividers 
are  much  in  use  by  workmen  ;  in  these,  the  legs 
are  united  by  a  strong  steel  spring,  the  action 
of  which  is  to  stretch  them  open ;  but  half-way 
down,  a  screw  passing  Itetween  the  legs,  regulates 
by  means  of  a  nut,  the  degree  of  opening.  The 
value  of  these  depends  upon  the  permanency  with 
which  they  retain  any  degree  of  opening  given 
to  them,  pivot  compasses  being  liable  to  slip.  A 
more  delicate  variety  of  the  spring  dividers  is 


also  made  for  use  in  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing. 

1  Jean i  Compasses  consist  of  points  sliding  on  a 
long  bar,  to  which  thev  may  be  clamped  at  any 
distance  from  each  other.  They  are  used  for 
greater  openings  than  pivot  compasses  can  safely 
span,  and,  when  delicately  made,  for  more  accurate 
dividing.    See  GRADUATION. 

Proportional  Compasses  have  a  point  at  each  end 
of  each  leg  and  the  pivot  between,  thus  forming  a 
doulde  pair  of  compasses  optKisite  to  each  other, 
end  to  end.  The  pivot  is  a  clamping  screw  moving 
in  an  elongated  slit  in  the  legs,  by  means  of  which 
any  pro|s>rtion  between  the  ends  may  Is?  attained. 
Thev  are  usually  provided  with  scales  of  proportion-, 
for  fines,  solids,  cuIm>s.  and  circles.  They  are  very 
useful  in  making  reduced  or  enlarged  copies  of 
drawings,  esju'cially  mechanical  drawings. 

Triangular  Compasses  have  three  legs,  so  that 
the  jsiint-s  of  a  triangle  may  be  all  transferred  at 
once.    For  Calli|ier  Compasses,  see  CalLU'EIW. 

Compensation  is  used  in  l»oth  English  and 
Scottish  law  to  denote  the  claim  which  arises  to  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  land  which  is  taken  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  undertaking  under  statutory 
powers,  or  which  is  injuriously  affected  by  the 
execution  of  public  works.  The  question  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  arbitrat  ion,  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  and  the  award  is  final  as  to  the  amount 
of  damage.  The  claim  includes  such  matters  as 
loss  of  profits  from  shop,  interference  with  access 
anil  amenity,  nuisance  from  smoke,  &c.  Formerly, 
fifty  per  cent,  us^l  to  l>o  added  for  compulsory 
purchase,  but  latterly  awards  have  been  more 
moderate.  Compensation  is  also  the  name  given 
in  recent  statutes  to  the  right  of  an  outgoing  tenant 
in  respect  of  certain  classes  of  unexhausted  im- 
provements which  are  scheduled  to  the  acts.  See 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  The  word  is 
loosely  applied  to  any  claim  of  damages  arising 
in  respect  of  injury.  Thus  in  event  of  legisla- 
tion interfering  with  the  business  of  the  publicans 
(in  the  way  of  limitation  or  prohibition),  it  is 
strongly  affirmed  by  some,  and  as  strongly  denied 
by  others,  that  the  publicans  are  entitled  to  eom- 
(wnsation.  In  Scots  law  its  proper  meaning  is 
that  mutual  creditors  and  debtors  may  set  off 
one  debt  ngainst  another.  This  applies,  as  it 
diil  in  the  civil  law,  to  most  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions, but  in  order  that  one  debt  may  extinguish 
another,  so  as  to  stop  interest,  \c,  compensation 
must  ls>  pleaded.  Even  where  an  unliquidated 
claim  of  damages  is  opposed  to  an  ascertained  debt, 
time  will  l»o  given  to  constitute,  if  the  claims  arise 
under  the  same  contract. 

Compensation  of  Errors  in  Physics,  a 

method  of  neutralising  errors  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  by  introducing  others  into  the  e.\|>eriment 
or  oltservation,  of  an  op|s>sitc  nature,  and  equal  in 
amount.  The  compensation  pendulum  illustrates 
the  principle.    See  Pendulum. 

Compel itlon  ( I-at.,  'a  seeking  together ')  has. 
been  well  delined  by  l)r  Johnson  as  'the  act  of 
endeavouring  to  gain  what  another  endeavours  to 
pain  at  the  same  time.'  In  political  economy  it 
is  simply  the  form  taken  by  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence as  applied  to  industry.  Formerly,  prices  and 
generally  the  economic  relations  of  men  to  each 
other  were  regulated  by  custom  or  authority. 
The  growth  of  freedom  has  now  brought  it  alsiut 
that  these  relations  arc  determined  by  individual 
effort.  The  general  rule  is  that  each  man  must  be 
responsible  for  his  own  economic  well-ltcing.  The 
workman  brings  his  labour  to  the  market  and  get* 
what  he  can  for  it.  The  capitalist  engages  labour 
on  the  terms  most  favourable  to  himself,  and  sells 
his  produce  at  such  price  as  it  can  bring.  The 
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owner  of  land  generally  takes  the  highest  rent  he 
can  obtain.  In  short,  the  industrial  world  is  a 
world  of  conflicting  or  competing  interests. 

Aa  we  have  said,  this  system  of  competition  is 
an  outcome  of  modem  freedom,  and  the  rise 
of  it  may  be  historically  traced.  In  medieval 
times  the  relations  of  men  were  fixed  by  custom 
or  authority.  But  the  restraints  of  custom  and 
authority  were  felt  to  l>e  vexatious,  oppressive, 
and  injurious,  and  in  the  various  spheres  ot  human 
activity,  in  religion,  politics,  and  economics,  the 
free  individuality  of  men  sought  and  found  wider 
room  to  develop  itself.  This  great  movement  W^an 
with  the  revival  of  learning,  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  has 
lieen  continued  through  the  revolutions  of  the  | 
17th,  18th,  ami  19th  centuries.  In  the  industrial 
sphere  it  means  that  whereas  in  former  times  a 
man's  calling,  place  of  residence,  and  the  remunera- 
tion of  his  industry  were  fixed  for  him,  he  is  now 
at  liberty  to  decide  them  for  himself  an  lwst  he 
can.  Each  man  is  free  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
himself,  but  as  he  finds  numerous  individuals  who 
exercise  the  same  freedom  within  a  limited  field, 
there  arises  the  prevailing  system  of  competition. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  facts  will  deny  that 
the  system  of  free  competition  has  1>een  attended 
with  enormous  progress,  and  that  it  has  acted  as  a 
jMiwerful  stimulus  to  human  energy  and  the  spirit 
of  improvement.  But  the  development  of  the 
system  has  brought  with  it  most  important  limita- 
tions, some  of  which  may  l>e  noted.  While  such  a 
system  must  always  lie  limited  by  law  and  justice, 
and  the  necessities  of  political  union,  legislation 
has  l>een  obliged  to  provide  special  safeguards 
against  the  evils  of  competition,  notably  in  the 
English  Factory  Acts.  The  English  trades-unions 
are  an  attempt  to  regulate  competition  in  the 
interest  of  lalsmr.  Employers'  combinations  have 
a  like  object  in  the  interest  of  the  capitalist. 
In  America  especially  the  development  of  'trusts' 
tends  to  make  competition  a  dead  letter.  These 
trusts  are  combinations  of  capitalists  with  a  view  to 
regulating  prices.  The  protective  system  of  coun- 
tries like  France,  Germany,  and  the  I'nited  States 
is  intended  to  maintain  native  industries  against 
British  competition.  Lately  France  and  Germany 
have  imposed  duties  on  cereals  in  order  to  protect 
their  agriculture  against  American  competition.  It 
should  l>e  noted  also  that  even  yet  custom  is  largely 
influential  in  many  spheres,  ami  that  not  a  few  of 
the  evils  of  competition  are  mitigated  by  the 
kindly  feeling  which  prevails  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  Employers  do  not  generally  bring  wages  down 
to  the  lowest  level  attainable  by  comjietition.  Thus 
in  actual  experience  the  competitive  system  is 
modified  by  a  great  variety  of  influences.  On  the 
other  hand)  the  'sweating  system,'  by  which  starva- 
tion wages  are  given  for  long  hours  of  hard  work, 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  keen  competition  of 
many,  otherwise  unemployed,  for  such  unrcmuner- 
ative  lalsiiir. 

Com|>etition  for  situations  in  the  public  service 
is  very  different  from  the  system  al>ove  descriljcd. 
ComiK'tition  as  applied  to  the  public  service  is 
regulated  by  the  state.  The  salaries  in  the  various 
grades,  and  the  conditions  of  employment,  arc  li  ved 
by  authority.  The  chief  material  stimulus  is  the 
hope  of  promotion.  See  ClVIL  SKlsVK'K.  For  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  competitive  exam- 
inations in  education,  see  El>t"(.'AT!i)N  ;  also  the 
Sineteenth  Century,  the  Umrermil  Review,  &c,  for 
1888. 

Complegne.  ft  quiet  and  old-fashioned  but 
picturesque  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Oise,  on  the  river  Oise.  a  little  l»elow  its  junction 
with  the  Aisne,  52  miles  XNE  of  Paris  by  rail. 
Of  its  churches  three  deserve  notice,  St  Germain 


(15th  centurv),  St  Antoine  (12th  century),  and  St 
Jacques  (13th  century).  The  hotel-de-villo  is  a 
late  Gothic  edifice  with  a  fine  central  belfry. 
But  the  chief  pride  of  Compiegne  is  its  palace, 
built  anew  by  Louis  XV'.,  and  splendidly  fitted 
up  by  Napoleon,  who  often  occupied  it.  Its 
facade  towards  the  forest  is  624  feet  long. 
From  the  gardens  an  arlwur  walk,  1000  yards 
long,  leads  towards  the  Wautiful  forest  of  '('out- 
pii-gne,  which  was  a  favourite  bunting  ground  of 
many  of  the  kings  of  France.  It  extends  to  over 
30,000  acres,  and  contains  some  fine  oak  limber. 
The  inhabitants  of  Compiegne  manufacture  canvas, 
cordage,  and  sugar.  Pop.  (1872)  ll,8f»!);  (istll) 
12,3.13.  Compiegne  is  mentioned  in  the  times  of 
Clovis  under  the  name  of  Cnin/teitdtitm.  It  was  at 
the  siege  of  this  town,  in  1430,  that  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  was  captured  ;  and  here,  in  1810,  Napoleon 
first  met  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  on  jxrasion  of 
their  marriage. 

Complement  of  an  angle  is  what  it  lacks  to 
make  up  90J ;  of  an  arc,  to  make  up  a  quadrant ; 
and  hence,  in  Astronomy,  the  complement  of  a 
star  is  its  zenith -distance.  In  Music,  two  intervals, 
which  together  make  up  an  octave,  are  called  com- 
plementary (see  Invkksion  ).  In  Arithmetic,  if 
any  number  is  subtracted  from  the  next  higher 
|K>wer  of  ten,  the  result  is  its  complement.  Thus 
7  and  3  are  complementary  ;  so  are  03  and  37  ; 
881  and  119;  and  P43H438oMs  the  complement  to 
8-r>(3|j014.  In  Chromatics,  red  is  the  complement 
of  green,  orange  of  blue,  and  yellow  of  violet. 

Complexion.  See  skin. 

Compline.  Sec  Breviary. 

Coin  p  lute  ii  sian  Bible.  See  Alcala  de 
Henares  and  Ximenes. 

Com  pony,  or  Gobony.   See  Bordure. 

Composite*.  This  is  the  richest  of  all  natural 
orders  in  species,  these  numbering  alsmt  10,000;  it 
is  also  the  most  widely  distributed  through  all 
regions  of  the  glol>e,  although  most  abundant  iu 
temperate  and  subtropical  climates ;  and,  further- 
more, the  richest  in  individuals,  it  having  been 
reckoned  that,  about  every  tenth  plant  on  the  earth's 
surface  is  a  composite.  'The  rationale  of  this  may 
l>e  broad  I  v  seen  (at  least  if  we  grunt  an  individual 
constitution  and  structure  especially  well  adapted 
to  ltoth  vegetation  and  reproduction),  for  we  can 
see  that  the  consequent  great  numl>er  of  healthy 
individuals  must  be  associated  with  active  local 
competition  ami  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  with 
distribution  of  these  over  a  wide  area;  while  this 
again  is  at  least  one  condition  of  considerable 
differentiation  of  varieties,  ami  so  ultimately  of 
species. 

While  popularly  a  daisy  or  dandelion  is  regarded 
as  a  simple  flower)  t  he  roughest  examination  suffices 
to  analyse  this  into  an  orderly  assemblage,  techni- 
cally a"  aiftitnliiin  of  small  but  distinct  florets; 
hence  the  liegitiner  is  apt,  without  more  ado,  to 
refer  all  similar  aggregates,  say  a  head  of  Scabious 
( I Hpsaeaeea' )  or  Seupiuk  (  Plunilmginaeea' )  to  the 
Composita-.  We  find,  however,  such  aggregates 
arising  in  all  alliances,  and  naturally  so  ;  racemes, 
spikes,  or  umliels  of  (lowers  wholly  distinct  in 
structure  may  all  Isj  shortened  down  into  heads  or 
capitula.  since  reproductive  development  is  tending 
everywhere  to  check  vegetative  growth.  We  are 
thus  led  to  inquire  of  what  forms  are  the  composites 
to  lie  regarded  as  the  reduced  memliers,  and  the 
evidence  of  comparative  anatomy  goes  to  prove 
their  relationship  to  Campanulaceie  and  their 
iiregular  forms  the  Lols?liace«> ;  in  a  word,  to  view 
the  yellow  'tubular'  florets  of  our  daisy  as  a  head 
of  tiny  Is-'lls,  while  the  white  strap-shaped  or 
'  ligulate '  ones  of  it*  ray,  like  all  those  of  a  dande- 
lion, resemble  the  flowers  of  lobelia. 
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compressed  air  lias  also  been  found  to  be  the  most 
convenient  power  (see  Brakes).  Air  compressed 
and  stored  in  a  reservoir  under  the  vehicle  lias  also 
l>een  proposed  as  a  motive  power  for  tramway  care. 
In  n  different  direction  the  agency  of  compressed 
aiir  is  important  in  the  artilicial  production  of 
colli  for  chilling-houses  for  meat  preservation  on 
land,  and  for  frozen-meat  chaml>t-rs  for  preserving 
fresh  meat  on  hoard  vessels  (see  REFRIGERATION). 

Compression  and  Compressibility.  When 

a  body  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  anv  force  which 
causes  it  to  occupy  less  volume,  it  is  said  to  lw 
compressed,  and  the  diminution  of  volume  is  terini>d 
compression.  The  term  compressibility  is  fre- 
quently used  to  signify  that  property  of  bodies 
wherehy  they  yield  to  that  particular  form  of  stress 
known  as  pressure  ;  but  more  strictly  it  is  employed 
to  denote  the  measure  of  this  property  as  possessed 
by  different  sultstances.  Under  the  same  pressure 
it  is  obvious  that  the  same  volume  of  various 
substances  will  diminish  by  different  amounts ; 
and,  to  measure  this  change,  the  compressibility 
is  deliued  to  1m?  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
compression  per  unit  volume  to  the  compressing 
force  applied.  It  thus  may  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  compression  of  a  known 
volume  when  under  a  certain  pressure;  dividing 
this  by  the  product  of  the  original  volume  and  the 
pressure  gives  the  average  compressibility  (per 
unit  pressure)  of  the  substance  throughout  the 
range  of  pressure  employed.  The  unit  of  pressure 
generally  used  is  one  atmosphere,  which  is  defined 
in  this  country  as  being  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
mcreurv,  one  square  inch  in  section,  2111X13  inches 
in  height,  at  the  teui|>eratuie  of  <r  C,  ant!  weighed 
at  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of  London.  It*  actual 
value  in  pounds-weight  per  square  inch  is  nearly 
14'7  ;  so  that  152  3  atmospheres  of  pressure  is 
equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  one  ton  per  square  inch. 

In  gases  the  relation  between  pressure  and  volume 
is  given  by  Boyle's  Law  (see  Gases)— viz.  the 
volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  its  oressure.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  compressibility  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
pressure — i.c.  the  diminution  of  volume  due  to  a 
given  increment  of  pressure  is  correspondingly 
small  as  the  pressure  Is  great.  Tbe  behaviour  of 
a  gas  under  pressure  is  closely  related  to  the 
proximity  of  its  temperature  to*  the  critical  point 
(see  Critical  Tempekatcrk)  ;  for  if  below  this 
temperature  the  gas  can,  and  if  alxive 
it,  cannot  tie  liuuetied  by  pressure 
alone.  It  is  only  since  1877  that 
liquefaction  has  been  effected  in  those 
gases  formerly  termed  )iermatieht. 

From  the  first  attempt*  to  compress 
liquids  it  was  concluded  that  they 
were  incompressible,  but  Canton  in 
17<i2,  by  a  comparatively  simple  experi- 
ment, showed  that  the  compressibility 
of  water  though  small  is  quite  appre- 
ciable, and  that  it  is  less  at  higher 
than  at  lower  temperatures.  The 
measurement  of  the  compressibility  of 
liquids  is  usually  made  in  a  glass  vessel 
( see  fig. )  termed' a  piezometer.  A  tulie, 
A  BCD,  open  at  one  end,  I),  is  lient 
upon  itself  between  C  and  1>.  widened 
at  one  end  into  a  cylindrical  bulb,  AB, 
and  at  the  other  into  a  cistern,  I).  The 
liquid  experimented  on  tills  the  bulb 
ami  stem  to  I',  from  which  point  to 
D,  mercury  fills  the  tube.  On  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury  at  C  an  index 
floats.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  a  larger  and 
much  stronger  vessel  containing  water  to  which 
pressure  (measured  by  an  attached  gauge)  is 
applied.     The  contents  of  the  piezometer  being 


thus  compressed,  the  mercury  column  ascends  in 
the  stem,  and  when  the  pressure  is  relieved  the 
index  is  left  at  that  point  to  which  the  mercury 
rose  under  the  highest  pressure  applied.  The 
actual  amount  of  compression,  and  the  original 
volume,  as  well  as  the  pressure,  being  known,  the 
compressibility  can  be  thereby  calculated,  a  correc- 
tion being  finally  added  for  the  compression  of  the 
glass  piezometer  itself.  From  experiments  made 
with  such  apparatus,  the  following  conclusions  (see 
llcport  on  some  of  the  Physical  Properties  of  Fresh 
Water  and  Heu-water,  by  Professor  1'.  G.  Tait ; 
Challenger  Expedition  Commission  lleports.  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  part  iv. )  seem  now  to  be  well  estab- 
lished regarding  the  compressibility  of  liquids,  more 
esjiecially  of  water.  The  compressibility  of  water 
decreases  as  both  the  temperature  and  pressure  are 
raised  ;  under  moderate  pressures  (e.g.  one  or  two 
atmospheres)  it  has  a  point  of  minimum  value  about 
60'  C,  while  its  actual  value  at  10J  C.  and  at  a 
pressure  of  one  Urn  j>er  square  inch  is  very  nearly 
»»J<iu.  Sea-water  is  less  compressible  than  fresh 
water;  the  ratio  of  the  compressibility  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  Wing  1)15.  Solutions  of  com- 
mon salt  are  less  compressible  as  they  are  stronger ; 
the  compressibility  falling  off  uniformly  with  in- 
creased strength.  Both  sea-wat^r  and  salt  solutions 
diminish  in  compressibility  with  temperature  and 
pressure  in  the  same  manner  as  fresh  water.  It 
lias  also  l«een  proved  that  the  maximum-density 
point  of  water  is  lowered  by  pressure ;  the  actual 
amount  of  this  lowering  being  3°-l  C.  per  ton— 
— i.e.  water  under  a  pressure  of  one  ton  per 
stp  in.  has  its  maximum  density  point  at  0'  9, 
instead  of  at  4°,  as  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure. 

The  compressibility  of  solids  is  generally  very 
much  smaller  than  that  of  either  liquids  or  gases. 
It  is  Iwst  measured  by  noting  the  shortening 
of  a  rod  or  fibre  of  the  material  tested  while 
subjected  to  hydrostatic  pressure ;  tbe  linear  com- 
pressibility thus  obtained  is,  to  a  sufficient  degree 
of  approximation,  one-third  the  cubical  compres- 
sibility. For  glass  it  is  O0l»002o5  per  atmo- 
sphere. 

Compulsion*  The  effect  of  compulsion  on  the 
validity  of  obligations  and  payments,  and  on 
criminal  responsibility,  is  noticed  under  Contract, 
Crime,  Force  and  Fear,  and  Di'ress. 

Compurgators  were  twelve  persons  whom 
Anglo  Saxon  law  |iermitted  the  accused  to  call  in 
proof  of  his  innoceticy,  and  who  joined  their  oaths 
to  his.  They  were  persons  taken  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  otherwise  known  to  the  accused.  It 
was  rather  in  the  character  of  witnesses  than  of 
jurymen  that  they  acted,  though  the  institution  has 
Wn  sjM>ken  of  as  the  Anglo  Saxon  jury ;  what 
they  swore  to  was  not  so  much  their  knowledge,  as 
their  Itelief.  The  nuinlter  of  compurgators  varied 
with  the  rank  of  the  parties  and  the  nature  of  the 
accusation,  but  was  usually  twelve.  The  system 
of  compurgators  was  adopted  even  in  civil  actions 
for  debt.  Compurgation,  which  was  a  custom 
common  to  most  of  the  Teutonic  races,  fell  into 
disuse  after  the  conquest ;  but  the  ceremony  of 
what  was  called  canonical  purgation  of  clerks-con- 
vict, was  not  abolished  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.    See  (under  Jury)  Jury  Trial. 

Comric,  a  pleasant  and  sheltered  village  of 
Perthshire,  on  the  Earn.  7  miles  \V,  of  Crieff.  It 
has  often  been  visited  by  earthquakes,  notably  in 
tbe  October  of  1839  and' January  of  1876.  These 
are  apparently  due  to  its  geological  position  on  the 
great  line  of  fault  Iwtween  the  Highlands  and  the 
Lowlands.  Here  George  Gilfillan  was  bom  in  1813. 
The  Free  church,  built  in  1X79-81,  cost  over  £10,000. 
The  railway  hither  was  opened  in  1893.   Pop.  870. 
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t'omstoek  Lode*  a  ledge  of  silver,  to  wluch 
Virginia  City,  Nevada,  largely  owes  its  prosperity. 
Discovered  in  1859,  the  lode  has  since  yielded  at 
tunes  over  ten  million  dollars  annually.  The  shaft 
is  2300  feet  deep,  hut  work  is  now  confined  to  the 
upper  levels,  the  workmen  having  been  driven  from 
the  depths  by  the  heat  ( 120'  F.)  and  by  the  steam 
generated  through  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
sulphurous  rock  penetrated  by  the  different 
levels. 

Comte,  Auguste,  the  founder  of  Positivism 
(q.v.),  was  born  19th  January  1798,  at  Montpellier, 
where  his  father  was  treasurer  of  taxes.  At  the 
Lycec  of  hi*  native  place  he  was  distinguished 
equally  for  his  aptitude  for  mathematics  and  his 
resistance  to  official  authority,  characteristics  which 
did  not  desert  him  on  his  entering  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  at  Paris  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Here 
he  took  the  lead  in  a  protest  of  the  st  udents  against 
the  manners  of  one  of  the  tutors,  and  was  expelled, 
after  a  residence  of  two  years  had  obtained  recog- 
nition of  his  abilities  from  the  professors.  A  few 
months  were  spent  with  his  parents,  ami  then  Comte 
returned  to  Paris,  where  for  a  time  he  made  a  seamy 
living  by  teaching  mathematics.  It  would  seem 
that,  some  years  before,  he  had  completely  freed 
himself  from*  the  influence  of  all  existing  social  and 
religious  theories,  and  a  reforming  zeal  was  begin- 
ning to  possess  hi*  mind,  when  in  1818  he  came 
into  contact  with  St  Simon,  by  whom  his  inclina- 
tion towards  the  reconstruction  of  thought  and  life 
was  confirmed  and  strengthened.  A  ilefinite  rela- 
tion was  established  between  them,  by  which  Comte 
remained  for  six  years  the  disciple  and  collalsirator 
of  the  older  thinker ;  but  there  gradually  lieeame 
apparent  a  disagreement  of  aim  and  method,  and 
the  necessity  felt  by  Comte  of  asserting  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  conceptions  led  to  a  violent 
rupture.  In  1825  Comte  married,  but  the  union 
proved  unhappy,  and  after  seventeen  years  of  inter- 
mittent discord,  ended  in  a  separation.  In  the 
following  year  Comte  began  a  course  of  lectures  in 
exposition  of  his  system  of  philosophy,  which  was 
attended  by  several  eminent  men  of  science,  but 
the  course  was  soon  interrupted  by  an  attack  of 
insanity,  which  disabled  the  lecturer  for  a  few 
mouths.  His  labours  were  afterwards  resumed,  and 
the  six  volumes  of  his  Philosophic  Positive  was  pub- 
lished at  intervals  between  1830  anil  1M42,  during 
which  period  his  livelihood  was  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  examiner  and  tutor  in  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique.  After  these  positions  were  taken 
from  him,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  Ida  colleagues, 
he  resumed  the  private  teaching  of  mathematics, 
but  in  his  later  years  he  was  supported  entirely  by 
a  '  sulisidy '  from  his  friends  and  admirers.  In  1845 
Comte  became  acquainted  with  Clothilde  de  Vaux, 
and  until  her  death  within  a  year  afterwards,  a 
close  intimacy  was  maintained  l>etween  them.  <  )n 
Comte's  side  it  was  a  passionate  attachment,  the 
purity  of  which  was  happily  preserved,  and  its 
influence  is  clearly  shown  in  his  later  works,  especi- 
al ly  in  the  most  'important  of  these,  the  Politique 
Positive.  Comte  died  in  his  sixtieth  year  on  5th 
September  1857.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pere-la-Chaise.  A  full  account  of  his  system  "will 
be  found  in  the  article  PosiTtVISM.  His  works  are 
Coursdt '  Philosophit  Positive  (6  vols,  Paris.  1830-42  ; 
freely  translated  into  English,  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau,  2  vols.  1853),  Traitt  EUmcntmrc 
de  Ceome'trie  Analytique  ( 1843 ),  Trait  f  d  Antrim itmic 
Poftulnirt  ( 1845),  D%scours  sur  I'Ensemhle  flu  Pusi- 
tii'timc  ( 1848),  Systeme  ile  Politique  Positive  (4  vols. 
1851-54;  Eng.  trans.  1875  et  set/.,  Longmans),  and 
Cattchiamt  Positiviste,  on  Sommairc  Ex/tosition  tie 
la  Religion  Universelleil  vol.  Paris,  1852).  Comte's 
Testament  was  published  with  a  good  many  of  his 
letters  in  1884. 


Comus,  in  later  antiquity,  a  divinity  of  festive 
mirth  and  joy,  represented  as  a  winged  youth, 

|  sometimes  drunk  and  languid  as  after  a  debauch,  oi 
slumbering  in  a  standing  posture  with  legs  crossed. 
Comus  thus  lieeame  the  representative  deitv  of 
riotous  merry-making,  of  tipsy  dance  and  jollity, 
and  as  snch  figures  in  Milton's  noble  poetic  tribute 
to  chastity,  the  mask  of  Comus;  though  here  the 
poet,  as  elsewhere,  has  devised  his  own  mythology, 
and  made  him  the  child  of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe, 
'much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more.' 

Comyn,  Cummimj,  or  Ci  myn,  a  fnmilv  which 
rose  to  great  power  and  eminence  in  England 
and  Scotland.  It  took  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Comines,  near  Lille,  on  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Belgium.  While  one  branch  remained 
there,  and  in  1445  gave  birth  to  the  historian 
Philippe  de  Comines  (o.v.),  another  followed  the 
banners  of  William  of  Normandy  to  the  conquest 
of  England.  In  1069  the  Conqueror  sent  Holiert 
of  Comines,  or  Comyn,  whom  he  created  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  with  700  horse  to  reduce 
the  yet  unsultdued  provinces  of  the  north.  He 
seized  Durham,  but  nad  not  held  it  for  48  hours 
when  the  people  suddenly  rose  against  him,  and  he 
perished  in  the  Haines  of  the  bishop's  palace,  leaving 
two  infant  sons.  The  younger,  William,  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  about  1133,  and  nine  years 
later  all  but  i>ossesi»cd  himself  of  the  sec  of  Durham. 
The  chancellor's  grandneiihew.  Richard,  inherited 
the  English  possessions  <>f  his  family,  and  acquired 
lands  in  Scotland.  By  his  marriage  with  Hextilda, 
the  granddaughter  of  Donald  Bane,  king  of  the 
Scots,  he  had  a  son  William,  who  was  Great  Jus- 
ticiary of  Scotland,  and  altout  1210  lieeame  Earl 
of  Buchan  by  marrying  Marjory,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Fergus,  the  last  Celtic  Earl  of  Buchan. 
Their  son,  Alexander,  Earl  of  Buchan,  married 
Isaliella  or  Eli/al>eth,  second  daughter  of  linger  de 
Oucuci,  Earl  of  Winchester,  and  with  her  acquired 

j  the  high  office  of  Constable  of  Scotland,  with  great 
estates  in  Galloway,  Fife,  and  the  Iyothians.  By 
a  previous  marriage  with  a  wife  whose  name  has 
not  l>een  ascertained,  William  Comyn  was  father 
of  Richard — whose  son  John  (  Ucd  John  Comyn) 
became  Lord  of  Badenoch — and  of  Walter,  who  by 
marriage  became  Earl  of  Mcnteith,  and  was  one  of 
the  guardians  or  regents  of  Scotland  during  the 
minority  of  Alexander  III.  Through  other  mar- 
riages the  family  obtained,  for  a  time,  the  earl- 
doms of  Angus  and  Atholc,  so  that,  by  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  there  were  in  Scotland  4  earls, 
1  lord,  and  32  belted  knights  of  the  name  of  Comyn. 
Within  seventy  years  afterwards  this  great  house 
was  so  utterly  overthrown  that,  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  chronicle,  '  there  was  no  memorial 
left  of  it  in  the  land,  save  the  orisons  of  the  monks 
of  Deer  *  ( founded  as  a  Cistercian  monastery  by 
William  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  1219 ).  The 
Comvns  perished  in  the  memorable  revolution 
which  placed  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
Their  chief.  Black  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch, 
great-grandson  of  William,  Earl  of  Buchan,  had, 
in  1291,  been  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the 
crown,  as  a  descendant  of  the  old  Celtic  dynasty 
through  the  granddaughter  of  King  Donald  Bane. 
His  son,  also  called  Red  John  Comyn,  was  one  of 
the  wardens  of  Scotland,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  resistance  to  the  English.  Suspected 
by  Bruce  of  betraying  him  to  Edward,  Comyn  fell 
under  Brace's  dagger,  before  the  altar  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  at  Dumfries  in  1306 ;  and  his  kindred 
went  down,  one  after  another,  in  the  struggle  to 
avenge  him.  John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  the 
son  of  Alexander  and  Isabella  de  Quenci,  was  de- 
feated by  Bruce  in  a  pitched  battle,  near  Inverury, 
in  1308,'  when  his  earldom  was  wasted  with  such 
relentless  severity,  that^-we  are  told  by  the  poet 
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who  sang  the  victories  of  Brace  -for  sixty  years 
afterwards  men  mourned  the  desolation  of  Buchan. 
Such  of  the  Comyns  as  escaped  the  sword  found 
refuge,  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  England, 
where,  although  they  were  so  poor  as  to  be  depend- 
ant*! on  the  bounty  of  the  English  court,  they 
married  into  the  best  families,  »o  that,  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Riddell,  •  their  blood  at  this  day  circulate* 
through  all  that  is  noble  in  the  sister  kingdom.' 
See  .Nf.  E.  Cumming  Bruce,  Famihj  Rt<-<,rd*  of  the 
Br  tuts  ami  the  dmnffis  {  Edin.  1870)- 

Conacre  is  the  custom  of  letting  land  in  Ireland 
in  small  portions  for  a  single  crop,  the  rent  being 
paid  either  in  money  or  in  labour. 

Conant,  Thomas  Jefferson,  D.D.,  American 
biblical  scholar,  bora  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  in  1802, 
graduated  at  Middlchnry  in  182,1,  an<l  afterwards 
filled  chairs  of  languages  in  various  colleges  and  [ 
seminaries.  In  1830  lie  published  a  translation  of 
the  book  of  Job,  and  in  1837  he  was  ap]>ointed  by 
the  American  Biblo  Cnion  to  revise  the  Scriptures. 
On  this  work  he  was  engaged  until  1873,  and  he 
was  also  a  memlier  of  the  American  committee  of 
the  Old  Testament  Company  who  prepared  the 
revised  version.  His  works  include  translations  of 
Cesenius'  Hebrew  grammar  and  critical  English 
versions  of  U.tli  Old  and  New  Testament  hooks. 
Died  April  30,  1S91. 

^  Concaritran,  a  village  of  Brittany,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Finistcrc,  13  miles  by  rail  SE.  of  Ouim- 
per.  Its  inhabitants  arc  largely  engaged  in  the 
sardine  fisheries  and  in  pisciculture.    Pop.  (1886) 

Concealment  i»  a  technical  expression  in  the 
criminal  law  of  both  England  and  Scotland ;  ae  in 
concealment  of  pregnancy  and  birth,  concealing 
treasure-trove,  concealing  ore  from  a  mine,  conceal- 
ment by  a  seller  from  a  purchaser  of  any  instru- 
ment material  to  the  title  with  intent  to 'defraud, 
&c.  The  concealment  of  another's  crime  may 
expose  to  a  charge  of  misprision,  or  it  may  amount 
to  a  charge  of  accession  after  the  fact— e.g.  where 
the  Iwdy  of  a  murdered  person  is  concealed.  In 
bankruptcy,  concealment  of  debtor's  property  is  a 
serious  offence.  In  civil  transactions,  but  especially 
in  particular  contract*,  such  as  insurance  and 
suretyship,  where  a  high  measure  of  good  faith  is 
expected,  the  concealment  of  a  material  fact  may 
often  invalidate  an  obligation. 

Concealment  of  Birth.  See  Burnt. 

ConcciM'ion,  ( 1 )  a  province  of  Chili,  stretching 
from  the  Andes  to  the  coast  north  of  Arauco.  It  u 
an  important  agricultural  and  cat  tle-raising  district, 
and  has  valuable  coal-mines.  Area,  3533  so,,  m.  ; 
pop.  (1883)  182,439.—  Co.NCKPCION,  the  capital, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Biobio,  is  one  of  the  most 
regular  and  handsome  towns  of  the  republic, 
although  it  has  sutfered  severely  from  earthquakes. 
Its  cathedral  and  several  of  the  other  public 
buildings  are  noteworthy,  and  it*  port,  Talcahuano, 
on  Coucepcion  Bay,  is  the  safest  and  best  harbour 
in  all  Chili,  and  ranks  next  to  Valparaiso  a*  a  mart 
of  foreign  trade.  Pop.  19,000.— {'2)  CoNt'ElflON 
I»KL  Uruguay,  the  former  capital  of  the  Argen- 
tine province  of  Eulre  Kio*.  on  the  Uruguay,  180 
miles  SE.  of  Parana  by  the  Entre  Kios  Rail- 
way, with  large  slaughter-houses  and  active  river- 
trade.  Pop.  10,000.— (3)  CONCEPCION,  a  town  of 
Paraguay,  on  the  Paraguay  River,  alsmt  200 
miles  alibve  Asuncion,  with  trade  in  »uitt.  The 
official  pop.  (1879)  10,697,  includes  the  surround- 
ing district*  ;  the  town  has  less  than  2000  in-  | 
hahitaut*. — (4)  The  name  of  several  places  in  | 
Bolivia,  the  largest  being  Concepcion  de  A polo- 
IIVMHA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Caupolican, 
formerly  a  Franciscan  luhwion.    IU  Indian  popula-  I 


tion  cultivate  coca  and  cacao,  and  collect  medicinal 
barks  from  the  surrouuding  forests. — (5)  Con- 
CEPCiox,  a  town  of  Mexico,  50  miles  W.  of  Chi- 
huahua, in  the  upper  Yaqui  valley,  famous  for  ita 
apples.— (6)  Conception  de  la  Vega,  a  town  of 
San  Domingo,  5  mile*  SE.  of  Santiago,  with  9000 
inhabitant*. 

Conception,  in  Psychology.    See  IDEA. 

Conception,  Immaculate.  Sec  Immaculate 

Conception. 

Conception  of  Our  Lady,  an  order  of  nuns, 
founded  in  Portugal  in  1484  by  Beatrix  de  Sylva, 
in  honour  of  the  immaculate  conception.  It  was 
confirmed  in  1489  by  Pojte  Innocent  VIII.  In 
1489  Cardinal  Ximcnes  put  the  nuns  under  the 
direction  of  the  Franciscans,  and  imposed  on  them 
the  rule  of  St  <  Mara.  The  order  subsequently  spread 
into  Italy  and  France. 

Conceptualism.  See  Nominalism. 

Concert,  See  Music. 

Concertina,  a  musical  instrument  invented  in 
1829  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat*tone,  the  sounds  of 
which  are  produced  by  free  vibrating  reeds  of  metal, 
as  in  the  accordion.  The  scale  of  the  concertina  is 
very  complete  and  extensive,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  note  of  the  violin,  tJ,  ami  ascending  chro- 
matically for  four  octaves.  Violin,  flute,  and  olioe 
music  can  he  iterformed  on  the  concertina  with  good 
effect,  and  it  lias  an  extensive  repertoire  of  music 
specially  written  for  itself.  Everv  sound  in  the 
scale  is  double,  and  can  be  produced  either  by 
pulling  the  liellows  open,  or  by  pressing  them 
together.  Concertinas  are  now  made  in  Fiance  and 
Germany,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  in  England.  The 
keys  in  the  German  concertina  are  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  those  in  the  accordion,  which 
play  one  note  when  the  bellows  are  expanded,  and 
another  when  contracted. 

Concerto^  a  musical  composition  for  a  solo 
instrument,  with  orchestral  accom|>animents,  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  performer  an  opportunity  to  display 
the  highest  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  intellectual 
cultivation  in  the  art.  The  concerto  consists  of 
three  movement*,  each  of  which,  like  the  whole, 
has  a  certain  character,  ami  like  the  symphony  or 
the  sonata,  to  which  it  approximates  in  form,  re- 
quires a  clear  development  and  treatment  of  the 
motives,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
form.  A  peculiar  feature,  usually  introduced  in 
the  first  movement,  but  frequently  also  in  the  last, 
is  the  Cadenza  (q.v. ).  When  the  form  is  in  any 
way  abridged,  it  is  then  called  a  concertino.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
time,  the  pianoforte  and  the  violin  are  the  solo 
instrument*  mostly  used  for  the  concerto.  The 
oldest  violin  concertos  are  those  by  Torelli,  the 
first  being  published  in  1086.  The  form  was  de- 
veloped by  Corelli,  Tartini,  Bach,  and  Handel,  and 
reached  it*  modem  shape  umlcr  Mozart,  though 
some  ini|K>rtant  modifications  were  introduced  by 
Beethoven,  whose  violin  concerto  and  pianoforte 
concertos  are  regarded  as  the  highest  achievements 
in  this  form.  Concertos  for  wind-instrument*  have 
been  less  regarded,  and  are  generally  written  by 
the  performers  themselves,  and  seldom  deserve  to 
Iks  called  classical  works.  Weber's  clarinet  con- 
certo may  l>c  mentioned  a*  one  of  the  few  exceptions. 
There  are  also  concerto*  for  various  combinations  of 
solo  instrument*,  such  as  Bach's  for  two  or  more 
pianofortes,  or  Beethoven  *  for  piano,  violin,  and 
violoncello. 

Conch  (Or.  konchr,  'a  shell'),  a  marine  shell, 
e*|>ecially  of  the  St ro tubus  gigtts  (see  STROMBID^) ; 
and,  in  art,  a  spiral  shell  used  by  the  Tritons  as  a 
trumpet,  and  still  used  by  some  African  peoples  in 
war.    The  native  whites  of  the  Bahamas  are  called 
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'Concha'  from  the  commonness  of  the  shells  on 
their  coasts. 

Conch  ifcra  (Lat.,  'shell-hearing'),  a  term 
applied  by  Lamarck  to  bivalve  molluscs  and 
the  very  'different  Brachiopoda  (q.v.),  but  now 
rarely  used. 

Conchoid  (Gr.,  'shell-like,'  from  the  shape),  a 
plane  curve  invented  to  solve  the  problem  of  tri- 
secting a  plane  angle,  doubling  the  cube,  &c. 
Given  any  straight  line  and  a  |>oint  without  it,  we 
can  describe  two  companion  curves  which  are  dis- 
similar, but  have  the  straight  line  as  their  common 
Asymptote  (q.v.)  between  them.  Thus  both 
branches  extend  in  either  direction  to  inlinity,  and 
ciin  never  meet  though  continuallv  approaching 
each  other.  The  conchoid  is  obviously  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  straight  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  given  line  from  the  given  point.  This  curve 
has  been  utilised  in  architecture  to  give  a  waving 
outline  to  tapering  columns.    Through  A  the  fixed 


point  draw  any  line  ADK,  measure  DE  and  DE' 
each  =  llC,  then  K  and  E'  trace  the  two  branches 
of  the  conchoid.  When  BC  =  BA,  there  is  a  cusp 
at  A  ;  when  BC  is  greater  than  BA,  the  inferior 
branch  has  a  loop  as  in  the  figure. 

Conch ol ok v,  tliat  branch  of  natural  history 
which  deals  with  the  shells  of  molluscs.  From  the 
time  of  Aristotle  the  beauty  and  variety  of  these 
structures  have  made  them  favourite  objects  of 
study,  and  few  zoological  subjects  havo  excited  so 
much  popular  enthusiasm.  The  study  often  be- 
came  unscientific,  and  sometimes  a  craze,  as  when 
extravagant  sums  were  paid  for  rare  forms  of  no 
imrticnlar  lieanty  or  interest.  Since  the  shells  are 
only  external  coverings,  and  were  seldom  considered 
in  relation  to  their  tenants,  or  in  connection  with 
the  internal  and  external  influences  to  which  they 
owe  their  shapes,  conchologv  has  been  somewhat 
barren  of  scientific  results.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  conditions  of  molluscs,  the 
study  of  their  shells  may  come  to  have  fresh 
scientific  interest  and  dignity.  See  Bivalves, 
Mollisca,  Shells,  &c. 

Concierge  is  the  French  name  for  a  door- 
keeper or  janitor  of  a  house,  hotel,  or  public 
edifice.  In  French  towns,  where  a  large  |*>rtion 
of  the  population  lives  in  flats,  the  common  door 
by  which  many  households  have  access  to  their 
several  tenements  is  very  usually  under  the  charge 
of  a  concierge,  who  exercises  a  general  supervision 
over  all  who  pass  his  eanciergtrie.  The  ancient 
I'aris  prison,  known  as  the  Conciergerie,  is  still 
standing ;  though  Marie  Antoinette's  cell,  con- 
verted in  1816  into  a  chapel,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Communists  in  187). 

Conclave  (Lat.),  the  place  where  the  cardinals 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assemble  in  private 
for  the  choice  of  a  pope,  or  that  assemblv  itself. 
See  Pope. 

Concord,  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.,  on 
the  Morrimac  River,  73  miles  NXW.  of  Boston  by 


rail.  It  extends  two  miles  along  the  river,  with 
wide  streets,  and  contains  a  fine  granite  state- 
house  and  other  public  buildings.  Its  quarries  of 
white  granite  are  celebrated  ;  and  with  abundant 
water  power,  it  lias  manufacture*  of  cotton,  woollen, 
leather,  and  wooden  goods,  machinery,  carriages, 
organs,  &c.    Pop.  (1870)  12,241  ;  (1890/  17,004. 

Concord,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
'  county  of  Middlesex.  23  miles  by  mil  N\V.  of 
Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  large  prison  and 
reformatory.  As  early  as  1767  the  people  of 
Concord  opposed  the  measures  of  the  British 
government,  and  in  the  revolutionary  war  a  skir- 
mish Us)k  place  here,  19th  April  1775.  The  place 
is  notable  as  having  been  the  home  of  Kmerson, 
Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  other  men  of  letters. 
Pop.  ( 1880)  3922  ;  ( 1885 )  3727  ;  (1890)  4427. 

Concord,  in  Music,  is  a  combination  of  notes 
which  satisfies  the  ear,  without  requiring  any 
others  to  follow— e.g.  the  common  chord,  or  com- 
bination of  a  note  with  its  perfect  fifth  and  major 
or  minor  third.    See  Ml' sic. 

Concordance  4  Low  Lat.  concordant  ia ),  origin- 
ally a  system  of  harmonising  things  that  differ  or 
appear  to  differ.  Thus  there  is  a  concordance  of 
the  Gregorian  and  Julian  calendars,  and  of  pass- 
ages in  the  Bible  that  do  not  seem  to  agree.  Subse- 
quently it  came  to  be  used  for  a  book  arranged  so 
as  to  form  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  passages,  or 
at  least  of  all  the  more  important  words  in  any 
work.  For  writings  of  universal  import,  from 
which  passages  are  continually  being  adduced  to 
prove  or  support  principles  affecting  »  ur  daily  life 
and  action,  such  a  handbook  is  indispensable. 
The  necessity  of  a  concordance  for  the  Bible  seems 
to  have  been  felt  at  an  early  period.  The  first 
regular  concordance  of  the  Vulgate  was  made  about 
|  1244  by  Hugo  do  Sancto  Cam,  with  the  assistance 
of  many  other  Dominican  monks.  This  work  was 
frequently  printed  (e.g.  Lyons,  1540,  1551 ),  and  led 
to  Hugo's  division  of  the  "Bible  into  chapters  being 
universally  adopted.  Amended  editions  were  pre- 
pared by  Arlotto  de  Prato  (about  1290),  and  (in 
the  14th  century)  bv  Konrad  of  Hallierstadt.  Con- 
cordances to  the  Vulgate  were  published  at  Basel  in 
1521  and  1501,  by  Bob.  Stephanus  ( Paris,  1555),  by 
Fr.  Lucas  (Antwerp,  1617),  and  by  the  Abbe  F.  I5. 
Dutripon  (Paris,  1838).  A  Creek  concordance 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Septuagint  was  pre- 
pared by  Euthalios  of  Rhodes  ulsmt  the  year  1300, 
out  has  been  lost.  Concordances  of  the  Septuagint 
were  compiled  by  Conrad  Kircher  ( Frankfort,  2  vols. 
1607),  by  Abraham  Fronim  (2  vols.  Amsterdam, 
1718)  ami  by  L>r  Hatch  (6  jwrts,  1889-92).  Xystus 
Bet  u  lei  us  published  in  1546  the  first  printed*  con- 
cordance of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  was 
republished  and  amended  by  Stephens  ( Paris,  1594  ; 
Geneva,  1600).  A  letter  concordance  was  compiled 
by  Erasmus  Schmidt  ( 1038 ).  whose  work,  as  revised 
'  and  enlarged  by  Brudcr  ( 1842 ;  new  ed.  18X0),  is  now 
!  of  standard  value.  An  abridgment  was  issued  by 
Schmollcr  (1869).  The  first  Hebrew  concordance 
was  drawn  up  bv  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan  alsmt  I43H, 
and  by  Johann  Buxtorf  (edited  bv  his  son  Jolinnn 
|  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1632 ).  ( )n  the  work  of  Buxtorf  the 
j  later  concordances  of  J.  Fiirst  ( 1840),  Bombard  Bar 
(1861  et  sejf.),  and  Davidson  (Loud.  1 876 )  arc  based. 
The  chief  concordances  for  Luther's  Bible  are  those 
,  of  Lankisch  (1718),  Buohnor  ( 1740  ;  17th  ed.  1885), 
j  Beck  ( 1770),  Wichmann  ( 1782).Schott  ( 1827 ).  Hauff 
I  (1828),  Bernhnrd  (1850).  The  first  concordance  of 
the  New  Testament  in  English  was  by  Thomas 
I  Gyltson  ( Lond.  1535),  and  of  the  whole  Bible  in 
English  by  John  Marbek  ( 1550).  The  best  known  of 
the  numerous  concordances  for  the  authorised  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Bible  was  compiled  by  Alexander 
Cruden,  and  first  published  in  1737  (3d  ed.  with  hi* 
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corrections,  1769) ;  Dr  R  Young's  (1884)  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  R  Walker's  (1894)  are  more  recent.  The 
Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Concordances 
(I860)  deserve  mention.  Tlie  first  Concordance  of 
the  Koran  ap|>eared  at  Calcutta  in  1811,  but  was 
superseded  hy  Unit  of  Fliigel  ( 184*2).  The  Complete 
Concordance  to  Shakespeare,  compiled  by  Mrs  Cow- 
den  Clarke  (1845  ;  new  ed.  Loiul.  1881 ),  and  that  by 
John  Bartlett  (1N«4)  tire  admirable.  Concordances 
have  also  been  prepared  to  Pope.  Milton,  Cowjier, 
Tennyson,  Dante,  Chaucer,  and  Shelley. 

Concordat  ( Lat.  concordat mil,  '  a  thing  agreed 
upon '),  though  sometime*  used  of  secular  treaties, 
is  genenilly  employed  to  denote  an  agreement  made 
between  the  pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  a  secular  government,  on 
matters  which  concern  the  interests  <»f  its  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  Such  concordats  may  take 
either  of  two  forms.  The  pope  may,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  government  in  question,  issue 
a  bull  regulating  the' affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  country,  the  content*  of  the  said 
bull  being  afterwards  ratified  by  the  government 
and  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  land.  Or  again, 
a  formal  treaty  may  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by 

[deiiipotentiarics  on  both  sides.  Various  theories 
tave  lieen  held  on  the  obligation  of  hucIi  contracts. 
Secular  jurists  have  denied  that  they  impose  any 
real  obligation  on  the  state,  which  may  annul  them 
at  pleasure.  Extreme  Ultramontane*,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  regarded  concordat*  as  privileges  which 
the  pope  grant*  for  the  time  without  entering  into 
any  contract  properly  so  called,  while  the  more 
moderate  of  Roman  canonist*  recognise  a  contract 
binding  l»oth  sides.  As  a  mat  ter  of  fact  ,  no  modern 
government  can  engage  that  its  stipulations  with 
the  pope  will  be  respected  by  it*  successors  in 
office.  Thus  the  Austrian  concordat  was  secured 
by  the  clerical  party  in  18,V>  and  swept  away  by 
their  opjionents  in  1870.  The  famous  and  more 
enduring  concordat  by  which  the  church  in  France 
was  re-established  after  the  Revolution  was  con- 
cluded by  Na|Kileou  (as  first  consul)  and  Pius  VII. 
in  1801. 

Concordia,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  state  of 
Entre  Rios,  on  the  Uruguay,  302  miles  N.  of  Buenos 
Ayres  by  river.  It  has  a  custom-house,  and  a 
river-trade  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Buenos  Ay  re* 
and  Rosario,  exporting  salted  meat  and  Paraguay 
tea.  It  has  railway  connection  with  Parana,  Uru- 
guay, and  South  Brazil.    Pop.  12,000. 

Concordia*  Formula.  See  Augsburg  Con- 
kession,  Confessions,  Chemnitz  (Martin). 

Concrete.  There  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween concrete  and  coarse  mortar.  The  mortar  used 
in  the  masonry  of  castles  and  churches  erected 
during  the  middle  ages  is  in  fact  a  concrete  with 
small  pebbles  instead  of  the  larger  ones  used  in 
modern  concrete.  Any  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and 
water,  with  broken  stones  or  bricks,  bit*  of  slag, 
gravel,  or  other  hard  material,  is  called  a  concrete. 
The  hard  lumps  ure  termed  the  aggregate,  and  the 
mortar  in  which  they  are  emliedded  is  called  the 
matrix.  The  mixture  varies  with  the  nature  an. I 
quality  of  the  materials,  but  it  often  consists  of  1 

riart  of  quicklime,  2  of  sand,  and  5  of  gravel.  It  is 
wtter  to  use  such  a  material  as  broken  stone  rather 
than  water-rolled  gravel,  which  has  often  too  smooth 
a  surface.  Lime  concrete,  as  the  kind  alsive  de- 
Hcrilicd  may  lie  termed,  is  used  principally  for  founda- 
tions, that  is,  a  thick  bed  of  it  is  formed  below  the 
lowest  course  of  stones  or  bricks  in  walls,  in  cases 
whore  the  ground  itself  is  not  sufficiently  firm  and 
solid.  Not  unfrequently,  in  some  countries,  walls 
themselves  are  formed  of  concrete,  hy  laying  a  foot 
or  two  of  it  in  height  at  a  time  between  Iswirds,  and 
giving  it  some  time  to  harden.    It  then  forma  an 


artificial  stone.  Other  methods  of  building  walls 
of  concrete  are  in  use  (see  Ri'lLDiNO). 

Portland  cement  concrete  is  made  either  by 
mixing  it  with  gravel  alone,  or  more  generally  by 
using  the  cement  along  with  sand  and  broken 
stories.  The  concrete  used  at  Portland  Breakwater 
Fort  and  at  Cork  Harltour  have  nearly  the  same 
composition.  The  cubic  yard  of  it  at  the  former 
place  was  mode  by  using  of  Portland  cement  5 
cubic  feet,  of  sand  10  cubic  feet,  and  of  broken 
stones  (not  more  than  3J-inch  gauge)  28  cubic  feet, 
along  with  234  gallons  of  water.  A  concrete  with 
these  materials  in  much  the  same  proportion  ha* 
been  used  at  other  places,  but  different  proportions 
are  also  employed.  Portland  cement  l>eing  the 
binding  material  in  this  concrete,  the  question 
arises  whether  there  is  sufficient  experience  of  it* 
durability,  especially  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sea-water,  to  warrant  its  employment  in 
structural  works  of  great  or  even  of  moderate  size. 
See  Cements. 

;  Concrete  made  of  the  hydraulic  lime  from  Teil 
in  France,  which  contains'  00  per  cent,  of  silicate 

"  of  lime,  ha*  l>een  employed  in  the  construction  of 
breakwaters  and    similar  works  at  Cherlwurg, 

I  Marseilles,  and  other  place*.  The  Teil  hydraulic 
lime  is  one  of  the  strongest  known,  and  the  con- 
crete made  with  it  ha*  resisted  the  action  of  sea- 
water  for"  many  years.  Ordinary  lime  concrete  does 
not  set  under  water. 

A  concrete  is  made  of  broken  stones  and  tar,  alsmt 
12  gallons  of  the  latter  being  used  for  every  cubic 
yard  of  concrete.  Bitumen  or  asphalt  is  l»etter 
than  gas-tar  for  this  purjsise,  and  either  may  lie 
hardened  by  the  introduction  of  dried  and  pounded 
lime,  clay,  or  brick  dust.  The  materials  should  lie 
heated  before  being  mixed  with  the  tar  or  bitumen. 
For  backing  armour-plates  in  fort*  a  concrete  of 
cast-iron  turnings,  asphalt,  and  pitch  has  lieeu 
used.  Gravel  mixed  with  rather  more  than  a 
thirtieth  part,  by  bulk,  of  iron  borings,  wo*  suc- 
cessfully used  as  "a  concrete  at  Stranraer  pier. 

Concrete,  a  term  in  logic  opposed  to  abstract. 
A  concrete  notion  is  the  notion  of  an  object  as  it 
exists  in  nature,  invested  with  all  its  qualities,  as 
any  particular  flower,  leaf,  or  tree ;  an  abstract 
notion  is  the  notion  of  any  attribute  of  that  flower, 
leaf,  or  tree,  such  as  it*  colour,  form,  or  height ; 
qualities  which  may  be  thought  of  independently 
of  the  object*  in  which  they  inhere,  though  they 
cannot  so  exist. — The  abstract  method  of  handling 
a  subject  is  adapted  to  speculation  and  reasoning  ; 
the  concrete,  to  poetic  effect  and  impressive  illus- 
tration. 

Concretion,  in  Medicine,  a  formation  of  solid 
unorganised  masses  within  the  bodv,  either  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  the  fluids,  or  by  the 
accidental  aggregation  of  solids  introduced  into 
the  system  from  without.  In  the  former  case,  a 
concretion  is  termed  a  Calculus  (q.v.);  in  the 
latter,  the  concretion  may  be  either  wholly  com- 
iweed  of  solids  foreign  to  the  Itody,  or  these  may 
be  mingled  with  the  element*  of  the  secretions,  as 
with  mucus,  or  calculous  matter.  Thus  beans, 
peas,  needles,  &c,  introduced  into  the  cavities  of 
the  body,  have  become  the  nuclei  of  concretions, 
by  attracting  around  them  mucus,  or  crystalline 
deposits  from,  the  urine.  The  most  remarkable 
forms  of  concretion,  however,  are  perhap*  those 
formed  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  man  and 
the  lower  animals,  from  the  more  solid  and  indi- 
gestible part*  of  the  fwsl,  or  of  substances  impro- 
perly swallowed.  Thus,  young  women  have  been 
known  to  acquire  the  habit  of  swallowing  their 
own  hair  to  a  great  extent ;  and  very  large  con- 
cretions have  been  thus  formed,  which  nave  proved 
fatal,  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  food.  The 
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use  of  oatmeal  in  large  amount  has  also  been  found 
to  lead  to  concretions,  es|tecially  when  eaten  coarsely 
ground  and  unboiled  ;  such  concretions  have  com- 
monly been  found  in  the  intestines.  The  excessive 
domestic  use  of  magnesia  in  the  solid  form  as  a 
laxative  has  been  known  to  have  a  similar  effect. 
In  certain  animals,  intestinal  concretions  are  not 
uncommon,  ami  grow  to  an  immense  size ;  they 
used  u>  be  greatly  prized  as  antidotes,  and  were 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  llezoais 
(q.v. ).  In  certain  forms  of  morbid  deposits,  such 
as  fibrous  tumours  (see  Tt'MouR),  and  in  Tubercle 
(q.v.),  concretions  not  unfrequently  form;  they 
arc  for  the  most  part  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Concretionary  Structure  is  a  condition 

in  rocks  produced  by  molecular  aggregation  sub- 
sequent to  the  deposition  of  the  strata,  whereby 
the  material  of  the  rojtk  is  formed  into  spherules  or 
balls,  as  in  the  concretions  of  magnesian  limestone 
and  the  somewhat  similar  structures  occasionally 
seen  in  certain  tuffs  and  crystalline  igneous  rocks. 
Concretions  are  nodules,  balls,  or  irregular  masses 
of  various  kinds  which  is'eur  scattered  through  the 
body  of  a  rock,  and  consist  of  mineral  matter  which 
was  formerly  diffused  through  tlie  material  of  the  I 
rock.  Some  of  these  concretions  are  crystalline,  as 
gypsum  in  clay:  others  may  lie  spherical,  and  have 
an  internal  radiating  structure,  as  iron -py  rite  in 
shale.  Fantastically  shaped  concretions  are  not 
uncommon  in  certain  fine  clavs ;  such  are  the  '  fairy  - 
stones '  of  the  country  people  here,  and  the  *  Ioss- 
puppen '  of  Germany. 

Concubinage,  the  state  of  cohabitation  of  a 
man  and  woman  without  the  sanction  of  a  for- 
mally legal  marriage.  We  lind  examples  in  the 
Old  ^restament,  showing  that  it  was  permissible 
as  a  relief  from  a  childless  marriage.  The  Koman 
concubinutu*  was  a  permanent  relation  afford- 
ing freedom  from  many  of  the  severe  marriage 
restrictions  of  the  civil  law.  It  was  a  |>erfeetly 
respectable  arrangement,  and  the  woman  had  a 
footing  in  law,  although  a  less  dignified  position 
socially  than  a  wife.  The  offspring,  called  natural 
children,  came  to  have  limited  rights  of  succession, 
and  could  be  completely  legitimated  by  subsequent 
marriage.  Augustus,  with  a  view  to  promote 
regular  marriages,  and  check  the  growing  licen- 
tiousness,  enacted  a  comprehensive  marriage-law 
(Lex  Julia  ct  Papia  PowMta),  which  confined  con- 
cubinage to  women  of  low  rank  or  who  had  lost 
their  station.  Christianity  required  the  com  plete 
sanctity  of  marriage,  although  the  civil  law  long 
continued  to  tolerate  separation  at  pleasure.  In 
the  eastern  empire  concubinage  was  entirely  pro- 
hibited by  the  Emjieror  Leo.  The  ancient  laws  of 
the  Germans  recognised,  along  with  regular 
marriage,  a  similar  informal  connection  of  the 
sexes  still  not  unknown  as  Morganatic  Marriage 
(q.v.).  The  hmmtynitia  of  medieval  Spain  and  the 
hund-Jasting  of  our  own  ancestors  were  merely 
forms  of  concubinage.  See  Celibacy  and  Mar- 
riage. 

Concurrent  is  a  technical  term  for  the  person 
who  accompanies  a  sheriffs  officer  as  witness  or 
assistant. 

Concussion  of  the  Itrain.  in  Medicine,  is 
one  form  of  Shock  (q.v.)  -  that,  namely,  where  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  an  injur}-  which'  has  shaken 
or  jarred  the  brain,  and  stunned  the  patient, 
without  producing  any  mechanical  injury,  so  far 
as  can  lie  ascertained,  to  the  brain  or  skull.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  concussion  alone  can 
produce  severe  symptoms  and  even  death,  though 
conclusive  proof  of  this  has  not  yet  been  given.  It 
is  ant  to  occur  from  a  severe  blow  or  fall  on  the 
head,  from  railway  accidents,  &c.  The  symptoms 
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are  those  which  characterise  shock — pale  and  cold 
skin,    feeble    pulse   and    respiration,    with  the 
j  addition  of  unconsciousness.    This  condition  may 
|  last  a  few  minutes,  and  1k>  followed  by  rapid 
recovery,  or  may  terminate  in  death.    But  in  most 
cases  it  is  succeeded  by  a  period  of  reaction  after 
an  hour  or  more  (often  ushered  in  by  vomiting, 
which  is  thus  a  favourable  symptom),  when  the 
skin  becomes  wanner,  the  pulse  stronger,  and  con- 
sciousness gradnnlly  returns.      During  reaction, 
.  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  apt  to 
occur.    Recovery  is  usually  complete ;  but  some- 
times loss  of  memory,  weakening  of  mental  power, 
undue  excitability,  or  some  other  sign  of  impair- 
i  inent  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  remains  for  a  long 
:  time  or  even  permanently. 

In  regard  to  treatment,  the  patient  should  as 
quickly  as  possible  lie  put  to  bed  in  a  well-aired 
room,  with  warm  littles  or  blankets  applied  to  the 
body  and  limbs,  and  should  have  injuries  to  other 
parts  attended  to;  but  lieyond  this,  the  less  he  is 
interfered  with  the  tetter.  In  particular,  brandy 
and  other  stimulants  should  on  no  account  be 
given,  except  by  medical  direction  ;  for  though 
occasionally  necessary,  they  do  much  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  During 
the  ]>eriod  of  reaction  the  patient  must  be  kept 
very  quiet ;  and  for  some  days  at  least  after 
apparent  recovery  he  must  ahstaiu  from  alcohol 
and  other  causes  of  excitement,  and  from  mental 
exertion. 

CoNcrssios  of  the  Spinal  Cord  is  due  to 
similar  causes  acting  upon  the  vertebral  column 
instead  of  the  head.  The  symptoms  vary  much 
with  the  site  and  severity  of  the  injury.  In  many 
cases  they  are  altogether  absent  or  quite  trivial  at 
first,  and  only  attract  attention  after  some  hours  or 
days  have  elapsed  ;  yet,  and  probably  for  this  very 
reason,  the  injury  not  being  treated  at  first,  serious 
j  after-effects  are  much  more  common  than  in  cases 
of  concussion  of  the  brain.  Here  also,  however, 
complete  recovery  is  the  rule.  The  treatment 
must  l»e  in  the  first  instance  the  same  as  in 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  has  attracted 
special  attention  in  recent  times  owing  to  its 
frequent  occurrence  as  a  result  of  railway  accidents. 
The  slow  and  insidious  nature  of  the  symptoms 
presented  by  many  such  cases,  and  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  whether  those  symptoms  are  real,  and 
whether  they  have  resulted  from  the  alleged 
injury,  have  given  rise  to  much  litigation  with 
respect  to  damages.  The  subject  is  very  fully 
J  treated  by  Erichscn,  Concussion  of  the  Spine,  <fcr. 
I  (Lond.  1875). 

CondY.  in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  situ- 
I  ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Haine  and  Scheldt, 
1  7  miles  NNE.  of  Valenciennes  by  rail,  is  a 
fortress  of  the  third  rank,  and  gives  name  to  the 
famous  family.  Fop.  4067.—  Conde-scr-Noireau, 
a  town  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  23  miles 
SSW.  of  Caen  by  rail.    Fop.  6590. 

Condi*  Lof  IS  I.  UE  BOI  HHO.N,  Frince  de, 
younger  brother  of  Antony  of  RourWn,  king  of 
Navarre,  was  Itorn  7th  May  1530,  representative 
of  an  ancient  and  famous  race  taking  their  name 
from  the  town  of  Conde.  During  the  wars  between 
Henry  II.  and  Spain,  Conde  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallantry,  winning  espeeial  honour  at  the 
siege  of  Metz,  the  battle  of  St  Quentin,  and 
the  capture  of  Calais  from  the  English— the  chief 
military  events  of  the  time.  On  the  accession 
of  Francis  II.  (1559),  the  family  of  the  Guises 
l>ecame  all-powerful  in  the  state,  and  Conde 
and  his  brother  Antony,  partly  from  jealousy 
of  the  Guises,  and  partly  from  sincere  religious 
conviction,  joined  the  Huguenots,  who  were  now 
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struggling  for  legal  recognition.  To  destroy  the 
power  of  the  Guises,  and  further  the  interest* 
of  the  Huguenots,  Conde  was  induced  to  join 
the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  (1560).  The  plot  mis- 
carried, ami  "Conde  eseaj>ed  execution  only  by 
the  death  of  the  king,  which  by  necessitating  the 
regency  of  the  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Guises,  changed  the  policy 
of  the  country.  Concessions  were  now  granted  to 
the  Huguenots,  and  Conde  was  made  governor  of 
Ficardy.  The  massacre  of  Huguenots  at  Vassy  by 
Guise  "(1562),  however,  led  to  the  first  civil  war, 
and  Conde  and  Coligny  gathered  an  army  of 
Huguenots.  At  the  battle  of  Dreux,  Conde  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  but  the  assassination 
of  Guise  soon  afterwards  made  possible  the  Pacili- 
cation  of  Amlxiise  (1563),  by  which  Conde  was 
released,  and  the  Huguenots  "were  granted  liberty 
of  worship.  This  concession  being  gradually  with- 
drawn by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  the  second 
Huguenot  war  broke  out  in  1567.  In  the  south 
of  trance  Conde  had  coins  struck  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :  '  Louis  XIII.,  first  Christian  king  of  France.' 
But  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac  (1569)  Conde  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  after 
his  surrender,  shot  (lead  bv  his  bitterest  enemy,  the 
Baron  de  Montesquion.  Conde  was  a  brave  leader, 
and  exceedingly  popular  with  his  soldiers,  but  he 
had  neither  the  lofty  character  nor  the  genius  of 
Coligny.    His  great-grandson  : — 

Louis  II.  de  Bocrron,  Prince  de  Conde", 
known  as  '  the  Great  Conde,'  was  born  September 
8,  1621.  Carefully  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  their 
college  at  Bourgcs,  Conde  acquired  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, which  he  retained  all  through  his  life.  In  hi* 
seventeenth  year  he  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
the  year  following  was  intrusted  bv  his  father  with 
his  government  of  Burgundy.  By  his  marriage, 
much  against  his  will,  to  the  niece  of  Richelieu,  lie 
gained  the  support  of  that  minister,  and  for  a  time 
of  Richelieu's  successor,  Mazarin.  At  this  period 
the  Thirty  Years"  War  was  still  raging,  and  since 
1635  France  hail  tieen  engaged  in  a  protracted 
struggle  with  Spain.  In  1643,  when  he  was  only 
twenty-two,  Conde  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  French  forces,  and  in  his  first  cam- 
paign defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Rocroi  in  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  his  victories.  As  for  more  than  a 
century  the  Spanish  armies  had  been  deemed  all 
but  invincible,  this  victory  placed  Conde  at  once  in 
the  first  rank  of  com  man  t  In  1644,  with  his 
great  rival  Turenue  as  his  subordinate,  in  a  series 
of  engagements  he  inflicted  at  Freibourg  a  severe 
check  on  the  liavarian  general,  Mercy ;  and  in  t  he 
following  year  again  defeated  the  same  general  at 
Nordlingen.  These  successes  were  gained  at  an 
immense  cost  of  life,  and  in  the  matter  of  strategical 
skill  have  been  disapproved  by  subsequent  military 
authorities.  By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1646, 
Conde,  who  had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  became  the  head  of  the  house,  and  was 
thenceforth  addressed  as  Monsieur  U  Prince.  The 
capture  of  Dunkirk  in  1646,  and  a  great  victory  at 
Lens  in  1648,  in  which  the  famous  Spanish  infantry 
were  again  completely  lieaten,  were  the  other 
achievements  of  Conde  during  this  the  first  period 
of  his  career.  The  war  of  the  Fronde,  occasioned 
by  the  quarrels  of  the  court  and  the  parliament, 
had  now  broken  out,  and  Comic  was  required  to 
support  the  power  of  the  queen  and  Mazarin.  With 
the  aid  of  Conde  the  court  party  came  to  terms 
with  the  Fronde ;  but  Conde  himself,  who  after 
this  service  expected  to  be  chief  in  the  state,  gave 
such  offence  to  the  queen  and  Mazarin  by  his 
arrogant  conduct,  that  they  hod  himself  and  his 
brothers  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  at 
Vincennes,  a  proceeding  approved  alike  "by  the 
Fronde  and  the  people  of  Paris.    Popular  feeling, 


however,  soon  changed  in  his  favour,  and  grew  bo 
strong  against  Mazarin  that  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Paris  and  set  Conde  at  liberty.  But  Mazarin's 
power  over  the  queen  was  still  alwolute,  and  Conde, 
disappointed  once  more  in  his  ambition,  and  finding 
the  queen,  Fronde,  and  people  once  more  all  against 
him,  retired  to  Guienne,  and  raised  an  artnv  on  the 
plea  of  rescuing  the  young  king,  Louis  XlV.,  from 
had  advisers.  Thus  began  what  is  known  as  the 
third  war  of  the  Fronde.  At  Bleneau  he  defeated  the 
royal  tnsips,  but  was  at  lengt  h  forced  by  Turenne 
to  make  for  Paris.  Here  in  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine  he  sustained  a  defeat  which  deprived  him 
of  all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  in  1653.  The  terms  of  this  jieace, 
however,  were  such  as  Conde.  would  not  accept, 
and  deprived  of  all  support  in  France,  he  went 
over  to  Spain,  and  for  six  years  served  in  all 
the  campaigns  against  his  country.  Hampered 
in  his  action  by  the  Spanish  generals,  he  could 
effect  little  against  the  strategy  of  Turenne.  The 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  near  Dunkirk,  where  Turenne, 
aided  by  6000  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides,  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  Sj>aniards,  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  At  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1659) 
which  followed,  it  was  said  that  the  affairs  of  Conde 
were  more  ditlirult  to  settle  than  those  of  Europe. 
So  formidable  was  he  deemed,  that  the  young  king 
found  it  advisable  to  restore  him  to  all  his  honours 
and  estates,  and  even  to  his  government  of  Bur- 
gundv.  Retiring  to  his  estate  at  Chantilly,  Conde 
remained  hero  till  his  services  were  required  in 
another  war  lietween  France  and  S|iain,  when  at  his 
suggestion  and  by  his  action,  Franche  Comte  was 
overrun  and  conquered  (1668).  The  next  year,  on 
the  resignation  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  Conde 
would  probably  have  been  chosen  his  successor  but 
for  the  jealousy  of  Louis.  In  1674  he  fought  his 
last  battle.  Tliis  was  at  Seneffe  in  Belgium,  where 
he  had  for  his  opponent  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  battle  lasted  seventeen  hours,  and  both  sides 
claimed  the  victory.  On  the  death  of  Turenne  in 
1675,  Conde  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the 
army  on  the  Rhine,  but  his  health  was  now  such  as 
to  render  him  unfit  for  active  service.  Retiring 
again  to  Chantilly,  he  lived  there  till  his  death  on 
1 1  th  December  1 686,  associating  much  with  the  great 
men  of  letters  of  the  period,  Moliere,  Racine,  BoiTeau, 
and  La  Bruyere.  Conde  bail  all  his  life  been  noted 
as  a  scoffer  at  religion,  but  the  year  before  his  death 
he  publicly  announced  his  conversion.  He  took 
es]>ecial  pleasure  in  the  society  of  Bossuet,  whose 
oration  on  his  death,  regarded  as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  literature,  has  served  ever  since  to 
throw  a  deceptive  lustre  round  the  name  of  Conde. 
He  had  no  political  genius,  and  even  as  a 
commander  he  owed  his  successes  more  to  the  fiery 
energy  of  his  character  than  to  sheer  militant' 
talent.  There  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  in  his 
public  career  he  was  influenced  by  any  other 
motive  than  selfish  ambition  ;  and  in  his  private 
character,  though  he  could  on  occasion  display  a 
certain  magnanimity,  he  was  in  intense  decree 
self-willed  and  overliearing.  When  all  deductions 
have  been  made,  however,  Condd  still  remains  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  Frenchmen  of  his  century. 

Sec  Mahon'a  Life  of  Condi,  Fttzpatrick'i  The  Great 
fandf  and  the  Period  of  tAe  Fronde  ;  Bittoire  de*  Prineet 
de  Condi,  by  tho  Duo  tl'Aumule  (7  vols.  1862-95) ;  b1jx> 
tho  various  Mrnunres  of  the  |>crin<l,  nuch  as  tlioae  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  Miulamu  tlu  Motteville,  Kc. 

Condenser  is  an  apparatus  in  which  aqueous 
or  other  water  is  condensed  into  a  liquid:  form 
either  by  the  introduction  of  cold  water,  as  in  the 
condensing  Steam-engine  (q.v.),  or  aa  in  distilla- 
tion, by  placing  the  condenser  in  another  vessel, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  passes. 
When  the  water-supply  is  deficient  at  sea  or  on  the 
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coast,  salt  water  may  \xs  distilled  and  condensed. 
Sec  Distillation,  (Jas  and  (J asks. 

The  Electric  Condenser  is  an  apparatus  con- 
sisting essentially  of  two  parallel  conducting  plates, 
separated  by  a  layer  of  non  conducting  material  or 
dielectric,  employed  to  receive  and  retain  quantities 
of  electricity  greater  than  either  or  both  of  the 
plates  would  do  alone.  The  simplest  and  typical 
form  of  condenser  is  that  which  was  first  used  by 
Franklin.  It  is  simply  a  sheet  of  glass,  C  (see 
fig.),  both  sides  of  which,  excepting  a  margin  at 
the  edges,  are  covered  with  tinfoil, 
A  and  B.  To  charge  such  a  con- 
denser, one  of  the  sheets  of  tinfoil, 
say  B,  is  connected  with  the  ground, 
E  (either  by  some  metallic  connec- 
tion or  by  being  placed  on  the  hand 
of  the  experimenter),  while  the 
sheet,  A,  remains  insulated.  Tf  A 
be  now  charged  with  electricity, 
positive  for  example,  a  negative- 
charge  is  induced  on  that  side  of  B 
nearer  A,  while  an  equal  quantity 
passes  to  the  ground.  Increasing 
the  charge  in  A  induces  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  B.  This  pro- 
cess, although  by  means  of  it  large 
quantities  of  electricity  may  be 
accumulated,  cannot  go  on  inde- 
finitely ;  for  on  reaching  a  certain 
limit,  depending  on  the  dimension, 
&c.  of  the  apparatus,  the  nature  of  the  dielectric 
used,  and  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  two  con- 
ducting plates,  either  a  disruptive  discharge  (see 
ELECTRICITY )  takes  place,  or  the  charge  passes  off 
through  the  insulating  sup|s>rt*  of  the  condenser. 

AH  the  various  forms  of  condensers  satisfy  the 
definition  given  aliove.  One  useful  form  is  that  in 
which  the  two  conducting  plates  are  fixed  on  the 
ends  of  brass  rods  which  jvass  through  brass  knobs 
on  the  tops  of  two  g'uss  pillars,  the  dielectric  in 
this  case  being  air.  The  more  common  form,  how- 
ever, is  the  Leydcn  .Jar  (q.v.).  Another  is  made 
up  of  sheets  of  tinfoil  and  paraffined  paper, 
placed  alternately  in  layere  •,  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
&c.  sheets  of  tinfoil  are  "connected  to  one  terminal, 
and  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  &c  to  another. 
The  capacity  of  a  condenser  is  defined  to  bo  that 

Suautity  of  electricity  with  which  one  plate  must 
e  charged  in  order  to  raise  its  potential  by  one 
unit.  It  can  be  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  con- 
densers nf  the  Leyden  jar  form,  the  capacity  is 
numerically  equal  to  the  product  of  the  outer  and 
inner  radii  of  the  coating,  divided  by  the  difference 
of  the  radii— i.e.  is  greater  as  that  difference  is 
less.  Hence  the  thinner  (within  certain  limits) 
the  glass  between  the  two  coatings  of  such  a  con- 
denser, the  greater  is  its  capacity. 

Condescendence,  in  the  judicial  procedure 
of  Scotland,  is  an  articulate  statement  annexed  to 
a  summons,  setting  forth  the  allegations  in  fact 
upon  which  an  action  is  founded. 

Condillac,  Ktienne  Bonnot  de  Mably  de, 
philosopher,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  lirenoble, 
30th  Septemlier  1715.  His  life  was  uneventful.  As 
a  child  his  delicate  health  delayed  his  progress  in 
education  ;  but  in  youth  be  numl»ered  among  his 
friends  Rousseau,  Diderot.  Duclos,  \-c.  Many  of 
his  works  were  composed  for  his  pupil,  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  grandson  of  Louis  X\\ .  ;  and  he  was 
titular  Abbe  de  Mureaux.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academv  of  Sciences  in 
1708.  He  died  on  his  estate  of  Flux,  near  Bean- 
gency,  on  August  3,  1 780. 

A  great  part  of  the  Esxai  stir  rOrigine  dts  Con- 
naissances  Humilities  (1740),  ami  nearly  all  the 
TraiU  des  Systtones  (1749),  are  occupied  with  a 


polemic  against  innate  ideas  and  abstract  systems. 
He  exjMHinds  his  analytic  method  in  the  Logique 
( 1780)  and  the  Art  de  Eaisonner  (part  of  the  Court 
d Etudes,  in  13  vols.  1755).  The  Langu*  des  Cat- 
culs  appeared  in  1798. 

In  the  TrtiiU  des  Sensations,  Condillac  uses  his 
analytic  method  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  and  the  formation  of  the  mental 
faculties.  He  divided  philosophical  systems  into 
three  classes— ( 1 )  Abstract  systems,  (2  )*  hypothesis, 
(3)  the  *  true  '  system  of  Locke,  which  rests  on  the 
facta  of  experience.  But  in  confounding  sensation 
and  perception,  and  endeavouring  to  base  all 
thought  on  sensation,  be  departed  from  Locke, 
ami  ltecame  the  founder  of  Sensationalism.  To 
Condillac  all  reasoning  is  only  a  variation  of  the 
form  of  expression.  He  helu  that  all  ideas  and 
mental  operations  are  only  transformations  of 
sensation.  So  he  was  compiled  to  put  into  the 
primary  sensation  all  that  he  sought  to  develop 
out  of  it.  His  curious  device  of  the  statue,  gradu- 
ally endowed  with  the  various  senses  and  mental 
faculties,  was  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  sensa- 
tions. He  substituted  for  the  Cartesian  test  of 
truth  his  own  criterion  of  identity.  He  recognised 
three  kinds  of  evidence — of  fact,  of  feeling,  and  of 
reason  ;  and  he  affirmed  that  the  same  method  of 
analysis  is  common  to  all  the  sciences.  Unlike 
his  scholars  and  followers,  the  encyclopaedists 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Holbach,  Condillac  Mas  not 
a  materialist. 

Le  Commerce  et  le  Gouvcrnevicut,  published  in 
1776,  treats  economy  as  the  science  of  exchanges, 
and  has  much  influenced  later  economists.  Con- 
dillac was  a  strong  believer  in  Free  Trade.  The 
first  of  several  editions  of  his  CEurres  Completes 
appeared  in  1798.  See  monographs  by  Koliert 
(Paris,  1869)  and  Kethori  (1864),  and  Lewes s 
History  of  Philosophy. 

Condiment*,  or  seasoning  agents,  are  those 
bstanccs  which  are  employed  at  table  for  the 


substances 
purpose  of  impartin 


iinplt 

a  flavour  or  seasoning  to  the 
ordinary  solid  or  liquid  food.  The  principal  condi- 
ments are  saline  substances,  such  as  common  salt ; 
acidulous  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid  or  vinegar ; 
oily  condiments,  such  as  butter  and  olive-oil ; 
saccharine  substances,  such  as  sugar  and  honey ; 
and  aromatic  and  pungent  condiments,  such  as 
mustard,  ginger,  pepper,  and  pickles.  See 
Diet. 

Condition  means  in  law  a  declaration  or  pro- 
vision that  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  uncertain 
event  an  obligation  shall  come  into  force,  or  shall 
cease,  or  that  the  obligation  shall  not  come  into 
force  until  a  certain  event.  Such  conditions  are 
known  respectively  as  precedent  or  subsequent, 
resolutive,  and  suspensive.  Physically  impossible, 
and  unlawful  conditions  in  matters  of  contract 
annul  the  obligation  to  which  they  are  annexed, 
but  in  questions  under  settlements  and  wills  the 
op(s>site  rule  holds,  and  such  conditions  are  ignored. 
Conditions  in  restraint  of  marriage  are  considered 
unlawful  only  where  they  are  altsoluteand  imposed 
on  persons  otherwise  entitled  to  succeed.  A  potes- 
tative condition  is  the  technical  name  for  a  condi- 
tion in  the  power  of  one  of  the  panics.  It  is  an 
ini]Ktrtant  doctrine  of  contract  law  that  if  a  debtor 
does  anything  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  a 
condition,  he  liecome*  liable  as  if  the  condition  had 
occurred.  Many  most  important  conditions  are 
merely  implied— e.g.  in  a  marine  policy  that  the  ship 
is  seaworthy.  In  Ivankruptcy,  dividends  are  set  aside 
to  meet  conditional  obligations.  Again,  in  sales  on 
credit,  solvency  is  an  implied  condition,  and  where 
the  buyer  is  declared  insolvent,  the  seller  may  refuse 
to  proceed.  A  good  instance  of  a  suspensive  condi- 
tion is  that  of  sale  on  approbation,  or 
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re  torn.  The  doctrine  of  condition  in  feudal  grants 
is  in  the  law  of  Scotland  very  simple.  Apart  from 
entail*,  which  were  authorised  by  statute,  such  con- 
ditions must  l>e  intended  to  protect  some  valuable 
interest  of  the  superior.  Such  are  the  clauses  of 
pre-emption,  the  now  olisolete  clause  prohibiting 
subinfeudation,  clauses  to  preserve  the  plan  of  a 
town,  or  to  prevent  nuisances.  Probably  a  condition 
against  public-houses  is  valid,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

U rnngeinooth  feus  by  Lord  Zetland.    If  properly 

inserted  and  recorded  in  the  titles,  such  clauses  may 
entitle  the  superior  not  merely  to  refuse  an  entry 
under  the  old  law,  hut  to  reduce  the  vassal's  title. 

Conditions  of  sale  is  the  name  used  in  England 
for  what  are  called  Articled  of  roup  in  Scotland. 
These  are  generally  printed  along  With  the  particu- 
lars of  sale  and  distributed  among  tfaOM  attending 
the  auction.  They  provide  what  sort  of  title  the 
purchaser  is  to  accept.  Similarly,  conditions  are 
prefixed  to  catalogues  of  furniture  and  books. 

Condition,  in  Logic,  denotes  that  which  must 
precede  the  o|»eration  of  a  cause.  It  is  not  regarded 
as  that  which  produces  an  ell'ect,  but  as  that  which 
renders  the  production  of  one  possible — to  some 
logicians,  however,  a  distinction  without  a  differ- 
ence. For  instance,  when  an  impression  is  made 
on  wax  by  a  sea),  the  seal  is  said  to  he  the  eOMM  ; 
the  softness  or  fluidity  of  the  wax,  a  rotidition. 

The  I'hi/osophi/  of  the  Comfit  toned  was  a  phrase 
brought  into  use  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  express 
the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  or 
reason  respecting  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite. 
Our  thought,  according  to  him,  can  only  he  of  the 
rrlatire  and  tUefinte,  of  which  these  terms  are  but 

the  negation* ;  relativity  and  Hnitude  are  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  human  intelligence  oper- 
ates. In  one  of  his  dissertations  on  this,  he 
criticised  and  endeavoured  to  refute  the  opposite 
position  as  maintained  by  Cousin — a  modilicatiou 
of  the  previous  doctrine  of  Schelling— that  'the 
Unconditioned,  the  AbeolntO,  the  Infinite,  is  imme- 
diately known  in  consciousness,  and  this  bv  differ- 
ence, plurality,  and  relation.'  Dean  Manuel,  in  his 
Hampton  Lectures  ( I N.*>H),  brought  Hamilton's  doc- 
trine into  s|»ecial  prominence,  and  dwelt  on  the 
relatirity  of  hiioirhilijc  as  a  great  fundamental 
law  of  the  human  mind. 

H     Conditional  Immortality  U  a  tenet  held 

by  a  theological  school  which  denies  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  consequent  doc- 
trine* lioth  of  eternal  misery  and  of  rnivcrsalism 
as  contrary  to  the  teachings  both  of  nature  and 
of  revelation.  Its  advocates  maintain  that  the 
Bible  sets  immortality  before  men  as  something  to 
lie  Bought  after  (  Horn.  ii.  7).  as  a  divine  gift  offered 
on  certain  conditions  (Horn.  vi.  23;  John,  iiL  15, 
16),  ami  as  a  matter  of  hope  and  promise  in  the 
present  life  (Titus,  i.  2):  that  this  immortality  is 
not  a  present  possession  (Mark,  x.  30).  ami  is  to  lie 
realised  by  the  assumption  of  a  spiritual  body  at  the 
resurrection  of  regenerate  men  from  the  dead  (  Luke, 
xx.  3."»,  36).  an  event  synchronous  with  the  -ceond 
coming  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  82),  Divine  testi- 
mony, no  less  than  experience,  they  say,  declare* 
unequivocally  that  man  has  the  same  natural  life 
as  all  other  animals  i  Kccles.  iii.  19),  and  only  those 
who  by  faith  and  obedience  are  united  to  Christ 
have  the  promise  of  immortality.  The  Colvinistic 
doctrine  of  eternal  misery  is  untenable,  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  lsdng  death  or  everlasting  destruction, 
to  lie  inflicted  subsequent  to  a  judgment  after  the 
Lord  returns  (2  Thess.  i.  9,  10).  The  dogma  of 
Universalism,  the  only  alternative  to  endless  tor- 
ment if  the  soul  must  live  for  ever,  is  also,  they 
maintain,  unfounded,  since  the  punishment  of  sin 
(death  i  is  said  to  be  everlasting,  like  the  life  which 
is  the  reward  of  the  righteous  (Matt.  xxv.  46).  It 


is  claimed  that  a  succession  of  eminent  and  pious 
men  have  upheld  this  doctrine  from  apostolic  times, 
among  whom  may  Is*  mentioned  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  lrena>us,  &c. 

Conditional  immortality  has  received  considerable 
impulse  in  recent  years  from  in  any  able  and  zealous 
advocates,  notably  the  late  William  Leask,  I).  D., 
editor  of  the  Itmn&OW,  and  Itev.  Edward  White. 
The  Conditional  Immortality  Mission  started  in 
Hritoin  in  1S7N  has  done  much,  by  means  of  lectures, 
publications,  and  annual  conferences  held  in  various 
cities,  to  disseminate  this  view.  It  has  an  organ. 
The  Bible  Stamford,  published  monthly  by  the 
secretary.  Many  churches  have  been  organised 
in  Cieat  Hritain  and  its  colonies,  as  well  as  in 
America,  having  conditional  immortality  as  pan  of 
their  doctrinal  lmsis.  The  l>cst  modern  works  on 
the  subject  are  Life  in  Christ,  bv  Edward  White; 
The  Life  Everlasting  and  The  t'ns-peaknhle  Gift, 
by  J.  H.  l'ettingell ;  Hat/ex,  by  Henry  Constable  ; 
Duration  and  S'aliire  of  future  Punishment,  by 
the  same  author. 

Condom,  a  town  in  the  French  de|>artment 
of  Gers,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  height  alsive  the 
confluence  of  the  liaise  and  the  Gele,  2U  miles  S\V. 
of  A  gen  by  rail.  It  has  one  fine  church,  once  a 
cathedral  ;  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  ex- 
tensive Gascon  district  of  Comlomois,  now  included 
in  the  departments  of  Landes  and  Lot-et  Garonne. 
BoMMiet  was  Ilishop  of  Condom  for  a  year  (1669). 
Pop,  3070. 

Condonation,  in  the  legal  phraseology  Loth  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  means  for- 
giveness granted  by  the  injured  party,  nnd  may  l»e 
urged  by  the  guilty  party  as  a  defence  against  an 
action  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adulter}-.  See 
Divorce. 

Condor  [Sareorhiim/ihus  eondor  or  gryphu*), 
the  great  vulture  of  the  Andes,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  birds.  Among  the  wide  order 
of  Accipitres,  or  llirds  of  Prey,  the  condor  is  the 
grandest  representative  of  the  family  Cathartiche, 


Condor. 

or  New- World  Vultures.  These  may  lie  at  once 
distinguished  from  Old- World  forms  by  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  partition  between  the  nostrils,  bv 
having,  to  put  it  more  plainly,  'a  hole  through 
their  nose.'  The  l»eak  is  also  constricted  at  the 
end  of  the  'cere,'  and  the  feathers  have  no  'after- 
shaft.' 

Among  these  New-World  vultures,  the  condor  is 
chief.  Though  its  size  and  strength  have  been 
often  exaggerated,  this  magnificent  bird  is  probably 
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the  largest  of  the  vultures.  The  only  rival  which 
could  dispute  this  claim  is  the  famous  Liimmergeier 
[Gif/Mrtits  Uxrb<Uus\ oi  the  Al|»s.  The  male  condor 
may  measure  about  3J  feet  in  length,  the  female  is 
slightly  snialler.  The  ex]»anse  of  each  winy  (said 
to  lie  l.i  feet  from  tip  to  tip)  is  more  than  twice 
the  length.  The  general  colour  is  black  with  a 
steel-blue  sheen,  and  some  of  the  feathers  verge 
into  gray  ;  there  is  a  downy  white  ruff  round  the 
dull  red  naked  neck.  The  young  birds  are  covered 
with  whitish  down.  The  beak  is  long,  hooked  nt 
the  apex,  black  at  the  root,  yellow  at  the  |H»int  and 
on  the  sides.  The  head  is  iiaked,  and  in  the  male 
bird  War*  a  large  tlcshv  comb.  The  eyes  look  side- 
ways ;  the  '  perforated  '  nose  is  characteristic  of  the 
family.  The  voice  is  limited  to  a  weak  sort  of 
snorting  The  feet  are  not  well  suited  for  grasping, 
the  hind-toe  being  very  small  and  hardly  reaching 
the  ground.  The  stories  altout  condors  lifting  their 
prey  in  their  feet  from  the  ground  are  mythical. 
These  birds  have  their  central  home  in  the  Andes, 
but  extend  to  some  other  mountainous  part**  of 
South  America.  They  breed  on  the  height*,  laying 
their  two  eggs  on  l»are  ledges  in  the  months  of 
November  ami  DeceniW ;  the  young  are  unable 
to  My  for  a  whole  year.  They  descend  to  the 
plains  to  feed  on  carrion,  tearing  carcasses  with 
their  strong  bills  ;  they  may  also  attack  lambs  and 
calve**,  or  several  together  may  venture  on  an  adult 
animal.  Their  boldness  and  voracity  seem  to  have 
been  exaggerated.  Their  voracity  is,  however, 
great  :  Tschudi  mentions  one  iu  confinement  at 
Valparaiso,  which  ate  18  lb.  of  meal  in  a  single 
day,  and  seemed  on  the  morrow  to  have  as  good 
an  appetite  as  usual.  The  condors  have  great 
powers  of  flight,  and  can  soar  to  immense  height*, 
till,  in  fact,  they  are  lost  in  or  far  above  the  clouds. 
They  are  readily  kept  in  confinement,  and  may  be 
seen  in  many  zoological  gardens. 

In  the  same  genus  is  the  rarer  King  of  the  Vol  ! 
tures  (S.  papa),  inhabiting  the  wooded  plains  of 
South  and  Central  America.  It  is  a  smaller  bird,  - 
redd ish-vel low  al>ove,  white  beneath,  with  bluish- 
gray  run",  black  quills  and  tail.  Its  head  and  neck 
are  covered  with  variously  coloured  roughnesses. 
It  owes  its  name  to  the  way  in  which  it  bid  lies 
other  vultures.  Closely  allied  is  the  Turkey  Vul- 
ture (Cathartcn  aura)  of  North  America,  This 
bird,  useful  as  a  carrion  destroyer,  is  about  2J  feet 
in  length,  black  in  colour  with  a  purplish  sheen, 
well  marked  by  its  carmine  and  bluish-red  head, 
fleshy  neck,  and  white  feet.  V.  at  nit  u*  is  another 
»l**cie*  from  South  America. 

Condorcet*  Jean  Antoink  Nicolas  deCari- 
tat,  Marquis  t>K,  an  eminent  French  author,  was 
born,  the  son  of  a  cavalry  officer,  in  the  little  town 
of  Kihemont,  near  St  Quentin,  in  the  department 
of  Aisne,  on  September  17,  1743.  In  chihilmod 
he  breathed  the  closest  atmosphere  of  clerical 
and  aristocratic  oxclusiveness,  with  the  result  of 
making  him  in  after-vcars  the  enemy  of  all  privi- 
lege and  a  thoroughgoing  sceptic.  Condorect, 
after  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Kheims,  began  his  mathematical  studies  at  the 
ajre  of  thirteen,  at  the  College  of  Navarre  in  Paris. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  brilliant ;  and  the  high 
approval  of  Clairaut  and  D'Alembert  determine*! 
his  future.  His  Essai  »ur  Ir  Calrul  Integral 
(I7G5)  obtained  for  him  a  sent  in  the  Academy, 
and  he  became  perpetunl  secretary  in  1777.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Emyrlopfdie.  On 
the  outbreak  of  tlie  Revolution  he  made  eloquent 
sjieeches  and  wrote  famous  pamphlets  on  the 
popular  side,  was  sent  by  Paris  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1791,  and  in  1702  became  president  of 
the  Assembly.  He  voted  that  the  king  should 
receive  the  most  severe  punishment  except  death, 
and  as  deputy  for  Aisne  in  the  National  Con-  ' 


vention,  he  voted  usually  with  the  Cirondists. 
Accused  and  condemned  Iiy  the  extreme  partv,  he 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  generous  lady, 
Madame  Vernet,  for  eight  months ;  but  driven  to 
change  his  place  of  concealment,  he  was  recognised 
and  arrested.  Imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  Bourg-la- 
Heine  on  the  7th  April  1794,  he  was  found  dead 
the  next  morning,  whether  by  disease  or  poison 
was  never  known. 

His  profession  of  faith,  in  a  letter  to  Turgot, 
which  was  written  when  he  left  college  lit  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  lays  stress  on  moral  synqiathy 
as  the  source  of  all  virtue.    His  coustuncy'in  moral 
principle  was  fitly  associated  with  |>erfect  consist- 
ency in  politics.    He  raised  a  great  commotion  by 
his  attempt  to  apply  the  calculus  of  probabilities 
iu  the  domain  or  jurisprudence,  and  of  the  moral 
and  political  sciences.    In  his  Proyrcs  de,  I'Exprit 
i  II  amain,  written  in  hiding,  he  insisted  on  the 
I  justice  and  necessity  of  establishing  a  perfect 
'  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  between  the 
individuals  of   both   sexes,  and   proclaimed  the 
indefinite  perfectibility  of  the  human  race.  Com- 

flete  editions  of  his  works  have  )>cen  issued  in 
804  (21  vols.)  and  1849  (12  vols.,  containing  a 
biography  by  Arogo).  Sec  Morleys  Critical  Mi*- 
rellumen,  Comte's  Philosophic  Positive,  and  Flint  s 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  History. 

Condottie'ri  (Lat.  conditcti,  'hired'),  the 
name  given  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries  to  the 
leaders  of  certain  hands  of  '  free  lances '  or  mili- 
tary adventurers  who,  for  booty,  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  any  party  in  any  contest,  anil  often  prac- 
tised warfare  on  their  own  account  purely  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  These  mercenaries  were  called 
into  action  by  the  endless  feuds  of  the  Italian  states 
during  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  leaders  were  Sir  John  Hawkwood  at 
Florence  ( 1390,  originally  an  Essex  tailor);  Francis 
of  Carmagnola  (alsnit  1412):  and  Francis  Sforza, 
who  in  1450  became  Duke  of  Milan.  The  Com- 
/lai/ntm  tirandrji  in  France,  during  the  14th  century, 
resembled  the  bands  led  by  the  Italian  condottieri. 
They  originated  in  the  long  bloody  wars  between 
France  ami  England,  did  enormous  mischief,  and 
Itccame  |K>werful  enough  to  rout  the  king's  forces 
in  13«1  ;  but  ultimately  Du  Guesclin  persuaded 
them  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  Spanish  service. 
See  O.  Browning,  The  Age  of  the  Condottieri  (189.")). 

Conductivity.  See  Heat,  Electricity. 

Conductor*  the  director  of  the  modern  or- 
chestra. Though  from  the  earliest  davs  of  the 
orchestra  abroad  he  has  always  |>erformed  his  duty 
by  beating  time  with  the  baton,  the  practice  was 
unknown  in  this  country  till  introduced  by  Spohr 
iu  1820,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London.  Previously  the  orchestra  was  kept  together 
by  the  leader  of  the  violins,  the  conductor  simply 
sitting  at  the  harpsichord  or  pi*\no  with  the  score 
before  him,  occasionally  putting  in  a  few  chords,  or 
accompanying :  but  the  result  was  clearly  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  conducting  stick  had  only  to  l>e 
introduced  to  gain  general  acceptance  at  om-e.  The 
art  of  conducting  as  now  practised  requires  so  many 
qualifications  that  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
special  gift  than  an  acquirement  to  lie  learnt,  Rut 
few  eminent  composers  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  as  conductors.  The  greatest  recent 
conductors  are  Costa,  Von  Billow,  and  Kichter. 

Conductors  and  Non-conductors  of 
Electricity.  When  an  electrified  body  is  placed 
upon  a  metallic  stand,  so  that  it  is  in  metallic  con- 
nection with  the  earth,  all  traces  of  electrification 
disappear  ;  but  if  placed  upon  supports  of  glass  or 
elsinite,  its  charge  is  still  retained,  the  body  then 
being  said  to  be  insulated.  In  the  former  case,  the 
electric  charge  having  passed  to  the  ground  through 
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the  metallic  support,  the  metal  ib  termed  a  con- 
ductor of  electricity  ;  in  the  latter,  the  glass  or 
ebonite  is  termed  a  non-conductor  or  insulator, 
since  by  its  means  the  charge  is  prevented  from 
leaving  the  body.  This  distinction  is  somewhat 
artificial,  since  no  substance  is  known  to  be  either 
a  perfect  conductor  or  an  alrsolute  insulator.  The 
substances  in  frequent  iw  as  conductors  and  non- 
conductors may  be  arranged  in  tin*  following  order 
of  their  conductivity,  beginning  with  the  liest : 
Silver,  copper,  gold,  brass,  zinc,  platinum,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  mercury.  German  silver,  graphite,  red 
phosphorus,  mineral  acids,  saline  solutions,  sea- 
water,  pure  water,  alcohol,  wood,  ice,  vegetable 
oils,  lime,  chalk,  camphor,  porcelain,  wool,  hair, 
silk,  glass,  wax,  sulphur,  rosin,  amber,  gutta-percha, 
shellac,  paraffin,  etmnite,  air  and  other  gases. 

It  is  found  that  the  ethciency  of  a  non-conductor, 
when  used  as  an  insulator  in  electrostatic  experi- 
ments, depends  very  largely  on  the  state  of  its 
surface.  In  a  damp  atmosphere,  glass  l>ecomes 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  moisture  which  consider- 
ably lessens  its  insulating  power.  Hence  these 
experiments  succeed  better  in  dry  weather  ;  other- 
wise the  ap-taratus  requires  to  l>e  heated,  or  the 
glass  insulators  employed  to  l>e  coated  with  shellac 
varnish,  upon  which  moisture  does  not  so  readily 
de|>osit.  In  metals,  conducting  power  decreases 
when  the  temperature  is  raised ;  on  the  other 
hand,  glass,  wax,  sulphur,  and  some  other 
bodies  which  are  extremely  bad  conductors  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  conduct  very  much  better 
when  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
It  has  been  olwerved  that  a  series  of  metals 
arranged  in  order  of  their  electrical  conducting 
powers,  exhibits  the  same  order  as  when  similarly 
arranged  for  their  thermal  conducting  powers  ;  in 
other  words,  metals  which  conduct  electricity  well, 
conduct  heat  well.  Also,  that  when  two  specimens 
of  the  same  metal  differ  in  electric  conductivity, 
they  differ  in  thermal  conductivity,  and  in  the  same 
way.    See  Liohtnino  Conductor. 

Condurango  is  the  name  of  several  South 
American  Asclepiadaceo1  (q.v. ),  whose  luuk  affords 
a  drug  used  as  a  remedy  for  venomous  bites. 

Condyle,  a  protuberance  on  the  end  of  a 
bone,  serving  for  articulation  with  another  lsine ; 
es|>ecially  that  by  which  the  occipital  l>oue  of  the 
skull  is  articulated  to  the  spine. 

Condy's  Fluid.  See  Manganese. 
Cone*    In  general,  the  term  runt  is  applied  to 
any  surface  descrilied  by  the  motion  of  a  straight 
line  which  always  passes  through  a  fixed  -sunt  and 

also  intersects  some 
curve  in  s|»ice.  Hut 
more  particularly, 
the  word  is  used  to 
denote  a  right  cir- 
cular cone — i.e.  the 
solid  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  a 
right-angled  triangle 
round  one  of  the 
sides  containing  the 
right  angle.  Thus 
(see  fig.),  let  ODC 
be  a  triangle  with  a 
right  angle  at  L> ;  if 
it  revolve  round 
Ol),  then  in  moving 
t  f  1 1  <  •  u  I j  successive 
positions,  OC  will 
trace  out  the  cone, 
OA  IlC.  The  point, 
O,  is  termed  (he  >>rter ;  the  height,  OD,  the 
altitude;  the  line,  Ul),  the  aria;  and  the  circle, 
ABC,  the  bate  of  the  cone.    The  line,  OC,  by  whose 


motion  the  cone  is  produced,  is  termed  a  generating 
line,  or  generator.  In  the  oblique  cone,  the  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  base  at  an  angle  other  than  a  right 
angle.  A  truncated  cone  is  the  lower  part  of  a  cone 
cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base. 

The  lateral  surface  of  a  right  circular  cone  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  half  the  circumference  of 
the  base  into  the  slant  height  of  the  cone ;  the  solid 
content .  or  volume,  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  base  multiplied  bv  the  altitude. 

In  considering  the  different  |»ossihle  sections  of  a 
cone  by  a  plane,  it  is  necessary  to  rememWr  (as 
is  indicated  in  the  ligure)  that  a* cone  is  really  pro- 
duced in  duplicate;  that  the  generators,  after 
•Hissing  through  the  fixed  jM)int.  O,  form  another 
cone,  such  as  OEGF.  Different  positions  of  the 
sectional  plane  produce  different  curves,  according 
as  it  is  |>arallel  to  the  lmse,  a  generator,  the  axis,  or 
parallel  to  none  of  these  ;  so,  consequently,  we  have 
a  circle,  parabola,  hyperbola  or  ellipse,  respectively. 
See  articles  CIRCLE,  ELLIPSE,  HYPERBOLA,  Pa- 
ItAHOLA. 

Cone  is  a  term  used  in  Botany,  with  consider- 
able latitude  and  variety  of  application.  The 
growing  point  or  bud  of  any  ordinary  higher  plant 
is  of  more  or  less  acutely  conical  shape,  ami  the 
young  leaves  at  first  arise  in  close  succession  upon 
it*  Mut  while  in  vegetative  growth  the  axis 
usually  lengthens  and  the  leaves  develop  and 
expand,  the  onset  of  reproductive  functions  may 
check  these  changes.  In  the  simplest  cases  the 
leaves  may  become  partially  modified  for  pollen  or 
ovule  bearing,  as  stamens  or  carpels,  while  the  leaf 
apices  do  not  wholly  lose  their  leafy  character  and 
arrangement ;  thus"  we  have  the  cone-like  male  and 
female  flowers  of  Cvcads  (q.v.).  In  the  allied 
conifers,  which  include  the  most  characteristic  cone- 
bearing  trees,  the  leafy  character  of  the  crowded 
stamens  composing  the  male  flower  may  be  almost 
entirely  lost;  but  in  the  female  the  structure  of  the 
familiar  cone*  (e.g.  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  larch)  has 
been  the  subject  of  enormous  controversy ;  since 
from  one  point  of  view  it  is  regarded  as  a  single 
flower  coni]>o8ed  of  many  carpellary  leaves  (each 
l>caring  a  biovular  placenta  on  its  upper  surface ) ; 
while  trom  the  other  it  must  lie  viewed  as  an  in- 
florescence of  which  the  crowded  bracts  bear  axil- 
lary biovular  branches  (see  Gymnosperms).  The 
cones  of  Conifero-  may  vary  greatly  from  their 
typical  shape,  witness  the  almost  spheroidal  cones 
of  Araucarias,  while  the  number  and  crowded  suc- 
cession of  the  leaves  in  ordinary  cones  may  be  much 
reduced  and  simplified — e.g.  cypress. 

The  ap|>arent  cones  which  occur  in  some  orders 
of  dicotyledonous  plants  are  always  due  to  a 
crowding  of  the  inflorescence.  Thus,  the  so-called 
cone  of  Casuarina  (q.v.)  is  simply  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  the  fruit :  that  of  Hop  or  Gale  (q.v.) 
bv  the  overlapping  of  the  leafv  bracts  which  conceal 
the  small  reduced  flowers.  But  the  term  is  with 
advantage  disused  by  most  botanists  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Gymnosperms. 

i  onrglia  mi,  a  picturesque  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  31  miles  NE.  of  Venice  by  rail.  It  was  the 
birtli place  about  1460  of  the  painter  Giambattista 
Cima,  called  often  Conegliano.    Pop.  4682. 

Cone-Shell  [Conida;),  a  family  of  Gasteropod 
molluscs,  with  substantial  conical  sheila  The  last 
whorl  of  the  spiral  is  much  larger  than  those  which 
irecede  it  and  simply  form  the  apex  of  the  cone. 

he  aperture  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  sharp- 
edged  outer  lip.  The  head  of  the  animal  has  a 
long  prolioscis ;  the  '  foot '  is  long  and  narrow  as 
the  aperture  suggests ;  the  respiratory  siphon  is 
short  and  thick.  In  the  living  state  the  shell  is 
covered  by  a  yellowish  epidermis,  and  it  is  only 
this  is  rubbed  off  that  the  great  beauty 
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of  the  colour  and  marking  is  disclosed.  During 
life  the  inner  layer  of  the  shell  and  the  internal 
partition  of  the  second  lost  whorl  undergo  more 
or  leas  absorption.  The  principal  genus,  Conus, 
includes  some  500  living  sisx-ies,  ranging  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Cape, 
but  especially  at  home  in 
the  eastern  equatorial  seas. 
They  creep  in  relatively 
shallow  water  among  the 
rocks  and  coral  reefs,  and 
prey  upon  other  molluscs. 
Among  the  numerous 
ipeeiee,  some  are  rare,  and 
have  been  favourite  object* 
of  collectors'  mania.  Many 
|K>unds  have  l>een  paid  for 
single  s|»ecimens,  and  Omu* 
yluria-nutrit  is  said  to  he 
'  worth  ten  times  its  weight 
in  gold.'  C.  cedo  nitidis  in 
its  finer  varieties  a  much  prized  treasure,  and  C. 
ammiralit  is  another  favourite,  though  much  com- 
moner form.  Numerous  fossil  species  are  known 
from  the  chalk  onwards.  Some  of  the  animals  are 
eaten,  and  the  shells  often  form  ornaments,  or 
are  worn  down  into  rings  and  the  like.  The  augur- 
shell  (Terebra).  the  latticed  shell  (Cancellaria).  the 
tower-shell  (Pleurotoma)  are  nearly  allied  genera, 
often  regarded  as  types  of  separate  families. 

Coney  Island,  barely  separated  from  the 
south-west  angle  of  Long  Island,  at  the  entrance  to 
New  York  harbour,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  5 
miles  long,  by  A  mile  broad,  with  a  line  beach.  It 
is  a  crowded  place  of  summer  resort,  and  is  con- 
nected with  New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  summer  by 
a  number  of  railways  and  steamboat  lines.  On  the 
edge  of  the  dunes  stand  a  long  row  of  enormous 
wooden  hotels,  and  farther  inland  is  the  Brooklyn 
seaside  home  for  invalid  poor  ^children.  Other 
structures  are  a  tubular  iron  pier  (1000  feet),  a 
look-out  tower  (300  feet),  and  a  great  numlter  of 
loathing  pavilions,  some  nearly  as  large  as  the 
hotels.    In  winter  the  place  is  nearly  deserted. 

Confarreatlon,  a  peculiar  mode  of  marriage 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  which  consisted  in  the 
employment  of  certain  words  in  the  presence  of  ten 
witnesses,  and  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
ceremony  in  which  panis  farreiut  ('  bread  made  of 
spelt')  was  partaken.  Yarious  priestly  oltices,  such 
a.*  that  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  were  open  only  to 
those  who  were  born  of  parents  thus  married. 

Confederate  States,  the  name  adopted  by 
the  confederacy  formed  by  the  eleven  southern  and 
slaveholding  states  which  seceded  from  the  Ameri- 
can Union  in  1800-61,  and  established  a  govern- 
ment which  lasted  till  the  close  of  the  great  civil 
war  in  1803.  See  UNITED  STATES.  The  Confed- 
erate States  were  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Virginia  (without  West  Virginia),  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 

Confederation,  Imperial.  See  Colony 
and  Canada. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  During  the 
war  of  1805,  so  disastrous  for  Austria,  several 
German  princes,  too  weak  to  remain  neutral,  were 
forced  to  ally  themselves  with  France.  The  first 
to  do  so  were  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  who,  in  recompense  of  their  services,  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  kings  by  the  j»eaee  of 
Presburg,  28th  December  1805.  Finally,  at  Paris, 
on  the  l'2th  July  1806,  16  German  princes  formally 
signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dissolving  their 
connection  with  the  Germanic  empire,  and  allying 
themselves  with  France,  under  the  protectorate 
of  Napoleon.     The  more  important  of  these  16 


princes  were— the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtem- 
berg,  the  arch-chancellor,  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
the  new  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg  (Joachim 
Murat).  and  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
later,  other  princes  followed  their  example, 
including  the  king  of  Saxony,  the  new  king 
of  Westphalia,  and  the  Elector  of  Wiirzburg. 
In  1811  the  unpatriotic  confederation  comprised 
4  kingdoms,  5  grand-duchies,  11  duchies,  and  16 
principalities  ;  covering  an  area  of  125,000  sq.  m., 
with  a  population  of  14,008,877,  and  an  army  of 
119,180  men.  The  utter  ruin  which  overtook  the 
French  army  in  the  Russian  campaign  acted  like 
a  solvent  on  the  confederation,  and  the  year  1813 
saw  it  vanish  like  mist  in  the  sudden  outburst  of 
German  patriotism.    See  Germany. 

Conference,  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  a  numl>er  of  states  for  political  or  diplomatic 
purposes.  It  is  usually  distinguished  from  a  Con- 
gress (q.v.)  as  having  only  the  power  to  discuss 
and  prepare  arrangements ;  while  a  congress  has 
the  power  of  deciding  and  concluding.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  precise  line  between  the  two ; 
thus  the  Congo  Conference  at  Berlin  in  1884  was 
practically  a  congress.— Conference  is  also  the  name 
of  the  supreme  synod  of  the  Methodists  (q.v.). 

Conferva,  a  genus  of  lower  fresh- water  Algie, 
forming  slimy  masses  or  tufts  in  ponds  and  stagnant 
pools,  easily  recognised  by  their  unbranched  fila- 
ments, each  consisting  of  a  simple  row  of  cells, 
which  are  destitute  of  spiral  Iwmds  or  other  distinct 
differentiation  of  the  contained  protoplasm.  The 
filaments  do  not  conjugate,  and  multiplication 
appears  to  take  place  by  rejuvenescence  of  swarm 
spores  onlv.  See  Alo.E,  anu  Cooke's  Handbook  of 
British  A  Iffir. 

Confession,  in  Roman  Catholic  theology, means 
a  declaration  of  sins  to  a  priest  in  order  to  obtain 
absolution.  The  word,  however,  has  borne  very 
different  meanings  at  different  times,  and  the 
changes  in  sense  mark  important  stages  in  the 
development  of  discipline  and  doctrine.  St  James 
(v.  16)  speaks  of  that  s|>ontaneous  confession 
which  Christians  make  'one  to  another'  out  of 
humility  and  brotherly  love  ;  and,  much  in  the 
same  spirit,  Origen  (Horn,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.)  recom- 
mends the  sinner  to  seek  out  a  physician  '  learned 
and  merciful,'  to  whom  he  may  disclose  his  wounds, 
and  from  whom  he  may  get  advice.  In  all  this 
there  is  no  question  of  strict  obligation  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  priestly  power  upon  the  other.  Still, 
even  before  Origen 's  time,  the  word  had  acquired 
a  new  signification.  From  the  close  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury at  latest  the  church  marked  out  for  special 
rep'roliation  those  sins  which.were  called  '  mortal ' — 
viz.  murder,  idolatry,  and  adultery.  The  guilty 
person  was  required  to  make  public  confession,  ho 
was  subjected  to  penitential  exercises,  and  was  either 
excluded  during  life  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  or  readmitted,  after  long  discipline,  by 
the  bishop,  who  imposed  his  hands  upon  him.  The 
list  of  'mortal  offences'  was  extended  during  the 
5th  and  the  following  centuries  to  all  crimes  which 
the  Roman  law  punished  with  death,  exile,  or 
grave  corporal  penalty,  and  Leo  I.  (440  461  A.D.), 
in  a  famous  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Apulia  ( Ep. 
168),  substituted  private  confession  to  the  priest 
for  public  confession  to  the  congregation.  But  the 
essential  points  of  difference  l>etween  ancient  and 
modern  or  sacramental  confession  remained.  In 
the  former,  the  church  only  required  confession  to 
man  of  certain  enormous  offences,  and  left  the 
mass  of  sins  which  are  now  called  mortal  to  the 
judgment  of  God  ;  and  she  exercised  the  power  of 
'binding  and  loosing'  by  excluding  sinners  from, 
and  readmitting  them  to,  her  communion.  Such 
power  is  really  inherent  in  every  society,  though 
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of  course  the  church  claimed  to  hold  it  hy  divine 
commission  (Matt.  xvi.  10,  xviii.  18;  John,  xx.  22, 
23),  ami  insisted  on  the  serious  consequences  which 
it  imolved.  Wc  can  trace  the  faint  beginnings  of 
the  iniMlcrn  system  in  the  practice  which  prevailed 
in  monasteries  and  nunneries  of  confessing  breaches 
of  the  rule  to  the  superiors  (Jerome,  De  llcg.  Mona- 
chorutn  :  Basil,  ltrg.  lira:  >,  and  in  the  growing  habit 
of  socking  advice  from  priests  hy  secret  confession. 
The  thirty-third  canon  of  the  Council  of  Chalons, 
which  was  held  813  a.  n. ,  throws  great  light  on  the 
state  of  things  then  existing.  Some,  the  council 
says,  maintain  that  '  sins  should  lie  confessed  to 
Cod  alone,'  others  to  God  and  to  the  priest.  The 
council  finds  no  fault  with  either  view,  and  remarks 
that  confession  to  (iod  purges  the  conscience  from 
sin,  while  confession  to  the  priest  teaches  the  peni- 
tent '  how  his  sins  are  to  be  purged.'  Even  Peter 
Lombard,  the  great  theological  authority  of  the  12th 
century  (In  Sentcnt.  lib.  iv. ),  occupies  the  same 
ground  as  the  Council  of  Chalons;  and  Aquinas 
( Supplement  to  the  Summa )  admits  that  in  Loinliard's 
time  the  necessity  of  confessing  all  mortal  sins  to  the 
priest  was  an  open  question.  Meantime,  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  in  1215  (can.  xxi.)  hail  required 
all  the  faithful  who  have  come  to  the  years  of 
discretion  to  confess  their  sins  at  least  once  a  year 
to  their  parish  priest,  or  with  his  leave  to  another 


riest.    the  doctrine  received  it*  final  form  in  the 

;. ).   The  council  explains 
'mortal  sins'  to  mean  all  sins,  'even  sins  of 


Council  of  Trent  ( Sens,  xiv. 


thought'  which  separate  the  soul  from  God.  It 
declares  that  for  mortal  sin  after  baptism,  confes- 
sion to  an  approved  priest,  in  act  it  possible,  in 
desire  if  a  priest  cannot  he  had,  is  bv  divine  in- 
stitution the  one  and  only  remedy.  This  confes- 
sion must  embrace  every  mortal  sin  which  can  be 
recalled  after  careful  self  examination.  Further, 
it  declares  that  the  secret  confession  of  mortal  sins 
has  always  lnsen  practised  in  the  church,  and 
whereas  in  Peter  Lombard's  time  Konian  Catholics 
were  free  to  hold  that  alisolution  was  no  more  than 
a  declaration  of  forgiveness  by  (iod,  the  council 
condemns  this  opinion  under  anathema.  But  it  is 
careful  to  add  that  confession  and  absolution,  in 
order  to  avail,  must  l>e  accompanied  by  sincere 
sorrow  liefore  God  for  sin  past,  and  a  firm  purpose 
of  amendment.  By  the  present  canon  law,  Konian 
Catholics  living  in  "the  world  may  choose  any  priest 
approved  by  the  bishop  as  their  confessor.  The 
confession  of  slight  or  venial  sins  remains  a  matter 
of  counsel  and  not  of  precept. 

Confession  to  a  priest  is  prescril>ed  hy  the  Greek 
and  most  of  the  Oriental  churches,  and  the  Church 
of  England  recommends  private  confession  in  the 
case  of  the  sick,  though  it  has  never  enforced  the 
use  of  it.  In  1873,  +83  Anglican  clergymen  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Convocation  for  the  education, 
selection,  and  licensing  of  duly  qualified  confessors. 
That  petition  fell  Hat ;  but  confession  is  regularly 

firactised  among  a  considerable  section  of  the 
English  communion.  The  Lutherans  at  first  were 
inclined  to  retain  some  sort  of  private  confession, 
but  they  were  content  with  confession  of  a  general 
kind,  and  have  allowed  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  It 
is  entirely  rejected  by  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
( 'ongregationalists,  Baptists,  Ac. 

The  'seal  of  confession'  is  the  obligation  which 
binds  the  priest  to  make  no  use  whatever  outside 
uf  the  confessional  of  the  knowledge  acquired  there. 
It  is  iiiqioscd  under  severe  penalties  by  the  fourth 
Latent n  Council.  See CONFIDENTIALITY,  and  Lea's 
Hiitor;/  of  Auricular  Confession  (3  vols.  18%). 

Confession,  in  civil  procedure  by  English  law, 
is  a  formal  admission  or  avowal  of  a"  fact,  as  when 
a  defendant  alleges  a  ground  of  defence  which  has 
arisen  since  the  commencement  of  an  action,  and 
the  plain  till'  confesses  the  defence — Le.  admits  the 


truth  of  the  defendant's  allegation.  In  Scotland,  a 
party  to  an  ordinary  civil  action  may  be  called  on 
to  confess  or  deny  any  relevant  matter  of  fact,  and 
if  ho  refuse,  he  will  be  held  as  confessed.  Where  a 
statement  within  the  opposite  party's  knowledge  is 
averred  upon  one  side,  it  is  held  as  confessed  by 
the  other  unless  specifically  denied.  In  criminal 
law,  a  confession  is  an  admission  of  guilt.  In 
England,  a  confession  by  a  criminal  made  in  the 
course  of  a  judicial  proceeding  is  sufficient,  if 
plenary,  to  found  a  conviction,  as  where  a  prisoner 
pleads  guilty.  An  extra-judicial  confession,  if 
freely  made,  may  lie  admitted  as  evidence.  In 
Scotland,  a  confession  made  by  a  criminal  in  pres- 
ence of  a  judge  will  lie  admitted  as  evidence;  but 
is  not  held  as  equivalent  to  a  confession  by  the 
jianel  in  presence  of  a  jury,  which  is  conclusive 
evidence  against  him.  In  the  United  States  also 
confession  is  evidence,  if  voluntary  and  made 
without  promise  of  reward  or  threat  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  whether  made  before  or  after 
apprehension  and  commitment ;  generally  confes- 
sion without  corroboration  is  insufficient,  but  in  one 
or  two  states  the  jury  may  convict  without  cor- 
roboration. As  to  confession  on  trial,  see  PLEAD- 
ING, Trial  ;  as  to  confession  l*fnre  the  examining 
magistrate,  see  Declaration  ;  and  for  Judgment 
by  Confession,  see  Counovit. 
'Confession  and  Avoidance,  in  pleading  at 
common  law,  in  England,  is  the  admission  of  the 
allegation  of  the  opjiosite  party,  but  with  the 
addition  of  some  circumstance  which  deprives  it  of 
legal  effect,  as,  for  instance,  the  admitting  that  an 
assault  was  committed  in  self-defence.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873  and  1875, 
pleas  in  confession  and  avoidance  have  technically 
fallen  into  desuetude.  See  (under  Plea)  Pleadino 

Confessional,  the  seat  or  recess  in  which  the 
priest  sits  to  hear  confession  in  a  Koman  Catholic 
church.  It  is  probable  that  the  confessionals  in 
English  churches,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  like 
those  still  often  found  in  Catholic  use,  were  Blight 
wooden  erections,  because  they  have  so  entirely 
disappeared  that  their  form  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  ecclesiologists.  It  would  seem  that  con- 
fessionals were  not  always  used,  as  in  an  old  paint- 
ing on  the  walls  of  St  Mary's  Chapel,  Winchester, 
a  woman  is  represented  kneeling  to  a  priest,  who 
is  seated  in  his  stall.  The  confessional  commonly 
has  a  door  in  front  for  the  priest  to  enter  by,  and 
an  o|teoing  on  one  or  both  sides,  like  a  small 
window,  with  a  grating  of  wire  or  zinc,  for  the 
penitents  to  sjieak  through. 

Confessions  of  Faith  are  genetically  iden- 
tical with  Creeds  (q.v.).  If  any  distinction  be 
made,  it  is  the  merely  accidental  differentiation 
that  creeds  are  shorter,  and  that  confessions  of 
faith  are  generally  jioleinical  as  well  as  didactic 
in  their  character  and  aim.  Such  a  distinction,  it 
is  found,  actually  obtains  in  practice,  and  confes- 
sions of  faith,  as  thus  distinguished  from  creeds, 
are  so  numerous  and  varied  as  to  call  for  separate 
attention. 

Confessions  of  faith  may  lie  defined  as  authorised 
summaries  of  a  church's  lielief,  and  standards  of  its 
faith  and  doctrine.    In  all  Protestant  churches, 
I  however,  they  are  regarded  as  suliordinate  stand - 
|  ards,  ranking  under  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
recognised  as  the  only  supreme  '  rule  of  faith  and 
i  life.      Their  object  is  to  present    the  cardinal 
truths  of  revelation  in  a  connected  and  logical 
form,  especially  if  these  be  controverted  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  they  afford  a  basis  of  association 
and  a  Umd  of  unity  for  Christians.    As  they  are 
the  result  of  the  conflicts  of  a  church  with  error, 
confessions  of  faith  vary  in  their  doctrinal  com- 
prehensiveness, are  more  or  less  gradual  in  their 
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growth,  and  are  significant  and  important  features 
111  its  history. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe, 
the  public  formularies  of  the  Christian  church 
were  generally  termed  creeds.  It  was  the  rise  of 
Protestantism  that  evoked  confessions  of  faith  as 
we  now  understand  the  name.  Anion*;  the  first  to 
formulate  these  were  the  Swiss  at  Zurich,  where, 
in  1523,  Zwingli  wrote  his  Sixty-secen  Article*  or 
Conclusions.  To  Luther  and  Philip  Melauchthon. 
however,  is  due  the  honour  of  drawing  np  the  first 
authoritative  evangelical  formulary,  the  Augsburg 
Confession  [t\.v. ),  by  the  adoption  of  which  the 
Lutheran  princes,  with  their  states,  in  153(1,  finally 
broke  with  Home.  It  was  followed  by  the  Apology 
of  the  Augsburg  Confusion,  drawn  up  by  Melaneli- 
thon,  and  recognised  as  a  confession  in  1532.  Later 
confessions  of  that  church  are  the  Article*  of  S/mtl- 
cold,  prepared  in  1537,  the  Saxon  Confession,  ami 
the  Irurtemberg  Confusion,  l>oth  published  in 
1551.  But  these  were  superseded  in  1580  on  the 
adoption  of  the  Form  of  Concord  (Formula  Con- 
cornice),  which  is  the  most  representative  symbol 
of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  German  Reformed  Church,  which  sprang  up 
side  by  side  with  the  Lutheran,  and  stood  midway 
between  it  and  the  Calvinistic  bodies,  issued  in 
1530  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  so  called  because 
sent  forth  in  name  of  the  four  cities  of  Stras- 
burg,  Constance,  Memmingeti,  and  Lindau.  It  was 
written  chiefly  by  Bucer.  Among  other  confessions 
officially  recognised  by  this  church,  or  local  portions 
of  it,  were  the  Confession  of  Auhalt  (1581);  the 
Confession  of  Nassau  (1578);  the  Consensus  of  the 
Ministry  of  Bremen  ( 1598);  the  Ilessinn  and  Heidel- 
berg Confessions  (1607);  and  the  Declaration  of 
Thorn  ( 1645). 

In  Switzerland,  the  labours  of  Zwingli  were 
followed  by  the  publication  in  1534  of  the  First 
Confession  of  Basel,  prepared  by  (Ecolampadius 
and  Myconlus.  To  it  succeeded  in  1536  the 
Sr  -ond  Confession  of  Basel,  lietter  known  as  the 
First  Helvetic  Confession.  It  was  superseded  in 
1560  by  the  more  comprehensive  Scowl  Heh'ctic 
Confession,  which  was  written  by  Bullinger,  and 
obtained  official  sanction  in  Scotland,  Hungary, 
France,  and  Poland.  Calvin  left  his  mark  on  con- 
fessional  literature  in,  among  others,  the  Consensus 
of  Zurich  ( 1 54!) ) ;  in  the  Cotisensus  ofUenena  ( 1552 ), 
which  is  a  treatise  written  mainly  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination ;  and  in  the  Halliran 
Confession,  which  ho  prenared  in  conjunction  with 
hi*  pupil,  Antoinede  la  Roche  Chandicii  (Sadccl). 
The  latest  Swiss  confession  is  the  Helvetic  Consensus 
Formula,  written  in  1675,  by  Heidegger  of  Zurich. 
It  is  thoroughly  Calvinistie,  and  was  drawn  up  in 
defence  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

The  Gallican  Confession,  was  adopted  by  the 
French  Reformed  Church  in  1551),  and  after  revision 
was  ratified  at  the  Synod  of  Rochelle  in  1571, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Confession  of 
Rochelle. 

The  Btlgie  Confession,  drawn  up  principally  by 
Guido  de  Bres  in  1561,  has  since  then  been," anil 
still  is,  the  authoritative  standard  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  Reformed  churches.  The  Arminian 
controversy  occasioned  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  in  1618,  and  the  issuing  of  the  Canons  of  Dort 
in  the  following  year.  These  canons  were  adopted 
as  symliolical  by  "the  Dutch  and  French  Reformed 
churches. 

But  confessions  have  not  l>een  peculiar  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  Influenced  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Greek  Church  adopted  the  Orthodox  Con- 
fession of  Mogilas,  the  metropolitan  of  Kief  (died 
1647),  who  drew  it  up  in  a  catechetical  form  as  a 
protective  measure  against  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.    Recast  by  Syriga,  the 


metropolitan  of  N'iciea,  it  became  in  1672  the  confes- 
sion of  the  whole  Creek  Church.  At  the  same  time 
the  anti  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Dositheus  was 
promulgated  by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem.  Similarly, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  published  the  Canons 
and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1564,  to 
which  were  added  in  1S54  the  decree  of  Pius  IX. 
on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  in  1870  the 
Vatican  Decrees.    See  Roman  Cathomc  ClH'itcH. 

In  Britain  the  chief  confessions  are  the  Smfs 
Confession,  consisting  of  twenty -live  articles,  drawn 
up  by  John  Knox  in  1560.  and  adopted  by  the 
Church  ami  kingdom  of  Scotland;  the  Thirty- nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  adopted  iu"  1562  ; 
the  Irish  Articles,  one  hundred  and  four  in  nninlier, 
prepared  by  Archbishop  I'sher,  and  adopted  by  the 
irish  Church  in  convocation  at  Dublin  in  1615, 
but  superseded  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  iu  1635  (see  AuTlCLF.s);  and 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  emitted  in 
1647  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  (see 
Westminstkk  ).  This  confession  mis  l>eeome  iden- 
tified with  Presbyterianism  among  all  the  English- 
speaking  populations  of  the  glolie.  Its  theology 
was  also  adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the 
Congregationalists  and  a  section  of  the  Baptists. 
It  was  ratified  by  the  English  parliament  in  1647, 
but  in  England  its  influence  waned  with  the  de- 
cline of  Presbyterianism  during  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  By  Scotland, 
in  furtherance  of  the  uniformity  agreed  upon  iu 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  was  cordially  received  and  adopted 
in  place  of  that  of  1560.  It  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1647,  with  the  modification 
of  but  one  section  regarding  the  magistrate's 
power  circa  sacra,  was  ratified  by  parliament  in 
1640  and  again  in  1690,  and  continues  to  l<e  the 
common  symbol  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
of  the  churches  which  have  seceded  from  her  com- 
munion, save  in  the  case  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  in  1879  modified  its  accept- 
ance of  the  Confession  by  a  Declaratory  Statement 
regarding  certain  of  iu»  doctrines. 

The  Westminster  Confession  consists  of  thirty- 
three  chapters,  is  thoroughly  Calvinistie  in  its 
teaching,  and  is  in  many  parts  stated  in  terms 
designed  to  counteract  the  principal  errors  of  the 
time.  Beginning  with  the  canon  of  Scripture,  it 
surveys  the  entire  field  of  theology,  deals  also  with 
the  relations  of  the  stat«*  to  the*  church,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church  itself,  and  concludes  with 
the  topics  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  last 
judgment.  Its  precise  logic,  its  clear,  dignified  and 
powerful  diction,  and  it*  constant  reference  to 
Scripture  in  proof  of  its  statements,  tended  greatly 
to  lieget  that  influence  to  which  it  attained. 

Confessions  of  faith  are  now  the  subject  of  a 
voluminous  literature  which  is  fully  utilised  in  the 
History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  (3  vols.  1876), 
by  Dr  Philip  Schaff  of  New  York,  ami  his  Harmony 
of  the  Reformed  Confessions  (W77).  A  valuable 
historical  appendix,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  is  given  in  the  Re|>ort  of  the 
Second  General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance 
( 1880).    See  also  under  Ckkkds. 

Confessor.   See  Canonisation. 

Confidentiality,  in  Law.  The  most  common 
instance  of  confidentiality  is  in  the  case  of  those 
communications  lietween  a  client  and  his  legal 
adviser  which  neither  of  them  can  be  called  on  to 
produce  in  a  suit,  and  upon  which  no  action  of 
damages  can  l>e  founded.  The  privilege  applies  to 
letters  written  by  the  lawyer  to  his  client  relating 
to  a  suit  which  is  either  pending  or  contemplated  ; 
but  to  what  extent  it  covers  other  business  com- 
munications is  a 
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conflicting  authorities  in  Scotland.  In  England 
the  rule  w  not  qualified  by  reference  to  impending 
litigation.  The  same  privilege  in  extended  to  the 
communications  of  several  parties,  or  of  their 
counsel  and  agents  engaged  on  the  same  side  of  a 
cause,  and  made  with  a  view  to  their  joint  prose- 
cution or  defence.  Where  a  party  placed  in  such 
circumstances  is  examined  as  a  witness,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  decline  answering  questions  as  to  such 
communings,  and  even  liouml  to  do  so,  unless  the 
privilege  is  waived  by  the  other  party  interested. 
Such  confidential  communications  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  l»e  made  the  ground  of  an  action  for  liliel  or 
slander,  because  there  is  a  presumption  against 
malice,  which  may,  however,  lie  rebutted.  It  is  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  master  is  protected  who, 
when  called  u|sm  for  the  character  of  a  servant, 
charges  him  with  a  theft.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  domestic  intercourse,  and 
from  a  belief  that  the  testimony  of  near  relatives 
in  favour  of  each  other  was  worthless,  it  was 
formerly  the  habit  to  reject  them  as  witnesses. 
The  practice  in  England  for  a  long  time,  however, 
has  been  to  admit,  and  oven  to  exact  their  evi- 
dence, making  allowance,  in  appreciating  its  value, 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  same  principle  has  latterly  been  followed  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  only  exceptions  which  have  lieen 
retained  by  the  Evidence  Acts  of  1853-54  are,  that 
neither  the  parties  themselves,  nor  their  husbands 
or  wives,  shall  be  competent  or  compellable  to  give 
evidence  in  criminal  proceedings  in  which  they  are 
accused,  nor  to  answer  qnestions  in  a  civil  suit 
tending  to  criminate  themselves  or  each  other,  or 
to  reveal  matters  which  they  have  communicated 
to  each  other  during  marriage.  Hut  where  the  issue 
for  trial  involves  the  terms  on  which  the  spouses 
lived,  «Src,  they  may  lie  examined.  Such  com- 
munications remain  confidential,  although  the 
marriage  has  lieen  dissolved  by  death  or  divorce. 

From  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  the  '  Seal  of  Con- 
fession'  was  held  to  lie  inviolable,  and  no  priest 
could  be  called  upon,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
reveal  facte  which  had  been  confided  to  him  under 
its  sanction.  To  this  the  case  of  treason  was  an 
exception  in  England,  even  in  Homan  Catholic 
times.  The  capitularies  of  the  French  kings  and 
some  other  continental  codes  of  the  middle  ages 
prohibited  the  attendance  of  clergy  as  witnesses  in 
court.  In  Homan  Catholic  countries  the  privi- 
leges of  the  confessional  remain  unaltered,  although 
a  priest  may  state  that  the  accused  has  submitted 
to  penance.  The  duty  of  disclosure,  however,  is 
enforced  in  all  cases  in  which  the  confession  has 
reference  to  a  future  crime.  In  England  no  sj»ecial 
privilege  whatever  is  extended  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  confessional ;  ami  the  question  as  to  how 
far  a  confession  made  to  a  clergyman  for  the 
pur|Mxe  of  obtaining  spiritual  comfort  and  con- 
solation is  protected  was  long  considered  doubtful. 
The  rule  has,  however,  lieen  settled  for  some  time 
that  clergymen  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
lege as  legal  advisers ;  though  it  has  often  been 
advocated  as  advisable  to  extend  the  rule  to 
clergymen,  including  Homan  Catholic  priests.  In 
Scotland  the  |»oint  has  never  lieen  decided,  evi- 
dence of  the  kind  in  question,  when  not  indispens- 
able for  the  etuis  of  justice,  being  generally  either 
withheld  or  withdrawn.  It  ha*  been  decided  in 
England  that  communications  to  a  medical  man, 
»ven  in  the  strictest  professional  confidence,  are 
not  protected  from  disclosure  ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  in  Scotland.  Factors,  (tankers,  and  intimate 
friends  are  certainly  not  within  the  protection  of 
the  rule.  Confidentiality  exist*  as  to  the  great 
majority  of  official  rcjiortB  and  state  papers. 

In  the  United  States,  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession are  privileged,  and,  as  a  rule,  what  a  client 


says  to  them  cannot  lie  disclosed  except  the  rigid 
of  confidentiality  be  waived.  Interpreters  stand  in 
the  same  relation  as  attorneys.  Confessions  made 
to  a  clergyman  or  priest  in  some  states  are  privi- 
leged by  statute,  but  generally  it  is  otherwise.  By 
a  statute  of  the  state  of  New  York,  ministers  of 
the  cospel  and  priest*  of  every  denomination  are 
forbidden  to  disclose  confessions  made  to  them  in 
their  professional  character ;  and  in  the  course  of 
discipline  enjoined  by  the  church,  similar  statutes 
exist  in  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Iowa. 
Communications  made  to  a  physician  are  not  as  a 
rule  privileged ;  but  in  some  states  confidentiality 
is  recognised.  Communications  between  a  husband 
and  wife  are  privileged  from  disclosure,  on  the 
grounds  of  public  policy  and  the  good  order  of 
society.    See  Privilege. 

Confirmation,  a  Latin  word  which  signifies 
'strengthening.'  In  the  ancient  church,  the  rite  so 
named  was  administered  immediately  after  bap- 
tism, if  the  bishop  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
solemnity ;  and  in  the  Creek  Church  it  is  still 
made  part  of  the  liaptismal  rite,  lieing  administered 
then  oy  the  priest  by  means  of  unction  with 
chrism  preconsecrntcd  by  a  bishop.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  for  the  last  300  or  400  years,  the 
bishops  have  interposed  a  delay  of  seven  years  after 
infant  baptism  -.  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  rite 
is  usually  delayed  for  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years ;  and  in  the  English  Church,  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years.  There  is,  however,  in  the  latter 
church  no  limitation  of  age,  other  than  such  as  is 
indirectly  implied  by  the  exaction  of  a  specified 
amount  of  religious  knowledge  as  a  qualification 
for  the  rite.  Confirmation  may  be  administered  at 
an  earlier  period,  if  a  family  is  about  to  emigrate ; 
and  persons  are  confirmed  up  to  sixty  or  seventy, 
if  they  choose.  The  ceremony  cousista  in  the  im- 
position of  hands  by  the  bishop,  accompanied  by  an 
invocation  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  as  the  comforter  and 
strengthener.  Hut  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  in 
the  English  Church,  the  ceremony  is  made  the 
occasion  of  requiring  from  those  who  have  lieen 
baptised  in  infancy,  a  renewal  in  their  own  persons 
of  the  baptismal  vow  made  for  them  by  their  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  who  are  thereby  released 
from  their  responsibility.  Pro|>erly,  none  can  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  these  churches,  unless 
they  have  been  confirmed.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  confirmation  is  held  to  lie  one  of  the  seven 
sacraments,  and  in  it*  administration  chrism  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  nre  used  ;  and  instead  of  the 
imposition  of  hands,  the  person  confirmed  receives 
a  slight  blow  on  the  cheek,  to  remind  him  that  he 
must  in  future  suffer  affronts  for  the  name  of 
Christ.  Catholics  usually  take  a  new  name  at 
confirmation,  which  should  be  the  name  of  some 
saint  whom  they  choose  for  their  special  patron. 
In  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  confirmation  is  declared  not  to  lie  one 
of  the  sacraments,  and  the  above  ceremonies  have 
lieen  discontinued  since  the  Reformation. 

Confiscation,  in  Scottish  law,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods  to  the 
crown,  as  part  of  the  punishment  for  certain  crimes, 
such  as  murder  and  treason.  But  more  commonly 
the  word  is  used  in  international  law  to  signify 
the  appropriation  of  goods  or  ships  belonging  to 
a  hostile  state,  or  it*  subjects,  generally  as  a 
punishment  for  an  attempted  breach  of  blockade. 
See  Escheat. 

Conflict  ©f  Laws.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Roman  empire  into  separate  kingdoms,  as 
many  systems  of  jurisprudence,  more  or  less  dis- 
similar, arose,  and  were  administered  side  by  side. 
But  owing  to  commercial  intercourse  and  inter- 
marriage many  persons  held  property  in  more 
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countries  than  one  ;  many  possessed  two  nation- 
alities by  birth,  and  more  than  two— if  nationality 
could  be  acquired  by  residence  and  interest  in 
a  foreign  state.  In  Mich  circumstances  it  often 
became  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  indi- 
viduals to  ascertain,  and  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  lawyers  to  determine,  whether  the  laws  of  one 
state  or  of  another  were  to  govern  questions  of 
sale,  succession,  status,  and  the  like.  As  no  state 
could  vindicate  its  jurisdiction  beyond  its  own 
boundaries  without  1>eing  guilty  of  an  act  of 
aggression,  it  became  absolutely  indispensable  that 
certain  general  rules  should  be  lixed  upon  in  order 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  national  hostilities  on 
trilling  occasions.  The  elaboration  of  these  rules 
constituted  a  new  branch  of  jurisprudence,  to  which 
the  title  of  Private  International  Law  has  been 
given.  Many  of  the  classical  treatises  on  the 
subject — e.g.  Huber  and  Story — are  entitled  the 
Conflict  of  Law*.  Other  writers,  such  as  Savigny, 
Bar,  and  Foelix,  use  the  term  '  Private  Inter- 
national Law.'  From  the  partially  independent 
character  which  belongs  to  the  different  states 
which  constitute  the  American  Union,  the  labours 
of  the  continental  jurists  in  international  juris- 
prudence have  been  carefully  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  that  emit! try  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
to  America  nnd  to  continental  Europe,  rather 
than  to  British  writers,  that  we  must  look  for 
systematic  works  on  this  subject.  See  INTER- 
NATIONAL Law. 

Conformable  Strata  are  beds  which  lie 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  accumulation  of  the 
upper  strata  having  followed  the  deposition  of  the 
underlying  beds  without  any  break  or  prolonged 
interruption.  Conformity  thus  points  to  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  same  physical  conditions. 

^      Confraternities*    See  Brotherhoods  and 
Guilds. 

Confronted  in  Heraldry,  Is  a  term  applied  to 
two  animals  facing  or  fronting  one  another. 

Confucius,  the  name  by  which  the  great 
Chinese  sage  is  known,  is  a  Latinised  form  of  the 

Chinese  K'ung  FA-Uu,  (jfc  ^  ""F")  or  tue 
Master  K'ung,'  K'ung  being  his  clan  or  family 
name,  ami  Fu-tsze  the  denomination  applied 
to  him  by  his  disciples  after  he  had  become  a 
teacher,  and  gathered  around  him  a  school  of 
ardent  and  inquiring  spirits,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated his  views  on  the  ancient  literature  and  history 
of  their  country,  and  on  the  principles  of  human 
duty.  As  a  child,  he  received  the  postnomen  Ch'iii, 
and  when  grown  up  he  was  called  Chung  ni,  mark- 
ing his  place  in  trie  household.  His  birth  took 
place,  according  to  the  most  authoritative  account, 
in  551  b.c,  in  the  village  of  Ch'ueh,  in  the  state 
of  LA,  a  part  of  the  present  province  of  Shan- 
tung. 

Trie  K'ung  family  hail  migrated  to  LA  from 
the  dukedom  of  Sung,  and  were  a  branch  of 
the  ruling  house  of  Sung.  The  lineage  of  Con- 
fucius is  thus  traced  through  the  dukes  of  Sung 
to  the  kings  of  the  Shang  or  Yin  dynasty,  and 
through  them  again,  up  among  the  mists  of 
antiquity,  to  the  sovereign  Hwang  Ti.  whose  reign 
is  said  to  have  commenced  in  2697  B.C.  His 
father,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  ShA  Liang-heh, 
was  commandant  of  Tsau,  and  a  soldier  distin- 
guished for  his  strength  and  daring.  In  his  old 
age  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  a  young 
lady  of  the  Yen  family,  and  of  her  was  born  the 
sage  in  551. 

Liang-heh  died  in  the  child's  third  yeir.  leaving 
his  mother  and  him  in  straitened  circumstances. 
He  has  described  his  own  mental  growth  till  he 
was  seventy,  when  he  'could  do  whatever  hia 


heart  prompted,  without  transgressing  what  was 
right,'  and  tells  us  that  'at  fifteen  his  mind  was 
set  on  learning,  and  at  thirty  he  stood  tirni  in  his 
convictions.' 

At  nineteen  he  married,  going  for  his  wife  to  the 
Chien-kwan  family  in  his  ancestral  state  of  Sung, 
and  in  the  year  after,  his  son  Lt  was  horn.  Be- 
sides this  Bon  Lt,  Confucius  had  two  daughters. 


Confucina. 

(  Reduced  fac-diulle  of  a  rubbing  frein  a  marble  »lab  tx-hlnd  his 
temple  at  Klo-foo-hleii  > 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage  we  find  him  in 
humble  offices,  in  charge  of  the  public  stores  of 
grain,  and  of  the  public  herds,  performing  efficiently 
nis  functions,  and  allowing  nothing  Wyond  or 
higher  than  them  to  occupy  his  attention.  In  531 
B.C.,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he 
commenced  in  Ch'iieh-H  his  career  as  a  teacher. 
He  continued  in  his  native  state  till  517  B.C., 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  the  capital 
at  Loh,  where  he  is  said  to  have  met  with  Lao- 
tsze  (q.v.).  In  517  LA  fell  into  great  disorder. 
The  Duke  ChAo  being  worsted  in  the  struggle, 
Bed  to  the  neighlmuriug  state  of  Ch'i,  and  thither 
Confucius  also  for  a  time  repaired. 

Returning  to  LA.  he  remained  there  for  sixteen 
more  years  without  ls-ing  called  to  any  official 
employment.  Duke  Chun  died  in  exile  in  510  B.C. ; 
and  his  younger  brother  and  successor,  Duke  Ting, 
in  501  i».C.  appointed  Confucius  governor  of  the 
town  of  Chung  tA,  where  a  marvellous  reformation 
in  the  manners  of  the  people  speedily  took  place. 
The  next  year  saw  him  first  minister  of  works  for 
the  state,  and  next  minister  of  crime.  The  govern- 
ment was  now  conducted  for  three  years  according 
to  his  counsel.  '  He  strengthened,'  we  are  told, 
'  the  ruling  house,  and  weakened  the  ministers  and 
chiefs.  A  transforming  government  went  ahroad. 
Dishonesty  and  dissoluteness  were  ashamed,  and 
hid  their  heads.  Loyalty  and  good  faith  liecame  the 
characteristics  of  the  men,  and  chastity  and  docility 
those  of  the  women.  Strangers  flocked  to  LA  from 
other  states.'  Confucius  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 

But  this  success  did  not  last  long.  The  prosperity 
of  the  state  nwnkened  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  its 
neighbours.  The  marquis  of  Ch'l  cunningly  sent  to 
Duke  Ting  a  present  of  beautiful  courtesans  and 
fine  horses,  and  a  breach  was  made  l>etween  Con- 
fucius and  his  ruler.  His  counsels  were  no  longer 
sought.  He  determined  to  leave  LA  and  visit  other 
states.    Accordingly  in  497  B.C.,  when  he  was  now 
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in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  he  went  forth  from  Lu,  nor 
did  he  return  to  it  till  4HT,  nr  4S4  H.C. 

During  this  long  |»eriod  he  visited  manv  states, 
attended  always  by  a  company  of  his  disciples. 
His  fain.'  had  gone*  lwfore  him*  and  many  of  the 
prince*  would  have  received  and  supported  him, 
but  ln«  would  not  settle  where  he  could  not 
obtain  free  course  in  carrying  out  his  principles. 
Repeatedly  he  and  his  companions  were  in  strait*, 
and  even  in  peril  of  their  lives.  Once  they  were 
assailed  hy  a  mob,  who  mistook  him  for  an  officer 
hy  whom  they  had  tieen  oppressed.  Bnt  while  the 
others  wen;  alarmed,  he  calmly  R&id  :  '  After  the 
death  of  king  Wan,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  rigjit 
way  lodged  in  me  ?  While  Heaven  does  not  wish 
this  cause  to  |>orish,  what  can  the  people  of  K'wang 
do  for  me?'  Another  time,  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  he  said  :  '  Heaven  has  produced  the 
virtue  that  is  in  me ;  what  can  any  man  do  to  me  * ' 
Such  was  his  belief  concerning  himself  and  his 
mission.  He  never  pretended  to  l»e  anything  more 
than  man,  but  he  knew  the  right  uny,  the  way  for 
the  individual  to  perfect  himself,  and  the  way  for 
the  highest  ruler  to  rule,  so  as  to  make  men  happy 
and  good.  One  of  the  nrinceleta  through  whose 
territory  they  passed  asked  his  disciple  Tsze-lrt 
how  he  would  describe  the  Master,  and  the  disciple 
gave  him  no  reply.  When  he  told  the  Master  of  the 
question,  Confucius  said  :  '  Why  did  you  not  tell 
him  that  I  am  a  man  who  in  las  eager  pursuit  of 
knowledge  forget*  his  food,  and  in  the  joy  of  its 
attainment  forget*  hi*  sorrows,  and  who  d'<»es  not 
perceive  that  old  age  is  coming  on !'  He  was  then 
prol»ably  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

Duke  Ting  of  Lu  died  in  4°5  U.C.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Duke  Ai,  who  in  his  tenth  year 
sent  a  message  of  recall  t<i  the  sage  in  Wei.  The 
ruler  and  his  ministers  received  him  respectfully, 
hut  he  can  hardly  be  said  t<»  have  re-entered  political 
life.  Only  a  few  more  years  remained  to  him, 
during  which  he  is  said  Ut  have  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  his  labours  on  the  ancient  writings,  and 
been  specially  assiduous  in  the  study  of  the  Yi- 
king.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  reformed  the 
music  to  which  the  ancient  odes  were  snng,  and 
digested  the  odea  themselves,  giving  to  the  pieces 
in  the  principal  parts  of  the  collection  their  proper 
places.  He  must  have  occupied  himself  also  with 
the  coinposition  of  the  only  classical  work  which  is 
assigned  to  his  own  pencil --the  t'h'utt  Vh'iu,  em- 
bracing the  event*  in  the  history  of  Lufrom  722-481 
B.C.  The  latest  entry  in  the  work  is  that  in 
Duke  Ai*s  fourteenth  year  (481  B.C.).  He  died  on 
the  1 1  tit  day  of  the  4th*  month  in  479  B.C. 

In  the  Vonfueum  Analects,  or  memorabilia  com- 
piled soon  after  his  death  from  the  reminiscences  of 
his  disciple*,  we  have  abundant  information  of  the 
Master's  Sayings  ami  Doings,  and  thev  can  be 
added  to  from  the  supplements  to  the  t'A'nn  Vh'iu, 
the  Xarrtitives  of  the  S<-hovl,  |s»rtioti*  of  the  Books 
#/"  Ritual  Umigct,  and  the  memoir  by  Sze-ina 
Ch'icn.  There  are  other  works  about  him,  but 
all  containing  more  or  less  of  the  legendary  ele- 
ment, evidently  introduced  after  the  Unddhistic 
literature  liecame  known  to  the  Chinese.  Of  no 
nncient  personage  do  we  have  fuller  information 
than  we  possess  of  Confucius,  and  no  other  can  we 
farhion  more  completely  to  ourselves.  One  whole 
Isjok  of  the  Ana/eeU  is  occupied  with  his  personal 
characteristics,  his  deportment,  his  eating,  his 
dress.  It  shows  him  to  hb  at  his  ruler's  court,  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  in  his  carriage, 
at  his  table,  in  his  bed.  The  disciples  tell  us  that 
there  were  four  things  from  which  he  was  free — 
foregone  conclusions,  arbitrary  determinations, 
obstinacy,  and  egoism ;  that  there  were  four  sub- 
ject* wfiich  he  avoided  in  talking  with  them— 
extraordinary  things,  feats  of  strength,  rebellious 


disorder,  and  spirits ;  that  there  were  four  things 
which  he  taught  them — letters,  ethic*,  leal  hearted - 
nes*.  and  truthfulness:  that  there  were  three 
things  of  which  he  seldom  spoke — profitableness, 
the  apitointment*  (of  Heaven),  and  perfect  virtue  ; 
and  that  there  were  three  things  in  regard  to 
which  he  thought  the  greatest  caution  should  be 
exercised— fasting  (as  preliminary  to  sacrifice), 
(going  to)  war.  and  (the  treatment  of)  disease. 

It  is  often  said  that  Confucianism  is  a  system  of 
morality  without  religion.  That  he  was  emphati- 
cally a  moral  teacher  is  indeed  true  ;  and  his 
greatest  achievement  as  such  was  his  formulating 
the  golden  rule,  '  What  yon  do  not  wish  done  to 
yourself,  do  not  do  to  others.'  He  acknowledges 
In  one  passage  that  he  himself  failed  in  taking  the 
initiative  in' obeying  it.  But  this  high  morality 
was  not  without  a  religious  sanction.  If  it  lie  the 
requirement  of  man's  nature  on  a  correct  analysis, 
yet  that  nature  is  the  distinguishing  endowment 
conferred  on  man  by  Heaven  or  (»ou,  and  obedi- 
ence to  its  requirement*  is  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Chung  Yvng, 
the  treatise  written  by  Confucius'  grandson,  is  this  : 
'  What  Heaven  has  conferred  is  the  Nature ;  an 
accordance  with  this  nature  is  what  is  called  the 
Path  ;  the  regulation  of  this  path  is  what  is  called 
the  Teaching. 

But  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Confucius  the  expressions  of  a  fervent 
piety,  and  that  in  his  manv  exhibitions  of  the 
character  of  the  Chim  tsze,  hfc  superior,  model,  or 
ideal  man,  he  doe*  not  show  him  to  us  commun- 
ing with  Cod,  confessing  his  own  unworthiness, 
and  imploring  his  forgiveness?  These  defects  in 
his  teaching  we  must  admit.  The  explanation  of 
them  lie*  probably  in  this,  that  the  direct  worship 
of  Cod  was  confined  in  the  ancient  religion  of 
China,  as  it  still  is,  to  the  sovereign  as  the  parent 
and  priest  of  the  people.  Speaking  of  the  greatest 
religious  service*  of  the  ancient  sovereigns,  Con- 
fucius, as  is  recorded  also  by  his  grandson,  delivered 
the  important  judgment  that  in. those  services,  'in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices  to  heaven  and 
earth,  they  served  Cod.'  He  probably  thought 
that  it  was  not  for  him  a*  a  subject  to  lie  taking 
on  his  lips  the  Great  Name ;  he  was,  as  he  said, 
merely  a  '  transmitter  and  not  a  maker.' 

It  has  been  said  that  Confucius  discountenanced 
prayer ;  but  the  passage  referred  to  in  support  of 
the'cliarge  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  it  out  Equally 
reticent  and  enigmatic  were  his  replies  to  the  well- 
known  question  of  the  same  disciple  about  the  ser- 
vices offered  to  the  spirit*  of  the  departed,  and 
about  death  itself.  He  did  not  rise  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  principle  enunciated  by  Lao-tsze, 
that  kindness  is  to  l»e  returned  for  injury',  and  evil 
overcome  with  good,  but  laid  down  to  his  disciples 
the  dictum  that  they  should  '  recompense  injury 
with  justice,  and  return  good  for  good.'  And  his 
own  special  work,  the  Ch'un  Vh'iu,  is  evasive  and 
deceptive ;  according  to  Kung-yang  it  often  '  con- 
ceals (the  true  nature  of  event*)  out  of  regard  to 
the  high  in  rank,  to  kinship,  and  to  men  of  worth.' 
The  person  in  the  past  to  whom  he  looked  back 
with  the  greatest  reverence  was  the  Duke  of  Chan, 
the  legislator  and  consolidator  of  the  dynasty  of 
Chau  (died  1105  B.C). 

He  died  lamenting  the  failure  of  his  life ;  but  he 
was  hardly  gone  when  his  merit  began  to  he 
acknowledged.  Duke  Ai,  who  had  l»een  unable 
to  follow  his  counsels,  caused  a  temple  to  be  built, 
where  sacrifices,  or  offerings,  should  be  presented 
to  the  sage  from  generation  to  generation.  In  one 
aspect  of  it,  the  brief  reign  of  Shih  Hwong-Tt, 
the  first  imperial  sovereign  of  China,  was  a  contest 
lietween  him  and  Confucius,  in  which  the  latter 
prevailed.    The  first  emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
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•ni» 'prefecture,  district,  ami  market  town  in  the 

empire.  These  temples  arc  not  to  Confucius  alone. 
They  arc  not  /Mint/icons,  for  he  has  never  been 
deified  |  hut  the  worship  paid  to  him  in  them  is 
extended  to  several  of  his  disciples  ami  a  crowd 
of  his  most  distinguished  followers,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  names  in  all, 
selected  by  ini|»erial  decree  from  the  literati  and 
officers  in  all  the  course  of  time. 

Twice  a  year,  on  a  certain  fixed  day,  the 
einiieror  goes  to  the  imperial  college  in  I'ckin, 
and  does  homage  to  Confucius.  The  words  of  the 
principal  prayer  or  address  on  the  occasion  are  the 
following:  '(in  this  month  of  this  year,  I,  the 
emperor,  offer  sacrifice  to  the  philosopher  K'ung, 
the  ancient  Teacher,  the  Perfect  Sage,  and  sav, 

0  Teacher,  in  virtue  equal  to  heaven  and  earth, 
whose  doctrines  emhrace  both  time  past  and 
present,  thou  didst  digest  and  transmit  the  six 
duties,  and  didst  hand  down  lessons  for  all  gener- 
ations !  Now  in  the  second  month  of  spring  (or 
autumn  ),  in  reverent  olwervance  of  the  old  statutes, 
with  victims,  silks,  spirits,  and  fruits,  1  offer 
sacrifice  to  thee.  With  thee  are  associated  the 
philosopher  Yen.  Coutinuator  of  thee;  the  philo- 
sopher TeiOgi  Exhibitor  of  thy  fundamental  prin- 
ciples ;  the  philosopher  Tsze-sze,  Transmitter  of 
thoc ;  and  the  philosopher  Mang,  second  to  thee. 
Mayest  thou  enjoy  the  offerings !'  Confucius' 
descendants  are  many.    His  lineal  representative 

1  Ml  the  title  of  kuutj  or  duke,  and  large  landed 
property — h is  hy  imperial  grant  and  is  considered 
next  in  rank  to  the  members  of  the  imperial  house. 
So  is  the  Sage's  honour  per|tetuated. 

See  Mevtoires  roturrnnnt  C Histoirc  <t  Irs  Sciences  des 
Chmnis  (Paris,  1776-1814);  Leggc's  Chinese  Classics, 
vol.  j.  (1HI',1  ),  ami  Confucius  Li/rand  Trucking  (lithe,!. 
1887  > ;  I'lath's  Confucius  und  seine  SrhUJer  ( 18(57) ;  and 
AUiander'l  Confucill*  the  Ureal  Teacher  ( 1831 ). 

Conur  dVlire  (Norman  French),  the  name 
given  in  Knglaud  to  the  king's  warrant  or  (tenuis- 
sion  to  a  dean  ami  chapter  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  bishop  to  a  vacant  see.  Since  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1534,  the  conge  d'eliro  has  always 
been  accompanied  by  a  letter-missive  from  tiie 
sovereign,  mentioning  the  person  to  lie  elected  by 
name,  so  that  in  reality  it  is  a  nomination  by  the 
crown.  If  the  dean  and  chapter  delay  the  election 
beyond  twelve  days,  the  nomination  is  cHoetcd  by 
letters-patent  from  the  crown;  if  they  delay  beyond 
twenty  days,  or  elect  another  than  the  person 
named,  they  incur  the  jienalties  of  a  1'nrmumre 
(q.v.  >.    See  BlsHOP. 

<  oilier,  or  Conoer-EEL,  a  marine  bony  fish  in 
tin'  eel  family  (MonNlidfB )•  The  liody  is  eel-like, 
without  j>elvic  fins,  with  a  continuous  dorsal  fin 
beginning  very  far  forward,  and  without  scales. 
The  length  varies  from  3  to  B  feet,  or  even  more  ; 
the  colour  is  dark  gray  or  bluish  above,  whitish 
below  ;  the  month  is  wide ;  the  tongue  free  ;  the 
teeth  in  rows,  one  closely  packed  series  forming  a 
sharp  edge.  Four  species  occur  widely  distributed 
in  temperate  and  tropical  seas.  Conger  vulgaris  is 
common  on  the  British  ciwists,  especially  off  Corn- 
wall. Giant  specimens,  10  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
in  girth,  over  100  lb.  in  weight,  are  recorded  ;  and 


even  ordinary  specimens  left  aground  among  the 
rocks,  or  landed  unexjiectcdly  on  lioard  a  l>oat,  are 
awkward  customers  to  deal  with.  They  are  very 
muscular  and  voracious  fishes,  feeding  on  compara- 
tively large  prey,  ami  have  remarkably  strong 
biting  |M)wers.    They  often  rotate  rapidly  on  their 


Conger-eel. 


own  axis,  and  have  a  certain  degree  of  grasping 
power  with  their  tails.  The  colour  seems  to  vary 
with  habitat,  since  those  from  rocks  are  blacker 
than  those  from  sand-ltanks.  They  occur  from  the 
shore  down  to  about  50  fathoms,  and  are  extremelv 
prolific.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  hut  is  often  enough 
eaten.  What  is  called  turtle  soup  is  believed  to  lie 
often  made  mainly  of  conger-cel.  See  Day's  British 
f'is/tes. 

Congestion  may  be  defined  to  lie  excess  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  a  part,  and  is  to  he  re- 
garded not  as  an  indejiemlent  disease,  except  in 
a  very  small  proportion  of  cases,  but  as  one  stage 
or  one  manifestation  of  some  other  disease.  It  is, 
however,  of  such  inijstrtance  and  of  so  frequent 
occurrence  as  to  require  a  separate  notice.  Con- 
gestions are  divided  into  two  groups  viz.  net  ire, 
due  to  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  the  affected 
part  ;  ami  passive,  due  to  some  cause  interfering 
with  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins.  In  active 
congestion  the  How  of  blood  is  usually  increased, 
and  the  excess  is  chiefly  in  the  arteries.  Familiar 
instances  are  the  phenomenon  of  Blushing  (q.v.) 
and  the  efl'ect  of  neat,  especially  moist  heat,  in 
increasing  the  redness  of  any  |uirt  to  which  it  may 
lie  applied.  But  the  most  important  active  con- 
gestions are  those  which  occur  in  connection  with 
Inflammation  (q.v.),  of  which  they  constitute  the 
first  stage.  In  passive  congestion  the  flow  of  blood 
is  always  diminished,  and  the  excess  i-  chiefly  in 
the  veins.  It  may  be  due  either  to  direct  obstruc- 
tion to  the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins,  or  to 
general  eufeeblement  of  the  circulation. 

Congestion  from  venous  obstruction  is  easily 
illustrated  1>\  tying  up  the  arm,  as  is  done  before 
opening  a  vein,  when  the  veins  are  compressed 
more  than  the  arteries.  If  the  ligature  is  kept  on 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  veins  swell,  the  finger- 
lieconie  red,  and  then  livid,  and  the  whole  limb  is 
swollen.  Cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
acts  similarly  on  it,  ami  contracts  the  veins  more 
rapidly  than  the  arteries,  which  lie  deeper;  ami  the 
purple  colour  of  the  hands  and  face  after  exposuie 
to  cold  shows  the  congested  state  of  the  capillaries 
'Congestions,'  says  I)r  C  J.  B.  Williams,  'ere 
caused  in  internal  organs  by  an  olistruction  of 
the  veins  leading  from  them.  Thus,  congestion  of 
the  brain  may  lie  produced  by  a  tight  cravat  or  by 
a  tumour  pressing  on  the  jugular  veins.  Efforts 
of  straining,  coughing,  holding  the  breath,  ami 
asthmatic  paroxysms  which  impede  ihe  flow  of 


in  197  B.C.,  in  passing  through  Lu  presented  to 
him  '  a  great  offering.'  Succeeding  dvnasties  have 
done  honour  to  him  by  titles  and  offerings;  and 
by  none  has  this  lieen  done  so  much  as  hy  the  pre- 
sent Manehu-Tartar  dynasty,  intending  thereby, 
it  is  believed,  to  reconcile  the  Chinese  people  to 
their  sway.  The  Whang  hsi  emperor,  the  greatest 
of  its  monarchs,  after  \isiting  his  temple,  and  pre- 
senting the  offerings,  prostrated  himself  three  times 
before  the  sage's  image,  I  towing  his  head  each  time 
thrice  to  the  ground.  The  law  requires  that  there 
shall  Ik?  a  temple  to  Confucius  in  every  prefecture, 
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blood  through  the  lungs,  cause  congestion  in 
various  parts.  Tuliercles  in  the  lungs  cause  con- 
gestion of  that  organ.  Olmtruetion  to  the  transit 
of  blood  through  the  'iver  causes  congestion  in  the 
abdomen,  hemorrhoids,  iVe.' 

Vongextion  frmn  irr/tliw-ut  of  the  circulation  in- 
cludes a  numerous  daw  of  cases.  Here  gravitation 
comes  into  plav  very  much  more  forcildy  than  in 
the  healthy  body  in'  determining  the  distribution 
of  the  Mood  to  different  parts  and  organs,  though 
it  always  pnsluces  some  effect.  Diseases  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart  are  almost  always  accompanied 
by  congestion  of  other  internal  organs  at  some 
stage  of  their  progress.  In  extreme  debility, 
certain  fevers,  &&,  there  is  general  congestion  of 
the  parenchymatous  organs — the  lungs,  liver,  &c. 

•and  the  blood  gravitates  to  the  lowest  parts, 
giving  rise  to  what  is  termed  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs,  the  skin  of  the 
back,  \c.  In  other  cases  the  etlect  is  more  local, 
as  when  the  feet  swell  after  long  standing,  in  con- 
sequence of  over-distension  of  the  veins.  Conges- 
tive affections  of  this  kind  are  often  mistaken  for 
inflammation,  and  instead  of  lieing  treated  by 
tonics,  are  treated  by  depletion,  which,  although 
affording  temporary  relief,  usually  aggravates  the 
evil. 

Active  congestion,  when  it  requires  treatment, 
must  lie  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  intlam- 
mation.  With  regard  to  passive  congestion,  the 
end  to  which  treatment  must  lie  directed  iB  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  This  can  Ite  effected  in  some 
coses  by  measures  having  a  local  effect,  either  com- 
pletely, as  by  the  loosening  of  a  ligature,  the  disuse 
of  too  tight  articles  of  clothing,  or  by  the  removal  of 
a  tumour  compressing  veins,  or  partially,  as  by  ele- 
vation of  the  head  in  affected  brain,  and  the  recum- 
beut  position  in  congestion  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
or  uterine  vessels.  Uniform  gentle  pressure,  by 
supporting  the  weak  vessels,  and  friction,  by 
increasing  the  onward  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins,  are  often  of  great  use  in  superficial 
parts.  Where  the  heart-power  is  at  fault,  strength- 
ening remedies  must  be  given  -  ammonia,  cinchona 
bark,  digitalis,  &c.  The  American  Witch-hazel 
(q.v.)  when  administered  internally  seems  to  have 
the  power  of  diminishing  the  size  of  dilated  veins, 
and  is  sometimes  useful  in  varicose  veins,  hemor- 
rhoids, &c.  Various  remedies  are  supposed  to  have 
a  special  power  of  removing  the  congestion  of 
certain  organs ;  thus,  mercurials  are  recommended 
for  congestion  of  the  liver;  digitalis  and  cantha- 
rides  for  congestion  of  the  kidneys  ;  squills,  Itenzoin, 
anil  the  balsams  for  bronchial  congestion. 

Conieletotl,  an  ancient  municipal  borough  in 
the  east  of  Cheshire,  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
deep  valley  on  the  hanks  of  the  Dane,  an  affluent 
of  the  Weaver,  26  miles  S.  of  Manchester.  It  has  a 
handsome  town  hall  .  ISfrl),  manufactures  of  silk, 
and  neighbouring  coal-mines.  Pop.  ( 1851 )  11,505  ; 
( 1891 )  10,714.    See  book  by  R.  Head  (  1887). 

Conglomerate,  or  I'li'mpi'ddino-stone,  a 
rock  consisting  of  various-sized,  round,  water-worn 
stones  cemented  together,  the  binding  material 
l>eing  generally  of  a  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  ferru- 
ginous character.  Now  and  again  the  stones  are 
held  together  by  simple  compression  without  any 
cement.  Conglomerate  is  evidently  gravel  com- 
pacted into  a  more  or  less  coherent  mass.  Like 
coarse  gravel  and  shingle,  some  conglomerates  are 
very  tumultuous  in  appearance,  and  show  no  lines 
or  planes  of  deposition.  Generally,  however,  rocks 
#(  this  kind  exhibit  rudely  alternating  layers  of 
finer  and  coarser  materials.  The  included  stones 
may  consist  of  any  kind  of  rock  or  mineral,  but  the 
harder  species,  such  as  quartz-rock  and  quartz,  are 
apt  to  preponderate.    Conglomerates  are  generally 


beach-deposits,  either  marine  or  lacustrine  ;  some- 
times they  are  of  tluviatile  origin. 

Congo.  The  earlier  history  of  the  Congo, 
the  great  equatorial  river  of  Central  Africa,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  In  the  year 
1484-85  Diogo  Cam  (q.v.)  discovered  the  mouth 
i  of  a  large  river  in  V  S.  latitude  while  sailing 
along  the  West  African  coast  in  command  of  an 
expedition  having  for  it*  object  the  discovery  of 
the  East  Indies.  He  erected  a  pillar  on  the  south 
hank,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Kio  Padrfto,  or 
Pillar  Kiver.  The  country  in  its  vicinity,  and  for 
some  distance  to  the  sooth,  as  far  as  Cape  Negro, 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Congo  Land.  During 
the  loth  and  16th  centuries  several  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Portuguese  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,'  but  thev  never  reached  farther  than 
San  Salvador.  The  Jesuits  established  a  large 
missionary  station  at  this  place,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Congo.  At  the  outset  this  attempt 
to  convert  the  nations  met  with  considerable 
success,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
ravaged  by  native  wars,  it  had  almost  ceased  to 
!  exist.  At  this  time  the  Portuguese  called  the 
\  great  river  the  'Zaire,'  which  is  only  a  cornip- 
j  tion  of  Nzari.  Nzadi,  Nyali,  Niadi,  all  of  which 
mean  'river'  in  the  many  dialects  spoken  within 
the  limits  of  what  was  then  called  the  kingdom 
of  the  Congo.  The  native  name  for  the  river 
was  Moenzi  Nzadi,  or  the  '  Receiver  of  all  the 
Waters ; 1  and  the  European  map-makers  give  it 
the  name  it  at  present  enjoys  of  '  the  Congo. 

In  1816  an  expedition  under  Captain  Tuckey 
was  despatched  by  the  Hritish  government  to  solve 
the  question  which  then  agitated  the  minds 
of  geographers,  whether  the  Congo  was  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  Captain  Tuckey 
penetrated  with  his  boats  to  the  head  of  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  lower  river — a  distance  of 
1 10  miles — and  he  then  proceeded  by  land  to  a 
place  called  Issangila,  about  52  miles  farther  on  ; 
out  his  expedition  had  a  most  melancholy  result, 
for  within  three  months— the  |>eri«id  which  they 
remained  in  the  river— eighteen  out  of  fifty-six 
Eurojieans  succurnlied  to  the  climate.  This  great 
mortality  gave  the  river  a  bad  name,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  slave-traders,  it  was  little  frequented 
by  Europeans  for  some  years.  Valuable  additions 
to  geographical  science,  however,  resulted  from 
Captain  Tuckey 's  expedition,  as  it  proved  that  the 
Congo  was  the  outlet  of  some  vast  riverine  system, 
and  it  dispersed  much  of  the  fable  and  myth  with 
which  the  imaginations  of  earlier  writers  had  sur- 
rounded this  region. 

From  1867  to  1871  Dr  Livingstone,  in  his  re- 
searches lietween  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika, 
and  from  thence  to  Nyangwe,  oroved  the  existence 
of  a  large  river  flowing  to  tne  north  under  the 
native  names  of  LuapuTa  and  Lualalia,  which  he 
imagined  to  lie  the  Nile,  and  this  opinion  was  shared 
by  many  men  of  science  on  receipt  in  England  of 
the  maps  ami  journals  recording  these  explorations. 
In  Octolter  1876.  five  years  later,  Mr  H.  M.  Stanley, 
despatched  to  Central  Africa  under  the  auspices 
of  the  AVw  York  Herald  and  Daily  Telegraph,  to 
complete  Livingstone's  explorations,  arrived  at 
Nvangwe,  and  he  too  gazed  on  that  mighty  stream 
with  its  waters  Mowing  ceaselessly  to  the  north.  He 
determined  to  follow  its  course,  and  in  1877  news 
was  received  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his 
adventurous  journey,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  the  Luapula,  Lualalm.,  and  the  Living- 
stone ( the  name  given  by  Stanley  to  that  part  of 
the  river  IkjIow  Nyangwe)  are  in  reality  the 
Congo — the  great  equatorial  river  of  Central  Africa, 
the  second  largest  river  of  the  world. 

The  Lake  of  Bangwcolo  noticed  by  Lacerda  in 
1795,  and  by  other  earlier  Portuguese  explorers,  of 
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which  the  Cbanibeze,  traced  by  Livingstone,  is  the 
largest  feeder,  and  into  which  also  flow  numerous 
stream*  from  the  Lokinga  Mountains  on  the  south, 
is  the  reservoir  from  winch  this  great  river  issues 
under  the  name  of  the  Luapula.  Flowing  in  a 
northerly  direction,  it  expands  into  Lake  Mocro,  on 
leaving  which  it  is  called,  as  far  as  Nyangwe,  the 
Lualaha;  from  Nyangwe  to  Stanley  Fall*  (Arab 
name  for  which  is  Ziugatini)  Stanley  christened 
it  the  Livingstone :  and  from  Stanley  Falls  to  the 
mouth  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Congo. 

Ita  length  has  been  calculated  at  over  3000 
miles  ;  it  drains  an  area  of  more  than  1,300,000 
u|.  m. ;  and  it  discharges  a  body  of  water  into  the 
.venn  second  only  to  the  Amazon.  Such  is  the 
power  and  force  of  this  mighty  stream  that  no  delta 
exists  at  its  mouth.  Vessels  take  in  fresh  water  at 
its  entrance  into  the  sea,  and,  during  the  rainv 
season,  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest,  vessels 
approaching  the  Congo  enter  discoloured  water, 
and  pass  through  floating  debris  more  than  300 
miles  from  land.  The  two  largest  tributaries  of 
the  Congo  are  the  Kassai  from  the  south,  whose 
waters  were  thoroughly  explored  (1885)  by  Lieu- 
tenant Wissruann  of  the  German  army ;  and  the 
Mobangi,  from  the  north,  explored  ( 1884  -85)  by  the 
Kev.  Mr  Grenfell,  who  penetrated  beyond  the  4th 
degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  whose  explorations  were  after- 
wards continued  by  Lieutenant  Vangele  of  the  Bel- 
gian army.  This  officer  reached  21°  53'  of  K.  long., 
or  within  alsiut  00  miles  of  Dr  Junkers  lowest 
point  on  the  Makua- Welle,  thus  proving  that  the 
Welle  of  Schweinfurth  is  the  same  as  the  Mobangi 
of  Grenfell.  Besides  these  two  great  affluents,  the 
Congo  has  many  other  tributaries.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Kwaor  Kwango,  the  Jnapa 
and  Bosira,  the  lkelemba,  the  Lulongo,  and  tiie 
Lutnarni  rivers  on  the  south  or  left  bank  ;  and  the 
Antwimi,  the  Mbura,  the  Loika,  the  Ngala,  the 
Lokinga  Nkundji,  &c,  on  the  north  or  right 
bank. 

As  regards  commerce  and  navigation,  the  Congo 
may  be  divided  into  three  part* — Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upjwr.  The  lower  region  extends  from 
Banana  at  the  month  to  the  foot  of  the  first  rapids, 
a  distance  of  110  miles.  Ocean  steamers,  drawing 
not  more  than  18  feet,  can  safely  navigate  this 
portion.  The  middle  or  cataract  region  extends 
from  Vivi  to  Stanley  Pool,  a  distance  of  about  235 
miles — a  portion  of  this  part  of  the  river — viz.  from 
Issangila  to  Manyanga,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  is 
navigable  for  small  steamers  or  iron  whaleboata. 
Th«  upper  region  from  Stanley  Fool  to  Stanley 
Falls  has  an  extent  of  1068  miles  of  navigable 
water  for  steamers  of  a  draught  not  exceeding  four 
feet.  The  length  of  navigable  tributaries  which 
enter  in  this  section  of  the  river  has  been  calculated 
at  over  3000  miles,  forming  a  unique  system  of 
waterways. 

These  discoveries  by  Mr  Stanley  led,  in  1878, 
to  the  formation  of  the  Association  Internationale 
under  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
this  subsequently  expanded  into  the  Congo  Free 
State,  which,  recognised  by  the  European  powers 
assembled  at  the  conference  at  Berlin  in  the  vear 
1885,  has  the  following  boundaries  :  The  nortiiern 
bank  from  the  mouth,  with  a  strip  of  territory 
averaging  about  60  miles  in  width,  as  far  as 
Manyanga,  situated  about  240  miles  from  Banana, 
the  entrance  part  of  the  river.  At  Manyanga 
the  French  territory  commences  and  continues 
along  the  north  bank,  passing  Stanley  Pool  as 
far  as  the  Mobangi.  The  territory  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  recommences  at  this  river,  and  the 
Umndary  line  runs  along  the  left  lwwk  as  far  as 
the  fourth  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  which  then  be- 
comes the  northern  boundary  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  state. 


North-east  it  extends  to  the  watershed  of  the 
Congo  basin,  eastwards  to  30°  E.  long,  and  Lake 
Tanganyika,  south-east  to  Lake  Bangweolo  and 
the  southern  watershed  of  the  Congo  basin  as  far 
as  Lake  Dilolo,  south-west  to  the  Kassai  river,  to 
7°  S.  lat.,  the  Kwilu,  the  Kwango,  and  the  parallel 
of  Nokki.  These  boundaries  were  only  finally 
settled  by  the  neutrality  declarations  of  1894  and 
1895,  after  a  series  of  treaties.  The  area  is  stated 
at  900,000  sq.  m.,  the  pop.  at  30,000,000. 

The  Congo  Free  State  is  governed  by  an  admin- 
istrative bureau  at  Brussels,  consisting  of  three 
secretariate— Control,  Finance,  ami  Foreign  Affairs, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  ;  also  by  an  administrator  on 
the  Congo  who  lias  Wis  headquarters  at  Boma,  60 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  riglit  l>ank  of  the  river. 
The  state  has  stations  at  Banana,  Vivi,  Boma,  and 
Matadi  on  the  l.ower  Congo;  at  Lukungu,  Issangila, 
Manyanga,  Lutete  on  the  Middle  Congo;  and  at 
Leopold  ville,  Kinshassa.  Kwamnnth.  Lukolcla, 
Equator,  Bangala,  and  Stanley  Falls  on  the  Upper 
Congo.  Besides  these  the  state  has  erected  two 
stations  on  the  Kasai,  Luebo,  and  Luluaberg.  All 
imports  are  free,  and  only  such  export  duties  are 
levied  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  tho  work  of 
administration.  It  has  a  coinage  and  postal 
service,  and  has  entered  into  the  Postal  I  nion. 
A  road  has  been  surveyed  lietween  Matadi  and 
Leopoldville,  and  by  the  introduction  of  ox-wagons 
the  facilities  for  transport  will  be  largely  increased. 
It  is  intended  to  follow  this  up  by  a  railway.  Its 
present  income  is  derived  from  an  endowment  of 
£40,0«>0  a  year  bestowed  upon  it  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  such  other  sums  as 
are  produced  by  its  export  dues. 

The  inhabitants  pf  the  Congo  basin  belong  to 
what  has  been  termed  the  Bantu  race.  They  are 
a  happy,  inoffensive  people,  not  so  dark  as  the  Fan 
or  Ethiopian.  Split  up  into  numberless  tribal  com- 
munities, they  can  offer  but  slight  resistance  to  the 
advance  of  civilisation ;  and  as  they  are  born  traders, 
they  take  verv  readily  to  commerce.  The  dialects 
throughotft  the  country  are  very  numerous,  but 
many  of  them  would  appear  to*  have  a  common 
origin  (see  Bantu).  Even  the  Swahcli  language, 
sptdcen  by  the  natives  of  Zanzibar  (who  come  as 
porters,  &c.  into  this  region),  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Kislii  Congo,  or  language  spoken  on  the 
west  coast.  Of  this  typical  member  of  the  Bantu 
family,  the  Rev.  W.  Holman  Bentley  has  furnished 
an  excellent  Dictionary  and  Grammar  ( Lond.  1888), 
The  religion  is  mainly  fetich  ism ;  and  domestic 
slavery  exists  everywhere.  The  name  of  French 
Congo  is  now  giveu  to  what  was  known  as  the 
Gaboon  ( q.  v. )  territory  ;  and  Portuguese  Congo  is 
the  coast  country  to  the  south  of  the  independent 
state. 

The  climate  of  the  Congo  State  is  tropical,  the 
average  temperature  ranging  between  78'  and  82°. 
Malarial  fevers,  especially  on  the  coast,  are  not 
infrequent ;  but  with  care  and  attention  to  diet 
Europeans  can  remain  in  the  country  for  several 
years  without  change.  The  interior  is  more  healthy 
than  on  the  coast.  The  principal  products  are 
ivory,  palm-oil,  palm-kernels,  india- rubber,  various 
gums,  ground-nuts,  camwood,  beeswax,  orchilla; 
also  coffee,  tobacco,  hill  rice,  maize,  and  sorghum. 
Tropical  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  pine-apples,  and 
mangos,  abound.  The  total  value  of  the  special  ex- 
ports of  the  independent  state  proper  vary  in  value 
from  5.000,000  to  8,000,000  francs ;  the  general  ex- 
ports from  8,000,000  to  about  15,000,000  francs. 
About  50  miles  of  the  railway,  past  the  rapids  to 
Leopoldville  (250  miles),  are  open.  Iu  1880  the 
king  of  Belgium  bequeathed  his  righto  in  the  state 
to  Belgium  ;  and  in  1890  Belgium  reserved  the  right 
I  of  annexing  the  state. 
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The  introduction  of  civilisation  into  new  and  wild 
countries  demands  time  and  patience,  and  tbe  pro- 
gross  of  the  State  lias  not  been  so  rapid  as  its 
Friends  hoped.  The  European  officers  have  been  few 
in  number,  and  some  of  them  not  well  chosen.  And 
cross  cruel  tins  seem  to  have  been  practised  by  native 
functionaries  and  troops,  especially  in  forcing  the 
collection  of  caoutchouc  for  the  government. 

See  map  of  Africa  in  Vol  I.,  and  the  articles  Africa, 
Sta.N'LKV  ;  a l*o  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent 
( 1 H7H ),  and  The  Congo  arvl  the  Founding  of  it*  Free  Stote 
{ 1885  1 ;  H.  H.  Johnston,  The  River  Congo  from,  it*  Mouth 
to  JPAoIjo  (1884);  Bentley,  Life  on  the  Congo  (1887); 
work*  in  Frenoh  \>y  Wautcrs  ( 1885  and  1893 ),  Couuilhat 
(1888).  Alexis  (1888).  Dupont  (1889),  Jeannent  (1889). 
Chnpaux  il893);  Ward,  Five  Year*  with  the  Congo 
Cannibal*  (1890) ;  K.  (1.  Glave,  Six  Yean  in  Cotyolawi 
(1893);  German  works  by  Peehuel  -  Loeache  (1887), 
Buttner  (1890).  and  Raab  [  1892) ;  S.  L.  Hinde,  Thr  Fall 
of  the  Congo  A  rah*  ( 1897 ). 

Congo  Snake.  See  Amphiuma. 

Congregation  (  Lat.  con,  'together;'  grex,  «a 
flock'),  an  assembly,  generally  a  religious  assembly; 
in  its  most  ordinary  use,  an  assembly  of  Christians 
met  in  one  place  for  worship  (see  C'Hl'KCH).— 1 11  the 
1  Ionian  Catholiv  Church,  it  often  designates  a  sort 
of  boanl  of  cardinals,  prelates,  ami  divines,  to 
which  is  intrusted  the  management  of  some  im- 
portant branch  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Thus 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  examines  books  ami 
decides  on  their  fitness  for  general  perusal  (see 
IXDKX  I.  The  Congregation  de  Pro/Higandu  Fide  is 
instituted  for  the  propagation  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic faith  and  tbe  government  of  the  church  in 
non-Catholic  countries  (we  Propaganda).  The 
Congregation  of  Relic*  inquires  into  the  genuine- 
ness of  supposed  relics.  The  Congregation  of  the, 
Holy  Office  takes  cognisance  of  heresies,  &c.  (see 
Ixcjitisitiox  ).  The  Congregation  of  Ititets  regulates 
the  festivals  and  offices  of  new  saints.  There  are 
numerous  other  congregations.  The  word  is  also 
used  in  the  Church  of  Koine  to  describe  com- 
munities of  ecclesiastics  who  live  together  under 
rule,  but  without  hcing  bound  by  vow,  or  at  least 
by  solemn  vow.  Such  are  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  the  Congregation  of  the  most  Holy  Re- 
deemer, usually  called  Kedemptorists,  &c. 

Congregationalists.  See  Ixdepkxdents. 

Congress  an  assembly  either  of  sovereign 
princes,  or  of  the  delegated  representatives  of  sove- 
reign states,  for  tbe  purpose  of  considering  matters 
of  international  interest.  Kven  in  America,  though 
the  term  has  now  a  different  meaning,  it  had  a 
similar  origin,  the  first  congress  lieing  that  of  the 
delegates  from  the  various  British  eolonbw,  who 
met  on  the  7th  October  17bo,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  their  grievances.  Previous  to  sign- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace,  a  meeting  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries usually  takes  place,  to  which  the  name  of  a 
congress  is  sometimes  applied,  though  it  seems  more 
properly  to  he  reserved  for  those  more  important 
meetings  at  which  extensive  schemes  of  future 
policy  are  determined  on.  and  the  Italance  of  {tower 
amongst  the  various  European  states  readjusted. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  famous  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1815;  that  of  Carlsbad  in  1819.  for 
regulating  the  affairs  of  Germany  ;  that  of  Paris 
at  tin*  end  of  the  Russian  war  of  1854 -do;  and 
tli.it  at  Berlin  after  the  Kusso-Turkisb  war  of 
18/7-78.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference  between 
a  congress  ami  a  diplomatic  Conference  (q.v.). 

Court  ess  of  the  Ciiitc 4  States*  The  legis- 
lative department  of  the  government  of  tbe  United 
States  is  called  the  Congress  and  j  cP,ri«i»  i«w.  im.  «4 
consists  of  a  Senate,  elected  by  wo  i,  ,n.  v.  a.  b,  j.  B. 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  I  L">,1",eo"  c~»"»- 
states,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the 


direct  votes  of  the  people.  It  is  supreme  within  its 
constitutional  limits,  deriving  its  powers  directly 
from  the  people.  By  constitutional  provision  con- 
gress has  certain  direct,  express  powers,  ami  such 
implied  powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  these  into 
effect.  It  convenes  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
l>er  iu  each  year,  and  receives  from  the  president  of 
the  L'nited  States  bis  annual  message,  giving  in- 
formation of  tbe  state  of  the  I'nion,  and  containing 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
judge  expedient  and  necessary. 

Lj-jire&s  Rovers.  Congress"  has  power  to  impose 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  impost*,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  L'nited  States.  This  grant 
of  sovereign  power  is  independent  of  state  control, 
ami  is  limited  only  by  the  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  l>e 
uniform  throughout  the  l'nited  Stales. 

Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states 
and  with  the  Indian  triltes.  It  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalisa- 
tion, ami  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies throughout  the  l'nited  States;  to  coin 
money,  regulate  tbe  value  thereof  and  of  foreign 
coin,  an  1  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ; 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries ;  to  constitute 
tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  :  to  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations. 

Congress  alone  has  power  to  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water.  It  can  raise 
and  supjtort  armies,  may  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  and  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  Congress  has  power  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia  of  the  several 
states  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  United 
States  laws,  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  rej>el 
invasions,  and  to  provide  for  organising,  arming, 
and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States;  reserving  to  the  states  respec- 
tively the  ap)Mtintmetit  of  the  officers,  nnd  the 
authority  of  training  tbe  militia,  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  congress. 

Congress  exercises  exclusive  legislative  control  in 
all  cases  whatsoever  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
(the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States),  and 
over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings.  Congress  has  power  to  dispose  of  ami 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
L'nited  States,  and  to  make  alf  laws  which  shall  lie 
necessary  anil  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
all  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  l'nited  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  offices  thereof. 

Constitutional  Limitations.  —  Congress  cannot 
pass  a  bill  of  attainder  or  any  ex  pott  facto  law. 
Neither  can  it  lay  any  tax  or  duty  upon  articles 
exported  from  any  state,  or  give  preference  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another,  by  any 
regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue ;  nor  can  it 
compel  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  state  to  enter, 
clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another.  It  cannot  enact  a 
law  taking  from  the  citizen  his  private  property 
for  public  use  without  compensation  therefor. 

Congress  cannot  make  any  law  respecting  an 
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establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exorcise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  denying  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for' a  redress  of  grievances.  Congress  cannot 
enact  any  law  that  will  render  the  jieople  insecure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  pajiers,  and  effects  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures;  or  authorise 
any  warrants  to  issue  but  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  alfinuation,  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized.  Congress  has  no  power  to 
take  from  a  person  accused  of  crime  his  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  state  or  district  wherein  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted ;  or  his  right  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him,  and  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour ;  or 
his  right  to  be  defended  by  counsel.  It  cannot 
enact  a  law  requiring  excessive  bail,  imposing 
excessive  fines,  or  indicting  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments. 

Senate,  — The  senate  is  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  so  arranged  that  one-third 
of  all  the  senators  shall  go  out  every  two  years. 
No  person  is  eligible  for  the  office  of  senator  unless 
he  is  thirty  years  of  age,  has  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  nine  years,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  senate  is 
presided  over  by  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
Suites,  but  in  case  that  officer  is  acting  president 
of  the  United  States,  or  is  unable  to  preside,  the 
senate  elects  a  presiding  officer  pro  tempore.  It 
chooses  all  its  other  officers.  The  senate  has  the 
sole  power  to  try  impeachment*  presented  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  when  sitting  in 
that  capacity  the  senators  are  sworn  or  affirmed. 
Should  the  president  of  the  United  States  lie  on 
trial,  the  chief-juBtice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  presides,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  may  convict,  upon  which  judgment  of 
removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  any 
office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United 
States  may  be  pronounced. 

House  of  ReprewntatH'e*. — The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states. 
It  electa  a  Speaker  to  preside  over  its  deliberations, 
and  all  its  other  officers.  No  jwrson  can  be  a  re- 
presentative in  congress  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  and  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  must  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  chosen. 

The  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  according  to  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  respectively,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed.  Bnt  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  electors  for  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in 
congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a 
state,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  is  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  by  con- 
stitutional provision  the  basis  of  representation  is 
reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  numfier  of 
such  male  citizens  liears  to  the  whole  nuinlter  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
state.  The  first  article  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution provides  that  there  shall  not  lie  more  than 
one  representative  to  every  30,(100  inhabitants,  but 
the  apportionment  made  after  the  census  of  18JH) 
ive  only  one  representative  to  every  173,900  in- 
ibitants,  or  356  in  all,  but  one  more  was  added 
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with  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  state  in  1H06. 
Each  organized  territory  is  entitled  to  send  one 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  he  may 
take  part  in  debates,  but  cannot  vote. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  sole  power 
of  impeachment  of  the  executive  and  judicial 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  must  present  the 
charges  on  which  it  rests  to  the  senate  for  trial. 
Each  house  is  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  less 
number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may 
be  authorised  to  compel  the  attendance  of  al*ent 
members. 

Each  house  determines  the  rules  of  its  own  pro- 
cedure, and  may  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
liehaviour,  and  also  may  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  before  its  committees,  and  inflict  punish- 
ment for  contempt  of  its  authority. 

Each  house  must  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  must  publish  the  same  (excepting  such 
parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy), 
and  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  the  niemlters 
present,  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  voting 
on  any  question  must  be  entered  on  the  journal. 
But  neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  can  adioum  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than 
that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  lie  sitting. 

No  senator  or  representative  may  lie  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  which  sliall  have  l>een  created  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  no  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  United  States  can,  during 
his  continuance  in  office,  be  a  member  of  either 
house  of  congress. 

Memliers  of  congress  are  privileged  from  arrest, 
except  for  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
during  their  attendance  upon  their  public  duties. 

Two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  must  concur 
in  any  treaty  which  may  be  made,  and  in  all 
appointments  by  the  president  of  ambassadors,  or 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
other  officers  whose  appointments  are  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

By  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  abolishing  slavery,  guaranteeing 
civil  rights,  the  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  and  forbidding  the  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  United  States  citizen's  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  congress  is  empowered  to  enforce  these 
provisions  by  appropriate  legislation. 

When  any  person,  having  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  state,  or  as  a  memlier  of  congress  or  state 
legislature,  is,  by  article  xiv.  of  the  United  States 
constitution,  ineligible  to  the  position  of  senator 
I  or  representative,  or  elector  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  from  having  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  same,  congress  is 
empowered  to  remove  this  disability  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 

Acts  of  Congress  are  the  legislative  enactments 
of  the  two  houses  of  confess.  Bills  may  originate  in 
either  house  (except  bills  for  raising  revenue,  which 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives ),  and 
lie  in  trounced  by  anv  memlier,  and  may  lie  amended 
in  either  house.  They  are  usually  referred  to  the 
appropriate  standing  committee  for  examination 
and  report' :  and  are  read  a  first,  second,  and  third 
time  liefore  lieing  put  upon  their  final  passage, 
lieing  subject  to  modification  or  amendment  and 
,  according  to  the  rules  in  each  house. 
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After  a  hill  has  been  passed  hy  both  house*,  it  is 

Iiresented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  for 
lis  approval  and  signature.  If  he  approves  and 
signs  it,  it  becomes  a  law.  If  he  does  not  approve 
it,  the  president  returns  it,  with  his  objections,  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated  ;  and  that  house 
must  enter  his  objections  at  large  upon  its  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  reconsider- 
ation it  is  |>amed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  is  sent  to 
the  other  house  with  the  presidents  objections,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  tliat  house,  it  becomes  a 
law  ;  the  vote  in  both  houses  must  be  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  voters  for  or 
against  are  entered  upon  the  journal  of  each  house 
respectively.     If  the  bill  is  not  returned  bv*  the 

t (resident  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted),  it 
lecomes  a  law  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  congress  by  adjournment  prevents 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  does  not  liecome  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  lioth  houses  is  necessary  (except 
adjournment)  must  likewise  lw  presented  to  the 
president  after  passage,  and  in  case  of  his  dis- 
approval (or  veto)  must  l»e  repassed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  same  manner  as  bills,  in  order 
to  become  a  law  notwithstanding  bis  objections. 

Congress  is  usually  in  session  during  several* 
months,  but  can  adjourn  at  any  time  by  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  in  lioth  houses.  A  sjtecial 
session  may  lie  called  by  the  president  of  the 
1'nitcd  States,  however,  in  ows  of  emergency,  or 
if  congress  has  adjourned  without  passing  the  ap- 
propriation bills  necessary  for  the  excuses  of  gov- 
ernment. Each  congress  ends  on  4th  March,  every 
-second  year,  at  twelve  o'clock  noon.  See  .1.  \\. 
Moore,  I'he  American  Congress  ( 1895). 

Coilgreve.  Richard,  Positivist.  born  at  Leam- 
ington, Sept.  4,  ISIS,  and  educated  under  Arnold 
at  Kughy,  liecume  a  scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  but  resigned  after  having 
tieenme  definitively  a  disciple  of  Comte.  He  died 
July  5,  1899.  In  1855  he  published  a  good  edition 
of  Aristotle's  Politics,  I^ater  works  are  Lccturci  on 
the  limnitn  Empire  of  the  West  (1855);  Elizabeth 
of  Emjland  (1862);  The  L'ateehistn  of  Positit'iat 
lielitjion  (1858);  Exxai/x:  Political,  Social,  and 
llcligious  (1874);  besides  many  propagandist  ser- 
mons ami  adil  resses. 

CongTOVe,  William,  the  greatest  master  of 
the  English  comedy  of  repartee,  as  distinguished 
from  the  humoristic  or  Jonsonian  comedy  which 
it  replaced,  was  tiorn  at  liardsey,  near  Leeds,  and 
baptised  on  February  10,  1609(1670).  As  a  school- 
boy he  was  educated  at  Kilkenny,  and  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  And  if  this 
does  really  make  an  English  gentleman  an  Irish 
one,  as  certain  writers  learned  in  'racial  mixings' 
have  generously  assumed,  Congreve's  genius  may 
lie  taken  as  another  proof  that  English  wit,  like 
English  poetry,  is  the  outcome  of  that  mysterious 
'Celtic  element,'  or  breath  of  the  'Celtic  Titan' 
discovered  by  the  late  Matthew  Arnold.  After  the 
completion  of  his  education,  Congreve  returned  to 
England,  and  began  life  in  London,  where,  like 
Wycherley,  and,  indeed,  like  many  another  man  of 
letters,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law — an 
arid  study,  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  a  wit,  and 
yet  one  which  ( ls?ing  the  study  of  the  practical  logic 
of  life)  does  more  than  any  other,  it  has  been 
said,  to  solidify  and  strengthen  the  disparate  forces 
of  the  intellect  in  whatsoever  field  those  forces  may 
afterwards  come  to  bo  exercised.  Entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  finding,  as  Leigh  Hunt  says, 
that  '  having  family  as  well  as  wit  and  scholarship,' 
he  could  'make  way  in  life  without  a  profession,' 
Congreve  invaded  very  early  the  literary 


where  '  family  and  wit  and  scholarship '  were  in 
those  old  days  of  more  account  than  would  now 
seem  possi  hie.  His  first  publication  was  Incognita, 
or  Luce  anil  Duty  Iteconcilai,  a  novel  of  cross- pur- 
poses and  disguises,  based  partly  on  reminiscences 
of  the  method  of  Shakespeare's  fancy-plays,  and 
partly  on  reminiscences  of  a  very  different  dramatic 
method,  that  of  the  new  prose  comedy  which, 
invented  by  Ethercdgc,  had  been  very  greatly 
strengthened  by  Wycherley.  When  Dr  Johnson 
said  of  this  novel  that  he  '  would  rather  praise  it 
than  read  it,"  he  spoke  with  his  usual  sagacity— 
indeed,  he  may  lie  said  to  have  marked  out  a  course 
of  criticism  which  has  found  high  favour  among 
succeeding  critics  of  fiction — a  course  which  is,  no 
doubt,  as  wise  as  amiable  in  regard  to  uine  novels 
out  of  any  given  ten.  Hut  whether  the  tenth,  the 
novel  to  lie  read  as  well  as  praised,  should  properly 
1*  Eiusehut  or  Incognita  seems  to  depend,  now  as 
then,  on  the  temper  and  the  constitution  of  the 
praiser.  If  A'oWui  is  the  more  instructive,  Incog- 
nita is  the  more  amusing.  For  though  to  laugh 
with  the  author  is  difficult,  to  laugh  at  him  is  easy 
enough,  and  laughter  is  certainly  good.  Congreve  s 
novel  is  rich  in  '  cultismo '  of  that  highly  ornate 
kind  which  has  at  intervals  illuminated  modern 
literature  from  Gongora  to  Dr  Olivers.    Such  a. 

ftassage  as  that  in  which  Congreve  talks  about  his 
icroine's  employing  one  of  Cupid's  pen-feathers  '  to 
pick  her  teeth '  would  have  satisfied  even  such 
masters  of  style  as  the  author  of  Polyphemus  and 
the  author  of  Eoncht  of  Ruby. 

That  a  story  so  full  of  that  silly  mock -sentiment 
then  in  vogue— stuff  which  would  now  make  even 
school-girls  laugh— should  have  l>een  written  by  the 
great  wit  and  humorist  of  Lore  for  Lore  that  the 
story  should  have  had  a  very  great  success  among 
those  same  cynical  beaux  and  brazen  belles  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  out  She  Would  if  She 
Could  and  the  Country  H  i/e— would  lie  incredible 
did  we  not  rememlier  the  still  more  astonishing  fact 
that  the  love  {Mission-  the  passion  which  Shake- 
speare and  Ford  and  the  rest  of  the  Shakespearians 
had  delineated  so  powerfully— was,  judging  from 
the  literature  of  Congreve's  time,  wiped  out  as 
by  a  sponge  from  the  English  character.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  as  soou  as  the  wits  of  the 
coffee- houses  attempted  to  touch  the  love-passion 
their  Bense  of  humour  straightway  fled  :  their 
common  sense  Hed  t<to ;  they  liecame  idiots,  posi- 
tive idiots.  As  far  as  date  of  publication  goes, 
Congreve's  novel  was  followed  by  his  translation  of 
the  eleventh  satire  of  Juvenal.  This  appeared  in 
Dryden's  Juvenal  and  Pcrriut,  dated  1693,  but 
actually  published  in  1092.  From  Dryden,  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  it  is  said  by 
Sonthcrne,  Congreve  received  unvarying  kindness 
— kindness  which  was  answered  by  unvarying 
gratitude,  or  rather  by  that  generosity  of  recogni- 
tion among  fine  spirits — the  sublimation  of  grati- 
tude— which  is  said  to  lie  undreamed  of  by  smaller 
souls.  In  January  1093  appeared  Congreve's  comedy 
the  Old  BacJietor,  under  the  auspices  of  Dryden— 
'  then  as  now  a  living  and  immortal  witness  to  the 
falsehood  of  the  vulgar  charge  which  taxes  the 
greater  among  the  poet*  with  jealousy  or  envy,  the 
natural  lwdge  and  brand  of  the  smallest  that  would 
claim  a  place  among  their  kind.'  Hut  if  Dryden 
was  free  from  envy,  the  disease  which,  according 
to  the  aliove  skilful  diagnosis  by  Mr  Swinburne, 
afflicts  poetasters  and  criticasters  alone,  not  less 
free  from  this  literary  leprosy  was  Congreve  him- 
self. This  is  what  makes  him,  notwithstanding  his 
rank-worship,  so  interesting  as  a  personality  ;  this 
is  what  also  makes  the  other  comic  dramatists 
Etheredgeand  Vanbnigh  interesting,  so  interesting, 
that  we  would  fain,  if  we  dared,  condone  even  such 
against  the  sanctities  of  art  as  theirs ;  they 
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were  free  from  the  disease  which  it  seems  feeds  the 
lower  slopes  of  Parnassus  with  poisonous  air.  No 
three  writers  were  ever  more  generally  lieloved — 
none  were  ever  beloved  more  deservedly  than  these. 
And  even  Wycherley — he  whose  literary  sins  were 
the  most  grievous  of  all — was,  on  account  of  his  fine 
social  qualities,  called  '  Manly  Wvcherlov.'  That 
a  corrupt  court  should  have  spoiled  such  men  as 
these  is,  among  all  the  heavy  impeachments  of  the 
Restoration,  the  heaviest. 

Congreve's  freedom  from  the  fussy  egotism  of 
the  1  iterator  served  him  in  good  stead  in  regard 
to  the  Old  Bachelor.  Dryden,  while  declaring  that 
he  ' never  saw  such  a  first  play  in  his  life,'  hinted 
at  the  same  time  that  a  great  deal  of  skilful 
manipulation  was  required  before  it  could  be  safely 
placed  ujsm  the  boards.  And  he  and  Southerne 
and  Mavn waring,  who  set  about  manipulating  it, 
iKum  toliave  had  from  Congreve  carte  blanche  to  do 
with  it  as  they  liked.  The  brilliant  success  of  the 
Old  BacJtelor  a  play  whose  merits  were  of  entirely 
a  literary  kind— is  evidence  of  the  enormous  change 
that  has  come  over  play -goers  since  those  days. 
Congreve's  second  comedy,  tlie  Double  Dealer,  which 
appeared  in  the  November  of  1003,  was  more  firmly 
knit,  and  in  every  way  stronger  than  the  Old 
BticMor,  but  the  satire  on  the  morals  of  the  time 
— e»i>ecially  on  the  meanness  and  heartless  treachery 
in  sexual  relations  which  had  become  the  fashion  of 
the  court,  was  administered  in  too  serious  a  temper 
to  please  an  audience  composed  largelv  of  the  very 
people  satirised.  The  empty-headed  l>eaux  and 
callous  women  who  went  to  the  theatre  went  there 
to  be  amused,  not  to  lie  sermonised.  But  Iwsides 
this  repellent  quality,  the  play  suffered  from  a  want 
of  dramatic  illusion  greater  in  a  certain  sense  than 
even  the  Old  Bachelor  had  displayed.  An  audience 
can  scarcely  be  interested  in  the  doings  of  a  villain 
who  every  few  minutes  comes  to  the  footlights  in 
order  to  assure  them  what  a  consummate  villain  ho 
is,  and  on  what  admirable  psychological  principles 
his  creator  has  fashioned  him,  nor  yet  in  a  hero 
who  lets  a  villain  do  what  he  will  in  order  that  the 
dramatist's  plot  may  lie  conveniently  worked  out. 
In  stage-craft  Congreve  was  always  weaker  than 
Vanbrugh  and  Wycherley,  but  the  "weakness  made 
itself  specially  conspicuous  here. 

It  was  to  this  play  that  was  prefixed  Dryden 's 
•anions  verses  'To  rav  dear  friend,  Mr  Congreve,' 
verges  whose  generosity  passes  into  pathos.  Con- 
greve's next  publication  was  the  Mourning  Mme 
of  Alerit,  a  poetic  dialogue  uism  the  subject  of 
Queen  Mary's  death,  as  full  of  artificial  conceits  as 
his  novel.  Lore  for  Love,  the  finest  prose  comedy 
in  the  English  language,  finished  in  1604,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  'theatre  in  Little  Lincolns  Inn  Fields' 
in  1695.  It  has  an  abandonment  of  humour,  an 
irresistible  rush  of  sparkling  merriment,  such  as 
Congreve's  previous  plays  had  not  promised.  In 
jndging  of  its  qualities  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  coined v  as  in  tragedy — in  prose  as  in  verse—  ' 
nothing  is  really  informed  by  artistic  vitality 
which  lacks  the  rhythmic  rush  born  of  creative 
enjoyment.  To  him  who  is  really  and  truly  organ- 
ised to  write,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  there  is 
always  in  the  genuine  exercise  of  his  faculty  a  sense 
of  sport  as  delightful  as  it  is  deep,  an  exhilaration 
that  cannot  l>e  simulated  and  that  cannot  l>e  sup- 
plied to  the  nervous  system  of  the  true  writ  ing  man 
by  any  other  stimulant.  Not  all  the  Parudis  arti- 
jickl*  summoned  up  by  the  genii  of  Opium,  Hash- 
ish, or  Alcohol,  can  compete  with  the  true  paradise 
which  the  Oenius  of  the  Inkhorn  throws  open  to  the 
born  (iterator  when  the  impulse  is  really  upon  him. 
Ami  as  surely  as  the  hilarity  of  artistic  creation  is 
seen  in  Aristophanes,  in  Lucian,  in  Rabelais,  in 
Shakespeare,  in  Swift,  in  Dickens,  is  it  seen  in 
Congreve's  Low  for  Loot.    No  wonder  then  that  of 


all  his  plays  it  was  the  last  to  be  banished  from  the 
stage.  So  late  as  1842  Macready  revived  it  (modi- 
fied of  course)  at  Drury  Lane,  and  this  was  followed 
by  still  later  revivals,  the  last  of  all  being  a  version 
of  the  play  in  three  acts,  compressed  by  Mr  John 
Hollinp<head  at  the  Oaiety  Theatre  in  "November 
1871,  with  Miss  Cavendish  in  Angelica  and  Miss 
Karren  in  Prue.  In  Lore  for  Lore  culminated  the 
prose  comedy  of  England.  Abundant  and  brilliant 
as  is  the  wit,  the  coruscations  do  not,  as  in  Con- 
greve's other  plays,  outdazzle  the  sweeter  and 
softer  light  of  the  humour.  The  characterisa- 
tion is  true,  true  under  the  conditions  which, 
as  he  himself  admirably  said  in  his  letter  to 
Dennis,  the  comedian  must  always  work  under. 
'  The  distance  of  the  stage,'  says  he,  '  requires  the 
figure  represented  to  bo  something  letter  than  the 
life ;  ami,  sure,  a  picture  may  have  features  larger 
in  proportion  and  yet  lie  very  like  the  original.  If 
this  exactness  of  quantity  were  to  Iks  observed  in 
wit,  as  some  would  have  it  in  humour,  what  would 
become  of  those  characters  that  are  designed  for 
men  of  wit?  I  believe,  if  a  noet  should  steal  a  dia- 
logue of  any  length  from  trie  extempore  discourse 
of  the  two  wittiest  men  upon  earth,  lie  would  find 
the  scene  but  cuddly  received  by  the  town.' 

Some  of  the  characterisation,  such  as  that  of 
Angelica,  is  really  beautiful,  while  some,  like  that 
of  Sir  Sampson  Legend,  in  its  genial  breadth  passes 
from  the  comedy  of  artifice  into  absolute  comedy, 
and  is  almost  Shakespearian.  In  1097  Congreve's 
one  tragedy,  the  Mourning  Bride,  appeared.  The 
honours  it"  received  in  the  18th  century  were  as 
excessive  as  the  contempt  it  met  with  in  the  next. 
No  doubt  it  is  full  of  improlwhilities,  but  it  shows 
a  considerable  power  of  invention  of  melodramatic 
if  not  of  tragic  incident.  The  purely  theatric  ami 
scenic  qualities  of  the  second  act  are  of  a  most 
original,  if  not  of  high  order,  ami  with  the  scenic 
appliances  of  our  own  day  might  be  made  theatric- 
ally effective.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  cohl  — 
cold  as  those  'monumental  caves  of  death '  which 
'  shot  a  dullness '  to  the  '  trembling  hearts '  of  Drs 
Johnson  and  Blackmore — and  notluug  could  really 
warm  it. 

Between  the  date  of  the  Mourning  Bride  and 
that  of  Congreve's  last  eomedv,  the  Way  of  the 
World,  he  was  busily  occupied,  in  company  with 
several  others,  in  the  famous  Jeremy  Collier  con- 
troversy, defending  the  morality  of  the  new  stage. 
The  great  mistake  of  Congreve's  life  was  this — 
of  defending  his  plays  on  moral  grounds.  To  'let 
well  alone'  is  wise  :  to  let  ill  alone  is  perhaps  wiser 
still.  Of  all  sins,  that  of  producing  harmful  litera- 
ture is  the  blackest.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
letters  that  st  ronger  than  king  or  kaiser  is  he  "who 
writes  strongly.  It  is  so  to-day  :  it  was  so  when 
the  warrior  kings  of  Nineveh  went  out  to  reap 
glory— i.e.,  to  slay  and  flay— in  order  to  furnish 
the  "scribe  with  subjects— in  onfer  that  the  scribe 
should,  in  bas-relief  and  cuneiform  character, 
record  their  doings.  Hence,  in  the  truest  and 
deepest  sense,  to  write  is,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  said, 
to  act ;  and  if,  as  he  declares,  '  endeavouring  to  force 
upon  our  minds  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  or  to 
lieget  in  others  that  practical  sense  of  it  which  a 
man  reallv  has  himself,  is  a  virtuous  act,'  what, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  act  of  him  who  wrote 
certain  scenes  in  the  Double  Dealer  and  Lot*  fin- 
Love  ? 

And  yet  even  this  new  stage  was  not  without 
one  saving  grace  till  Congreve  defended  it ;  it  had 
a  frankness  in  sin  :  that  was  something  at  least. 
Its  place  was  not  alongside  those  filthy  French 
fictions  of  our  own  time  which,  while  pandering 
to  the  bestial  side  of  man,  set  up  an  impudent 
pretence  of  doing  so  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  But 
Congreve  in  his  lame  defence  condescended  to 
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the  part  of  the  hypocrite — condescended  to  exploit 
Aristotle's  paradox  about  comedy  being  an  imita- 
tion of  bad  characters— an  imita'tion  with  an  ethi- 
cal end;  as  if  such  comedy  as  his  had  anything 
to  do  with  ethical  ends !  Notwithstanding  the 
conventional  tags  at  the  end  of  Congreve's  plays 
—tags  which  had  no  serious  meaning,  and  were 
meant  to  have  none— the  '  Seventh  Hell '  of  the 
Hypocrite  could  never  claim  the  author  of  Love 
for  Love  until  he  set  about  defending  that  play. 
Better  to  leave  ill  alone,  we  say. 

Congreve's  last  play,  the  Way  of  the  World,  was 
produced  in  1700.  Though  quite  as  full  of  intellec- 
tual brilliance  as  Love  for  Love,  and  evidently 
written  with  more  care,  not  to  say  labour,  it  lacks 
the  humorous  impulse  which  we  have  seen  in  Con- 
greve's masterpiece.  The  glitter  is  that  of  icicles 
in  the  sunlight.  The  wit  of  the  dialogue  is  not 
sufficiently  held  in  hand  to  work  out  the  characters 
and  the  plot.  In  a  word,  it  comes  more  completely 
than  does  any  other  of  Congreve's  plays  within  the 
scope  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire's  strictures 
upon  the  comedy  of  repartee  : 

Another  fault,  which  often  does  befal, 
Is  when  the  wit  of  nome  ifreat  poet  ahall 
80  overflow,  tttat  In,  be  none  at  all. 
That  t-v'n  hi*  fonla  apeak  «enne,  aa  If  ponacst. 
And  each  by  iii*piratloii  breaks  hi*  Jest, 
If  once  the  Juxtne**  of  each  part  be  lout. 
Well  may  we  tau«h,  but  at  the  poet  a  coat 

This  play  was  received  with  comparative  coldness, 
and  Congreve  wrote  no  more  for  the  stage ;  but  he 
lived  till  January  17*29.  .Socially  his  life  was  one 
unbroken  success.  Physical  suffering  he  had,  but 
most  of  it  was  the  result  |>erhaps  of  his  own  youth- 
ful indiscretions.  Kneller's  portrait  shows  hiin  to 
have  been  a  handsome  man  with  dark  eyes.  His 
career  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  genius 
who,  smitten  with  the  English  canker  of  rank- 
worship,  succeeded  in  half-misprising  his  endow- 
ments and  living  and  dying  genteel.  He  amassed 
a  fortune,  and  left  it  not  to  his  greatest  friend 
Mrs  Bracegirdle,  a  woman  of  genius,  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  most  lovable  nature,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  him,  but  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who,  after  his  death,  had  a  waxen 
statue  of  him  made — a  statue  which  sat  at  her 
table  in  his  very  clothes,  and  nodded  mechanically 
over  the  dinner  at  Her  (trace's  smallest  joke,  even 
as  he  had  used  to  nod  in  the  flesh. 
See  the  Comedies,  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley  ( 1895 ) ;  the 
"Mon  by  Knight ;  the  ahort  Life  by  tioaae  ( 1888) ;  and 
ya  by  Hazlitt,  Swinburne,  and  others. 


Congreve,  Sir  William,  was  born  20th  May 
1772,  the  son  of  William  Congreve,  Comptroller 
of  the  Hoyal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich.  Young 
Congreve  passed  through  the  Itoyal  Academy 
at  Woolwich,  ami  in  1808,  after  a  long  series 
of  experiments,  contrived  the  Congreve  rocket. 
It  was  tried  in  the  Basque  roads  111  1809,  and 
at  Leipzig  in  1813,  scarcely  with  the  success 
that  was  expected.  Honours  were  heaped  on 
Congreve;  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  returned  to 
parliament  in  1812.  Two  years  later  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  and  his  father's  place.  He  died 
at  Toulouse,  ltftli  May  1828.    See  Rocket. 

Coni.  or  Ct'NRo,  capital  of  an  Italian  province, 
stands  in  a  fruitful  district.  48  miles  8\V.  of  Turin 
by  rail.  It  has  a  line  cathedral,  lately  restored. 
It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  and  a  place  of  great 
strategic  importance.  Its  chief  manufactures  are 
silk,  cotton,  and  paper.    Pop.  13,500. 

Conic  Sections.  See  Cone,  Circle,  Ellipse, 
Parabola,  and  Hyperbola. 

Conifera*.     This  important  and  interesting 
order  of  dicotyledons  attained  its  maximum  import- 
—  during  past  geological  periods ;  its  world-wide 


geographical  distribution  and  strongly  marked 
family  and  generic  differences  lieing  in  this  way 
explained— i.e.  when  we  regard  the  existing  forms 
as  the  survivors  of  a  larger  and  once  predominant 
coniferous  flora,  which  has  been  in  good  part  dis- 

S laced  by  the  more  recent  and  higher  monocotyle- 
ouous  and  dicotyledonous  ( angiospermous )  forma 
About  300  species,  included  in  about  33  genera, 
now  remain.  leaving  the  questions  of  Moral  mor- 
phology and  minute  structure  which  separate  the 
conifers  (along  with  Cycads  and  Gnetaceie)  from 
the  remaining  phanerogams  or  '  angiosperms '  to 
the  article  OvMNOSPERMS,  it  may  l»e  most  profit- 
able here  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  most  import- 
ant groups  of  the  order,  with  their  principal  types. 
Various  systems  of  classification  have  been  pro- 
pounded ;  an  old  nnd  widely  adopted  one  recognises 
three  sub-orders,  the  pines  (Abietinew),  cypresses 
(Cupressinejp),  and  yews  (Taxinete).  Since,  how 
ever,  the  first  two  of  these  are  much  less  widely 
separated  from  each  other  than  from  the  third, 
later  svslemntista  are  returning  to  the  classification 
of  Lindley,  and  regard  these  as  making  up  a  single 
sub  order  (Pinoideif)  equivalent  to  the  yew  (Taxo- 
idejc ).  On  account  of  the  exceptional  importance 
of  this  order,  alike  in  forestry  and  horticulture, 
a  brief  enumeration  of  the  families  of  these  sub 
orders,  with  mention  of  their  most  important  species, 
may  now  lie  given. 

Commencing  with  the  Abietineir  division  of 
Pinoidea*.  we  find  three  families,  the  pines 
proper  (Abtelintt),  Araucurias  (Araucarihtor),  and 
Taxodinms  (Taxotiiina).  The  genus  Abies  (in- 
cluding Picea)  consists  of  evergreen  trees,  or 
sometimes  shrubs,  in  which  the  linear  and  always 
more  or  less  completely  needle-shaped  leaves  arise 
singly,  and  arc  never  clustered  in  branch  lets,  while 
the  scales  of  the  cones  are  not  thickened  at  the  tip. 
The  list  may  l>e  headed  by  the  Spruce  Kir,  or  Nor- 
way Spruce  [A.  extrim ),  one  of  our  commonest 
trees,  while  A.  Douylasii,  A.  nobilit,  and  other 
Californian  species  are  of  special  tieauty  as  trees 
and  value  as  timber,  with  other  species  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  The  old  Linnean  genus  Pinus 
(from  which  the  firs,  larches,  and  cedars  have  been 
sejiarated  off  as  Abies,  Larix,  and  Cednis  resiiect- 
ively)  still  includes  about  100  species,  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  Abies  by  the  grouping  of  the 
leaves  upon  arrested  branchlets,  the  thickening 
of  the  ti|*  of  the  cone-scales,  and  other  characters. 
Among  the  more  important  species,  P.  ayhwtrit 
(the  Scotch  fir),  auslrinca  (the  Austrian  pine),  P. 
Laricio  ( the  Corsican  pine),  P.  Pinaster  (the  cluster 
pine),  and  P.  Pinea  (the  stone  pine  of  southern 
Europe),  may  be  first  mentioned,  alike  on  account 
of  their  frequency  of  occurrence  in  forests  and 
plantations  in  Europe,  and  as  agreeing  in  having 
usually  only  two  leaves  on  each  branchlet.  A 
large  and  chiefly  Californian  scries  agrees  in  having 
three  leaves  on  each  sheath.  Of  these,  P.  tusiynu 
(the  Oregon  pitch  pine),  P.  Benthavtiana,  and  P. 
radiata  may  he  mentioned  ;  finally  a  series,  usually 
five-leaved,  includes  the  Wevraouth  Pine  and  White 
Pine  of  North  east  America  [P.  Strobus),  the 
SiWian  Stone  Pine  ( P.  Cembra ),  &c.  Of  the  allied 
genus  Larix  (see  Larch)  only  L.  europa-a  (deei- 
dtia)  need  here  lie  mentioned,  while  of  Cedrus  (see 
Cedar)  C.  Libanus  and  C.  Deodara  are  of  special 
importance.  The  Araucariinse  are  familiarly  re- 
presented by  the  A.  imbrieata  of  Chili,  so  common 
in  suburban  gardens  (see  Araccaria),  and  other 
more  graceful  but  usually  less  hardy  species ;  as 
al»o  by  the  important  Kauri  pine  and  other  species 
of  Dammara.   See  Dammar. 

The  Taxodiinx  include  a  number  of  very  import- 
ant trees,  notably  the  curious  umbrella  pine  (Sciad- 
opitys)  of  Japan,  Cunninyhamia  ainensu  of  China, 
and  the  colossal  Sequoia  (  Wcllinytonia  giganUa) 
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of  California,  with  its  allied  species  (ace  SEQUOIA). 
In  addition  to  these  we  may  mention  also  the* 
Japanese  Cedar  (Cryptomeria  japonica,  the  Vir- 
ginian Bald  Cypress  (Taxodium  dutichum). 

Among  the  Cupressine.'e  we  have  first  the 
cypresses  profwr,  which  includes  besides  the  well- 
known  genus  Cupressus  (see  (Cypress)  the  closely 
allied  Hetinospora  of  Japan.  Juniperus  (see  Juni- 
per )  alone  forms  another  sub-familv  ;  while  Thuja 
(  see  Arbor  ViTAi)  with  its  immediate  allies  Thu- 
jopsis  and  Libocedrus  constitute  a  third ;  and 
Callitris  with  Actinostrobus  and  Fitzroya  make 
up  the  fourth. 

Passing  now  to  tlie  sub-order  of  yews  ( Taxoideae ) 
we  have  again  two  main  divisions,  the  yews  proper 
or  Taxexe,  and  the  Podocarpea*,  Among  the  latter 
we  shall  only  mention  the  oriental  genus  Podo- 
carpus,  and  the  beautiful  Dacrydium  cupressinum 
of  New  Zealand  ;  but  the  former  are  of  much 
greater  variety  and  importance  ( see  Yew  ).  Hesides 
the  species  of  Taxus,  we  have  especially  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  (3ephalotaxus,  the  curious  Ginkgo 
(Salisburia)  adiantifolia  of  the  same  region,  to- 
gether with  the  Chinese  and  Califoniian  species  of 
forreya. 

In  addition  to  the  general  article  Gymnosperms, 
and  to  those  devoted  to  particular  genera  or  species 
of  conifers,  the  reader  should  especially  consult 
Engler's  P/tanzenfamilien,  both  for  a  full  summary 
of  our  present  knowledge  and  copious  references. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  English  horticulturist 
Veitch's  manual  of  Coniferte  is  most  exhaustive, 
while  Cordons  Pinetum,  and  Hemsley's  Handbook 
of  Hardy  Trees,  <kc.  (Lond.  1877),  will  be  found  of 
service  to  the  amateur. 

Conington,  John,  a  great  classical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Boston,  10th  August  1826.  He  was 
educated  at  Beverley,  and  for  live  years  at  Rugby, 
obtained  a  demyship  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  1843,  and  next  year  carried  off,  in  the  same  term, 
the  Hertford  and  Ireland  scholarships.  In  1846  he 
betook  himself  to  University  College,  where  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  two  years  later.  Other 
distinctions  he  won  were  the  chancellor's  prize  for 
Latin  verse,  for  an  English  essay,  and  for  a  Latin 
essay.  Determining  not  to  take  orders,  he  tried 
the  study  of  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  in  disgust. 
In  ISM  he  was  appointed  to  the  newly-founded 
chair  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford, 
which  he  filled  until  Ins  untimely  death  at  his 
native  place,  October  23,  i860.  The  impulse  that 
Coning  ton  a  lofty  and  contagious  enthusiasm  gave 
to  classical  scholarship  and  real  culture  in  England 
was  far  more  considerable  than  anything  he  was 
able  to  effect  in  the  way  of  performance.  His 
unique  personality  and  the  singular  charm  of  his 
simple  but  serious  nature  made  a  profound  and 
permanent  impression  upon  his  friends  and  pupils. 
His  greatest  work  is  Ins  edition  of  Virgil  (3  vols. 
1861-68),  with  its  singularly  subtle  and  suggestive 
essays.  His  edition  of  the  Agamemnon  ( 1848)  and 
Choephori  ( 1857)  of  .Eschylus  are  of  less  moment, 
though  indeed  the  latter  is  admirable.  In  his  last 
years  he  gave  himself  much  to  translation,  the 
results  of  which  were  his  metrical  version  of  the 
Odea  of  Horace  (1863);  the  Aineid  (1866),  in 
Scott's  ballad-metre;  the  Iliad  (1868),  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza  ;  and  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace  (1869),  in  the  couplet  of  Pope.  Of  these 
the  last  is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable.  His 
edition  of  Persius  was  published  in  1872,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  Miscellaneous  Writing*  ( 2  vols. ),  with 
a  short  Life  by  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith. 

Confront  res  a  term  often  applied  to  a  section 
of  Passerine  birds,  characterised  by  a  strong  conical 
beak.  It  includes  numerous  families,  and  such 
types  as  weaver-birds,  finches,  sparrows,  and  larks. 


The  character  referred  to  is  too  external  and  adap- 
tive to  l)e  of  much  importance,  and  the  term  is  too 
wide  in  its  application  to  be  of  much  use.  It  is 
better  disused. 

Coniston  Grits  and  Flags  a  "«ries  of  sili- 

ceous  sandstones,  grits,  flags,  and  conglomerates, 
belonging  to  the  Silurian  system  of  Cumberland, 
<Stc.  Tliev  take  their  name  from  Coniston  in  Lanca- 
shire, ami  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  proliahly 
not  less  than  7000  feet.  They  are  characterised — 
the  finer  grained  beds  (Hags)  especially— by  the 
presence  of  many  species  of  graptolitcs  and  other 
fossils.  They  are  believed  to  be  on  the  same 
geological  horizon  as  the  Denbighshire  grits  and 
flags  of  Wales.   See  Silurian  System. 

Coniston  Lake,  in  the  English  Lake  District,  > 
lies  in  North  Lancashire,  at  the  east  foot  of  the 
Coniston  Fells,  9  miles  W.  of  Howness  on  Winder- 
mere, and  10  by  rail  NNE.  of  Foxfield  Junction. 
It  is  6  miles  long,  $  mile  broad,  147  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  260  feet.  Its  waters 
abound  with  trout  and  perch.  On  the  east  shore 
stand  Ruskin's  home,  Brantwood,  and  Tent  House, 
once  Tennyson's.  The  Old  Man  of  Coniston,  to  the 
north-west,  is  2633  feet  high.   See  LAKE  District. 

Coninnt.   See  Hemlock. 

Conjeveram  {Kanchivaram),  'the  Benares  of  -\ 
South  India,'  45  miles  SW.  of  Madras  by  rail,  with 
three  old  pagodas,  ancient  tanks,  and  FVee  Church 
missions.    Here  Hyder  Ali  defeated  the  British  in 
1780.    Pop.  ( 1881 )  37.275 ;  ( 1891 )  42,548. 

Conjugal  Rights.   See  Marriage. 

Conjugation  of  Cells  »  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion in  which  two  apparently  similar  cells  unite,  as 
in  Atiucba.  Diatoms,  Spirogyra,  &c.  See  AlOjE, 
Desmids,  Diatoms,  and  Reproduction. 

Conjunction*  in  Astronomy,  is  one  of  the 
Aspects  ( q.  v. )  of  the  planets.  Two  heavenly  bodies 
are  in  conjunction  when  they  have  the  same  longi- 
tude— thnt  is,  when  the  same  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic  passes  through  both.  If  they  have,  at  the 
same  time,  the  same  latitude — that  is,  if  they  are 
both  equally  far  north  or  south  of  the  ecliptic— they 
appear  from  the  earth  to  be  in  the  same  spot  of  the 
hc^i^  ^kficl  cover  one  another.  The  sun  and 
moon  are  in  conjunction  at  the  period  of  new  moon. 
In  the  case  of  the  inferior  planets  Mercury  and 
Venus,  there  is  au  inferior  conjunction  when  the 
planet  is  In-twee n  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  a 
superior  when  the  sun  is  between  the  earth  and  the 
planet.  In  general,  a  heavenly  body  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
earth,  and  in  a  line  with  him  ;  and  it  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun  when  it  is  on  the  opjiosite  side  of 
the  earth,  the  earth  being  in  a  line  lmtween  it  and 
the  sun.  Planets  are  invisible  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  except  in  rare  coses  when  on  inferior 
planet  passes  over  the  sun's  disc,  and  may  be  seen 
as  a  speck  on  his  surface.  Conjunctions  are  either 
geocentric  or  heliocentric,  according  as  they  are 
actually  witnessed  from  the  earth,  or  as  they  would 
lie  witnessed  if  observed  from  the  sun.  In  observ- 
ing a  conjunction  from  the  earth's  surface  it  is 
usual  to  reduce  the  oltxervation  to  what  it  would  be 
if  made  from  the  earth's  centre ;  by  this  means 
the  exact  times  of  conjunction  arc  more  accurately 
fixed,  and  the  observations  of  one  astronomer  ni;ule 
available  to  every  other,  wherever  he  may  be  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Grand  conjunctions  are  those  where 
several  stars  or  planets  are  found  together.  Chinese 
history  records  one  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tehuen  hiu  (2514  2436  B.C.),  which  astronomers 
calculate  to  have  actually  taken  place. 

Conjuring*  as  understood  at  the  present  day, 
signifies  the  production  of  effects  apparently 
miraculous  by  natural  means. 
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The  art  of  producing  apparently  supernatural 
phenomena  ha*  been  cultivated  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  earlier  professors  of  the  art  claimed 
bond-jute  supernatural  powers ;  and  in  age*  when 
the  most  elementary  principle*  of  physical  science 
were  unknown  beyond  a  very  limited  circle,  it  was 
not  difliciilt  to  gain  credence  for  such  a  pretension. 
The  inixlern  conjurer  make*  no  such  claim,  but 
tell*  the  public  fr.iiikly  tluit  his  marvels  are  illusory, 
ami  rent  either  on  personal  dexterity  or  on  some 
ingenious  application  of  natural  principle*.  Of  the 
conjurer*  of  remote  antiquity  we  have  few  reliable 
record* ;  though  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  conjecture 
that  the  prestige  of  the  ancient  mysteries  rested  in 
no  Hinall  degree  upon  effect*  of  natural  magic.  It 
may  also  l>o  gathered  that  the  conjurer*  of  old  were 
familiar  with  certain  forum  of  optical  illusion,  in 
which  the  use  of  plane  and  concave  mirror*,  and  a 
partial  anticipation  of  the  principle  of  the  magic- 
lantern,  played  prominent  part*.  Chaucer  men- 
tions ilhiHiou*  ot  hi*  own  day  of  which  the  almve 
*eem*  the  most  probable  solution.  In  the  account* 
of  very  early  writer*,  however,  large  deduction* 
must  be  made  for  the  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
observer,  and  the  desire,  common  to  all  narrator* 
of  extraordinary  occurrence*,  to  make  the  marvel 
a*  marvellous  a*  possible.  Perhaps  the  earliest 
really  trustworthy  authority  is  Reginald  Scot, 
who  in  his  Dueoverie  of  \\ritchcraft  (1584)  has 
enumerated  the  slock  feats  of  the  conjurer*  of  hi* 
day.  The  list  includes  swallowing  a  knife ;  burn- 
ing a  card  and  reproducing  it  from  the  pocket 
of  a  spectator ;  passing  a  coin  from  one  pocket 
to  another ;  converting  money  into  counter*,  or 
counters  into  money  ;  conveying  money  into  the 
band  of  another  person  ;  making  a  coin  pas* 
through  a  table,  or  vanish  from  a  handkerchief ; 
tying  a  knot,  ami  undoing  it  4  by  the  j*>wer  of 
words;'  taking  head*  from  a  string,  the  ends  of 
which  are  held  fast  by  another  jierson  ;  making 
corn  to  pa*»  from  one  box  to  another ;  turning 
wheat  into  flour  '  by  the  jiowor  of  word* ; '  burning  a 
thread  and  making  it  whole  agaiu  ;  pulling  rihltons 
from  the  mouth  ;  thrusting  a  knife  into  the  head 
or  arm  ;  nutting  a  ring  through  the  cheek  ;  and 
cutting  off  a  person's  head  and  restoring  it  to  it* 
former  position.  Strange  to  say,  many  of  these 
feat*,  which  were  doubtless  already  old  in  the  time 
of  Scot,  are  still  performed,  with  more  or  less  varia- 
tion of  detail,  by  conjurer*  at  the  present  day. 

The  conjurers  of  Scot's  time,  and  even  of  much 
later  date,  were  accustomed,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  substitutions  on  which  a  great  part  of 'their 
trick*  depended,  to  wear  an  apron  with  pocket*, 
known  (from  it*  resemblance  to  a  game  bag  )a*  tbe 
gibiciere.  A  later  school  suppressed  this  tell-tale 
article  of  costume,  and  used  instead  a  table,  with 
cover  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground.  This 
table  concealed  an  assistant,  who  worked  most  of 
the  required  transformations,  &c,  either  handing 
the  needful  article*  to  the  conjurer  as  he  passed 
behind  the  table,  or  pushing  them  up  through  traps 
in  the  table- top.  (.'onus  the  elder,  a  French  con- 
jurer who  tloiirislied  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, made  a  further  improvement  by  discarding  the 
concealed  assistant,  and  using  an  uudraped  table 
with  a  secret  shelf  (now  known  as  the  sen-ante) 
ltehind  it,  on  whieh  his  substitution*  were  made. 
His  immediate  competitors  did  not  follow  his 
example,  a  whole  generation  of  later  conjurers, 
including  Comte,  Ikmeo,  and  Philippe,  retaining 
the  suggestive  draped  table.  Its  death-blow,  how- 
ever, was  struck  by  Roliert  Houdin  ( 18(15-71 ),  with 
whom  altout  1844  a  new  era  l>egan.  Hi*  miniature 
theatre  in  the  1'alaix  Royal  was  remarkable  for  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  it-*  stage  arrangements,  and  in 
particular  for  the  complete  suppression  of  the  boiU 
A  cotnpen-  ( 'wooden  confederate  ),  as  Kobert  Houdin 


sarcastically  terms  it.  The  new  style  took  with 
the  public,  and  by  degrees  Kobert  Houdin  s  con- 
temporaries found  themselves  compelled  to  follow 
bis  example. 

To  Robert  Houdin  lielong*  the  credit  of  devising 
some  of  the  best- known  and  most  ingenious  pieces 
of  magical  apparatus,  a*  also  that  of  the  applica 
tion  of  electro-magnetism,  then  little  understood, 
to  the  production  of  magical  effects.  The  well- 
known  magic  drum,  that  lieats  without  visible 
drumsticks,  the  magic  clock  and  Wll,  and  the 
chest,  light  or  heavy  at  command,  are  all  fruits  of 
his  inventive  genius. 

The  most  modern  school  of  conjurers,  following 
the  lead  of  Wiljalba  Krikell,  ami  at  present  repre- 
sented by  Hartz,  Hermann,  Ruatierde  Kolta,  Ver- 
beck,  Lynn,  Bertram,  tS.e.,  generally  aim  at  pro- 
ducing their  magical  result*  with  the  minimum  of 
!  visible  apparatus.    There  are.  however,  sign*  of  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  more  spectacular  illusions, 
i  such  a*  those  of  Messrs  Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  in 
which  the  resources  of  optical  and  acoustic,  as  well 
a*  mechanical  science,  are  laid  under  contribution 
in  aid  of  conjuring  proj»er.    Sec  the  article*  Magic 
,  and  Jt  iiGl.Kits. 

For  practical  information  as  to  the  methods  of  conjurers, 
!  we  Hoffmann'*  Mottern  M attic  (6th  ed.  1886)  and  Alert 
!  Manic  (188'J);  Steviht  of  Hand,  by  Edwin  Sachs  (2d 
,  ed.  1885):  Kobert  Houdin'*  Secret*  tie  la  PreMidiijita. 
;  tion  et  de  In  Maine  ( 1868 ;  reprinted  in  1878  under  the 
j  title  of  Comment  on  devient  Sorrier)  and  Maine  et 
'  Physique  A  mutant*  (1877);  and  an  anonymous  work, 
Reeved  de  Tours  de  Physique  Amvsante  (  published  by  Lie 
I  .a  Rqe  of  Pari*).  The  three  last-named  works  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Hoffmann,  under  the  title*  of 
The  Secrets  of  Conjuring  and  Magic,  The  Secrtts  of  Stage 
:  Conjvnny,  and  Itratnnt-rovm  Conjuring  respectively. 

Conklillg,  HiisroK,  American  politician,  born 
;  in  Allmny,  New  York,  30th  OctoVr  1 821),  was 
:  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1850,  sat  in  congress  a*  a 
Republican  in  1858-02  and  186^06,  and  was  elected 
to  the  C  iiited  State*  senate  in  1807,  1873,  and  187H. 
I  He  was  now  an  influential  memlier  of  hi*  party  ;  in 
1876  he  received  ninety-three  votes  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination,  and,  in  1880,  by  his  support  of 
Grant,  and  his  jKjrsonal  opposition  to  Blaine,  divided 
the  Republican*  into  two  section*.    In  1881  he  and 
his  colleague  suddenly  resigned  from  the  senate, 
owing  to  a  dispute  with  President  Garfield  on  a 
question  of  patronage,  and  sought  re-election  ;  but 
after  a  warm  canvass,  lwth  were  rejected,  though 
vigorously  sup|>orted   by  Vice-president  Arthur. 
Conkling  afterward*  practised  law  in  New  York 
city.    He  died  18th  April  1888. 
Conn,  Lol'oil,  a  picturesque  Irish  lake  in  the 
!  north  of  County  Mayo,  together  with  Lough  Cullin 
i  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
1  land),  13  mile*  long,  and  1  to  3 "brood.    It  lies  in  a 
!  wild  romantic  region  of  hills,  glen*,  rocky  slopes, 
|  precipices,  broken  ground,  and  bogs,  contains  many 
islets,  and  ha*  bold  shore*. 

Connara'oea*,  a  sub-order  of  Terehinthaeeie, 
including  about  25  species,  all  tropical,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  Omphalobium  Laviberti  of 
(iuiana,  the  source  of  the  zebra-wood  of  cabinet- 
makers. 

Coilliailght*  the  most  westerly  and  the  smallest, 
both  in  extent  ami  population,  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland.  It  is  hounded  N.  and  W.  by  the 
Atlantic;  E.  by  Ulster  and  Leinster,  from  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shannon  ; 
and  S.  by  Munster.  It  contains  the  counties  of 
Calway,  I^eitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo. 
Greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  105  miles ; 
greatest  breadth,  not  including  Achil  Island,  92 
miles.  Area,  0803  sq.  m.  The  west  coast  has 
many  fine  bay*  and  harliours,  and  the  surface, 
especially  in  the  western  half,  i*  mountainous  and 
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rugged,  fonning  remarkably  grand  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  people  are  stillalmost  purely  Celtic 
In  ancient  times  the  O'Connors  were  kings  of  Con- 
naught.  In  1590  the  province  was  divided  by  the 
English  into  six  counties,  its  present  live,  with 
Clare,  afterwards  joined  to  Munster.  In  1874  the 
title  Duke  of  Connaught  was  conferred  on  Prince 
Arthur,  third  son  of  tjuoen  Victoria.  The  terri- 
torial regiment,  the  Connaught  Rangers,  once  the 
88th  foot,  now  comprises  the  old  88th  and  94th 
regimenta  (with  four  l>attaliona  of  militia).  Pop. 
U841)  1,420,703;  (  1851  I  1,015,479;  (1801)919,135; 
(1881)  817,197;  (1891)  723,573,  a  decrease  due  to 
famine  and  emigration. 

Connecticut  (kon-net'-i-cttt),  a  state  of  I  lie 
American  V  nioii,  celebrated  for  its  manufacturing 
industries,  is  bounded  X.  by  i  r„p„lfh,  18M,  ,  „„ 
Massachusetts,  L.  by  Khode  .  •*»  »»  •«>«  u  a.  by  t.  b. 
Island,  S.  by  Ung  Island  Sound.  1  "•*»—« 
W.  by  New  York.  It  is  the  smallest  in  area  of  all  the 
states,  excepting  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware ;  but 
there  were  in  1880  ten  states  smaller  in  population 
than  Connecticut.  Its  area  is  4845  sq.  m.,  or  nearly 
two- thirds  that  of  Wales.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  states  of  the  Union.  A  great 
part  of  the  surface  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  the 
Green  and  Taconic  Mountains  of  the  Appalachian 
system  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  state ;  but  the  mountains  here 
are  all  insignificant  in  respect  of  height.  Much  of 
the  surface  is  not  easily  cultivated,  and  rather 
unfertile  ;  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  River  is  very  productive,  tobacco 
being  a  leading  product  of  this  section.  Hay, 
potatoes,  maize,  oats,  ami  rye  are  the  principal 
crops.  Grazing  and  milk  farms,  orcliards  and 
market-gardens,  are  proiitably  sustained  in  all 
parta  of  the  state. 

The  Connecticut  River,  which,  rising  in  New 
Hampshire,  forms  the  boundary  between  that  state 
and  Vermont,  and  Hows  south  through  Massa- 
chusetts, crosses  Connecticut  also,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  450  miles  enters  Long  Island  Sound, 
30  miles  east  of  New  Haven.  It  in  navigable  for 
vessels  of  light  draught  as  high  as  Hartford.  In 
the  east  part  is  the  River  Thames,  and  in  the  west 
the  Housatonic,  both  of  which  afford  some  naviga- 
tion. But  the  greatest  value  of  the  very  numerous 
streams  is  as  a  source  of  water-power.  In  1880 
over  one-half  the  power  employed  in  the  manu- 
factories of  the  state  was  water  power ;  and  the 
utilised  water-power  was  returned  by  the  United 
States  census  as  12*03  horse-jMiwer  per  sq.  m. 
The  surface-rocks  are  mostly  Azoic,  with  the 
principal  exception  of  a  strip  of  Triassic  sandstone 
or  psammite  running  along  the  Connecticut  River. 
This  brown  sandstone  is  largely  ijuarried  at  Port- 
land and  East  Haven,  as  are  excellent  red  and 
plain  granites  and  gneissoid  building  stones  at 
many  points ;  valuable  serpentine  and  verde- 
antiuue  exist  near  New  Haven.  Some  quarries 
yield  excellent  flagstones  of  gneissoid  character; 
the  so-called  '  trap  rock,  here  really  a  dialjase  of 
Triassic  date,  is  also  wrought :  and  in  the  north- 
west good  limestones  of  Lower  Silurian  age  are 
quarried.  Brown  hematites  are  extensively  wrought 
in  the  north-west  section,  and  vield  excellent  iron. 
Deposits  of  lead,  copper,  and  cobalt  have  been 
locally  mined.  Useful  mineral-waters  occur  at 
various  point*.  The  climate  is  very  cliangeahle,  and 
U  rather  severe  in  winter,  but  generally  healthful. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  was  once  richly  forested  ; 
but  no  very  extensive  areas  are  now  covered  by 
large  timber;  still  the  aggregate  production  of 
wood  for  building  purpwes  ami  for  fuel  is  very 
considerable.  The  sea-coast  affords  a  number  of 
good  harbours.  Most  of  the  maritime  enterprise  is 
now  directed  to  the  coast- wise  trade,  the  whale 


and  seal  fisheries  having  declined.  Oyster-fishing 
is  engaged  in  largely  and  very  systematically,  as 
is  the  taking  of  fish  for  oil  and  fish-guano.  The 
manufactures  of  Connecticut  are  carried  on  npon 
a  very  extensive  scale,  and  are  of  exceedingly 
varied  character ;  and  notwithstanding  its  small 
area,  the  state  stands  in  the  first  rank  as  re- 
spects the  amount  and  aggregate  value  of  manu- 
factured goods.  Clocks,  hardware,  india-rtibhet 
goods,  firearms,  silks  and  other  textiles,  and  small- 
wares  in  great  variety,  are  produced  on  a  large 
scale.  Life,  fin',  and  accident  insurance,  and  the 
publication  of  subscription  ls>oks,  receive  great 
attention.  The  state  is  well  supplied  with  railways. 
Few  parts  of  the  world  do  more  for  popular  educa- 

'  tion  than  docs  this  slate.  The  public-school  sys- 
tem dates  from  1044,  and  is  supplemented  by  pri' 

1  vate,  denominational,  and  parochial  schools  of  every 
grade.  The  public  libraries  are  numerous.  Yule  Uni- 
versity at  New  Haven  comprises  collegiate  and 
post-graduate  courses,  liesides  medical,  theological, 
scientific,  law,  and  art  schools,  and  takes  a  very 
high  place  among  the  seats  of  learning  in  the 
country.  Mention  should  be  made  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  and  of  the  Wesley  an  University 
at  Middle  town.  There  are  also  divinity  schools 
at  Hartford  (Congregationalist )  and  Middletown 
(Episcopalian).  The  state  is  divided  into  8  coun- 
ties: Fairfield,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Middlesex,  New 
Haven,  New  Ijoudon,  Tolland,  Windham,  and 
among  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Hartford 
(the  capital),  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 
Norwalk.  New  Britain,  and  New  Tendon. 

The  old  stock  of  inhabitants  were  of  English 
Puritan  origin,  but  of  later  years  there  has  been 
a  large  immigration  of  Irish,  German,  English, 
and  others.  The  colony  of  Connecticut  may  be 
said  to  date  from  1034,  when  the  movement 
began  in  which  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and 
Windsor  were  settled  by  persons  removing  from 
Massachusetts,  and  displacing  a  slender  colony 
of  the  Dutch.  This  movement  was  in  reality 
the  secession  of  the  more  democratic  element  from 
Massachusetts.  Saybrook,  named  in  honour  of 
Lord  Say-and-Sele  and  Lord  Brooke,  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  separate  colony  which  in  1044  was 
united  to  Connecticut,  as  was  in  1062  the  New 
Haven  colony,  founded  in  1638.  The  Connecticut 
colony  adopted  a  constitution  in  1639,  'the  first 
written  democratic  constitution  on  record.'  The 
royal  charter  of  1662  was  exceedingly  lilieral,  it 
being  essentially  a  confirmation  of  the  older  con- 
stitution ;  and  it  continued  in  force  even  after  the 
independence  of  the  American  states,  but  in  1818 
was  replaced  by  the  present  state  constitution.  A 
large  part  of  Long  Island  was  for  a  considerable 
period  under  the  government  of  the  colony.  Prom- 
inent events  in  Connecticut  history  have  been  the 
hloody  war  with  the  Pequot  Indians,  1037 ;  the 
governorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  during  a  part 
of  which  (1687  88)  the  colonial  charter  was  in 
al»eyance,  and  according  to  the  very  doubtful  but 
commonly  received  account  was  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  being  hidden  for  a  time  in  a  hollow 
tree,  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford.  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  1818.  Pop.  (1870  )  537,454;  (1880) 
622,700  (of  whom  129,992  were  foreign  l*>m) ;  (1890) 
740,258.    See  Alex.  Johnston "s  Connecticut  (1887). 

ConiK'ina'ra  is  the  name  of  the  wild  and  v 
picturesque  district  which  forms  the  westernmost 
division  of  County  Gal  way.  Its  interesting  scenery, 
its  lakes,  streams,  and  inlets  alsmndiug  in  fish, 
attract  many  fishers  and  tourists.  Connemara  is 
also  called  Bally  nahinch. 

Coilliolsseur.a  term  borrowed  from  the  French, 
to  designate  persons  who.  without  being  them- 
selves artiste,  are  competent  to  pass  a  critical 
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judgment  upon  the  merit*  of  work*  of  art,  especially 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  Italian  equivalent 
for  connoisseurs  is  Lognosmiti. 

Conodonts,  minute  fossils  met  with  in 
Pala'ozoic  strata.  They  are  variable  in  form,  and 
look  very  like  the  teeth* of  different  kinds  of  finite*, 
some  l*?ing  simple  slender  {minted  sharp-edged 
cones,  while  others  arc  more  complex,  resembling 
in  form  the  teeth  of  certain  sharks.  Their  affinities 
are  very  uncertain — some  maintaining  that  thev  arc 
really  the  minute  teeth  of  fishes  allieil  to  the  living 
hag-nshes  and  lampreys —others  suggesting  that 
they  have  more  analogy  with  the  booklets  or 
denticles  of  annelids  and  naked  molluscs. 

Conoid*  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
conic  section  round  its  axis ;  such  are  the  sphere, 
paraboloid,  ellipsoid,  and  hyperboloid. 

Conolly,  John,  physician,  horn  at  Market 
Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  in  1794,  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1X21,  and  in  1827  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  for  two  years  professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  University  College.  In  1839  he  was 
appointed  resident  physician  to  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  at  Hanwell;  tl'iis  post  he  held  till  1844,  and 
afterwards  he  was  retained  as  visiting  physician. 
Here,  under  Conollv,  all  forms  of  mechanical 
restraint  were  from  tne  lirst  entirely  discontinued  ; 
and  although  his  views  were  admittedly  not  orig- 
inal, it  is  mainly  to  bis  earnestness  and  eloquence 
that  the  revolution  in  asylum  management  in 
England  is  due.  His  best  works  are  those  on  the 
Construction  ttiui  Government  of  Lunatic  Asylum* 
( 1847 ),  and  kindred  subject**.  He  died  5th  March 
1866.     See  the  Memoir  by  Sir  James  Clark  ( 1869). 

Conquest*  In  the  law  of  succession  in  Scotland 
heritable  property  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  deceased,  by  purchase,  donation,  or  excambion, 
was  called  Conquest,  in  opposition  to  that  to  which 
he  has  succeeded,  which  is  called  Heritage.  The 
distinction  was  abolished  by  the  Conveyancing  Act, 
1874.  Conquest,  in  a  marriage-contract,  is  property 
acquired  by  the  husliand  during  the  marriage  as 
distinguished  from  what  he  {>o*ses*ed  before  the 
marriage.  Such  projierty  was  frequently  but  is 
now  rarely  settled  either  on  the  heir  or  on  the 
issue  of  the  marriage. 

Conquifctado'reg  (Span.,  ' conquerors ' )  is  a 
collective  term  for  the  Si>anish  conquerors  of 
America,  such  as  Cortes,  Balboa,  Pizarro.  See  the 
articles  under  their  names  ;  as  also  Mexico,  Peru, 
&c. 

Conrad*  or  Konrad  I.,  king  of  the  Germans, 
was  the  son  of  the  Count  of  Franconia,  and  the 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Arnulf.  He  was  elected 
king  (practically  emperor  of  Germany)  on  the 
extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Carlovingians 
in  911  A.  P.  He  gradually  re  established  the  im- 
perial authority  over  most  of  the  Gennan  princes, 
carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  with  France,  ami  at 
last  fell  mortal lv  wounded  at  Quedlinhurg  (918), 
in  a  liattle  with  the  Hungarians,  who  bad  repeatedly 
invaded  his  dominions.    See  GERMANY. 

Conrad  II..  king  of  the  Germans,  and  Roman 
emperor,  was  elected  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Saxon  imperial  family  in  1024.  He  was  the 
sin  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  is  by  many 
considered  &■*  the  founder  of  the  Fraiiconian 
dynasty.  Immediately  after  his  election  he  com- 
menced a  tour  through  Germany  to  administer 
justice.  In  1026  he  crossed  the  Alps,  chastised  the 
rebellious  Italians,  was  crowned  at  Milan  as  king 
of  Italy,  and  he  and  his  wife  Gisela  were  anointed 
emperor  and  empress  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope. 
He  was  soon  recalled  to  Germany  to  put  down 
four  formidable  revolts,  in  which  lie  succeeded  so 
well  that  by  1033  peace  was  restored.    In  1032  he 


bad  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which 
he  annexed  to  the  empire.  In  1036  a  rebellion  in 
Italy  again  compelled  nim  to  cross  the  Alps ;  but 

i  bis  effort*  to  restore  his  authority  were  this  time 
unsuccessful,  and  he  was  forced  to  grant  various 

I  privilege*  to  his  Italian  subjects.  Shortly  after  bis 
returnlie  died  at  t'trecht,  4th  June  1039.  Conrad 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  earlier 
monarch*  of  Germany.  He  reduced  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  great  dukes  of  the  empire,  and  de- 
fended the  right*  of  the  humbler  people  against 
oppression  by  the  nobility. 

Conrad  III.,  king  of  the  Germans,  the  founder 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  (q.v.)  dynasty,  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  was  Imrn  in  1093.  While 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  Conrad,  with  his  elder 
brother  Frederick,  had  bravely  supported  Henry  V. 
against  his  numerous  enemies,  and  in  return  that 
monarch  granted  Conrad  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Franconia.  He  subsequently  contested 
the  crown  of  Italy  with  the  Em}>eror  Lothaire  of 
Saxony,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  his  pre- 
tensions. On  the  <lenth  of  Lothaire,  the  princes  of 
Germany,  fearing  the  increasing  preponderance  of 
the  Guelph  jwxty,  and  attracted  by  his  brilliant 
courage,  moderation,  and  goodness,  offered  Conrad 
the  crown,  and  he  was  accordingly  crowned  at 
Aix  la-Chapelle,  21st  February  1138.  He  was 
immediately  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Henry  the 
Proud,  Duke  of  Havana  and  Saxony,  and  bead  of 
the  Guelph  {tarty  in  Germany  ;  and  the  struggle 
was  continued  under  Henry's  son  and  successor, 
Henry  the  Lion  (q.v.,  and  see  Gl'El.PHS  AND 
Ghib'rllines).  While  Germany  was  thus  con- 
vulsed, the  state  of  Italy  was  not  a  whit  more 
peaceable.  The  several  belligerents  besought 
Conrad's  assistance,  but  he  well  anew  the  natural 
inconstancy  of  the  Italians,  and  determined  to- 
stand  aloof.  Soon  after  this  St  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vanx  commenced  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  and 
Conrad,  seized  with  the  general  infatuation,  set  out 
for  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  armv  (see 
Cri-sadeh).  A  new  attempt  by  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  to  regain  his  dukedom  was  defeated  by  the 
nephew  of  Conrad,  whose  health  had  broken 
during  the  crusade.  Conrad  died  at  Bamberg  in 
1152.  See  Germany. 

Conrndin  of  Swabia,  the  last  descendant  of  "* 
the  imperial  House  of  Hohenstaufen  (q.v.),  was 
the  son  of  Conrad  IV.  (1237-54),  and  was  bom 
in  1252,  two  years  before  his  father's  death.  His 
uncle  Manfred  (q.v.)  had  assumed  the  crown  of 
Sicily  on  a  rumour  of  Conradin's  death,  though  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  give  it  up  to  the  rightful 
heir.  But  Pope  C'fement  VI.  's  hatred  of  the 
Ilohenstaufens  led  him  to  offer  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjuu,  a  consummate 
warrior  and  able  politician.  Charles  immediately 
invaded  Italy,  and  met  his  antagonist  at  Benevento, 
where  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in  1266, 

Sive  him  undisturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
ut  the  Neapolitans,  detesting  their  new  matter, 
sent  deputies  to  Bavaria  to  invite  Conradin,  then  in 
bin  16lli  vear,  to  come  aud  assert  his  hereditary 
rights.  Conradin  accordingly  made  his  appearance 
in  Italv  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Neapolitans  in  large  numbers,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  French,  but  was  finally 
defeated  near  Tagliacozxo,  22d  August  1268,  and 
taken  prisoner  along  with  Frederick  of  Baden  and 
other  comrades.  The  two  unfortunate  princes 
were,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  executed  in  the 
market- place  of  Naples  on  tne  20th  October.  A 
few  minutes  before  his  execution,  Conradin,  on  the 
scaffold,  took  off  his  glove,  and  threw  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  as  a  gage  of  vengeance,  request- 
ing that  it  might  be  earned  to  ids  heir,  Peter  of 
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Aragon.  The  tragic  talc  has  furnished  materials 
fur  many  poet*.  See  Sicilian  Vespers  ;  also  Del 
Ciudice,  La  Coiidanna  di  Corradinu  (Naples, 
1876). 

Conrad  von  Wurzburg*  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poet*  of  the  middle  ages,  died  at  Basel 
in  1287.  Conrad  is  fertile  in  imagination,  learned, 
and — although  marking  the  decline  of  Middle 
High-German  poetry  by  his  prolix  and  artificial 
style— proliahly  the  most  perfect  master  of  German 
versification  tliat  had  appeared  up  to  his  own  day. 
His  last  poem,  which  he  left  in  an  unfinished  con- 
dition, has  for  its  subject  The  Trojan  War.  But 
Conrad  appears  to  most  advantage  in  his  smaller 
narrative  poems,  of  which  the  best  are  Engethart, 
Otto,  Der  Welt  Lohn,  Silvester,  Alexiwt,  Der 
Schwanritter,  and  Die  Goldtne  Schmiede.  His  Lieder 
have  been  edited  by  Bartsch  ( 1870). 

Consul  vi,  Ehcolk,  Cardinal,  a  distinguished 
reformer  of  abuses  in  the  Papal  States,  was  born  at 
Rome,  June  8,  1757.  He  was  made  cardinal  and 
secretary  of  state  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  in  this 
cajtaeitv  concluded  the  concordat  with  Napoleon  in 
1801.  His  staunch  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  his 
own  sovereign  against  the  insidious  encroachments 
of  France  offended  Napoleon.  He  was  the  papal 
representative  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
secured  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  States.  As 
papal  secretary  he  reformed  numerous  abuses,  sup- 
pressing all  monopolies,  feudal  taxes,  and  ex- 
clusive right*.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  science, 
but  especially  of  the  fine  arts,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  literature  and  music.  In 
diplomacy  he  displayed  great  address,  and  was 
generally  successful.  He  died  in  Home,  January 
$4,  1824. 

Consanguinity  { Lat.  con,  'together,' and  san- 
guis, '  blood1),  the  relationship  which  subsists  be- 
tween j>en*on8  who  are  of  the  same  blood.  It  is 
either  direct,  which  is  the  relationship  between 
ascendant*  and  descendants,  or  collateral,  between 
persons  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor.  In  the 
direct  line,  a  son  is  said  to  stand  in  the  first  degree 
to  his  father ;  a  grandson,  in  the  second  degree  to 
his  grandfather;  and  so  on. — Affinity  (<\.\.)  is  the 
relationship  brought  about  by  marriage  between  a 
husband  and  the  blood-relations  of  his  wife,  or 
l>etween  a  wife  and  the  blood-relations  of  her 
husband. 

Consanguinity  and  affinity  have  been  in  all  parti 
of  the  world  more  or  less  looked  on  as  impediments 
to  marriage  between  the  parties  related.  Among 
the  ancient  Persians  ana  Egyptians,  marriages 
were  sometimes  sanctioned  ltetween  brother  and 
sister,  and  even  father  and  daughter ;  and  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  we  read  of  Abraham  marrying  his 
half-sister. 

The  Roman  law  prolubited  marriage  between 
ascendants  and  descendant*,  a  prohibition  extended 
to  relations  by  adoption.  In  the  collateral  line, 
the  prohibited  degrees  included  brother  and  sister, 
and  all  cases  where  one  party  stood  in  loco  parentis 
to  the  other,  as  uncle  and  niece.  Marriage  between 
cousins-gentian,  at  one  time  prohibited,  was  de- 
clared lawful  by  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The 
degrees  prohibited  in  consanguinity  were  by  Con- 
stantine  also  prohibited  in  affinity. 

By  the  old  canon  law  and  early  decretals,  mar- 
ria^es  were  prohibited  between  persons  as  far 
removed  as  the  seventh  degree  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity.  The  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  1215  A.D., 
narrowed  the  prohibition  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fourth  degree;  i.e.  the  grandchildren  of  cousins- 
german.  A  marriage  twtween  persons  related  in 
any  of  these  ways  was  accounted  incestuous,  and 


the  children  bastards.  The  pope  assumed  the  right 
of  granting  dispensations  from  impedimenta  to 


marriage  arising  from  consanguinity  and  affinity,  a 
power  which  seems  to  have  beeu  first  exercised  in 
the  12th  century. 

In  the  countries  which  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  general  relaxation  took  place  in  the  pro- 
hibitions to  marriage  from  consanguinity  and 
affinity.  In  England,  an  act  of  1547  allowed  all 
persons  to  marry  who  were  not  prohibited  by  the 
Levitical  law  ;  and  according  to  the  interpretation 
put  on  this  statute,  the  prohibitions  included  all 
relations  in  the  direct  line,  brother  and  sister,  and 
collaterals,  when  one  party  is  brother  or  sister  to 
the  direct  ascendant  or  descendant  of  the  other; 
the  degrees  prohibited  in  consanguinity  being 
equally  prohibited  in  affinity.  In  Scotland,  acts  of 
1567,  professing  to  take  the  Levitical  law  as  the 
standard,  assimilated  the  prohibitions  from  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  to  those  of  England.  In 
France,  the  Code  Napoleon  prohibits  marriage 
between  ascendants  and  descendants  lawful  or 
natural,  and  persons  similarly  connected  by  affinity ; 
and  in  the  collateral  line  between  brothers  and 
sisters  lawful  or  natural,  and  persons  similarly  con- 
nected by  affinity.  Marriage  between  uncle  and 
niece,  and  aunt  and  nephew,  is  also  prohibited.  In 
various  countries  of  Europe,  as  Denmark,  no  pro- 
hibitions from  affinity,  except  in  the  direct  line, 
are  recognised.  In  must  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  marriage  is  allowed  between  uncle  and 
niece.  See  Affinity,  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  ; 
and  for  exogamy  and  curious  savage  methods  of 
counting  relationship,  MARRIAGE. 

On  the  much-vexed  question  whether  the  mar- 
riage of  relations  tends  to  injure  the  constitution 
of  their  offspring,  either  by  the  intensification  of 
hereditary  taint  or  more  directly,  see  The  Marriaqe 
of  Near  Kin  (2d  ed.  1888),  by  A.  H.  Huth  (who 
takes  the  negative  view),  and  the  bibliography 
there  given  of  works  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
See  also  Breed,  Cattlb. 

Conscience*  See  Ethics. 

Conscience.  Hendrik,  a  popular  Flemish 
novelist,  was  born  December  3,  1812,  at  Antwerp. 
|  His  father,  the  inspector  of  the  dockyards  there, 
was  a  native  of  Bcaancon,  but  his  mother  was  of 
Flemish  birtlu  At  fifteen  the  t»oy  had  to  shift  for 
his  living  as  an  under-master  in  a  school,  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1830  he  joined 
the  Belgian  ranks,  and  served  till  1836.  Patriotism 
and  poverty  together  impelled  him  to  write,  and 
between  them  produced  in  1837  his  first  volume  in 
Flemish,  In't  Wonderjaer,  J5&>.  Wappcrs  the 
painter  finally  got  him  appointed  in  1841  to  an 
office  in  the  Antwerp  Academy,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  until  1854.  Three  years  later  he 
place  i 
became 

Museum  at  Brussels.  Here  he  died,  September 
10,  1883.  His  Phantasy  (1837),  a  fine  collection 
of  tales,  and  his  most  popular  romance,  De  Lecuw 
van  Vlaenderen  (1838),  early  made  his  name  dear 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  liut  it  was  hi*  series  of 
charming  pictures  of  quiet  Flemish  life,  beginning 
with  the  little  book,  Hat.  men  schilder  wordt  (1843), 
that,  through  French,  German,  and  English  trans- 
lations, carried  his  fame  over  Europe.  Amongst 

I  those  translated  into  English,  besides  the  Lion  of 
Flaiulers,  are  Blind  Rosa,  RickelicJ:ctnek,  The  Poor 

I  Gentleman,  The  Miser,  and  The  Lfetnon  of  Gold. 
The  historical  accuracy  of  his  Gtschiedenis  van 
Bel  men  (1845)  was  somewhat  imj>aired  bv  his 
Catholic  predilections.  The  vast  popularity  of  Con- 
science's novels  depended  mainly  on  the  unflagging 
vigour  and  interest  of  the  incidents  in  which  they 
abounded,  although  these  often  enough  defied  all 
historical  consistency  and  verisimilitude  alike.  It 
should  be  remembered  to  hut  credit,  as,  indeed,  it 


received  a  place  in  the  local  administration  of  Cour- 
trai,  and  became  in  1866  director  of  the  Wiertz 
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was  hia  own  proudest  boast,  that  in  his  hundred 
volumes  bo  had  never  pointed  vice  in  seductive 
colours.  A  complete'  collection  of  hut  works 
appeared  at  Antwerp  in  10  volumes,  184(7-80;  a 
German  translation  of  the  same  at  Miinster  in  75 
small  volumes,  1840-84.  Sec  his  Life,  in  French, 
by  Cekhoud  (Brussels,  1881 ). 

Conscience,  Coi;kts  ok.  is  Escland.  These 

were  courts  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  con- 
stituted l>v  special  local  acts  of  parliament  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  other  trading  districts. 
The  county  courts  have  superseded  them.  Se«, 
under  CoiXTV,  County  Courts,  vol.  iii,  p.  5:22. 

Conscience  Money,  money  paid  to  relieve 
the  conscience,  is  a  not  inapt  term  tor  money  sent 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  payment  of 
a  tax  that  had  previously  lieen  evaded,  and  in  regard 
to  which  a  tender  conscience  feels  that  something 
remained  to  Ik>  done.  The  conscience  money  is 
often  sent  anonymously. 

Consciousness.  This  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive term  employed  in  designating  the  mind. 
In  the  widest  and  most  unexceptionable  meaning, 
consciousness  is  a  term  which  includes  all  mental 
states,  oiierations,  or  processes,  and,  as  has  l>eeii 
truly  said,  it  is  not  strictly  susceptible  of  definition, 
seeing  that  we  can  have  no  experience  of  the  un- 
conscious. We  may  specify  different  modes  or 
varieties  of  consciousness,  such  as  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  volitions ;  but  the  quality  in  which  they 
all  agree,  and  which  constitutes  them  mental  facts 
or  states  of  consciousness,  cannot  be  otherwise 
explained  than  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  constant 
exjierienee  of  every  human  being.  Consciousness, 
in  this  its  strict  sense,  thus  embraces  the  whole 
field  of  mental  ex|>erience,  and  the  expression 
'  facts  of  consciousness '  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  psychical  facts  or  facts  of  mind 
to  designate  the  subject-matter  of  psychology. 

Popularly,  therefore,  when  we  are  mentally  alive, 
or  [wrforming  any  of  the  recognised  functions  of 
the  mind,  we  are  said  to  lie  conscious ;  while  the 
total  cessation  of  every  mental  energy  is  described 
by  the  term  'unconsciousness,'  among  other  phrases. 
In  dreamless  sleep,  in  stu|x>r,  fainting,  and  under 
the  influence  of  tlie  amesthetic  drugs,  we  are  un- 
conscious ;  in  waking,  or  rallying  into  renewed 
mental  activity,  we  are  said  to  become  conscious. 

The  difficulties  of  the  subject,  however,  have 

J re  vented  a  perfectly  definite  and  uniform  usage 
rom  being  adhered  to.  As  the  mind  in  its  waking 
or  active  condition  may  be  more  or  less  excited,  or 
vary  in  the  intensity  of  its  manifestations,  there  are 
degrees  of  consciousness;  and,  accordingly,  the  name 
is  apt  to  lie  applied  to  denote  the  higher  degrees  in 
opposition  t«  the  lower.  Thus,  in  first  learning  to 
write,  to  cast  up  sums,  to  play  on  an  instrument, 
or  to  ride  a  bicycle,  our  mind  is  put  very  much  on  the 
stretch  ;  in  other  word*,  we  are  very  much  excited 
or  highly  conscious.  But  when  years  of  incessant 
practice  have  consummated  the  process  into  a  full- 
ormcd  habit,  a  very  small  amount  of  mental 
attention  is  involved  ;  ami  we  may  then  be  said 
to  perform  the  work  all  but  unconsciously.  Such 
habitual  actions  are  frequently  designated  second- 
arily automatic,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  for  example, 
sjK?aks  in  this  connection  of  '  unconscious  mental 
modifications.'  But  as  he  has  previously  defined 
consciousness  as  coextensive  with  alt  mental 
phenomena,  such  a  phrase  evidently  involves  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  being  equivalent  to  uncon- 
scious consciousness.  It  is  explained,  though  not 
justified,  by  the  (unavowed)  double  use  of  the 
term  consciousness  just  adverted  to.  Later  writers 
have  sought  to  escape  from  this  inconvenient  ter- 
minology bv  speaking  of  the  more  obscure  mental 
processed  as  'sub-conscious.'   Stress  is  laid  by 


them  upon  the  infinite  gradations  of  consciousness, 
and  some  amount  of  consciousness,  however  infini- 
tesimal, is  postulated  so  long  as  we  can  speak  with 
propriety  of  mental  phenomena  at  all.  This  sub 
conscious  region  is  understood  to  include  not  only 
the  phenomena  of  habit  referred  to  above,  but  the 
mass  of  organic  or  Iwdily  feelings  which,  though 
intellectually  unanalysed,  arc  constantly  present  as 
a  kind  of  background  to  our  more  distinct  con- 
sciousness, and  mainly  determine  ls»th  our  habitual 
temperament  and  our  varying  moods.  The  hypo- 
thesis is  also  employed  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  memory  as  well  as  that  instinctive  basis  of 
human  life  to  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Uncon- 
scious, Hartmami  (a. v.)  has  of  late  assigned  such 
inqiortant  philosophical  functions. 

Consciousness  is  sometimes  used  in  a  special 
sense  to  denote  the  mind's  cognisance  of  itself, 
as  opposed  to  the  cognisance  or  examination  of  the 
outer  world.  Hence,  in  studying  our  own  minds, 
we  are  said  to  be  using  consciousness  as  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  in  studying  minerals  or  plants,  we 
resort  to  external  observation  by  the  senses.  A 
contrast  is  thus  instituted  lietween  consciousness 
and  observation,  which  contrast  gives  to  the  former 
word  a  peculiarly  contracted  meaning ;  for  iu  the 
wide  sense  above  described,  oliservation  is  truly  an 
act  of  consciousness.  But  such  a  usage  is  confusing 
and  undesirable,  and  has  lieen  generally  al»andoned 
by  accurate  writers.  The  study  of  our  own  mind 
may  be  more  appropriately  expressed  by  suck 
ph rates  as  'self-consciousness,'  'reflection,'  or  ' in- 
trospection. ' 

Important  philosophical  points  are  involved  in 
the  determination  of  the  ctniditiou*  of  consciousness, 
or  the  circumstances'  attendant  on  the  manifesta- 
tion of  mental  energy.  The  most  general  and 
fundamental  condition  of  our  becoming  conscious 
is  difference  or  changt.  The  even  continuance  of 
one  impression  tends  to  unconsciousness  ;  and  there 
are  a  numlier  of  facts  that  show  that  if  an  influence 
were  present  in  one  unvarying  degree  from  the 
first  moment  of  life  to  the  last,  that  influence 
would  be  to  our  feeling  and  knowledge  as  if  it 
did  not  exist  at  all.  This  condition  of  our  mental 
life  has  been  formulated  by  Professor  Bain  as  the 
Law  of  Relativity.  For  the  varieties  or  divisions 
of  our  conscious  states,  see  Psychology.  See  also 
Pkrsonality. 

Conscription  lias  been  defined  as  the  call  to 
military  sen-ice  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  a  certain 
annual  contingent  of  men  for  the  army  beiny 
selected  by  lot  from  the  youths  who  have  reached 
military  age,  while  a  man  with  sufficient  means 
has  the*  right  to  buy  himself  off,  or  pay  for  a  substi- 
tute. This  system  obtained  in  France,  with  inter- 
vals, from  1798  until  1872,  when  substitutes  were 
aliolished  and  personal  military  service  made  oblig- 
atory upon  every  Frenchman  not  physically  inca- 
pacitated. All  such  must  enter  the  army  at  the 
age  of  twenty  ;  but  those  who  choose  to  enlist  may 
do  so  at  eighteen.  The  term,  originally  twenty 
years,  was  extended  by  the  Military  Bill  of  1888  to 
twenty-five — viz.  three  in  the  regular  army,  six 
ami  a*  half  in  the  army  reserve,  six  in  the  terri- 
torial army  (militia),  and  nine  and  a  half  in  the 
territorial  reserve.  At  forty-five  years  of  age 
liability  to  service  ceases.  A  register  is  kept  of 
the  number  of  youths  in  France  who  reach  the 
age  of  twenty  in  each  year  (about  280,000).  All 
under  5  feet  2  inches  in  height  are  exempt ;  also 
any  whose  natural  infirmities  unfit  them  for  active 
service  ;  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  orphans  ;  the  only 
son  of  a  widow,  or  of  disabled  fathers,  or  of  fathers 
above  seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  the  pupils  at 
certain  colleges.  Moreover,  if  the  younger  of  two 
brothers  is  efficient,  the  elder  is  exempt ;  and  if  of 
two  only  brothers  one  is  already  in  the  army,  or 
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has  retire*!  through  wounds  or  infirmity,  the 
other  is  exempt  Culprits  and  felons  are  not 
allowed  to  enlist. 

A  similar  law  of  universal  service  has  existed  iu 
Prussia  since  1813,  and  in  1887  it  was  made  even 
more  severe  than  formerly  throughout  the  whole 
German  empire.  Russia,  Italy,  and  all  the  chief 
Euro|tean  nations  have  also  adopted  this  method 
of  recruiting. 

In  the  United  Kingilom  a  form  of  couscription 
was  created  hy  the  Ballot  Act  of  1800  which  pro- 
vides for  all  males  over  5  feet  2  inches  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  being  called  ujmmi 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  but  is  held  in  al>eyance  by 
an  annual  act  of  parliament.  In  the  Channel 
Islands,  service  in  the  militia  is  always  compulsory 
for  all  natives,  tradesmen,  and  owners  of  real 
property,  who  are  physically  fit,  from  sixteen  to 
forty -five  years  of  age.  Breaches  of  discipline 
are 'punished  by  the  civil  magistrate  by  fine  or 
imprisonment. 

Consecration  is  the  act  of  solemnly  dedicating 
a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  of  God.  In  the 
Jewish  law,  rites  of  this  nature  are  frequently  en- 
joined, the  Levites  and  priests,  the  taliernacle  and 
altar,  &c.  being  specially  dedicated  or  consecrated  to 
Cod  ;  and  analogous  forms  occur  in  most  pagan 
nations.  Among  Christians  the  word  consecration 
describes — ( 1 )  the  ordination  of  bishops.  The 
Nicene  Council  (can.  4 )  requires  the  ceremony  to  lie 
performed  hy  not  less  than  three  bishops.  This 
rule  is  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England. 
Among  Roman  Catholics  the  pojie  may  permit 
consecration  by  one  bishop  and  two  priests.  (2) 
The  hallowing  of  the  element*  in  the  eucharist, 
by  the  words  of  institution  according  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Anglicans ;  by  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  according  to  the  Greeks.  (3)  The  dedi- 
cation of  churches ;  first  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
Hut.  Eccle*.  x.  3.  The  rites,  originally  very  simple, 
have  become  long  and  elaborate  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  the  present  form  is  in  substance  as 
old  as  the  Sacramentary  of  St  Gregory.  In  the 
English  Church  the  bishop  chooses  his  own  form. 
That  most  generally  used  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Anglican  episcopate  in  1712.  In  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  a  form  was  appointed  in  1799. 
<4  )  The  benediction  of  abbots  and  ahl»csaes  accord- 
ing to  forms  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Pontifical. 
It  is  usually  performed  by  a  bishop.  (5)  The  con- 
secration of  altars,  chalices,  and  patens  by  the 
bishop  with  the  chrism  or  hallowed  oil.  The  con- 
secration of  altars  is  mentioned  by  councils  of  the 
6th  century,  that  of  chalices  and  patens  in  the 
Gregorian  Sacramentary. 

Consecutive*  a  term  in  Music.  In  part  writ- 
ing consecutive  octaves  or  consecutive  fifths, 
according  to  the  rules  of  harmony,  arc  strictly 
forbidden,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  in  modern  music. 

Consent  is  the  foundation  of  all  contract*  and 
legal  obligations.  The  doctrine  that  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  parties  bouud,  and  not  the  will  of  any 
earthly  legislator,  or  the  form  in  wlrich  that  will  is 
expressed,  constitutes  the  binding  element  in  con- 
tracts, flows  as  an  inevitable  logical  consequence 
from  the  doctrines  of  personal  and  political  free- 
dom. All  that  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity can  do  is  to  ascertain,  at  the  instance  of  one 
or  other  of  the  parties,  whether  consent  has  or  has 
not  lieen  given. 

Conservation  of  Energy.  See  Energy. 

Conservative*  as  applied  to  one  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  English  politics,  was  first  used  by 
5.  W.  Crokcr  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  for 
January  1830.  and  was  by  Macaulay  in  the  Edin- 
burgh »or  1832  referred  to  as  a  '  new  cant  word.' 
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Conservative  accordingly  began  to  supersede  Tonj 
about  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  controversies. 
See  Touy. 

Conservatoire*  or  Conservatorium  (Ital. 
consermtorio).  forms  of  a  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  schools  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  study  of  music  and  maintaining  it* 
purity.  In  the  earliest  times  these  schools  were 
partly  attached  to  benevolent  institutions  and 
hospitals;  others,  again,  were  supported  by 
opulent  private  individuals.  They  were  origin- 
ally intended  for  foundlings,  orphans,  mid  the 
children  of  poor  parents.  Some  trace  their  origin 
to  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, or  St  Leo,  who  flourished  in  the  .r>th.  They 
were  largely  developed  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  scholars,  male  and  female,  all' received  free 
board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and  were  taught 
to  sing  and  play.  Extra  boarders  were  also 
admitted  on  paying  a  fee.  In  Naples  there 
were  at  one  time  four  such  schools,  while  in 
Venice  there  were  four  expresslv  for  females.  In 
1808  the  Neapolitan  conservatoires  were  reduced 
to  one,  under  the  name  of  Reale  Collegio  di  Musica. 
The  Venetian  conservatoires  shared  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  Venetian  republic.  A  new  grand  con- 
servatoire was  founded  at  Milan  in  1808,  which 
still  exists.  In  France  the  necessity  of  a  school 
for  educating  singers  gave  rise  to  the  Ecole  Royalc 
de  Chant  et  de  Declamation  in  1784.  During  the 
French  Revolution,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  instrumental  musicians  for  thearmv,  the  govern- 
ment decreed  the  erection  of  an  Institut  National 
de  Mnsique  in  1793,  which  was  changed  into  the 
present  establishment  in  1795  under  the  name  of 
the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  The  yearly  ex- 
penses of  this  conservatoire  were  fixed  at  240,000 
francs,  the  munW  of  masters  was  125,  and  the 
pupils  of  both  sexes  amounted  to  600.  In  1802 
the  expense  was  reduced  to  100,000  francs,  with  a 
corres|Minding  reduction  in  the  number  of  masters 
and  pupils,  but  the  original  sum  and  number  of 
pupils  lias  now  been  nearly  reached  again  ;  the 
professors  are  at  present  77  in  number.  The  tuition 
is  divided  over  more  than  seventy  different  classes, 
in  which  all  pertaining  to  music  and  also  declama- 
tion is  taught  bv  the  liest  masters.  The  elemen- 
tary works  published  by  this  conservatoire  for  all 
instruments  are  known  over  the  whole  world,  and  it 
possesses  a  library  and  museum  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  post 'of  director  has  lieen  held  by  an 
illustrious  succession— Cherubini,  1822-42 ;  Aulier, 
1842-71  ;  and  then.  M.  Auibroise  Thomas.  Other 
important  conservatoires  are  those  of  Brussels 
(founded  1833),  Prague,  Vienna  (1816),  and  the 
great  conscrvatorium  of  Leipzig,  cstahlished  in 
1842  under  the  auspices  of  Mendelssohn ;  also  those 
of  Cologne,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Berlin,  &c.  The 
Roval  College  of  Music  in  London,  which  received 
a  charter  in  1882,  is  designed  to  rival  the  conserva- 
toires of  the  Continent.  There  are  several  of  note 
in  the  United  States,  especially  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music  (1867),  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  (1870),  also  in  Boston,  and 
the  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  City  of 
New  York  ( a  corporation ) ;  and  there  are  reputable 
schools  of  music,  termed  conservatories,  in  almost 
all  the  principal  cities.  The  name  conservatoire 
is  used  for  other  than  musical  schools  in  France. 
There  is  thus  a  Conservatoire  den  Art*  et  Metiers 
at  Paris. 

Conservators  of  the  Peace,  a  title  usually 

applied  to  knight*  elected  in  each  shire  from  the  12tl- 
century  onwards  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace. 
They  were  in  fact  the  predecessors  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  (q.v. ),  by  whom  they  were  superseded. 

Conservatory.  See  Plant-house. 
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Conserves.  See  Preserved  Provisions. 

Conriderant,  Victor  Prosper,  a  French 
Socialist,  was  born  in  1X08  at  Salins,  in  the  depart- 
ment <>f  dura.  After  being  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Pari*,  he  entered  the  army,  which, 
however,  he  soon  left  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of 
the  socialist  Fourier.  On  the  death  of  his  master 
( 1837),  Considerant  became  the  head  of  hit*  school, 
and  undertook  the  management  of  the  Phalange, 
a  review  devoted  to  the  spread  of  their  opinions. 
Having  gained  the  support  of  a  young  English- 
man, Mr  Young,  who  advanced  the  required  sum 
of  monev,  Considerant  established,  on  a  large 
estate  in  the  department  Kure  et  Loire,  a  social- 
ist colony  or  Phalan*Urr;  but  the  experiment 
failed,  anil  with  it  the  Phalange  fell  to  the  ground. 
Thereafter  be  continued  to  promote  his  views  in 
the  I  )r  mocralie  Pacifinue..  Among  his  numerous 
writings,  the  chief  is  the  Dexthtte  Sorinie.  dedicated 
to  Lou  is- Philippe.  In  1849  Considerant  was  ac- 
cused of  hinh  treason,  and  fled  from  France.  La 
Reunion,  his  socialistic  community  in  Texas,  flour- 
isbcd  temporarily,  but  has  since  come  to  nothing. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1NH9.  wrote  occasional 
political  pamphlet*,  and  died  27th  Dec.  1893.  See 
Fourier,  Socialism  ;  and  Life  by  Coignet  (1885). 

Consideration*  in  Law,  the  thing  given, 
or  done,  or  abstained  from  by  agreement  with 
another,  and  in  view  of  that  other  doing,  giving,  or 
attaining  from  something.  An  obligation  in- 
curred without  consideration  is,  in  England,  termed 
voluntary,  in  Scotland  gratuitous  ;  if  for  considera- 
tion, it  is  so  styled  in  England,  but  in  Scotland  it 
is  called  onerous.  Considerations  are  divided  in 
England  into  good  and  valuable,  the  fonner  lieing 
affection  for  a  near  relative,  the  latter  a  pecuniary 
or  other  tangible  benefit,  or  marriage.  But  'good*' 
as  distinguished  from  'valuable'  consideration  has 
now  no  legal  effect  in  England.  There  is  no  cor- 
responding division  in  Scotland,  but  the  fulfilment 
of  a  natural  obligation,  such  as  that  of  aliment,  is 
often  recognised  as  supporting  a  transaction  which 
would  otherwise  be  inoperative  against  creditors. 
In  Scotland,  however,  there  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
no  need  for  consideration  to  make  a  contract  valid, 
while  in  England  no  action  lies  for  breach  of  a 
contract  not  under  seal,  unless  there  has  lieen  valu- 
able consideration,  and  the  courts  never  enforce 
specific  performance  of  a  gratuitous  contract, 
even  though  it  is  under  seal.  This  doctrine  does 
not  mean  that  consideration  must  be  adequate  in 
view  of  the  court.  But  the  excess  of  consideration 
is  an  important  fact  in  the  setting  aside  of  obliga- 
tion obtained  by  means  of  pressure  or  undue  in- 
fluence. The  English  doctrine  of  unconscionable 
bargains  is  not,  however,  recognised  in  Scotland. 
Where  the  consideration  for  an  obligation  totally 
fail*,  an  action  of  repetition  lies. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which,  in  both 
countries,  warrant  the  setting  aside  of  obligations 
without  consideration,  whether  made  by  deed  or 
not.  In  England  they  are  void  as  against  bonA-ftde 
purchasers,  and  void  as  against  creditors  where  the 
grantor  is  indebted  to  such  creditors  at  the  time 
to  the  extent  of  insolvency.  A  similar  rule  to  the 
latter,  with  respect  to  creditors  generally,  is  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  bv  the  Act  1696,  clinp.  5,  and 
by  1621,  chap.  18,  without  proof  of  insolvency  when 
the  deed  is  granted  to  a  near  relation,  or  a*  person 
in  a  confidential  situation.  As  regards  sales  of 
land  in  Scotland,  these  are  made  on  the  faith  of  the 
records,  and  the  first  registered  conveyance  prevails. 
And  all  obligations  for  which  the  consideration  is 
illegal  or  immoral  are  in  both  countries  void. 

In  the  United  States,  consideration  in  law  has 
the  same  general  signification  as  in  England,  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  general  divisions,  'good'  or 


'meritorious'  and  'valuable.'  A  consideration  is 
an  essential  element  enforceable  in  law,  and  must 
be  actual  and  expressed,  or  the  instrument  must  be 
such  as  to  l>ear  evidence  of  a  consideration.  By 
common-law  statutes  re-enacted  in  the  United 
States,  negotiable  paper  and  sealed  instruments  are 
declared  to  bear  tins  evidence  ;  but  in  some  states 
by  usage,  and  in  others  by  statute,  courts  of  equity 
are  empowered  to  set  aside  these  instruments  for 
want  of,  or  a  failure  of,  a  valid  and  legal  considera- 
tion upon  the  ground  that  the  instrument  was  exe- 
cuted upon  a  promise  or  stipulation  not  fulfilled. 

Consignment*  '"  Mercantile  Law.  is  the  term 
applied  to  goods  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  agent  or  fat-tor  for  sale,  or  for  some  other  speci- 
fied purpose.  If  the  consigner  fails,  the  consignee 
has  generallv  a  lien  on  the  unsold  goods  for 
advances  ;  if  "the  consigner  has  to  pay  bills  granted 
by  consignee  for  advances,  he  may  generally  get 
back  bis  consignment  so  far  as  unsold. 

Conxlstory  ( Lat.  eonsistorium ),  projverly  a 
place  of  assembly,  but  in  the  later  Latinity  the 
word  came  to  signify  the  particular  place  where 
the  privy -council  or  cabinet  of  the  Roman  emperor 
met,  and  after  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantine,  the  council  itself.  The  form  of  the 
imperial  consistory  pa*8***  over  into  tne  mrW 
Christian  church.  The  bishops  established  their 
consistories;  and  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court, 
composed  only  of  cardinals  (the  College  of  Car- 
dinals), which  meets  in  the  Vatican,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pope,  to  determine  all  such 
matters  as  the  appointment  of  cardinals,  arch- 
bisho|is,  bishops,  &c,  still  bears  tbis  name,  as  do 
also  the  private  councils  which  the  pope  can  call 
at  will.  The  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  per- 
|ietuated  the  consistorial  courts,  chiefly  because  the 
territorial  princes  who  came  into  episcopal  authority 
were  unfamiliar  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
Lutheran  consistories  (the  first  was  established  at 
Wittenberg  in  1542)  exercise  supervision  and  dis- 
cipline over  religion  and  education,  the  clergy  and 
the  schoolmasters,  regulating  divine  worship,  ad- 
ministering church  property,  and  examining  theo- 
logical candidates  on  their  trials  for  license  and 
ordination  ;  they  had  formerly  a  certain  jurisdic- 
tion in  regard  to  marriage.  In  the  French  Prot- 
estant churches  their  jurisdiction  is  more  re- 
stricted. The  word  denotes  in  England  the  court 
Christian  or  spiritual  court.  Every  archbishop  or 
bishop  holds  in  his  cathedral  or  other  convenient 
place  a  consistorial  court  before  his  chancellor  or 
commissary,  for  ecclesiastical  causes.  In  Scotland 
the  consistorial  courts  have  lapsed  into  the  com- 
missary-courts.   See  Commissary. 

ConsolaciOn  del  Sur,  a  city  of  Cabs,  13 
miles  by  rail  ENE.  of  Havana.  The  finest  of  to- 
bacco is  grown  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  (1899) 
3062. 

Consolato  del 

Mm'rt,    See  Mer- 
cantile Law. 

Console  ( Fr,  ),  in 

Architecture,  a  pro- 
jection resembling  a 
bracket,  frequently  in 
the  form  of  the  letter 
S,  used  to  support 
cornices,  or  for  plac- 
ing busts,  vases,  or  figures  on.  Consoles  were  often 
richly  ornamented  in  the  under  part.  The  illustra- 
tion,'from  Parker's  Glossary,  is  from  the  palace  of 
Diocletian  at  Spalatro. 

Consolidation  Arts,  acts  of  parliament 
which  combine  or  consolidate  into  one  general 
statute  the  enactments  of  several  I 


Console. 
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such  as  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
1845,  the  Titles  to  Land  Consolidation  Act, 
1868,  &c. 

Consols  a  contraction  of  Consolidated  Annui- 
ties. In  incurring  the  national  debt,  government 
borrowed  money  at  different  periods  on  special  con- 
ditions, l»eing  generally  the  payment  of  an  annuity 
of  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  sum  Ixnrowed.  Great 
confusion  arose  from  the  variety  of  stocks  thus 
created,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  consolidate 
them  into  one  fund,  kept  in  one  account  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Consolidated  Annuities 
Act  was  passed  in  1749-50,  consolidation  being  com- 
pleted in  1757.  For  consolidation  of  the  Funded 
l)ebt  subsequent  to  that  period,  see  NATIONAL 
Debt. 

Consonance  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
can  sound  together  without  the  harshness  produced 
by  l>eat«.    See  Sound,  Music. 

Consonant.  See  Letters. 

Consort*  literally,  one  who  throws  in  his  lot 
with  another.  In  English  constitutional  law,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  viewed  not  in  a  private  but  in 
a  public  capacity,  as  participating  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  in  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty. 
A  queen-consort  is  specially  so  named  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  queen  regnant,  who  holds  the  crown 
in  her  own  right,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen 
Victoria,  and  from  a  queen -dowager,  the  widow 
of  a  king.  A  queen-consort  is  in  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings looked  upon  as  a  feme-sole,  independent 
of  her  husband's  control,  as  if  she  were  a  single 
woman.  Coke  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  that  the 
common  law  would  not  have  the  king,  whose  care 
is  for  public  affairs,  troubled  with  the  domestic 
concerns  of  his  wife.  The  queen-consort  has  also  a 
particular  revenue  and  peculiar  exemptions  and 
privileges.  One  curious  and  ancient  perquisite  is 
that,  when  a  whale,  which  is  a  royal  fish,  is  taken 
upon  the  coast,  it  bv  right  should  l»e  divided  lie- 
tween  the  king  and  the  queen,  the  head  only  being 
the  king's  property,  and  the  tail  the  queen's.  The 
consort  is  in  all  respects  a  subject  of  the  sovereign  ; 
accordingly  the  husltand  of  a  queen-regnant  is  her 
subject,  and  may  be  guilty  of  treason  against  her. 
Up  to  the  year  1857  the  husliond  of  Queen  Victoria 
possessed  no  distinctive  English  title,  ami  no  place 
in  court  ceremonial  except  such  as  was  conceded  to 
him  by  courtesy.  In  that  year  the  title  of  Prince- 
Consort  was  conferred  upon  him  by  letters -patent. 

Conspiracy,  a  combination  Wtween  two  or 
more  persons  to  perpetrate  an  unlawful  act,  or  to 
do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means.  A  jwrson 
injured  by  conspiracy  has  an  action  at  law  for  the 
damage  done,  as  when  a  man  is  falsely  indicted  of 
a  crime.  In  criminal  law,  conspiracy  is  a  misde- 
meanour punishable  by  penal  servitude.  Few 
things  are  left  so  doubtful  in  law  as  the  point  when 
a  combination  for  a  common  object  ltecomes  unlaw- 
ful Formerly,  combinations  by  workmen  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages  were  conspiracy,  hut  this  i«  no 
longer  so;  and  till  lately,  prevailing  judicial  opinion 
was  that  a  trade-union  was  a  'conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade.'  See  Combination. 

Conspiracy  was  denned  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  by  the  Ordinance  of  Conspirators,  which  was 
aimed  at  persons  binding  themselves  together  to 
lay  false  indictments,  and  otherwise  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice.  But  the  word  came  in  time  to 
have  a  wider  meaning,  and  almost  every  combina- 
tion to  do  a  criminal  or  even  an  unlawful  act  is  now 
an  indictable  conspiracy  (see  Combination  ).  The 
vagueness  of  the  law  has  placed  considerable  power 
in  the  hands  of  juries.  Almost  any  act,  however 
innocent,  may  be  treated  as  a  crime  if  the  jury 
choose  to  impute  it  to  some  motive  connected  with 


an  unlawful  combination.  Again,  in  proving  a 
charge  of  conspiracy,  the  prosecution  may  begin  by 
giving  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy, and  such  evidence  may  consist  of  acta  of 
third  parties  with  which  the  person  accused  had  no 
connection.  The  judges  also  have  exercised  then- 
own  discretion  in  deciding  whether  the  objects  of  a 
combination  were  4  contrary  to  good  morals  and 
public  policy*  or  not.  But  if  juries  ami  judges 
nave  not  always  exercised  their  discretion  wisely, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  discretion  must 
of  necessity  form  part  of  the  law  of  conspiracy. 
Acts  which  are  comparatively  harmless  when  done 
by  one  or  two  persons  may  become  intolerably 
oppressive  when  they  are  committed  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  acting  in  concert.  Sec  Plot, 
Sedition. 

Conspiracy  BUI.   See  Political  Offences. 

Constable  (Lat.  cotutabulu*),  the  title  of  an 
ancient  officer,  originally  of  high  military  rank,  but 
now  generally  an  ollicer  of  the  peace.  The  older 
writers,  as  (_oke  and  Selden,  fancifully  derive  the 
wonl  from  koning-stajtei, '  staff  and  stay  of  the  king.' 
It  represents,  however,  the  I<atin  comes  stabmi, 
'  count  of  the  stable,'  an  officer  who  in  the  later 
Roman  empire  was  at  first  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  stables,  and  afterwards  became  captain  of  a 
military  force,  and  chief  officer  of  the  army.  The 
title  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans  bv  the  Franks. 
The  Constable  of  France  rose  gradually  in  import- 
ance from  the  comparatively  modest  position  of  an 
officer  of  the  household,  till  at  last  lie  became  tx 
officio  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the 
absence  of  the  monarch,  the  highest  judge  in  mili- 
tary offences  and  in  all  questions  of  chivalry  and 
honour,  and  the  supreme  regulator  and  arbitrator 
in  all  matters  connected  with  tilts,  tournaments, 
and  all  martial  displays.  The  office  was  suppressed 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  1626.  I'nder  Napoleon,  the  con- 
stable was  the  fifth  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
empire.  The  office  was  again  abolished  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  But  besides  the 
Constable  of  France,  almost  all  the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown  had  constables  who  filled  analogous 
offices  at  their  minor  courts. 

The  Lord  High  Constable  of  England  appears 
shortly  after  the  Conquest  as  the  seventh  great 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  formerly  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Chivalry.  The  office  went  by  inheritance 
to  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  and  after- 
wards in  the  line  of  Stafford.  When  Edward 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  attainted  in 
1521,  the  office  became  forfeit,  and  has  never  since 
been  granted  except  for  a  special  ceremony  of  state, 
as  when  it  was  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
High  Constable  of  Scotland  was  an  officer  very 
similar  to  the  Constable  of  France  and  England. 
The  office,  now  purely  honorary,  in  1314  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  noble  family  of  Krroll, 
and  is  reserved  both  in  the  Treaty  of  Cnion 
and  in  the  statute  of  <ieorge  II.  abolishing  heredi- 
tary jurisdictions.  The  High  Constable  is  by 
birth  the  first  subject  in  Scotland  after  the  blood- 
royal. 

The  governor  of  a  royal  castle  was  often  called 
Constable;  see  TOWER  OF  LONDON.  The  Con- 
stables of  the  Hundred,  and  of  the  Vill,  were  the 
predecessors  of  the  high  and  petty  constables  of  later 
times.  The  statute  of  Winchester  (1285)  ordains 
that  in  every  hundred  or  franchise  there  shall  be 
chosen  two  constables,  to  make  the  view  of  armour, 
and  to  see  to  the  conservation  of  the  peace.  The 
petty  constable  exercised  similar  functions  within 
the  narrower  limits  of  the  township  or  parish,  and 
was  subordinate  to  the  high  constahleof  the  hundred. 
The  high  constables  were  formerly  appointed  by  the 
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courts  leet  of  the  franchise  or  hundred  over  which 
they  preside ;  or,  in  default  of  such  appointment, 
by  the  justices  at  their  Hpecial  sessions.  An  act  of 
1869  made  provision  for  the  aholition  of  the  office 
of  high  constable  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
The  appointment  of  jwtty  constables  is  matle  by 
the  justices,  who  arc  directed  annually  to  require 
from  the  overseers  of  parishes  a  list  of  those  within 
the  parish  qualified  and  liable  to  servo  as  con- 
stables. When  not  specially  exempted,  even-  able- 
bodied  man,  between  twenty-live  and  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  pariah,  and  rated  to 
the  poor,  or  a  tenant  to  the  value  of  £4  per  annum, 
must  be  included  in  thin  list.— Special  Constables 
are  |>ersons  sworn  in  by  the  justices  to  preserve  the 
peace,  or  to  execute  warrants  on  special  occasions, 
as  in  1848  on  account  of  the  Chartist*,  and  in  1887 
on  account  of  the  *  unemployed '  riots  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London.  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace 
who  shall  learn  that  a  tumult,  riot,  or  felony  ban 
taken  place,  or  is  apprehended,  may  swear  in  as 
many  householders  or  others  as  they  may  think  fit, 
to  act  as  special  constables.  The  lord-lieutenant 
may  also,  by  direction  of  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state,  cause  special  constables  to  lie 
appointed  for  the  whole  county,  or  anv  part  of  it. 
In  Scotland,  constables  are  the  officers  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace  charged  with  the  execution  of  their 
warrants  and  orders,  and  apjiointed  at  quarter- 
sessions.  In  royal  burghs  they  are  appointed  by 
the  magistrates.  It  is  their  duty,  without  warrant, 
to  apprehend  rioters  and  breakers  of  the  peace,  and 
bring  them  l>efore  the  nearest  justice.  In  the 
United  States  they  are  generally  elected  by  the 
people,  but  special  constables  may  be  appointed  by 
the  authorities  in  emergencies.  The  title  of  High 
Constable  is  in  some  American  cities  given  to  the 
principal  police  officers.  For  county  constabulary, 
see  1'oLICE,  and  for  the  Irish  constabulary,  Ike- 
land. 

Constable*  Archibald,  publisher,  was  born 
at  Carnbee,  Fife,  24th  February  1774,  and  ls?cnme  a 
bookseller's  apprentice  in  Edinburgh  ( 1788  95 ).  He 
then  started  as  a  bookseller  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  speedily  gathered  round  him  the  chief 
book-collectors  of  the  time.  He  gradually  drifted 
into  the  publishing  business,  secured  the  copyright 
of  the  Srotn  Magazine,  in  1801,  and  was  chosen  as 
the  publisher  of  the  afterwards  famous  Edinburgh 
foiucw.  He  published  for  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  time,  and  bis  quick  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  became  the  envy  and 
wonder  of  the  book-trade.  There  were  several 
business  partners  in  the  career  of  Constable  &  Co., 
hut  Archibald  Constable  was  from  first  to  last 
the  mainspring  of  the  concern.  Had  painstaking 
business  qualities  kept  pace  with  his  shrewdness 
and  large-minded  literary  transactions,  business 
calamities  might  have  been  averted.  'Among  all 
his  myriad  of  undertakings,  I  question,'  says 
Lockhart,  '  if  any  one  that  really  originated  with 
himself,  and  continued  to  he  superintended  by 
his  own  care,  ever  did  fail.'  In  1812  he  purchased 
(or  between  £13,000  and  £14,000  the  copyright  of 
the  Em'ifrlopmlia  Britannirn.  In  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1826  Constable  &  Co.  failed,  the  liabilities 
amounting  to  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  onlv  noteworthy  publishing  scheme  of  Con- 
stable after  this  failure  was  the  issue  of  his  cele- 
brated MUretlantj.  He  died  July  21.  1827.  See 
Archibald  Constable  and  his  Litrrnnj  Cnrrcsjtond- 
ents,  by  his  son,  Thomas  Constable  ( 1873). 

Constable*  Henry,  poet,  was  bom  in  1.562, 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Constable  of  Newark,  a  soldier 
who  was  knighted  by  Essex  in  1570.  At  sixteen 
Henry  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  early 
turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  betook  himself  to 


Paris.  He  was  pensioned  by  the  French  king,  and 
seems  to  have  been  often  employed  in  confidential 
missions  to  England  and  to  Scotland.  He  died  at 
Liege,  9th  October  1613.  In  1592  was  published 
his  Diana,  a  collection  of  twenty-three  sonnets  ; 
two  years  later,  the  second  edition,  containing 
seventy -six,  but  some  of  these  by  his  devoted 
friend,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  other  poets.  Con- 
stable's sonnets  are  quaint,  and  sometimes  laboured, 
but  they  are  itistiuct  with  fancy  and  the  tremor  of 
genuine  poetic  feeling.  Constable  contributed  to 
England**  Htlirun  (1600),  and  sixteen  'spiritual 
sonnets'  to  Park's  llrlironia.  See  editions  by  W.  t  \ 
Hazlitt  ( 1859)  and  John  Cray  ( 1897 ). 
Constable*  John,  K.  A.,  landscape-painter,  was 
I  bom  at  East  llergholt,  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was 
I  a  well-to-do  landowner  and  miller,  Uth  June  1776. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  assisted  his  father  for 
altout  a  year  in  the  mill ;  but  his  love  of  art  was 
irrepressible,  and  it  was  encouraged  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  who  prevailed  ujkui  bis  family  to  send 
him  to  London.  Hero  he  arrived  in  1?95;  and, 
after  an  interval  of  a  year  s|»ent  in  his  old  employ- 
ment, he  returned  in  1799,  and  entered  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  whose  exhibition  be  sent 
a  work  in  1802.  Hitherto  he  had  been  carefully 
'  studying  the  methods  of  other  painters,  poring  over 
Sir  George's  great  Claude,  and  copying  Ruvsdael, 
seeking,  as  he  says,  'truth  at  second -nam!.'  He 
now  turned  exclusively  to  nature,  resolving  to  free 
,  himself  from  conventionality,  to  paint  the  very  fact, 
:  to  '  adopt  a  pure  ami  unaffected  manner  of  repre- 
senting the  scenes  that  may  employ  me.'  But  the 
public,  t mi ned  to  admire  an  artificial  and  pseudo- 
classical  adaptation  of  nature,  cared  little  for  hi* 
simple  renderings  of  common  subject*,  and  he  was 
nearly  forty  before  he  sold  a  single  landscape  lie- 
yond  the  circle  of  his  relatives  and  jiersonal  friends. 
Meanwhile  he  supported  himself  by  painting  like- 
nesses; he  copied  jsirtraits  by  Reynolds  for  the  Earl 
of  Dysart,  ami  executed  altar-pieces  for  the  churches 
of  Brantham  and  Nayland  in  Suffolk. 

In  1816  he  married  Mary  Bicknell ;  and  in  1828, 
on  the  death  of  her  father,  solicitor  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, an  inheritance  of  £20,000  placed  the  family 
in  easy  circumstances,  nnd  enabled  Constable  to 
devote  himself  quite  exclusively  to  his  l>eloved  but 
unremiinerative  landscape  work.  In  1821  he  bad 
won  the  heat  artistic  triumph  of  his  life,  in  the 
applause  which  greeted  the  appearance  of  Iub  '  Hay- 
[  wain'  (then  titled  'A  landscape— Noon '),  when 
|  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  by  a  French 
purchaser.    Not  less  marked  was  the  impression 

ttroduced  by  his  '  White  Horse,'  at  the  Lille  Exhi- 
lition  in  1825.  Each  work  gained  a  gold  medal, 
and  the  former  in  particular  won  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  of  l>elacroix  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  romantic  school,  and  exercised  a  definite  and 
powerful  influence  uj-on  the  future  of  landsca)>e  art 
in  France.    Appreciation  of  this  sort  was  more 

Iirecious  to  a  true  artist  than  such  formal  academic 
lommrs  aa  Constable  won  in  England,  than  his 
election  as  Associate  in  1819,  and  his  tardy  and  un- 
!  graciously  awarded  promotion  to  mem)>ership  in 
:  1829.  His  later  years  were  saddened  by  the  deaths 
of  his  wife  and  his  friend  Archdeacon  Fisher,  by  ill- 
health,  and  bv  great  depression  of  spirits ;  but  he 
worked  steadily  at  his  art,  though  his  landscapes 
still  were  frequently  unsold,  producing  '  Salisbury 
Cathedral  from  the"  Meadows '  (1831);  'Waterloo 
Bridge,'  then  titled  'Whitehall  Stairs'  (1832);  and 
'  The  Vallev  Farm  '  ( 1835 ).  He  was  engaged  upon 
'  Arundel  Mill  and  Castle '  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly,  on  the  30th  of  March 
1837. 

The  art  of  Constable  marks  the  first  definite 
I  departure  in  the  history*  of  English  landscape  from 
'  the  conventional  treatment  of  our  earlier  painters, 
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the  breaking  away  from  the  traditions  of  Claude 
and  the  Dutch  masters,  the  return  to  direct  and 
personal  impressions  of  nature.  With  a  broad  and 
rapid  touch  he  renders  all  the  force  and  variety  of 
colouring  that  full-leafed  English  landscape  pre- 
sent* ;  catches,  with  singular  skill,  her  passing 
effects  of  rain-cloud  and  sunlight ;  suggests,  with 
swift  and  unsurpassable  js>wer,  her  sense  of  glitter 
and  motion.  Mr  Ituskin's  criticism  has,  alike  in 
its  general  scope  and  in  most  of  its  specilic  refer- 
ences, done  much  to  disparage  Constahle's  art  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  of  the  time  that  is 
just  passing ;  but  already  there  is  a  recoil  on  the 
part  of  both  painters  ana  critics  from  the  detailed 
intricacy  of  pre-Kaphaelite  methods ;  Constable's 
works  are  assuming  their  true  place  in  the  sequence 
of  our  national  art ;  and  their  painter  is  Iteing  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  very  foremost  ligures  of  Englisn 
landscape-painters,  Three  of  his  most  important 
and  most  powerful  landscapes,  '  The  Valley  Farm,' 
'  The  Cornfield,'  and  *  The  Hay-wain,'  were  already 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  1*888,  when  rive  more 
were  gifted  by  the  painter's  family.  His  '  Salisbury 
Cathedra) '  is  at  South  Kensington,  where,  as  also 
in  the  British  Museum,  his  work  in  water-colour 
and  pencil  mav  be  studied. 

The  most  important  of  the  engravings  after 
Constable  are  the  mezzotint  plates  by  David  Lucas, 
many  of  which  were  supervised  with  especial  care 
during  their  progress  by  the  painter  hiniself.  Sec 
his  Life  by  C.  K.  Leslie *(  1843-;  new  ed.  1890). 

Constance*  or  Kostnitz,  a  city  of  Baden,  once  I 
a  free  imperial  city,  is  situated  on  Itoth  sides  ' 
of  the  Khine,  at  its  exit  from  Lake  Constance,  ; 
91  miles  E.  of  Basel  by  rail.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Germany,  Constance  owed  its 
prosperity  to  its  linen  industry,  for  which  it  was 
already  famous  in  the  12th  century;  but  five  cen- 
turies later  this  had  sunk  greatly,  and  it  has  only 
been  partially  revived  since  the  establishment  of 
railways.  Its  manufactures  include  linen,  cotton, 
jute,  and  waterproof  fabrics,  canvas,  carpets,  and 
chemicals ;  and  other  industries  are  bell-founding, 
printing,  and  publishing.  Besitle  the  picture- 
gallery,  library,  and  town-hall,  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  archives,  the  most  noteworthy  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral  (part  of  which  dates  from 
the  11th  century),  the  ohi  Dominican  convent  (now 
an  hotel),  and  the  present  market-hall,  in  which 
three  places  the  sessions  of  the  great  council  were 
held.  Pop.  ( 1890)  HS.235.— The  most  notable  event 
in  the  history  of  Constance  is  the  meeting  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council  here  in  1414  18  with  n  view 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders  in  the  popedom  and 
in  the  election  of  popes,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss.  There  assembled 
with  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  Pope  John  XXIII. 
3  patriarchs,  33  cardinals,  47  archbishops,  145 
bishops,  124  abbots,  750  doctors,  and  about  18,000 
priests  and  monks,  ltesidcs  numerous  princes  and 
counts  of  the  empire,  and  representatives  from  all 
the  monarch*  of  Catholic  Christendom  ;  and  the 
retinues  of  these  memliers  of  council  swelled  the 
number  of  strangers  resident  in  the  town  to 
over  50,000.  The  three  rival  wipes,  John  XXIII., 
Gregory  XII.,  and  Benedict  XIII.,  were  deposed, 
and  Martin  V.  was  elected.  Huss  (q.v. )  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  (q.v.)  were  condemned  and 
burned.  The  emperor  was,  however,  disappointed 
in  his  hope  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  church 
(cau#a  reformationi*),  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  such 
advocates  of  reform  as  Peter  d'Ailly  and  Gerson 
(q.v.);  and  the  Council  of  Basel  (q^.v.Jwas  after- 
wards called  to  carry  on  the  work  which  the  Council 
of  Constance  had  failed  to  accomplish. 

Constance*  LAKE  (called   by   the  Germans 
Botlmtu  or  Bodtnantec—the  Lacm  Briganttnus  \ 
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of  the  Romans),  lies  between  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  and  forms  a  meeting-point  of  the  live 
territories — Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  ltavaria,  Vorarl- 
berg  (Austria),  and  Switzerland.  It  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  1300  feet  als>ve  the  sea.  I^ake  Constance 
is  traversed  bv  the  Rhine  from  ea»t  to  west ;  its 
greatest  length  is  about  44  miles,  and  utmost 
breadth  9  miles,  the  area  lssing  208  sq.  miles ;  the 
mean  depth  is  490  feet,  while  the  greatest  depth  is 
900  feet.  The  southernmost  of  the  two  western 
extremities  is  called  the  lower  lake,  and  is  separated 
from  the  main  lake  by  a  narrow  channel  two  miles 
long,  and  lies  full  a  yard  below  the  level  of  the 
lake.  The  shores  are  formed  by  hilly  lands,  with 
low  tracts  at  the  mouths  of  the  Uhine  and  smaller 
rivers.  Cornfields,  vineyards,  pastures,  orchards, 
and  wooded  declivities,  with  here  and  there  the 
ruins  of  old  castles  interspersed,  surround  the  lake. 
The  water  has  a  dark-green  hue,  often  rises  suddenly 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  during  a  thaw,  and  rolls  in 
high  waves  during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  south, 
north-west,  or  east  wind.  Without  visible  cause  it 
sometimes  rises  and  falls  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Usually  the  level  rises  from  June  onwards  to 
August,  when  it  sinks  again.  It  is  seldom  frozen, 
except  in  very  severe  winters.  The  fisheries  of 
this  lake  are  important.  Since  1824  steam- naviga- 
tion has  added  to  the  facilities  of  commerce  across 
the  lake,  and  its  commercial  im|»ortaiicc  has  l*>eri 
greatly  increased  by  the  connection  of  the  chief 
towns  on  it*  shores  with  the  railways  of  South 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  chief  towns  are 
Constance.  Hregenz,  Lindau,  and  Friedrichsdiafen. 
See  Ca  p|  ler'sA'A  »rt  v  iintl  Citirsof  the  Hvttemce  ( IHSl'i. 

ConsttltLS  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  received  Illyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  After  the  defeat 
and  death  of  his  elder  brother  Constantine,  in 
340  A.D. ,  Constnns  liecame  sole  ruler  of  the  West 
till  his  death  in  350. 

Constant-,  Bkxjamix,  subject  painter,  was 
liorn  in  Paris,  10th  June  1845.  He  studied  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  under  Cabnnel,  and 
ls»gan  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon  in  1809,  with  his 
'  Hamlet  and  the  King,'  a  work  purchased  by  the 
French  government.  He  soon  turned  to  those 
Eastern  subjects  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is 
liest  known,  producing  '  Prisoners  in  Morocco ' 
(1875);  'Mahomet  ll.(  1876);  'The  Harem  *  ( 1878); 
'The  Favourite  of  the  Emir'  (1879):  'The  Day- 
after  a  Victory  in  the  Alhambra  '  ( 1882);  and  '  The 
Vengeance  of*  the  Cherif'  (1885).  His  works  are 
characterised  by  direct  and  powerful  but  frequently 
most  repulsive  realism,  melodramatic  feeling,  bold 
portrayal  of  the  nude,  and  vivid  colouring.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  contem|>orary  French 
painters,  and  received  medals  in  1875  and  IH70.  and 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1878. 

Constant  de  Rcbecque*  Henri  Benjamin, 
author  and  politician,  was  born  of  French  Huguenot 
ancestry  at  Lausanne,  23d  Octolicr  1707.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  Erlangen,  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mackintosh 
and  Erskine.  In  1795,  settling  in  Paris,  ho 
quickly  gained  reputation  as  a  publicist.  He 
entered  the  Tribunate  in  1799,  but  was  banished  from 
France  in  1802,  for  having  denounced  the  ilespotic 
acts  of  Napoleon.  After  travelling  over  Germany 
and  Italy,  in  company  with  Madame  de  Stael,  he 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Gottingen.  On 
Napoleon's  fall  in  1814  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
issued  several  pamphlets  advocating  constitutional 
liberty ;  during  the  Hundred  Days  ho  became  one  of 
Napoleon's  Councillors  of  State,  though  previously 
he  had  styled  NajK>leon  a  Genghis  Khan,  and  his 
government  a  government  of  Mamelukes.  After 
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the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Constant 
wrote  and  spoke  (consistently  in  favour  of  con- 
stitutional freedom.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Cliftinlter  nf  Deputies  in  1819,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  was  the  ahlest  con- 
troversialist among  the  Doctrinaires,  the  French 
Whigs.  The  greater  number  of  his  very  able  politi- 
cal pamphlets  were  collected  under  the  title  of 
Cours  de  Politique  Const itutionelle  (4  vols.  1817 
20) ;  his  Disconrs  were  published  in  1828.  He  died 
8th  December  1830.  His  powerful  intellect  had 
many  sides.  In  De  la  llthgiim  (5  vols.  1824-31) 
he  maintained  that  the  spirit  of  religion,  aa  it 
grows  loftier  and  purer,  cast*  off  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  has  been  embodied,  and  which  obstruct 
its  expansion.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a 
remarkable  novel,  Adolpht  ( lHIti),  a  short  story  of 
love  and  disillusion,  in  which  Constant  forestalls  the 
method  of  the  modern  school  of  analytic  novelist*. 
His  Correspondence  ap|>eared  in  1844,  his  (Eurre* 
Politique*  in  1875.  his  Letters  to  Madame  Hecamier 
in  1881,  and  his  Journal  Intimt  in  1894. 

Constant  ia,  a  district  of  Cape  Colony,  in  South 
Africa,  lying  on  the  eastern  and  north -eastern 
slopes  of  Table  Mountain  range,  ami  distant  from 
Cape  Town  7  miles  by  rail.  Constantia  consist*  of 
only  three  estates,  High,  Great,  and  Little  Con- 
stantia, which  have  long  lieen  famed  for  the  quality 
of  the  wines  produced  upon  them.  The  wines 
are  sweet  wines  of  delicious  aroma,  both  red  and 
white.  For  wine  growing  at  the  Cape,  see  Cape 
Colon v.  Vol.  II.  p.  734. 

Constant ina«  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  40  miles  NNE. 
of  Seville,  with  silver  mines,  and  a  trade  in  wine 
and  vinegar.    Pop.  10,088. 

Constantino,  capital  of  the  easternmost  pro- 
vince of  Algeria,  is  very  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  nearly  isolated  chalk  rock  with  flat  summit, 
three  sides  of  which  are  washed  by  a  small  stream, 
flowing  through  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  the 
fourth  is  connected  by  a  narrow  ridge  with  the  ad- 
joining mountains.  It  is  830  feet  nliove  the  river, 
and  2160  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  connected  by  rail 
with  its  port  Philippevillo,  40  miles  NE.,  as  also 
with  Algiers  and  with  Tunis.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  constructed  by  the  Arabs  out  of  Roman  sculp- 
tured stones.  There  are  practically  two  cities,  the 
French  and  the  Arab,  though  the  running  of  wide 
streets  through  the  Arab  town  has  taken  away 
much  of  its  primitive  oriental  look.  Constantine 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  Numidia,  called  Carta 
by  the  Carthaginians,  Cirta  by  the  Romans ;  and  near 
it  many  notable  events  occurred  in  the  wars  with 
Jugnrtna.  It  was  destroyed  about  311  A.n.,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  by  Constantine  the  Great,  from  whom 
it  derives  it*  present  name.  It  held  out  againxt 
the  Vandals  and  other  tiesiegers,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Arabs  in  710.  Subsequently,  it  shared  in 
general  the  fortunes  of  Algeria  ( q.  v. ).  Constantine 
manufactures  woollen  cloths,  saddlery,  leather 
goods,  and  carpets ;  it  is  a  great  trade  centre,  being 
the  chief  grain  market  of  Algeria,  and  ex  porta  oil 
and  wool.  Pop.  (1886)  36,536;  (1801)  46,581,  of 
whom  12,006  were  French  and  3321  Jews. 

Constantine  I»,  Roman  emperor,  306-337  A. D. 
Flavius  Valerius  Ai'keliln  Coxstantinis, 
surnamed  '  the  Great,'  was  bom  in  274,  at  Naissns, 
in  Upper  Mo»sia.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorns  and  Helena,  and  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier  in  Diocletian's 


Egyptian  expedition  (206),  next  under  Galerius 
in  the  Persian  war.     In  305,  the  two  empe  rore, 


Diocletian  and  Maximian,  abdicated,  and  were 
succeeded  in  the  supreme  rank  of  Augustus  bv 
the  two  Cjesars,  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Gal- 
erius.   Galerius,  envious  of  young  Constautine's 


brilliant  genius  and  popularity  among  the  soldiers, 
took  every  means  of  exposing  him  to  danger, 
and  it  was  now  that  he  acquired  that  mix- 
ture of  reserve,  cunning,  and  wisdom  which  was 
so  conspicuous  in  his  conduct  in  after-years.  At 
last,  extorting  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  jealous 
Galerius,  he  made  his  way  hastily  to  his  father, 
who  ruled  in  the  West,  and  joined  him  at  Boulogne 
just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Picts  in  North  Britain  (308).  Constantius  died 
at  York  in  the  same  year,  having  proclaimed  his 
son  Constantine  his  successor.  Tne  latter  now 
wrote  a  conciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  and  requested 
to  he  acknowledged  as  Augustus.  Galcnus  did 
not  dare  to  quarrel  with  Constantine,  yet  he  granted 
him  the  title  of  Cwaar  only.  Political  complica- 
tions now  increased,  until  in  308  there  were  actu- 
ally no  less  than  six  emperors  at  once — Galerius, 
Licinius,  and  Maximin  in  the  East  ;  and  Maximian, 
Maxentius  his  son,  and  Constantine  in  the  West. 
Maxentius  having  quarrelled  with  his  father,  forced 
him  to  Hee  from  Rome ;  h«s  took  refuge  with  Con- 
stantine, who  had  married  his  daughter  Fausta 
at  Aries  in  307,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to 
plot  the  destruction  of  his  benefactor.  This  being 
discovered,  he  tied  to  Marseilles,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  just  about  to  give  him  up  to  the  con- 
queror, when  he  anticipated  his  fate  by  suicide 
(309).  Maxentius  professed  great  anger  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  assembled  a  large  army, 
with  which  he  threatened  Gaul.  Constantine  an- 
ticipated his  movements  by  crossing  the  Alps  by 
Mont  Ccnis,  and  invading  Italy.  Already  twice  he 
had  defeated  Maxentius,  when  he  finally  crushed 
Ids  |M>wer  by  the  great  victor)'  of  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  near 'Rome,  28th  October  312.  Maxentius 
himself  was  pressed  by  the  thronging  crowd  of 
fugitives  over  the  bridge  into  the  river,  and 
drowned.  Constantine  now  entered  the  capital, 
disbanded  the  Pnetorian  guards,  and  destroyed 
their  camp.  During  his  snort  stay  in  Rome  he 
assumed  tlie  title  of  Pontiftx  Maxim  us.  It  was 
during  his  final  struggle  with  Maxentius  that  the 
famous  incident  occurred  that  is  said  to  have 
caused  Constantino's  conversion,  and  which  Euse- 
bius  gives  us  an  account  of  from  the  lips  of  the 
emperor  himself.  At  noon  there  appeared  in  the 
sky  a  flaming  cross  inscribed  'E»  rovrtp  rixa  ( *  By  this, 
conquer ' ).  Again,  the  night  before  the  final  battle, 
a  vision  appeared  to  Constantine  in  his  sleep,  bid- 
ding him  inscribe  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with 
the  sacred  monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ.  Hence 
the  well-known  labarum  or  standard  of  the  cross, 
which  Constantine,  however,  did  not  give  his  army, 
according  to  Gibbon,  till  323.  Whatever  the  story 
of  the  conversion  be  worth,  one  satisfactory  con- 
sequence was  the  edict  of  Milan  (March  313), 
issued  conjointly  with  Licinius,  and  giving  civil 
rights  and  toleration  to  Christians  throughout  the 
empire. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  emperor  of  the  West> 
Similarly,  by  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  and  of 
Maximin  in  313,  Licinius  became  sole  emperor  of 
j  the  East.  In  314  a  war  broke  out  lietwecn  the  two 
|  rulers,  in  which  Licinius  had  the  worst,  and  was 
fain  to  conclude  a  peace  bv  the  cession  of  IUyricum, 
Paunonia,  and  Greece.  Constantine  gave  Licinius 
his  sister  Constantina  in  marriage,  and  for  the  next 
nine  years  devoted  himself  vigorously  to  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  in  the  ad  ministration  of  the  laws, 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  frontiers  of  his  empire, 
and  to  chastising  the  barliarians,  who  learned  to 
fear  and  re*|>eet  his  power.  In  323  he  renewed 
the  war  with  Licinius,  whom  he  defeated,  and  ulti- 
mately put  to  death.  Constantine  was  now  at  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  the  sole  governor  of  the 
Roman  world.  He  chose  Byzantium  for  his  capital, 
and  in  330  solemnly  inaugurated  it  as  the  seat  of 
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government,  under  the  name  of  Constantinople  or 
City  of  Constantine.  In  326  he  committed  a  deed 
that  has  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  his  memory. 
His  eldest  son  (hy  his  first  wife),  Crispins,  a  gallant 
and  accomplished  prince,  who  was  very  popular,  he 
put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason  ;  and  next 
year  his  own  second  wife,  Fausta,  mother  of  the 
three  sons  amongst  whom  he  divided  his  empire. 
In  325  was  held  the  great  Council  of  Nicira,  in 
which  he  opposed  the  Ariaus  on  political  grounds, 
as  the  weaker  party ;  hut  not  being  theologi- 
cally interested  in  the  dissensions,  refrained  from 
active  persecution  of  them.  In  324  Christianity 
became  the  state  religion,  the  pagan  temples  were 
closed,  and  sacrifices  forbidden.  Yet  it  was  only 
a  short  time  before  Constantine's  death,  whicli 
occurred  22d  Julv  337,  that  he  would  allow  himself 
to  tie  baptised  by  the  Arian  bishop,  Euschius  of 
Nicomedia.  The  story  of  his  lmptism  at  Rome  by 
Pope  Sylvester  in  326,  and  of  the  so-called  Dona- 
tion of  Qmxbtntine  thereafter,  alluded  to  in  Dante's 
Jn/i  rno,  and  often  in  the  past  gravely  argued  as 
giving  an  historical  liasis  for  the  temporal  power  of 
the  papacy,  may  safely  Ik>  dismissed  (see  Canon 

Law).  For  other  Constantine*,  see  Byzantine 
Empire. 

Constantine  Nikolaeviteh,  Grand-duke  of 

Russia,  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Nicholas  I., 
and  the  brother  of  Alexander  II.,  was  born  2 1st 
Septemlier  1827.  During  the  Crimean  war  he 
commanded  the  Russian  Heet  in  the  Baltic,  and 
directed  the  defensive  preparations  which  held  the 
English  and  French  armaments  in  check  l>efore 
Cronstadt.  The  leader  of  the  Muscovite  or 
national  party,  he  strenuously  optmsed  the  con- 
cessions made  to  the  western  powers,  but  through- 
out gave,  although  contrary  to  expectation,  steady 
allegiance  to  his  elder  brother  from  his  accession 
to  his  unhappy  death.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  in  1862,  he  held  the  office  of 
viceroy  of  Poland  for  three  months,  was  appointed 
in  January  I860  and  reappointed  in  1878  president 
of  the  council  of  the  empire.  In  1882  he  was  dis- 
missed from  this  dignity,  as  well  as  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  on  the  suspicion  of  having  intrigued 
with  the  revolutionary  party,  while  his  eldest  son, 
Nicholas,  was  banished.    Died  January  25,  1892. 

Constantinople,  49°  N.  lat.,  28°  59'  E  long., 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  founded  in 
330  a.D.  by  Constantine  the  Croat,  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name,  on  a  site  partly  occupied  by  the 
ancient  Bvzantium.  The  Turks  call  it  Istambol 
or  Stamliol,  which  they  pretend  is  a  corruption  of 
Islamlsil  ( '  Islam  abounding ' ),  a  name  which  was 
formerly  engraved  upon  the  coinage  in  lieu  of  Kns- 
tantinfya,  the  Arabic  form  of  Constantinopolis. 
European  writers  have  fancifully  derived  Istambol 
from  the  Greek  expression  tit  Hp  iro\<v.  'up  to  town,' 
but  a  more  probable  derivation  makes  it  simply 
a  Turkish  mispronunciation  of  Con«t«;itino/Ju?is. 
The  original  Hyzantium  was  a  colony  (about  658 
B.c. )  from  Megara,  with  an  Argive  mixture,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  worship  of  Hera,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  myth  of  Io,  represented  upon 
the  earliest  coins,  may  probably  be  ascrilied.  It 
was  built  on  the  apex*  of  the  triangular  peninsula 
which  juts  nut  towards  Asia  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Golden  Horn,  where  the  present  Eski 
Serai  or  'Old  Seraglio'  stands,  and  it*  command- 
ing ]M>sition  made  it  an  object  of  strife  among 
the  nations— Persians,  Gauls,  and  Greeks.  In 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  the  Athenians 
under  Demosthenes,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Byzantines,  repelled  the  siege  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  aided,  according  to  the  legend,  by  the 
supernatural  appearance  of  a  crescent  in  the  sky, 
which  revealed  the  presence  of  the  invaders,  and 
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was  forthwith  adopted  as  the  badge  or  crest  of  the 
city,  as  it  ib  to  this  day.  After  its  submission,  the 
Roman  emperors  long  recognised  its  virtual  inde- 
pendence, and  in  330  a.d.,  impressed  by  its  mag- 
nificent site,  Constantine  the  Great  aliandoned  the 
old  capital  on  the  Tiber,  and  founded  in  the  place 
of  Bvzantium  a  new  metropolis  on  the  Bosporus, 
whicli  he  called  Constantinople.     Its  walls  and 

Sublic  buildings  were  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
ustinian  in  527-65.  Since  then  it  has  undergone 
many  sieges  by  Sassanians,  Pewians,  Avars,  Sara- 
cens*! six  times),  Russians  (in  9th  to  11th  century), 
Latins,  and  Turks ;  and  of  its  twenty-six  sieges 
and  eight  captures,  that  of  the  Latins  under  Bald- 
win and  Dandolo  in  1204  was  by  far  the  most 
disastrous,  barl>arous,  and  spoliating.  The  chief 
adornments  of  the  city,  the  treasures  of  the  churches, 
and  even  the  ltodies  of  the  great  dead,  were  not  re- 
spected by  these  vandal  '  crusaders.'  In  comparison, 
the  Turkish  sieges  were  humane  and  chivalrous : 
the  first  took  place  in  1356;  Murftd  II.  made  the 
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attempt  again  in  1422;  and  Mohammed  II.  carried 
the  city  against  the  resolute  resistance  of  Constan- 
tine Paheologus  and  Giustiniani  in  1453.  Since 
then,  such  has  been  the  renown  of  the  Turks  or 
the  jealousy  of  the  Powers,  that  the  imperial  city 
has  witnessed  no  fresh  siege  (see  Tl'RKF.Y ). 

Constantinople  consists  of  two  distinct  parts, 
besides  more  distant  suburl* — Constantinople 
proper  or  Stamlsd,  and  what  may  l>e  termed 
Christian  Constantinople  ( Pera,  Galata,  Top-hana), 
liecause  it  is  there  that  the  Christian  colonies 
chiefly  congregate.  The  two  are  separated  by  the 
Golden  Horn,  a  creek  about  five  miles  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  so  called  probably 
from  its  famous  fisheries,  a  veritable  horn  of  plenty 
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to  the  ancient  inhabitant* ;  in  the  present  day 
a  safe  harbour,  capable  of  accom  Mutilating  1200 
nail,  ami  mo  deep  that  the  largest  ironclads  of  the 
Turkish  navy,  which  limy  lte  seen  tliere  during  a 
great  i»art  of  the  year,  find  enough  water  for  their 
uraugiit  quite  close  to  the  shore.  Stambol  or 
Turkish  Constantinople  lies  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  and  Christian  Constantinople 
lies*  on  the  north  side  :  the  two  are  connected  by  a 
couple  of  nule  but  convenient  bridges,  from  the 
larger  of  which  steamers  start  for  various  pointa  on 
the  Bosporus  and  Sea  of  Marmora.  Stambol  is 
on  the  site  of  Byzantium,  and  the  old  walls,  in 
courses  of  stone  and  red  brick,  which  Coustautine 
built  and  Theodosius  and  others  restored,  show  that 
the  modem  Turkish  city  occupies  much  the  same 
area  as  the  capital  of  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
The  walls  run  a  circuit  of  14  miles  from  the  grim 
but  now  ruined  ami  disused  castle  of  the  Seven 
Towers  where  many  sultans  met  their  deaths  at 
the  hands  of  their  mutinous  soldiery,  and  where 
foreign  ambassadors  were  imprisoned  upon  declara- 
tion of  war— to  the  Golden  Horn,  then  along  its 
southern  shore  to  Seraglio  Point,  and  so  back  to 
the  Seven  Towers  close  along  the  margin  of  the 
Propontis.  Within  these  walls  the  citv  rises,  like 
Rome,  upon  seven  low  hills,  crowned  by  noble 
mosques,  with  a  wilderness  of  picturesque,  tumble- 
down, tilliiy,  wooden  bouses,  and  lane  ujion  lane 
of  even  more  picturesque  and  scarcely  less  dirty 
bazaars,  climbing  up  their  sides  from  the  Golden 
Horn  to  the  Hnqiodromc.  Years  ago  Stamlsd 
was  more  lieautinil  and  more  tilt l» v.  but  tire,  the 
great  purifier  of  the  East,  has  so  repeatedly  laid 
low  ite  thousands  of  dwellings,  that  the  old  streets 
are  Incoming  few,  and  their  place  is  Wing  taken  by 
more  sanitary  but  not  equally  pleasing  thorough- 
fares and  brick  or  stone  houses.  In  the  bazaars 
and  some  of  the  leas  reformed  byways  there  iB  quite 
enough  of  the  old  Mussulman  leaven  to  make  one's 
eye  and  one's  nose  aware  of  the  charms  and  the 
drawbacks  of  an  oriental  city.  Very  few  of  the 
goods,  however,  which  the  admiring  tourist  carries 
away  from  the  bazaars  are  made  there ;  many 
come  from  Vienna,  and  not  a  few  from  Manchester, 
whither  they  are  faithfully  brought  back  by  the 
travelled  citizen. 

In  Stambol  are  nearly  all  the  monuments  and 
antiquities  worth  seeing  in  Constantinople.  In 
the  row  of  some  half-dozen  mosques,  whose  con- 
glomeration  of  domes,  like  a  clustered  jelly-mould, 
and  tall  and  exceedingly  slender  minarets,  crown 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  we  see  some  of  the  most 
famous  and  magnificent  monuments  of  Christian 
and  Saracenic  art.  First,  next  the  Seraglio, 
stands  Agia  Sophia,  Saint  Sophia,  the  church 
dedicated 'by  CouHtantine  to  'Eternal  Wisdom,' 
and  rebuilt  "  with  added  splendour  by  Theodosius 
(415)  and  by  Justinian  (5.'W-568),  and  now  con- 
verted into  a  cathedral  mosque.  Outside  it  is  not 
worth  a  second  glance  ;  but  within,  the  airy  grace 
of  its  stupendous  dome,  and  the  l>eauty'of  its 
marbles  and  mosaics,  despite  all  the  ravages  of 
Moslem,  and,  worse  than  Moslem,  tourists  dese- 
crations, fascinate  and  amaze  the  vision  (see 
Byzantine  Akciiitectckk).  Next,  but  not  less 
Imautiful,  is  the  Suleymanlya,  the  mosque  which 
the  (ireat  Suleyman  and  his  architect  Sinan 
erected  in  loSO-A  on  the  model  of  St  Sophia, 
but  with  Saracenic  ornament  and  a  loftier  though 
not  quite  so  expansive  dome.  Some  of  the  mono- 
lithic columns  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
lieanty,  and  the  general  effect  is  even  more  im- 
|>osing  than  that  of  St  Sophia.  Scarcely  less  stately 
is  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed  I.  in  the  Hippo- 
drome ;  distinguished  without  by  its  six  minarets 
(instead  of  the  usual  four),  and  within  by  the  four 
gigantic  columns,  36  yards  round,  which  support  I 


the  dome  :  here  the  official  celebrations  and  formal 
processions  take  place  at  the  great  festivals.  The 
mosque  of  the  conqueror  Mohammed  II.  is  also 
worth  seeing,  though  it  has  been  greatly  altered  in 
restoration.  There  are  over  two  huudred  other 
mosquc>s  in  Constantinople,  and  an  even  larger 
number  of  chapels  ( besides  hundreds  of  medrtxtM 
or  mosque  colleges,  ami  mrkttha  or  elementary 
schools) ;  but  very  few  of  them  present  features  of 
special  interest,  except  sometimes  in  the  Iteauty  of 
their  wall  tiles,  of  the  Khodian  style,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  suburb  of  Eyyub  was  famous. 

The  remains  of  the  (I reek  churches  are  more  in- 
teresting, and  the  Fanar,  or  (J reek  quarter  of  Stam- 
bol, recall  the  memories  of  many  distinguished 
Fanariotc  statesmen ;  but  among  the  relics  of 
ancient  Constantinople  none  is  more  striking  than 
the  Hippodrome  (now  called  At-Meydau,  or  'Horse 
Manege  ),  originally  a  circus  surrounded  by  marble 
seats,  long  since  removed,  but  still  showing  remains 
of  antiquity,  such  as  the  famous  column  of  the 
Three  Serpents  which  once  stood  at  the  Temple  of 
Delphi,  ami  supported  a  gold  trijiod  made  out  of  the 
spoils  taken  by  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Plattea, 
but  was  removed  to  his  new  capital  by  Constantine. 
The  serpents'  heads  are  broken  off;  one  was  said 
to  have  fieen  struck  offby  the  scimitar  of  Mohammed 
the  Conqueror,  and  one  is  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  antiquities.  In  the  Hippodrome  also 
stands  an  obelisk  brought  from  On  (Heliojsdis)  in 
Egypt,  and  re-erected  oy  Proclus  the  Pnvtor  in  the 
reign  of  Theodosius;  hard  by  are  the  Burnt  Column, 
the  column  of  Theodosius,  and  the  Seraskicr's 
Tower,  whence  watchmen  survey  the  city  and  give 
warning  of  conflagrations.  Among  the  remains  of 
Mohammedan  splendour  the  Old  Seraglio  (Eski 
Serai)  is  the  most  important,  though  it  has  not 
lieen  a  royal  residence  since  the  days  of  Mahmud 
II.  Its  (Irst  gate,  Bab-i-Humayun  or  'Sublime 
Porte,'  has  given  its  name  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment in  its  foreign  relations.  Within  its  three 
spacious  courts,  full  of  beautiful  trees  and  pic- 
turesque in  their  gray  decay,  are  various  stables 
and  offices  of  the  court,  the  old  council  chamber, 
the  armoury  (once  the  Church  of  St  Irene),  the. 
museum,  mint,  and  the  celebrated  treasury,  where 
uncut  jewels,  gold -embroidered  vestments,  and 
gorgeously  mounted  anus  are  preserved  in  fabulous 
value.  In  the  neglected  gardens  overlooking 
Seraglio  Point,  whence  a  lovely  view  is  gained  of 
the  Tk)s|toms,  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  are  various  kiosks,  one  of  which,  called 
that  of  Baghdad  or  Murad  IV.,  is  lined  with  exqui- 
site tiles,  another  contains  the  imperial  library, 
and  a  third  is  the  ominous  Kafes  or  '  cage '  where 
the  unhappy  princes  who  menaced  the  peace  of 
sultans  were  immured  for  all  their  lives. 

Christian  Constantinople,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Golden  Horn,  comprises  Galata.  Pera,  and 
Top-hAna.  Galata  is  pre  eminently  the  merchant 
quarter,  the  seat  of  customs*  and  the  steam  com- 
panies' agencies;  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Genoese  merchants  in  1216,  and  originallv  was  in- 
closed bv  walls  of  4  miles'  circuit,  now  destroyed. 
Traces  of  Genoese  architecture  may  still  be  found 
in  the  narrow  dirty  streets,  and  in  the  Tower  of 
Galata,  a  Genoese  erection,  which  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Seraskier's  Tower  on  the  opposite 
side  in  giving  alarms  of  fires.  Of  late  years  Galata 
has  l>een  considerably  improved  ;  stone  and  brick 
houses  have  superseded  the  dangerous  wooden  con- 
structions of  the  i*ast ;  a  good  thoroughfare  pro- 
vided with  a  tramway  extends  for  a  mile  to 
Beshiktash,  and  a  tunnelled  railway  drags  passen- 
gers up  the  steep  ascent  to  Pera.  Pera  is  the 
aristocratic  quarter ;  here  are  all  the  embassies 
and  legations  and  consulates,  and  here  every  one 
of  position  has  his  town-house.     Two-thirds  of 
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this  quarter  were  burned  down  in  1870,  including 
the  Euglish  embassy,  and  40,000  persons  were  left 
homeless.  The  result  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  architecture  and  ventilation  of  Pera. 
The  steep  and  badly  jwived  Grande  Hue,  which 
traverses  the  whole  quarter,  and  is  continued 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosporus  for  many  miles, 
is,  however,  still  in  parts  little  liettcr  than  a  lane  ; 
hut  it  is  lined  with  fair  if  expensive  shops,  and 
boasts  a  rude  opera-house,  many  cafes  and  restau- 
rants, Iraides  most  of  the  principal  hotels,  and 
probably  the  worst  morals  in  Europe.  In  Pera  is 
the  English  Memorial  Church,  erected  in  honour 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war.  Turks  pre- 
ponderate at  Top-hAna.  which  is  so  named  from 
its  eannou  foundry,  and  is  chiefly  famous  for 
its  market,  its  Circassian  slave-dealers,  its  caique- 
building,  and  it*  beautiful  marble  fountain.  Close 
by  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  Dolmabagche,  on 
the  brink  of  the  Bosporus. 

Among  the  other  suburbs  mav  be  mentioned 
Kasim  Pasha,  extending  beyond  Galata,  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  (.olden  Horn,  the  seat  w 
the  admiralty ;  continued  by  Haskoi,  inhabited 
by  a  Jewish  and  Armenian  colony  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  (Jolden  Horn  the  picturesque  village 
of  Eyyub,  a  green  medley  of  gardens  anil  grave- 
yards surrounding  the  celebrated  mosque  where 
even*  sultan  must  gird  on  the  sword  of  Osman 
ere  he  may  ascend  the  throne.  No  Christian 
is  allowed  to  approach  the  holy  place.  Along 
the  European  shore  of  the  Bosporus  are  many 
villages  used  as  summer  resort*  by  the  Perotes, 
among  which  Therapia,  the  chief  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  ambassadors,  and  Biyukdere  are  the 
most  important.  The  Asiatic  shore  is  also  lined 
with  settlements,  from  Scutari,  which  is  the 
Asiatic  suburb  of  Stambol  (where  is  the  chief 
Turkish  burial-place,  as  well  as  the  great  Crimean 
cemetery),  to  Candili.  where  is  a  large  European 

Kpulation,  chietly  of  the  trading  classes,  and 
ikos  (see  Bosporus).  Numerous  palaces  of 
past  sultans  and  ministers  line  both  shores, 
Dolmabagche  on  the  European  and  Begler- 
beg  on  the  Asiatic  being  the  largest;  but  the 
present  sultan  resides  in  a  new  palace  called 
Yildiz  Koshki,  at  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Beshik- 
tash,  beyond  Pera.  Famous  among  pleasure 
resort*  are  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe,  at  the 
head  of  the  (iolden  Horn ;  Kiahat-hana,  near  the 
Castle  of  Asia ;  the  forest  of  Belgrade ;  and  the 
Princes'  Islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  not  far 
from  Kadikoi,  the  ancient  Chalcedon. — The  popu- 
lation of  Constantinople  is  estimated  at  about 
875,000,  of  whom  halt  are  Mohammedans.  The 
trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  is  much 
below  what  it  might  lie  if  properly  developed. 
The  burden  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  the 
port  is  placed  at  4,000,000  tons.  The  city  lias 
great  strategical  importance,  and  is  fortified  on 
the  land  side.  The  first  through  train  from 
Paris  reached  Constantinople  in  1888 ;  there  are 
also  railways  to  Salonika  and  Uskub,  and  to 
Bonrgas. 

See  Byzantine  Empirk  and  Turret,  and  book*  there 
quoted ;  Brodribb  and  Besant,  Conttantinople  aitd  tit 
Sitpts  (1878);  K.  Pears,  The  Fall  of  CorutatUinoplt 
(1885);  and  books  on  the  topography  and  history  by 

E.  do  Amicis  (trans.  1896).  Mrs  Minto  KUiott  (1892), 
Relates  (1893),  Coufopoulo.  (Black's  Guides,  1895), 

F.  Marion  Crawford  (1895 >.  E.  A.  Orosvcnor  (1895); 
and  on  Santa  Sophia  by  Lethaby  and  Swaiwwn  ( 18U4 ). 
For  the  Councils  of  Constantinople,  aee  Council 

Constantino  Chlorutl,  nephew  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius  II.,  became  Caesar  in  292  A. I)., 
received  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  as  his  govern- 
ment, and  after  re-establishing  Roman  power  in 
Britain  and  defeating  the  Alemanni,  became 


of  the  two  Augustuses  in  305,  but  died  at  York  in 
306.  Constantine  the  Great  was  his  son. — (2) 
Constantius,  third  son  of  Constantine,  was 
Roman  emperor,  337-361  A.  L>.  He  fought  with 
the  Persians ;  and  after  the  death  in  3.">0  of  his 
brother  Constans  (who  in  340  hail  defeated  their 
elder  brother  Constantine),  became  sole  emperor 
till  his  death  in  361. 

ConStAlua.    See  Kf  STENDJI. 

Constellation  ( Lat.  con,  '  together,"  and  stella, 
'  a  star ' ),  a  group  of  stars.  The  stars  which  stud  the 
firmament  have,  from  a  time  earlier  than  authentic 
records  can  trace,  been  formed  into  artificial  groups, 
which  have  received  names  liorrowed  from  fancy 
or  fable,  mainly  from  Greek  mythology.  These 
groups  are  called  constellations.  Though  quite 
devoid  of  anything  like  systematic  arrangement, 
this  traditional  grouping  is  found  a  sulhciently 
convenient  classification,  and  still  remains  the 
basis  of  nomenclature  for  the  stars  among  astro- 
nomers. They  are  divided  into  northern,  southern, 
and  zodiacal  constellations.  In  old  authors,  *  con- 
stellation '  is  used  to  signify  the  relative  positions 
of  the  planets  (see  Aspects)  nt  a  given  moment. 
See  Stars,  Oriox,  Uksa  Major,  Zodiac. 

Constipation*  or  irregular  and  insufficient 
action  of  the  lsiwels,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  ailments;  there  are  few  persons  in  fact  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  suffered  from  it. 
It  may  be  due  cither  to  deficient  secretion  of  fluids 
in  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  imperfect  muscular 
action  of  the  bowels  (see  DicESTlox),  or  most 
often  to  both  these  causes  combined.  The  reten- 
tion within  the  organism  of  matters  which  should 
be  regularly  evacuated  as  they  are  formed,  and 
their  consequent  absorption  into  the  blood  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  often  leads  to  a  whole  train  of 
unpleasant  symptoms  :  headache,  or  pain  in  other 
regions,  irritability,  lassitude,  and  debility,  and 
many  other  discomforts  may  be  due  to  this  cause. 
In  prolonged  and  severe  cases  of  constipation, 
actual  obstruction  of  the  bowels  {Hem)  may 
result ;  and  often  the  bowel  becomes  so  distended 
and  its  muscular  (>ower  so  enfeebled  that  the 
restoration  of  a  healthy  condition  is  impossible. 

Constipation  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  those 
who  lead  sedentary  lives,  or  whose  diet  consists 
too  exclusively  of  animal  food  and  starchy  sub- 
stances. It  may  often  be  avoided  by  judicious 
regulation  of  habits  and  diet;  and  the  hygienic 
treatment  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
medicinal. 

In  fierfect  health,  the  lower  bowel  should  be 
evacuated  even'  day,  or  at  the  furthest  every 
second  dav.  This  process,  like  many  ot  hers  in 
the  body,  tends  to  recur  at  the  same  period  every 
dav,  and  every  one  should  do  all  he  can  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  regularity  in  this  resi>ect.  Moderate 
regular  exercise,  es|>ecially  in  the  open  air,  is 
often  of  great  importance  ;  where  the  liver  is  at 
fault,  riding  is  s]tec-iallv  useful.  A  daily  cold 
bath,  or  in  the  case  of  those  with  whom  this  does 
not  agree,  brisk  rubbing  with  a  rough  towel,  may 
be  helpful.  *  A  favourite  remedy  with  some  i*  the 
use  of  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  cold  or  tepid  water 
and  applied  to  the  alsJomen ;  this,  as  used  at 
hydropathic  establishments,  is  called  an  'abdomi- 
nal compress,'  and  is  worn  nnder  a  bandage  of 
macintosh  cloth,  to  keep  the  moisture  from  escap- 
ing, during  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 

Attention  to  diet  is  of  prime  importance.  In 
Britain  very  many  persons  live  almost  entirely 
on  animal  food,  white  bread,  and  potatoes,  a  diet 
extremely  apt  to  lead  to  constipation.  There  are 
manv  easily  obtainable  foods  the  habitual  use  of 


which  wotifd  in  many  cases  correct  this  tendency. 
Oatmeal,  especially  in  the  form  of  porridge,  brown 
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or  '  whole-meal '  bread,  or  gingerbread  ;  almost  all 
vegetables  (except  potatoes),  either  cooked  or  un- 
cooked ;  olive-nil,  which  may  be  used  in  salads ; 
treacle,  eaten  with  bread  or  maile  into  pudding ; 
fmit  of  all  kinds,  particularly  prunes  and  Iig8, 
which  can  lie  obtained  all  the  year  round — all  tend 
to  increase  the  activity  of  the  bowels.  If  such 
forms  of  fund  were  more  generally  used,  the  rest 
of  the  community  would  gain  even  more  than  the 
manv  vendors  of  '  liver  pills,'  and  other  quack 
medicines  would  lose. 

The  amount  of  fluid  taken  in  the  day  is  also 
of  importance.  Many  persons,  especially  those  in 
whom  much  Huid  taken  with  meals  interferes  with 
comfortable  digestion,  do  not  imbibe  enough  for 
the  needs  of  the  body.  In  such  cases  a  stated 
amount  of  tluid  should  l>c  taken  at  other  times.  A 
tumbler  of  water,  either  cold  or  hot,  slowly  sipped 
during  the  process  of  dressing  in  the  morning,  is 
sometimes  efficient  in  relieving  constipation. 

Lastly,  the  use  of  medicinal  remedies  must  be 
short! v  considered.  Compared  with  the  measure* 
already  noticed,  they  must  be  regarded  as  an 
evil,  though  often  a  uecessary  one.  Constipation 
may  be  seriously  aggravated  by  their  injudicious 
employment.  Often  a  large  dose  of  some  purgative 
is  taken  and  produces  very  free  action  of  tne  toiwels 
with  temporary  relief ;  but  increased  constipation 
is  almost  sure  to  follow.  The  condition  to  he 
remedied  is  a  chronic  and  habitual  one,  and  must 
be  comltated  by  patient  and  persevering  treatment. 
The  medicine  selected  should  be  taken  every  day, 
but  the  dose  must  l>e  the  very  smallest  which  will 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  drugs  which 
may  be  used,  or  to  define  the  conditions  in  which  , 
each  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial.  A  few  of  those 
in  most  general  use  onlv  must  be  enumerated. 
Natural  mineral  waters  ( Friedrichshall,  &c. )  are  in 
much  repute  at  present :  a  dose  should  lie  taken 
on  rising  in  the  morning.  Epsom  or  (Haulier's  salt, 
if  dissolved  in  plenty  of  water,  is  much  cheaper  and 
almost  as  satisfactory.  Effervescing  salines  (seid- 
litz  powder,  magnesia,  and  many  much-advertised 
patent  medicines)  are  more  pleasant  to  take,  and 
have  a  similar  action.  Castor-oil  in  small  doses  at 
bedtime  is  objectionable  onlv  on  account  of  its 
flavour.  Compound  colocynth  pills,  or  colocynth 
and  hyoscyamus  pills ;  compound  liquorice  powder 
( containing  senna  and  sulphur,  one  of  the  best  pre- 
parations) ;  Gregory's  powder  ( containing  rhubarb 
and  magnesia);  podopnyllin,  euonvmin,  and  other 
drugs  from  America,  are  all  useful  aperients,  and 
should  be  taken  at  bedtime.  Nux  vomica  is  a 
useful  addition  toother  aperients,  as  it  acts  specially 
upon  the  muscles  of  the  intestines,  increasing  their 
activity.  A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  regarding 
mercurial  preparations,  which  are  most  valuable  in 
certain  cases,  but  most  dangerous  if  used  habitually. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  calomel  and  gray  jiowder 
in  the  nursery,  where  they  are  very  popular  owing 
to  their  tastelessnesH.  cannot  too  strongly  be  con- 
demned. The  most  generally  useful  of  all  aperient* 
at  present  in  use  is  Caseara  Sagrada,  the  bark  of  a 
North  American  species  of  buckthorn  {JUtamnus 
Purshiann ).  The  liquid  extract  is  the  preparation 
in  most  general  use,  of  which  from  l.i  to  40  drops 
taken  daily,  either  in  one  dose  at  bedtime  or  still 
lietter  in  several  doses  after  meals,  is  generally 
sufficient.  It  increases  the  secretions,  but  especially 
the  muscular  power  of  the  intestine;  and  in  very 
many  cases  can  be  given  up  altogether  after  being 
used  for  a  few  weeks  (see  also  Aperients).  In 
some  cases  a  Clyster  (q.v.)  is  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  procuring  an  evacuation. 

Constitution  in  the  lower  aninuds  depends,  as  in 
man,  on  imperfect  secretion  from,  or  motion  of,  the 
intestinal  walls.    In  the  horse  it  is  usually  accom- 


panied bv  Colic  (q.v.),  and  when  long  continued 
leads  to  Enteritis  (q.v.).  The  appropriate  remedies 
are  soap  and  water  clysters  given  every  two  hours  ; 
smart  friction  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  with  three  drachms  of 
aloes  and  one  of  calomel  given  in  gruel,  and 
repeated  in  sixteen  hours,  if  no  effect  is  produced. 
(Jive,  liesides,  walking  exercise;  restrict  the  amount 
of  dry  solid  food,  but  allow  plenty  of  thin  gruel  or 
other  fluids,  which  may  be  rendered  more  laxative 
by  admixture  with  treacle  or  a  little  salt.  Similar 
treatment  is  called  for  in  dogs,  cats,  and  pigs. 

In  cattle  and  sheep,  digestion  principally  takes 
place  in  the  large  and  quadrisected  stomach  ;  the 
bowels,  accordingly,  are  little  liable  to  derangement; 
and  constipation,  when  occurring  in  these  animals, 
generally  depends  upon  impaction  of  dry  hard  food 
between  the  leaves  of  the  third  stomach,  fardel-bag, 
or  moniplies.  The  complaint  is  hence  called  fardel- 
bound.  It  result*  from  the  eating  of  tough  and 
indigestible  food,  such  as  ripe  vetches,  ryegrass,  or 
clover  ;  it  prevails  in  dry  seasons,  and  on  pastures 
where  the  herbage  is  coarse  and  the  water  scarce. 
It  occurs  amongst  cattle  eating  freely  of  hedge- 
cuttings  or  shoot*  of  trees,  hence  its  synonym 
wood-evil.  From  continuous  cramming  and  want 
of  exercise,  it  is  frequent  in  stall-feeding  animals ; 
whilst  from  the  drying  up  of  the  natural  secretions, 
it  accompanies  most  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. The  milder  cases  constitute  the  ordinary 
form  of  indigestion  in  ruminants,  are  accompanied 
by  what  the  cow-man  terms  lots  of  end,  and  usually 
yield  to  a  dose  of  sal  to  given  with  an  ounce  or  two 
of  ginger.  In  more  protracted  cases,  rumination  is 
suspended,  appetite  gone,  constipation  and  fever 
are  present.  There  is  a  grunt  noticeable,  especially 
when  the  animal  is  moved,  different  from  that 
accompanying  chest  complaint*,  by  its  occurrence 
at  the  commencement  of  expiration.  By  pressing 
the  closed  list  upwards  and  forwards  Iteneath  the 
short  ribs  on  the  right  side,  the  round,  hard,  dis- 
tended stomach  may  be  felt.  This  state  of  matters 
may  continue  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  the 
animal,  if  unrelieved,  becomes  nauseated,  and  sinks. 
Stujior  sometimes  precedes  death,  whilst  in  some 
seasons  and  localities  most  of  the  bad  cases  are 
accompanied  by  excitement  and  frenzy.  In  this, 
as  in  other  resi»ccto,  the  disease  closely  corresponds 
with  stomach -staggers  in  the  horse. 

(>ive  purgatives  in  large  doses,  combining  several 
together,  and  administering  them  with  stimulants 
in  plenty  of  Huid.  For  a  medium-sized  ox  or  cow,  use 
i  lb.  each  of  common  and  Epsom  salts,  ten  croton 
beans,  and  a  drachm  of  calomel,  with  three  ounces 
of  turpentine  ;  and  administer  this  in  half  a  gallon 
of  water.  If  no  effect  in  produced  in  twenty  hours, 
repeat  the  dose.  Withhold  all  solid  food ;  encourage 
the  animal  to  drink  gruel,  sloppy  mashes,  treacle 
and  water ;  and  give  exercise,  clysters,  and  occa- 
sional fomentations  to  the  belly. 

Constitution,  in  Politics,  signifies  a  system 
of  law  established  by  the  sovereign  power  of  a 
state  for  it*  own  guidance.  Its  main  objects  are 
to  fix  the  limito  and  define  the  relations  of  the 
legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  powers 
of  the  state,  lioth  amongst  themselves  and  with 
reference  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  regarded  as 
a  governed  body.  In  continental  countries,  Bince 
the  formation  of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or,  at  all  events,  since 
the  first  French  Revolution,  the  idea  of  a  constitu- 
tion has  been  generally  that  of  a  bodv  of  written 
public  law,  promulgated  at  once  by  tfie  sovereign 
power.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the  whole  body  of 
the  public  law,  consuetudinary  as  well  as  statutory, 
which  has  grown  up  during  the  course  of  ages,  and 
is  continually  lieing  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
general  will  as  interpreted  and  expressed  by  the 
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parliamentary  representatives  of  the  nation.  A 
constitutional  monarchy  is  one  in  which  the 
sovereign  is  restricted  in  his  powers  by  chamliers 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  the  '  granting 
of  a  constitution '  accordingly  means  the  trans- 
forming of  a  monarchy  more  or  less  nearly  absolute 
into  a  constitutional  state.  The  constitutions  of 
the  various  countries  will  lie  found  under  France, 
Germany,  &c.  ,  and  see  the  list  of  articles  appended 
to  Politics. 

Constitutions,  Apostolic.  See  Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

Consnbstantiation,  as  opposed  to  Transub- 
Btantiation  (q.v.),  is  the  Lutheran  doctrine  that 
in  the  eucharist  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are,  in  a  way  not  to  l)c  explained,  in,  with,  and 
under  the  unchanged  bread  and  wine.  See  Lord's 
Si  iter. 

Consuetudinary  or  Customary  Law  is  an 
unwritten  law  established  by  usage  and  derived  by 
immemorial  custom  from  remote  antiquity.  When 
universal,  it  is  called  common  law ;  when  par- 
ticular, it  is  called  custom  in  a  narrower  sense,  as 
the  custom  of  a  trade  or  of  a  district.  See  CUSTOM, 
Common  Law. 

Consul*  the  title  of  the  two  highest  ordinary 
magistrates  in  the  Roman  republic.  The  idea  of 
two  supreme  magistrates  or  joint- president*  of  the 
state  seems  to  nave  l>een  interwoven  with  the 
earliest  conceptions  of  political  organisation  in 
Home.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus 
were  chosen  joint  heads  of  the  state ;  but  the 
title  of  commies  seems  tirst  to  have  l*?en  introduced 
about  300  B.C.  At  first,  the  consuls  seem  to  have 
iiffered  from  the  kings  in  little  else  than  their 
limited  tenure  of  office,  and  the  power  which  their 
fellow  citizens  retained  of  calling  them  to  account 
at  its  termination.  They  never  assumed  the  golden 
crown,  but  their  dress  in  almost  every  other  respect 
was  regal.  They  made  peace  and  negotiated  foreign 
alliances,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  army, 
and  appointed  the  public  treasurers.  They  like- 
wise exercised  the  judicial  functions  of  royalty. 
Dates  were  always  determined  by  naming  the  con- 
suls of  the  year.  The  symbol  of  their  authority 
was  the  bundle  of  rods  (fusees),  with  the  axe  in 
the  centre,  which  was  carried  before  them  by 
twelve  lictors.  For  a  considerable  period  the  con- 
suls were  chosen  exclusively  from  the  populua  or 
patricians,  as  opposed  to  the  piths.  At  length, 
however,  two  plebeian  officers  called  trilmni  pubis 
were  appointed  as  a  sort  of  democratic  rivals  to  the 
aristocratic  consuls.  The  result  of  this  rivalry  was 
that  the  consulship  was  opened  to  plelieians,  the 
famous  Lex,  Licinm  (367  B.C.)  ordaining  that  one 
of  the  consuls  should  Itelong  to  that  order.  This 
law  was  more  stringently  re-enacted  in  342,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  customary  for  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  be  a  plebeian.  This  same  law  prohibited  any 
individual  from  holding  the  same  office  within  ten 
years,  but  the  cuactment  was  often  suspended. 
The  apimintment  of  C'cnsores  (443)  and  of  Pro-tore* 
(367)  relieved  the  consuls  of  many  of  their  judicial 
functions.  In  the  government  of  the  provinces,  the 
aid  of  the  former  consuls  was  called  in,  the  consnl 
thus  appointed  having  the  title  of  pro-consul.  In 
sudden  and  critical  emergencies,  the  consuls  were 
either  superseded  by  a  Dictator  (q.v.),  or  alntolute 
power  for  the  occasion  was  conferred  on  them  by 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  ran  in  the  famous 
formula  :  Videant  consults  ne  quid  resjtublira  detri- 
ment capiat--'  Let  the  consuls  look  to  it  that 
the  state  take  no  harm.'  The  consuls  were  in- 
augurated by  a  great  procession  to  the  Capitol 
and  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  shadow 
of  the  consulate  survived  the  downfall  of  liberty ; 


but  the  election  of  the  consuls  was  taken  from 
the  people  and  conferred  on  the  senate.  Then 
their  number  was  increased  ;  they  were  divided 
into  classes ;  till  at  last  the  office  liecame  a  mere 
honorary  appointment  conferred  by  the  emperor. 

The  title  of  consul  was  revived  in  the  French 
republic  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Hmmaire, 
and  lasted  till  the  coronation  of  Naiwleon  as 
emperor,  18th  May  1804. 

Consul,  Mercantile,  the  name  given  to  those 
officers  whom  the  state  maintains  in  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  protection  of  its  trade  and  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  it*  merchants,  and  to  whom  the 
further  duty  is  assigned  of  keeping  the  home 
government  informed  of  all  facts  bearing  on  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country.  The  practice 
of  appointing  such  officers  originated  among  the 
trading  communities  of  Italy  about  the  middle  of 
the  l'ith  century,  and  gradually  extended  itself ; 
and  in  the  16th  century  had  been  adopted  by  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  their 
commercial  duties,  others  of  a  more  strictly 
political  kind  were  frequently  confided  to  consuls 
in  places  in  which  there  was  no  ambassador  or 
political  agent.  In  almost  all  civilised  countries 
consuls  are  divided  into  consuls-general,  consuls, 
vice-consuls,  and  consular  agents.  The  consul's 
lirst  duty  on  his  arrival  is  to  exhibit  his  commis- 
sion to  the  authorities  of  the  country  to  which  ho 
is  accredited,  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  their 
sanction  to  his  np)H>intnient.  This  sanction  is 
communicated  to  him  in  a  document  called  an 
exaiuutur,  which  secures  to  him  the  enjoyment  of 
such  '  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  as 
have  Iwen  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  and  as  are 
usually  granted  to  consuls  in  the  country  in  which 
he  is  to  reside. ' 

The  general  duties  of  English  consuls  are  com 
municated  to  them  in  printed  instructions.  In 
these  the  consul  is  ordered  to  make  himself  con- 
versant with  the  laws  and  general  principles  which 
relate  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  foreign 
parts,  and  with  the  language  and  municipal  laws 
of  the  country  wherein  he  resides.  Further,  it  is 
his  duty  to  prefect  his  countrymen  in  the  lawful 
exercise  of  tneir  trade,  to  quiet  their  differences, 
to  ohtain  the  redress  of  injuries  done  them— fail- 
'  ing  which,  to  reinirt  the  mutter  to  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  capital  of  the  country — and 
to  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  an  annua]  return  of  the  trade  carried  on  at 
the  different  ports  within  his  consulate,  as  well  as 
a  quarterly  account  of  the  market  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  during  each  week  of  the  quarter, 
the  course  of  exchange,  Occ  The  consul  must 
atl'ord  relief  to  British  seamen  or  other  subjects 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
them  the  means  of  returning  to  England.  The 
commanders  of  British  war-snips  touching  on  the 
coast  are  entitled  to  call  on  him  for  intelligence, 
and  aid  in  procuring  supplies  of  water,  provisions, 
and  the  like  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  endeavour  to 
recover  all  wrecks  and  stores,  &c  of  queen's  ships, 
whether  found  at  sea  and  brought  into  the  port 
at  which  he  resides,  or  thrown  on  the  coast.  As 
regards  his  '  privileges  and  immunities,'  a  consul 
engaged  in  trade  is  amenable  to  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited,  but 
a  consul  sent  out  from  this  country,  and  not 
engaging  in  trade,  has  always  been  exempted  from 
the  taxes  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides. 
A  consul  can  perform  all  the  acts  of  a  notary- 

Imblic,  all  tjeeus  executed  by  him  being  acknow- 
edged  as  valid  by  our  courts  of  law.  The  fiction 
is,  that  the  consulate  is  the  territory  of  the  country 
from  which  the  consul  is  sent,  and,  consequently, 
that  deeds  and  acts  done  within  it,  or  under  the 
consul's  seal,  are  done  in  England.    Hence  the 
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marriage  of  British  subject*  recorded  in  the  Iwoks 
of  a  British  consul  is  a  valid  ceremony. 

Consuls  in  various  foreign  countries  have  sjieeial 
powers  regulated  by  what  arc  called  'capitulations.' 
They  act  as  judges  in  consular  court*  to  whose 
jurisdiction  all  subjects  of  their  nation  are  amen- 
able, to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  tribunal*.  Such 
privileges  are  enjoyed  by  English  consuls  in  Turkey 
and  the  Levant,  Morocco  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
China,  Corea,  Muscat,  Siam,  ami  the  Western 
Pacific.  In  Egypt  there  are  mixed  international 
courts  as  well  as  consular  courts.  In  Japan  the 
capitulations  were  abolished  in  1895,  and  in  Mada- 
gascar when  the  island  became  French. 

The  first  care  of  every  Levantine  trader  is  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  some  foreign  power,  so 
that  he  may  set  at  defiance  the  local  court*,  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  local  executive  authority.  To 
ohtain  letters  of  nationalisation  as  a  British  sub- 
ject is  rightly  made  somewhat  difficult;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  most  other  European  nations. 
The  capitulations  are  especially  injurious  in  Egypt, 
where  the  native  authorities  and  their  English 
advisers  are  constantly  thwarted  in  their  endeav- 
ours to  promote  order  and  good  government  by 
the  ill-denned  and  of  the 

foreign  consuls. 

Of  late  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish a  body  of  trained  men  from  among  whom  the 
consular  service  in  the  Levant,  as  well  as  in  China 
and  Japau,  could  be  recruited,  and  student  intcr- 
pretersnips  have  l>een  founded.  The  student  inter- 
preters are  selected  by  conqietitive  examination 
in  England,  and  are  sent  to  Constantinople  or  to 
the  far  East,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a  salary 
of  £200  a  year.  Their  advancement  'depends 
entirely  on  the  ability  which  they  may  show  after 
their  arrival  at  their  destination,  and  on  their 
general  steadiness  and  good  conduct.' 

Consuls  who  are  permitted  to  trade  are  not 
required  to  pass  any  examination,  but  members 
of  what  may  be  called  the  regular  service  are 
supposed  to  do  so.  The  limit  of  age  for  appoint- 
ments is  twenty-five  to  fifty. 

In  the  United  States,  literary  and  scientific  men 
are  frequently  appointed  to  important  consulship 
abroad,  Hawthorne  and  Bret  Harte  having,  for 
example,  been  consuls  in  Britain.  In  the  British 
service  the  names  of  Charles  Lever,  Mr  Stigand, 
(iifford  Palgrave,  and  Sir  Richard  Burton  are 
modern  examples  of  such  appointments. 

The  salary  of  British  consuls  varies  from  £2500 
(chief -justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  China  and 
Japan),  to  the  nominal  salary  of  many  vice-consuls. 
Among  the  more  important  posts  are  the  consul- 
general  at  Shanghai,  £1000;  consul-general  at  New 
York,  £2000;  consul  at  Boston,  £1200;  New  Orleans, 
£1100;  Zanzibar,  £2150;  Honolulu,  £1100;  Sofia, 
£1200;  Beyrout,  £1250;  Manila,  £1100;  Old 
Calabar,  £1200;  the  consul-general  and  judge  at 
Constantinople,  £1600.  The  Linked  States  consuls 
at  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  and  Rio  Janeiro  have 
each,  apart  from  fees,  a  salary  of  $5000  ;  the  cousul 
at  Havana  receives  $0000. 

Consumption,  in  Political  Economy,  is  that 
department  of  the  subject  which  treats  of  the  use 
of  wealth.  It  is  the  converse  of  production,  which 
refers  to  the  making  or  creating  of  wealth.  As 
production  is  the  first  stage  in  economics,  con- 
sumption is  the  last.  Consumption  is  the  chief  end 
of  industry,  for  everything  tnat  is  produced  and 
exchanged  is  intended  in  some  way  to  be  con- 
sumed. Consumption  is  usually  divided  into  two 
heads — reproductive  and  non-reproductive.  Wealth 
consumed  in  reproduction  is  simply  Capital  (q.v.|. 
Wealth  consumed  as  capita),  while  it  is  the  final 
stage  in  one  process  of  industry,  becomes  an  item  in  j 
a  further  process  of  industry.    A  shopkeeper  who,  ' 


having  made  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  business, 
afterwards  uses  it  in  farming,  proposes  thereby  to 
applv  his  money  to  a  new  kind  of  reproductive 
employment.  Industry  is  to  a  large  degree  simply 
a  continuation  of  this  process.    Wealth  which  is 

? >roduced  to-day  will  to-morrow  be  consumed  in 
rcsh  production. 

But  consumption  is  pernaps  more  properly  re- 
garded as  non-rcproduct:ve,  as  that  use  of  wealth 
which  has  no  frenh  production  in  view,  or  is  simply 
applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs.  The 
wants  of  men,  as  well  as  the  means  of  satisfying 
them,  have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods  of  his- 
tory, and  do  still  greatly  vary  in  different  countries 
and  different  states  of  society.  As  regards  wealth 
applied  to  consumption,  we  may  recognise  three 
stages  :  ( 1 )  Necessaries  ;  (2)  comforts ;  (3)  luxuries. 
The  commodities  which  were  once  a  luxury  are 
now  in  civilised  countries  merely  a  comfort  or  even 
a  necessity.  In  the  middle  ages  a  linen  shirt  was 
a  luxury  even  at  royal  courts.  In  fact,  nothing 
|>erhaps  so  marks  the  development  of  comfort  as 
the  general  use  of  underclothing,  whether  woollen, 
cotton,  or  linen.  In  the  economics  of  all  ages  the 
question  of  luxury  has  claimed  great  attention. 
The  extravagance  of  the  wealthy  was  both  in 
ancient  and  medieval  times  considered  so  dangerous 
to  society,  that  Sumptuary  Laws  (q. v.)  were  passed 
to  repress  it,  often  without  the  desired  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  luxury,  extravagance,  and  even 
prodigality  of  the  rich  have  l>een  justified  on  the 
ground  that  such  expenditure  was  necessary  to 
provide  labour  for  the  industrial  classes ;  but  this 
notion  is  exploded  among  competent  economist*. 
It  should  l»e  clearly  understood  that  consumption 
should  be  both  rational  and  moral,  and  that  the 
just  and  rational  needs  of  men  have  the  first 
claim  on  society. 

As  all  wealth  is  produced  in  order  to  be  con- 
sumed,  and  as  there  can  lie  no  consumption  with- 
out production,  it  will  lie  obvious  how  the  great  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  consumption  are  correlated 
to  each  other.  If  there  lie  insufficient  production, 
consumption  is  checked  and  suffering  ensues  through 
human  wants  not  IsMng  satisfied.  On  the  other 
hand,  over-production  frequently  tends  to  bring 
about  commercial  crises.  When  the  effective  con- 
sumption is  unable  to  al>sorb  the  mass  of  com- 
modities, the  market  Incomes  overstocked  and  the 
industrial  process  is  deranged. 

Consumption,  Decline  (in  medical  language, 
Phthisis,  Tuberculosis),  is  a  condition  well  recog- 
nised by  the  laity  as  by  the  physician.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  name  includes  a  group  of  affections, 
but  it  is  generally  used  to  indicate  pulmonary  con- 
sumption (phthisis pulmonale) — i.e.  a  more  or  less 
rapidly  advancing  process  of  lung  destruction,  asso- 
ciated with  progressive  emaciation  and  other  char- 
acteristic signs  and  symptoms.  This  is  a  disease 
of  grave  importance,  from  its  frequency  and  fatal 
tendency.  It  has  been  estimated  that  consumption 
is  responsible  for  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total 
mortality  of  Europe.  Consumption  appears  to 
have  committed  its  ravages  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  its  distribution  is  probably  universal, 
though  far  from  equal.  Thus,  statistics  show 
consumption  to  lie  less  common  in  the  Hebrides 
and  Shetland  Islands  than  on  the  mainland  of 
Scotland,  while  the  unanimous  verdict  of  Ice- 
landic physicians  has  been  that  consumption 
occurs  relatively  seldom  in  their  island.  It  is  not 
easy  to  propose  any  fixed  rule  regarding  its  distri- 
bution. Latitude  as  such  seems  of  less  importance 
than  might  be  expected.  The  mean  level  of  tem- 
perature has  little  connection  with  ita  occurrence, 
though  apparently,  in  tropical  countries,  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  more  rapid.  The  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  certain 
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districts  and  countries  is  to  be  found  rather  in 
the  minima]  amount  of  moisture  present.  Wet- 
ness of  the  soil  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  was  shown  by  the  researches  of 
Bowditch  in  America,  Buchanan  in  England,  ami 
Milroy  in  Scotland.  Their  united  testimony  was 
that  the  numlier  of  cases  of  consumption  varied 
directly  with  the  degree  of  dampness  of  the  soil. 
Elevation  also  exercises  an  important  influence ; 
and,  other  things  l>eing  equal,  the  more  elevated 
the  district,  the  less  favourable  will  it  lie  to  the 
occurrence  of  consumption.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  combined  purity 
and  rarity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Though  consumption  was  early  recognised  as  a 
definite  disease,  and  its  clinical  course  fairly  well 
studied,  much  obscurity  has  rested  over  the  ques- 
tion of  its  causation.  AUiut  no  ilisease  has  opinion 
so  persistently  fluctuated.  Definition  was  first 
rigidly  attempted  by  Bayle  and  Laennec,  who  held 
that  consumption  was  essentially  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  lung  of  little  granular  masses  of  varying 
size  and  character,  which  were  named  Tubercle 
(q.v.).  On  the  other  hand,  Andral,  Virchow,  and 
Niemeyer  maintained  that  only  a  limited  numlier 
of  cases  were  to  be  so  explained,  and  that  con- 
sumption was  most  frequently  induced  by  a  process 
of  climin  inflammation  of  the  lung.  This  view 
gave  scientific  basis  to  the  popular  belief  in  the 
effects  of  neglected  cold.  Medical  opinion  was 
divided  between  those  main  lines  until  1882,  when 
Koch  announced  the  fact  that  he  had  discovered 
an  organism,  which  he  believed  to  be  present  in  all 
cases  of  consumption  proper.  This  organism— the 
Bacillus  tuberculosis— is  a  minute  rod-like  struc- 
ture, capable  of  cultivation  outside  the  human 
liody,  and  easy  of  demonstration  in  the  expectora- 
tion of  consumptive  patients  (see  Bacteria ). 
Clinical  and  experimental  evidence  has  since  corro- 
borated the  truth  of  Koch's  assertions,  and  the 
bacillar  origin  of  consumption  has  been  pretty 
generally  accepted,  so  that  the  older  teaching  has 
been  subjected  to  much  modification.  Although 
this  is  so,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  remains 
as  to  the  relation  of  other  factors  to  the  bacillus. 

are  even  yet  inclined  to  think  that 
i  of  consumption  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained  apart  from  the  bacillus.  This  view  is 
very  questionable. 

As  regards  the  lung  itself,  the  resultant  condition 
is  more  or  less  uniform,  varying  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  process  is  one 
of  gradual  disintegration,  in  which  two  phases  may 
be  recognised  :  ( 1 )  Consolidation,  when  the  affected 
lung  focls  relatively  solid,  ami  the  normal  vesicular 
structure  can  be  but  imperfectly  distinguished  ; 
<2)  excavation,  when  the  consolidated  mass  in 
part  breaks  down,  leaving  irregular  spaces,  varying 
in  size,  presenting  an  uneven,  secreting  surface. 
The  cavities  ( vomica? )  tend  to  lie  largest  towards 
the  upper  jiart  of  the  lung.  Associated  with  these 
changes  in  the  lungs,  grave  disturbance  appears  in 
other  organs,  notably  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  liver,  and  the  kidneys. 

While  accepting  the  bacillar  origin  of  consump- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  predisposing 
influence  exerted  by  certain  conditions.  The  list 
of  such  factors  is  a  large  one.  Pre  eminent  among 
them  is  Heredity  (q.v.).  Undoubtedly  there  exists 
in  many  families  a  tendency  to  weakness— i.e.  a 
less  power  of  resistance —of  the  respiratory  organs. 
This  may  be  transmitted  through  several  genera- 
tions. This  want  of  vital  balance  in  the  respiratory 
apparatus  is  manifested  by  recurring  'colds,'  with- 
out apparently  sufficient  cause.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  realise  how  the  bacilli  take  root,  and  flourish 
more  readily  under  bucIi  conditions.  It  is  a  Dia- 
thesis (q.v.)  or  disposition  which  is  inherited, 


rather  than  the  disease.  (Jreater  difficulty  is  ex- 
|ierieuced  when  the  question  of  actual  transmission 
of  the  disease  is  considered.  Though  certain  facts, 
indeed,  point  to  the  conclusion,  it  cannot  lie  said 
that  a  congenital  infection  of  child  bv  mother  has 
yet  been  demonstrated  in  man.  The  so-called 
scrofulous  diathesis,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  a  low  form  of  glandular  inflammation  and 
degeneration,  has  been  cited  in  favour  of  this  view. 
The  inter  dependence  of  scrofula  and  consumption 
cannot  lie  denied.  Sex  seems  to  have  little  bearing 
in  reference  to  consumption.  Similarly  of  little 
value  is  the  popular  belief  that  the  disease  is  more 
frequent  in  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages. It  is,  however,  to  l»e  borne  in  mind  that  such 
unions  necessarily  double  the  chance  of  a  particular 
family  taint  being  reproduced.  Age  is  a  factor  of 
greater  moment.  It  may  be  said  that  consumption 
makes  its  appearance  most  frequently  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty.  It  frequently  attacks 
persons  beyond  thirty,  but  in  very  young  children 
it  is  not  common.  A  most  important  part  in  the 
causation  of  consumption  is  undoubtedly  played  by 
i m proper  sanitary  conditions.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  much  greater  prevalence  of  consumption  in 
towns  and  other  crowded  centres.  The  statistics 
of  mortality  in  England  illustrate  this.  In  the 
counties  whose  industry  is  chiefly  agricultural,  the 
death-rate  from  consumption  is  comparatively  low, 
while  in  Lancashire  and  other  more  largely  manu- 
facturing counties  the  rate  is  high.  Badly  built, 
overcrowded  dwellings  and  workshops,  with  in- 
sufficient ventilation  and  damp,  afford  the  most 
suitable  conditions  for  the  development  of  consump- 
tion. All  physicians  arc  agreed  that  '  perhaps  no 
cause  exerts  such  a  decided  influence  on  the  pro- 
duction of  consumption  as  the  privation  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise.'  No  better  illustration  of  this 
can  be  cited  than  the  excessive  mortality  from 
consumption  which  was  at  one  time  recorded  in 
British  and  foreign  prisons.  Thus  at  Millliank 
Penitentiary,  during  the  seventeen  years  from  1825 
to  1842,  the  annual  mortality  from  consumption 
was  reckoned  at  13  per  1000.  The  vicious  influence 
of  these  factors  is,  of  course,  increased  enormously 
when,  in  addition,  poverty  and  want  are  present. 
It  must  be  admitted,  too!  that  sedentary  occupa- 
tions generally  predispose  to  consumption.  Thus 
tailors,  seamstresses,  and  similar  workers  are 
especially  prone  to  the  disease.  More  especially 
is  this  true  of  occupations  whose  performance 
necessitates  the  inhalation  of  dust  particles — e.g. 
stone-masonry,  knife -grinding,  metal-polishing, 
wood-carving,  &c.  Hie  dust  particles  act  as 
irritants  of  the  fine  structures  which  line  the  air 
passages  and  vesicles,  inducing  chronic  changes, 
which,  in  turn,  are  liable  to  lead  to  consumption. 

The  bacillar  doctrine  has  given  fresh  impetus  and 
scope  to  the  important  inquiry  as  to  the  contagious- 
ness of  consumption.  Op  this  subject  the  evidence 
is  conflicting.  The  large  experience  of  consump- 
tion hospital  physicians,  such  as  that  of  the  Drs 
Williams  at  Brompton  Hospital,  point*  decidedly 
towards  the  negative  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  statements  of  most  careful  oliservers,  who  have 
again  and  again  recorded  cases  of  infection,  are 
strong  in  the  opposite  direction.  An  unprejudiced 
review  of  the  facts  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that,  although  consumption  is  a  communicable 
disease,  it  is  so  within  certain  limits— i.e. 
the  contact  and  intercourse  which,  apart  from 
other  causes,  expose  to  risk,  must  be  of  an  ex- 
tremely close  nature.  Probably  the  expectoration 
of  phthisical  patients  affords  the  best  means  of 
transmission. 

There  remains  the  interesting  question,  whence 
do  the  bacilli  make  their  appearance?  This  is  a 
difficult  problem.    The  fact  that  the  organs  of 
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respiration  are  more  especially  affected,  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hacilli  are  present 
in  the  air.  But  their  presence  there  is  not  easily 
proved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expectoration  of 
consumptive  patient*  is  found  to  he  loaded  with 
the  organism.  It  has  further  been  demonstrated 
that  the  liocillus  occurs  ahundantly  in  the  milk  of 
cows  suffering  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  udder ; 
and  meat  obtained  from  the  carcasses  of  tubercular 
animals,  particularly  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  glands, 
cannot  Iks  regarded  without  suspicion.  The  preval- 
ence of  abdominal  consumption  in  young  children 
has  been  attributed  to  the  ingestion  of  the  bacilli 
by  means  of  milk.  It  has  further  been  shown  that 
tubercular  disease  may  be  induced  through  an  open 
won  ml,  to  which  the  bacilli  have  obtained  access. 

The  symptoms  of  consumption  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  in  the  present  article.  As  seen  in 
advanced  cases,  they  are  pretty  generally  appreci- 
ated by  the  non-professional  eye ;  but  at  first  they 
are  treacherous  and  frequently  remain  undetected. 
The  early  symptoms  vary  much.  There  mav  be 
nothing  hut  a  gradual  bias  of  strength,  it  may  be  of 
flesh  ;  there  may  lie  a  slight  discharge  of  blood  from 
the  throat  or  chest  ;  there  may  be  a  more  or  less 
persistent,  tickling  cough  ;  there  may  be  breathless- 
ness,  with  or  without  pain  in  the  "chest ;  or  there 
may  lie  little  save  an  increased  tendency  to  take 
cold  easily,  with  but  tardy  |iower  of  throwing  it  off. 
Or  again,  the  slow  beginnings  may  lie  expressed  by 
a  gradually  progressing  pallor,  and,  in  tue  female, 
bv  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. Anv  of  those  conditions,  especially  when 
they  show  themselves  in  the  adolescent  or  young 
adult,  are  to  lie  viewed  with  suspicion,  and 
regarded  as  a  sure  indication  that  medical  help  is 
necessary.  The  more  experience  physicians  have  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  the  stronger  liecomes 
the  conviction  that  many  lives  might  lie  saved,  if 
only  an  op]>ortunity  were"  afforded  of  arresting  the 
disease  at  an  early  stage.  It  is  peculiarly  at 
this  point  that  the  greatest  skill  and  prudence  are 
required  from  the  physician.  The  appreciation  of 
the  signs  which  indicate  the  presence  of  consump- 
tion, both  at  this  early  stage  and  later,  must  be 
left  in  his  hands,  and  cannot,  of  course,  lie  treated 
of  here.  The  later  symptoms  of  consumption  are 
better  defined,  and  are,  unhappily,  too  well  known. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  cough,  ex|iectoration 
of  a  more  or  less  thick,  opaque  sulmtance,  of  vary- 
ing colour,  from  whitish-gray  to  green,  sometimes 
of  blood,  shortness  of  breath,  pain  in  the  chest, 
gradually  advancing  emaciation  and  loss  of  weight 
and  strength,  profuse  sweating,  especially  in  sleep, 
feverishness,  diarrhoea.  As  tlie  uiseaso  advances 
further,  there  frequently  occur  swelling  of  the  feet 
and  sores  aliout  the  mouth.  Accompanying  these 
symptoms,  grave  changes  occur  within  the  lungs. 
These  are  appreciated  with  ease  by  the  trained 
observer.  It  should  be  added  that  all  the  above- 
mentioned  svmptoms  musl  not  lie  looked  for  in 
every  case  of  consumption.  The  tvpe  varies  end- 
lessly, and  some  cases  run  towards  a  fatal  issue 
with  relatively  few  signs  or  symptoms,  while 
anatomically  tiie  disease  is  the  same. 

The  duration  of  consumption  varies  greatly.  In 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  destructive  process 
is  very  rapid,  and,  if  unchecked,  may  lead  to  death 
within  a  few  weeks.  To  this  varietv  the  name 
( ialloping  Consumption  has  lieen  applied.  The  great 
majority  of  cases  are  extremely  chronic,  and  the 
disease  seems  from  time  to  time  to  become  station- 
ary. Consumption  may  terminate  fatally  only 
after  many  years. 

As  to  tfie  curability  of  consumption  opinion 
has  differed  much.  For  long— and,  unfortunately, 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  present  day— con- 
tfumption  was  regarded  as  incurable,  and  treatment 


adopted  in  the  direction  of  palliation.  More 
recently,  however,  the  view  of  its  curability,  main- 
tained both  by  Laennec  and  Nieineyer,  leaders  of 
opposite  schools  of  pathology,  has  received  fresh 
lite  through  Koch's  discovery.  During  the  last  few 
years  manv  cases  of  recovery  have  been  recorded. 

se  who  have  re|K>rted  such  have  sometimes 
been  affected  with  that  peculiar  hojiefuluesB  -sp€i 
p/ithmcu — which  is  a  frequent  attribute  of  the 
consumptive  patient,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  more 
pleasing  indication  than  the  apathy  which  was 
formerly  too  often  displayed  in  respect  of  such 
patients,  as  evidently  appointed  to  die.    There  is, 
moreover,  reason  to  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
greater  jmssibilitie*.     Never  was   attention  so 
keenly  directed  to  this  once  neglected  problem.  In 
|  illustration  of  this  may  be  cited  the  institution  at 
I  Paris  in  1888  of  an  International  Congress,  which 
is  to  meet  once  in  two  years  for  the  consideration 
and  elucidation  of  all  questions  relating  to  con- 
sumption,  with  a  view   to  its  prevention  and 
treatment.    Meanwhile,  it  mav  be  affirmed  that 
I  consumption,  if  suitably  treated  in  the  early  stage, 
l  is  curable ;  that  occasionally  more  advanced  cases 
'  are  cured,  and  that  for  all  coses  much  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  prolonging  life  ami  relieving  suffering. 
The  popular  mind  must  be  disabused  of  the  idea  of 
the  hopelessness  of  consumption. 
The  treatment  of  consumption  is  one  of  the  most 
\  complicated  problems  which  the  physician  has  to 
face.    In  its  wide  sense,  it  involves  a  consideration 
I  of  some  of  the  largest  questions  relating  to  social 
i  and  individual  hygiene.    From  the  prophylactic 
point  of  view,  it  includes  the  study  of  all  ]>oint» 
,  ttearing  on  the  causation  of  consumption.  Only 
■  thus  can  the  attempt  lie  made  to  cone  effectively 
'  with  the  evil  on  the  large  scale,    A  knowledge  of 
1  the  dependence  of  consumption  on  overcrowding, 
vitiated  air,  improper  ventilation,  and  other  insani- 
tary conditions,  ought  to  lead  the  responsible 
authorities  to  adopt  and  enforce  such  regulations 
as  will  remedy  the  evil.   Within  recent  years  much 
has  doubtless  lieen  effected  in  this  direction.  The 
legislature  has  taken  in  hand  several  departments 
i  of  this  work ;  and  employers,  in  many  instances, 
j  have  shown  a  proper  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  employees.    But  more  remains  to  lie  done. 
I  There  is  need  of  increased  popular  instruction, 
so  that  working-people  and  others  may  them- 
'  selvew  appreciate  tlie  dangers  which  they  run  by 
neglect  of  simple  precautions.     Further,  having 
regard  to  the  communicahility  of  consumption  from 
the  lower  animals  to  man,  means  should  i»e  devised 
whereby  the  milk  from  tulicrcular  cows  may  be 
excluded  from  the  market,  and  the  flesh  of  tuber- 
I  cular  animals  condemned.    These  previsions  have 
|  lieen  emltodied  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
Paris  congress  ( 1888),  that  tulierculosls  in  animals 
should  tie  included  in  the  list  of  contagions  diseases, 
the  animals  seized  and  destroyed,  and  dairies  ana 
milk  houses  l»e  subjected  to  strict  scrutiny  by 
competent  officers.    The  danger  of  phthisical  ex- 
pectoration as  a  means  of  transmission  has  been 
already  alluded  to.    It  is  therefore  advisable  that 
this,  whenever  possible,  be  destroyed  by  burning, 
or  rendered  innocuous  by  scalding  or  other  satis- 
factory method. 

In  respect  of  the  treatment  of  individuals,  much 
may  lie  expected  from  prevention.  Though  lacume 
1  exist  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the 
:  tuls»rcle  bacillus — more  especially  as  regards  its 
access  to,  and  development  in,  the  human  body — 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  general 
depreciation  of  the  Bvstem  is  a  favouring  factor  of 
much  importance,  ftence  all  measures  are  to  be 
adopted  which  will  place  the  body  under  as  good 
conditions  as  possible,  more  especially  when  there 
is  suspicion  of  a  family  tendency  towards  consump- 
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tion.  Open-air  exercise,  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, light  gymnastics,  friction  of  tlie  ttkin,  and 
bathing,  unless"  contra- indicated,  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Sufficient  sleep,  abundant  and  regular 
meals  of  simple  nourishing  food,  and  warm  light 
clothing  are  essential.  Exposure  to  chills  or  damp 
must  be  strictly  avoided,  and  the  utmost  care  taken 
that  no  4  cold  be  allowed  to  persist.  If  a  cough 
continue,  or  any  other  symptom  of  consumption 
show  itself,  medical  advice  should  be  obtained  at 
once. 

When  consumption  is  distinctly  present,  there 
are  two  lines  open  to  the  physician— the  defensive 
and  the  itfensivt — and  rational  treatment  should 
combine  these.  In  carrying  out  the  former,  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  improve  the  general 
condition,  so  that  effective  resistance  may  be 
offered  to  the  invasion  of  the  bacillus.  Fur  this 
purpose  all  means  of  fattening  the  Itody  should  lie 
adopted  ;  and  of  these,  par  excellence,  cod-liver  oil, 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  specilic 
for  consumption.  As  I)r  C.  J.  B.  Williams  says  : 
'The  beneficial  operation  of  cod-liver  oil  extends  to 
every  function  and  structure  of  the  body.'  Fatty 
foods,  butter,  cheese,  cream,  milk,  koumiss,  glycer- 
ine, &c  are  similarly  of  service.  Care  must  bo 
taken  to  maintain  the  appetite.  The  moderate  use 
of  alcoliol,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  advisable. 
Attention  should  lie  bestowed  on  the  carrying  out 
of  those  general  hygienic  rules  which  have  l>ecn 
indicated.  The  chest  should  be  gently  expanded 
by  such  means  as  reading,  singing,  and  regulated 
open-air  exercise.  Disadvantageous  climatic  and 
atmospheric  conditions  are  to  be  removed,  where 
possible.  This  is  specially  of  importance  in  our 
moisture- laden  climate.  Often  a  change  of  resi- 
dence from  seaside  or  city  to  the  highlands  proven 
beneficial,  or,  where  the"  disease  is  pronounced, 
removal  from  the  northern  to  a  more  temperate  zone. 
Where  comparatively  short  journeys  can  alone  be 
contemplated,  Bournemouth,  Hastings,  Ventnor, 
Torquay,  Penzance,  and  other  places  on  the 
southern  shores  of  England  may  tie  thought  of. 
Where  longer  ones  are  possible,  the  variety  is 
immense,  from  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
stations  to  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  many  cases  a  sea  voyage  is  best :  but  this 
is  contra-indicated  under  certain  conditions,  and 
should  never  be  undertaken  without  medical 
advice.  In  connection  with  all  these  plans,  wise 
consideration  will  lie  given  to  the  fact  that  appar- 
ent advantages  are  unfortunately  counterbalanced 
bv  disadvantage*  which  are  less  easily  gauged. 
While  much  benefit  is  to  lie  expected  in  suit- 
able cases,  it  is  unnecessarily  cruel  to  send  a 
patient  to  die  away  from  home.  The  o/fenxire 
method  of  treatment  rests  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  opposition  offered  by  certain  drugs  to  the 
life  and  development  of  the  bacillus.  The  first 
vague  feeling  after  such  a  system  found  expres- 
sion in  the  various  respirators,  whose  efficacy 
lias  from  time  to  time  been  vaunted.  There  are, 
however,  grave  objections  to  the  use  of  these. 
Firstly,  such  instruments  of  necessity  render  the 
movements  of  respiration  less  easy  :  and  secondly, 
it  is  questionable  whether,  in  the  diseased  state  of 
the  lungs,  much  of  the  antiseptic  influence  reaches 
the  diseased  portion.  More  recently  an  attempt 
lias  lieen  made  to  introduce  into  the  body  certain 
drugs,  which  experiment  indicated  as  antagonistic 
to  the  life  of  the  bacillus.  These  have  been  admin- 
istered by  the  mouth,  by  the  rectum,  subcutane- 
ously,  and  by  injection  into  the  air  passages 
directly.  Thus  creosote,  iodoform,  terebene, 
sulphurous  acid,  menthol,  and  other  drugs,  have 
been  exhibited.  The  method  is  still  on  trial. 
Most  encouraging  reports  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time,  out  it  cannot  be  said  that 


certainty  of  result  lias  yet  been  attained.  For  the 
relief  of*  Buffering  and  'the  palliation  of  distressing 
symptoms,  an  endless  number  of  remedies  might  be 
named.  No  disease  taxes  more  fully  the  patience 
and  resource  of  the  physician,  and,  aj>art  from  the 
general  lines  indicated,  each  case  must  Ijc  regarded 
individually. 

Consumption  in  the  Lower  Animals. — The  con- 
sumption of  the  lower  animals  has  been  proved  to 
be  essentially  the  same  disease  as  that  occurring  in 
man.  Its  immediate  dependence  on  the  tubercle 
ltacillus  has  been  established.  It  affects  the  Umne 
species  more  especially.  It  is  comparatively  rare  in 
t  he  sheep,  and  very  rare  in  the  horse  and  dog.  Tigs, 
rabbits,  and  poultry  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  The  same  class  of  causes  apjiears  to  give 
rise  to  it.  lt«  extreme  frequency  in  cows  is  probably 
referable  to  the  more  or  less  confined  life  which 
these  animals  lead  in  comparison  with  the  horse 
and  dog.  The  udders  of  the  tubercular  cows 
frequently  exhibit  signs  of  the  disease,  and  in  those 
cases  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  milk.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
bacillus  is  found  in  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals  a|wirt  from  such  local  disease.    But  the 

Itrobable  communicability  of  the  disease  from  the 
ower  animals  to  man  'makes  it  desirable  that 
consumption  should  be  included  among  the  con- 
tagious diseases,  so  that  tubercular  cattle  may  lie 
destroyed.  The  symptoms  presented  bv  tuber- 
cular  animals  are  in  the  main  similar  to  tfiose  seen 
in  man,  and  in  the  later  stages  are  recognised 
without  much  difficulty.  At  first,  however,  con- 
sumption is  les«  easily  distinguishable— a  fact 
which  renders  legislation  on  the  subject  extremely 
difficult. 

Contagion*  the  communication  of  a  disease 
from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  either  by  direct  con- 
tact of  a  part  affected  with  the  disease,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  excretions  and  exhalations  of 
the  body.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  of  all 
methods  by  which  disease  is  communicated,  but 
more  generally  of  those  in  which  direct  contact  has 
taken  place  between  the  healthy  body  and  the 
diseased  one,  or  some  object  which  has  touched  it ; 
more  subtle  means  of  transference,  especially 
through  the  air,  being  termed  'infection.'  This 
distinction,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
fundamental  one,  is  practically  convenient ;  for 
some  diseases  (e.g.  syphilis,  ringworm) are  always, 
or  all  but  always,  propagated  by  contact  ;  others 
(e.g.  measles,  influenza)  much  more  often  through 
the  air  ;  while  in  some  (e.g.  anthrax )  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  the  disease  are  much  modified  by  the 
method  of  communication.  See  Infection,  and 
Germ  Theory  of  Disease,  in  Vol.  V.  p.  168. 

Contagious  Disease*  Arts  were  passed 
in  1865,  1867,  and  1868  for  the  seaport  and 
military  towns,  Aldcndiot,  Canterbury,  Chatham, 
Colchester,  Dover,  (Jravesend,  Maidstone,  Ply- 
mouth and  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  Sheerness, 
Shorncliffe,  Southampton,  Winchester,  Windsor, 
and  Woolwich  ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  Curragh,  Cork, 
ami  Queenstown.  To  a  certain  extent  they  also 
applied  in  other  towns,  and  similar  acts  were 
largely  adopted  in  the  British  colonies.  The  main 
features  of  this  legislation  were  ( 1 )  the  registration 
and  iKjlice  supervision  of  prostitutes;  (2)  the 
periodical  examination  of  these  women,  which  might 
lie  compelled  ;  (3)  their  detention  in  hospital  when 
necessary.  The  acts  were  from  the  first  strongly 
opposed  as  contrary  to  constitutional  freedom  and 
public  morality,  as  giving  undesirable  safety  to 
vicious  practices,  as  dangerous  to  virtuous  women, 
as  treating  unequally  the  two  sexes,  and  as  en- 
couraging clandestine  prostitution.  Their  opera- 
tion was  inquired  into  by  a  Royal  Commission 
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in  1870,  which  was  generally  favourable  to  their 
retention ;  and  bv  a  Select  Committee  in  1882,  which 
re|Htrte<l  that  the  acta  hail  diminished  venereal 
dUeaae,  and  had  increased  the  erticiency  of  the 
army.  The  army  return*,  however,  leave  this  fact 
in  noiiio  douht :"  ami  while  medical  and  sanitary 
principles  sup|H>rt  the  acts,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
clergy  and  the  police  in  the  garrison  towns  credited 
them  with  giM>d  reunite,  they  were  condemned  by 
a  wave  of  strong  public  fin-liny  in  1SK3,  and  have 
since  lieen  repealed.  Tint*  repeal,  however,  ha* 
not  yet  been  adopted  in  the  colonic*. 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts. 

This  legislation  was  begun  in  1 809,  but  now  stands 
on  acts  jiassed  in  1878,  1884.  and  1886.  These 
act-s,  and  the  orders  issued  under  them  by  the 
Privy-council,  constitute  a  most  important  code 
of  administrative  regulation*  for  the  protection  of 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  all  other  ruminating 
animal*,  and  also  swine,  against  cattle-plague  (or 
rinderpest ),  contagious  pleuro -pneumonia,  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  sheep-pox,  sheep-scab,  glanders, 
farcy,  swine  fever,  and  anthrax.  The  Privy  - 
council  have  also  issued  an  order  relating  to 
rabies  in  dogs.  Since  1888  the  act*  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  county  councils  in  counties, 
town  councils  in  Ixiroughs*  over  10,000,  and  by  the 
police  authorities  in  smaller  towns  in  England  ; 
and  in  Scotland  by  certain  mixed  boards  for  the 
counties,  and  by  the  town  councils  in  parlia- 
mentary burghs. "  The  method  of  working  >s  that 
on  the  report  of  a  local  veterinary  inspector,  the 
Privy  council  declare  a  place  to  be  infected,  and 
direct  all  animals  suHenng  from  cnttle-plaguo  to 
be  slaughtered,  compensation  being  given  to  the 
owners  out  of  money  provided  by  parliament.  As 
regards  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  local  authority  may 
take  the  initiative  in  declaring  a  place  infected, 
and  they  provide  the  coui|>ensation  tor  slaughtered 
cattle  out  of  a  local  assessment.  The  same  process 
is  followed  as  regards  fix>t  and  mouth  disease,  but 
the  power  of  slaughter  does  not  exist  in  this  case. 
The  idace  '  declared 1  i*  often  only  a  Held  or  a 
cow-shed,  but  may  lie  indefinitely  extended.  The 
Privy -council  have  a  general  power  of  making 
orders  with  reference  to  the  transit  or  movement 
of  animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  or  foot 
and  mouth  disease  ;  and  a  largo  |>art  of  the  admin- 
istration consists  in  carrying  out  these  '  movement 
orders,'  which  are  numerous  and  modified  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  hav- 
ing a  diseased  animal  to  give  immediate  notice 
to  the  police.  For  the  purposes  of  these  acts 
the  Privy  council  has  a  large  jurisdiction  over 
markets,  exhibitions,  landing  wharves,  the  treat- 
ment of  cattle  by  railway  companies  and  on  lioard 
ship,  &c.  They  are  responsible  for  the  regulations 
connected  with  the  landing  of  foreign  animals, 
which  is  allowed  only  at  prescril»e«l  places.  In  con- 
nection with  this  the  local  authorities  have  power 
to  provide  wharves,  lairs,  sheds,  &C,  for  the  landing, 
reception,  and  slaughter  of  foreign  animals. 

Tlie  Act  of  18K6  transferred  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Hoards  of  England  and  Ireland  and  the 
Board  of  Su|>ervision  in  Scotland  the  power  of 
issuing  orders  relating  to  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and 
milk-shops,  and  to  local  sanitary  authorities  the 
power  of  making  regulations  under  such  orders. 
These  regulations  may  deal  with  the  lighting, 
ventilation,  cleansing,  drainage,  and  water-supply 
of  dairies  and  cow-sheds  in  the  occupation  of 

Krsons  following  the  trade  of  cow-keepers  or 
irymen ;  the  cleanliness  of  milk-stores,  milk- 
shops,  ami  of  milk-vessels  used  for  containing 
milk  for  sale  by  such  persons  ;  and  may  prescribe 
precautions  to  lie  taken  by  purveyors  of  milk 
and  person!  selling  milk  by  retail  against  infec- 
tion or  contamination.    The  result  of  this  transfer 


of  powers  has  been  to  place  milk-selling  under 
stricter  supervision  than  nitherto,  as  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  to  carry  on  the  trade  without 
being  duly  registered. 

Contango.   See  Stock  Exchange. 

Contari'nl.  the  name  of  a  noble  family  in 
Venice,  one  of  the  twelve  that  elected  the  first 
Doge.  Between  1043  and  1(174,  eight  Doges  were 
furnished  by  this  family,  which  also  counted  amongst 
its  memlters  four  patriarchs,  and  a  large  number 
of  generals,  statesmen,  artists,  poets,  and  scholars 
(see  Ven.ck).  Cahimnal  Gasparo  Contarini 
( 1483  1542)  distinguished  himself  as  Venetian  am- 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  and  was  papal 
legate  at  the  Diet  of  Katislsin  (1541),  where  he 
displayed  great  mi>deration,  seeking  by  concessions 
to  bring  about  the  reunion  of  the  Protestant*  with 
the  church. — Simonk  (1663-1633)  was  Venetian 
ambassador  at  several  Italian  court*,  in  Spain,  in 
Constantinople,  &c,  and  was  a  Latin  poet. — Ll'DO- 
VK'O  ( 1629-1653)  was  ambassador  in  Paris. 

Contemporaneity,  in  Geology,  has  a  some-  "* 
what  more  extended  signification  than  the  word 
liears  in  ordinary  language.  When  a  geologist 
speakB  of  the  Silurian  systems  of  America  and 
Europe  having  liecn  accumulated  contemporane> 
ously,  he  does  not  infer  that  they  were  precisely 
sy  nchronous,  but  merelv  implies  that  each  occupies 
the  same  relative  tHwution  in  the  succession  of 
systems.  Each  was  preceded  by  a  Cambrian  and 
succeeded  bv  a  Devonian  system  ;  but  for  aught 
he  can  tell,  tlie  Silurian  period  may  have  commenced 
earlier  or  endured  longer  in  one  area  than  the  other. 
Professor  Huxley  has  suggested  the  term  homotaxu 
(' similarity  of  order')  as  a  substitute  for  contem- 
poraneity. According  to  this  view  we  should  apply 
the  term  homotajri<U  instead  of  contemporaneous  to 
widely  »e|>arated  systems  which  contain  the  same 
assemblages  of  fossils — all  that  the  proposed  teriu 
indicates  Wing  this,  that  the  order  of  organic  suc- 
cession was  the  same  in  both  regions.  All  the 
evidence,  however,  goes  to  show  that  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  the  climate  of  the  earth  was 
not  differentiated  into  zones  as  it  is  now,  so  that 
faunaA  and  floras  were  enabled  to  extend  themselves 
readily  in  every  direction.  Hence,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  any  particular  lied  of  paln>o- 
zoic  or  mesozoic  limestone  in  Europe  is  of  precisely 
the  same  age  as  a  similar  limestone  in  America, 
yet  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  prolinble  that 
the  great  system  to  which  l»oth  these  limestones 
happen  to  belong  was  accumulated  during  one  ami 
the  same  long-continued  period.  Geologist*  seem 
to  lie  justified,  therefore,  in  describing  the  successive 
systems  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  as  actually 
contemporaneous. 

Contempt  of  Court,  a  disregard  of  tire 
rales  or  an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  a  court 
which  has  power  to  punish  for  such  offence. 
Contempt*,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
may  lie  classed  as  ( 1 )  disobedience  to  the  (Queen  s 
writ;  (2)  contempts  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
as  when  a  witness  refuses  to  be  sworn  or  pre- 
varicates in  his  evidence,  or  where  jurymen 
refuse  to  give  a  verdict;  (3)  contemptuous  words 
or  writings  concerning  a  court;  (4)  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  rules  and  awards  of  a  court : 
(5)  ah' use  of  the  process  of  a  court;  and  (6)  for- 
gery of  writs,  or  any  deceit  tending  to  impose  on 
a  court.  Any  act"  which  insult*  or  resist*  the 
power  of  a  court  or  the  {tersons  of  the  presiding 
judges,  or  which  plainly  tends  to  create  a  disregard 
of  judicial  authority,  may  be  a  contempt,  as  un- 
seemly behaviour,  applauding,  talking  lmisterously 
and  olistreperously  while  the  business  of  a  court  is 
proceeding,  intimidating  a  suitor  to  discontinue 
his  action,  kidnapping  or  corrupting  witnesses  or 
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jurors*,  ol«straeting  officers  of  court  and  the  like. 
Contempt  is  occasionally  punished  by  fine  (e.g. 
of  £500  during  the  Parnell  Commission),  but 
oftener  by  commitment  to  prison  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Similar  powers  are  exercised  by  judges 
in  Scotland,  where  contempt*  may  l»e  punched 
arbitrarily  by  censure,  fine,  or  imprisonment, 
either  by  the  court  of  it*  own  instance  or  under  a 
summary  complaint  bv  the  public  prosecutor.  In 
the  United  States  alii*,  the  courts  have  power  to 
tine  and  imprison  all  such  contempt  of  their 
authority,  every  court  being  the  exclusive  judge 
of  its  own  contempt,  and  having  power  to  preserve 
it*  own  dignitv.  Motions  and  affidavits  for  attach- 
ment* in  civil  suits  are  on  the  civil  side  of  the 
court,  but  as  soon  as  the  attachment  issues,  the 
proceedings  are  on  the  criminal  side.  For  Con- 
tempt of  Parliament,  see  PARLIAMENT. 

Contl.  House  of,  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  House  of  Cond6  (q.v. ).  It*  founder  and 
fir»t  prince  was  Armand  de  Bourlion  Conti,  brother 
of  the  great  Conde.  He  was  born  at  Paris  in  162U, 
and  took  his  title  from  the  little  town  of  Conti, 
near  Amiens.  Though  feeble  and  deformed,  and 
set  aside  for  the  church,  he  took  with  ardour  to 
the  career  of  arms,  but  after  16.V7  retired  from 
the  world,  and  died  at  Pezenas  in  1606. — Louis 
Arm  AND,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  horn 
in  1661.  After  a  short  bnt  promising  career  in 
arms,  he  died  childless  in  1685.— Francois  Lot; is. 
Prince  de  la  Koche-sur-Yon  et  de  Conti,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
family,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1664.  Educated  under 
the  eyes  of  the  great  Conde,  he  early  conceived  a 
passion  for  war,  and  already  in  his  hrst  campaign 
in  Hungary  covered  himself  with  glorv.  Falling 
into  disgrace  with  the  court,  he  was  banished  to 
Chantilly,  but  pardoned  by  the  intercession  of  the 
great  Conde  before  his  death.  Subsequently  Conti 
served  under  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  who  was 
warmly  attached  to  him,  and  took  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  Victories  of  Steiukirk  and  Neerwinden.  In 
1697  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  king  of 
Poland.  On  his"  return  to  France  he  was  still 
coldly  received  by  Louis,  who,  however,  was  at 
last  forced  by  disaster  to  employ  him.  He  received 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Flanders  iu  1709,  but 
died  on  the  22d  February  of  the  same  year.  Saint- 
Simon,  in  his  Mtiwnrts,  thus  *]>eaks  of  him  :  '  He 
was  the  delight  of  annies,  the  divinity  of  the  people, 
the  hero  of  officers,  the  darling  of  parliament,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  most  learned  savante.'— The 
last  mcml>er  of  the  House  of  Conti  was  Loi'is 
Francois  Joseph,  who  was  born  1734,  and  died 
at  Barcelona,  1807. 

Contiguity*  Law  of.  See  Association  of 
Ideas. 

Continent*  This  name,  originally  applied  to 
a  great  division  of  the  earth's  surface  containing  a 


number  of  countries,  has  latterly  come  to  have  a 
more  precise  scientific  meaning.  Six  continents 
are  recognised  hy  geographers —Asia  and  Europe 
(which,  strictly  speaking,  form  but  one  continent, 
the  division  In'tween  the  two  being  arbitrary  and 
uncertain ) ;  the  three  great  triangular  peninsulas, 
Africa,  North  America,  South  America ;  and  the 
vast  islands  Australia  and  Antarctica.  Antarctica 
has  never  l>een  explored,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
gradual  shoaling  of  the  sea  on  all  sides  within  the 
Antarctic  circle,  and  the  nature  of  the  rock* 
dredged  in  the  far  south,  make  the  existence  of  a 
continent  and  not  an  archipelago  of  oceanic  islands 
round  the  south  pole  practically  certain. 

The  earth's  surface  is  divided  by  the  1000  fathom 
(6000  feet)  line  of  ocean  soundings  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  a  region  of  depression  surrounding  the 
south  pole  and  stretching  northward  in  three  wide 
branches  or  ocean-basins,  the  other  a  region  of 
elevation  surrounding  the  north  pole  and  stretch- 
ing southward  in  three  great  arms  crowned  by  the 
continents.  All  the  land  rising  aliove  sea-level 
forms  collectively  the  continental  «r«r,  and  amounts 
to  ^  of  the  earth's  surface.  Geological  evidence 
shows  the  extreme  pmliahility  that  the  continental 
and  abysmal  areas  have  never  changed  places,  but 
are  permanent  features  of  the  earth  s  surface. 
Continental  rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  schist,  and  their 
derivatives,  diner  entirely  from  those  of  oceanic 
islands.  Detached  portions  of  the  continents, 
though  now  far  from  the  mainland,  may  therefore 
be  readily  recognised  (see  Island).  Around  all 
continents  the  actiou  of  waves  has  carved  out  a 
ledge  or  terrace,  the  continental  shelf,  of  variable 
Wl  dth,  on  which  the  l>ottom  slopes  gently  from 
the  land  to  soundings  of  100  fathoms,  and  then 
abruptly  plunges  to  the  oceanic  depression  (see 
Sea).  'The  aWlute  elevation  of  continent*  or 
mountains  above  mean  sea-level  cannot  easily  be 
determined,  on  account  of  the  permanent  distortion 
of  the  sea  surface  bv  the  attraction  of  the  project- 
ing mass  of  land.  This  heaping  up  of  the  sea  has 
been  calculated  at  300  feet  for  the  vicinity  of  the 
Himalayas  at  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  2000  feet 
for  the  Chilian  Andes.  Sir  John  Murray  calculates 
the  average  height  of  continental  land  above  sea- 
level  as  2200  feet,  and  gives  as  probable  estimates 
the  mean  heights  represented  in  the  diagram. 
Particulars  of  each  of  these  continents  will  lie 
found  under  their  respective  names. 

The  continents  occur  in  north  and  south  pairs, 
united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  or  archipelago,  or  separ- 
ated only  by  a  shallow  strait.  They  are  directed 
south -south-eastward,  tapering  from  the  north  in 
all  cases,  and  frequently  ending  in  a  series  of  south- 
pointing  peninsulas,  wnich  are  often  partially  sub- 
merged so  as  to  form  archipelagoes  of  small  islands 
on  the  eastern  side.  Each  continent  has  an  axis  or 
backbone  of  high  land,  usually  a  plateau  contain- 
ing an  area  of  internal  drainage,  and  serving  as  a 
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watershed  for  rivers  flowing  to  all  sides.  This  I  north-flowing  rivers  long  slopes,  and  the  south-flow  - 
high  land  is  situated  towards  the  south,  and  runs  ing  streams  a  short  and  rapid  run.  Africa  is  a 
east  and  west  on  the  whole  in  Eurasia,  giving  the  I  transition  type,  the  watershed  being  on  the  whole 
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nearer  the  cast  ;  Australia,  more  extreme,  has  the 
main  watershed  lying  close  to  the  east  coast.  In 
the  two  Americas  there  ia  a  high  western  mountain- 
ridge  or  plateau  running  from  north-west  to  south' 
east,  and  a  low  range  on  the  eastern  coast,  leaving 
great  central  low  plains  watcreil  by  large  rivers. 
The  interior  of  a  continent  has  usually  a  very  low 
rainfall  (see  Deskkt),  ami  is  suhject  to  great  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  lietweon  summer  and  winter, 
and  between  day  and  night,  hence  the  term  con- 
tinental climate.  Land  and  sea  breezes  and  the 
monsoons  of  tropical  coasts  (see  Monsoon)  result 
from  this  circumstance. 

Continental  System,  the  name  given  to 
Napoleon's  plan  for  shutting  England  out  from 
all  connection  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
system  Itegan  with  Napoleon's  famous  4  Berlin 
Decree'  of  November  21,  1806,  which  declared  the 
British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  pro- 
hibited all  commerce  and  correspondence  with 
them ;  all  merchandise  l»elongirig  to  an  English- 
man l»ecame  a  lawful  prize,  and  all  trade  in  English 

! foods  entirely  prohibited.    Xo  ship  coming  direct 
rom  Britain' or  from  a  British  colony  was  allowed 
to  enter  any  port. 

Britain  was  not  long  in  making  reprisals.  By 
an  'Order  in  Council,  issued  January  7,  1807,  all 
neutral  vessels  were  prohibited  from  entering  any 
port  belonging  to  France  or  her  allies,  or  under  her 
control.  Every  neutral  vessel  violating  this  order 
was  to  be  confiscated  with  it-s  cargo.  Still  more 
oppressive  for  neutral  commerce  was  a  second  order 
in  council  of  Novemlwr  11,  1807,  by  which  all  har- 
bours and  places  of  France  ami  her  allies  in  Europe 
and  the  colonies,  as  well  as  of  every  country  with 
which  England  was  at  war,  and  from  which  the 
English  Hag  was  excluded,  were  plans  1  under  the 
same  restrictions  as  if  strictly  blockaded.  These 
orders  were  followed  by  new  French  measures. 
By  the  Milan  Decree 'of  DecemW  17,  1807, 
strengthened  by  a  second  of  January  11,  1808,  from 
the  Tuileries,  any  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  that 
had  lieen  searched  by  an  English  ship,  had  sub- 
mitted to  l>e  sent  on  a  voyage  to  England,  or  paid 
any  duty  to  the  English  government,  was  to  Ik? 
declared  dciuitionaJise/t,  and  treated  aa  English. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Euro|te  were  e«>creed  by 
Napoleon  into  joining  the  continental  system.  The 
great  war  of  181*2  against  Russia  was  largely  owing 
to  her  refusal  to  adhere  to  it  any  longer.  *  It  was 
a  violent  interruption  of  human  intercourse,  which 
could  not  last  long,  and  could  only  servo  to 
strengthen  the  hatred  of  Europe  against  French 
tyranny.  Accordingly,  with  the  breaking  up  of 
Napoleon's  power,  the  continental  system  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  policy  of  England  in  connection 
with  the  continental  system  can  be  justified  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  avert  a 
supreme  national  danger.  It  was  not  without  its 
mischievous  results,  for  the  measures  adopted  in 
regard  to  neutral  commerce  led  to  the  American 
war  of  1812. 

Contorted  Strata  are  l>ed8  which  are  highly 
folded,  plicated,  and  twisted— the  folds  being  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  giving  rise  to  rapid  changes 
in  the  direction  and  angle  of  inclination.  Con- 
torted strata  are  frequently  crumpled  and  puckered 
— the  fossils  and  pebbles  which  they  may  chance 
to  contain  l»eing  compressed,  flattened,  anil  dis- 
torted— facts  which  show  that  the  beds  have  lwen 
subjected  to  great  crushing  and  squeezing. 

Contour*  When,  on  a  map  of  anv  district  or 
country,  a  line  is  drawn  through  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  which  are  all  at  the  same  height 
above  mean  sea-level,  the  curve  so  obtained  is 
termed  a  contour-line.  For  eqnidiflereut  altitudes 
a  series  of  such  lines  may  la»  drawn.    It  is  obvious 


the  steepness  of 
anv  tfiven  direc- 


that  they  may  be  ideally  laid  down  by  projecting 
orthographical  ly  on  the  map  the  sections  of  the 
earth  a  surface  made  by  a  series  of  horizontal  planes 
at  equal  distances  apart ;  or  ( what  is  the  same 
thing  |  were  the  sea-level  to  rise  1(H)  feet,  then  to 
200  feet,  and  so  on,  above  its  normal  level,  the  sea- 
margins  made  at  each  successive  rise  would  tie  the 
contour  lines  of  the  district  for  UK)  feet,  200  feet, 
&c.  These  lines,  which  are  drawn  on  British  Ord- 
nance Survey  maps  for  intervals  of  usually  50  feet, 
however  they  may  vary  in  form  in  different  cases, 
have  certain  common  properties  which  render  them 
of  assistance  to  the  surveyor,  engineer,  and  geo- 
grapher. Suppose,  for  example,  the  case  of  a 
hemispherical  lull  Ite  taken  (see  fig.),  and  that  the 
contours  ( which  are,  in  this 
I  case,  concentric  circles)  are 
drawn  for  each  100  feet  of 
altitude.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  where  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  successive  con- 
tours is  least,  there  the  hill  is 
the  steepest ;  for,  in  ascending 
the  hill  at  that  part,  a  given 
length  inwards  horizontally  is 
accompanied  by  the  greatest 
vertical  ascent.  In  other  won 
slope  or  gradient  at  any  point 
tion  is  inversely  as  the  distance  between  the  con- 
tours at  that  point  in  the  given  direction.  The 
line  of  steepest  slope  at  any  point  is  therefore  the 
shortest  line  which  can  l»e  drawn  to  the  next  con- 
tour which  it  cuts  at  right  angles.  This  is  the 
course  which  would  lie  taken  by  water  running 
down  the  hillside,  and  hence  is  termed  a  stream- 
line. Thus  in  any  given  system  of  contour-lines 
the  corresponding  system  of  stream-lines  can  be  ob- 
tained by  drawing  a  system  of  orthogonal  curves. 

The  method  of  contours  has  found  many  applica- 
tions in  science  besides  the  one  already  detailed. 
Especially  in  meteorology  has  it  been  of  service ; 
here  isotfiermals  and  isolmrs  drawn  on  a  map  are 
simply  lines  drawn  through  point*  having  the  same 
temperature  and  barometric  pressure  resjiectively  ; 
the  corresponding  stream-lines  lieing  lines  of  How 
of  heat  or  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Similarly, 
lines  of  equal  magnetic  dip,  variation,  and  in- 
tensity are  examples  of  applications  in  terrestrial 
magnetism. 

'1  he  method  is  also  applicable  to  other  dimensions 
in  space  than  those  we  have  dealt  with.  The  con- 
tours of  a  curve  are  points  ;  of  a  surface  ( exemplified 
above),  curves ;  while  those  of  a  solid  are  surfaces. 
From  the  examples  given  it  may  l»e  seen  that  a 
contour  is  a  point,  line,  or  surface  at,  along,  or  on 
which  some  physical  property  or  characteristic  is 
constant.  Cenerally  the  advantage  of  the  method 
is  that  by  its  means  the  mutual  variations  of  three 

3uantities  may  be  represented  by  lines  in  two 
intensions. 

Contraband  or  War  (Lat.  contra  bannum, 
*  against  the  proclamation  ' )  is  a  name  applied 
to  certain  commodities  during  hostilities  between 
states  which  acknowledge  what  are  called  the 
laws  of  nations.  One  such  law  is,  that  neutral 
nations  must  not  carry  on,  for  the  advantage  of 
either  of  the  belligerent  powers,  any  branches  of 
commerce  from  which  they  are  excluded  in  time 
of  peace.  Another  is,  that  the  name  of  contra- 
liand  of  war  shall  be  given  to  such  articles  as 
pertain  to  military  or  naval  warfare — guns,  am- 
munition, and  stores  of  all  kinds.  Unless  there 
are  special  treaties,  defining  exactly  what  articles 
are  contraband  of  war,  the  'interpretation  of  this 
law  often  leads  to  much  embarrassment.  Another 
law  insisted  on  by  England  during  the  Napo- 
leonic war  was,  that  each  belligerent  shall  have 
a  right  to  visit  and  examine  neutral  ships,  to 
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aee  whether  they  carry  any  articles  which  are 
contraband  of  war,  and  which  seem  likely  to  be 
intended  for  the  enemy.  A  neutral  state  may  carry 
on  ordinary  trade  with  either  belligerent  except 
when  prevented  by  blockade  (see  BLOCKADE) ;  but 
the  ships,  according  to  the  above  rules,  must  not 
contain  articles  contraband  of  war;  nor  must  a 
conterminous  land  frontier  be  crossed  by  such 
commodities.  If  a  merchant  evade*  these  rules,  he 
does  so  at  his  own  rink ;  his  mercliandise  may  be 
seized,  and  his  own  government  will  not  protect 
him.  By  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,  it  is  for 
the  Admiralty  Court  of  the  capturing  power  to 
decide  wliat  is  or  what  is  not  contraband  of  war. 
Upon  such  questions  it  is  the  province  of  this 
tribunal  to  adjudicate,  and  from  its  final  judgment 
there  is  no  appeal.  At  various  times  discussions 
have  arisen  whether  corn,  hay,  or  coal  can  ever  Ikj 
included  in  the  list  of  articles  contraband  of  war ; 
they  are  obviously  articles  of  peaceful  commerce, 
but  they  are  also" essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  army,  and  sometimes  a  supply  would  give  one 
belligerent  a  great  advantage  over  the  other. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  reference  to  coal  in 
the  present  age  of  war-steamers.  -Contraband  in 
commerce  de|iends  upon  the  special  laws  of  each 
country.   See  Smuggling. 

Contra-bass.  See  Double  Bass. 

Contract*  The  law  of  contract  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  all  modern  systems  of  juriH. 
prudence,  anil  different  nations  are  in  closer  agree- 
ment a*  to  its  principles  than  in  regard  to  any 
other  department  of  law.  A  contract  may  be 
defined  as  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  or  more 
persons,  by  which  something  is  to  lie  given  or  done 
upon  the  one  side,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
cither  present  or  future,  upon  the  other  side. 
English  lawyers  usually  adject  to  thin  definition 
the  qualification  that  the  agreement  is  enforceable 
by  law,  an  agreement  not  enforceable  by  law  being 
regarded  as  void.  Every  contract  requires  a  con- 
sideration, a  quid  pro  quo,  but  as  a  general  rule 
any  consideration,  adequate  or  inadequate,  will  Ins 
sufficient.  For  the  making  of  a  contract  there 
mnst  lie  a  communication  l>etwecn  the  parties  of 
their  intention — i.e.,  in  one  shape  or  another,  there 
mnst  lie  offer  and  acceptance  of  distinct  terms. 
An  offer  or  proposal  can  be  revoked  at  any  time 
before  it  is  accepted  ;  and  in  strict  law,  silence 
does  not  give  consent.  When  silence  is  taken  to 
constitute  acceptance,  it  must  be  silence  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  amount  to  acquiescence. 
An  acceptance  must  bo  unqualified,  otherwise  there 
is  no  contract.  As  the  validity  of  a  contract  rest* 
upon  the  consent  of  parties,  persons  legally  incap- 
able of  giving  consent  cannot  be  parties  to  a  con- 
tract. Contract*  made  by  a  person  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  are  as  a  general  rule  voidable, 
unless  thev  have  been  made  for  his  benefit,  or,  as  in 
England,  tor  his  4  necessaries.'  And  persons  in  a 
state  of  absolute  drunkenness  cannot  contract, 
although  a  leaser  degree  of  intoxication  may  lie 
compatible  with  legal  consent.  Similarly,  contracts 
made  bv  a  lunatic  are  voidable  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  his  state  was  known  to  the  other  con- 
tracting party.  Further,  the  consent  given  must 
be  genuine,  ami  a  contract  will  l»e  void  if  there  is 
mistake  or  error  in  either  of  the  parties  with  regard 
to  any  essential  particnlar.  Tims,  if  A  sell  to  B 
a  liar  of  brass  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  bar  of  gold, 
and  B  buy  in  the  same  belief,  the  contract  is  had 
by  error.  Misrepresentation,  or  innocent  misstate- 
ment of  fact,  and  fraud,  or  wilful  misstatement  of 
fact,  will  also  vitiate  a  contract,  as  will  force  or 
fear  or  undue  influence  exercised  to  compel  the  con- 
sent of  either  of  the  parties.  A  contract  may  also 
be  void  by  impossibility— e.g.  when  the  thing 


agreed  to  be  done  is  naturally  impossible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  pianoforte  player  who  is  prevented  from 
performing  his  agreement  by  dangerous  illness  ;  or 
impossible  by  construction  of  law,  as  when  a 
change  in  the  law  of  the  country  supervenes  upon 
and  contradicts  a  private  agreement.  Besides 
these,  the  law  refuses  to  recognise  contracts  to  jier- 
form  any  illegal  act,  as  to  born  a  house  or  steal 
a  horse  ;  and  such  an  agreement  may  lie  in  itself 
a  crime,  as  conspiracy.  Contracts  against  good 
morals,  as,  e.g.,  an  agreement  to  pay  the  price  of 
prostitution,  are  denied  legal  recognition  and 
enforcement,  as  also  are  agreement*  against  the 
public  policy  of  the  country  where  they  are  made. 
Examples  are  agreements  in  fraud  of  the  revenue, 
as  in  smuggling  transactions ;  or  contracts  in 
restraint  of  marriage,  which  arc  held  to  be  against 
public  policy  as  tending  to  decrease  the  population. 
Thus  a  contract  not  to  marry  is  void. 

Contracts  arc  variously  classified.  The  law  of 
Scotland  adopts  the  old  division  of  the  civil  law 
into  Nominate  Contracts  and  Innominate  Con- 
tracts. The  nominate  contracts  are  loan,  commo- 
date, deposit,  pledge,  sale,  permutation,  location, 
society  or  partnership,  and  mandate.  The  law  of 
England  distinguishes  between  Contracts  of  Record 
and  Contracts  under  Seal— both  of  which  are 
formal,  or  dejiendent  for  their  validity  upon  their 
form — and  simple  contracts,  which  depend  for 
their  validity  upon  the  presence  of  consideration. 
Contract*  of"  record  are  the  judgments  of  a  court ; 
recognisances,  as  contract*  made  with  the  crown  in 
its  judicial  capacity  ;  and  the  obsolete  acknowledg- 
ments of  debt  known  as  Statutes  Merchant  and 
Staple.  Deeds  and  bonds  may  lie  taken  as 
examples  of  contract  under  seal.  Of  simple  con- 
tract*, some  require  no  specialties  of  form  ;  others 
are  bv  law  required  to  lie  in  writing,  as,  e.g.,  a 
bill  of  exchange  or  an  assignment  of  copyright. 
Contracts  are  distinguished  into  express  or  implied 
accordingly  as  they  are  based  upon  formal  state 
ments  in  words,  spoken  or  written,  or  onon  matter 
of  inference  and  deduction  either  from  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  or  from  the  provisions  of  law.  They 
are  also  distinguishable  into  executed  contracts, 
where  the  transaction  is  completed  the  moment  the 
agreement  is  made,  as  where  an  article  is  paid  for 
anil  delivered  over  the  counter,  and  executory 
contracts,  where  some  future  act  is  to  be  done  after 
the  arrangement  is  completed,  as  where  an  agree- 
ment is  made  to  build  a  house  in  bix  months.  A 
contract  of  benevolence  is  one  made  for  the  benefit 
of  only  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  mandate 
or  deposit.    See  Hkkach,  Damages. 

The  remedy  for  breach  of  contract  is  an  action 
for  a  certain  sum  due  by  the  defaulter  or  for  dam- 
ages, ascertained  by  a  jury  ;  but  where  the  remedy 
of  damages  is  inadequate  or  unsuitable,  the  courts 
will  enforce  a  contract  by  decree  for  siiecilic  |>er- 
formance  of  the  thing  agreed  to  lie  done,  or  by 
injunction  forbidding  an  act  agreed  not  to  be  done. 

Contractility.  See  Muscle. 

Contractions  See  Abbreviations,  Paleo- 
graphy. 

Contract  Notes,  also  called  Bought  and  -\ 
Sold  Notes,  or  Advice  Notes,  are  notes  of  a  pur- 
chase or  sale  signed  by  a  broker,  ami  delivered  to 
his  principals,  by  which  the  bargain  through  him  is 
completed.  They  are  used  by  all  kinds  ofbrokers, 
and  the  following  is  the  form  of  a  stockbroker's 
contract  and  note : 

2  Old  Broad  Utrkkt,  London,  HMA  l)tetmb*r  1888 
Borntrr  by  order  and  on  account  of  A.  B-,  Esa.  (subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulation*  of  the  london  Mtock  Exchange  \ 

20  London  Street  Tram  way  Hhare*.  at  £16....  £*20  0  0 
Brokerage   1  \t  0 

C.  D.  *  Co.,  £321  IS  0 
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These  notes  an?,  in  fact,  transcripts  from  books 
in  which  it  is  the  practice  of  brokers  to  enter  or 
register  tlieir  transactions.  The  bought  notes  and 
the  sold  notes  are  respectively  <lelivered  to  the 
principal  parties  ;  and  as  they  contain  the  essential 
part*  of  the  bargain,  they  will  suffice  as  evidence, 
in  the  absence  of  a  corresponding  entry  in  the 
broker's  books :  but  if  they  descrilie  the  particulars 
differently  or  incorrectly,  as  one  sj>eeics  of  goods 
for  another,  or  erroneously  state  the  terms,  no  con- 
tract arises,  and  a  variation  of  this  nature  cannot 
be  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  broker's  book. 

In  England,  such  written  notes  are  required  by 
the  Sutute  of  Frauds  (29  Charles  II.  chap.  3)  to 
prove  a  contract ;  while  in  Scotland,  except  in  cer- 
tain cases,  any  kind  of  evidence  will  be  admitted  in 
proof  (see  Parole  Evidence  ;  see  also  Broker, 
Sale). 

Contralto  is  the  deepest  or  lowest  species  of 
musical  voice  in  Isiys,  in  eunuchs,  and  l>est  of  all 
in  women,  where  it*  beauty  of  tone  gives  it  the 
preference.  This  quality  of  the  human  voice 
was  too  much  neglected  by  the  French  and 
German  composers  and  singing-masters.  Kossini 
and  the  Italians  have,  on  the  other  hand,  abund- 
antly utilised  its  capabilities,  and  it  is  now  one  of 
the  normal  parts  in  the  choral  music  of  all  nations. 
The  powers  of  expression  which  it  possesses  are 
quite  peculiar,  and  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other 
kind  of  voice.  Its  tone  character  ( timbre )  is  serious, 
spiritual,  tender,  and  romantic.  The  low  contralto 
in  particular  has  a  fullness  of  tone  combined  with 
power  in  the  lower  range.  The  high  contralto  has 
generally  the  same  range  of  compass  as  the  mezzo- 
soprano,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  position  of  the 
cantabile  and  in  it*  character  of  tone.  Contralto 
voices  generally  consist  of  two  registers,  the  lowest 
beginning  at  F  or  G  l>elow  middle  C,  and  reaching 
as  high  as  the  A  or  B  above  it.  The  higher  notes 
up  to  the  next  F  or  G  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  the  soprano.    Seo  \  oice. 

Contrat  Social  ('Social  Contract')  is  the 
name  of  a  famous  work  (1762)  by  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
and  of  the  theory  maintained  in  it  that  govern- 
ment is  hased  on  the  consent,  direct  or  implied,  of 
the  governed.    See  Rocsseau. 

Contravallation,  Lines  of,  form  a  chain  of 
works  round  a  besieged  place  to  resist  the  sorties 
of  the  garrison.  See  BLOCKADE,  Circumvalla- 
tion,  and  Siege. 

Contrayerva,  a  medicine  once  in  mnch  repute 
against  low  fevers,  and  as  a  mild  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  also  as  efficacious  against  snake-bites, 
whence  the  Spanish  name,  consists  of  the  root- 
stocks  (rhizomes)  of  different  species  of  Dnrstenift, 
a  tropical  American  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Artocarpace<e.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the 
lane  receptacle  in  which  the  numerous  small 
owere  are  depressed,  the  female  flowers  more 
deeply  so. 

~A   Control  Department.  See  Commissariat. 

Convalescent  Hospitals  are  institutions  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Many  patient*  die  on 
returning  to  their  own  unhealthy  homes  from  our 
ordinary  hospitals ;  the  convalescent  home  or 
hospital  supplies  a  valuable  stage  in  the  process 
of  cure.  Either  a  series  of  detached  cottages  or 
one  large  and  well-appointed  house  may  serve  to 
secure  pure  air  and  wholesome  treatment.  Of  the 
latter  kind,  one  of  the  first  and  best  models  was 
the  magnificent  establishment  at  Vincennes,  founded 
in  1857.  It  contains  more  than  400  beds  ;  permits 
an  average  stay  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  days  ; 
and  in  three  years  received  14,000  convalescent 
artisans. 

Convallaria.  See  Lily  of  the  Valley. 


Convection.  See  Heat.  ^ 
Convent.  Bee  Monaciiism. 
Conventicle  (Lat.  coHccnticulum,  a  diminu- 
tive of  conventtu)  originally  meant  a  cabal  among 
the  monks  of  a  monastery.  The  word  was  given 
as  an  appellation  of  reproach  to  meetings  of  the 
English  ami  Scottish  Nonconformists  in  the  17th 
century.  Severe  statute*  were  often  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  these  conventicles,  especially  the 
Conventicle  Act  of  1604,  which  was  repealed  by 
the  Toleration  Act  of  KW9. 

Convention,  in  Diplomacy,  is  a  kind  of  treaty 
(especially  military)  of  a  temporary  kind. 

In  Politics,  it  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative 
of  Britain  that  no  parliament  shall  be  convened  by 
its  own  authority,  or  by  anv  other  authority  than 
that  of  the  sovereign.    \Vhere  the  crown  is  in 
al>eyance,  this  prerogative  cannot  of  course  be 
exercised,  and  the  ex|>edient  of  Convention  Parlia- 
ments has  been  reported  to,  the  enactment*  of 
which  shall  afterwards  be  ratified  by  a  parliament 
I  summoned  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
'  the   constitution.     The   convention  parliament 
|  which  restored   Charles  II.  to  the  throne  met 
five  weeks  before  his  return,  and  was  afterwards 
I  declared  to  W  n  good  parliament,  notwithstand- 
|  ing  the  absence  of   the  king's  writs.    In  like 
:  manner,  at  the  Revolution  of  16H8,  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  on   the  summons  of   the  Prince  of 
Orange,  met  in  convention,  and  disposed  of  the 
crown  and   kingdom,  and  this  convention  was 
subsequently  declared  to  Ite  really  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  writs 
i  and  other  defects  of  form.     Under  the  name  of 
Convention  there  also  took  place  a  meeting  of 
the  Estates  of  Scotland,  called  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  the  same  occasion.    The  word  conven- 
|  tion  was  frequently  used  in  the  United  States 
during  the  struggles  with  the  British  authorities 
I  which  preceded  the  revolutionary  war.    For  the 
French  National  Convention,  see  France.  For 
the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  see  BoROtoH. 
Conversa'no.  a  town  of  South  Italy,  18  miles 
i  SE.  of  Bari.    It  has  a  tine  cathedral,  and  a  trade 
in  wine,  oil,  almonds,  and  cotton.    Pop.  11,006. 
Conversion,  a  theological  term  applied  to  the 
\  conscious  change  of  heart  prompting  the  repentant 
j  sinner  to  a  new  life,  which  is  part  of  the  process 
of  regeneration.     Popularly  the  name  means  the 
sensible  experience  of  this,  and  obviously  there 
I  will  be  as  much  variety  in  its  intensity  and  im- 
I  inediateness  in  individual  cases  as  there  was  in 
I  their  temperaments  and  antecedent  spiritual  con- 
ditions.   The  man  who  really  knows  something  of 
the  human  heart  will  no  more  sneer  at  the  grotesque 
expression  of  his  exj>erience  from  the  lips  of  an 
awakened  collier  than  he  will  smile  at  its  intensity 
in  the  pages  of  a  St  Augustine  or  a  Bunynn.— 
The  word  is  applied  also  to  a  change  of  religion 
or  of  creed,  as  that  of  John  Henry  Newman  from 
the  Anglican  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By 
those  win)  disapprove  the  change,  such  a  conver- 
sion is  called  perversion. 

Conversion,  in  Logic,  signifies  that  one  proposi- 
tion is  formed  from  another  by  interchanging  the 
subject  and  predicate.  Thus,  4  No  A  is  B  has  for 
its  converse,  by  simple  conversion,  •  No  B  is  A.' 
For  the  rules  of  conversion,  see  any  handbook  of 
formal  logic. 

Conveyancing.  A  conveyance  may  be  de- 
lined  as  the  form  prescribed  by  law  or  custom  for 
transferring  property  from  one*  person  to  another. 
In  the  earliest  stage  of  society,  before  written  titles 
and  contracts  were  in  use.  property  was  transferred 
by  symbolical  acts,  performed  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  Thus,  in  Ruth,  iv.  7,  a  person  surren- 
dering his  right*  binds  himself  by  plucking  off  his 
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siioe  ami  giving  it  to  his  neighbour  ;  '  and  this  was 
.1  testimony  in  Israel.'  Among  the  ancient  Goths 
and  Swede*,  the  conveyance  of  land  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  who  extended  the  cloak 
of  the  buyer,  while  the  seller  threw  into  it  a  clod 
of  land.  Similar  to  these  symbolic  forms  are  the 
old  English  and  Scottish  modes  of  conveyance  by 
solemn  delivery  of  seisin,  sasine,  or  possession. 
Goods  have  always  been  transferred  with  less 
ceremony  than  land  ;  but  the  customs  of  ancient 
markets  provided  in  certain  cases  for  delivery  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  that  frauds  and  disputes 
might  be  avoided. 

Written  forms  of  conveyance  are  almost  as  old 
as  the  art  of  writing.  An  early  example  is  given 
in  Jer.  xxxii.  9-1*2,  where  the  prophet  aescrilnss  his 
purchase  of  the  field  of  Hanameel,  and  the  hook  or 
written  evidence  of  the  purchase  tuitiscrilied  by  tho 

r ies  and  their  witnesses.  The  Romans  carried 
art  of  conveyancing  to  high  perfection.  They 
had  public  registers  in  which  formal  documents 
might  Ite  recorded ;  and  the  same  legal  forms  were 
used  bv  notaries  and  lawyers  throughout  tho  em- 
pire. The  Roman  law  favoured  freedom  of  aliena- 
tion, and  applied  the  same  principles  to  movable 
and  immovable  property.  When  the  barbarians 
broke  into  the  empire,  they  brought  their  primitive 
customs  with  them ;  and  Sir  II.  Maine  has  shown 
that  barbarian  custom  and  Roman  law  combined 
to  form  the  feudal  system.  The  great  aim  of 
feudalism  was  fixity  of  tenure ;  but  the  church- 
men, who  were  also  the  lawyers  and  conveyancers 
of  the  period,  were  led  by  tfieir  own  interest,  and 
also  by  their  superior  education,  to  favour  free 
alienation,  both  inter  vivos  and  by  will. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  feudal  ideas  so  far 
prevailed,  that  for  some  centuries  the  owner  of  land 
was  hampered  in  dealing  with  it  by  t  he  incidents  of 
his  tenure.  He  was  liable  for  military  or  other 
service,  and  his  land  was  subject  to  many  inci- 
dental claims  of  a  vexatious  nature  (see  Copy- 
hold,  Escheat,  Feudalism,  Fine.  Freehold). 
The  church  lawyers  were  driven  to  devise  a  whole 
system  of  conveyancing,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  enable  corporations  and  private  persons  to  evade 
the  strict  rules  of  tho  common  law.  Political 
insecurity  led  to  the  invention  of  other  forms  of 
secret  conveyance.  In  England  by  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  the  art  of  conveyancing  had  become  a 
complicated  mystery,  and  all  dealings  with  land, 
in  trie  way  of  commerce  or  of  family  settlement, 
were  attended  with  expense  and  difficulty.  Modern 
conveyancing  has  been  rendered  more  simple  and 
reasonable,  and,  on  the  whole,  less  expensive,  by  a 
series  of  reforms  extending  from  tho  acts  prepared 
on  the  advice  of  the  Real  Property  Commissioners 
in  (839-83  to  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  and  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882. 

In  Britain  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  a 
professional  person  to  prepare  a  conveyance ;  but 
the  risk  run  by  those  who  trust  to  a  deed  or  will 
drawn  by  an  unskilled  person  is  considerable.  Con- 
veyancing is  part  of  the  ordinary  work  of  solicitors, 
and  in  Scotland  of  writers  to  the  Signet.  In 
England  many  members  of  the  bar  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  conveyancing ;  and  there  is  also 
a  sjiecia)  class  of  practitioners  known  as  convey- 
ancers who  are  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  but 
not  called  to  the  bar.  Like  solicitors,  conveyancers 
are  required  to  take  out  an  annual  certificate.  In 
some  of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States, 
companies  have  been  formed  to  undertake  convey- 
ancing, and  to  guarantee  titles  to  real  estate.  In 
learning  and  practising  his  art,  the  conveyancer  is 
much  assisted  by  collections  of  precedents,  which 
contain  tho  styles  and  forms  which  have  been 
found  most  safe  and  useful.  Bv  turning  over  anv 
of  the  books  of  precedents  now  in  use,  even  the 


ordinary  reader  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the 
variety  anil  the  importance  of  modern  convey- 
ancers' work.  In  the  United  States  the  laws  of 
conveyancing  are  not  uniform  ;  but  in  general  the 
essentials  of  u  conveyance  of  land  are  that  it  shall 
be  in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  grantors, 
acknowledged  before  the  officer  appointed  by  law, 
and  delivered  and  recorded  in  the  office  appointed. 
In  most  states  conveyancing  is  done  by  members  of 
the  bar,  but  elsewhere  by  skilled  conveyancers  who 
are  not  otherwise  lawyers.    See  Deed. 

Convict*   See  Pkisons,  Criminal  Law. 

Coiivocalions  (from  Lat.  ronmcare,  'to  call 
together')  were  originally  provincial  synods  of  the 
clergy  or  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
archbishop,  but  la-came  incorpointed  into  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  of  church  and  state,  and  en- 
dued with  certain  parliamentary  privileges.  Some 
writers  distinguish  between  councils  and  convoca- 
tions—the former  as  l>eing  for  spiritual  purposes, 
and  summoned  without  authority  from  the  crown  ; 
the  latter  as  lieing  for  civil  purposes,  and  by  com- 
mand of  the  crown.  This  distinction,  however,  has 
no  foundation  in  fact,  the  truth  lieing  that  the 
same  assemblies  discharged  ecclesiastical  functions, 
such  as  the  enactment  of  canons,  nm!  civil  func- 
tions, as  the  voting  of  sulisidies  to  the  crown,  since 
the  clergy  were  not  subject  to  taxation  save  that 
levied  by  themselves  in  their  provincial  synods.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  famous  assembly  at 
Northampton  in  1282,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
helped  to  settle  the  form  which  con vocat ions  have 
since  assumed.  In  England  the  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  have  each  ttieir  convocation. 
Previous  to  the  Reformation  these  were  sometimes 
convened  into  a  National  Synod  ;  but  since  then, 
matters  have  usually  been  concluded  in  the  con- 
vocation of  Canterbury,  and  transmitted  to  York 
for  concurrence. 

A  convocation  consists  of  three  elements — ( 1 )  the 
archbishop;  (2)  the  suffragan  butane  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  (3)  the  clergy  of  tlie  second  older.  They 
originally  met  in  one*  assembly,  but  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  the  clergy  in  the  province 
of  Canterbury  have  retired  into  a  distinct  chamber, 
presided  over  by  a  prolocutor,  with  officers  and 
journals  of  their  own.  These  two  bodies  are  called 
the  Upper  and  Ixiwer  Houses.  In  the  Convocation 
of  York  the  same  distinction  exists,  but  on  the 
occasions  of  their  meeting,  the  business  has  been 
generally  conducted  in  one  assembly.  The  arch- 
bishop has  the  sole  power  of  summoning,  presiding, 
and  proroguing;  he  hns  also  a  veto  upon  all 
measures.  He  cannot,  however,  summon  without 
authority  from  the  crown.  The  Upper  House  is 
the  proper  locus  synvdi,  where  the  bishops  have  a 
right  to  sit  and  vote,  and  l>efore  the  Reformation 
the  mitred  ablmts  had  place  there  also.  The  Lower 
House  consists  of  the  lesser  dignitaries,  as  deans 
and  archdeacons,  anil  the  proctors  sent  by  capitular 
bodies  and  by  the  parochial  clergy.  In  Canterbury 
the  l»eneficed  clergy  only  elect,  and  they  send  one 
proctor  for  each  diocese ;  in  York  all  the  clergy 
elect,  and  send  one  proctor  for  each  archdeaconry. 
The  Lower  House  delilicrates  on  matters  proposed 
by  the  archbishop  ;  it  may  present  petitions  to  the 
Upper  House  and  state  grievances,  be  with  it  in 
judicature  on  persons  convened,  and  dissent  from 
and  so  hinder  the  passing  of  any  synodical  act. 
Till  1534  the  provincial  synods  or  'convocations 
could  enact  canons  at  pleasure,  but  in  that  year 
was  enacted  the  statute  25  Henry  VIII. ,  chap.  19, 
making  a  license  from  the  crown  necessary  before 
any  new  canons  could  be  framed  or  published. 

The  passing  of  subsidies  in  convocation  ceased  in 
1G65,  and  the  records  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
London  in  the  following  year.    Meetings  of 
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fell  into  abeyance  in  1717.  being  indefinitely 
rtnied  as  a  punishment  for  the  sy  nodical 
condemnation  of  a  book  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  who 
was  hi^h  in  favour  with  the  government.  They 
have  Veen  revived  (in  1H.V2  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  in  I806  for  York)  with  considerable 

advantage  to  the  church,  but  their  action  has  I  n 

and  is  greatly  restricted.  In  Ireland  the  convoca- 
tions of  the  four  provinces  assembled  at  Dublin,  all 
together,  ami  were  on  the  model  of  those  in  Eng- 
land. From  the  Union  downwards,  the  Irisb  con- 
vocations never  assembled.  Since  the  disestablish- 
ment the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  called  the  General  Synod. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  in  ltM>3  for  regu- 
lating the  meetings  of  convocation  in  Scotland  ;  hut 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  of  HiHK,  the  Episcopal 
Church  ceased  to  lie  the  national  establishment ; 
and  ever  since  the  meetings  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  embracing  clergy  and  laity,  have  lieen 
called  General  Assemblies*.  See  Assembly,  SYNon. 

The  position  of  the  Church  of  England  as  respects 
its  convocations  is  exceedingly  anomalous,  but  is 
incidental  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  polity  of  the  country.  As  practically 
interwoven  with  the  state,  the  church  possesses 
little  independent  action ;  its  articles,  liturgy, 
organisation  as  to  lienefices,  &c,  are  all  affected 
hv  civil  statutes;  while  its  discipline  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  class  of 
tribunals  apart  from  the  ministering  clergy.  The 
church,  therefore,  in  its  capacity  as  an  institution 
to  teach  certain  doctrines  of  religion,  is  left  little 
to  do  in  the  way  of  jurisdiction.  It  is  further 
urged,  as  a  reason' for  restricting  the  power  of  con- 
vocation, that  being  purely  sacerdotal,  it  might  lie 
apt  to  run  into  excesses,  and  put  forth  claims 
adverse  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  sentiment  on 
religious  matters :  that,  in  short,  as  things  stand,  it 
is  safer  for  the  public  to  lie  under  the  authority  of 
parliament  than  to  lie  subject  to  the  ordinances  of 
a  liody  of  ecclesiastics.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
generally  allowed  that  some  kind  of  reform  is 
desirable,  though  how  this  should  lie  effected  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties  it  would  be 

difficult  to  say. 
The  convoca- 
tions of  Can- 
terbury and 
York  assemble 
annually  at  the 
opening  of  par- 
liament, each 
keeping  up  its 
own  distinctive 
customs.  See 
Trevors  Convo- 
cation* of  the 
Two  Provinces; 
Canlwells  Syn- 
odalia,  and 
Documentary 

**TO3P     sT>:*1  AnnaU;  Lath- 

bun's  History 
of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the 
Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Convol'vu- 

lllH  ( Lat.  con- 
,  'to  twine 
together'),  a 
genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  order  Convol- 
vttlaceie.  This  order  contains  aliout  800  known 
species,  herliaceous  and  shrubby  ;  generally  with 
a  twining  stem  and  milky  juice,  chiefly  tropi- 
cal. Many  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants, 
particularly  s|iecies  of  Convolvulus  and 


which  the  Batatas  or  Sweet  Potato  (q.v.)  is  the 
most  important.    A  few  are  nati 


Convolvulus  ( CahnUyia  tcpxum ).  volvfre. 


The  acrid  milky  juice  is  often  strongly  purga- 
tive ;  and  jalap  and  scammony  are  products  of 
this  order.  Some  species,  however,  nave  large 
farinaceous  roots,  capable  of  being  used  as  food,  of 

"'otato  (q.v.)  is  the 
ives  of  Britain,  and 
arc  known  by  the  name  of  Bindweed.  A  common 
name  in  the  United  State*  is  Morning  Glory.  C. 
arvensis  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  some  sandy  soils 
in  England,  and  Calystegia  scpium  in  richer"  soils. 
The  wood  of  C.  scoparius,  a  shrubby  species,  native 
of  the  Canary  Isles,  called  '  Rosewood,'  or  Lignum 
lihodii  bv  apothecaries,  has  so  strong  a  smell  of 
roses  that  the  essential  oil  it  yields  on  distillation  is 
employed  to  adulterate  the  attar  of  roses. 

Convoy  (Er.  conroi)  is  the  name  given  to  one 
or  more  ships  of  war  appointed  to  protect  a  fleet  of 
merchant-vessels  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy 
or  of  pirates.  If  a  merchant-ship  parts  company 
with  the  convoy,  or  neglect*  to  obey  the  convoy  s 
instructions  or  signals,  all  claims  of  insurance  are 
forfeited.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
merchant-vessels  so  escorted.  In  the  militnrv  ser- 
vice a  convoy  is  a  train  of  wagons  or  canal  lioata 
laden  with  provisions,  treasure,  or  warlike  stores, 
and  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  troops. 

Convulsion*  in  Medicine,  is  sometimes  used 
of  any  involuntary  contraction  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  liody  ;  hut  especially  of  seizures  in 
which  the  lssly  is  thrown  into  violent  spasmodic 
contractions,  the  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion 
lieing  for  a  time  suspended.  In  adults  convulsions 
almost  always  indicate  the  presence  of  grave 
disease,  either  of  the  brain  (particularly  Epilepsy, 
q.v.)  or  of  the  kidneys.  In  children,  especially 
licforc  the  age  of  three  years,  they  are  of  much  more 
common  occurrence,  and,  though  serious  in  them- 
selves, may  lie  due  to  temporary  and  comparatively 
trifling  causes.  The  following  description  applies 
chiefly  to  the  convulsions  of  children.  A  tit  of 
convulsions  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  some 
hours,  and  may  readily  prove  fatal,  if  not  relieved 
within  a  short  period.  The  first  symptom  ob- 
served is  often  a  twitching  of  particular  muscles 
or  groups  of  muscles,  and  a  change  in  the  habitual 
expression  or  colour  of  the  face,  with  distension  of 
the  features,  and  turning  of  the  globes  of  the  eyes 
suddenly  upwards.  The  fingers  are  sometimes 
clenched  in  the  palm,  and  the  feet  turned  inwards ; 
sometimes,  however,  convulsions  occur  absolutely 
without  warnings  of  this  kind,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  perfect  apparent  health.  Their  cause  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  some  source  of  irritation, 
especially  in  the  digestive  organs ;  as,  for  instance, 
disordered  dentition,  worms  in  the  intestine,  in- 
digestible or  unsuitable  food,  &c.  Most  epidemic 
fevers  are  also  apt  to  lie  attended,  in  children,  by 
convulsions  in  their  early  stages,  and  if  severe, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  whooping-cough,  during 
their  progress  as  well ;  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
anil  its  membranes  at  every  stage.  Convulsions 
are  greatly  promoted  hy  bad  ventilation  and  in- 
judicious feeding,  with  deficient  exercise ;  and  a 
great  part  of  the  cure  consists  in  discovering  and 
removing  the  causes  of  the  disease. 

When  a  child  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  tend- 
ency to  spasm,  such  as  t  witching  of  the  features,  or 
contractions  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  it  should  be 
placed  at  once  in  a  very  free  current  of  air,  with  its 
feet  towards  the  fire;  the  extremities  should  lie 
kept  warm,  and  a  cold  lotion  may  lie  applied  to 
the  head,  especially  if  there  is  much  flushing  of 
the  face  ;  a  little  castor-oil  may  l>e  given  unless  the 
liowels  are  loose ;  and  if  there  is  flatulence,  the 
belly  may  be  rublied  with  a  warm  hand,  or  with  some 
simple  stimulating  liniment,  such  as  camphorated 
oil.    If  an  actual  convulsion  occur,  the  feet,  or  if 
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Cwible  the  whole  body,  should  at  once  be  put  in 
t  water  to  which  a  little  mustard  has  l>een  added, 
and  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  frequently 
applied  to  the  head.  If  there  is  any  suspicion 
that  worms  or  undigested  food  may  be  the  cause, 
a  purgative  Clyster  (q.v.)  should  be  given;  and 
aperieut  medicine  by  the  mouth  as  well,  if  the 
child  bo  able  to  swallow.  Nothing  more  should 
Ik,-  attempted  without  medical  advice.  The  further 
treatment  generally  consists  in  the  administration 
<>f  nerve  sedatives,  especially  bromide  of  sodium 
or  itotassium  ami  chloral,  and  in  olwtinate  cases  j 
chloroform,  with  careful  attention  of  course  to  any 
cause  of  irritation  that  may  be  present. 

Convulsions  are  rare  amongst  horses  and  cattle. 
In  young  dogs,  however,  they  frequently  occur 
from  intestinal  worms,  disordered  digestion,  or  in 
connection  with  distemper  or  other  debilitating  i 
diseases  :  they  usually  disappear  when  their  special  | 
causes  are  removed. 

>  Convulsionarics  the  name  given  to  a  fanati- 
cal sect  of  Jansenists  who  sprang  up  in  France  ' 
about  1730.  Their  meeting-place  was  the  church- 
yard of  St  Mcilard,  in  a  suburb  of  Paris,  where 
was  the  tomb  of  a  certain  Francis  of  Paris,  who 
died  in  1727,  and  was  reckoned  very  holy  by  the 
Janseuists  on  account  of  his  extravagant  asceti- 
cism. At  this  tomb  a  multitude  of  people  poured 
forth  fanatical  prayers,  preachments,  and  prophesy  - 
ingn.  Miracles  are  also  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
formed, for  proof  of  which  we  are  refernnl  to  a 
work  written  by  M.  Montgeron,  a  French  senator, 
and  entitled  1m  Vtritt  des  Mi  varies  opfrt's  par 
r  Intercession  de  Francois  dr,  Paris  (Paris,  1737). 
After  1731  the  fanaticism  of  the  convulsionarieB 
increased  to  utter  madness.  'They  threw  them-  I 
•elves  into  the  most  violent  contortions  of  body,  , 
rolled  about  on  the  ground,  imitated  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes,  and  at  last,  when  they  had  completely 
spent  themselves,  went  oil*  in  a  swoon.'  In  1733 
trie  king  issued  an  order  for  the  imprisonment  of 
these  fanatics,  but  it  was  found  imfMitwihle  to  put 
a  complete  stop  to  the  mischief.  They  took  to 
predicting  the  downfall  of  the  throne  and  the 
church,  which  prophecy  the  French  Revolution 
appeared  to  fulfil.  They  were  not  much  heard  of 
in  Paris  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  but 
have  occurred  in  country-places  at  various  times 
within  the  present  century.  They  brought  Jan- 
seuism  into  so  much  disrepute,  that  Voltaire  de- 
clared the  tomb  of  Francis  to  Ije  the  grave  of 
Jansenism.  See  Mathieu,  Histoire  da  Miraculfs  tt 
des  Convulsionnaires  ( 1864). 

Conway*  a  river  in  North  Wales,  famous  for 
the  bold  romantic  scenery  along  its  higher,  as  well 
as  for  the  richly  lieautiful  scenery  along  its  lower 
course.  It  rises  in  a  small  mountain-lake  round 
which  meet  the  three  counties  of  Merioneth,  Den- 
bigh, and  Carnarvon  ;  aud  it  runs  30  miles  north- 
ward past  Llanrwst  and  Conway  to  Beaumaris 
Bay.  In  its  last  ten  miles,  a  smoothly- flowing  if 
winding  stream,  it  is  nnvigable  for  vessels  of  lOO 
tons.  At  Conway  it  is  half  a  mile  broad  at  spring- 
tides, which  rise' here  from  21  to  24  feet.  Pearl- 
mussels  arc  found  at  its  mouth. 

Conway,  or  Aherconway,  an  ancient  and 
picturesque"  little  seaport  town  of  North  Wales,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  situated  on  the  left  ltank  of  the 
river  Conway  at  its  estuary,  45J  miles  NW.  of 
Chester  by  rail.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine 
tubular  bridge  constructed  by  Stephenson  in  1848, 
as  well  as  by  a  suspension  bridge  ouilt  by  Telford 
in  1826  (see  BRIDGE).  The  town  is  triangular  in 
form,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  12  feet  thick 
anil  1  mile  in  circumference,  pierced  by  four  Moorish- 
looking  gates,  and  crowned  by  twenty -one  round 
towers.  In  its  south-eastern  corner  are  the  inagui- 
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ficent  remains  of  Conway  Castle,  rising  proudly 
from  a  n>ck  above  the  river.  It  was  lirst  built  by 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  rebuilt  in  1284 
by  Edward  I.,  to  check  the  Welsh.  It*  walls  are  12 
to  15  feet  thick,  with  eight  vast  towers,  four  of 
which  are  each  surmounted  by  a  slender  turret. 
The  PlAs  Mawr  ( '  great  mansion  " )  is  a  noble  tinilicr 
house  erected  in  1585,  its  exterior  and  interior  pro- 
fuselv  covered  with  ornament.  A  Cistercian  ablicy 
was  founded  here  by  Llywelvn  ab  Jorwcrth,  prince 
of  North  Wales,  in  which  Llywclyn  the  (Ireat  was 
buried.  The  Castle  Hotel  now  occupies  its  site. 
Pop.  (1881)  3179.  Conway  (a  chartered  borough 
since  1876)  is  one  of  the  six  Carnarvon  boroughs. 
It  is  still  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  tourist*,  nut 
as  a  nlace  of  resort  it  has  l>ecn  left  far  l>ehind  by 
Llandudno,  4  miles  to  the  north. 

Conway*  Hugh,  the  pseudonym  of  Frederick  j\ 
John  Fargus,  who  was  born  in  1847,  the  son  of  a 
Bristol  auctioneer.  He  adopted  that  |weudonym 
from  the  school  frigate  Conway,  stationed  on  the 
Mersey,  which  he  entered  when  he  was  thirteen 
for  the  purpose  of  training  for  a  seafaring  life. 
His  father  set  his  face  against  this,  so  young 
Fargus  entered  the  auctioneer  business,  employing 
his  leisure  in  writing  clever  newspaper  verse  "ami 
occasional  tales.  Some  songs  of  his  were  accepted 
and  published  in  1878,  a  volume  of  verse  in  1879  : 
but  it  was  the  issue  and  rapid  sale  of  his  melo- 
dramatic story,  Called  Back,  as  vol.  L  of  Arrow- 
smith's  Bristol  Library  (1884),  which  made  him 
famous.  Within  live  years  350,000  copies  of 
this  book  had  been  wild.  Fargus  sold  hut  share 
in  the  auctioneer's  business  in  Bristol,  and  went 
to  London,  where  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
authorship.  His  Dark  Day*  followed,  and  just  as 
in  A  Family  Affair,  and  ot  her  works  which  he  now 

Iiroduced  in  rapid  succession,  he  had  beguu  to  show 
ligher  capabilities  as  a  novelist,  be  died  of  malarial 
fever  at  Monte  Carlo,  15th  May  1885. 

Conway,  Mom-i  ke  Daniel,  American  author, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1832,  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  1850,  but,  after  a  course  at  the  Cam- 
bridge divinity  school,  settled  as  a  Unitarian 
preacher  in  Washington  in  1854,  and  in  Cincinnati 
in  1857.  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  slavery,  and 
in  1863  came  to  England  to  lecture  on  the  war.  In 
London  he  became  head  of  the  South  Place  Insti- 
tute (for  advanced  religious  thought),  aud  pub- 
lished The  Rejected  Stone  ( 1861 ),  The  Golden  Hour 
(1862),  Republican  Superstitions  (1872),  Idols  and 
Ideals  (1877),  Demotwloyy  and  Devil-lore  (1879). 
Thomas  Carlyle  ( 1881 ),  Ptne  and  Palm  ( 1887 ),  and 
A  Life  of  Paine  ( 1892),  whose  works  he  also  edited 
(2  vols.  1892).    He  returned  to  America  in  1897. 

Conway,  Sir  William  Martin,  born  at  Roch- 
ester in  1856,  was  professor  of  Art  in  University 
College  at  Liverpool  ( 1885-88),  wrote  on  the  Dutch 
wood-engravers,  and  on  his  own  mountaineering  in 
the  Karakoram  (1894)  and  his  exploration  of  Spiti- 
bergen  ( 1897 ).  He  was  knighted  in  1895. 
Cony.  See  Hykax,  Kaubit. 
Convbeare.  William  John,  joint-author  with 

Dean  Howson  of  a  widely  known  Life  and  Epistle* 
of  St  Paul  | 1851 ),  was  born  1st  August  1815,  son 
of  William  Daniel  Conybeare  (1787-1857),  the 
eminent  geologist,  who  In  1844  l>ecaiuc  dean  of 
Llandaif.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  wiiich  he  became  a 
fellow.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
newly-founded  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution, 
which  ill-health  compelled  him  to  exchange  for  the 
vicarage  of  Axminstcr.  He  died  at  Wcybridge  in 
1857.  Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and  Social  ( 1856),  and 
a  novel,  were  his  only  other  works. 

Cony'za,  an  nnim|iortant  genus  of  Composite 
(sub  order  Corymbiferse).    V.  squarrosa  is  known 
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aii  Fleabane  and  Ploughman's  Spikenard,  and  baa 
a  strong  peculiar  smell,  traditionally  said  to  drive 
away  fleas  and  gnats. 

Cooch  Behar.  See  Brhar. 

Cook,  Dutton,  dramatic  critic  and  author,  the 
con  of  a  solicitor,  was  born  in  London,  30th  Janu- 
ary 1*29,  spent  four  years  in  his  fathers  office,  then 
entered  a  railway  oftice,  which  he  left  to  follow  the 
full  bent  of  his  literary  and  artistic  tastes.  He 
studied  painting  and  engraving,  wrote  a  successful 
melodrama,  acted  as  dramatic  critic  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  1867-75,  and  then  for  the  World  \ 
till  his  death,  11th  September  1883.  He  wrote 
for  various  newspapers  and  magazines,  including 
Temple  liar  and  Chamber*"*  Journal,  and  his  eight 
novels,  and  others,  were  always  interesting  and 
well  written,  but  sometimes  failed  in  catching  the 
average  novel-reader.  Ho  wrote  the  dramatic  and 
theatrical  lives  for  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  was  also  author 
of  A  Book  of  the  Play  (1876);  Hour*  with  the 
Player*  ( 1881 ),  and  On  the  Stage  ( 1883). 

Cook,  Euza,  a  favourite  minor  English  poetess, 
daughtor  of  a  London  tradesman,  was  bom  at 
Southwark  in  1818.  She  contributed  poetical 
pieces  to  various  magazines  front  an  early  age,  and 
issued  her  MeJaia  and  Other  Poem*  in  1838,  which, 
along  with  the  issue  of  volumes  in  lH04and  1865, 
estah'ished  her  reputation  as  a  meritorious  verse 
writer  of  sound  morality,  and  clear,  scumble,  and 
simple  treatment.  She  conducted  Eliza  Cook'* 
Journal  (1849-54)  till  ill  health  obliged  her  to 
relinquish  it;  in  1864  a  pension  of  £lO0  a  year 
was  conferred  upon  her  by  government.  She  also 
wrote  Jotting*  from  My  Journal  (1860),  and  La- 
con  ir*  ( 1 865).    Died  September  25,  1889. 

Cook,  James,  one  of  England's  greatest  navi- 
gators  and  maritime  explorers,  was  liorn  at  Marton, 
in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  an 
agricultural  lalwurer,  on  Octolier  28  (according  to 
another  authority,  November),  1728.  After  a 
meagre  education.  Cook  was  apprenticed  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  a  haberdasher  at  Staithes,  10 
miles  north  of  Whitby.  After  a  short  experience  of 
this  life,  he  was  hound  apprentice  to  Whitby  ship- 
owners, and  spent  several  years  in  the  coasting 
and  Baltic  trade.  In  1755  he  entered  the  royal 
navy  as  an  able  seaman,  and  in  four  years  rose  to 
the  rank  of  master.  For  about  ten  years  after  this 
he  was  mostly  engaged  in  sun-eying  about  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  results  as  embodied  in  his  sailing  directory 
(1766-78),  are  of  value  even  at  the  present  day. 
During  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  otherwise  qualified 
himself  for  the  highest  rank  in  the  navy.  In 
1768  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  Endeavour,  appointed  to 
convey  the  expedition  for  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  the  Pacific.  The  Endeavour 
sailed  on  August  25,  and  arrived  at  Tahiti  in  the 
following  April,  the  transit  being  successfully 
observed  on  Juno  3.  On  the  return.  New  Zealand 
was  for  the  first  time  circumnavigated,  and  its 
coasts  charted ;  the  east  must  of  Australia 
was  surveyed  and  taken  possesion  of  in  the 
name  of  tireat  Britain.  The  strait  which  separates 
Australia  from  New  Guinea  was  sailed  through, 
and  the  distinction  of  those  two  islands  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt.  Continuing  his  voyage  by 
Java  (Batavia)  and  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope,  Cook 
anchored  in  the  Downs  on  June  12,  17<1.  One 
important  result  of  the  voyage  was  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  the  'great  southern  Continent,'  which 
had  Iwen  supposed' to  extend  from  the  Antarctic  as 
far  north  as  40*  S.  Cook  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and  given  the  command  of  a 


second  voyage  of  discovery*  in  the  Resolution  and 
Ail  venture,  which  sailed  from  Plymouth,  July  13, 
1772.  This  expedition  was  out  for  three  years. 
The  great  object  was  to  discover  how  far  the  lands 
of  the  Antarctic  stretched  northwards.  For  this 
purpose  Cook  sailed  round  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and 
penetrated  as  far  south  as  |>ossible,  his  farthest 
south  point  being  71'  W,  in  long.  110*  54'  W. 
During  the  intervals  between  the  Antarctic  voy- 
ages, Cook  cruised  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  visiting 
Tahiti,  exploring  the  New  Hebrides,  discovering 
New  Caledonia,  and  many  of  the  island  groups  in 
the  Pacific.  Plymouth  was  reached  on  July  29, 
1775.  One  important  feature  of  the  second  voyage 
was  that,  owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  Cook, 
there  was  only  one  death  among  his  crews  during 
all  the  three  years— a  marked  contrast  to  the  fear- 
ful losses  sustained  during  other  voyages  of  this 
period. 

Cook,  who  had  been  promoted  to  captain,  and 
received  an  appointment  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
had  scarcely  been  home  for  a  year  before  he 
was  apjKiinted  to  the  command  of  another  ex- 
pedition, the  main  object  of  which  was  to  dis- 
cover a  passage  round  the  north  coast  of  America 
from  the  Pacific.  Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth  in 
the  Resolution,  July  12,  1776,  followed  by  Captain 
Clarke  in  the  Discovery.  Leaving  the  ('ape  on 
November  30,  the  expedition  visited  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand,  and  spent  the  year  1777  cruising 
among  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  the  beginning  of 
1778  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  discovered,  when 
Conk  made  for  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 
This  he  followed  and  surveved  from  45°  N.  as  far  as 
Icy  Cape  on  the  inside  of  Iiehring  Strait,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  turn  ltock,  reaching  Karakakoa 
Bav  in  Hawaii.  Sandwich  Islands,  January  17, 
177*9.  At  first  the  expedition  was  treated  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  the  natives.  For  some 
reason  their  attitude  changed,  and  on  February 
14,  when  Cook  landed  with  a  party  to  recover  a 
Btolen  boat,  the  natives  set  u|»on  them  with  sudden 
fury,  Cook  being  clubbed  and  stabbed  to  death  at 
the  edge  of  the  water.  Part  of  the  body  was 
recovered  and  buried,  and  in  1874  a  monument  was 
erected  near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  Many  varied 
accounts  have  been  given  of  Cook's  death,  and 
many  reasons  adduced  for  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  Hawaiian* ;  but  the  probability  is  that  he 
simply  fell  a  victim  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
savage  fury.  Cook  did  more  than  any  other  nan- 
gator  to  odd  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Ocean ;  his  observations  have  stood 
the  test  of  modern  investigations ;  in  character  he 
was  honest  and  just,  both  to  bis  own  men  and  to 
the  natives  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  and 
who  almost  invariably  became  greatly  attached  to 
him.  A  pension  of  £200  was  granted  to  his  widow 
(whom  he  married  in  1762),  and  £25  to  each  of  his 
three  children. 

An  account  of  the  first  voyage  originally  appeared  as 
vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  Hawkcsworth's  Votituict  lli,3);  the 
narrative  of  the  second  was  written  by  Cook  himself,  2 
vols,  with  1  vol.  of  plates  (1777);  that  of  the  thin! 
appeared  in  3  vol*,  and  an  atlas  | 1784),  partly  by  Cook 
and  partly  by  Captain  James  King.  See  Kippi*  a  Life 
ami  Voi/noe*  of  <'.i///<nn  Jarnrt  Vook  (1788;  reprinted 
1883);  Professor  l.aughton'»  article  in  the  Diet.  Art*. 
Buti.  ,  Hesaut'*  monograph  (18H0);  and  the  unabridged 
reprint  of  Cook's  Journal  of  his  First  Voyage,  by  Captain 
Wharton  1 1KI3). 

Cook,  Joseph,  lecturer  and  author,  liorn  at 
Ticonderoga,  New  York,  in  1838,  graduated  at 
Harvard  and  Andover,  and  after  three  years' 
preaching  went  to  Europe  in  1871,  where  he 
studied  in  Germany,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  Medi- 
terranean countries.  In  1873  he  commenced  a 
series  of  'Monday  Lectures'  in  Boston,  which, 
endeavouring  to  tiannonise  science  and  religion. 
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and  discussing  social  and  political  questions, 
became  very  popular;  and  in  1880  be  tiegan 
an  extended  lecturing  tour  around  tbe  world. 
Besides  hi*  lecture*,  be  has  published  a  number  of 
works  on  Mich  subjects  as  Biology  ( 1877),  Heredity 
(1878),  Marriage  (1878),  Labor  (1879),  Socialism 
( 1880),  &c. 

Cook,  Thomas,  railway  excursion  and  tourist 
pioneer,  was  born  at  Melbourne,  Derbyshire, 
November  22,  1808.  *  His  educational  advantages 
were  few,  and  bis  early  days  were  spent  in  gar- 
dening pursuit*,  and  then  in  wood-turning  and 
cabinet  work.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  became  a 
village  missionary,  and  whilst  thus  occupied  his 
sympathies  were  actively  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  free  trade.  But  from  1841  his 
time  and  toil  were  engaged  chiefly  in  the  initiation 
and  promotion  of  railway  excursions.  His  tirst 
trip  was  from  Leicester  to  Loughborough  in  1841, 
his  aim  Wing  the  furtherance  of  the  temperance 
cause.  The  Midland  Railway  was  for  some  years 
the  centre  of  his  operations,  and  the  town  of 
Leicester  his  home.  But  overcoming  the  grcatdiffi- 
cullies,  he  extended  the  business  not  only  through 
all  (ireat  Britain,  but  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  tourist-tickets  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  are  found 
everywhere.  In  connection  with  the  previous  wars 
in  Egypt  and  the  Somlan,  the  English  and  Egyptian 
governments  were  largely  aided  by  their  enterprise ; 
and  the  firm  undertake  on  liehalf  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment the  conveyance  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims 
from  India  to  Mecca.  He  retired  in  1878  in  favor  of 
his  son.  and  diet!  July  IS,  IHQ-J. 

Cooke,  Gkoroe  Frederick,  actor,  born  in 
Westminster  in  1756,  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance at  Brentford  in  1770,  and  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1784  and  18(10  became  very  popular  in  the 
English  provinces  and  in  Ireland,  attaining  a  front 
rank  in  Ids  profession,  in  spite  of  drinking  habits 
that  increased  with  his  years.  From  1801  to  1810 
he  played  at  Covent  Garden  lioth  in  comedy  and  in 
tragedy,  and  rivalled  Komble  in  the  public  favour  ; 
although  here,  also,  from  180*3,  when  he  was  hissed 
off  the  stage  for  drunkenness,  his  intemperance  was 
a  notorious  thing,  and  a  matter  for  jesting  ajsdogy. 
His  best  characters  were  Richard,  Shvlock,  lago.  Sir 
tJiles  Overreach,  and  Sir  Bertinax  MacSycophant. 
In  1810  he  visited  America,  and  appeared  liefore 
enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  chief  northern  cities, 
where  admiration  for  the  actor  secured  indulgence 
and  pitv  for  the  extravagances  of  the  drunkard. 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  26th  September  1811 ; 
a  monument  marks  his  grave,  erected  in  1821  by 
Edmund  Kean,  who  regarded  Cooke  as  the  greatest 
of  actors.  See  his  Life  by  William  Dunlap  (Lond. 
1813). 

A  Cooke,  Sir  William  Fotheroill,  electrician, 
born  nt  Ealing  in  1800,  served  in  the  Indian  army 
from  1826  to  1831,  and  after  studying  medicine  at 
Paris  and  Heblelberg,  abandoned  this  for  telc- 

trraphy,  and  in  1837  entered  into  partnership  with 
I'rofcHsor  Wheatstone.  After  experiments  on  vari- 
ous railway  lines,  they  patented  the  single  needle 
apparatus  in  1845.  In  JK46  Cooke  formed  a  com- 
pany, which  paid  £120,000  for  the  partners'  earlier 
patents.  In  1867  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  received 
the  AHiert  gold  medal ;  Wheatstone  was  knighted 
in  1868,  and  Cooke  in  180".  He  died  25th  June 
1879. 

Cookery,  The  art  of  cookery,  like  other  arte 
and  handicrafts,  is  one  which  can  not  lie  taught  in 
an  encyclopaedia  article,  but  the  general  principles 
which  underlie  the  operations  of  cookery  may  be 
briefly  expounded.  This  part  of  the  subject — 
the  chemistry  and  tthysics  of  cookery  -has  been 
much  neglected  until  very  lately. 

The  chief  agent  in  cookery  is  heat,  and  therefore 


a  large  part  of  our  subject  is  the  consideration 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  which  occur 
in  food  materials  when  subjected  to  tbe  agency  of 
heat.  We  may  apply  this  agent  cither  by  bringing 
the  food  into  direct  contact  with  the  source  of  heat, 
or  by  exposing  it  to  radiations  from  the  source  of 
heat.  Boasting,  toasting,  grilling,  and  to  a  partial 
extent,  baking,  are  examples  of  the  latter ;  while 
stewing,  frying,  and  the  so-called  'lxiiling'  of  food 
— Le.  immersion  in  hot  water — are  examples  of 
heating  by  contact.  The  term  '  boiling '  is  com- 
monly misapplied  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  Thus  we  speak  of  lioiling  a  leg  of 
mutton,  boiling  fish,  boiling  potatoes,  &c,  quite 
improperly.  The  food  in  question  is  not  boiled, 
should  not  be  boiled ;  it  is  merely  immersed  in 
water,  which  is  conveniently  used  as  a  heating 
agent.  As  will  presently  De  shown,  even  the 
water  itself  should  not  in  most  cases  boil.  Frying, 
properly  conducted,  is  another  example.  Here  a 
bath  of  fat  is  used  to  convey  the  heat. 

What  are  the  changes  effected  on  the  food  by  the 
action  of  cookery  ?  is  the  fundamental  question  to 
be  answered  in  treating  cookery  as  a  branch  of 
applied  science.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  raw  and  a  cooked  potato  ?  What  is  the  dillerence 
between  a  raw  and  a  cooked  leg  of  mutton  ?  and 
other  such  questions  throughout.  We  all  know 
tbe  difference  in  flavour,  but  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  changes  are  but  little  understood.  To 
answer  these  questions  we  must  first  know  some- 
thing of  the  composition  of  the  uncooked  viands. 

For  this  purpose  the  old-fashioned  division  of 
the  elements  of  organic  substances  into  proximate 
and  ultimate  is  very  convenient.  The  ultimate 
elements — carlsin,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  &c 
— are  not  cookable,  and  in  their  uncombined  state 
do  not  concern  our  subject ;  but  the  proximate 
elements,  or  more  properly  proximate  constituents, 
such  as  albumen,  gelatin,  starch,  cellulose,  &c,  are 
altered,  and  the  whole  subject  will  lie  licst  under- 
stood by  considering  separately  the  alterations 
which  occur  to  these  in  the  course  of  cookerv. 

Taking  first  the  constituents  of  vegetable  food, 
the  largest  of  these  is  tbe  material  of  the  cell  walls 
of  the  vegetable,  niluloM,  or  woody  fibre.  The 
next  in  quantity,  as  existing  in  ordinary  articles  of 
food,  is  starch,  or  ferula,  or  farina.  Both  of  these 
are  carlxdivdrates — i.e.  compounds  of  carbon  with 
water,  or  tlie  elements  of  water,  and  thev  contain 
these  elements  in  the  same  projiortions,  l»ut  their 
structure  and  digestibility  are  very  different. 
Starch  in  its  raw  state  consists  of  small  granules 
(see  STARCH)  which,  placed  in  cold  water,  sink 
to  tbe  tiottom  without  any  degree  of  solution  or 
other  change  by  union  with  the  water.  In  this 
condition  they  arc  practically  indigestible  in  the 
human  stomach,  but  when  cooked,  starch  is  the 
most  easily  digestible  of  all  human  food. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  cookery  of 
starch  are  considerable.  If  pure  starch  (arrow- 
root is  such )  lie  placed  in  water  raised  to 
the  temperature  of  140"  F.,  the  granules  swell 
considerably,  and  the  mixture  becomes  pasty  or 
viscous.  A*  little  stirring  breaks  up  the  distended 
granules,  and  we  obtain  a  glairy  paste  such  as 
used  by  the  laundress,  and  seen  in  cooked  arrow- 
root. If  the  heat  be  now  raised  from  140°  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  the  lioiling  continued,  the 
gelid  mass  heroines  thicker  and  thicker ;  and  if 
there  are  more  than  50  parts  of  water  to  I  of 
starch,  a  separation  takes  place,  the  starch  settling 
down  with  its  50  parts  of  water,  and  the  excess  of 
clear  water  standing  above.  We  have  here  a  case 
of  hydration  or  combination  with  water  as  the 
result  of  cookery,  and  the  probable  cause  of  the 
improved  digestibility.  Dry  starch  may  be  raised 
to   300°   without   becoming   thus   seuii -soluble. 
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The  hydrate  once  formed  may  be  dried  by  eva- 
poration, ami  Htill  retains  some  water  and  the 
same  decree  of  solubility.  Many  farinaceous  pre- 
parations, such  an  com -dour,  &c.  consist  chiefly  of 
starch  in  thin  condition.  This,  however,  is  not  "the 
limit  of  starch  cookery.  If  it  is  heated  to  about 
400',  it  is  converted  into  dextrin,  which  is  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water  al  all  teiii|M>iature»,  the 
solution  Itoinj;  mucilaginous  but  not  pasty.  Dex- 
trin differs  from  starch  in  other  pro|ierties  (see 
I)EXTRIN ),  but  is  composed  of  tlie  same  elements 
in  the  same  pm]>ortiotis,  t.',;H,0(.)& — i.e.  six  equiva- 
lents of  carlsui  to  live  of  water,  or  its  element*. 
Tliis  change  of  starch  into  ilextrin  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  as  an  operation  of  cookery,  inas- 
much as  it  anticipates  the  first  stage  of  the  digestion 
of  starch. 

The  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  one  of  the 
intestinal  secretions  contain  a  peculiar  principle 
which  has  received  the  name  of  animal  tiiiutaxt, 
from  it*  resemblance  to  the  diastase  of  malt.  This 
converts  the  starch  of  food  into  the  completely 
soluble  dextrin,  a  change  a1«solutely  necessary  for 
its  assimilation  as  nutriment.  In  some  animals 
the  supply  of  this  is  so  small  that  starch  is  almost 
worthless  to  them  as  food.  It  passes  through  the 
body  unaltered.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  carni- 
vora.  Human  infants,  when  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  mother's  milk,  have  not  sufficiently  developed 
the  |siwer  of  salivary,  pancreatic,  and  intestinal 
secretion  of  diastase  to  digest  starch,  and  there- 
fore demand  assistance.  Such  assistance  may  lie 
afforded  by  carrying  the  cookery  of  starch  to  what  we 
venture  to  call  the  second  stage — viz.  its  complete 
or  jtartial  conversion  into  dextrin.  Thus,  ordinary 
flour  or  oatmeal,  simply  heated  in  boiling  water  or 
milk,  is  merely  subjected  to  the  first  stage — viz. 
hydration  of  the  starch  ;  but  if  the  Hour  or  oatmeal 
lie  well  baked,  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
starch  is  converted  into  dextrin.  A  knowledge  of 
this  is  of  great  importance  to  mothers,  and  also  to 
nurses  preparing  food  for  dyspeptics,  as  adults  vary 
greatly  in  their  powers  of  di astatic  secretion. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  broad  is 
rendered  more  digestible  by  toasting,  and  why 
crust  of  bread  is  more  digestible  than  the  crumb, 
in  spite  of  greater  hardness.  In  the  ordinary 
liaking  of  bread  a  variable  amount  of  the  starch 
is  converted  into  dextrin.  Well-baked  bread  is 
more  digestible  than  under-baked.  In  the  cookery 
of  oatcakes,  liannocks,  scones,  and  all  kinds  of 
biscuits,  this  should  l»e  understood.  The  writer 
enjoys  the  luxury  of  hot  rolls  without  their  in- 
digestibility,  by  simply  moistening  stale  crusts  of 
bread  and  reheating  them  in  a  kitchen  oven.  They 
thus  l>ecome  softened  like  new  bread,  and  more 
digestible  than  liefore  on  account  of  the  dextrinisa- 
tion  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  starch.  Baked 
and  fried  potatoes  have  a  similar  advantage. 

The  diastase  of  malt  (see  Malt)  may  l>e  tised 
for  the  dextrinisiition  of  farinaceous  food  by  add- 
ing malt  Hour  or  extract  of  malt  to  it  ;  or  the 
grain  itself  may  l»e  malted.  The  tem|>erature  at 
which  malt  diastase  acts  most  vigorously  is  alsmt 
140*.  At  lower  temperatures  it  acts  more  slowly  ; 
at  much  higher,  its  curious  projwrty  is  destroyed. 
To  illustrate  its  action,  make  some  oatmeal  "jsir- 
ridjje  very  thick,  then  add  alwmt  rM-h  part  of  dry 
malt  Hour  at  alsnit  140  ,  ami  stir.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  thick  pudding  Incomes  quite  sloppy 
owing  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  dextrin  into 
which  the  starch  has  thus  l*»en  converted. 

The  cellulose--i.e.  the  stalks  and  the  cell  walls, 
such  as  the  fleshy  part  of  leaves,  &c. — are  more  or 
less  digestible,  according  to  their  looseness  of  struc- 
ture and  their  interfluidity  or  succulent  character. 
Thus  we  may  digest  a  raw  lettuce  more  easily  than 
a  raw  cabbage,  or  the  inner  leaves  of  either  more 


readily  than  the  outer  leaves  or  stalks.  The 
action  of  cookery  on  cellulose  api>ears  to  consist  in 
the  loosening  of  its  fibres,  ana  rendering  them 
more  soluble.  It  is  therefore  advantageous  that  the 
water  in  which  green  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages, 
are  cooked  should  boil  vigorously,  the  agitation  of 
1  the  steam  bubbles  assisting  in  the  loosening  of  the 
fibres.  Cellulose,  like  starch,  may  be  converted 
.  into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  the  conibined  action  of 
'  moderate  heat  with  moisture  and  an  acid.  This 
!  change  is  aided  by  a  little  diastase.  Sawdust  and 
1  old  rags  may  thus  1h>  converted  into  digestible  and 
nutritious  fond,  but  not  with  commercial  profit  at 
nrcsait.  An  example  of  such  conversion  in 
Nature's  lals>ratory  is  afforded  by  the  ripening  of 
a  pear.  Many  varieties  which  are  hard,  woody, 
and  sour  when  full  grown  in  autumn,  liecome 
gradual  I  v  softer  and  sweeter,  and  finally  delicious 
by  simple  storage.  The  action  of  ensilage  (see 
r?Nsll.A<;K)  of  cattle  food  probably  includes  some 
degree  of  such  conversion  of  cellulose. 
I  The  nitrogenous  constituent  of  grain,  the  gluten, 
is  not  so  greatly  altered  bv  cookery.  The  writer's 
investigations  of  this  neglected  subject  lead  him 
:  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alteration  which  does 
occur  is  that  of  a  ]»artial  hydration  rendering  the 
gluten  more  soluble,  but  tliis  hydration  is  not  so 
decided  and  definite  as  in  the  case  of  starch. 
There  is  one  constituent  of  vegetable  f»Hsl  which 
demands  no  crstkery.  This  is  pectcn  (otherwise 
pectose  and  pectin)— i.e.  vegetable  jelly.  It  exists 
most  abundantly  in  fruits,  and  is  familiar  to  all 
in  the  form  of  currant  jellv,  apple  jelly,  &c. ,  which 
are  j)ecten  plus  sugar.  Tlie  cookery  of  vegetable 
casein  will  be  discussed  with  that  o'f  the  casein  of 
milk. 

Of  the  proximate  elements  of  animal  food  the 
most  abundant  is  gelatin  ;  it  constitutes  about  half 
the  weight  of  the  body  of  most  an i mala    It  exists 
1  in  two  forms— soluble  and  insoluble.    Its  cookery 
I  consists  in  the  hydration  of  the  insoluble  form  and 
rendering  it  soluble,  as  in  the  stewing  of  bones, 
J  tendons,   skin,   &c.   in  a  stock -pot  until  their 
gelatin  becomes  soluble  jelly.    The  muscular  fibre 
itself,  which  with  its  enveloping  membranes  form 
'  lean  meat,  is  subjected  to  a  similar  change,  but  less 
completely,  in  the  course  of  cookery. 

The  cookery  of  albumen  differs  materially  from 
any  of  the  preceding.  Albumen  exists  in  raw  flesh 
meat  as  one  of  its  juices,  being  a  glairy  liquid 
which  is  distributed  between  the  muscular  fibres 
and  the  joints,  and  around  the  l>ones,  forming  a 
lubricant,  and  probably  conveying  material  of 
growth  and  renewal.  It  is  typically  seen  in  the 
white  of  eggs.  When  heated  to  about  134%  white 
fibres  l>egin  to  ap|>ear  within  it  If  the  heat  is 
continued,  and  gradually  increased,  they  increase, 
until  at  alsjut  160'  the  whole  mass  becomes  white 
and  nearly  opaque.  It  is  now  coagulated  into  a 
tender,  delicate,  jelly-like  substance,  easily  digest- 
ible  and  highly  nutritious.  If  the  heat  is  further 
raised,  it  l»ecomes  harder  and  harder,  up  to  212*. 
If  this  heat  is  continued,  it  shrinks,  and  becomes 
tough  and  horny,  losing  some  of  its  water  of  com- 
position, ami  its  easy  digestibility. 

Ignorance  of  these  particulars,  and  further  ignor- 
nnce  of  the  fact  that  water  has  the  same  tempera- 
ture, whether  'simmering'  or  Isdling  violently, 
causes  the  spoiling  of  vast  quantities  of  food  and 
I  wasting  of  much  fuel  in  this  country.  The  cooking 
'  teni|>erature  for  all  animal  food  is  from  160°  to 
*  180".    When  maintained  for  any  length  of  time 
i  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  or  'simmering' 
■  water,  itis  s]K>iled.  To  prove  (his,  take  a  beefsteak 
i  and  cut  it  in  half.    Place  one  half  in  water  in  a 
common  sauce|>an,  and  boil  or  '  simmer '  it  for  half 
an  hour  or  more.    Place  the  other  half  in  water  in 
i  an  open-mouthed  jar  (such  as  a  gallipot),  and 
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place  the  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  water  so  that  only 
the  outer  water  Khali  1m*iI  ;  cook  it  thus,  and  com- 
pare with  the  first.  At  a  continued  temperature 
of  212"  not  only  doe*  the  albumen  become 
toughened,  but  the  gelatin  also  liecomes  dehy- 
drated, hanlened,  and  indigestible.  All  stewing 
operations  should,  therefore,  lte  conducted  at  30' 
or  40*  lielow  t!ie  boiling-jM»int.  When  the  ex- 
posure to  a  higher  temperature  is  but  for  a  short 
period,  little  or  uo  mischief  is  done.  This  is  the 
case  in  frying  and  grilling  of  animal  food.  These 
operations  should  always  be  rapidly  conducted. 

Besides  the  almve-namcd  constituent*  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fowl,  there  are  the  saline  juices 
necessary  for  supplying  the  saline  constituent*  of 
the  blood,  and  ii|M»n  which  the  flavour  of  food  largely 
depend*.  These  are  not  altered  by  cookery,  but 
are  too  frequently  sacrificed.  Potatoes,  for  example, 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  |>otash  salt*.  The 
writer  has  examined  the  water  in  which  potatoes 
have  lieen  cooked  and  that  which  is  condensed 
when  they  are  steamed,  and  finds  that  if  the 
potatoes  are  peeled,  a  large  proportion  of  the  salts 
pas*  into  the  water.  If  they  are  «m iked  'in  their 
jackets,'  much  less  is  lost;  but  when  liaked  or  fried, 
all  is  retained.  The  complete  retention  of  the 
juices  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  roasted  and  grilled 
meat  has  more  flavour  than  that  which  is  cooked  in 
water. 

The  changes  which  cookery  effect*  on  fat  appear 
to  consist  in  partial  dissociation  of  its  proximate 
elements.  It  is  composed  of  a  fatty  acid  com- 
bined with  (dye^ne.  These  are  partially  serr- 
ated by  heat 

Another  constituent  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
fowl  is  mucin.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  flesh  of 
animals,  but  is  an  important  component  of  milk  ; 
is  the  solid  basis  of  the  curd  which  is  separated  by 
the  action  of  rennet  or  acids  (see  Casein  }.  It  also 
exists  in  peas,  lieans,  and  other  seeds  of  leguminous 

fdanta.  It  is  highly  nutritions.  There  are  two 
onus  of  casein — the  soluble  and  insoluble.  It  is 
soluble  as  it  exists  in  milk,  but  insoluble  after 
precipitation  by  acids  or  rennet,  as  in  making 
cheese.  An  infant  that  digest*  the  casein  of  milk 
cannot  digest  it  after  separation  as  cheese. 

The  writer  has  succeeded  in  partially  reconvert- 
ing the  insoluble  to  the  soluble  form  by  adding 
bicarbonate  of  potash  in  the  proportion  of  Jth  to  \d 
of  an  ounce  to  1  lb.  of  cheese  ;  the  potash  dissolved 
in  about  a  teacupful  of  water,  and  the  cheese, 
grated  or  sliced,  added  to  the  solution,  which  is 
boiled  until  the  cheese  dissolves,  forming  a  custard- 
like result.  This  may  be  added  to  oatmeal 
porridge  and  a  multitude  of  other  preparations. 
The  theory  upon  which  this  method  of  treating 
cheese  was  founded  is,  that  the  curding  of  milk  is 
due  to  the  combination  of  an  acid  with  the  natural 
alkali  of  the  soluble  casein,  chiefly  consisting  of 
potash.  The  artificial  addition  in  the  proportion 
named  not  only  renders  the  cheese  more  digest- 
ible,  but  restores  the  saline  constituent  of  the 
original  milk,  which  in  the  course  of  cheese- 
making,  passed  into  the  whey.  The  importance 
of  thus  rendering  cheese  more  digestible,  and  sup- 
plying it*  saline  dietetic  deficiency,  will  l»e  under- 
st<ssl  by  the  fact  that  20  lb.  of  cheese  contain 
as  much  nutriment  as  a  sheep  weighing  more  than 
60  lb.  l/ean  lieef  and  mutton  contain  from  72}  to 
73J  per  cent,  of  water,  cheese  alsiut  30  per  cent, 
and  no  bone.  Cheese  may  l>e  stored  and  carried 
almost  as  easily  as  coal. 

A  multitude  of  cookery  lsn»ks  exist,  too  many  to 
name.  These  consist  mainly  of  instnictions  in 
the  preparation  of  (particular  dishes.  The  philo- 
sophy of  cookery  has  a  very  limited  literature.  I 
In  tfie  third,  sixth,  and  tenth  essays  of  Benjamin 
a,  Count  Kumford  ( 1796),  The  Chemu-  I 


try  of  Cookery,  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams  (1885), 
and  Cantor  Lectures  on  The  Scientific  Basis  of 
Cookery,  by  the  same  author,  the  subject  is 
treated  as  a  branch  of  applied  science.  Count 
liumford's  essays  also  include  his  remarkable 
achievements  in  economic  feeding  of  the  jjoor  in 
Munich,  and  his  improvements  of  cooking  appa- 
ratus. Of  late,  much  mole  attention  has  lieen 
bestowed  on  cookery  in  Crcat  Britain,  and  the 
board-schools  in  the  principal  towns  now  make 
provision  for  instructing  their  girl  pupils  in  this 
important  subject.  The  processes  of  roasting, 
stewing,  &c.  will  l»e  treated  under  their  re>j>ective 
titles.  See  also  Diet,  Digestion,  and  the  articles 
on  Hkillat -Savarix  and  Soyer. 

Cook  Islands,  otherwise  known  as  the  Hervey 
Arehiiielago,  lie  about  midway  lietween  the  Society 
and  Navigator  groups,  near  20"  S.  lat.,  and  158°  W . 
long.,  ana  are  some  volcanic,  some  coralline.  The 
principal  nienilwrs  of  the  cluster  are  Mangaia, 
Ation,  and  Raratonga.  The  natives,  mainly  of  the 
brown  Polynesian  stock,  are  about  10,000  in  all,  of 
whom  6000  are  in  Raratonga,  which  is  mountainous 
but  fertile.  Formerly  canniluils,  they  are  now  all 
Christians,  and  drc«8  after  the  European  fashion. 
The  islands  were  annexed  by  liritain  in  1888. 

Cook,  MOUNT,,  the  highest  peak  of  Australasia, 
is  one  of  the  Southern  Alps  near  the  centre  of  the 
range,  on  the  western  side  of  the  South  Island  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  12,340  feet  high,  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  (the  snow-line  being  3500  feet 
lower  than  in  Switzerland),  was  scaled  for  the 
first  time  to  near  the  summit  by  Mr.  Green  in  1882. 
See  Mannering,  With  Jiojte  and  Axe  in  the  Neto 
Zealand  Alps  (1891). 

Cookatown.  a  town  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
53  miles  \V.  of  Belfast  by  rail,  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  and  bleach-works.    Pop.  3841. 

Cook  Straft*  discovered  by  Cook  on  his  first 
voyage,  separates  the  north  and  south  islands  of 
Mew  Zealand,  and  is  20  to  80  miles  wide. 

Cooktown,  a  port  (dating  from  1873)  in  the  -\ 
north  of  Queensland,  on  the  Endeavour  River,  1050 
miles  NN  W.  of  Brisliane,  and  122  by  rail  NW.  of 
the  Palmer  gold-field.  There  are  handsome  public 
buildings  and  a  monument  <  1889)  to  Captain  Cook, 
who  beached  his  ship,  the  Endeaiwtr,  here  in  1770. 
Near  there  are  gold-diggings  and  tin-mines,  pearl- 
fisheries,  ami  fisheries  of  trepang.  Pop.  ( 1891 )  2482; 
atonetimeit  was  10,000,  three-fifths  of  them  Chinese. 

Cooler.  Sec  Brer,  Refrigeration.  x 

Coolgnrriie*  a  mining  station  in  Western  r 
Australia.  270  miles  NE.  of  Perth,  where,  especially 
since  18113.  rich  finds  of  gold  have  been  made.  In 
1895  a  telegraph  was  established,  and  in  1896  a 
railway  from  Perth  was  o|>eiied. 

Coolies  (Hind,  kxdi,  'labourer').  Indian  and 
Chinese  lalsuirers  who  emigrate  to  foreign  lands, 
whether  at  their  own  charge  or  at  the  expense  of 
the  foreigner  whom  they  bind  themselves  by  con- 
tract to  serve  for  a  fixed  term  of  years.  Lalsuirers 
who  migrate  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  as 
for  instance  from  Bengal  to  Assam,  are  also  called 
coolies.  The  Eurottean  and  American  residents  in 
the  treaty  ports  of  China  give  the  same  name  to  the 
lower  class  of  Chinese  labourers  in  their  service. 

The  natives  of  India  having  a  strong  repugnance 
to  crossing  the  ocean,  free  coolie  emigration  is 
almost  entirely  Chinese.  Although  until  recent 
years  emigration  from  China  was  illegal,  and  the 
strong  ties  of  family  affection,  the  love  of  country, 
and  ancestral  worship,  made  it  unpopular,  tne 
pressure  of  population  produced  a  continual  out- 
flow during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  chiefly  from 
the  southern  provinces  of  Fuh-Kien  and  kwang- 
tung.     The  emigrants  swarmed  over  the  archi- 
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pelago,  Mettled  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
in  Java  and  in  the  Straits  Settlement*,  and 
threaten  eventually  to  displace  the  natives  in  Siatn 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  discovery  of  gold 
attracted  large  numliers  of  Chinese  to  California 
ami  Australia.  The  first  railway  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  partly  made  by  Chinese  labour,  and 
M.  Lesseps  invited  their  help  for  the  excavation 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  spite  of  his  utility,  the 
coolie  has  become  an  intolerable  offence  to  the 
working  classes  of  America  and  Australia.  He  is 
accused  of  gambling,  opium-smoking,  and  immoral- 
ity ;  but  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending  is  his 
working  for  low  wages,  and  lowering  the  market 
value  of  lalsmr.  In  1S81  the  United  State* 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  China,  by  which  restric- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration  was  secured  to  the 
States  in  return  for  American  prohibition  of  the 
opium  trade  on  the  coast  of  China.  Another  treaty 
between  the  two  powers  in  1888,  prohibiting  tlie 
entry  of  Chinese  labourers  into  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  has  been  refused 
ratification  by  the  Peking  government.  In  British 
colonies  the  attempt  has  lieen  made  to  exclude 
the  obnoxious  coolie  by  the  imposition  of  a  poll- 
tax.  The  legislature  of  British  Columbia  passed 
an  act  in  1884,  by  which  every  Chinaman  was 
obliged  to  take  out  a  license,  And  pay  a  fee  of 
$10.  A  Chinese,  named  Wing  Chong,  refused  to 
pay  the  fee  on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  an  infraction  of  the  existing  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  China.  A  judge  of 
tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  decided  in 
Wing  Chong's  favour,  and  though*  the  colonial 
government  initiated  an  ap|>eal  to  the  Privy- 
council,  they  failed  to  prosecute  it ;  so  the  act 
ltecame  a  dead  letter.  In  Australia,  similar  acts, 
though  quietly  submitted  to,  failed  to  secure  the 
desired  end,  Chinese  immigrants  continuing  to 
arrive,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  poll-tax  of  £10  a 
head.  In  1888  the  New  South  Wales  legislature 
passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  landing  of  Chinese 
immigrants ;  but  this  case  also  the  law-courts 
decided  against  the  legislature.  At  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  governments  of  all  the 
Australian  colonies,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
endeavour  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese, 
through  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  l>etween 
the  British  and  Chinese  governments.  The  exist- 
ing treaties  which  promise  protection  to  the  Chinese 
immigrant  are  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  (1842),  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858),  and  the  Convention  of 
Peking  (1880). 

The  coolie  in  the  United  States  and  in  some 
British  colonies  is  an  nninvited  and  unwelcome 
visitant.  At  the  same  time  his  sen-ices  have  been 
eagerly  sought  in  other  colonies,  the  governments 
and  planters  of  which  have  borne  all  trie  expenses 
of  his  passage,  paid  him  a  small  advance,  and  in 
addition  paid  head-money  to  the  agent  who  obtained 
him.  To  recoup  this  expenditure,  the  planter  re- 
quired the  coolie  to  bind  himself  to  serve  for  a  term 
of  years  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  Coolies  thus 
indentured  occupy  a  similar  position  to  apprentices, 
soldiers,  and  saifors.  Theoretically  the  system  is 
quite  justifiable,  but  practically  it  has  shown 
itself  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse.  The  dark  story 
of  coolie  emigration  to  Peru  and  Culta,  carried  on 
from  Macao  (q.v.),  rivals  in  atrocity  the  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  This*  branch  of  the 
coolie  traffic  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1873  by  an 
enactment  of  the  Chinese  government,  requiring 
that  in  the  contract  a  clause  should  he  inserted 
securing  to  the  coolie  a  free  jiassage  home  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  The  planters  were  not 
willing  to  incur  this  obligation  ;  and  coolie  emigra- 
tion from  Chinese  ports  ceased.  During  the  years 
between  1847  and  1873,  there  was  a  fearful  loss  of 


life,  some  perishing  on  shipboard  in  vain  attempts 
to  recover  their  liberty,  others  dying  of  ill-treatment 
or  disease,  or  by  suicide.  The  only  redeeming 
feature  in  this  sad  business  was  that  some  time  or 
other  it  came  to  an  end.  The  slave  was  a  slave 
until  death  :  the  coolie  could  look  forward  to  the 
end  of  his  contract  In  1878  Consul-general  Cowper 
reported  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  out  of  116,267 
coolies  actually  landed  in  Havana,  about  50,000 
were  then  in  Cuba. 

Coolie  emigration  under  contract  to  British  and 
French  colonies  is  mainly  Indian,  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  Chinese  in  its  ranks.  Both  the  Indian 
and  the  colonial  legislatures  have  taken  great 
pains  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  system,  and  with 
considerable  success,  although  there  is  evidence 
that  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary.  Every 
step  of  the  process,  from  the  first  solicitation  of  the 
labourer,  until  the  ship  carries  him  out  of  port,  is 
regulated  by  the  Indian  government.  The  agents 
who  collect  the  coolies,  the  depots  where  they  are 
lodged,  the  contracts  they  sign,  the  ships  in  which 
they  embark,  are  inspected,  licensed,  supervised  by 
government.  Protectors  of  emigrants  are  appointed 
in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  from  which 
ports  only  the  emigration  is  lawful.  In  like  man- 
ner the  colonial  governments  have  enacted  regula- 
tions and  appointed  protectors,  to  secure  to  the 
cootie  limitation  of  his  task,  sufficient  food,  suitable 
lodging,  and  medical  care  in  sickness.  The  imperial 
government  has  intervened  by  conventions  entered 
into  with  foreign  governments,  with  France  in  1861, 
with  the  Netherlands  in  1H70.  to  secure  the  fair 
treatment  of  the  coolie  in  foreign  colonies.  That 
all  this  legislation  is  neither  unnecessary  nor  un- 
fruitful is  proved  by  the  case  of  Reunion.  In  1880 
M.  Rougon  reported  to  the  French  government  that 
the  coolies  in  this  island  '  were  badly  clothed,  badly 
fed,  badly  paid,  and  Itadly  cared  for  when  sick.' 
Tho  Indian  government  receiving  similar  reports, 
put  in  force  a  provision  of  the  Emigration  Act,  and 
prohibited  emigration  to  Reunion.  The  British 
consul  at  Cayenne  reported  that  the  coolies  in 
French  Guiana  suffered  '  barbarous  and  inhuman 
treatment ; '  and  in  1876  emigration  to  that  colony 
was  stopped.  According  to  the  Indian  Emigration 
Act  of  1883,  at  present  in  force,  emigration  under 
contract  is  lawful  to  the  following  places :  British 
colonies  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana, 
Trinidad,  St  Lucia,  Grenada,  St  Vincent,  Natal, 
St  Kitts,  and  Fiji ;  French  colonies — Martinique, 
Guadeloupe ;  also  to  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  Danish 
island,  8t  Croix.  In  1886  the  Jamaica  government 
sus}iended  immigration  from  China  and  India  to 
that  colony.  In  Trinidad  the  coolies,  about  55,000, 
are  one-third  of  the  population.  They  are  usually 
well  fed,  not  overworked,  and  are  well  treated  in 
sickness.  A  large  proportion  elect  to  remain  in 
Trinidad  when  they  are  entitled  to  a  passage  back 
to  India;  and  of  those  who  go,  a  large  number  take 
sums  of  money  with  them,  and  not  a  few,  having 
gone  back  to'  India,  return  again  to  TrinidaiL 
Some  coolies,  too,  remain  on  particular  estates  for 
many  years.  Occasional  cases  of  injustice  or  ill- 
treatment  no  doubt  occur,  but  on  tlie  whole  the 
coolie  is  well  used  (Governor  Norman's  report. 
1885).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  unfavourable 
reports  from  Mauritius,  where  the  Indian  coolies 
number  in  round  figures  150,000.  There  are  about 
25,000  in  Natal,  13,000  m  Jamaica,  and  70,000  in 
the  French  colonies. 

Coolie  contract  laltour  in  India  is  regulated  by 
the  Inland  Emigration  Act  of  1882,  which  relates 
to  'emigration  from  other  parts  of  India  to  the 
labour  districts  of  Bengal  and  Assam.'  Its  pro- 
visions are  similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  Emigration 
Act  of  1883.  Every  possible  precaution  which  a 
government  can  take  appears  to  have  been  taken ; 
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nevertheless  complaints  of  unfair  and  even  cruel 
treatment  of  the  coolies  are  heard  from  time  to 
time.  The  coolie  traffic  lietween  the  southern  ports 
of  India  and  Ceylon  in  constant  and  mutually 
advantageous;  altout  70,000  go  from  India  every 
year,  of  whom  three-fourths  return,  and  the  rest 
settle  in  the  inland. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  the  scene  of 
a  so-called  labour  trade,  in  respect  to  which  Sir 
Arthur  Kennedy,  governor  of  Queensland,  wrote  in 
1881  :  '  I  have  never  concealed  mv  opinion  of  the 
tratlic  in  Polynesian  savages,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  scandals  exist  which  do  not  reach  the  public. 
...  I  have  had  many  years'  experience  in  the  West 
African  slave  trade*  and  the  Chinese  coolie-trade, 
and  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  grave  fears  that  the 
Polynesian  laliour-trade  partakes  of  many  of  the 
evils  of  both.'  A  Koyal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
was  appointed  in  1S84;  the  existence  of  kidnapping 
was  proved;  and  404  kidnapped  islanders  (called 
'  Kanakas ' )  were  restored  to  their  homes. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  consists  chiefly  of  parlia- 
mentary paper*  and  government  reports.  Besides  those 
referred  to  above,  tlie  following  may  be  named:  Corre- 
spondence, Papers,  or  Reports  on  the  Macao  Coolie  Trade 
{1871  to  1875);  on  Coolie  Emigration  from  India (1874); 
on  the  Coolies  in  Assam  (1867),  in  Surinam  (1877),  in 
Trinidad  (1XK5);  on  Coolie  Importation  from  India  to 
French  Guiana  ( 1878) ;  and  on  Chinese  Immigration  into 
the  Australasian  Colonies  (1888).  The  Wert  Indie*  and 
ISpanieh  Main,  by  A.  Trollops  (18ti0);  The  Coitlie :  hit 
Aiijht*  and  Wrong*,  by  £.  Jenkins  (1871);  In  Quest  o< 
Coolie*,  by  J.  L.  A.  Hope  ( 1872);  Charles  Kingaley's  At 
Last  i  1872),  and  Churchyard's  Blackbirding  in  Southern 
Sea*  1 1888),  may  be  consulted. 

Coomassle,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ashaiiti,  Western  Africa,  is  situated  about  120 
mile*  NNW.  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  occupies 
the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  about  four  miles  in 
circuit.  The  walla  of  the  houses  are  mostly  formed 
of  stakes  and  wattle-work,  the  interstices  being 
filled  up  with  clay  ;  the  roofs  are  of  palm-leaves. 
The  king's  palace  was  burned  by  Wolseley  in  1874, 
but  has  been  rebuilt  (see  Ashanti  ).  Pop.  stated  by 
natives  to  be  100,000  ;  but  other  reports,  including 
observations  during  the  war,  say  20,000.  See 
Keade's  Coonutssie  (1876). 

Cooper,  Ashley.  See  Shaftesbury. 

Cooper*  SlB  Astley,  surgeon,  was  born,  a 
clergyman's  son,  at  Brooke  Hall,  Norfolk,  23d 
August  1768,  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went 
to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Mr  Clino,  one  of 
the  most  noted  surgeons  of  his  day.  He  devoted 
himself  with  ardour  to  his  profession,  and  was 
a  constant  attender  at  the  dissecting-rooms,  and 
also  at  the  lectures  of  the  famous  John  Hunter. 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  St  Thomas's  Hospital ;  and  two  years  after  he 
assisted  in  the  lectures  on  anatomy  and  snrgerv. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  1800  snrgeon  to  (luy's  Hospi- 
tal :  and  in  1813  professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Meanwhile,  Cooper  had 
l»ecn  enriching  medical  literature  by  various  con- 
tributions. An  essay  on  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  destruction  of  the  membrana  lym/noii  gained 
him,  in  1802,  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  three  years  after- 
wards. In  1804  7  appeared  his  great  work  on 
Hernia,  with  life-size  illustrations,  a  contribution 
of  the  utmost  value  to  medical  science,  though  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  proved  very  unprofit- 
able to  himself.  The  practical  part  of  his  profession 
was  not  neglected  during  this  time.  He  was  the 
first  to  attempt  the  tying  of  the  carotid  artery,  an 
attempt  which,  though  unsuccessful  in  his  handB, 
has  since  proved  effectual  in  the  hands  of  other 
practitioners.    His  annual  income,  which  in  the 
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fifth  year  of  his  practice  only  amounted  to  £100. 
had  in  1813  risen  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £21,000. 
In  1817  he  tried  what  has  been  considered  the 
boldest  experiment  ever  attempted  in  surgery,  the 
tying  of  the  aorta,  which  did  not  prove  successfuL 
In  1820  Cooper  removed  a  tumour  from  the  head 
of  George  IV.,  who  conferred  a  baronetcy  upon 
him  some  six  months  after.  In  1827  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
1828  lieeame  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king,  and  in 
1830  was  mode  vice-president  of  the  Koyal  Society. 
Other  honours  flowed  in  upon  him.  He  was  made 
a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Koval  Academy  of  Sciences,  a 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  and  an  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh. 
Ever  busy  with  his  pen  as  with  his  knife,  he  in 
1822  published  a  great  work  on  Dislocation*  and 
Fractures.  His  treatise  on  the  Anatomy  and 
Diseases  of  the  Breast  ( 1829  40)  was  characterised 
by  all  the  care,  research,  and  originality  which  dis- 
tinguished his  previous  works  ;  so  likewise  was  his 
Anatomy  of  the  Thymus  Gland  ( 1832 ).  Cooper  died 
12th  February  1841,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
Guys  Hospital.  A  colossal  statue  to  his  memory 
is  erected  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  As  a 
teacher,  Cooper  possessed  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  in  a  manner  at  once  easy  and 
agreeable;  and  he  elevated  medical  surgery,  the 
operations  of  which  before  his  time  had  been  de- 
scribed as  a  series  of  '  frightful  alternatives,  or 
hazardous  compromises,'  into  a  science.  See  his 
Life  (2  vols.  1843). 

Cooper,  James  Fenimobe,  a  distinguished 
American  novelist  of  Quaker  descent,  was  Xorn  at 
Burlington,  N.  J., Sept.  15, 1789. 
His  fattier  was  a  man  of  wealth 
and  Federalist  memlier  of  con- 
gress. In  1790  the  family  removed  to  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  then  in  a  wild  frontier  region  of  great  natural 
beauty.  Cooper  entered  Yale  College  in  1802,  a  l>oy 
of  thirteen.  After  remaining  there  three  years,  he 
was  dismissed  for  some  minor  act  of  alleged  mis- 
conduct. In  1806  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor, 
and  in  1808  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant,  but  in  1811 
resigned  his  commission,  and  married  Susan,  a  sister 
of  Bishop  De  Lancey  of  New  York.  His  first  novel, 
Precaution  (published  anonymously  in  1819),  was  a 
failure.  It  was  followed  oy  thirty-two  tales  of 
extremely  unequal  quality.  Among  those  of 
merit  we  may  name  The  Spy  (1821),  The  Pilot 
( 1823),  The  Ui*t  of  the  Mohican*  ( 1828),  The  Prairie 
(1826),  The  Red  Rover  (1831),  The  Bravo  (1831). 
The  Pathfinder  (1840),  The  Deerslauer  (1841),  The 
Tiro  Admirals  ( 1842),  Winq-and-  Wing  ( 1842),  and 
Satanstoe  (1845).  His  other  writings  include  a 
meritorious  Naval  History  of  the  United  States 
( 1839;  abridged  edition,  1841 ),  and  Lire*  of  Distin- 
guished American  Naval  Officers  (1846).  His 
works  of  fiction  have  long  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity ;  and  his  best  productions,  in  spite  of  con- 
spicuous faults,  well  deserve  all  the  favour  they 
have  received.  His  sea-tales  and  stories  of  frontier 
life  are  in  all  respects  his  best.  Coopers  descriptive 
talents  were  of  very  high  order ;  and  some  of  his 
characters,  such  as"  '  Natty  Bum|M>,'  '  Long  Torn 
Coffin,'  'Birch,'  'The  Big  Serpent,'  and  especially 
'  Leather-Stm-king.'are  drawn  with  as  much  strength 
and  life  as  almost  any  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction. 
The  peace  of  many  of  the  later  years  of  his  life  was 
much  disturlted  by  literary  and  newspaper  contro- 
versies and  actions  for  litiel,  in  nearly  all  of  which 
he  was  successful.  He  conducted  his  own  lawsuits, 
and  usually  pleaded  bis  own  cases  with  admirable 
tact  and  ability.  One  good  result  of  these  suit* 
was  to  put  upon  the  newspaper  press  of  bis  own 
time  and  country  some  degree  of  restraint  from  the 
scandalously  savage  and  virulent  freedom  of  speech 
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which  tlien  prevailed.  On  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Cooper's  own  severity  of  language  won  him 
no  small  amount  of  persona)  nii|Ktpiilarily  ;  yet  no 
man  loved  hi*  own  country  Is-tter  than  he :  and 
his  high  regard  for  the  nobler  fide  of  the  English 
character,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  grand  achieve- 
ment* of  British  history,  found  fn'«|uent  expression 
in  his  writings.  These  writings,  other  than  the 
best  of  his  novels,  contained  much  to  excit« 
opposition,  and  they  brought  upon  him,  not  alto- 
gether undeservedly,  the  reputation  of  being  a 
proud,  contentious,  and  somewhat  wrong-headed 
man ;  yet  there  was  in  his  real  character  milch 
sweetness,  as  well  as  great  strength,  puritv  and 
dignity,  and  unqualified  honesty.  His  priife  was 
large,  but  it  was  not  mixed  with  personal  vanity. 
It  lias  been  well  said  that  his  faults  were  those  of 
temper  and  judgment,  rather  than  of  character. 
He  died  at  Cooperstown,  Septcmlier  14,  1851. 
The  best  biography  is  by  Lounsbury  ( 18X2). 

Cooper,  I'KTKR,  manufacturer  and  philan- 
thropist, born  at  New  York.  Pith  February  1791, 
assisted  his  father  in  his  successive  occupations  of 
hatter,  brewer,  and  briekmaker,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  carriage-builder,  180X-I2.  He 
next  made  independent  ventures  as  a  machinist, 
cabinetmaker,  and  grocer,  and  established  a  glue 
factory  on  Long  Island.  He  erected  large  iron- 
works in  Baltimore  in  1X28.  and  in  1830  constructed 
there,  from  his  own  designs,  the  liixt  locomotive 
engine  ever  built  in  America.  He  afterwards 
built  an  iron-wire  factory  in  New  York,  and 
large  blast-furnaces  in  Pennsylvania;  and  he 
was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  alsmt  the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  To  provide  the 
working-class**  with  educational  advantages,  of 
which  lie  himself  had  enjoyed  so  few,  he  erected 
and  endowed  the  Cooper  I'nioti  (1854  59),  one  of 
the  most  useful  institutions  in  New  York,  where 
free  lectures,  reading-room,  art  collections,  and 
technical  sclusds  have  been  provided.  In  1876 
he  receive*!  the  Inde|ietident  nomination  for  presi- 
dent. He  died  in  New  York,  4th  April  1883.  See 
Life  by  Mrs  Carter  (1889). 

Cooper,  Thomas,  the  Chartist  poet,  liorn  at 
Leicester  in  1805,  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker 
at  Cainslxmiugh,  taught  himself  Latin,  Creek, 
Hebrew,  and  French,  and  liecame  a  schoolmaster 
at  twenty-three,  and  at  the  same  time  a  local 
Methodist  preacher.  After  reiMirting  for  some  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  Midlands,  he  liecame  leader 
of  the  Leicester  Chartists  in  1841,  and  was  an 
active  editor  of  tractx  He  lectured  in  the  Potteries 
during  the  riot*  in  August  1842,  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  and  sedition,  and  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  in  Stafford  gaol.  Here  he 
wrote  The  Purgatory  of  Suirides,  a  poem  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  and  Wise  Saws  and  Modern 
Instances,  a  series  of  tales,  which  were  both  pub- 
lished in  1845.  Next  year  apjieared  his  Baron's 
Yule  Front,  a  Christina*  11  In  fine,  and  a  series  of 
pa|>er*  headed  '  Condition  of  the  People  of  England  ' 
in  iJouylas  JerroUfs  Acirxjta/ter.  In  1848  he  began 
to  lecture  on  history  ami  politics  in  London,  and 
aet  up  the  Plain  Speaker  and  Coulter's  Journal,  two 
short-lived  penny  weeklies.  lie  published  two 
novels,  Alderman  llalph  ( 1H.13),  and  The  Family 
Feud  ( 1854 ).  and  alsuit  the  end  of  18.15  relinquished 
the  sceptical  opinions  he  had  held  since  his  imprison- 
ment, and  became  an  active  lecturer  on  Christian 
evidences.  In  1867  a  number  of  his  friends  pur- 
chased for  him  and  his  wife  an  annuity  of  £100. 
Cooper  published  his  Autobiography  in  1 872,  and 
Poetical  Works  in  1x78.    Died  July  15,  1892. 

Cooperage*  the  art  of  making  vessels  of 
pieces  of  wo*sl  ttound  together  by  boons.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  art,  such  vessels  having  been  in  use 


among  the  Romans  at  the  period  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  upright  pieces  forming  the  sides  of  a  Itarrel 
or  cask,  or  other  eiMipcr's  work,  are  called  stares;  and 
\  as  casks  are  usually  larger  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
j  top  and  ltottom.  this  swelling,  called  the  ftcJly  or 
bulge,  is  formed  by  skilfully  shaping  each  stave  so 
\  that  it  shall  form  jMirt  of  the  required  double  conoid, 
'  and  that,  when  all  are  built  and  hooped  together, 
their  edges  shall  coincide  |»ei  fectly  ;  for  this  purpose 
each  stave  is  made  broadest  in  the  middle,  and 
narrowed  down  in  a  curved  line  towards  each  end. 
!  A  skilful  cooper  can  work  this  curve  so  accurately, 
that  no  further  fitting  or  alteration  shall  Ite  needed 
when  the  staves  are  put  together.    The  staves  are 
made  to  meet  at  their  inner  edges,  and  by  driving 
the  hoops  very  hard,  the  inner  part  is  compressed 
until  the  slight  gaping  outside  is  clewed,  and  thus 
slight  inaccuracies  of  fitting  are  remedied. 

There  are  several  branches  of  cooperage.  The  vet 
or  tight  cooper  makes  vessels  for  holding  liquids. 
The  dry  cooper  doe*  inferior  work,  such  as  liarrels 
for  containing  dry  goods,  where  an  inferior  degree  of 
accuracy  is  sufficient.  The  white  cooper  makes 
churns,  pails,  &c,  which  for  the  inowt  part  have 
.  straight  side*. 

The  )ie*t  work  is  made  of  oak,  which  ninst  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  l>cing  put  together.  In 
warm  countries,  the  drying  of  the  sun  is  sufficient, 
and  casks  are  therefore  mounted  in  summer  only ; 
but  in  Britain,  artificial  drying  is  commonly  resorted 
to.  The  hoops  are  hammered  down  from  the  narrow 
to  the  wide  part  of  the  cask,  by  means  of  a  mallet 
striking  a  piece  of  wood  held  against  the  hoop. 
Iron  h<»>ps  are  sometimes  put  on  hot,  in  order  that 
their  contraction  on  cooling  may  bind  the  work 
together.  Most  ingeniously  constructed  machinery 
is  now  generally  used  in  l>arrel-making. 

Cooperage*  on  the  North  Sea,  is  that  de-  -\ 
moralising  system  of  selling  or  liartering  strong 
drink,  toltacco,  or  other  articles,  to  fishermen  or 
sailors,  from  Dutch  or  other  foreign  vessels  called 
copers  (Cer.  kuu/en,  Dut.  kojten).  They  osten- 
sibly cruise  with  the  English  fishing- fleet*  to  sell 
foreign  tobacco  on  which  no  duty  has  been  paid, 
and  what  on  shore  would  cost  four  shillings  per 
pound  is  sold  for  eighteenjience.  The  trade  began 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  foreign  vessels  from 
Dutch  ports  trailing  with  English  smacksmcn  in 
articles  of  clothing,  which  grew  into  the  more  profit- 

I  able  tarter  and  sale  of  toltacco  and  spirit*.  An 
English  smack,  until  the  insurance  company 
refused  to  insure  her,  has  been  known  to  take  out 
£500  worth  of  grog  and  tolwcco,  ami  clear  another 
£500  in  two  months  in  the  traffic.  To  counter- 
act the  evils  of  the  system,  Mr  E.  J.  Mather, 
in  1882,  started  a  mission  for  the  deep-sea 
fishermen,  which  in  1888  had  at  command  eight 
mission  ships,  stored  with  gtssl  literature,  woollen 
clothing,  tobacco,  and  medicine,  and  a  staff  of 
twelve  clergymen  as  honorary  chaplains.  The 
Customs   Commissioners   refusi-d    the  necessary 

j  concessions  for  the  sale  of  tolmcco  at  a  cheap 

;  rate  in  1885,  but  granted  the  same  in  1887,  and 
now  the  ordinary  drawings  of  a  voyage  may  be 

:  £100  for  tobacco.  The  IJueen  l>ecame  the  patron 
of  the  mission,  and  it  is  duly  registered  by  the 
Hoard  of  Trade.  As  a  result  of  an  international 
conference  at  the  Hague  between  the  six  fishing 
powers,  a  convention  was  signed  in  1887,  one  of 

!  the  provisions  of  which  contemplated  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  sale  or  barter  of  spirits  on  the 
North  Sea.  The  North  Sea  Fisheries  Hill  (1888) 
gave  effect  (as  far  as  Creat  Britain  is  concerned ) 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  convention.  The 
sale  of  spirits  to  fishermen  and  others  on  board 
fishing- vessels  is  prohibited ;   fishermen  arc  for- 

[  bidden  to  buy  spirit*  at  sea  ;  the  exchange  or  lwuter 

I  for  spirits  of  any  article,  especially  the  fish  caught. 
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nets,  or  gear  of  the  fishing-boat,  is  also  pro- 
hihited.  Vessel*  trading  in  provisions,  &e.  must 
he  licensed,  and  penalties  from  £10  to  £50  are 
exigible  for  offences  against  the  convention.  See 
E.  J.  Mather's  Xor'ard  of  the.  Dogger  { 1887). 

Co-operation.  In  the  social  and  economic 
sense  of  the  word,  co  operation  generally  means  the 
association  of  work  people  for  the  management  of 
their  own  industrial  interests,  in  store,  workshop,  or 
other  undertaking,  and  the  equitable  distribution 
of  profits  among  those  who  earn  them.  In  Great 
Brit  .-tin  it  has  succeeded  liest  in  distribution,  that 
is,  in  the  form  of  co-operative  stores  for  the 
supply  of  the  domestic  wants  of  the  workmen's 
families;  in  Germany  and  Italy  it  has  flourished 
chiefly  under  the  form  of  people's  banks,  for  furnish- 
ing mutual  credit  to  workmen  and  also  small  trades- 
men. Co-operative  production  has  not  yet  made 
corresponding  progress.  The  co  operative  movement 
acquired  vitality  with  the  foundation  of  the  Koch- 
dale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers  in  1844.  Before 
that  date  there  had  been  instances  of  co-operative 
industry  among  English  miners,  New  England 
fishermen,  and  the  Greek  sailors  of  the  Levant.  In 
Great  Britain  there  exist  even  yet  co-operative 
societies,  which  were  founded  prior  to  1844  ;  one  at 
Govan,  said  to  have  been  established  in  1777,  and 
another  at  Hull,  started  in  1795.  The  earliest  in 
England,  however,  was  that  founded  in  1794  at 
MongHwell,  in  Oxfordshire,  hv  Shute  Harrington, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  During  the  Owenite  agitation 
from  18*20  to  1845,  the  movement  tagan  to  assume 
national  importance,  hundreds  of  societies  rising  up, 
which  for  the  moot  part  rapidly  disappeared.  By 
general  consent  it  is  agreed  that  the  movement 
took  practical  and  |iermancut  form  with  the  Koch- 
dale  Pioneers  ( 1844 ).  The  founders  were  twenty- 
eight  weavers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  socialists 
of  the  Owen  school  and  Cliartist*  ;  and  their  original 
capital  was  £28, painfully  collected  by  subscriptions 
of  twopence,  afterwards  raised  to  "threepence  a 
week.  With  this  capital  they  opened  a  store  for 
supplying  themselves  with  provisions,  hut  at  first 
they  had  only  four  articles  to  sell— flour,  butter, 
sugar,  and  oatmeal.  Their  success,  which  was  steady 
and  rapid,  was  chiefly  due  to  their  device  of  limit- 
ing interest  on  shares  to  5  per  cent,  and  dividing 
profits  among  members  in  proportion  to  their  pur- 
chases. By  1857  they  had  a  membership  of  1850,  a 
capital  of  £15.000,  and  annnal  sales  to  the  amount 
of  £80,000.  Their  society,  its  organisation  and 
methods  of  conducting  business,  liceame  a  model 
to  the  working-men  in  the  north  and  centre  of 
England,  as  also  in  Scotland.  In  this  way  the 
movement  rapidly  spread,  and  the  societies  are 
now  over  1400  in  nuinW,  with  nearly  a  million 
members.  In  1864  the  Wholesale  Society  for  the 
supply  of  commodities  to  the  various  stores  was 
established  at  Manchester,  and  a  second  at  Glasgow 
in  1H09;  but  the  two  work  in  harmony,  and  may 
t>c  considered  as  one  institution.  In  1871  the 
Vo-o(>emtire  Xetctt  was  started  as  the  organ  of 
the  co-operators.  Since  1869  national  congresses 
of  co-operative  societies  have  l>een  held  every 
year  in  one  or  other  of  the  large  towns  of 
Great  Britain.  These  may  Is?  regarded  as  the 
annual  parliaments  of  co-operators.  The  efforts 
after  organisation  culminated  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  Co-operative  Union  with  a  regular  constitu- 
tion drawn  up  in  1873.  Subject  to  the  congress, 
the  Union  is  governed  by  a  United  Board  of  twelve 
meml>ers,  representing  the  six  sections  into  which 
the  union  is  divided.  The  sectional  l-oards  have 
monthly  meetings  of  their  own.  The  Central  Co- 
operative Boar-I.  consisting  of  all  the  members 
representing  the  six  sections,  comes  together  for 
business  only  at  meetings  of  congress. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  general  development 


of  English  co-operation,  we  shall  now  more  siieci- 
fically  indicate  the  rules  and  organisation  of  the 
societies.  Any  one  may  l>ecomo  a  member  on 
paying  an  entrance  fee  of  one  shilling,  and 
members  may  pay  up  their  shares  at  the  rate 
of  threepence  a  week.  Shares  are  usually  one 
pound  each,  and  one  or  two  of  these  shares,  trans- 
ferable but  not  withdrawable,  constitutes  all 
the  capital  a  member  is  required  to  hold.  The 
other  share  capital  that  a  member  mav  hold  is 
withdrawable.  The  interest  on  capital  is  limited 
to  5  |>er  cent.  GiksIs  are  sold  at  the  prices  current 
nmong  respectable  shopkeepers  in  the  neighlsiur- 
hood,  and  after  paying  expenses  the  nett  profits 
are  distrihuted  quarterly  among  the  member*  in 
proportion  to  their  purchases.  These  dividends 
may  lie  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  store,  but 
no  memlier  is  permitted  by  law  to  hold  more  than 
£200.  The  general  rule  is  "that  payments  be  made 
in  ready  money,  a  system  to  which  co-operation 
largely  owes  its  success,  but  which  is  not  yet  uni- 
versal. At  the  congress  of  188S  complaints  were 
made  that  the  credit  system  is  to  some  extent  per- 
mitted. Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  his  invest- 
ments, each  memlter  has  only  one  vote.  The  mem- 
bers ruect  a  committee  for  the  management  of  the 
business.  The  committees  have  frequent  meet- 
ings, and  control  the  employees  of  the  store.  The 
members  themselves  hold  quarterly  and  in  many 
cases  monthly  meetings.  The  Wholesale  Society 
is  a  federation  of  retail  societies,  which  have  to  take 
up  shares,  and  they  participate  in  the  management 
in  proportion  to  their  meml>ership.  The  Wholesale 
is  a  large  and  growing  organisat  ion  for  the  supply  of 
goods  to  the  various  societies  composing'  it,  with 
purchasing  and  forwarding  dcjsHs  not  only  in 
England  and  Ireland,  hut  in  New  York,  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  Calais,  and  Rouen.  It  owns  five 
steamships,  which  ply  lietween  England  and  the 
Continent.  It  has  also  extensive  productive  works, 
as  boot  and  shoe  factories  at  I^eiccster,  soap-works 
at  Durham,  woollen-cloth  works  at  Bat  ley,  &c 
Besides  the  productive  works  thus  conducted  by 
the  Wholesale  Society,  there  arc  a  numlicr  of 
wicietie*  for  production  alone,  societies  for  working 
corn-mills,  and  a  number  of  retail  societies  which 
carry  on  corn-mills  and  various  branches  of  domes- 
tic production.  The  annual  production  by  societies 
adhering  to  the  Co-operative  Union  may  proliahly 
lie  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000.  In  addition  to 
the  societies  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  co-oper- 
ative fire  and  life  insurance  society,  and  the  0th 
operative  News  Society,  started  in  1871  for  carry- 
ing on  the  organ  of  the  co-operators.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  societies  spend  con- 
siderable sums  in  education. 

Statistics  of  English  Co  operation,  taken  from 
the  rejsirt  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  for  1888  : 
Connected  with  the  Co-operative  I  nion,  were  (in 
1887)  1432  societies,  with  a  membership  of  945,619, 
a  share  capital  of  £10,012,048,  and  sales  to  the 
amount  of  £34,189,715,  on  which  profits  to  the 
amount  of  £3,193,178  were  made.  In  1895  the 
memliership  w-as  1,414,158,  the  share  capital 
£16,164,667.  the  sales  £52,512,126  (with  a  net 
profit  of  £5,397,582).  Co-operative  manufacturing 
as  well  as  co-operative  distribution  was  steadily 
extending — the  latter  type,  however,  much  more 
slowly  than  the  other.  About  one-sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  have  their  wants  in  whole 
or  in  part  supplied  through  co-operative  stores. 

Co-operation  in  England  is  tans  already  one  of 
the  established  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
importance  of  which  lifts  tieen  recognised  alike  by 
statesmen  and  economists.  Though  essentially  a 
workmen's  movement,  it  should  tie  said  that  it 
owes  much  to  the  enlightened  and  philanthropic 
guidance  of  men  of  other  classes,  to  Robert  Owen, 
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Maurice,  and  Kingsley.  Messrs  Ncale,  Holyoake, 
Hughes,  Ludlow,  and  the  Marquis  of  Kipon  have 
also  powerfully  aided  in  promoting  it. 

In  the  I 'fitted  State*  of  America  co-operation 
has  not  mailo  Mich  progress  as  might  have  heen 
expected  from  the  energy  and  spirit  of  initiative 


prevalent  among  the  people.  Though  co-ojieration 
had  previously  exi*teu  among  the  fishermen  of  New 
England,  the  Brook  Farm  (q.v.)  experiment  may  be 


regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  the  movement. 
Co-operative  business  in  New  England  may  in  an 
average  year  reach  the  following  figures :  In  dis- 
tribution, £600,000  ;  productive  co-operation,  exclu- 
sive of  dairies  or  creameries,  £*200,0U0 ;  creameries, 
£150,000;  banks,  £800,000— in  all,  about  £l,7.'i0,00a 
In  Philadelphia,  cooperative  building  societies  have 
provided  the  workmen  with  from  80,000  to  100.000 
homes.  The  same  form  of  co-operation  flourishes 
in  other  part*  of  the  country.  A  notable  ami 
thoroughly  successful  effort  in  productive  co- 
operation has  been  made  in  the  coopering  trade 
at  Minnea|N>lis  since  1874.  In  188*2  the  students 
of  the  university  of  Harvard  formed  a  co- 
operative society  for  supplying  themselves  with 
liooks,  stationery,  and  other  articles.  The  move- 
ment has  been  a  success,  and  has  heen  imitated 
by  the  universities  of  Yale  and  Michigan.  The 
general  result,  however,  of  a  study  of  co-operation 
in  America  is  that  while  the  experiments  have 
been  numerous,  varied,  and  in  many  cases  success- 
ful, it*  influence  has  been  on  a  limited  scale. 
The  rewards  offered  to  every  kind  of  exceptional 
capacity  in  private  enterprise  are  so  enormous,  the 
scope  for  the  development  of  individual  energy  in 
all  directions  is  still  so  great,  that  the  workmen 
have  not  yet  widely  realised  the  necessity  for 
industrial  association  among  themselves.  Many 
important  firms  have,  however,  successfully  intro- 
duced the  system  of  sharing  profits  witli  their 
work-people.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  states  do  not  offer  reasonable  facili- 
ties for  the  formation  of  co-o]ierative  societies. 

In  France  the  industrial  partnership  system,  by 
which  the  capitalist  gives  his  workmen  a  share  in 
his  profit*,  has  made  greater  progress  than  the 
co-operative  movement  properly  so  called.  At 
the  revolution  of  1 848  the  government  gave  some 
scanty  sulnsidies  to  co-operative  production,  but 


only  a  few  of  the  societies  prospered.  Even  yet  co- 
operative stores,  co  operative  banks,  and  societies 
for  co-operative  production  have  only  had  a  limited 
success.    See  Pkofit-shaeino. 

In  Germany  co-operation  has  flourished  greatly 
in  the  form  of  people's  luniks.  These  originated  in 
1849  under  the  auspices  of  Schulze-Delitzsch,  at  the 
little  town  of  Delitzseh  in  Saxony.  In  1885  there 
were  382*2  societies  Itelonging  to  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  system,  of  which  1965  were  credit 
societies,  678  for  distribution,  403  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material,  \*c.  The  societies  had  an 
aggregate  membership  of  1,500,000,  a  share  and 
reserve  capital  of  £1"), 000,000,  a  loan  capital  of 
£25,000,000.  ami  did  an  annual  business  of 
£150,000.000.  Since  1859  they  have  held  annua) 
congresses.  Schulze-Delitzsch  was  salaried  coun- 
sellor (ainrult)  or  general  manager  of  the 
societies  til)  his  death  in  1883.  In  1SH5  there  were 
145  productive  associations  in  Germany.  While 
there  were  in  1S73  only  6  co  operative  dairies  in 
Germany,  there  were  226  of  them  in  1885.  In 
addition  to  all  these,  in  18H4  there  were  800  societies 
(called  after  Kaill'eisen,  their  founder),  whose 
function  it  is  to  provide  mutual  credit  for  the  small 
farmers  of  Germany.  In  1890  there  were  (including 
the  last-named)  in  all  Germany  11,141  societies,  of 
which  647  were  credit  societies.  Austria  had  in 
1894,2050  associations,  besides  some  500  in  Hungary. 
In  Italy  co-operation  is  making  great  progress, 


chiefly  in  the  form  of  people's  banks.  In  1883 
there  were  250  such  banks.  At  the  end  of  1885 
their  number  had  increased  to  423,  with  £2,500,000 
of  share  capital  and  about  £13,000,000  of  loan 
capital.  In  1895  there  were  950.  Co-operation  in 
other  forms  also  is  rapidly  making  way— there  are 
co-operative  dairies,  and  besides  there  are  many 
co-operative  bakeries,  established  with  a  view  to 
checking  the  ravages  of  Pellagra  (q.v.)  by  the 
supply  of  wholesome  bread.  Such  institutions  re- 
ceive  the  support  of  the  Italian  government. 

In  Belgium  the  co-operative  movement  has  estab- 
lished it**elf  on  a  very  considerable  scale  at  industrial 
centres  such  a*  Ghent,  in  stores,  bakeries,  and  in 
co-operative  fisheries. 

In  Denmark  co-operative  dairies  have  recently 
been  making  wonderful  progress  (see  Dairy). 

The  various  Professional  and  Civil  Service  stores 
are  simply  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
co-operative  system  for  the  supply  of  the  wants 
of  the  middle  classes,  especially  the  professional 
classes  and  clerks,  begun  in  1864  ;  and  these  stores 
now  do  a  very  large  business,  the  largest  being  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  in  Victoria  Street,  I^ondnn. 
The  salient  difference  between  this  middle-class  co- 
operation and  that  of  the  working-men  is  that  the 
former  admits  of  the  system  of  privileged  share- 
holders, whereas  all  the*  l»enef)ts  of  the  hitter  are 
oiien  to  every  one  who  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  one 
shilling. 

From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
purjsise  and  tendency  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment is  that  the  workmen,  through  the  principle  of 
associated  industry,  by  means  of  a  joint  capital, 
should  equitably  manage  their  own  affairs  so  tar  as 
they  can.  Such  management,  we  have  seen,  has 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  to  distribution 
and  to  people's  hanks,  and  has  had  a  considerable 
success  also  in  various  forms  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, as  in  corn-mills,  bakeries,  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  dairies,  &c.  In  the  large  and  staple 
branches  of  manufacture  it  has  as  yet  done  very 
little.  But  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  move- 
ment has  Iteen  a  real  and  effectual  training  for 
the  intelligence,  business  capacity,  and  moral 
character  of  the  workmen.  It  has  tanght  them 
thrift,  foresight,  self-control,  and  the  nabit  of 
harmonious  combination  for  common  ends ;  and  it 
has  opened  up  an  unlimited  field  for  peaceful, 
hopeful,  and  successful  effort  in  the  future. 

■See  Holyoake's  History  of  Co-operation  (2  vols.),  and 
hit  Self -kelp  a  Hundred  Yearn  Apo  (1888);  the  reports 
of  the  Co-operative  Congresa ;  Working-men  Co-operators, 
by  A.  H.  D.  Acland  and  U.  Jones  (18841;  Report*  on 
Co-operation  in  Foreign  Countries,  a  blue-book  issued  in 
1*80 ;  Ewilish  Associations  of  Workinp-men,  by  Dr 
Baernreither  ( 1888 ).  See  also  History  of  Co-operation  in 
the  United  States,  published  under  the  auspices  ol  Johns 
Hopkins  University  ( Baltimore,  1888). 

€©0per*8  Htll.  a  ridge  on  the  liorders  of  Berks 
and  Surrey,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Thames  valley.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  famous 
poem  by  Den  ham  (q.v.),  and  is  now  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cooper's  Hill  College,  an  import- 
ant institution  established  in  1870  for  the  education 
of  engineers  for  the  Indian  Works  Department,  to 
which  a  forestry  school  ( 1885)  is  attached. 

Co-ordinates.  See Geometry  (Analytical). 

C'OOrg  (a  corruption  of  Kodagu,  'steep  moun- 
tain'), a  province  under  the  government  of  India, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  western  Ghats,  and 
bordering  on  Mvsore.  Area,  1583  sq.  m.  ;  pop, 
(1881)  178,302;  (1891)  173.055— a  decrease.  The 
capital  is  Merkara  (pop.  8500).  Coorg  is  mainly 
within  the  basin  of  the  Kaveri  River;  great  part 
of  iu  area  is  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  yearly 
rainfall  is  122  inches,  and  hence  the  temperature 
is  humid.     Nearly  the  whole  of   this  rugged 
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region  is  covered  with  forests,  which  form  the  main 
natural  wealth  of  the  country,  though  gold  anil  iron 
are  found.  The  natives,  a  branch  of  the  Dravidian 
stock,  speaking  a  language  akin  to  Kanarese,  are 
handsome  and  athletic  mountaineers.  Agriculture 
is  limited  to  the  valleys.  Coffee  ( injured  recently 
hy  disease),  cardamom*,  and  cinchona  are  grown. 
Polyandry  used  t<>  be  the  rule.  Cairns  and  dolmens 
are  common,  and  the  country  is  intersected  hy 
earthen  ramparts,  which  are  from  15  to  25  feet  in 
height,  with  deep  ditches. 

Coot  ( FtUica ),  a  water-bird  in  the  same  family 
as  the  rails  ..  Kullidie),  and  in  the  old  order  Cralhe. 
The  members  of  the  genus  are  well  marked  bv  a 
M-alloped  fringe  round  the  long  toes,  which  thus 
■how  an  approach  to  the  webl>ed  condition.  The 
"M  I.  Ls  straight  ami  short,  but  expands  in  a  curious 
swollen  patch  on  the  front  of  the  forehead.  The 
tail  is  very  short.  The  coots  are  essentially 
aquatic,  almost  always  afloat,  and  especially  fre- 
quent still  waters.  They  feed  on  water-plants  and 
small  animals.  The  European  species  generally 
migrate  southwards  in  winter. 

The  Common  Coot  {F.  atra)  is  widely  distributed 
in  Central  and  South  Europe,  and  in  Western 
Asia.    It  is  about  16  inches  in  length,  and  has  a 


Common  Coot  (Fulira  aim). 


predominantly  slatv  black  colour,  with  a  narrow 
white  hand  across  the  wings.  The  hill  and  the  bald 
forehead  expansion  are  bright  white,  the  feet  more 
or  less  green.  Coots  make  a  large  rough  nest  of 
water-plants  and  stems  among  the  rushes,  or  on  a 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  They  are  not 
much  esteemed  for  eating,  but  are  readily  and  often 
shot  in  large  numliers  when  congregated  thickly  on 
the  mud  lmnks.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  the  root 
is  only  a  summer  bird,  but  in  the  south  of  England 
they  stay  all  the  year.  The  American  Coot  {F. 
nm'rrininn)  is  common  in  all  part*  of  North 
America. 

«  milr,  Sin  EYRE,  soldier,  liorn  in  County 
Limerick  in  1726,  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age", 
ami  from  1754  to  1762  served  in  India.  It  was  by 
his  arguments  that  Clive  was  induced  to  risk  the 
Iwttle  of  Plassey,  and  for  his  services  in  this  and 
other  engagements,  Coote  was  in  1759  given  the 
command  of  the  newly-raised  84th  regiment.  In 
1760  he  defeated  Lally-Tollendal  (q.v.)  at  Wand i- 
wash ;  and  his  capture  of  Pondicherry  in  1761 
completed  the  downfall  of  the  French  in  India. 
Coote  returned  to  England,  nnd  was  knighted  in 
1771.  In  1779  he  assumed  the  command-in -chief 
in  India,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
in  17*1  he  routed  Hyder  Ali  at  Porto  Novo;  his 
victory  here,  with  the  successes  that  followed,  a 
second  time  saving  the  presidency.  He  died  at 
Madras,  26th  April  1783. 


CootehflU  a  town  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland, 
88  miles  NW.  of  Dublin.    Pop.  1589. 

Copaiba,  or  Copaiva,  Balsam  ok,  a  valuable 

drug,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  resin  ( resin  of  copaiba) 
and  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  copaiba).  It  flows  from 
incisions  in  the  stems  of  various  *|**cies  of  copaifera 
trees,  natives  of  the  American  tropics,  which  helong 
to  the  natural  order  Leguminosu-.  When  these  trees 
become  old  or  surcharged  with  copaiba,  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  for  the  steins  to  burst  with  a  loud  boom- 
ing sound.  The  balsam  has  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  but 
not  disagreeable  odour,  which,  however,  is  highly 
persistent,  while  its  taste  is  decidedly  acrid.  It  has 
stimulant  pro|K>rties,  is  diuretic,  laxative,  and  in 
large  doses  often  an  active  purgative.  It  is,  how- 
ever, mostly  on  account  of  its  powerful  action  on 
the  mucous  membrane  that  it  is  used,  and  it  is 
accordingly  much  employed  in  affections  of  the 
urino-genital  system,  in  chronic  catarrhs,  &c.  The 
resin  itself  has  l)een  found  efficacious  given  in  the 
form  of  a  cough-pill.  Balsam  of  copaiba  is  some- 
times adulteratea  with  castor-oil  or  volatile  oils. 
The  former  of  these  is  readily  detected  if  any  milki- 
ness  is  produced  when  the  halsam  is  shaken  with 
ten  times  its  volume  of  petroleum  l>enzin.  The 
volatile  oils  mav  be  recognised  by  shaking  the 
balsam  with  a  little  alcohol,  when,  being  more 
soluble,  they  are  removed  firet. 

Copaiti,  Lake.   See  Bceotia. 

i  opal,  a  resinous  substance  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  appears  in  commerce 
in  smooth  rounded  masses,  colourless  or  lemon- 
yellow,  translucent  or  transparent,  rather  brittle, 
and  in  a  cold  state,  almost  without  smell  or  taste. 
It  is  readily  fusible  and  inflammable,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  only  j>artially  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  but  becomes  entirely  soluble  in 
them  when  it  has  l>een  for  a  short  time  melted. 
Various  useful  pale-yellow  or  almost  colourless 
varnishes  and  lacquers  are  made  by  dissolving 
melted  coital  in  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  boiled 
linseed-oil.  The  chief  sources  of  copal  are  the 
East  Indies,  Africa,  and  South  America,  but  the 
varieties  derived  from  these  countries  differ  in  their 
origin.  The  East  Indian  is  the  exudation  of  a  large 
tree,  Valeria  Indica,  and  possibly  also  of  different 
species  of  Hymenea,  which  probably  yield  the 
Brazilian  variety.  Zanzibar  supplies  most  of  the 
best  copal.  Uum  Animt  is  the  name  applied  to 
copal  frequently  found  in  rounded  masses  embedded 
in  sandy  soil. 

Copalctli  Bark,  a  bark  resembling  Cascarilla 
Bark  (q.v.)  in  its  properties,  and  pnsluced  by  a 
shrub  ot  the  same  genus,  Croton  n it-rut,  a  native  of 
Central  America  (see  Croton).  The  bark  is  in 
quills  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  and  has  a  thin  corky 
epidermis.  Cojialchi  Bark  is  much  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cinchona  in  Mexico,  where  it  goes  bv 
the  name  of  Quimi  btanca,  and  is  imported,  although 
not  to  a  large  extent,  into  Europe.  It  contains  a 
minute  proportion  of  a  bitter  alkaloid  resembling 
quinine. 

Copan*  an  Indian  village  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  Central  American  state  of  Honduras, 
in  a  mountainous  region,  the  Bite  of  a  city  still 
jsipulous  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  of  which 
magnificent  ruins  still  remain,  first  described  by 
Stephens. 

Coparcenary,  an  estate  in  England  orig- 
inating in  descent  to  two  or  more  persons,  called 
thence  coparcenars or  parcenars.  It  generally  arises 
under  the  rule  of  law  which  makes  the  daughters 
of  one  dying  withont  male  heirs  inherit  equally,  but 
it  mav  also  arise  by  local  custom,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gavelkind  (q.v.).  Although  the  property  remains 
undivided,  yet  each  parcenar  is  entitled  to  a  dis- 
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tinct  share  of  it,  anil  consequently  there  is  no 
benefit  of  survivorship  as  in  joint- tenancy,  hut  tlie 
light  of  each  descends  to  his  or  lier  lieirs.  Tlie  rule 
of  descent  is  also  prr  stirpes,  so  that  the  heirs  of  one 
who  lias  predeceased  the  common  ancestor  take 
only  the  share  which  would  have  come  to  their 
immediate  ancestor  had  he  or  she  survived,  and 
thus  in  the  rare  ease  of  gavelkind  a  grandson  of 
the  common  ancestor  will  also  exclude  his  own 
sisters.  Division  may  l»e  carried  through  by 
voluntary  agreement,  or  by  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
Such  parte  of  the  pro|ierty  as  cannot  be  divided 
(such  as  the  manor  house.*\c. )  pass  to  the  eldest 
sister  or  her  issue,  but  an  equivalent  in  value 
is  assigned  to  the  remaining  :*isters.  These  prin- 
ciples resemble  closely  the  law  of  common  property 
in  Scotland,  as  to  which  the  right  of  individual 
management  extends  only  to  necessary  operations, 
not  to  extraordinary  use  of  the  subject.  Each  pro 
imliriso  owner  may  sell  his  right,  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  conjunct  rights  to  husband  and  wife 
(which  are  considered  indivisible),  may  insist  on 
an  action  of  declarator  and  division.  If  the  subject 
is  naturally  indivisible,  as  a  brewery,  it  may  l»e 
sold  and  tlie  price  divided.  In  the  case  of  heirs- 
jMirtioners  in  Scotland,  also,  such  things  as  a  |>eer- 
age.  a  public  office,  or  a  mansion-house  with 
accessories  form  a  prtrripnitm  for  the  eldest  sister. 
Where  the  prfrcipmiin  comes  under  a  settlement, 
comjiensation  is  generally  due  to  the  younger  sisters. 
An  Advowson  (q.v.)  is  exercised  in  turns,  accord- 
ing to  seniority. 

Co-partnery.  See  Partnership. 

Cope  (Lat.  eappn,  plurialt),  an  ecclesiastical 
in  the  Latin  Church  during  pro- 
lauds  and  vespers,  and  other 
solemnities,  but  not  by  the  cele 
brant  at  mass.  The  Creek  form 
of  theeope  ( mnndunx )  is  restricted 
to  archimandrites  and  bishops. 
The  cope  of  the  former  is  plain, 
that  of  the  latter  with  a  jwittern 
of  wavy  stripes.  The  Armenians 
alone  use  the  cojie  as  the  vest- 
ment for  mass.  In  the  Church 
of  England  the  cope  was  allowed 
as  an  alternative  to  the  vest- 
ment or  chasuble  by  the  Common 
Prayer  book  of  1549.  Both  were 
forbidden  by  that  of  1552,  but 
legally  revived  under  Elizalieth 
in  1559.  By  Canon  xxiv.  of  1003, 
the  principal  minister  at  the  Holy 
Communion  in  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate churches,  together  with 
the  epistolor  and  gospeller,  is 
directed  to  wear  the  cope,  and 
at  Durham  it  was  so  worn  till 
Bishop  Trevor's  episcopate  ( 1752- 
71 ),  when  one  of  the  preliendaries 
disused  it.  finding  it  interfered 
with  his  wig.  The  cojie,  how- 
ever, has  l»een  customarily  worn 
by  the  clergy  officiating  at  coro- 
nations ;  while  some  further  re- 
vival of  its  use  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  The 
cope  was  originally  a  cloak  worn  for  ordinary  par- 
poses.  In  form  it  is  a  semicircle,  without  sleeves 
and  with  a  hood.  It  is  fastened  across  the  breast 
with  a  clasp  or  morse.  Cotws  soon  liegan  to  lie 
ornamented  with  embroidery,  and  even  with  jewels  ; 
and  so  early  as  the  13th  century  they  became  the 
most  magnificent  and  costly  of  all  the  vestments 
of  the  priesthood. 

Cope,  Charles  West,  RA.,  subject  painter, 
was  born  at  Leeds  in  1811,  the  son  of  a  landscape- 
painter.     He  attended  the  schools  of  the  Royal 


Academy,  and  studied  for  two  years  in  Italy.  He 
began  to  exhibit  in  the  Academy  in  1833,  and 
produced  a  long  series  of  sacred,  historical,  and 
domestic  subjects.  In  1843  his  cartoon,  'The  First 
Trial  by  Jury,"  gained  a  £300  prize  at  the  West- 
minster Hall  competition  :  and  in  1844  lie  was 

selected  to  execute,  in  the  House  of  I  I-,  a  mural 

painting  of  '  The  Black  Prince,'  which  was  followed 
by  'Prince  Henry,'  and  in  the  Peers'  t'orridor  a 
series  of  eight  subjects  from  the  Civil  War,  com- 

f letcd  alN.ut  1805.  He  was  elected  an  A.U.A.  in 
843,  and  an  B.A.  in  1848;  and  from  1807  to  1874 
he  belli  the  professor  hip  of  1  aiming.  He  retired 
in  1883.  He  was  an  original  niemlier  of  the  Etch- 
ing Club,  and  his  plate  of  'The  Life,  Class  of  the 
Boyal  Academy'  (1805)  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  figure-subjects  ever  etched  by  an  English- 
man.   Died  August  21,  1890. 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker,  American  naturalist, 
iMirn  in  Philadelphia,  28th  July  1840,  was  professor 
of  Natural  Sciences  nt  Haverford  College,  1804^  67, 
and  afterwards  appointed  palicontologist  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  His  numerous 
paiK'rs  and  works  on  pain-ontology  are  highly 
valued  ;  and  to  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  he  contributed  over  a  dozen  works  of  im- 
portance. He  was  a  niemlier  of  numerous  scien- 
tific societies  in  America  and  in  Eun>|»e.  and  among 
other  recognitions  of  his  services  to  science,  he,  in 
I87S>,  received  the  Bigsby  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geological  Society.    Died  April  12,  1897. 

Cope,  Sir  John,  an  English  general,  was  a 
cornet  in  1707,  and,  having  Wen  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  in  1742  commanded  the  troo|is  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Maria  Theresa.  On  the  landing  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1745,  Co|te  wan  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  government  forces  in  Scot- 
land. After  a  fruitless  march  to  the  Highlands,  he 
returned  with  his  troops  by  sea  to  Dunbar,  and  on 
21st  Sept.  was  totally  defeated  at  Prestonpans. 
His  defeat  is  celebrated  in  the  Jacobite  song,  'Hey, 
Johnnie  Co]*,  are  ye  waukin'  vet?'  Cope  died  28th 
July  1700.  See  Life  by  Cadell  ( 1899 ). 
Copee.   See  Kopeck. 

Copenhagen  (Dan.  KjobenJimti,  'Merchant*' 
Haven  ' ),  the  capital  of  Denmark,  ami  headquarters 
of  the  national  commerce,  literature,  and  art,  is 
situated  on  the  low-lying  eastern  shore  of  the  island 
of  Zealand,  in  the  Sound,  which  is  here  about  12 
miles  broad  ;  an  outlying  portion,  Christianshavn, 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Amager  or 
Amak,  which  is  separated  from  Zealand  by  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  The  channel  forms  a  fine 
and  capacious  hnrlioiir,  which  is  bridged  over  so  as 
to  connect  Christianshavn  and  the  main  part  of  the 
city  at  two  points.  The  fortifications  on  the  land 
side  have  l>een  removed  since  1803:  so  that  the 
city  has  now  practically  incorporated  the  suburbs 
Osterbro.  Nnrrebro,  Vesterbro,  and  Erederikslierg. 
The  total  population  in  1735  was  00.000 ;  in  1835, 
120,000;  in  1880,  235,254;  and  in  1890  it  was,  with 
suburbs,  375,215.  To  counterbalance  the  ex|>ected 
injury  to  the  city's  commerce  from  the  opening  of  the 
Baltic  Canal,  a  great  free  port  (free  from  customs 
dues)  was  constructed  in  1890-94  to  the  north  of 
the  harlionr.  The  business  quarter  stretches  from 
the  harlsmr  in  a  north-cast  direction  towards  the 
principal  and  central  square.  Korurcns  Nytorv, 
which  in  itaelf  forms  the  focus  of  the  life  of  the  city. 
Farther  north  and  east  of  this  |>oint  lies  the 
aristocratic  quarter,  with  the  handsome  Amalien- 
borg  Square  and  its  royal  and  ministerial  palaces ; 
this  district  is  lioundeu  in  the  extreme  north  by  the 
citadel  and  the  adjoining  public  gardens  and  walks 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sound. 

Amongst  its  few  buildings  of  historical  interest 
or  intrinsic  beauty,  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
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church,  known  as  Vor  Frue  Kirkc,  rebuilt  after  the  ! 
bombardment  of  1807.  possesaea  statues  of  Chriat  , 
and  the  Apostles,  and  a  baptismal  font,  designed  i 
and  in  part  executed  by  Tborwaldsen.  Trinitatis- 
kirke  is  remarkable  for  its  round  tower,  which  ia  i 
ascended  by  a  winding  causeway  instead  of  steps  ;  I 
and  Holmens*  Kirke  contains  "interesting  monu- 
ment* to  the  great  naval  heroes,  Juel  and  Torden- 
skjold.  An  English  church,  built  at  a  coat  of 
jC10.<NM»r  was  consecrated  in  18H7.  The  roval 
[>alace,  called  Christ iansborg,  waa  rebuilt  be- 
tween 1 75*4  and  1H2H,  but  waa  never  remarkable  | 
for  architectural  beauty.  The  principal  part  of 
the  vast  building  waa  destroyed  by  fire  in  1884, 
when  many  precious  works  of  art  were  destroyed. 
Happily  most  of  the  pictures  in  ita  great  art 
gallery  were  saved.  The  castle  of  Roacnliorg  ! 
(1610-24),  where  the  regalia  are  kept,  contains  | 
interesting  collections  of  object*  of  art;  and 
the  palace  of  Chariot teuborg  (1624)  is  now  uaed 
aa  an  academy  of  art*.  The  university  waa 
founded  by  Christian  I.  in  1479,  haa  live  faculties, 
40  profeeaors,  and  ia  attended  by  1200  students.  ] 
Connected  with  the  university  are  a  surgical  aca- 
demy, an  oliservatory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  zoo- 
logical museum,  a  polytechnic  institution,  and  a 
library  of  250,000  volumes,  containing  also  a  great 
collection  of  ancient  Persian  MSS.,  and  another  of 
ancient  northern  MSS.  Copenhagen  is  the  centre, 
not  only  of  Danish,  but  of  northern  literature  and 
art,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  these  in  all  their  branches,  amongHt 
which  the  moat  important  are  the  Royal  Socictv, 
founded  in  1742  ;  and  the  Royal  Society  for  North- 
ern Antiquities,  founded  in  1825;  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural, geographical,  and  other  societies.  The 
royal  library  contains  500,000  volumes,  besides 
great  treasures  of  Sanskrit  and  other  MSS.  The 
Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  in  Prindsens 
Palais,  is  unrivalled  in  ita  kind,  having  been  made 
what  it  is  mainly  by  Woraaae.  The  Tborwaldsen 
Museum,  opened  in  1846,  consiata  of  works  of  art 
by  that  sculptor  himself,  and  others  left  by  him  to 
the  Danish  nation,  for  which  a  separate  building 
haa  lieen  erected.  Copenhagen  contains  also  a 
number  of  well -supported  lwnevolent  institutions, 
lianks,  theatres,  an  exchange,  &c.  There  are 
statues  of  several  of  the  Danish  kings,  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  of  the  poete.  The  chief  exports  of 
Copenhagen  are  grain,  rape-seed,  butter,  cheese, 
lieef,  cattle,  wool,  hides,  bones,  and  grain-spirit. 
Porcelain,  pianos,  clocks,  watches,  mathematical 
instruments,  chemicals,  sugar,  beer,  and  toltacco  are 
manufactured. 

About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  Copen- 
hagen was  but  a  tishing-village,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Bishop  Axel,  or  Aliaalon,  lmilt  a 
castle.  In  1254  the  village  obtained  the  privileges 
of  a  town,  and  in  1443  King  Christopher  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  waa  several  times 
attacked  by  the  Hanscatic  League;  was  besieged  by 
the  Swedes  in  the  17th  century  ;  was  laimlxardcd  by 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedes  in  1700;  suffered 
grievously  by  tires  in  1728,  1704,  and  1705 ;  wit- 
nessed a  great  sea-tight  in  ita  roads  on  2*1  April  | 
1801,  when  the  English,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  j 
with  Nelson  aa  his  second  in  command,  deatroved  1 
the  Danish  lleet;  and  (to  prevent  the  Danish  fleet 
from  falling  into  the  power  of  Napoleon)  was  bom- 
barded by  the  English  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  of 
September  1807,  when  great  destruction  was 
wrought,  both  in  houses  and  public  buildings,  i 
and  hundreds  of  persons  lost  their  Uvea  (see  Den- 
mark ).  In  1888  an  international  exhibition  was 
held  here. 

x  Copenhagen  Fields,  in  North  London,  noted 
as  the  meeting-place  of  an  immense  gathering  of 
labour  unionist*  on  21st  April  1834,  with  the  object 


of  overawing  the  ministry.  But  the  crowd,  see- 
ing the  military  and  other  preparations  made  to 
receive  them,  dispersed  quietly  without  attempting 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  violent  designs  with  which 
they  were  credited.  Since  18-S5  the  site  haa  been 
occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. 

Cope'poda*  an  order  of  minute  marine  and 
fresh -water  crustaceans,  belonging  to  the  Entomoa- 
traca  ( q.  v. ). 

f  oper'nicdK,  Nicolas,  founder  of  the  modern 
astronomy,  waa  bom  10th  February  1473,  at  Thorn, 
in  West  Prussia,  lately  lielonging  to  the  order  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights  (q.v.),  but  then  a  part  of 
Poland.  Hi»  father,  a  Polish  subject,  was  appar- 
ently a  Germanised  Slav,  and  his  mother  of  pure 
German  extraction.  Copernicus  seems  to  have 
spoken  German  as  his  mother-tongue  ;  but  Poland 
and  Germany  still  dispute  with  each  other  the 
honour  of  producing  him.  Brought  up  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle  Lucas,  prince-bishop  of 
the  great  Pruaaian  diocese  of  Ermland,  he  matricu- 
lated at  Cracow  1401,  and  there  studied  mathe- 
matics, optica,  and  perspective.  Leaving  without 
taking  a  degree,  he  enrolled  himself  in  1496  in  the 
'  Natio-Germanomrn  '  of  Bologna  University  as  a 
student  of  canon  law,  and  was  next  year  appointed 
canon  of  Frauenburg,  the  cathedral  city  of  the 
diocese  of  Ermland,  standing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Friaches  Haff.  The  year  1500  he  spent  at 
Rome,  where  be  lectured  on  astronomy,  and  (6th 
November)  '  observed  in  eclipse  of  the  moon. '  The 
following  year  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Padua,  medicine  in  that  age  t>eiiig  essentially 
dependent  on  astronomy,  and  was  at  Fcrrara,  in 
1503,  invested  with  the  doctorahip  of  canon  law. 
In  1505  he  left  Italy  never  to  return  to  it,  and 
settled  in  his  native  Prussia.  '  Scholasticus '  of 
Brealau  till  1538,  and  canon  of  Frauenburg,  yet 
Coj>ernicuB  never  became  a  priest.  Appointed  per- 
manent medical  attendant  on  his  uncle,  he  lived 
with  him  from  1507  till  1512  in  the  princely  castle 
of  Hcilsberg,  46  miles  from  the  town  of  Frauen- 
burg, where,  besides  thinking  out  his  new  astro- 
nomy, he  had  toilsome  administrative  and  other 
duties  to  perform,  involving  him  in  frequent  jour- 
neys. After  his  uncle's  death  in  1512,  lie  lived  at 
Frauenburg  with  an  income  as  canon  calculated  at 
about  £450  of  present  money,  not  merely  to  study 
the  stars  in  his  tower  Vuria  Gqwrnicana,  but  to 
execute  difficult  and  multifarious  offices  aa  bailiff, 
military  governor,  judge,  tax-collector,  vicar- 
general,  and  physician.  These  offices  he  fulfilled 
with  vigour  and  success,  even  while  his  difficulties 
were  increased  by  the  intrigues  and  ware  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  restoration  of  West  Prussia 
to  the  Teutonic  Knighta,  and  its  incorporation  with 
the  Protestant  state  of  Brandenburg.  The  coinage 
having  been  grossly  deliascd  by  the  Teutonic 
Knighta  and  the  three  leading  commercial  towns 
of  Prussia,  Cojarnieua  set  himself  strenuously  to 
the  task  of  ita  reform,  and  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  mint  for  the  whole  of  Prussia.  In 
1523  he  was  appointed  administrator-general  of  the 
diocese.  The  l)e  Itero/utiontbus  he  completed  in 
1530,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  it  to 
the  press  till  just  lajforc  the  end  of  hia  life.  In 

1542  he  waa  seized  with  apoplexy,  accompanied 
by  paralysis  on  the  right  side.    On  the  24th  May 

1543  the*  tirst  printed  copy  of  the  work  arrived  at 
Frauenburg,  and  wa*  touched  by  his  dving  hands 
only  a  few  hours  liefore  he  expired.  His  memory 
gone,  and  his  faculties  all  olnscnred,  it  could  only 
be  said  he  seemed  to  know  what  it  was  he  touched. 

Besides  the  De  Herolutionibus,  Cojiernicus  wrote 
and  published  at  Cracow  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  Byzantine  author  Theophylactns 
Simocatta,  and  a  "treatise  on  trigonometry.  His 
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life  wiw  written  by  Gassendi ;  more  recently  by 
Von  Hipler  ( 1873),  and  Polkovski  ( Warsaw,  1873). 
By  far  the  most  complete  account  of  Copernicus's 
life  and  labours  is,  however,  the  great  biography 
by  Dr  Prowe  (2  vol*.  Berlin,  1883  ;  volume  of  docu- 
ments, 1884 ).  Copernicus's  family  name  of  Konper- 
nigk  is  derived  from  a  village  so  called  in  Silesia, 
and  was  Latinised  by  himself  as  Coppemicus,  and 
indeed  by  him  generally  so  spelt. 

Thk  Copkrnican  S'ystkm  is  that  which  repre- 
sents the  sun  to  be  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  the  earth  and  planets  to  move  round 
it  as  a  centre.  It  got  its  name  from  Cojier- 
nicus,  who  (although  some  vague  general  notion 
of  the  system  seems  to  be  due  to  Pythagoras)  first 
distinctly  drew  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  it, 
and  devoted  bis  life  to  its  demonstration.  For  the 
rest,  the  glory  of  developing  on  the  lines  he  broadly 
laid  down,  belongs  to  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others, 
and  to  Newton,  who  finally  marked  out  the  form 
of  modem  theoretical  astronomy.  Many  who 
reverence  the  name  of  Copernicus  in  connection 
with  this  system,  would  be  surprised  to  find,  on 
perusing  his  work,  how  much  of  error,  unsound 
reasoning,  anil  happy  conjecture  combined  to 
secure  for  him  in  all  times  the  association  of  the 
system  with  his  name ;  yet,  with  all  its  faults,  that 
work  marks  one  of  the  greatest  steps  ever  taken  in 
Bcience. 

Entitled  De  Rcvolutionibtu  Orbium,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Paul  III.,  it  consist*  of  six  lsioks. 
The  first  contains  the  following  propositions : 
1.  That  the  universe  is  spherical.  This  is  estab- 
lished by  such  arguments  as  thnt  the  sphere 
is  the  most  perfect  figure,  Are.  2.  That  the  earth 
is  spherical,  which  flows  from  the  same  kind  of 
considerations.  3.  That  the  earth  and  sea  make 
one  glol»e.  4.  That  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly 
Istdies  must  be  uniform  and  circular,  or  com- 
pounded of  uniform  and  circular  motions.  Here, 
again,  we  meet  with  singular  reasons.  A  simple 
body  must  move  circularly,  and  nothing  but  cir- 
cular motion  could  give  periodicity  to  phenomena, 
ft.  That,  supposing  the  distance  of  the  stars  to  be 
immense,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  earth  should 
not  have  a  motion  round  its  axis  as  well  as  a 
motion  in  its  orbit.  6.  That  the  sphere  of  the 
stars  is  immensely  distant.  The  proof  is  fanciful, 
and  shows  he  had  no  notion  of  a  universe  of  stars 
pervading  space.  7  and  8.  The  ancients  were 
wrong  in  placing  the  earth  at  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  The  arguments  under  this  head  are  as 
fanciful  as  those  which  they  were  designed  to 
refute.  The  falling  of  a  body  to  the  earth  he 
deduces  from  the  assumption,  that  it  is  only  given 
to  wholes  to  move  circularly,  while  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  parts,  separated  from  their  wholes,  to 
move  in  right  lines.  That  there  must  be  a  centrum 
mnndi,  an  entity  unknown  to  modern  science,  is 
admitted,  the  question  !>eing  as  to  its  position.  0. 
It  is  possible  for  the  earth  to  have  several  motions. 
10.  He  establishes  the  order  of  the  planets,  and 
draws  a  diagram  of  the  system  much  as  it  is  now 
represented.  Following  the  old  systems,  such  as 
the  Ptolemaic,  he  lays  down  a  sphere  for  the  fixed 
stars.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets  other  than  that  they 
were  such  as  would  Ik;  caused  by  their  l*eing  fixed 
III  immense  Crystal  spheres  revolving  round  the 
sun. 

The  sum  of  Copernicus'*  astronomical  achieve- 
ments is,  mainly,  the  shifting  of  the  centre  of  the 
solar  system  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  the 
consequent  explanation  of  the  alternation  of  day 
and  night  by  the  earth's  rotation  round  itself,  ami 
of  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons  by  the  earth's 
revolution  round  the  sun.  This  complete  trans- 
formation in   astrouomy   was  due  in    the  first 


instance  to  the  sense  of  order  in  Copernicus'*, 
own  mind,  which,  ever  more  clearly,  protested 
against  the  inverse  conception  of  a  much  smaller 
body  at  the  centre,  and  a  far  greater  at  the  cir- 
cumference, and  all  the  repugnant  notions  regard- 
ing the  movements  of  the  planets  which  such  & 
conception  involved.  Discriminating  motion  as  an 
attribute  of  matter,  and  space  as  the  scene  but 
not  the  subject  of  motion,  Copernicus  explained 
how  the  celestial  sphere  was  but  a  limitation  of 
space,  and  its  movement  only  apparent ;  and 
how  the  'backward  loopings'  of  the  paths  pur- 
sued by  the  planets  were  only  the  iierspective 
result  of  their  real  movements  in  conjunction 
with  the  real  movements  of  the  earth.  Such 
was  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  astronomy  con- 
ceived by  Copernicus ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  with  the  instruments  and  ascertained  facta 
then  at  his  disposal,  to  master  all  the  details. 
Instead  of  grasping  the  idea  of  elliptic  orbits,  he 
still  abode  t>y  that  of  uniform  circular  motion, 
and  had  therefore  to  retain  the  'epicycles'  to 
account  for  '  irregularities,"  though  he*  reduced 
this  apparatus  of  checks  and  balances  to  the 
numl>erof  thirty-four.  It  was  reserved  for  Kepler 
to  dispense  with  the  epicycles  (see  Ptolemaic 
System,  Astronomy,  Kepler).  Catholic  church- 
men received  Copemicus's  work  with  much  favour  ; 
the  only  theological  objections  came  from  the 
Protestants.  Luther  denounced  Copernicus  as  an 
arrogant  fool  who  wrote  in  defiance  of  Scrip- 
ture, ami  Melanchthon  urged  the  suppression  of 
such  mischievous  doctrines  by  the  secular  power. 
The  conduct  of  the  Ik •  llevolu'tionibus  through  the 
press  having  been  delegated  by  Copernicus's  friend, 
George  Joachim  von  Lauchcn  (Khcticus)  to  Osi- 
ander  (q.v.),  the  latter,  by  way  of  conciliating 
existing  prejudices,  foisted  on  the  work  a  preface 
(I'nrfatiuncula)  quite  foreign  from  Copernicus's 
intentions,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
rotation  is  represented  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  which 
has  been  attributed  wrongly  to  Copernicus  himself. 

Copiapo,  capital  of  the  Chilian  department  of 
Atacama  (q.v.). 

Copland,  James,  physician,  was  bom  at  Peer- 
ness.  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1791.  He  graduated  M.D. 
at  Edinburgh  in  1815,  and  settled  to  practice  in 
Ixmdon  in  1820,  where  he  soon  began  to  make  his 
name  known  by  his  papers  in  the  medical  journals 
on  yellow-fever*  hydrophobia,  cholera,  and  the  like. 
His  largest  work  was  the  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine  (3  vols.  1832),  a  monument  of  enormous 
industry ;  others  were  on  palsy  ami  apoplexy  ( 18ft0), 
and  on*  consumption  (1861).  He  diet!  12th  July 
1870. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  K. A.,  portrait  and 
historical  painter,  was  Isim  3d  July  1737.  at 
Boston.  U.S.  His  parents,  both  of  English  extrac- 
tion, had  emigrated  from  Ireland  in  the  previous 
year.  It  has  usually  been  asserted  that  Copley 
was  a  self-taught  artist ;  but  Mr  W.  H.  Whitmore 
of  Boston  has  shown  that  he  was  instructed  by  his 
stepfather,  Peter  Pelham,  the  portrait-painter  and 
engraver,  and  probably  also  by  John  Smiliert.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  executing  portraits  of 
considerable  merit ;  and  in  17.rM  Washington  sat 
to  him.  In  1706  and  1767  he  sent  over  works  for 
exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Incorporated 
Artists;  and  in  June  1774  he  left  for  Euroj*?.  In 
London  he  was  well  received  by  Reynolds,  West, 
and  Strange,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
king  ami  queen  for  Governor  Wentworth.  Passing 
to  the  Continent  in  August,  he  studied  in  Italy, 
returning  to  I^ondon  in  the  end  of  1776.  His  first 
important  subject-picture  was  the  '  Youth  rescued 
from  a  Shark,  presented  by  the  artist  to  Christ's 
Hospital  School ;  which  was  followed  by  *  The 
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Death  of  Chatham'  (1779-80),  an  impressive  sub- 
ject,  in  which  the  portraits  of  the  peers  were  care- 
fully studied  from  life,  and  the  still  finer  '  Death  of 
Major  Piereon '  ( 178."1).  Both  are  in  the  National 
Gallery ;  the  former  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzi, 
the  latter  by  Heath.  In  1789-90  he  executed  the 
immense  'Siege  and  Helief  of  Gibraltar,'  now  in 
the  Guildhall.  Among  his  numerous  other  popular 
works  may  be  named  'The  Surrender  of  Admiral 
de  Windtto  Lord  Duncan;'  'Charles  I.  demand- 
ing the  Surrender  of  the  Five  Members,'  now  in 
Boston;  'Charles  I.  signing  Strafford's  Death- 
warrant;'  nnd  'The  Assassination  of  Bucking- 
ham.' Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  unwearied 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  In  August  1815  he  was 
attacked  by  paralysis,  and  died  on  9th  September, 
leaving  a  son,  the  future  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

Copley's  historical  subjects  are  more  original, 
spirited,  and  realistic  than  those  of  his  friend  and 
countryman  West,  with  whom  he  is  commonly 
classed" ;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  far  richer 
ami  finer  colouring.  His  composition  is  simple  and 
effective,  and  his  draftsmanship  careful  and  accu- 
rate. In  religious  and  |»octical  subjects  he  was  less 
successful.  His  portraits,  full  of  individuality, 
excellent  in  nuslelling  and  colour,  are  in  theiii- 
'  selves  enough  to  justify  a  great  reputation ;  and 
in  artistic  qualities  the  finest  of  them  may  be 
said  to  approach  the  works  of  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough.  See  Lives  by  Perkins  (1873)  and 
Mrs  Amory  (1882). 

Copper.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
metal  emploved  by  man  both  in  war  and  the  peace- 
ful arts.  Like  gold  and  silver,  it  is  found  native, 
but,  except  in  one  or  two  districts,  only  to  a  small 
extent.  It  can,  however,  bo  extracted  from  its 
ores  at  a  comparatively  low  heat,  and  it  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  dry  air;  although  in  moist 
air,  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  it  soon  takes 
on  a  coating  of  the  green  carlsmate  of  copper. 
The  use  of  copper  by  ancient  nations  is  well  known, 
through  the  weapons  and  other  objects  of  Bronze 
(q.  v.)— that  is,  copper  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  tin,  &c. — which  have  l>ecn  so  largely  collected  by 
archa>ologist8.  Some  prehistoric  implements  are, 
however,  of  unalloyed  copper.  It  was  obtained  by 
the  ancients  from  various  places,  but  especially  from 
Cyprus — whence  the  name.  Copper  has  a  charac- 
teristic fine  red  colour  and  takes  a  brilliant  polish. 
It  is  nearly  nine  times  heavier  than  water,  its 
specific  gravity  being  from  8'8  to  8*95.  Next 
to  silver  it  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and 
electricity,  hence  its  many  useful  applications.  Its 
point  of  "fusion  lies  between  silver  and  gold,  but 
unlike  these  metals,  it  altsorbs  oxygen  when  strongly 
heated  in  the  air,  and  scales  of  black  oxide  form 
rapidly  on  its  surface.  Copper  is  moderately  hard, 
and  is  highly  malleable,  ductile,  and  tenacious, 
although  not  so  strong  as  iron.  When  held,  in  the 
form  of  sheet  or  wire,  in  a  flame,  it  communicates 
to  it  a  highly  characteristic  green  colour.  Whereas 
steel  is  hardened  by  being  heated  to  redness  and 
suddenly  cooled  in  cold  water,  copper  is  softened  by 
the  same  process.  Copper  forms  two  important  com- 
]M>unds  with  oxygen    cuprous  and  cupric  oxides. 

Cuftromi  Oxide  (red  oxide,  suboxide),  Cn,(). 
This  is  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  the  black 
oxide  with  nearly  it*  own  weight  of  finely  divided 
copper  in  a  well-covered  crucible,  to  protect  the 
mixture  from  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air.  It  is 
got  as  a  hvdroxide  by  adding  grape-sugar  to  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  caustic  soda, 
till  a  blue  precipitate,  which  is  first  formed,  is  re- 
dissolvcd.  The  solution,  on  Wing  gently  warmed, 
deposit*  the  hydroxide  as  a  rich  orange-yellow 
powder.  On  continuing  the  heating  till  the  liquid 
has  reached  the  boiling-point,  and  maintaining  the 
ebullition  for  some  time,  the  powder  changes  into 


the  red  anhydrous  oxide.  This  oxide  is  used  in 
colouring  glass  a  fine  ruby  tint.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  air  or  moisture,  and  for  this  reason  is  produced 
on  copper  surfaces  as  a  bronze  to  keep  tfic  metal 
itself  from  becoming  stained.  The  salts  of  this 
oxide  are  generally  colourless,  but  thev  are  liable 
to  absorb  oxygen  and  pass  into  the  blue-coloured 
cupric  salts.  Cuprous  chloride  is  the  most  im- 
portant salt,  being  used  for  absorbing  carbonic 
oxide  in  gas  analysis. 

Cupric  Oxide  "(copper  monoxide,  black  oxide), 
CuO,  is  the  scale  or  rust  of  copper  which  peels  off 
the  surface  of  the  metal  when  hented.  It  is  got  for 
chemical  purposes  by  heating  nitrate  of  copper  to 
redness  in  a  crucible  with  occasional  stirring,  and 
carefully  avoiding  any  possible  admission  of  coaly 
matter.  By  the  use  of  cupric  oxide  Liebig  estab- 
lished the  method  by  which  the  composition  of  all 
organic  sulwtances  has  been  determined,  as  it 
readily  gives  up  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat  to  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  converting  them,  respectively,  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  from  the  weight  of  which 
the  composition  of  the  organic  liody  is  calculated. 
This  oxide  is  used  for  staining  glass,  to  which  it 
imparU  a  green  colour  ;  and  its  solution  in  ammonia 
has  the  remarkable  property  of  dissolving  cotton 
fibre.  The  Hudroxiae,  Cu(6H)»,  is  obtained  as  a 
blue  precipitate  by  adding  caustic  soda  to  sulphate, 
or  other  salt,  of  cop{>er,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cuprous  oxide,  becomes  anhydrous  on  l>oiling, 
the  blue  precipitate  becoming  black  and  granular. 
The  salts  of  cuprfc  oxide  are  readily  obtained  by 
dissolving  it  in  the  necessary  acids ;  for  example.' 
in  sulphuric  acid  for  the  sulphate,  and  in  nitric  acid 
for  the  nitrate  of  eopjtcr. 

Cupric  Sulphate  (sulphate  of  copper,  blue  vitriol ), 
CuSO„  occurs  native  in  veins  of  copper  and  iron 
pyrites,  and  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by 
gently  roasting  native  copper  sulphide  (copper 
py rites),  when  oxygen  is  almorl>ed  from  the  air,  the 
anhydrous  sulphate  thus  obtained  being  dissolved 
in  water,  ami  from  this  solution  the  salt  as  found  in 
commerce  crystallises  out.  The  crystals  are  large, 
transparent,  and  have  a  fine  blue  colour.  They  are 
much  used  by  the  dyer  and  calico-printer,  in  electro- 
plating, and  in  the  preservation  of  organic  materials. 

Cupric  Nitrate,  Cu(N03)j.  The  crystals  of  this 
salt  are  of  an  intense  blue  colour  and  deliquescent. 
It  is  much  used  in  calico-printing  as  an  oxidising 
agent. 

Cupric  Cyauidc,  CuCy„  along  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  gives  the  solution  from  which  copper  is 
deposited  on  an  iron  surface.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  prepare  pure  cupric  cyanide,  as  the  sul- 
phate in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide  serves  the 
purjMise. 

Cupric  Arsenite,  CuIIAsO,  (Scheele's  green),  is  a 
well-known  green  pigment,  got  by  adding  an  alka- 
line arsenite  to  cupric  sulphate,  and  washing  the 
precipitate  till  free  from  sulphate,  and  drying. 
This  colour  lias  been  much  used  for  wall-papers,  but 
has  l»een  supposed  to  have  insanitary  effect*.  See 
Aksknic. 

Copper  Acetate,  Cu( C.,HsOs ),,  is  got  by  adding 
copper  hydroxide,  or  carbonate,  to  acetic  acid.  It 
forms  dark  blue  prisms.  If  acetic  acid  is  allowed 
to  act  on  metallic  copj>er  in  the  presence  of  air  ami 
moisture,  a  basic  acetate  is  slowly  formed  termed 
rcrdigri*  ;  this  has  less  acetic  acid  than  the  previous 
compound,  and  is  much  less  soluble.  It  has  a  bluish- 
green  colour.  Verdigris  and  arsenious  acid  boiled 
together  in  water  form  the  fine  colour  termed 
emerald  green  —  an  aeetoarsenite  of  copper. 

Copper  Stearatc  is  obtained  by  adding  stearate  of 
soda  to  sulphate  of  copper  in  hot  solutions.  It  is  a 
light  bluish  green  powder  used  for  colouring  candles. 

The  pigment.  Bnnmrick  green,  used  in  the  arts, 
is  an  oxychloride  of  copper. 
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Copper  in  any  liquid  in  easily  discovered  by 
placing  in  it  a  plate  of  jsdished  iron,  when  it  will 
ih'  ohscrved  coating  tlie  metal  with  its  well-known 
reddish  tint,  making  it**  apiiearance  over  the  part  of 
the  plate  immersed  in  the  lluid.  If  the  quantity  of 
copper  if*  very  small,  the  liquid  should  be  concen- 
trated till  it  half  tills  a  watch-glass,  and  a  bright 
steel  needle  used  in  place  of  an  iron  plate.  .Solu- 
tions of  cupric  salts  have  a  blue  or  greenish -blue 
colour,  but  this  on  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess 
U'l-omes  an  intense  purplish  blue. 

Satirt  Cupper,  although  frequently  met  with 
wherever  cop|>er  ore*  occur,  is  yet  rarely  discovered 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  its  l>eiiig  system- 
atically worked.  It  is  found  crystallised  in  cultes 
and  in  modifications  of  this  form  ;  also  in  arlmres- 
cetit  pieces,  in  thin  lamime,  and  in  irregular  lumps 
or  masses.  Sometimes  it  forms  a  nucleus  with  first 
a  layer  of  red  oxide  and  then  a  second  layer  of  car- 
bonate of  copper  around  it.  The  largest  masses  of 
native  copper  are  obtained  from  mines  in  Russia 
and  from  copper- toaring  strata  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Superior.  One  mass  was  mined  at 
Minnesota  in  185tt,  weighing  500  tons,  which 
required  the  work  of  forty  men  for  a  year  to  extract 
it.  The  largest  yet  obtained  was  "got  in  IKttB  at 
the  Central  mines,  Lake  Superior,  and  weighed 
800  tons. 

The  ores  of  copper  are  numerous.  Cuprite,  ruby 
copper,  ritproujt  oride,  or  red  oride  of  copper,  is  the 
richest  ore.  It  contains,  when  pure,  nearly  IK)  per 
.cent,  of  copper.  Malachite  ( q.  v. ),  or  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  consists,  when  pure,  of  57  per  cent,  of  the 
metal.  This  ore  occurs  largely  in  Russia,  South 
Australia,  ami  in  some  localities  in  South  America,  i 
Chessy/ite,  aznrite,  or  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  in  a  ; 
pure  state  contains  55  per  cent,  of  copper.  Chal-  I 
ropi/rite,  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  a  sul- 
phide of  copper  and  iron,  is,  from  its  abundance, 
the  most  important  of  copper  ores.  Although 
containing,  when  pure,  35  per  cent,  of  copper, 
yet  on  account  of  impurities,  what  is  mined  in 
England  does  not  yield,  on  an  average,  more  than 
8  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  Some  of  the  auriferous 
copper  pyrites  of  the  western  states  of  America 
and  elsewhere  is  worked  as  an  ore  of  gold  ( see 
CoLD).  Eruliescite,  or  purple  copper  ore,  is  also  a 
sulphide  of  copper  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
metal  varies  from  60  to  "0  per  cent.  Tetraheilrite, 
or  gray  copper  ore,  is  a  sulph-antimonito  of  copper 
of  very  variable  composition,  but  often  containing 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  copjier,  &c.  Atacamite 
(q.v.)is  an  oxychloride  of  copper  mined  in  Chili, 
and  found  in  other  countries.  Mciaconite,  or  Mack 
oride  of  copper,  and  Chrysocolla,  a  silicate  of 
copjier,  are  sometimes  smelted  as  ores  of  the 
metal. 

Copper-smelting. —  In  practice,  the  process  of 
smelting  copper  from  ore  (copper  pyrites)  like  the 
Cornish  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  in  theory  it 
is  comparatively  simple.  The  main  impurities  of 
the  ore  are  quartz,  iron,  sulphur,  anil  very  com- 
monly arsenic.  The  process  is  conducted  with  the 
view  of  separating  the  iron  and  quartz  as  a  fusible 
slag,  and  of  dissipating  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  by 
converting  them  into  sulphurous  and  arsenious 
acids,  through  oxidation  in  the  furnace.  At  Swan- 
sea, which  is  the  chief  seat  of  copper-smelting  in 
this  country,  leverlsratorv  furnaces  are  used,  and 
these  are  of  two  kinds,  called  respectively  calciners 
and  melting  furnaces.  Cos,  along  with  Siemens' 
regenerative  apparatus,  is  now  to  some  extent  used 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  supplying  heat 
to  copper  furnaces,  but  at  some  places  it  has  l»een 
given  up,  after  a  short  trial,  owing  to  the  costly 
repairs  which  it  causes.  There  are  never  fewer 
than  six  operation*  in  the  Welsh  process  of 
copper-smelting,  and  when  so  limited,  a  favourable 


admixture  of  ores,  such  as  copper  pyrites  and 
copper  carbonates,  is  necessary.  In  ttie  first,  the 
ore  is  calcined  in  a  furnace  for  at  least  twelve 
hours,  bv  which  time  the  greater  part  of  the  sul- 
phide of*  iron  is  decomposed,  and  much  sulphurous 
and  other  acids  have  formed  and  escaped  in  fume** 
— Le.  a  partial  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  sulphur 


Fig.  L— Section  of  a  Revcrberatory  Copper- melting 
Furnace : 

A.  flrepUc*  ;  B,  nre-l.r1«ige  ;  C,  bed  ofaand  ;  I>,  melted  copper. 


takes  place.  In  the  second,  the  calcined  ore  is 
melted  along  with  siliceous  slags  obtained  in  later 
stages  of  the  process.  Here  a  fusible  slag,  consisting 
in  great  part  of  silicate  of  iron,  is  formed,  and  the 
sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  are  run  off  as  a  regulus, 
termed  coarse  metal,  and  granulated  in  water.  A 
section  of  a  melting  furnace  is  given  in  fig.  1.  In 
the  third,  the  coarse  metal  is  calcined  again  for 
twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  most  of  the 
sulphide  of  iron  is  converted  into  oxide.  In  the 
Jourth,  the  calcined  coarse  metal  is  melted  with 
slags  rich  in  oxide  of  copper,  and  also  with  rich  ores, 
as  oxide  and  carlxmate.  These  oxidise  auy  Bulphide 
of  iron  remaining,  and  a  regulus  called  white  metal 
is  formed,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  sulphide  of 
copper,  and  containing  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
metal.  In  the  fifth,  called  '  roasting,'  the  regulus 
is  very  slowly  melted,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  gradual 
and  thorough  reduction  of  the  sulphide  by  heated 
atmospheric  air  through  the  formation  of  oxide  of 
copper.  When  oxide  and  sulphide  of  copper  are 
heated  together,  they  decompose  each  other,  the 
sulphur  escapes  as  sulphurous  acid,  and  impure 
metallic  copjier,  called  blister  copper,  is  produced, 
while  other  foreign  IkmHcs  are  for  the  most  part 
removed  in  the  slag.  In  the  sixth,  the  copper  from 
the  previous  operation  is  refined.  To  effect  this,  it 
is  melted  in  a  furnace,  and  exposed  to  the  oxidising 
influence  of  the  air  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours, 
by  which  time  it  is  full  of  dioxide,  and  this  is  in 
turn  reduced  by  throwing  pure  coal  on  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal,  and  then  stirring  it  with  a 
pole  of  green  birch-wood. 

At  those  smelting  works  where  the  sulphurous 
acid  produced  in  the  calcining  or  roasting  of  copper 
pyrites  is  saved  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  peculiar  furnaces,  such  as  Gerstcnhofers, 
Hasenclever  and  Helhig's,  and  Maletras,  are  used 
for  roasting  the  ore.  Shaft  or  cupola  furnaces, 
instead  of  those  of  a  reverl»eratory  kind,  are  used 
in  some  countries,  for  smelting  copper  ores  where 
these  are  highly  ferruginous,  or  oxidised,  or  com- 
paratively poor.  Coke,  anthracite,  or  charcoal  is 
used  as  fuel  in  cupola  furnaces,  which  require  a 
blast  of  air  at  a  moderate  pressure. 

I IV/  Copper  Extraction  Process. — Soon  after  iron 
pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron)  began  to  lie  used  about 
thirty  years  ago  as  the  source  of  sulphur  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  recover  the  copper,  amounting  to  a 
small  per  cent,  of  the  pyrites  used.  The  burnt 
pyrites,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron,  along 
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'with  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  mixed  with  from 
12  to  15  per  cent,  of  crushed  rock-Halt  and  Che 
mixture  properly  calcined,  when  the  whole  of  the 
copper  is  converted  into  a  soluble  chloride.  The 
roosted  mass  is  then  lixiviated,  and  the  copper  con- 
tained in  the  solution  thrown  down  at*  metal  by 
scrap  iron.  This  precipitate  contains  about  75  per 
cent,  of  pure  copper,  and  is  mixed  with  the  copper 
of  the  later  stages  of  purification  got  in  the  dry 
process. 

Applications  of  Copper.— The  metal  is  used  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  most  largely  con- 
sumed along  with  zinc  in  the  production  of  Brass 
(q.v.).  To  a  less,  but  still  considerable  extent,  it 
is  made  into  brouze  and  gun-metal,  in  which  it  is 
alloyed  with  tin  and  other  metals  (see  Bronze). 
Alone  it  is  employed  for  lioilcrB,  stills,  cooking 
vessels,  seamless  and  other  pipes,  wire  and  wire- 
cloth,  nails,  and  spikes.  In  tlie  form  of  thin  plates 
it  has  long  been  in  demand  for  engraving  and  etch- 
ing upon,  and  in  the  shape  of  strong  rollers  it  is 
extensively  employed  for  a  like  purpose  bv  the 
calico-printer.  Copjier  does  not  cast  very  well,  but 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  producing  works  of  art 
in  electro  deposit  instead  of  casting  them.  This 
process  is  extensively  employed,  and  does  even  for 
objects  as  large  as  life-sized  statues.  In  this  way 
engravings  and  pages  of  type  arc  also  copied  for  the 
printing-press.  For  its  use  in  coating  other  metals, 
see  Bronzing.  Copper  is  the  metal  usually 
chosen  for  lightning  conductors.  Writing-pens  are 
made  of  an  alloy  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
copper,  and  for  some  purposes  are  better  than 
those  made  of  steel,  as  they  do  not  corrode  nearly 
so  soon.  These  pens  are  usually  white  in  colour. 
An  alloy  of  copper,  'yellow  metal,'  is  used  for 
sheathing  the  bottoms  of  timber  ships,  so  as  to 
prevent  molluscs  and  seaweeds  from  encumbering 
them.  Copper,  owing  to  its  ductility,  may  Iw  made 
into  pipes,  tubing,  &c,  by  high  pressure  alone, 
without  heat. 

The  copper-mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  appear 
to  have  first  risen  into  importance  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century.  According  to  Sir  C.  Lemon 
(Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i. ),  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Cornish  mines  in  1771  was  27,896  tons 
of  ore,  yielding  3347  tons  of  copper.  In  1856 
<  Hunt's  Mineral  Statistics  for  ISoti )  the  returns 
were — Cornwall,  163,245 ;  Devon,  42,025  tons  of  ore ; 
together  yielding  13,500  tons  of  metallic  copper. 
Since  1860,  the  year  of  their  maximum  yield,  the 
quantity  of  copper  obtained  from  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  steadily  and  rapidly  declined 
from  236,696  tons  of  ore,  ami  15,968  of  metal,  to 
5346  and  428  tons  respectively  in  1893. 

The  cop|>er  ore  mined  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  besides  Cornwall  and  Devon  is  compara- 
tively trifling.  Copj>er  is  chiefly  smelted  at  Swan- 
sea and  its  neighlsnirhood,  but  to  some  extent  also 
in  Lancashire.  The  English  smelting  works  are 
now  most  largely  supplied  with  ore  from  Spain, 
South  Africa  |s™  C.m-k  Colon V,  Vol.  II.  p.  735), 
Venezuela,  the  United  States,  and  Australia  (q.v.). 
The  entire  quantity  of  metallic  copper  smelted 
and  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  annually  varies 
from  25,000  to  30,000  tons. 

The  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  rapidly  since  1872  In  that  year  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  obtained  was  12,500  tons, 
while  in  1897  it  was  as  much  as  212,000  (long)  tons, 
and  the  United  States  is  now  the  largest  producer 
of  copper.  The  richest  mine  in  the  world  is  said  to 
be  that  at  Calumet  (Mich.),  on  Lake  Suj>crior,  in 
which  region  copper  was  mined  by  the  ancient 
Indian  or  pre-Indian  inhabitants.  Arizona  and 
Montana  (United  States)  are  also  productive  ;  but 
copper  occurs  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
A  very  Inrgc  quantity  of  copper  wire  is  used  in 


that  country  for  electrical  purposes.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  output  of  copper  between  1880  and 
1884,  and  its  fall  in  price,  led  to  the  formation  of 
a  powerful  syndicate  to  regulate  the  total  produc- 
tion and  control  the  price ;  which  for  a  time  suc- 
ceeded, but  by  1890  collapsed.  The  price  of  cooper, 
which  in  1890  was  about  £65  a  ton,  sank  to 
£41,  2a.  6d.  in  the  end  of  1895,  but  rose  to  £49  in 
the  middle  of  1896. 

Copperas*  or  sulphate  of  iron,  is  used  in  dye- 
ing black,  in  making  ink,  and  as  a  dressing  for 
crops.    See  Iron,  p.  214. 

Copperhead  {Trigonocephaly  contortrix),  a 
venomous  snake,  allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  found  in 
eastern  North  America.  It  has  a  thick  body  from 
2  to  3  feet  long,  and  a  short  tail  without  rattles, 
and  is  slow  and  clumsy  in  its  movements ;  but,  lurk- 
ing in  dnrk  and  moist  places,  and  giving  no  warn- 
ing, is  more  dreaded  than  the  rattlesnake.  The 
term  was  given  to  the  peace  party  during  the 
American  civil  war. 

Copppriuine  River,  so  named,  in  common 
with  the  Copper  Mountains  to  the  west  of  it,  from 
the  metallic  products  of  the  vicinity,  runs  through 
the  North-west  Territory  of  Canada,  and  after  a 
course  of  250  miles,  enters  a  bay  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  about  68"  N.  lat,  and  116'  W.  long.  It 
was  discovered  by  Hearue  in  1771.  Its  course  is 
continually  interrupted  by  falls  and  torrents. 

Copperplate  Printing.  See  Engraving. 

Coppet*  a  village  of  Switzerland,  8  miles  N.  by  ,.y 
E.  of  Geneva  by  rail,  with  a  chateau,  where 
Necker  and  his  daughter.  Mine,  de  Stael,  are 
buried,  and  where  the  Tatter  spent  much  of  her  life. 

Coppice*    SeeCopKE.  -V 

Copra*  or  Coi'PERAH,  is  the  commercial  name 
for  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun.  From  500  lb.  of  copra 
25  gallons  of  cocoa-nut  oil  should  be  obtained. 
See  Cocoa-nut. 

Coprolites  ( from  Gr.  kopros,  'dung,'  and  lithos, 
'a  stone')  are  the  fossilised  excrements  of  animals 
found  in  Paheozoic,  Meaozoic,  and  Tertiary  strata. 
Their  true  nature  was  first  inferred  by  Dean  Buck- 
land  ( 1829),  from  their  occurrence  in  the  bodies  of 
several  species  of  Ichthyosaurus,  in  the  region 
where  was  situated  the  intestinal  tube.  It  has 
been  since  shown  that  they  are  the  voiding*  chiefly 
of  saurians  and  of  sauroid  fishes.  They  often  con- 
tain portions  of  scales,  bone,  teeth,  and  shells,  the 
indigestible  jwts  of  the  food  on  which  the  animals 
lived.  Occasionally,  they  may  be  found  exhibiting 
the  spiral  twisting  and  other  marks  produced  by 
the  conformation  of  the  intestinal  tulie,  similar  to 
what  is  noticed  in  the  excrement  of  some  living 
fishes.  These  peculiar  markings  obtained  for  them 
the  name,  when  their  true  nature  was  unknown, 
of  'larch-cones'  and  ' liczoar-stones. '  Coprolites 
are  found  to  contain  a  large  quantitv  of  phosphate 
of  lime  ;  and  as  this  forms  a  valuable  manure,  the 
deposits  containing  them  have  since  1846  been 
largely  quarried  by  the  manufacturers  of  artificial 
manures. 

Cop8C«  or  Coppicf.,  a  natural  wood  or  planta- 
tion, of  which  the  trees  are  cut  over  from  time  to 
time,  without  being  allowed  to  attain  the  size  of 
timber-trees,  sending  up  new  shoots  from  their 
roots  or  stools.  Some  kinds  of  trees— as  the  firs- 
are  incapable  of  lwing  treated  in  this  manner, 
refusing  to  send  up  new  shoots ;  but  many-  as 
the  oak,  birch,  chestnut,  ash,  elm,  maple,  alder, 
hazel,  and  willow— very  readily  do  so,  at  least  if 
they  have  not  l>een  allowed  to  attain  too  consider- 
able a  size  lieforc  l>eing  cut  over.  ( 'opse-woods  are 
sometimes  planted  chiefly  to  vary  ami  lieautify  the 
landscape,  but  more  generally  with  a  view  to  profit. 
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It  often  happens  that,  owing  to  scantiness  of  soil 
or  to  unfavourable  subsoil,  oaks  and  other  trees, 
after  growing  vigorously  for  a  nam  Iter  of  years, 
are  arrested,  and  remain"  almost  stationary  in  their 
growth.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  advantageous 
to  cut  them  over  early,  ami  to  treat  the  plantation 
as  a  copse.  Oak  is  much  planted  as  copse-wood, 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  its  bark  :  in  some 
parts  of  Herefordshire,  the  trees  are  cut  over  every 
twelve  vears ;  but  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
twenty-live  or  thirtv  years  are  often  necessary  for 
sufficient  growth,  'file  largest  piece*  of  the  wood 
are  used  for  making  wheel  spoke*,  and  for  other 
purpose*  of  timber ;  the  smaller  {tortious  for  char- 
coal and  firewood.  Ash-coppice  is  serviceable  for 
handles  of  implements,  hurdles,  hoojts.  Chestnut 
copses  are  planted  in  Kngland  to  supply  hop-poles. 
I  luxe  I  is  in  great  demand  for  making  crates,  &c. 
Besides  the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  willow 
or  osier  for  basket-making,  in  which  they  are  cut 
over  annually,  some  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
as  copse,  and  cut  even'  five,  six,  or  seven  years, 
for  hoops,  crates,  Ac  "(see  W[I,M)W).  In  some 
countries,  copse-wood  affords  a  valuable  supply  of 
fuel. 

Copt  Ik,  a  genus  of  Ranunculaceir.  C.  trifoliata, 
calico  Gold  Thread  on  account  of  the  apjiearance 
and  colour  of  its  rhizomes,  is  a  native  of  swamps  in 
the  colder  northern  regions  of  Istth  hemispheres. 
It  has  ternate  leaves  and  solitary  white  flowers. 
The  bitter  rhizomes  are  used  in  America  as  a  tonic, 
and  as  a  yellow  dye.  That  of  C.  teeta  of  Assam  is 
used  in  India  as  a  bitter  tonic. 

Copts,  the  Christian  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  name  (in  Arabic,  Knbt)  is  most 
probably  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Egyftt. 
The  Copts  are  in  number  about  300,000,  only  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  jKipulation  of  the  country.  A  large 
proportion  live  in  Cairo,  but  there  are  numerous 
populous  settlements  of  Copts  in  Upper  Egypt, 
notably  at  Girga,  N  egad  a,  Luksor,  Asyut,  Den- 
dera,  and  Ikhmim,  where  40,000  are  said  to  reside. 
They  are  essentially  townsmen,  engaged  as  clerks  on 
account  of  their  undoubted  mathematical  talents ; 
or  employed  in  the  finer  handicrafts,  such  as  gold- 
smithery";  and  their  occupations  account  for  their 
paleness  as  compared  with  their  Moslem  neigh- 
bours. The  few  Copt*  who  work  in  the  fields  do 
not  dillcr  perceptibly  from  the  Moslems,  and  the 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  visible  in 
both,  though  the  inbreeding  of  the  Copt  has  per- 
haps retained  the  ancestral  lineaments  more  faith- 
fully. They  are  of  middle  stature,  have  black  eyes, 
and  black  curlv  hair ;  dress  like  the  Moslems, 
but  are  generally  distinguished  by  a  black  or  blue 
turban  :  the  women  are  veiled.  Their  character  is 
in  general  gloomy,  deceitful,  and  avaricious ;  they 
arc  ignorant,  drunken,  and  sensual.  In  religion 
they  are  Monophysites  (q.v.)  of  the  Jacobite  sect; 
but  a  few  are  united  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  When  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  pronounced  the  Jacobite  opinion  heretical, 
some  of  the  Copts  supported  the  verdict,  and  bitter 
jealousies  ensued  between  these  *  royalists '  and 
the  Jacobite  Copts.  The  latter  did  not  scruple  to 
welcome  the  Moslem  conquest  in  040  in  order  to 
expel  the  Greek  faction.  They  ascribe  their  con- 
version from  heathenism  to  St  Mark,  whom  they 
regard  as  the  first  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Their 
highest  dignitary  is  the  ftatriarch  of  Alexandria, 
whose  residence,  however,  is  in  Cairo.  Their  other 
orders  of  clergy  are  twelve  bishops,  and  archpriests, 
priests,  deacons,  ami  monks.  The  patriarch  is 
named  by  his  predecessor,  or  chosen  ny  lot  from 
among  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St  Anthony. 
He  is  not  permitted  to  marry,  and  when  he  sleeps 
it  is  necessary  to  waken  him  every  quarter  of  an 


hour.  He  nominates  the  metropolitan  of  Abys- 
sinia (see  Abyssinia). 

The  Copts  are  very  strict  in  some  of  their 
religious  observances,"  and  hate  other  Christian 
sects  even   more  than  they  hate  the  Moslems. 

'  They  maintain  the  seven  sacraments — baptism  by 

'  trine  immersion ;  confirmation ;  penance  or  con- 
fession ;  order* ;  matrimony ;  unction ;  and  the 
eucharist,  administered  in  Itoth  kinds  to  all,  even 
young  children,  and  formed  of  leavened  bread 
which  has  Wen  dipped  in  wine.  They  keep 
Wednesday  and  Friday  with  great  strictness  as 
fast-days,  and  have  besides  an  onerous  fust  of  Nine- 

;  veh,  lasting  fifty-five  davs,  and  lesser  fasts  of  the 
Nativity,  the  Apostles,  and  the  V  irgin.  Each  fast 
is  followed  by  a  feast.  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is 
prized  highly.  Priests  may  be  married  to  one 
virgin  provided  the  ceremony  takes  place  before 
ordination  ;  if  the  wife  die,  he  may  not  many 
again,  nor  may  the  widow  of  a  pnest  remarry. 
The  Copts  seldom  marry  outside  their  own  sect ; 

I  the  wedding  ceremonies  are  very  peculiar,  and  may 
Ite  read  in  L.  Oliphants  Luna  of  K/iemi ;  the 
bride  is  expected  to  remain  at  home  until  confined, 
or  for  a  year  if  barren  (see  Lane's  Modern  Egyp- 
tian*),   the  Coptic  ritual,  liturgy,  vestments,  &c. 

j  are  specially  interesting  as  preserving  unchanged 
very  ancient  Christian  forms.  The  churches,  of 
winch  the  most  celebrated  are  those  built  in  the 
Roman  fortress  of  Babylon  at  old  Cairo,  and  those 
in  the  Nitrian  valley,  are  remarkable  for  peculiari- 
ties of  construction  and  plan,  and  for  exceedingly 
beautiful  carved  ivory  screens.  An  admirable 
account  of  them  is  given  by  Mr  Butler.  They  have 
many  schools,  hut  only  for  boys,  who  learn  the 
psalms,  gosfiels,  and  apostolic  epistles  in  Arabic, 
and  then  the  gospels  and  epistles  in  Coptic.  The 
Coptic,  however,  is  not  grammatically  taught,  and 
is  not  now  a  sjKjken  language,  having  been  every- 
where supplanted  by  the  Arabic.  It  has  not  been 
spoken  in  Lower  Egypt  since  the  10th  century,  but 
lingered  for  some  centuries  longer  in  Upper  Egypt. 
It  is,  however,  still  used  by  the  Copts  in  their 
religious  services,  but  the  lessons,  after  being  read 
in  Coptic,  are  explained  in  Arabic.  The  Coptic 
language  is  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
but  the  alphaltet  is  Greek  uncial,  probably  intro- 
duced soon  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
'  The  romance  of  language  could  go  no  further  than 
to  join  the  speech  of  Pharaoh  and  the  writing  of 
Homer  in  the  service-book  of  an  Egyptian  Chris- 
tian' (Butler).  There  are  two  principal  dialects 
of  the  language — the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egyptian, 
and  the  Mcmphitic  or  Lower  Egyptian,  which  is 
sometimes  exclusively  called  (  optic.  A  third 
dialect,  the  Bashmu'ric,  of  which  only  a  few 
remains  exist,  was  spoken  in  the  Delta,  and  is 
interesting  from  its  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
language  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The  literature  is 
wholly  religious.  See  the  article  Egypt  ;  and  The 
Ancient  Coptic  Churehe*  of  Egypt,  by  Alfred  J. 
Butler  (2  vols.  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  1884). 

Copula  ( Lat.,  '  a  hand ')  is  a  term  employed  in 
logic  to  designate  the  word  which  unites  the  two 
notions  of  a  sentence— the  subject  and  predicate— 
into  one  judgment  or  thought. 

Copyhold,  a  species  of  estate  or  right  of 
projtertv  in  land,  in  Ireland  and  England,  nearly 
resembling  in  many  particulars  the  feu-rights  of 
Scotland.  Copyhold  is  expressed  technically  as 
*  tenure  by  copy  of  court-ndl,  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.'  This 
means  that  it  is  tenure  of  land,  being  part  of  a 
manor,  the  title  being  evidenced  by  the  court- 
rolls  of  the  manor,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  Iteing 
in  conformity  with  the  immemorial  customs  of  the 
manor.    The  addition,  'at  the  will  of  the  lord.' 
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serves  onlv  as  a  meiuoriul  of  the  derivation  of  this 
species  of"  estate  from  the  estates  granted  in  old 
time*  to  the  bondsmen  or  Villeins  (q.v. ),  which 
were  of  course  returnable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
lord.  But  the  will  of  the  lord  is  now  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  which 
form*  the  law  of  the  tenure ;  and  as  this  custom 
must  l»e  immemorial— i.e.  extending  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.— no  copyhold  can  now  he  created. 

The  custom  of  each  manor  may  van-  in  important 
particulars.  In  some  the  lands  are'  held  for  life 
tinly,  generally,  however,  with  a  customary  right 
to  renewal  or  to  appoint  the  successor ;  in  some 
they  descend  according  to  particular  rules  ;  in  most, 
however,  they  descend  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  succession.  But  the  custom,  whatever  it 
may  be,  cannot  be  altered.  The  tenant  cannot, 
for  instance,  entail  his  land  unless  the  custom 
warrants  him.  The  freehold  remaining  in  the  lord 
includes  a  right  to  minerals  and  timber,  but  in  the 
almence  of  special  custom  he  cannot  remove  these 
without  the  consent  of  the  tenant.  The  tenant 
also  in  the  general  case  cannot  lease  his  land  for 
more  than  one  year.  This  tenure  makes  the  in- 
tervention of  the  lord  necessary  in  every  act  of 
alienation,  which  therefore  resembles  the  Scottish 
pn>cedure  of  resignation  of  a  feu,  and  is  called 
a  surrender  ami  admittance. 

Various  money -payments  are  due  by  the  copy- 
holder to  the  lora.  These  are  divided  into  the 
rrnt*,  an  annual  payment  of  the  nature  of  the 
Scottish  feu-duty  ;  Jtnts,  payments  on  particular 
occasions,  such  as  alienation  or  succession,  like  the 
Scottish  composition  to  the  inferior ;  and  heriots, 
or  the  liest  piece  of  personal  property,  to  which,  on 
the  death  of  the  copyholder,  the  lord  hecomes 
entitled.  As  to  lines,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
courts  of  law  have  fixed  the  extreme  amount  that 
can  be  exacted  at  two  years'  rent  of  the  land. 

In  the  case  of  an  heir  succeeding  there  is  no 
surrender,  but  there  is  admittance  only  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  customary  fine,  and  it  is  enforced  by 
a  customary  penalty.  A  mortgage  is  effected  by  a 
surrender,  upon  condition  that  the  money  is  repaid, 
and  the  admittance  takes  place  only  in  event  of 
failure  of  pavment.  A  copyhold  may,  in  like 
manner,  be  devised  by  will,  the  devisee  being 
admitted  on  the  death  of  the  devisor. 

The  inconveniences  and  loss  accruing  through  the 
variety  of  customs  to  which  copyright  lands  are 
subject  have  led  the  legislature  to  make  provision 
for  their  gradual  extinction.  By  the  copyhold 
commissioners  all  the  services  due  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  may  be  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent.  The 
lord  is  also  authorised  to  enfranchise  or  convert 
into  freehold  the  lands  by  agreement  with  their 
owners.  Since  1853  either  the  lord  or  the  tenant 
so  admitted  may  compel  enfranchisement  on  pav- 
ment, either  of  a  fixed  sum  where  it  is  at  tfio 
instance  of  the  lord,  or  of  an  annual  rent  where  it 
is  at  the  instance  of  the  tenant,  fixed  in  both  cases 
by  the  commissioners.  The  copyhold  commis- 
sioners are  now  incorporated  with  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  and  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  under 
the  name  of  the  Land  Commissioners  for  England, 
who  publish  an  annual  blue-l>ook.  Upwards  of 
16.000  enfranchisements  have  been  made,  the 
compensation  amounting  to  considerably  aliove 
£■2,000,000. 

4'opvillg  is  a  term  in  general  use  for  a  great 

many  different  processes,  but  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  reproduction,  nsnally  either  on  an 
enlarged  or  reduced  scale,  of  any  drawing,  map,  or 
other  work  of  art.  A  few  of  the  methods  employed 
may  l»e  shortly  deseril>ed.  If  the  copy  is  to  be  the 
same  size  as  the  original,  the  easiest  way  is  to  trace 
it.  A  piece  of  tracing-paper  ( which  may  be  bought 
at  any  stationer's)  is  put  over  the  drawing,  and  the 


principal  lines  gone  over  with  pencil.  The  back  of 
the  tracing  is  then  rubbed  with  black  lead  or 
ruddle,  and  put  on  the  clean  pajwr  on  which  the 
copy  is  to  be  made ;  the  traced  lines  are  gone  over 
with  a  hard  point,  and  thus  indicated  faintly  on 
the  paper,  duided  by  the  traced  lines,  the  copv 
can  then  be  drawn  in.  It  is  usual  to  have  the 
ruddle  or  black  lead  on  a  separate  piece  of  thin 
paper,  ami  interposed  lietween  the  tracing  and  the 
paper.  When  the  copy  is  required  of  a  different 
,  size  from  the  original,  the  simplest  way  is  to  sketch 
I  it  by  hand  and  eye,  but  where  more  mechanical 
accuracy  is  required,  the  method  of  squares  is  very 
useful.  The  original  is  covered  with  squares  of 
any  convenient  size  by  pencil  lines  or  threads ;  a 
piece  of  paper  for  the  copy  is  prepared  with  a  cor- 
res|>onding  numl)er  of  squares,  of  a  Bmaller  or 
larger  size,  according  a*  the  copy  is  wanted  smaller 
or  larger.  These  squares  must  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  squares  on  the  original,  as  the  copy 
is  to  bear  to  the  original.  It  is  then  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  copy  in  each  square  the  part 
of  the  original  in  the  corresponding  square.  To 
I  avoid  confusion  if  the  squares  arc  small,  it  is  well 
to  number  them  along  each  side  of  the  drawing. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  cover  the  original  drawing 
with  pencil  lines,  or  to  tie  threads  over  the  face  ot 
it,  a  very  good  way  is  to  draw  the  squares  on  a 
piece  of  tracing-paper,  and  put  that  over  the 
original ;  the  same  tracing-paper  will  do  any  number 
of  drawings.  A  pair  of  proportional  compasses 
(see  Compasses)  will  be  found  very  useful  for  fix- 
ing the  proportional  size  of  the  squares.  Any 
drawing  consisting  principally  of  straight  lines, 
such  as  a  plan,  can  be  conveniently  reduced  by  con- 
structing a  scale  to  suit  the  reduced  size  required. 
The  lines  of  the  original  are  measured  by  its  scale, 
and  the  same  proportion  of  the  smaller  scale  gives 
the  necessary  measurements  The  Pantograph  ( q.v. ) 
is  another  means  of  making  a  reduction  or  enlarge- 
ment, bnt  is  very  seldom  used  now.  It  is  only 
accurate  in  a  general  way.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
and  most  exact  method  is  to  get  the  original  photo- 
graphed to  the  required  size  ;  the  copy  can  then  be 
traced  on  to  clean  paper  as  already  described. 

The  copying  of  letters  and  other  document*  for 
commercial  purposes  is  usually  done  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  copying-press,  winch  is  bo  familiar  in 
every  counting-house  as  to  need  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion." A  letter  written  with  specially  prepared  ink 
is  transferred  to  another  piece  of  paper  by  means 
of  damp  and  pressure.  Common  ink  thickened 
with  a  little  sugar  will  serve  as  copying-ink. 
Many  modifications  of  this  arrangement  nave  been 
devised  for  producing  a  number  of  copies  of  cir- 
culars, &c.  from  one  written  copy,  and  are  known 
as  'graphs'  (hektograph,  &c).  A  document 
written  with  the  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose  is 
transferred  by  pressure  with  the  hand  to  a  gelatin- 
ous slab,  from  which  as  many  as  lift}'  or  sixty 
copies,  more  or  less  distinct,  can  lie  rctransferred 
by  nibbing  with  the  haud.  A  very  useful  method 
of  manifold  writing  is  largely  employed  in  tele- 
graphic news  work,  and  for  duplicating  invoices  by 
retail  tradesmen.  Carlsmised  paper  is  put  between 
two  or  three  or  more  sheets  of  thin  paper  ('flimsy '), 
and  thus,  whatever  is  written  on  the  top  sheet  by  a 
hardish  j*?ncil  is  duplicated  on  the  others.  When 
an  indefinite  number  of  copies  of  any  drawing  or 
other  subject  is  required,  there  are  many  printing 
processes  which  may  1*  employed.  Letters  or 
circulars,  if  written  with  lithographic  ink,  can  be 
transferred  to  stone,  and  any  number  printed. 
Engineers'  or  architects'  drawings,  or  any  other 
drawing  executed  in  line,  can  be  very  successfully 
reproduced  in  any  size  by  the  photo-lithograph  pro- 
cess, which  will  he  descrilwd  under  LITHOGRAPHY. 
If  required  for  block  or  letterpress  printing,  then 
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any  of  the  zincotvpe  processes  may  be  employed. 
By  thU  process,  afso,  plates  to  reprint  steel-engrav- 
ing* can  to  produced  from  any  print**!  engraving 
(hoc  KXORAVIN*;).  For  reproducing  drawings  exe- 
cuted otherwise  than  in  line,  photographs  from 
nature,  or  paintings,  there  are  many  processes 
which  will  nl*o  he  descritod  in  the  same  article. 

Copying  in  photography,  that  is,  the  method  of 
copying  pictures  ami  other  drawings  by  the  camera, 
wilf  be  described  under  Plloro«;KAPllY. 

Drawings  for  wood -engraving*  are  now  seldom 
made  directly  on  the  wood,  but  executed  on  paper 
or  canll»oar«f,  and  copied  by  photography  on  to  the 
wood.  liy  this  means  the  drawing  need  not  to  so 
minute  as  the  required  engraving,  but  may  be  of 
any  convenient  size.  The  process  employed  will 
also  to  described  under  Photoukaphy. 

Copyright  is  the  exclusive  right  to  multiply 
copies  of  a  written  or  printed  composition,  or  of  a 
work  of  art.  Such  right*  were  claimed  by  authors 
even  before  the  introduction  of  printing.  After 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  the  right  to 
publish  books  became  the  subject  of  licenses 
and  patent**.  In  Cham  tors'*  Ihnne-xtir  Annals  of 
Scotland,  under  date  Xovemtor  9,  1699,  niav  to  I 
seen  a  warrant  of  the  Privy-council  authorising 
George  Mossman,  stationer  in  Edinburgh,  '  to  print 
and  sell  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr  George 
Buchanan,  in  one  volume  in  folio,  or  by  parta  in 
lesser  volumes,  and  forbidding  all  others  to  print, 
import,  or  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said 
Mr  George  his  works,  in  any  volume  or  character, 
for  the  space  of  nineteen  years.'  Similar  privilege* 
were  granted  in  England  ;  but  all  such  monopolies 
were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  common  lawyers. 
The  common  law  alfbrds  a  certain  measure  of 

Iirotection  to  works  unpublished,  or  published  only 
or  a  limited  purjxise.  The  writer  of  a  letter,  for 
example,  transfers  his  property  in  it  to  the  receiver ; 
but  the  receiver  ha*  no  right  to  print  it  for  sale  or 
distribution  without  the  writer's  consent.  The  copy- 
right in  published  works  is  the  creation  of  statute  : 
the  first  Copyright  Act  was  passed  in  1709,  and  by 
virtue  of  its  provisions  authors  acquired  the  sole 
liberty  of  printing  their  books  during  a  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  first  publication,  and,  if  the 
author  should  to  living  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
during  a  further  term  of  fourteen  year*.  While 
this  act  was  in  force,  Thomson  sold  the  copyright 
of  his  poems  to  Millar,  a  London  liookscllcr. 
Millar  claimed  the  right  to  prevent  the  i*sue  of 
reprint*  by  Donaldson  (of  Edinburgh)  and  others, 
even  after  the  statutory  term  had  expired,  on 
the  ground  that  an  author  had,  at  common  law, 
the  sole  right  of  printing  his  works.  Out  of  thin 
dispute  arose  the  famous  cases  of  Millar  r.  Taylor, 
ana  Donaldson  r.  Beckett,  which  led  to  a  remark- 
able difference  of  opinion  among  the  judge*.  The 
House  of  Lord*  decided  that,  if  any  common-law 
right  existed,  it  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
statute. 

At  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  Copyright  Act  j 
was  extended  to  that  country,  and  the  trade  in 
cheap  editions,  printed  in  Dublin  and  secretly 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  came  to  an  end.  In 
1814  the  term  of  copyright  was  extended  to  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  tlie  residue  of  the  authors  life 
if  he  were  living  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The 
impetus  given  to  literature  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  especially  the  popularity 
attained  by  the  works  of  Scott  and  Byron,  greatly 
increased  the  market  value  of  copyright,  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  further  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
authors  and  publishers.  The  Iwsis  of  the  existing 
law  is  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842,  commonly  known 
as  Talfotird's  Act  or  Lord  Malum 's  Act.  Maeanlay's 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  second 
reading  of  thU  measure  is  one  of  his  most  successful 


parliamentary  effort*.    The  law  of  copyright  is  still 
1  far  from  being  settled  ;  the  acts  which  relate  to 
I  the  subject  are  extremely  ill  drawn.     In  1878  a 
1  Royal  Commission  recommended  4  that  the  law  on 
this  subject  should  to  reduced  to  an  intelligible 
and  systematic  form.'     Pending  the  execution  of 
this  useful  design,  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
British  law  may  ue  summarised  as  follows. 

Books. — The  term  of  copyright  in  books  is  forty- 
two  years,  or  the  life  of  the  author  and  seven  years, 
whichever  of  the  two  terms  is  the  longer.  No'copy- 
right  can  to  enjoyed  in  seditious  or  immoral  publica- 
tions, or  in  took*  lir*t  published  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  register  of  proprietors  of  copyright  i* 
kept  at  Stationers'  Hall,  in  which  the  owner  of  a 
copyright  may  make  an  entry  on  payment  of  a  fee 
of  5s.  Assignments  mav  to  made  by  entry  in  the 
register.  N on  registration  does  not  affect  the  copy- 
right, but  only  the  right  to  sue  in  respect  of  the 
infringement  thereof.  In  case  of  infringement,  the 
owner  of  copyright  may  obtain  an  injunction  from 
the  High  Court  (in  Scotland,  an  interdict  from  the 
Court  of  Session)  to  restrain  the  issue  of  unauthor- 
ised copies  ;  he  may  also  bring  an  action  and  claim 
damages.  In  such  proceedings  the  defendant  fre- 
quently plead*  that  he  has  made  only  a  fair  use  of 
the  plaintiffs  work.  The  question,  what  is  a  fair 
use,  is  a  question  of  common  sense,  rather  than  of 
law.  An  author  may  resort  to  previous  work*  for 
facts  and  ideas  ;  lie  may  extract  or  abridge  the 
copyright  conijiosition  of  another,  provided  he  does 
not'aetuallv  copy  it,  or  an  unreasonably  large  j>art 
of  it,  into  liis  own  liook.  Authors  complain  that 
the  law  as  it  stands  does  not  sufficiently  protect 
them  against  unfair  use  of  their  materials  and  ideas. 
The  crown  is  said  to  have  the  sole  right  to 
authorise  the  printing  of  Bibles,  copies  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms,  and  acts  of  parliament. 
The  universities  are  permitted  to  enjoy  perpetual 
copyright  in  works  bequeathed  to  them.  For 
government  publications,  see  Bll'E-books. 

EneyeJopmlim  and  Periodiculs. — Article*  con- 
tributed to  publications  of  this  class,  and  IxsikB  pub- 
lished in  parts  or  series,  tolong  to  the  proprietor. 
But  the  proprietor  may  not  publish  them  separately 
without  the  writer's  consent,  and  after  twenty- 
eight  years  the  copyright  revert*  to  the  author. 

Drttmat  and  Mvsictd  Pieces.—  These,  if  first  pub- 
lished in  book-form,  are  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  books.  But  if  they  are  performed  in  public 
before  appearing  in  print,  the  author  retains  the 
sole  right  of  |>erniittmg  them  to  to  represented 
during  the  term  of  copyright ;  and  this  right  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  copyright  he  acquires  if  his  drama  or 
piece  is  published'  as  a  book.  By  an  Act  of  1882 
the  proprietor  of  a  piece  of  music,  desiring  to  reserve 
the  right  of  performance,  must  give  notice  to  that 
effect  on  the  cover.  Verses  may  not  be  taken  from 
a  copyright  work  and  set  to  music,  for  sale,  without 
]>ermission.  A  novel  may  to  dramatised  without 
the  author's  permission  ;  but  if  copies  of  the  drama 
are  published  containing  passages  borrowed  in 
substance  from  the  novel,  the  author  of  the  adapta- 
tion i*  liable  to  an  action.  In  the  '  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  Case '  { 1888 ),  the  right  to  dramatise  w  as 
admitted,  but  it  was  held  that  the  authoress  could 
restrain  the  publication  of  copies  containing 
passages  which  were  taken  from  the  novel  without 
alteration.  Even  distribution  of  copies  to  the 
Lord  Chamtorlain  and  the  actors  was  held  an 
infringement  of  her  right* ;  so  that  the  right  to 
dramatise  can  only  to  exercised  with  precautions 
which  must  greatly  restrict  it  in  practice. 

Lecture*  and  S/teerheit.-  If  a  jwrson  delivers  an 
address  to  the  general  public,  he  has  protobly  no 
cause  of  action  against  any  one  who  publishes  a 
rejsirt  of  what  he  say*.    But  a  perhon  addressing  a 
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limited  audience  for  a  limited  purpose  (as  e.g.  n 
protessor  instructing  his  claw*)  mny  prevent  the 
publication  of  unauthorised  reports. 

Letter*. — The  copyright  in  a  letter,  a*  already 
mentioned,  is  retained  ny  the  writer,  miles*  he  in- 
dicates lib*  wish  that  it  should  be  published. 

A 'ewspaorrt  registered  under  the  Copyright  Acta 
are  copyright,  and  even  the  adoption  of  an  exist- 
ing newspaper  title  is  a  good  cause  of  action. 

Engravings,  Map*,  Ar. — Copyright  in  these  is  for 
twenty-eight  years.  Each  plate  and  print  must 
bear  the  name  of  the  proprietor.  Copyright  in 
paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs  is  secured  to 
the  artist  during  his  life  and  seven  years  after.  A 
registered  proprietors  of  copyright  in  paintings,  <kc. 
is  kept  at  Stationers'  Hall. 

Colonial  Copyright. — Since  1842  the  copyright  of 
book*  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  extended 
to  all  tne  colonies  thereof,  and  in  1847  the  Foreign 
Reprint*  Act  enabled  the  colonies  to  import  foreign 
reprints  of  British  books,  on  making  due  provision 
for  the  riglitx  of  authors.  In  1874  the  Canadian 
Copyright  Act  enabled  a  British  author  to  obtain 


copyright  in  Canada  for  twenty-eight  years,  pro- 
vided his  work  be  published  in  the  colony. 

International  Copyright.  —Foreign  authors  and 
artists  are  able  to  secure  copyright  in  Britain  for 
their  works,  provided  due  protection  has  lieen  se- 
cured by  the  country  in  which  such  works  were 

firoduced  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  simi- 
ar  works  published  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
The  term  of  copyright  in  France  is  life  and  fifty 
years;  in  Belgium,  life  and  twenty  years  ;  in  Ger- 
many, life  and  thirty  years  ;  in  Italy,  life  ami  forty 
years  (with  a  further  term  of  forty  years) ;  in  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  the  term  is  life  and  fifty  years ; 
in  Holland,  life  and  twenty  years. 

Copyright  in  designs  is  protected  in  England  by 
the  Patents  Act  of  1883,  and  in  the  United  State's 
designs  are  patentable.  See  PATENTS,  TRADE- 
MARKS. 

CorVRIGflT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  — The  copy- 
right law  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  force 
in  January  181W,  provides  that  authors,  artists,  ar- 
tisans, and  other  proprietors  of  copyrightable  arti- 
cles may  secure  a  first  copyright  of  the  same  for  a 
term  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  a  renewal  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  an  additional  fourteen 
years,  the  renewal  to  be  by  the  author  of  the  Issik  or 
other  work  if  he  1m?  then  living,  or  if  he  lie  dead,  by 
his  widow  or  children.  No  person,  however,  is  en- 
titled to  a  copyright  unless  he  shall  on  or  before  the 
day  of  publication  of  his  work  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  ( 'on- 
gress  or  deposit  in  the  mail  within  the  United  States 
addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book  or 
other  article  on  which  a  copyright  is  desired,  or  in 
case  of  a  painting,  drawing,  or  other  work  of  art,  a 
description  of  the  same  ;  nor  unless  he  shall  also,  not 
later  titan  the  dayof  publication  thereof  in  this  or  any 
foreign  country,  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  or  deposit  in  the  mail  within  the  United 
Suites  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  I).  C,  two  copies  of  such  copyright 
liook  or  other  printed  product  on  which  a  copy- 
right is  desired,  or  if  it  lie  a  painting  or  drawing, 
or  other  work  of  the  fine  arts,  or  a  design  for  a  work 
of  the  fine  art«,  a  photograph  of  the  same ;  and  to 
render  the  copyright  defenduhlo  he  must  insert  in 
the  several  copies  of  every  edition  of  the  work  pub- 
lished, on  the  title-page  or  the  |wge  immediately 
following,  if  it  l»e  a  liook,  or  if  any  other  copyright- 
able work  on  some  visible  portion  thereof,  a  copy- 
right notice,  which  notice  may  be  in  the  following 
words:  'Copyright  18  .  .  .  bV  A.  .  .  .  B.  .  .  .' ; 
and  he  must  also  semi  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
a  copy  of  every  subsequent  edition  of  his  book 


wherein  sulistantial  changes  have  tieen  made ;  and 
in  ease  of  the  failure  of  the  proprietor  of  any  copy- 
right to  deliver  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  the 
books  or  other  articles  as  herein  specified  for  the 
completion  of  said  copyright,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  twenty-live  dollars,  to  be  collected  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  in  an  action  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States. 

Copies  of  books,  photographs,  chromos,  and  litho- 
graphs deposited  for  copyright  purposes  must  have 
been  printed  from  ty|>e  set  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  or  from  plates  (whether  electrotypes, 
negatives,  drawings  on  stone,  or  transfers)  made 
therefrom  ;  and  in  case  of  the  rcncmil  of  the  copy- 
right by  t  he  author  or  his  widow  or  children  as  pro- 
vided, the  printed  title  of  the  liook  or  other  work, 
together  with  the  two  copies  of  the  same,  or  the 
photograph  if  it  be  a  work  of  the  fine  arts,  must  be 
again  deposited  with  the  Librarian  of  Congress  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  copyright,  the  said  deposit 
to  be  made  within  six  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  copyright ;  and  the  party  securing  the 
renewal  must  within  two  months  from  the  date  of 
said  renewal  cause  a  copy  of  the  record  thereof  to 
be  published  in  one  or  more  newspapers  printed  in 
the  United  States  for  the  space  of  four  weeks,  and 
shall  comply  with  all  other  regulations  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  original  copyrights. 

The  fees  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  are  :  (I)  For 
recording  the  title  or  description  of  any  copyright 
book  or  other  article,  fifty  cents  ;  or  in  the  case  of 
the  description  of  a  production  of  a  person  not  a  citi- 
zen or  resident  of  the  United  States,  one  dollar.  (2) 
Every  copy  of  such  record,  fifty  cents.  (3)  Record- 
ing any  instrument  for  the  assignment,  one  dollar. 
(4  )  Every  copy  of  Midi  assignment,  one  dollar. 

See  G.  H.  Putnam,  Tht  Qiimtion  of  Copyright  ( New 
York,  1891  ;  newwi.  IKltfi);  works  by  Scrutton,  t'opitiger, 
Shortt,  Bowktr,  and  A.  Hirrell  ( 1JWJ ) ;  and  C'oimtant'a 
Codt  f.7it/ra/  drs  Drmtt  <l'A  uttur  { lttSM ). 

Coquelin,  Bkxoit  Constant,  actor,  born  in 
1841  at  Boulogne,  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  in 
1859,  and  made  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Fram/ais, 
7th  December  18(J0.  as  (in*  Rene  in  the  hrpit 
Amoureux.  After  a  quarter-century  of  unbroken 
success,  in  classical  pieces,  in  roles  created  by  him- 
self, and  in  the  broader  us|iecls  of  comedy,  lie  left 
the  TheAtro  Frunrais  in  lSNti,  appeared  in  London 
in  1887.  ami  in  South  America  and  the  United 
States  in  1888. 

Coquerel,  Athanase  Laurent  Charles,  mi 
eloquent  minister  of  the  French  Reformed  Church, 
was  horn  in  Paris  in  I7'.».'i.  He  studied  theology  at 
Montaiihan,  and  liecame  in  1  Kit*  minister  of  the 
French  church  in  Amsterdam,  hut  came  to  Paris  in 
1830.  on  the  invitation  of  Cuvier,  and  preached  here 
until  his  death.  20th  January  1808.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  department  of  the  Seine.  His  writings,  all 
marked  bv  earnestness  and  lils.ral  sympathies,  in- 
clude a  replv  to  St  muss  (1841).  six"  collections  of 
sermons  (1842-.W),  and  VI,ristol»g.*  ( 18.18).-  His 
son,  Athanase  Jost  E  Lai'HENT,  also  a  Protestant 
pastor  of  lilieral  tendencies,  was  born  at  Amster- 
dam in  I H20.  A  still  more  'advanced'  theologian 
than  his  father,  he  found  himself  at  variance  with 
tlie  Protestant  Consistory  and  the  predominating 
influence  of  Guizot  in  his  somewhat  rigidly  ortho- 
dox old  age.  He  died  at  Fismes,  in  Marnc,  25th 
Julv  1875.  Among  his  works  were  an  edition  of 
Voltaire's  letters  on  toleration  (1863),  and  Jean 
Cain*  ft  *a  Familfe  ( 1857). 

4'oquilla  Xut,  the  fruit  of  a  Brazilian  palm, 
Atlalea  funifcra.  On  account  of  their  large  size 
(3  to  4  inches  long)  and  the  hard  texture  and  beau- 
tiful mottling  of  their  dark  brown  endosperm,  they 
are  imported  by  button-makers  and  turners. 
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Coqilimbo*  also  called  La  SERENA,  capital  of 
a  province  of  Chili,  stands  near  the  month  of  the 
river  Coquiniho,  on  three  terraces.  It  is  a  hand- 
some town,  with  a  new  cathedral,  seminary,  lyceum, 
ami  hospital,  Pop.  14,000.  The  port  of  Coquimbo 
is  on  a  bay,  6  miles  S\V.,  and  has  a  population  of 
5000.  It  exports  copper,  silver,  and  manganese 
ores,  wool,  cattle,  hay,  and  colw.lt. — The  province 
of  C'oquimlM)  occupies  the  entire  hreadth  of  the 
country  from  the  sea  to  the  Andes.  Its  area  is 
12,855  sq.  m. ;  pop.  ( 1885)  176,244.  The  rainfall  is 
small,  save  in  the  south,  where  some  farming  is 
carried  on.  The  main  occupation  is  mining  of 
copper,  as  also  silver  and  gold.    See  CHILI. 

Coqili  to  (Julxra  spectabilis),  a  beautiful 
Chilian  palm,  of  which  the  sap  is  boiled  down  as 
syrup  (mitl  de  jmlma). 

Coraria*.  See  Holler. 

Coracle,  Cukrach,  or  Courach  (Celt,  coneg, 
euraeh  ;  Lat.  riiruca,  earrocium,  earabus),  the  name 
given  in  the  British  I -lam  Is  to  a  canoe  or  boat  made 
of  a  slender  frame  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  and 
covered  with  skins.    Skill's  of  this  sort,  as  well  as 
canoes  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  oaks,  were 
in  use  among  the  Britons  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  record.    Julius  Ciesar,  who  built 
some  of  them  after  the  British  model,  tells  us  that 
the  keel  and  gunwales  were  of  light  wood,  and  the 
sides  of  wicker  covered  with 
hides.    The  first  occurrence 
of  the  name  seems  to  be 
in  (iildns,  who  wrote  in  the 
6th  century ;  he  speaks  of 
the  coracle  as  in  use  among 
the  Scots  and  the  fief*.  A 
long  voyage  in  the  North 
Sea,  made  in  a  coracle,  dur- 
ing the  same  century,  by 
one  of  the  companions  of 
St  Columba,  is  commemo- 
rated   bv  Adaninan,  who 
died  in  704.    In  878  three 
Irish  missionaries  sailed  in 
a  coracle  from  Ireland  to 
Cornwall ;  the  royage  occu- 
pied seven  days ;  and  the 
size  of  the  coracle  is  in- 
dicated bv  the  remark  that  it  was  one  of  two  skins 
ami  a  half.    An  old  Life  of  St  Patrick  speaks  of  a 
coracle  'of  one  skin,  with  neither  helm  nor  oar.' 
The  coracle  of  a  larger  size  had  a  mast  and  -ail. 
The  coracle,  often  now  covered  with  tarpaulin,  is 
still  used  on  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  and  on  the 
Irish  coast  (Clare  and  Donegal).    The  Inst  coracle 
known  to  have  been  used  in  Scotland  is  in  the 
museum  at  Elgin.    It  was  employed  on  the  Spcy 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.    Shaw's  His- 
tory of  Moray  (1775)  descrilies  the  coracle,  which 
had  then  become  rare,  as  'oval  in  shape,  near  3  feet 
broad  and  4  long;  a  small  keel  running  from  the  head 
to  the  stern ;  a  few  ril»s  placed  across  the  keel,  and  a 
ring  of  plinble  wood  around  the  lip  of  the  machine. 
The  whole  is  covered  with  the  rough  hide  of  an  ox 
or  a  horse  ;  the  seat  is  in  the  middle  :  it  carries  hut 
one  person,  or,  if  a  second  goes  into  it  to  lie  wafted 
over  a  river,  he  stands  hebind  the  rower,  leaning 
on  his  shoulders.    In  Moating  timlier,  a  rope  is 
fixed  to  the  lloat,  and  the  rower  holds  it  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  manages  the  paddle.  He 
keeps  the  float  in  deep  water,  and  brings  it  to  shore 
when  he  will.    In  returning  home,  he  carries  the 
machine  on  his  shoulders,  or  on  a  horse.'   One  who 
figures  in  the  Dnnciad — Aaron  Hill  the  poet — by 
showing  the  Strathspey  Highlanders  how  to  make 
their  timber  into  a  navigable  raft,  hastened  the 
disappearance  of  the  coracle  from  Scotland.  A 
boat  of  bison  skin,  essentially  the  same  with  the 
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British  coracle,  is  in  use  among  some  of  the  Indians 
of  North  America 

Coracold,  an  important  paired -bone  in  the 
breast-girdle,  forming  along  with  the  scapula  the 
articulation  for  the  fore-limb,  anr"  always  Iving 
ventrallv.  In  the  lower  fishes  the  entire  girdle  is 
cartilaginous  ;  in  the  bonv  fishes  distinct  coracoids 
first  appear ;  they  are  well  seen  in  Amphibia  and 
in  all  reptiles  except  snakes ;  they  are  very  large 
and  strong  in  birds  ;  but  become  mere  processes  of 
the  scapula  in  mammals.  They  very  often  exhibit 
a  special  anterior  portion  known  as  the  pre- 
coracoid.  See  Bird,  Skeleton,  Huxley's  Atuitomy 
of  the  Vertebrates,  and  such  comparative  anatomy 
text- books  as  those  of  (Jegenltaur  and  Wiedersheim 
(translated  by  Professors  Bell  and  Parker). 

Corals  (Fr.  CoRAY ),  Adamantios,  a  learned 
Hellenist,  was  lx>rn  at  Smyrna,  27th  April  1748. 
He  early  abandoned  hereditary  mercantile  pursuits 
to  devote  himself  to  letters  at  Paris,  wliere  he 
lived  till  his  death,  6th  April  1833.  He  published 
editions  of  many  ancient  Greek  authors,  as  the 
ACthiopiea  of  Heliodnms,  and  laboured  all  his  life 
to  promote  Greek  learning  and  the  feeling  for 
Greek  patriotism.  His  Atahta,  ou  Melange*  sur 
la  Litterature  Grerque  Modern*  (5  vols.  Paris, 
1828-35)  is  a  work  of  great  value.  His  auto- 
biography was  published  at  Paris  in  1829-33;  his 

Sijwra  and  letters  at  Athens  (8  vols.  1881-91 ).  See 
'orals,  a  monograph  by  Thereianos  (Trieste,  1891 ). 
Coral,  a  term  loosely  applied  to  any  animal  in 
the  class  Cudenterata  which  forms  a  hard  skeleton. 
The  tubular  organ-pipe  coral,  the  noble  or  red  coral 
of  commerce,  and  the  reef-building  madrepore  corals, 
are  familiar  examples.  Presuming  an  ao|uaintance 
with  the  general  features  of  the  class,  as  summed 
up  in  the  article  CYklknterata,  we  may  notice 
at  the  outset  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  hard 
supporting  structures  is  exhibited  in  very  varied 
degrees,  in  manifold  styles  of  architecture,  and  in 
widely  separated  forms. 

Different  Kinds  of  Coral. — (1)  Among  the 
Hydrozoa  the  skeletal  investment  of  the  polyp 


A,  branch  of  Dcndrophyllla ;  D,  part  of  a  gtoek  of  red  coral, 
with  f « >  fnlly  extended  polyp,  and  (6,  b)  two  polype,  partly 
extended. 

types,  when  present,  is  usually  horny.  In  one 
siiiMlivision,  however,  the  supporting  framework  is 
limy,  and  to  these  forms — Millepores  (q.v.)  and 
Styiasterids— the  title  Hydrocorallina  is  fitly 
applied.    (2)  It  is,  however,  in  the  other  sub-class 
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of  Coelenterates— the  Actinozoa — that  the  formation 
of  coral  structure  becomes  emphasised  and  per- 
fected. In  many  simple  and  in  most  colonial 
forms,  a  skeleton  is  formed,  as  isolated  spicules  or 
continuous.  When  continuous  it  may  be  horny, 
or  limy  with  an  organic  basis,  or  to  all  appear- 
ance entirely  limy,  (a)  Among  the  Alcyouaria, 
of  which  Alcyonium  (q.v.)  is  a  convenient  type, 
Tubipora,  with  the  spicules  united  to  form  tubes 


«i ng  platforms  ;  Corallium,  with  a  branched 
axis  of  fused  spicules ;  Isis,  with  a  jointed  axis 
alternately  limy  and  horny  ;  Heliopora,  with  limy 
cups  inclosing  the  individual  animals,  and  traversed 
as  thev  grow  by  successive  horizontal  floors  at 
slight  intervals,  arc  examples  of  different  forms  of 
coral  occurring  in  distinct  group*.  (  6)  Among  the 
Zoantharia,  of  which  Actinia  or  any  sea-anemone 
is  a  familiar  example,  the  Actiniaria  have  no 
skeleton,  and  therefore  include  no  coral  forms  ;  the 
Antipatharia  have  a  varied  non-calcareous  sup- 
porting skeleton,  and  include  some  forms  known 
as  '  black  corals ; 1  the  third  subdivision,  the  Mad  re- 
poraria,  always  have  a  continuous  limv  skeleton, 
and  include  the  liest-developed  corals.  \\m\  madre- 
pores are  colonial,  and  the  common  connecting 
skeleton  is  either  solid  (apart  from  mere  gaps)  or 
perforated  by  canals  which  establish  community 
of  life  between  the  individual  members.  Hence  it 
is  usual  to  distinguish  two  sections  of  Madrepores 
asAporosa  and  Perforata.  (3)  The  earliest  corals 
of  Paheozoic  Btrata— the  Kugosa  or  Tetraeoralla— 
are  distinguished  by  four  primary  partitions. 

General  Structure. — In  discussing  further  the 
general  structure,  it  will  be  convenient  to  leave  the 
widely  separated  Hydrocorallina  out  of  account. 
The  most  general  fact  that  cau  be  stated  at  tho 
outset  is,  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
sea-penB,  the  cells  which  form  the  skeleton  are  at 
least  originally  epidermic.  Free  spicules,  cou- 
lattice  works,  solid  cups,  illustrate  various 
of  lime  deposition  ;  while  supporting  axes, 
ithing  tube*,  and  what  look  like  tolerably 

complete  caste  of 
the  entire  animal, 
are  the  main 
types  of  coral 
architecture.  In 
detail,  however, 
those  main  types 
vary  widely,  and 
in  the  cup-corals 
especially,  the 
structure  is  often 
very  complex.  In 
a  simple  madre- 
pore coral,  repre- 
senting a  single 
individual,  the 
following  struc- 
tures are  at  once 
obvious.  Tho 
main  cup-like 
mass,  known  as 
the  them,  is  usually  attached  by  its  base  to 
some  foreign  object.  A  terminal  depression — 
the  calyx-  contains  the  animal,  the  soft  jwirts  of 
which  extend  more  or  less  over  the  lips.  Within 
the  cup,  when  the  animal  has  died  away,  radial 
partitions  are  seen,  forming  various  systems  of  septa. 
Some  of  these  often  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  cup 
to  form  a  central  pillar  or  columella.  When  the 
coral  Is  colonial,  as  is  generally  the  case,  complica- 
tions arise  by  the  fusion  of  individuals.  The  deeper 
parts  of  growing  corals  are  sometimes  separated  off 
by  cross  partitions  ( tabula'),  but  this  is  rare  in  the 
Zoantharia.  In  large  masses  of  madrepore  certain 
portions  of  the  skeleton  arc  often  left  liehind  by 
the  animals,   and  being  exposed  to  the  water, 


Fig.  '2.  —  Cartmpfii/Hin  boreali*.  single 


become  corroded  and  altered.  In  regard  to  the 
development  of  corals,  it  is  hardly  possible  yet  to 
make  any  useful  general  statements.  For  the 
animals  themselves,  it  must  be  enough  here  to 
refer  to  the  articles  on  Alcyonium  and  Anemone, 
which,  though  not  themselves  'corals,'  are  good 
examples  of  the  two  sub-classes  to  which  most 
corals  belong. 

General  Lt/e.  —Corals  are  predominantly  passive 
forms,  and  are  much  modilied  by  their  environ- 
ment (curreuts,  Sac) ;  the  great  majority  arc 
permanently  fixed,  except  in  embrvonic  life 
Flabell  urn  may  be  noted  as  an  instance  of  a  coral- 
cup  which  becomes  free  as  an  adult.  The  limy 
material  which  forms  the  skeleton  seems,  in  many 
cases  at  anyrate,  to  Ikj  derived  not  from  the  water, 
but  from  the  minute  animals  which  constitute  the 
food.  The  great  majority  are  colonial,  yet  cases  of 
division  of  labour  are  very  rare.  Many  corals  are 
richly  coloured,  but  the  meaning  of  the  numerous 
pigments  is  still  imi>erfectly  known.  Masses  of 
corals  furnish  browsing  ground  for  crowds  of 
animals,  not  a  few  of  which  intrude  into  the 
colonies,  while  others  have  !>ccome  established 
parasites.  Some  corals  also  include  parasitic 
Alga*  (see  Symbiosis).  Semper  describes  some 
very  interesting  cases  of  the  constant  association  of 
worms  and  corals,  ami  notes  how  the  guest  has  per- 
manently modilied  the  host  (see  COMMEHSAUSM ). 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  apart  from  actual  modi- 
fication of  form,  how  various  worm-organisms  act 
upon  the  '  sea-meadows  of  coral '  much  as  earth- 
worms do  upon  land  meadows  ( see  Huxley's  Inverte- 
brate*, p.  I4I). 

In  most  corals  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  even 
the  colonies  may  be  entirely  male  or  female.  In 
Corallium,  hermaphrodites  may  occur,  or  different 
branches  lie  of  either  sex.  As  is  common  in  sessile 
passive  organisms,  asexual  or  vegetative  reproduc- 
tion is  a  marked  feature.  Semper  considers  the 
bndding  of  the  Fungia  colony  as  illustrating 
•alternation  of  generations.' 

Distribution. — Of  the  madrepore  corals,  the 
4  solitary '  forms,  which  never  form  great  masses, 
are  for  the  most  part  widely  distributed  deep-sea 
annuals,  while  the  reef-builders  are  as  markedlv 
dwellers  in  shallow  water,  from  the  low-tide  mark 
to  about  20  fathoms,  and  are  limited  to  warm 
waters.  They  are  not  found  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Africa  and  America.  In  the  waters  of  the 
Central  Pacific  reef-corals  are  found  in  greatest 
profusion  and  variety  ;  but  those  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  East  Indies  are  not  far  behind. 
Over  eighty  fossil  genera  of  the  Paheozoic  Rugosa 
are  known,  and  of  the  other  Actinozoan  corals, 
aliout  1800  fossil,  and  as  many  living  species.  Of 
these,  the  vast  majority  are  tuadrejiores,  and  only 
a  small  nnml>er  Alcyonarian.  Hotn  sets  begin  in 
Silurian  times,  but  were  for  long  outnumbered  by 
the  Kugosa.  Most  existing  genera  date  only  from 
the  Tertiary  period.  The  'areas  of  past  distribu- 
tion of  coral-reefs  in  no  way  correspond  with  those 
distinctive  of  the  modern  seas.'  See  Heilprin,  Dut- 
tributton  of  Animals  ( 1887). 

Important  Forms. — The  most  important  corals 
are  the  reef-builders  ( Poritcs,  &c.).  The  delicate 
colour,  exquisite  architecture,  and  labyrinthine 
complexity  make  the  limv  skeletons  oeautiful 
objects.  Yet  more  beautiful,  however,  is  the 
wealth  of  colour  often  exhibited  by  the  living 
forms.  t'aryophyllia  is  a  simple  and  solitary 
cup-coral  found  on  the  south  c«»ast  of  England. 
Bathyactis  ami  Deltocyathus  are  almost  world- 
wide. Antipatbes— the  black  coral—  has  a  vain 
able  hard  axis  like  elmny.  Fungia  is  worth  noting 
on  account  of  its  flat  mushroom-like  shape  and 
Seuiper's  observation  (see  above)  in  regard  to 
of  generations;  among  Alcyonarian 
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forma  may  be  noted  the  blue  coral  {Heliopora 
cirni/eu )  o'f  many  Pacific  coral-reefs,  the  horny  and 
beautifully  coloured  sea-fan  (Gorgoniu  Jiabeflum), 
and  the  familiar  organ-pipe  coral  (  Tubipuru  mtutiea ). 

More  important,  however,  in  practical  interest  is 
the  red  coral  (L'orallium  rubrum )  of  commerce.  In 
tliiN  coral  the  limy  spicules  are  fused  to  form  the 

familiar  solid  axis.     The  >  t  important  banks 

are  those  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  off  the  Sar- 
dinian, Sicilian,  and  Balearic  islands.  Great 
quantities  are  lished  near  Naples,  and  at  Sciacca 
in  Sicily.  The  coral  is  roughly  dredged,  freed 
from  its"  rind,  assorted  according  to  colour,  and 
manufactured  in  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  &c. 
l'ale  rose-coloured  coral,  not  spoilt  by  the  boring  of 
worms  and  other  intruders,  has  fetched  £12,  10s. 
per  ounce.  The  industry  is  a  very  important  one, 
though  in  recent  years  it  has  seriously  declined. 
The  most  important  markets  are  in  Asia,  Africa, 
parts  of  Russia,  Japan,  and  South  America. 

Coral  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  certain 
low  islets  which  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
the  calcareous  skeletons  of  various  kinds  of  corals. 
An  utull  or  typical  coral  island  consists  of  a  some- 
what ring-shaped  reef  inclosing  a  lagoon.  Such  reefs 
vary  in  size  from  less  than  a  mile  up  to  IK)  miles 
long  and  may  be  10  miles  wide  the  breadth  of  the 
annular  reef  being  on  an  average  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Barrier-reef*,  which  have  a  similar 
breadth,  are  found  surrounding  islands  or  bordering 
mainlands,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a 
navigable  channel.  Friwjtng  nefs,  on  the  other 
harm,  extend  outwards  from  the  shore,  with  no 
separating  lagoon-channel.  In  the  case  of  atolls 
ami  barrier- reefs  there  is  generally  a  navigable 
passage  through  the  reef  into  the  lagoon  or  lagism- 
chanuel,  which  is  kept  open  by  the  scour  of  the  tide. 
It  is  upon  itolls  or  barrier- reefs  that  islands  occur. 
Only  very  rarely,  however,  are  these  islands  co- 
extensive with  the  reef — generally  they  appear  as 
longer  or  shorter  belts,  forming  a  series  of  islets 
strangling  along  its  surface.  As  reef-building  corals 
do  not  flourish  in  water  having  a  lower  temperature 
than  68J  F..  they  are  necessarily  restricted  to  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  seas— from  many  regions  of 
which,  however,  they  are  excluded  by  the  presence 
of  cold  currents  coming  from  extra-tropical  lati- 
tudes, hy  the  muddy  character  of  the  water  oppo- 
site the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  by  other  cause*. 

The  rock  of  a  coral-reef  is  a  white  limestone  com- 
posed chiefly  of  masses  of  corals,  coral  debris,  and 
sand,  together  with  the  hard  parts  of  molluscs, 
echinoderms,  bryozoans,  and  calcareous  alga?.  Not 
infrequently  this  rock  has  Ikh-ii  changed  by  the 
chemical  action  of  percolating  water  into  a  compact 
or  crystalline  mass,  which  has  lost  all,  or  nearly 
all,  trace  of  its  organic  structure,  Chamisso  (q.v.', 
known  also  as  a  poet),  the  naturalist  who  accom- 
panied Kotzebue  the  Kussian  navigator  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery  into  the  South  Sea  in  1HI5-I8, 
appears  to  have  lieeti  the  first  to  show  how  such 
reefs  arc  converted  into  dry  land.  He  describes 
how  the  polyps  cease  to  grow  when  they  reach 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  how  the  reef,  exposed 
at  taw-tide,  by  and  by  liecomes  disintegrated, 
while  broken  coral  debris  is  heaped  up  by  the 
action  of  the  breakers  so  as  eventually  to  form 
a  high  bank  which  can  only  be  covered  during 
spring-tides.  This  Sank  of  coral  blocks  and  debris 
solidities  in  time,  and  remains  exposed  to  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  mass  shrinks  and 
cracks,  and  Makes  are  detached  from  it,  and  raised 
one  upon  another  by  each  returning  tide.  'The 
always  active  surf  throws  blocks  of  coral  ( frequently 
of  a  fathom  in  length  and  'A  or  4  feet  thick)  and 
shells  of  marine  animals  ltetween  and  upon  the 
foundation  stones ;  after  this  the  calcareous  sand 
lies  undisturbed,  and  offers  to  the  seeds  of  trees 


and  plants  cast  upon  it  by  the  waves  a  noil  upon 
which  they  rapidly  grow  to  overshadow  its  dazzling: 
white  surface.  Entire  trunks  of  trees,  which  are 
carried  by  the  rivers  from  other  countries  and 
islands,  find  here  at  length  a  resting-place  after 
their  long  wanderings :  with  these  come  small 
animals,  such  as  lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first 
inhabitants.  Even  l>efore  the  trees  form  a  wood, 
the  real  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  strayed  land-birds 
take  refuge  in  the  bushes;  and  at  "a  much  later 
jieriod,  when  the  work  has  l>een  long  since  com 
pleted,  man  also  appears,  builds  his  hut  on  the 
fruitful  soil  formed  bv  the  corruption  of  the  leave* 
of  the  trees,  and  calls  himself  lord  and  proprietor 
of  this  new  creation.'  According  to  Professor  L. 
Agassiz,  the  large  blocks  torn  oft  by  the  breakers 
are  loosened  not  by  shrinkage  under  the  sun's  heat, 
as  Chamisso  sup]>osed,  but  by  the  innumerable 
perforations  of  various  boring  molluscs. 

The  origin  of  coral-reefs  is  a  question  which  haa 
at  various  times  given  rise  to  discussion.  Accord- 
ing to  Chamisso,  the  corals  commeuced  to  grow  on 
shoals  in  the  sea— on  the  tops  of  submarine  moun- 
tains in  short.  The  circular  form  of  the  audi  and 
its  liasin-shapcd  lagiK>n  he  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  coral.  The  most  vigorous 
growth  took  place  ujsm  the  outward  edges  of  the 
reef,  where  tue  largest  and  most  massive  corals 
Honrished.  In  the  interior  the  coral  growth  was 
hindered  by  the  accumulation  of  shells,  coral 
debris,  and  sand  swept  forward  by  the  waves.  The 
reef,  therefore,  as  it  approached  the  surface  would 
gradually  assume  a  basin-shape— the  outer  edges, 
or  peripheral  and  actively  growing  portion,  forming 
the  reef— the  interior  "jtart,  where  growth  was 
retarded  or  prevented  by  sediment,  &c,  forming 
the  lagoon.  Other  writers  attempted  to  account 
for  the  annular  form  of  atolls  by  supposing  that  the 
reefs  had  prown  upwards  from  the  crests  of  sub- 
marine volcanic  craters.  The  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence of  volcanoes  ami  volcanic  islands  in  the  coral 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  thought  to  favour 
this  supposition,  but  the  enormous  diameter  of 
many  atolls  seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  that 
these  larger  atolls,  at  all  events,  could  l>e  founded  on 
the  lips  of  submarine  craters.  And  when  nt  length 
it  was  discovered  that  reef-building  corals  flourish 
only  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  this  hypo- 
thesis was  rejected,  since  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
that  so  many  submarine  volcanic  mountains  should 
rear  their  summits  just  to  the  limits  within  which 
the  corals  could  begin  their  suj>erstructures. 

Darwin,  during  the  famous  vovage  of  the 
Beagle,  was  naturally  fascinated  by  tbe  problem  of 
the  origin  of  these  remarkable  reefs,  and  while  he 
admitted  that  certain  atolls  might  very  likely  have 
been  formed  in  the  manner  descrilied  (>v  Chamisso, 
yet  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  tfiat  a  broad 
mountain-summit  lay  buried  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
fathoms  beneath  every  atoll,  and  nevertheless  that 
throughout  the  immense  areas  occupied  by  many 
of  those  reefs  not  one  |»oint  of  rock  should  project 
above  the  surface.  The  theory  of  snl>sideiiee  which 
he  subsequently  advanced  seemed  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  until  recently  it  com- 
manded nearly  universal  assent.  According  to 
Darwin,  each  atoll  has  passed  through  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  fringing-reef  and  barrier-reef.  Since 
reef -building  corals  do  not  thrive  at  greater  dcptli* 
than  100  feet  or  thereabout,  it  is  evident  that  the 
foundations  of  a  coral  reef  could  not  have  lteen  laid 
in  deeper  water.  And  as  such  moderate  depths 
occur  only  round  islands  and  ofr  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents, the  reef-builders  would  Itegin  their  work 
by  forming  at  first  a  fringing-reef.  Slow  sulwid- 
ence  of  the  sea-lmttom  is  supposed  to  have  super- 
vened ;  but  while  the  foundations  were  being  carried 
down,  the  corals  continued  to  grow  upwards,  the 
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rising  of  the  reef  keeping  pace  with  the  sinking  of 
the  sea-bottom.  Thus  by-and-bv  the  fringing- reef 
is  converted  into  a  barrier-reef.  \Ve  have  now  imly 
to  suppose  that  the  movement  of  subsidence  and 
the  labours  of  the  corals  continue  until  the  reef- 
encircled  island  disappears  below  the  waves,  and  a 
complete  atoll  will  be  the  final  result.  Darwin's 
views  were  illustrated  and  strongly  supported  by 
Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  who  accompanied  the  Wilkes 
exploring  expedition  round  the  world  in  1838  42, 
while  ^lM.  Couthony  and  Beete  Jukes  likewise 
upheld  the  hypothesis  of  subsidence.  The  re- 
searches of  Professors  L.  Agassiz  and  Lo  Conte 
amongst  the  reefs  of  Florida  have  shown  that 
Darwin's  views  are  there  inapplicable.  They 
attribute  the  formation  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Florida,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  concentric 
barrier- reefs,  to  the  natural  growth  of  the  coral 
alone  aided  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sea- 
a  view  which,  stated  generally,  is  the  same  as  that 
held  bv  Chnmisso.  Professor  Karl  Semper  like- 
wise, a? ter  examining  tlie  reefs  of  the  Pelew  Islands, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form  of  these  reefs 
had  been  determined  by  the  natural  growth  of  the 
corals,  modified  by  local  conditions,  which  is  just 
Chamisso's  explanation.  But  Darwin  had  already 
expressly  stated  that  some  reefs  might  have  origin- 
ated in  the  manner  suggested  by  Chamisso ;  and 
geologists  apparently  recognised  that  the  conditions 
of  the  great  Florida  reef  were  hardly  analogous  to 
the  isolated  atolls  which  rise  from  profound  depths 
in  the  open  ocean. 

In  1880,  however.  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  John 
Murray  of  the  Challcngtr  expedition,  published 
another  explanation  which  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion.  He  returns  to  the  old  views 
of  Chamisso,  maintaining  that  reefs  have  grown  up 
from  the  tops  of  submerged  and  partially  sub- 
merged banks  and  mountains.  To  the  objection 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  many  hanks  and 
cones  should  occur  just  at  the  proper  depth  from 
the  surface,  Dr  Murray  replies  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  submarine  emin- 
ences were  of  e<|ual  or  nearly  equal  height.  Some 
mav  have  risen  at  first  above  tlie  level  of  the  sen, 
and  subsequently  have  been  reduced  by  the  waves 
and  breakers  to  the  condition  of  shoals ;  while 
others  that  did  not  reach  to  the  limits  within  which 
reef-builders  live  may  have  been  brought  up  to  that 
zone  by  the  accumulation  upon  them  of  the  hard 

Sarta  of  pelagic  organisms.  For  these  forms  of  life 
ourish  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  surface- 
waters  of  the  tropics  where  reefs  abound,  nnd  as 
they  die,  their  hard  parte  falling  to  the  bottom  will 
accumulate  there  along  with  the  exuviu*  of  creatures 
living  at  such  depths,  until  thev  come  to  form  con- 
siderable deposits.  This  levelling-up  of  submarine 
banks  to  the  zone  within  which  coral -builders 
thrive  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  Dr  Murray's 
hy|s>thesis.  His  further  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  atolls  and  Iwrrier-reefs  have  Immiii  formed  is 
a  more  particular  and  scientific  development  of 
Chamisso's  explanation.  The  growth  of  a  reef  is 
regulated  by  the  food-supply  of  the  corals;  those 
growing  on  the  external  parts  of  the  reef  are  most 
favourably  placed  in  this  respect,  consequently 
they  thrive  heat,  and  have  the  advantage  over  those 
that  are  growing  in  the  centre  of  the  reef ;  and  this 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  outer  and 
inner  areas  will  be  intensified  as  the  reef  approaches 
the  surface.  Eventually  the  corals  of  the  interior 
die,  and  the  dead  coral  rock  is  gradually  removed 
by  the  solvent  action  of  the  sea-water  which 
contains  carlsmic  acid.  In  this  manner  the 
reef  assumes  a  basin-shaped  form.  Fringing- reefs, 
according  to  Dr  Murray,  are  converted  into  barrier- 
reefs  by  the  simple  outward  growth  of  the  coral 
upon  a  talus  of  its  own  debris,  forced  off  from  the 


edge  of  the  reef  by  the  breakers.  The  lagoon- 
channel  that  eventually  separates  the  reef  from  the 
land  is  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  lagoon  of  an 

j  atoll— namely,  by  the  dissolution  nnd  removal  of 

1  dead  coral  rock.  Professor  A.  Agassiz  published 
in  188*2  an  account  of  his  detailed  examination  of 
the  Tortugas  and  the  Florida  reefs,  in  which  he 
shows  how  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  those  regions 
lias  been  gradually  raised  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  exuviu*  aud  skeletons  of  massive  organisms 
which  flourish  in  prodigious  numbers  on  the  sea 
floor,  forming  the  submarine  plateaus  known  as  the 

1  Florida,  Yucatan,  and  San  Pedro  banks.  He  thinks 
it  is  by  the  gradual  upward  growth  of  such  accumu- 
lations that  the  sen-bottom  was  eventually  raised 

,  to  the  zone  iu  which  reef-builders  thrive.  He  thus 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  general  con- 
elusion  as  Dr  Murray" 

As  recently  as  1887  Dr  Guppy  (q.v.)  has  given 
the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  Solomon 
Islands,  and  has  vigorously  supttortcd  the  hypo- 
thesis advocated  by  Murray.  He  shows  that  in 
those  islands  we  have  elevated  reefs  which  exhibit 
the  very  stnicturc  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  if  the  new  view  of  coral-reef  structure  is 

j  correct.    He  found  some  of  those  islands  largely 

'  composed  of  earthy  calcareous  deposits  having  the 

I  same  character  and  origin  as  the  various  volcanic 
muds  and  organic  oozes  which  the  Challenger 
expedition  dredged  at  depths  varying  from  100  to 
2000  fathoms.  These  debits  reached  to  heigh  to 
of  over  10(10  feet,  and  in  some  cases  denudation  had 

'  exjiosed  nn  underlying  nucleus  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  earthy  calcareous  beds  were  covered  with  a 

'  comparatively  thin  crust  of  true  coral  rock.  The 
phenomena  dcscrilttd  by  Dr  Guppy  thus  lead  to  the 
belief  that  many  other  atolls  mav  have  a  similar 
structure.     Dr  "Guppy  thinks  that  the  various 

i  agencies  insisted  upon  by  Senij>er,  Murray,  and  A. 
Agassiz — such  as  currents  and  tidal  scour,  solution 

,  and  the  distribution  of  food-supply,  the  repressive 
influence  of  sediment  and  the  action  of  the 
breakers — have  each  played  n  part  in  determining 
the  form  of  coral  reefs.    To  the  objection  that 

1  some  lagoons  are  dee]>er  than  the  zone  in  which 
reef-corals  live,  Dr  Guppy  replies  that  where  the 
submarine  slope  is  moderate,  the  water  clear,  and 
breakers  of  no  great  size,  reef -corals  may  Ik*  fouud 
flourishing  at  depths  of  50  and  even  60  fathoms. 

I  Whether  the  explanation  advocated  by  Murray  and 

|  Guppy  is  destined  to  lend  to  the  total  collapse  of 

i  Darwin's  hypothesis,  is  likely  to  remain  for  some 
time  an  unsettled  question— some  writers  holding 
that  while  Murray's  view  may  In?  the  true  explana- 

;  tion  of  the  origin  of  many  atolls  and  barrier-reefs, 
it  does  uot  forbid  the  possibility  or,  as  others  would 
say,  the  probability  that  many  other  reefs  may 
reallv  have  lieen  formed,  as  Darwin  supposed,  dur- 
ing slow  subsidence  of  the  bottom. 

See  Coit.KNTERATEs.  Ankmone,  Alcyoniitm;  text- 
books of  Zoology— Huxley,  Chi  us,  Ac.  ;  Darwin,  buna, 
Murray,  Guppy,  &c  on  Coral-reefs,  and  Kemper's  Animal 
Life;  JJoseley  and  Quelch  Clftllcrujer  Rep.,  vols.  n.  and 
xvi.;  f»r  skeleton.  Von  Koch,  Mor/tholo<iiiches  Jtihrliiieh 
(187'J-8fi);  for  red  coral,  Lacaxe-lmthier*.  Wstoirt 
A'aluffl/e  du  Corail  (1M4) ;  for  fossil  forms.  Zittcl'a 
Pal(T>»it»l(xjif ;  systematic  works- Dana,  Z'«>iJi;rt(s 
<184*-49);  Milnc-Kdwards  and  Haime.  Hi*t.  Xal.  <Us 
Coralhart*  (18B7-60,;  Koren  and  Dan  ic  tarn,  Xt* 
Ale<f<>nitltr,  GoryonMer  og  Ptnnatuluitr  (1W3);  Koch, 
Monorp-aplt  on  Ooryonida  (Naples  Station,  1887). 

Coral  Fishes  {Squamipenneit),  a  name  applied  ~\ 
to  a  family  of  bony  fishes  in  the  spiny -rnyed  or 
Aeanthopterous  order.  They  are  tropical  forms, 
abundant  about  coral-reefs,  usually  small,  with 
short,  deep,  often  brightly  coloured  l-odies.  The 
family  includes  the  Archer  fish  (q.v.),  the  very 
beautiful    CluetodoiiB,   the   geuus  Chelmo  with 
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peculiarly  elongated  snout,  and  other  interesting 
forma. 

Coral  Flower,  or  Coral  Tree  (Erythrina), 
a  tropical  and  subtropical  genus  of  papilionaceous 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  long  racemes  of  beautiful 
(lowers  of  a  rich  dull  crimson  or  a  scarlet  colour, 
resembling  coral.  Some  species  are  thorny,  and 
are  hence  used  for  hedges,  notably  E.  eorailotUn- 
dron  in  the  West  Indies,  and  E.  in'tlicu  in  the  Kast. 
The  wood  is  so  light  and  spongy  that  it  is  used  not 
only  for  portable  objects,  such  as  ladders,  but  even 
as  a  substitute  for  cork.— Jut  rvphn  multiMn,  a 
totally  different  plant,  of  the  order  Euphorbiaceie, 
is  also  sometimes  called  Coral  Tree. 

Coral  I  ill*'  (Corailina  offirinalix),  a  limy  sea- 
weed,  exceedingly  common  on  British  coasts,  where 
it  adds  much  to  the  lieauty  of  the  rocky  pools.  It 
is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  and  envelops  the  rocks 
and  almost  any  object  lietween  tide  marks  with  its 
beautiful  branching  fronds.  In  spring  it  appears 
as  a  thin  crust,  with  a  fresh  delicate  pinkish  or 
purplish  colour.  With  the  increasing  sunshine  it 
grows  into  prettily  jointed  and  branched  tufts, 
spreading  like  brushwood  over  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  Its  purple  colour  increases  in  depth,  till  the 
plant  grows  old  and  begins  to  die  ;  then  the  bright- 
ness pales,  and  the  limy  incrustation  finally  remains 
as  a  white  skeleton.  The 
purple  colour  soon  fades  on 
exposure  ;  a  bright  white  light 
is  produced  by  holding  a  piece 
of  the  alga  in  a  candle  Hame  ; 
an  unpleasant  smell  lingers  for 
years  about  the  dried  specimen. 
The  coralline  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  an  animal,  '  since  all 
lime,'  Linnauis  said,  '  is  m<»st 
truly  a  product  of  animals.' 
But  neither  for  this,  nor  for 
its  supposed  medicinal  ( vermi- 
fugal virtues  was  there  any 
warrant.  Technically,  the  com- 
mon coralline,  along  with  a  few 
other  species,  tonus  a  genus  of 
alga  in  the  family  Corallines, 
the  section  Rhodospermen*,  and  the  group  Floride«\ 
Melobcsia  is  an  allied  form  of  similar  stony  char- 
acter. It  is  sometimes  used  for  manuring'  fields, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  con- 
stituents in  the  mortar  of  Iona  cathedral.  The 
name  coralline  is  sometimes  extended  vaguely 
to  certain  Zoophytes  or  Hydroids  (q.v.).  See 
Landsltorou^h's  British  Seaieertis,  Harvey's  Phyeo- 
login  Britannica,  Johnston's  British  Sponge*  and 
Coralline*. 

~"   Coralline  Crag*   See  Crag  and  Pliocene. 

Coral  Raff,  or  Corallian,  a  group  of  the 
Oxford  or  Middle  Oolites.    See  Jurassic  System. 

Coral  Sea  is  that  section  of  the  Pacific  which 
stretches  between  Australia  on  the  west  and  the 
New  Hebrides  on  the  east.  In  1874  the  Challenger 
expedition  found  parte  of  it  to  be  14,700  feet  deep. 
See  Pacific. 

1  Coral  Sliak<'  (Elapx),  small  venomous  snakes 
in  the  same  family  (Elapidse)  as  the  Cobra  (q.v.). 
The  typical  species  (E.  roratlimut)  frequents  woods 
and  thickets  in  South  America.  Their  very  small 
mouth  makes  them  less  dangerous.  The  usual 
odour  is  rich  red  with  black  and  yellow  transverse 
blinds,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  liesides  the 
venomous  Elajw,  at  least  two  other  genera  occur 
which  are  quite  harmless.  These,  Mr  Wallace 
suggests,  probably  derive  advantage  from  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  venomous  forms. 

Coram,  Thomas,  philanthropist,  was  born  at 
Lyme  Regis,  Dorsetshire,  in  1667  or  16(58.    He  was 


Portion  of  Branch  of 
Coratlinaofficinali* 


(From  L»ml*borou#h.) 


bred  a  seaman,  and  rose  to  be  a  merchant  captain. 
Already  iu  1694  we  hear  of  him  as  settled  at 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  in  benevolent 
work  of  various  kinds.  A  few  years  after  he  seems 
to  have  returned  to  sea,  and  to  have  settled  in 
London,  after  sufferiug  shipwreck  off  Cuxhaven  in 
1719.  In  London  he  interested  himself  in  the 
settlement  of  Georgia,  and  in  planting  English 
artisans  in  Nova  Scotia ;  but  he  soon  began  his 
long  agitation  for  the  foundation  of  a  foundling 
hospital.  Children  were  first  admitted  in  1741. 
Coram's  portrait  was  painted  by  Hogarth,  a  warm 
patron  of  his  scheme.  More  thoughtful  for  others 
than  for  himself.  Coram  fell  into  poverty,  from 
which  he  was  relieved  in  1745,  by  an  annuity  of 
£161  contributed  by  his  friends.  He  died  29th 
March  1751. 

Cor  AnslalK,  a  wind-instrument  of  the  reed 
species,  similar  in  construction  to  the  Oboe  (q.v.), 
to  which  it  has  the  same  relation  as  the  Basset -horn 
(q.v.)  has  to  the  Clarinet  (q.v.).  It  is  usually  made 
in  the  key  of  F,  a  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary 
oboe,  and  has  the  same  range — viz.  from  E  in  the 
bass  stave  to  Hi  above  the  treble  stave. 

<  ura  to.  a  large  town  in  Southern  Italy,  on 
a  fertile  plain.  25  miles  west  of  Bari  Pop.  ('1881 ) 
30,428  ;  ( 1891 )  30,798. 

Corban,  properly  an  offering  to  God  in  fulfil- 
ment of  any  vow.  This  might  either  be  of  some 
possession  devoted  to  God,  redeemable  by  an  equiv- 
alent in  money,  or  it  might  be  a  pledge  to  deprive 
one's  self  of  something  lawful  in  itself,  as  wine,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  A  man  might  so  interdict 
himself  by  vow,  not  only  from  enjoying  anything 

■  -  others,  and  thus 
eiences  into 
as  the  sup- 
port o7  decayed  parents,  and  the  like.  It  was  this 
miserable  selfishness,  under  the  thin  garb  of  re- 
ligious hypocrisy,  that  our  Lord  rebukes  in  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt.  xv.  5  ;  Mark,  vii.  11 ). 

Cornell,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Seine-et-Oisc,  on  the  Seine,  21  miles  S.  of  Paris  by 
rail,  with  manufactures  of  clocks,  cotton,  and  paper, 
and  large  flour-mills  and  granaries  for  the  supply  of 
Paris.    Pop.  ( 1881 )  7541  ;  (1891 )  8047. 

Corbel,  in  Architecture,  a  projection  of  stone 
or  wood  from  the  face  of  a  wall,  used  for  supporting 
pillars    or  other 

superincumbent        \  v  \  / 

weights.  Corbels 
proper  were  origin- 
ally plain  on  the 
sides  and  carved  on 
the  front  only. 
Such  were  the 
Romanesque  cor- 
bels, which  are  so 
numerous  and  so 
richly  ornamented. 
The  carving  at  first 
resembled  the  end 
of  wooden  l>eams, 
but  gradually  all 
sorts  of  lipires  were 
introduced,  chiefly 
heads  of  men  and 


Corbel: 
KlrksUUl  Abbey. 


animals.    Corbels  of  great  size  were  likewise  used 
to  cany  the  projecting  parapets  of  castles. 

Corbet,  Kichard,  poet  and  bishop,  was  l>orn  -V 
in  1582,  son  of  a  gardener  in  Ewell,  Surrey.  From 
Westminster  School  he  passed  to  Broadgates  Hall 
( now  Pembroke  College ),  next  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  took  orders,  and  had  already  enjoyed 
preferments  at  Cassington,  Oxfordshire,  and  Stewk- 
ley,  Bucks,  as  well  as  a  prebend  in  Salisbury, 
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Corbie-rtt'pa,  from  a  house  formerly 
in  the  Castle-wynd,  Edinburgh. 


when  in  1620  he  was  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
at  thirty-seven.  In  1624  he  was  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Oxford,  and  translated  to  that  of  Norwich 
in  1632.  Here  he  died  in  1635,  and  was  buried  in 
his  cathedral.  Corbet's  poetry  reflects  the  cheer- 
ful and  genial  temper  of  the  man.  His  longest 
piece  is  Iter  Iionule,  an  account  of  the  holiday- 
tour  of  four  students  ;  the  best,  as  well  as  the  best 
known,  is  the  Fairies'  Faretoell.  Corbet  was  famous 
throughout  life  for  his  conviviality  and  wit 
>    Corbey,  or  Corbie.   See  Corvei. 

Corbie-steps,  or  Crow  steps,  the  stepped 
slopes  of  gables.    This  is  a  Scottish  term,  derived 

no  doubt  from 
the  corbelled 
or  projecting 
character  of 
the  steps,  and 
afterwards 
corrupted  in- 
to crow-Bteps 
from  the  re- 
semblance of 
cor  I  wiled  to 
corbie  or  crow. 
The  origin  of 
this  mode  of 
finishing  a 
gable  prob- 
ably arose 
from  the  steps 
used  for  pass- 
ing from  one 
side  of  the 
roof  to  another 
— the  parapet 
defending  the  passage  being  stepped  in  conformity 
with  the  slope  of  the  stairs.  Crow-steps  were  the 
almost  invariable  finish  of  Scottish  gables  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  and  they  were  also 
much  used  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  the  I»w 
Countries. 

Cor'chorns,  a  genus  of  Tiliacea*.  C.  olitorius 
is  widely  diffused  in  tropical  countries,  being  cul- 
tivated "both  as  a  pot-herb  (Jew's  Mallow)  and 
on  account  of  its  fibre.  More  ini|»ortant,  however, 
in  the  latter  respect,  is  the  closely  allied  C.  cansu- 
laris.  which  has  long  been  cultivated  for  its  fibre 
in  China  ('Chinese  Hemp');  also  in  India  for 
making  Gunny  Bays  (q.v.),  and  is  now  of  great 
importance  in  Euroj>ean  manufactures  as  Jute 
(q.v.).  The  Japanese  shrub,  common  in  gardens 
on  account  of  its  prettv  double  yellow  flowers, 
ami  still  frequently  called  by  gardeners  C.  japoni- 
cut,  really  belongs  to  the  Spinea  family  of  Rosa- 
cea", and  is  correctly  known  as  Kerria  japonica. 

Corcyra  U  the  ancient  name  for  Corfu  (q.v.). 

Corday  d'Armans,  Marie  Chaklotte, 
known  as  Charlotte  Corday,  was  ls»rn  at  St 
Satumin,  near  Sees(Orne),  27th  July  1768.  The 
descendant  of  a  noble  family,  with  Corneille's  blood 
in  her  veins,  she  vet  welcomed  the  Revolution,  for 
from  Voltaire  she  dad  imbibed  'philosophic'  theories, 
from  Plutarch  idea*  of  antique  heroism.  But  she 
was  horrified  at  the  monstrosities  of  the  Jacobins ; 
and  her  hatred  of  their  acts  was  intensified  by 
converse  with  a  party  of  proscrilwd  Girondists, 
who  had  fled  to  Caen  in  Normandy.  She  resolved 
to  rid  her  country  of  one  of  tfie  heads  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  came  with  that  view  to  Paris. 
Whether  to  slay  Robespierre  or  Marat  was 
an  open  question ;  but  while  she  del»ated  the 
matter  with  herself,  a  demand  of  the  latter  for 
two  hundred  thousand  more  victims,  marked  him 
out  for  her  weapon.  Twice  she  failed  to  obtain  an 
audience,  but  on  the  evening  of  13th  July  1793  she 
was  admitted  on  the  plea  that  she  had  important 


news  from  Caen  to  communicate.  She  found  Marat 
in  his  bath,  and  her  pretended  denunciation  of  the 
fugitive  Girondists,  some  of  whom  were  her  own 
friends,  called  forth  the  remark  :  '  They  shall  re- 
ceive their  reward  ;  I  will  have  them  "all  guillo- 
tined at  Paris.'  Straightway  she  drove  her  knife 
to  his  heart ;  he  died  with  a  stifled  cry.  Charlotte 
was  at  once  arrested,  and  brought  lief  ore  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  where  she  gloried  in  the  act. 
In  the  Conciergerie  she  sat  to  the  artist  Hauer; 
on  the  evening  of  17th  July  she  was  guillotined. 
The  executioner  held  up  her  heat!  to  the  multitude, 

'  and  slapped  it ;  in  the  sunset  the  beautiful  dead 
face  seemed  to  blush.    See  works  on  her  by  Vatel 

[  (3  vols.  1872),  Mrs  Van  Alstine  (1889),  and  R 
Focke  (1895);  also  Austin  Dobson's  Four  French- 
women (1890). 

Cordeliers  (' cord- wearers'),  the  name  applied 
in  I  ranee  to  the  strictest  branch  (see  Ohserv- 
ANTISTS)  of  the  Franciscans  on  account  of  their 
wearing  a  girdle  of  knotted  cord.  During  the 
Revolution  the  name  was  applied  to  the  members 
of  a  political  club  which  was  instituted  in  1790,  and 
assembled  in  the  chapel  of  a  Franciscan  monastery. 
Its  leaders  included  Dauton,  Hehert,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  Marat,  and  for  a  time  it  rivalled 
the  more  famous  club  of  the  Jacobins  (q.  v. ).  The 
height  of  its  influence  was  the  period  of  Camille 
Desmoulins'  journal,  Le  Vieux  Cordelier.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Dan  ton,  the  Cordelier  club  lost  its 
influence,  and  it  was  insignificant  when  closed  by 
the  Convention  in  August  1795. 

CorderillSf  the  Latinised  name  of  Mathurin 
Cordier,  grammarian,  born  in  Normandy  in  1478, 
who  taught  at  Paris  (where  he  had  Calvin  for  a 
pupil),  and,  becoming  a  Protestairt,  settled  at 
Geneva.  There  he  died,  famous  as  a  skilful  teacher 
of  youth,  on  the  8th  September  1564.  He  wrote  a 
long  series  of  grammatical  works,  of  which  the 
liest  known  throughout  Europe  was  the  Colloquia 
Scholastica  (1564). 

Cordia'cew  are  simply  drupaceous  Boragin- 
acew.  Some  species  are  valued  for  their  fruit, 
others  for  their  timber. 

Cordierlte,  DlCHROITE,  or  Iolite,  a  natural  -I 
silicate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  ami  ferric  oxide.  It 
crystallises  in  stout  orthorhoinbic  prisms,  and  is  of 
various  shades  of  blue,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of 
gray  or  brown.  It  exhibits  the  property  of  dichroism 
very  clearly,  often  appearing  deep  blue  when 
viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  but  red 
or  yellow  when  seen  by  transmitted  light  at  right 
angles  to  that  direction. 

Cordilleras  (lit.  'chains')  a  name  applied  in 
America  to  various  chains  of  mountains.  The 
Cordilleras  of  South  America  are  described  under 
Andes;  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  North  America.  Those  of  Central 
America  extend  from  Darien  to  the  mirth  of 
Mexico.    See  America,  Mexico. 

Cordite,  a  smokeless  powder  (see  Gun-cotton)  -\ 
invented  by  Sir  Frederick  Augustus  Abel,  and  used 
in  the  British  Army  since  1889,  is  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  gun-cotton,  iiitro-glycerine,  ami  vaseline ; 
and  is  named  from  its  string-like  or  cord-like  ap- 
pearance.   See  RlFI.ES.  _^ 

Cordoba,  in  Spain.    See  Cordova. 

Cor'doba,  ft  central  province  of  the  Argentine  . 
Republic,  mostly  pampa  land,  rising  to  the  Sierras 
dc  Cordoba  and  de  Poeho  in  the  west.  Area, 
55,350  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  380,000.  Cattle-raising  is  the 
chief  industry.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  very 
dry  ;  the  temperature  ranges  from  18°  to  107°  F. — 
The  capital,  Cordoba,  lies  246  miles  WNW.  of 
Rosario  by  rail.  It  has  over  10  miles  of  tramways, 
a  cathedral,  a  handsome  city-hall,  the  old  university 
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building,  with  walls  from  4  to  6  feet  thick,  a 
national  observatory,  and  noble  hatha.    The  uni- 
versity (1613)  sank  greatly  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  (1767),  until  in  1870  several  German 
professors  settled  here.    The  town  possesses  also  a 
national  college,  a  school  of  art,  and  an  academy  ' 
of  sciences,  which  publishes  a  valuable  Bolctin. 
Founded  by  Cabrera   in   1573,   the   town   was  1 
famous  during  the  Spauish  occupation  as  a  seat  j 
of  learning  and  the  centre  of  the  .Jesuit  missions  , 
in  South  America.    It  was  afterwards  falling  into  ! 
ilecay,  but  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1870,  with 
the  transit  trade  which  this  brought,  has  greatly 
restored  its  prosperity.     In  the  hot  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  however,  the 
place  is  a  very  trying  residence.   Pop.  ( 1869)  about 
28,500;  (1895)  42,700. 

Cordoba,  a  town  of  Mexico,  66  miles  WSW. 
of  Vera  Cruz  by  rail,  in  a  fruitful  valley,  3045  feet 
alsive  the  sea.  Formerly  important,  it  sank  greatly 
after  the  revolution  ;  but  in  later  years  it  has  in 
some  degree  recovered  its  trade.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rich  coffee- plantations.    Pop.  about  12,000. 

C'ordoiU  in  military  operations,  is  a  line  of  I 
sentries  within  sight  of  each  other  inclosing  or  j 
guarding  any  particular  space  of  ground,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  unauthorised  persons.    If  intended 
to  guard  against  contagious  diseases,  it  is  called  a 
con/on  sanUnirr. 

Cordon  Bleu*  originally  the  'blue  ribbon' 
which  in  France  supported  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  playfully  transferred  to 
good  cooks",  who  after  examination  received  a 
medal,  also  suspended  from  a  '  blue  riblton.' 

Cor'dova,  or  ColtDOBA,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Cordova,  81  miles   ENL.  of 
Seville  by  rail.    It  stands  on  the  riyht  bank  of  the  j 
Guadalquivir,  here  crossed  bv  the  Moorish  '  Puente  ' 
Viejo  '  of  sixteen  arches,  and  occupies  a  slope  con- 
nected with  the  Sierra  Morena.    The  old  turreted  [ 
walls  inclose  gardens  and   vineyards;    but  the  ' 
interior  shows  narrow  and  dirty  streets.  Cordova 
was  from  the  9th  to  the  close  of  the  12th  century  a 
Misirish  town  of  the  first  rank,  renowned  for  its  rich 
mosques  and  palaces,  and  still  more  for  its  uni-  \ 
versitv.   Among  t  he  principal  buildings  is  the  cathe- 
dral, built  as  a  mosi|Ue  in  the  8th  century,  the  most 
magnificent  Mohammedan  temple  in  Europe,  and 
converted  ( 1236)  into  a  Christian  church.  Cordova 
was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
goat  leather,  called  rordumn,  whence  the  term 
mniwain,  but  that  industry  is  now  almost  entirely 

£ine  from  it.  Cordovan,  still  prepared  in  the 
cvant,  is  used  in  bookbinding  and  for  finer  hoota 
and  shoes.  Cordova  has  a  bishop's  palace,  a  lycenm, 
a  theatre,  a  line  casino,  museum,  <vc  It  manufac- 
tures silverware,  silk  fabrics,  paper  hats,  &c. 
Called  by  the  Carthaginians  the  'gem  of  the 
south,'  Cordova  was  (152  B.C.)  founded  bv  the 
Romans  as  Corduba.  Taken  by  the  Goths  in  the 
0th  century,  it  fell  (711)  to  the  Moors,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  till  1236,  when  Ferdinand  111. 
of  Castile  struck  it  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  In  1808  Cordova  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  French.  Cordova  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosophers  Seneca  and 
Avcrroes.  Pop.  (1895)  57,450.— The  province  of 
Cordova  has  an  area  of  5190  sq.  in.,  and  a  pop.  of 
420,000.    See  Andai.C.sia. 

Corduroy,  a  ribbed  kind  of  fustian,  a  cotton 
stuff  made  after  the  fashion  of  velvet.  See 
FrSTIAN. 

Corea  (native  name  Chonon,  '  Morning  Cnlm  '), 
a  kingdom  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  stretching  as 
a  peninsula  from 34s 30'  to 43'  X.  hit.,  and  from  124* 
30'  to  130°  30*  E.  long.,  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  I 


and  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  separated  by  the  Strait 
of  Corea  from  the  Japanese  Islauds.  It  has  a  coast- 
line of  about  1740  miles,  and  a  total  area  of  about 
90,000  sq^.  m.  The  north  boundary  line  is  formed 
by  the  nver  Tu-man  flowing  nortli-east,  and  the 
Am-nok  flowing  south-west  from  the  watershed  of 
Paik-to-san.  The  Tu-man,  for  the  last  5  miles  of 
its  course,  separates  Russian  Asia  from  Corea.  A 
belt  of  land,  5600  sq.  m.,  on  the  north  side  has  for 
the  last  three  centuries  been  constituted  a  neutral 
zone  between  Corea  and  Manchuria,  but  is  now 
being  gradually  encroached  ujion  both  from  the 
Chinese  and  Corean  side.  The  east  coast  is  high, 
monotonous,  and  but  slightly  indented,  with  very 
few  islands  and  harbonrs.  The  south  and  west 
shores  are  deeply  and  manifoldly  scooped,  and  beset 
by  numberless  picturesque  islands.  From  these 
island -fringed  shores,  especially  on  the  west  coast, 
mud-hanks  extend  out  to  sea  Iteyond  sight.  While 
the  tide  on  the  east  coast  is  very  slight— only  2  feet 
at  Gensan— it  increases  on  the  south  and  west  coast 
in  a  north  direction,  rising  to  33  feet  at  Chemulpo. 
The  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  tides  and  the  vast  area  of 
mud  left  bare  at  low-water  cause  frequent  fop, 
uud  render  the  numerous  inlets  little  available 
except  for  native  craft.  On  the  west  coast  the 
rivers  are  frozen  in  winter,  but  the  east  coast 
is  open  the  whole  winter  through.  Qnelnart,  the 
largest  island,  40  by  17  miles,  lies  60  miles  S.  of 
the  mainland.  Port  Hamilton,  between  Qtielpart 
and  Corea,  was  for  a  time  an  English  possession, 
but  in  1886  was  given  to  China.  The  Russian* 
have  been  credited  with  a  desire  to  possess  the 
magnificent  harlsiurof  Port  Lazareff  on  the  Corean 
mainland.    See  the  map  of  CHINA. 

Occupying  about  the  same  latitude  as  Italy, 
Corea  is 'also  like  Italy  hemmed  in  on  the  north  bv 
alpine  ranges,  and  traversed  from  north  to  south 
by  a  branch  chain.  From  the  north  the  chain  runs 
close  to  the  coast,  till,  about  the  37th  parallel,  it 
trends  inland.  The  chain  rises  in  elevation  from 
the  north  to  the  centre,  throwing  out  feelers  to  the 
west  which  break  up  the  country  into  a  series  of 
narrow  valleys  deliouching  on  the  sea.  Precipitous 
on  the  east/the  chain  slopes  towards  the  broader 
west  side,  which  is  accordingly  the  more  developed 
part ;  though  Kyong  sang  province  in  the  south- 
east is  one  of  the  richest  in  Corea.  Corea  is  on  the 
whole  very  mountainous.  Among  the  summits  are 
Hien-fung,  measured  from  sea  at  8114  feet  high, 
though  later  travellers  deem  this  height  an  exagger- 
ation ;  Mount  Popoff,  at  37th  parallel ;  Coxcomb, 
north-east  of  Seoul  ( Soul ),  rises  to  4800  feet.  The 
mountains  are  mostly  of  primary  rock;  those  of 
Hwang  hai -do  are,  however,  mesozoic,  and  about 
the  centre  are  lava  and  volcanic  rocks.  The  chief 
rivers  on  the  west  coast  are  Keum,  navigable  for 
ls»ats  drawing  4J  feet  30  miles  up  :  Han.  navigable 
to  a  little  above  Seoul,  80  miles :  Tai-dong,  navi- 
gable to  Phy6ng-vang,  75  miles ;  Am-nok.  far  the 
greatest,  navigable  to  al>ove  Wi-won,  175  miles. 
Flowing  through  beautiful  well-timbered  moun- 
tains, the  Am-nok  has  many  affluents,  mid  in  the 
summer  flotxls  its  waters  rise  to  full  40  feet  even 
where  a  mile  or  more  wide.  In  the  south-east  the 
Nak-tong  is  navigable  for  lsiats  drawing  44  feet  for 
140  miles  up. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  bracing  in  the  north,  but 
colder  in  winter  and  hotter  in  summer  than  in  cor- 
responding European  latitudes.  The  heat  is  tem- 
pered bv  sea-breezes,  but  in  the  narrow  inclosed 
valleys  Itecomes  very  intense.  The  Han  is  frozen 
in  winter  so  as  to  Is?  available  at  Seoul,  where  it  is 
400  yards  broad,  for  cart  traffic  three  months  in  the 
year.  The  Tu-man  is  usually  frozen  five  months 
in  the  year.  Various  kinds  of "timW-trees  abound, 
except  in  the  west,  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  is 
sparingly  used  ;  and  in  other  parts  the  "Want  of  coal 
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ha*  caused  the  wasteful  denudation  of  many  hill- 
sides. The  fauna  is  very  considerable,  and  besides 
timers,  leopard*,  deer,  includes  pig",  tiger-cats, 
Itadgern,  foxes,  lieavere,  otters,  martens,  and  a 
great  variety  of  birds.  Among  the  products  are 
rice,  wheat,  beans,  cotton,  hemp,  maize,  millet, 
Nwsme,  perilla.  Ginseng  grown  wild  in  the  Ran- 
ge mountain!!,  and  U  also  much  cultivated  about 
Kai-aong,  the  duties  upon  it,  notwithstanding  much 
smuggling,  yielding  about  half  a  million  dollars 
annually.  The  domestic  animals  are  few.  The 
cattle  are  excellent  (the  bull  being  the  usual  Iwast 
<<f  burden),  the  ponies  very  small  but  hardy,  fowls 
good,  pigs  inferior.  Iron  on*  of  excellent  quality 
are  mined  ;  ami  there  are  copper-mines  in  several 
places.  The  output  of  silver  is  very  small ;  in 
some  years  a  good  deal  of  gold  is  exported.  The 
principal  industries  an*  the  manufacture  of  pa|ter, 
mats  woven  of  grass,  split  Immltoo  blinds,  oil  paper, 
and  silk.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign  iin|M>i  t*  in 
some  years  has  amounted  to  about  £500,000,  two- 
thirds  representing  cotton  goods  ;  the  native  exports 
reached  £136,666.  chielly  beans  ami  cowhides.  The 
foreign  vessels  entering  the  treaty  ports  nuiober 
between  500  and  600  in  an  average  year,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  150,000  tons  or  more.  Three-fourths  of 
the  trade  is  with  Japan,  and  over  a  fifth  with 
China  ;  British  goods  go  by  way  of  these  countries. 
Business  has  hitherto  liee'n  done  chiefly  by  barter, 
imports  being  exchanged  largely  for  gold  dust,  and 
Japanese  silk  piece  goods  lieiug'a  current  exchange 
for  trade  inland ;  but  in  1888  the  mint  at  Seoul  was 
approaching  completion,  and  a  beneficial  effect  on 
commerce  is  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  a 
convenient  and  sufficient  coinage.  Seoul  is  con- 
nected with  Taku  and  Port  Arthur  by  telegraph. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
eight  to  ten  millions,  of  a  mainly  Mongolian  type, 
though  some  assume  that  there  is  a  Caucasic  ele- 
ment in  (he  stock.  Hair  not  quite  black,  and  even 
blue  eyes  and  an  almost  English  style  of  face  are 
met  *nth.  The  language  is  intermediate  between 
Mongolo-Tartar  and  Japanese,  polysyllabic  and 
agglutinating.  It  has  an  alphabetic  system  of  its 
own  ;  but  Chinese  characters  have  taken  the  place 
of  Corean  in  official  writing  and  correspondence. 
A  grammar  and  dictionary  by  Ridel  were  published 
at  Yokohama  in  1879.  The  philosophy  of  Corea  is 
Confucian,  but  in  spite  of  great  restrictions  on  Bud- 
dhism there  are  numerous  Buddhist  monasteries. 
Evidence  of  other  religion  exists  in  the  miriok,  half- 
length  human  figures  carved  in  stone.  The  govern- 
ment is  an  hereditary  and  alisolute  monarchy,  and 
carried  on  through  three  ministers,  besides  whom 
are  ministers  of  six  dei>artments.  Caste  is  very 
powerful,  and  no  office  ot  even  only  local  importance 
is  held  by  others  than  a  noble.  There  is  strictly  no 
well-to-do  middle  class,  those  who  are  not  officials 
lieing  cultivators.  In  some  districts  the  lower 
classes  live  in  a  very  squalid  condition,  and  mud- 
hovels  thatched  with  straw  are  the  usual  houses 
everywhere ;  but  lieggars  are  rare,  and  alisolute 
distress  is  seldom  met  with.  Corea  is  divided  into 
eight  province*  or  Do;  three  on  the  east  and  five  on 
the  west  coast.  Seoul,  the  capital,  has  a  pop.  of 
about  240,000.  Phyong-yang,  36  miles  from  the  sea, 
on  the  Tai-dong,  has  a  pop.  of  over  20,000.  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  silk  industry,  and  20  miles  off,  at 
Keum-san,  are  gold-washings.  Kai-song  is  import- 
ant as  the  capital  of  the  old  dynasty,  and  for  its 
cultivation  of  ginseng. 

The  earliest  records  of  Corea  carry  us  back  to 
1122  B.C.,  when  Ki  tze  with  5000  Chinese  colonists 
brought  to  Corea  Chinese  arts  and  politics.  Down 
to  modem  times  Corea  has  remained  perfectly 
secluded.  Almost  the  first  knowledge  of  Corea 
obtained  by  Europe  was  through  the  shipwreck  of 
some  Dutchmen  on  the  coast  in  1653.    The  mis- 


sionary De  Ccspedes  had,  however,  entered  Corea 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  from  1777  other 
I  missionaries  followed.  In  1835  M.  Maubant  gained 
a  footing  in  Corea,  but  in  1866,  after  thousands  of 
converts  had  been  put  to  death,  the  only  three 
Catholic  missionaries  left  had  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
To  avenge  the  death  of  the  Catholics  the  French 
sent  an  expedition,  which  was,  however,  repulsed. 
Corea  was  tributary  to  China,  though  practi- 

•  cally  independent.    But  Japan  steadily  increased 

•  its  influence  in  the  country,  especially  after  1870, 
and  in  1894  made  internal  dissensions  in  the  Corean 
state  a  reason  for  proposing  to  China  a  joint  inter- 
vention. China  declining  (as  Japan  had  luqied)  to 
interfere  with  its  vassal  state,  the  Japanese  there- 
upon invaded  and  occupied  Corea,  defeated  the 
Chinese  at  1'hong-Yang  and  in  a  naval  battle  on 
the  Vain,  and,  invading  China,  forced  the  Chinese 
to  submit  to  a  humiliating  peace  (1895).  Russian 
influence  is  now  dominant.    See  China. 

See  Dallet,   HitUiire  de  rEitliu-  dr  Cortr  (1874); 

i  Oppert,  A  Forbidden  Land  (Irtfioi ;  J.  Ross,  HitUtrg  of 
Corea  ( 1880) ;  two  works  by  (Jrirtin  (  New  York,  1882  and 
1885);  and  other  works  on  Corea  by  I»well  (18Ho), 

j  Carles  ( 1888 ),  Qilmore  ( 1893 ),  Captain  Cavendish  ( 1894  K 
A.  H.  Savage  Landor  (1895).  and  Mrs  Bishop  (1898), 
besides  Cureon's  PnMrmt  of  thr  far  fn*l  ( 1895  (.  There 
are  Corean  Dictionaries  by  Underwood  (Shanghai,  1890) 
and  Scott  (Shanghai,  1891 ).    And  see  Japan. 

Core'gonns*  a  genus  of  fishes  in  the  salmon 
family,  including  numerous  species  found  in  fresh 
water  and  sometimes  in  the  sea,  especially  near  the 
const.  The  laxly  is  compressed,  the  scales  are  of 
medium  size,  and  the  teeth  are  small  or  degenerate. 
They  inhabit  Arctic  and  north  temperate  regions, 
ranging  from  North  America  to  Siberia.  They 
are  good  for  eating.  C.  Oxurhunchu*  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  south-east  of  the  North  Sea,  C.  laixtret us  in 
the  Baltic,  C.  /era  in  Swiss  lakes,  C.  clujteouies  in 
British  takes  ( the  4  powan '  of  I.<och  Lomond,  or 
Gwynind,  q.  v. ),  C.  pot lan  (the  'pollan')  in  Ire- 
land, C.  luridus,  &c.  (the  'herring-salmon'),  and 
C.  mpidits  or  albua  (the  much-esteemed  'white 
fish')  from  North  American  lakes,  are  common 
representatives  of  the  genus. 

Corelli,  Arcanoelo  (1653-1713),  composer, 
was  liorn  at  Fusignano  in  the  Bolognese,  ana  died 
at  Rome.    His  pieces,  especially  for  the  violin, 
mark  an  e|>oeh  in  chamber  music,  and  influenced 
I  later  composers,  as  Bach. 

Corelli,  MARIE,  novelist,  a  step-daughter  of 
Charles  Mackay  (q.  v.),  was  horn  in  1864.  and  has 
written  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds  (1KN6),  Ven- 
detta (1886),  Thelma  (1887).  My  Wonderful  Wife 
(1889),  Wormwood  (1891).  The  Soul  of  Ultth 
i  (1892),  Barabbas  (1893),  The  Sorrows  of  Satan 
(I8ai),  The  Mighty  Atom  (1896),  The  Murder  of 
Delicia  { 1896),  Ziska  (1897),  Arc— works  that  have 
enjoyed  a  most  astonishing  vogue. 

Corenlyiu  a  river  of  South  America,  flowing 
northward  to  the  Atlantic  between  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana  (q.v.),  navigable  for  150  miles. 

Corfe  Castle,  a  village-borough  of  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  '  Isle '  of  Purheck,  4  miles  SE.  of 
Wareham.  Its  famous  castle,  dating  from  early 
Norman  times,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
murder  of  King  Edward  the  Martyr,  by  bis  step- 
mother Elfrida  (979);  and  more  than  twenty 
knights,  'most  noble  and  valorous  in  arms,'  were 
done  to  death  within  its  walls  by  King  John.  In 
1643  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Lady  Bankes  for 
six  weeks  against  600  Roundheads.  Taken  through 
treachery  two  years  later,  it  was  dismantled  ;  ami 
its  l*?autiful  ruins,  with  their  'hanging  towers,' 
cover  nearly  3&  acres.  Pop.  of  parish,  1777.  See 
histories  of'  Corfe  Castle  by  G.  Bankes  (1853)  and 
I  T.  Bond  (1884). 
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Corfu,  the  most  northerly  and  largest  of  the 
Ionian  Nl.in.l-,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Albania  by  a 
channel  from  2  to  12  mile*  broad,  is  40  miles*  long 
from  north -west  to  south-east  by  3}  to  20  mile* 
broad ;  area,  270  ho.  m.  ;  pop.,  mostly  Greeks, 
114,5:15.  The  islam)  is  traversed  by  mountains, 
l«are  and  rocky  in  their  upper  slopes,  culminating 
in  Pantocrator,  2997  feet  high,  at  the  north  east 
end.  The  surface  is  largely  covered  with  luxuriant 
groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and  ilex.  The  winters  are 
rainy,  the  summers  hot  and  dry.  The  principal 
product*  arc  olives  and  wine,  oranges,  citrons,  tigs, 
carob,  silk,  and  honey.  Maize  is  the  chief  cereal, 
but  yields  only  al>out  a  quarter  of  the  consumption. 
Goat*  are  numerous,  but  there  are  no  cattle  and  so 
no  butter,  the  substitute  for  which  is  olive-oil,  the 
principal  export  of  Corfu.  Wine  is  also  exported 
to  Austria- Hungary  and  Italy.  There  is  no  proper 
agriculture.  Fishing,  too,  is"  left  to  the  Albanians 
ami  Italians.  The  minerals  are  sulphur,  salt,  coal, 
and  marble.  The  principal  town,  Corfu,  having 
19,025  inhabitants,  is  finely  situated  on  the  east 
coast,  and  has  a  good  harlstur  in  direct  steam  com- 
munication with  Alexandria,  Athens,  Trieste,  Italv, 
nnd  England.  Corfu  is  the  seat  of  a  Creek  arch- 
bishop and  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a  royal 
palace,  an  Ionian  academy,  founded  by  Lord  Guild- 
ford in  1823,  with  a  library  of  35,000  volumes,  a 
gymnasium,  theatre,  &c.  The  town  underwent 
great  improvement*  during  the  British  protectorate, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  island  is  Corcyra,  but  from  its 
shape  it  was  also  called  Drepane|  or  'sickle.'  It 
has  been  incorrectly  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Sehcria.  About  734  B.C.  the  Corinthians  planted  a 
colony  here,  which,  by  its  commerce,  growing  rich 
and  powerful,  fought  with  the  mother-country  (605 
II. C.)  the  first  sea-battle  on  record.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  Corfu  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion 
(229  B.C.).  For  the  more  modem  history,  see 
Ionian  Islands. 

I  Coii,  a  town  of  South  Italy,  30  miles  SE.  of 
Rome,  with  a  population  of  5500.  It  preserves 
the  name  and  occupies  the  site  of  Cora,  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Latium.  The  ancient  remains  still 
existing  include  those  of  the  old  walls,  temple*  of 
Hercules  and  of  the  Dioscuri,  ami  a  fine  bridge. 

Coriander  (Cortandntm  mtivum),  an  annual 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Cmbellifenp,  with 
branching  stem,  1  to  2  feet  high,  the  lower  leaves 
bipinnate,  the  upper  leaves  more  compound,  and 
globose  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  of  the  East,  and  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  fruit;  and  has  thus 
become  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  England, 
although  its  fruit  (coriander  seed)  is  much  less  used 
in  Britain  than  in  Germany  and  some  other  Euro- 
]>ean  countries.  The  whole  plant,  when  fresh,  has 
a  very  offensive  smell ;  but  the  ripe  and  perfectly 
dry  fruit  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell  and  a 
sweetish  aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as 
a  carminative,  and  as  a  corrective  of  certain  purga- 
tives ;  also  in  domestic  economy  as  an  aromatic, 
being  very  often  mixed  with  bread  in  the  north  of 
Europe ;  spirituous  liquors  are  flavoured  with  it ; 
and  confectioners  cover  it  with  sugar  to  make  a 
well-known  kind  of  comfit  In  the  south  of  Eng. 
land  it  is  common  to  sow  coriander  and  caraway 
together,  the  coriander  yielding  a  crop  in  the  first 
year,  and  the  caraway  in  years  following.  Cori- 
ander delights  in  a  rich  soil,  and  is  much  cultivated 
and  used  in  India. 

CortKliano,  *  town  in  the  Italian  province  of 
Cosenza,  on  the  slopes  of  a  castle-crowned  hill, 
4  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Pop.  12,271, 
mostly  employed  in  cultivating  the  vine  and  corn. 


Coringa,  a  seaport  in  Godavari  district,  Madras, 
stands  at  the  northern  mouth  of  the  Godavari 
River,  8  miles  S.  of  Cocanada.  It  has  declined 
much  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  its  harbour  by 
a  bar,  and  to  its  having  been  twice  overwhelmed 
by  a  tidal  wave-in  1787  and  1832.    Pop.  4397. 

Corlnna  (surnamed  Muin,  'the  fly'),  a  Greek 
lyric  poetess,  a  native  of  Tanagra,  in  Bojotia,  who 
nourished  alsnit  500  B.C.  She  is  said  to  have 
instructed  Pindar,  and  to  have  vanquished  him 
in  a  poetic  contest.  Only  a  few  fragment*  of 
her  work  remain,  collected  l>v  Hergk  in  bis  Lyriri 
Poeta  Grmei  (Leip.  1843).— Madame  de  StaeTs 
Corinne  an  Italian  improvisatricc.  For  her,  see 
Vernon  Lee's  St  ml  ten  of  Italy  in  the  18th  Century. 

Corinth*  n  city  of  Greece,  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity, situated  oii  the  rocky  isthmus  of  Corinth 
( 3|  miles  wide,  and  202  feet  high ),  which  connect* 
the  Peloponnesus  with  the  mainland.  The  city 
lay  under  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain 
(1880  feet  high,  and  forming  one  of  the  strongest- 
natural  fortifications  in  the  world)  on  which  stood 
its  citadel  ( Acrocorinthus ),  and  had  three  harboure, 
LecliRMim,  to  the  west,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth ; 
Cenchreu'  and  Schcenus,  to  the  east,  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf.  Its  position,  midway  lietween  the  /Egean 
and  Adriatic  Seas,  was  exceptionally  advantageous 
for  trade.  It  was  as  easy  to  transjtort  goods  across 
the  narrow  isthmus— called  by  Pindar  'the  bridge 
of  the  untiring  sea  '—as  it  was  difficult  to  round 
the  Peloponnesus.  In  its  western  harbour  lay  the 
ships  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain  ;  and  to  Cenchrea? 
came  Egyptian  papyrus,  Libyan  ivory,  Syrian  per- 
fumes, Pmenician  dates,  Eubo-an  fruits,  and 
Phrygian  slaves.  The  exports  of  Corinthian 
manufacture  were  chiefly  productions  of  art,  such 
as  statues,  pictures,  vases,  pillars,  and  vessels  of 
metal  and  earthenware.  Syracuse,  Molycria, 
Sollinm  in  Acarnania.  Ambracia,  Anactorium, 
Leucas,  Corcvra,  Epidamnus,  Apollonin,  and 
Potidna  were  among  the  colonies  of  Corinth. 
At  it*  most  flourishing  period  it  is  said  to  have 
had  a  population  of  300,000,  with  more  than  half 
a  million  slaves  employed  in  the  fleet  and  in  the 
colonies  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  at  Corinth 

■  that  the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  the  first 
naval  battle  of  the  Greeks  was  fought  between  the 
fleets  of  Corinth  and  its  colony  Corcyra  ( see  CoRFr). 

According  to  legend,  the  city  of  Corinth  ( anciently 
called  Ephyre)  was  founded  about  1350  B.C.  by  the 
yEolian  Sisyphus,  whose  descendants  ruled  the 
country  round  till  conquered  bv  the  Dorians  under 
the  Heraclid  Aletes  in  1074.  Monarchy  was  aU>l- 
ished  in  748,  and  an  oligarchy  of  200  families  lasted 
till  657,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  Cyiwelus.  He 
and  his  son  Periander  (629-585)  greatly  extended 
the  city's  industry  and  trade.  In  582  the  old  Dorian 
constitution  was  restored.  Corinth,  which  had 
formerly  lieen  the  ally  of  Athens,  after  the  Persian 
wars  became  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  and 
commerce  of  the  Athenians,  and  joined  the  league 
of  the  Dorian  state*.  It  waged  an  unsuccessful 
war  on  Athens  in  458,  and  incited  the  Pelopon- 
uesians  to  begin  (431)  the  Peloponnesian  war  (see 
Greece).  In  395,  at  the  instigation  of  Persia,  it 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tlielies,  Athens,  and 
Argos  against  Sparta,  and  the  'Corinthian  War' 
began,  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas 
(387),  dividing  the  supremacy  of  Greece  between 
Persia  and  Sparta.  Timophancs  made  himself 
master  of  Corinth  in  366,  but  was  overthrown  and 
murdered  by  his  patriotic  brother  Timoleon.  The 
assemblies  of  the  Greeks  that  appointed  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Mncedon  the  leaders  against  Persia, 
were  held  at  Corinth  in  338  and  336.  Under  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  it  was  occupied  by  a  strong 

!  garrison.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  it 
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joined  the  Acha*un  league  ( 243 ),  of  which  it  formed 
part  down  to  146  B.C.,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
ny  tiic  Roman.*  under  Mummius.  Exactly  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  Corinth  was  rebuilt  by  Julius 
Ciesar,  new-named  Colonia  Julut  Corinthus,  and 
peopled  with  veterans  and  the  descendants  of 
freedmen  ;  and  under  Augustus  and  his  successors 
it  quickly  hecame  once  more  '  the  citadel  ami  star 
of  Greece.'  It  reached  almost  its  old  importance 
as  a  trading  and  manufacturing  town,  and  centred 
in  itself  the  traffic  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Athens  and  Delos.  About  sixty  or  seventy  years 
before  its  completion  by  Hadrian,  it  was  visited 
by  St  Paul,  who,  during  a  sojourn  of  a  year  aud  a 
half,  planted  a  Christian  church  in  Corinth,  to 
which  he  addressed  two  of  his  epistles.  The  city 
was  (from  27  A.D.)  the  seat  of  the  pro-consul  of  the 
ltoman  province  of  Achaia,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Isthmian  (lames  brought  to  it  multitudes  of 
Creeks  from  all  parts  of  tho  Roman  empire. 

The  Corinthians  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  deities  of  love  and  of  the  sea.  Aphrodite's 
temple  was  the  oldest  and  the  holiest  in  Greece. 
In  her  rites  at  Corinth,  Phoenician  iniluence  is 
distinctly  traceable.  According  to  Strabo,  in  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  city  more  than 
1000  hkroiiuuloi  were  kept  there — '  a  source  of 
much  danger  to  strangers  as  of  lustre  and  credit 
to  the  service  of  the  goddess.'  It  was  at 
Corinth,  where  unbridled  licentiousness  received 
such  religious  consecration,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  wrote  his  description  of  heathen  corruption 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nowhere  in  the 
Hellenic  world  was  licentiousness  so  prevalent. 
*  The  vices  of  the  Greeks  were  notorious  in  the 
ltoman  empire,  the  Corinthian  vices  even  in  Greece.' 
With  all  the  artistic  skill  and  culture  of  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  lavish  expense  at  which  they 
adorned  their  wealthy  city,  they  showed  but  little 
creative  power  in  art,  and  'among  the  illustrious 
writers  of  Greece,  not  a  single  Corinthian  appears.' 
Yet  Corinth  produced  the  painters  Ardices,  Cleo- 
phantus,  and  Cleanthes ;  the  statesmen  Periander, 
Phidon,  Philolaus,  and  Timoleon ;  Arion,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  dithyramb ;  and  was  the  al>ode  in  his 
later  life  of  the  cynic  philosopher,  Diogenes. 

Corinth  was  spoiled  by  Gothic  hordes  at  the  end 
of  the  3d  century,  by  Alaric  in  396,  and  by  the 
Slavs  in  the  8th  century.  In  1205  it  was  taken  by 
the  Franks,  and  from  them  it  fell  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  eastern  emperors,  from  whom  in 
1459  it  was  wrested  by  the  Turks.  It  was  held  by 
the  Venetians  from  1699  to  1715,  when  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  sank  to  a 
miserable  village.  After  being  delivered  from 
Turkish  domination  in  1822,  Corinth  slowly  in- 
creased from  1830  till  the  21st  February  1858,  when 
it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
town  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  convenient 
position,  3  miles  to  the  north-east,  lis  population 
is  now  3000.  A  mile  and  a  half  east-north-east 
of  New  Corinth,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  (anciently 
Gulf  of  Corinth),  is  the  western  mouth  of  the  canal 
through  the  isthmus.  Two  new  towns  have  been 
•am  out  at  its  east  and  west  mouths,  the  eastern 
named  Isthmia,  the  western  Posidonia.  Sec  Can  AL, 
Vol.  II.  p. 


Corinth*  capital  of  Alcorn  county,  Mississippi, 
on  two  railways,  93  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Memphis. 
Here  Gcnernl  Rosecrans  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Confederates,  October  3  4,  1862.  Pop. 
(1880  )  2275  ;  (1890)  2111. 

Corinthians,  First  and  Second  Epistles 
TO  THE,  two  writings  forming  part  of  the  New 
Testament  Canon,  addressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  the  Christian  church  which'  he  had  founded  at 
Corinth  (q.v.)  during  his  sojourn  there,  in  part  of 


52,  the  whole  of  53,  and  part  of  54  a.d.  Paul  had 
been  succeeded  at  Corinth  by  Apollos,  and  Apollos 
by  certain  Judaising  teachers,  and  the  church  had 
become  divided  into  four  parties  (1  Cor.  L  12). 
The  First  Epistle— which  contains  a  reference  to 
another  epistle  which  preceded  it,  but  has  not  been 

S reserved  (1  Cor.  v.  9.  10)— was  written  from 
Iphesus  in  the  spring  of  57  or  58,  and  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  reports  which  Paul  had  received  from 
'those  of  the  household  of  Chloe'(l  Cor.  i.  11) 
about  these  divisions.  It  was  intended  also  to 
correct  various  abuses,  anil  answer  certain  ques- 
tions which  the  Corinthian  Church  had  asked  him 
by  letter  ( 1  Cor.  vii.  1  ;  viii.  1  ;  xii.  1 ;  &c). 

The  reports  brought  by  Titus  of  the  condition 
and  disposition  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  of 
the  impression  made  on  it  by  the  previous  epistle, 
induced  Paul  to  write  the  Strand.  In  this  he  ap- 
pears to  many  scholars  to  refer  to  a  second  visit  he 
had  paid  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  14;  xiii.  1  )some  time 
between  the  first  visit  and  our  First  Epistle — though 
by  others  this  supposed  second  visit  is  much  dis- 
puted— urges  a  collection  for  the  mother-church  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix. );  endeavours  to 
remove  certain  scandals  that  still  existed,  and  to 
re-establish  bis  apostolic  authority,  which  had 
been  contested  by  the  schismatic  "teachers ;  and 
expresses  his  intention  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Corinth.  The  epistle  was  written  from  Macedonia 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (57  or  58  A.D.). 
The  two  epistles  are  unquestionably  genuine,  and 
show  in  the  clearest  light  the  personal  character  of 
the  writer  and  the  inner  life  of  the  primitive 
Gentile  Churclu  '  We  are  here,'  says  Stanley, 
'and  (as  far  as  the  epistles  are  concerned)  here 
only,  allowed  to  witness  the  earliest  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  the  culture  and  vices  of  the 
ancient  classical  world.  ...  It  is  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  peculiar  sphere 
—in  the  midst  of  questions  evoked  by  his  own 
peculiar  mission — watching  over  churches  of  his 
own  creation.' 

The  best  of  the  special  commentaries  on  both 
epistles  are  those  of  Meyer  (6th  ed.  1881 ),  Holsten, 
Das  Evunyelium  des  Paid  us  (vol.  i.  1880);  Godet 
( English  trans,  in  Clark's  Series,  2  vols. ) ;  Stanley 
[5th  e<L  1882);  and  lieet  (3d  ed.  1885);  on  the 
First  Epistle,  those  of  Heinrici  (1880)  and  Lias 
( 1886) ;  on  the  Second,  of  Kl«pper  (1874). 
Corinto.  See  Nicaragua. 
Coriola'nus,  Caius  or  CnjEls  Makcius,  a 
Roman  patrician,  surnaiucd  Curiolanus  from  his 
heroism  at  the  capture  of  the  Volscian  town  of 
Corioli  ( 403  B.C. ).  Of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  plebeians,  who  refused 
to  elect  lum  when  a  candidate  for  the  consulship. 
After  this,  during  a  time  of  famine,  he  argued  in 
the  senate  against  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
corn  which  had  arrived  from  Sicily,  unless  the 
plebeians  should  give  up  their  tribunes,  but  lately 
instituted.  For  this  he  was  impeached,  and 
banished.  He  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
whom  he  aided  in  their  war  with  the  Romans.  His 
victories  at  the  head  of  his  Volscian  troops  alarmed 
the  Romans,  who,  on  his  approach  to  their  city, 
sent  a  variety  of  deputations  to  plead  with  him. 
He  was  deaf  to  every  entreaty.  At  last,  the 
noblest  matrons  of  Rome,  headed  by  his  old  mother 
Veturia,  and  his  wife  Volumnia,  leading  her  two 
children,  came  to  his  tent.  ( Shakesj>eare  follows 
Plutarch  in  calling  the  mother  Volumnia.  while 
the  wife  is  Virgilia.)  Their  tears  cooled  his 
fierce  desire  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  dis- 
honoured him,  and  he  led  back  the  Vnlsci  to  their 
own  territories.  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus  is  a 
stately  and  impressive  drama,  its  hero  a  magnifi- 
cent creative  realisation  of  the  haughty  but  noble 
aristocrat  of  Plutarch's  story. 
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Cork  (Span,  eorcho,  from  Lat.  cortex)  is  the 
extraordinarily  developed  corky  layer  (see  below, 
and  article  Hark)  of  the  bark  of  the  Cork-tree  or 
Cork -oak  [Querem  suixr)  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Spain  and  Portugal  chiefly  supply  the  world  with 
cork.  The  cork-tree  is  not  of  great  size,  generally 
20  to  (50  feet  high,  the  trunk  often  3  feet  in  diameter, 
much  branched,  with  ovate-oblong  evergreen  leaves, 
entire  or  serrate.  The  acorns  are  edible,  and  re- 
semble chestnuts  in  taste.  The  tree  is  usually 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  liefore  it  yields  a 
gathering  of  cork,  and  attains  an  age  of  150  years. 
The  first  produced  {  Virgin  Cork )  is  of  little  value, 
but  is  removed  in  order  that  the  next  production  may 
lie  better,  for  every  successive  formation  is  superior 
to  that  which  preceded  it.  ami  it  is  not  till  the  third 
gathering  that  cork  of  the  highest  quality  is  ob- 
tained. About  every  eight  or  ten  years  a  crop  is 
taken;  but  the  improvement  is  ls»iug  introduced  of 
leaving  the  loosened  cork-layer  for  Mime  months  as 
a  protective  jacket  upon  the  tree.  The  cork-cam- 
bium is  thus  protected  from  the  sun  and  the  attacks 
of  insects,  ami  the  new  growth  is  thus  both  more 
rapid  and  of  finer  quality.  In  stripping  oil'  the 
cork,  longitudinal  and  transverse  incisions  are  made 
to  the  proper  depth,  and  each  piece  is  then  cut 
away  from  the  tree  by  a  curved  knife  with  two 
handles,  like  that  of  a  cooper.  The  pieces  are 
soaked  in  water,  pressed  flat,  dried,  and  super- 
ficially charred,  to  remove  decayed  parts  and  con- 
ceal blemishes,  liefore  they  are  packed  in  bales  for 
the  market.  Besides  the  use  of  cork  for  stopping 
Isittles,  casks,  &c.,  it  is  much  used,  on  account  <it 
its  lightness,  for  floats  of  net*,  lifelielts,  &c. ;  and 
on  account  of  its  impermeability  to  water,  and 
its  lieing  a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  inner  soles  of 
shoes  are  made  of  it.  All  these  uses  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  ;  but  the  general  employment  of 
corks  for  glass* bottles  appears  to  date  only  from 

the  15th  century. 
The  Spanish  Black 
used  by  painters  is 
made  liy  burning 
cork-iiarings  in  closed 
vessels.  Cork -waste 
is  also  utilised  for 
many   objects,  and 


Formation  of  Cork  In  a 
of  Black  Currant,  one  year 
old  I  m»«  :C,0  diameter*  i : 


largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  lino- 
leum. 

The  cork  tree  is 
occasionally  planted 
in  England ;  it  has 
lieen  found  to  do  well 
in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States, 

The  wood  of  some 
trees  possesses  the 
cellular  sponginess, 
lightness,  and  elasti- 
city of  cork  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  lie  some- 
times sulistituted  for 
it  in  many  of  its  uses, 
as  that  of  the  Annua 
palvrtrii  (Corkwood 
or  Alligator  Apple)  in  the  West  Indies,  &c. 

As  already  mentioned  under  Bark  (q.v.),  cork  is 
by  no  means  lsitanically  the  exceptional  product  it 
seems  from  the  practical  or  popular  point  of  view. 
The  epidermis  lieing  usually  only  a  single  layer  of 
definitely  formed  cells,  it  is  insufficient  either  for 
covering  or  protection  in  almost  all  conditions  of 
continuous  growth  and  exposure  to  climate  (the 
mistletoe  lieing  rather  a  less  developed  type  than  a 
true  exception  among  woody  plants,  since  its  deeper 
ordinary  epidermic  cells  never  lose  the  |iower  of 
multiplication ).    In  sections  of  the  young  shoots  of 


r,  i-pi.lirinis;  h,  hashed  Is;  pr,  cor- 
tical parenchyma;  k,  the  i 
ceiu  forsHjd^iroM  «,  cork- 


dicotyledonous  trees  or  shrubs  this  provision  for 
replacing  the  epidermis  can  be  beautifully  traced  ; 
a  layer  of  cells  iust  outside  the  cellular  envelope, 
the  so-called  cork-cambium,  is  seen  to  have  already 
formed  an  appreciable  thickness  of  cork-cells,  easily 
recognised  by  their  prismatic  shape,  tolerably- 
regular  vertical  series,  and  thin  walls.  As  the 
stem  grows  older  the  epidermis  wears  off  and  the 
cork-layer  thickens,  while  the  access  of  air  to  the 
living  cellular  envelope  lielow  is  permitted  by  the 
«K?eurreiice  of  spaces  empty  or  filled  only  with 
looser  tissue,  the  Lentieels  ("q.v.),  which,  of  course, 
become  represented  by  the  deep  air-channels  so 
obvious  in  the  inferior  quality  of  cork. 

COBK-CVTTINO.— The  liark",  after  lieing  cut  into 
square  pieces  or  sheets,  is  pressed  to  remove  its 
natural  curvature  and  flatten  it.  If  it  is  found  that 
simple  pressure  has  not  flattened  it  sufficiently,  it 
is  heated  on  the  convex  side,  and  the  contraction 

thus  |  I  i  straightens  it.    It  is  then  cut  into 

slips,  and  these  Blips  into  squares,  according  to  the 
required  size  of  the  corks.  These  are  rounded  by 
the  cork-eutter  by  means  of  a  bread  sharp  knife ; 
the  cork  is  rested  against  a  block  of  wood,  and  the 
knife  pushed  forward,  its  edge  at  the  same  time 
lieing  made  to  describe  a  circular  curve.  The  knife 
requires  continual  sharpening  ,  the  workman  has  a 
board  before  him  on  which  the  knife  is  rublied  on 
each  side  after  every  cut.  But  cork-cutting  is  now 
largely  done  by  machinery  ;  in  the  United  States 
the  process  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 
Corking-mnchines  are  ingeniously  contrived  to 
force  the  cork  into  the  neck  of  the  lsittle,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  wire  it  down.  For  rock  cork;  see 
Asbestos. 

Cork,  a  maritime  county  in  Munster,  the  south- 
most  and  largest  of  the  Irish  counties.  Greatest 
length  from  east  to  west,  110  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  70 ;  average,  34.  Area,  2890  sq.  miles. 
Cork  is  hilly,  with  great  variety  of  surface.  The 
west  part  is  rocky,  mountainous,  wild  and  boggy  ; 
the  east  and  south,  rich,  fertile,  and  picturesque. 
The  ranges  ran  east  and  west,  except  the  Boghra 
Mountains,  between  the  Lee  ana  Blackwater. 
The  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  from  its  indenta- 
tions, 250  miles  long ;  the  bays,  which  run  3  to  25 
miles  inland,  admitting  large  vessels.  The  chief 
bays  are  Bantry,  Dunmanus,  Baltimore,  Glandore, 
Clonakilty,  Kinsale,  Cork  Harbour,  and  Youghal. 
There  are  many  isles  off  the  coast,  including 
Cape  Clear  Island,  which  lies  in  51°  25'  N.  lat., 
and  9s  30"  W.  long.,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  rock  4  miles  to  the  SSW.,  is  the  south  most 
point  in  Ireland.  In  the  west,  Cork  is  divided 
iron  Kerry  by  a  range  of  Silurian  clay-slate 
running  north-east  and  north,  the  chief  points 
lieing  1200  to  2240  feet  high.  This  range  sends 
offshoots  to  the  east,  which  divide  the  county 
into  the  parallel  basins  of  the  three  chief  rivers  of 
Cork,  the  Blackwater,  Lee,  and  Bandon  :  the  lower 
parts  of  these  basins  are  well  cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive. The  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone  forms 
the  largest  lowland  tracts  and  valleys  of  the  county. 
Part  ofthe  Munster  coalfield  occupies*  400  sq.  m.  in 
the  north-west.  Cork  has  many  small  lakes  in  the 
west.  One  of  these  lies  at  the  source  of  the  Lee, 
amid  wild,  picturesque  scenery,  with  the  ruins  of 
a  chapel  on  an  islet  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The 
chief  mineral  productions  are  «ial  and  iron,  copper, 
barytes,  limestone,  fine  dark-gray  and  also  red 
marble  rich  in  fossil  shells,  fullers'  earth,  brick- 
clay,  marl.  There  is  a  thermal  magnesian  spring 
at  Mallow.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  genial.  The 
soils  are  calcareous,  loamy,  and  moory.  The  dairies 
are  extensive,  and  Cork  butter  stands  in  high 
estimation.  The  cattle  are  small  in  size,  but  yield 
large  quantities  of  milk.  Of  the  total  area,  about 
30  per  cent,  is  under  crops.  The  chief  m« 
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are  leather,  tweed,  whisky,  porter ;  and  the  chief 
exports  provisions.  Pop.  (1841)  854,118;  ( 1851 ) 
653,180;  (1871)  517,076;  (1891)  436,641,  of  whom 
90-8  per  cent,  are  Catholics.  Formerly  Cork 
countv  "ent  two  members  to  parliament,  besides 
two  tor  the  city,  and  four  for  minor  boroughs. 
Since  1885  the  county  returns  seven  meml>ers,  the 
city  two ;  and  Band on,  Mallow,  Kinsale,  mid 
Youghal  have  been  al>sorl>ed  in  the  county.  The 
antiquities  of  Cork  are  stone  circles  and  altars,  two 
round  towers,  circular  earthworks  or  ruths ;  ruins 
of  abbeys  and  churches,  chielly  huilt  by  defendants 
of  the  English  invaders  under  Henry  II. ;  and 
many  ancient  castles  or  square  towers. 

Cork,  a  city  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Ireland,  capital  of  County  Cork,  and  a  county  in 
itself,  on  the  Lee,  11  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
166  SW.  of  Duhlin  bv  rail.  Standing  in  the  centre 
of  a  picturesque  valley,  it  is  huilt  in  part  on  an 
island,  or  group  of  islands,  formerly  a  swamp, 
which  the  won!  Cork,  Corrorh,  or  Corcaig  implies ; 
in  part,  on  the  north  and  south  slopes  of  the 
river-banks.  The  houses  arc  generally  of  old  red 
sandstone.  Nine  bridges  cross  the  river  to  the 
central  islands.  There  is  a  spacious  public  park 
of  about  400  acres,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  as 
a  racecourse,  and  a  walk  known  as  the  Mar- 
dyke,  above  a  mile  long,  lined  by  noble  elms,  on 
the  west  of  the  city.  There  is  also  a  beautiful 
puhlic  cemetery.  Cork  has  a  pleasant  picturesque- 
ness  from  ite  uneven  ground,  irregular  streets, 
intersecting  river,  and  overhanging  heights.  The 
chief  buildings  are  St  Anne  Shandon's  Church, 
with  a  tower  170  feet  high  ;  the  Protestant  Cathe- 
dral, Early  English  in  style,  erected  since  1865 
at  a  cost  of  £100,000  ;  several  Catholic  churches  ;  4 
monasteries  ;  2  nunneries  ;  the  bishop's  palace  ;  the 
Queen's  College,  a  line  Tudor-Gothic  quadrangular 
building,  opened  in  1849 ;  the  Schools  of  Science 
and  Art,  erected  mainly  through  the  munificence  of 
a  citizen,  Mr  W.  H.  Crawford.  The  lianks  of  the 
Lee  above  and  below  Cork  are  richly  planted,  and 
studded  with  villas.  The  Lee  in  both  branches 
is  navigable  to  about  a  mile  al*ove  the  city,  and  a 
large  sum  has  been  expended  on  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  by  the  harbour  commissioners. 
The  extent  of  the  quays  is  now  above  4  miles,  and 
ships  of  2000  tons  reach  them.  Cork  harbour, 
noted  for  its  size  and  safety,  is  a  basin  of  10 
sq.  tn.,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  I.ee.  It  could 
contain  the  whole  British  navy,  and  has  been 
the  main  source  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
city.  It  is  the  port  of  call  for  the  transatlantic 
steamers  plying  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
the  vessels  of  seven  different  lines  touching  each 
week  to  emltark  or  discharge  mails  and  passengers. 
The  estuary  contains  several  large  isles,  rising 
abruptly  and  high  alsive  the  water,  with  narrow 
channels  between  them.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
channel  two  miles  by  one,  defended  by  batteries. 
Carlisle  Fort  on  the  east  side,  and  Camden  Fort 
on  the  west,  while  Spike  Island,  now  called  Fort 
Westmoreland,  commands  the  entrance.  In  these 
forts  some  of  the  heaviest  ordnance  in  the  king- 
dom may  he  found,  Camden  in  addition  |>ossessing 
a  torpedo  and  suhmarine  liattery  of  immense 
destructive  |s>wer.  Spike  Island  has  ceased  to  be 
a  convict  establishment,  and  is  used  now  as  a 
military  depot.  Adjoining  the  island  of  Hanlliow- 
line,  on  which  are  erected  extensive  government 
stores,  is  a  large  government  dock,  where  vessels  of 
the  British  lleet  may  lie  repaired.  On  the  shores 
of  the  estuary  are*  the  towns  of  Passage  and 
Queenstown,  formerly  Cove  of  Cork.  Cork  har- 
bour is  much  frequented  by  wind-bound  ships  and 
ships  waiting  orders.  In  the  years  1894-98  inclu- 
sive, an  average  of  2402  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  563,319,  entered  the  port  annually,  and  an 
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average  of  2382  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
619,413,  cleared.  The  chief  manufacturesare  leather, 
iron,  gloves,  ginghams,  friezes,  Hour,  malt  liquors, 
and  whisky.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  provisions, 
butter,  live  stock,  leather,  and  tweeds,  valued  at 
several  millions  sterling  yearly.  Pop.  (1871) 
78,642;  (1891)  75,070;  parliamentary  borough, 
96,891,  of  whom  live  sixths  are  Koman  Catholics. 
Cork  returns  two  memliers  to  parliament.— Cork 
grew  up  around  an  abliey  founded  in  600  bv 
St  Finbar.  The  Danes  in  the  9th  century  buift 
the  city  walls.  Dermod  Maccarthy,  king  of  Cork 
or  Desmond,  surrendered  it  to  Henry  II.  in  1172. 
Cromwell  liesieged  and  took  it  in  1649,  and  Marl- 
borough in  1690.  James  II.  landed  at  Cork  in 
1688.  In  Cork,  William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  became  a  Quaker.  There  is  a  statue 
of  Father  Mathew  (q.v.),  who  laboured  here  many 
vears.  See  Miss  Cusack's  History  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Cork  ( Dublin,  1875).  For  the  Earls  of 
Cork,  see  Boyle. 

Corkwitlg  {Crenilabrut  melopt),  a  species  of 
Wrasse  (q.v. ). 

Corlco'ne*  a  town  of  Sicily,  21  milea  S.  of 
Palermo.    Pop.  ( 1881 )  15,441  ;  ( 1891 )  16,072. 

Conn  (Or.  kormox,  'a  stump')— sometimes 
called  a  solid  bulb— the  short  and  bulb-like  subter- 
ranean stem  of  many  monocotylcdonous  plants, 
e.g.  crocus,  gladiolus,  tuberose,  and  arising  through 
the  annual  storing  of  starch  to  be  consumed  by 
the  next  year's  hud  and  flower.  Iu  functions,  as 
in  general  appearance,  the  conn  resembles  the 
Bulb  (q.v.);  a  vertical  section,  however,  shows 
that  while  in  each  we  have  indeed  a  stem  and 
leaves,  the  thickening  is  confined  in  the  former 
case  to  the  stem,  in  the  latter  to  the  leaves.  Tran- 
sitional forms  occur,  indeed,  in  most  bulbs;  the 
thickened  leaves  arise  from  a  more  or  leas  thick- 
ened and  shortened — i.e.  corm-like— base.  While 
a  section  of  a  corm  shows  the  origin  of  its  usually 
membraneous  leaves,  and  many  corms  produce 
new  subterranean  buds  in  the  axils  of  their  leaves, 
in  either  case  they  arise  on  the  up|>cr  surface  or 
sides  of  the  parent  conn,  and  there  thicken  as  new 
corms.  When  borne  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
new  conns  then  gradually  approach  the  surface  of 
the  ground  as  in  crocus. 

Cormorant  (Gr.  Phalarrocorax,  'bald-headed 
raven ' ),  a  genus  of  web-footed  binls  in  the  order 
Steganojxsles,  beside  pelicans,  solan-geese,  and 
frigate-birds.  They  are  familiar  binls,  frequenting 
islands  in  most  parte  of  the  world.     They  vary 


Cormorant. 


greatly  in  size,  but  have  the  following  characters 
in  common.  The  head  is  relatively  small,  and  is 
naked  behind  the  eyes  and  at  the  root  of  the  beak. 
At  the  breeding  season  some  forms  exhibit  a  crest 
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and  wattles.  There  is  a  dilatable  membrane 
lieneath  the  lower  jaw,  showing  incipiently  what 
becomes  exaggerated  in  the  pelicans.  The  bill  is 
moderately  long,  straight,  rounded  alwve.  and 
strongly  hooked  at  the  end;  the  nostrils  are  linear 
and  inconspicuous.  The  neck  is  long,  snake-like, 
and  naked  on  the  throat.  The  wings  are  of 
moderate  length ;  the  tail  is  rather  short  and 
rounded,  but  with  atitr  feathers,  which  are  used  as 
aids  in  progression.  The  unfeathered  lower  leg  is 
very  short ;  all  the  toes  are  united  ui  a  web ;  the 
middle  claw  is  serrated  and  apparently  used  in 
trimming  the  plumage. 

The  numerous  species  live  on  the  shores  of  islands, 
or  sometimes  inland  by  rivers— e.g.  the  Danube 

and  lakes.  They  feed  exclusively  on  fishes,  and 
are  proverhial  for  their  voracity.  They  do  not  dive 
when  in  (light,  but  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  British  sjiecies  has  been 
caught  in  a  crab-jut  at  a  depth  of  120  feet.  When 
the  prey  is  inconveniently  seized,  it  is  often  tossed 
in  the  air  and  more  adroitly  recanght.  Eels  are 
said  to  form  a  favourite  prey.  Their  haunts  are 
often  peculiarly  dirty.  The  nests  are  usually  built 
of  seaweed,  and  are  strong  though  rude ;  they  are 
sometimes  found  on  mangrove  and  other  trees.  The 
egg  is  hluish-grecn,  but  the  colour  is  much  obscured 
by  thick  incrustations  of  lime.  When  attacked, 
the  larger  sjiecies,  at  any  rate,  right  vigorously  ami 
to  purpose.  The  Hcsh  is  dark  and  fishy,  but  that 
of  the  young  bints  of  some  species  is  said  to  be 
eatable. 

The  Common  British  Cormorant  ( P.  rarbo  )  is  an 
almost  cosmopolitan  bin!  alsiut  3  feet  long,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  blackish-green  metallic  colour,  with 
brownish  feathers  on  the  shoulder  region.  When  in 
full  breeding  plumnge  it  has  a  crest  on  the  head, 
white  plumes  on  the  throat,  and  a  white  patch  on 
the  lower  Hanks.  The  bill  is  black,  the  face  yellow, 
the  feet  also  black.  It  was  formerly  trained  in  1 
Kngland,  ns  still  in  China,  for  fishing  purposes. 
At  first  a  ring  is  put  round  its  neck  to  keep  the 
bint  from  swallowing  the  lish  it  catches,  hut  it 
soon  learns  to  bring  it*  prey  to  ita  master,  l>eing 
afterwards  allowed  to  fish  on  its  own  account. 
The  smaller  s|>ecies  ( /'.  enstatus  or  graeultia)  found 
on  our  exists  has  a  more  decided  green  odour. 
The  Dwarf  Cormorant  (P.  pjfgmattu),  from  South- 
eastern Europe,  North  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  and 
the  Florida  Shag  (P.  floridntius)  are  other  well- 
known  species.  Along  with  the  genus  I 'rile,  the 
cormorants  form  a  family  ( Phalacrocoracidn*)  in- 
cluding alsiut  three  dozen  species. 

Com*  a  general  term  for  the  seeds  of  cereal 

fdants,  thus  including  all  the  kinds  of  grain  which 
orm  the  food  of  men  or  horses.  But  it  has  also  a 
specific  sense,  and  denotes  in  any  country  that 
grain  which  furnishes  the  prevalent  bread -stuff  of 
the  people.  Thus,  in  Kngland,  corn  generally  means 
irhmt ;  iii  the  Cnited  States,  maize ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, wits.  The  word  not  only  occurs  in  all  the 
Teutonic  tongues,  but  is  seen  also  in  Lat.  graitum, 
and  Bussian  ztrno.  See  C'EREALIA,  and  special  ar- 
ticle WHEAT,  &c.    See  Corns  for  a  d  liferent  word. 

Corna'oenN  the  cornel  or  dogwood  onler,  are 
calycilloral  dicotyledons,  nearly  allied  to  I'mbelli- 
feni',  containing  alsiut  eighty  species,  mostly  trees 
and  throbs,  chiefly  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  The  fruits  of  some  are  eatable;  the  l»ark 
and  leaves  of  some  are  medicinal ;  some  are  valued 
as  ornamental  plants.  See  CORNKI.,  DoGWooD, 
AUOt'BA. 

fornaro*  the  name  of  a  Venetian  noble  family, 
of  which  the  most  illustrious  members  were:  (I) 
Caterina  (1454-1510),  married  King  James  II.  of 
Cyprus  in  1472,  aftor  whose  early  death  she  was 
kept  in  mild  imprisonment  by  the  Venetians  until 


1489,  when  Bhe  set  up  a  kind  of  court  for  poets  and1 
scholars  at  Assolo,  near  Bassano.— (2)  Luigi,  horo 
1407,  an  instructive  example  of  temperance.  Deli- 
cate by  constitution,  at  forty  he  found  his  health 
so  much  impaired  by  his  intemperance  that  an 
immediate  change  of  life  was  alisolutely  necessary. 
He  at  once  adopted  strict  rules  of  temperance  lxith 
in  meat  and  drink,  by  which  means  lie  prolonged 
a  cheerful  old  age  almost  to  a  hundred  years,  dying 
in  1566.  At  eighty-three  he  published  his  famous 
Disrorsi  del  la  I  tta  Sobria  ( I'adua,  1558 ),  which  was 
translated  into  most  European  languages  (Eng. 
1779). 

Cornbrash,  a  member  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 
See  Jurassic  System. 

Cont*COCkl<*  {Agrastemma  Githago),  a  toll 
beautiful  caryophyllaceous  weed,  well  known  on 
account  of  its  large  purple  flowers.  It  is  often  so 
common  in  cornfields  as  to  lie  mischievous,  especi- 
ally on  the  Continent,  ami  this  not  only  liecause 
of  "its  rankness  and  abundance,  but  also  liecause 
of  the  deleterious  nature  of  its  seeds,  which  are 
injurious  to  man  and  poisonous  to  must  domestic 
animals,  and  which  sometimes  require  to  be  separ- 
ated from  the  grain  by  a  s|iecial  kind  of  sieve. 

€orn-<*rake  [GrtX  pratrturu),  one  of  the  true 
rails,  in  the  old  order  of  Grallatores,  whose  cry  at 
least  is  very  familiar  in  Britain.  The  bird  itself  is 
seldom  seen  ;  it  is  about  a  fisit  in  length,  and  has 
colours  varying  from  brownish  gray  to  red.  The 
bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  and  slightly  bent,  the 
tail  is  very  short,  the  legs  are  long  and  powerful. 
As  a  summer  visitor  to  Britain,  coming  in  May 
and  leaving  in  autumn,  the  bin!  is  well  known  by 
the  harsh  cry  of  the  male,  which  is  sometimes  imi- 
tated for  decoy  pnqsises  by  miming  the  thumb- 
nail along  the  teeth  of  a  small  comb.    The  cry  is 


Corn-crake  ( Crex  pratensu). 


mostly  uttered  in  the  evening  and  throughout  the 
night,  and  is  much  less  frequent  after  the  young 
are  hatched.  Unlike  the  nearly  related  water- 
rails,  the  corn-crake  frequents  dry  com  and  hay 
fields.  It  can,  however,  swim  well  on  occasion-. 
Its  mnning  powers  are  very  great,  but  it  flies 
rather  heavily.  It  is  very  prone  to  trust  to  con- 
cealing itself"  rather  than  to  flight.  The  females 
are  very  faithful  to  the  young  birds,  which  are 
covered  with  black  down  when  hatched.  The 
sjiecies  is  widely  distributed  in  Northern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia,  but  its  headquarters  are  in 
Africa.    The  flesh  is  very  good  eating.    See  Rail. 

(  or  lira,  one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye  ;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  horn  (Lat.  cumu).  See 
Eye. 

ComHlle.  PIERRE,  the  greatest  tragic  drama- 
tist of  France,  and  the  foremnner  of  Moliere  in 
genuine  comedy,  was  bora  at  Roueu  on  June  6, 
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1606.  The  eon  of  a  legal  official,  be  was  trained 
for  the  bar,  and  for  Home  time  tried  with  but 
slight  success  to  obtain  a  practice  in  liis  birthplace. 
In  1629  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  his  comedy 
MiiiU,  which  had  already  bocn  performed  at 
Rouen,  proved  so  successful  as  to  be  run  at  the 
Mime  time  in  two  theatres,  the  Marais  and  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  It  was  followed  by  Clit- 
aiulre,  La  Veuve,  La  Galerie  dit  Palais,  La 
Suivante,  and  La  Plaxt  Koyule.  In  these  early 
pieces  intricate  and  extravagant  plot*  are  handled 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  but  the  writer's  poetic 
genius  only  Hashes  out  in  occasional  verses.  For 
some  time  Corneille  was  numbered  among  Riche- 
lieu's 4  five  poets,'  theothers  being  Rotrou,  Colletet, 
BoU  Robert,  and  L'Etoile.  These  writers  were 
engaged  to  compose  plays  on  lines  laid  down  by 
the  cardinal.  Each  of  the  five  wrote  an  act, 
which  was  then  criticised,  altered,  and  paid  for  by 
their  employer ;  among  the  pieces  thus  produced 
being  Les  Tuileries,  L  Ai-euale  de  Smyrne,  and  La 
Grande  Pastorale.  Corneille,  however,  was  too 
independent  to  retain  Richelieu's  favour,  and  his 
dismissal  followed  at  once  on  his  proposing  to  alter 
a  plot  of  the  cardinal's  devising.  Mcdee,  a  tragedy 
which  appeared  in  1635,  showed  a  marked  advance 
on  his  earlier  works,  both  in  dramatic  power  and  in 
style  ;  and  in  1636  the  Cid,  his  most  famous  if  not 
his  best  plav,  took  Paris  by  storm.  Richelieu 
ordered  his  literary  retainers  to  write  down  the 
piece,  and  Scudery  called  on  the  Academy  to  vindi- 
cate French  letters  in  the  eyes  of  EurojK!  ny  passing 
formal  censure  on  Corneille.  The  Academy,  which 
had  lately  been  founded  by  Richelieu,  thereupon 
issued  a  hostile  cjtamen  of  the  play  ;  but  adverse 
criticism  was  powerless  against  the  general  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  phrase  beau  comme  le  Cut  passed 
into  the  language.  The  result  of  the  struggle 
l>etween  the  minister  and  the  dramatist  is  happily 
summed  up  in  Boileau  s  famous  couplet : 

En  vain  coiitre  le  Cid  un  miniatr*  »e  Hgtir. 

Tout  I'aru  pour  Chimeiio  a  les  yeux  de  Rodrigue. 

The  story  of  the  play  was  taken  from  Lax  Moce- 
dndet  del  Cid,  a  Spanish  work  by  Guillcm  de 
Castro  (q.v.),  but  Corneille's  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject was  thoroughly  original.  With  the  ap[»ear- 
ance  of  the  Cid  the  poetic  drama  took  possession 
of  a  stage  hitherto  occupied  by  broad  and  shape- 
less farces,  wooden  imitations  of  Seneca,  and  the 
extravagant  and  off-hand  pieces  of  Hardy.  The 
graceful  and  heroic  figures  of  the  lovers,  Rodrigue 
and  Chimene,  the  nobility  of  the  sentiments,  the 
power  and  harmony  of  the  verse,  justify  the  enthu- 
siasm which  the  play  excited.  It  may  not  be  its 
author's  greatest  effort,  but  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
spirit  of  youthful  ardour  and  tenderness  which 
animates  it  such  as  is  hardly  to  be  felt  again  in 
Corneille's  work,  until  we  come  to  the  exquisite 
lyric  love-scene  which  he  contributed  in  his  old 
age  to  the  opera  of  Psyche". 

The  Cid  was  followed  in  1639  bv  Horace,  a  play 
which  was  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  as  told  by  Livv,  and  which  contains,  in  the 
tirade  spoken  l»efore  her  death  by  Camille,  the 
most  magnificent  burst  of  invective  in  the  French 
classical  drama.  Cinna  appeared  in  1619;  Poly- 
turte,  one  of  Corneille's  noblest  tragedies,  in  1640  ; 
and  La  Mart  de  Pompte  in  1641.  Le.  Mcnteur, 
which  was  produced  in  1642,  entitles  Corneille  to  be 
called  the  father  of  French  comedy  as  well  as  of 
French  tragedy.  The  play  is  a  masterpiece.  The 
character  of  T)orante.  the  liar,  is  drawn  with 
admirable  humour  and  insight,  and  the  style,  at 
once  easy,  graceful,  and  pointed,  reaches  a  level 
of  excellence  which  Moliere  did  not  surpass  in  his 
ear'ier  works.  Theodore  was  brought  out  in  164,5, 
and  liodogune,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  and 


thrilling  of  Corneille's  tragedies,  in  1646.  Between 
1647 — when  he  was  made  an  academician — and 
1653  Corneille  produced  lltraclius,  Don  Sanche 
tTAragon  (an  imitation  of  Lope  de  Vega's  Paiacio 
Con/uso),  Andromede,  Mieomede,  and  Pertharite. 
These  pieces,  of  which  the  last  named  was  damned, 
show  a  decline  in  dramatic  and  poetic  power. 
After  the  failure  of  Pertharite  in  1653,  Corneille 
ceased  for  a  time  to  write  plays,  and  occupied 
himself  with  making  a  verse  translation  of  the 
Imitatio  Christi.  He  returned  to  the  stage  iu  1659 
with  (Edipe,  which  had  considerable  success,  and 
which  was  followed  by  La  'Poison  d'Or,  Scrtorius, 
Sophonisbe,  Olhon,  Agtsiias,  Attila,  and  Tite  et 
Berenice  (1670).  In  1671  he  joined  Moliere  and 
(juinault  in  writing  the  opera  of  Pxycht,  and  the 
loveliest  verses  which  he  ever  penned  are  to  be 
found  in  the  scene  between  Psyche  and  Cupid  (act 
iii.  scene  3).  His  last  works  were  Pulchcrie  (1672) 
and  Surf na  ( 1674). 

His  work  did  not  bring  him  wealth,  for  he  never 
received  more  than  200  louis  for  a  piece.  His 
private  fortuue  was  not  large,  and  the  pension 
which  was  granted  him  was  not  regularly  paid. 
After  his  marriage  in  1640  he  lived  habitually  in 
Rouen  until  1662,  when  he  settled  in  Paris.  HiB 
domestic  life  seems  to  have  l>een  a  happy  one.  He 
and  his  brother  Thomas  married  two  sisters,  and 
dwelt  for  a  long  time  in  contiguous  houses. 
During  his  later  years  he  hail  to  compete  with 
Racine,  an  inferior  poet  but  a  more  dexterous 
playwright,  and  one  who  could  cater  more  shrewdly 
fur  the  public  taste.  The  veteran  dramatist  spoke 
contemptuously  of  his  rival's  'sighs  and  flames,' 
but  his  {similarity  waned  Wore  that  of  the 
younger  writer,  whose  cause  was  espoused  by 
Boileau  aud  the  king.  Corneille  died  in  Paris  in 
the  Rue  d'Argenteuil  on  Octolier  1.  1684. 

Corneille  and  Racine  are  the  chief  dramatists  of 
the  classical  school  which  held  command  of  the 
French  tragic  stage  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  down  to  the  Romantic  movement  of  1830. 
The  works  of  this  school  were  modelled  on  the 
plays  of  Seneca-  that  is  to  say,  on  plays  cast  in 
the  mould  of  Creek  tragedy,  but  having  even  less 
action  and  more  diffuse  moralising.  The  writer 
who  adopts  this  form  of  drama  is  bound  down  by 
a  set  of  rigid  rules  which  allow  him  to  present  only 
a  few  idealised  personages  in  certain  stereotyped 
situations.  He  cannot  exhibit  the  development  of 
character  and  the  interaction  of  human  passions. 
He  is  almost  denied  the  use  of  incident,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  his  play  to  its  climax  is  mainly 
brought  about  through  the  agency  of  messengers 
and  confidants.  Before  Corneille  the  classic  school 
had  failed  to  produce  a  single  good  acting  play  ;  its 
adherents,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  diverting  him 
from  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered  when  he  pro- 
duced the  Cid,  and  in  thereby  cramping  his  rich 
and  vigorous  genius.  'Corneille,'  say»  Mr  Walter 
Pollock,  '  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  romantic  drama,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  courage  and  self-sacrifice  to  carry  out 
his  intention. '  ( See  his  admirable  articles  on  Victor 
Hugo  and  Romanticism  in  French  Potts,  1879). 
Unfortunately,  instead  of  disregarding  the  academic 
criticism  of  his  day,  Corneille  turned  from  Spain  to  a 
'  Castilian  Rome/remote  from  the  world  of  romance, 
and  set  himself  to  compose  plays  of  so  sever*!  and 
uneventful  a  type  .that  he  failed,  save  in  one  or 
two  cases,  to  invest  them  with  a  strong  sustained 
interest.  In  reading  these  plays  we  yield  alter- 
nately to  admiration  and  fatigue.  The  characters 
have  a  simplicity  and  grandeur  which  recall  the 
work  of  the  sculptor,  but  they  have  also  something 
of  its  immobility.  We  can  grasp  them  at  once ; 
they  are  not  developed  in  the  course  of  the  drama. 
Corneille's  heroes  bear  their  fate  with  an  inflexible 
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self-reliance  which  seems  more  than  human,  and 
therefore  moves  us  the  less.  His  heroines,  his 
'adorable  furies,'  resemble  one  another  closely. 
'  Their  love.' says  Sainte-Beuve,  'springs  from  the 
head  rather  than  the  heart.  We  feel  that  Corneille 
knew  little  of  women.'  Where  he  excels  his  rivals 
is  in  the  grandeur  of  his  morality,  iu  the  eloquence 
and  passion  of  certain  scenes  and  si>eeches,  in  the 
splendid  flashes  of  poetry  with  which  lie  illumines 
the  pale  world  of  classic  tragedy,  in  the  power  and 
music  of  his  verse.  Victor  Hugo  alone  has  made  ! 
the  Alexandrine  move  with  the  same  swelling  har- 
mony ami  variety  of  cadence.  The  monotony  which 
so  often  weighs  on  Corneille's  readers  was  not  due 
to  any  coldness  or  narrowness  inherent  in  his 
genius.  To  Iks  convinced  of  this  it  is  enough  to 
recall  the  brilliant  comedy  of  the  Mentcur,  the 
martial  stir  and  glowing  passion  of  the  Cid,  the 
lyric  grace  and  chastened  ardour  of  the  central  love- 
acene  in  Psyche.  But  his  powers  were  in  a  measure 
misdirected.  His  place  in  literature  must  always 
be  a  very  high  one  ;  but  readers — other  than  French 
readers,  at  least — can  hardly  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  still  higher  had  he  been  free  to  select 
and  develop  his  characters  at  will,  to  exercise  his 
humorous  faculty  and  give  full  scope  to  his  tragic 
powers  in  the  fields  of  romantic  drama. 

See  Gullet*  Cornritlr  rt  *on  Trmp»  ( 1852  ;  Kng.  trans. 
1857  );  Jules  TascheresuH  Hmtnire  de  P.  CnrnriUe  (1828; 
new  ed.  1855 ) :  Ktiiiitu-Bt-iivc'*  I'ortraiti  Liltfrairr$(tomo 
i. )  Slid  Port  Ilitmil  ( tome  i. ) ;  Kouquet.  Point*  nbtcurt 
dt  In  Vir  tU  fornrillt  { 188N  ) :  Tiollooe,  Cornrillr  and 
Rncine  (  1S81  ) ;  and  Prof.  lAslgr,  A  Studit  m  Conui/U 
(Bait.  1891 ).  The  l*est  edition* are  those  bv  Lcf.  vre  (12 
vols.  1854).  and  Marty  Uvesux  (12  vols.  1862-67).  See 
M.  K.  Pioots  Bibli,*jraphit  Comthmnr  ( 1875 1. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  younger  brother  of  the 
great  Corneille,  was  lsirn  at  Kouen  on  August  20, 
16*25.  He  was  a  dramatist  of  considerable  merit, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1685,  and 
died  at  Andelys  on  [>eceinlier  17,  1 709.  His  trage- 
dies, ('-a  in  nut,  lAHnlirr,  Pyrrhtts,  B+rfniee,  Timocrate, 
Ariune,  Bnulamante,  &c,  are  in  general  superior 
to  his  comedies.  He  also  wrote  a  verse-translation 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Cornel,  or  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  nun), 
the  Cornus  of  the  ancients,  a  small  tree  of  the 
order  Cornacew,  is  a  native  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  and  of  great  part  of  Asia  It  is  not 
found  wild  in  Britain,  although  it  is  common  in 
shrubberies,  and  was  formerly  much  cultivated  as 
a  fruit-tree,  as  it  still  is  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  has  oval  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
heads  of  flowers,  which  appear  liefore  the  leaves  in 
spring,  and  which  are  much  frequented  by  1kh». 
The  fniit  is  oblong,  a  little  larger  than  a  sloe, 
shining,  red,  or  rarely  yellow  or  white.  It  is  late 
in  ripening,  and  until  quite  rijie  is  very  austere ; 
but  when  perfectly  mellow  ha*  an  agreeable  vinous 
acid  taste ;  it  is  also  made  into  a  preserve,  or 
gathered  unripe  and  pickled  like  olives.  It  was 
formerly  also  fermented  for  a  beverage.  In  Turkey 
it  is  much  used  in  making  sheriff.  The  wood  of 
the  cornel  is  extremely  hard  and  tough,  and  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Creeks  for  lance-shafts ;  it  is 
still  valued  by  joiners,  turners,  and  instrument- 
makers.— Dwarf  Cornel  (('.  surn'ra),  a  native 
of  mountain-pastures  and  U>gs  throughout  the 
north  of  Europe  and  in  Britain,  is  a  herb  about  6 
inches  high,  with  its  umliels  .surrounded  by  four 
wh'te  bracts.  The  small  sweetish  ml  fruit  is  tonic, 
and  is  said  to  increase  the  appetite,  whence  the 
Gaelic  name  Plant  of  Gluttony.  Dogwood  (q.v. ) 
Itelongs  to  the  same  genus. 

Cornelia,  tuotherof  theGracchi.  See  Gracchi's. 

Cornelian.  See  Carnelian. 

Cornelisz,  LrcAS,  a  Dutch  subject  and  por- 
trait-painter, was  born  at  Leyden  in  1495,  the  Bon 


of  Cornells  Engelbrechtsen,  the  master  of  Lucas 
van  Leyden.  He  was  instructed  in  art  by  his 
father,  but  found  tittle  patronage  in  his  own 
country,  and  was  obliged,  for  the  Bupport  of  his 
large  family,  to  act  as  a  cook,  whence  his  usual 
sobriquet  of  A'o£  ( '  the  cook').  He  visited  Eng- 
land, probably  in  1527.  and  was  appointed  by 
Henry  VIII.  royal  painter.  There  is  ground 
for  believing  that,  after  remaining  some  five  years 
in  England,  Cornelisz  passed  to  Italy,  and  l»etween 
1535-47  was  employed  by  the  court  of  Ferrara. 
He  is  stated  to  nave  died  in  1552.  Several  of  his 
works  are  in  England. 

Cornelias  Nepos.  See  Nepos. 

Cornelius,  Peter  von,  one  of  the  first  masters 
of  the  modern  German  school  of  painting,  was  born 
at  Duaseldorf,  23d  Septemlier  1783,  and  studied 
in  the  academy  of  his  native  town.  When  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  painted  some  remarkable 
frescoes  for  the  old  church  of  Neuss.  Four  years 
later  he  gave  still  more  unmistakable  proofs  of 
a  creative  fancy  in  his  illustrations  of  Goethe's 
Faust  and  the  NibeJunyen  Lied.  In  1811  he 
went  to  Home,  and  joined  the  croup  of  Veit, 
Schadow,  and  other  Germans  who  were  there 
at  work,  Ovcrbeck  being  his  chosen  friend. 
This  journey  exercised  a  profound  influence  on 
the  whole  of  his  future  career.  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  early  masters  became  ever  clearer 
to  him  as  he  studied  their  choicest  productions. 
While  at  Home  he  aided  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Casa  Bartoldi,  and  gained  wide  reputation  by  two 
cartoons,  'Joseph's  Interpretation  of  the  Dream' 
and  '  Joseph's  Recognition  of  his  Brethren.'  From 
Home  he  passed  to  Diisseldorf,  where  he  liecame 
director  of  the  academy,  which  he  remodelled  ;  in 
1819  he  was  called  to  Munich,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  then  crown-prince  of  Bavaria  Here 
he  remained  till  1841,  and  executed  those  grand 
works  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  and  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  Pagan  and 
Christian,  the  former  of  which  comprises  the  large 
frescoes  in  the  saloon  of  the  Glyptothek,  all  illus- 
trating stories  of  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes  ;  while 
the  latter,  or  Christian  series,  begun  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fonner  in  1830,  consists  of  frescoes  of 
New  Testament  scenes,  extending  from  the  '  Incar- 
nation '  to  the  'Judgment,'  and  decorates  the  'Lud- 
wig's  Church  '  in  Munich,  which  was  built  for  the 

furpose  of  affording  scope  for  the  genius  of 
'ornelius.  The  'Judgment'  is  the  largest  fresco 
in  the  world,  larger  even  than  Michael  Angelo's 
'Judgment'  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  1841 
Cornelius  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  Among  his  productions  in  the 
Prussian  capital  are  the  frescoes  for  the  Campo 
Santo,  or  royal  burial-place,  where  his  '  Four 
Kidcrs  of  the*  Apocalypse'  display  an  impetuous 
and  daring  power  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
evinced.  Opinion  is  divided  regarding  the  merits 
of  Cornelius.  By  his  own  countrymen  he  is 
much  admired ;  and  certainly  the  importance 
of  the  im|)otus  which  he  gave  to  mural  decora- 
tion in  (Jermany  cannot  be  overestimated.  French 
critics,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  him  as  more 
a  thinker  than  an  artist.  He  is  admitted  to 
have  l»een  a  profoundly  creative  genius,  but  with- 
out mastery  in  manipulation  or  great  power  as  a 
colotuist,  He  formed,  however,  a  school,  from 
which  have  pine  forth  many  illustrious  pupils  ;  hut 
he  lived  to  see  it  losing  hold  on  public  sympathy. 
A  series  of  his  cartoon*  is  preserved  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Berlin,  and  his  works  have  been  repro- 
duced by  Amsler,  Schoefer,  Elierle,  and  the  best 
German  engravers.  He  died  in  Berlin,  6th  March 
1867.    See  his  Life  by  Fiireter  (2  vols.  Berlin,  1874). 
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Cornell  University,  nnmcd  from  it*  foun<Ior, 
Ezra  Cornell  ( 1H07-1874),  is  hi  touted  in  the  city  of 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,nnd  was  opened  in  1S6K,  on  a  thor- 
oughly  uaectariaa  basis.  By  the  term*  of  iu 
charter  it  must  educate,  free  of  all  fees,  one  stu- 
dent annually  from  each  of  the  128  assembly  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  New  York,  Isjsides  providing 
instruction  in  "  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts," 
in  return  for  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
»H0, 000  acres  of  public  lands,  which  was  transferred 
to  it  by  the  State.  The  endowment  funds  now  ( 1H1IM) 
amount  to  over  £6,300,000.  Besides  the  four  gen- 
eral course*  of  four  years  each  iu  arts,  philoso- 
phy, letters,  and  science,  the  university  provides 
instruction  in  many  lines  of  graduate  work,  in 
architecture,  in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and 
marine  engineering.  There  is  a  flourishing  school 
of  law.  There  are  30  fellowship*  and  graduate 
scholarships  and  36  scholarships  for  undergradu- 
ates, all  of  which  are  awarded  for  excellence  in 
attainments.  The  libraries  are  finely  eqiiip|H»d  for 
the  most  advanced  and  special  work  in  all  lines,  con- 
taining over  200,000  volumes  and  receiving  over  400 
current  |teriodicals.  Among  its  numerous  well  ap- 
pointed buildings  is  Sage  College,  a  dormitory  for 
women.  In  1807-08  the  iiumlier  of  instructors  was 
191,  and  of  students  2042. 

Cornet  (ItaL  cornetto,  Fr.  cornet  d  piston),  a 
brass  trehle  wind-instrument,  with  a  cup  mouth- 
piece, is  a  comparatively  modern  modification  of 
the  Trumpet  (q.v.).  The  tulie,  which  is  more 
tapered  than  in  the  trumpet,  is  less  so  than  in  the 
Bugle  (q.v.),  giving  the  cornet  a  tone  intermediate 
between  these,  and  more  in  harmony  with  other 
brass  instrument*  of  the  tromlione  and  saxhorn 
kind.  It  has  the  usual  open  notes.  C  (below  the 
treble  stave),  G,  C,  E  (stave),  G,  B?,  E  (Above  the 
stave ).  It  has  also  four  higher  notes,  D,  E,  F,  G ,  and 
a  fundamental  note,  C  (octave  below  the  stave), 
but  they  are  almost  never  used.  To  provide  the 
connecting  notes  and  half  notes  of  the  scale,  it  has 
three  slides  ( 1,  2,  3  in  the  fig. ),  the  first,  lengthening 
the  tube  to  the  extent  of  one  tone ;  the  second,  a 
semitone  ;  the  third,  three  semitones.  In  playing, 
the  air  is  diverted  through  these  slides  by  mea'ns  of 
three  valves  or  pistons,  which  are  depressed  by  the 
fingers  of  the  performer,  singly  or  in  combination. 

Although  the  cornet,  from  its  recent  invention, 
has  not  a  place  in  classical  music,  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  play  trumpet  parts ;  and  in  modern  orches- 
tral music,  it  is  an  indispensable  and  popular  solo 


t  ui  net. 


instrument.  In  military  reed  and  brass  bands  it  is 
a  solo  and  leading  instrument  resjwctively. 

Originally  the  cornet  or  cornopean,  as  it  was  then 
called,  was* provided  with  'crooks'  (pieces  of  tulie 
to  insert  between  the  instrument  and  the  mouth- 
piece), to  alter  the  pitch,  which  is  naturally  B?, 
to  A,  Ab,  G,  and  others,  but  it  is  now  only  used  in 
B?  and  A.  Smaller  cornets  in  Eb  anu  Db  are 
sometimes  used  in  military  brass  bands.  The 
comet-stop  in  the  organ  is  named  after  an  obsolete 
wind-instrument  of  the  oboe  species. 


Cornet  ( Ital.  comet  ta,  '  a  small  Hag ' )  was,  until 
1871,  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned  officer  in 
the  cavalry,  equivalent  to  ensiijn  in  the  infantry, 
one  of  his  duties  being  to  bear  the  standard,  which, 
however,  is  only  carried  by  heavy  cavalry  regiments 
iu  the  British  army.  With  the  lieutenant  he 
assisted  the  captain  in  the  daily  duties  connected 
with  the  troop  to  which  he  belonged.  Before  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  1871  a  cornet's  commission 
used  to  cost  £4.10  ;  but  much  larger  sums  were 
habitually  paid  in  celebrated  or  fasliionablc  corps. 
The  pay  was  8s.  |>er  day,  with  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  extra 
for  field  allowance.  In  1N71  cornets  were  abolished, 
sub  lieutenants  (who  are  merely  probationary  lieu- 
tenant*) being  substituted. 

CornetO,  a  picturesque,  medieval-looking  town 
of  Central  Italy,  12  miles  N.  of  Civita  Vecchia 
by  rail,  3  miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  Fop. 
6175.  Corncto  rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Tiinjiiinii,  whose  remains,  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  Corncto,  are  amongst  the  most  important 
for  the  student  of  Etruscan  iiistory.  The  painted 
toml*s  of  which  some  twenty  are  specially  inter- 
esting, were  known  in  the  18th  century;  but  it  is 
mainly  since  1842  that  they  have  been  examined ; 
valuable  new  discoveries  were  made  during  excava- 
tions in  1881-82.    See  ETRURIA. 

Corn-flour  is  the  name  applied  to  the  finely  •• 
ground  Hour  of  Maize  (q.v.)  or  Indian  corn. 

Corn-flower  (see  Centaurea  )  is  a  well-known  1 
composite  weed  of  cornfields,  universally  known" 


Corn-flower,  or  Blue-bottle  ( Centaurta  cyanui). 


and  admired  for  the  beautv  of  its  wreath-like  circle 
of  outer  barren  florets,  and  the  splendid  deep  azure 
of  their  hue.  It  was  formerly  of  some  little  medi- 
cinal repute,  and  its  blue  'flowers  were  used  in 
domestic  dyeing ;  from  early  times,  too,  it  has  l»een 
used  for  decoration  in  wreaths  and  garlands.  This 
use  became  specially  prominent  in  Germany  after 
1870,  on  account  of  its  being  the  Emperor  William's 
favourite  flower. 

Cornice*  In  classical  architecture  the  cornice 
is  the  uppermost  memlwr  of  the  entablature,  sur- 
mounting the  frieze  Each  of  the  orders  has  its 
peculiar  cornice ;  but  these,  with  their  relation  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  entablature,  will  be  better 
understood  when  explained  in  conjunction  with 
that  term  (see  Entablati-re).  In  the  Gothic 
styles  the  form  of  the  cornice  varies  greatly.  In 
Provence  and  countries  where  Roman  work 
alraunded,  the  classic  cornice  was  closely  imitated 
(see  Romanesque  Architecture).     In  other 
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districts  a  row  of  corl>els,  canned  in  the  grotesque 
Teutonic  spirit,  ami  bearing  the  parapet,  Tonus  the 
cornice.  A  series  of  small  arches  frequently  rests 
on  the  corbels.  This  is  the  prominent  Btyle  of 
cornice  in  all  Khenish  and  Lombardic  structures. 


Corbel  Table. 

In  Early  Gothic  the  small  arches  become  orna- 
mental—taking  the  form  of  trefoils  with  moulded 
edges,  and  the  corbels  liecome  less  uncouth.  The 
decorated  ami  perpendicular  cornices  are  chiefly 
horizontal  mouldings,  with  llowera  or  heads  inserted 


Cornice : 

Church,  Oxon,  circa  1460. 


as  enrichments.  The  term  cornice  is  also  applied 
to  the  plaster  mouldings  seen  round  the  ceiling  of 
rooms  at  its  junction  with  the  walls, 

forniche.  See  Riviera. 

CorniferoilB  Period,  name  given  in  North 
America  to  the  lowest  division  of  Devonian  time. 
It  embraces  the  Corniferous  e|>och,  the  Schoharie 
epoch,  and  the  Cauda  galli  epoch.  The  name 
corniferous  ( Lat.  eornu,  '  horn,'  frro,  'I  bear") 
has  reference  to  the  common  occurrence  in  the 
limestones  of  a  quartzose  mineral  called  hornstouc. 

Com  Insects*  While  numerous  insects  are 
of  great  imi>ortance  in  carrying  the  fertilising 

Srdlen   from  one 
ower  to  another, 
and   others  are 
in  themselves  of 
direct  use  to  man, 
^  -  \  VjBc^  x^-— ~-         there  remains  a 
^**~3k!<Q  vast     crowd  of 

more  or  less  in- 
jurious forms. 
Of  these  some 
attack  man  and 
domestic  mam- 
mals, others  do 
damage  quite  as 
effectively  by  in- 
juring fruit  and 
forest  trees,  vegetables  and  crops.  A  convenient 
account  of  these  injurious  insects  will  he  found  in 
Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod's  Manual  of  Injurious  Inserts 
and  Methods  of  I'rerention,  and  fuller  details  may 
l»e  gathered  from  other  works  mentioned  lielow. 
It  is  here  promised  simply  to  give  a  brief  list  of  the 
more  important  insects  injurious  to  corn  crops. 
Fir*t  then  (following  Leunis),  we  may  notice  some 
of  those  which  are  tolerably  wide  in  their  destruc- 
tiveness  :  ( 1  )  Zabrus  gihbus  ( Ooleoptera,  Carabidie), 
a  dark  bronzed  Iteetle,  abundant  in  Central  Europe, 
less  common  in  Kngland,  ravaging  wlieat-tields,  the 
adults  devouring  the  grain,  the  larva-  the  leaves. 
(2)  Melolonthn  vulgaris.  Cockchafer  (q.v.).  (3) 
Hhizotrogus  solstitialis.  Midsummer  Chafer,  a  l>eetle 
nearly  related   to  the  last,  of  generally  similar 


Corn  Aphia : 
a,  natural  *ite. 


habit,  the  larva*  sometimes  injuring  the  seed.  (4) 
Agriotes  lineatus,  &c.  ( Coleoptera,  Elateridn* ),  Skip- 
jacks, Click-beetles,  Wireworms  (q.v.),  injuring 
root,  grain,  and  fodder  crops.  (5)  ChrysomeJa 
cereal,*,  in  the  same  genus  as  the  Colorado  Beetle 
(q.v.),  common  in 
Euro]K3  on  grasses, 
and  occasionally  on 
cereals.  (6)  Cephu* 
pygm<rus,  Corn  Saw- 
fly  ( Hymenoptcra, 
'wood-wasps'),  a 
long,  thin-bodied, 
minute  insect,  of 
a  brilliant  black 
colour,  the  larva-  in- 
jurious to  wheat  and 
rye,  feeding  on  the 
inside  of  the  stalk, 
and  eventually  cut- 
ting it  through  near 
the  ground.  (7) 
A  grot  is  tritiri,  &c, 
'cut -worms'  (I.epi- 
doptera,  Noctuidie), 
common  m  o  t  h  s 
whose  caterpillars 
feed  upon  the  roots 
of  grasses  and  other 
crops.  X  t  urunia 
popularis  is  a  similar  form  also  injurious  to  grasses 
and  the  like.  (8)  Vrcidomyia  destructor,  or  Hessian 
Fly  (q.v.).  (9)  Diploxis  trdici and  aurantiaca,  allied 
to  the  last,  infesting  wheat,  rye,  \c.  (10)  Antho- 
myia  coarrtata  (Diptera,  Museidic),  a  fly  whose 
eggs  are  laid  in  Med,  which  the  larva-  devour  in 
spring.  (II)  I'arhtftylus  or  Oedipwla  migratorius 
and  ciuerasceus  (Or'thoptera,  Acrididie).  locust- 
like insects,  which,  like  some  other  memhen  of  the 
order,  do  great  damage  when  they  apj>ear  in  hosts. 
Acrid ium  egyptium  and  Caloptenu*  tta/irus  are 
allied  forms  not  infrequently  doing  great  damage 
to  vegetation  (see  Cricket  and  Locust). 

Wheat  crops  are  sjiecially  liable  to  lie  attacked 
by  the  following  insects  :  *(  12 )  Chlorous  tn*nioput 
and  I  incut  a  (  Diptera,  Muscidu-),  flies  which  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  ears  of  corn.  The  development 
of  the  maggots  checks  the  growth,  and  causes  the 
ears  to  alsirt.  In  Britain  liarley  is  oftenest 
attacked  by  C.  tctnioput,  which  has  received  the 


Corn-fly  {Chlorops  Urniopus) : 
a,  a  portion  of  a  rulm  '>r  stem  of 
wheat  with  a  swollen  joint,  caused 
by  larva  <>f  cum -fly;  fc,  larva;  c, 
pupa ;  4,  tty,  natural  alzc ;  f,  fly. 


Corn  Gronnd  Beetle 
1,  larva,  masntfleit ;  2.  natural  size  of  larva ;  S, 
female,  slightly  niagnillol ;  4,  a  cell 
burrow. 


pupa ;  5.  a 


name  of  Gout-fly  from  the  swollen  distortions 
which  appear  at  the  joints  of  infected  plants. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  insects  leave  the 
ears  as  two-winged  flies,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  thick  ami  stumpy  in  shape,  yellow,  with 
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Corn  Saw-fly : 
«,  magjrit,  natural  *i*r;  6,  maggot,  mapii- 
flol ;  c,  tlie  maggot  in  iU  ear  iu  the  atein 

of  the  corn;  d.  female  insect 
t,  female  insect,  natural  size. 


three  black  stripes  along  the  hack  between  the 
wings,  and  the  abdomen  of  a  greenish-black,  with 
black  cross- bands.      C.  lineaia  often  does  great 

damage  to 
wheat  crops. 
(13)  Cecidom  via 
tritici,  the 
Wheat-midge 
or  Ited  Maggot 
(Diptera,  Ceci- 
domyidip ),  in 
the  same  genus 
as  the  Hessian 
Fly  (q.v.),  de- 
posit* its  eggs 
in  the  young 
wheat  ears,  and 
sometimes  does 
much  damage. 
Lasiopteryx  ob- 
fuscata  is  an- 
other Wheat- 
midge  of  simi- 
lar appearance 
and  habit.  (14) 
Aphis  cereal  is, 
drain  Aphis 
(Hemiptera, 

Aphidre),  sucks  the  sap  from  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  and  sometimes  does  much  damage  (see 
Al'His).  ( 13)  T/iri/ts  cerealium,  Corn-thri]«s  (Thy- 
sanoptern,  Thripsidi<>),  a  very  minute,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable inject,  which  sucks  the  sap  from  wheat 
ears  and  causes  the  seed  to  shrivel.  (16)  Tipula 
ofcraceti,  or  Daddy  Long-legs  (q.v. ),  or  Crane-fly, 
often  does  great  damage  to  corn  anil  other  crops. 

Oats,  like  barley,  are  very  often  damaged  by  some 
of  the  aliove,  and  especially  by  Chlurvjts  ta'niopus 
and  V.  frit.  Aphis  cereal  is  and  A.  arena*,  and 
Thrips  cerralis.  Rye  is  also  subject  to  these  and 
some  other  devastating  insects. 

Of  a  somewhat  diflereut  habit  from  the  above 
is  Tinea  granella,  the  Corn-moth  ( Lepidoptera, 
Tineida?),  in  the  same  genus  as  the  Clothes- moths. 
This  form  lays  its  very  small  eggs  among  stored 
grain  or  on  the  sheaves.  The  larva\  or  Corn- 
worms,  appear  among  the  grain  on  the  granary 
floor,  and  when  care  is  not  taken  to  keep  things 
•clean  and  the  grain  well  shovelled,  often  does  much 
damage.  From  its  voracity  it  is  known  as  the 
wolf.  It  spins  a  web  round  several  grains,  and 
gradually  devours  them.  Another  of  the  granary 
pests  is  Calandra  granaria,  the  Corn-weevil  or 
brown  Corn-worm  (Coleoptera,  Curculionidie),  a 
small  reddish-black  insect,  not  quite  two  lines 
long,  and  without  whirrs.  It  seems  to  have  come 
to  Europe  from  the  East,  but  is  now  common  in 
the  southern  regions.  The  female  lays  an  egg  in 
each  of  a  number  of  grains,  the  larva-  soon  develop, 
and  a  second  brood  is  produced  the  same  summer. 
The  most  sucr««Ksful  method  of  arresting  the  mis- 
chief is  said  to  lte  that  of  leaving  a  small  heap  of 
corn  undisturlKjd,  while  the  great  mass  is  well 
shovelled.  The  weevils  shift  to  the  unstirred  heap, 
and  may  then  lie  destroyed.    See  Weevii,. 

For  the  remedies  used,  Miaa  Ormerod's  work  should  be 
consulted.  ssee  also  Bulletins  of  U.S.  Entnnwloijicnl 
i'omnnxffm  ;  Journal  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society;  John 
Curtis,  farm  Infect* ;  Kaltenhach,  Die  Pjlanzmfeinde 
ant  drr  CUiute  tlrr  Insekten  (1874);  Taschenberg,  /Voir- 
tische  InstkUn-kunde  (1880);  Schmid-Goebcl,  Die  Scha- 
dlu-hen  und  Mitdirken  Insekten  in  Forst,  Feld,  und  Garten 
(1881). 

Corn  Laws,  the  name  popularly  given  to  cer- 
tain statutory  enactments  which  had  for  their 
object  a  restriction  of  the  trade  in  grain.  The 
English  corn  laws  date  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1360,  in  the  leign  of  Edward  III.    Before  this 


period,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  rule 
carried  into  effect  by  the  crown  against  the 
exportation  of  :  m  y  grain ;  and  the  Act  of  1 360 
enacts  the  prohibition,  but  at  the  same  time 
excepts  certain  places  which  the  king  may  appoint 
by  license.  An  Act  of  1436  permitted  exportation 
when  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d.  per 
quarter.  Hitherto,  there  seem  to  have  l«en  no 
prohibitions  against  importation  ;  but  in  1463  an 
act  was  passed  prohibiting  it  so  long  as  the  price 
at  home  was  below  the  6s.  8d.  at  which  there  was 
free  exportation.  The  next  change  was  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  an  Act  of  1534  prohibited 
all  exportation  except  by  license  specially  granted 
under  the  great  seal.  This  act  was  not  found  to 
work  well ;  and  twenty  years  later  the  previous 
arrangement  was  adopted*  of  allowing  exportation 
when  the  price  stood  below  a  certain  point.  In 
1562  exportation  was  permitted  when  the  price 
was  under  10s.  a  quarter.  Export  duties  of 
varying  amounts  were  imposed  from  1570  to 
1689,  when  they  were  altogether  aliolished.  The 
subsequent  legislation  for  some  time  merely 
changed  the  price  at  which  exportation  might 
begin,  generally  enlarging  it.  After  the  Restora- 
tion, the  policy  of  increasing  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion, for  the  protection  of  agriculture  and  the  landed 
interest  at  home,  begins  to  l»e  perceptible.  At  the 
same  time  the  effect  of  that  event  on  the  relations 
of  Scotland  and  England  towards  each  other  forms 
a  curious  illustration  of  such  fiscal  regulations. 
Under  the  Protectorate  they  were  one  country, 
with  free  intercommunion  of  trading  privileges. 
Scotland  was  increasing  in  wealth  under  this 
arrangement;  but  the  countries  were  separated 
by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  ltccame  the 
same  to  each  other  as  foreign  nations.  The  English 
duties  restricted  the  importation  of  grain  from 
Scotland  ;  and  in  1663  the  Scotch  parliament,  in 
retaliation,  laid  heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of 
English  and  all  other  foreign  grain.  Had  not  the 
union  of  1707  made  the  two  countries  one  again, 
England  and  Scotland  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued a  corn-law  contest  against  each  other,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  French  provinces  under  the 
old  regime. 

The  agricultural  interest  continuing  powerfully 
to  control  this  department  of  legislation,  an  act 
was  passed  in  1670  for  virtually  prohibiting  im- 
portation into  England  until  the  home  price  had 
reached  53s.  4d.,  and  laying  a  heavy  dutv  on 
it  above  that  point.  This  law  had,  however,  little 
effect  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest,  from  the 
circumstance  that  then,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
Britain  was  an  exporting,  not  an  importing  couutry 

that  is  to  say,  it  generally  produced  more  com 
than  ita  population  required.  A  new  device  was 
adopted  at  the  Revolution  of  1689,  a  bounty  being 
awarded  on  exportation— i.e.  a  sum  of  5s.  was  paid 
for  every  quarter  of  wheat  sent  abroad  when  the 

[trice  fell  below  48s.,  so  that  if  the  price  in  the 
oreign  market  would  not  induce  people  to  export 
corn,  the  bounty,  in  addition  to  that  price,  might. 
For  upwards  of  a  century  the  numerous  enactments 
in  this  department  will  lte  found  to  lie  a  mere 
shifting,  according  to  circumstances,  of  the  inci- 
dence of  the  bounty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
import  duty  on  the  other.  In  1773  a  permanent 
adjustment  was  supposed  to  be  reached  by  Burke's 
act,  which  provided  that  the  bounty  should 


when  the  price  reached  44s.,  prohibited  exportation 
when  the  price  was  above  that  figure,  and  allowed 
importation  at  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  at  a  price  of 
48s.  In  1791,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  further  alterations  in  the  corn  laws 
favourable  to  the  landed  interest  were  effected. 
The  lsuinties,  however,  were  altolished  in  1814. 
In  1815,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  wars,  a  law  was 
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pa.wil  prohibiting  importation  of  foreign  corn 
when  the  price  was  lielow  80s.  a  quarter. 

The  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  which  had  been 
more  or  less  followed  in  previous  enactments 
was  systematically  carried  out  in  the  year  sulise- 
quent  to  the  great  wars,  in  1822,  and  particularly  in 
1828,  when  Wellington's  sliding  scale  was  passed. 
The  ohject  of  the  device  called  the  sli.  ling-scale 
was  to  reduce  the  ini|>ort  <luty  as  the  price  of  grain 
increased,  for  the  purpose  «>f  virtually  prohibiting 
the  importation  when  the  price  was  low,  and  en- 
couraging when  the  price  was  high,  so  that  at 
famine-prices  grain  miglit  come  in  duty  free.  By 
the  Act  of  1828.  the  price  of  62a.  a  ouarter  on  wheat 
was  taken  as  the  turning  point.  At  that  price  the 
import  duty  was  £1,  4s.  8*1.  For  every  shilling  less 
in  the  price  a  shilling  was  added  to  the  duty. 
When  tlie  price  rose  aliove  this  point  a  different 
gradation  ruled,  the  duty  decreasing  by  a  larger 
ratio  than  the  rise.  Thus,  when  the  price  was  69*. 
the  duty  was  15s.  Sd. ;  and  wheu  it  rose  to  73s.  the 
duty  sunk  to  its  minimum  of  Is.  Theetrectof  such 
fluctuation  in  rendering  the  trade  a  gambling  one 
is  obvious,  and  yet  this  was  not  acknowledged 
until  it  had  been  proved  by  a  series  of  ruinous 
instances.     Thus,  an  importer   who,  when  the 

Srice  of  grain  was  73s.  a  quarter,  bought  a  cargo, 
the  price  sunk  4s.  l»efore  he  could  accomplish  a 
Bale,  had  not  only  to  sell  at  that  reduced  price,  but 
with  a  further  reduction  of  14s.  8d.  a  quarter  jiaid 
as  duty.    What  was  still  more  important,  the  siip- 

fdics  to  this  country  ln>ing  so  capricious  ami  irreyu- 
ar,  foreign  countries  did  not  grow  corn  habitually 
for  the  British  market.  In  1842  Sir  Roliert  Peel 
tried  a  modification  of  the  sliding-scale,  which  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  mitigate  the  growing 
hostility  to  the  corn  laws. 

The  basis  of  this  hostility  to  the  corn  laws  was 
found  in  the  population  which  hail  now  grown  up 
in  the  large  towns.  The  effect  of  the  industrial 
revolution  connected  with  mechanical  invention 
and  the  utilisation  of  steam  had  lieen  to  transform 
Great  Britain  from  an  agricultural  into  a  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  country.  The  new 
interests  thus  created  were  rapidly  rising  to 
supremacy.  But  the  nation  did  not,  till  the  very 
last,  earnestly  unite  in  calling  for  repeal.  There 
was  a  powerful  party  who  defended  the  corn  laws, 
and  represented,  with  great  plausibility,  that 
these  restrictive  statutes  were  for  the*  public 
good.  Their  argument**  might  thus  lie  summed 
up :  ( 1 )  Protection  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  certain  poor  lamls  in  cultivation.  (2)  It  was 
desirable  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  possible,  in 
order  to  improve  the  country.  (3)  If  improvement 
by  that  means  were  to  cease,  we  should  be  depend- 
ent on  foreigners  fur  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  people.  ( 4 )  Such  dependence  would  be  fraught 
with  immense  danger  ;  in  the  event  of  war,  supplies 
might  lie  stopped,  or  our  jsirt-s  might  be  blockaded, 
the  result  being  famine,  disease,  and  civil  war. 
< ") )  The  advantage  gained  by  protection  enabled  the 
landed  proprietors  and  their  tenants  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  trade ;  so  much  so,  that  if  the 
corn  laws  were  abolished,  half  the  country  shop- 
kee|iere  would  lie  ruined  ;  that  would  l>e  followed 
by  the  stoppage  of  many  of  the  mills  and  factories  ; 
large  numbers  of  the  working-classes  would  lie 
thrown  idle ;  disturbances  Mould  ensue ;  capital 
would  lie  withdrawn ;  and  what  would  happen 
then,  the  wisest  could  not  foresee.  Such  argu- 
ments had  great  weight  with  the  laliouring- 
classes,  the  small-town  shopkeepers,  almost  all  the 
memliers  of  the  learned  professions,  and  an  immense 
majority  of  Isith  Houses  of  parliament.  Those 
who  endeavoured  to  represent  the  imjjoliey  of  a 
restricted  trade  in  corn  were  generally  set  down  as 
little  better  than  mischief-maker*.    In  the  House 


of  Ivord*  in  1830,  Lord  Melbourne,  a  Liberal 
premier,  said,  '  To  leave  the  whole  agricultural 
interest  without  protection,  I  declare  before  God 
that  I  think  it  the  wildest  and  maddest  scheme 
that  has  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
to  conceive.' 

Meanwhile  the  Anti-corx-law  Leagi  e 
t rated  the  efforts  of  the  free-trade  party  in  Britain, 
and  ultimately  enabled  them  to  carry  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  and  to  establish  in  practice  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  In  1836  a  number  of  philo- 
sophical radicals,  among  whom  were  Grote,  Joseph 
Hume,  and  B<ieljuck.  liad  formed  an  association 
for  repealing  the  corn  laws.  In  1838  seven  Man- 
chester merchants  formed  an  association  of  the 
same  kind.  The  latter  was  soon  joined  by  Cobde 
who  threw  all  his  energy  into  the  agitation, 
secured  for  it  also  the  eloquent  advocacy  of 
John  Bright.  Charles  Villicrs,  who  led  their  cause 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  in  February  1838 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of 
inquiry  on  the  corn  laws.  The  motion  was  rejected 
by  342  to  195  ;  and  immediately  the  famous  League 
was  formed,  with  a  central  oltice  at  Manchester, 
its  constitution  dating  from  the  20th  March  1839. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  agita- 
tion, supported  by  lectures,  verses,  pamphlets,  and 
(sipular  oratory,  which  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  economic  and 

Large  sums  of  money  were  raised,  and  a  vast  mas* 
of  popular  literature  liearing  on  the  com  laws  was 
diffused.  In  1843  the  League  raised  £50,000;  in 
1844,  £100,000 ;  in  184.r»,  £250,000,  for  continuing 
the  agitation.  At  a  great  meeting  at  Manchester 
in  1845,  £60,000  were  subscribed  in  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

The  opposition  to  the  corn  laws  steadily  increased. 
Housed  by  the  addresses  of  Mr  Cobden.  Mr  Bright, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  League,  the  people  poured 
in  petitions  to  jiarliament.  The  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  and  the  famine  imminent  in  Ireland 
gave  an  overwhelming  weight  to  the  argument* 
of  the  league.  At  length  the  Conservative  premier, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  became  a  convert  to  Free  Trade 
(q.v. ),  and  in  1846  carried  a  measure  to  put  an 
end  to  the  corn  laws.  By  this  act,  the  duty  on 
corn  was  at  once  greatly  reduced,  and  was  to  cease 
altogether  in  1849,  with  the  exception  of  a  regis- 
tration duty  of  Is.  a  quarter,  which  terminated  in 
I  sen. 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  did  not  lead  to  a  very 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  nor  did  it  result  in 
the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest.  The  vast 
expansion  of  industries,  attended  with  a  large  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  growing  demand  for 
food,  kept  prices  up  to  a  tolerably  high  level.  A 
markedly  increased  consumption  of  butcher-meat 
specially  tended  to  enhance  prices  in  that  depart- 
ment and  to  raise  the  rent  of  land.  With  the 
development  of  American  competition,  about  the 
year  1876,  however,  a  new  period  set  in.  English 
agriculture  has  suffered  severely,  a  fact  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  Fair-trade 
Partv  demanding  among  other  things  what  they 
consider  a  moderate  and  reasonable  protection  for 
our  landed  and  cultivating  classes. 

The  pressure  of  American  eomjietition  has  also  of 
late  years  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  corn-law 
system  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  in  Germany. 
In  1879  protective  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain  were  passed  by  the  imperial  parliament, 
and  these  have  since  beeii  considerably  increased. 
In  France,  trade  in  grain  has  long  been  subject  to 
government  regulation.  During  the  course  of  the 
19th  century  the  duties  on  importation  had  been 
greatly  reduced,  but  within  the  last  few  years  things 
have  followed  the  same  course  as  in  Germany. 
Slightly  raised  in  1881,  the  duties  on  grain  were 
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increased  fivefold  in  1885.  Sec  Bright,  and  Cobden, 
and  works  there  cited. 

Corno,  Monte.   See  Gran  Sasso  d'Italia. 

Cornouaille,  a  district  forming  part  of  Brit- 
tany, included  within  the  modern  department  of 
Finistere.  It  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and  desolate 
parts  of  France ;  the  chief  town  ia  Qnimper.  The 
identity  of  the  name  with  Cornwall  is  obvious. 
See  Brittany. 

Corns  (Lat.  cornu,  'horn,'  through  the  French) 
are  small  liard  growths,  resulting  from  an  increase 
in  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  which 
is  generally  caused  by  the  irritation  of  some  ex- 
cessive pressure  or  friction  on  the  part.  They  occur 
most  commonly  on  the  feet  as  a  result  of  tight  or 
ill-fitting  shoes.  Corns  are  cither  hard  or  soft ; 
the  structure  of  both  classes  is  essentially  the  same. 
A  fuird  corn  begins  as  an  ill-defined  thickening  of 
the  epidermis  at  one  point.  As  irritation  con- 
tinues, the  excessive  growth  of  epidermis  increases, 
and  the  papilhe  (see  Skin)  beneath  also  enlarge, 
giving  the  deeper  part  of  the  growth  a  fibrous 
appearance,  popularly  described  as  the  'roots'  of 
the  corn.  Pressure  upon  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
these  papilhe  causes  the  usual  pain  of  corns.  Old 
corns  often  have  a  bursa  or  sac  developed  beneath 
them,  which  in  part  protects  the  underlying  struc- 
tures. Excessive  irritation  sometimes  causes  this 
bursa,  or  in  its  absence  the  connective  tissue 
beneath  a  corn,  to  inflame  and  suppurate ;  and  the 
little  abscess  thus  formed,  confined  by  the  hardened 
epidermis,  gives  rise  to  intense  suffering.  In  so- 
called  fibrous  corns,  more  allied  to  warts,  the  en- 
largement of  the  papillie  predominates,  and  the  pain 
is  greater  than  in  ordinary  hard  corns.  Soft  corns 
occur  between  the  toes,  where  the  warmth  and 
moisture  promote  early  separation  of  the  epidermis, 
and  growth  of  the  papilla1 ;  they  are  therefore  more 
vascular  than  the  other  forms,  and  often  extremely 
painful. 

The  treatment  of  corns  consists  in  the  removal  of 
all  undue  pressure  or  friction,  either  by  removing 
the  shoe  altogether,  or  protecting  the  corn  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  border  of  some  soft  material,  as 
Amadou  (q.v.)  or  soft  leather;  or  the  hardened 
cuticle  may  be  pared  or  filed  away,  the  central  part 
most  deeply.  Of  late  years  a  simple  and  convenient 
remedy  has  been  introduced,  now  sold  everywhere 
a*  a  '  certain  and  painless  cure  for  corns.'  It  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  collodion,  one 
drachm  to  one  ounce,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
extract  of  Indian  hemp.  It  is  painted  over  the 
corn  once  or  twice  daily,  and  allowed  to  dry,  with 
the  effect  of  so  softening  the  epidermis  that,  usually 
after  six  or  eight  applications,  it  can  readily  l»e 
]>eeled  off  with  the  aid  of  hot  water.  Soft  corns 
should  be  freely  dusted  with  oxide  of  zinc  powder, 
and  the  affected  toe  isolated  from  its  neighbours  by 
means  of  medicated  cotton-wool.  If  suppuration 
occur  beneath  a  corn,  the  matter  must  be  let  out 
by  a  puncture,  after  the  corn  has  been  pared  down. 
Those  subject  to  corns  should  avoid  patent  leather 
boot*,  or  even  eschew  leather  altogether,  and  use 
'  pan  nuscori urn '  or  some  other  more  porous  sub- 
stitute. 

Corns  affect  horses  as  well  as  men.  In  the  foot 
of  the  horse  they  occur  in  the  angle  between  the 
bars  and  outer  crust,  and  consist  in  a  bniise  of 
the  sensitive  secreting  sole.  Some  forms  of  feet 
are  especially  subject  to  them.  Corns  constitute 
unsoundness  ;  cause  a  short,  careful,  tripping 
gait ;  are  the  most  frequent  source  of  lameness 
amongst  roadsters ;  abound  in  badly-shod  horses 
and  usually  occur  in  the  inside  heels  of  the  fore-feet, 
these  being  more  especially  subjected  to  weight, 
and  hence  to  pressure.  The  discoloured  spot  indi- 
cating the  recent  corn  must  be  carefully  cut  into 


with  a  fine  drawing-knife ;  any  serum  or  blood  is 
thus  allowed  free  vent.  If  the  bruise  has  been 
extensive,  a  poultice  will  have  the  twofold  effect  of 
allaying  irritation  and  relieving  the  sensitive  parts 
by  softening  the  hard  unyielding  horn.  When  the 
injury  has  been  of  some  standing,  and  soft  faulty 
horn  is  secreted,  a  drop  of  diluted  nitric  acid  may  lie 
applied.  On  no  account  must  the  bars  or  outer 
crust  lie  removed  ;  thev  are  required  for  bearing 
weight,  which  may  l>e  further  kept  olf  the  injured 
part  by  the  use  of  a  bar-shoe.  In  horses  subject  to 
corns,  harden  the  feet  by  putting  on  tips  or  slipjiers 
instead  of  full  shoes",  thus  bringing  the  heels  into 
contact  with  the  ground ;  this  will  cause  a  rapid  and 
strong  growth  of  horn,  not  liable  to  lie  bruised. 

Com  Salad,  or  Lamu's  Lktttce  (  Valerian- 
ella),  a  genus  of  Valerianaceie,  humble  annual 
weeds,  of  which  some  are  used  as  spring  salads, 
especially  in  France  and  Germany.  The  commonest 
species  is  V.  olitoria,  which  is  naturalised  in  the 
I  uited  States,  and  often  called  Fetticus  or  Vetti- 
cost.    There  are  several  native  American  species. 

i'onistoiie,  an  arenaceous  or  siliceous  lime- 
|  stone,  often  motth-d,  and  not  infrequently  ooncre- 
1  tionary.    It  usually  occurs  in  those  systems  which 
are  largely  composed  of  reddish  sandstones. 

CorciQCOpia  (Lat.  cornu,  'a  horn,' and  copia, 
'  plenty  '),  -in  classical  antiquities,  the  horn  or  sym- 
bol of  plenty  placed  in  the  hands  of  emblematical 
figures  of  Plenty,  Laterality,  and  the  like,  who  arc 
represented  as  pouring  from  it  an  abundance  of 
fruit*  or  corn.  It  is  frequently  used  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  heraldry. 

Cornwall*  a  maritime  county,  forming  the 
south-western  extremity  of  England,  anu  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  penin- 
sular, tapering  westward  from  Devonshire  to  the 
Land's  End,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Devonshire,  on 
the  N.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  W.  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel. 
No  part  of  the  county  is  more  than  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  total  length  from  Welcombe  to  the 
Land's  End  is  81  miles,  and  the  extreme  breadth 
from  Morwcnstow  to  the  Iiame  Head  45  miles.  The 
Scilly  Isles,  24  miles  W.  of  the  Land's  End,  form 
part  of  the  county.  The  area  is  1365  sq.  m., 
of  which  63*4  per  cent,  is  under  cultivation. 
There  are  very  extensive  stretches  of  moorland, 
much  rocky  and  barren,  but  a  large  proportion 
useful  as  mountain  pasture.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  very  irregular,  and  a  ridge  of  rugged, 
bleak,  rocky  hills,  interspersed  with  moors, 
stretches  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Land's  End,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Dartmoor  upland,  and  forming  the 
watershed.  Brown  Billy  ( 1308  feet)  is  the  loftiest 
point  in  the  county.  As  this  range  is  nearer  the 
north  of  Cornwall  than  the  south,  the  principal  rivers 
are  on  the  southern  side,  and  empty  themselves  into 
the  English  Channel.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
unimportant  creeks,  there  are  only  two  Imrlioiirs  on 
the  north  coast — the  estuary  of  the  Camel,  on 
which  is  Pndstow,  and  the  bay  of  St  Ives.  For 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  length  this  north  coast  is 
formed  of  bold  and  picturesque  cliffs ;  but  at  Per- 
ranzahuloe  and  Gwithian  there  are  hills  of  blown 
sea-sand,  which  have  buried  much  good  land.  The 
southern  coast  is  al*o  for  the  most  part  ltold  and 
rocky,  but  indented  with  many  headlands  and  bays. 
Between  the  Land's  End  (5""  41'  31"  W. )  and  the 
Lizard  Point  (49*  57'  30"  S.)  is  the  deep  indentation 
named  Mount's  Bay,  from  St  Michael's  Mount,  with 
t  he  harbonr-  works  of  Penzance.  East  of  the  Lizard 
is  Falmouth  Bay,  into  which  opens  Falmouth  Har- 
bour, one  of  the  finest  in  Britain.  On  the  eastern 
Imundary  of  the  county  is  another  of  the  great 
havens  of  the  kingdom,  Plymouth  Sound.  The 
estuary  of  the  Fowey  also  affords  a  small  but  per- 
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fectly  sheltered  deep- water  harbour — of  considerable 
importance  in  the  middle  ages.  The  chief  river  ia 
the  Tamar,  which  practically  divides  Cornwall  from 
Devon,  rising  within  3  miles  of  the  north  coast  at 
Wooley  Barrows.  It  is  tidal,  and  navigable  for 
19  miles  ( total  length  59 )  f rorn  it«  eml>ouchure  in 
Plymouth  Sound.  Its  principal  Cornish  tributary 
is  the  Notter,  which  enters  it  through  the  estuary 
of  the  Lynhir.  and  is  navigable  for  5  miles.  Tlie 
lower  part  of  tlie  estuary  of  the  Tamar  is  called  the 
Hamoaze.  The  Kowey  is  30  miles  long,  and  navi- 
gable for  6.  The  Fal  is  20  miles  long  from  its 
source  to  Falmouth  Harlsiur,  into  which  several 
smaller  streams  empty  themselves  through  tidal 
creeks.  The  Camel  (also  called  the  Alan)  is  29 
miles  long.  10  miles  lieing  tidal.  There  is  a  tradi- 
lion  that  a  large  tract  of  land  ls?tween  the  Land's 
End  and  the  Seilly  Isles  was  submerged  by  the  sea. 
This  is  the  fabled  Lyonesse. 

(Cornwall  is  mainly  composed  of  clay-slate,  pro- 
vincially  called  Lilian,  which  is  broken  along  the 
higher  ground  by  the  protrusion  of  bosne*  of  granite, 
in  five  larger  and  many  smaller  masses,  prolialdv 
connected  beneath  the  surface.  Associated  witli 
the  granite  are  schorl  and  allied  rocks,  and  there 
are  many  dikes  of  quartz-  and  felspar-porphyry, 
locally  termed  elvans.  The  slates  lire  iuu>rsjM/rsed 
with  igneous  rocks,  interl>ed<led  and  intnisive,  and 
there  has  been  much  alteration.  The  Li/ard  dis- 
trict presents  the  most  complex  series  in  tlie  king- 
dom. Serpentine  and  gabbro  are  the  most  distinc- 
tive nicks  here ;  but  there  are  xehiste  and  gneisses 
and  porphyries  in  singular  variety.  The  stratified 
rocks  of  the  east  of  the  county  are  recognised  as 
Devonian  ;  in  the  central  region  Silurian  are  largely 
represented  ;  the  western  may  be  still  older ;  and 
the  Lizard  are  believed  to  lie  partly  Archaean. 
Mining  has  lieen  carried  on  in  Cornwall  from 
prehistoric  times,  ami  the  countv  has  been  regarded 
as  tlie  Casniterides  (q.v.)  of  the  Phoenicians  and 
Creeks.  The  most  profitable  mines  are  near  the 
junctions  of  the  granite  and  killas,  and  the  most 
important  mining  area  at  the  present  day  is 
around  Camborne  and  Itcdruth  :  the  deepest  and 
richest  mine  is  Dolcoath,  wrought  to  a  depth  of 
about  half  a  mile.  The  county  yields  tin,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  zinc,  silver,  cobalt,  antimony,  man- 
ganese, bismuth,  tungsten,  and  arsenic  in  com- 
mercial quantities;  and  a  greater  variety  of 
minerals  (some  unique)  than  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Cold  has  been  found  in 
alluvial  tin  works  or  '  streams,'  the  largest  nugget 
over  two  ounces.  Of  late  years  mining  has  been 
very  much  reduced,  and  almost  all  the  mines  now 
existing  are  tin,  of  which  Cornwall  yields  nearly 
all  that  is  raised  in  the  kingdom.  The  output  of 
copper  is  at  present  small.  l>*ext  to  tin,  the  most 
important  mineral  product  is  china  clay  (kaolin), 
the  decomposi.<|  felspar  of  granite  which  has  under- 
gone tho  natural  process  of  kaolinisation.  The 
chief  centre  of  this  industry  is  the  district  north  of 
St  Austell.  Here  also  is  found  a  peculiar  kind  of 
granite  called  china-stone  (prtiinttr). 

The  fisheries  of  Cornwall  are  extensive  and 
important,  and  in  favourable  seasons  large  quan- 
tities of  pilchards  are  caught  by  seining,  cured, 
and  exported  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
form  a  common  Lenten  food.  Herring  and  mackerel 
fisheries  are  also  extensive,  and  enormous  quan- 
tities are  sent  by  rail  to  London  and  various 
inland  markets.  The  climate  is  generally  mild,  but 
damp.  In  the  extreme  west  of  the  county  snow 
seldom  lies,  and  the  winter  temperature  is  such 
that  plants  live  and  flourish  in  the  open  air  that 
require  protection  almost  anywhere  else  in  Eng- 
land. At  Trevarrick,  near  St  Austell,  and  Lamor- 
ran  and  Penjerrick,  near  Falmouth,  many  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  have  been  successfully  'acclima- 


tised*   Camellias  grow  and  flower  in  the  open  air 
|  as  luxuriantly  as  the  common  laurel  in  sheltered 
i  localities.    The  gardens  at  Trescoe,  Seilly,  are 
quite  tropical  in  character,  from  the  variety  and 
1  beauty  of  their  tropical  content*.    This  favourable 
climate  has  been  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
<  Seilly  Isles  and  the   Penzance    district,   by  the 
development  of  market-gardening  for  tlie  supply  of 
early  vegetables  to  the  leading  markets,  particu- 
j  larly  broccoli  and  ]>otatoes,  of  which  double  crops 
are  raised  annually.    With  the  exception  of  tne 
peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot,  nearly  all  fruit-trees 
thrive  and  mature  ;  and  the  lionks  of  the  Tamar  are 
specially  favourable  to  the  growth  of  cherries  and 
strawl>crries,  for  rail  supply.    As  a  general  agricul- 
tural county  (its  moorlands  excepted),  Cornwall 
stands  high  :  the  soil  is  rich  ;  crops  are  abundant, 
and  in  some  localities  very  early. 

There  are  very  few  manufactures;  and  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  since  the  falling  olf  in  mining,  are 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  population  in  1881 
was  329,484;  in  1891,322,589.  Cornwall  contains 
one  parliamentary  borough— Falmouth  and  Penryn, 
l  and  six  countv  divisions.  It  returned  40  member* 
,  prior  to  1832,  14  till  1867,  12  till  1885,  and  now  7  in 
all.  The  bishopric  of  Cornwall,  merged  in  that  of 
Exeter  since  Saxon  times,  was  restored  in  1876,  and 
the      fixed  at  Truro. 

Cornwall  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  Celtic  in- 
habitants, and  under  the  rule  of  the  British  Church, 
with  more  or  less  completeness,  until  it  was  finally 
I  subjugated  by  Athelstan  in  936.  The  ancient 
j  Cornish  language  lielonged  to  the  Cymric  or 
i  Brylhonic  group  of  the  Celtic  tongues  (see  Celts), 
and  was  akin  to  Welsh  and  Breton.  It  was  gener- 
ally spoken  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was 
not  until  1678  that  it  finally  ceased  to  be  used  in 
public  worship.  It  lingered'  in  the  extreme  west 
of  the  countv  until  the  enrlv  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury ;  Dolly  Pcntreath  (?  1676-1778)  of  Mouseholc 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  last  who  spoke 
it ;  while  words  and  phrases  have  l>een  handed 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  literature  comprises 
a  vocabulary  dating  proliably  from  the  13th  cen- 
tury', and  some  sacred  dramas  not  earlier  than  the 
14th.  See  Norris's  Ancient  Cornish  Drama  ( 1859) ; 
Whitley  Stokes's  editions  of  The  Life  of  St  Mcriaset 
( 1872),  "of  The  Mystery  of  the  Creation  ( 1864),  and  of 
the  Glossary  of  Connar  (1864);  the  glossary  of 
words  still  in  use  in  Cornwall,  published  by  the 
English  Text  Society  in  1880;  a  paper  by  Lach- 
Szyrma  in  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Institution  of 
Cornwall  for  1883;  and  Jagos  Englinh-Comuh 
I  Dictionary  ( 1887 ). 

Cornwall  abounds  in  rude  stone  and  allied  monu- 
ments—circles, remains  of  huts,  menhirs,  cromlechs, 
artificial  caves  or  fogous,  cairns  and  barrows,  in- 
scribed  stones,  ancl  early  crosses.  The  medieval 
antiquities  are  less  important,  the  most  noteworthy 
ls?ing  the  remains  oi  the  castles  of  the  ancient 
earl,  lorn,  created  into  a  duchy  in  1337  for  the  Black 
Prince.  The  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
is  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  and  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  duchy  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  average 
£61, 000  a  year.  In  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  duchy  the  Prince  is  assisted  by  a  council, 
the  chief  officer  of  which  is  the  warden  of  the 
Stannaries,  by  whose  vice-warden  the  Court  of  the 
Stannaries,  which  has  t  he  local  regulation  of  mining 
affairs,  is  held.  See  Tregellass  Cornwall  (4th  ed. 
1884),  and  other  works  cited  there. 

Cornwall,  a  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cornwall  Canal,  and  separated  by  the 
St  Lawrence  from  New  York  state.  It  is  on  the 
(J rand  Trunk  Railway,  67  miles  SW.  of  Mon- 
treal, and  has,  among  other  factories,  one  of  the 
princi])al  woollen-mills  in  the  Dominion.  Pop. 
(1881)4468;  (1891)  6805. 
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Cornwall,  Barry.  See  Procter. 
Cornwall!*,  Caroline  Frances,  wu  born  on 
the  llith  July  1786,  the  daughter  of  the  rector  of 
Wittershatn  and  Kltham,  in  Kent.  She  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
making  herself  conversant  with  nearly  every  study 
which  occupies  thoughtful  men,  from  an  early  age 
she  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  many  emi- 
nent person*.  Her  refusal  to  accept  the  hand  of 
Sismondi  did  not  forfeit  his  friendship,  and  she 
lived  much  in  Italy.  Her  Hrst  work,  Philosophical 
Theories  ami  Philosophical  Experience,  by  a  Pariah 
«184'2),  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  twenty  'Small 
Books  on  Great  Subjects,'  the  said  suhjects  in- 
cluding the  Connection  of  Physiology  and  Intel- 
lectual Science,  flagged  Schools,  Criminal  Law, 
Greek  Philosophy,  and  the  History  and  Influence 
of  Christian  Opinions.  Miss  Cornwallis  also  pub- 
lished in  1847.  I'ericlc*,  a  Talc  of  A  then*.  She 
died  at  Lidwells,  in  Kent,  8th  January  1858.  See 
her  Letters  and  Remain*  ( 1804 ). 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  Marquis,  an  English 
general  and  statesman,  son  of  the  first  Earl  Corn- 
wallis. was  lsirn  in  I/ondon.  December  31,  1738,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  Military  Academy  of 
Turin.  He  served  a*  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marquis 
of  Granhy  during  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  \\  ar ; 
in  1766  was  made  a  colonel;  four  years  later, 
governor  of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  the  year 
after  a  major-general.  In  1 760  he  had  )>een  returned 
to  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  Eve. 
Though  personally  opposed  to  the  policy  of  forcing 
taxes  upon  the  American  colonists,  he  accepted  a 
command  in  the  war,  and  with  an  inferior  force 
gained  a  victory  over  General  Gates  at  Camden 
in  August  17S0,  and  more  than  held  his  own 
against  General  Greene  at  Guilford,  March  1781. 
But  his  operations  were  hampered  bv  the  incapa- 
city of  his  suiieriors,  Howe,  and  after  him,  Clinton; 
and  at  length  he  was  forced  to  surrender  with  all 
his  troops  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  19th  Octolier 
1781.  This  disaster  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
British  cause  in  America,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  much  dissatisfaction,  resulting  in  a  change  of 
ministers  at  home.  Cornwallis,  however,  who  wan 
high  in  favour  with  the  king,  csca|>ed  censure.  In 
1786  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India 
and  commander-in-chief,  and  in  this  double  capacity 
distinguished  himself  by  his_yictories  over  Tippoo 


Saib.  and  bv  unwearying  efforts  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  natives,  that  proved  less  successful 
than  they  deserved.  He  returned  from  India  in 
1793,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marquis. 
As  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  Castlereagn  as 
his  secretary,  he  crushed  the  '98  rcliellion,  and 
showed  a  rare  union  of  humanity  and  vigour  in 
his  measures  for  the  ]>acification  of  the  country. 
As  plenipotentiary  to  France  he  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1 80*2.  hut  showed  Tittle  skill  in 
diplomacy.  Heap|wiinted  governor-general  of  India 
in  1804,  he  died  at  Ghazipur,  in  the  province  of 
Benares,  Octolier  3,  18u.">.  on  his  wav  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  Upper  Provinces.  See 
his  Correspondence,  cd.  by  (  narles  Boss  (1839); 
and  the  Life  (in  '  Killers  of  India')  by  Karr  (1890). 

Coro.  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  Falcon  state,  lies 
about  '210  miles  W.WV,  of  Caracas,  near  the  Golfete 
He  Coro.  It  has  a  line  aqueduct,  and  a  college ; 
but  it  has  greatly  declined  since  the  period  1527-78, 
when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  S|ianish  province. 
Pop.  9100.  There  are  valuable  coal-mines  near. 
The  port  is  La  Vela,  7  miles  NE.  by  rail. 

Corolla.  See  Calyx,  Flower. 

Cor  ollary,  a  pro|iosition  the  truth  of  which 
appears  so  clearly  from  the  proof  of  another  pro- 
position as  not  to  require  separate 


Coromandel  Coast  is  a  name  used  vaguely 
for  the  major  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  what  is 
now  the  province  of  Madras,  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  lias  hardly  a  single  safe 
place  of  refuge  for  large  vessels.  The  name  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  C/tolatnandalam,  'country 
of  the  Cholas/  an  old  Dravidian  people. 

Coro'na*  or  Crown,  in  Botany,  an  appendage 
of  the  corolla  in  some  llowers ;  sometimes  developed 
as  a  crown-like  circlet  within  the  petals,  as  in  the 
common  white  narcissus,  or  prolonged  like  an  in- 
ternal united  corolla,  as  in  the  daffodil.  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  it*  morphological 
nature,  at  first  as  to  whether  it  was  to  lie  regarded 
as  composed  of  mislilied  stamens  or  supernumerary 
petals.  But  in  many  Caryopkyllew  (e.g.  Lychnis) 
each  jietal  is  seen  to  bear  a  ligule,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  grass-leaf  (see  Grasses). 
These  are  regarded  as  of  stipular  origin ;  and  in 
this  way  we  come  to  look  at  the  corona  of  a  nar- 
cissus as  composed  neither  of  modified  petals  nor 
stamens,  but  of  the  united  petaline  stipules.  See 
Narcissus. 

Corona  (Lat.,  'a crown'),  in  Architecture,  the 
drip,  or  lower  member  of  the  projecting  or  upper  part 
of  a  classical  cornice 
(see  Entablature ).  _ 
The  term  corona  is  also  ~ 
applied  to  the  ajwe  or  T 
semicircular  termina- 
tion   of    the  choir. 
Corona  is  also  applied 
in  ecclesiolo<rical  no- 


menclature  to  a  chandelier,  in  the  form  of  a  crown 
or  circlet,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  church. 

Corona.  See  Si  n. 

Corona  BoreallR,  a  small  and  bright  con- 
stellation near  Hercules. 

Coronach,  a  name  formerly  used  for  the 
funeral  dirge  amongst  the  Irish  and  the  Scottish 
highlanders.  The  dirge,  disused  in  Scotland,  is  in 
Ireland  now  commonly  known  as  the  keen. 

Coronation.  The  practice  of  placing  a  crown 
on  the  head  of  a  monarch  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  is  very  ancient,  and  there  is  probably 
scarcely  any  country  in  which  it  has  not  been 
followed  in  one  form  or  another.  Generally  it  has 
been  aceomjianied  by  what  was  regarded  as  the 
still  more  solemn  rite  of  anointing  with  oil,  a 
ceremony  which,  from  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  to  our  own,  has  been  |ieculiarly  significant 
of  consecration  or  devotion  to  the  service  of  God. 
In  England,  liefore  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  term 
was  more  usually  'hallowing'  or  consecration  than 
coronation;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  ceremony 
as  then  performed  at  Kingston-on-Thames  or  Win- 
chester was  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  that  which 
now  takes  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  though 
now  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  pageant.  Detailed 
accounts  of  many  English  coronations,  from 
Uicliard  I.  downwards,  have  been  preserved. 

There  have  la>en  considerable  variations  from  time 
to  time  in  the  oath.  Originally  the  king  pledged 
himself  to  three  things— peace  and  reverence  to 
God  and  the  church,  justice  to  the  people,  the 
upholding  of  good  ami  abolition  of  bad  laws.  In 
Edward  II. 's  time  it  liecamc  more  precise,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The 
present  form  was  settled  nfter  the  devolution  of 
1688.  By  it  the  sovereign,  in  a  scries  of  responses  to 
questions  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  swears 
to  govern  tfie  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  accord- 
ing to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on  ;  to 
cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  ; 
and  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion established  by  law.     This  oath  was  held 
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both  by  Oeorge  III.  and  George  lVf.  to  prevent 
them  from  granting  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
wan  also  by  many  regarded  an  an  obstacle  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  (see  Bishop 
Pbillpotta,  The  Coronation  Oath,  l»2»).  The 
treaty  of  Union  between  England  ami  Scotland 
provides  that  the  oath  of  the  preservation  of  the 

government,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  be 
taken  not  at  corn- 
but  at  the 
of  the 
sovereign.  For  the 
ceremonies  con- 
nected with  corona- 
tion, see  Cham- 
pion ;  Chapter*  on 
Coronation  (1838); 
Planche,  Corona- 
tions of  Queen*  of 
England  (1838); 
Jones,  Croirnx  ami 
Coronations  ( 1 883 ) ; 
and  Lives  of  Queen 
Victoria  by  Holmes 
(1897)  and  others. 

The  Scottish 
coronation  Btone, 
the  Lin  Fail  or 
'Stone  of  Destiny,'  was  said  by  tradition  to  have 
been  the  stone  wliich  Jacob  used  for  a  pillow,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Ireland,  and  from  Tara  to 
Scotland,  where  it  found  a  resting-place  at  Scone, 
till  in  1296  Edward  I.  carried  it  to  Westminster. 
It  now  forms  part  of  the  coronation  chair,  occupying 
the  space  beneath  the  seat  Skene,  in  his  mono- 
graph (1869),  asserts  it  to  have  been  originally 
quarried  from  the  rocks  near  Scone. 

Coronation  Gulf,  an  inlet  connected  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  south  of  Victoria  Land,  in  68"  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  110'  W.  long. 

Coronea,  a  small  town  of  Boxitia,  S\V.  of  Lake 
Copais,  where  in  447  B.C.  the  Boeotians  defeated  the 
Athenians,  and  in  394  Agesilaus  (q.v.)  defeated  the 
allied  Oreeks. 

Coronella,  a  genus  of  non-venomous  snakes  in 
the  family  Colubridie,  to  which  the  English  Kinged 
Snake  (q.v.),  Tropidonotus  natrur,  also  belongs. 
The  genus  is  well  represented  in  dry  regions  in 
Europe  and  North  Africa.  C.  la-vis  or  austriara 
is  a  very  common  European  species  between  two 
and  three  feet  in  length. 

Coroner  ( Lat.  coronator,  rorona,  '  a  crown  '),  a 
very  ancient  ollicer,  in  England,  at  the  common 
law.  The  coronator  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of 
King  Athelstau,  905  A.l).  :  and  the  office  is  said  to 
l>e  of  Saxon  origin.  But  Bishop  Stnblw  ( Constitu- 
tional History,  vol.  i.  chap.  17)  finds  the  origin  of 
the  office  of  the  modern  coroner  in  an  ordinance  of 
1194  A.D.  for  the  election  in  every  shire  of  ollicers 
to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  whence  the  name. 
In  this  light,  the  Lord  Chief -justice  of  the  (Queen's 
Bench  is  the  principal  coroner  in  the  kingdom,  and 
may  exercise  jurisdiction  in  that  capacity  in  any 
part  of  England.  There  are.  however,  particular 
coroners  in  every  county  in  England,  ami  in  some 
counties  three  or  four,  or  even  more.  Every 
borough  having  a  sej»arate  court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
has  a  coroner ;  but  since  1888  boroughs  have  ceased 
to  have  a  separate  coroner  unless  the  |M>pulation 
amounts  to  10,000.  Coroners  were  formerly  paid 
by  fees  on  each  inquest,  but  now  bv  salary  out  of 
the  county  rate.  The  coroner  is  cbosen  for  life, 
and  the  election,  which  formerly  lay  with  the  free- 
holders, rest-i,  under  the  Local  Government  Act 


of  1888,  with  the  county-council,  or  with  the 
town-council  of  a  borough  having  the  right  to 
appoint  one.  A  coroner  may,  however,  be  dis- 
missed by  the  I»rd  Chancellor  for  inability  or  mis- 
hehaviour  in  his  office.  By  the  statute  "of  West- 
minster the  first  (3  Edw.  I.  chap.  10),  it  was 
enacted  that  none  should  Is?  chosen  nut  lawful  and 
discreet  knights;  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
there  is  au  instance  of  a  man  lieing  removed  from 
the  otlice  )>ecause  he  was  merely  a  merchant. 
Subsequently  it  was  thought  sufficient  if  a  loan 
had  lands  enough  to  entitle  him  to  be  made  a 
knight ;  and  Blackstone  complains  that  in  his  time 
it  had  come  to  l>e  sought  for  the  perquisites,  and 
not  for  the  honour  of  serving  the  country.  This 
motive  has  now  cease. I.  The  coroner  is  now  usually 
a  professional  man,  frequently  a  solicitor  or  a 
medical  man. 

The  otlice  of  coroner  is  to  some  extent  the  only 
one  in  England  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
crime.  When  the  coroner  cannot  act,  there  is  no 
authority  to  examine  witnesses  until  a  suspected 
|>erson  has  been  actually  charged  or  accused  before 
a  magistrate.  But  even  the  coroner's  duties  are 
very  limited.  They  are  defined  by  50  and  51  Vict. 
chap.  71,  which  consolidates  most  of  the  previous 
statutes.  The  coroner  can  inquire  only  into  the 
causes  of  violent  or  sudden  death,  and  into  these 
only  when  the  body  has  been  found.  When  such  a 
death  happens,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  to 
give  notice,  of  it  to  the  coroner,  who  then  summons 
a  jury  from  the  l»odv  of  the  county  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  inquisition  into  the  matter.  The 
coroner  presides  over  the  inquisition,  and  the  court 
thus  constituted  is  a  court  of  record.  The  jury 
consists  of  twelve  men  at  least,  who  are  sworn  and 
charged  by  the  coroner ;  and  the  verdict  must  be 
found  by  twelve.  The  inquest  is  to  l>e  held  before 
the  coroner  in  whose  district  the  body  shall  be 
'lying  dead.'  If  any  be  found  guilty  by  such  in- 
quisition of  murder  or  other  homicide,  the  coroner 
is  to  commit  them  to  prison  or  take  bail  for  their 
appearance  at  the  assizes,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence,  and  he  must  certify  the  inquisition 
under  his  own  seal  and  the  seals  of  the  jurors, 
together  with  the  evidence  thereon,  to  the  court  in 
which  the  trial  is  to  take  place.  The  accused  may 
thereupon  1»  put  on  his  trial  without  other  indict 
ment.  The  coroner  is  empowered  to  summon 
medical  witnesses,  who  are  liable  to  a  penalty  for 
non-attendance.  He  has  |s>wer  to  pay  a  medical 
witness  one  guinea  for  a  simple  examination,  and 
two  guineas  if  a  jtost-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  has  lieen  made.  Coroners  are  empowered  to 
appoint  deputies  in  case  of  alisence  from  illness  or 
other  reasonable  cause.  Another  branch  of  the 
coroner's  office  was  to  inquire  concerning  shipw  recks 
and  treasure-trove  ;  but  this  has  !>ecn  nearly  super- 


seded bv  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854.  H  e  is  a  conservator  of  the  king's  i»eace, 
in  which  capacity  he  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest 


treatises  on  the  common  law.  As  such,  he  may 
cause  suspected  felons  to  lie  apprehended,  whether 
an  inquisition  has  found  them  guilty  or  not.  The 
coroner  has  likewise  ministerial  functions  as  the 
sheriffs  sulistitute,  in  making  out  the  panel  of 
jurors,  and  in  executing  process  in  suits  in  which 
the  sheriir  is  related  either  to  the  plaintilF  or  de- 
fendant. Latterly,  the  office  of  coroner  has  been  the 
subject  of  consideration  with  a  view  to  certain 
reforms  of  administration. 

Coroners  or  crowners,  as  they  were  also  called 
in  England,  are  mentioned  in  many  old  Scottish 
statutes  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  office, 
as  well  as  that  of  alderman  and  mayor,  existed  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  that  were  peopled  by 
persons  of  Teutonic  race.  But  it  was  abolished 
,  or  fell  into  desuetude,  probably  in  consequence  of 
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the  succession  war  and  the  French  connection  ;  and 
in  Scotland  the  duties  are  now  chiefly  performed 
by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown,  styled  the 
Procurator- fiscal  (q.v.).  In  Ireland  the  office  of 
coroner  is*  regulated  by  9  and  10  Vict.  chap.  37. 
See  Jervis,  Office  and  Duties  of  Coroner  ( new  ed. 
1880). 

In  the  United  States  the  coroner  in  general lv 
elected  for  a  specified  tenn  by  the  voters  of  each 
county.  He  is  authorised  to  employ  deputies, 
assistants  or  clerks,  as  well  as  a  legal  adviser,  and 
a  physician  to  examine  the  cases  which  come  before 
him.  His  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  inquiry 
into  cases  of  sudden  or  violent  death  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  an  English  coroner. 
But  he  is  confined  to  this  function.  Nor  does  the 
inquisition  found  before  the  coroner  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  an  indictment  found  by  the  grand 
jury,  as  in  England.  In  cases  where  the  sheriff  is 
absent  or  disabled,  the  coroner  may  sometimes  act 
as  an  executive  officer  in  his  stead.  He  must  in 
each  term  make  a  report  under  his  official  seal  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  state. 

Coronot,  an  inferior  sort  of  crown  worn  by 
persons  of  princely  or  noble  rank,  as  a  crown 

H»rly  so  called  is  worn  by  a  sovereign.  In 
and,  coronets  were  worn  by  peers  as  far  back 
e  reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  but  the  definite  form 
given  to  the  coronets  of  the  different  orders  of  the 
peerage  is  of  later  date,  as  is  also  the  practice  of 

I dacing  within  the  coronet  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet 
ined  with  ermine  and  surmounted  by  a  gold  tassel. 
The  use  of  coronets  by  barons  began  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Peers  wear  their  coronets  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  they 
are  placed  over  representations  of  their  anus,  tin's 
Wing  done  even  in  the  case  of  peers  by  courtesy. 
In  1605  Charles  II.  granted  warrants  to  the  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  kings  of  arms  for  the  peers  of  those 
kingdoms  to  wear  coronets  similar  to  those  of  peers 
of  England. 

The  following  are  the  distinctive  forms  of  the 
coronets  in  use  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  :  The 
coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  differs  from  the 
royal  crown  only  by  the  absence  of  one  of  the 


1A«1 


arches.  The  coronets  of  other  princes,  sons  of  the 
sovereign,  are  without  arches.  Princes,  wins  of 
the  above,  have  a  similar  coronet,  with  strawlierry- 
leaves  substituted  for  fleurs-de-lis.  The  coronet  of 
n  duke  bus  above  the  rim  of  gold  eight  strawberry- 
leaves,  of  which  five  are  shown  in  pictorial  represen- 
tation. That  of  a  marquis  has  four  strawberry- 
leaves,  alternating  with  as  many  large  pearls  ii|>on 
short  points.    The  coronet  of  an  earl  has  eight 


points  of  more  considerable  height,  with  a  pearl  set 
on  each,  alternating  with  as  many  strawberry- 
leaves  on  the  rim  lielow.  A  viscount's  coronet  has 
sixteen,  and  a  baron's  six  pearls  set  directly  on  the 
rim.  The  so-called  pearls  are  always  made  of 
silver.  No  coronet  belonging  to  a  peer  not  of  the 
royal  family  should  lie  adorned  with  jewels. 

The  term  ducal  coronet  is  sometimes  applied  in 
heraldry  to  a  decorative  coronet  like  that  of  a 
duke,  but  with  only  three  leaves,  and  without  the 
cap,  out  of  which  (in  place  of  out  of  a  wreath)  the 
crest  issues. 

The  coronets  of  continental  nobility  are  without 
caps,  and  otherwise  differ  somewhat  from  those  in 
use  in  Groat  Britain.  They  are  only  used  in 
blazonry,  and  are  not  worn  on  state  occasions. 
The  coronet  of  a  French  duke  is  like  that  in  use 
in  England,  that  of  a  marquis  has  three  strawberry 
or  parsley  leaves  alternating  with  three  pearls, 
while  a  count's  coronet  has  nine  pearls.  German 
dukes  arch  their  coronets,  and  German  counts  often 
elevate  their  pearls.  The  coronet  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France  was  heightened  with  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
arched  with  four  or  sometimes  eight  dolphins. 

Corot,  Jean  BAPTtsTK  Camille,  landscape 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  28th  July  1796,  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser  who  became  a  draper.  Educated  in 
the  Lycee  at  Rouen,  lie  became  an  assistant  in  a 
drapery  establishment  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  till 
his  twenty  sixth  year  that  he  was  able  to  yield  to 
his  natural  inclinations  and  begin  the  systematic 
study  of  art.  He  was  instructed  by  Michallon  and 
Victor  Bertin,  and  in  1825  he  settled  in  Rome,  his 
small  view  of  the  Coliseum  in  the  Louvre  bearing 
that  date.  Here  he  studied  under  Aligny, '  T  Ingres 
des  arbres,"  and  in  1827  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
contributed  his  4  Vue  prise  a  Narni,'  and  his  4  Cam- 
pagne  do  Rome*  to  the  Salon,  where  he  constantly 
exhibited  till  the  year  of  his  death.  His  main 
sketching  ground  was  at  Barbizon,  in  the  forest  of 
Fontaincbleau  ;  but  he  made  two  other  visits  to 
Italy  in  1835  and  1843.  His  earlier  productions 
are  careful  and  precise  in  execution,  and  it  was  not 
until  alsiut  1840  that  he  asserted  his  full  individu- 
ality, and  developed  that  style,  characterised  by 
great  breadth  and  delicacy,  and  sacrificing  accuracy 
of  detail  to  unity  of  impression  and  harmony  of 
general  effect,  which  marks  the  works  of  his 
maturity.  He  was  not  an  artist  of  great  variety 
or  of  very  extended  range  in  subject  and  effect. 
He  was  the  painter  of  misty  lakes  and  vaporous 
rivers,  of  the  quiet  of  moonlight,  of  the  tender 
moments  of  pure  sunrise,  or  of  softly  coloured 
evening ;  and  these  he  has  treated  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  poet,  introducing  very  appropriately  his  figures 
of  |rt>nsants,  or  more  frequently  of  nymphs  and 
classical  personages,  who  take  their  place  most 
fittingly  in  scenes  like  his  which  tend  towards  the 
ideal  and  the  idyllic.  His  works  made  their  way 
slowly  with  the  public,  but  wealth  and  fame  camo 
to  him  in  the  end.  At  the  Salon  he  won  medals  in 
1838,  1848,  1855,  and  1867.  In  184o  he  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1807  he 
lx»came  an  officer  of  the  order.  He  exercised  a 
nrnst  powerful  and  clearly  marked  influence  upon 
the  younger  French  artists,  with  whom  his  genius, 
his  frank  Kindliness,  and  his  npenhanded  generosity 
rendered  him  the  most  popular  of  men  and  painters. 
In  1874,  when  the  medal  of  honour  of  the  Salou, 
which  they  exacted  to  lie  liestowcd  on  him,  was 
awarded  to  Gcrome,  they  suWrilicd  for  a  medal  of 
their  own,  which  they  presented  to  '  U  fu're  Corot,' 
as  they  were  fond  of  calling  him,  only  three  months 
before*  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Paris,  22d 
February  1875.  Among  his  masterpieces  may  be 
named  '  Danse  de  Nymphes,'  4  Macbeth,'  4  Homere 
et  les  Bergers,'  4  Orphee,'  4  Souvenir  de  Monte- 
'  foutaine,'  'Joueur  de  FlGte,'  4  1'n  Matin  a  Villo 
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d'Avrsy,'  *  Dante  i  t  Virgile.'  He  is  well  represented 
in  public  ami  private  collections  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  See  Lives  by  Dumesnil  (1875), 
Hobaut  (ISM'i  HoiiHseau  (1884),  and  Roger-Miles 
(1891);  and  the  Monograph  by  D.  C.  Thomson 
(1892,  reprinteil  from  his  liarbizitn  School,  1891). 

A    Corozo.  See  Ivory  (Vegetable ),  Button. 

A  Corpora  Quadrigemina.  See  Brain. 

Corporal,  in  the  British  army,  is  the  grade  of 
non-commissioned  officer  next  below  that  of  ser- 
geant. When  the  regiment  is  on  parade  he  falls 
in  as  a  private  soldier,  but  in  barracks  or  camp 
he  exercises  certain  ilisciplinary  control  over  the 

Srivates,  commands  small  guarils,  and  does  orderly 
uty.  The  distinctive  badge  is  two  Chevrons  ( q.  v. ) 
on  the  sleeve.  The  pay  varies  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  4d. 
a  day.  There  are  4  corporals  to  each  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  3  to  each  Company  (q.v.)  of  infantry. 
A  lance-corporal  is  an  acting  corporal,  who  remains 
on  private's  pay,  and  wears  one  chevron  only.  In 
the  artillery  there  is  a  special  grade  of  non-com- 
missioned officer  below  that  of  corporal,  called  a 
bombardier,  with  pay  equal  to  the  lowest  rate  of 
corporals  in  the  infantry.  The  ltadge  is  one  chevron, 
and  there  are  acting  liombardiers,  but  no  lance- 
corjsirals.  In  the  engineers  the  corresponding  rank 
is  that  of  second  corporal.  In  the  Household 
cavalry  the  title  of  corporal  of  horse  is  given  to  the 
non-commissioned  officers  corresponding  to  the 
troop  sergeant-majors  of  other  cavalry  regiments 
(see  Colour-sergeant).  The  pay  is  3«.  a  day. 
A  ship  s  coqtoral  in  the  navy  is  a  petty  officer 
under  the  master-at-arms,  to  aid  in  teaching  the 
use  of  small-arms,  guard  against  the  smuggling  of 
spirits  on  lsm.nl,  extinguish  the  fires  and  lights, 
and  keep  order  below  at  night. 

Corporal  (Lat.  corpus,  'the  body'),  a  name 
given  to  the  linen  cloth,  also  called  pall  and  chalice- 
veil,  with  which  the  celebrant  covers  what  is  left  of 
the  consecrated  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion 
until  the  service  is  concluded. 

Corporal  Punishments.  See  Flogging. 

Corporation.  This,  in  England,  is  either 
aggregate  or  side.  A  corporation  aggregate  is  a 
Society  of  persons  authorised  by  law  to  act  as  one 
person,  and  to  perpetuate  its  existence  by  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Without  such  legal 
authority  the  acts  of  the  society  would  1m?  regarded 
only  as  the  acts  of  the  individuals,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  society  would  descend  to  the  heirs  of 
the  individual  meml>ers.  A  corporation  sole  con- 
sists of  one  person,  the  holder  of  a  public  office, 
and  his  successois,  such  as  the  sovereign,  a  bishop, 
the  vicar  of  a  parish,  and  most  per|>etiial  curates. 
The  only  Scottish  instance  is  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  A  singular  modern  instance  is  the  Treasury 
Solicitor.  As  regards  property,  however,  some  of 
the  public  departments  represented  by  their  chief 
—e.g.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War — are  also 
corjsjrations  sole  i.e.  property  transmits  without 
conveyance  to  each  holder  of  the  office.  There  are 
also  (juiui  corporations  aggregate,  such  as  the 
churchwardens  in  England,  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  in  Scotland,  the  heritor*  of  a  Scottish  parish, 
who  cannot  hold  land  in  succession,  and  have  no 
common  seal.  An  intermediate  class  consists  of 
parochial  I  start  Is  and  school  hoards,  which  can  hold 
laud,  but  have  no  common  seal. 

A  corporation  could  formerly  be  established  only 
by  charter  from  the  crown  or  act  of  parliament, 
unless,  indeed,  it  existed  by  immemorial  prescrip- 
tion ;  but  of  late  years  the  exigencies  of  commerce 
have  led  to  the  passing  of  various  enactments,  by 
compliance  with  which  any  society  of  persons  may 
acquire  for  themselves  the  character  of  a  corpora- 
tion (see  Company).    Many  important  municipal 


charters  were  granted  by  ecclesiastical  authority — 
e.g.  till  1835  Newcastle  had  only  a  charter  from 
the  bishop  of  Durham.  Boroughs,  too,  had  fre- 
quently delegated  from  the  crown,  or  some  subject 
superior  with  royal  right*,  the  power  of  incorpo- 
rating trades  or  crafts  within  their  own  territory. 
The  freedom  of  the  crafts  or  of  the  merchant  guild 
may  in  general  be  acquired  by  apprenticeship  or 
by  services  in  the  army  or  navy  (sec  GUILDS).  A 
corporation  always  receives  a  corporate  name,  by 
which  it  sues  and  is  sued,  and  it  must  possess  a 
common  seal,  which  is  the  protter  evidence  of  its 
intentions  and  obligations.  The  majority  of  the 
memlKTs  are  entitled  to  act  within  the  powers  of  the 
corporation,  and  may,  by  a  bylaw,  even  delegate 
— except  in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations— the 

Cower  of  acting  to  a  certain  numlter  of  the  mem- 
ers.      For  these  acts  none  of  its  members  are 
personally  liable. 

Corporations,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  are 
divided  into  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  and  the  lay  are 
subdivided  into  civil  and  eleemosynary.  The 
ecclesiastical  are  such  as  are  composed  wholly  of 
clergymen  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  are 
chieny  for  the  purpose  of  holding  ecclesiastical 
property.  Civil  corporations  include  municipal 
corporations,  the  universities,  the  colleges  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  learned  societies,  and  many 
trading  companies  incorporated.  Eleemosynary 
corporations  are  for  the  administration  of  funds  for 
charitable  and  pious  purposes,  such  as  hospitals, 
the  colleges  in  universities,  which,  unlike  the 
universities,  the  English  law  holds  to  be  subject 
to  visitation,  &c  An  important  consequence 
of  these  distinctions  is  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
right  of  visiting  a  corporation,  or  exercLsiim  a 
legal  superintendence  over  its  proceedings.  The 
crown  is  the  visitor  of  the  archbishops,  each  arch- 
bishop is  the  visitor  of  his  suffragan  bishops,  and 
each  bishop  is  the  visitor  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
coqtorations  in  his  diocese.  Civil  corporations 
have  no  visitor,  but  in  both  England  and  Scotland 
they  are  of  course  liable  to  lie  restrained  by  the 
courts  where  anything  ultra  vires  is  attempted. 
Eleemosynary  corporations  in  England  are  visited 
by  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  or  such  persons  as  the 
founder  appointed  to  he  visitors,  and  in  default  of 
such  persons,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery*.  Tit  some 
extent  similar  functions  have  devolved  on  the 
Charity  Commissioners.    See  under  Charities. 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
all  its  memltera,  or  of  such  numlter  as  leaves  not 
enough  to  make  new  elections  in  the  way  the 
I  charter  requires ;  by  forfeiture  of   the  charter 
through  breach  of  its  conditions ;  by  surrender  of 
|  the  charter ;  or  by  act  of  parliament    In  all  such 
j  cases  the  lands  of  the  corporation  revert  to  their 
I  several  donors ;  the  creditors,   however,   if  anv, 
|  being  entitled  in  the  Brat  place  to  insist  on  a  sale 
and  distribution  of  the  property,  whether  in  a 
sequestration  or  otherwise. 

Corporations,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
American  Civil  Bights  Act  of  Congress,  are  liable 
to  the  ordinary  laws  and  treaties  of  the  country, 
but  are  not  citizens  in  the  sense  of  exercising'a 
political  or  municipal  franchise.  The  American 
law  has  also  hail  occasion  to  emphasise  the  distinc- 
tion between  public  corporations  which  may  be 
affected  by  legislation,  while  the  written  constitu- 
tion of  America  prohibits  any  interference  with  the 
rights  of  a  private  corporation.  Further,  according 
to  American  law,  the  franchises  of  a  corporation 
are  treated  as  realisable  assets  for  creditors.  The 
amount  of  property  which  may  beheld  by  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  States  Is  frequently  limited  in  the  act 
or  charter ;  and  as  regards  charitable  and  religious 
pnrposes,  a  general  law  forbids  the  holding  of  more 
than  $50,000,  or  £10,000  worth.    In  the  States  less 
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importance  is  attached  to  the  use  of  the  common 
seal  of  a  corporation  than  in  Britain.  For  trade 
corporations,  see  the  article  Guilds. 

Corps  d'Annee.  See  Army  Corps. 

Corpse  Candle.  See  Candle. 

Corpulency.  See  Obesity. 

Corpus  Christ i  Festival,  the  most  splendid 
festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was 
instituted  in  1264  (see  Bolsena),  in  honour  of  the 
Consecrated  Host  and  with  a  view  to  its  adoration, 
by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  who  appointed  for  its  cele- 
bration the  Thursday  after  the  festival  of  the 
Trinity,  and  promised  to  all  the  penitent  who  took 
part  in  it  indulgence  for  a  period  of  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  days.  The  festival  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  magnificent  processions.  In  France  it  is  known 
as  the  File  Ditu ;  in  Germany,  as  the  Fronleich- 
nanuftst. 

Corpuscles,  Blood.   See  Blood, 
a  Corpuscular  Theory.  See  Light. 

Corpus  Delicti*  a  criminal  law  term  used 
in  Scotland  to  signify  the  body  or  sulwtance  of  the 
crime  charged.  To  make  out  the  corpus  delicti  is 
to  prove  that  the  crime  charged  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  as,  when  a  person  is  charged  with  murder, 
it  must  be  proved  that  the  deceased  came  by  his 
death  in  consequence  of  the  injury  libelled,  and 
not,  for  example,  by  natural  causes. 

Corpus  Juris  Clvills  is  the  whole  body  of 
the  Roman  or  Civil  Law,  as  comprised  in  the  Insti- 
tutes, the  Digest  (or  Pandects,  q.v.),  the  Code,  and 
the  Novellie  (sec  Code,  Law).  In  like  manner  the 
juris  cunonici  is  the  body  of  Canon  Law  (<j.v. ). 

Correction,  Hocse  of,  a  prison  for  the 
reformation  of  petty  offenders.  See  Prisons,  Re- 
formatories. 

Correction  of  Proofs.    See  Proofs. 

Correggio,  Antonio  Allrori  da,  was  so 
styled  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  small  town 
20  miles  E.  of  Parma,  where  he  was  born  in  1494. 
Modern  research  has  proved  the  inaccuracy  of 
Vaaari's  highly  coloured  account  of  his  struggles 
and  poverty.  '  His  father,  a  well-to-do  merchant 
or  tradesman  of  Correggio,  seems  to  have  de- 
signed him  for  a  learned  profession ;  but  he 
turned  to  art,  studying  under  his  uncle  and  three 
other  masters.  He  is  believed  to  have  gained  some 
idea  of  foreshortening  and  perspective  from  the 
works  of  Mantegna  at  Mantua,  which  he  visited 
in  1511,  and  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  grace- 
ful colouring  of  Lorenzo  Costa.  At  the  age  of 
about  twenty  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where 
in  1514  he  painted  an  altarpiece  for  the  Franciscan 
convent,  a  work,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  dis- 
tinguished by  more  gravitV;  restraint,  and  rcligiouH 
feeling  than  characterise  nis  later  production*.  In 
1518  he  began  his  great  series  of  works  at  Padua 
by  a  beautiful  fresco  scries  of  mythological  subjects 
for  the  decoration  of  the  convent  of  San  Paolo, 
which  are  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
From  1521  to  1524  he  was  engaged  upon  his  subject 
of  4  The  Ascension  '  in  the  cupola  of  the  Benedictine 
church  of  San  Giovanni,  a  freBco  in  which  the 
master's  power  is  fully  visible.  His  next  great 
monumental  work  was  the  decoration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Parma,  commissioned  in  1522.  The 
subject  chosen  for  the  interior  of  the  main  dome 
was  'The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.' 

During  the  execution  of  these  frescoes  Correggio 
was  also  much  occupied  with  easel-pictures  in  oils. 
Among  these  are  1ns  very  celebrated  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  known  as  4  La  Notte'  or  4  The 
Night,'  commissioned  in  1522,  now  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  a  work  of  marvellous  softness  and  delicacy. 
Five  years  later  he  painted  4 II  Giorno,'  an  exquisite 
picture,  now  in  the  Parma  Gallery. 


In  1530  Correggio  removed  from  Parma  to  hia 
native  town,  where,  in  the  same  year,  he  purchased 
an  estate,  and  in  1533  some  additional  land.  The 

E reduction  of  the  4  Jupiter  and  Antiope'  of  the 
ouvtc,  4  The  Education  of  Cupid '  of  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  of  the  'Danae'  of  the  Bnrghese 
Gallery,  and  of  the  'Leda'  of  the  Berlin  Museum, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  painter's  later  vears; 
and  the  4  Reading  Magdalene,'  of  which  the  picture 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  is  now  regarded  as  merely 
a  17th-century  copy,  was  completed  in  1528.  He 
died  at  Correggio,  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  on 
the  5th  of  March  1534,  and  "was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Franciscan  church  of  the  place. 

The  art  of  Correggio  is  distinguished  by  its  grace 
and  gaiety,  by  its  sunny  sensuous  charm.  His 
figures  are  rendered  with  a  bounteous  sweeping 
outline,  and  he  delineates  rapid  motion  and 
momentary  attitudes  and  expressions  with  singu- 
lar power.  His  colouring  possesses  the  finest 
delicacy  and  luminosity  ;  his  foreshortening  is 
bold  and  skilful,  if  sometimes  rather  extravagant ; 
and,  above  all,  he  was  unrivalled  as  a  master  of 
subtle  and  refined  chiar  oscuro.  His  works  present 
the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  gravity  and 
restraint,  to  the  reverential  feeling  ana  the  accur- 
ately balanced  compositions,  of  the  earlier  devo- 
tional painters  of  Italy. 

His  only  son  Pomponio,  by  his  wife  Girolama 
Merlino  (whom  Correggio  married  in  1520,  and 
who  died  in  1529),  was  born  in  1521,  and  was  alive 
in  1593.  He  also  was  a  painter,  and  an  altar-piece 
from  his  hand  is  in  the  Academy  "t  Parma. 

See,  besides  Julius  Meyer's  article  in  the  Kiintthr- 
Lexicon  (1870;  Kng.  trans.  1870),  and  J.  P.  Richter's 
in  Kntul  uivl  Ktin»Uer  (1879),  the  fully  illustrated  life 
by  Corrado  Rioci  ( trans,  by  Simmouds,  1896 ). 

Corrog'ldor  is  the  name  given  in  Spain  to 
the  principal  magistrate  of  a  town,  appointed  by 
I  the  king.  Readers  of  Gil  Bias  will  remember  his 
I  functions  and  the  terror  of  his  name  to  evil-doers, 
f  The  Portuguese  corregidor  has  administrative  but 
l  not  governing  powers. 

Correlation  of  Forces.  See  Energy, 
Force. 

Correlation  of  Organs,  the  close  mutual  -\ 

dependence  between  different  systems  and  struc- 
tures within  the  organism.  A  three-  or  four- 
chamhered  heart  is  correlated  with  the  development 
of  lungs ;  animals  with  an  allantoic  never  have 
gills  ;  the  development  of  a  placenta  is  all  but 
co-extensive  with  the  presence  of  milk  glands.  So 
among  plants  parallel  venation  of  the  leaves  is 
almost  constantly  correlated  with  monocotyledon- 
ous  structure :  and  a  restriction  of  the  vegetative 
leaf-organs  will  show  itself  in  a  counterbalancing 
modification  of  flowers  and  fruit.  From  the  time 
of  Aristotle  such  correlations  have  lieen  noticed; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  work  of  Cuvier, 
Gcoflroy  St-Hilaire,  Goethe,  and  their  contempor- 
aries, that  the  fact  was  adequately  appreciated. 
It  was  onlv  then,  in  other  words,  that  the  organism 
began  to  be  really  understood  as  a  unity  of  mutu- 
ally dependent  jwirts.  The  general  proposition  that 
all  the  organs  are  partners  in  the  general  life,  that 
if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  are  more  or 
less  influenced,  is  sufficiently  self-evident.  But 
lteyond  this  there  are  the  special  facts  which  show 
I  that  certain  organs  are  knit  together  by  closer 
|  physiological  Isuids  than  others,  that  certain  struc- 
j  tares  stand  or  fall  together,  that  certain  characters 
have  a  contemporaneous  appearance  in  the  his- 
torical evolution.  The  facts  arc  well  known  ;  their 
explanation  in  many  cases  is  difficult  or  quite 
obscure.   See  Evolution,  Variation. 

Correspondence  Classes,  a  method  of  -\ 
instruction  first  fully  developed  in  the  United 
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States  by  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  (1878),  and  since  adopted  in  England— e.g. 
under  the  Oxford  University  Extension  (1889). 
See  Chal'TAI  or  a. 

CorreZC,  a  French  department,  formed  out  of 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Limousin,  and  taking 
its  name  from  a  river,  the  Correze,  Mowing  52  miles 
south-westward  to  the  Vezere.  Area,  2265  sq.  in.  : 
pop.  (1872)  »»2,746;  (1891)  .128,119.  The  chief 
rivers  of  Correze  are  the  Dordogne,  the  Vezere, 
and  the  Correze.  The  surface  of  the  department 
is  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  and  east, 
where  it  is  broken  in  upon  hy  offsets  from  the 
Auvergiie  Mountains,  which,  in  Mont  Odonze, 
attain  a  maximum  altitude  of  3129  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  lower  slopes  are  clad  with  forests,  bat 
the  district  is  in  general  sterile.  Minerals,  particu- 
larly coal,  iron,  lead,  alabaster,  and  granite  of 
various  colours,  are  found.  The  dejtartment  is 
divided  into  the  three  arrondiKscmcnts  of  Tulle, 
Brive,  and  Ussel.     Tulle  is  the  chief  town. 

Corrlbf  Louoh,  a  lake  of  counties  (Jalway  and 
Mayo,  the  second  largest  in  Ireland.  Lying  only  30 
feet  above  sea-level,  it  is  of  very  irregular  shape, 
25  mile*  long  from  NW.  toSE./and  I  to  6  broad, 
with  an  area  of  68  sq.  m.  From  its  south  end, 
4  miles  north  of  Galway,  it  discharges  it*  surplus 
waters  by  Galway  River  into  (Jalway  Bay.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  Lough  Mask,  At  it«"  north 
end,  through  the  Pigeon  Hole  and  other  caves,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Clare  and  other  smaller  rivers. 
It  contains  many  islets,  and  to  the  west  are 
mountains  3000  feet  high,  whilst  near  it  are  many 
stone-circles. 

A  Corrirllie,  a  moor  on  the  lwrders  of  Kincar- 
dine and  Aberdeen  shires,  15  miles  W.  of  Alierdeen. 
Here  on  28th  Octol»r  1562  Queen  Mary's  half- 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Moray,  defeated  the  Catholic 
Gordon,  Earl  of  Hnntly,  who  himself  fell  in  the 
battle,  while  his  two  sons  were  taken  prisoners. 
There  is  a  rather  poor  ballad  on  the  subject,  in 
broad  Alterdeenshire  dialect,  quite  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  history,  and  first  printed  in  Evans's 
Old  tiallad*  (  1777). 

Corrie  (Gaelic  coirt,  'a  caldron'or  '  large  pot'), 
a  term  applied  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  semi- 
circular recesses  or  cirques  in  mountains,  generally 
flanked  by  steep  and  lofty  clitfs.  They  vary  in 
character  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks."  In 
some  the  declivities  are  rounded  and  smooth,  but 
generally  they  are  broken  and  nigged,  the  liounding 
cliffs  rising  to  heights  of  1000  or  even  2000  feet. 
Similar  features  are  recognised  in  many  mountain- 
regions  all  the  world  over.  The  origin  of  corries 
has  lieen  a  subject  of  some  controversy  by  geologists. 
There  can  lie  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  due 
in  the  first  place  to  denudation— to  the  action  of 
torrents  and  springs  and  frosts,  aided  and  directed 
by  the  natural  division-plane*  of  the  rocks.  Many 
of  the  corries  in  Scotland  and  other  mountainous 
countries  have  been  occupied  by  glaciers— the 
grinding  action  of  which  has  tended  to  modify  the 
form  of  the  ground.  Not  a  few  corries  are  occupied 
by  mountain-tarns. 

Corr  it'll  (CS,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, lietween  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers, 
extending  from  Entre  Rios  to  Misiones  territory, 
with  an  area  of  40,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  gener- 
ally flat,  with  numerous  lakes  and  swamps,  but  has 
undulating  stretches  along  the  Parana  and  in  the 
east,  and  is  heavily  wooded  in  parts.  Lake  Ihera,  a 
group  of  lakes  and  swamps  covering  some  1800 
sq.  m.,  is  surrounded  with  a  jungle,  in  which  the 
'tacuara'  ham  1  mo  (30  feet)  is  conspicuous;  and 
here  jaguars  and  alligators  almund.  The  mean 
temperature  (72*  F.)  is  the  highest  in  the  republic, 
but  the  extremes  (44*- -98")  are  not  no  excessive. 


As  in  Paraguay,  Guarani  is  the  common  language, 
Spanish  licing  employed  only  by  the  official  and 
educated  classes.  Cattle  raking  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation ;  agriculture  is  very  Wkward.  Pop.  ( 1K95) 
239,344.— The  capital,  Corrientes,  is  almost  bidden 

'  among  orange -groves,  15  miles  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  and  takes 

;  it*  name  from  seven  rurrrntn  forme* I  by  points 
of  rock  above  the  city  ;  vessels  of  9  feet  draught 

|  can  reach  the  town  at  all  seasons.  Steamers  from 
Buenos  Ay  res  (832  miles)  touch  here  almost  daily, 
and  in  18*87-95  railway  connection  was  made  with 
the  south  by  way  of  Monte  Caseros.    Pop.  18,000. 

Corrfevrekllt  (Gael.,  'Brecan's  cauldron'),  a 
whirlpool  or  dangerous  passage  scarcely  a  mile 
broad,  off  the  west  coast  of  Argyllshire,  in  the 
strait  between  Scarba  and  Jura  isles.  It  is  caused 
by  the  meeting  of  tides  (running  13  miles  an  hour) 
from  the  north  and  west,  in  the  narrow  passage 
into  the  Sound  of  Jura,  round  a  pyramidal  rock, 
which  rises  with  rapid  slope  from  a  depth  of  160 
fathoms  to  within  15  feet  of  the  surface. 

Corroboree  i*  the  Australian  name  for  a 
gathering  of  aliorigines,  generally  in  large  num- 
bers, at  which  dances  and  other  exercises  are  gone 
through  with  much  excitement.  They  usually  take 
place  on  moonlight  night*,  and  may  last  the  whole 
night  through. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  the  popular  name  of 
the  highly  poisonous  bichloride  of  mercury  ( mercuric 
chloride).    See  MKRCl'RY. 

Corrugated  Metal.    Iron  and  other  metals 
in  sheets  and  plates  have  communicated  to  them 
enormously  increased  rigidity  and  power  to  resist 
buckling  and  collapse  by  Iieing  corrugated.  The 
process  is  merely  an  application  to  metallic  sub- 
stances of  the  old  contrivance  of  'goffering'  or 
'  piping,'  by  means  of  which  frills  are  stiffened  and 
kept  in  shape.    The  metal  to  he  corrugated  is 
passed  between  pairs  of  rollers  with  ridged  surfaces, 
the  ridges  of  one  fitting  into  the  hollows  of  the  other, 
ami  the  sheets  or  plates  operated  on  are  bent  and 
compressed  into  the  wavy  outline  of  the  rolls. 
Walls  and  roofs  of  light  and  temporary  buildings 
are  extensively  made  of  corrugated  galvanised 
iron  —  La.  sheet-iron   first  corrugated  and  sub- 
sequently coated  with  zinc  by  dipping  the  sheets 
into  a  bath  of  the  liquid  metal.    The  most  import- 
ant mechanical  application  of  corrugated  metal  has 
|  ixwn  for  the  flues  of  large  steam -boilerB.  About 
>  1878  a  system  of  annular  corrugated  iron  flues  was 
j  introduced,  which  increased  the  resistance  of  the 
|  flue  to  eollajwe,  and  saved  fuel  because  of  the 
greater  heating  surface  presented  by  the  corruga- 
tions.   A  spiral  corrugated  flue  gives  the  greatest 
amount  of  strength. 
Corruption  of  Mood.    See  Attainder, 
i  Treason. 

Corrupt  Practices  Act.  See  Bribery. 

!     Corry,  a  town  of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  several  railways,  37 
miles  SE.  of  Erie.     It  has  machine-shops,  saw 
mills,  and  oil-relineries.    Pop.  ( 1870  )  6809  ;  ( 1880) 
5277  ;  (1800)  5671. 

Corsair,  a  pirate  or  sea-robber,  and  specially 
any  of  those  rovers  who  in  former  times  cruised  from 
the  Barlmry  |mrt«,  as  Algiers,  Tunis,  or  Tripoli,  and 
became  the  terror  of  merchantmen  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ravaging  the  coasts 
and  seizing  shipping,  as  far  north  as  Cornwall, 
Baltimore  in  Cork,  and  even   Iceland.  Though 

'  piracy  on  a  small  scale  had  long  prevailed,  the 

i  immediate  cause  of  the  sudden  development  of 
corsair  states  and  fleets  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  was  the  persecution  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  : 

I  the  exiles  looked  for  vengeance,  and  their  necessities 
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...ipelled  thieving;  and  when  they  were  joined  by 
Adventurers  from  the  Levant  and  not  a  few  Christian 
renegade*,  who  were  attracted  by  the  spoils  of  the 
Indies,  then  coming  to  Spain,  they  soon  became 
a  formidable  power,  and  founded  citadels  and  states 
<see  Algiers,  Ti  xis,  TRIPOLI,  Sali.ee).  Their 
greatest  leaders  were  the  brothers  Uruj  and  Kheyr- 
ed-din  Barbaroosa,  the  first  pashas  of  Algiers. 
Kheyr-ed-din  rose  from  a  mere  captain  of  a  galley 
to  be  high  admiral  of  Sultan  Sufeynian  (Soliman 
the  Magnificent),  and  defeated  the  combined 
imperial,  papal,  and  Venetian  fleet*  under  Doria 
off  Prevesa  in  1538.  Other  famous  corsairs  were 
Dragut  (Torghud),  a  Sardinian  who  died  at  the 
siege  of  Malta;  Ochiali  (IMuj  'AH),  who  fought  in 
the  Iwittle  of  Lepanto,  1571  ;  Aidin  Reis,  or  4  Drub- 
devil;'  Sinan  of  Smyrna;  Salih  Keis;  Ramadan; 
All  Pichinin,  &e.  Manv  attempt**  were  made  to 
put  down  the  corsairs,  from  Sir  Kobert  Mansel's 
expedition  in  1621  to  the  very  important  expedi- 
tion against  Airier*  by  the  United  States  under 
Decatur  (q.v.)  iu  1815— the  first  serious  attempt 
to  put  an  end  to  the  long  established  evil — 
followed  by  Lord  Exmouth's  victory  iu  1816 ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  the  European  powers  conspired  to 
assure  the  pirates'  immunity,  and  the  Deys  of 
Algiers  levied  blackmail  upon  Christian  govern- 
ments who  wished  to  protect  their  trade.  Noth- 
ing less  than  the  Frencli  couquent  could  have  sup- 
pressed so  long-seated  a  disorder,  which  had 
infected  the  Mediterranean  for  more  thau  three 
centuries,  and  even  carried  off  captives  from  Ireland. 
See  Barrarossa,  Galleys,  Piracy,  Slavery; 
and  Corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Stanley 
Lane- Poole  (1889). 

f    Corsets*   See  Tight- lacing. 

Corsica,  the  fourth  largest  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  a  French  department,  is  1 14  miles 
long  by  52  miles  broad,  with  300  miles  of  coast  line. 
Area,  3378  sq.  in.  ;  pop.  (1872  )  258,507;  (1896) 
290, 168.  Corsica  is  separated  from  the  twin  island 
of  Sardinia,  double  it*  size,  to  the  south,  by  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio.  It  is  54  miles  8\V.  of  Leg- 
horn and  98  S.  from  Genoa.  Though  now  part 
•of  France,  the  island  belongs  geographically,  his- 
torically, and  linguistically  to  Italy.  The  pro- 
montory into  which  the  north  coast  projects  rune 
23  miles  north  beyond  the Jgeneral  north  coast-line, 
and  is  6  to  9  miles  broad.  The  interior  is  a  labyrinth 
of  mountains,  in  which,  however,  a  principal  chain 
traverses  the  whole  island  from  north  to  south, 
dividing  Corsica  into  two  regions,  an  eastern  and  a 
western  zone.  These  regions  are  each  divided  bv 
transverse  chains  into  parallel  valleys  deeply  hol- 
lowed bv  watercourse**  plunging  from  the  high  sum- 
mits. The  highest  elevations  are  about  the  middle  : 
Cinto  (8898  feet);  Rotondo  (8607);  Pagli  Orha 
(8283).  On  the  west  side  the  mountains  roach  to 
the  coast,  but  on  the  east,  between  mountains  and 
sea,  there  extend  alluvial  plains,  edged  seawards 
with  lagoons  and  swamp,  highly  fertile  but  mala- 
rious, so  that  in  summer  the  occupant*  have  to 
■escajie  to  the  mountains.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  these  plains  were  densely  peopled,  and 
recently  eucalyptus  plantations  are  beginning  to 
overcome  the  malaria.  The  west  zone  is  occupied 
mostly  with  primary  strata,  granite,  and  schisUwc 
rock  Ton  the  cast  side  the  mountains  are  cretaceous, 
w  ith  serpentine  and  porphyry.  Corsica  is  watered 
bv  numerous  streams,  none  navigable,  with  cascades 
glittering  in  all  directions.  On  the  east  coast  are 
the  Tavignano,  47  miles  long,  from  lake  Nino ;  and 
the  Golo,  52  miles  long.  On  the  west  the  longest 
is  the  Taravo,  34  miles  long. 

With  the  exception  of  the  malarious  coasts  in 
the  east  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious.    The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  over  43  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
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official  statistics  as  arable 
over  35,000  tons  of  flour. 


area  is  returned  by 

land ;  yet  in  1887  ~. 
and  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  hay,  were 
imported.  C  orsica  presents  a  succession  of  climates 
and  vegetation  zones.  On  the  lower  slopes 
are  olives,  oranges,  citrons,  laurels  and  vines. 
Higher,  up  to  62.riO  feet,  are  magnificent  chestnut- 
trees  ;  higlier  still  rise  virgin  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
larch,  &c.  These  again  are  ovcrtopjied  by  pastures. 
The  highest  summit*  are  snow-clad  for  half  the 
ear.  About  one  sixth  of  Corsica  is  estimated  to 
covered  with  forest,  but  this  includes  in  many 
places  only  confused  thickets  (murrhu)  of  green 
«>ak,  arbutus,  myrtle,  and  broom,  often  serving  as 
the  hiding-place  of  tiandits.  Campo  dell'  0ro 
around  Ajaccio  and  the  country  north  of  Bastia 
are  among  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  mutllon  or  wild  sheep  is  found  ;  also 
wild  boars,  large  foxes,  and  small  deer,  but  no 
wolves  or  liears.  The  venomous  ant,  innafantalo, 
is  peculiar  to  Corsica,  where  are  also  the  alalmig- 
nata  spider  and  the  tarantula.  The  minerals  of 
Corsica  are  yet  little  worked.  Copper  and  silver- 
lead  mines  near  Calvi  are  now  being  worked  by  an 
English  company.  Sulphide  of  antimony  is  success- 
full}*  worked  in  Cajie  Corso.  There  are  also  iron 
and  manganese  ores.  Among  the  valuable  stones 
are  red  and  blue  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  alabaster, 
i»nd  marble  ;  and  the  Orezza  mineral  waters  have 
a  high  medicinal  value.  Agriculture  is  backward. 
In  many  parts  tillage  is  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Italian  labourers  ( *  Lticchesi ' ).  The  chief 
industries  are  fishing  and  rearing  of  cattle.  Raw  silk 
is  raised  to  the  amount  of  about  500  cwt.  of  cocoons 
annually.  The  principal  i>orts  arc  Bastia,  Ajaccio, 
and  Calvi;  in  1891  -1900  an  average  of  2060  shi|«s, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  471,800,  entered,  and  1642 
cleared,  with  a  tonnageof  312,000.  The  chief  imports 
are  corn  and  other  food-stuffs,  building  materials, 
coals,  metal  wares, salt, cattle, cheese, fodder, brandy, 
pottery,  glass  wares,  and  pa|>cr  ;  and  the  chief  ex- 
ports, wine,  wood,  bark  for  tanning,  olive  oil,  chest- 
nuts, and  fruit*  fresh  and  preserved.  There  is  a 
railway  from  Ajaccio  to  Bastia,  with  branches  to 
Calvi  and  Orbo.  Corsica  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
disscments  :  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  Calvi,  Corte,  Sartene. 
The  capita)  is  Ajaccio,  but  the  most  important 
town  is  Bastia.  The  language  is  a  corrupt  Italian. 
Though  not  industrious,  the  Corsicans  are  jiatriotiu 
and  brave. 

In  early  times  known  as  Cymos,  Corsica  in  the 
8th  century  fell  to  the  Saracens,  who  in  the  11th 
Yielded  it  to  Pisa.  Thence  it  passed  to  the  Genoese. 
Genoese  towers,  that  defended  the  bays  against 
Saracen  incursions,  still  add  a  picturesque  trait  to 
the  landscape.  The  Genoese,  unable  to  subdue  tho 
Corsicans,  who  had  risen  under  General  Paoli,  sur- 
rendered Corsica  to  the  French,  who  conquered  it  in 
1768 ;  since  then  it  has  willingly  united  with  France. 

See  Boa  well'*  Aceountof  Cortiea  ( 1768 ) ;  Ortoli'a  Contra 
pojnU.  dr  ntr  dr  Cor*r  (1885);  Paul  Borden  En  Corte 
(1887);  J.  \V.  Barry.  Stud,r$  in  Cortim  <18J»3);  L.  H. 
Caird's  Hittoru  of  Cortuxi  (1899);  and  for  'theComcan,' 
BONAPAKTK,  Napolmw.  For  the  Corstcan  blood-feud,  m« 
Vknoktta,  and  Proaoer  Merimee's  powerful  picture  of 
Corsican  life,  VoUmba  ( 1841 ). 

Coral te.  a  variety  of  Diorite  (q.v.),  composed  of 
anorthite-foUpar,  hornblende,  and  a  little  quartz. 

Corslet*  a  kind  of  cuirass,  formerly  the  usual 
bodv-covering  of  piketnen.  It  was  made  chiefly  of 
leather,  and  was  pistol -proof. 

Corsned.  See  Ordeal. 

Corso*  an  Italian  word  used  to  express  not 
only  the  racing  of  riderless  horses,  but  also  the 
slow  driving  in  procession  of  handsome  equipages 
through  the  princijm.1  street*  of  a  town,  such  as 
almost  always  takes  place  in  Italy  on  festivals 
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This  custom  ha*  given  a  name  to  many  street*  in 
almost  all  the  larger  towns  of  Italy."  The  best 
known  of  these  is  trie  Coreo  in  Rome,  which  is  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  diversions  of  the  Carnival. 

Corssen,  Wii.hklm  PaI'l,  a  great  German 
philologist,  was  born  at  Bremen,  January  20, 
1820.  After  studies  in  philology  at  Berlin,  esjieci- 
ally  under  Boeekh  and  Laclmutnn,  and  two  years 
Bpent  in  teaching  in  a  gyiunasitim  at  Stettin,  he 
was  tailed  in  1840  to  lecture  at  Schulpforta,  and 
there  he  remained  till  INK),  when  ill-hcalth  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Berlin.  There,  however, 
lie  continued  hi*  arduous  studies  until  he  died,  a 
martyr  to  learning,  June  18,  1873.    His  earliest 

freat  work  is  his  treatise,  Veber  Atusprache, 
okulismus,  uiul  lietonutii/  der  Lttteinischen 
Spraeht  (2  vols.  1858  39;  2d  ed.  1808  70).  it 
was  followed  by  Kritixrhe  Jieilrtiae  zur  Lutein- 
ischen  Formeulrltre  (1803)  and  Kritiarhe  XnrA- 
trtir/t  zur  Lateininrhcn  Formenlehre.  (1800).  His 
second  ma«tcri>iocc  is  Veber  die  Sprm-he  der 
Ktrusker  (2  vols.  1874-75),  in  which  he  labours 
with  great  ingenuity  and  vast  learning  to  prove 
against  the  world  that  the  Etruscan  language 
was  cognnte  with  that  of  the  Romans.  H.  NVelier 
edited  from  his  papers  Beitnuje  zur  itatischen 
Sprachk  undt !  (  Leip.  1876). 

Cort,  CoRNKI.rs,  known  in  Italy  as  Comelio 
Fianimingo,  a  famous  Dutch  engraver,  was  ls»rn 
at  Hoorn  in  1533  or  1530.  He  stmlied  under 
Hieronymus  Cock,  and  his  early  plates  bear 
that  master's  name.  In  1372  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  was  hospitably  received  there  by  Titian,  some 
of  whose  finest  works  he  engraved,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Italian  masters.  Cort  next  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  founded  an  engraving  school ;  and 
from  this  school  sprang  the  most  excellent  Italian 
and  Venetian  engravers.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1578. 

Cortf  R«  the  name  given  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  nation, 
the  origin  and  history  of  which  varied  greatly  in 
the  different  kingdoms  out  of  which  modern  Sjiain 
is  formed.  See  Araqon,  Castile,  &c  ;  also 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Cortes,  Hkrnando,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
was  born  at  Mcdellin,  in  Estremadura.  in  1485,  of 
a  noble  but  decayed  family.  The  longing  for  ad- 
venture which  earlv  filled  his  heart  was  not  cured 
by  two  years'  stiuiv  at  Salamanca  He  sailed  for 
San  Domingo  in  1304,  and  ere  long  accompanied 
Velazquez  in  his  exitedition  to  Cuba.  After  the 
island  had  l«en  sufidued  he  came  into  serious 
disfavour  with  the  governor,  but  was  reconciled, 
and  itecame  alcalde  in  the  capital,  Santiago.  The 
discovery  by  De  Cordova  of  Yucatan,  and  of  New 
Spain  (Mexico)  by  (irijalva.  had  already  fired  the 
ambitious  mind  of  Velazquez,  when  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Grijalva, 
arrived  at  Culm ;  and  his  flowing  accounts  filled 
the  governor  with  a  fresh  thirst  for  gain  and  glory. 
He  hastened  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition,  the  com- 
mand of  which  he  gave  to  Cortes.  Cortes  sailed 
18th  Novemlier  1518,  and  one  of  the  most  romantic 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  world  began.  The 
armament  with  which  he  entered  on  the  conquest 
of  a  vast  and  civilised  empire  consisted,  according 
to  Bcnial  Diaz,  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards, 
two  or  three  hundred  Indians,  twelve  or  fifteen 
horses,  with  ten  brass  guns  and  some  falconet*. 
Scarcely  had  he  touched  at  Trinidad  when  orders 
from  Velazquez  to  supersede  him  reached  the 
island.  These  Cortes  refused  to  obey,  and  thus 
cut  himself  off  from  nil  hope  save  in  success.  He 
landed  first  in  Yucatan,  and  entered  New  Spain  at 
the  river  of  Crijalva  Proceeding  inland  he  reached 
Taliasco,  and  here  he  fought  Ids  first  battle  with  the 


natives.  His  victory  gave  him  his  invaluable 
interpreter,  the  beautiful  and  faithful  Donna 
Marina.  At  San  Juan  de  Ulua  messengers  from 
Montezuma,  the  king  of  Mexico,  reached  him, 
bringing  rich  presents,  but  objecting  to  his  ex- 
pressed desire  tor  a  visit  to  the  king.  Here  when 
the  faction  of  Velazquez  within  his  little  force 
began  to  express  openly  their  hesitation  about  pro- 
ceeding farther,  Cortes  adroitly  got  his  men  tc 
entreat  him  to  change  the  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion into  colonisation  and  conquest  instead  of  mere 
trade,  and  was  thereupon  formally  appointed  cap- 
tain-general and  jiisticia  mayor. 

He  now  founded  Vera  Cruz,  and  sent  messengers 
to  Charles  V.  He  next  united  all  opposing  in- 
terests in  that  of  the  common  safety  by  burning  his 
shi|i«  behind  him,  and  marched  to  Tlascala,  whose 
warlike  inhabitants,  subdued  after  some  hard 
fighting,  became  henceforward  his  ever-faithful 
allies.  After  some  delay  he  started* on  his  memor- 
able march  to  Mexico,  attended  by  some  thousands 
of  his  Tlascalan  allies ;  and  at  Cholula  a  treacher- 
ous attempt,  by  orders  of  Montezuma,  to  entrap 
the  Spaniards,  was  frustrated  by  his  sleepless  vigil- 
ance. On  the  8th  Novemlier  1519  he  reached  the 
capital,  which  Bernal  Diaz  says  appeared  when 
they  first  saw  it  like  something  in  a  dream,  or  like 
one  of  the  enchanted  castles  in  the  book  of  A  mad  is. 
The  city  was  situated  in  a  great  salt  lake  communi- 
cating with  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  was  approached 
by  three  causeways  of  solid  masonry,  one  two- 
leagues  long,  with  wooden  drawbridges  at  the 
ends.  At  the  lowest  estimate  it*  inhabitants 
exceeded  300,000.  Cortes  had  not  l>een  a  week  in 
the  city  liefore  he  had  determined  to  seize  the 
august  person  of  the  king,  and  hold  him  as  a  host- 
age ;  his  pretext  being  a  treacherous  attack  upon 
Vera  Cruz.  Montezuma  was  paralysed  at  the 
heroic  audacity  of  his  proposal,  and  was  carried  to 
the  Spanish  quarters,  from  which  he  was  never  to 
return.  Seventeen  of  the  king's  officers  brought 
from  Vera  Cruz  were  burned  to  death  in  hi* 
presence,  and  Montezuma  himself  put  in  irons 
the  while.  In  general,  however,  but  little  apparent 
restraint  was  put  upon  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  his  temple  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards.  At  length  he  was  con- 
strained to  submit  to  a  public  act  of  vassalage  to 
Spain,  and  to  give  gold  to  the  value  of  100,000  ducats. 

Rut  Cortes  was  far  more  than  an  ordinary  con- 
quistador ;  he  inquired  alxiut  the  mines  and  the 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  marie  wide  explorations, 
into  the  country  ;  while  with  characteristic  religions 
zeal  he  destroyed  the  more  hideous  Mexican  idols, 
and  sternly  forbade  human  sacrifices.  Mean- 
time, however,  the  Mexican  hatred  for  the  con- 

!|iiering  invaders  was  beginning  to  surmount  their 
eur,  as  they  liegan  gradually  to  discover  that  they 
were  merely  mortal  men  spite  of  tho  strange  wonder 
of  their  horses  and  cannon,  and  moreover  were 
miserably  few  in  numljers.  In  the  sixth  month  of 
his  imprisonment  Montezuma  asked  Cortea  to  de 
part.  The  conqueror  craved  delay,  and  learned  a 
few  days  after  the  request  that  eighteen  ships  had 
arrived*  in  the  bay  of  San  Juan.  These  ships  had 
been  despatched  by  Velazquez  under  Pamphilo  de 
Narvaez,  who  sent  a  favourable  message  to  Monte- 
zuma Cortes  left  Alvarado  in  command,  and 
hastened  with  but  a  handful  of  men  to  meet 
Narvaez,  whose  force  numbered  800  men  ;  and  at 

t 

own  liandful  of  heroes  fell, 
gladly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  conqueror. 

Fourteen  days  after  the  defeat  of  Narvaez  came 
the  news  from  Alvarado  that  the  Spaniards  were 
besieged  in  their  quarters  in  Mexico.  Cortes  at 
once  collected  all  his  men,  i 


Cholula,  amid  a  blinding  storm,  surprised  him  in  an 
unexpected  night-attack  in  which  but  three  of  his 

The  defeated  troops 
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relief,  and  reached  the  city,  24th  June  1520.  He 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  whole  nation  in 


under  Montezuma'*  brother  as  popular  leader. 
A  general  attack  wan  soon  made  upon  him,  and 
not  repulsed  without  a  desperate  struggle.  On  the 
third  day  the  unhappy  Montezuma  appeared  on  a 
battlement  with  the  view  of  pacifying  his  people, 
but  was  wounded  by  a  shower  ot  stones— an  in- 
dignity which  broke  hi*  heart.  Cortes*  burned  the 
two  great  idols  of  the  city,  but  thbj  did  not  terrify 
the  Mexicans,  and  he  now  saw  that  he  must  leave 
the  city.  His  dispositions  were  quickly  made  ;  the 
start  was  made  at  midnight,  1st  July  1520.  The 
first  bridge  was  crossed  safely  by  a  pontoon  which 
he  had  prepared  for  this  purpose,  but  at  once  the 
lake  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of  canoes,  and 
so  furious  an  attack  made  that  it  proved  impossible 
to  raise  the  pontoon  to  crows  the  second  bridge. 
Soon  the  water  was  choked  with  a  crowd  of  strug- 
gling horses  and  men,  and  the  retreat  became  a 
contused  and  hopeless  rout.  The  second  and  third 
hridgeways  were  both  broken  down,  but  it  was  at 
the  third  that  the  greatest  loss  occurred.  In  the 
horrors  of  that  awful  night  {la  nvche  triste)  were 
lost  450  Spaniards,  forty-six  horses,  his  artillery, 
4000  Indian  allies,   and   most  of  the  Mexican 

Firisoners.  At  Otumba,  whither  the  miserable  hand- 
ul  of  survivors  bad  retreated,  Cortes  found  himself 
encompassed  with  an  innumerable  host,  and  there 
was  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  even'  individual 
Spaniard  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The 
exhausted  victors  were  kindly  received  by  their 
Tiascalan  allies,  and  Cortes  at  once  began  prepara- 
tions to  repair  his  disaster. 

On  the  20th  December  1520  (fortes  reviewed  his 
troops.  He  had  still  550  foot-soldiers,  with  forty 
horsemen,  and  eight  or  nine  cannon.  Taking  with 
him  10,000  Tlascalans  he  inarched  to  Tezcuco,  and 
contrived  to  form  alliances  with  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding Indian  tribes.  At  length  his  brigontines, 
built  at  Tlascala,  arrived,  carried  by  a  host  of 
Tlascalans  ;  and,  after  a  perilous  expedition  round 
the  lake,  and  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Mexicans,  he  liegan  the  formal  siege 
of  the  city.  He  himself,  with  three  hundred  men, 
took  command  of  the  brigantines,  as,  in  his  own 
words,  '  the  key  of  the  whole  war  was  in  the  ships.' 
After  defeating  the  Mexicaus  on  the  lakes,  and 
destroying  innumerable  canoes,  he  made  a  series  of 
simultaneous  incursions  along  the  causeways.  The 
Mexicans  fought  with  the  fury  of  desjiair,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Spaniards  proceeded  only  at  the  cost 
of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  buildings  in  the 
city.  Meantime  the  Spaniards  themselves  suffered 
desperate  hardships  from  the  ambuscades  of  their 
sleepless  enemy,  and  becoming  impatient,  they  de- 
manded a  general  attack,  in  which  they  suffered  a 
severe  repulse.  Although  famine  and  pestilence 
fought  for  the  Spaniards— as  many  as  fifty  thou- 
sand Mexicans  dying  of  these  during  the  siege— 
the  city  had  to  fie  destroyed  before  it  could  be 
taken.  *  It  fell  at  length,  13th  August  1521,  after  a 
siege  of  seventv-tive  days,  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  the  world  for  obstinacy  and  valour. 
Scarce  any  booty  was  obtained,  the  mined  houses 
were  filled  with  heap*  of  dead,  and  almost  the 
entire  city  had  to  be  rebuilt. 

Cortes  now  showed  his  wisdom  bv  attempting 
to  restore  the  native  institutions.  He  rewarded 
his  men  with  tncvmiendtis  or  grants  of  Indians 
for  labour  and  assistance  in  colonisation.  He  was 
formally  appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of 
New  Spain  in  1522.  He  next  sent  out  Alvarado  on 
an  expedition  which  led  ultimately  to  the  conquest 
of  Guatemala,  Sandoval  to  the  north,  and  Christoval 
de  Olid  to  Honduras.  The  last,  unfaithful  to  his 
trust,  rebel  led.  and  the  indefatigable  Cortes  at  once 
■et  out  on  a  perilous  journey  to  subdue  him ;  but 


finding  his  rebellious  lieutenant  assassinated  before 
his  arrival,  he  returned  to  New  Spain  ( 1526)  to  find 
Ponce  de  Leon  invested  with  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, fn  May  1528  he  arrived  in  Spain,  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  honour  by  the  king,  and  created 
Marquis  del  Vallo  de  Guaxaca.  He  returned  in 
July  15.'t0  as  captain-general,  but  to  his  disappoint- 
ment was  not  appointed  also  civil  governor  oi  New 
Spain.  He  was  poor  and  broken  in  health,  and 
henceforward  had  the  continual  mortification  to  see 
the  government  muddled  by  envious  and  incom- 
petent men.  During  ten  years  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  making  new  discoveries  to  the  north  of 
Mexico,  but  now,  says  llernal  Diaz,  'everything 
turned  to  thorns  with  him  ; '  and  in  1540  he  re- 
turned to  S|»ain.  He  accompanied  the  emperor 
in  his  unhappy  expedition  to  Algeria,  and  was 
mortified  by  having  his  offer  to  take  Algiers,  if 
given  the  command,  slighted  and  despised.  Vol- 
taire's story  of  his  proud  speech  to  the  emperor  as 
he  stood  on  the  step  of  his  carriage  :  '  1  am  a  man 
who  has  given  you  more  provinces  than  your 
ancestors  have  left  you  cities,"  is  true  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  fact.  Cortes  wished  to  return  to  Mexico, 
but  was  not  allowed  till  his  impending  suits  were 
settled.  His  last  years  were  darkened  by  neglect, 
deepened  by  the  domestic  vexation  of  his  daughter 
Donna  Maria's  repudiation  by  a  great  Spanish  noble 
to  whom  she  had  lieen  betrothed.  He  went  to 
meet  her  at  Seville,  fell  ill,  and  died  in  a  small 
village  near  that  city,  2d  December  1547.  His  ImmI  v 
was  first  buried  at  Seville,  afterwards  at  Tezeuco, 
and  lastly  ( 1629)  in  Mexico. 

The  great  conquest  of  fortes  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  achievements  in  the  world's  history, 
and  indeed  it  is  more  like  romantic  fable  than 
sober  fact.  Its  hero  was  no  common  adventurer  or 
mere  courageous  soldier,  hut  a  captain  of  admirable 
sagacity  ami  resource,  a  statesman  of  rare  penetra- 
tion and  foresight.  To  the  reckless  audacity  of  a 
Rupert  he  added  the  astuteness  of  a  Hannibal — a 
combination  that  marks  only  the  highest  order  of 
military  genius.  His  whole  character  was  con- 
structed on  heroic  lines,  and  is  marked  with  a 
certain  conspicuous  grandeur  throughout.  He  was 
passionate,  yet  patient;  fond  of  splendour,  yet 
simple  in  diet  ;  cruel  sometimes,  yet  sincerely 
religious;  silent  and  reserved,  yet  capable  of  in- 
spiring the  most  devoted  as  well  as  the  tenderest 
personal  affection.  In  many  things  he  resembles 
Caesar,  and  like  him  he  possessed  that  rarest  power 
of  knowing,  as  De  Solis  says  of  him,  '  how  to  be  a 
superior  without  ceasing  to  lie  a  comrade.'  See 
Preseott's  History,  and  the  admirable  Life  by  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  (2  vols.  1871). 

Cortonn  (Lat.  Crotomi),  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  69  miles  SE.  of  Florence  by  rail.  It  stands 
2130  feet  above  sea-level,  hsiking  down  on  the 
Valle  di  Chiana  and  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Europe,  with  mighty 
cyclopean  walls  of  Pelasgic  origin,  Etruscan  and 
llomnn  remains,  numerous  handsome  palazzi,  a 
tine  cathedral,  and  half  a  dozen  churches.  These 
arc  rich  in  paintings  by  many  old  masters,  includ- 
ing Luca  Signorelh  (q.v.)anu  Pietro  Berretlini  or 
da  Cortona  (1590-1669).  The  Aecademia  Etrnsca 
(1726)  has  its  seat  here;  its  museum  contains  a 
multitude  of  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  vases,  &c  Pop. 
3605. 

Cornna*  La  (ordinarily  in  English,  Coruntta; 
among  seamen,  Groyne),  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Spain,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  midway  lietween  capes  Ortegal 
and  Finisterre,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Bay  (rial  of 
Corufia,  263  miles  XW.  of  Leon  by  rail.  The 
town  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  upper  portion 
and  the  lower,  called  Pescaderia,  which,  formerly 
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a  hannt  of  fishermen,  is  now  the  centre  of  wealth 
and  trade.  The  harbour  is  commodioutt  and  pro- 
tected by  forte  ;  and  in  1888  a  long  desired  quaran- 
tine harbour  wiw  completed.  There  am  large 
cavalry  and  infantry  liarracks,  and  a  handsome 
new  college,  pre|>aratory  for  the  university  of 
Santiago  :  hut  few  of  the  other  buildings  are  strik- 
ing. To  Englishmen  the  most  interesting  object 
is  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  the  centre  of 
the  gardens  of  San  Carlos.  One  mile  north- 
west of  the  town  stands  the  famous  Torre  de 
Hercules,  restored  by  Trajan,  which  sent*  oh 
a  lighthouse,  and  is  nearly  KM)  feet  high.  Corona 
has  still  a  considerable  commerce,  but  ite  cattle 
trade,  which  once  employed  a  small  fleet  to  carry 
oxen  to  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  for  the  British 
army  anil  navy  contracts,  has  fallen  off.  The 
chief  imports  are  sugar  from  the  colonies,  and 
American  raw  jietroleuin,  dried  cod,  hide*  from 
Argentinia,  cheap  German  spirit*,  and  English 
coal.  The  industries  of  the  town  include  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  glass-wares,  and  canned  meat* 
and  fish,  a*  well  as  cotton-spinning.  Pop.  ( 18X5) 
34,202.  Corona  dates  its  origin  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Komans  in 
the  1st  century  B.C.  To  Englishmen  Corolla  has 
rare  historic  interest.  Here  in  1386  John  of  (Jaunt 
landed  to  claim  the  crown  of  Cantile  in  right  of  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel ;  in  1554  Philip 
II.  embarked  here  for  England  to  marry  Queen 
Mary  ;  and  in  1588  the  great  Spanish  Armada, 
which  had  been  refitted  at  this  port,  set  sail  for 
the  conquest  of  England.  Here  also  fell  gloriously 
Sir  John  Moore  (January  16,  ISO1.)),  after  having 
with  but  14,000  travel-worn  men  defeated  no  less 
redoubtable  an  antagonist  than  Soult  at  the  head 
of  20,000  Frenchmen,  fresh  ami  flushed  with  the 
expectation  of  victory.  Few  exploit*  in  English 
history  are  prouder  than  his  memorable  retreat, 
closed  by  the  brilliant  victory  that  covered  the 
embarkation  of  the  British  troop*. 

Corundum,  a  mineral  consisting  essentially 
of  mere  alumina,  yet  of  great  sjiecific  gravity— 
about  four  times  that  of  water— and  of  remarkable 
hardness,  being  inferior  in  this  respect  only  to  the 
diamond.  Mineralogists  regard  the  Sapphire  (q. v.) 
as  a  variety  of  corundum,  and  along  with  it  the 

?9ins  popularly  known  a*  Oriental  Ruby,  Oriental 
opaz.  Oriental  Emerald,  and  Oriental  Amethyst ; 
but  the  name  corundum  is  more  usually  limited 
to  the  coarser  varieties.  These,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  gems,  are  in  general  of  a  dull 
and  muddy  appearance,  and  the  crystals— which  are 
usually  six-sided  prisms  and  six-sided  pyramids- 
are  externally  dull  and  rough.  The  colour  h» 
various,  often  green,  blue,  or  red,  inclining  to 
gray.  Corundum  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  has  long  l»een  used  in  India  for  polish- 
ing all  gems  except  the  diamond,  which  is  too  hard 
for  it.  Emery  (q.v.),  so  well  known  as  a  polishing 
sulnstance,  is  a  variety  of  corundum. 

Corvee  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
obligation  on  the  inhabitants  of  district*  to  per- 
forin gratuitous  labour  (such  as  the  maintenance 
of  roads)  for  the  sovereign  or  feudal  lord.  The 
forced  lalsmr  for  the  aristocracy  was  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  French  peasantry,  which  led  to 
the  Revolution.   See  France. 

Corvef  (Corbeia  worn),  a  Benedictine  abbey 
on  the  Weser,  near  H  oxter,  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  in  early  Saxony,  founded  in  822.  It  was 
a  colony  from  trie  monastery  of  Corbie  in  Picardy, 
then  part  of  the  country  of  the  West  Franks.  It 
received  rich  endowments  ;  was  the  centre  of  great 
agricultural  improvement  ami  prosperity  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  scat 
of  a  school,  founded  by  Ansgar,  the  Apostle  of 


the  North,  which  flourished  greatly  in  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries,  and  was  next  in  reputation 
to  Fulda.  It*  abbot*  were  numbered  amongst  the 
spiritual  prince*  of  the  German  empire.  In  1794 
it  was  made  a  bishopric  by  Pius  VI.  Ite  territory 
then  extended  to  about  20  square  miles,  with 
10,000  inhabitant*.  In  1803  it  was  annexed  to 
Nassau,  from  which  it  was  transferred  in  1807  to 
Westphalia,  and  in  1815  to  Prussia.  The  Gothic 
church  has  a  magnificent  interior,  and  contains  a 
multitude  of  princely  monuments.  The  library 
and  archives  of  the  cloister,  which  contained  most 
valuable  records  of  the  early  age*  of  German  his- 
tory, were  mostly  destroyed— the  Chnmicon  Corbe- 
jense,  an  alleged  record  of  this  abliey  from  its 
inundation  to  the  end  of  the  12th  century  (pub. 
1823),  lieing  a  forgery;  but  there  are  some 
genuine  though  meagre  Annates  Corbeienses  (648 
I  to  1148)  printed  in  the  Monumenta  Ucrmania 
II  istoriea. 

Corvette  was  a  term  applied  to  a  flush-deck 
vessel,  ship  or  barque  rigged,  having  only  one  tier 
of  guns,  either  on  the  upper  or  main  deck.  The 
term  is  no  longer  used  in  the  royal  navy.  This 
class  of  vessels  are  now  called  cruisers.   See  Navy. 

Corvidsr*  a  family  of  crow-like  birds,  in  the 
old  order  of  Passcre*.  nmong  which  they  are  the 
strongest.  The  family  is  widely  distributed,  and 
includes  towards  200  species.  Their  family  feat- 
ures may  lxs  best  learned  from  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual members.  See  Chough,  Crow,  Jackdaw, 
Jay,  Maoris. 

Corvi'nns,  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary  (1458- 
90).   See  Matthias. 

Corvo,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Azores  (q.v.). 

forwen,  a  town  of  Merionethshire,  North 
Wales,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Berwvn  Mountains,  12  miles  NE. 
of  Bala  by  rail.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  anglers, 
and  boa*ts  traditions  of  Owen  Glendower.  Pop. 
of  parish,  2708. 

( Dn  ate.  Thomas,  was  born  at  Odeombe,  A 
Somersetshire,  almut  1577,  entered  Gloucester 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1596,  but  left  like  many  better 
men  without  a  degree,  und  after  James  I.^s  acces- 
sion lived  by  his  wit-,  or  rather  his  wit,  about  court. 
In  1608  he  set  out  on  a  rambling  journey  on  the 
Continent,  passing  through  Paris,  Lyons,  Turin, 
Venice,  Zurich,  and  Strasburg,  and  returning  five 
months  later  with  a  record  of  1975  miles,  mostly  on 
foot  His  entertaining  journal  was  at  last  pub- 
lished in  1611,  with  a  huge  collection  of  commend- 
atory verses,  as  Vonjat's  Crudities:  Hastily  gobled 
up  in  Five  Monet /is'  Trarells  in  France,  d-e.  Next 
year,  after  dedicating  his  travel-worn  shoes  in  his 
native  church,  he  started  again  on  his  travels, 
visited  Constantinople,  Greece,  Smyrna,  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Holy  Land,  and  found  his  way  by 
caravan  to  Mesopotamia,  thence  through  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  to  Agra,  where  he  arrived  in 
October  1616.  In  the  Deceml>er  of  the  following 
year  he  died  at  Surat.  Letters  of  his  were  printed 
in  1616  and  in  1618. 

Corybantes,  the  priest*  of  Cybele  (q.v.)  in 
Phrygia. 

Cor>  iiaum.  a  village  in  the  presidency  of 
Bomlwvy,  16  miles  S.  of  Poona,  the  scene  of  the 
last  of  the  three  battles  which  caused  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  Captain 
Staunton,  with  a  native  force  of  but  300  horse  and 
500  foot  and  24  European  artillerymen,  fought  with 
success  the  whole  day  long  against  3000  infantry 
and  20,000  cavalry  (January  1,  1818). 

Coryla'eea*.  See  Citcufer.*. 

Cor  ymb,  a  form  of  Inflorescence  (q.v.)  which 
may  1k>  regarded  as  a  raceme  in  which  the  main 
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axis  has  been  more  or  let**  arrested  in  development, 
while  the  lower  tlower  stalks  are  lengthened  ho  a* 
to  bring  their  flowers  almost  to  the  level  of  those  of 
the  upper.  Ah  familiar  example*  may  be  cited 
hawthorn,  candytuft,  &c.  After  flowering,  the 
main  axis  of  a  corvmb  often  elongates  into  an 
ordinary  raceme,  at*  in  many  crucifers. 

Corymbi'ferw.  See  Composite. 

<'oryph«*'US  (Or.  korupke,  'the  head'),  the 
leader  of  the  chorus  in  ancient  Oreece.  The  name 
is  now  used  to  signify  those  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  any  art  or  science.  The  French  coryphte 
is  generally  used  of  the  principal  datunuc  in  the 
ballet, 

Coryphene  (Coryphmna),  a  genus  of  bony 
nalie*.  remarkable  for  tiie  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  mackerels,  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  Scombridie.  For  some  not  very 
evident  reason  they  are  often  popularly  called 
'dolphins.'  The  body  is  somewhat  elongated,  and 
if  laterally  compressed  ;  the  scales  are  very  small ; 
the  head  of  the  adult*  bears  a  sharp  crest.  The 
colon  re  of  silver,  blue,  and  yellow  have  great 
beauty  and  metallic  brilliancy,  whether  the  fish  be 
darting  with  extreme  rapidity  in  the  sunlit  water, 
or  lie  dying  on  the  shore.  Apart  from  their 
marvellous  lieauty,  the  coryphene*  are  well  known 
for  their  habit  of  pursuing  shoals  of  flying-fish. 
Sailors  often  catch  them  with  a  glittering  bit  of 
metal  for  bait.  They  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
Mediterranean  (four  species),  and  also  in  the 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  most 
familiar  species  is  Coryphana  hippttrus. 
-\    Coryia*  Sec  Catarrh. 

Cos  (often  called  by  the  Italian  name  of  Stanko), 
an  island  of  the  Archipelago  lielouging  to  Turkey, 
off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  23  miles  long 
and  5  broad,  with  a  population  of  20,000,  mostly 
ti reeks.  Cos  consist*  mostly  of  fertile  and  well- 
tilled  plains,  partially  of  hilly  country  ;  and  exports 
lemons,  grain,  wine,  cotton,  and  silk  to  an  annual 
amount  of  about  £50,000.  Manv  ancient  Oreek 
remains  are  scattered  over  the  island.  The  chief 
town,  Cos  or  Co,  is  situated  on  the  north -east  coast. 
In  early  times  Cos  was  famous  for  its  wine,  it* 
amphorae,  and  its  fine  'Coan  garments.'  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  of  the  painter 
A|*elles,  and  the  physician  Hippocrates. 

Coscilioilimicy,  an  ancient  mode  of  divination 
bv  means  of  a  sieve  ((!r.  koskinon)  and  a  pair  of 
sfiears.  It  appeal*  to  have  been  chiefly  employed 
for  the  discovery  of  thieves.  The  sieve  was  sup- 
ported or  suspended  by  means  of  the  shears, 
in  some  way  not  easily  understood ;  a  certain 
mystical  form  of  words  was  then  used,  and  the 
names  of  the  mi sj.ee ted  persons  being  mentioned  in 
succession,  at  the  name  of  the  thief  the  sieve  moved 
or  turned  round. 

CoscnZA.  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  formerly  called  Calabria 
'  Citerinre.  It  is  situated  12  miles  E.  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  202  SE.  of  Naples  by  rail,  in  a  moun- 
tain closed  valley  at  the  continence  of  the  ('rati  and 
the  Busetito,  and  sutlers  in  summer  from  malaria. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  line  court-house,  and  trade  in  oil,  wine,  silk, 
hemp,  grain,  earthenware,  and  iron  and  steel 
wares.  Pop.  16.6*6.  The  ancient  Consent  ia,  a 
city  of  the  Bruttii,  was  captured  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  Ilimilco,  and  was  forced  to  sur- 
render (204  B.C.)  to  the  Roman*,  who  afterwards 
colonised  it.    Alaric  (q.v. )  died  here,  410  A.I». 

t'©shery«  or  Coshering,  in  Ireland,  was  the 
ancient  feudal  right  of  a  chief  to  quarter  himself 
ami  his  retainers  on  his  tenantry  at  his  own  discre- 
tion. 


Cosln,  John,  a  famous  bishop  of  Durham,  was  A 
Wn  in  1594  at  Norwich.  Educated  there  and  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  fellow  of  his 
college  and  secretary  to  Bishop  Overall  of  Lich- 
field, next  in  succession  chaplain  to  Bishop  Neill  of 
Durham,  preliendarv  of  Durham,  rector  of  Elwick, 
archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding,  rector  of  Brance- 
peth,  master  of  Peterhouso,  Cambridge  (1634), 
and  dean  of  PetciUrough  (10-10).  An  inti- 
mate friend  of  I^and,  he  bail  already  come  into 
collision  with  the  Puritans  about  his  ritualistic 
reforms,  and  lieen  denounced  by  Smart,  a  brother 
prebendary  of  Durham,  as  "our  young  Apollo,  who 
repaireth  the  Cjuire,  and  sets  it  out  gnyly  with 
strange  Babylonish  ornament.-*.'  In  later  invectives 
his  antagonist  did  not  spare  his  pluralism  and  even 
his  fondness  for  toltaeeo.  Prynne  denounced  also 
his  chapel  services  at  Peterhouse.  C«win  was  soon 
deprived  of  his  liencfices  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
whereupon  he  retiml  to  Paris,  and  for  nineteen  years 
of  exile  kept  up  there  a  Church  of  England  service. 
At  the  Restoration  he  recovered  his  preferments, 
and  in  Decemlier  I860  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  soon  by  his  splendid  energy,  enthu- 
siasm, munificence,  and  administrative  ability, 
made  his  a  model  diocese.  His  personal  dignity 
and  commanding  presence  were  |ierfcctly  in  keep- 
ing with  his  conception  of  the  part  of  one  who  was 
not  only  a  bishop,  but  a  prince- bishop.  During  his 
first  seven  years  he  spent  no  le*s  than  £34,500  upon 
his  two  castles,  his  cathedral,  the  library  at  Dur- 
ham, and  deeds  of  general  benevolence.  Imperious 
in  temper,  he  sternly  repressed  Puritan  and  Roman 
,  Catholic  recusancy  alike ;  for,  however  devoted  to 
|  ancient  ritual  and  order,  he  hated  Popery,  and 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  perversion  of  his  own 
'  lost  son  '  who  had  *  forsaken  his  mother,  the  Church 
of  England.'  He  differed  too  from  the  rest  of  his 
party  in  his  Puritan-like  support  of  the  strict  observ- 
nnce  of  the  Sabbath.  During  his  last  years  Cosin 
!  earned  great  un|M>pularitv  by  bis  opposition  to  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  tiie 'Palatinate  to  lie  repre- 
sented in  parliament.  He  died  in  Loudon,  15th 
i  January  1072.  All  Cosin's  writings  are  iucousider- 
j  able,  save  his  Collection  of  Private  Dciotion.s[  1627), 
which  was  denounced  by  Prynne  in  his  lirief  Survey 
and  Ccnmire  of  Air  Cozen  is  Cozening  Devotions.  A 
lasting  service  to  the  church  was  his  contribution, 
invaluable  from  his  profound  liturgical  learning,  to 
I  the  final  revision  (1661)  of  the  Book  of  Common 
j  Prayer.  Bishop  Cosin's  works  were  collected  in  5 
I  vols,  in  the  '  Library  of  Anglo-Cat holie  Theology* 
\  (1843-55).  His  Correspondence  was  edited  for  the 
Surtees  Society  by  Canon  Ornsby  (2  vols.  1868-70). 

Co-sine,  Co-tangent,  &c  See  Trigono- 
metry. 

COMMAS,  surnnmed  Imfieoplewdc*,  a  merchant  x 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  x 
1  century,  ami  after  having  travelled  much,  returned 
I  to  Egypt,  where  in  monastic  retirement  he  wrote 
I  in  Oreek  a  work  of  greater  interest  than  value,  in 
I  twelve  IsMiks,  on  Christian  Topography,  extending 
to  countries  as  far  ns  India.    An  annotated  transla- 
tion of  the  work  was  edited  in  1898  for  the  Hakluyl 
;  Society  by  Dr  M'Crindle. 

Cosmas  and  Ihiniiiut,  Saints,  Arabian 
brothers,  who  practised  as  physicians  nt  .Egiea 
in  Cilicia  in  the  3rd  century  A.H.,  and  who  were 
cast  into  the  sea  as  Christians,  but,  according  to 
!  the  legend,  rescued  by  an  angel.  Thereafter,  burn- 
i  ing  and  stoning  having  proved  ineffectual,  they 
were  l>cheaded  in  303.  Their  relics  were  translated 
from  Bremen  to  Munich  in  1649,  and  their  names 
commemorated  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass. 

Cosmetics  ( Or.  kosmeo,  '  I  adorn  ' )  are  chemi- 
cal preparations  employed  for  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  and  hair.    Several  of  the 
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cosmetics  in  use  are  comparatively  hamlet*,  such 
as  perfumed  starch  and  chalk  (seeRouuE);  whilst 
others,  such  as  pearl  white  ( the  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth, see  Bismuth),  are  more  or  less  poisonous, 
and  dangerous  to  use.  At  all  times,  the  employ- 
ment of  cosmetics  is  to  be  discouraged,  as  the 
minute  particles  tend  to  fill  up  and  chig  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  prevent  the  free  passage  of  gases 
and  vaiiours,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  any  animal  organ  in  a  thorough  state  of 
health. 

Cosmic  Dust.   See  Di  st. 
Cosmo  de'  Medici.  See  Medici. 

Cosmog  ony*  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe  (Gr.  koamnt)  and  it*  inhabitants,  such  as 
is  found  in  the  mythologies  of  all  peoples  except 
those  in  the  very  lowest  stages  of  culture.  There 
is  the  utmost  variety  in  the  explanations  given,  the 
only  idea  that  is  at  all  widely  spread  being  that  in 
the  beginning  all  things  were  held  in  solution  by 
water.  Other  prevailing  conceptions  are  those  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  generative  world-egg  ; 
of  the  Hindu  tortoise  which  support*  elephants, 
themselves  the  actual  bearers  of  the  world  ;  of  the 
Polynesian  air-god,  Tangaloa,  hovering  over  the 
waters.  A  very  elaborate  cosmogony  is  given  in 
the  Pehlevi  Bmidehesh,  ascribing  creation  to  the 
free-will  of  a  personal  deity,  as  distinct  from  primor- 
dial matter,  and  this  more  elevated  conception  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  shares  with  the  Jewish  alone. 

In  the  Sanchoniathon  we  have  presented  in  a 
Greek  version  a  fragment  of  an  interesting  Phoeni- 
cian cosmogony,  which  explains  the  origin  of 
organic  matter  as  due  to  a  series  of  spontaneous 
emanations.  But  the  most  interesting  cosmogonies 
we  possess  are  the  ancient  Babylonian,  of  which 
one  form  is  preserved  in  the  Greek  of  Berosvis, 
while  another  was  deciphered  by  George  Smith 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions."  These  present 
startling  identities  with  the  creation  story  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Modem  cosmogonists  arrange  themselves  mainly 
according  to  their  attitude  to  1  heiam  ( q.  v. ).  Theists 
explain  the  world  of  matter  and  order  as  having 
come  into  existence  at  the  omnific  fiat.  Pantheism 
(q.v.),  again,  holds  the  universe  to  be  the  very 
ltody  and  being  of  Deity,  and  as  such  to  have 
been  from  all  eternity.  Slost  men  of  science,  in 
modem  times,  stopping  short  of  an  actual  cos- 
mogony or  genesis  of  the  world,  have  pushed  their 
inquiries  into  the  order  of  development  of  its  pres- 
ent state.  Some  assume  the  necessary  existence 
of  matter ;  with  these  there  is  no  proper  lieginning 
of  things,  but  an  eternal  round,  under  fixed  laws 
of  growth  and  decay. 

In  cosmogouical  speculations,  heat,  air,  atoms 
with  rotatorv  motions,  numbers —have  all  in  turn 
been  recognised  as  the  fountain  and  causes  of 
things.  Of  hypotheses  as  to  the  formation  of  our 
own  rotating  glolns,  of  our  system,  and  of  all 
similar  systems  in  space,  the  most  notable  is  that 
of  Lnplace,  founded  on  oliservation  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  planets,  their  common  direction  in 
rotation  and  revolution,  their  general  conformity 
to  one  plane,  &c,  taken  in  connection  with  such 
facts  as  the  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  asteroids.  Laplace  had  in  some 
measure  been  anticipated  by  Kant.  Thus  arose 
the  Nebular  Tlieuri/  (see  \EKt*l..T.).  the  evidence  for 
which  was  carefully  marshalled  by  Sir  W.  llerschcl ; 
and  which  is  still  regarded  by  some  physicists  as 
indicated  by  the  geueral  tendencies  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  M.  Kaye  has  given  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  earth  from  meteorites,  and  discussed  other 
cosmogonic  theories  in  Sur  fOrigine  dtt  Monde 
(1880).  Following  up  this  view  of  a  formation  of 
the  planetary  globes  by  natural  causes,  there  have 


been  speculations  as  to  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  organic  life  upon  them,  and  com- 
munication of  it  from  one  planet  to  another  (as  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  ;  anu  see  Professor  Tyndall  ■ 
presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  in 
1874).  Darwin's  work  has  completely  altered  the 
face  of  biological  research  and  theory  (see  EVOLU- 
TION, Darwinian  Theokv,  and  Spencer).  For 
the  cosmogonies  of  the  various  nations,  philoao- 

8 hies,  and  religions,  see  Materialism,  Theogoxy, 
[e<;el,  Adam,  Creation  ;  as  also  the  articles  on 
the  Scandinavian  Mythology,  on  the  Greek  Religion, 
on  Spontaneous  Generation,  and  on  various  aspects 
of  Indian  speculation. 
Cosmological  Argument.  See  God. 
Cosmos*   See  Cosmogony. 
Cosne*  a  town,  with  iron  manufactures,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nicvre,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  122  miles  SSE.  of  Paris  by  raiL 
Pop.  6084. 

Cosqnln.  Emm  ant  fx.  an  eminent  French  folk- 
lorist,  was  bom  at  Vitry-lc- Francois  in  Ma  me, 
where  his  father  was  a  notary,  as  well  as  nutire  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  25th  June  1841.  He  made 
his  studies  at  the  college  of  his  native  town,  taking 
at  the  close  of  his  course  the  diploma  of  licentiate 
in  law,  and  here  he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  has 
|  contributed  many  articles  on  religious  questions 
I  to  the  Conservative  and  Catholic  journal,  Le  Fran- 
I  ff»w  (since  November  1887  incorporated  with  Le 
j  Monileur  Unttxrsel ),  as  well  as  numerous  articles  on 
I  more  general  questions  to  other  newspaper*  and 
magazines,  and  has  translated  La  vraic  et  fa  Jjawue 
Infallibility  des  l'ajtai  (1873),  and  Le  Concile  du 
Vatiran  ( 1877),  two  works  by  Mgr.  Fessler,  general 
secretary  of  the  Vatican  Council.  But  his  most 
important  work  was  a  seriea  of  articles  from  1878 
to  1881  in  the  pages  of  Jlomania,  which  at  once 
arrested  the  attention  of  scientific  folklorista  every- 
where. These  were  collected  into  two  volumes, 
issued  in  1886  as  Cuntes  pupttlairr*  de  Lorraine, 
lK?rhaps  the  most  really  important  contribution 
made  to  storiologv  since  the  classical  collections  of 
J.  F.  Campbell  ( 18(50-02 )  and  Von  Hahn  ( 1804 ).  The 
stories  were  taken  from  a  limited  region,  and  were 
for  the  most  part  poorer  in  detail  than  parallel 
versions  found  elsewhere,  but  they  possessed  in 
their  scientific  accuracy  a  value  which  belongs 
unhappily  to  but  few  collections  of  folk-tales  avail- 
able to  the  student.  The  theory  of  the  origin  and 
transmission  of  such  stories  that  M.  Cosquin  sup- 
jiorta  in  his  admirable  introduction  and  in  his  no 
less  luminous  than  learned  notes,  is  a  development 
of  that  put  forth  by  Benfey  in  the  famous  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  the  Paiicliatantra  ( 1859 ), 
that  not  only  the  bases  of  these  stories  but  their 
combinations  have  been  carried  from  India  within 
the  historical  period.  M.  Cosquin's  position  has 
l»een  vigorously  assailed  by  Mr  Lang  and  others, 
but  has  been  as  vigorously  defended  by  himself. 
See  Folklore. 

Cossacks  (Rush.  Kasdk),  a  race  whose  origin 
is  hardly  less  disputed  than  that  of  their  name, 
The  latter  has  lieen  variously  derived  from  words 
meaning,  in  radically  distinct  languages,  'an  armed 
man,  a  sabre,  a  rover,  a  goat,  a  promontory,  a  coat, 
a  cassock,  and  a  district  in  Circassia.'  The  Cos- 
sacks are  by  some  held  to  be  Tartars,  by  more  to  be 
of  nearly  pure  Bussian  stock ;  but  the  most  probable 
view  is  that  they  are  a  people  of  very  mixed  origin. 
Slavonic  settlers  seem  to  have  mingled  with  Tartar 
ami  Circassian  tribes  in  the  regions  to  the  south  of 
Poland  and  Muscovy,  in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the 
lower  Don,  and  to  have  given  to  the  new  race, 
first  heard  of  as  Cossacks  in  the  10th  century,  a 
predominantly  Bussian  character.  On  the  con- 
quest of  lied  Russia  by  Poland,  numerous  Russian 
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refugees  fled  to  the  Cossack  country ;  and  more 
on  the  Tartar  conquest  of  Muscovy.  The  numbers 
of  the  Cossacks  were  al.no  recruited  from  time  to 
time  by  adventurers  or  fugitives  from  Poland, 
Hungary,  Wallachia,  and  elsewhere ;  but  in  phys- 
ique, as  in  language  and  religion,  the  Cossacks 
have  alwavs  been  mainly  Russian.    They  distin- 

fiished  tfiemselves  in  war  against  Turks  and 
a r tars,  and  were  known  as  a  powerful  military 
confederacy  in  the  15th  century.  The  kings 
of  Poland  and  the  czars  of  Muscovy  employed 
them  largely  to  defend  their  frontiers,  especially 
against  nomadic  neighbours  ;  but  the  connection 
between  the  Cossacks  and  their  lords  paramount 
was  always  very  elastic,  and  was  frequently  repu- 
diated to*  suit  "the  convenience  of  either  party. 
The  Cossacks  are  still  the  outposts  of  Russian 
authority  in  Siberia,  Central  Asia,  and  the 
Caucasus.  Living  near,  or,  as  *  free  Cossacks ' 
amongst,  hostile  peoples,  they  developed  their 
peculiar  military  organisation — either  forming  a 
cordon  of  military  settlements  along  the  conhnes 
of  occupied  territory,  or  isolated  camps  in  the 
nomad  country  beyond.  Agriculture  they  es- 
chewed ;  self-reliance  and  readiness  at  all  times 
for  defence  or  assault  were  their  chief  character- 
istics ;  though  such  of  them  as  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  and  their  islands,  became 
And  still  are  skilful  Itoatmcn  ami  fishers.  Their 
political  constitution  was  completely  democratic; 
all  offices  were  elective  for  one  year  only,  and 
even'  Cossack  might  be  chosen  to  any  post,  in- 
cluding t  he  supreme  one  of  A  Unman  or  Hetman. 
This  organisation  thev  have  in  great  measure  re- 
tained, though  the  office  of  Hetman  was  alsdishetl 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  except  as  a  title  here- 
ditary in  the  imperial  family.  There  have  l»een 
two  "main  branches  of  the  "Cossacks— the  Little 
Russian,  or  Ukraine,  and  the  Don  Cossacks.  To 
the  first  belonged  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  those 
dwelling  near  the  Pvwtgi  or  tails  of  the  Dnic|tcr. 
From  them  again  are  descended  the  Tseherno- 
merian  Cossacks,  those  of  the  Kultau  Valley  and 
of  Azov.  From  the  Don  Cossacks  spring  those  of 
the  Volga  or  of  Astrakhan,  of  the  Terek  Valley, 
of  Orenburg,  of  the  Ural,  and  of  SiU'ria.  They 
furnish  a  large  and  valuable  contingent  of  light 
cavalry  to  the  Russian  army,  and  are  very'  patient 
of  fatigue,  hnnger,  thirst,  and  cold.  The  Don  Cos- 
sacks give  name  to  a  province  with  an  area  of  61  ,886 
sq.  m.~,  and  a  population  of  over  1,450,000  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  20.000  are  Kalmucks.  Though 
the  Cossacks  have  generally  lieen  represented  in 
the  west  of  Europe  as  little  Is'tter  than  fierce 
savages,  thev  have   left  a  very    favourable  im- 

Sression  on  tliose  who  have  dwelt  amongst  them, 
onas  Hanway  fonnd  them  in  1743  '  a  civilised,  and 
very  gallant  as  well  as  sol>er  people;'  and  many 
more  recent  travellers  agree  in  asserting  that  in 
intelligence,  cleanliness,  refinement,  and  enterprise 
they  are  greatly  the  superiors  of  the  average  Rus- 
sians. See  Springer,  Ihc  Ktmiken  (Vienna,  1X77); 
Wallace  Mack  enzie's  litinxia  (1877);  and  Erckert, 
Dtr  Vrxprung  tier  Komken  (  Berlin,  188*2). 

Co  ssi  in  bazar  {KtuimfMiztir)  is  a  decayed 
city,  which  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  was 
the  chief  English  agency  in  Bengal.  It  stood  on 
the  Hhagirathi  near  Murshidabad  (q.v.);  but  its 
site  is  now  a  swamp. 

Cossus.    See  Goat  Moth. 

Costa,  Isaac  Da.   See  Da  Costa. 

Costa,  Slit  Michael,  a  popular  musical  con- 
ductor and  composer,  was  istrn  at  Naples,  4th 
February  1810.  As  he  early  showed  a  decided 
talent  for  music,  he  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  his  native  city  for  education,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  and  produced 


various  compositions  (1825-29).  He  settled  in 
England,  ami  in  1831  his  ballet  of  Keniltrorth  was 
produced  with  success.  He  was  conductor  at  the 
King's  Theatre  ( 1832),  at  Covent  Garden  ( 1846),  to 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts  (1846),  and  to  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  (1848).  His  great  work, 
the  oratorio  Eli,  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1855  (where  he  conducted  till  1879), 
raised  him  to  eminence  as  a  composer.  X annum, 
which  was  less  successful,  was  first  sung  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1864.  From  1857  till  1877  he  con- 
ducted at  the  Handel  Festival,  and  in  1871  ho 
became  director  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera.  He  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen  in  1869.  Costa  was  the 
author  of  several  luillets,  and  of  some  operas, 
including  Maiek  Adhd  (1838)  and  Don  Carios 
(1844).  As  a  composer  he  holds  a  respectable 
place  in  the  second  rank,  but  it  is  as  a  conductor 
that  he  will  be  longest  remembered,  Meyerbeer,  in 

:  1S62,  stvling  him  '  the  greatest  cficf  d'orchestre  in 
the  world.'    He  died  29th  April  1884. 

Costa  Rica,  the  most  southerly  of  the  five 
republics  of  Central  America.  It  is  divided  into 
six  provinces,  and  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
from  sea  to  sea  between  Nicaragua  on  the  one 
side  and  Colombia  on  the  other,  with  an  area  of 
21,495  miles,  or  about  two-thirds  that  of  Ireland. 
The  population,   which   is   mostly  concentrated 

I  in  a  central  plateau  of  altout  3500  sq.  m.,  was 
in  1885  officially  estimated  at  213,785,  including 
some  10,000  uncivilised  Indians ;  but  in  1886, 
again,  nn  official  estimate  gave  only  196,270. 
The  whites  are  mostly  of  pure  S|»anish  descent. 
Except  on  the  coast,  the  country  is  generally 
mountainous,  with  many  volcanoes,  all  under 
11,500  feet;  on  the  Atlantic  slope  dense  forests 
prevail,  but  wide  savannahs  are  more  frequent  on 
the  Pacific  side.    The  climate  is  mild  and  temper* 

\  ate  in  pro|»ortion  to  the  elevation,  and  the  sou  of 
the  valleys  and  uplands  is  very  fertile.  Prior  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  1823,  Costa  Rica  was  a 
land  of  poverty,  owing  its  title  of  'The  Rich  Coast ' 
solely  to  the  anticipations  of  its  first  Spanish 
settlers  ;  since  then,  foreign  capital  has  ojtened  up 
much  of  the  country,  ami  brought  its  products 
within  reach  of  a  market.    Although  rich  in  gold, 

•  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals,  its  chief  industry 
is  agriculture  ;  but  the  jsipulation  is  very  scanty, 

,  ami  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  land  is  under  eiilti- 

j  vat  ion.  Besides  vnlunble  timber  and  dye-woods,  it 
yields  tobacco,  sugar,  bananas,  cacao,  caoutchouc, 
sarsaparilla,  and  vanilla,  which,  with  hides,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  mother-of-pearl,  are  largely  exported. 

,  But  the  staple  of  trade  is  coffee,  to  which  is  princi- 
pally due  the  reviving  prosperity  of  '  the  Coffee 
Republic'  Of  a  total  annual  export  of  £1,131,845 
(1898)  cotfee  represents  four-fifths.  The  imports, 
chiefly  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain,  and 
wheat  and  other  products  from  the  United  States, 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £851,780.  The  chief 
ports  are  Punta  Arenas  and  Limon  (q.v.);  the 
other  places  of  any  note  are  San  Jose,  the  capital, 
and  the  cities  of  Cartago,  Alajuela,  and  Hercdia. 

Discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  probably 
first  settled  on  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502,  Costa 
Rica  has  had  much  the  same  history  as  its  neigh- 
bours: pronuncinmientas  have  l>een  frequent; 
its  present  constitution  is  the  ninth  since  the 
declaration  of  indc-tendence  in  1821  ;  and  for  the 
ten  years  preceding  1883  that  constitution  was 
practically  sus|ieiided.  The  government  is  now, 
however,  accounted  the  l»est  and  most  lilieral  in 
Central  America.  The  president  is  chosen  every 
four  years,  and  the  mcml><  i  h  of  congress  are  elected 
for  the  same  term.   There  is  a  small  standing  army 

I  of  600  men,  besides  12,000  militia,  which  embraces 
all  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  ami  thirty, 

1  while  those  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  form  the 
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reserve  ;  and  while  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  state 
church,  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed.  The  annual 
revenue  ( 18UH-9Q )  was  £1/682,640,  mainly  derived 
from  the  government  mono|ioly  of  spirit*  and 
tobacco,  and  iust  about  balanceo  the  expenditure. 
The  foreign  debt,  £2,100,000,  was  rearranged  in 
1897  on  a  basis  of  2J  and  3  per  cent.,  and  an  arrange- 
ment made  to  pay  off  part  of  the  large  arrears  of 
interest  by  instalments.  There  are  in  all  about 
170  miles  of  railway  and  920  miles  of  telegraph. 

See  Peralta,  Costa  Rica,  its  Climate,  Ac  (Lond.  1873); 
Costa  Riea,  Nicarainia,  y  PanamA,  en  el  Sialo  XVI. 
(Madrid  and  Paris,  1883);  and  Costa  Rtra  y  Colombia 
( Madrid.  1886 ) ;  bIho  Calvo,  RepiUiea  de  Costa  Riea  ( San 
Job*.  1887  :  English  ed..  Chicago,  1890). 

Costello,  Louisa  St r art,  a  voluminous  Eng- 
Hsh  authoress,  was  born  in  1799.  In  Paris,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  she  painted  miniatures,  and 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Burdett  family. 
From  1852  sue  received  a  civil  list  |>ension  of 
£75  until  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Boulogne, 
24th  April  1870.  Her  first  production,  at  least  of 
any  note,  was  Specimen*  of  the  Early  Poetry  of 
France  ( 1835),  but  it  was  her  bright  descriptions  of 
travel  in  Auvergne,  Beam  and  the  Pyrenees, 
North  Wales,  Venice,  and  Tyrol,  that  made  her 
really  popular.  Her  semi  historical  novels  on 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and 
Anne  of  Brittany  were  read  in  their  day. 

Costci*,  the  usual  name  of  Lairkns  Janszoon, 
according  to  the  1  hitch  the  inventor  of  printing,  who 
was  bom  at  Haarlem  About  the  year  1370.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  made  his  great  invention  between 
the  years  1420  and  1420,  to  have  been  sacristan 
{Koittcr)  at  Haarlem,  and  to  have  died  of  the 
plague  about  1440.  No  question  has  caused  more 
discussion  than  that  between  Coster  and  <  In  ten- 
lierg ;  an  account  of  this  controversy  is  given  under 
Printing.  It  is  unpatriotic  not  to  argue  for  the 
native  hero,  whoso  relics  are  exhibited  and  to 
whom  monuments  have  lieen  raised.  Yet  the  most 
thoroughgoing  assault  on  the  claims  of  Coster  and 
of  Haarlem,  as  being  founded  on  local  legends,  was 
made  in  1870  bv  a  Dutchman,  Dr  A.  van  der  Linde. 
See,  however,  llessels,  Haarlem  tin  Birthplace  of 
Printing  (1888). 

J-    Costiveness.  See  Constipation. 

Costmary  (i.e.  castas  or  aromatic  plant  of  the 
Virgin  Mary),  or  ALK  cost  Utalsamita  vulgaris), 
is  a  herbaceous  jpcrennial  comjiosite  of  southern 
Europe.  It  was  introduced  from  Italy  in  1368,  and 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  (as  in  Britain,  and  in  the 
United  States)  for  the  fragrance  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  were  formerly  nut  into  ale  and  negus,  and 
are  still  occasionally  used  by  the  French  in  salads. 

Cost*,  the  technical  name  in  English  law  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  legal  proceedings.  (In 
Scotland  they  are  called  Expeiist*.  a.  v. ).  Cwti  are 
either  ( I )  lietween  solicitor  and  client— Le.  the 
charges  which  a  solicitor  is  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  person  employing  him  as  remuneration  for  pro- 
fessional services;  or  (2>  lietween  party  and  party 
— i.e.  those  which  are  allowed  to  the  party  succeed- 
ing in  an  action  against  his  adversary.  As  a  general 
rule,  costs  follow  the  event,  and  the  costs  of  the 
successful  party  are  paid  by  the  loser ;  but  the  rule 
is  subject  to  iui|Mirt)Uit  exceptions.  ( 1 )  A  |mrty 
suing  or  defending  in  forma  pauperis  does  not  pav 
costs,  though  he  is  entitled  to  receive  them  If 
successful.  (2)  In  actions  in  which  the  plaintiff 
recovers  damages  under  10s.,  he  is,  in  certain  cases, 
not  entitled  to  costs,  unless  the  presiding  judge 
certifies  that  he  ought  to  have  them  ;  and  in  all 
other  cases,  he  is  not  entitled  to  them,  if  the  pre- 
siding judge  certifies  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
them.  (3)  A  plaintiff  who  might  have  brought  his 
action  in  the  county  court  is  not  entitled  to  cost* 
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I  if  he  sues  in  the  higher  courts,  and  recovers  not 
more  than  £10  in  certain  actions,  or  £20  in  others, 
unless  the  judge  who  tries  the  case  certifies  that  it 
was  proper  the  action  should  have  been  brought  in 

;  the  higher  court.    (4)  A  party  who  hi  successful  in 

j  the  main,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  'general 
costs,'  niav  be  unsuccessful  upon  some  minor  point, 

[  and  therefore  bound  to  pay  the  costs  which  belong 
pro|K>rly  to  it.    (5)  A  partv  who  has  tendered  the 

|  amount  recovered,  ana  who  pays  the  sum  into 
court,  and  pleads  the  tender,  is  not  bound  to  pay 
costs.    (6)  The  payment  of  money  into  court  in  the 

.  course  of  an  action  relieves  the  party  paying  from 
costs  of  subsequent  proceedings,  if  no  greater 
amount  be  ultimately  recovered. 

In  suite  by  and  against  the  crown,  the  same  rules 
concerning  costs  apply  as  in  the  case  of  private 
suits.  In  administrative  proceedings,  such  as 
actions  for  the  execution  of  trusts,  or  proceedings 
to  ascertain  the  construction  of  a  will,  executors, 
trustees  and  others,  who  have  properly  or  neces- 

I  sarily  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  are  allowed 

!  their  costs  out  of  the  fund  or  estate  involved. 
W  hen  any  step  in  an  action  is  put  off  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  parties,  that  party  U  usually  required 
to  | my  to  the  other  the  costs  of  the  particular  step. 
These  are  called  'costs  of  the  day.'  By  the  Judi- 
cature Act,  187.r»,  it  was  enacted  that  the  costs  of 
all  proceedings  in  the  High  Court  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court  ;  and  that  where  any  action 
is  tried  by  a  jury  the  cost*  shall  follow  the  event 
unless  for  cause  shown  the  judge  shall  otherwise 
order. 

Costs  are  taxed  (i.e.  the  items  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed )  by  the  officer  of  the  court  appointed  for 
the  purpose  under  the  name  of  the  taxing-master ; 
and  any  jiarty  may  have,  if  he  choose,  his  own 
attorney's  or  solicitor's  bill  taxed  by  the  same 
officer. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  prosecutor's  costs  may  be 
allowed  by  the  judge,  and  in  that  case  are  jiaid  out 
of  the  county  rates,  the  countv  tieing  reimbursed 
by  the  Treasury ;  and  on  acquittal  of  a  person  in- 
dicted who  has  not  been  committed  or  held  to  bail, 
the  court  may  order  the  prosecutor  to  pay  costs  to 
the  accused  if  it  think  the  prosecution  unreason 
able. 

The  English  doctrine  of  allowing  cost*  to  the 
successful  iiartv  generally  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  The  right  to  costs,  and  the  rate  of  costs,  is 
de|ieudent  upon  statutes  which  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued. The  Federal  Courts  allow  cost*  according 
to  the  rates  allowed  by  state  law,  unless  contrary 
to  some  act  of  congress,  in  which  case  the  latter 
will  prevail  as  against  the  state  law.  By  act  of 
congress  in  1853  a  Fee  Bill  was  established  regu- 
lating the  costs  in  the  Federal  Court*.  This  act, 
by  implication,  denies  costs  to  the  losing  party, 
which  in  some  cases  are  allowed  by  the  state  law's. 
The  rule  of  one  state  as  to  costs  cannot  l»e  applied 
to  cases  involving  contracts  of  that  state  litigated 
in  another  forum.  If  the  cause  is  removed  from 
the  state  to  the  Federal  Court**,  the  jiarties  are 
entitled  to  costs  according  to  the  state  law  prior  to 
removal,  and  after  removal  under  the  act  of  con- 
gress. 

Cost  time.  See  Anthropology  ( Vol.  I.  p.  312), 
Fashion. 

Cost  us.  or  Costis  Arabiccs,  an  aromatic 
much  esteemed  bv  the  ancients,  is  the  dried  root  of 
Aplotaxis  auriculnta,  a  composite  plant,  and  is  not 
derived  from  the  plant  Vastus  Arabicitx,  as  was  at 
one  time  supposed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moist  open 
slopes  surrounding  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  The 
roots  are  there  burned  as  incense.  They  have  a 
strong  aromatic  pungent  odour,  and  are  employed 
in  protecting  bales  of  shawls  from  moths.    It  is  ah* 
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used  in  India  as  a  hair-wash,  as  a  stimulant  in 
cholera,  and  as  a  stimulating  ointment 

Cosway*  Richard,  It. A.,  miniature-painter, 
was  born  in  1740,  son  of  the  master  of  Tiverton 
school  in  Devonshire.  He  early  displayed  a  taste 
for  painting,  and  studied  in  I^ondon  under  Hudson, 
in  Shipley's  school,  and  in  the  Koyal  Academy,  of 
which  he  became  an  associate  in  1770,  and  a  mem- 
l»er  in  1771.  He  painted  oil-subject*,  aiming  at  the 
sweetness  and  softness  of  Correggio  ;  but  it  was  in 
portraiture  that  he  made  his  mark,  and  soon  his 
miniatures  were  'not  only  fashionable,  but  the 
fashion  itself.'  Having  gained  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  the  Prince  of  \V  ales,  he  was  appointed  his 
painter-in-ordinary,  and  Mrs  Fitzhcrbert  and  all 
the  beauties  of  the  coterie  sat  to  him.  His  small 
female  full-lengths  with  the  faces  finished  in  water- 
colour,  though  slight  in  execution,  are  full  of  ex- 
quisite grace  ;  and  his  ivory  miniatures  are  also 
delicate  and  valuable.  Personally  Cos  way  was 
vain  and  eccentric.  He  died  4th  July  1821.  In 
1781  he  married  Maria  Hadfield,  a  skilful 
musician,  also  known  as  an  artist;  she  executed 
subjects  for  Boydell's  Shakespeare,  and  Macklins 
Poets.  She  separated  from  her  husband,  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  in  a  convent  at  Lyons. 

Cote-d'Ol%  a  department  in  the  east  of  France, 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Burgundy, 
with  an  area  of  33H3  sip  m.,  and  a  pop.  (1891)  of 
376,866.  The  surface  is  in  general  rather  elevated, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills  forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges. 
A  portion  of  that  range,  called  the  Cote-d'Or 
('golden  slope'),  receives  its  name,  which  it  gives 
to  the  department,  from  the  excellence  of  the  Bur- 
gundy wines  produced  on  its  slopes.  Much  of 
the  surface  is  covered  with  forests.  The  valleys 
and  plains  are  fertile,  and  there  is  good  pasture- 
land.  Cote-d'Or  is  watered  by  the  Seine,  which 
rises  in  the  north-west,  and  by* several  of  its  afflu- 
ent* ;  by  the  Saone,  and  by  the  Arroux,  a  tributary 
of  the  Loire.  By  means  of  canals  it  has  water- 
communication  with  the  German  Ocean,  Mediter- 
ranean, English  Channel,  and  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
climate  is  temperate  ;  iron,  coal,  marble,  gypsum, 
and  lithographic  stones  are  found,  the  first  in  large 
quantities.  Cote-d'Or  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
oissements :  Beaune,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Dijon, 
and  Semur,  and  has  IHjon  for  its  capital. 
_4  Cotentin,  The,  the  peninsula  projecting  from 
1  the  north-west  of  Normandy  into  the  English 
Channel,  between  the  Bay  of  St  Michel  and  the 
Gulf  of  Carentan,  now  forms  the  northern  part  of 
the  department  of  Ijl  Manche.  It  is  about  55  miles 
long  and  25  broad.  Under  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
the  Cotentin  liecamc  the  seat  of  numerous  power- 
ful barons  and  rich  ablieys.  Many  of  the  former 
followed  William  the  Conqueror  to  England  in 
1066,  and  the  names  of  several  of  the  aristocratic 
families  of  England  may  be  traced  to  humble 
towns  and  villages  on  this  peninsula  (e.g.  Beau- 
mont, Bruce,  Carteret,  Neville).  The  Cotentin 
is  highly  fertile,  and  is  famous  for  its  herds  of 
tine  cattle.  The  chief  town  in  the  peninsula  is 
Cherbourg,  though  the  old  capital  is  Cnutances. 

Cotes*  Roger,  a  mathematician,  whose  remark- 
able promise  was  cut  short  hv  untimely  death,  was 
born  at  Burbage,  near  Leicester,  .Inly  10,  1682.  He 
had  his  education  at  St  Pauls  School,  I-ondon,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected 
fellow'in  1705,  and  next  year,  through  the  influence 
of  Newton,  Winston,  and  Bentley,  Plumian  professor 
of  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1711,  and  took  orders  in  1713. 
His  principal  work  is  the  admirable  preface  explain- 
ing the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  answering 
objections  to  gravitation,  prefixed  to  the  second 


edition  (1713)  of  Newton's  Principia.  Various 
original  mathematical  papers,  tending  greatly  to 
the  development  of  logarithms,  were  edited  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  5th  June  1716.  'Had 
Cotes  lived,'  said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  '  we  might 
have  known  something.' 

CotC8*du«Xord  ('northern  coasts'),  a  French 
department  forming  part  of  Brittany,  and  bounded 
N.  by  the  English  Channel,  in  which  are  several 
small  islands  belonging  to  CYites-du-Nord.  Area, 
2659  so.  in.  ;  r*»p.  (1872  )  622,295;  (1891)  61K.652. 
The  Menez  Mountains,  16  miles  broad,  and  1115 
feet  high,  cross  the  department  from  east  to  west, 
and  chietly  consist  of  granite  ami  clay -slate.  There 
are  several  short  but  navigable  rivers.  Though  a 
great  portion  of  the  south  and  the  higher  plains  is 
occupied  by  heath  and  woods,  there  are  also  fertile 
tracts.  The  cultivation  of  llax  and  hemp,  with 
pasturage  and  iron-mining,  supply  employment  in 
the  hill  districts :  while  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
and  on  the  coast-levels  grain,  pears,  apples,  &c 
are  produced.  The  dei»arlment  is  divided  into  the 
live  arroudissements  of  St  Brieuc,  Dinan,  Loudcac, 
Lannion,  and  Guingamp.  The  chief  town  is  St 
Brieuc. 

Coteswold*  or  Cotswold  Hills,  a  range  of 
oolitic  limestone  hills,  running  through  the  middle 
of  Gloucestershire,  from  Chipping  Campden  in  the 
NE.,  by  Cheltenham  and  Stroud,  to  near  Bath  in 
the  SW.  The  range  is  over  50  miles  long,  with  an 
average  height  of  500  or  600  feet,  and  sej«arates  the 
Lower  Severn  from  the  sources  of  the  Thames. 
The  highest  point  is  Cleeve  Hill,  1134  feet.  For 
the  Cotes  wold  Games,  see  ATHLETIC  SPOUTS.  " 

Cottjrave*  HANDLE,  author  of  our  earliest 
French  dictionary,  but  of  whose  life  little  is  known 
save  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cheshire ;  was 
admitted  scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1587 ;  became  secretary  to  William  Cecil,  Lord 
Burghley ;  and  was  alive'as  late  as  1632,  in  which 
year  he  carried  the  second  edition  of  his  dictionary 
through  the  press.  The  first  edition  had  appeared 
in  1611,  and  editions  revised  by  James  Howell 
were  issued  in  1650,  1600,  and  1673.  Cotgrave's 
dictionary  was  a  really  remarkable  Istok  lor  ita 
time,  and  is  still  invaluable  to  the  philologist,  not 
only  as  a  storehouse  of  older  English  words,  but 
because  it  lixes  the  actual  forms  of  French  words— 
though  it  is  inevitably  crowded  with  mistakes. 

Ctfthcn.   See  Kotiien. 

Cothurnus.  See  Buskin. 

Cotillon  (  Fr.,  '  petticoat ' ),  the  name  of  a  brisk 
dance,  of  French  origin,  performed  by  eight  fiersons. 
The  quadrille  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification 
of  it. 

Cotinga,  a  genus  of  Passerine  birds,  repre- 
sented by  six  species  in  Central  and  in  tropical 
South  America.  The  family  (Cotingida-)  to  which 
they  l*>long  is  often  called  the  Chatterers  of  South 
America,  though  the  name  Chatterers  (q. v.)  is  by 
others  confined  to  the  Amiielidu-.  They  are  fruit- 
eating  birds,  and  the  males  are  very  lieautifully 
adorned  in  blue  or  violet  at  the  breeding  season. 
See  Cock  OK  THE  Hock. 

CotlfWN  or  Cost,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  { 
diminutives  of  the  llcnd  (q.v.). 

Cot  man,  John  Sell,  an  artist  of  the  '  Norwich 
School,'  was  lstrn  16th  May  I7S2,  ami  educated  at 
Norwich  grammar-school,  till,  als.ut  1798,  he  went 
up  to  Guidon  to  study  art,  and  there  made  Turner's 
acquaintance.  In  1807  he  relumed  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  taught  drawing  and  published 
etchings  and  engravings  of  local  architecture, 
brasses,  &c.  In  1834  he  obtained,  through  Turner, 
the  post  of  drawing- master  in  Kings  College, 
London,  but  his  later  years  were  clouded  by  much 
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suffering.  He  died  24th  July  1842.  Cotman's  fame 
as  a  water-colour  landscapist  ban  grown  steadily  ; 
indeed  Mr  Cosmo  Monkkouse  opines  tbat  '  taken 
altogether  he  was  the  most  gifted  of  the  Norwich 
School,  wider  in  range,  a  finer  draughtsman,  and 
of  more  refined  and  cultivated  individuality,  than 
"Old  Crome."'  His  second  son,  Joseph  John 
Cotinan  ( 1814-TH),  was  also  a  landscape-painter. 

Cotonoaster,  a  genus  of  Rosacea*,  sub-order 
Pomeie,  closely  allied  to  the  hawthorn  and 
medlar.  The  species  are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
some  evergreen  ;  with  simple  entire  leaves,  more  or 
less  woollv  lieneath  :  small  flowers  in  lateral  cymes ; 
and  small,  unpalatable,  but  bright-coloured  fruit, 
persistent  in  winter.  V.  vulgaris  (said  to  be  found 
wild  in  a  single  locality  in  Wales)  and  other  snecies 
arc  common  mountain  plants  of  central  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  have  l>cen  largely  introduced  as 
ornamental  shrubs,  the  evergreen  species  (('. 
rut  unit i  folia,  Occ.)  Wing  especially  used  for  cover- 
ing walls  and  rockwork. 

Cot  O pax  i.  the  loftiest  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  is  in  Ecuador,  in  the  eastern  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  altout  50  miles  S.  of  the  equator. 
Humboldt  gave  the  height  at  18,880  feet:  Reiss, 
the  first  to  ascend  it  (in  1872),  at  19,500  feet; 
Whymper,  who  ascended  in  1880  to  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  at  19,550  feet  alsive  the  sea.  The 
valley  at  it*  foot,  however,  is  itself  9000  feet  high. 
The  upjsjr  part  of  Cotopaxi,  a  perfect  cone  of  444 X) 
feet,  is  entirely  covered  with  snow,  save  that  the 
verge  of  the  crater  is  a  lwvre  parapet  of  rock. 
Below  the  snow  is  a  well-marked  lwuren  lselt 
covered  with  lichens  and  shrulis,  lielow  which 
again  is  forest.  Smoke  issues  from  the  summit ; 
sounds  as  of  explosions  are  occasionally  heard  ; 
and  alsive,  a  fiery  glow  is  often  visible  by  night. 
Lava  rarely  Hows  even  during  eruption*,  but  tlame, 
smoke,  and  immense  vol  nines  of  ashes  arc  then 
ejected ;  and  when  the  heat  melts  large  masses  of 
tfie  snow  lying  on  the  sides,  destructive  Hoods 
are  occasioned  in  the  valleys  beneath.  The  first 
eruption  recorded  was  in  1533.  Others  followed 
in  1098,  1743.  1744,  and  1768,  the  most  terrible  of 
all.  On  the  latter  occasion  ashes  were  carried  130 
miles  distance,  and  thickly  covered  an  extensive 
area.  Cotoi»axi  was  quiet  till  1851.  In  1854,  1855, 
and  1850  there  were  again  eruptions  of  more  or 
less  violence. 

Cotron^,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy.  35  miles 
NE.  of  Catan/aro  by  rail,  built  on  a  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  sea.    Pop.  9049. 

Co  tH  WOld  U  ills.    See  Cotes  wold. 

CottH*  n  pu  hi  i>  I  ling- house  established  at  Tubin- 
gen in  1040,  and  still  one  of  the  mo.  t  flourishing 
in  Germany.  The  family  came  originally  from 
Italy.  Its  most  prominent  memliers  have  l»een  ( 1 ) 
Johann  Fried  rich  (1701-79),  a  learned  writer  and 
theological  professor  at  Tubingen,  Gottitigen,  and 
Jena;  (2)  his  grandson,  Johann  Friedrich,  Freiherr 
Cotta  von  Cottendorf,  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1764, 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  for  some  time  an  advo- 
cate. In  1787  he  undertook  the  family  business; 
and  in  1795  established  the  famous  Horen,  a  liter- 
ary journal,  under  the  editorship  of  Schiller,  with 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  Coethe  and  Herder. 
Already  in  179.1  he  bail  sketched  out  the  plan  for 
the  Aflqemeiiic  Zcituntj,  which  has  appeared  since 
1798.  The  Aluiamwh  fur  Da  men  ( 1798)  and  other 
jeriodical*  were  no  less  successful.  ('otta  now 
began  likewise  to  publish  the  works  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Herder,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Jean  Paul, 
Tieck,  Voss,  the  Humholdts,  &c,  establishing 
thereby  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  wide  liter- 
ary  world.  In  the  seventy  years  ending  in  1804, 
the  house  had  paid  to  Schiller  and  his  heirs  no  less 
a  sum  than  528,906  marks,  to  Goethe  and  bis  heirs 


in  the  same  period,  865,554  marks.  In  1810  ha 
changed  his  residence  to  Stuttgart,  and  in  1824  in- 
troduced the  first  steam  printing-press  into  Bavaria. 
He  died  29th  December  1832.  In  the  diet  of 
Wilrtemberg,  and  afterwards  as  president  of  the 
Second  Chundsjr,  he  was  ever  the  fearless  defender 
of  constitutional  rights ;  he  was,  too,  the  first 
Wurtemberg  proprietor  who  abolished  servitude 
on  his  estates.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Gcorg  (1790-1863);  and  he  by  his  son  Georg 
Astolf  ( 1833-76). 

Cottage*  a  small  dwelling-house,  especially  of 
labourers,  varying  greatly  in  size,  appearance,  and 
comfort.  Since  1800  especially,  public  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  deplorable  Btate  of  the 
cottages  in  many  parts  of  dreat  Hritain,  and  the 
desire  to  secure  their  improvement  has  led  to  the 
publication  of •  many  wnrlis  on  Cottage  Architec- 
ture, including  those  of  Birch  ( 1872 ),  Young  ( 1872 ), 
Bicknell  (1877),  Shand  (1878),  Bruce  (1886),  and 
Mcnzies(l886). 

Cot t DUB,  or  KoTTBt's,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg,  situated  on  the 
Spree,  71  miles  SE.  of  Berlin  by  rail.  It  is  an 
im]K>rtant  railway  junction  and  a  busy  mercantile 
town,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  carpets, 
hats,  linen,  jute,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  ( 1875) 
22.642  ;  ( 1885  )  28.249  ;  ( 1890)  34,910. 

Cotters.  See  Crofter.  ~^ 

Cottin,  Sophie  (nee.  Kistaud),  French  author- 
ess, bom  at  Tonneins,  in  the  department  of 
Ivot-et-(»aronne,  in  1773,  married  at  seventeen  a 
Parisian  Imnkcr,  who  left  her  a  childless  widow  at 
twenty.  For  comfort  she  turned  to  letters,  wrote 
verses*  and  a  lengthy  history,  and  in  fiction  won 
unfading  laurels.  She  had  already  written  Claire 
cTAlbe  (1799),  Malvina  (1800),  Amelie  Mansfield 
(1803),  and  Mathildc  (1805),  when  in  1800  she 
wrote  Elisalteth,  ou  let  Esilrs  tie  Sibcrie,  a  story 
stam|>ed  with  such  real  unsought  )tathos  that  it 
lias  been  translated  into  most  European  languages. 
Madame  Cottin  died  25th  August  1807. 

Cottle,  Joseph,  bookseller  and  nuthor,  born  in 
1770,  was  well  read  in  English  literature  when  he 
started  business  in  Bristol  in  1791.  He  took  kindly 
to  Coleridge  and  Southey,  to  whom  be  was  intro- 
duced by  Itoliert  Lovell,  and  nll'ered  them  each  30 
guineas  for  their  ]>oems ;  and  in  addition  50  guineas 
for  Southey 's  Joan  of  Arc,  with  1$  guineas  to  Cole- 
ridge for  every  additional  100  lines  of  poetry  he 
might  write.  The  poems  thus  arranged  for  appeared 
in  1796.  Cottle  also  liecame  rcs|>on*ihle  in  a  busi- 
ness, and  partly  in  a  jiecuniary,  sense  for  Coleridge's 
Watchman  :  and  an  introduction  to  Wordsworth  led 
to  his  publication  of  the  afterwards  famous  Lyrical 
llallads  (1798).  Cottle  was  intrusted  with  the 
delicate  duty  of  handing  over  De  Ouincey's  gener- 
ous donation  of  £300  to  Coleridge,  to  whom  he  also 
addressed  some  serious  expostulations  as  to  his 
indulgence  in  otiium,  which  drew  replies  from  the 
poet.  Cottle's  injudicious  and  unmerciful  exposure 
of  Coleridge  in  his  interesting  but  sometimes 
inaccurate  Early  Recollection*  (1837)  has  been 
condemned.  He  wrote#several  volumes  of  verse; 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  Mai  rem  Hills  (1829)  con- 
tains severnl  prose  essays.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  1799,  and  died  7th  June  1853.— His  elder 
brother,  Amos  Simon  CoTTLE  (1768  1800),  edu- 
cated at  Bristol  and  Cambridge,  wrote  various  works, 
including  Icelandic  Poetry  (1797),  which  contains 
a  poetical  address  to  him  from  Southey. 

Cotton,  an  important  vegetable  fibre,  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  various  parte  of  the  globe 
within  the  35th  parallels  of  latitude 

( 1 )  Botanical  and  Commercial  Classifications. — 
Cotton  is  the  produce  of  all  the  species  of  the 
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genu*  Gossypiuin,  which  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Malvaceae,  and  in  thus  allied  to  Mallow, 
Hollyhock,  Hibiscus,  &c,  the  general  resemblance 
to  which  is  very  apparent  both  in  the  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  species  are  partly  shrubs,  partly 
herbaceous,  and  either  perennial  or  annual ;  they 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  part*  of  Asia,  Africa, 
«nd  America,  but  their  cultivation  has  extended 
far  into  the  temperate  zones.  They  all  have  leaves 
with  three  to  live  lobes,  which  in  a  very  young 
state  are  often  sprinkled  with  black  punts,  and 
rather  large  tlowers,  which  are  mostly  yellow,  but 
sometimes  in  whole  or  in  part  purple";  the  llowers 
very  soon  fall  off;  they  grow  singly  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  are  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
three  large,  heart-shaped,  cut  or  toothed,  involucral 
leaves  or  bracts,  partiallv  growing  together  as  one. 
The  fruit  is  a  3-5-celled  capsule,  springing  open 
when  ripe  by  3-5  valves,  ami  containing  numerous 
seeds  enveloped  in  cotton,  which  is  generally  white, 
but  sometimes  yellow,  and  issues  elastic-ally  from 
the  capsule  after  it  has  burst  open.  The  fibres 
are  long  cylindrico-spiral  tubes  of  from  (jijth  to 
,0tli  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  which  when  platted 
adhere  firmly  together.  The  wool  is  also  very  sus- 
ceptible of  dyeing.  The  figure  shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  cotton  escapes  from  the  capsule,  Some 


Cotton  (  0<mypium  Barbadrtue) : 
«,  ripe  eapaule  after  dehisre  nee ;  6,  a  seed ;  c,  the  name  deprived 
Of  IU  hair*.    ( Fr»n.  Bentley  &  Triroen.  | 

of  the  kinds  have  the  flowers  larger  in  proportion, 
and  the  leaves  divided  into  more  numerous  and 
much  cleej>er  and  narrower  lol>es,  but  the  general 
appearance  of  all  is  verv  similar. 

Dill  erence  of  opinion  exists  among  botanist*  as 
to  the  nuinlier  of  distinct  sjiecies,  and  there  arc 
very  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  nuinlier 
of  which,  through  climatic  influences  and  other 
causes,  is  continually  increasing ;  but  there  are 
certain  leading  peculiarities  on  account  of  which 
some  botanists  and  planters  reduce  all,  at  least 
of  the  cultivated  kinds,  to  four  primary  species — 
viz.  (1)  Gossypium  liarbadenae ;  (2)  G.  hrrbaceum 
or  indie um  ;  (3)  G.  perumatutm ;  and  (4)  G. 
arboreum.  The  produce  of  the  first  species  is 
the  most  valuable.  The  beautiful  long-stapled 
i  1}  to  2\  inches)  silky  wool  known  as  '  Sea  Island  ' 
is  a  variety,  and  is  grown  exclusively  upon  the 
islands  and  a  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida;  the  saline  ingredients 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  being  indispensable 
elements  of  the  growth.    The  plant,  o*  to  12  feet 


in  height,  l>ears  a  yellow  flower,  and  the  seeds 
are  small,  black,  ana  quite  smooth,  and  the  wool 
is  easily  serrated  therefrom ;  but  when  sown 
far  inland,  away  from  the  saline  influences  of  the 
coast,  the  seeds  increase  in  size,  and  become 
covered  with  innumerable  short  hairs.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  crops  raised  in  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Sc.,  are  also  varieties  of  this 
Bpecies,  though,  owing  to  climatic  influences,  the 
plant  is  smaller  (4  to  6  feet  in  height),  and  the 
wool  is  shorter  in  staple  (j  to  1)  inch),  and  less 
easily  separated  from  the  seeds  than  Sea  Island. 
In  1*888  the  commercial  value  of  the  latter  kind 
varied  from  lOd.  to  21d.  per  lb.,  rare  specimens 
sometimes  realising  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  lb.  The 
letter  descriptions  of  Egyptian  cotton  belong  to 
G.  Barbadense,  and  bring  9d.  to  18d.  per  lb.  in 
the  Liverpool  market  (staple  1  to  15  inch).  The 
short-staple  varieties*,  known  as  New  Orleans, 
'  Mobile,  Uplands,  Sc.,  sell  .at  from  4d.  to  7d., 
I  extra  qualities  sometimes  bringing  9d.  to  lOd.  uer 
lb.  G.  herbaceum  is  found  in  India,  China,  Africa, 
Arc.  The  principal  commercial  varieties  are  those 
known  as  Snrat,  Madras,  Heugal,  Sc.  It  is  a 
small  shrubby  plant  (2  to  4  feet  high),  bears  a 
yellow  flower,  the  seeds  are  covered  with  short 
grayish  down,  and  the  staple  produced,  though  not 
long  ( t  to  1  inch ),  is  very  line.  Its  price  varies 
from  3d.  to  5Jd.  per  lb.  "The  cotton  known  as 
nankeen  is  thought  to  belong  to  this  species. 
G.  hertxiecum  can  be  profitably  cultivated  in  colder 
countries  than  any  other  species  of  cotton-plant. 
The  third  species  (  G.  peruvumum )  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  the  'green  seed  '  cotton  of  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  a  variety.  The  stem 
reaches  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  the  capsules  contain  eight  or  ten  black 
seeds  (irmly  attached  together  in  a  cone  like  mass. 
The  wool  is  long  ( I  to  1 )  inch )  and  strong-stapled, 
and  in  value  stands  next  in  order  to  Sea  Islancf  and 
Kgvptian.  IVrnambuco, Maranham,  Itahia,  Maceio, 
ami  Peruvian  are  varieties  which  sell  in  Liverpool 
at  from  5Jd.  to  0;d. ;  extra  qualities  of  Peruvian 
bring  6*d.  to  8*1.,  and  Sea  Island  Peruvian  is 
worth  8 id.  to  1 2d.  per  H>.  G.  arftomnn  is  found  in 
India,  China,  Sc.,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  is  a 
large  tree  like  plant.  It  bears  a  red  flower,  and 
produces  a  line  yellowish-white  wool.  Varieties  of 
it  have  l>een  long  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  requisite  soil  and  climate,  are  said 
to  produce  a  wool  somewhat  resembling  Sea 
Island. 

The  finer  kinds  of  yarn  are  spun  from  Sea  Island 
and  long-stapled  Egyptian,  and  from  them  are 
fabricated  our  muslins,  laces,  Sc.  From  Brazil  and 
the  iKstter  classes  of  short-stapled  American  come 
our  cambrics,  calicoes,  shirtings,  sheetings,  Sc., 
nnd  from  the  inferior  qualities  of  American  and 
Surat  are  spun  the  coarse  yarns  required  for  fustians 
and  other  heavy  fabrics.  Yorkshire  broadcloths 
are  sometimes  half  cotton.  From  warps  of  cotton, 
and  wefts  of  wool  or  worsted,  are  formed  varieties 
of  Orleans  ' cloths,  Coburgs,  mousselines  de  laine, 
Sc.  There  are  also  fabrics  com|>oscd  of  silk  and 
cotton,  linen  and  cotton,  alpaca  nnd  cotton,  Sc. 

(2)  Cultivation.—  The  plant  is  a  very  delicate 
organism,  and  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate 
for  its  due  development.  The  method  of  cultivation 
is  much  the  same  in  the  various  countries  where  tho 
fibre  is  grown  ;  but  the  most  perfect  system  is  that 
which  obtains  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Although  the  plant  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
annual,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  destroy  the 
shrub,  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  sow  new  seed 
every  year.    The  preparation  of  the  land  takes 

Clace  during  the  winter  months.    After  the  ground 
as  been  thoroughly  ploughed,  and  as  soon  as  all 
symptoms  of  frost  have  disappeared,  the  soil  is  laid 
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off  into  rows  varying  in  width  from  3  to  4  feet, 
according  to  the  situation  and  quality  of  the  noil. 
The  seed  in  then  sown  along  the  centre  of  the  beds 
in  a  straight  furrow  made  with  a  small  plough  or 
opener ;  hut  in  some  plantations  the  seeu  is  sown 
in  holes  from  12  to  18  inches  apart.  The  sowing 
commences  in  March,  and  generally  continues 
through  April ;  hut  sometimes,  owing  to  late  spring 
frosts,  the  planting  is  prolonged  to  May.  The  young 
shoot  ap]>ears  alx.vo  ground  in  ahout  eight  to  ten 
days,  and  is  then  and  subsequently  weeded  and 
thinned.  Blooming  takes  place  about  the  he- 
winning  of  dune — in  early  seasons,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  May  ;  the  average  date  is  alsuit 
June  5.  For  ploughing,  the  planter  requires 
just  sufficient  nun  to  give  the  soil  a  moist  and 
»|*oiigy  texture.  During  the  early  stages  of  it* 
growth,  the  crop  flourishes  ls?st  with' a  warm  steamy 
sort  of  weather,  with  an  occasional  shower  until 
blooming;  Um»  much  rain  being  productive  of  weeds 
and  wood  at  the  expense  of  wool,  whilst  a  severe 
drought  produces  a  stunted  plant,  forced  into  too 
early  maturity,  and  resulting  in  a  small  and  light- 
stapled  crop.  A  great  deal,  however,  dejiends  upon 
the  position  of  the  plantation  ;  lands  situated  in 
hilly  or  upland  districts  obviously  requiring  more 
moisture  than  those  Iving  in  the  plains  and  river- 
bottoms.  From  the  date  of  blooming  to  the  close 
of  the  picking  season,  warm  dry  weather  is  essential. 
Picking  generally  commences  in  August,  occasion- 
ally in  duly,  ami  continues  until  the  occurrence  of 
frost — alsnit  the  end  of  OctoWr  or  lteginning  of 
Novemlier  put*  a  stop  to  the  further  growth  of 
the  plant.  Occasionally,  in  the  alisence  of  a  killing 
front,  picking  extends  to  Decemlieror  January,  and 
even  into  February,  but  the  cotton  is  inferior  in 
grade  and  quality.  All  the  available  hands  of  the 
plantation,  young  and  old,  are  called  into  full 
employment  during  the  harvest.  The  cotton  is 
gathered  into  basket*  or  Iwigs  suspended  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  pickers,  and  when  the  crop  has 
been  secured,  it  is  spread  out  and  dried,  and  then 
separated  from  the  seeds. 

The  latter  process  was  formerly  performed  by 
hand — a  tedious  operation,  by  which  one  hand 
could  clean  only  a  ]iound  or  so  a  day  ;  but  since 
the  invention  of  the  saw-gin  by  Eli  Whitney  in 
171W,  the  process  of  cleaning  has  been  lioth  rapid 
and  effectual.  This  machine  is  conqxised  oi  a 
hop|>er,  having  one  side  formed  of  strong  parallel 
wires  placed  so  clo*e  together  as  to  exclude  the 
passage  of  the  seeds  from  within.  The  wool  is 
dragged  through  the  a|»erturcs  by  means  of  circular 
saws  attached  to  a  large  roller,  and  made  to 
revolve  between  the  wires,  the  seeds  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  This  process  in  adopted 
only  in  cleaning  the  short-stapled  varieties  of 
American  cotton,  the  wool  of  which  adheres  so 
firmly  to  the  seeds  as  to  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  force  to  se|»arate  them.  The  Sea  Island 
variety  is  cleaned  by  lieing  passed  through  two 
small  rollers  which  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
and  easily  throw  off  the  hard  smooth  seeds.  In 
India,  though  the  saw  and  other  machine  gins  have 
la-en  introduced  in  some  district*  (notably  the 
Macarthy-gin  in  Broach,  and  the  saw-gin  in 
Dharwar),  the  wind  is  mostly  cleaned  by  means  of 
the  primitive  roller.  Prior  to  the  American  war 
the  roller-gin  was  in  exclusive  use  in  Kgypt  and 
tlie  llrazils,  but  the  cotton  famine  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  Macarthy-gin  (which  in  principle  is 
an  improved  roller-gin),  and  to  its  introduction 
into  Kgypt.  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  saw-gin  by 
the  planters  of  Brazil :  the  effect  in  lwth  cases  liein'g 
a  considerable  extension  of  the  culture.  The  cotton 
cleaned  by  the  roller  gin.  lieing  uninjured  thereby  in 
staple,  realises  the  lietter  price ;  but  the  deterioration 
i\"u*ed  by  the  saw -gin  i*  compensated  for  by  the 


greatly  increased  quantity  cleaned  :  the  latter  turn- 
ing out  four  or  five  times  as  much  wool  as  the 
former  in  an  equal  sjwice  of  time. 

In  India,  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  the  North-west  Provinces,  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  Bernrs,  sowing  generally 
takes  place  lietween  the  middle  of  June  and  the 
middle  of  July,  but  in  Dharwar  and  other  southern 
districts  of  Bombay,  and  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
not  until  August' or  Septemlier— in  some  places 
later  still.  In  the  first-named  district*  picking 
commences  in  Novemlier,  but  in  some  isirtions  not 
until  January  or  February,  and  in  Madras  not 
until  March  or  April.  The  extension  of  the  rail- 
way system  brings  cotton  which  formerly  went  to 
other  porta  to  Bombay  (q.v.),  and  80  per  cent,  nf 
the  total  export  from  India  is  now  from  that 
port,  while  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  takes  place 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  In  Egypt 
sowing  commences  in  March  or  April,  and  nicking 
in  Octolier— continuing  until  January.  The  Dusiert 
export  months  are  Novemlier  to  February.  In 
Brazil  planting  takes  place  as  early  as  January  or 
as  late  as  May,  according  to  district,  and  picking 
six  months  later.  The  chief  shipping  months  are 
October  to  May. 

(3)   Product, ou  and  Distribution.— The  oldert 
cotton-producing  country  is  India,  in  which  empire 
the  plant  has  been  grown  and  manufactured  from 
time  immemorial.    The  first  notice  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  China  dates  no  further  Wk  than  the 
11th  century,  but  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
|  the  plant  was  cultivated  there  long  prior  to  that 
|  period,  as  cotton  fabric*  were  known  in  China 
I  before  the  Christian  era.    Early  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  the  annals  of  Egypt,  and  it  i*  lielieved  to 
'  have  a  high  antiquity  in  all  parts  of  Africa.  It 
\  has  for  many  centuries  been  produced  in  Asia 
'  Minor,  in  several  of  the  Mediterranean  islands, 
in  Greece,  and  Southern  Italy.    In  the  western 
world,  it  was  found  by  Columbus  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Mexico  and  South  America  by  hi* 
immediate  successors,  but  was  not  so  extensively 
I  cultivated  as  in  the  East ;  though  during  the  past 
1  half-century  the  culture  there  has  outstripped, 
.  lsitli  in  quantity  aud  quality,  the  produce  of  the 
Old  World.    Down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
19th  century  the  cotton  consumers  of  Europe 
were  dejK  ndent  upon  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  Levant  for  their  raw  material  ;  but  the 
inventive  genius,  superior  farming,  and  greater 
energy  of  the  planters  of  the  southern  states  of 
America  hail,  prior  to  the  civil  war,  almost  secured 
the  monopoly  of  Mipplying  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Euroj»ean  continent  with 
this  valuable  libre.    The  following  table  gives  at  a 
glance  the  movement*  for  a  century  Imck.  The 
figures  represent  the  annual  imports  into  Great 
Britain  from  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  in  Iwles 
of  the  uniform  weight  of  400  lb.  each',  in  quin- 
quennial averages,  except  that  the  last  column  if 
based  on  the  average  import*  for  two  years  only  : 


1780  90. 
Hritinh  West.  .  )  .. 
Ili.li.-o .......  f  4','0UO 

iWiU-rmm-ati  13,000 

Unuit  5.000 

Ea»t  Indira.   600 

Unitc.l  Statr*   100 

buuilrii-H.  


1818-20.  1&4C-&0. 
23,800  1.010 
1.030       31 .310 


.'•6.700 
93.710 


67,800 
106.140 


1876-80. 
1.670 

402,190 

K'..330 
510,800 


18S8HJ7. 


1S6.W0 
•01,710 


lOO.SlO  l,2»7,iSO  i.6»fl.O70  8,18S.7W> 


10.K70 


2.H70       51,710  Si,»10 


Tout. 


.  63,000   881.580   l,687,tt»  3.040,770  4,383.100 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  British  ]Yt4 
Indies  supplied  70  per  cent,  of  tlie  cotton  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  but  owing  to  the  competition 
occasioned  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  culture  in 
the  southern  state*  of  the  American  Union,  the  ini- 
]M>rts  gradually  decreased  ;  the  planters  finding  it 
more  profitable  to  employ  their  labour  and  capitai 
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in  the  production  of  sugar  and  other  articles.  In 
the  thirty  years  ended  1820,  the  quantity  fell  off 
nearly  60  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  West 
Indian  in  the  total  imports  from  all  countries  fell 
from  70  per  cent,  down  to  barely  7  per  cent.  Thirty 
years  later  it  was  only  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
During  the  American  war  there  was  an  increase  to 
about  10.000  bales.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the 
import  fell  rapid  I  v  away.  In  1870  it  was  about 
6000  bales  ;  in  1886,  only  150  tales ;  in  1887,  1 100 
bales. 

After  the  West  Indies,  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
a  century  ago  were  the  countries  liorderiiig  on  the 
Medittrntnean—  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  &c.  The 
large  increase  in  the  imports  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean since  18*20  is  due  to  the  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  Egypt.  The  cotton-plant  has 
Ix'en  in  existence  in  Egypt  from  time  immemorial, 
but  the  cotton  known  as  Egyptian  is  the  product 
of  an  exotic  plant  introduced  by  the  French  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nresont  century  from  the  Isle 
de  Bourbon,  into  which  it  had  l>een  introduced  from 
Barbadoea.  M.  Jumelle,  a  French  mechanician, 
saw  the  plant  in  a  garden  at  Cairo  in  1821,  and  at 
his  suggestion  Mehemet  Ali  gave  instructions  that 
as  much  seed  as  could  be  obtained  should  lie  planted 
in  Lower  Egypt.  The  first  crop  produced  about 
1000  cautars  of  03  lb.  net,  and  with  the  seed  from 
this  about  35,000  can  tare  were  raised  in  the 
succeeding  season  (1822-23),  say  about  8000  bales 
of  400  lb.  In  1824-25  the  crop  reached  228,000  1 
cantars,  or  .13,000  bales  of  400  lb.  During  the  j 
subsequent  ten  years  the  culture  was  more  or  less 
interrupted,  owing  to  political  disturbances,  and  at 
times  seriously  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  a  large  number  of  labourers  to  carry  on 
the  wars  of  the  Pasha  in  the  Soudan,  Syria,  &c. 
From  1887  to  1879  80,  with  occasional  fluctuations 
owing  to  unfavourable  seasons,  there  was  a  gradual 
increase,  until  the  total  reached  3,168,000  cantars, 
since  which  but  little  progress  lias  been  made, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  slower  increase  in  the  demand 
tor  long-stapled  cotton,  compared  with  that  of  the 
shorter  stapled  growth  of  America.  In  1884-85 
(a  good  year)  the  area  planted  was  912,000  English 
acres,  and  the  product  335,000,000  lb. ;  in  1887-88  (a 
poor  year)  1,060,000  acres  produced  282.700,000  lb. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  cotton  produced, 
but  they  are  all  from  one  species.  Out  of  a 
total  crop  of  3,000,000  cantars,  about  2,500,000 
consist  of  Asimouni  and  similar  varieties.  The 
staple  is  good  and  the  colour  brown.  About  100,000 
cantars  consist  of  Gallini,  which  is  long  and  silky 
in  staple,  and  competes  with  Sea  Island.  The 
remaining  400,000  cantars  will  consist  of  white 
cotton  similar  in  staple  to  the  brown,  and  riot 
unlike  extra-stapled  Orleans.  Gallini  was  (1888) 
quoted  8jd.  to  lid.  per  lb.,  brown  3jfd.  to  8d.  jier 
lb.,  and  white  5jfd.  to  7d.  i>er  lb.  ;  against  ll$d.  to 
2ld.  per  lb.  for  Sea  Island,  and  4jfd.  to  6d.  for  the 
current  grades  of  Orleans. 

In  1X60  the  total  im|M>rt  of  cotton  into  Europe 
from  Turkey  and  other  Mediterranean  countries, 
except  Egypt,  was  onlv  21. 000  bales  of  400  lb.  In 
1865  it  rose  to  239.000  tales,  fell  to  120,000  in  1867, 
and  rose  to  207,000  in  1865).  Since  1880  it  has 
fluctuated  tatween  24,000  and  50,000  tales  of  400 
lb.  During  the  height  of  the  cotton  famine  ( 1863- 
65),  Italy  and  Greece  produced  100,000  to  120.000 
bales  of  400  lb.,  a  large  part  of  which  is  included  in 
the  imports  of  these  years,  but  they  do  not  now 
produce  more  than  10,000  tales. 

The  first  import  from  Brazil  arrived  in  1781. 
In  the  five  years  1786-90  the  receipts  averaged 
5000  tales  of  400  lb.    In  thirty  years  thev  were 
increased  tenfold  ;  but  with  a  plentiful  supply  from  | 
the  United  States  there  was  little  further  progress  : 


during  the  thirty  years  ended  1850.  The  cotton 
famine  led  to  an  extensive  expansion  in  production. 
In  1879  there  had  been  a  reduction  to  47,000  bales; 
but  by  1887  there  was  a  recovery  to  207,000  tales. 
From  other  places  in  Central  and  South  America 
the  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  the  five  years 
(1883-87)  from  Peru  fluctuated  from  3,050,000  to 
7,411,000  lb.;  from  Chili,  284,000  to  1,560,000  lb.; 
from  Venezuela  and  other  portions  of  South 
America,  310,000  to  1,549,000  lb.  Mexico  uses 
about  180,000  tales  of  400  lb.,  of  which  130,000 
tales  are  home-grown,  ami  50,000  imported  from 
the  1'nited  State*  (44,000  tales  of  456  lb.). 

In  their  search  for  the  increased  supply  of  cotton 
requisite  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  growing 
industry  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  spinners  ot 
Lancashire  naturally  directed  their  eyes  towards 
India,  where  the  plant  had  been  cultivated  and  the 
manufacture  carried  on  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  at  their  suggestion  the  East  India  Company 
imported  a  small  parcel  in  1780 — about  5000  lb., 
which  was  followed  by  altout  400,000  lb.  in  1790. 
The  venture,  however,  was  not  satisfactory,  and  in 
1791  the  arrivals  fell  to  about  3000  lb.,  and  in  1792  to 
nothing.  But  high  prices  brought  renewed  supplies, 
and  in  1880  the  imports  reached  6,630,000  lb.,  or 
about  16,000  tales  of  400  lb.  In  1790  West  India 
cotton  was  selling  at  12d.  to  21d.  per  lb.,  but  in 
1798  the  quotation  ranged  from  25d.  to40d.  per  lb., 
in  which  year  American  was  quoted  at  22d.  to  45d. 
per  lb.  Thence  to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  ware 
there  were  very  wide  fluctuations  (sec  next  paj^e). 
These  variations  in  prices  led  to  considerable  fluctu- 
ations in  the  imports  of  cotton  from  India,  but  the 
general  tendency  was  in  the  direction  of  increased 
figures;  the  arrivals  in  1806-10  averaged  25,000 
tales  of  400  lb.  per  annum  ;  in  1816-20  thev  rose  to 
nearly  94,000  tales,  but  in  1826-30  fell  to  55,000 
tales.  The  large  import  between  1816  and  1820  lie- 
came  so  unsaleable  that  10,000  tales  (  Bengals)  were 
shipped  from  London  to  China !  Since  1830  the 
imports  have  been  large  or  small,  according  to  the 
outturn  of  the  crops  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  especially  the  case  prior  to  the  American  war, 
but  the  impetus  given  to  the  industry  by  the 
cotton  famine  incidental  to  that  event,  led  to  such 
greatly  improved  methods  of  ginning  and  handling 
the  crop,  that  the  supply  from  India  is  no  longer 
merely  supplementary  to  that  from  America.  The 
quality  is  greatly  superior  to  the  imports  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  of  recent  years  the 
consumption  in  Europe  has  averaged  1,500,000 
tales,  against  onlv  500,000  in  I860,  and  only  about 
200.000  in  1850.  The  total  crop  of  India  is  ataut 
2,000,000  tales  of  400  lb.,  of  which  1.000,000  tales 
are  consumed  in  India,  and  1,600,000  tales  exported. 
Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
distribution  of  the  crop  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Prior  to  the  ojieniiig  of  the  Suez  Canal 
(November  I860),  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  received 
into  Europe  from  India  came  in  the  first  place  to 
England.  Half  the  imjMirts  were  also  spun  in 
Great  Britain  ;  but  since  the  ojiening  of  the  canal, 
continental  spinners  have  taken  the  bulk  of  their 
requirements  direct,  while  the  quantity  consumed 
in  England  is  onlv  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
consumption  of  Euro|te.  These  changes  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  account  of  the  imports  into 
Europe,  and  the  deliveries  for  consumption  in  the 
years  named  in  1000's  of  bales  as  imported  (300  lb. 
to  393  lb.): 


Import—  direct.  Cossnmrios. 
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Ml 
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934 
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The  variations  in  the  two  totals  arise  from  vuria- 
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tions  in  the  stocks  at  tlie  end  of  the  year.  The 
consumption  in  India  in  1887  van  about  1,000,000 
bales,  including  alwut  700,000  to  750,000  used  by 
mills  containing  machinery  imports!  from  England, 
and  built  and  worked  a*  iii  Lancashire. 

The  first  import  of  cotton  from  the  United  Statu 
took  place  iu  1784,  and  consisted  of  eight  bags 
weighing  aliout  1200  ]h.  Occasional  small  ship- 
ments had  been  receive<l  from  the  American  colonies 
prior  to  this  date,  but  they  contented  chiefly  of 
West  Indian  produce  transhipped,  and  as  the 
colonies  were  now  independent,  tlie  eight  bags  just 
mentioned  were  detained  by  one  of  the  customs' 
officials,  on  the  ground  that  as  West  Indian  pro- 
duce it  was  a  breach  of  the  then  existing  naviga- 
tion laws  to  import  them  in  a  foreign  vessel.  But 
the  parcel  was  (iterated  on  proof  being  forthcoming 
that  the  cotton  wan  really  the  produce  of  the 
United  States.  In  1791  about  189,000  lb.  were 
exported,  but  in  1792  only  138,000  lb.  In  1793  Eli 
Whitney  invented  the  Baw  gin,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  exports 
bounded  from  less  than  .500,000  lb.  in  1793  to  over 
6,000.000  lb.  in  1795,  to  more  than  9,000,000  in 
1798,  and  to  20,000,000  lb.  in  1801,  or  in  eight  years 
from  about  1200  bales  of  400  lb.  to  50,000  tales. 
What  has  since  taken  place  is  shown  at  a  glance  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  crops  of  the 
various  states,  the  total  quantity  ex|»orteu,  and  the 
balance  left  for  consumption  and  stock  in  various 
years  from  1800  to  1887,  in  1000's  of  bales  of  the 
uniform  weight  of  400  lb. : 
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16 
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26 
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• 

80 
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The  Virginian  figures  for  1880  and  1887  include 
some  cotton  raised  in  Missouri.  Alaliama  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  in  1819,  Mississippi  in 
1817,  Louisiana  in  1811  (purchased  from  France  in 
1803),  Florida  in  1845  (ceded  by  Spain  in  1819), 
Arkansas  in  1836,  and  Texas  in  1845.  The  reduced 
crop  of  1870  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  South  had  been  thrown 
back  by  the  war  of  1801-65.  Even  in  1887  the  crops 
of  several  of  the  states  were  still  below  those  of 
I860,  in  consequence  of  the  transference  of  labour 
farther  west  to  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Of  the  total 
increase  of  1,083,000  in  1880  over  1860,  791,000 
belonged  to  these  two  states,  which  also  figure  for 
1,756,000  bales  out  of  the  2,038,000  increase  in  1887 
over  1860. 

As  the  crops  increased  prices  declined,  especially 
as  the  cost  of  production  was  gradually  reduced 
by  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  cleaning. 
The  cost  to  consumers  in  Europe  was  also  dimin- 
ished by  cheapened  freights  and  carriage,  and  by 
other  economies  brought  about  by  the  competition 
amongst  the  various  middlemen  who  had  the 
handling  of  the  crop  from  the  plantations  to  the 
spindles.  At  the  opening  of  the  century  the  aver- 
age price  of  middling  American  was  al*out  18d. 
per  lb.  In  1803  it  fell  to  12d.,  but  in  1814  it  stood 
at  30d.,  and  during  the  year  was  as  high  as  36d., 
owing  to  the  partial  cessation  of  imports  caused  by 


tlie  war.    Thence  ( with  fluctuations )  the  tendency 
was  downwards  until  1829,  in  which  vear  the  aver- 
age was  only  5?d.     Production  hsu\  outrun  con- 
sumption, and  tlie  stock  of  American  cotton  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  1827  was  equal  to  thirty, 
eight  weeks'  requirements.  The  low  prices  retarded 
production  and  stimulated  consumption,  and  by 
1835  the  stock  of  American  was  reduced  to  only 
ten  weeks'  requirements,  while  the  average  price 
advanced  to  10^d.  |>er  lb.     During  the  subse- 
quent ten  years,  production  again  overtook  con- 
sumption, and  in  1845  the  stock  of  American  in 
England  was  equal  to  thirty-three  weeks'  require- 
ments, while  the  average  price  was  only  4Jd.,  after 
having  in  the  course  of  the  year  toucfied  3Jd.  per 
lb.    These  prices  were  repeated  in  1848  owing  to 
disturlied  politics.    In  1850  there  was  a  reltound  to 
7d.,  but  thence  to  1852  a  fall  to  5^d.,  owing  to 
increased  crops.    Thence  to  1860  the  average  price 
fluctuated  lietween  5gd.  and  7Jd.,  ending  in  6£d. 
The  war  between  North  and  South  cut  oil'  supplies, 
and  prices  rapidly  advanced,  until  in   1864  the 
average  reached  27  Jd.,  while  as  high  as  31  Jd.  had 
lieen  touched  in  the  course  of  the  year.    In  1865, 
with  peace,  the  average  fell  to  I9d.,  and  it  was 
thought  that  values  would  rapidly  decline  to  the 
ante-war  level.    But  the  war,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  incidental  to  it,  had  so  thoroughly  disorgan- 
ised tlie  industrial  system  of  the  South,  and  so 
completely   impoverished  the  planters,  that  the 
average  price  of  1860  (6Jd.)  was  not  touched  until 
1876,  while  the  crop  of   1860  (  4,824,000  bales), 
though  almost  repeated  in  1876  (  4,660,000  bales), 
was  not  actually  exceeded  until  1879  (  5,073,000 
bales.)-    Between  1876  and  1879  the  average  price 
ranged  from  6Jd.  to  6!*«d-    Since  then  the  tendency 
has  been  downwards.    In  1886  it  fell  to  5fcl.,  but 
in  1887  rose  to  5Jd.    The  decline  in  prices  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
due  mainly  to  reduced  cost  of  production,  to  dimin- 
ished land  and  ocean  freights,  and  to  lessened 
intermediate  charges  brought  about  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  middlemen,  though  part  of 
the  fall  is,  no  doubt,  traceable  to  the  currency 
changes,  which  have  affected  values  in  general. 

The  variations  in  the  outturn  of  the  crops  were 
due  to  climatic  causes.  In  1881-82  the  plant  suffered 
from  severe  drought ;  1882-83  was  a  phenomenally 
perfect  season;  1883-85  were  drought  seasons; 
1885-87  were  average  seasons ;  1887-88  was  ltetter 
than  an  average,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of  1882-83. 
The  6,5)4,000  bales  produced  in  1886-87  weighed 
I  2,970,384,000  lb.  net,  equal  to  7,425,000  bales  of 
j  400  lb.,  as  given  in  the  table  above,  containing 
particulars  of  the  crops  of  each  state  separately. 

Particulars  of  the  extent  of  land  planted,  and  of 
the  weight  of  cotton  produced,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Ana  Planted, 

found!  of  r.ittnn. 
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1881-82 

16,711,000 

2,424.466,000 

146-0 

18*2-53 

16,277,000 

3,216,380,000 
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1883-84 

16,778,000 
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1884-86 

17,426,000 
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18,879.000 

2,080,260.0.0 

162-1 

1886-87 

18.632,000 

2,970,384.000 

l.W-4 

1887-88 

18,790,000 

3,192,735.000 

v:\i-v 

The  production  per  acre  varies  considerably— from 
less  than  100  lb.  per  acre  in  the  poorest  upland 
soils  to  500  lb.  per  acre  in  the  rich  l>ottom  lands  of 
the  south  •  west.  The  average  prod  u  etion  per  season, 
for  the  entire  cotton-growing  region,  has  for  tlie 
past  seven  years  ranged  from  145  to  197J  lb.  per 
acre.  The  average  for  the  seven  seasons  was  162  lb., 
or  about  one-third  of  a  Iwile.  The  crop  of  1886-87 
was  worth  at  the  plantations  about  £51,800,000, 

j  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

I     The  following  is  an  account  of  the  imports  of 
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cotum  into  all  Europe  (in  bale*  of  the  uniform 
weight  of  400  lb. )  in  and  since  1800  : 
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Of  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into 
Europe  in  1860.  no  less  than  83-9  por  cent,  came 
from  the  United  States.  For  a  numl*r  of  years  it 
had  averaged  about  75  per  cent.  This  virtual 
dependence  of  a  vast  industrial  system  upon  one 
source  of  supply  for  the  raw  material  necessary  to 
keep  its  labour  and  machinery  fully  employed,  had 
long  been  regarded  with  considerable  anxiety  ;  the 
more  so  as  it  was  known  that  sooner  or  later  a 
great  crisis  would,  for  a  period  of  more  or  less 
duration,  dislocate  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
South  ;  but  all  attempts  to  escape  from  so  undesir- 
able a  state  of  things  were  frustrated  by  the  one 
important  fact  that  no  other  cotton-producing 
country  had  been  able  successfully  to  compete  with 
America  in  either  quality  or  pnce.  The  war,  by 
raising  values  to  a  famine  level,  led  to  a  largely 
increased  production  of  cotton  in  India,  Egypt, 
South  America,  &c;  but  even  after  the  conflict 
had  lasted  four  years,  scarcely  half  of  the  decrease 
in  the  imports  from  the  South  had  been  made  up  by 
increased  receipts  from  all  the  world  lieeides.  The 
average  import  from  America  in  the  two  years 
1860-61  was  3,566,000  bales  of  400  lb.,  but  in 
1864-65  only  381,000,  showing  a  Iohh  of  3,185,000 
iiales.  The  average  import  from  all  other  sources 
in  1800-61  was  976,000,  and  in  1864-65,  2,366,000, 
showing  a  gain  of  onlv  1,390,000  Iiales,  or  barely 
46  per  cent,  of  the  deficit  in  the  supply  from  the 
State*  After  peace  had  been  restored,  and  cotton- 
planting  at  the  South  had  been  resumed,  prices 
rapidly  "declined  ;  but  for  ten  years  after  the  war 
they  remained  considerably  above  the  rates  current 
prior  to  1861,  and  yet  the  import  of  cotton  into 
Europe  from  countries  other  than  America  never 
exceeded  '2,651,000  bales  of  400  lb.  ( 1872),  while  the 
annual  average  for  the  ten  years  ended  1875  was 
only  2,309,000  bales,  against  2,366,000  in  1864-65. 
Between  1875  and  1880,  with  a  fall  to  ante- war 

Crices,  the  import*  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  fell  to  an  average  of  only  1,767,000 
bales,  while  those  from  the  South  rose  to  3,875,000 
bales,  and  in  1881  the  receipts  from  America  repre- 
sented 70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Europe. 
In  1886  the  proportion  was  69 i  per  cent,  and  in 
1887,  67  per  cent. 

Prior  to  the  American  war.  very  exaggerated 
notions  prevailed  respecting  the  quantity  of  cotton 


produced  in  India :  the  current  estimates  being 
5,000,000  to  6,000,000  bales  of  American  weight 
(450  lb.),  while  some  computations  ran  as  high  as 
10,000,000  bales.  But  the  fact  that  famine  prices 
attracted  to  Euroj»e  only  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  bales  per  annum  in  the  three  years  ended 
1865,  proved  that  the  crop  was  much  smaller  than 
had  previously  been  calculated  upon,  and  the 
investigations  and  inquiries  made  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1867-68  showed  that  the  annual  yield 
could  not  at  anv  time  have  exceeded  2J  to  24 
million  bales  of  400  lb.  The  consumption  of 
cotton  goods  in  India  is  about  2J  lb.  jier  head  per 
annum,  or  a  total  of  650,000,000  lb.  for  a  population 
of  260,000,000.  In  the  three  years  ended  1887,  the 
weight  of  goods  and  yarn  imported  into  India 
averaged  390,000,000  lb.*  of  which  about  70,000,000 
lb.  were  re-exported,  leaving  320,000,000  lb.  for 
consumption.  The  consumption  of  native  made 
goods  would  therefore  be  about  330,000,000  lb. 
This  item,  added  to  90,000,000  lb.  Indian  yarn  and 
goods  exported,  and  550,000,000  raw  cotton  ex- 
ported,  gives  a  total  of  970.000,000  lb.  as  the 
proliable  extent  of  the  cotton  crop  in  1885-87. 
This  calculation  cannot  be  far  astray  inasmuch  as 
the  area  under  cotton  did  not  exceed  14,000,000 
acres,  which  at  70  lb.  per  acre  (the  estimated 
average  yield)  gives  a  total  of  980,000,000  lb., 
or  2.450,000  tales  of  400  lb. 

No  cotton  was  received  from  China  (except  occa- 
sional small  samples)  until  prices  had  risen  to 
about  2s.  per  lb.,  and  even  this  extravagant  figure 
brought  to  Europe  only  380.000  bales  of  400  lb.  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  the  famine,  a  proof  that  the 
cotton  crop  of  China  is  much  smaller  than  even 
that  of  India.  Assuming  the  consumption  of 
cotton  fabrics  to  be  at  the  rate  of  24  lb.  per  head, 
and  allowing  for  yarns,  goods,  and  raw  cotton 
imported,  the  crop  cannot  exceed  1,500,000  hales  of 
400  lb.  A  similar  calculation  for  Japan,  Java,  &c , 
gives  a  crop  of  130,000  bales. 

Small  import*  of  cotton  are  received  every  year 
from  Africa,  but  they  rarely  exceed  a  few  hundred 
bales.  The  plant  is  cultivated  throughout  the 
continent,  and  if  the  per  capita  consumption 
averages  only  half  that  in  India  and  China,  the 
200,000,000  inhabitants  will  require  250,000,000  lb. 
of  cotton  fabrics  ;  but  as  100,000,000  lb.  of  goods 
are  imported,  the  crop  required  would  be  only 
150,000,000  lb.,  or  375,000  bales  of  400  lb. 

The  crops  of  the  various  countries  and  districts 
of  the  world  in  1887  were,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, as  follows  (in  bales  of  the  uniform  weight 
of  400  lb.) : 

U»ii».  Far  Cant 

United  8tatea  of  America  7,425,000  65  81 

South  America,  West  Indies,  Ac..  430,000  3  24 

Ea*t  lutlie*  2,600,000  1870 

China  1,500,000  11  27 

Japun.  Ac.   ISO.oOO  0-98 

Turkey  an<l  Pcnia   120,'MiO  0  90 

Asiatic  Kwwia   100,000  0  76 

Bjopt   713  000  6  36 

Africa  ( except  Egypt )   376  000  2  82 

It«lyan.l  Greece    10,000  0-07 

Australia,  Fiji,  Ac   2,000  0O2 

Total  for  the  world  13,306,000  100O0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  produce 
more  than  half  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world, 
although  they  only  commenced  the  business  about 
one  hundred  years  since. 

(4)  Consumption.  —  Great  Britain.— It  is  not  pos- 
sibie  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  trade  in  Europe.  It  existed  in  Spain  in  the 
10th  century,  and  no  doubt  quite  as  early  in  Italy 
and  Greece*  The  first  recorded  import  of  cotton 
into  England  was  in  the  13th  century,  and  quite 
as  early  iiuporte  took  place  into  France  through 
Marseilles.  The  first  mention  of  the  industry  in 
connection  with  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
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land  was  in  the  16tli  century,  and  in  Russia  in  the 
18th.  But  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
cotton  used  was  either  for  candle  wicks  or  for  mix- 
ture with  flax  or  wool.  The  first  piece  of  British 
made  calico — i.e.  a  fabric  all  cotton — was  produced 
in  1783.  Prior  to  that  date  cotton-yarn  had  Iwen 
used  for  weft  only,  the  warp  lieing  supplied  by  flax 
or  wool.  Hargreave's  ' spinning-jenny  '  (invented 
1764,  patented  1770)  could  not  produce  a  yarn 
strong  and  hard  enough  for  warp ;  but  this  diffi- 
culty was  oveix'oine  by  Arkwright'w  '  water-frame  ' 
(spinning  by  rollers),  bmught  out  in  1709,  and 
further  improved  in  1775.  Hargreave's  'spinning- 
jennv '  was  virtually  suiterseded  by  Crompton  s 
'mule'  (so  called  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
combined  the  principles  of  Isith  Hargreave's  and 
Arkwright  *  inventions ),  patented  in  1779.  It  was 
also  called  the  'muslin-wheel,'  because  it  produced 
a  liner  and  more  uniform  yarn  than  was  possible  by 
either  the  'jenny  '  or  the  *  water-frame.'  Up  to  the 
date  of  Crompton's  invention,  the  progress  of  the 
industry  had  been  very  slow  ;  the  import  of  cotton 
in  that  year  lteing  only  about  6,000,000  lb.,  against 
nearly  4.(100,000  lb.  in  1764,  and  nearly  3,000,<KK> 
lb.  in  1751.  In  1785  Arkwright'a  patent*,  which 
coin|>rised  improvements  connected  with  canting, 
drawing,  roving,  and  spinning,  were  thrown  open, 
aud  the  industry  at  once  advanced  by  leaps  ami 
lwunds  -the  import  of  cotton  reaching  18,000,000 
lb.  in  1785,  ami  31.000,000  lb.  in  1790.  or  45,000 
hales  of  400  lb.,  and  77,000  bales  respectively. 
There  was  now  a  plethora  of  yarn,  but  this  was 
overcome  by  improvements  in  weaving.  l)r  Cart- 
wright  invented  the  power- loom  in  1785,  and  added 
to  it*  utility  in  1787.  These  were  the  first  improve- 
ments since  Kay's  '  tly  shuttle '  (1738)  and  'drop- 
box  '  (1760).  Between  1700  and  1797  the  cry  wan 
for  more  cotton  ;  prices  advancing  from  a  range  of 
12d.  to  22d.  per  lb.  to  one  of  25d.  to  40d.  "The 
■pinners  looked  to  India,  but  the  invention  of  the 
'saw-gin'  in  1793  brought  relief  from  America,  and 
the  import  in  1800  reached  46,000,000  lb.  In  the 
meantime  Hell  had  invented  'cylinder  printing' 
( 1783),  which  enabled  one  man  and  a  boy  to  do  the 
work  of  100  men  and  100  boys ;  and  in  the  same 
year  oxymuriutic  acid  was  first  applied  to  bleach- 
ing, whereby  work  which  had  previously  taken  up 
several  months  could  now  be  done  in  a  few  days. 
Watt's  steam-engine  was  invented  in  1769,  im- 
proved in  1781,  and  first  used  in  connection  with 
cotton-spinning  am)  manufacturing  in  1785.  Vast 
improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  original 
inventions  of  Arkwright,  Crompton,  and  Cart- 
wright  dnring  the  present  century  ;  but  the  im- 
provement* in  spinning  were  for  many  years  much 
more  rapid  than  those  in  weaving.  The  '  self  act- 
ing mule '  was  brought  out  by  Messrs  Sharp  & 
Roberts  in  18'25,  and  further  improved  in  1830, 
about  which  time,  too,  considerable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  '  water-frame  ; '  but  in  the  last- 
named  year  there  were  still  only  about  80,000 
power-looms  at  work  against  about  three  times  the 
uumlter  of  hand-looms.  In  1841,  however,  Messrs 
Kenworthy  &  Bullough  brought  out  a  power-loom, 
which,  while  mincing  the  labour  of  the  weaver 
nearly  one-half,  produced  a  greater  quantity,  as 
well  as  an  improved  quality  of  cloth.  Still  further 
improvements  have  since  been  made,  all  tending 
toward*  augmented  outturn  and  diminished  cost  <u 
production.  Hargreave's  first  '  jenny '  contained 
only  8  spindles,  but  the  number  was  increased  by 
degrees  until  it  reached  1*20.  At  the  opening  of  the 
present  century  the  'mule'  contained  altout  200 
spindles;  it  now  contains  from  1000  to  1200,  while 
within  qnite  recent  times  the  speed  at  which  the 
spindles  run  has  been  increased  from  7000  revolu- 
tions per  minute  to  10,000  revolutions.  Fifty  years 
since  the  sjwed  of  the  loom  varied  from  90  to  112 


picks  (throws  of  the  shuttle)  a  minute;  now  it 
ranges  from  180  to  200  picks  a  minute,  and  in  some 
instances  still  more.  At  the  Oldham  Exhibition 
there  was  shown  a  light  calico  loom  capable  of 
running  as  high  as  400  picks  per  minute. 

The  leading  economical  results  of  the  inventions 
of  a  century  ago,  and  of  the  sulieequent  improve- 
ments are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 
which  gives  the  weight  of  cotton  consumed  in 
(treat  Britain,  the  weight  of  yarn,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  lucce-goods  exported  in  millions  of  Ilia, 
and  yards,  and  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  pro- 
ducts exported  in  various  years,  commencing  with 
1779,  the  year  in  which  Crompton's  'mule'  vu 
brought  out,  followed  by  1785,  the  year  in  which 
Arkwright's  patents  were  thrown  open.  Figures 
in  millions  of  lbs.,  yards,  and  £'s  : 
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The  complete  particulars  from  1779  to  1800  are  not 
obtainable.  The  average  price  of  cotton  is  for  West 
Indian  from  1779  to  1790;  but  for  1800  and  since 
it  is  for  middling  American.  The  value  of  goods, 
&c  exported  from  1779  to  1800  is  the  'official '  value  ; 
since  then,  the  real  or  declared  value.  The  aver- 
age prices  of  yarn  and  goods  exported  are  those  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  effect  of  the  continued 
improvements  in  machinery  is  shown  still  more 
strikingly  in  the  following  statement  of  the  cost 
at  various  dates  of  producing  yarn  of  forty  hanks 
to  the  pound.  The  first  line  of  figures  represent 
the  selling-price  of  the  yarn,  the  second  the  cost 
of  the  cotton  used  ( 18  ox.  in  weight),  and  the  third 
the  balance  left  for  labour  and  capital : 

1770.     1784.    1700.    1812.  189a     1800.  1887. 

t.  4.       4.   4.       *  A      (.4     (.4.      *,4L       t.  4. 

Prlc*  10  0     10  11     7  0     2  0     1  Si     0  11*     O  04 

Cotton   20      2   0     1  4     10     0  7}     0   t|     0  64 

Labour,  Ac  14  0      8  11     42     10    0  Of    044  OS 

The  cost  of  weaving  has  also  Wn  vastly  reduced. 
A  species  of  calico  selling  at  6s.  j>er  yard  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  can  now  be  fiad  for 
as  many  pence  !  The  decline  in  the  price  of  calico 
since  1815  is  greater  in  proportion  than  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  yarn  :  40's  yarn,  for  instance,  is  only 
worth  alsmt  one-third  the  price  current  in  1812, 
but  calico  is  not  worth  more  than  one-sixth  or  one- 
seventh 

The  rapid  increase  in  consumption  between  1785 
and  1790  was  due  to  the  spread  of  Crompton 's  and 
Arkwright's  inventions.  The  great  increase  in 
the  volume  of  trade,  and  the  material  decline  in 
the  prices  of  yarn  and  piece-goods,  between  1820 
and  1840,  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  invention  of 
the  'self-acting  mule.'  The  still  more  important 
developments  between  1840  and  1860  were  due 
chiefly  to  the  improvements  in  the  power-loom,  but 
in  a  great  measure  also  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
trade  with  China.  The  progress  made  in  the 
export  branch  of  the  industry  is  shown  more  fully 
in  the  following  account  of  the  shipments  of  piece- 
goods  and  yarn  from  Britain  to  the  leading  districts 
of  the  world  at  various  periods  from  1820  onwards, 
in  millions  of  yards  and  lbs.  : 
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PlECC-OOUIM. 


IK  JO.      1840.     1800.      1880.  1807. 


Itarope  (except  Turkey)... 1277    200%    MO*    alkVl  447* 


Turkey,  Kjrypt,  ami  Africa.  96 
America  (except  C.S.)  .... 

L'nitcd  States  

British  East  I  tulle*   I 

China.  Japan.  Java,  Ac...  f 
All  other  Countries  


38 
14  "2 
197 


74-6 
278  8 

32 1 

.1  14>1 
*(  29-9 

a»-9 


367  "8 

627  1 

saon 

8261 

324-2 

2147 


&-w6 
&".1U 
77-9 
1813-4 
032-0 
:--67  7 


447-2 
673  4 
K46'4 
44-0 
197S -4 
763  0 
2307 


Total  yards.  . 
Yaiw. 


.2600     79011   2876-J   4496  8   4904  1 


lb.  lb.          lb.  lb. 

Europe  (except  Turkey)...  22-0  911>  116-0  961 

Turkey                                0  5  8"3  19U  124 

British  East  Indie*   16-1  307  477 

China.  Japan,  .lava,  Ac                                8'8  46'4 

All  other  Countries                0  5  5  4  'ii  'i  147 


lb 
1298 
21  4 
.15-3 
61-6 
10H 


Total  lb   23-0     118-6     197-3     2167  2Slt> 

Continental  Europe  was  the  principal  outlet  for 
lioth  goods  and  yarn  in  1820,  and  is  ho  still  in 
respect  of  yarn.  Next  followed  America.  There 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  export*  to  both 
district*  between  1820  ami  1840,  but  between  1840 
and  1860  the  business  with  the  Continent  wan 
almost  stationary,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in 
domestic  cotton  industries  of  the  various  countries. 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  increased  con- 
siderahly  down  to  1800,  but  since  then  the  highly 
protective  tariff  introduced  during  the  war  has 
reduced  the  business  to  an  insignificant  compass. 
The  low  prices  brought  about  by  diminished  cost 
of  production  ( 1840  to  1860)  led  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  trade  with  Turkey,  and  there  has  since 
been  an  almost  constant,  though  more  gradual, 
movement  in  the  Bame  direction.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  about  the  time  when  A rkw right's 
patents  were  thrown  open,  Manchester  complained 
loudly  of  the  injurious  competition  of  calico  im- 
ported from  India,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
<inties  were  increased.  Alnmt  fifty  years  later 
( 1831 )  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  Itengal 
asked  for  the  removal  of  these  duties,  on  the  ground 
that  the  native  industry  was  being  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  import  of  cotton  fabrics  from  England, 
although  the  shipments  from  this  side  Iiad  not  yet 
assumed  important  proiswtions.  Even  in  1840 
they  were  only  145  million  yards,  but  in  1860  they 
reached  825  million  yards,  thanks  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  power-loom  already  mentioned.  The 
wime  circumstance,  and  the  opening  of  the  ports 
in  1841-42,  led  to  a  similar  expansion  in  the  trade 
with  China.  Since  1869  (except  the  temporary 
interruption  occasioned  by  the  cotton  famine ),  the 
business  with  the  East  has  been  largely  augmented, 
and  now  more  than  half  the  piece  goods  and  more 
than  one-third  of  the  yam  exported  from  Croat 
Britain  go  to  India  and  China. 

The  fid  lowing  statement  gives  the  weight  of 
yarn  produced,  number  of  spindles  at  work,  manlier 
of  hands  employed,  and  the  production  per  spindle 
"  hand  in  I  treat  Britain,  at  various  dates  : 


Work. 
Mi  No. 

1819-21      106,600.000  7,000.000 

1829-31       210,500,000  10,0n0,000 

18  44-46       623,300.000  10.500.000 

1*50-411       010,000,000  30,400,1100 

1S86-S7    1,416,010.000  43,000,000 

A  portion  of  the  yarn  pnsluced  is  exported ;  the 
balance  is  woven  into  piece  goods.  The  particulars 
compare  as  follows  : 


Braph>r«L 

UO.Csa) 
140.000 
190,000 
24S.OUO 
246,000 


Pn«lnrllun  prr 

SpOtdke.  HmixI. 

IK  lh. 

15-2  968 

21-6  1646 

8»i-8  2754 

30-0  8671 

82-9  6900 


Ooodn 

Looms 

Hindi 

Pn«lnrtli.ii  |-r 

Produced, 

at  Work. 

Rai^loTsd. 

I  ^  i  ti». 

lluxl 

lb 

No, 

lb. 

Hi 

1819-21 

80,620.<p>i0 

226.000 

260.000 

336 

342 

1829-31 

142,000,000 

306.000 

275,000 

470 

621 

1844-40 

348,110.000 

262.000 

210,000 

1234 

1681 

16.W  61 

660,870,000 

400,000 

203,000 

1627 

3206 

87 

1,162,000,000 

680.000 

266,000 

■MO 

4569 

There  were  240,000  hand -looms  and  15,000  power- 
looms  at  work  in  1810-21  ;  225,000  and  80,000 
respectively  in  1829-31;  and  60,000  and  220,000 
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respectively  in  1844-46.  In  1859-61  the  band-loom 
had  practically  disappeared. 

The  factory  returns  for  1885  gave  the  number  of 
spindles  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  only  44,348,921 
against  44,206,690  in  1878,  of  which"  40,121,451 
against  30,527,020  were  spinning-spindles,  but  these 
figures  were  defective.  The  number  of  spinning- 
spindles  actually  in  existence  was  certainly  little 
it  any  less  than  43,000,000,  as  about  3,000,000  had 
been  put  up  in  the  Oldham  district  alone  between 
1878  and  1885.  The  number  of  looms  is  stated  as 
560,000,  but  this  is  also  too  small.  In  1888  it  was 
said  by  those  in  the  trade  that  about  600,000  were 
at  work,  and  580,000  is  a  fair  estimate  for  1886-87. 
The  capital  employed  in  the  industry  may  be  stated 
us  follows  : 

43,000,000  spinning  -  aplndlea  and  6,000,000 
<l»ul<HnK-«|>ino,lea.  Probable  cost  24a.  per 
spindle,  present  value  about  lss  per  spindle.  £48,200,000 

680,000  looms.    Probable  cost  £24  each,  present 

value  alxmt  £20  each   11,600,000 

Floating  capital  requisite  to  carry  nn  the  business  26,000,000 

Capital  employed  ill   priutiiiK,  blenching,  and 

other  work's   18.000.ooo 

Capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  or  cotton, 

law,  ami  hosiery   7,000,000 

Total  £104,800,000 

According  to  the  census  tables  for  1881  there 
were  686,000  ojicratives  and  others  employed  in 
the  cotton  industry.  In  1889  there  were  about 
700,000.  The  average  rate  of  wages  is  about  £42 
per  annum,  or  a  total  of  £29,400,000.  The  amount 
paid  for  raw  cotton  in  1887  was  £34,460,000— 
viz.  1,486,855,000  lb.  at  Sf.d.  per  lb.  The  value 
of  all  kinds  of  cotton  products  exported  was 
£70,957,000,  and  the  value  of  the  products  con- 
sumed at  home  £30,440,000.  These  figures  compare 
as  follows  with  those  for  1859-61  : 

1869-61.  1887. 

Value  of  product*  exported  £49,029,000  £70,967,000 

Value  of  home  consumption   27,971,000  30,440,000 

Total  value  or  products  £77,000,000  £101,307,000 

Paid  for  cotton   29.290,000  34.«eo,ooo 

Paid  for  wages    20,996.000  29,400,000 

balance  for  all  other  exp.  and  profits   26.716,000  37,637,000 

Total  aa  above  £77,000,000  £101,307,000 

Taking  into  consideration  the  persons  employed 
in  the  building  of  the  mills  and  making  of  the 
machines,  and  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
raw  and  manufactured  articles,  it  will  be  found 
that  something  like  4J  to  5  million  individuals  are 
de]>endent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade 
for  their  livelihood. 

The  earnings  of  the  work-people  have  upon  the 
whole  stcadilv  increased  from  year  to  year.  The 
following  table  furnishes  the  rates  current  in  1839, 
1849,  1859,  and  1887.  Jt  will  be  observed  that  the 
proportionate  advance  during  the  last- mentioned 
period  was  on  an  average  much  greater  in  the  lowest 
than  in  the  highest  paid  hands  : 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES. 

183S».  1849.  1860.  1887. 

09  Hours.      60  Hours.  56}  Hour*. 

Carding  Ptpartmtnt-       «*•  ►  *  ••*  «■*  «•* 

Scutcher*  (1)   7  0         76      80  12  0  to  IS  0 

Strippers  (2)   11  0  12  0  14  0  16  3      10  0 

Overlooker*  26  0  28  0  28  0  28  0  ..  60  0 

Mult-Spinning — 

Minders   16  0  18  0  20  0  28  0  ..  40  0 

Piecers(S)   8  0  9  0  10  0  11  0  ..  20  0 

Overlookers  30  0  82  0  26  0  28  0      57  0 

ThmttU  Spinning— 

Spmners(4)   40         46      60  90..  14  0 

(women)          7  0         76      90  14  0,.  200 

Overlookers  18  0  20  0  24  0  30  0  ..  36  0 

H"wiriw0  — 

Winders  (6)   9  0        96      96  10  0..  200 

8lzers  (men)  23  0  23  0  26  0  80  0  ..  46  0 

Thrce-looinweavers(6).13  0  13  0  15  0  16  0  ••  10  0 

Four-loom      ..       ..    17  0  16  0  19  0  20  0  ..  26  6 

Six-loom    29  0  .,  82  0 

HuU.—l  1 1  Wuinrn  and  gtrit :  121  ro..n«  mrn  :  I S I  mm  sod  pooif  nuui ; 
<4).lri.l.t.lsr.r..  i^r^womu,;  ISM 
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The  average  rate  of  wages  |taid  in  1887  was  altout 
80  per  cent,  more  than  in  1839,  69  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1849,  and  55  per  cent,  more  than  in  1859. 
In  the  meantime,  the  hours  of  laliour  have  Itecn 
reduced  from  69  per  week  to  56)  per  week. 

Continental  Etiro/K.  —  Vp  to  within  Alton t  fifteen 
years  from  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  qiinn- 
tity  of  cotton  consumed  on  the  Continent  was 
certainly  larger  than  the  weight  spun  in  England  ; 
hut  at  the  close  of  the  century,  thanks  to  the 
mechanical  inventions  to  which  reference  has 
already  lteen  ma<le,  England  unquestionably  stood 
first.  Severe  penalties  were  indicted  upon  any 
one  found  guilty  of  either  enticing  cotton  opera- 
tives or  of  exporting  cotton  machinery  to  foreign 
countries.  Nevertheless*,  hoth  operatives  and 
machinery  found  their  way  to  various  portions  of 
the  Continent ;  and  cotton-spinning  on  the  English 
plan  was  introduced  into  Russia  in  1799,  Switzer- 
land in  1800,  Belgium  in  1801,  and  France  in  1803. 
Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Austria 
followed  later  on.  Between  1801  and  1821  France 
increased  its  consumpt  from  42,000  hales  (of  400  lb.) 
to  80,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent  from  33,000 
to  80,000. 

The  chief  increase  on  the  Continent  between  1811 
and  1821  was  gained  after  the  peace  of  1HI5.  The 
consumption  in  France  in  1816  was  only  about 
65,000  bales.  France  held  the  lead  on  the  Con- 
tinent until  the  war  of  1870,  since  which  she  has 
been  passed  by  Russia  and  Germany.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  progress  made  by  each  country 
since  1830.  It  gives  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
the  years  named  in  1000's  of  bales  of  the  uniform 
weight  of  400  lb.  each. 

Countries.  1830.  1840.  1850.  1*60.  1860.  1880.  1880, 

R'imIii                   10  3S  118  218  243  M0  060 

(Swwlrn                    2  4  20  40  40        82  70 

C.crinanv              40  66  115  350  3K7  715  800 

Austria                 B0  K!>  145  235  240  850  4<<0 

8witK»iUml...    22  45  60  :«  08  122  13  > 

Hollan-I                 6  10  12  16  24        50  On 

Belgium                20  40  56  7  2  88  123  131) 

France   170  2U1  350  5ttt  55o  5«0  000 

8|«iu                     15  .15  85  130  125  220  275 

Italy.                   10  20  40  66  06  160  200 

Total          344      632     1W1     1707     1841     2854  3535 

The  large  increase  between  1840  and  1850,  especially 
in  Russia,  was  partly  due  to  the  repeal  (1843)  of 
the  enactment  which  prohibited  the  export  of  cotton 
machinery  from  this  country.  The  figures  for 
1869  are  given  instead  of  those  for  1870,  because 
the  movements  of  trade  in  the  last-named  year 
were  disturbed  by  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
small  general  increase  between  1860  and  1869, 
compared  with  that  in  the  previous  decade,  was 
due  to  the  cotton  famine  incidental  to  the  American 
war.  In  1871,  1,500,000  spindles  ( those  of  Alsace) 
were  transferred  from  France  to  Germany.  This 
ac.HiiintM  for  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  cotton 
consumed  in  France  in  1880  as  compared*  with  I860, 
ami  for  part  of  the  exceptionally  large  increase  in 
quantity  consumed  in  Germany.  The  total  numlier 
of  spindles  in  France  in  18*59  was  6, 120,000:  in  1870, 
4.020.000.  As  less  than  1,600.000  people  had  been 
transferred  along  with  the  1,500,000  spindles,  the 
4.620,000  remaining  spindles  had  to  supply  yarn 
for  a  population  of  46.000.000.  The  consequence 
was  considerable  activity  in  mill-huildin;;  or  en- 
larging, and  by  1872  the  numlior  of  spindles  had 
increased  to  5,011,000.  During  the  siiltsequent 
ten  years  there  was  very  little  change,  except  the 
sultstitution  of  new  tor  old  spindles,  which  enabled 
the  spinners  to  turn  olT  a  greater  weight  of  yarn. 
In  1884  there  were  in  France  5,111,000  spindles,  of 
which  227,000  were  idle,  against  5,011,000  and 
385,000  respectively  in  1872.  The  number  at  work 
in  18X4  was  4.884*. 000  against  4,626.000  in  1872. 
The  cotton  industry  of  Switzerland  has  been  almost 


stationary  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  adverse  influ- 
ence of  foreign  competition  and  hostile  tariffs,  and 
there  are  no  more  spindles  at  work  than  there  were 
ten  years  ago,  while  the  number  in  existence  is 
smaller  owing  to  mills  burned  down  not  having  been 
rebuilt.  The  figures  for  Italy  are  exclusive  of  cotton 
grown  in  Italy  itself,  of  the  extent  of  which  there 
are  no  authentic  records.  The  quantity  has  been 
quite  small,  however,  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Resides  the  countries  mentioned  alsive,  there  are 
about  24,000  bales  of  400  lb.  used  in  Portugal,  and 
about  18,000  bales  spun  in  Greece. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
spindles  and  the  weight  of  cotton  spun  in  each 
country  in  1886 : 

rvmntr*  Hmnlwr  of  Cotton  Consumed. 

V       irj  Splndtov  lb.  ffcr  Si  liuil*. 

RtMftia                          4,400.000  264.000.000  60-0 

Sweden                            320,000  2S.OOO.OO0  87  5 

Oemutny                  .  5,150.000  866,0U<t,0O0  691 

Auxtrto                         2.O86.000  184.000,000  88  2 

.Swltwrland                     1,850.000  52,000.000  281 

Holland                            260.000  24,000,000  92  S 

Uelgium                          840.000  52,000,000  61H 

France                           4,000,000  240,000.000  48-9 

Spain                       ..  2,0»5,iiO0  110.000.000  64-0 

Portugal                          140,000  10,000.000  71  4 

Italy                            1.210.000  104,000.000  861 

Greece                              06.000  7,160,000  110-0 

Total  23,255,000      1,481.160,000        61  1 

The  Russian  figures  are  exclusive  of  cotton 
received  from  Asia,  estimated  at  100,000  bales  of 
400  lb.  |>er  annum.  The  variations  in  the  average 
weight  of  cotton  per  spindle  are  occasioned  by  the 
differences  in  the  counts  of  yarn  spun,  or  in  the 
numlter  of  hours  worked  per  day.  Switzerland 
consumes  only  a  small  weight  of  cotton  per  spindle 
ltecause  she  produces  very  fine  yarns,  similar  to 
those  spun  at  Bolton. 

America.—  The  first  cotton-mill  built  in  the 
United  State*  was  put  up  in  1793.  Others  followed 
at  short  intervals,  but  the  progress  was  not  very 
rapid  until  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  which  led 
to  such  an  extraordinary  rise  in  prices,  that  cotton 
goods  similar  to  those  which  had  been  imported 
from  England  at  20  cents  per  yard  rose  to  75  cents 
per  yard.  This  stimulated  mill  building  to  such 
an  extent,  that  when  the  war  was  over,  and  impor- 
tations resumed,  prices  fell  back  to  a  lower  point 
than  ever,  and  the  new  domestic  industry  suffered 
so  severely  that  an  agitation  was  at  once  com- 
menced in  favour  of  increased  import  duties. 
Hitherto  the  tariff  on  imported  textiles  had  been 
only  from  7j  to  10  per  cent.  ;  but  in  1816  the  duties 
were  raised  all  round  to  25  jter  cent.,  and  henceforth 
the  protected  industry  made  rapid  progress  :  the 
consumption  of  cotton  advancing  from  80,000  bales 
of  400  lb.  in  1820,  to  340,000  in  1840,  and  968,000 
Imles  in  i860.  Thence  to  1870  there  was  only  a 
slight  increase  ;  the  quantity  consumed  in  that  year 
Wing  onlv  996,000.  In  1880  it  reached  1,920*.000 
bales  ;  and  in  1887,  2,795,000  Itnles.  The  census  re- 
turns of  1880  gave  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
the  cotton  manufacturin"  industry  as  £41,750,000. 
including  £3.533.000  in  the  South;  the  number  of 
spindles  as  10.678,516,  including  583.696  in  the 
South;  the  number  of  looms  as  227,156,  including 
12,194  in  the  South.  In  1S87  there  were  13,500,009 
spindles  in  the  States,  including  1.225,000  in  the 
South.  The  consumption  of  cotton  represented 
30  per  cent,  of  the  crop  against  altout  the  same  in 
1880.  but  against  only  18  per  cent,  in  1800,  and  17 
per  cent,  in  1840.  The  New  England  manufac- 
turers have  hitherto  lteen  unable  successfully  to 
compete  with  the  old  country  in  the  outside 
markets  of  the  world  ;  the  value  of  the  entire 
exjtorts  of  cotton  products  in  1887  being  only 
£2,986,000,  against  £1,996,000  in  1880,  £757.000  in 
1870,  £2.187.000  in  1860.  £947,000  in  1850,  and 
£710,000  in  1840. 
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The  cotton  industry  of  Canada  has  rcceutly 
gained  in  importance.    The  consumption  in  1887 
was  about  80,000  bales  of  400  1b.,  again*!  about 
40,000  bales  in  1881,  and  only  about  15,000  bales  in 
1877.    There  are  about  300,000  spindles  at  work. 
The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Mexico  iu  1887  was 
about  130,000  ltales  of  400  lb.,  aim"  there  were  altout  ; 
500,000  spindles  at  work.    The  native  consumption  | 
■if  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America  is  J 
estimated  at  about  100,000  bales  of  400  lb.,  but  it 
probably  exceeds  this  figure. 

Asia. — One  hundred  years  ago  Lancashire  com- 
plained that  her  then  new  industry  was  being 
injured  by  the  competition  of  goods  imported  from 
lml:a  ;  lifty  years  later  Indian  manufacturers  com- 
plained  of  the  injurious  influence  of  imports  from 
England  ;  and  now  Lancashire  is  once  more  in  fear 
of  the  coin|ietition  of  India ;  not  on  account  of  im- 
ports into  England  (these,  so  far,  beuig  only 
slight),  but  on  account  of  the  extensive  shipments 
of  Indian  spun  yarn  and  Indian-made  goods  to 
China,  Japan,  and  other  markets  in  the  East. 
This  com|>etition  is  only  of  recent  growth,  and  has 
arisen  from  the  extensive  erection  of  cotton-mills 
in  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  on  the  Lancashire  plan. 
In  1861  there  were  only  338,000  spindles  at  work  in 
all  India,  and  as  late  as  1874  the  number  was  only 


593,000;  but  there  are  now  2,420,000  at  work. 
The  movements  for  the  past  eleven  years,  as  shown 
in  the  figures  for  1877,  1882,  and  1887,  compare  as 
follows : 

1S77.  1682.  1887. 

Cotton  »|iun,  lb  88,900,000       154,400.000  S84.600.000 

Yam  exported,  lb   6.790,000        JKt,2HO.0i«  91,604,000 

UikxIs  i-xportetl.  yard*.  .16,644,000  20,900.000  63,405,000 
Weight  ul  export*,  lb.  ..11,906,000        39.211.000  102,466,000 

In  arriving  at  the  total  weight  of  yarn  and  goods 
exported,  it  is  assumed  that  5  yards  of  goods  are 
equal  to  1  lb.  of  yarn. 

The  cotton  crop  of  China,  as  already  stated,  is 
about  1,300,000  bah*  of  400  lb.  The  wlmle  is  con- 
sumed at  home,  along  with  about  100,000  liales 
imported  from  India.  Japan  produces  about 
100,000  ltales,  of  which  only  trilling  quantities  are 
exported.  Japan  is  imitating  llomltay,  and  there 
are  now  about  200,000  spindles  at  work.  Of  these, 
120.000  were  put  up  in  1888. 

Recapitulation. — The  following  statement  shows 
the  relative  importance  of  the  cotton  industries  of 
Great  Britain,  continental  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  India,  as  exhibited  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  consumed  in  each  of  the  various  seasons 
named  since  that  of  1860-61,  in  1000  s  of  bales  of 
400  lb.  : 
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The  figures  for  1862-63  are  inserted  as  showing  the 
effect  of  the  American  war.  As  respects  the 
general  movement.  Great  Britain  held  her  own 
between  1860-61  and  1870-71  ;  but  since  then  her 
competitors  have  made  relatively  and  positively 
mucli  greater  progress,  but  so  far  without  encroach- 
ing upon  our  export  trade.  The  diminished  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  in  1886-87  a*  compared 
with  188'J  S3  was  due  partly  to  '  short  time'  in  the 
summer,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
American  crop  was  less  wasty  than  that  of  1882-83. 
The  increased  production  on  the  Continent  is 
almost  entirely  consumed  at  home,  and  is  due 
partly  to  the  improved  economical  condition  of  the 
people,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  cotton 
goods  are  overtaking  linens  and  woollens.  The 
increased  production  in  the  United  States  is  also 
mostly  consumed  at  home.  Lancashire's  only 
formidable  competitor  in  the  outride  market*  of  the 
world  is  India,  but  even  in  this  resjiect  nothing 
serious  has  yet  taken  place.  The  increase  in  the 
Indian  mills  has,  so  far,  l»een  chielly  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  native  hand  industry,  which  is  rapidly 
disjtppearing. 

A  recapitulation  of  spindles  compares  as  follows  : 

1H01.  1877.  1S-7. 

Grrat  IlnUin  30.300,000  99.600,000  48.000,000 

Ctitlu*Mit   10.000,000  19,1100,000  23,760,000 

l'liir^l  SUtcH                 5,000  000  10,000,000  1:<, 600,000 

iM'Ua.                             *i«.tl00  1,230,000  2,400,000 

Total  46.6:18.000       70,3:40,000  82,0&O,O0O 

Cotton  seed  Oil.— Pulp  is  now  made  from  cotton 
stalks,  and  converted  into  the  finest  writing-nnper, 
an  enormous  saving  of  waste  lteing  thus  ellected. 
(Cotton  seed  is  remarkably  rich  in  oil,  now  used 
for  a  variety  of  purfsises.  The  crop  of  cotton  seen! 
in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about  3,500,000 
tons.  The  bulk  of  this  is  returned  to  the  ground. 
In  1887  about  500,000  tons  were  crushed  at  the 


■  oil-mills  of  the  United  States — producing  175,000 
.  tons  of  cake,  75,000  tons  of  oil,  and  6250  tons  of 
(inters  (the  short  fibres  left  on  the  seed  after 
ginning) ;  the  remaining  243,750  tons  being  waste. 
The  total  cotton-oil  product  is  estimated  at  from 
15,000,000  to  17,000,000  gallons,  most  of  which  is 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  lard,  which  it 
is  said  to  equal  for  culinary  purposes.  Cotton- 
seed cake  or  meal  is  e*]»ccially  rich  in  nutritious 
matter  for  farm -stock,  causing  cattle  to  fatten 
rapidly,  and  producing  very  rich  milk  (though 
the  butter  is  riot  improved ).  Boiled  cotton  seed 
with  hay  or  straw  is  admirable  feeding.  The 
seed  is  worth  in  America  altout  £4,  10s.  per  ton  ; 
the  oil.  Is.  3d.  per  gallon  ;  the  cake,  £3,  10s.  per 
ton  ;  and  the  lintcrs,  2Jd.  per  lb.  About  300,000 
tons  of  Egyptian  cotton  setnl  are  crushed  in  Great 
Britain  ner  annum. 

The  Cotton  Famine.— The  American  civil  war 
broke  out  in  1861,  and  in  1862  our  import  of  cotton 
fell  to  524  million  lb.,  against  1257  million  in 
1861,  and  1391  million  in  18(50.  Increased  supplies 
from  India  and  other  sources  brought  the  arrivals 
up  to  669  million  in  1863,893  million  in  1 864,  and 
978  million  in  1865.  The  war  closet!  in  1S65,  trade 
with  America  was  resumed,  and  the  im|K>rts  in 
1866  rose  to  1377  million  lb.,  ami  the  cotton 
industry  shortly  afterwards  resumed  its  former 
dimensions.  At  the  crisis  of  the  famine  the  mills 
were  not  working  more  than  half-time,  and  in 
December  1862,  247,000  cotton  operatives  and 
others  connected  with  the  trade  were  tint  of 
employment,  and  165,000  others  only  partially 
employed.  In  the  same  month,  234, 000  persons,  or 
24  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  districts 
affected,  were  in  receipt  or  charitable  relief.  In 
1863  the  average  number  of  persons  out  of  work 
was  189.000.  ami  that  of  those  only  partially  em- 
ployed, 129,000 ;  in  1864  the  figures  were  134,000 
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and  97.000  respectively  ;  and  those  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1865,  107,000  and  68,000.  During  the 
course  of  the  famine  the  hisses  of  the  trade 
amounted  to  between  £65,000,000  and  £70,000,000, 
including  from  £'28,000,000  to  £30,000,000  I.**  of 
wages  to  operatives. 

firrrnt  Statistics. — In  the  five  years  1894-98  an 
average  of  16,334,21 1  cwt.  of  raw  cotton,  of  tlie 
value  of  £33, 193,300,  was  imjiorted.  The  imports 
for  1898  were  in  excess  of  the  average,  amounting 
to  19,004,896  cwt.,  of  which  16.119.o77  cwt.  came 
from  the  United  States,  2.463,617  cwt.  from  Egypt, 
244, 194cwt.  from  India,  87,808cwt.  from  Peru,  53, 769 
cwt.  from  Brazil,  and  small  quantities  from  Canada, 
Hritish  West  Indies,  and  Australasia.  Of  the  total 
average  imports  for  the  five  years  mentioned, 
1,884,189  cwt.  were  re-exported  in  a  raw  state, 
leaving  14,450,022  cwt.  to  he  manufactured  for 
home  use  and  exportation.  The  following  gives 
the  different  forms  in  which  it  is  exjKirted,  with 
the  annual  quantities  and  values,  the  figures  giving 
in  all  cases  the  average  for  the  five  years  1894-98 : 
Yarn  and  twist  unbleached,  and  bleached  and  dyed, 
246,752,340  lb.,  of  the  value  of  £9,294,910,  the 
|>rinci|ial  quantities  going  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
43,900,000  lb.  ;  Germany,  43,150,000  lb.  ;  India, 
42,000,000  lb. ;  Ja|>an,  20,  130,000  lb.  ;  and  Turkey, 
20,000,0001b.  Piece  goods,  unbleached  and  bleached, 
3,458,208,820  yards,  value  £28,647,309  ;  piece  goods, 
printed,  977,416,020  yards,  value  £10,455,289; 
piece  goods,  dyed  or  manufactured  of  dyed  yarn, 
698,408,860  yards,  value  £9.181,744:  the  principal 
quantities  Of  these  combined  items  going  to  India, 
2,118,000,000  yards;  China,  387,000,000  yards; 
Turkey,  371,000,000  yards ;  Brazil,  183,000,000 
yards;  Egypt,  175,000,000  yards;  Australasia, 
14N,000,000  yards  ;  Java,  128,000,000  yards  ;  Aim- 
tine  Republic,  98,000,000  yards ;  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium,  07,000,000  yards;  Hongkong,  92.00O.Ot  10 
yards;  Japan,  92,000,000  yards ;  Chili,  73,500.000 
yards;  British  West  Africa,  72,000,000  yards; 
British  Wot  Indies,  67,500JXI0  yards;  Columbia, 
62,000.000  yards  ;  United  States,  54,000,000  yards  ; 
Germany,  53,000,000  yards;  West  Africa  (foreign 
lHwsessions ),  45,000,000  yards;  Mexico,  41,000,000 
yard*  ;  Venezuela,  39.000,000  yards ;  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  37,500.000  yards;  Morocco,  35,000,000  yard*; 
Persia,  26,500,000  yards;  Portugal,  23,000,000 
yards ;  the  remainder  going  in  smaller  quantities 
to  nearly  every  region  in  the  habitable  glol>e. 
Piece  goods  of  mixed  material,  cotton  predomi- 
nating, ami  other  unenumerated  kinds,  to  the  value 
of  £2, 143.416 ;  lace  and  iiatent  net,  value£2,090,492 ; 
hosiery  of  various  kinds,  value  £390,570;  sewing 
thread,  24,060,980  lb.,  value  £3,209.803— tho  total 
value  of  the  exjiorta  of  manufactured  cotton  thus 
amounting  to  £65,413,933  ;  the  three  greatest  con- 
sumers bring  India,  China,  and  Turkey.  Besides 
the  im|Mirt*  of  raw  cotton,  there  were  imported 
5,710, 150  lb.  of  cotton  yarn,  mostly  from  Germany; 
49,483,867  yards  of  muslin  and  other  piece  good», 
four-fifths  coining  from  the  United  States  and 
Holland  and  Belgium;  and  hosiery.  Sec.,  to  the 
value  of  £2,2*4,845,  of  all  which  nearly  one-half 
was  re-exported.  In  addition  to  the  manufactured 
cotton  goods  exported  by  Great  Britain  given  above, 
there  were  retained  for  home  consumption  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  nearly  £40,000,000. 
In  1897  the  comparative  amount  of  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed in  various  countries  was:  Great  Britain, 
1,570,000,000  lb.  ;  United  Suites,  1,340,000,000  lb.  ; 
Germany,  640,000.000  lb.  ;  India,  480.000,000  lb.  ; 
Russia,  430.000,000  lb. ;  France,  400,000.000  lb.  ; 
Austria,  270,000.000  lb.  ;  Italy,  240.1K1O.00O  lb.  ; 
Spain,  160.000JX.10  lb.  ;  Japan,  160.000,000  lb.  ; 
Brazil,  120.000,0001b. ;  and  various,  110,000,0001b.  ; 
-  represenling  a  total  estimated  value  of  aliout 
£130,000,000 ;  whUe  the  estimated  total  value  of 


the  manufactured  goods  amounted  to  £360.000,000. 
The  United  States  is  still  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  the  raw  material,  the  total  produce 
in  1898  being  50,689,965  cwt.  In  the  same  year 
the  States  exported  raw  cotton  to  the  value  of 
$230,442,215,  and  manufactured  cotton  to  the  value 
of  117,024,092.  Egypt  exported  in  1897  raw  cotton 
to  the  value  of  £E8,915,640.  Brazil,  besides  ex- 
porting 319,920  cwt.  of  raw  cotton  in  1897,  has  155 
mills  for  its  manufacture,  employing  about  200,000 
persons.  Peru  exported  111,720  cwt.  of  the  raw 
material  in  1897.  In  British  India  a  large  amount 
of  cotton  is  grown,  9,458,842  acres  being  under  its 
cultivation ;  and  there  are  over  150  cotton-mills 
in  o|>eration,  containing  about  38,000  looms  and 
4, 000,000  spindles.  The  number  of  cotton  factories 
in  Great  Britain  is  above  2530,  with  about  650,000 
jK)wer-loonis  and  4.500,000  spindles,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  550,000  operatives.  In  Germany  there 
are  in  operation  7,880,000  spindles  ;  in  Austria, 
2,070,000;  in  Switzerland,  1,710,000;  in  Belgium, 
610,000  ;  and  in  Poland,  510,000  spindles. 

For  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  see  Spinning,  Weav- 
ing, Calico-printing,  Fustian,  Vklvkt,  Gun-cotton, 
Cklia'u>II>,  Ac  And  see  for  further  information  Klliwn, 
The  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain  (new  ed.  188»J  ); 
Maraden,  Cotton  Manufacture  (new  ed.  1886);  Fori>e» 
Royle,  Cotton  in  India  { 1851 ) ;  and  Dana,  Cotton  from 
Sctd  to  (New  York  and  London,  1878);  Lister, 

A  Practical  Manual  of  Cotton  Manufacture  ( 1894  ) ; 
Taylor,  Cotton  Wearing  and  Drtiffnintj  (1893);  French 
works  by  Kevhaud  ( 18»sl)  and  Alcan  ( 1875 ),  and  (Jcniian 
books  by  Fritz  ( 18811)  and  Kulm  ( 1892 ) . 

Cotton*  Charles,  the  friend  of  Izaak  Walton 
and  translator  of  Montaigne,  was  born  at  his 
father's  estate  of  Beresford  in  SUffordshire,  28th 
April  1630.  His  father,  himself  a  man  of  great 
ability,  was  a  warm  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  Selden, 
Donne,  and  other  illustrious  men.  The  boy  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  devoted  himself  from  youth 
to  a  life  of  letters,  and  early  wrote  verses  which 
were  handed  about  among  his  friends.  In  1656  he 
married  his  cousin  Isabella,  sister  of  the  famous 
Colonel  Hutchinson.  Though  a  sincere  loyalist,  he 
seems  to  have  lived  securely  enough  under  the 
Common  wealth,  and  the  decay  of  his  lather's  estate 
was  due  mainly  to  unprosperous  lawsuits.  In 
1664 Cotton  issued  anonymously  his  burlesque  |toem, 
Scarronules,  or  the  First  Boo*  of  Virgil  Trttveitie, 
added  to  in  later  editions  in  grossness  as  well  as  in 
bulk.  Later  books,  somewhat  of  the  same  character, 
are  his  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burlesque  ( 1670)  ,and 
his  Burlesque  vpon  Burlesque,  or  the  Server  Sroft, 
being  some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  (16.5).  His 
Planter's  Manual  (1675)  testifies  to  his  zeal  and 
taste  for  horticulture.  Next  year  he  contributed  a 
treatise  on  fly-fishing  to  the  fifth  edition  of  Walton's 
ComjJent  Angler,  and  here  he  commends  his  old 
friend  and  master,  its  author,  as  '  the  best  and  the 
truest  friend  ever  man  had.'  Further  marks  of 
atl'ection  were  his  commendatory*  verses  in  the  1675 
edition  of  Walton's  Lives;  his  poem,  The  t'on- 
frntation,  as  well  as  an  earlier  one  of  invitation  to 
Walton  to  visit  him  ;  and  the  twisted  cipher  of  hi* 
own  and  his  master's  names  nltove  the  door  of  hi* 
fishing-house  on  the  Dove.  In  1685  Cotton  published 
his  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essay*—*  master- 
piece on  which  his  fame  still  rests  securely.  Hu 
died  in  1687.  Cotton's  verse*  are  full  of  rare  felici 
ties  of  thought  and  phrase,  and  are  more  really 
poetical  than  much  far  more  pretentious  poetry. 
His  prose  is  simple  and  clear,  direct  and  vigorous. 
His  character  was  eminently  lovable;  his  only 
troubles,  his  debts  ;  his  only  enemies,  his  duns. 

Cotton,   Georck   Edward  Lynch,   D.D.,  -V 
bishop,  born  in  1813,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
and  Cambridge,  and  from   1836  to  1852  was  a 
master  at  Bugby  under  Arnold  and  Tait ;  in  Tom 
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Brotnis  School  Days  he  appears  as  'the  young 
master.'  For  six  years  he  was  at  the  head  of 
Marlt»orough  College,  which  he  raised  to  a  position 
among  the  first  schools  of  England.  In  1858  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  where  he  suc- 
cessfully administered  his  immense  diocese,  and 
where  his  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
Anglo-Indians  anil  Eurasians  are  monuments  of 
the  services  he  rendered  to  education.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Ganges,  8th  Octoher  1866. 

Cotton*  John,  clergyman,  Imrn  at  Derby  in 
l.VO,  was  a  tutor  at  Camhridgo,  and  from  about 
1612  held  a  charge  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Cited  to  appear,  for  his  Puritan  views,  liefore  Laud 
at  the  high  commission  court,  he  in  1633  lied  to 
Boston,  in  New  England,  where  he  preached  until 
his  death  in  1652.  Cotton  was  reputed  a  profound 
scholar,  and  was  the  author  of  nearly  fifty  works, 
including  a  catechism,  forms  of  prayer,  and  a 
defence  of  the  interference  of  the  civil  authority  in 
religious  matters,  in  a  famous  controversy  with 
Roger  William*. 

Cotton*  SIR  ROBERT  BRtTCE,  an  English  anti- 
quary, was  Ikmti  at  Denton,  Huntingdonshire,  22d 
January  1371.  From  Westminster  School,  where 
he  had  the  famous  Camden  for  master,  he  passed 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.  A.  in  1585.  He  soon  settled  in  a  house  in  West- 
minster on  the  site  of  the  present  House  of  Lords, 
and  here  he  commenced  to  accumulate  hooks, 
manuscripts,  coins,  and  other  articles,  and  to 
practise  that  large  hospitality  that  made  Cotton 
House  the  meeting-place  of  all  the  scholars  of  the 
kingdom.  His  papers  read  ls?fore  the  Antiquarian 
Sieiety  spread  wicle  the  reputation  of  his  learning  ; 
King  James  knighted  him  in  1803,  created  him  a 
baronet  in  1811,  and  frequently  consulted  him  on 
Militical  matter*.  But  he  kept  the  scholar  in  prison 
or  eight  months  in  connection  with  the  Overhnry 
case.  He  had  Iteen  returned  to  parliament  in  1604, 
and  soon  identified  himself  completely  with  the 
policy  of  constitutional  opposition  to  the  crown. 
His  protest  against  the  proposed  debasement  of 
the  coinage  (1626>.  his  frank  criticism  of  kingcraft 
in  his  History  of  Henry  III.  (1626  27),  his  out- 
spoken review  of  the  present  political  situation 
in  his  tract,  The  Dangers  -wherein  the  Kingdom 
note  St-andeth,  and  the  Jiemrdt/e  (1628),  and  the 
frequent  meeting  in  his  house  for  declarations 
of  Eliot,  I'ym,  Selden,  and  Sir  E.  Coke,  marked 
him  out  to  the  court  as  an  enemy  to  Is?  crushed. 
The  occasion  was  soon  found.  An  ironical  tract, 
entitled  A  Pmpmition  for  Hi*  Majesty's  Strriee 
to  Bridle  the  Im/tertiiiein  )/  of  Parliaments,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Wentworth,  it  was  found 
on  inquiry  that  the  original  was  in  Cotton's  library, 
from  which  a  copy  had  been  made,  though  without 
his  knowledge,  for  the  press.  Cotton  and  others 
were  flung  into  prison,  hut  proceedings  were  stayed 
and  the  prisoners  released  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  (29th  May  1630). 
But  Cotton's  library  was  not  restored  to  him  in 
spite  of  his  pathetic  petitions,  and  as  his  heart  was 
lsmnd  up  in  his  lsxtks.  he  pined  and  died  less 
than  a  year  after  (6th  May  1631).  Fourteen  of 
his  tracts  were  collected  and  published  as  Cotton  s 
Posthuma  in  1657.  His  son,  Sir  Thomas  Cotton 
(1594-1662),  had  the  Isioks  restored  to  him  :  and 
his  great-grandson,  Sir  John  Cotton  (1679-1731), 
bestowed  the  library  on  the  nation. 

The  Cottonian  LlltiiARY  was  accordingly  re- 
moved to  Ashhurnham  House,  Westminster,  in 
1730.  In  the  following  year  a  fire  occurred  in  the 
house,  in  which  about  114  out  of  the  958  volumes 
of  MSS.  which  the  library  contained  were  reported 
as  *  lost,  burned,  or  entirely  spoiled  :  and  98  dam- 
aged so  as  to  be  defective.     The  library  was 


} 


transferred  to  the  British  Museum  (see  Vol.  II. 
p.  462)  in  1753. 

Cotton-grass  {Eriof/homm),  a  genus  of  Cyper* 
aceie,  in  which  the  jiertyone  or  covering  of  united 
bract*,  which  in  this  order  inclose  the  ripening 
ovary,  is  developed  into 
long  silky  or  cottony 
hairs,  which  used  to  be 
employed  for  candle- 
wicks,  stuffing  pillows, 
&c.  A  more  recent 
attempt  to  employ  these 
as  a  substitute  for  cotton 
has  naturally  failed,  nor 
is  the  heritage  willingly 
eaten  by  sheep  or  cattle. 
Two  species  are  common 
in  Britain,  and  give  a 
characteristic  appearance 
to  liogs  and  wet  moors. 

Cotton-wood.  See 

Poplar,  Silk-cotton. 

Cotton*worm  is  a 

common  name  for  the 
caterpillar  of  an  owlet 
moth  {Aletia  xyliria), 
which  is  in  some  years 
very  destructive  to  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States.  The  caterpillar 
is  green,  with  yellow 
stripes  and  black  dote, 
ami  grows  to  a  length  of  Common  Cotton-grass  (^>io- 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  phorum  Anffusti/oiium). 
boll- worm,  the  caterpillnr 

of  an  allied  form  ( Itetiottus  armigera),  is  also  very 
destructive  to  cotton-buds  and  other  crops. 

Cottntt*  a  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes, 
comprising  the  Bullhead  ((.'.  gobio)  of  British 
rivers,  the  marine  Father  I^asher  ( C.  seorpius ),  and 
the  closely  akin  ('.  hufnUis,  found  on  the  coasts 
of  California  and  Georgia.   See  Bi  llhead. 

Cotyle'don  (Gr.,'aeup  or  cup-shaped  hollow") 
is  the  technical  term  applied  by  botanist*  to  the 
seed-leaves  of  the  embryo.  Their  morphological 
importance  was  formerly  somewhat  exaggerated,  an 
they  were  supposed  to  l»e  quite  unrepresented  even 
in  the  higher  cryptogams  (see  Ferns,  &c),  to  which 
the  term  arotylcdonuits,  now  disused,  was  therefore 
applied.  The  number  of  cotyledons  is,  however, 
usually  of  high  systematic  importance;  for  although 
in  GymnosperniH  it  varies  from  a  whorl  of  eight, 
ten,  or  even  more  in  conifers,  to  usually  two  in 
eycads,  it  is  almost  constant  among  the  higher 
Angiosperms,  the  old  division  of  monocotyledons 
ami  dicotyledons  having  few  exceptions  to  ita 
literal  accuracy.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
two  cotyledons  of  so  many  seedlings  of  the  latter 
group ;  but  a  more  extended  study  sIiowb  that 
many  never  emerge  nl*>ve  ground,  or  even  leave 
the  seed.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  cotyle- 
dons de|smds  largely  on  whether  they  have  pre- 
cociously al>sorbed  and  stored  the  nutritive  con- 
tents of  the  endosperm  ;  in  this  case,  of  which 
the  leguminous  seeds  of  pea,  bean,  &c.  afford 
the  most  familiar  example,  they  become  more  or 
less  fleshy,  and  frequently  do  not  appear  above 
ground  in  germination.  The  mode  of  packing 
the  cotyledons  in  the  hud  also  presents  many 
differences  in  detail  of  high  systematic  constancy, 
and  therefore  importance.  See  Ovt'LE,  SEED, 
Embryo,  and  Germination. 

Concal  (  Centro/ius),  of  LARK-HEELED  CUCKOO,  A 
a  genus  of  common  bush-birds  in  Africa,  India,  and 
through  the  Malayan  Archipelago  to  Australia, 
The  hind-toe  is  prolonged  into  a  very  long  spur. 
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Their  call  is  loud  ami  in  norac  cases  apparently 
ventriloquixtic.  They  builil  their  own  nests.  Sec 
Cl  CKOO. 

Coiichnnt,  In  Heraldrv,  a  lienst  lying  down, 
with  his  head  up,  is  couchnnt.  If  the  head  is 
down,  he  is  dormant. 

CoucIl*fn*a!<iS  <  Tntirum  reiirn/!),  also  ealle<l 
Wliritt-ifm.ss,  Doij-ijruxs,  (Jiiirkrns,  and  SyuitrJi 
or  (,'uitr/i,  a  grass  which,  although  of  the  same 
genua  with  wheat,  is  a  widespread  and  trouble- 
wiine  weed.  Its  ]»crcnnial  creeping  root-stocks 
render  it  extremely  difficult  of  extirpation;  they 
are  carefully  withered  out  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  hut  in  times  of  scarcity  have  Wen  employed 
at*  human  food.  as  a  source  of  lieer,  as  a  domestic 
medicine,  and  more  frequently  an  fodder.  They 
are  sometime*  useful  in  binding  sand  into  pastur- 
age of  inferior  nudity.  Cut  early,  couch-grass 
makes  very  good  hay. 

Couching*  See  Cataract. 

Coney,  Kaoi:l  or  Renault.  Castellan  de, 
was  a  French  court  poet  or  Trouvere  (q.v.)  of  the 
12th  century,  to  whom  twenty-three  poems  are 
ascribed.  He  was  named  after  the  ChAteau  de 
(Joucv,  near  Laon.  See  Gaston  Paris  in  liomaniu 
(1872). 

Coughing,  considered  physiologically,  consist* 
(1 )  i»  ft  long  inspiration  which  fills  the  lungs  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual  ;  (2)  in  the  closure  of 
the  glottis,  or  narrow  opening  in  the  organ  of  voice 
(see  LARYNX),  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of 
expiration  :  and  (3)  in  the  sudden  forcing  open  of  t 
the  glottis  by  the  violence  of  the  expiratory  move-  , 
ment.    In  this  way,  a  blast  of  air  is  driven  up-  ! 
wards  from  the  lungs  through  the  mouth,  which  ; 
carries  with  it  any  sources  of  irritation  that  may  j 
have  lieen  present  in  the  air- passages.  Coughing 
may  occur  from  irritation  in  the  back  of  the  throat, 
in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchial  tul>es,  and  may 
lie  excited  by  acrid  va|M>urs,  by  irritant  gases,  or 
by  articles  of*  food  or  drink  -such  as  even  a  drop  of 
water  or  a  crumb  of  bread    making  their  way  into  I 
the  air-passages  instead  of  into  the  pharynx,  "or  by  ; 
excessive  or  morbid  secretion  from  the  walls  of  the 
ttir-tulsHs,  or  even  by  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  when 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  abnor- 
mally irritable.    More  rarely  it  results  from  irrita- 
tion of  other  parts,  as  the  ear,  and  jtossibly  the 
stomach. 

The  object  of  coughing  in  the  animal  economy  is 
unquestionably  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  the 
entrance  of  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  into 
the  air-passage* ;  and  accordingly  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  of  their  upper  part,  is  en- 
dowed with  a  most  exquisite  sensibility  which, 
when  aroused  by  irritation  or  by  a  state  of  disease, 
provokes  incessant  coughing  until  the  irritation 
tie  allayed  or  removed.  Cough  is  an  exceedingly 
common  symptom  of  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  treatment  of  coughing  must  first  lie 
directed  to  the  removal,  if  possible,  of  the  cause 
which  excites  it.  Hut  besides,  when  once  begun, 
coughing  frequently  liecomes  excessive,  and  so 
irritating  or  exhausting  to  the  patient,  from  too 
great  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous  mechanism  which 
produces  it ;  and  this  tendency,  when  injurious, 
must  also  be  combated.  The  remedies  suitable  to 
most  cases  of  cough  are  therefore  Expectorants 
(q.v.)  and  nervine  sedatives,  especially  opium, 
morphia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  'cough  mixtures' 
generally  »ontain  lioth.  Such  household  remedies 
as  liquorice,  jujubes,  black-currant  jelly,  or  linseed 
tea  are  often  of  sen-ice.  See  also  untfer  names  of 
diseases  in  which  cough  occurs. 

Cough  occurs  amongst  the  lower  nnimals  under 
similar  conditions.  From  continued  breathing  of 
a  close  foul  atmosphere,  the  bronchial  mucous 


membrane  becomes  unduly  irritable,  hence  the 
prevalence  of  chronic  cough  amongst  the  cows  in 
our  overcrowded  town-dairies.  Chronic  cough 
also  occurs  in  horses,  usually  as  a  sequel  to  an 
attack  of  cold.  It  constitutes  unsoundness,  is 
best  treated  by  repeated  doses  of  belladonna  and 
cAinphor,  but  often  requires  for  its  entire  removal 
a  run  at  grass. 

Cough  is  an  accompaniment  of  teething,  and  is 
also  common  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 
See  Pneumonia,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,  &c,  ^ 

Couguar.  See  Pi' MA. 

<  on  1  mi  era,  a  French  village,  some  12  miles  ^ 
WNW.  of  Orleans,  where  Von  der  Tann  and  his 
Bavarians  were  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  force 
under  D  Aurelle  de  Paladines,  9th  November  1870. 

Coulomb*  Charles  Augustin  de,  famous  for 
his  experiments  on  friction,  and  the  invention  of 
the  Torsion  llalanrt  for  measuring  the  force  of 
magnetic  and  electrical  attraction,  was  lioni  at 
Angouleme  in  1736.  In  early  life  he  entered  the 
engineers,  and  served  some  time  at  Martinique. 
In  1777  he  gained  an  Academy  prize  by  a  work 
on  magnetic  needles,  and  again  two  years  later 
by  his  Thtvrit  ties  Machines  simples.  F'or  speaking 
the  truth  about  a  projected  canal  in  Brittany,  he 
was  for  some  time  imprisoned,  but  earned*  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  honest  Bretons,  as  well 
1  as  his  own  conscience.  Coulomb  lived  in  retire- 
ment during  the  Revolution,  became  a  memlier  of 
the  Institute  in  1804,  and  died  August  23,  1806. 

Coulter.   See  Plough. 

Coumarin  (C.,11,0,)  is  a  fragrant  crystalline 
sulistance,  analogous  to  volatile  oils  and  cAmphor, 
which  is  present  in  the  well-known  Tonka  bean. 
It  is  identical  with  the  odorous  principle  of  many 
other  plants,  including  the  Woodruff,  Melilot,  ana 
Vernal  grass. 

Council,  or  Synod,  an  assembly  of  ecclesiastics 
met  to  regulate  doctrine  or  discipline.  We  first 
henr  of  such  assemblies  during  the  M  on  tan  is  t  con- 
troversy, about  150  A.D.  <F>umenical  councils  are 
convoked  from  nil  parts  of  Christendom,  and  claim 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  whole  church.  Other 
synods  have  represented  the  East  and  West  re- 
spectively. Patriarchal,  national,  and  primatial 
councils  represent  a  whole  patriarchate,  a  nation, 
or  the  several  provinces  subject  to  a  primate, 
while  the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  a  pro- 
vince constitute  a  provincial ;  the  clergy  of  a 
diocese  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  a  dio- 
cesan council.  Mixed  councils  during  the  middle 
ages  dealt  with  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  ami  were  composed  of  secular  person*  as 
well  as  churchmen.  Sometimes,  but  not  always, 
the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  members  voted  in 
separate  chandlers. 

The  first  eight  general  councils  were  convoked 
bv  the  emperor,  all  the  later  ones  by  the  |>opes,  and 
the  fifth  Lateran  Council  asserts  (Sess.  xi. )  the 
modern  principle  that   the  right  of  convoking, 
removing,  and  dissolving  general  councils  lielongs 
to  the  pope.    The  right  of  voting  was  reserved  in 
i  early  times  to  bishops  and  priests,  or  deacons  who 
j  acted  as  representatives  of  alisent  bishops.  From 
I  the  7th  century  onwards  this  right  was  sometimes 
1  extended  to  abbots,  and  from  the  end  of  the  medi- 
!  eval  period  to  cardinals  who  were  not  also  bisho|is. 
;  At  the  Vatican  Council  the  members  entitled  to 
vote  were  cardinals,  bishops  (even  if  only  titular 
bishops),  mitred  abbots,  and  generals  of  religious 
orders.    Priests  acting  as  proxies  of  bishops  were 
not  admitted.    The  presidency  at  the  early  tecu 
menical  councils  followed  no  fixed  rule.     In  a 
certain  sense  it  belonged  to  the  emperor,  who 
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had  convoked  the  bishops,  and  was  responsible  for 
peace  and  order.  '  It  was  not,'  says  Harnack  ( Dog- 
ineHffeJtrhichtt,  ii.  p.  101 ).  'till  the  fourth  general 
council  that  the  papal  legates  gained  a  unique 
position,  and  learned  Catholics  have  admitted  that 
the  presidency  of  the  papal  legatee  at  Nica-a  does 
not  admit  of  positive  proof.'  This  is  true  even 
of  Catholic  theologians  writing  after  the  Vatican 
decree*.  Thus  Kraus  (Kiirheiujcjuhichte,  p.  147) 
contents  himself  with  maintaining  'tho  proba- 
bility '  that  the  papal  legates  presided  at  Niwea, 
and  Hefele  (Voncil.  i.  p.  38.  2d  ed.)  admits  that  the 
question  is  '  not  without  dilliculty.'  The  modern 
theory  that  a  council  is  then,  and  then  only,  to  be 
counted  general  when  its  acts  have  lieen  ratified  by 
the  pope,  is  of  still  later  origin.  Even  medieval 
theologians,  such  as  Thomas  of  VValden,  main- 
tained that  the  decisions  of  general  councils  did  not 
acquire  binding  force  till  they  had  lieen  accepted  by 
the  whole  church.  And  although  it  was  an  estab- 
lished principle  in  the  6th  and  the  following  cen- 
turies that  the  definitions  of  councils,  indisput- 
ably (ecumenical,  could  not  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  St  Augustine  had  been 
of  another  mind.  He  asserts  ( De  Bapt.  contra 
Don  tit.  ii.  p.  3-4)  that  Scripture  alone  has  final 
and  irreformable  authority,  but  that  even  'plenary 
councils,  assembled  from  the  whole  Christian 
world,'  may  bo  'corrected'  {emendari)  by  the 
accession  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  the  decisions  even  of  provincial 
councils  are  sometimes  attributed,  in  the  4th 
century,  to  the  'suggestion'  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
shows  that  caution  is  needed  in  interpreting  the 
rhetoriceJ  language  of  early  writers. 

Tr«i  Greek  Church  recognises  seven  general 
councils — viz. :  (1)  The  first  of  Niejea,  325  a.d.  ; 
(2)  the  first  of  Constantinople,  381  ;  (3)  Kphesus, 
431  ;  (4)  Chalcedon,  451  ;  (5)  second  of  Const  an-  j 
tinoplc,  553;  (6)  third  of  Constantinople,  080; 
(7)  second  of  Xiaea,  787.  To  these  Roman 
Catholics  odd:  (8)  fourth  of  Constantinople,  860; 
(9)  first  Lateran,  1123;  (10)  second  Lateran, 
1139;  (11)  third  Lateran.  1179;  (12)  fourth  | 
Lateran,  1215;  (13)  first  of  Lyons,  1245;  (14) 
second  of  Lyons,  1274;  (15)  Vienne,  1311;  (10) 
Constance,  1414-18,  of  which  Ultramontanes 
accept  only  the  decrees  passed  in  sessions  42d  to  i 
45th  inclusive,  ami  such  decrees  of  earlier  sessions 
as  were  approved  by  Martin  V.  ;  (17)  Hosed,  1431 
and  the  following  years,  oecumenical  according  to 
Ultramontanes  only  till  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  session,  and  even  then  only  in  respect  of  such 
decrees  as  were  approved  by  Eugenius  IV.  ;  (18) 
Ferrara- Florence,  1438--42,  reallv  a  continuation  of 
Basel;  (19)  fifth  Lateran,  1512  17 ;  (20)  Trent, 
1545-03;  (21)  Vatican,  December  8,  1809,  to  July 
18.  1870,  and  still  unfinished. 

The  Itest  collections  of  councils  are  by  Hanlouin 
(12  vols,  fidio,  Paris,  1715),  and  that  of  Mansi 
(31  vols,  folio,  Florence,  1750),  which  is  by  far 
more  complete  than  Hardoiiins,  but  inferior  to 
it  in  correctness  of  typography.  An  excellent 
account  of  the  councils,  with  the  text  of  the  most 
important  decrees,  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Hefele  s 
KoHzilUngeschicMe  (7  vols.  1855-74 ;  continued  by 
Hergenrother  and  then  Knoptler,  vols,  viii.-ix., 
1887-90 ;  Eng.  trans.,  vols,  i.-iv.,  187U95).  For  the 
more  important  councils,  see  Nic\ka,  Basel,  &c. 
>  Council  Bluffs,  a  city  of  Iowa,  capital  of 
Pottawattamie  county,  141  miles  WSW.  of  Des 
Moines  by  rail,  on  a  plain  backed  by  the  high 
bluffs  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  Missouri 
Kiver,  3  miles  to  the  west,  is  crossed  by  a  grand 
mil  way  bridge  to  Omaha,  and  five  railways  form 
a  junction  at  the  town,  which  has  manufactures  of 
paper,  iron,  carriages,  and  agricultural  machines. 
Pop.  (1870)  10,020;  (1880)  18,003 :  (1890)21,474. 


Council  Of  War  is  a  conference  of  military  or 
naval  officers,  to  consider  a  plan  of  campaign, 
determine  the  order  of  battle,  or  give  their  opinions 
on  some  matter  in  which  the  commander  wishes  to 
fortify  his  judgment  by  an  appeal  to  that  of  others. 
The  senior  officers  and  heads  of  departments  meet 
him  in  the  consultation  whenever  he  thinks  it 
desirable ;  and  their  opinions  are  placed  upon 
record.  Thus  the  commandant  of  a  fortress  gener- 
ally solicits  the  opinion  of  a  council  of  war  before 
surrendering  to  besiegers.  The  British  military 
code  leaves  its  assembly  to  his  discretion,  but  the 
French  make  a  special  provision  for  a  council  of 
defence.  In  the  navy,  a  council  of  war  consists 
usually  of  flag-officers  only ;  but  officers  of  lower 
rank  occasionally  assist. 

Counsel.    See  Auvdcate  and  BARRISTER. 

Counsellor  is  the  term  which  in  the  United  -\ 
States  most  nearly  corresponds  to  Banister  (a. v.) 
in  England,  and  Advocate  (q.v.)  in  Scotland.  But 
:  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  such  well-marked 
)  distinction  lietween  counsellor  and  solicitor  as  in 
!  the  United  Kingdom  obtains  between  barrister  or 
advocate  and  solicitor.    See  Lawyer. 

Count  (Lot.  comes,  in  Fr.  comte,  Span,  condt, 
Ital.  conte),  the  name  of  a  dignity  in  medieval 
and  modern  Europe,  to  which  Earl  (q.v.)  is  in 
one  view  supposed  to  be  analogous,  the  Latin 
equivalent  of  each  being  the  some,  and  the  wife 
ot  an  earl  being  a  countess.  On  the  various 
significations  of  the  come*  of  classical  times  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter.  Under  Constantine  the  term 
became  an  honorary  title  ;  and  the  comites  became 
a  sort  of  council  of  state  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  empire,  each  having  his  separate  office  in 
the  household.  The  counts  under  the  first  two 
races  of  Frankish  kings  were  (like  those  of  the 
lower  empire )  of  various  degrees.  The  count  of  the 
palace  (comes palatii  nostri)  was  the  highest  digni- 
tary in  the  state  after  the  win  ire  of  the  palace  ;  and 
in  the  11th  century  he  hail  already  acquired  a  rank 
apart  from  that  of  the  other  counts.  He  presided 
in  the  court  of  the  sovereign  in  his  absence,  and 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction.  The  habit  of 
instituting  counU*j>alatine  (comites palatii)  was 
adopted  by  Spain  and  England.  Those  counts, 
again,  who,  at  a  later  period,  as  rulers  of  provinces, 
had  attained  to  something  approaching  to  sovereign 
power,  exercised  also  the  right  of  appointing  counts- 
palatine  under  them — e.g.  the  Counts  of  Chortres, 
of  Champagne,  of  Blois,  Toulouse,  &c.  ;  and  the 
ancient  houses  of  Chartres  and  of  Blois  continued 
to  claim  in  perpetuity  the  title  of  count-palatine  as 
that  of  their  eldest  sons.  Counts  of  this  sovereign 
class  owed  their  origin  to  the  feebleness  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  kings,  under  whom  they  contrived 
gradually  to  convert  the  provinces  and  towns  which 
they  had  governed  as  royal  officers  into  prin- 
cipalities hereditary  in  their  families.  It  was  then 
that  the  counts  came  to  Is;  known  by  the  names  of 
their  counties.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  14t  h  cen- 
tury they  wielded  a  most  formidable  power,  some- 
what  broken  by  the  eventually  successful  struggle 
of  the  towns  of  Northern  France  to  throw  off  their 
yoke.  In  later  times  there  were  numerous  mere 
titular  counts,  and  even  liefnre  the  first  revolution 
many  titles  of  count,  believed  to  lie  pure  assump- 
tions, were  recognised  by  the  courtesy  of  society. 

The  German  word  graf,  akin  (like  reeve,  grieve, 
and  sheriff)  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  gerrfa,  'gover- 
nor,' in  time  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
eomr*  or  count,  the  pfalzgraf  being  the  German 
equivalent  of  the  cornea  fMitatii.  In  Germany  there 
have  lieen  in  modern  times  two  classes  of  counts, 
one  lielonging  to  the  Dynasticn-uilel,  or  higher 
nobility— i.e.  those  families  whose  head  hod  a 
scat  iu  the  diet  or  estates  of  the  realm  ;  the  other 
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forming  the  highest  class  of  the  lower  nohility.  Of 
the  former  class  the  larger  number,  as  the  price 
of  their  acquiescence  in  the  abolition  of  the  old 
Herman  empire,  received  the  title  of  prince,  and 
very  few  now  exist.  The  merely  titular  count* 
belonging  to  the  lower  nohility  are  very  numerous. 

Counterfeit.   See  Coining. 

Counterforts,  the  buttresses  or  arches  behind 
the  revetments  or  retaining  walls  of  the  ditches  of 
permanent  fortifications.  They  help  to  sup|>ort  the 
earth  above  them  and  make'  it  more  difficult  to 
form  a  Broach  (q.v, ). 

Counter«(?unrd  is  a  low  outwork  designed  to 
cover  the  revetment  of  a  liastion  or  ravelin  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  breaching  liatterics.  It  is 
separated  from  them  bv  a  narrow  ditch,  and  lest 
the  enemy  should  establish  a  luittery  on  it  when 
captured,  the  terre-plein,  or  Hat  space  ltehind  its 
parapet,  is  made  very  narrow.  See  FORTIFICA- 
TION. 

Counter-irritants,  agents  applied  to  the 
skin  so  as  to  redden  (rubefacients),  to  vesicate 
( vesicatories  or  Blisters,  q.v.),  or  to  produce  pus- 
tules, purulent  issues,  or  even  sloughs  of  skin 
and  of  the  subcutaneous  textures.  The  milder 
counter-irritants  are  mustard  (sec  Cataplasm), 
turpentine  applied  on  warm  cloths,  and  spirit  or 
acetic  acid  in  lotion.  Tho  stronger  are  blisters  of 
Cantharis  (q.v.)  or  of  ammonia  ;  of  ( 'niton-oil  (q.v.) 
or  Tartar  Emetic  (q.v.),  in  ointment  ;  setons, 
caustic  or  jiea  issues,  and  the  moxa  :  and  aliove 
all,  the  actual  Cautery  (q.v.)  or  hot  iron.  None 
of  the  stronger  counter-irritants  should  be  used 
without  careful  consideration  and  medical  advice  ; 
great  mischief  is  often  done  by  their  careless  or 
improper  use.  Counter-irritants  relieve  internal 
pain,  check  inflammations,  and  tend  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  morbid  effusions.  Their  effect  is 
probably  duo  mainly  to  reflex  action,  produced  by 
the  impression  they  cause  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
•kin  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Amongst  horses,  counter-irritants  are  much  used 
for  strains  and  diseases  of  the  joints,  but  should 
never  be  applied,  as  they  too  often  are,  in  recent 
cases,  or  whilst  the  part  is  hot  or  inflamed.  Can- 
tharidine  preparations,  or  ointment  of  hiniodide  of 
mercury,  are  the  most  convenient.  For  cows,  use 
fomentations,  followed  by  the  smart  infriction  of 
mwtard -paste;  for  dogs,  soap  liniment,  strength- 
ened, if  required,  by  ammonia  or  turpentine. 

Countermine,  a  subterranean  way  to  counter- 
act besiegers' mim>.  See  Minks  (  Military), Siege. 

Counterpoint,  in  Music,  has  been  defined  as 


'  the  art  of  combining  melodies.'  The  name  arose 
from  the  early  system  of  notation  by  joints.  When 
another  part  or  melody  was  added  to  one  already 
represented  by  a  row  of  points,  this  was  called 
punrtum  eontrapunrtutn.  A  single  melody  is 
usually  taken  as  the  4  subject,'  and  the  part  or 
parts  added  are  called  the  'counterpoint.'  When 
this  is  done  according  to  the  numerous  and  strin- 
gent rules  of  the  old  authorities,  it  is  called  strict 
counterpoint ;  but  in  modern  music  these  rules  are 
much  relaxed.  The  devices  of  counterpoint  are. 
however,  still  largely  relied  on ;  Wagner,  the 
greatest  innovator  of  our  time,  lieing  also  one  of 
the  greatest  practical  contrapuntists.  The  aim  of 
Beethoven  in  his  later  works  to  make  every  part 
sing,  and  not  lie  a  mere  filling  up  of  the  harmony, 
may  lie  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  object  of  these 
devices  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  used  by  the 
classical  writers,  they  are  the  source  of  some  of  the 
grainiest  effects  in  music. 

In  simple  counterpoint  the  parts  are  written  above 
or  lielow  the  subject  without  regard  to  their  capa- 
bility of  Wing  transposed.  It  hi  divided  into 
different  s|»ecies,  according  as  the  added  parts  con- 
tain one,  two,  or  four  notes  against  each  note  of 
the  subject,  or  are  written  in  syncopated  notes,  or 
have  a  combination  of  all  or  any  of  these,  when  it 
is  called  '  florid.'  The  so-called  '  rules '  are  in  effect 
limitations  of  the  degrees  in  which  the  parts  may 
progress — e.g.  the  prohibition  of  consecutive  octaves 
ami  fifths.  The  general  principle  of  them  is  to 
secure  complete  int/r/tem/etire  of  melodic  motion  in 
the  jwrts,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laws  of  har- 
mony are  observed.  When  the  parts  reach  the 
numV-r  of  eight  or  more  in  vocal  music,  they  are 
sometimes  divided  into  different  choirs,  which  sing 
alternately  together  and  in  antiphony.  A  famous 
example  of  this  class  is  Tallis's  motet  '  Spem  in 
alium  non  habui,'  for  forty  voices,  in  eight  choirs, 
each  of  five  voices.  In  double  counterjwint  the 
subject  and  counterpoint  are  so  written  that  each 
may  form  the  l»ass  to  the  other.  When  in  this 
transposition  the  upper  part  is  taken  to  the  octave 
below,  or  rire  rerm,  it  is  called  double  counter- 
jMiint  at  the  octave ;  but  it  may  also  he  at  any 
other  interval,  the  fourth,  fifth,  &c,  or  even  at  two 
different  ones.  In  treble  counterpoint  each  of  three 
melodies  can  he  put  as  the  liass  to  the  others  ;  and 
similarly  in  quadruple  and  quintuple  counterpoint ; 
but  counterjMtint  lieyond  double  can  only  be  at  the 
octave,  as  the  other  intervals  are  impracticable, 
t  ine  or  more  free  parts  may  lie  added  to  fill  in  the 
harmony.  The  following  instance  of  quintuple 
counter)H>int  is  taken  from  the  finale  of  Mozart  s 
'  Jupiter  '  Symphony  : 


*  t  -\ 


Among  the  other  devices  of  counterpoint  may  l»e 
mentioned  those  of  contrary  motion,  augmentation, 
and  diminution,  the  latter  two  referring  to  the 
time-values  of  the  notes.   See  Imitation. 


The  history  of  the  art  of  counterpoint  can  be 
traced  step  by  step  from  its  beginnings  in  the  rode 
efforts  at  part-writing,  called  organum,  barbarous 
to  modern  ears,  in  medieval  church  music,  of  which 
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the  earliest  known  account  we  have  is  bv  Hucbald, 
a  Flemish  monk,  who  died  in  930.  The  earliest 
existing  specimen  of  part-music  is  an  English  one 
—a  rota  or  round,  written  by  a  monk  of  Reading  in 
1*228  to  words  beginning  '  Sinner  is  icumen  in,'  the 
MS.  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Poly- 
phonic  schools  of  composition  in  Flanders,  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  of  the  four  succeeding  cen- 
turies, reaching  their  culmination  in  Palestrina, 
were  liased  pre-eminently*  on  counterpoint.  Hacli 
is,  however,  usually  considered  it*  greatest  master. 
There  is  an  enormous  number  of  treatises  on  the 
subject  in  most  European  languages ;  it  will  be 
sulhcient  to  refer  to  that  of  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley, 
based  on  Cherubini,  and  to  the  primers  published 
by  Novello  &  Co. 

Counterscarp  is  that  side  of  the  ditch  of  a 
fort  which  is  nearest  to  the  besiegers  ;  the  other 
side  being  called  the  escarp  or  scarp. 

Countersign*  in  military  affairs,  is  a  watch- 
word used  to  prevent  unauthorised  )>ersons  passing 
a  line  of  sentries  whose  orders  are  to  stop  any  one 
unable  to  give  it.  It  is  fixed  each  day  by  the 
commanding  officer,  but  may  be  changed  at  any 
moment  if  necessary,  and  is  only  communicated  to 
those  entitled  to  know  it. 

Conntei**t*?nor,  the  highest  adult  male  voice, 
the  same  as  Alto  (q.v.).  See  also  Contralto, 
Tenor. 

Country-dance  (Fr.  conire-danse,  of  which 
the  English  term  is  a  corruption ),  a  dance  in  which 
as  many  couples  can  take  part  as  there  is  space  to 
accommodate  them  ;  the  gentlemen  being  ranged 
at  the  commencement  on  one  side,  and  the  ladies 
on  the  other.  The  dancers  are  constantly  changing 
places,  leading  one  another  back  and  forward,  up 
and  down,  parting  and  uniting  again.  •  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley'  is  the  best  known  example.  Sec 
Dancino. 

County  ( derived  from  Fr.  eomti ;  Lat.  comi- 
fat m)  is  now  the  recognised  sul>di vision  of  the  three 
kingdoms  for  judicial  and  local  government  pur- 
pose*. 

History. — The  term  '  county  '  corresponds  with 
shire  (Saxon,  icir,  from  sciran,  'to  divide'),  a 
word  which,  however,  it  has  now  to  a  great  extent 
superseded.  It  means  a  division  of  a  kingdom 
immediately  superior  to  the  hundred,  and  its  first 
use  was  in  connection  with  the  assignment  of  juris- 
diction for  indicia!  business.  Some  counties,  such 
as  Essex,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Surrov,  Sussex,  were 
ancient  Saxon  kingdoms,  but  other  counties  or 
shires  were  formed  by  the  subdivision  of  Mercia, 
Wessex,  Northumbria,  and  the  other  Saxon  king- 
doms. The  shire  represented  in  its  constitutional 
machinery  either  the  national  organisation  of  the 
several  divisions  created  by  West  Saxon  conquest, 
or  that  of  the  early  settlements  which  united  in 
the  Mercian  kingdom  as  it  advanced  westwards,  or 
the  rearrangement  bv  the  West  Saxon  dynasty  of 
the  whole  of  England  on  the  principles  already-  at 
work  in  its  own  shires.  The  division  of  England 
into  shires,  which  was  begun  before  the  time  of 
Alfred,  was  prohably  not  completed  till  the  Danes, 
Angles,  and  Saxons  were  united  into  one  kingdom 
under  Edgar.  In  the  government  of  the  shire  there 
were  two  officers,  the  ealdorman  and  the  scir-gercfa, 
or  sheriff.  The  ealdorman  ( the  princeps  of  Tacitus, 
the  mtrana  of  Hede,  the  dux  of  the  Latin  chron- 
iclers, and  the  come*  of  the  Normans)  was  originally 
elected  by  the  Witan,  but  in  course  of  time  the  office 
tended  to  become  hereditary,  though  in  all  cases 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  consent  of  the 
king  and  the  Witan  was  necessary  to  each  fresh 
nomination.  The  ealdorman  shared  with  the 
sheriff  and  the  bishop  the  administrative  functions 
of  the  county  in  the  shire-moot.    The  sheriff  was 


'  the  representative  of  the  king  alone,  and  was  the 
chief  judicial  officer  of  the  shire,  on  whom  was 
imposed  the  duty  of  executing  the  law  and  acting 
as  steward  of  the  royal  demesne.  Each  county  or 
shire  comprised  a  uumlier  of  hundreds,  and  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hundreds  had  their  moot,  so 
each  county  or  shire  had  its  moot,  which  was 
attended  by  the  representatives  of  the  hundreds 
and  townships,  and  bv  a  representative  body  of 
witnesses  to  give  validity  to  its  proceedings. 
According  to  the  laws  of  Edgar,  the  shire-moot  was 
held  twice  a  year.  After  the  Conquest  the  shire- 
moot  continued  to  Is?  held  in  each  county,  but  its 
independence  was  much  interfered  with  by  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  III.  these  court* 
began  to  meet  "more  frequently,  and  eventually  as 
county  courts,  or  sheriff's  courts,  met  once  a  month, 
and  continued  to  be  held,  though  under  varying 
conditions,  until  comparatively  modern  times. 

Constitution. — The  organisation  of  a  county  in 
England  comprises  the  following  officers:  (1)  A 
lord-lieutenant,  who  is  the  military  representative 
of  the  crown,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  persons 
for  the  commission  of  the  peace;  (2)  a  custos  rotu- 
luram  (keeper  of  the  records);  (3)  a  sheriff;  (4)  a 
coroner;  (5)  justices  of  the  peace,  qualified  by  an 
estate  in  jiossession  of  £100  a  year,  or  in  reversion 
!  of  £300  a  year,  or  by  two  years'  assessment  to  the 
|  inhabited  House  duty  at  £100.  All  the  justices  for 
,  a  county  hold  the  general  and  quarter  sessions  aa 
I  prescribed  by  law.  A  single  justice  may  act  in 
petty  sessions.  (0)  A  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  custos  rotulorum,  but  may  lie 
removed  by  the  justices;  (7)  a  county  treasurer; 
(8)  a  surveyor,  and  other  minor  officers.  The 
duties  that  now  belong  to  the  county  justices  are 
mainly  of  an  imperial  character,  and  "relate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  militia,  to  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,  and  to  the  carrying  out 
of  certain  matters  connected  with  parliamentary 
representation,  licensing,  assessment,  appeals,  and 
so  forth. 

County  Councils. — By  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  all  duties  purely  relating  to  matters  of  local 
government  in  England  and  Wales  that  were  per- 
formed by  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions  were 
transferred  to  county  councils  which  were  newly 
established  by  the  act.  These  councils  are  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  who  are  enrolled  as 
'  county  electors  *  for  the  purjiose.  A  county  elector 
may  be  a  man  or  woman,  but  must  lie  of  full  age 
and  not  subject  to  anv  legal  incapacity,  and  must 
not  have  lieen  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  Such 
a  person  must  have  l>een  an  occupier  of  some  build- 
ing or  land  in  the  county  for  a  certain  term,  and 
must  have  paid  all  rates  due  and  complied  with 
certain  conditions  as  to  residence,  Ac.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment  of  county  councils  in 
England  and  Wales  what  are  termed  administra- 
tive counties  are  formed.  Of  these  there  are  sixty, 
and  the  number  of  county  councillors  and  county 
aldermen  for  each  county  council  is  as  follows, 
the  aldermen  forming  one-fourth  of  the  total  in 
each  case,  viz.  :  En  aid  mi — Bedford,  68;  Berks,  68; 
Bucks,  68 ;  Cambridge  ( exclusive  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely),  64;  Cambridge  (Isle  of  Ely  Division),  56; 
Chester,  76 ;  Cornwall,  88 ;  Cumlierland,  80 ; 
Derby,  80 ;  Devon,  104  ;  Dorset,  76 ;  Durham,  96 ; 
Essex,  84 :  Gloucester,  80 ;  Hereford,  68 ;  Herts, 
72  ;  Hunts,  .ri2 ;  Kent,  98  ;  Lancaster,  140 ;  Leices- 
ter, 72;  Lincoln  (Holland),  56;  Lincoln  (Keste- 
ven),  64;  Lincoln  (Lindsey),  76;  London,  137; 
Middlesex,  72 ;  Monmouth,  64 ;  Norfolk,  76 ; 
Northampton  (exclusive  of  the  Soke  of  Peter- 
borough),  68  ;  Northampton  (Soke  of  Peter- 
borough), 40;  Northumberland,  80;  Notts,  68; 
Oxford,  76;  Rutland,  28;  Salop,  68;  Somerset, 
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88;  Southampton,  100;  Stafford .  100;  Suffolk 
( Eastern  Division ),  70  ;  Suffolk  ( Western  Division ), 
64 ;  Surrey,  70  ;  Sussex  (  Eastern  Division ),  08  ; 
Sussex  ( Weste rn  Division),  60;  Warwick,  72; 
Westmoreland.  36 ;  Wilts,  80 ;  Worcester,  70 ; 
York  ( East  Hiding  I.  08  ;  York  <  North  Riding),  80 ; 
York  (Went  Kitting),  120.  H  Vf  .v -Anglesey,  50 ; 
Brecknock,  tK>;  Cardigan,  04.  Carmarthen,  08; 
Canmrvon,  04  ;  Denbigh,  64  ;  Flint,  50  ;  Glamor- 
gan, 88 ;  Merioneth.  .">0 ;  Montgomery,  .TO  ;  Pem- 
broke, 04  ;  ami  Radnor,  32.  These  arc  distinct 
from  the  aldermen  and  councillors  in  Isiroughs, 
who  take  no  part  in  county  administration. 

The  powers  and  duties  which  are  given  to  the 
county  councils  by  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  relate  to  county  finance,  rating  and  assess- 
ment, county  buildings,  bridges,  lunatic  asylums, 
reformatories,  registration  and  polling  of  parlia- 
mentary electors,  contagions  disease*  (animals), 
the  appointment  of  coroners,  maintenance  of  high- 
ways, preventing  the  isdlution  of  rivers,  ami 
numerous  minor  matters.  The  control  of  the  police 
is  vested  in  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions  and  the 
county  councils  jointly.  As  regards  its  finances, 
each  county  council  is  empowered  to  make  and  levy 
county  and  other  rates,  and  it  will  also  receive  its 
share  of  the  income  derived  from  certain  license 
duties  collected  by  the  imperial  government,  to- 
gether with  a  proj>ortion  of  the  probate  duty  col- 
lected in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Count  1/  Hatr.—  The  county  rate  is  made  under 
an  Act  13  and  10  Vict.  chap.  81,  and  is  assessed, 
not  on  individual  pnqierties,  hut  on  the  various 
parishes,  ami  a  precept  is  issued  to  the  guardians 
of  each  union  requiring  them  to  pay  to  the  county 
treasurer  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  pay- 
able by  the  parishes  in  their  union.  It  can  be 
expended  only  for  'county  purposes,'  which  the 
county  council  is  required  to  provide  funds  for  in 
the  execution  of  its  powers  as  above  enumerated. 

County  Boroughs.  —  By  the  Local  Government 
Act.  certain  troughs  are  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  councils  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  situated,  and  are  enabled  to  retain 
their  independence,  subject  to  certain  special  regu- 
lations for  the  adjustment  of  their  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  counties.  These  l«>ii»nghs  are  called 
'county  boroughs,'  and  are  such  as  either  were 
counties  in  themselves  before  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  or  on  the  1st  of  June 
1888  had  a  population  of  not  less  than  50,000. 
They  are  as  follows  :  Harrow,  Bath,  Birkenhead, 
Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Bootlc-cuin-Lin- 
acre,  Bradford.  Brighton,  Bristol,  Burnley,  Bury, 
Canterbury,  Cardiff,  Chester,  Coventry,  Croydon, 
Derby,  Devonport,  Dudley,  Exeter,  Gateshead, 
Gloucester.  Halifax,  Hanley,  Hastings.  Hnddcrs- 
field,  Hull,  Ipswich.  Leeds,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Liverpool,  Slanchester,  Middlesbrough,  Newcostle- 
upon-  rytie,  Northampton,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Oldham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Preston,  Beading, 
ltochdalc,  St  Helens,  Salford,  Sheffield,  South- 
ampton, South  Shields,  Stockport,  Sunderland, 
Swansea,  Walsall,  West  Bromwieh,  West  Ham, 
Wigan,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester,  Yarmouth, 
and  York. 

County  Courts  are  sixty  tribunals  which  have 
lieen  established  in  the  different  counties  of  Eng- 
land for  the  hearing  of  case*  of  a  minor  importance 
relating  to  civil  matters  only.  They  are  now  regu- 
lated by  the  County  Courts  Consolidation  Act, 
1888,  and  under  that  statute  can  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion in  questions  of  law  and  of  equity.  Since  their 
establishment  in  1840  their  powers  have  been 
gradually  enlarged,  and  the  tendency  is  U>  transfer 
eases  in  which  the  matters  in  dispute  are  not  great 
from  the  higher  courts  to  these  courts.  The 
registrar  has  power  to  take  all  undefended  and 


admitted  cases  by  leave  of  the  jndge.  In  every 
action  or  suit  of  whatever  nature  where  more  than 
£.">  is  claimed,  and  in  all  other  actions,  hy  leave  of 
judge,  a  jury  may  lie  demanded.  The  number  of 
jurymen  to  try  a  cause  in  county  courte  is  five. 
There  is  a  right  of  apjieal  in  all  cases  where  more 
than  £20  is  claimed,  and  by  leave  of  judge  in  all 
other  cases.  The  judge  only  may  commit  to  prison 
in  cases  where  he  is  satisfied  the  debtor  has  the 
means  to  pay  the  debt  or  instalment  thereof.  There 
is  no  other  ground  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
county  courts.  A  debtor  may  be  committed  for 
any  peri<*d  not  exceeding  forty -two  days,  and  can 
be  imprisoned  only  once  for  the  same  default. 

In  Scotland  the  tendency  of  the  constitution 
under  the  feudal  system  was  towards  English 
methods  of  administration,  and  this  brought  about, 
among  other  innovations,  the  division  into  counties 
or  shires.  Its  introduction  seems  to  have  began 
early  in  the  12th  century,  and  to  have  proceeded 
northwards.  The  crown  at  an  early  period  adopted 
the  practice  of  appointing  Sheriffs  (q. v.)  in  Scot- 
land, and  local  judges  for  each  county,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  appointing  justices  of  the  peace  was  intro- 
duced by  James  \  I.  There  are  now  thirty-three 
counties  in  Scotland.  The  county  organisation 
comprises  a  sheriff-principal  (see  SHKUIKK),  tdieriff- 
suUstitutes.  and  justices  of  the  peace.  A  system  of 
local  government  by  county  councils  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  England  was  extended  to  Scot- 
land in  1880 ;  superseding  commissioners  of  supply, 
road  trustees,  &c.    See  Scotland. 

In  Ireland  the  division  into  counties  was  licgun 
in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  it  was  not  completed 
till  that  of  James  I.  There  are  now  thirty-two 
counties,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  baronies. 
Its  county  organisation  comprises  the  sheriff,  the 
grand  jury,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  officials. 
The  grand  jury  consists  of  twenty-three  jpersons, 
and  is  appointed  under  the  Act  0  aud  7  Will.  IV., 
chap.  110.  It  is  the  principal  county  authority  for 
purposes  of  local  government,  and  its  powers  end 
with  each  of  the  assizes.  The  system  of  county 
government  is  thus  seen  not  to  be  based  on  popular 
representation,  as  is  the  cose  in  England  and,  to 
some  extent,  in  Scotland.    See  JURY. 

In  the  United  States  the  county  is  a  creation  of 
the  legislature  of  each  state,  and  is  not  a  thing  of 
gradual  growth,  as  in  England.  Each  county  U 
invested  with  certain  corporate  rights  and  powers 
to  enable  it  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  it  in 
the  machinery  of  government,  and  its  affaire  are 
managed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  or  super- 
visors, who 'can  levy  and  collect  taxes  ami  hold  real 
and  personal  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhah 
itants.  In  every  county  there  is  a  sheriff,  coroner, 
treasurer,  recorder  of  deeds,  and  registrar  of  wills. 
All  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.  New  coun- 
ties are  created  by  the  suUlivision  of  the  existing 
counties.  County*  courts  exist  in  each  county,  but 
their  powers  vary  according  to  the  state  they  are 
in,  some  having'  very  extensive  common-law  and 
equity  jurisdiction,  while  others  can  deal  only  with 
small*  suits,  and  are  limited  to  chancery  jurisdiction 
and  matters  affecting  trust  properties. 

For  authorities,  woe  Stublia,  Comtitutioval  Htitorp 
(1874-78);  Hallatn,  CoMtitut tonal  Hittorp  (1827;  new 
1800) ;  Freeman,  Iform'tu  Conqurst  ( 1867-79) ;  GneUt, 
Enyltth  Constitution  (trans.  1886);  also  Local  ISovebx- 
MKNT,  and  work*  thero  cited. 

Coup  is  a  French  word  signifying  '  a  stroke,' 
used  in  certain  phrases  that  have  become  current 
in  Europe.  A  coup  tfrtat  ( '  stroke  of  state  ' )  means 
an  arbitrary  encroachment  suddenly  effected  by  the 
governing  authorities  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  altering  or  setting  aside  the  prerogatives  of 
other  parts  of  the  body  politic.  The  term  is  applied 
particularly  to  the  treacherous  but  successful  attack 
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cril»e  the  lieail,  or  any  limb  of  an  animal  cut 
in  a  straight  line.    It  is  distinguished  from 
ted—  Le.  forcibly  torn  off,  and  therefore  ragged 


upon  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  2*1  I>ecember  1831.  Coup  tie  main 
( '  a  stroke  of  the  hand  ' )  is  a  sudden  and  successful 
attack;  coup  d'iril  ('a  stroke  of  the  eye')  is  a 
summary  view  of  a  complicated  matter ;  coup  de 
theatre  is  a  trick  of  the  stage  ;  anil  coup  dc  grace  is 
the  merciful  blow  that  puts  a  victim  out  of  pain. 

Coil|»ar- AllgUS,  a  town  of  Perthshire  (till  1891 
partly  in  Forfarshire),  near  the  left  bank  uf  the  Isla, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tay,  13  miles  NNE.  of  Perth, 
and  15  NW.  of  Dundee.  Here  are  remains  of  a 
Koman  camp,  within  which  is  the  fragment  of  a 
Cistercian  abbey,  founded  by  Malcolm  IV.  in  1164, 
and  binning  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Rogers 
and  Allan  (2  vols.  1870-80).  Linen  is  manufac- 
tured. Pop.  (18-41)  1808;  ( 1881 )  2154 ;  { 1891 )  2106. 
iwe  also  C'l'PAK. 

Coiiped«  or  Corrfc,  in  Heraldry.  is  used  to 
descril»e  the  bead,  or  anv  limb  of  an  animal  cut 
off 

erased 
and  uneven. 

Couple  is  the  name  given  in  statics  to  a  pair  of 
equal  forces  acting  on  the  same  body  in  opposite 
and  parallel  directions.  The  effect  of  a  couple  is 
to  rotate  the  bodv  about  a  certain  definite  line  ( the 
axis)  perpendicufar  to  the  plane  in  which  the  forces 
constituting  the  couple  lie. 

Couplet*  Any  two  lines  which  rhyme  together 
may  l>e  called  a  couplet ;  but  the  term  Is  more  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  two  lines  which  contain  the 
complete  expression  of  an  idea,  and  are  therefore 
to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  what  goes  before 
or  what  follows.  The  poetic  wits  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anno  excelled  in  this  kind  of  aphoristic 
versification.  Pope,  as  has  l>een  said,  reasons  in 
couplet**.    For  example  : 

"Tin  with  our  jiKlttiiipiits  as  our  watclic*,  none 
Go  just  ullke,  yet  each  be  he  vat  liln  own. 

However  effectively  epigrammatic  short  aphorisms 
may  be  expressed  in  rhymed  couplets,  a  long  poem 
in  this  rhythm  liecome*  wearisome  to  the  ear. 
Not  all  the  alert  genius  of  Pope,  nor  the  sonorous 
strength  of  Dryden  could  avert  from  their  favourite 
rhythm  the  damning  sin  of  monotony. 

Coupon  ( Fr.,  and  from  eoupcr, '  to  cut '),  a  term 
signifying  any  billet,  cheque,  or  other  slip  of  paper 
cut  off  from  its  counterpart.  It  is,  however,  applied 
chiefly  to  a  dividend  or  interest  warrant,  which  is 
presented  for  payment  by  holders  of  del>entures. 
Coupons  in  Oreiit  Britain  require  to  be  stamped. 
The  term  is  also  applied  t«  one  of  a  series  of  tickets 
which  are  vouchers  that  certain  payments  will  lie 
made  or  services  lie  (terformed,  at  various  times  or 
places,  in  consideration  of  money  paid. 

Courant  (  Fr.),  the  heraldic  term  for  'running.' 

Courbet,  Gu.ktavk,  painter,  was  ls>rn  at 
Ornaus.  FrancheComte,  on  the  10th  of  June  1819. 
In  1H39  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  to  study  law  in  Paris,  but  all  the  lient  of 
his  singularly  strong  and  self-assertive  nature  was 
turned  towards  art.  He  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Flemish,  Florentine,  and  Venetian 
school*  ;  but  amid  all  he  wits  careful  to  preserve  - 
as  he  phrases  it  -his  'own  intelligent  and  inde- 
pendent individuality.'  In  1841  he  took  to  land- 
scape work,  painting  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau. 
In  IH44  he  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Salon  :  and  his 
works  created  a  great  sensation  when  shown  in  the 
Salon  of  1850.  Marred  by  frequent  coarseness,  and 
by  defects  of  drawing,  Courliets  works  possess  tine 
and  powerful  colour,  and  are  valuable  for  their 
firm  oasis  in  actual  fact,  for  their  truth  to  an 
individual  and  jiereomil  impression  of  nature.  His 
hunting  scenes  and  animal  subjects  are  especi- 
ally vigorous  and  spirited.    In  1869  he  accepted  the 


Cross  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  from  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  ami  after  the  revolution  of  1870  he  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Fine  Art*.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  joined  the  Commune,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Vendome  Column  ( 16th 
May),  for  which,  in  the  following  Scptemlier,  he 
was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and 
to  be  lined  for  its  restoration,  his  pictures  being 
sold  in  1877  towards  that  purjiose.  On  his  release 
he  retired  to  Vevey  in  Switzerland,  where  he  died, 
31st  December  1877.  An  exhibition  of  nearly  two 
hundred  of  his  works  was  brought  together  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Paris,  iu  1882.  See  the 
Century  for  February  1884. 

Courbevoi<%  a  town  of  France,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  north-western 
suburbs  of  Paris.  It  has  many  handsome  villas, 
a  large  Itarrack,  bleaching -fields,  and  a  carriage 
factory.    Pop.  ( 1886)  15,937  ;  ( 1891 )  16,150. 

Courier.  Paul  Lons,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  brilliant  of  French  writers,  was  Ijorn  in 
Paris  on  January  4,  1772.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
in  Tonraine,  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  the 
College  de  France  and  the  School  of  Artillery  at 
Chalons.  He  then  served  for  some  eighteen  years 
in  the  army,  but  his  interest  lay  wholly  in  study, 
and  especially  in  the  study  of  the  Creek  language. 
His  military  experiences  ended  in  1809  on  the  field 
of  Wagram,  from  which  he  was  carried  insensible 
to  Vienna.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to 
letters.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  Florence,  where 
he  became  embroiled  with  the  librarian  of  the 
Law  rent  ian  Library,  in  regard  to  a  manuscript  of 
Longus.  The  quarrel  led  to  the  publication  of 
the  Lettre  d  M.  Penouard,  in  which  Courier's 
incomparable  ironic  faculty  was  for  the  fust  time 
revealed.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  1812,  and  in 
1814  settled  on  his  estate  in  Touraine.  In  1816 
he  issued  the  first  of  his  famous  pamphlets,  the 
Petition  aux  Ueiix  Chamhres,  a  scathing  exposure 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  peasantry  by  tho 
government  of  the  Restoration.  The  Petition  was 
read  by  high  and  low,  and  its  author  was  thence- 
forth recognised  as  a  political  power  in  France. 
Courier  continued  the  attack  in  a  scries  of  admir- 
ably witty  letters  in  the  Censeur,  and  in  1821  there 
appeared  the  inimitable  Simple  Discours  de  Paul 
Louis,  Vigneron  de  la  C/iavonniire.  In  this  pam- 
phlet the  scheme  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Cliam- 
iMird  for  the  Due  do  Bordeaux  by  a  '  national 
offering,'  wrung  from  the  peasantry,  was  merci- 
lessly derided  and  laid  bare.  The  Simple  Discours 
is  Courier's  masterpiece.  It  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  government  prosecution,  and  its  author  under- 
went two  mouths'  imprisonment  in  Sainte  Pelagie, 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Beranver. 
On  his  release  he  was  again  tried,  but  escaped  with 
a  reprimand,  for  bis  Petition  pour  Its  Yiliagrois 
qu'on  empeche  de  danger.  His  subsequent  writings 
were  published  anonymously  at  Brussels.  They 
comprised  Ilcponsts  aux  Lett  res  Anontpncx,  the 
Gazette  dn  Village,  the  I.irret  de  Paul  Louis,  the 
Piece.  Diplomat igiic—nn  imaginary  letter  from 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  king  of  Spain— and  the  Pam- 
pldet  des  Pamphlets,  a  vindication  of  pamphleteer- 
ing, which  nopeared  in  1824,  and  which  Armand 
Carrel  called  '  the  swan-song  of  Courier.'  On 
Sunday,  May  10,  1825,  Courier  was  found  shot 
dead  a  little  liefore  sunset  in  the  grounds  of  his 
house  at  Varetz. 

With  the  exception  of  Pascal,  Courier  is  the 
greatest  master  of  irony  in  the  ranks  of  French 
authors.  A  deadly  controversialist,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  an  exquisite  artist,  whose  style  is  char- 
acterised by  austere  simplicity  of  diction.  See  the 
notice  of  Courier  in  the  edition  of  his  works  edited 
by  Armand  Carrel  (4  vols,  Paris,  1834),  and  an 
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starting  Boon  after  the  opening  of  the  19th  een 
tnry. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Game  Laws  in  1831 
counting  liecamc  much  more  general,  and  the  sport 
was  taken  up  by  the  public,  meeting)*  prior  to  that 
time  being  principally  supported  by  members  of 
clubs,  of  which  there  "were  a  large  number  spread 
over  the  kingdom.  From  that  date  up  to  187o  the 
growth  of  coursing  was  very  great,  and  all  the 
chief  meetings  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  were  attended  not  only  by  those  who 
owned  dogs,  but  also  by  many  who  simply  went 
for  the  love  of  the  sisirt.  It  was  feared  uy  many 
that  the  Ground  Game  Act  of  1880  would  greatly 
interfere  with   public   coursing,  and    this  fear 

nutnrnllv  f>Aiixt>il  rntirwi-M  to  follow  the  pviininle  nf 


admirable  essay  by  Mr  II.  Traill  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  of  February  IS77. 

Couriers  are  jiereoiis  hired  to  accompany 
travellers  abroad,  whose  special  duty  is  to  make 
all  arrangements  for  the  Journey,  and  relievo  their 
employers  as  far  as  iKwwible  of*  all  anxiety  about 
pass|M>rts,  exchange  of  money,  hotel  negotiations, 
and  the  like.  The  speaking  of  several  languages  is 
one  of  many  important  qualifications  in  a  good 
courier. — King's  or  Ojieen  s  Messengers  are  some- 
times called  Foreign  Office  couriers. 

Courlan.  an  American  wading-bird  of  the 
genus  Animus,  usually  placed  among  the  Rails 
(n.v.).  The  North  American  courlan  or  crying- 
bird  (A.  qignnteus)  is  274  inches  long,  with  long 
bill  and  short  wings,  is  a  rapid  runner,  and  has  a 
cackling  note.  It  inhabits  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  nest  is  usually  attached  to  reeds.  I 
The  llcsh  of  the  young  is  good  eating.  The  South 
American  courlan  {A.  scolujxtrtus)  is  larger. 

Courland,  or  Kurlanp,  a  Kussinn  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  what  are  called  the  Baltic 
pmvinces.  It  was  formerly  an  independent  duchy 
—properly,  indeed,  consisting  of  two  duchies,  Cour- 
land and  Semgnllen  — and  belonged,  along  with 
Livonia,  to  the  Teutonic  Knights.  The  difficulty 
of  resisting  the  Russians  led  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment in  1501  of  the  feudal  sovereignty  of 
Ptdand.  The  country  was  long  distracted  hv  the 
contentions  of  two  parties,  one  Russian  ana  the 
other  Polish ;  and  alter  being  for  some  time  very 
completely  under  Russian  influence,  it  was  finally 
united  to  Russia  in  1795.  Biron  (q.v.)  was  made 
Duke  of  Courland  in  1737.  It  contains  aUnit 
10,540  so.  m.,  with  a  population  in  1895  of  7)3,800, 
mostly  Protestant*.  It  is  generally  a  level  country, 
with  ranges  of  low  hills,  and  contains  many  lakes, 
bogs,  forests,  and  sand-dunes,  but  some  part**  have 
a  very  fertile  soil.  Cattle-breeding  is  on  the 
increase ;  game  abounds;  and  liears,  boars,  elks, 
and  wolves  are  met  with  occasionally.  The  pn>- 
prietors  of  land  are  mostly  German  ;  the  peasantry, 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  of  Let- 
tish extraction,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  husbandry. 
The  Russians  do  not  amount  to  2  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  There  is  little  manufacturing 
industry,  but  trade  is  rather  increasing.  The 
capital  is  Mitau,  but  the  most  flourishing  town  is 
Libau. 

Courses.  See  Sail. 

Coursing  is  defined  by  Dr  Johnson  as  *  the 
sport  of  hunting  hares,  foxes,  and  sometimes  deer 
with  greyhounds.'  From  the  sportsman's  point  of 
view  foxes  and  deer  must  lie  eliminated  from  the 
definition,  for  coursing  is  now  understood  to  be  the 
pursuit  of  hares  by  a  brace  of  greyhounds.  The 
saying  that '  a  gentleman  was  known  by  his  hawk, 
his  horse,  and  his  greyhound,'  iB  a  very  ancient 
one ;  and  King  John  is  recorded  to  have  accepted 
greyhounds  in  lieu  of  a  money  fine ;  but  in  those 
times  it  was  generally  deer  that  Mere  coursed.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  sport  attained  a  fashion  and 
celebrity  previously  unknown,  and  has  since  that 
time  lieen  followed  up  with  undiminished  zeal. 

Late  in  the  loth  century  we  have  a  record  of 
some  laws  of  the  leash  framed  by  the  then  Duke  of 
Norfolk  on  principles  which  have  l»een  largely 
adhered  to  since.  To  Lord  Oxford,  the  lonf- 
lieutenant  of  Norfolk,  the  sport  of  coursing  is 
much  indebted.  Indeed,  by  some  he  is  called  '  the 
father  of  modern  coursing;'  and  he  it  was  who 
founded  the  first  society,  as  it  was  then  called,  in 
1770  at  Swafl'ham  in  Norfolk.  Other  chilis  were 
irfwn  organised,  Lord  Craven  founding  one  at 
Ashdown  Park  in  1780,  and  this  was  followed  bv 
the  Malton  Club  in  Yorkshire  an  d  the  Kradwell 
and  Tillingham  Club  in  Essex,  besides  many  others  I 


Mr  Case,  of  Plumpton,  who  originated  the  inclosed 
j  system,  the  (irst  ground  licing  made  over  his  farm 
in  Sussex.  Up  to  this  time  coursers  as  a  l»ody  had 
looked  rather  askance  at  the  new  method  of  carry- 
ing on  the  sport ;  but  the  Ground  Game  Act  caused 
more  inclosures  to  be  formed,  and  then  the  fact  of 
their  being  so  easy  of  access  added  greatly  to  their 
iKipularity. 

The  real  sport  of  coursing  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  open  meetings,  so  called  in  distinction  to  the 
inclosed,  notwithstanding  that  these  latter  fixtures 
have  been  for  a  time  in  favour  with  those  who 
prefer  the  'ease  and  comfort'  obtained  from 
commencing  the  day  some  time  between  eleven 
and  twelve  and  finishing  at  four,  whilst  all  the 
courses  run  can  be  witnessed  fn>m  a  grand-stand 
At  the  inclosed  fixtures  the  betting  as  a  rule  is  far 
higher  than  when  the  coursing  takes  place  in  some 
open  country  where  the  slipper  and  dogs  have  to  be 
followed  from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other,  for 
this  would  be  far  too  much  work  for  the  ordinary 
betting- man. 

At  a  coursing-meeting  two  Greyhounds  Iq.v.) 
are  slipped  together,  and  the  judge  who  has  been 
appointed  by  the  committee  or  by  the  vote*  of  the 
nominators  decides  which  is  the  winner  of  the  trial 
upon  the  one  uniform  principle  that  the  greyhound 
wliich  does  most  towards  the  killing — though  he 
may  not  actually  kill — is  to  lie  declared  the  winner. 
The  judge  has  a  recognised  code  of  point*  to  go  by, 
these  points  being  *jiettl,  for  whicn  one,  two,  or 
three  points  may  be  allowed  ;  the  go-bye,  two  or 
three  ]s>ints ;  the  turn — that  is,  bringing  the  hare 
round  at  not  less  than  a  right  angle — one  point; 
the  ureurh— bringing  the  hare  round  at  less  than 
a  right  angle— half  a  point ;  the  kill,  one  or  two 
(mints  or  even  less ;  and  the  fn/>— where  the  hare  w 
thrown  oft*  his  legs— one  (mint. 

Those  fixtures  held  over  the  downs  have  always 
been  looked  upon  as  amongst  the  very  ln-st  of  the 
ojien  meetings.  The  Amesbury  meeting  has  always 
l»een  held  over  the  splendid  range  of  Wiltshire 
downs  belonging  to  the  Antmbue  family.  The 
village  of  Amesbury,  wliich  is  the  headquarter* 
for  this  fixture,  is  7J  miles  north  of  Salisbury. 
The  Ashdown  Park  Club  was  established  by  the 
then  Eari  of  Craven  in  1780,  ami  the  stakes  tip  to 
1850  were  confined  to  it«  members;  but  since  that 
date  open  meetings  have  taken  place  in  addition  to 
others  held  by  the  South  of  England  Club.  The 
Berkshire  village  of  Lamtmurn  is  the  headquarters 
for  the  Ashdown  meetings.  Another  favourite 
meeting  is  held  over  the  Stockbridge  Downs,  a 
short  distance  from  the  well-known  racecoun*. 
The  Waterloo  Cup  meeting  takes  place  over  the 
so-called  Plains  of  A 1  tear  (belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Sefton)  in  Lancashire,  and  here,  Urn,  the  Altcar 
Club  holds  its  fixtures.  The  Ridgwav  Club  meet- 
ing is  another  of  the  large  and  ofd -established 
Lancashire  fixtures,  but  the  running  there  i* 
confined  to  mem  lie rs.  The  Clifton  Anns  Hotel 
I  at  Lytham  is  the  headquarters.     Two  meeting 
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axe  annually  held  at  Southport.  Id  Yorkshire 
the  heat  meetings  take  place  under  the  North  of 
England  Club,  several  estates  being  lent  by  the 
owners  for  their  fixtures:  and  in  addition  Sear- 
borough  and  other  places  annually  hold  open  meet-  I 
ings.  Lincolnshire  has  a  well-managed  fixture  at 
Sleaford.  In  the  Midlands  Lichfield  is  the  best  ; 
supported  meeting,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  allow- 
ing the  coursing  to  take  place  over  his  estate  at 
Beaudesert.  Newmarket -the  tnrf  metropolis— 
annually  boasts  of  a  large  and  well -attended  meet- 
ing. Farther  south  the  (  Hire  and  Hundred  of  Hoo 
Club  and  the  Essex  Club  lsith  hold  open  fixtures— 
the  former  over  the  Cliffe  marshes  lwyond  Graves- 
end,  the  Essex  Club  at  Southminster. 

The  Border  Union  ranks  as  the  best  meeting 
hehl  in  the  north,  and  this  fixture,  which  now 
takes  place  in  November,  is  much  looked  forward 
to  by  both  northern  and  southern  coursers.  Long- 
town,  9J  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  is  the  headquarters. 
The  principal  meetings  in  Scotland  are  Carmichael 
and  Corrie.  In  Ireland,  Moiirne  Park  may  be  said 
to  be  the  chief  meeting  (though  really  coming 
under  the  head  of  'inclosed'),  many  English  dogs 
being  sent  across  the  Channel  to  compete,  and  the 
coursing  season  is  always  opened  tiicrc.  Other 
fixtures  are  held  by  the  Northern  Club  and  the 
Leinstcr  and  Limerick  chilis. 

The  first  ground  over  which  '  inclosed '  coursing 
took  place  in  1876  was  at  Plumpton  in  Sussex. 
Here  originally  there  were  three  fields,  with  planta- 
tions for  letting  the  hares  out  from  and  escape 
coverts  made  at  the  farther  end  ;  but  the  smallest 
of  these  inclosures  was  soon  done  awav  with,  and 
the  sport  took  place  over  the  Station  Field,  which 
was  800  yards  long  by  300  yards  wide,  and  the  Hill 
Field,  700  yards  bv  *300  yards.  Since  1886,  how- 
ever, the  Station  Field  only  has  been  used ;  and 
this  is  on  an  incline  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
affording  gissl  trials,  and  fairly  well  testing  both 
the  speed  and  stamina  of  the  greyhounds.  In 
connection  with  High  Gosforth  Park  an  inclosure 
was  made  5  miles  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The 
coursing-ground  is  slightly  down  hill  from  the 
clipping  station  for  altout  150  yards,  and  from  that 
point  a  very  easy  rise  to  the  escape  covert.  At 
Haydock  Park,  near  Newton  Bridge  station,  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  are  two 
fields  quite  distinct,  which  are  used  on  alternate 
days,  so  that  the  same  hares  are  not  coursed  two 
«lavs  in  succession. 

kempton  Park,  the  nearest  inclosed  ground  to 
London,  is  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Sunbury, 
I6J  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Two  meetings  a 
season  are  held  here,  and  the  champion  meeting 
which  annually  takes  place  in  January  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  this  style  of  coursing.  All  the 
fastest  dogs  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  brought 
together,  for,  as  a  rule,  it  is  to  the  dog  with  the 
most  speed  that  the  chief  prizes  in  the  inclosures 
fall,  the  working  qualities  of  the  greyhound  not 
being  sufficiently  brought  into  piny. 

At  Wye,  near  Ashford  in  Kent,  an  inclosure  has 
l>een  established,  and  meeting  after  meeting  takes 
place  here  throughout  the  season,  with  at  times 
a  very  small  interval  twtween  them.  Here  the 
ground  is  ou  the  incline  nearly  all  the  way,  ami 
this,  as  a  rule,  gives  the  slower  greyhounds  a 
l**ttcr  chance  of  gaining  the  judge's  verdict,  as, 
though  generally  Ted,  they  when  once  in  |>ossession 

E>  the  better  with  their  game.  The  average  num- 
>r  of  points  made  in  a  course  here  are  certainly 
greater  than  at  the  other  inclosures.  The  inclosure 
at  Four  Oaks  Park,  about  a  mile  from  Sutton 
Cold  field,  is  another  that  is  almost  all  on  the 
incline,  but  the  meetings  hero  are  now  few  and 
far  between.  The  coursing  arena  is  700  yards  in 
length,  and  400  yards  in  width. 


Conrt,  Presentation  at.  Formal  presenta- 
tion to  the  sovereign  of  persons  whose  status 
entitles  them  to  that  honour,  takes  place  either 
at  St  James's  Palace,  at  a  levee,  intended  for 
gentlemen  only,  or  at  Buckingham  Palace,  a  draw- 
ing-room, where  twth  ladies  and  gentlemen  appear. 
The  days  when  levees  and  drawing-rooms  are  to  tie 
held  are  always  announced  some  time  l»eforehand. 
It  is  difficult* in  the  present  day  to  define  exactly 
who  may  ami  who  may  not  be  entitled  to  be  pre- 
sented. Members  of  'families  of  the  nobilitv  and 
landed  gentry,  diplomats,  mcmlters  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  persons  holding  high  offices  under 
the  crown,  judges,  magistrates,  church  dignitaries, 
officers  in  tne  army  and  navy,  persons  who  have 
attained  distinction  by  eminence  of  anv  kind,  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  same  classes,  form 
the  larger  number  of  those  presented  at  levees  and 
drawing-rooms.  Persons  are  often  presented  on 
entering  on  some  office,  or  attaining  some  dignity. 
Any  one  who  has  been  once  presented  is  entitled  to 
appear  at  any  future  levee  or  drawing-mom  without 
a  new  presentation.  The  whole  arrangement*  con- 
nected with  presentations  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  lord  chamlierlain,  in  whose  office  in 
St  James's  Palace  information  is  given  to  all 
persons  wishing  to  l>e  presented.  Tne  names  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  desiring  presentation,  and 
of  the  ladies,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  who  are 
to  present  them,  have  to  l>e  submitted  to  the 
sovereign  for  approval,  and  there  is  a  strict  exclu- 
sion of  persons  of  damaged  reputation,  whatever 
their  rank.  Court  dress  or  official  uniform  must 
l»e  worn.  A  British  subject  who  has  been  presented 
nt  St  James's  may  on  any  after  occasion  claim  to 
be  presented  by  the  British  minister  at  any  foreign 
court.  As  to  court  dress  both  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, court  etiquette,  court  mourning,  &c,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Old  Court  Custom*  atui  Modern 
Court  Rule,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Armytage  ( 1883). 

Courtnllum  (Kutttdam),  a  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tinnevelli,  Madras,  stands  ainonpt  the 
Ghats  near  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
though  only  450  feet  almve  sea-level,  serves  as  the 
sanatorium  of  the  district,  deservedly  enjoying  a 
reputation  for  salubrity  of  air,  richness  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  beauty  of  scenery.    Pop.  about  1500. 

Courtesy,  or  Cirtesy,  in  Law,  is  the  life 
interest  which  the  surviving  husband  has  in  the 
real  or  heritable  estate  of  the  wife.  Both  in 
England  and  in  Scotland  this  customary  right 
has  been  regarded  as  a  national  peculiarity. 
Littleton  speaks  of  it  as  tenure  'by  the  curtesie 
of  England,  because  this  is  used  in  no  other  realme 
but  in  England  onely.'  In  Scotland  it  is  called  the 
courtesy  or  curiality  of  Scotland.  It  was  probably 
introduced  into  1m*>Ui  countries  from  Normandy. 
The  four  circumstances  which  are  requisite  to 
make  a  tenancy  by  courtesy  in  England  are — 
marriage,  seizin  of  "the  wife,  living  issue,  and  the 
wife's  death.  The  rule  that  the  child  munt  have 
been  heard  to  cry,  which  at  one  time  was  ftdlowed 
in  England,  is  still  adhered  to  in  Scotland.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  in  either  country,  that  the 
child  survive ;  it  is  enough  that  it  was  once  in 
existence,  although  it  should  have  died  imme- 
diately after  it*  birth.  In  Itoth  countries,  the 
child  "must  be  the  mother's  heir,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently said  that  courtesy  is  due  to  the  surviving 
husband' rather  as  the  father  of  an  heir  than  as  the 
widower  of  an  heiress. 

Courtesy  Titles  are  titles  allowed  to  certain 
near  relations  of  peers  by  understood  usage  and 
the  courtesy  of  society,  but  to  which  the  users 
have  no  legal  right.  *  The  subject  of  courtesy 
titles,  though  tolerably  familiar  in  it«  general  out- 
line to  persons  resident  in  Britain,  is  complicated 
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enough  to  l>e  a  frequent  source  of  perplexity  to 
Americans  ami  foreigners,  and  may  \*t  thus  ex- 
plained :  Dukes,  marquises,  earls,  and  even  vis- 
counts are  often  in  possesion  of  a  numltcr  of  titles 
lwlonging  to  an  inferior  grade  in  the  peerage, 
which  have  in  many  ease*  liwri  gradually  accumu- 
lated by  the  ancestors  of  the  peer  in  the  course  of 
his  upward  progress  in  the  peerage.  Some  peers 
have  as  many  as  sixteen  inferior  titles  -e.g.  the 
Duke  of  A  t  hole,  who  ha*  one  marouisatc,  four 
earldoms,  three  viscounties,  anil  eignt  baronies. 
While  in  ordinary  parlance  a  j>eer  is  known  by 
his  highest  title  (or  titles,  if  he  hold*  two  of  the 
»ame  degree),  his  eldest  son  l»ears  by  courtesy  one 
of  his  inferior  titles.  Thus  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  is  Marquis  of  Hartington  ;  of  ' 
the  Duke  of  Huccletich  and  t^ueenslterrv,  Earl  of 
Dalkeith  ;  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Earl  of  Dum- 
fries. There  is  no  rule  an  to  which  inferior  title 
should  be  assumed,  a  lower  one  living  occasionally 
preferred  to  a  higher ;  and  the  courtesy  title  may 
be  different  in  one  generation  from  another.  The 
inferior  title  of  a  viscount  who  is  also  a  baron  is 
never  borne  a*  a  courtesy  title  by  his  son  ;  but  a 
usage  prevails  among  viscounty  and  barons  (more 
ji  roper  fy  'lords')  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  of  the 
eldest  son  designing  himself  '  master ;'  thus  the 
eldest  sons  of  Viscount  Arbnthnot  and  Lord  Lovat 
are  known  as  the  Master  of  Arbuthnot  and  Master 
of  Lovat.  Courtesy  titles  are  allowed  to  the  eldest 
sons  of  courtesy  marquises  anil  earls.  Thus  the 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Percy,  himself  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumlierland,  is  Ixvrd  Warkworth. 
There  are  various  instance*  of  titles  liorne  by  heirs- 
apparent  or  grandsons  of  peers  which  have  no 
existence  among  the  family  honours,  or  are  derived 
from  them  by  some  modineatiorw.  While  Earl 
Nelson's  inferior  titles  are  Viscount  Merton  and 
Baron  Nelson,  his  eldest  son  is  known  as  Viscount 
Trafalgar.  There  are  a  few  cast's  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inferior  title  being  identical  with 
the  higher  one,  the  eldest  sou  sut*>titutcs  the 
family  surname  for  the  title.  The  Earl  of  (iosford, 
whose  familv  surname  is  Acheron,  is  also  Viscount 
(aosford  ami  Bnmn  (Josford;  and  his  son  adopts 
the  courtesy  style  of  Viscount  Acheron.  Hie 
holders  of  courtesy  titles,  not  being  legally  peers, 
can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises  have 
the  courtesy  title  of  '  Lord'  prefixed  to  their  Chris- 
tian name  and  surname  e.g.  Lord  Charles  William 
de  la  I'oer  Beresford.  second  son  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford  ;  and  the  daughter  of  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls,  have  '  Lady  '  followed  by  their 
Christian  name  ami  surname,  the  surname  l»cing 
that  of  their  husband  if  married,  or  his  courtesy 
title  if  he  he  a  courtesy  i>eer.  But  if  a  lady  enjoy- 
ing such  courtesy  title  marry  a  peer  (not  by  cour- 
tesy ),  she  only  takes  her  husband's  peerage  title. 
Thus  the  fifth  Duke  of  Bnccleuch's  second  daughter, 
by  her  marriage  with  Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
lieeame  Lady  Margaret  Elizalieth  Cameron,  while 
the  same  duke's  eldest  daughter  is  Marchioness 
of  Lothian,  tardy  Emily  Somerset,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  on  marrying  Viscount 
Dupplin,  eldest  sou  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  was 
known  as  I*ady  Emily  Dupplin;  hut  on  her  hus- 
iNind  succeeding  his  father  as  Earl  of  Kinnoull, 
sue  became  simply  Countess  of  Kinnoull,  this 
change  of  designation  involving,  curiously  enough, 
a  loss  of  precedency,  inasmuch  as  the  rank  of  a 
duke's  daughter  is  higher  than  that  of  a  countess. 
When,  as  often  happens,  a  roval  warrant  is  granted 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  peer  whose  father 
has  never  l>een  in  {MiKscssion,  giving  them  the 
precedence  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  peer, 
they  enjoy  the  corresponding  courtesy  titles.  The 
title  '  Honourable,'  used  by  sons  of  earls,  viscounts, 


and  barons,  and  daughters  of  Ixarons,  l>elongs,  not 
of  courtesy,  but  of  right,  to  them  in  common  with 
all  sons  and  daughters  of  peers. 

The  widow  of  a  peer  or  a  knight  is  allowed  by 
courtesy  to  retain  the  title  she  acquired  from  her 
husband,  notwithstanding  a  second  marriage;  the 
widow  of  a  ltaronet  Ls  legally  entitled  to  do  so. 

Along  with  courtesy  titles  may  lie  ranked  the 
appellations  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  who  prefix  'Lord 'either  to  their  sur- 
name or  to  a  territorial  designation.  These  titles, 
though  given  in  general  society  as  well  as  on  the 
lieneh,  are  not  used  in  subscribing  the  judge'* 
name,  even  to  official  papers.  Hence  Lord  Med 
wyn's  signature,  'J.  H.  Forties,' and  Lord  Mures, 
'David  Mure'  The  wives  of  judges  do  not  par 
ticijiate  in  their  husband's  titles.  See  Address. 
Fokms  OK. 

Court-fool.   See  Jesters. 

Court*hand,  a  name  given  in  England  to  a 
modification  of  the  Norman  handwriting,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  modern  or  Italian  handwriting 
which  was  in  use  in  the  English  law-courts  from 
the  16th  century  till  abolished  by  law  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.    See  Writi.no. 

Court*martlaL  a  court  for  the  trial  of  all 
neisons  subject  to  military  law  or  to  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act.  In  the  army,  licfore  the  institu- 
tion of  a  standing  army  in  I  titiO,  military  discipline 
was  maintained  by  articles  of  war  issued  by  the 
crown,  to  remain  in  force  only  so  long  as  the  cam- 
paign continued.  These  ordinances  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  Court  of  Chivalry  (q.v.),  of  which 
the  imfges  were  the  Lord  High  Constable  and 
the  Earl  Marshal.  In  ltW!)  the  first  Mutiny  Act 
(q.v.)  was  passed  by  parliament,  and,  with  the 
articles  of  war,  made  by  royal  prerogative,  con- 
stituted the  law  under 'which  uiscipiine  in  the 
army  was  maintained.  This  law,  which  is  now 
embodied  in  the  Army  Act  of  1881,  provides  for 
the  assembly  of  courts -martial  for  the  trial  of 
offence**  which  are  of  too  grave  a  character  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily  by  the  regimental  com- 
manders. They  are  of  five  kinds  —  general, 
district,  regimental,  field-general,  and  summary. 
The  sovereign  issues  a  warrant  authorising  each 
general  officer  to  convene  the  two  first  named,  and 
every  regimental  commander  has  power,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  to  convene  the  third.  The  fourth  can 
onlv  lie  convened  in  countries  beyond  the  sea*, 
ami  to  try  offence*  against  the  perron  or  property 
of  an  inhabitant  when  an  ordinary  genera)  court- 
martial  cannot  conveniently  be  assembled.  The 
last  can  only  l»e  convened  on  active  service  under 
similar  conditions,  and,  with  the  fourth,  has  the 
same  powers  as  a  general  court-martial. 

A  general  court  must  consist  of  five  officers 
(nine  in  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Malta,  and 
Gibraltar),  including  the  president,  who  must  lie 
the  senior  and  a  field-officer,  except  in  special 
circumstances,  when  a  captain  may  preside,  and 
each  memlH-r  must  have  held  a  commission  for 
three  years.  Similarly,  a  district  court  must  con- 
sist of  three  or  five  officers  of  two  years'  service, 
and  a  regimental  court  of  three  officers  of  one 
year's  service  ;  if  no  captain  is  mailable,  a  lieu- 
tenant may  preside  over  either  of  them.  All  mem- 
l»crs  must  l»e  strictly  impartial,  and  may  he  chal- 
lenged by  the  prisoner  on  that  jioint.  "  A  field- 
general  court  must  consist  of  three  officers,  of  any 
rank,  and  a  summary  court  of  the  same  numler, 
if  available,  otherwise  two  are  sufficient ;  but  in 
that  case  it  cannot  pass  sentence  of  death,  and, 
with  three  memlwns,  all  must  concur  in  such  a 
sentence. 

Any  of  these  courts  is  competent  to  try  any 
offence,  but  not  any  offender ;  thus  an  officer  oi 
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a  civilian  subject  to  military  law,  ami  on  the  same 
footing  as  an  nfar  (e.g.  a  newsjwipcr  correspond- 
ent) can  only  be  tried  by  a  general,  field-general, 
or  summary  court-martial,  and  a  warrant-officer 
cannot  be  tried  by  a  regimental  court.  Their 
powers  of  punishment  vary  also,  from  forty- 
two  days'  imprisonment  to  death.  An  officer 
may  be  sentenced  to  cashiering,  dismissal,  for- 
feiture of  rank,  or  reprimand  ;  a  non-commissioned 
otlicer  to  reduction  to  the  ranks,  and  like  a  private 
soldier,  to  discharge  with  ignominy,  forfeiture  of 
service,  medal*,  &«\,  tines  and  stopjNiges  of  pay; 
all  ranks  and  civilians,  if  subject  to  military  law 
because  acconi]>anying  a  force  on  active  service, 
may  bo  sentenced*  to  imprisonment,  penal  servi- 
tude, or  death. 

All  sentences  must  be  confirmed  before  they 
are  carried  out  -those  of  general,  field-general,  anil 
district  courts  by  the  sovereign,  or  officer  author- 
ised to  confirm  by  warrant  from  Her  Majestv  ; 
those  of  regimental  and  summary  courts  by  the 
convening  officer.  The  confirming  authority  may 
commute,  mitigate,  or  remit  the  whole  or  part  of 
a  sentence,  and  may  order  both  finding  and  sen- 
tence to  b8  revised*  (unless  the  prisoner  is  ac- 
quitted ),  but  cannot,  nor  can  the  court  on  revision, 
increase  the  sentence. 

The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of  civil  courts— 
the  court  is  public,  and  the  same  rules  of  evidence 
arc  in  force ;  but  the  memljcrs  of  a  court-martial 
act  as  both  jury  and  judge — i.e.  they  find  the  facts 
and  allot  the  sentence.  All  are  sworn,  and  each 
votes,  commencing  with  the  junior,  both  on  the  find- 
ing and  sentence,  an  well  as  on  any  question  that 
may  arise,  the  majority  deciding.  The  witnesses 
are*  also  sworn.  An  officer  is  appointed  as  judge- 
advocate  in  important  trials,  to  assist  the  court  on 
points  of  law,  see  that  the  proceedings  are  regular, 
and,  with  the  president,  take  care  that  the  prisoner 
is  treated  with  strict  fairness.  Counsel  may  appear 
on  both  sides  at  general  courts,  and,  if  barristers 
or  officers  subject  to  military  law,  may  address 
the  court,  and  examine  and  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses ;  or  before  any  court  the  primmer  may  be  | 
assisted  in  his  defence  by  a  '  friend,'  who  may 
make  suggestions  to  him,  but  is  not  allowed  to 
address  the  court  or  the  witnesses.  The  prosecutor 
must  lie  an  officer  and  not  a  member  of  the  court ; 
he  is  sworn,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  eliciting 
the  truth,  but  not  necessarily  of  obtaining  a  con- 
viction. The  proceedings  are  all  written,  except 
those  of  summary  courts,  which  have  a  necessarily 
abbreviated  form  of  procedure,  like  the  drum  head 
court-martial  for  which  thev  have  lteen  substituted. 

Contempt  of  a  court-martial  bv  persons  subject  to 
military  law  is  punishable  by  the  same  or  another 
court  martial,  and,  in  the  case  of  civilians,  by 
a  civil  court,  to  which  the  offence  is  certified  by 
the  president.  Witnesses  are  summoned  by  the 
convening  officer  or  the  president,  and,  if  civilians, 
their  travelling  expenses  must  be  tendered.  Some- 
times courts  of  inquiry  are  held  instead  of  a  court- 
martial,  not  to  try  or  to  punish,  but  to  make  an 
investigation  ;  the  members  not  being  on  oath. 
Such  a  court  occasionally  precedes  a  court- martial. 

On  lioard  a  man-of-war  no  military  court-martial 
may  sit  except  a  regimental  court,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  for  the  trial  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  ami  it  may  only  sentence 
him  to  reduction  to  the  ranks.  Marines  are  liable 
to  trial  by  military  court-martial  when  not  borne 
on  the  books  of  a"man-of-war.  in  which  case  they 
come  under  the  Naval  Discipline  Act.  Naval 
courts-martial  consist  of  admirals,  captains,  and 
commanders,  who  try  offences  against  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act.  The  chief  admiral  of  the  fleet  or 
squadron  appoints  the  members ;  but  all  captains 
on  the  station  have  a  right  to  sit,  if  not  implicated. 


The  court-martial  is  open  to  all  the  crew  and 
others  as  spectators.  The  sentence  is  final,  and 
needs  no  confirmation. 

Courtney,  Leonard  Hknrv.  was  born  at 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  the  son  of  a  banker  there, 
July  6,  1832.  Educated  at  Penzance  and  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  ho  graduated  second 
wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prizeman  in  1855,  and 
became  fellow  of  his  college  the  year  after.  In 
1X58  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  from  1X72  to 
1870  he  filled  the  chair  of  political  economy  at 
University  College,  London.  He  early  Iwgan  to 
write  for  the  Tunes,  and  his  pamphlets  and 
articles  to  monthly  magazine*  placed  him  among 
the  ablest  and  most  advanced  t/ortnitnire  I.ilierals 
in  England.  He  early  became  an  eager  advocate 
for  proportional  representation  and  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  local  government.  He  was  returned  for 
Liskeard  in  187(3  and  1885 ;  in  1880,  18U2,  and  1893 
for  South-east  Cornwall.  He  was  Undersecretary 
of  Stale  first  in  the  Home  and  next  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  in  May  1S82  succeeded  the  ill  fated 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  as  Financial  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of 
committees  in  both  the  parliaments  of  1883  and 
]880-l>2. 

Coprt  Of  Session,  the  supreme  court  of 
civil  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  was  constituted  in 
1532.  The  credit  of  its  origin  is  generally  ascrilied 
to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  when  regent  had 
submitted  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  court  to  Poj>e  Clement  VII.  ;  and  the  details  of 
the  scheme  were  carried  out  by  Archbishop  Dun- 
Wr  of  Glasgow,  who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor. 
Its  constitution  was  principally  modelled  on  that 
of  the  )iarliament  of  Paris,  of  which  body  the  Duke 
of  Albany  was  at  that  time  a  member.  French 
influence  was  clearly  seen  in  many  features  of  tho 
Court  of  Session,  and  to  this  day  may  be  recognised 
in  the  names  of  its  officers— president,  king's  advo- 
cate, advocates,  dean  of  faculty,  procurators,  &c. 
The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  originally  con- 
sisted ot  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President,  and 
fourteen  ordinary  judges  or  '  senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice,' together  with  an  indefinite  number  of 
extraordinary  lords,  who  represented  the  peerage. 
At  first,  half  the  number  of  the  judges  were  laymen 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  half  ecclesiastics  ap- 
pointed by  the  church.  In  1584  all  cjergymen  were 
declared  disqualified  from  holding  judicial  office, 
but  so  late  as  1604  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  was 
made  an  extraordinary  lord.  The  extraordinary 
lords  themselves  were  abolished  in  1723,  and  the 
Court  of  Session  then  consisted  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  fourteen  ordinary  judges,  the  office  of 
Ix>rd  Chancellor  having  lieen  alsjlished  at  the 
I'nion.  The  Court  of  Session  tirtt  sat  in  the 
Tolbooth  or  prison  of  Edinburgh,  but  in  1639 
was  accommodated  in  the  buildings  of  tho  Parlia- 
ment House,  which  was  then  erected.  It  sat  as 
one  chandicr,  one  of  the  ordinary  lords  going  by 
rotation  weekly  to  sit  in  what  was  called  the  Outer 
House.  Here  all  cases,  with  certain  exceptions, 
were  in  the  first  place  heard  and  decided  l>y  the 
Lord  Ordinary,  but  an  appeal  lay  from  his  judgment 
to  the  whole  court.  Fresh  changes  were  made  in 
18(18  and  1810;  and  in  1830  the  total  numl»er  of 
judges  was  reductsl  to  thirteen,  the  two  divisions 
each  consisting  of  four,  including  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent and  Lord  Justice-clerk,  whilst  the  number 
of  the  Outer  House  judges  remained  as  before  : 
this  is  the  pretient  constitution  of  the  court.  In 
1830,  moreover,  the  office  of  president  was  united 
with  that  of  Lord  Justice-general  or  president 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  (q.v.),  the 
supreme  criminal  court  in  Scotland.  Prior  to 
1887  five  of  the  judges  were  appointed  Lords  Corn- 
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misaioners  of  Justiciary,  but  by  the  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure ( Scotland )  Act  of  that  year  all  the  judges 
are  now  member*  of  that  court.  Since  the  Union 
in  1707,  several  court*  which  had  a  separate  exist- 
ence, and  in  some  cases  an  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
have  been  merged  in  the  Court  of  Session.  These 
are  the  Court  or  Commission  of  Teind*  (though  this 
still  sit*  nominally  as  a  separate  court  ),  in  which 
questions  relating  to  the  law  of  teinds  or  church 
tithes  were  decided ;  the  High  (.'ourt  of  Admi- 
ralty, dealing  with  maritime  cases;  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  having  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  crown  rents,  customs,  &c. ;  and  the  Com- 
missary Court  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  to  do  with 
wills.  *  The  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  are 
Appointed  by  the  crown  from  the  bar,  and  hold 
their  olliees  ml  vitam  aid  culpam.  See  APPEAL, 
Jl'STICIAUY  COURT. 

Court-planter.  Sec  Plasters. 

Court  rat  ( Flem.  Kortrijk ),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
i  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  54  miles 
SW.  of  Brussels  by  rail,  and  6  miles  from  the 
French  frontier.  Courtrai,  which  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Lys,  is  surrounded  with  ancient 
walls,  and  has  a  Tine  old  bridge  Hanked  with 
Flemish  towers,  a  noble  town-hall  (1526),  belfry, 
and  a  beautiful  Gothic  church,  founded  in  1238 
by  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders.  Tabic  damask, 
linen,  and  lace  are  the  principal  articles  of  manu- 
facture, and  employ  5400  hand-looms  and  several 
large  factories.  There  are  extensive  bleaching- 
grounds  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  neighbouring 
plains  supply  line  tlax  in  large  quantities  to  many 
Eiiropcun  markets.  Pop.  (1875)  27,078;  (1893) 
31,319.  In  1302  the  Flemings,  citizens  of  (Jhent 
and  Bruges  chiefly,  won  a  splendid  victory  over  the 
chivalry  of  France  tteneath  the  walls  of  Courtrai, 
called  '  Battle  of  the  Spurs,'  from  the  number  of 
gilt  spurs  afterwards  gathered  from  the  dead  by 
the  victors.  Henry  Vlll.'s  'Battle  of  the  Spurs' 
was  fought  at  Guinegate  (q.v.)  in  1513. 

Courts  of  Law.  See  Common  Law,  Chan- 
okry,  Kiii  iTV,  Appeal,  High  Court  ok  Justice, 
Court  ot-  Session,  County  Courts,  Admiralty 
Courts,  Divorce,  &c. 

CoUhiU  (Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  cosines;  for  Lat. 
consobrinus),  a  kinsman  ;  more  specifically  the  son 
or  daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt.  The  children 
of  brothers  or  sisters  nre  cousins  gemum  (german 
being  the  Lat,  germanus,  '  brother**).  The  children 
of  cousins-german  are  second  cousins;  and  if  A 
and  B  are  cousins,  A  is  a  first  cousin  once  removed 
to  the  children  of  B,  as  B  is  to  the  children  of  A. 
See  Consanguinity. 

CoukIu,  Vktor,  the  founder  of  systematic 
eclecticism  in  modern  philosophy,  was  born  in 
Paris,  November  28,  1792.  He  studied  with 
brilliant  success  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  and  the 
Ecole  Normale.  He  was  attracted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  by  I-diroiiiiguiere,  a  disciple  of  Locke 'and 
Condillac;  but  appointed  in  1815  assistant-professor 
to  Itoyer -Collard  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  he  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  reaction  against  the 
sensualistic  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  18th 
.'entury.  Following  the  path  of  his  senior,  he 
became  an  exjtonent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish 
metaphysicians,  but  exhibited  far  more  brilliancy 
than  the  original  authors  of  these  doctrines.  In 
1817  Cousin  visited  Germany,  and  already  intro- 
duced to  it*  bolder  speculative  systems,  *he  now 
zealously  studied  Kant,  Jacobi,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel.  For  his  liberalism  he  was  in  1821 
deprived  of  his  offices ;  and  in  a  second  visit  to 
Germany  in  1824-1825,  suspected  of  carltonarism, 
be  was  arrested  at  Dresden,  presumably  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  police,  and  sent  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  detained  for  six  montlis. 


He  took  advantage  of  his  compulsory  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Prussia  further  to  study  the  philo- 
sophy of  Hegel.  On  his  return  to  France  he  took 
a  decided  stand  against  the  reactionary  policy  of 
Charles  X.,  and  in  1827  was  reinstated  in  hi* 
chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  Meanwhile  he  had  ap- 
peared as  an  author.  During  1820-27  be  published 
his  editions  of  Proclus  and  Descartes  and  part  of 
his  celebrated  translation  of  Plato.  It  has  been 
said  that  to  lind  an  audience  as  numerous  and 
as  passionately  interested  as  were  those  of  Cousin, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Ahclard.  Cousin  threw  great  moral  earnestness 
into  his  work  ;  his  doctrines  were  for  the  most  part 
new  to  his  hearers,  bold,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  The  linest  qualities  of  the 
national  genius  appeared  in  his  lectures,  a  wonder- 
ful lucidity  of  exposition,  a  beauty  of  style  such 
as  few  philosophers  have  equalled,  and  a  power 
of  co-ordinating  the  facts  of  history  and  philosophy 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  each  illustrate  the 
other.  At  this  jwriod  Cousin  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders  of  opinion  in  Paris ;  and  oonse- 

?|Uently,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  his 
riend  Guizot  became  prime  minister.  Cousin  vu 
made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  l*ublic  Instruction; 
in  1S32  a  peer  of  France;  and  later.  Director  of 
the  Ecole  Normale.  The  great  success  of  his  efforts 
for  the  organisation  of  primary  inst motion  was 
largely  a  consequence  of  those  valuable  reports 
which  he  drew  up,  from  personal  observation,  on 
the  state  of  public  education  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  In  1840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
A  cade m ie  de*  Sciences  Morales  et  Politioues,  and  in 
the  same  year  liecame  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  cabinet  of  Thiers.    The  revolution  of 

1848  found  in  Cousin  a  friend  rather  than  an  enemy, 
,  and  he  aided  the  government  of  Cavaignac,  After 

1849  he  disappeared  from  public  life.  In  his  last 
years  he  lived  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Sorbonne, 
ami  he  died  at  Cannes,  13th  January  1867. 

His  philosophy  is  eclecticism,  but  not  mere 
syncretism.  He  has  a  definite  criterion  of  truth, 
and  a  definite  method  of  observation,  analysis, 
and  induction  ;  his  system  comprises  psychology, 
ontology,  and  an  eclectic  history  of  philosophy. 
Psychological  observation  gives  three  great  factors 
I  —sensibility,  activity  or  lilwrty,  and  reason,  the 
latter  lieing  impersonal.  Cousin  repudiates  pan- 
theism, with  which  he  has  often  l>eeu  charged  ;  and 
criticising  the  op]iosing  systems  of  sensationalism, 
idealism,  scepticism,  and  mysticism  as  incomplete 
rather  than  false,  he  holds"  that  each  expresses  a 
real  order  of  phenomena  and  ideas.  Cousin'* 
influence  revived  the  study  of  philosophy  in  France, 
and  es|K?cially  renewed  interest  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  Amongst  his  pupils  more  or  less 
influenced  by  his  teaching  are  Jourfroy,  Bemusat, 
Barthelemy  St  Hilaire,  Jules  Simon,  and  Janet, 

Cousin's  chief  works  (besides  those  already 
mentioned)  are  Fragment  Philosophiques  (18261, 
Court  de  I'Hitlvire  de  la  Philosophic  (1827),  Court 
d'llistoire  de  la  Philosophic  Modeme  ( 1841 ),  Court 
(f  Hitttoire  de  la  Philosophic  Morale  au  XI  IIP  SiMt 
( 1840-41 ),  Lemons  de  Philosophic  svr  Kant  ( 1842), 
Etudes  sur  tcs  Fcmmcs  et  la  AoriVfV  du  XVII*  Siedt 
(1K53),  his  famous  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien 
(1854  ;  23d  ed.  1881),  works  on  Aristotle,  Locke, 
Kant,  and  Pascal,  and  bis  editions  of  Abelard  and 
Pascal's  Pensees.  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  critique 
in  the  Discussions;  Janet,  Victor  Cousin  et  son 
(Euvre  (1885);  Jules  Simon's  Monograph  (1887; 
trans,  by  Mossou,  1888);  and  Barthelemy  St 
Hilaire,  Victor  Cousin,  sa  Vie  et  CorrespoHdatut 
(3  vols.  1895>. 

CoUHinM,  SAMUEL,  engraver,  was  born  9th 
May  1801  at  Exeter,  and  was  apprenticed  to  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  the  excellent  inezzotinter,  in  many  of 
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whose  plates  lie  had  a  chief  hand,  while  some 
fifty-live  of  the  small  mezzotints  after  Sir  Joshna, 
which  bear  lib*  master's  name,  were  his  work. 
About  this  period  he  also  executed  portraits  in 
pencil.  In  1828  he  started  on  his  own  account 
a*  an  engraver,  and  produced  the  4  Master  Lamb 
ton'  after  Lawrence,  a  mezzotint  which  at  once 
established  his  reputation.  It  was  followed  by 
a  long  series  of  admirable  plates  after  Reynolds, 
Lawrence,  I-Andseer,  I/eslie,  Millnis,  I^eighton, 
and  other  eminent  painters.  His  '  Marie  An- 
toinette in  the  Temple,'  after  E.  M.  Ward,  he 
was  accustomed  to  rank  as  one  of  his  finest 
works.  He  was  elected  an  Associate-engraver 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1835,  and  a  Royal 
Academician  Engraver  in  1855,  and  he  retired 
in  1880.  To  the  Academy  he  presented  a  sum 
of  £15,000  to  found  annuities  for  |>oor  and  deserv- 
ing artists.  He  died  7th  May  1887.  His  works 
were  catalogued  by  Algernon  Graves  in  1880. 

f  OUtAIlCCS,  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  La  Mntiehe,  5  miles  from  the  English  Channel, 
and  57  S.  of  Cherbourg  by  rail.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
crowned  by  the  cathedral  (dating  from  the  13th 
century),  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  in  the  Early  Pointed  style  in 
Normandy.    Pop.  8108. 

Coutlion,  Okoroes,  a  fanatic  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  liorn  in  1756  at  Greet,  near  Cler- 
mont, in  Auvergne.  An  advocate  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  he  was  sent  by  Puy  de  Dome  to 
the  National  Convention,  where,  spite  of  his  crippled 
limlis,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  shrieking 
hatred  of  the  priesthood  and  the  monarchy.  He 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  without  delay,  be- 
came a  devoted  and  bloodthirsty  partisan  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  was  appointed  in  July  1793  a  member 
of  the  Comite  de  Saint  Pnblir.  At  Lyons  he 
crushed  the  insurrection  with  merciless  severity, 
and  outdid  himself  after  his  return  to  the  Conven- 
tion, with  his  frothy  ravings  against  Pitt  and  the 
English  nation.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  brought 
down  Couthon  also.  Accused  by  lr6ron,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  delivered  bv  the  mob  with 
whom  he  was  popular,  recaptured  l>y  the  soldiers  of 
the  Convention,  and  executed  28th  July  1794,  along 
with  St  Just  and  Robespierre. 

Contrast  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Gironde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne,  32  miles 
NE.  of  Bordeaux  by  rail,  with  some  trade  in 
flour  and  wine.  Here,  in  1587,  Henry  of  Navarre 
gained  a  bloody  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
League,  under  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  who  perished. 
Pop.  2302. 

Couttft,  Thomas,  banker,  was  born  in  1735  in 
-t  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  merchant  and  banker,  who 
was  lord  provost  in  1742^*4.  With  his  brother 
James  he  founded  the  banking  house  of  Coutt«  and 
Co.  in  London,  and  on  the  latter'B  death  in  1778 
became  sole  manager.  Keen  and  exact  in  matters 
of  business,  although  charitable  and  hospitable  in 
private,  he  left  a  fortune  of  some  £900,000  at  his 
death  in  1822.  By  his  lirst  wife,  who  had  been  a 
servant  of  his  brother's,  he  had  three  daughters, 
who  married  respectively  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdntt,  Bart.  ; 
in  1815  he  married  Miss  Mellon  the  actress.  See 
BrUOETT-CoUTTH. 
Jr  Couvadfc,  a  singular  and  widespread  custom 
^  among  savages  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
regulating  the  conduct  or  a  father  in  connection 
with  the  birth  of  a  child.  In  Guiana,  even  before 
the  child  is  bom,  the  father  abstains  from  some 
kinds  of  animal  food.  The  mother  works  up  to  a 
few  hours  before  the  birth,  and  retires  alone,  or  with 
some  women,  to  the  forest  for  the  birth.  In  a  few 
hours  she  returns  and  resumes  her  ordinary  work. 
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Meanwhile  the  father  has  taken  to  his  hammock, 
and  abstains  from  every  kind  of  work,  from  meat 
and  all  other  food  except  weak  gruel  of  cassava 
meal,  from  smoking,  from  washing  himself,  and 
especially  from  touching  weapons  of  even,-  kind. 
During  this  time,  which  may  extend  for*  weeks, 
he  is  fed  and  eared  for  by  the  women.  The 
explanation  is  unattainable ;  but  the  custom  ap- 
pears to  imply  a  mysterious  magical  ami  sympa- 
thetic connection  between  father  and  child,  such 
that  if  the  father  infringe  the  rules  of  couvade 
the  child  suffers.  If  he  eat  capybara  flesh,  the 
child  will  have  protruding  teeth  like  those  of 
that  animal :  if  he  eat  an  animal  with  s]>otted  skin, 
the  child  will  be  spotted  too.  In  Cniana  the  child 
is  not  weaned  till  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Indians 
often  allege  in  explanation  that  the  child  descends 
more  directly  from  father  than  from  mother.  Some 
recent  aothrojiologist*  liud  the  origin  of  the  custom 
in  the  transition  from  the  original  matriarchal 
system  (see  Tribe),  in  which  descent  and  inherit- 
ance were  reckoned  through  the  mother  alone,  to  the 

Itatriarchal  system.  In  some  places  still  the  father 
ihs  to  buy  the  child  from  the  mother;  among  the 
ancient  iiomans,  the  father  had  to  lift  the  child 
from  the  ground.  The  couvade  may  therefore  be 
a  ceremony  by  which  the  father  secures  and  pro- 
claims his  property  in  the  new-liorn  child.  Diodo- 
rus  records  the  custom  as  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Corsicans ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  ancient  and 
modern  travellers  in  parte  of  China,  Borneo,  Africa, 
North  and  South  America.  The  name,  now  com- 
monly used  by  anthropologists,  is  French,  being 
from  confer,  'to  hatch  egjjs.'  See  Tvlor,  Early 
History  of  Mankind  (1878);  Giraud  Teulon,  Lai 
Origines  de  la  Famille.  ( 1874). 

Covenant  ( Lat,  con  venire,  '  to  come  together'), 
a  contract  or  agreement ;  a  term  much  used  by 
theologians,  and  in  its  ordinary  signification,  as 
well  as  in  its  theological  use,  nearly  if  not  always 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  berith  of  the 
Old  'lestoment  and  the  Greek  diatheke  of  the 
New.  Applied  to  relations  established  between 
God  and  men,  the  term  covenant  must  be  under- 
stood  with  a  certain  modification  of  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  when  employed  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  one  another,  when  two  independ- 
ent parties  enter  into  a  covenant,  which  they  have 
equal  right  to  make  or  to  refuse  to  make ;  and  is 
sometimes  employed  as  equivalent  to  dispensation, 
and  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  called  the  Old 
Covenant  (or  textatnent,  by  another  translation 
of  diatheke),  in  contradistinction  to  the  Christian, 
which  is  called  the  A>ir  (see  BlBLE).  The  'Cove- 
nant '  or  '  Federal '  system  of  theology  was  developed 
by  Cocceius  (q.v.).  God,  in  his'  supremacy,  is 
regarded  as  appointing  certain  conditions  for  his 
creatures,  which  they  cannot  but  accept,  yet  their 
willing  consent  to  these  conditions  gives  to  the 
relation  established  the  nature  of  a  covenant ;  and 
thus  (iod  is  commonly  said  to  have  made  two 
covenants  with  man — tlie  first  covenant,  or  covenant 
of  tcwks,  with  Adam,  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  human  race,  promising  life  (with  perfect 
happiness),  upon  'condition  of  perfect  obedience, 
whilst  death  was  threatened  as  the  penalty  of  trans- 
gression ;  the  second  covenant,  or  covenant  of  grace, 
being  that  on  which  depends  the  whole  hope  and 
salvation  of  man  since  the  lirst  covenant  was 
broken,  and  in  which  life  is  freely  offered  to  sinners, 
and  they  are  simply  required  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  that  they  may  be  saved.  This  covenant 
God  is  regarded  as  having  mode  with  Christ,  as 
the  representative  of  his  people,  and  with  them  in 
him.  The  older  theologians  often  speak  of  the 
covenant  of  redemption  between  God  and  Christ, 
employing  the  term  covenant  of  grace  rather  to 
designate  the  whole  dealings  of  God  with  men  in 
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giving  effect  to  the  covenant  of  redemption ;  but 
the  term  corftiant  of  tjrare  hits  long  been  almost 
universally  employed  to  include  all  that  WH  com- 
prehended under  both  terms.  The  Abrttkamie 
covenant  is  the  covenant  of  grace  as  declared  to 
Abraham,  in  its  particular  relation  to  him  ami  his 
teed.  God  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  sustaining 
a  covenant  relation  to  his  oirn  people,  to  the  .Jews 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  to  [relievers  in  Christ 
under  the  New  ;  and  doctrinal  theology  consists 
not  a  little  in  tracing  out  the  nature  of  this  relation, 
and  the  consequences  which  How  from  it.  As  the 
people  of  Cod  collectively  sustain  a  covenant 
relation  to  him,  so  do  Irelievers  individually  ;  and 
it  has  not  been  an  uncommon  thing  for  pious 
persons  to  endeavour  to  reduce  to  writing  their 
sense  of  this  carman t  oltligation,  under  the  notion 
of  a  personal  rorenantinij  with  Cod  ;  and  of  binding 
themselves  by  a  stronger  obligation  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  good  and  their  duty.  It  has  also 
lrcon  common  for  men,  from  the  earliest  ages,  to 
enter  into  covenants  with  one  another  with  more  or 
less  of  religious  solemnity  :  and  this  has  in  jwir- 
ticular  lreen  done  among  those  who  have  suffered 
persecution,  or  have  Irecn  engaged  in  contests  con- 
cerning matters  of  religion,  for  which  the  authority 
of  certain  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  is  strongly 
pleaded.  Instances  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  of  some  of  the  Reformed  churches, 
particularly  in  Scotland. 

Tub  COVENANTS,  known  in  Scottish  history 
ami  tradition,  originated  in  the  Reformation  move- 
ment of  the  Kith  and  1 7th  centuries.  The  first 
Reformation,  in  1560,  was  preceded  by  several 
religious  bonds  among  the  Reformers  themselves ; 
but  the  work  of  reformation  was  crowned  in  lroth 
first  and  second  periods  by  the  whole  nation  en- 
gaging in  public  religious  covenanting.  These 

Sublic  national  covenant*  are  two  in  number— the 
fational  Covenant,  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

The  Natiotial  Covenant,  which  is  sometime* 
called  the  'Scots  Confession '  and  the  'Short  Con- 
fession,' to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  clalrorate 
Confession  of  Faith  enacted  and  placed  on  the 
statute-lrook  by  parliament  in  1560,  was  drawn  up 
in  l.">SO,  at  the  command  of  James  VI.,  by  one  of  his 
chaplains,  John  Craig  ( q.  v. ),  to  counteract  attempt* 
which  were  being  made  by  the  Human  Catholics  to 
regain  their  lost  hold  of  Scotland.  It  contains  a 
profession  of  adherence  to  the  'true  Christian  faith 
and  religion '  more  particularly  expressed  in  the 
Confession  of  1560,  an  explicit  renunciation  of  the 
tenets  of  pojiery.  which  are  detailed  at  length,  and 
a  pledge  of  obedience  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline 
of  the  church  as  then  established,  and  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  all  being 
ratified  by  solemn  oath,  Ky  the  ordinance  of  the 
king,  the  Privy  council,  and  the  Ceneral  Assembly, 
this  Covenant  was  sworn  and  snlrscrilred  by  all 
ranks  arid  classes  in  15HI  ;  renewed  in  1590*  in  a 
bond  specially  directed  against  the  machinations  of 
the  Holy  League,  which  hail  in  I5K8  despatched  the 
Armada  against  the  British  Isles;  again  renewed 
in  1500,  and  still  again  in  1633:  In  the  last  men- 
tioned year  it  was  renewed  in  a  lrond  directed 
against  the  attempts  of  Charles  I.  to  enforce  the 
Laudian  service  lrook  ami  Episcopacy  upon  Scot- 
land. The  swearing  and  subscribing  of  the  Cove- 
nant throughout  the  count rv  was  inaugurated  in 
the  Greyfriars'  Churchyard  at  Edinburgh,  on  28th 
February  ;  numerous  copies  were  then  sent  out  over 
the  country,  and  of  these  many  are  still  extant  both 
in  private  and  public  custody.  In  the  library  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh  alone,  no 
fewer  than  five  pnrchment  copies  are  preserved 
with  the  original  signatures  of  Rothes.  Montrose, 
Loudoun,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 


commissioners  of  counties  ami  burghs,  and  minis- 
ters. Only  one  of  these,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  year  1638.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ceneral 
Assembly  in  Glasgow,  on  21st  November  of  that 
year,  the  Covenant  was  ratified  and  appointed  to 
be  again  sworn,  while  in  pursuance  of  the  object  of 
the  Covenant,  the  assembly  deposed  the  whole  of 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy  which  had  Ix-en  established 
by  James  V I.  The  other  four  copies  of  the  Cove- 
nant alsrve  referred  to  were  sulrscriried  in  1630.  The 
Covenant  was  further  ratified  by  the  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  held  at  Edinburgh,  June  11,  1640;  and 
it  was  sulrscrilred  by  Charles  II.  on  his  landing  in 
Scotland,  at  S|reymouth,  on  June  23,  1650,  and 
again  at  his  coronation  at  Scone,  on  January  1, 1631. 

The  Solemn  Leaijve  and  Covenant  was 'in  effect 
an  international  treaty  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, for  the  object  of  securing  the  civil  and 
religious  lilrertics  of  these  kingdoms.  In  164$ 
commissioners  were  sent  by  the  parliament  to  Edin- 
burgh to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Scot*  on  the 
lutsis  of  a  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms.  To 
this  the  Scots  Convention  of  Estates  and  also  the 
Ceneral  Assembly  cordially  assented,  on  condition 
that  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of 
their  religious  as  well  as  their  civil  liberties.  Com- 
mittees of  lroth  were  appointed  to  meet  with  the 
English  commissioners,  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
It  is  lrelieved  to  have  Irecn  largely  the  work  of 
Alexander  Henderson.  It  was  hailed  by  lroth  the 
representative  bodies  of  the  Scots  with  joyful  una- 
nimity, and  sent  to  England  for  approbation,  with 
their  warmest  recommendations  and  assurances  that 
it  would  prove  '  the  most  powerful  means,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  settling  and  preserving  the  true 
Protestant  religion  with  perfect  peace  in  all  his 
majesty's  dominions,  and  propagating  the  same  to 
other  nations,  and  for  establishing  his  majesty's 
throne  to  all  age*.'  It  was  received  with  almost 
|rerfect  unanimity  by  the  English  parliament  and 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  both  of 
whom  forthwith  swore  and  subscribed  it,  and  sent 
copies  over  the  kingdom,  with  their  ordinance  that 
it  should  be  sulrscrilred  and  sworn  by  all.  Zachary 
Crofton  gives  a  list  of  793  ministers  in  twelve  only 
of  the  counties  of  England,  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  city  of  I^ondon  w  ho  sulrscnlred 
their  adherence  to  the  Covenant.  As  soon  as 
intimation  of  its  acceptance  by  England  was  re- 
ceived in  Scotland,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
was  enjoined  to  Ire  sworn  there  bv  all  ranks  and 
classes  ;  and  l»eing  sent  to  Ireland  was  embraced 
by  the  Protestants  there  with  like  eagerness  and 
satisfaction. 

The  prime  object  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  thereof,  Wtt 
'  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion  from 
utter  ruin  and  destruction,'  and  the  Covenanters 
pledged  themselves,  in  their  places  and  callings,  to 
endeavour  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  ths  reformation  of 
religion  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  uniformity  of  religion  in  the  three  king- 
doms, in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  pivern- 
merit.  There  can  Ire  little  doubt  that  Preshy- 
terianism  was  intended,  as  prelacy,  which  hat!  just 
been  alsrlished  by  Iroth  English  and  Scottish  parlia- 
ments, was  specially  marked  for  extirpation  along 
with  popery.  The  Covenanters  also  pledged  them- 
selves to  '  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
|rarliaments,'  to  'defend  the  king's  majesty's  person 
ami  authoritv  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of 
the  true  religion  and  liirertie*  of  the  kingdoms,'  to 
endeavour  that  the  three  kingdoms  might  '  remain 
conjoined  in  n  firm  jreace  ami  union  to  all  posterity, 
ami  finallv.  to  evince  a  thorough  and  real  refor- 
mation of  life  both  in  public  and  in  private.  The 
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Solemn  league  and  Covenant  was  renewed  in 
Scotland  in  DeeemWr  1048,  and  along  with  the 
National  Covenant  wus  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by 
Charles  II.  at  S|ieyinouth  ami  Scone.  In  fighting 
for  his  succession  against  Cromwell,  the  Scots  in 
1650  enacted  that  the  motto  on  all  their  colour* 
and  standards  should  l»e  '  For  Covenant,  religion, 
king  and  kingdom,'  and  their  watchword  at  the 
battle  of  Dunhar  was  'The  Covenant.'  After  the 
Restoration,  parliament  decreed  that  the  Covenant** 
were  not  obligatory  on  the  lieges;  in  106'2  they 
were  declared  unlawful  oaths,  and  all  acts  ratifying 
and  approving  them  were  annulled  ;  in  1(18*2  an 
oath  was  imposed  specially  renouncing  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Covenants,  and  in  1685  it  was  declared 
to  lie  treason  to  take  them. 

During  the  j>eri<Hl,  however,  Wtwecn  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Revolution,  the  Covenants  were  ad- 
hered to  by  many  who,  upon  this  account,  were 
called  Covenanters.  They  maintained  that  these 
Covenants,  notwithstanding'  all  acts  of  parliament 
to  the  contrary,  were  binding  upon  the  nation,  and 
great  numWrs  of  them  suffered  and  died  in  this 
testimony.  Their  heroic  resistance  was  justified  by 
the  Revolution  of  UW8,  when  the  nation  united  in 
one  final  effort  for  the  restoration  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom.  The  Covenants,  however,  found  no 
place  in  the  polity  of  the  reconstructed  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  so  far  as  it  and  the  nation  in  general 
is  concerned,  they  remain  a  dead  letter.  They  are 
nevertheless  printed  along  with  the  authorised 
standards  of  the  church — viz.  the  Wcxtminxtcr 
ConffMtion  uf  Faith,  and  Catechisms,  &c.  Rut 
their  continued  obligation  u|mhi  the  entire  nation 
remained  a  prominent  principle  of  the  Original 
Secession  and  Reforineo  Presbyterian  churches, 
both  of  which  have  frequently  renewed  them  from 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  day.  See 
Scotland  ( Chi  kch  ok),  Cameronians. 

Covenant*  in  English  Law,  an  agreement  by 
iJffff  (q.v.)  in  writing,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered*. 
A  special  action  of  covenant  lay  where  a  party 
claimed  damages  for  breach  of  a  covenant ;  but 
since  the  passing  of  the  .Judicature  Act,  1875,  this 
w  no  longer  a  technical  expression.  A  covenant 
may  also  W  implied.  'Covenant  running  with  the 
land,'  is  a  covenant  affecting  the  land  into  whose- 
soever hands  it  comes.  In  the  United  States,  the 
term  covenant  is  used  with  the  same  sense  as  it  has 
in  England.  The  action  of  covenant  is  not  there  in 
use,  a  covenant  Wing  enforced  by  an  ordinary  civil 
action.  The  covenant  running  with  the  land  is 
almost  universally  replaced  in  the  United  State*  by 
a  covenant  of  warranty,  by  which  the  granter  of 
the  deed,  ami  not  the  land  itself,  is  bound. 

C'ovent  Garden,  corrupted  from  Cvnmit 
Garden,  from  having  Imhmi  originally  the  garden  of 
the  AbWt  of  Westminster,  is  a  spacious  square  in 
London,  celebrated  for  a  great  market  held  within 
it  of  fruit,  vegetables,  ami  flowers.  The  square  was 
formed  about  1031  from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones, 
ami  has  the  arcade  or  pia/.xa  on  the  north  ami 
north-east  side,  Tavistock  Row  on  the  south,  and 
the  church  of  St  Raul's  on  the  west.  In  the  17th 
century  Covent  Garden  was  a  very  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  scene  of  one  of  Dryden's 
plays  is  laid  here,  and  frequent  allusions  are  made 
to  the  place  in  plays  of  Charles  ll.'s  time.  The 
market,  now  so  famous,  appears  to  have  originated 
aWut  1056  in  a  few  wooden  sheds  ami  stalls. 
Covent  Garden  is  for  a  stranger  one  of  the  sights 
of  London,  and  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  about 
three  o'clock  on  a  summer  morning;  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  being  the  principal  days. 

Coventry,  a  city,  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  and  manufacturing  town  "in  the  north  of 
Warwickshire,  on  the  Sherbourne,  an  affluent  of 


the  Avon,  184  miles  ESE.  of  Birmingham,  and  94 
NW.  of  London.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence 
in  a  valley,  with  a  ridge  of  hill  on  the  south,  and 
still  contains  some  old  nouses,  with  timWred  fronts 
projecting  into  the  streets,  and  which  liclong  to  the 
15th  and  10th  centuries.  Town  improvements  in 
recent  years  have  necessitated  the  removal  of  many 
old  houses  and  the  construction  of  new  streets,  the 
area  of  the  city  Wing  greatly  extended.  The 
modern  buildings  include  a  corn  exchange,  market- 
hall,  lmths.  Free  Public  Library,  School  of  Art,  new 
grammar  and  other  schools,  churches,  chapels,  and 
hotels,  many  tricycle  and  bicycle  works,  the  Cov- 
entry ami  Warwickshire  Hospital,  and  the  Coventry- 
Provident  Dispensary  (about  '20,1100  mcmWrs  Wing 
connected  with  the  la>t  mentioned  institution). 
Coventry  is  rich  in  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions,  which  have  Wen  greatly  augmented 
by  the  Wnefactions  of  the  late  David  Sjiencer.  In 
1887  Mr  Spencer  provided  a  building  for  a  technical 
school ;  a  few  years  earlier  he  Tiad  given  four 
thousand  guineas  for  a  public  recreation  ground ; 
and  at  his  death  (June  9,  1888)  he  t>equeathed 
'  aWut  £100,000  for  Wnevolcnt  purposes.  A  beau- 
I  tiful  approach  to  the  city  from  the  Ixmdon  and 
I  North-western  Railway  Station  has  been  made  by 

■  the  opening  of  the  Coventry  Park  for  building 
'  purposes,  and  the  laying  out  and  ornamentation 
I  of  Grcv  Friars'  Green.  A  statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
I  White  "lias  Wen  erected,  and  a  memorial  of  James 
I  Starley,  the  inventor  of  the  modern  tricycle.    At  a 

cost  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  the  principal 
streets  have' been  widened,  and  a  steam  tramway 
now  runs  through  the  city.    During  recent  years 
upwards  of  £70,000  has  l>een  expended  in  church 
restoration,  and  during  1887-89  all  of  Tennyson's 
'three  tall  spires'  were  in  the  restorers'  hands. 
Large  sums  have  also  been  expended  by  the  various 
nonconformist  congregations  in  the  erection  of  new, 
and  the  restoration  of  existing  places  of  worship. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  ancient  churches,  with 
imiMising  spires,  that  of  St  Michael's  rising  to  a 
height  of  300  feet    St  Michael's  Church,  built 
1230-1305,  is  said  to  W  the  largest  parish  church 
in  England,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  lighter 
!  Gothic  structures.    St  Mary's  Hall,  built  in  the 
14th  century,  for  the  Guild,  is  one  of  the  finest 
|  specimens  of  ornamental  work  in  England,  with  gro- 
I  tesque  carved  oak  roof,  ancient  tapestry,  and  great 
painted  window.    The  ancient  walls,  three  miles  in 
|  circuit,  round  Coventry  were  demolished  by  Charles 
'  II.    Coventry  returns  one  memWr  to  parliament. 
I  The  chief  manufactures  are  ribbons,  watches,  hi- 

■  cycles  and  tricycles  (see  Cvci.lNt;),  cotton,  worsted 
'  and  woollen  goods,  and  art  metal  works  (the  AlWrt 

Memorial,  Hyde  Park,  London,  Wing  of  Coventry 
manufacture).  Then-  are  large  silk-dyeing  works. 
Coventry  is  nearly  in  the  centre  Wtw'een  the  four 
great  English  jsirts,  London.  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 
Hull,  ami  has  extensive  canal  communication  with 

j  other  parte  of  the  country.     The  city  is  in  an 

l  excellent  sanitary  state,  its  sewage  Wing  treated 
by  an  improved  system  of  precipitation,  at  works 
erected  nt  Whitley,  about  one  mile  from  ('oven try. 
The  gas  and  water  works  Wth  Wlong  to  the 
coronation.    Under  the  Local  Government  Rill 

;  (18S8),  Coventry  is  reconstituted  a  county,  and 
thus  revert*  to  an  ancient  privilege  which  it  en- 
joyed from  1451  to  1842.  The  ancient '  Coventry 
Great  Fair'  (formerly  eight  days)  is  now  held 
annually,  for  five  days,  commencing  on  Whit- 

,  monday.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  Wrough  (1841) 
30,743  ;  (1861)  41,647;  (1881)  46.563.  A  county 
borough  since  1888,  it  hail  in  18U1  a  pop.  of  54,743. 

The  name  Coventry  has  usually  been  interpreted 
•Convent-town,'  but  as  the  form  in  Domesday  is 
Couentrev,  it  is  more  likely  'town  on  the  Couen' 
— Coucn  Wing  the  ancient  British  name  of  the 
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Sherlwmrue,  and  (rev  being  'town.'    It  is  certainly 
a  place  of  high  antiquity.    In  1043  Earl  Leofric 
ana  his  wife.  Laily  Godiva,  founded  here  a  mag- 
nificent Benedictine  monastery.    In  memory  of  the  I 
noble  deed  of  Godiva  (<|.v. ),  curious  and  splendid  ! 
processions  wen*  formerly  held  in  Coventry.  In 
the    loth   century    religions    mysteries   or  plays 
were  often  acted  here  by  the  Grey  Friars  l>efore 
kings.     Henry    VIII.    demolished*  the  lscautiful 
cathedral  of  Coventry.    Here  occurred  the  famous 
meeting  for  the  intended  trial  by  battle  Itetweeti 
t  he  I  hikes  of  Norfolk  ami  Hereford,  immortalised 
in   Shakespeare's  ilirhanl  II.     Two  memorable 
parliaments  were  also  held  in  the  monasterv  of 
Coventry  in  the  loth  century.    The  one  contained  • 
no  lawyers,  while  the  other  |>a*sed  attainders  against  ; 
the  Duke  of  York  and  others.    In  the  loth,  Kith,  j 
and    17th  centuries.   Coventry   was   famous   for  ! 
woollens,    broadcloths,    cans,    ami    blue  thread 
bonnets.     'George  Eliot'  lived  in  Foleshill  Hoad 
f luring  1 841-42.    See  local  historic*  by  T.  Sharp 
(  Birm.  1871  I  and  M.  I).  Harris  (  1H9S). 

Coventry,  Silt  John,  a  staunch  cavalier  who 
had  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  (ll>40>,  and  who  j 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  was  made  a  Knight  j 
of  the  Bath.  Fleeted  for  Weymouth  in  1607,  he 
asked,  during  a  debate  on  playhouses  (Octolier 
lt!70),  a  question  which  reflected  on  the  kings 
amours.  Charles*  and  his  minions  were  furious, 
and  one  Deccml»er  night  Coventry  was  pulled 
from  his  coach  bv  Sir  T.  Sandys  and  other  ruffians, 
and  his  nose  slit  to  the  issue.  Parliament  took 
notice  of  this  atrocious  outrage,  and  by  its  '('oven- 
try  Act '  made  cutting  and  maiming  a  capital 
offence ;  hut  they  haul  not  the  courage  to  bring 
the  king's  bravoes  to  trial.    Coventry  died  in  1(582. 

I'OVCrdale.  MILES,  translator  of  the  Bible,  Mat* 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  14SH.  He  made  his  studies 
at  Cambridge,  was  admitted  priest  at  Norwich  in 
lf»t4,  when  he  joined  the  Austin  Friars  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  probably  imbibed  his  liking  for  the 
new  doctrines  from  Roliert  Barnes,  who  ltecnme 
prior  alsmt  1523,  and  whose  Protestantism  led 
to  his  Ix'ing  tried  and  ultimately  burned  in  1540. 
Before  long  Coverdale  went  abroad.  According 
to  Foxe  he  was  at  Hamburg  with  Tyndalo  in 
1529.  His  own  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared 
in  1535,  with  a  dedication  by  himself  to  Henry 
VIII..  and  secured  the  royal  license  in  the  nuarto 
and  folio  editions  of  1537.  The  Psalms  of  this 
translation  still  form  the  psalter  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  many  of  the  finest  phrases  in 
our  authorised  version  of' 1611  are  directly  due  to 
Coverdale.  The  original  issue  of  the  Isook  is  a 
folio  volume,  '  faithfully  and  truly  translated  out 
of  Douche  and  Latyn  into  Knglishe,'  printed  in 
German  black  letter,  in  double  columns,  with  • 
woodcuts  and  initials,  and  containing  the  Apocry- 
pha. Its  place  of  publication  is  very  uncertain, 
and  attempts  have  even  Iseen  made  to  degrade 
Coverdale  from  its  translator  to  a  mere  proof- 
reader. In  the  prologue  to  his  own  second  edition  . 
(I550|  he  states  that  the  translation  was  his  own 
work,  although  not  at  his  own  cost,  and  that  it  . 
was  made  'out  of  five  sundry  interpreters,'  most  ! 
likely  the  Vulgate,  Luther's  version,  the  Zurich  or  < 
German-Swiss  Bible  of  1531,  and  Tynd ale's  Penta- 
teuch and  New  Testament.  In  1538  Coverdale 
was  sent  by  Cromwell  to  Paris  to  superintend  in 
Regnault's  press  another  English  edition  of  the 
Scriptures.  Francis  I.  had  granted  a  license,  but 
in  spite  of  this,  ltefore  the  printing  was  finished, 
an  edict  was  issued  prohibiting  the  work.  Many 
of  the  sheets  were  burned,  but  the  presses  and 
types  were  saved  and  hastily  carried  over  to 
London,  whither  also  some  of  the  workmen  sisin 
came.   Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  the  noted  printers 


of  that  day,  were  thus  enabled  to  bring  out  in 
1539,  under  Coverdalc's  su|>erintendence,  the  'Great 
Bible,'  which  was  presented  to  Henrv  VIII.  by 
Cromwell.  The  second  4  Great  Bible,'  Known  also 
as  'Cranmer's  Bible'  (1540),  was  also  edited  by 
Coverdale,  who  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Eng- 
land on  the  fall  of  his  patron  Cromwell.  While 
abroad  he  married,  received  the  degree  of  D.I) 
from  Tubingen,  and  acted  as  Lutheran  pastor  for 
some  years  at  Bergzalscrn,  in  Hheuish  Bavaria. 
In  March  1548  he  returned  to  England,  was 
well  received  through  Cranmer's  influence,  and 
in  1551  was  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  discharging 
the  duties  with  great  diligence  and  zeal.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary  he  was  deprived  of  his  see, 
but  was  suffered  to  leave  the  country,  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
whose  chaplain,  Dr  Macchalneus  (MacAlpine),  was 
Coverdale  s  brother  in-law.  From  Denmark  he 
passed  to  Wesel  in  Westphalia  and  to  Geneva, 
where  he  may  have  agisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  famous  Geneva  version  (1500),  the  favourite 
Bible  of  the  Puritans.  Returning  to  England  in 
1559,  he  diil  not  resume  his  bishopric,  out  was 
made  D.  D.  by  Cambridge  in  1 503.  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  collated  by  Grindal  to  the  living  of  St 
Magnus,  near  Loudon  Bridge,  which  he  resigned 
from  growing  Puritan  scruples  about  the  liturgy  in 
1506.  He  continued,  however,  to  preach,  but  died 
early  in  1508,  and  was  buried  in  St  Bartholomew's 
Church,  and  on  it*  demolition  in  1840  to  make  room 
for  the  New  Exchange,  was  rehuried  in  the  south 
aisle  of  t  he  church  of  St  Magnus.  The  tercentenary 
of  his  Bible— the  first  complete  English  translation 
of  the  Scriptures— was  celebrated  October  4,  1835, 
when  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  the  vener- 
able translator.  Most  of  Coverdales  works,  includ- 
ing his  letters,  were  edited  for  the  Parker  Society 
bv  Be  v.  George  Pearson  (2  vols.  1844-16).  See 
Memorials  of  Myle*  Covertlale  ( 1838 ),  H.  It.  Tedder's 
article  in  the  JJictiotinri/  of  Xativnnl  Biography 
(vol.  xii.  1887),  and  F.  Fry's  The  Bible  by  Cortr- 
<htie  (1807). 

Covered-way  is  a  space  1 1  yards  wide  in  most 
part*,  outside  the  ditch  of  a  fortress,  between  the 
Counterscarp  (u.v.)  and  the  Glacis  (q.v.).  The 
latter  is  arranged  for  musketry  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  gives  cover  to  soldiers  standing  upon  the 
covered- way,  which,  l»eing  also  protected  from 
enfilade  fire  by  traverses,  is  convenient  for  sentries, 
and  for  the  passage  of  trooiw  to  the  enlarged 
portions,  called  place*  of  'arm*,  where  they  assemble 
for  making  sorties.    See  Fortification. 

CoyHhfio,  a  town  in  the  Portuguese  province 
of  Beira,  on  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Estrella  Moun 
tains,  with  some  manufactures  of  brown  cloth,  and 
a  pop.  of  10,986.  — Pedro  de  Covilham  (or  Covilhao), 
sent  by  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1486  to  visit  Prester 
John's  country,  reached  Calicut  overland  in  1487, 
and  Abyssinia  in  1490. 

Covington,  a  city  of  Kentucky,  I'.S.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  *  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  transact  their  business  in  Cin- 
cinnati, but  Covington  is  itself  a  thriving  place, 
with  distilleries,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  glass- 
ware, nails,  ami  tobacco.  Pop.  (1830)715;  (1850) 
9408  ;  ( 1880  )  29,720  ;  (1890)  37,371 :  i  1900  (  42.938. 

Cow.  See  Catti.k,  Daikv. 

Cowbane.  See  Hemlock. 

Cowberry.  See  Whortleberry. 

CoW-blrd  (Mololhrus  jteroris),  also  called  Cow- 
pen  Bird,  Cow  Blackbird,  &c.  a  native  of  North 
America,  nearly  allied  to  the  Tmupials,  remark- 
able for  its  cuckoo  like  habit  of  utilising  the  nests 
of  other  birds  for  its  own  eggs.    The  latter  are 
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hatched  sooner  than  tlmse  of  the  rightful  owners, 
which  full  victim  to  this  lofty  fonn  of  parasitism. 
The  cow-bird  is  alsuit  7  inches*  in  length,  predom- 
inantly brownish  black  in  colour,  and  has  a  short 
1ml  sharply  pointed  beak.  '  It  utters  a  peculiarly 
liquid  April  sound."  The  females  arc  far  more 
numerous  than  the  males,  and  polygamy  is  there- 
fore in  vogue.  The  males  have  deeper,  glossier 
coats  tlian  the  females.  It  is  said  to  damage  the 
fields  of  sown  maize,  hut  feeds  largely  on  insects. 
The  name  refers  to  its  habit  of  frequenting  cow- 
|h-iis  for  the  sake  of  the  attracted  insects.  Seven 
other  species  of  Molothrus  are  known,  occurring 
from  La  Plata  to  the  United  Stated. 

-X,   Cow-boy.  See  Ranching. 

CowbrWlsjC,  a  municipal  ltorough  of  Glamor- 
ganshire, on  the  Ddaw,  12  miles  W.  of  Cardiff 
( 17  by  rnil),  with  which  and  Llantrissant  it  returns 
one  memlter  to  parliament.  It  has  an  old  gateway 
and  a  grammar-school  (1678).    Pop.  (1891)  1377.  * 

^     Cowcatcher*  a  kind  of  barred  iron  cone  or 
"  l>eak  shaped  arrangement,  about  6  feet  long,  pro- 
jecting from  the  front  of  locomotives,  close  over 
the  railway  track,  and  attached  to  the  butler-beam  ; 
by  strong  Uilts.    It  is  generally  used  upon  Ameri-  ; 
can  lines  where  unfenced.   Sometimes  it  is  sheathed  1 
with  iron  plates  in  winter,  when  it  acta  as  a  snow- 
plough.    Despite  it*  name,  it  catches  no  cows,  but  I 
generally  throws  any  animal  struck  up  on  the 
buffer  beam,  or  clears'  the  line  by  shoving  forward 
and  tossing  aside. 

Cowdenknowes.  See  Earlston. 

C'owell,  Edward  Byles,  a  learned  Sanskrit 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  January  23,  1826. 
He  was  educated  at  Ipswich  grammar  school  and 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  18.10  sailed  for 
Calcutta,  to  fill  the  chair  of  History  in  the  newly - 
established  Presidency  College,  becoming  also  soon 
after  principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1864,  and  was  elected  in  1867  pro-  ■ 
feasor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1874  to  a 
fellowship  in  Corpus  Christi  College.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  long  series  of  Sanskrit  texts  and  transla- 
tions, alone  or  in  col  I  al  Miration  with  other  scholar*, 
and  edited  Colehrooke's  Essays  (1873).  He  was  a 
contributor  to  this  work. 

A  Cowem  Frederic  Hymkn,  composer,  born 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  29th  January  1852.  was 
brought  as  a  child  to  England.  He  early  showed 
decided  musical  talent,  which  was  cultivated  by  a 
course  of  study  under  Benedict  and  Cos*,  as  also 
at  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  Among  his  works  are  the 
operas  Pauline  (1876),  Th/irgrim  (1890),  Siana 
(1893),  and  Harold  1189."));  the  cantatas  The  Host 
Maiden,  Sleeping  Beaut;/,  The  Wafer  Lily,  and 
others;  two  oratorios  (including  Puth,  1887); 
half-a-dozen  symphonies,  one  of  which.  No.  3 
(Scandinavian),  is  esteemed  throughout  Europe; 
a  number  of  overture*,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  minor 
works,  and  over  250  songs.  In  1888-92  ho  was 
conductor  to  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1896 
succeeded  Halle  at  Manchester  and  Liverjiool. 

A  Cowes,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  in  the 
north  corner  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  11$  miles  SSE. 
of  Southampton  by  water,  and  4  N.  of  Newport 
by  rail.  It  consist*  of  West  and  East  Cowes,  lving 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina,  and  connected  by  steam-ferry.  Standing 
on  a  hill-slope,  West  Cowes  has  a  striking  aspect 
from  the  sea,  and  is  the  seat  of  much  trade,  being 
the  chief  port  of  the  island,  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Boy  al  Yacht  Club  ( 1815),  whose  regattas  are 
held  here.  Their  club-house  was  originally  a  fort, 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1540.  Yacht  building  is 
the  great  speciality  of  Cowes,  which  has  a  fine 
promenade  ( 1864),  "excellent  hotels,  batlis,  villas, 


lodging-houses,  &c.  Slatwoods  at  East  Cowes  wan 
the  birthplace  of  l)r  Arnold,  and  in  the  vicinitv 
are  East  Cowes  Castle  ( 1798),  Norris  Castle  ( 1799), 
and  Oslsirne  House  (184")),  The  last,  built  by 
Cubitt  us  a  marine  residence  for  Queen  Victoria,  is 
an  Italian  edifice,  with  a  flag-tower  112  feet  high, 
and  beautiful  grounds.  Pop.  of  West  Cowes 
(1851)  4786;  (1881)  6772;  (1891)  7708;  of  East 
Cowes  ( 1861 )  1954  ;  ( 1881 )  2615  ;  ( 1891 )  2880. 

fowhage.  Cowack.  or  CowrrtH,  consists  of  _i 
short,  slender,  brittle  haii-s.  which  cover  the  pods 
of  sjiecies  of  Mucuua,  a  papilionaceous  climber, 
particularly  M.  pntriens  of  the  West  Indies  and  M. 
u rent  of  the  East.  These  hairs  readily  stick  in  the 
skin  and  cause  intolerable  itching,  and  were  hence 
formerly  used  (as  stilt  in  their  native  country)  a*  a 
vermifuge.  They  are  administered  in  syrup,  and 
of  course  act  mechanically.  The  unripe  pod*  are 
eaten  like  kidney-U>ans. 

Cowl.  Sec  Bknkdictines. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  in  his  own  day  considered 
the  greatest  of  English  poets,  was  !>orii  in  London, 
1618.  His  father  was  a  stationer  in  that  city,  and 
died  before  his  son's  birth.  By  the  exertions  of  his 
mother,  Cowley  received  a  learned  education.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
where  he  displayed  an  almost  unparalleled  pre- 
cocity. It  was  by  the  reading  of  the  Faery  Queen, 
a  copy  of  which  lav  in  his  mother's  window,  that 
his  nund  was  turned  to  poetry.  He  wrote  excellent 
verses  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems  at  fifteen.  In  1637  he  proceeded  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  while  here  wrote,  among  many  other 
piece*,  a  large  portion  of  his  epic,  the  Dariaevt,  on 
the  subject  of  the  life  of  King  David.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  ejected  (1644)  from 
Cambridge  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  tendered 
to  all  the  meml>ers  of  the  university.  At  Oxford, 
however,  the  headquarters  of  the  king's  party,  he 
continued  his  studies  for  other  two  years.  On  the 
queen's  flight  to  Paris,  Cowley  followed  her.  and 
did  effectual  service  to  the  royalist  cause  by  various 
missions,  and  by  carrying  on  the  seerel  eorresjiond- 
ence  in  cipher  l»etween  the  queen  and  Charles,  In 
1650  he  returned  to  England,  but  was  arrested  and 
only  allowed  at  large  on  a  bail  of  £1000.  To 
conciliate  the  party  in  power,  he  qualified  himself 
as  a  doctor  of  medicine,  by  way  of  proving  that  he 
hail  aliandoned  all  political  connections.  On  Crom- 
well's death,  Cowley  again  went  to  Paris,  but  re- 
turned to  England  at  the  Hestoration.  He  was 
disap|K>inted  in  the  hope  of  preferment,  especially 
of  the  mastership  of  the  Savoy,  which  lstth  Charles 
and  his  father  had  led  him  to  expect.  By  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Cowley's 
lifelong  friend  the  Earl  of  St  A  limns,  he  at  length 
received  a  comfortable  provision.  Cowley  died  at 
Chertsey,  Ixindon,  28th  July  1607. 

Cowley's  most  ambitious  works  are  the  Dm'ideis, 
the  Pindnrit/Hc  (hie*;  written  in  *up|»oKcd  imitation 
of  Pindar,  and  the  Mistirsx,  a  hern**  of  hive  poem*. 
His  fate  as  a  jxiet  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
in  literature.  iH-emcd  unapproachable  in  his  own 
day,  he  has  ever  since  sunk  steadily  in  popular 
estimation.  Dr  Johnson's  explanation  is  still 
accepted  as  the  liest  that  can  be  suggested.  Cowley 
wrote  for  the  court  and  the  reigning  taste,  and  not 
for  the  general  heart  of  men.  What  he  is  still 
admired  for  is  his  astonishing  ingenuity  and  agility 
of  mind.  Moreover,  though  the  bulk  of  his  verse 
can  never  again  have  any  living  interest,  he  has  not 
a  few  passages  characterised  by  delicacy  and  power. 
By  his  small  collection  of  essays,  Cowley  take* 
rank  with  Goldsmith  anil  Addison  as  one  of  the 
masters  of  simple  and  graceful  prose  style.  It  ia 
by  these  essays  that  Cowley  is  now  liest  known  to 
modern  readers.    They  are  included  in  Groaart* 
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complete  coition   (1881).     See  Sprat's  Lift  of 
Coitilcy  ( 16(18),  and  Johnson's  Lira  of  the  IWtx. 

€«wley,  Hannah  ( 1743-18to>h  wrote  thirteen 
lively  dramatic  works,  including  The  lielle'*  Strut- 
at trm  (1782),  and  several  volumes  of  feeble  verse. 
Sue  was  attacked  along  with  the  other  Delia 
Crusean*  hy  (lifford  in  the  litiraut  and  Mariaii. 

Cowley,  Hknky  Kiciiako  Chaki.kh  Wkllks- 
i.ky,  Karl,  diplomatist,  was  horn  June  17,  1804. 
His  father,  the  first  Baron  Cowlev.  wax  a  younger 
brother  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
was  educated  at  Kton.  and  at  twenty  began  a 
long  career  as  a  diplomatist  hy  becoming  an 
attache  at  Vienna.  He  was  in  succession  secre- 
tary and  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland  (1S48),  to  the 
Cermanic  Confederation  ( 18oH,  and  in  18.V2  suc- 
ceeded the  Marquis  of  Normanby  as  ambassador  at 
Paris,  a  iiosition  which  he  held  with  rare  taet  and 
temper  tIiroughr)iit  all  the  diilirulties  that  occurred 
until  his  resignation  in  1  H*i7.  With  Clurendnn  he 
represented  (.treat  Britain  at  the  1'aris  Congress  of 
18.")ti.  and  in  I860,  with  Cohden,  he  arranged  the 
commercial  treaty  lietween  K  ranee  aud  Kngland. 
He  succeeded  to  his  fathers  title  in  1847,  was 
created  Viscount  Dangan  and  Earl  Cowley  in  I8T>7, 
and  made  a  KM.  in  lKbti.    He  died  duly  14,  18S4. 

Cow-pnrsiiip  ( Ilmulrum ),  a  genus  of  Uinlielli- 
fera\  of  which  one  species  ( //.  Sfihomiulium)  is  a 
common  and  runk  wayside  weed,  which,  however, 
when  cut  early  in  the  season,  affords  a  wholesome 
fodder  to  pigH  antl  cattle.  //.  itihirirum,  a  much 
larger  s|»ecies,  has  been  recommended  for  cultiva- 
tion on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  heritage  it 
yields  very  early  in  the  season,  and  with  other 
species  ( //.  gigaitteum,  Ac)  it  is  also  used  with 
much  effect  as  a  decorative  plant.  H.  lanatum  is 
very  common  in  North  America. 

Cowper.  William,  surgeon  and  anatomist, 
was  born  at  Petersheld,  in  Sussex,  in  1(160.  settled 
as  a  surgeon  in  Ixuidon,  and  diet!  8th  March  1705). 
He  made  some  new  anatomical  oWrvations,  not- 
ably discovering  the  glands  lieneath  the  male 
urethra  called  '  Cowper  *s  glands,'  and  published 
The  Anatomy  of  Humane  U<mIic*  ( 1698)  and  other 
works. 

Cowper,  William,  was  l>orn  in  1731  at  the 
rectory  of  tlreat  Ilerkhampstead,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford.  He  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at 
so  early  an  age  that  all  his  impressions  were  pain- 
ful, aud  he  thus  conceived  a  hatred  of  public 
schools  which  was  never  modified.  He  complains 
that  there  he  became  an  adept  '  in  the  infernal 
art  of  lying,'  an  art  which  we  could  hardly  assert 
either  to  lie  extinct  in  our  public  schools'  at  the 
present  time,  or  to  Ik;  or  ever  to  have  l»een  entirely 
con  line*  I  to  them.  Among  his  schoolfellow*  were 
Churchill  the  poet,  and  Warren  Hastings;  and 
for  these  two  at  least  he  seems  to  have  maintained 
a  lasting  affection.  On  leaving  school  he  was 
articled  to  an  attorney  named  Chapman,  with 
whom  he  idled  away  his  time  for  several  years,  j 
One  of  his  fellow -pupils  there  was  Thurlow*  who  | 
in  a  jesting  moot!  promised  to  give  Cowper  an  ; 
appointment  when  he  should  lie  Lord  Chancellor.  ; 
The  boyish  ambition  was  verified,  as  every  one 
knows,  but  not  the  promise.  Cowper  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  17.">t,  and  lived  for  some  time  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  young  man,  not  unchcerful, 
though  with  occasional  fits  of  depression.  He 
belonged  to  the  '  Nonsense  Club,'  founded  by 
Bonncll  Thornton  and  (Jeorge  Colman.  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  some  short  articles  to 
t  he  Cimnaixxeiir,  a  paper  started  by  them.  He  also 
fell  in  love,  during  this  period,  with  Theodora,  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  Ashley  Cowper,  a  lady  who 
seems  to  have  had  for  him*  a  far  deejwr  feeling 


than  his  essentially  recipient  nature  could  return. 
Certainly  he  appears  to  have  made  no  particular 
effort  to*  overcome  his  uncle's  opposition  to  hit 
suit.  In  those  days  a  well-connected  young  man 
was  more  easily  provided  for  than  now,  and  a  sine- 
cure appointment,  as  *  Commissioner  of  Bankrupt*,' 
gave  Cowper  a  certain  independence,  which  he 
enjoyed  tranquilly,  relying  on  the  intluence  of  his 
relations  to  promote  him  further,  an  expectation 
which  they  on  their  side  did  all  thev  coultf  to  fulfil. 
His  cousin.  Major  Cowjwr,  had  tfie  right  (extra- 
ordinary to  hear  of  nowaday*)  of  ap|>ointiiig  to 
the  oflice  of  Clerk  to  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  also  to  the  joint  offices  of  'read- 
ing clerk  and  clerk  of  the  committees'  to  the 
,  same  august  assembly.  All  these  appointments 
happened  to  fall  vacant  at  the  same  time  ( 17(13). 
Major  Cowper  wished  his  cousin  to  take  the  latter 
ami  more  valuable  ollice,  but  Cowper  in  one  of  his 
lit*  of  self  depreciation,  preferred  the  other,  which 
was  found  eventually  to  involve  a  so-called  ex- 
amination as  to  his  fitness  for  the  oflice,  meaning 
in  fact  only  an  appearance  l»efore  the  bar  of  the 
House.  The  idea  of  this  uppearance  unmanned 
him  altogether.  A  fixed  idea,  the  well-known  fore- 
runner of  madness,  that  every  one  was  hostile  to 
him,  gradually  ttsik  possession  of  his  mind  ;  and 
the  horror  grew  by  continual  brooding,  until  suicide 
seemed  the  only  way  of  escape.  He  several  times 
attempted  to  make  away  witli  himself,  and  on  one 
occasion  at  least  was  only  saved  by  a  fortunate 
accident.  When  his  friends  were  finally  made 
aware  of  his  condition,  they  gave  up  at  once  a  pro- 
ject so  evidently  impracticable  ;  but  Cowper'a  mind 
was  permanently  unhinged.  He  fell  into  a  state  of 
religious  despair  a»  to  the  consequences  of  the 
crime  he  had  almost  committed,  in  the  height  of 
which  his  misery  found  vent  in  the  composition  of 
a  copy  of  Sapphics,  in  which  he  descrilieit  himself 
as  'damned  Wlow  Judas,  more  abhorred  than  he 
was,'  ami  again,  '  man  disavows  and  Deity  dis- 
owns me.' 

It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  a  private 
asylum  at  St  Albans,  where  he  was  gradually  re- 
stored to  health  by  judicious  treatment.  After 
this,  in  June  17t»5,  he  drifted  to  the  quiet  town  of 
Huntingdon,  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  an 
amiable  and  religious  family  to  which  he  was  at 
once  attracted,  antl  in  which  he  was  soon  accepted 
as  an  inmate.  The  head  of  the  family,  Mr  Morley 
I'nwin,  was  a  clergyman,  but  retired  from  active 
work,  and  with  his  wife  antl  two  children  lived 
a  life  of  almost  perpetual  devotion,  into  which 
Cowjier  plunged,  spending  most  of  his  time 
in  religious  exercises  of  various  kinds,  and  corre- 
spondence on  religious  subjects.  Cowper  continued 
to  reside  with  Mrs  I'nwin  after  her  hu*l>and's  death 
(July  17(57),  but  they  soon  removed  to  Olney  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  the  famous  John  Newton 
was  curate.  This  remarkable  man  soon  acquired 
the  most  complete  influence  over  the  gentle  invalid ; 
and,  under  Newton,  Cowper  worked  among  the 
poor  of  his  friend's  parish,  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  pious  exercises  and  gissl  works.  Owing,  per- 
haps, tti  these  exertions,  and  to  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  the  atmosphere,  signs  of  his  former 
madness  liegan  to  reapj>ear,  ami  in  1773  it  burst  out. 
He  was  at  the  time  in  Newton's  vicarage,  and  here 
he  remained  for  more  than  a  year,  refusing  to 
return  to  his  own  house  though  it  was  but  next 
tloor.  After  his  recovery*  (which  was  never  com- 
plete) he  lost — we  might  almost  say,  though  it 
seems  cruel,  he  was  delivered  from — the  companion- 
ship of  Newton,  who  was  presented  in  1779  to  the 
rectory  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth.  The  effect  of  his 
departure  tin  Cowper  was  miraculous ;  whether 
Newton,  in  his  intense  enthusiasm  miscalculated 
his  friend's  powers,  or  whether  he  was  only  ignorant 
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of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  mind  on  which  he  was 
working,  it  is  evident  that  the  constant  intercourse 
with  him.  aided  perhaps  by  the  wearying  sameness 
of  the  life,  had  an  oppressive  and  crushing  effect 
niton  Cowper.  Even  after  Newton's  departure,  tlio 
old  gloom  appears  in  letters  addressed  to  hint, 
while  in  correspondence  with  Hill  or  I'nwin,  Cow- 
per  is  always  cheerful,  full  of  graceful  playfulness, 
entering  into  a  pleasant  recordof  his  amusements 
und  occupations,  his  hares  and  garden  and  green- 
house. To  the  quiet  of  this  period  of  his  life  we 
pntWhly  owe  the  trnnquilliseu  condition  of  mind 
which  makes  the  tone  of  Cowper's  poetry  contrast 
so  stnuigely  with  the  sentiment*  of  his  early 
experiences.  An  astonishment  almost  amounting 
to  incredulity  tills  our  mind  when  we  find  the 
madman,  the  religious  fanatic,  who  despaired  of 
salvation,  and  on  several  occasions  attempted 
suicide,  luxuriating  in  the  quiet  of  nature,  which 
he  fully  appreciated  and  enjoyed,  and  changing  his 
abject  fears  of  God's  wrath  for  a  tender  delight  in 
and  love  of  the  ordinary  works  of  His  hands. 

He  was,  however,  as  yet  no  p«>et  at  all.  Mrs 
Unwin  was  the  first  who  hail  the  wisdom  to  jter- 
ceive  that  a  variety  of  occupation  was  necessary  to 
Cowper,  and  that  something  to  occupy  his  mind  dur- 
ing the  gloomy  mouths  of  winter  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  his  well-being.  No  power  of  initia- 
tion seems  to  have  existed  in  his  mind,  but  he 
followed  with  docility  his  friend's  suggestions,  and 
when  she  bade  him  write  poetry,  did  so.  His  first 
volume  (1782)  was  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and 
consisted  of  several  poems  on  alwtract  subjects,  a 
poetical  dialogue  called  'Table  Talk'  being  added 
to  lighten  and  enliven  the  book.  Probably  Cowper 
himself  was  not  conscious  at  the  time  how  much 
higher  he  was  capable  of  flying  and  was  destined 
to  fly  ;  but  once  more  a  happy  suggestion  came  to 
bis  aid.  In  1781  he  accidentally  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lady  Austen,  a  woman  full  of  intelli- 
gence, and  of  a  gay  ami  happy  disjtosition,  bringing 
sunshine  with  her.  The  acquaintance  rapidly  grew 
into  a  warm  friendship,  and  Lady  Austen  settled 
in  Newton's  deserted  vicarage,  next  door,  it  will  be 
rememliered,  to  Cowper's  house.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  two  houses  soon,  of  course,  grew  intimate, 
with  the  happiest  results  to  the  poet.  It  is  to 
Lady  Austen's  plavful  commands  to  write  a  poem 
for  her  on  any  subject,  '  this  sofa  for  instance,  that 
wc  owe  Cowjtcr's  greatest  work,  The  TtinA:  She 
has  also  the  credit  of  having  told  him  the  story  of 
John  Gilpin,  reproduced  in  the  immortal  ballad  the 
next  morning :  and  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
this  lady  was  his  better  angel,  and  made  the 
happiest*  revolution  in  the  too-serious  house.  His 
position  between  his  obi  friend  and  his  new  one, 
both  being  women,  has  been  the  subject  of  many, 
and  we  think  somewhat  vulgar  comments.  That 
Cowjter  was  engaged  to  marry  Mrs  I'nwin,  that 
this  project  was  defeated  by  a  dawning  love  l>c- 
t  ween  the  poet  and  Lady  Austen,  and  that  jealousy 
and  passion  came  in  to  disturb  their  relations  is 
an  oft-repeated  tale.  It  surely,  however,  requires 
but  little  reflection  to  sec  how  unnecessary  such  a 
theory  is.  Cowper  was  in  every  way  calculated  to 
arouse  a  more  than  passing  interest  in  the  heart  of 
an  intellectual  woman,  but  neither  in  bis  past  nor 
his  present  was  there  anything  that  could  inspire 
such  a  woman  with  the  desire  of  marrying  him. 
He  hail  the  gift  of  making  friends  and  cafling  forth 
sympathy  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  the  influence 
of  tfiis  tender  sympathy  not  only  saved  but  made 
him  what  he  grew  to  "he.  If  Lady  Austen  had 
never  said  to  Cowper,  'Why  not  try  blank  verse?' 
that  grand  revolt  against  the  smoothness  and  arti- 
ficial perfection  which  Pope  had  established  as 
essentials  of  jxietry  might  nave  been  indefinitely 
postponed.    Against  a  style  which  repelled  hini, 


Cowper  was  the  first  to  protest  by  the  effectual 
reproduction  of  a  more  excellent  way.  He  took 
that  polished  and  splendid  instrument  from  the 
hand  of  Milton,  without  his  grandeur  of  tone,  yet 
with  a  sweetness  and  serious  power  not  unworthy 
of  it.  His  schoolfellow,  Churchill,  had  struck 
a  rougher  and  more  vigorous  note,  yet  had  not 
l>een  Itold  enough  to  return  to  the  old  ways.  Hut 
the  timid  poet  in  his  seclusion,  under  the  influence 
of  his  domestic  muses,  with  unexpected  Itoldncss. 
seized  on  his  inheritance.  Wordsworth  carried  on 
Itoth  style  and  subjects,  but  he.  like  Gray,  nut  of 
his  own  into  the  theme,  and  described  less  Nature 
herself  than  the  thoughts  which  she  inspired.  In 
Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  Nature's  very- 
face,  the  calm  description  of  a  quiet  scene  painted 
by  one  who  loved  her' for  herself,  not  peopled  with 
fancies  by  a  poetical  observer. 

How  his  friendship  with  Luly  Austen  came  to  an 
end  has  never  l>een  clearly  known,  but  at  the  end 
of  1783  she  retired  to  Bristol,  ami  Cowper  writing  to 
I'nwin  declared  the  connection  at  an  end.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  talk,  of  course,  of  jealousy  Itetween 
Lady  Austen  and  Mrs  I'nwin,  and  it  is  easily  com- 
prehensible that  the  latter  lady  may  have  objected 
to  see  her  place  as  Cowper's  friend  and  adviser 
taken  from  her  by  a  stranger.  However,  as  regards 
our  poet,  I>adv  Austen  had  done  her  work  ;  The. 
Task  was  published  in  17K3,  and  its  power  ami  the 
greatness  of  the  old-new  method  very  soon  made 
themselves  apparent.  Whether  Cowper  has  re- 
tained the  hign  place  which  was  accorded  to  him  in 
the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  new  movement,  is  a 
question  which  will  lie  answered  according  to  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  opinions,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  publication  of  Tht  Tu*k  had  a  most 
jtowerful  effect  upon  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
time. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Cowiter  that  on  the  de- 
parture of  Lady  Austen,  he  fell  for  some  time  into 
a  little  of  his  old  melancholy,  until  in  1786  Lady 
Hesketh  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  the  poet 
accepted  the  new  comforter  in  lieu  of  her  who  was 
gone.  His  translation  of  Homer  was  carried  on 
under  the  influence  of  this  new  adviser,  who  was  A 
relation  of  his  own,  and  consequently  escaped  the 
imputation  of  wishing  to  marry  him.  She  procured 
the  removal  of  the  sad  poet' and  his  ailing  com- 
panion to  Weston- Underwood,  where  they  mode 
acquaintance  with  the  Throckmorton  family,  and 
received  much  comfort  and  consolation  in  their 
waning  days.  This  move,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  Newton,  with  whom  Cowper 
still  kept  up  a  correspondence,  condemned  with 
almost  brutal  violence  of  language,  and  it  is  an 
evidence  of  his  teni]K>rarv  recovery  of  strength,  that 
Cowper  defended  himself  without,  however,  losinc 
his  temper.  Against  Newton's  advice  he  continued 
his  translation,  which  brought  him  in  at  least  a 
little  money  if  not  much  fame  :  and  the  money 
was  by  this  time  much  needed.  In  1787  he  hod 
another  attack  of  bis  old  ailment,  and  again 
attempted  suicide.  From  this  attack  he  never 
seems  to  have  completely  recovered,  and  when  ho 
was  almost  at  his  worst,  Mrs  Unwin  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  which  cast  a  gloom  over  this  devoted  pair 
from  which  they  never  emerged.  In  1794  a  pension 
of  £300  a  year  was  assigned  to  him,  but  too  late  to 
confer  much  comfort  or  relief.  When  Mrs  Unwin 
died  in  1796  he  heard  the  news  without  emotion, 
and  growing  gradually  weaker,  died  peacefully  at 
East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  on  the  25th  of  April  1800. 
Curiously  enough,  out  of  the  gloom  of  his  last 
waning  years  came  two  of  his  most  l>eautifiil 
and  touching  poems,  the  lines  '  Addressed  to  My 
Mother's  Picture,'  and  those  entitled  *  My  Mary.' 

Hayley's  bite  first  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1803. 
The  later  edition*  ( 1806, 1809, 1812)  were  in  four  volume* 
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The  Life  by  T.  Wright  appeared  in  1892.  The  standard 
edition  of  Cowper's  world*  is  that  edited  by  Southey, 
with  a  memoir  ( 15  vols.  18:14-37 ),  »"d  reprinted  in  Bonn's 
'  Standard  Library '  1 185:1  51 ).  Others  arc  those  of  Grim- 
shawe  (8  roU.  18:t*>),  the  Aldine  edition,  with  a  <;ood  life 
by  John  liruce  (18*15),  and  the  Globe  edition,  with  a 
memoir  by  Kev.  W.  Kenham  ( 1870).  There  are  selections  of 
the  poems,  by  Mr*  Oliphaut  (188:1),  and  of  the  letter*,  by 
Kev.  W.  Benhain  (1K84)  in  tho  'Golden  Treasury '  series. 
For  criticism,  see  SUt.  Beuve's  Cauteries  du  Lundi  (voL 
XL  18(>8i;  Stopford- Brooke's  Theohnjij  in  the  En»jli*ii 
Poet*  (1874);  Gold  win  Smith's  monograph  in  the 
'English  Men  of  Letters'  series  ( 1880 ) ;  Leslie  Stephen, 
in  series  iiL  of  'Hours  in  a  Library'  (188*2);  and  Mrs 
Oliphant,  in  The  Literary  History  of  England  (1*82). 

row -pi 'Hit  (Gtjmneuut  lacti/erum),  a  perennial 
Aadepiaaof  Ceylon,  which  ha*  acquired  a  factitious 
celebrity  from  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  its 
milky  juice  is  used  as  milk,  and  that  its  leaves  are 
boiled  to  supply  the  want  of  cream  !  But  this, 
according  to  Sir  J.  K.  Tennent,  arises  entirely  fn>m 
the  appearance  of  the  juice,  which  indeed  probably 
contains  a  share  of  the  poisonous  principles  so 
general  in  this  order. 

Cowry  ( Vypra-a ),  a  large  genus  of  (Jasteropods 
in  the  Prosohranchiate  section,  including  over  a 
hundred  species,  some  of  which  are  very  familiar  as 
decorative  object*  ami  as  furnishing  a  medium  of 
exchange  with  uncivilised  peoples.  The  shell  has 
more  or  less  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  usually  thick, 
polished,  and  beautifully  coloured.  The'  young 
shells  are  delicate  and  more  typically  snail-like, 
hut  in  the  adults  the  large  last  whorl  more  or  less 
conceals  the  others,  and  has  its  outer  lip  bent  in 
towards  the  inner.  The  internal  axis  may  be 
wholly  absorlted.  The  animal  has  a  broad  head,  a 
protrusible  prol*»seis,  eyes  associated  with  the  long 
horns,  and  a  broad  f<»ot  protruded  through  the 
elongate*!  aperture.  The  mantle  or  skin  fold, 
which  forms  the  shell  as  in  other  molluscs,  extends 
over  the  whole  or  most  of  the  surface,  and  thus 
conceals  during  life  what  gives  the  dead  shells  half 
their  charm.  In  habit  the  cowries  are  predomin- 
antly sluggish  animals,  creeping  slowly  on  rocks 
and  coral  reefs.  They  are  mainly  carnivorous  in 
diet.  Though  widely  distributed,  they  thrive  liest 
in  the  tropical  seas.  Fossil  forms  occur  abundantly 
(about  80  species)  from  the  chalk  onwards.  The 
nearest  relations  of  the  cowries  are  the  two  genera 
Ovulum  and  Trivia.  The  former  includes  the 
Poached  Eggs  and  the  Weavers  Shuttle  (Ovulum 
vulva);  two  sj»ecies  are  found  on  British  shores. 
The  genus  Trivia  includes  the  little  'cowry' 
(Trivia  europtra),  not  uncommonly  found  on 
British  coasts — e.g.  near  John  o'  Great's  House. 

The  cowries  proper  are  well  known  in  several 
practical   connections.     The  money  cowry  (C. 

moneta),  found 
especial ly  in  the 
Maldive  Islands, 
was  long  used  as 
currency,  and  is 
still  so  used  in 
Africa  from 
(iuinea  to  the 
Central  Soudan. 
In  Siam  over  GOOD 
cowries  were  re- 
quired to  make  a 
tical  worth  Is.  8d. 
Cowries  are  familiar  in  England  as  counters  in 
rues  of  chance.  From  prehistoric  times  they  have 
en  used  to  form  necklaces  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  penon.  In  some  cases  they  are  worn  as  charms, 
and  their  bright  colours,  so  attractive  to  human 
eyes,  have  also  Iwen  utilised  in  catching  cuttle- 
fishes. Cowries  have  hail  their  share  in  later  days 
in  the  conchological  craze,  and  'small  fortunes' 
have  been  spent  in  gathering  that  wealth  of  varied 


Money  Cowry. 


colour  which  a  good  cabinet  displays.    A  single 
shell  of  C.  princeps  has  been  sold  tor  i'40. 

Cowslip  (Primula  verts;  see  PRIMROSE),  a 
common  native  of  |>a*turea  in  England  and  manr 
other  parts  of  Europe,  although  rare  in  Scotland", 
a  delicate  and  modest  little  flower,  a  universal 
favourite,  Isith  for  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance. 
It  differs  from  the  common  primrose  conspicuously 
in  having  uml»els  of  flowers  on  a  scape ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  of  the  garden  polyanthus. 
Darwin  holds  the  common  orlip  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  cowslip  and  the  common  primrose. 
Its  bells  were  long  supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of 
fairies,  and  the  name  of  Fain,-  Cups  is  still  given  to 
them  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  fermented  with  snpir  to  make  cotcslip 
wine,  which  is  not  unpalatable.  It  was  once  a 
favourite  domestic  sojsirilic.  The  leaves  are  by 
some  used  as  a  salad  and  pot-herb,  and  also  as  food 
for  the  silkworm  liefore  those  of  the  mulberry  have 
expanded.  The  American  cowslip  (sometimes  also 
called  Shooting-star)  is  DodectUheun  Mtadia,  a 
very  handsome  spring  flower.  This  and  other 
species  are  also  well  known  in  cultivation. 

fow-trcc.  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  trees 
of  different  natural  orders,  the  bland  milky  juice 
(Latex,  q.v.)of  which  is  used  instead  of  milk.  The 
most  famous  of  these  is  the  i'alo  de  Vaca  of  the 
Cordilleras  and  Caraceas  (Galactodendron  (liroti- 
mum)  utde),  an  artocarpaceous  tree,  with  large 
laurel-like  leaves  and  very  small  flowers.  The 
milk  is  obtained  by  piercing  the  hark  of  the  trunk 
or  branches,  and  flows  so  freely  that  an  ordinary 
liottle  may  lie  filled  in  half  an  hour.  The  milk  has 
an  agreeable  creamy  odour  and  taste  recalling  that 
of  cow's  milk,  but  is  slightly  viscid  and  soon  be- 
comes yellow,  gradually  thickening  into  a  some- 
what cheesy  consistency.  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion, of  course,  widely  differs  from  that  of  milk, 
but  its  nutritive  value  is  considerable.  It  is  much 
used  by  the  negroes  and  Indians. 

The  "cow-tree  or  Hya-hya  of  Dcmcrara  is  Taber- 
na-montana  utitis,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Asclepia- 
daceie.  In  this  order  the  milky  juice  is  usually 
acrid  and  poisonous,  and  even  that  of  other  sj-ecies 
of  the  same  genus  is  of  sharp  and  burning  taste. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  latex  is  agreeable  and 
wholesome,  although  somewhat  sticky,  owing  to 
the  large  projsjrtion  of  caoutchouc. 

Cow-wheat  ( MeJampyrum ),  a  genus  of  Scro- 
phulariacea*,  of  which  the  deep-furrowed  two-celled 
cajwnle  somewhat  resembles  a  grain  of  wheat 
They  are  annual  weeds,  growing  in  woods,  corn- 
lields,  and  pastures,  and  are  eaten  by  cattle.  Being 
root -parasites,  they  grow  on  the  roots  of  other 
plants.  M.  prate'nsc  is  common  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 

fox*  DAVID,  landscape-painter,  was  born  at 
Deritend,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  29th  April 
179.1.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  he  worked 
at  the  forge  for  a  time;  and  after  trying  various 
employments  and  studying  drawing  under  Jtwcph 
Barber,  he  was  scene-painter  in  the  Birmingham, 
Swansea,  ami  Wolverhampton  theatres,  and  occa- 
sionally aptteared  upon  the  lsiards  in  minor  parts. 
He  next  took  lessons  in  London  from  John  Varley  ; 
in  180.")  and  1806  visited  North  Wales,  which  to 
the  end  of  his  life  was  his  favourite  sketching- 
ground  ;  and  taught  as  a  drawing-master,  mainly 
in  Hereford,  publishing  A  Treatise  on  Landscape 
Patntinq  and  Effect  in  Water-colour*  (1814).  and 
other  educational  works,  illustrated  by  soft-ground 
etchings  by  his  own  hand.  In  1813  he  joined  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  to  whose 
exhibitions  he  was  a  regular  contributor.  From 
1827  till  1841  his  headquarters  were  in  London, 
but  he  was  constantly  sketching  in  the  country, 
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and  occasionally  he  made  brief  visit*  to  the  Con- 
tinent, executing  water-colours  of  noble  quality 
which  slowly  but  steadily  made  their  way  with 
the  public,  and  are  now  recognised  a*  entitling 
l  heir  painter  to  a  place  among  the  very  brat  of 
English  landscnpists.  In  1839  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion seriously  to  oil-painting,  a  medium  which  he 
had  hitherto  used  only  for  sketching,  and  s<*»n  he 
had  mastered  the  process.  He  executed  in  all 
ulsmt  a  hundred  works  in  oil.  These  are  less  widely 
known  than  his  water-colours,  but  they  arc  of  at 
least  equal  quality.  In  1841  he  settled  at  Harborne, 
near  Birmingham,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  produce*! 
his  greatest  works,  those  most  rapidly  synthetic  in 
execution,  ami  most  deeply  poetic  in  feeling.  They 
mainly  owe  their  inspiration  to  the  scenery  of 
North  Wales,  and  especially  of  Bcttws-y-Coed  (n.  v. ), 
which  he  visited  every  autumn.  He  died  at 
Harborne,  loth  June  1859.  The  manliness  ami 
simplicity  of  the  painters  own  character  is  reflected 
in  his  direct,  faithful,  and  forcible  art.  His  works 
are  distinguished  by  great  breadth,  purity  of  tint, 
truth  of  tone,  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  and  they 
are  admirable  in  their  rendering  of  atmosphere, 
aud  in  their  suggestion  of  the  sparkle  and  breezy 
motion  of  nature.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of 
his  oil  pictures  are  'Lancaster  Castle'  (1846);  '  Peace 
and  War'  (1840),  a  small  picture  18J  by  24  in.,  for 
which  Cox  received  £20,  but  which  fetched  £3002 
in  1872  (his  lifelong  ambition  had  been  'some  dav, 
D.V.,  to  get  11  OtV  for  a  picture);  'The  Vale  'of 
Clwyd'  (1846  and  1848);  'The  Skylark'  (1849); 
'Boy»  Fishing'  (1849);  and  'The  Church  of 
Bettws-y-Coed.'  Among  his  very  numerous  water- 
colours  are  'Lancaster  Sands'  (1835);  '  Ulverston 
Sands'  (1835);  'Bolton  Abbey'  (1847);  'Welsh 
Funeral'  (1850);  and  'Broom  Gatherers  on  Chat 
Moss '(1854).  His  water-colour  titled  4  The  Hay- 
field,'  fetched  £2950  in  187.r>.  His  works  have 
been  frequently  brought  together  in  exhibitions, 
ami  he  was  admirably  represented  by  forty-six 
examples  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  1887. 
See  the  Memoir  bv  N.  N.  Sollv  (1875),  aud  the 
Biography  by  William  Hall  (1881).— His  son, 
David  Cox  the  younger  ( 1809-85),  was  also  known 
as  a  water-colour  painter. 

Cox,  Sik  George,  an  eminent  mythologist, 
was  bom  in  1827,  and  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in  1850, 
and  after  holding  curacies  in  Devonshire,  and  an 
assistant  mastership  at  Cheltenham,  became  vicar 
of  Bckcshonrne  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Scrayingham,  York.  In  1877  he  succeeded  to 
his  uncle's  liaronetcy.  An  industrious  man  of 
letters,  he  has  written  much  on  ancient  history 
and  on  mythology.  His  Tale*  of  Ancient  Greece 
( 1868)  was  a  collected  edition  of  several  admirable 
earlier  volumes  of  Greek  history.  His  most  im- 
portant work.  The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Station* 
\2  vols.  1870),  was  an  uncompromising  develop- 
ment of  the  solar  and  nebular  hypothesis  as  the 
key  to  all  mythologies.  It  is  learned,  lucid,  and 
courageous;  but  the  extreme  to  which  a  serviceable 
enough  theory  has  l»een  pushed  in  an  attempt  to 
account  for  the  unaccountable,  and  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable,  has  exjxwted  its  real  weakness. 
His  History  of  Greece  (2  vols.  1874)  was  a  work  of 
great  learning,  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Vom/Htrative  Mythuhnjy  and  Folklore  (1881) 
showed  its  author's  old  ingenuity  and  erudition, 
but  none  the  less  the  singular  limitation  of  his 
knowledge.  Other  works  are  Latin  and  Teutonic 
Vhrintianity  (1870),  The  Cnwtde*  (1874),  Hintoru 
of  British  Rule  in  India  ( 1881 ),  and  Live*  of  Greek 
Stutctmen  (2  vols.  1886),  and  concise  History  of 
England  (1887).  With  W.  T.  Brande  he  edited 
the  useful  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 


Art  (3  vols.  1865-67).    His  Life  of  Bishop  Colenso 
appeared  in  1888. 

<'OX«S  Henry  Octaviin.  librarian,  was  born  \ 
at  Bueklehury  vicarage  in  Berks-hire,  September 
20,  1811.  He  had  his  education  at  Westminster 
and  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  entered  the 
manuscript  de|iartmeiit  of  the  British  Museum  in 
1833,  soon  after  taking  orders.  In  ls.38  he  be- 
came attached  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  1860 
its  head,  and  here  his  marvellous  knowledge  and 
patient  kindliness  made  him  the  very  ideal  of 
the  librarian.  Already  in  1857  he  bad*  been  sent 
by  Sir  G.  ('.  Lewis  to  the  East  on  a  tour  of 
discovery,  which  resulted  indeed  in  his  tinding 
many  codices,  though  the  grasping  greed  of  the 
ignorant  monks,  at  last  awakened  to  their  value, 
made  it  impossible  to  buy  them.  Coxe  held  in 
succession  several  curacies  near  Oxford,  and  in  1868 
liecame  rector  of  Wytham.  He  was  Select  preacher 
in  1842,  Whitehall' preacher  in  1808,  and  in  1878 
presided  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  at  Oxford.  Coxe  died  duly  8,  1881. 
Although  himself  an  excellent  palaeographer  and 
ripe  scholar,  Coxe  did  much  more  for  others' 
reputations  than  his  own.  The  most  im|H>rtant 
of  his  own  works  were  an  edition  of  Roger  of 
Wendovcr's  Chronicle  (5  vols.  1841-44),  and  of 
Gower's  Vox  Clamantis  for  the  Roxburghe  Club 
(1850),  and  his  Catalogues  of  MSS.  in  the  col- 
leges and  halls  of  Oxford  (1852),  ami  of  the  Bod- 
leian MSS.  ( 1853-54 ).  See  Dean  Burgons  Lives  of 
Twelve  Good  Men  (1888). 

Coxe*  William,  historical  writer,  was  born  in 
London,  7th  March  1747,  and  from  Eton  passed  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1768.  As  tutor  to  the  sons  of  four  persona 
of  quality,  he  spent  much  of  twenty  years  on 
the  Continent,  where  he  neglected  no  opportun- 
ity of  collecting  information  about  the  countries 
which  he  visited.  The  result  ap|>carcd  in  fourteen 
works  of  travel  and  history,  careful  but  dull,  the 
best  known  lieing  his  History  of  the  Home  of 
A  ttstria  ( 1807 ).  He  died,  a  prcltcndary  of  Salis- 
bury and  Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  at  *  Bemerton 
rectory,  10th  June  1828. 

Coxswain,  or  Cockswain  (pronounced  eoxn, 
and  often  abbreviated  to  cox),  on  l»oaid  ship,  ia 
the  steersman  of  a  boat,  ami  commander  of  the 
ImmU's  crew.  In  boat-racing,  the  coxswain  should 
always  by  preference  be  a  very  light  weight.  See 
Rowing. 

fox  well*  Henry  Tracf.y,  aeronaut,  born  in 
1819,  at  Wouldham,  near  Rochester,  was  educated 
for  the  army,  but  settled  as  a  surgeon  dentist  in 
I/ondon.  brum  boyhood  he  hail  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  ballooning ;  in  1844  he  became  a  pro- 
fessional aeronaut,  and  iu  1845  established  the 
Aerostatic  Magazine.  Since  then  he  made  Borne  700 
ascents,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  1862, 
when  he  reached,  with  Mr  Glaishcr,  a  height  of 
seven  miles.  He  published  My  Life,  and  Ballooning 
Adventures  (2  vols.  1887-88),  ami  died  in  January 
llKMj.   See  Balloon. 

Coyote.  See  Wolf. 

Coypn  ( Myojiotainux  eoypu),  a  large  rodent  in 
the  porcupine  section  of  the  order.  It  is  the  oulv 
known  s[»ecie*  of  its  genus,  is  common  in  South 
America  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  lives  (in 
pairs)  in  burrows  near  water,  and  feeds  on  aquatic 
plants.  The  animal  measures  from  oue  to  two  feet 
in  length,  not  including  the  long  scaly  tail ;  the 
general  colour  is  brown  varying  towards  yellow  ; 
the  hind-feet  are  webbed  anil  enable  the  coy  pus  to 
swim  well.  The  mother-animal  swims  with  her 
young  on  her  back,  and  this  habit  may  have  some- 
thing to  do,  it  is  suggested,  with  "the  peculiar 
position  of  the  teat*,  which  are  high  up  on  the 
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Hanks.  The  eoypu  is  much  hunted  for  its  flesh 
and   fur.    Tlie  'latter  ih  best  known  under  the 


Ooypn  ( Mfopotamui  copptt ). 


Spanish  name  of  Nutria,  and  forms  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

4  Cozens,  Jons  Robert,  water-colour  painter, 
was  born  in  England  in  17-V2.  He  was  instructed 
by  his  father,  Alexander  Co/ens,  also  known  as  an 
artist  in  water-colours,  who  was  one  of  the  two 
natural  sons  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  a  woman  from 
Deptford  who  accompanied  the  Czar  to  Russia.  In 
177'i  he  visited  Switzerland,  with  R.  Payne  Knight, 
and  in  MM  returned  from  an  extended  tour  in  Italy 
with  William  Reekford,  who  commissioned  manv 
of  the  washed  drawings  which  he  then  executed. 
Among  his  English  subjects  are  some  line  studies 
of  trees  made  in  Windsor  Forest.  In  17U4  the 
artist's  mind  gave  way,  and  in  his  later  days  he 
was  befriended  by  Sir  George  Rcaumont  and  Dr 
M'unro.  The  date  of  his  death  has  l>eeii  usually- 
stated  as  17!«».  but  there  is  reason  to  )>elieve  that 
he  was  alive  after  1801.  The  great  qualities  of  his 
art  have  commanded  the  enthusiasm  of  brother- 
painters.  Turner  and  Girtin  copied  his  drawings, 
and  Constable  pronounced  that  4  his  works  were  all 
|M>etry,'  that  he  was  '  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
touched  landscape.'  He  to  some  extent  extended 
the  very  limited  colour-scheme  of  previous  painters 
in  the  medium,  introducing  greater  force  and 
variety  of  tinting ;  and  he  suWituted  for  their 
topographical  treatment  of  landscape  a  rendering 
more  imaginative  and  more  perceptive  of  the 
delicacies  of  atmospheric  ellect.  In  composition, 
his  works  are  singularly  large  and  harmonious,  and 
they  evince  an  especial  sympathy  for  nature  in  her 
moods  of  placid  sublimity.  There  is  a  fine  series 
of  his  works  in  the  Rritisn  Museum  Print  Room. 

Crab,  a  popular  mime  legitimately  applied  to 
any  of  the  short  tailed  (Hraehyura)  division  of 
decapod  Crustaceans  (q.v.).  The  body  is  usually 
short  and  compressed  ;  the  abdomen  is  short  anil 
is  tacked  up  beneath  the  relatively  large  eephalo- 
t borax ;  there  are  I  to  4  reduced  ahdominal 
appendages,  but  seldom  any  tail  -paddles ;  the 
antenna-  are  short.  In  the  common  Shore-crab 
{Caret ntu  nutntu)  the  carapace  is  a  wide  shield, 
broader  than  long,  and  lient  inwards  at  the  sides  ; 
the  eyes  are  stalked,  and  lie  as  usual  aliove  and  in 
front  of  the  antcnnulcs,  though  apparently  rather 
external  to  them  ;  the  ant-ennules  have  the  ear  sac 
lodged  in  their  dilated  base ;  the  liases  of  the 
antenme  arc  immovable,  and  the  opening  of  the 
excretory  organ  at  their  base  has  a  curious  movable 
plate.  The  hindmost  of  the  foot-jaws  or  maxilli- 
pedes  is  in  jwirt  expanded  into  a  broad  plate  which 
covers  the  neighlsniring  appendages.  The  great 
claws  are  generally  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  thus  the  market  value  of  the  male 
Edible  Crab  [Caneer  jtagurtts)  is  said  to  l>e  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  female.    The  reduced 


abdominal  appendages  of  crabs  are  solely  used  for 
reproductive  purposes.  The  two  anterior  pairs  are 
copulatory  in  the  males ;  those  that  persist  in  the 
females  have  the  eggs  attached  to  them.  The 
abdomen  is  always  larger  and  broader  in  the 
females.  The  nervous  system  is  j>eeuliar  in  the 
centralisation  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  into  a  single 
mass.  The  alimentary,  circulatory,  and  excretor- 
systems  do  not  present  any  important  peculiarities. 
The  gills  are  always  fewer  ttian  in  the  crayfish, 
never  exceeding  nine  on  each  side.  The  gill-cavity 
is  large,  especially  in  the  land-crabs.  In  the 
common  shore-crab,  the  larva  leaves  the  egg  as  a 
zou>a,  after  repeated  moults  becomes  a  sort  of 
hermit  crab  like  form  known  as  a  Megalopa,  and 
gradually  with  broadening  shield,  loss  of  abdominal 


Great  Crab  {Cancrr  pairurus). 


appendages,  betiding  up  of  the  abdomen,  and  modi- 
fication  of  the  anterior  limbs  becomes  a  miniature 
adult. 

General  Life. — Crabs  feed  chiefly  on  other  animals 
both  alive  and  dead.  The  Swimming  Crabs 
(  Portunus ) — e.g.  P.  /teJagicus,  attack  fishes.  Corrfi- 
soma  earnift'jr,  found  in  the  mangrove  swamps 
of  the  West  Indies,  is  fond  of  the  fruit  of  a  species 
of  Anona,  but  is  also  notorious  for  burrowing 
in  the  cemeteries.  The  well-known  Land-crab 
( Urrarcinus  rttricvla )  damages  sugar-canes.  Many 
emits  are  very  rapid  runners,  especially  the  sand 
and  land  forms ;  others  are  powerful  burrowers— 
e.g.  the  Calling  Crab  ((ielasimus),  which  has  one 
of  its  great  claws  much  exaggerated,  and  carried 
during  locomotion  over  its  head  in  such  a  wav  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  l>eckoiiing ;  others  again  are 
expert  swimmers — e.g.  our  British  pelagic  Tolybiut 
hciittluwii,  which  has  a  light  shell,  and  four  of  it* 
thoracic  appendages  flattened  for  swimming.  In 
regard  to  respiration  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
land -crabs  are  so  far  terrestrial  that  they  are 
liable  to  Ik?  drowned  in  water.  The  malecrabs 
I  are  usually  larger,  and  sometimes  fight  with  one 
another  as  well  as  with  other  species.  In  some 
cases  (Gelasimus)  the  bright  colour  is  only 
acquired  at  the  |>eriod  of  reproductive  maturity. 
The  sexes  of  the  common  Shore-crab  ( Carcintu 
mtmatt)  are  said  to  unite  just  after  the  female  ha* 
moulted  her  hard  shell.  In  all  but  the  land-crab* 
the  female  carries  about  the  eggs  till  they  are 
hatched. 

Habitat.  —Almost  all  crabs  are  strictly  marine 
forms,  and  the  majority  frequent  shallow  water. 
Among  the  terrestrial  forms  the  best  known  are 
the  species  of  Gecarcinus,  swiftlv  moving  nocturnal 
crabs  in  tropical  regions  of  ^>oth  hemispheres, 
chiefly  vegetarian  in  their  diet,  migrating  in 
com]tanies  to  the  sea  for  egg-laying  punioses. 
The  genus  Ocypoda  includes  some  land  forms, 
and  some  which  produce  a  shrill  noise  bv  rubbing 
the  ridged  surface  of  the  second-last"  joint  of 
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the  right  great  claw  against  a  sharp  edge  of 
the  second  joint.  The  Calling  Crab  (Celasimus) 
make*  large  burrows,  and  the  male  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  with  it*  exaggerated  great  claw. 
The  Pea-crabs  (Pinnotheres)  live  inside  bivalves 
(Pinna,  Mytilus,  Mactra,  etc.).  One  species 
(P.  velerum)  was  said  by  the  ancient*  to  nip  the 
mollusc  when  danger  threatened,  and  to  receive  its 
share  of  fi*>d  in  return.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  share  of  food,  but  no  evidence  that  the  crab 
rewards  it<  host.  In  the  genus  Telphusa  all  the 
species  live  in  fresh  water  in  the  warm  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  European  species  (T.  Jtuviatilis)  is 
tolerably  common  in  southern  Europe,  was  known 
to  the  ancients  both  in  its  habit  ana  edibility,  ami 
is  often  figured  on  Sicilian  coins.  As  regards 
geologicfd  distribution,  the  Rrachyura  do  not 
certainly  appear  l*>fore  the  upper  Jurassic,  and 
become  gradually  more  numerous  in  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  strata. 

Moulting'  and  Amputation.— -Like  other  crusta- 
ceans, cra)w  |>eriodically  cast  their  chitiuous  ami 
limy  shells.  The  moults  are  most  frequent  in 
youth,  when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  body  conllicts 
with  the  rigidity  of  the  armature.  Extra  feeding 
may  accelerate  the  process.  Before  moulting  the 
old  shell  becomes  virtually  dead,  reserve  stores  are 
used  in  fresh  growth,  a  new  shell  liegins  to  form 
within  the  old,  and  finally  with  considerable,  and 
sometimes  fatal  effort,  the  shell  is  cast.  It  is  left 
in  apparent  intactness,  a  very  image  of  its 
lost  tenant.  The  new  suit,  which  is  at  first 
soft,  requires  several  hours  or  dayB  to  acquire 
firmness.  The  loss  of  internal  linings,  of  stomach 
mill,  of  the  outer  covering  of  the  eyes,  &c,  as 
well  as  of  the  entire  outer  armature,  leaves  the 
crab  very  much  /tor*  de  combat.  The  period  is 
one  of  great  disadvantage  to  the  crabs,  not 
only  from  the  fatigue  and  often  fatality  of 
the.  process,  but  from  the  state  of  defenceless 
helplessness  in  which  they  are  temporarily  left. 
In  many  cases  cralw  lose  their  limlw  in  fighting, 
and  they  may  voluntarily  resign  them  (as  in 
Porrellana  platyehelys )  to  save  their  liodies.  Sudden 
panic  or  injury  is  said  to  lead  to  similar  self- 
m dieted  amputation  or  'autotomy.'  Like  many 
animals  lower  in  the  scale,  crabs  are  able  to  make 
good  their  injuries,  though  several  moults  are 
required  to  regenerate  a  limb. 

Masking.— A  common  habit  among  crabs  is  that 
of  masking  themselves  with  foreign  object*.  Thus  i 
lsuh  the  European  species  of  Maia  ( M.  sguinado 
and  M.  verrunisa )  are  usually  overgrown  by  Algie, 
Hydroids,  and  Polyzoa ;  the  same  is  true  of  Pisa ; 
in  Inachus  the  long  feet  are  es|>eeially  well  con- 
cealed by  seaweeds;  our  common  Stenorhynchus  is 
often  covered  by  a  sponge  growth  :  the  Mediter- 
ranean Doripjtr  taiutta  uses  its  hind-legs  to  earn' 
some  living  or  dead  object  upon  its  liack,  and  thus 
very  emphatically  asserts  its  innocence ;  the  common 
Dromia  (/A  vulgaris)  holds  sponges  on  its  kick  in 
similar  fashion.    See  Co.MMKN.SAl.lsM. 

Intelligence.— A*  in  several  features  of  their 
structure,  so  in  their  intelligence,  cralw  appear  to 
hold  the  highest  place  among  crustaceans.  Mose- 
lev  observed  how  a  sand -crab  (ttegpoda  ippeus), 
which  dreads  the  sea,  dug  itself  into  the  sand  and 
held  on  against  the  undertide  of  each  great  wave, 
itomanes  refers  to  the  alleged  habit  of  the  common 
crab  in  stationing  a  hard  shelled  individual  as 
sentinel  during  the  moulting  season.  Then*  seems 
to  lie  not  a  little  of  the  intelligent  in  some  cases 
of  crab-commensalism.  Darwin  has,  however,  given 
a  crowning  instance  of  intelligence  which  is  worth 
many  less  emphatic.  Some  shells  were  thrown 
towards  the  hole  of  a  burrowing  shore-crab  (Cela- 
sinius >.  One  rolled  in,  three  remained  a  few  inches 
from  the  mouth.    lu  a  few  minutes  the  crab  came 


out,  Waring  the  shell  which  had  fallen  in,  and  re- 
moved it  to  the  distance  of  a  foot.  '  It  then  saw 
the  three  other  shells  lying  near,  and  evidently 
thinking  that  they  might  likewise  roll  in,  carried 
them  to  the  spot  where  it  had  laid  the  first.' 

Common  British  Forum.  —  The  Common  Shore- 
crab  (  Ca rein  us  vacuus);  the  Creat  Crab  (Cancer 
jiagurus ),  so  much  eaten  ;  the  Slender  Spider-crab 
or  Slender-beaked  Crab  (Stenorhynchus  tenuiros- 
tris),  with  very  long  spider-like  "legs  and  bright 


Slender  Spider-crab  (Stenurhynehus  tenuirostris). 


pink  triangular  IkkIv  ;  the  large  Thorny  Spider- 
crab  (Maia  squinado);  the  Common  Swimming 
Crab  (Portunus  rariegatus),  common  on  Scotch 
coasts,  with  the  last  pair  of  legs  flattened  like  oar- 
blades;  the  Velvet  Fiddler-crab  or  Devil-crab  (Por- 
tunus pubrr),  with  a  brown  hairy  shell  ;  the 
Masked  Crab  (Corgstes  cassirclaiinus),  with  a  cara- 
pace marked  so  as  to  suggest  a  mask,  often  found 
mined  in  the  sand  of  English  and  Welsh  coasts ; 
the  small  Four-horned  Spider  crab  ( Pirn  trfraodon); 
the  little  Pea-crab  ( Pinnotheres  put um,  &c),  inside 
bivalves,  are  familiar  British  species. 

Classification.—  Cral«s  are  generally  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  sha|>e  of  their  cephalothorax  into  five 
families  :  ( 1 )  Catometopa.  usually  quadrangular — 
e.g.  (>ev|Kida,  (Jrapsus,  Pinnotheres,  (jecareinus ; 
( 1 )  Cyclometopa,  usually  broad,  narrowed  behind, 
bow-shaped  in  front  -e.g.  Telphusa,  Cancer, 
Portunus,  ("archills;  (3)  Oxyrhyncha,  triangular, 
pointed  in  front— e.g.  Maia,  Pisa,  Hyas,  Steno- 
rhynchus, Inachus;  (4)  Oxystomata,  usually  round 
—e.g.  Calappa,  Ilia;  (*•)  Notopoda,  with  the  last 
or  last  two  pairs  of  limlw  more  or  less  turned  back 
e.g.  Dorippe,  Porcellana,  Lithodcs,  Dromia. 
Sec  Cri'sta<  ka.  Okayfi*h,  Hkkmit-crab,  Lobster. 
Besides  general  work*  mentioned  under  Crustacea,  see 
Balfour's  Embrgulogg ;  W.  K.  Brooks,  Handbook  of  In- 
vertebrate  Z<j<Aoii>i  I  Boston,  188'i);  Fredericq,  Archie. 
Zootm/ie  Ex/rr.  ( 1883);  Huxley's  InrrrUfn-nUt;  Romanes, 
Animal  Intelliijtnee  (Inter.  Sc.  Series.  1886);  larus 
Sterne,  Wevlev  «nd  Vcrgehen  (1«8«);  Woodward,  in 
Cassell's  Natural  Hirtorji. 

Crab.  RocKR,  hermit,  was  born  about  1621  in 
Buckinghamshire,   and  served   for   seven  years 
(Itt4'2-4H)  in  the  Parliamentary  army.    He  then 
set  up  in  business  as  'a  halierdasher  of  hats'  at 
Chesham,  in  his  native  county.    He  had  imbibed 
the  idea  that  it  was  sinful  to  eat  any  kind  of 
animal  food,  or  to  drink  anything  stronger  than 
water:  and  in  lonl,  determined  to  follow  literally 
the  injunction  given  to  the  young  man  in  the 
]  gospel,  he  sold  off  his  stock-in-trade,  distributing 
I  the  proceeds  among  the  prsir,  and  took  tip  his 
•  residence  in  a  hut.    His  frssl  consisted  of  bran, 
;  turnip-tops,  dock -leaves,  and  grass.    The  pcrsccu- 
;  tions  the  |H*>r  man  indicted  on  himself  caused  him 
to  lie  persecuted  by  others,  cudgelled,  ami  put  in 
the  stocks.     He  was  four  times  imprisoned  for 
sabbath-breaking  ami  other  offences,  yet  still  he 
persisted  in  his  course  of  life.    He  published  The 
English  Hermite,  Dagon's  Dmenfall,  and  a  tract 
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against  Quakerism  :  and  he  died  at  Bethnal  Green, 
lltli  September  1680. 

Crah-nppic  i*  a  term  H]i|»lie<l  somewhat  vaguely 
to  any  sour  and  uncultivated  variety  or  species  of 
apple.  Thus  Pi/run  sptetabUm  of  shrubberies  is 
known  as  the  Chinese  Crab,  /'.  prunifolia  as  the 
Siberian  Crab,  /'.  corona ritt  as  the  American  Crab, 
and  /'.  barcuta  of  North  Asia  <  including  rerasifera ) 
as  the  Cherry  Crab.  More  strictly,  however,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  wild  varieties  of  the  true  apple 
( Maim,  var.  ki/1 w/rw  ).  Of  this,  again,  two 
main  varieties  are  distinguished,  one  smooth-leaved 
and  sour  (var.  austera).  the  other  more  or  less 
woolly -leaved  atul  sweeter  ( var.  miti* ).  The  former 
of  these  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  crab- 
apple  proper. 

Crabbe,  Gkoroe,  poet,  was  born  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1754,  at  Aldetmrgh,  on  the  Suffolk  sea- 
hoard.  His  father,  '  salt  master '  and  warehouse-  ! 
keeper,  was  a  clever,  strong,  violent  man ;  the 
mother,  a  meek,  religious  woman  ;  and  of  three 
brothers,  one  perished  captain  of  a  slaver,  another 
was  lost  sight  of  in  Honduras.  George,  the  eldest, 
got  some  schooling  at  Bungay  and  Stowmarket, 
then  from  1768  to  1774  was  surgeon's  apprentice 
at  Wickham- Brook  and  at  Wood  bridge.  In  his  first 
place  he  had  to  heln  the  ploughboy  ;  in  his  second 
ne  fell  in  love  with  Sarah  Elmy  ('Mini'),  who 
lived  with  her  uncle,  a  wealthy  yeoman,  at  the  old 
moated  hall  of  Parham.  A  spell  of  drudgery  in 
his  father's  warehouse — nine  months  in  London, 
picking  up  surgery  cheaply — some  three  years' 
struggling  practice  at  Aldebnrgh  -at  last  in  April 
1780,  with  £3  in  Ids  pocket,  lie  sailed  again  for 
London,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  literature. 
Eight  years  before  he  had  written  verses  for 
If 'heblc  *  Magazine. ;  ho  had  published  Inebriety,  a 
Poem  (Ipswich,  1775) ;  and  now  his  Candidate  soon 
found  a  publisher,  unluckily  a  l*ankrupt  one.  A 
season  of  penury,  dire  as  Chatterton's,  was  borne 
bv  Crabbe  with  pious  bravery  ;  he  hail  to  pawn 
clothes  and  instruments ;  ap)>ea]s  to  Lords  Thurlow,  . 
North,  Shelburne,  met  no  response ;  and  early  in  ! 
1781  he  saw  himself  threatened  with  arrest  for 
debt,  when  he  made  his  case  known  to  Burke. 
Forty -one  years  later  he  told  Lock  hart  at  Edin- 
burgh, how,  having  delivered  the  letter  at  Burke's 
door,  he  paced  Westminster  Bridge  all  night  long 
until  daybreak.  Burke  proved  a  generous  (tatron  ; 
from  the  hour  of  their  meeting  Crablie  was  a 
'  made  man.'  He  stayed  at  Beacouslield  ;  he  met 
Fox,  Johnson,  and  Reynolds ;  Thurlow  gave  him 
a  bank-note  for  £100;  Dodsley  brought  out  his 
Library ;  and  the  very  next  winter  he  was  ordained 
to  the  curacy  of  his  native  town.  He  resided 
as  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at 
Bel  voir  Cast  le  ( 1 782-85 ) ;  married  Miss  Elmy  ( 1 783 ) ; 
held  four  livings  in  Dorset,  I/eicester,  and  Lincoln 
shires,  but  sjtent  thirteen  happy  years  in  Suffolk, 
at  Parham,  Great  Glemliam,  and'Rendham  ( 1792- 
1805);  returned  to  Muston,  his  Leicestershire 
rectory  ;  and  his  wife  having  died  there  in  1813, 
exchanged  it  the  next  year  for  Trowbridge  in  Wilt- 
shite.  His  gentle,  kindly  life,  in  which  lsitanising 
had  given  place  to  fossil  hunting,  was  broken  now 
and  again  bv  visits  to  London  and  its  l>est  society  ; 
he  witnessed  the  Bristol  riots  <  1831 ),  as  lifty-one 
years  before  he  had  witnessed  those  of  Lord  George 
Gordon ;  and  on  3d  February  183*2  he  died  at 
Trowbridge. 

Three  novels,  a  treatise  on  botany,  and  poems 
untold  all  perished  in  grand  vearlv  '  incremations ; ' 
but  still,  Crabbe  published  the  Village  ( 1783),  The 
Newspaper  (1785),  The  Pariah  Register  (1807  ),  The 
Borough  (1810),  Tales  ( 1812),  and  Tales  of  the  Hall 
(1819),  for  which  last  and  the  earlier  copyrights 
Murray  paid  him  £3000.    Of  these  poems  Words- 


worth wrote  in  1832,  'They  will  last  full  as  long  at 
anything  expressed  in  verse  since  first  they  made 
their  appearance  ; '  and  Jane  Austen  said  Crabbe 
was  the  only  man  whom  she  would  care  to  many. 
Byron,  too,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  Lord  Tennyson, 
Swinburne,  Cardinal  Newman,  ana,  al»ove  all, 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  must  l>e  reckoned  among  his  few 
votaries.  '  Though  nature's  sternest  painter,  vet  the 
best,'  Byron's  verdict  upon  him,  is  truer  than  Horace 
Smith's,  'a  Pope  in  worsted  stockings,'  for  this 
refers  but  to  the  accident  of  metre — the  rhyming 
heroics,  which,  thirty  is?r  diem,  Crabbe  ground  out 
anywhere.  Their  subject-matter,  though,  is  all 
CrabWs  own.  He  is  as  much  the  poet  of  East 
Anglia  as  Scott  of  the  Borderland  or  Wordsworth 
of  the  I*akc  Country.  It*  scenery  and  the  life 
of  its  ftsher-folk  and  peasantry  he  described 
with  a  realism  greater  than  Zola's,  if  sometimes 
almost  as  tedious.  Zola !  nay,  Crabbe  has  closer 
kinship  to  Balzac  ;  and  his  strong,  sombre  pictures 
of  sin  and  suffering  are  ever  and  again  lit  up  with 
homely  pathos  and  shrewd,  Dutch-like  humour. 
'The  tragic  power  of  Crabl>e,'  Mr  Swinburne  savs, 
'  is  as  much  aoove  the  reach  of  Byron,  as  his  singu- 
larly vivid,  though  curiously  limited,  insight  into 
certain  shades  of  character.'  And  in  old  John 
Murray's  words,  'Crabbe  said  uncommon  thinp  in 
so  common  a  way  as  to  escape  notice ; '  surely  be 
claims  notice  from  such  as  rank  thought  higher 
than  expression. 

An  admirable  Life  by  bin  non,  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe 
\ 1785-1857 ),  for  twenty-three  years  vicar  of  Bredfield. 
Suffolk .  is  prefixed  to  CratAte't  Work*  (8  vols.  1834).  See 
also  Mr  Leslie  Stephen's  '  Hours  in  a  Library'  (2d  wrirt, 
1876);  Mr  Fit^erald'a  Readinat  in  'Tales  of  the  Hall 
{ 1882) ;  the  essay  on  Crabbe  by  Mr  W.  J.  Court  hope  io 
voL  iii.  of  Ward's  Emjti*  PoeU  (1884);  and  T.  K 
Kebbel'a  Crobbe  (1888). 

Crab-stones,  or  Crab's  Eves.    See  Cray 

FISH. 

Craeked  Heels*  From  careless  grooming, 
washing  horses'  legs  and  imperfectly  drying  them, 
permitting  them  to  stand  in  accumulations  of  filth 
or  exposed  to  draughts,  the  skin  becomes  inflamed, 
tender,  itchy,  thickened,  and  by-and-by  cracked. 
An  ichorous  and  fetid  discharge  exudes,  and  lame- 
ness often  results.  In  animals  with  round  gtanmy 
legs  it  is  sometimes  constit  utional ;  underbred  horses 
with  rough  hairy  fetlocks  present  the  majority  of 
cases  ;  white  heels,  being  more  delicate,  are  especi- 
ally affected ;  whilst  the  hind  limbs,  exposed  as 
they  are  to  tilth  and  cold,  suffer  most  frequently. 
Cleanse  carefully  with  tepid  water  ;  wash  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  Goulard's  Extract,  or  any  other 
mild  astringent  ;  or  dress  occasionally  with  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment.  (Jive,  besides,  a  half-dose  of 
physic,  and  a  few  mashes,  afterwards  carrots, 
swedes,  or  such  laxative  food,  and  where  the  ail- 
ment is  persistent,  use  Diuretics  (q.v. ).  When 
the  skin  is  dry  and  irritable,  ]>oultice  and  apply 
glycerine  before  proceeding  with  astringents.  In 
cold  weather,  and  esj>ecially  when  the  horse  is 
heated,  interdict  washing  the  legs;  but  allow  them 
to  dry,  and  then  brush  off  the  dirt. 

Cracovienne  {lraJ:oriak),  the  national  dance 
of  the  Polish  i>casantry  around  Cracow.    It  has  a 
very  marked  rhythm  in  "{  time,  and  is  often  accom- 
I  nanied  by  singing.    The  Poles  have  a  multitude  of 
little  ditties  of  two  lines  each,  adapted  to  th» 
1  music  and  dance. 

Cracow  (Pol.  Krttkov,  Ger.  Krakau),  a  city 
of  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  Galicia,  259  miles 
NE.  of  Vienna  bv  rail.  It  stands  672  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  a  wide,  hill-girt  plain  on  the  left  hwb 
of  the  Vistula,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  and 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge  ( 1850)  leading  to  Podgorae, 
I  The  old  walls  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 
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and  a  line  of  detached  forts  now  defends  the  city. 
It*  older  portion  is  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dark,  and 
deserted  street*,  but  contains  many  fine  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  iu»  churches  and  other 
edifices  ;  and  some  handsome  buildings  are  also  to 
tie  seen  in  the  more  modern  suburbs.  On  the 
Wawel  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the  houses,  rises  the 
old  castle  of  the  Polish  kings,  degrade*!  now  to  a 
Iwrrack.  The  neighbouring  cathedral  ( 1 320-5!))  is 
a  splendid  ode,  containing  the  graves  of  John 
Sobie*ki,  Pomatowski,  Kosciusko,  and  many  more 
heroes,  with  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Christ.  The 
university  was  founded  in  13<54,  by  Ciisimir  the 
t  ireat,  and  reconstituted  under  the  Jagellons  in  1394. 
Long  the  centre  of  light  for  Poland,  it  had  decayed 
under  Jesuit  influence,  but  was  reorganised  and 
reopened  in  1 JSI7,  and  now  is  attended  by  more  than 
800  students.  It  possesses  a  library  of  130,000 
volumes,  and  many  MSS.  of  great  valne  in  con- 
nection with  Polish  history.  Cracow  has  important 
fairs,  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  (chemicals, 
tobacco,  beer,  agricultural  implements,  &e. )  have 
of  late  vears  greatly  revived.  Three  miles  west 
of  the  city  is  a  grassy  mound,  130  feet  high,  reared 
in  1820-23  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko.  It  is 
composed  of  earth  taken  from  all  the  patriotic 
liattle -fields  of  Poland.  The  population  has  varied 
much  at  different  periods,  from  80,000  in  the  10th 
centuiy  to  10,000  at  the  end  of  the  18th,  49,833  iu 
IS69,  06,095  in  1880,  and  76,025  in  1890,  of  whom 
20.000  were  Jews. 

Cracow  was  founded  by  Krak,  Prince  of  Poland, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  about  the  year  700, 
lx*came  the  <':ipital  of  Poland  in  1320,  and  continued 
such  till  1609,  when  that  hononr  was  transferred  to 
Warsaw.  It  was  taken  by  the  Bohemians  in  1039, 
by  the  Tartars  in  1241,  by  the  Swedes  in  1655  and 
170*2,  and  by  the  Russians  in  1768.  On  the  third 
|iartition  ot  Poland,  in  1795,  it  was  assigned  to 
Austria.  From  1809  to  1815  it  formed  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  congress  of  Vienna  estab- 
lished it  as  a  republic,  with  a  territory  of  425  so,,  m., 
and  containing  about  140,000  inhabitants,  under 
the  protectorate  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
Internal  dissensions  )>etween  the  nobles  and  the 
common  people  afforded  a  pretence  for  interference, 
and  the  sympathy  shown  for  the  cause  of  Polish 
independence  was  made  the  ground  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cracow  to  the  Austrian  dominions  (1846). 
See  Poland. 

i'radriork,  Charles  Egbekt,  is  the  pen-name 
of  Miss  Mary  Noailles  Murfiee,  liorn  near  Mnr- 
frees borough,  in  Texas,  hIhjiiI  1851,  and  early  dis- 
abled by  paralysis.  She  is  known  as  author  of  In 
the  Tennessee  Mountains  (1884),  Where  the  Buttle 
un*  Fotiffht  (1884),  J  Join,  the  Itariiie.  (1885),  The 
ProjtAet  of  the  (ireat  Smoky  Mountains  ( 1885),  The 
th-sjHtt  of  Bromsrdye  Core  (1888).  and  other  stories. 

Crag  and  Tail,  a  term  used  to  designate  a 
peculiar  hill  conformation,  in  which  a  bold  and 
precipitous  front  exists  on  one  a«j>eet  of  a  hill, 
while  the  op|tosite  is  formed  of  a  sloping  declivity. 


Castle  Rock,  Edinburgh. 


Fine  examples  of  this  structure  occur  in  and  around 
Edinburgh,  where  the  lmld  'crag'  faces  the  west 
ami  the  '  tail '  slopes  towards  the  east ;  as,  for 
example,  the  Castle  rock,  precipitous  and  unap- 
proachable on  every  side  except  to  the  east.  The 


structure  owes  its  origin  to  the  juxtaposition  of 
rocks  of  variable  degrees  of  durability — the  harder 
and  more  durable  rocks  having  resisted  denudation, 
and  so  protected  the  more  readily  eroded  rocks  that 
occur  on  the  lee  side  of  the  former.  The  crag  and 
tail  phenomena  of  central  Scotland  and  other 
regions  which  have  lieen  subjected  to  extreme 
glaciation  (see  Glacial  Pkkioii)  is  due  to  glacial 
erosion  and  accumulation.  The  crag  faces  the 
direction  from  which  the  ice  came,  and  thus  by 
op|»o*ing  its  advance  induced  excessive  erosion 
upon  the  ground  immediately  iu  front.  A  hollow 
has  thus  usually  I  wen  scooped  out  in  this  place, 
and  continued  along  either  side  of  the  ol»strtietion 
for  some  little  distance.  This  somewhat  crescent- 
shaped  hollow  is  well  seen  on  the  west  side  of 
Kdinbiirgh  Castle  rock,  sweeping  round  on  the 
north  by  Princes  Street  Gardens  (the  old  Nor' 
Loch),  and  on  the  south  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cowgate.  The  morainic  material  dragged  along 
underneath  the  ice  accumulated  iu  the  rear  of  the 
crag,  so  that  the  strata  in  that  position  are  usually 
covered  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  with  honlder- 
|  clav,  »Src.  The  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  is  thua 
built  upon  morainic  materials. 

Craig,  John,  Scottish  Reformer,  was  born  in 
1512,  next  year  lost  his  father  at  Flodden,  and  was 
I  educated  at  St  Andrews.  He  joined  the  Domini- 
i  cans  there,  but  fell  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  and 
after  a  brief  imprisonment  (1536)  went  to  Rome. 
Through  Cardinal  Pole  he  gained  admission  to  tho 
Dominican  convent  of  Bologna,  where  lie  became 
the  master  of  novices  ;  next  a  copy  of  Calvin's 
Institutes  fell  in  his  way,  and  converted  him  to 
Protestantism.  On  18th  August  1559  he  was  lying 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition,  condemned  to 
Butler  next  morning  nt  the  stake,  when  Pope  Paul 
IV.  died,  and  the  mob  broke  open  the  prisons,  and 
set  the  prisoners  at  liberty.  A  bandit  liefriended 
him  ;  a  dog  brought  him  a  purse  of  gold  as  he  was 
wandering  helpless  through  a  forest ;  he  escaped 
to  Vienna,  ami  there  preached  in  his  friar's  habit, 
one  of  his  hearers  being  the  Archduke  Maximilian. 
Presently  the  new  pope,  learning  his  wherealiouts, 
demanded  his  surrender;  but  Maximilian  gave  hint 
a  safe-conduct,  and  in  1560  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land. In  1563  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Knox, 
and  with  him  was  accused  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
of  having  Iteen  privy  to  Rizzio's  murder ;  in  1567 
he  incurred  some  censure  for  proclaiming,  under 
strong  protest,  the  tiauns  between  Queen  Mary 
and  Rotiiwell ;  and  in  1572  he  was  sent  to  '  illumin- 
ate the  dark  places '  in  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire. 
He  came  )>ack  to  Edinburgh  in  1579  as  a  chaplain 
to  James  VI.,  took  a  leading  oart  in  the  church's 
affairs,  and  had  a  share  with  Melville  in  the  Second 
Rook  of  Discipline.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
'Confession  of  Faith*  or  first  National  Covenant, 
'  subscribed  by  the  king's  majesty  and  his  household 
and  sundry  others '  at  Edinburgh,  28th  January 
l  1580.  He  withstood  the  restoration  of  prelacy"; 
but  his  comparative  moderation  was  not  seldom 
displeasing  to  the  '  |K>pes  of  Edinburgh.'  He  died 
12th  December  1600.  His  Short  S limine  of  the 
whole  Catcchiume  (1581)  has  lieen  reprinted  in 
fac  simile,  with  a  valuable  introductory  Memoir  by 
T.  O.  Law  (Edin.  1883). 

Craig,  Thomas,  writer  on  feudal  law,  was  born 
in  1538,  either  at  Craigfintray  ( Alierdeenshire  ( or  in 
Edinburgh.    From  St  Andrews  he  passed  in  1555 
to  the  university  of  Paris,  and  in  1563  was  admitted 
an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  being  next  year 
appointed  justice-depute  of  Scotland,  and  in  1573 
'  sheriff-depute  of  Edinburgh.    Whilst  head  of  the 
:  criminal  judicature,  he  did  not  neglect  the  muses, 
as  was  evidenced  by  an  epithalamium  on  Queen 
I  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley  and  a  poem  on  the 
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birth  of  James  VI.  Besides  several  more  Latin 
poem*,  ami  the  masterlv  Jus  Feudale  ( 1608  ;  3d  ed. 
1732 ),  V»y  which  he  is  cfuefly  remembered,  he  wrote 
three  other  Latin  treatises — on  J  amen  VI. 's  right 
to  succeed  to  the  English  throne,  on  the  advisability 
of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdom*,  and  ou  the 
homage  controversy  lietween  Scotland  and  England. 
He  stood  high  in  favour  with  James,  who  wanted 
to  knight  him  in  1603,  and,  on  his  declining,  dis- 
pensed with  the  cereinonv,  but  gave  him  the  title. 
He  .lied  26th  February  1008.  See  his  Life  by  1\  F. 
Tytlor  ( 182:1). 

Cralg-fltlke  ( Pleuronectes  cynoglossus),  a  Hat 
fi-di  in  the  same   genus  as   Dab,   Plaice,  and 
.  Flounder  (q.v. ). 

t'ralglcitll  Stone,  a  siliceous  sandstone  be- 
longing to  the  lower  carboniferous  series,  quarried 
at  Craigleith,  2  miles  \V.  of  Edinburgh,  and  largely 
used  for  building  in  that  city,  for  which  it  is 
admirably  adapted  by  its  purity  and  durability. 

Craik.  Gkorur  Lh.IJK.  a  versatile  and  indus- 
trious author,  born  at  Kcnnoway,  Fife,  in  1798, 
was  educated  for  the  church  at  St  Andrews 
University,  but,  preferring  a  literary  career,  came 
to  London  in  1826,  and  formed  a  connection 
with  Charles  Knight.  His  first  work  of  importance 
Wiw  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties 
(1831).  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the  Fenny 
Magazine,  and  Cyclopaedia,  and  in  1839  l>ecame 
editor  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  chapters  oj[  which  were 
written  by  himself.  From  these  his  Sketches  of 
the.  History  of  Literature  awl  Learning  in  Eng- 
land (6  vols.  1 844)  and  his  History  of  British 
Commerce  (3  vols.  1844)  were  reprinted.  In  1849 
Craik  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  History  and 
English  Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
a  situation  which  he  occupied  till  his  death  on 
25th  June  i860.  His  other  works  include  Spenser 
(1 845),  Bacon  (1846-47),  Romance  of  the  Peerage 
( 1848-30),  The  Enalish  of  Shake*) wire  ( 1856),  His- 
tory of  English  Language,  and  Literature  (1861  ; 
9th  abridged  ed.  18M3).  — His  youngest  daughter, 
Georgina  Marion  (Mrs  May),  bom  in  1831,  began 
to  write  at  nineteen,  and  had  at  her  death  in  1896 
published  some  thirty  novels  and  stories. 

Craik.  Mas.  Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  well  known 
as  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  was 
born  at  Stoke-upon  Trent  in  1826.  She  early 
took  the  burden  of  supporting  an  ailing  mother 
and  two  younger  brothers,  and  wrote  stories  for 
fasliion-lwoks,  as  well  as  for  graver  publications. 
Her  first  serious  appearance  as  a  novelist  was  in 
1849,  with  her  story  The  Ogilries,  which  was 
followed  by  Oliee,  The  Head  of  the  Family,  and 
A gatha's  if  usbaml.  Hut  she  never  surpassed  or  even 
eoiiulled  her  domestic  novel  John  Hal  if  i  r  ( 1  857 ), 
wliieh  has  had,  and  still  continues  to  have  an 
extraordinary  popularity,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Freiu-li,"(!erman,  Italian.  Greek,  ami  Russian. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  Tewkesbury,  where  a  marble 
medallion  has  l>een  placed  to  her  memory  in  the 
abbey.  A  pension  of  £60  a  year,  awarded  to  her 
in  1H64,  she  set  aside  for  authors  less  fortunate 
than  herself.  In  1805  she  married  Mr  George  Lillie 
Craik,  a  partner  in  the  publishing  house  of  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  (nephew  of  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article),  and  spent  a  perhsl  of  quiet  happi- 
n««s  and  successful  literary  industry  at  her  home, 
Corner  House,  ShortlandB,  Kent,  where  she  died 
Pith  October  1887.  Much  of  Mrs  Craik's  verse 
is  collected  in  Thirty  Years'  Poems  (1881).  She 
wrote  a  good  deal  for  the  magazines,  and  produced 
in  all  forty-six  works,  viz. —fourteen  more  novels, 
and  several  volumes  of  prose  essays,  including  A 
Woinan's  Thoughts  about  Women  (1858),  and  Con- 
cerning   Men,  and   other   Papers   (1888).  See 


Mrs  Oliphant's  sketch  in  Macmillan's  Magazine 
(1887). 

frail,  an  antique  little  const-town  in  the  '  Ea*t 
Ncuk '  of  Fife,  2J  miles  WSW.  of  Fife  Ness,  10 
SE.  of  St  Andrews,  and  43  NE.  of  Edinburgh  by 
rail.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  castle  of  David  1. ; 
and  the  church,  which  was  made  collegiate  in  1517, 
is  an  interesting  Second  Pointed  structure.  John 
Knox  here  preached  his  '  idolatrous  sermon,"  JHh 
June  1559 :  and  in  1648,  James  Sharp  was  up. 
pointed  minister.  The  fishing  is  not  what  it  once 
was,  and  the  harbour  has  little  trade;  but  Crail 
is  a  pleasant  summer-resort.  It  was  made  a  royal 
burgb  in  1306,  ami  unites  with  the  other  six  St 
Andrews  burghs  to  return  one  memlier  to  jwrlu- 
ment    Pop.  (1861)  1238;  ( 1881 )  1148;  ( 1891 )  1115. 

Crake.  See  Conx  ckakk. 

Cramb*',  a  genus  of  Cracifera?,  having  a  pod 
(silicula)  of  two  unequal  joints,  of  which  the 
upper  is  globose  and  one-seeded,  the  lower 
abortive.  C.  maritima  is  well  known  as  Sea- 
kale  (q.v.).  V.  tartarica.  of  Eastern  Europe, 
with  much  divided  leaves  and  a  great  fleshy 
root,  is  cultivated  in  Koumania  as  cauliflower, 
and  its  root  is  eaten  either  Iwiled  or  in  salads. 

(/ranter.  Johann  Haitist,  pianist,  wa*  born 
at  Mannheim  in  1771,  the  son  of  Wilhelm  Cramer 
(1745-99),  a  musician  of  repute,  who  settled  in 
London  in  1772.  From  1788  the  son  undertook 
concert  tours  on  the  Continent,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  facile  and  expressive  performer. 
He  founded  the  musical  publishing  firm  whirh 
beans  his  name  in  182H,  and  after  some  yearn' 
residence  in  Paris,  died  in  London,  16th  April 
1858.  Most  of  his  com  posit  ions  are  now  forgotten, 
but  his  series  of  Studies  is  a  work  of  importance. 

Cramp  i»  a  word  applied  to  muscular  contrac 
tions  of  an  irregular  kind,  in  a  somewhat  variable 
way. 

( 1 )  In  its  common  use,  it  denotes  an  involuntary 
and  painful  contraction  of  a  voluntary  muscle  or 
group  of  muscle*.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  a 
muscle  has  been  fatigued  ;  though  any  muscle  may 
be  affected,  those  of  the  calves  most  often  suffer. 
It  is  especially  common  in  pregnant  women  and 

1>ersons  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  and  is  a  prominent 
eature  in  some  diseases,  csjiecially  cholera.  There 
is  no  suecilic  for  preventing  it ;  each  case  must  be 
treated  on  its  merits.  The  contraction  and  accom- 
panying pain  is  usually  cut  short  if  the  affected 
muscle  be  stretched — e.g.  in  the  case  of  the  calf 
muscles,  the  knee  must  lie  straightened  and  the 
foot  bent  up  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  front  of 
the  leg,  to  lengthen  the  affected  muscles  to  the 
utmost,  and  similarly  with  other  cases. 

(2)  Writers  Cramp  is  the  commonest  and  best 
known  of  a  group  of  diseases  called  trade  x/tasm*. 
The  person  affected  can  use  his  lingers  for  any 
purpose,  even  the  most  delicate  manipulation*,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  attempt  to  write ;  but  when 
ever  he  doe*  so,  the  muscles  refuse  to  oliey  hi* 
will,  and  the  pen  either  drops  from  his  hand 
or  executes  spasmodic  purposeless  movement*. 
Similar  conditions  may  occur  in  telegraphist*  and 
pianists — in  fact,  in  anv  case  where  frequent  and 
continued  use  of  particular  muscular  action*  is 
necessary.  These  distressing  and  troublesome 
affections  have  recently  been  cured  in  some  case* 
by  means  of  Massage  (q.v.)  and  systematic  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  affected  parts. 

(3)  Bather's  Cramp.— A  good  swimmer,  while 
battling,  is  seen  to  throw  up  his  arms,  perhaps  ic 
heard  to  cry  out  once,  and  then  sinks  to  rise  no 
more.  It  is  said  that  '  bather's  cramp '  has  been 
the  cause  of  his  death.  This  phrase,  however, 
is  merely  an  apology  for  ignorance :  what  baa 
happened,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  in  all 
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apparently  similar  cases  U  as  yet  quite  uncertain. 
(  ramp,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  of  one  or  more 
limits,  though  very  embarrassing  and  alarming, 
would  not  1m;  ho  disastrous  to  a  practised  swimmer 
as  to  make  him  sink  without  a  struggle  ;  and, 
though  cotiiinou  in  bather*,  cannot  Ikj  accepted  as 
tin'  cause  of  all  the  fatal  accident"  like  that 
descrilied  aliove.  Of  other  theories  advanced,  the 
most  probable  in  that  midden  failure  of  the  heart's 
action,  a  partial  or  total  faint,  is  the  cause  of  the 
calamity,  at  least  in  very  many  case*.  A  sudden 
plunge  into  cold  water  by  itself" causes  houio  strain 
upon  the  heart ;  and  swimming,  about  the  most 
severe  of  all  forms  of  exercise,  increases  ite  work 
very  greatly — sometimes,  it  is  easy  to  believe, 
lieyond  safe  limits.  The  recorded  experience  of 
some  who  have  narrowly  escaped  death  from  this 
cause  makes  it  apjtear  extremely  prolrable  that  it 
is  the  real  explanation  of  at  least  some  of  these 
sail  accidents.  No  one  when  out  of  practice  should 
attempt  a  long  swim  in  cold  water :  and  fwrsons 
with  weak  hearts  should  lie  esj>ecially  careful  to 
avoid  fatiguing  themselves  when  liathing. 

Cramp  Rill&H  were  rings  which  were  sup- 
posed to  cure  cramp  and  the  'falling-sickness.' 
They  are  said  to  have  originated  as  far  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  in  a  ring  presented 
bv  a  pilgrim  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  which, 
after  that  ruler's  death,  was  preserved  as  a  relic 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  applied  for  the 
cure  of  epilepsy  and  cramp.  Hence  appears  to 
have  arisen  the  l»elief  that  rings  blessed  by  English 
sovereigns  were  efficacious  in  such  cases ;  and  the 
custom  of  blessing  for  distribution  large  numbers 
of  cramp  rings  on  Good  Friday  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  The  accom- 
plished Lord  Berners,  ambassador  to  Spain  in 
Henry  VIII. 's  time,  writes  from  Saragiwsa  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey  :  4  If  your  grace  remember  me 
with  some  crampe  ryngs  ye  shall  doo  a  thing 
rnuche  looked  for ;  and  I  trust  to  Inwtow  thaym 
well  with  Goddes  grace.'  The  metal  the  rings 
were  composed  of  was  what  formed  the  king's 
offering  to  the  cross  on  Good  Friday,  usually 
either  gold  or  silver.  The  superstitious  belief  in 
the  curative  property  of  cramp  rings  made  out  of 
certain  pieces  of  silver  obtained  in  particular  ways 
still  lingers  in  some  districts  of  England. 

Cran  (Gaelic),  a  measure  of  capacity  in  Scot- 
land for  herrings  when  iust  taken  out  of  the  net. 
It  amounts  to  37J  imperial  gallons,  and  comprises 
about  750  herrings  on  an  average. 

Craiiaoll,  Lucas,  a  celebrated  German  painter, 
so  named  from  Kronach  in  the  bishopric  of  Bam- 
l>erg,  Upper  Franconia,  where  he  was  Itorn,  4th 
October  147*2.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but 
he  seems  to  have  Ihhmi  instructed  by  his  father,  and, 
|>ossihly,  by  Matthew  Grundewald ;  to  have  resided 
m  Gotlia,  where  he  married  Harbara  Hrengbier ; 
and  to  have  accompanied  Frederick  the  Wisse, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  to  the  Holy  Land  in  I4!W. 
Certainly  he  was '  befriended  by 'that  prince,  and 
was  his  court-painter  at  Wittenberg,  an  appoint 
meiit  which  he  received  in  I50H,  along  with  a 
patent  of  nobility,  ami  the  '  motto,'  or  Ueinml,  of 
a  crowned  and  winged  serpent,  with  which  he 
marked  his  suliseouent  works,  instead  of  (some- 
times in  combination  with)  the  initials  which  he 
had  previously  used.  Monojiolies  for  printing  and 
the  sale  of  medicine  were  also  hestowtMl  upon  him. 
The  house  in  which  he  carried  on  his  manifold 
occupations  was  standing  at  Wittenberg  till  IH71, 
and  his  importance  in  the  town  may  lie  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  15.37,  and  again  in  1540,  he 
was  elected  a  burgomaster.  In  1500  he  accom- 
panied an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  while  in  the  Netherlands  he  portrayed  the 


prince,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  then  a  l>oy  of  nine. 
After  the  death  of  the  Elector  Frederick  in  l;V!o, 
he  wits  continued  in  hi*  ollicial  position  bv  his 
brother,  and  also  by  his  successor.  John  Frederick 
the  Magnanimous,  whose  captivity  at  Augsburg 
the  artist  shared,  and  whose  release  he  is  believed 
to  have  procured  from  the  emperor  in  1552.  He 
returned  with  his  master  to  Weimar,  and  died 
there  on  llith  October  of  the  following  vear.  The 
superiority  of  his  earlier  works,  both  in  painting 
and  engraving,  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  later  life  the  pressure  of  numerous 
commissions  necessitated  the  assistance  of  his 
sons,  and  of  many  other  pupils.  His  paintings, 
executed  in  oils  on  panel,  include  sacred  and  a  few 
classical  subjects,  hunting-scenes,  and  |>ortraibs. 

His  drawing  is  commonly  hard  ami  defective,  but 
his  colouring  is  rich,  warm,  and  effective,  and  a 
certain  homely  earnestness,  sometimes  mingled 
with  humour,  characterises  his  productions.  A 

?[tiaint  jMirtrait  of  a  girl  in  an  elaltorate  costume 
rom  his  hand  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  the  German  Re- 
formers, many  of  whom  were  portrayed  by  himself 
and  his  pupils.  Figures  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
and  the  painter  himself,  are  introduced  in  his 
'Crucifixion'  in  the  Stadtkirche,  Weimar,  a  work 
engraved  in  Waagen's  Hiiwlhook  of  Pointing  (ed. 
of  1S74),  and  usually  regarded  as  the  artist's  most 
important  composition.  Three  of  his  copper  en- 
gravings, dated  1519,  1520,  and  1521,  represent 
Luther;  and  among  his  other  principal  works  with 
the  burin  are  '  The  Penitence  of  St  John  Chrysos- 
toni '  ( 1509),  and  a  iwrtrait  of  the  Elector  Frederick. 
His  wood -engravings  are  more  numerous,  including 
'The  Passion,'  15  cuts;  'The  Martyrdom  of  the 
Apostles,'  12  cuts;  and  'The  Wittenberg  Hagi- 
ology,'  119  cuts.  He  had  three  sons,  nil  of  whom 
were  painters. —The  second  of  them,  Lucas,  the 
younger,  born  1515,  was  a  burgomaster  of  Witten- 
licrg.  He  painted  in  the  manner  of  his  father,  and 
their  works  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  especially 
as  both  artists  used  a  similar  mark.  According  to 
Schuchardt,  however,  in  the  productions  of  the  son 
the  crowned  serpent  apfiears  with  the  wings  folded, 
instead  of  erect  as  in  those  of  the  father.  His 
'  Crucifixion,'  or  '  Nativity,'  and  a  picture  of  '  The 
Lord's  Vineyard,'  symbolical  of  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  are  in  the  Stadtkirciie  at  Witten- 
berg, and  his  works  may  also  he  studied  in  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  at  Dresden,  where  are  his>  portrait* 
of  the  Electors  Maurice  and  Augustus,  and  a 
'Crucifixion.'    He  died  at  Wittenlierg  in  1588. 

Cranberry  ( Wry»wrn.v ),  a  north  tcmj>crate 
and  arctic  genus  of  small  evergreen  shrill*  of  the 
order  Ericace:c  (sub  order  Vaccinea-).  The  only 
British  species  (U.  paitisfris,  formerly  Yuccinium 
Otijcwths)  grows  in  peaty  bogs  and  marshy 
grounds,  ami  is  a  small  wiry  shrub  with  creeping 
thread-like  branches,  and  small  oval  leaves  rolled 
back  at  the  edges.  I.urge  quantities  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  chiefly  used  for  making  tarts,  are  collected 
in  some  parts  of  Britain,  as  also  in  Oermnny  and 
other  European  countries,  although  the  draining  of 
liogs  has  now  made  it  scarce  where  it  was  once 
plentiful.  The  berries  are  an  excellent  antiscor- 
butic, and  hence  furnish  an  excellent  addition  to 
sea  stores.  Wine  is  made  from  them  in  Silieria, 
and  a  beverage  made  from  them  is  sold  in  the 
i  streets  of  St  Petersburg. — The  American  Cran- 
I  lierry  (0.  iimrrortir/m)  is  of  similar  distribution, 
j  but  is  a  larger  and  more  upright  plant,  with  bigger 
leaves  and  lierries.  The  Wries  are  not  now  col- 
lected  by  means  of  a  rake,  but  by  hand,  as  the 
former  method  bruises  them.  Large  quantities  are 
ex|iorted  to  Europe,  and  the  berries  are  also  im- 
ported into  Britain  from  Russia  and  other  parte  of 
I  northern  Europe.    Both  kinds  may  be  cultivated  in 
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gardens,  in  a  |>eat  soil  kept  very  moist  or  round  the 
margin  of  a  pond.— The  lwrries  of  the  Ked  Whortle- 
berry or  Cowberry  (  Vaeriuium  Yitin-Iiltrtt)  are  wild 
under  the  name  of  cranberries  in  Alwrdeen  and 


Cranberry  ( Orpcomu  jtalutlri*) : 
a,  flower  ;  6,  fruit. 


other  places,  and  are  used  in  the  name  way. — The 
Tosmauian  Cranberry  is  the  fruit  of  Axtrolnmn 
hmnifii.su in,  a  pretty  little  trailing  Epacridaceous 
shrub ;  while  in  Australia  the  same  name  is  given 
to  other  plants  of  the  same  order,  notably  Styphelia 
(urriuhns  and  ListtUltkt  napitta. 

CranboriH'.  VlSCOtST,  the  courtesy  title  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

C  ran  brook,  a  pleasant  little  market-town  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  40  mile*  SE.  of  I/mdon.  It 
has  a  tine  Perpendicular  church,  and  a  large  trade 
in  hops.  From  the  1 4t li  to  the  17tli  century  it  was 
the  centre  of  the  broadcloth  manufacture  intro- 
duced bv  the  Flemings.  Pop.  of  parish  about  5000. 
See  Tarbutt's  Annuls  of  I  'rimbnmk  { 1S75). 

<  ran  brook.  Gathorxk  Gathoknk-Hakpv, 
Kaki.  ISlrJ  .  \\.«~  Isirn  l-t  (>etol>ei  1S14,  at  Bradford, 
tin-  son  of  John  Hardy,  Esq.,  of  Dnnstall  Hall,  Staf- 
fonlshire.  Educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  Oriel 
College.  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.  A.  in  1837,  he 
was  called  to  the  lmr  in  1840,  and  in  1850,  after  tin  - 
successfully  contesting  Bradford  nine  years  earlier, 
was  returned  as  a  Conservative  by  Leominster.  In 
1805  he  defeated  Mr  Gladstone  in  the  celebrated 
Oxford  Cniversity  election  ;  in  1878  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Viscount  Cranhmok.  He  was  I'nder- 
secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  <  1858- 
551),  President  of  the  Poor-law  BoanI  (1800  07), 
Home  Secretary  (1807-08),  War  Secretary  (1874- 
78),  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (1878-80),  and 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  ( 1885-92). 

Cram*  (oVm*),  a  genus  of  birds  in  the  order 
Grallatores,  the  type  of  the  family  Gruidir.  This 
family  differs  from  herons,  storks,  &c.,  in  having 
the  hind  toe  placed  higher  on  the  leg  than  the  front 
ones,  and  in  certain  characters  of  hill  and  skull. 
The  members  are  also  less  addicted  to  marshy 
places,  atid  feed  not  only  on  animal,  but,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  on  vegetable  food.  The  cranes 
are  all  large  birds,  long  legged,  long  necked,  long 
billed,  ami  of  powerful  wing.  Some  of  them  per- 
form great  migrations,  and  tly  at  a  great  height  in 
the  air.    Some  twelve  specie*  are  known,  mostly 

i  the  pal.earctic  region,  but  also  in  Asia,  Australia, 
and  America.  Unlike  other  Grallatores,  the  young 
cranes  are  helpless  and  require  to  l>e  fed.  Only 
t  wo  eggs  are  laid.  —The  Common  Crane  ( G,  cinerea ) 
breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
retiring  in  winter  to  tropical  or  subtropical  regions. 
Flocks  of  cranes  periodically  pass  over  the  southern 
and  central  countries  of  Europe,  uttering  their  loud 


harsh  cries  in  the  air,  and  occasionally  alighting  to 
seek  food  in  fields  or  marshes.  The  crane,  when 
standing,  is  about  four  feet  in  height ;  the  prevail- 
ing colour  is  ash-gray ;  the  head  bears  bristly 
feathers,  and  has  a  naked  crown,  reddish  in  the 
male ;  the  bill,  which  is  longer  than  the  bead,  is 
reddish  at  the  root,  dark  green  at  the  apex  ;  the 
feet  "are  blackish;  the  tail  is  short  and  straight. 
They  are  very  statelv  birds,  though  their  habit  of 
bowing  and  dancing  is  often  grotesque.  The  cover- 
ing feathers  of  the  whip*  are  elongated,  reaching 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  primaries,  and  their  welis 
are  unconnected  ;  they  are  varied  and  tipped  frith 
bluish  black,  and  are  the  well-known  plumes  once 
much  Bled  in  ornamental  head-dresses.  The  visit- 
of  the  crane  to  Britain  are  now  very  rare,  although 
in  former  times  they  were  comparatively  frequent. 
It  feeds  on  roots,  seeds,  &c,  as  well  as  on  worms, 
insects,  reptiles,  and  even  some  of  the  smallest 


Crane  ( (Jrtu  cinerea ). 


quadrupeds.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed.  Crane* 
use  their  bill  as  a  dagger,  and  when  wounded  are 
dangerous  to  the  eyes  of  a  rash  assailant.  They 
may  lie  readily  tamed  in  captivity  and  exhibit  great 
sagacity.— The  Whooping  Crane  [O.  amerieana)  U 
considerably  larger  than  the  common  crane,  which 
it  otherwise  much  resembles  except  in  colour ;  its 
plumage,  in  its  adult  state,  is  pure  white,  the  tips 
of  the  wings  black.  It  spends  the  winter  in  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America.  In  summer  it 
migrates  far  northwards,  but  rather  in  the  interior 
than  the  eastern  pnrts  of  the  continent. — To  the 
crane  family  lielong  also  the  IXemoisellea — e.g. 
Anthropuult*  rin/o,  from  southern  Europe  to  central 
Asia,  ami  the  Ethiopian  Balearic  Cranes — e.g. 
lialtnrica  jxironina.  See  Blyth,  Natural  History 
of  the  Cranes  ( 1881 ). 

Crane,  a  machine  for  lifting  weight*,  worked 
either  by  band,  or  by  steam,  or  by  hydraulic  power. 
The  most  common  hand  form  consist*  of  an  upright 
revolving  post  and  a  projecting  ann  ( usually  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°),  the  jib  with  a  fixed  pulley  at 
its  extremity.  The  lifting  chain  or  rope  is  secured 
to  the  weight,  passes  over  the  fixed  pulley,  and  then 
round  a  drum  or  cylinder ;  suitable  toothed-wheel 
gearing  worked  by  a  handle  revolves  this  drum,  and 
thus  winds  up  or  unwinds  the  rope  or  chain,  and  so 
raises  or  lowers  the  weight,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  effort  applied  by  the  men  at  the  handles  is 

frreatly  magnified- -namely,  disreganling  frictional 
osses,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  peripheral 
speed  of  the  handles  is  reduced  by  the  gearing  in- 
terposed lwtween  handle  axis  and  drum  axis.  The 
revolving  motion  of  the  upright  post  enables  the 
load  to  lie  detxisited  at  any  point  within  the  sweep 
of  the  jib.  It  is  often  arranged  that  the  jib  shall 
be  hollow  ;  the  chain  then  passes  down  it,  and  there 
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in  no  fear  of  fouling  ;  if  also  the  jib  is  of  a  curved 
form,  we  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  lift,  while  in 


the  ordinary  crane  the  form  of  the  jib  or  the  tie 
interfere*  with  the  usual  height  of  lift. 

Whenever  much  hoisting  or  heavy  work  has  to  be 
(team  or  hydraulic  power  ia  always  lined  ;  the 
are  then  either  stationary  or  portable,  the 
type  being  used  whenever  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  move  the  crane  to  its  work  than  the  con- 
verge. The  stationary  power  cranes  differ  from  the 
hand  ones  mainly  in  their  vastly  greater  power,  and 
consequently  greater  size  and  complexity  nf  gear- 
ing; where  steam  is  used  there  are  generally  two 
direct-acting  steam-cylinders,  which  replace  the 
two  handles  worked  by  hand.  The  very  powerful 
stationary  cranes  used  in  docks  capable  of  lifting 
50  to  75  tons  are  examples  of  this  kind  ;  they  are 
always  mounted  on  massive  foundations,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  sweep  a  whole  circle.  Hydraulic 
power  is  very  largely  used  in  cranes  for  these 
places  and  in  great  steel-works  -,  they  are  simpler 
in  construction,  a  good  deal  of  gearing  being  done 
awav  with  ;  the  water  in  the  operating  cylinder 
is  always  under  great  pressure,  usually  700  lb. 
on  the  square  inch.  In  the  hydraulic  cranes 
originally  introduced  by  Sir  William  Armstrong 
&  Co.,  the  power  given  out  by  the  hydraulic 
cylinder  is  reduced  by  using  systems  of  pulleys  in 
the  inverse  order,  the  lifting  chain  being  attached 
i'i  the  cylinder,  then  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed  to 
the  head  of  the  ram,  then  round  other  fixed  pulleys, 
and  so  up  to  the  fixed  pulley  at  jib  end,  the  effect 
being  to  increase  the  motion  of  the  ram,  and  so 
secure  very  rapid  lifts  at  the  expense  of  using 
more  power,  in  one  very  ingenious  steam -crane 
(Morrison's)  the  post  of  the  crane  is  hollow,  and 
forms  the  steam-cylinder,  in  which  work*  a  piston 
with  flexible  pi*ton-rod— namely,  the  lifting  chain  ; 
this  form  i*  very  steady  ami  very  readily  slewed. 

Portable  cranes  are  mounted  on  plain  railway 
trucks,  either  of  wood  or  iron.  This  truck  carries 
firmly  attached  to  it  a  central  post,  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  crane  being  carried!  on  a  strong  base- 
plate capable  of  revolving  round  this  post  as  a 
pivot,  the  lioiler  being  so  placed  (often  standing  on 
its  own  feed- water  tank)  on  this  Imseplate  that  it 
forms  a  counterbalance  to  the  weight  to  lie  lifted. 
The  boiler  is  always  of  the  vertical  type,  and 
ver>*  simple  in  its  internal  arrangement*  of  tubes 
<see  fig.),  liecanse  it  often  has  to  work  with  very 
dirty  feed-water.  The  gearing  is  usually  carried 
by  A  frames  bolted  to  the  base-plate;  the  engine, 
having  generally  two  small  direct-acting  Bteam- 


cylinders,  is  easily  reversed ;  by  means  of  gearing 
and  clutches,  which  are  operated  by  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  crane  by  hand  or  foot  levers,  the 
engine  can  |>erform  the  following  operations  : 
( 1 )  I/ower  or  raise  the  outer  end  oF  the  jib  ;  (2) 
slew  the  crane-— Le,  the  base-plate  and  all  it 
carries  ;  ( 3 )  propel  the  truck  along  the  rails ; 
(4)  hoist  the  loads.  For  th«  last  three  opera- 
tions the  gearing  b  generally  so  arranged  that 
there  are  two  speeds,  a  quick  and  a  slow,  cither 
of  which  can  be  used,  depending  on  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  figure  shows  a  very  common  ty|»e 
of  this  kind,  which  will  lift  from  5  to  7  tons, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  jib.  For  the 
maximum  load  the  chain  end  is  often  attached 
to  end  of  jib,  and  then  round  a  hanging-block, 
and  so  up  to  fixed  pulley  at  jib  end,  thus  doub- 
ling pull  on  chain.  For'the  same  purpose  as  the 
ordinary  crane  are  used  contrivances  known  aB 
derricks,  which  consist  essentially  of  a  mast  or 
tripod  with  a  long  cross-  lioom  at  the  top,  tied  to 
the  mast  by  guys  ;  pulley-blocks  attached  to  one 
ami  of  the  boom  form  the  means  of  lifting. 
They  are  a  good  deal  used  in  America  for 
very  heavy  work,  such  as  raising  wrecks,  bridge- 
building,  &c  They  readily  lend  themselves  for 
nsc  as  floating-cranes,  since  by  making  the  vessel 
"ying  them  m  watertight  compartments  which 
lie  filled,  it  is  easy  U»  counterbalance  the  load. 
Electric  cranes  are  also  now  in  use. 

Crane*  Thomas  Frederick,  a  learned  folk- 
lorist,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  12,  1844. 
He  was  educated  at  the  public  school  and  aca- 
demy of  Ithaca,  New  York  ;  and  graduated  at  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1864;  A.M. 
in  1867;  and  Ph. I).,  causa  honoris,  in  1874.  He 
was  appointed  assistant-professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  Cornell  University  in  1868,  professor  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  there  in  1872,  and  professor  of 
Homance  Languages  in  1881.  Professor  Crane  has 
contributed  a  large  number  of  articles  to  the  North 
American  Htviev,  IiitertuUional  Jieview,  Harper's 
Magazine,  LippineotCs  Magazine,  and  The  Nation 
on  folklore  and  the  literary  history  and  philology 
of  the  Romance  languages,  especially  during  the 

Kriod  of  the  middle  ages.  Since  his  article  on 
Uia.ii  folk -tales  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  July  1876,  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  origin  and  diffusion  of  popular 
talcs,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Folklore  Society  (1888).  Among  his  books  are 
Italian  Popular  Tales  ( Boston,  1885);  Le  Roman- 
tisme  Francais  (New  York,  1887);  and  an  edition 
(1890),  for  the  English  Folklore  Society,  of  the 
Kxempla  or  illustrative  stories  contained  in  the 
sermones  vulgaris  of  Jacques  de  Vitre,  Bishop  of 
Acre  (died  1240),  containing  the  Latin  text,  trans- 
lation into  English,  elaltorate  notes  on  the  origin 
and  diffusion  of  the  individual  stories,  and  an  in- 
troduction on  the  life  of  the  author,  and  the  use 
of  illustrative  stories  in  medieval  sermons,  &c. 
Professor  Crane's  Italian  Popular  Tales  forms, 
from  its  extent,  its  scientific  accuracy,  and  the 
wide  learning  of  its  notes,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  recent  contributions  to  storiology. 

Cr;itu\  Walter,  painter  and  socialist,  was 
l»orn  at  Liverpool,  15th  August  IH45,  the  son  of  an 
artist,  Thomas  Crane  (1K(W  ."»'»).  He  himself  was 
trained  as  an  artist,  and  his  earlier  us  well  as  much 
of  his  later  work  consists  of  Ixsik  illustrations. 
Among  these  may  1>e  named  his  series  of  '  Toy- 
books  v(  1869-75),  -The  Baby's  Opera'  (1877),  and 
'  The  Sirens  Three,'  in  which  last  the  poem  as  well 
as  the  designs  was  his  work.  In  1862  he  ls?gan  to 
exhibit  paintings  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  showing 
in  that  year  '  The  I<ady  of  Shalott ; '  and  he  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  from 
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its  foundation  in  1877  till  1888.  His  pictures  nearly 
always  deal,  in  a  somewhat  decorative  and  archaic 
fashion,  with  subjects  of  an  imaginative  nature, 
such  as  'The  Kiddle  of  the  Sphinx'  (1887).  He 
has  also  produced  many  very  delicate  landscape 
subjects  in  water  colours;  has  designed  wall-papers; 
and  has  published  |>oems,  illustrated  by  himself, 
(fnrcn'x  Summer  (1891 ),  and  The  Claim*  of  Derora- 
//»>•  Art  ( IWri).  Since  1888  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  he  was  in 
1893  appointed  art  director  to  the  city  of  Man- 
chester. 

Crane-fly.  See  Daddy-long-legs. 

CraneVbill.  See  <  ;  kua  mum. 

Crilllgniiore  (properly  KiMlttnrjalur),  a  town 
in  Cochin  state,  on  one  of  the  ojxmingH  of  the  jrreat 
Cochin  backwater,  18  miles  N.  of  Cochin  town  ; 
pop.  aliout  10,000.  It  is  the  traditional  scene  of  St 
Thomas's  labours.  The  Syrian  Christians  were 
established  here  liefore  the  9th  century,  and  the 
Jews'  settlement  was  probably  still  earlier.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch  in  1661  ; 
was  seized  by  Tippoo  in  1776,  retaken,  sold,  and 
destroyed  and  abandoned  by  Tippoo  in  1789. 

-A  Cranlology.  See  Skull,  Ethnology. 

Crank,  in  Machinery,  is  a  lever  or  arm  on  a 
shaft,  driven  by  hand  (e.g.  a  winch-handle),  or  by 
a  connecting-rod,  its  object  being  to  convert  recip- 
rocating motion  into  rotary  motion.  Engine  cranks 
which  convert  the  to  and"  fro  motion  of  the  piston 
into  continuous  rotation  of  crank-shaft  are  con- 
nected to  the  piston-rod  end  by  the  connecting-rod. 
They  are,  when  single,  of  steel,  wrought  iron,  or 
cast-iron,  the  crank  in  this  case  being  cither  a 
simple  arm,  enlarged  at  one  end  to  fit  over  the 
shatt,  and  with  a  pin  at  the  other  end  embraced  by 
the  rod  end  (fig.  1);  or  else  a  disc  centred  on  the 
shaft,  with  crank-pin  as  l>cfore  (fig.  2).  This  last 
form  is  well  balanced.  When  double,  as  is  usual  in 
large  engines  ( fig.  3 ),  they  arc  now  often  built  up 


of  steel,  the  two  arms  l>eing  shrunk  on  to  the  shaft, 
and  pin  on  to  them.  In  two  positions  during  each 
turn,  a  connecting-rod  exerts  no  power  of  rotation. 
These  are  when  rod  A  and  crank  arms  B  are  par- 
allel (as  in  tig.  3  and  opjiosite  j>o«ition ),  and  are  the 
dead  centres ;  all  the  push  or  pull  of  the  rod  only 
causes  pressure  on  shaft -bearing*.  To  enrrv  the 
crank  over  these  (mints  either  a  heavy  wheel  (fly- 
wheel) is  attached  to  the  shnft,  which  stores  up 
energy  dnring  other  parts  of  the  revolution,  and 
gives  it  out  at  these  points,  or  else  two  or  more 
cranks  are  so  placed  on  the  shaft  that  when  one  is 
on  it«  dead  centre,  the  others  are  exerting  nearly 
their  maximum  effort,  which  is  w  hen  rod  and  crank 
are  at  right  angles. 

CraiUIMT,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  of  a  good  old  family  at  Aslacton,  Not- 
tinghamshire, 2d  July  1489.  He  learned  his 
grammar  of  *  a  rude  parish  clerk.'  a  '  marvellous 
severe  and  cruel  schoolmaster,'  who  seems  to  have 
permanently  cowed  his  spirit ;  still,  his  father 
trained  him  in  all  manly  exercises,  so  that  even 


as  primate  he  feared  not  to  ride  the  roughest  horse, 
ami  was  ever  a  keen  hunt«*r.  By  his  widowed 
mother  he  was  sent  in  1503  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  in  1510  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
He  forfeited  it  by  his  marriage  with  '  bluck  Joan  ' 
of  the  Dolphin  tavern,  but  regained  it  on  her  death 
in  childbed  Itefore  the  year's  grace  was  up ;  and 
taking  orders  in  1523,  proceeded  I).  IX,  and  became 
a  divinity  tutor.  Dnring  the  quarter  of  a  century 
that  he  resided  at  Canibridge  he  did  not  greatly 
distinguish  himself  ;  Erasmus  never  so  much  as 
mentions  him  ;  he  was  just  a  clever,  hard  reading 
college  don. 

But  in  the  summer  of  1529  the  plague  was  raging 
in  Cambridge,  and  Cranmer  removed  with  two 
pupils  to  Walthatn.  Here  he  met  Fox  and  (iardi- 
ner,  the  king's  almoner  and  secretary  ;  and  their 
talk  turning  on  the  divorce,  Cranmer  suggested 
that  Henry  might  satisfy  his  conscience  of  the 
nullity  of  his  first  marriage  by  an  appeal  to 
the  universities  of  Christendom.  The  suggestion 
pleased  Henry  ;  he  exclaimed,  *  Who  is  this  Dr 
Cranmer?  I  will  speak  to  him.  Marry  !  I  trow 
he  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear.'  So  Cranmer 
became  a  counsel  in  the  suit.  He  was  appointed  a 
royal  chaplain  and  archdeacon  of  Taunt-on  ;  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  Anne  Boleyn's  father 
(Anne  at  the  time  being  Henry's  paramour); 
penned  a  treatise  to  promulgate  his  view  ;  and 
was  sent  on  two  embassies,  to  Italy  in  1530,  and 
to  Herman y  in  the  middle  of  1532.  At  Home  the 
pope  made  him  grand  penitentiary  of  England ; 
at  Nuremberg  he  had  married  a  niece  of  the  Re- 
former Osiander— a  marriage  uncanonical  but  not 
then  illegal — when  a  royal  summons  reached  him 
to  return  as  Warham's  successor  in  the  see  of 
I  Canterbury.  He  sent  his  wife  secretly  over,  and 
I  himself  following  slowly,  was  consecrated  on  30tb 
l  March  1533,  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
eleven  customary  bulls  from  Rome.  He  took  the 
:  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  pope,  with  a  protest  that 
he  took  it  '  for  form  sake,  and  with,  as  was  usual, 
a  contradictory  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king. 

That  Henry  looked  for  a  pliable  judge  in  Cranmer 
no  man  could  doubt,  least  of  all  Cranmer  himself, 
!  who  in  May  pronounced  Catharine's  marriage  null 
|  and  void  ab  initio,  nnd  Anne's,  four  months  earlier, 
i  valid  ;  and  who  in  September  stood  godfather  to 
Anne's  daughter  Elizabeth.  It  wasthesamethrotigli- 
out  the  entire  reign.    Cranmer  annulled  Henry'* 
i  marriage  with  Anne  Bolevn  ( 1 536 ),  divorced  him  from 
Anne  of  Cleves  ( 1540),  Informed  him  of  Catharine 
Howard's  prenuptial  frailty,  and  strove  to  coax  her 
into  confessing  it  (1541).    Sometimes  he  raised  a 
voice  of  timid  entreaty,  on  Anno  Boleyn's  behalf, 
on  Cromwell's ;  still,  if  Henry  said  they  were 
guilty,  guilty  they  needs  must  be.    He  did  what 
I  he  dared  to  oppose  the  Six  Articles  (1539),  natur- 
,  ally,  since  by  one  of  them  the  marriage  of  priots 
was  rendered  felony,  punishable  with  death  ;  but 
he  failed  to  stick  to  his  opposition,  nnd  sent  awav 
his  own  wife  to  (iennanv,  whence  ho  did  not  recall 
her  till  1548. 

i     A  kindly,  humane  soul,  yet  he  was  not  ahead  "f 
:  his  compeers— More,  for  instance,  or  Calvin— in  the 
matter  of  religious  toleration.    We  cannot  acquit 
him  of  complicity  in  the  bunting  of   Frith  and 
Lambert  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  Transulwtan- 
tintion  (1533-38).  of  Friar  Forest  for  upholding 
the  papal  supremacy  (1538),  of  two  Analtaptuts, 
a  man  and  a  woman  (1538).  of  Joan  Bocher  for 
denying  Christ's  humanity  (1550),  and  of  a  Dutch 
j  Arian  (1551).     In  the  death,  however,  of  Anne 
I  Askew  (q.v.)  he  seems  to  have  borne  no  part ;  nor 
is  there  one  word  of  truth  in  Foxe  s  legend  that  he 
coerced  Edward  VI.  into  signing  the  warrant  for 
J«»an  Bocher's  execution.     With  the  dissolntion 
of  the  monasteries  he  had  little  to  do ;  but  h« 
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bestirred  himself  in  promoting  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  (a. v. )  and  a  service-lunik,  in  curtailing  the 
number  of  lioly  days,  in  the  suppression  of  the  cult 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  in  negotiating  an 
eirenicon  with  foreign  Reformers.  On  the  path, 
indeed,  towards  Protestantism,  he  was  ever  in 
advance  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  to  Henry  he 
surrendered  his  right  of  private  judgment  as  com- 
pletely as  ever  V'ltramontane  to  I*t»|>e.  Thus, 
writing  in  1540  on  the  sacraments,  he  could  wind 
up  a  thesis  with  '  This  is  mine  opinion  and 
sentence  at  this  present,  which  nevertheless  I  do 
not  temerarioiisly  deli ue,  but  remit  the  judgment 
thereof  wholly  unto  your  majesty."  Henry  repaid 
him  with  implicit  confidence,  ami  twice  saved  liim 
from  the  plots  of  his  enemies  ( 1543-45). 

On  *2M th  January  1547  Henry  died,  and  Cranmor 
sang  ma«*  of  requiem  for  his  soul.  He  had  been 
»!o\vlv  drifting  into  Protestantism ;  but  now  the 
itii -usliing  tide  swept  him  onward  through  all  those 
religious  changes  by  which  the  mass  was  converted 
into  a  communion— changes  stereotyped  in  the 
Second  Praver-liook  of  1552.  Sec  England 
(Church  of),  Prayer  book,  Aktki.es,  Homily, 
Catechism.  During  this  as  during  the  preceding 
reign  he  meddled  little  with  affairs  of  state,  though 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  regency.  What  ho 
did  do  was  not  too  creditable.  In  gross  violation 
of  the  canon  law  he  signed  Seymour's  death- 
warrant;  he  hail  a  chief  liand  in  the  deposition 
and  imprisonment  of  Bishops  Bonner,  Gardiner, 
and  Day  :  and  won  over  by  the  dying  boy-king's 
pleading,  he  reluctantly  suliscrilied  the  instrument 
diverting  the  succession  from  Mary  to  I^wly  Jane 
Grey  ( 1553).  Herein  he  was  guilty  of  conscious 
perjury,  yet,  the  twelve  days'  reign  over,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  tlee.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
mused  to  an  outburst  of  indignation,  rare  with 
hint,  bv  a  rejiort  that  he  had  offered  to  restore  the 
masa,  liad  indeed  restored  it  at  Canterbury.  In 
the  heat  of  the  moment  he  dashed  off  a  better, 
denouncing  that  n<[Kirt  as  a  lie  of  the  devil,  which 
letter,  nnrevised,  being  prematurely  circulated,  on 
14th  September  Cranmerwas  sent  to  the  Tower,  on 
13th  Novemlier  was  arraigned  for  treason,  and, 
pleading  gniltv,  was  condemned  to  die.  If  he  had 
i*»en  executed*  on  that  sentence,  little  could  have 
been  urged  against  his  executioners,  but  he  was 
reserved  to  be  tried  as  a  heretic,  and,  jierchanee,  to 
recant  his  heresy.  In  March  1554  he  was  removed 
with  Ridley  and  Latimer,  to  Bocardo,  the  common 
gaol  at  Oxford.  He  liorc  himself  bravely  and  dis- 
creetly in  a  scholastic  disputation,  as  also  upon 
his  trial  before  the  papal  commissioner,  whose 
jurisdiction  he  refuse*!  to  recognise.  In  Oetolier 
from  the  gaol  he  witnessed  Latimer's  and  Ridley's 
martyrdom  ;  in  Decetnlier  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  ;  and  on  14th  February  155(1 
he  was  formally  degraded,  stripped  of  (he  mock 
vestment*  in  which  they  had  arrayed  him.  And 
now  in  rapid  succession  he  signed  form  after  form 
of  recantation,  seven  in  all,  each  more  submissive 
than  it-s  predecessor.  The  last  he  transcribed  ou 
the  morning  of  21st  March,  and  forthwith  they 
brought  him  to  St  Mary's  Church.  If  not  Wore, 
he  learned  at  least  now  from  the  sermon  that  he 
must  bum ;  anyhow,  when  they  looked  for  him  to 
roul  his  recantation,  instead  he  retracted  all  that 
'  for  fear  of  death '  his  hand  had  written  '  contrary 
t4>  the  truth.'  With  a  cheerful  countenance  he 
then  hastened  to  the  stake,  ami,  fire  Wing  put  to 
him,  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  ami  kept 
it  there,  crying :  '  This  hath  offended  !  Oh  this 
unworthy  hand !'    Very  soon  he  was  dead. 

Among  Crnnmer's  forty-two  writings,  the  chief 
of  which  have  been  edited  bv  the  Rev.  H.  Jenkyns 
14  vols.  1833)  and  the  Rev.  J.  E  Cox  (2  vols. 
Parker  Society,   1844-46),  may  be  noticed  his 


C faces  to  the  Bible  (1540)  aud  the  First  Prayer- 
k  (1549);  the  Reformatio  Leg  urn  Ecclesiaxti- 
carina — his  revision,  happily  abortive,  of  the 
Canon  Law  (q.v.) — first  published  in  1571  ;  and  A 
Defence  of  the  True  ana  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Ute 
Sacrament  { 1550). 

.See  NarratiiYs  of  the  Reformation,  edited  by  J.  G. 
Nichols  ( Camden  Society.  1  STi!( ),  with  a  sketch  of  Cran- 
incr  by  ICalph  Morice,  hit,  secretary  ;  Koxp'k  Art*  and 
Monument*;  (.'ooper'*  Athentt  Cnutiiliri</it->ixe*  (1H58); 
Mr  Uairdner's  article  in  the  liictiwitirii  of  Xutumnl  Rut- 
iirtijtiii/  (voL  xiti.  lhMS);  Stryim'K  KcctituuOcal  McmoriaU 
(1721  ) ;  8hake»|>earu'ii  Henry  VIII.  ami  Tennyson  tQwcn 
Mary  ;  and  Lives  of  Cranmer  by  Strype  ( 1WM),  Gilpin 
(1784),  Todd  (2  vols.  1M31,  with  fine  portrait),  Le  Baa 
|2  vol*.  lHItt),  Doan  Hook,  Lirttof  the  Archl>i»k'>pt (vols, 
vi.-vii.  IHoM),  Collette  ( 1887 ),  and  Mason  ( 

Crailliog,  from  the  Gaelic  rratin,  'a  tree,'  a 
modem  term  employed  to  designate  a  species  of 
lake  dwelling  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
which  consisted  of  an  islet  wholly  or  partially  built 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  loch  by  masses  of  brush- 
wood, steadied  by  piling,  and  consolidated  by  stones 
and  gravel,  the  whole  being  surmounted  above  tho 
level  of  the  water  by  a  platform  of  timber,  earth 
aud  stones,  on  which  were  wooden  huts,  often  sur- 
rounded by  palisades  for  better  security.  The 
earliest  occurrence  of  the  word  in  historical  docu- 
ments is  in  the  Register  of  the  Privy-council  of 
Scotland  in  1608,  when  the  'Crannokis  of  the  Ylis' 
are  classed  with  *  houssis  of  defence  and  strong- 
holds'  to  be  given  up  to  the  king.    See  Lake- 

DWELLINGS. 

Crape,  a  thin  fabric  made  of  silk,  which  has 
been  tightly  twisted,  without  removing  the  natural 
gum  with  which  it  is  covered  when  spun  by  the 
worm.  It  is  woven  as  a  thin  gauze,  then  lioiled 
to  extract  the  gum,  which  causes  the  thread* 
partially  to  untwist,  and  thus  gives  a  waved  and 
rough  appearance  to  the  fabric.  It  is  usually 
dyed  black,  and  used  for  mourning  apparel.  The 
nature  of  the  finishing  processes  in  the  making 
of  craiie  is  kept  secret  by  European  manufacturers. 
In  Japan,  cni|ie  is  manufactured  by  using  alter- 
nately weft  threads  twisted  in  opposite  directions, 
and  these  are  of  a  much  closer  twist  than  ordinary 
threads.  When  the  piece  is  woven  it  is  dipped  in 
cold,  then  in  hot,  and  agaiu  in  cold  water  in  rapid 
succession,  aud  afterwards  rolled  and  dried.  The 
effect  of  these  operations  on  the  weft  threads  pro- 
duces the  crisp  surface.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
crapes  are  often  white,  with  coloured  designs,  or 
in  single  colours,  and  used  for  shawls,  scarfs,  &c. 

1'raaliaW,  RICHARD  {circa  1613-49),  an  English 
religious  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
English  Church,  and  was  Isjrn  in  I«ondnn  about 
1613.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Petci house  in  1637.  His  leanings  towards  Roman 
Catholicism  prevented  him  from  receiving  Anglican 
orders,  and  in  1644  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellow- 
ship by  the  parliament  for  refusing  to  take  the 
Covenant.  He  went  to  Paris,  adopted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  suffered  great  iiecuninry  distress, 
until  about  1618,  through  Cowley  s  influence,  he  was 
introduced  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  recom- 
mended hint  to  i-ertain  dignitaries  of  the  church 
in  Italy.  He  obtained  a  humble  otlice  in  the  house- 
hold of  Cardinal  Palotta,  but  in  April  1649,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  he  became  sub-canon 
of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  In  1634 
Crashaw  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  Epi- 
nrammntum  Sacrorum  Liber  {2d  ed.  1670),  in  which 
appeared  the  famous  line  on  the  miracle  at  Cana : 

*  Sympha  pudiea  Drum  rid  It  tl  truh»it' 
(The  mod  cat  water  «w  IU  God  and  bluilivd ). 

In  1646  appeared  his  Step*  to  the  Temple  ;  Sacred 
Poem*,  unth  other  Delights  of  the  Muses—  in  which 
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there  is  much  fervid  poetry.  The  title  of  this  col- 
lection, which  is  due  to  the  editor,  not  the  author, 
refers  to  its  allinity  with  George  Herbert's  Temple. 
An  edition  ( the  third )  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1652,  under  the  title  Carmen  Deo  Sustro,  with  12 
vignette  engravings  designed  bv  Crasliaw.  A  col- 
lective edition  of  Crashaw's  works  was  published  in 
1858,  at  London,  by  W.  I>.  Tumbull,  and  a  fuller 
edition  in  1872  by  Ur  A.  B.  Grosart.  Crasliaw 
greatly  resembles  George  Herbert  in  his  cast  of 
thought,  and  is  not  inferior  to  him  in  richness  of 
fancy,  though  his  conceits  are  inure  strained,  and 
lean  under  the  control  of  taste.  His  devotional 
strains  are  nobly  worded.  Tutin's  select  ion*  (2  vols. 
1887  and  1900)  are  almost  a  complete  edition. 

Cra.ssulacea\  an  order  of  calycilloral  dicoty- 
ledons,  allied  to  tiie  Saxifrages,  are  herl»aceous  or 
sometimes  shrubby  plants,  always  more  or  less 
succulent.  About  4UO  sjtecies  are  known  in  the 
genera,  chielly  from  warm  and  temperate  countries 
and  in  dry,  sunny  situations.  South  Africa  and 
Mexico  are  |>eculiaily  rich  in  species.  Sedum 
(stone-crop)  and  Sem/tervivum  (house-leek)  are  the 
most  familiar  genera.  These  and  allied  forms,  such 
as  Echeveria,  are  largely  used  for  betiding  out  pur- 
poses, grown  on  rockwork,  or  cultivated  in  the 
'  succulent- house.'  Urassula  corcineu,  which,  like 
nearly  all  it*  very  numerous  ( 150)  congeners  comes 
from  the  Cape,  is  in  general  cultivation  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  (lowers.  See  Succulent 
Plants. 

CrasKUS,  the  surname  of  several  old  Roman 
families,  among  which  that  of  the  Licinii  was  most 
remarkable.  — ( 1 )  Lucius  Licinius,  born  in  140 
B.C.,  was  the  best  orator  of  his  age,  and  was  as 
distinguished  for  his  wit  as  for  his  rectitude  in 
the  capacity  of  proconsul  of  Gaul.  In  95  he  was 
elected  consul,  along  with  Quint  us  Scn-vola,  who 
had  lieen  his  colleague  in  all  his  previous  offices. 
During  their  consulship  was  enacted  a  rigorous 
law  banishing  from  Home  all  who  had  not  the  full 
rights  of  citizens,  which  imhittered  the  feelings  of 
foreigners  toward  Home,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  Social  War.  As  censor  in  02  Crassus 
closed  all  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  believing 
that  they  exercised  a  bad  influence  on  the  minds  of 
young  men.  He  died  in  91  B.C.,  a  few  days  after 
vigorously  opposing  in  the  senate  the  democratic 
consul  L.  Phifippua.  Crassus  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Cicero's  De  Omtore,  and  indeed  is  the  represent- 
ative of  the  writers  own  opinions.— < 2)  Maucus 
Licinius,  surnamed  Dives,  the  triumvir,  was  born 
sometime  before  115  B.C.  His  father  was  a  partisan 
of  Sulla,  and  on  the  return  of  Marius  and  i  inna  to 
Rome  in  87  made  away  with  himself.  Cinna 
spared  the  hoy's  life,  but  subjected  him  to  a  jealous 
and  dangerous  surveillance,  to  esca|>e  which  he 
went  to  Spain.  He  afterwards  joined  Sulla  (83), 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  against  the 
Samnites  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Ah  pnetor  he 
crushed  the  Servile  revolt  by  the  conquest  of 
Spartacus  at  the  battle  of  Lucania  ( 71 ),  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  consul  with  Pompey,  a 
colleague  whom  he  hated.  On  the  other  hand, 
C:esar  valued  the  friendship  of  Crassus,  the  most 
wealthy  of  Roman  citizens.  He  was  a  keen  and 
far-seeing  speculator,  and  devoted  his  entire  energies 
to  the  accumulation  of  money.  We  are  told  that 
he  even  bought  clever  slaves,  and  had  them  taught 
lucrative  arts  that  he  might  enjoy  the  prohts. 
During  his  consulate,  Crassus  gave  a  feast  to  the 
people,  which  was  spread  on  10,000  tables,  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  citizen  a  provision  of  corn  for 
three  months.  Plutarch  estimates  his  wealth  at 
more  than  7000  talents,  and  Pliny  states  that  his 
lands  were  worth  8000  talents  ('say  £2,000,000). 
About  60,  Ca-sar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  entered  into 


a  private  arrangement  for  their  common  benefit, 
which  paction  is  known  as  the  first  triumvirate. 
In  55,  as  consul  with  Pompey,  Crassus  had  Syria 
assigned  him  for  his  province,  and  began  to  make 
preparations  of  war  against  the  Parthians,  hoping 
both  for  glory  and  for  gain.  The  latter  end  he 
effected  in  the  meantime  by  plundering  the  towns 
and  temples  in  Syria.  At  length,  however,  he  set 
out,  but  was  misled  by  a  treacherous  guide,  and 
utterly  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  by  the 
Parthians.  CrassuB  now  retreated  to  the  town  of 
Carrlur,  intending  to  pass  into  Armenia;  but  was 
beguiled  into  a  conference  with  the  Parthian 
general,  Surenas,  and  was  slain  at  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent 
to  Orodcs,  who  is  said  to  have  poured  melted  gold 
into  the  dead  lips,  saying  :  '  Sate  thyself  now  with 
that  of  which  in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy.'  Ilia 
outt-stor,  Cassius,  with  500  cavalry,  escaped  into 
Syria;  but  the  remaining  Romans  were  scattered 
and  made  prisoners,  or  put  to  death. 

trtltii'gllS  a  genus  of  Rosacete,  sub-order 
Pomen»,  very  nearly  allied  to  Mespilus  (Medlar) 
and  Pyrus  (  Pear,  Apple,  ifcc),  but  distinguished  by 
the  acute  calycinc  segments,  and  by  the  round  or 
ova)  fruit,  closed  at  the  apex,  and  concealing  the 
upi>er  end  of  the  Ismy  cells.  The  species  are  pretty 
numerous,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  in  general  nave  flowers 
in  beautiful  terminal  corymbs.  They  are  all  large 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  more  or  less  spiny,  whence 
the  name  Thorn  has  )>een  very  generally  applied  to 
!  them.  The  only  native  of  Britain  is  the  common 
Hawthorn  ( q.  v. ),  ( CraUrgu*  Oxyacantfta ).  Most  of 
the  *j>ecies  resemble  it  considerably  in  habit,  size, 
form  of  leaf,  &c  A  number  of  them  are  now  fre- 
quent in  plantations  and  shrubberies  in  Britain,  of 
which  perhaps  the  most  common  is  the  Cocks-spur 
Thorn  (V.  erusgnlli),  a  native  of  North  America 
from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Its  leaves  are  not  lobed ; 
its  fruit  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  hawthorn. 
The  Azarole  (C  Azitroltu),  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  the  Aronia  (C.  Aroma),  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  are  occasionally  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  which  is  alsiut  the  size  of  the  Siberian  craH, 
and  is  used  either  for  dessert  or  for  pies.  V. 
orientalis  (or  odoratusima)  and  C.  (anaceiifolia 
have  also  fruit  of  considerable  size.  The  Utter  » 
much  eaten  in  Armenia.  C.  mexicttna  has  a  large 
fmit,  like  a  small  apple,  but  not  eatable.  It  is, 
however,  very  ornamental.  The  wood  of  most  of 
the  sjtecies  much  resembles  that  of  the  hawthorn. 
It  is  common  to  graft  the  rarer  species  on  the  haw- 
thorn.— C.  Pyrucuntha  differs  much  in  appearance 
from  most  of  the  genus ;  being  a  pretty  evergreen 
shrub,  with  lanceolate  crenate  leaves,  and  rich 
clusters  of  red  berries,  which  remain  on  it  all 
winter ;  a  native  of  rocky  places  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  often  employed  is 
Britain  as  an  ornamental  covering  for  walls,  and  if 
known  as  the  Pyracantha. 

Crater.  See  Volcanoes. 

Cratinus,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  born  abont  519 

B.C.,  who  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  sixty-five, 
and  who  died  in  424.  Next  to  his  younj&r  con- 
temporaries, Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  he  best 
represents  the  Old  Attic  comedy.  He  changed  iU 
outward  form  considerably,  limiting  the  number  of 
actors  to  three,  and  he  was  the  first  to  add  to 
comedy  the  interest  of  pungent  and  personal  attack 
The  habits,  manners,  and  institutions  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ho  considered  a  legitimate  mark  for 
censorious  satire.  Even  the  great  Pericles  did  not 
escape.  Aristophanes  repaid  him  in  kind,  bat  his 
allegation  of  habitual  intemperance  Cratinus  him- 
self admitted  and  defended  humorously  in  his 
1'ytine.     His  style  was  very  metaphysical  and 
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ingenious.  Of  his  twenty-one  comedies,  nine  of 
which  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  public  aim- 
petitions,  we  possess  only  some  fragments,  collected 
by  Meineke  in  his  Fntmnenla  Comieorum  Grot- 
eontm  (Berlin,  1840).—  "There  was  also  a  younger 
CRATINI'S,  an  Athenian  contemporary  of  Plato, 
M  ho  Wlonged  to  the  school  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 

Cratippus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Mitylene,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  whose 
ton  Marcus  he  instructed  at  Athens  in  44  B.c. 
Pompey  visited  him  after  Pharsalia,  and  Brntua 
turned  aside  to  Athens  to  hear  him,  even  while 
making  preparations  to  meet  Octavian  and  Antony. 
Nothing  that  Cratippus  wrote  has  survived. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  sculptor,  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1814,  in  1834  went  abroad  for  his 
studies,  and  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  at  first 
worked  under  the  guidance  of  Thorwaldsen.  Many 
of  his  earlier  groups  have  found  a  place  in  Boston 
collections ;  his  later  works  include  the  fine  group 
known  as  the  Washington  monument,  in  the 
cipitol  park  at  Richmond,  and  the  bronze  figure  of 
Liberty,  surmounting  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington.  Stricken  with  blindness  in  1856, 
C  raw  ford  died  in  London,  10th  October  1857. 

Francis  Marion  CRAWFORD,  novelist,  son  of 
the  foregoing,  was  born  in  Tuscany,  August  2, 
1853.  He  had  his  education  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire ;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Karls- 
ruhe, and  Heidellierg.  At  Rome  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  during  1879-80 
was  engaged  in  press  work  at  Allahabad,  where  he 
whs  admitted  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Re  was 
selected  by  the  government  committee  to  write 
the  national  ode  at  the  centennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  Scpteml»er  17,  1887.  His  first 
novel,  Mr  Isaac*  (188*2),  was  a  book  of  striking 
and  quite  unusual  merit,  securing  a  new  romantic 
element  in  certain  of  the  aspects  and  contrasts  of 
modern  oriental  life.  Among  its  successors  have 
been  Dr  Claudius,  and  To  Latitat rd  ( 18H3) ;  A 
Roman  Singer,  ami  An  American  Politicutn  (1884); 
Zoroaster  (IS85);  The  Story  of  a  Lonely  Parish,  and 
Saracinesra  (1880);  Marzios  Crucifix,  and  Paul 
Ptttof  (1887);  With  the  Immortal*  (1888);  Sant' 
Ilarto  ( 1889) ;  A  Cigarette  Makers  Romance,  Khaled, 
ami  The  Witch  of  Prague  ( 1891 )  ;  Don  Orsino 
(1892);  Pietro  Chuleri,  Marion  Darche,  and  The 
t  'hildren  of  the  King  ( 1893) ;  Katherine  Lauderdale, 
Love  in  Idleness  ( 1894 ) ;  The  Ralston*  ( 1895 ) ;  Taqui- 
*ora(1896);  Corleone{  1897 ) ;  Constantinople  (1898), 
a  description  of  the  city  ;  and  Via  Cruets  ( 1899). 

Crawford*  William  Harris,  born  in  Virginia 
in  1 772,  practised  law,  and  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  in  1807  and  1811.  Appointed  minister 
to  France  in  1813,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  | 
in  IN  16,  he  was  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  1824 ;  but  none  of  the  candidates 
securing  a  majority,  the  House  of  Representatives 
chose  John  Quincy  Adams.  Crawford  returned 
to  Georgia,  where  he  was  thrice  elected  circuit 
judge,  and  died  15th  September  1834. 

■\  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Alexander 
William  Crawford  Lindsay,  Earl  ok,  born  in 
1 8 1 2,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1809.  He  gained  a  high 
reputation  for  his  works  on  religion,  philosophy, 
and  art ;  and  his  researches  into  the  annals  of  his 
own  house  enabled  him  in  1848  to  prepare  the  case 
for  his  father's  (bird  Balcarres)  claims  to  the 
premier  earldom  of  Scotland,  as  24th  Earl  (ere. 
1398).  Besides  Liixs  of  the  Lindsays  (1849),  and 
the  Earldom  of  Mar  (1882),  he  wrote  Letters  from 
the  Holy  Land  (1838),  Progression  by  Antagonism 
(1846),  and  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian 
Art  ( 1847),  by  which  he  is  best  remembered.  His 
dominant  idea,  however,  was  the  formation  of  a 


perfect  library,  to  which  for  nearly  half  a  century 
he  devoted  great  industry  and  learning;  and  the 
library  at  Haigh  Hall,  near  Wigan,  is  probably 
unrivalled  among  private  collections.  He  died  in 
Florence,  13th  Decenilsjr  1880;  his  ImkIv,  which 
for  over  seven  months  had  been  missing  from  the 
mausoleum  at  Dunecht,  near  Aberdeen,  was  found 
in  a  wood  close  by  in  Julv  1882.-  His  son  and 
successor,  James  LVdovic  LINDSAY,  Istrn  in  1847, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  1878-80,  and  F.  R.S.  in  1878,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.Dfrom  Edinburgh  University  in 
1882.  In  1888  he  presented  to  the  nation" the 
admirably  e<|uipj>ed  oljscrvatory  at  his  seat  of 
Dunecht,  12  mile*  W.  of  AWdeen  ;  and  the  np- 

fiaratus,  with  the  magnificent  astronomical  library, 
lave  been  transferred  to  a  new  observatory  ( 1895) 
on  Blackford  Hill,  near  Edinburgh. 

Crayer.  Caspar  de,  a  Flemish  historical  and 

Krtrait  painter,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1584.  He 
ed  first  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards  at  Ghent, 
where  he  died  in  1069.  The  churches  at  Ghent 
contain  many  of  his  paintings,  which  are  also 
common  all  over  Flanders. 

Crayfish  (Astaeus,  Fr.  ferevisse),  a  largo  fresh- 
water crustacean,  in  the  long-tailed  (Macrura) 
division  of  the  order  Decapoda.  The  body  con- 
sists of  two  great  divisions,  the  head  and  thorax 
protected  by  a  rigid  shield,  and  the  abdomen  or 
tail  of  six  separate  rings.  The  integument  exhibits 
the  characteristic 
ArthroiHxl  com- 
bination of  lime 
andChitin(q.v. ). 
There  are  alto- 
gether twenty 
segments  and 
nineteen  pairs  of 
appendages,  not 
including  the 
eyes.  The  sensi- 
tive antennules 
and  antenna»,  the 
six  appendages 
crowded  round 
the  mouth,  the 
great  claws,  the 
fourwalking  legs, 
the  little  swim- 
merets  under  the 
tail,  and  the  pair 
of  large  terminal 
paddles  make  up 
the  series.  These 
appendages,  so 
different  in  form 
and  function,  are 
all  homologous. 

The  muscle*  are  well  develo|»ed  for  working  the 
tail,  the  appendages,  and  the  stomach  mill.  The 
nerrous  system  consists  of  brain  and  ventral  chain 
of  ganglia.  The  eyes  are  stalked  and  compound ; 
the  ear-sacs  with  their  fringes  of  auditory  hairs 
and  inclosed  foreign  particles  floating  in  a  gelatin- 
ous fluid  lie  at  the  liases  of  the  antennules,  which 
also  bear  olfactory  bristles.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  alimentary  system  is  the  gastric  mill, 
a  complex  masticating  apparatus  in  the  fore-gut, 
the  essential  mechanism  of  which  consists  in  the 
rapiil  clashing  of  three  teeth— one  dorsal  and  two 
lateral.  On  the  walls  of  the  stomach  there  are  two 
limy  concretions  (gastroliths)  which  store  lime 
preliminary  to  moulting.  There  is  a  large  diges- 
tive gland  opening  into  the  small  mid-gut;  the 
hind-gut  is  long  and  straight.  The  circulatory 
system  consists  of  a  dorsal  heart,  whence  the  blood 
by  arteries  and  capillaries  to  the  body,  I 
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by  venous  channels  to  the  gills,  ami  thence  lwck 
again  to  the  heart.  The  respiratory  system  includes 
twenty  pairs  of  feathery  gills  lying  under  the 
shelter  of  the  sides  of  the  great  shield.  The  cease- 
lew  lialing  movement  of  one  of  the  mouth  append- 
age* secures  a  current  of  water.  The  excretory 
system  in  represent**!  by  a  'green -gland  '  or  kidney, 
lying  behind  the  l»a>e  of  the  antenna*,  on  which 
it*  opening,  shielded  by  a  prominent  knob,  may  lie 
readilv  seen.  The  reproductive  system  consists  of 
three-lobed  essential  organs  with  paired  ducts 
opening  on  the  thoracic  legs. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  November  or  December,  and 
are  glued  by  a  secretion  to  the  altdoininal  legs  of 
the  mother.  The  young  are  hatched  in  May  to 
July.  They  do  not  differ  in  any  important  features 
from  the  adults,  ami  the  crayfish  ha*  thus  very 
much  abbreviated  the  typical  life- history.  The 
young  escape  from  the  inclosing  egg-ease.*,  to 
which  they,  however,  adhere  for  a  while  by  means 
of  the  strongly  incurved  claw- tips.  The  female 
with  its  crowd  of  attached  young  presents  a  curious 
and  interesting  appearance.  The  young  crayfish 
moult*  eight  time*  during  its  first  vear  of  life,  live 
time*  in  the  second,  twice  in  the  third.  The  male 
is  adult  in  iU  third  year,  and  continues  for  some 
time  at  anyrate  to  moult  tw  ice  a  year.  The  female 
is  mature' in  the  fourth  year,  "and  lias  only  one 
annual  moult.  The  moulting  is  in  part  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  the  inclosing  armature  does  not 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  Reserve  pro- 
ducts of  lime  and  glycogen  accumulate  lieforo 
moulting;  the  old  siioll  virtually  dies;  a  new 
armature  (at  first  soft)  begins  to  l>o  formed;  the 
animal  grows  ;  the  old  husk,  including  the  hard 
structures  of  the  stomach,  is  cast ;  and  Hie  crayfish 
is  left  perfectly  limp  and  helpless.  The  fatigue 
of  the  process  is  shown  in  the  great  mortality. 

The  crayfish  is  exclusively  a  fresh  water  form. 
Inuring  the  fact  that  some  related  genera  (  Knga-us, 
Cambarus,  Parastacus)  appear  to  be  for  the  most 
part  terrestrial.  They  usually  make  burrows  by 
the  sides  of  streams,  and  often  lie  at  the  mouths 
of  their  holes  in  wait  for  passing  prey.  Thev  are 
chiefly  nocturnal.  In  their  diet  they  are  strikingly 
omnivorous,  eating  most  things  available,  from 
worms  to  water  voles.  Dead  animals,  molluscs, 
worms,  and  insect  larvie  form  their  chief  sources 
of  supply.  In  captivity  they  may  lie  kept  for  a 
while  on  bread  crumbs.  In  certain  cases  they  do 
not  refrain  from  eating  one  another.  Their  chief 
enemies  are  said  to  be  eels  and  otters. 

Crayfishes,  though  fresh-water  forms,  have  a 
peculiarly  wide  distribution.  The  English  and 
Irish  crayfish  is  a  variety  of  A.  Jturiatilis,  and  is 
bv  authorities  designated  A.  torreutium.  It  occurs 
atl  over  Europe,  except  in  Scandinavia  and  Scot- 
land, but  i*  locally  limited  bv  the  presence  of  suffi- 
cient lime  in  the  water  for  slid  I -forming  purposes. 
Another  variety  of  A.  jtuiuatilis,  A.  nohi/ts,  is  also 
widely  distributed  on  the  Continent.  This  variety 
is  much  cultivated  in  France  and  elsewhere  for 
the  sake  of  its  dainty  though  not  abundant  flesh. 
They  are  in  l*»st  condition  from  May  to  August. 
In  ponds  for  artificial  breeding,  the  animals  often 
fall  victims  to  disease,  prolmhly  of  a  fungoid  char- 
acter. In  rivers  they  are  sometimes  netted,  some- 
times lured  by  a  light  in  the  darkness.  Numerous 
other  species  occur  lsith  in  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  along  with  the  sontheni  forms  ( Par- 
astacidie)  may  lie  fairly  called  cosmopolitan.  In 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  very  common, 
their  burrows  sometimes  cause  crerasses  or  ruptures 
in  the  artificial  dykes  of  rivers.  The  largest  species 
measures  over  a  foot  in  length.  Crayfish-like  forms 
appear  in  the  Middle  Mesozoic  times,  and  a  some- 
what doubtful  Antaeus  ( ,-1.  philippi)  has  lieen  found 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland.     It  is 


probable  that  they  were  originally  marine.  The 
term  crayfish  is  often  extended  to  the  nearlv  re- 
lated marine  form,  the  Norway  Lobster  or  Nephrons 
norcegicus  (see  Lobster).  See  Huxley's  CrayfiA: 
an  ItUroduction  to  Zoology  (Inter.  Sc.  Serie*. 
1877). 

Crayon  (Fr.,  «a  pencil').  Though  used  in 
French,  and  occasionally  in  English,  to  designate 
pencils  generally,  including  those  made  of  lead,  the 
word  crayon  is  more  frequently  applied  in  England 
to  those  small  cylinders  of  charcoal,  or  of  pijw- 
clay  or  chalk  coloured  with  various  pigment*, 
which  are  used  for  drawing.  Coheaiveness  is  given 
to  the  paste  of  which  the  cylinders  are  formed  by 
means  of  gum,  wax,  soap,  ike.  ("rayon  drawings 
are  often  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  softness 
with  which  objects  are  represented,  but  they  are 
deficient  in  power.    See  Pencil,  Chalk. 

Cream  is  the  fat  of  Milk  (a. v.).  It  exists  in 
minute  globules  throughout  tne  bulk  of  milk 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  In  virtue  of  beinj; 
|  lighter  than  the  watery  portion  of  milk,  crcaui 
;  gradually  rises  and  forms  a  thin  yellowish  greasy 
|  layer  on  the  surface.  Deronshire  cream,  or  eloutM 
(i.e.  clotted)  cream,  is  obtained  by  heating  milk 
in  a  shallow  wide  pan  on  a  hot  plate  or  over  n  slow 
charcoal-fire.  The  milk  Bhould  stand  in  the  pan  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  heating.  It  usually  take* 
from  half  an  hour  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  heat 
the  milk  completely  ;  but  it  must  not  )>oil.  It  then 
stands  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  cream  is 
skimmed  off,  and  a  little  sugar  thrown  on  the  top. 
Whipped  cream  is  cream  or  milk  beat  up  with 
white  of  egg  by  means  of  a  whisk.  Lemon  Tarn, 
Vanilla  cream,  &c.  are  made  with  milk,  white  of 
egg,  and  sugar,  and  flavoured.  Cream  cJietse  may 
be  made  of  rich  cream,  or  cream,  milk,  and 
tied  up  in  a  clean  wet  cloth,  and  kept  for 
days  in  a  cool  place,  then  put  in  a  finer  cloth,  arid 
placed  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  mould,  with  a  weight 
upon  it.  The  term  cream  is  used  frequently  for 
anything  superior  in  quality;  thus  the  French,  in 
referring  to  persons  in  the  height  of  fashion,  spe&k 
of  La  crime  dc  la  crcmc,  '  the  cream  of  cream.' 

Cream  Separators  ( Centrifugal ).—  The  best- 
known  forms  are  the  '  Laval,'  the  '  Danish,'  and 
the  'Victoria' — the  latter  a  recent  invention  of  a 
Glasgow  firm.  Though  thev  differ  in  form  and  in 
detail,  the  principle  involved  in  the  work  of  separ- 
ating  the  butter  is  common  to  all.  Advantage 
is  taken  of  the  difference  existing  lietwcen  the 
specific  gravity  of  cream  and  the  watery  part  of 
milk.  While  yet  warm  the  milk  coming  from  the 
cow  is  run  into  a  strong,  spherical,  steel  vessel 
revolving  at  high  speed.  As  the  milk  is  carried 
round  within  the  vessel  (whether  revolving  hori- 
zontally or  vertically)  it  rises  up  the  sides  ami 
stands  as  a  wall,  thus  forming  a  lining  of  milk 
while  the  speed  is  maintained.  The  heavier  part 
inclines  outwards,  and  the  light  cream  is  forced 
inwards  and  forms  an  inner  layer.  From  tin* 
positions  indicated  the  separated  cream  and  milk 
are  conducted  into  different  channels,  and  finally 
into  different  vessel  receptacles.  The  advantage*, 
as  compared  with  the  old  method  of  flat  setting 
(see  Mll.K),  are  that  the  cream  is  got  off  itu 
mediately  ;  no  time  is  allowed  for  the  development 
of  acidity  in  either  the  skim  milk  or  cream,  ami 
more  of  the  cream  present  can  be  removed— the 

Jiroportion  being  as  13  is  to  11.  Small  machines 
I  riven  bv  hand,  costing  £13.  and  separating  12 
gallons  of  milk  an  hour,  do  not  give  quite  so  good 
results  as  those  driven  by  steam.  Prices  range, 
for  those  of  sizes  capable  of  se|Mirating  45  to 
gallons  of  milk  an  hour,  from  £24  to  £45.  A 
steam  turbine  has  recently  been  adopted  as  th<" 
means  by  which  power  "is  communicated.  The 
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-co«t  of  a  turbine  separator,  capable  of  doing  90 
gallons  per  hour,  is  £46.   Soo  Butter,  Dairy. 

Cream  of  Tartar  exist*  naturally  in  grape 
juice,  but  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  it  is  gradually 
deposited,  in  the  form  of  argol,  as  the  sugar  of  the 
juice  becomes  converted  into  alcohol  by  ferment- 
ation. In  the  pre|>aration  of  cream  of  tartar 
the  argol  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  to  which 
charcoal  or  fine  clay  is  added,  to  take  up  the 
colouring  matter ;  by  boiling  and  filtering  a 
clear  colourless  solution  is  obtained,  from  which, 
on  cooling,  the  cream  of  tartar  separates  as 
crystals.  These  crystal*,  after  being  exposed  on 
linen  for  several  days,  become  whiter  and  con- 
stitute the  crysttds  'of  tartar,  or,  when  ground 
Ut  powder,  the  cream  of  tartar.  Although  cream 
of  tartar  is,  practically  speaking,  the  hi  tart  rate  of 
potash,  KH<  4H40„  (see  Tartaric  Acid),  yet  it 
usually  contains  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  tartrate 
of  lime,  while  adulterants,  properly  speaking,  may 
also  be  present.  The  tartrate  of  lime  is  derived 
from  the  clay  added  to  purify  it,  and  is  more  or 
less  present  in  all  commercial  samples.  In  1888, 
however,  cream  of  tartar  was  ottered  in  the  market 
containing  911  per  cent,  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  future  a  purer 
article  will  lie  forthcoming.  Cream  of  tartar  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  though  it  takes  60 
parts  Of  cold  water  to  dissolve  one  part  of  it. 
Soluble  crtam  of  tartar  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
together  2  parts  of  Borax  (q.v. )  and  5  parte  of 
cream  of  tartar,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  powder- 
ing. Cream  of  tartar  has  an  acid  taste  and  gritty 
feel.  When  taken  repeatedly  in  small  doses  of  a 
scruple  to  a  ilrachm,  it  acts  as  a  refrigerant  and 
diuretic ;  in  doses  of  one  to  two  drachms,  it  is 
useful  as  an  aperient ;  and  in  larger  doses  of  from 
two  to  three  drachms  it  acts  as  a  purging  agent, 
accompanied  by  flatulence  and  griping.  Imperial 
liquid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  about  a  drachm  of 
cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
adding  a  little  lemon-peel  and  sugar  to  flavour  it; 
when  nn  agreeable  refrigerant  drink  is  obtained, 
which  is  highly  serviceable  in  allaying  thirst  in 
feverish  cases.  Cream  of  tartar  whey  is  obtained 
by  adding  two  drachms  of  the  salt* to  a  pint  of 
milk. 

Crease,  a  Malay  weapon.    See  Kris. 

Creosote  ( Gr.  Kreas,  *  flesh  ; '  sozo,  4 1  pre- 
serve ' )  is  an  oily  substance  obtained  from  the  tar 
produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 
When  Coal-tar  (q.v.)  is  distilled,  a  certain  portion 
called  creasote  oils  passes  over,  and  from  this 
much  of  the  creasote  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
This,  although  similar  in  some  respects  to  wood 
croasote,  is  quite  distinct  chemically.  The  coal 
product  consists  largely  of  carbolic  acid,  along  with 
creasol  and  xylenol,  while  the  wood  product,  to 
which  alone  tlie  name  creosote  rightly  belongs,  con- 
sist* of  gnaiacol,  creasol,  and  pblorol.  As  it  con- 
tains several  siilwtanee*,  so  its  boiling-point  ranges 
f  rom  382"  to  42*  ( 200  -220J  C. ).  The  leading  char- 
lifter  of  wood  creasote  is  tliat  it  instantly  coagulates 
albumen,  but  does  not  coagulate  Collodion  (q.v.), 
in  this  respect  (littering  from  carbolic  acid.  It  has 
a  very  remarkable  power  of  arresting  the  decay  of 
meat  or  wood,  and  when  meat  is  treated  with  so 
small  a  proportion  as  one-hundredth  of  its  weight 
-of  creasote,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not 
putrefy,  but  becomes  hard  and  dry,  assuming  the 
taste  and  odour  of  smoked  meat.'  Indeed,  there 
■can  be  no  doubt  that  hams  cured  by  means  of 
wood  smoke  owe  their  preservation  and  flavour  to 
some  extent  to  the  volatile  creasote  in  the  smoke. 
Railway  sleepers  and  wood  liable  to  lie  frequently 
wet  are  often  saturated  with  the  coal-tar  creasote  ; 
or,  where  economy  is  not  so  essential,  with  the 


wood  creasote,  and  are  thereby  preserved  in- 
definitely. In  toothache,  where  the  cause  of  pain 
is  a  carious  tooth  with  an  exposed,  inflamed  nerve, 
a  drop  of  creasote,  carefully  inserted,  after  previ- 
ously cleansing  the  cavity,  will  often  give  relief. 
In  thin  case  it  acts  by  coagulating  the  albumen 
and  destroying  the  nerves.  Creasote  acts  power- 
fully on  the  skin,  producing  a  white  stain  when 
applied  to  it.  A  few  drops  added  to  a  pint  of  ink 
preserve  it  from  mouldincss.  Medicinally,  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drops,  and  has  been 
found  efficacious  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
fermentation  of  the  content*  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Owing  to  its  action  on  the  skin  it  acts  as 
an  energetic  poison  when  taken  in  large  doses. — 
The  Creasote  Plant  (Larrtra  mexirana),  growing 
abundantly  on  the  borders  of  the  Colorado  Desert, 
emits  a  strong  i*lour  of  creasote.  The  odour  arises 
from  an  exudation  similar  to  Indian  gum  lac,  and 
is  caused  by  the  punctures  of  an  insect,  Varieria 
Larrvea. 

Creasy,  Sir  Edward  Shepherd,  born  at  -\ 
Bexley  in  Kent,  in  1812,  from  Eton  passed  to 
King  s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1832,  and  in  1834 
was  elected  a  fellow.  Called  to  the  bar  in  1837,  he 
went  on  the  home  circuit  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  presided  for  three  or  four  years  as  assist- 
ant-judge at  the  Westminster  Sessions  Court.  In 
1860  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  and 
knighted.  Ten  years  later  he  came  home  invalided 
on  a  year's  leave  of  a)>sence,  after  which  he  went 
out  again,  but  was  obliged  to  return  home  finally 
after  struggling  with  his  malady  for  two  years 
more.  He  died  at  London,  January  27,  1878*.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  professor  of  History  in  Uni- 
versity College.  Crcasv  was  the  author  of  The 
Fifteen  Uecixim  Battle*  of  the  World  (1851),  Inva- 
triorut  of  England  (1852),  History  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  (1854-56),  &c 

Creatin.  or  Kreatin  (Gr.  Area*,  'flesh*),  a 
constant  and  characteristic  constituent  of  the  striped 
muscle  of  vertebrates.  It  was  discovered  by  Chevreul 
in  IS35,  but  little  was  known  about  it  till  Liebig 
published  his  researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food 
in  1847.  It*  chemical  formula  is  C4H,N,Or  Except 
in  one  doubtful  case,  it  has  always  been  found  as 
above  indicated  ;  it  is  very  uncertain  if  it  ever  occurs 
in  unstriped  muscles,  and  it  has  never  lieen  demon- 
strated in  invertebrates.  A  dehydrated  form,  known 
as  Creatinin,  C4H-.N,0,  occurs  as  a  constant  con- 
stituent of  urine,  and  has  also  been  demonstrated  in 
fish  muscles.  Under  the  influence  of  acids,  creatin 
l>ecomes  creatinin,  and  by  hydration  the  transfor- 
mation may  be  reversed.  As  these  changes  may 
readily  occur  during  extraction,  there  is  often 
doubt  whether  creatin  or  creatinin  is  present  in  a 
given  case.  See  Appendix  to  Foster's  Physiology  ; 
Knikenlwrg,  Unters.  Physiol.  Inst.  (vols.  UL-iv. 
1886-81 ).  . 

Creation*  For  the  scientific  discussion  of  the 
method  bv  which  creation  has  been  effected,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  articles  Darwinian 
Theory,  Evolution,  Man,  Species,  <ic  ;  but  it 
may  Ik?  desirable  to  make  a  brief  statement  here 
regarding  the  controversy  between  Genesis  and 
science.  In  reality,  so  far  as  modern  scientific 
I  theology  is  concerned,  this  controversy  is  now  pnic- 
I  ticallv  at  an  end,  so  that  only  the  briefest  historical 
sketch  will  Ito  necessary  to  show  the  nature  of  the 

[iroblem  ami  the  steps  by  which  the  final  conclusion 
las  been  reached. 

To  theology,  Genesis  had  for  centuries  seemed  to 
affirm  that  the  world  was  created  in  six  days  by 
successive  divine  commands.  To  modern  science, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rocks  disclosed  accumu- 
lating evidence  that  the  earth  and  its  forms  of 
I  life  were  not  '  created  '  in  this  sense  at  all,  but 
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slowly  built  up  or  evolved  by  secondary  causes 
under  tbe  control  of  natural  laws.  The  new 
scientific  position  did  not  traverse  tbe  biblical  view 
of  the  origin  of  matter  or  of  life ;  nor  did  it  deny 
that  the  Taws  of  nature  might  lie  'the  hands  of 
the  Living  God.'  But  it  claimed  that  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  an  ordinary  problem  for  scientific 
investigation,  and  that  so  far  as  that  had  gone, 
some  form  of  development  was  probably  the  means 
by  which  creation  had  lieen  brought  about.  Kraukly 
recognising  the  right  of  science  to  deal  with  this 
question,  and  accepting  on  certain  points  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  geology,  theologians  found 
themselves  compelled  to  reconsider  their  ground. 
The  first  difficulty  was  that  of  time.  And  here 
they  yielded  at  once  by  sulistituting  '  periods '  for 
the  '  days  '  of  Genesis  "-an  expedient  which,  what- 
ever literary  objection  may  lie  taken  to  it,  was 
certainly  allowed  by  the  original  Hebrew.  Effort* 
were  next  made  to  reconcile  these  'periods'  with 
the  formations  of  geology  and  with  the  succession 
of  life  as  revealed  by  pain-ontology.  Devout  men 
of  science  worked  out  these  harmonies  with  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  and  as  new  discoveries  of 
science  threw  their  labour*  aside,  fresh  workers  by 
further  manipulation  of  the  data  on  either  side  con- 
tinued the  attempt  to  bring  the  ap|>arently  rival 
records  once  more  into  line.  Prominent  among 
these  attempts  were  the  Universal  Pre- Adamite 
Chaos  theory  of  Dr  Chalmers;  the  Partial  Chaos 
theory  of  Dr  Py«  Smith ;  the  Vision  theory  of 
Hugh  Miller  ;  and  the  cognate  though  not  identical 
theories  of  Kurt/,  and  Guyot.  Such  attempts  were 
at  that  time  perfectly  admissible,  and  even  inevi- 
table— inevitable  because  the  true  direction  from 
which  the  solution  was  to  come  was  not  yet  sus- 
pected. But  one  by  one  these  efforts  failed.  An 
attempt  by  Mr  Gladstone,  so  recently  as  1885, 
elicited  a  reply  from  Mr  Huxley,  who,  in  the 
name  of  modern  science,  not  only  repudiated  the 
immediate  theory  but  made  it  obvious  that  no 
reconstruction  along  that  line  was  ever  likely  to 
square  with  acknowledged  facts  of  science.  It  is 
or  courso  always  possilue  to  challenge  the  enrrent 
reading  of  a  growing  science,  and  the  harmonist 
may  still  take  refuge  if  he  chooses  in  the  fallibility 
of  contemporary  interpretations  of  nature.  But  on 
the  general  question  of  gradual  development  versus 
specific  creation,  the  consensus  of  mature  scientific 
opinion  is  now  so  pronounced  that  any  one  still 
clinging  to  the  latter  would  find  it  impossible  to 
impress  his  views  upon  his  age.  In  some  other 
way,  then,  the  educated  mind  will  seek  to  reconcile 
to  itself  the  apparent  want  of  reconciliation  Iwtween 
the  teaching  of  nature  ami  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Stated  in  a  word,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  fact — recently  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  young  science  of  biblical  criticism— that  the 
Scriptures  really  contain  no  teaching  at  all  upon 
matters  of  science.  It  is  an  elementary  canon  of 
literary  criticism  that  any  interpretation  of  a  part 
of  a  book  or  of  a  literature  must  lie  controlled  by 
the  dominant  purpose  or  motif  of  the  whole.  And 
when  one  investigates  thnt  dominant  purpose  in 
the  case  of  the  Bible,  it  is  found  to  reduce  itself  to 
one  thing  -religion.  The  liooks  of  the  Bible,  re- 
spectively, can  only  lie  rend  aright  in  the  spirit  in 
which  each  was  written,  with  its  original  purpose 
in  view,  and  it*  original  audience.  Bearing  that  in 
view  in  the  case  of  Genesis  it  soon  liecomes  evident 
that  a  scientific  theory  of  the  universe  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  writer's  intention.  Could  any 
one  with  any  historical  imagination  for  a  moment 
expect  that  it  would  have  been?  There  was  no 
science  then.  Scientific  questions  were  not  even 
asked  then.  And  to  have  given  men  science  would 
not  only  have  been  an  anachronism,  but  a  source  of 


mystification  and  confusion.  If  the  Bible  had 
really  aimed  at  science-teaching,  geology  would 
have  been  one  of  the  last  things  upon  which  it 
would  have  enlightened  mankind.  Why  was  not 
physiology  taught  to  physicians,  or  tne  use  of 
chloroform  to  surgeoiiH,  or  of  the  stars  to  navi- 
gators—matters  which  would  have  affected  the 
well-being  and  actual  life  of  man?  In  fact  it 
is  a  first  principle  of  revelation— involved  in  the 
very  meaning  of  the  word  ami  proved  bv  its  whole 
expression— that  matters  which  are  discoverable 
by  human  reasoning  ami  observation  should  find 
no  place  in  it,  that  its  subject  matter  is  that  alone 
which  men  could  not  find  out  for  themselves. 
Men  could  find  out  for  themselves  the  order  in 
which  the  world  was  made.  What  they  could  not 
find  out  was,  that  God  made  it.  That  therefore 
was  the  object  of  Genesis— theology,  not  geology. 
Genesis  is  a  presentation  of  one  or  two  great 
elementary  religious  truths  to  the  childhood  of  the 
world.  Dating  from  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
written  for  children,  and  for  that  child-spirit  in 
man  which  remains  unchanged  by  time,  its  literary 
form  takes  colour  and  shape  accordingly.  It  is  not 
dedicated  to  the  reason  but  to  the  souL  It  is  a 
sublime  theology,  clothed  in  the  most  memorable 
and  impressive  dress,  utilising,  purifying,  and  trans- 
fusing with  the  religious  spirit  some  material  at 
least  which  was  common  to  the  cosmogonies  of  all 
nations.  Now  from  this  point  of  view  the  problem 
of  the  reconciliation  of  Genesis  with  geology  simply 
disappears.  The  question  becomes  as  irrelevant  as 
when  it  is  asked  what  the  Paradise  Lost  is  meant 
to  prove.  Science  and  Genesis  are  no  longer  in 
com  |  >et  it  ion  as  to  which  shall  he  the  accepted 
authority  regarding  the  process  of  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Genesis  does  not  even  enter  the  field. 
And  in  ceding  this  position  it  is  only  to  assume, 
with  even  greater  authority,  its  legitimate  and 
much  higher  function. 

The  strength  of  this  attitude  is  that  it  is  quite 
independent  of  all  conclusions  of  science.  Evolu- 
tion may  be  true  or  false,  science  may  change  its 
ground,  new  discoveries  may  arise ;  but  these  can- 
not affect  the  literary  and  theological  province 
within  which  wholly  this  question  is  now  seen  to 
lie.  Hence  the  attack  of  science  is  for  ever  dis- 
armed. And  those  who  assent  to  evolution,  and 
the  many  who  in  its  present  form  do  not  vet  see 
their  way  to  accept  it,  may  hold  an  equal  truce 
with  Genesis. 

As  regards  the  material  utilised  by  the  writer  in 
Genesis,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  most  of  it  is 
a  common  property  of  the  older  cosmogonies.  The 
mythology  of  Persia  describes  six  creative  periods 
of  a  thousand  years ;  the  cosmogony  of  the  Chal- 
deans is  similar  ;  while  that  of  the  Et  ruscans  agrees 
still  more  closely  with  the  order  of  Genesis.  Thus 
the  Bible  did  not  create  thiB  material,  nor  reveal  it. 
It  incorporated  it,  inspired  it,  and  so  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  a  revelation. 

Cr^btllon,  Prosper  Jolvot  dk,  a  French 
dramatist,  was  horn  at  Dijon,  on  .January  13,  1(574. 
His  parents  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  and  he 
was  educated  in  Paris  for  the  law.  He  soon 
abandoned  a  legal  for  a  literary  career,  and  his 
tragedy  of  Idomtnte  was  successfully  produced  in 
1703.  "It  was  followed  by  Atrte  et  thyette  ( 1707), 
Elertre  (170tt),  and  Hhadamittt  et  ZcnolAe  ( 171 1 ). 
The  last  is  his  liest  play,  the  character  of  Zenobia 
being  drawn  with  remarkable  i*>wer.  After  writ- 
ing several  other  pieces,  Crebillon  fell  into  neglect 
and  produced  nothing  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  was  then  pushed  forward  as  a  dramatic  rival 
to  Voltaire  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  other 
enemies  of  the  great  writer,  elected  to  the 
Academy,  awarded  a  pension  of  1000  francs,  and 
appointed  royal  censor,  and  one  of  tbe  royal 
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librarian!*.  His  tragedy  of  Cat  Hi  no,  for  which  the 
king  furnished  the  properties,  was  brought  out 
with  great  success  in  1748.  Among  his  other 
works  were  Xerj-e*,  Semtramit,  Pyrrhus,  and  Le 
Triumcirat,  the  last  of  which  was  written  when 
he  was  eighty -one  years  old.  He  died  on  June  17, 
1702.  He  was  a  very  unequal  writer.  An  oppres- 
sive gloom  pervades  the  tragedies  which  he  founded 
on  Greek  legend  ;  hut  occasionally  he  writes  natur- 
ally and  powerfully.  '  Not  a  few  of  his  verses  have 
a  grandeur  which  has  been  said  to  be  hardly  dis- 
coverable elsewhere  in  French  tragedy  between 
Corneille  and  Hugo'  ( Kaintsbury ).  Next  to  Vol- 
taire, he  was  the  best  tragic  dramatist  of  his  age 
in  France.  There  are  editions  of  his  works  by 
Perellc  (2  vols.  1828)  and  Vitu  ( 1885).— Claude 
Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crerillon,  the  younger  son 
of  the  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  February 
14,  1707.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  after  writing  a  number  of 
slight  pieces  for  the  stage,  acquired  great  popu- 
larity as  an  author  of  prose  fiction.  In  1740  he 
married  an  Englishwoman,  Lady  Stafford.  One  of 
bis  books,  Le  Sop/at,  contr,  moral,  having  given 
offence  to  Madame  do  Pompadour  by  its  indecency, 
he  was  banished  from  Pans  for  five  years,  but  on 
his  return  in  1755  was  appointed  to  the  censorship. 
He  was  lielieved  by  his  friends  to  be  dead  long 
before  he  died  on  April  12,  1777. 

Creche  (Fr.,  'manger'),  a  sort  of  public  nursery 
where,  for  a  small  payment,  the  children  of  women 
who  have  to  go  out  to  work  are  fed,  nursed,  and 
taken  care  of  (Turing  the  work  hours  of  the  day. 

Creey-en-Ponthleii,  or  Cressy,  a  village 
in  the  French  department  of  Somme,  on  the  Maye, 
12  miles  N.  of  Abljeville.  Crecy  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  victory  obtained  here,  26th 
August  1346,  by  Edward  III.,  with  40,000  English 
soldiers,  over  a  French  army  amounting,  according 
to  Froissart,  to  100,000  men  under  the  command  of 
the  Count  of  Alencon.  In  this  great  battle,  one  of 
the  most  honourable  to  English  prowess  recorded  in 
history,  perished  the  (lower  of  the  French  chivalry, 
as  well  as  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was 
righting  on  the  side  of  France.  Altogether  about 
30,000  of  the  French  soldiers  bit  the  dust.  In 
this  battle  the  Mack  Prince  distinguished  himself 
greatly,  and  gained  Iub  spurs  (see  the  article  Ich 
T>IEN).    Pop.  1382. 

Credence,  a  small  table  placed  near  the  altar 
or  communion-table,  at  its  south  side,  on  which 
the  bread  and  wine  intended  for  consecration  are 
placed  in  readiness.  In  the  Greek  Church  this  is 
called  the  tra/teza  vrothescds,  or  simply  protheris, 
but  is  always  placed  north  of  the  altar,  usually  in  a 
structural  side-chapel.  Archbishop  Laud  was  a 
great  stickler  for  the  credence,  and  pleaded  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Andrewes  and  other  bishops  for 
its  use.  There  are  ancient  credences  in  various 
Anglican  churches  ;  among  others,  in  the  Collegiate 
and  St  John's  churches,  Manchester,  and  in  the 
parish  church  at  Ludlow,  where  they  have  been  in 
use  from  time  immemorial.  Sometimes  the  place 
of  the  credence  was  supplied  by  a  mere  shelf  across 
the  Fenestella,  or  a  niche  in  the  south  wall  of  the 


chancel.  The  term  was  also  used  for  a  buffet,  or 
sideboard,  at  which  the  meats  were  tasted  in  early 
times  before  being  presented  to  the  guests,  as  a 
precaution  against  poison.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
won!,  which  is  derived  from  the  Ital.  credenzare,  to 
taste  meats  and  drinks  before  they  were  offered 
to  another,  an  ancient  court  practice,  which  was 
performed  by  the  cup-bearers  and  carvers,  who  for 
this  reason  were  called  in  Ger.  rredemer.  The 
usage  is  still  observed  at  Rome  when  the  pope  cele- 
brates mass,  Fome  of  the  wafers  and  of  the  wine  to 
be  offered  being  tasted  by  the  assistant  ministers 


before  they  are  brought  to  him  as  oblation.  The 
introduction  or  restoration  of  credences  is  one  of 
those  restitutions  of  old  usages  which  marked 
the  Oxford  movement  in  England  ;  and  they  have 
been  judicially  pronounced  legal  ornaments  of  the 
churcn,  as  subsidiary  or  auxiliary  to  the  celebrating 
of  Holy  Communion,  in  order  to  compliance  with 
the  rubrics  in  that  part  of  the  Common  Prayer- 
book. 

Credentials,  papers  or  letters  given  to  an 
ambassador,  or  other  public  minister,  to  a  foreign 
court,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  claim  the  confi- 
dence of  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent. 

Credit,  in  Political  Economy,  may  he  defined 
as  the  power  to  make  use  of  another  man's  wealth. 
It  rests  on  the  simple  fact  that  when  one  man  has 
more  wealth  than  he  proposes  to  use  himself,  he  is 
ready,  for  a  consideration,  to  lend  it  to  another. 
The 'wealth  thus  lent  may  be  used  for  purposes 
cither  of  production  or  consumption,  though  the 
great  function  of  credit  in  modern  industry  is  to 
furnish  the  means  of  production  to  those  who  are  in 
need  of  them.  Credit  of  course  is  not  capital,  hnt 
it  enables  one  man  to  utilise  the  capital  of  another. 
The  credit  system  is  an  elaliorate  system  of  appli- 
ances and  institutions,  by  which  facilities  for  lending 
and  borrowing  are  provided.  Bills  and  bank-notes 
are  well-known  instruments  of  credit.  Banks  are  the 
most  notable  institution*  of  credit,  which  is  further 
facilitated  by  companies  of  every  kind,  designed  to 
transmit  superabundant  capital  to  the  most  distant 
colonies  and  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Credit 
is  thus  a  mighty  organ  of  industry,  whose  opera- 
tions are  co-extensive  with  the  world,  hut  it  has 
attained  to  this  far-reaching  and  cosmopolitan 
position  only  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Yet 
it  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  phenomena  in  the  his- 
tory of  society,  marked  by  usages  and  laws,  which 
are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  Credit 
is  found  in  the  earliest  communities,  one  of  its 
most  striking  forms  being  in  the  relations  of  the 
primitive  farming  class  to  the  money-lender.  I» 
was  considerably  developed  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Home,  as  also  in  the  commercial  Pho'iiician  states 
on  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
grew  up  in  the  Italian  republics,  and  afterwards 
in  the  cities  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
But  its  vast  extension  dates  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry  connected  with 
the  United  States,  India,  and  the  colonies,  com- 
bined with  the  utilisation  of  ste  m  and  the  electric 
telegraph.  In  short  the  development  of  the  credit 
system  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industry.  While  the  credit  system 
has  thus  so  powerfully  aided  the  development  of 
industry  by  supplying  capital  to  those  who  have 
ability  and  op]»ortunity  to  utilise  it,  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  has  let!  to  many  abuses.  In  early 
communities  the  creditor  had  power  to  enslave, 
maim,  or  even  to  slay  the  deotor.  In  modem 
times,  by  rendering  capital  accessible  to  adventurers 
of  every  class,  it  has  occasionally  given  scope  for  the 
wildest  and  most  dishonest  speculation. 

Credit,  Cash.   See  Cash  Account. 

Credit  Foneler  ( '  landed  credit ' ),  a  system  of 
lending  money  on  the  security  of  landed  property, 
established  in  France  by  an  edict  of  28th  February 
1852  Its  peculiarity  is  that  the  loan  is  repayable 
bv  a  terminable  annuity,  the  amount  and  currency 
of  the  annuity  being  so  calculated  that  when  the 
last  payment  is  made,  the  loan  and  the  interest  on 
it  will  tie  extinguished.  Or  it  may  be  described  as 
a  loan  repayable  by  instalments.  The  borrower, 
however,  das  the  right  of  anticipating  repayment 
The  system  is  precisely  regulated  bv  the  edict, 
which  prohibits  an  advance  to  more  than  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  property  pledged  or  hypothecated. 
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Three  companies  were  established  by  the  French 
government  in  Pari*,  Marseilles,  and  Never*. 
They  were  all  formed  in  1852,  and  on  10th 
December  of  the  same  year  were  amalgamated  as 
the  Credit  Fancier  de  Frame,  with  tlie  privilege  of 
making  such  advances.  The  Credit  Fonder  sUnds 
relatively  to  real  estate  as  tlie  Credit  Mohilier 
to  personal  projwrty.  The  companies  formed  in 
Britain  to  advance  money  for  improvements  on 
lauded  jiropertics  are  of  a  similar  character.  Tlie 
Credit  Bonder  l  Limited ),  formed  in  London  in  1864, 
was  a  general  linnnce  coinj»any.  It  s|ieculatcd 
largely  in  tlie  promotion  of  public  works  at  home 
and  abroad,  met  with  heavy  loesses,  and  wa»  several 
times  reorganised. 

Credit.  Lkiter  of.  This  is  the  term  applied 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  corresjwindeiit  at  a 
distance,  renuesting  him  to  pay  a  stun  therein 
specified  to  tlie  person  named,  or  to  hold  the  money 
at  his  disposal,  and  authorising  the  correspondent 
to  reimburse  himself  for  such  j>avment,  either  by 
debiting  it  in  account  lietween  the  parties,  or  by 
drawing  on  the  first  party  for  the  amount.  This 
arrangement  may  take  place  lietween  merchants 
or  others,  but  in  general  it  occurs  lie t ween 
bankers  residing  in  different  places— e.g.  lietween 
a  banker  in  London  and  his  correspondent  in 
New  York  ;  and  it  is  designed  to  enable  any  one 
who  has  money  lodged  at  one  place  to  obtain 
the  use  of  it  at  another  for  a  small  charge,  or 
commission,  without  the  risk  or  trouble  of  actu- 
ally carrying  moiiev  lietween  the  two  cities. 
It  is  thus  a  sort  of  primitive  or  informal  Hill 
of  Exchange  (q.v.),  though  not,  like  a  bill,  a 
negotiable  instrument.  Sometimes  the  letter  is 
address**!  to  nil  or  acre  ml  of  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  liank  issuing  it,  in  which  case  it  is 
termed  a  Circular  Credit ;  and  any  of  them  may 
pay  the  sum  mentioned,  or  sums  to  account  ax 
desired,  taking  tlie  holder's  receipt,  or  his  draft  on 
the  granter,  in  exchange ;  and  the  sums  so  paid 
are  indorsed  on  the  letter,  to  show  how  far  the 
credit  ha*  lieen  used.  Even  where  the  granter 
has  no  correspondent,  the  holder  of  an  authentic 
letter  will  usually  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
money  upon  it ;  and  the  system  is  thus  productive 
of  much  convenience  to  all  who  have  occasion  to 
travel. 

Some  liankcrs,  having  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence abroad,  issue  what  are  called  Circular  Notes, 
usually  of  the  value  of  £10  or  £20  each,  which  any 
of  the  granter's  correspondents,  or  indeed  any  one 
else,  may  cash  to  the  holder,  on  his  indorsation  and 
production  of  a  letter  of  indication.  In  this  kind 
of  credit,  the  notes  are  Isiught  outright ;  whereas 
for  the  ordinary  letter  of  credit,  the  banker  debits 
the  drafts  under  it  only  when  they  are  advised  to 
him.  The  introduction  (alsnit  1770)  of  these  notes, 
which  have  proved  of  great  convenience  to  travellers, 
though  of  little  direct  profit  to  the  banks,  is  due  to 
Mr  Heirifs,  the  founder  of  the  eminent  lianking- 
house  of  Hcrries,  Faniuhar,  &  Co.,  London. 

A  marginal  credit  js  one  in  which  the  due  pay- 
ment of  the  hills  or  drafts  under  it  are  guaranteed 
by  a  third  party  interested  in  the  transaction  ;  the 
guarantee  iwitig  usually  expressed  in  a  marginal 
note  on  the  bill.    See  CtRr'l'l.AR  Notks. 

Credit  Mobilier.  See  Mudilikk. 

C'reditOII.  or  Kikkton,  a  borough  in  the 
middle  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Creed v,  a  tributary 
of  the  Exe.  7  miles  N\V.  of  Exeter.*  It  lies  in  a 
narrow  vale  lietween  two  steep  hills,  and,  having 
suffered  much  by  tire  in  1743  and  1709,  is  mostly 
modern.  Its  church,  however,  is  a  fine  old  cruci- 
form structure.  The  birthplace  of  St  Boniface 
(<|.v. ),  the  apostle  of  Germany,  Crediton  was  the 
tteat  of  a  bishopric  from  910  to  1050,  when  it  was 


transferred  to  Exeter,  and  from  1897  has  a  bishop 
suffragan  under  Exeter.  Its  woollen  manufactures 
belong  to  the  past.    Pop.  ( 1851 )  3924  ;  ( 1891 )  4207. 

Creditor.  See  Dehtok,  Bankruptcy. 

Creeeh.  William,  Edinburgh  bookseller,  born 
21st  April  1745,  learned  his  trade  in  Edinburgh  and 
London,  and  sjvent  some  time  on  the  Continent 
liefore  beginning  business  in  1771.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  issued  the  chief  literary  productions 
of  that  period  in  Edinburgh,  including  the  first 
Ed inburgh  edition  of  Bums,  and  the  works  of  Blair, 
Beattie,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Mackenzie* 
Mirror  and  Lounger.  He  was  I^ord  Provost  ( 1811- 
13),  and  died  14th  January  1815.  ilis  newspaper 
letters  and  odd  writings  collected  in  Edinburgh 
Fugitire  Pieces  { 1791 ;  new  ed.  with  memoir,  1815), 
contain  much  curious  information  about  old  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  way  of  life  of  a  past  generation. 

Creedmoor,  a  village  of  Long  Island,  12  miles 
E.  of  New  York  by  rail,  with  an  extensive  rifle- 
range. 

Creeds,  the  authorised  expressions  of  the 
doctriue  of  the  church  at  large,  or  of  the  several 
main  sections  into  which  it  is  divided.  Such 
statements  of  doctrine  sprang  up  naturally  in  the 
course  of  the  church's  progress.  As  the  doctrine* 
taught  by  Christ  liecame  tlie  subjects  of  thought, 
of  argument,  of  controversy,  they  could  not  fan  to 
receive  a  more  defined  intellectual  expression,  and 
to  be  drawn  out  into  more  precise  dogmatic  state- 
ments ;  and  the  great  creeds,  as  they  rise  in  suc- 
cession, and  mark  the  climax  of  successive  con- 
troversial epochs  in  the  church,  are  nothing  ebx 
than  the  varying  expressions  of  the  Christian  cm- 
sciousncsti  and  reason,  in  their  efforts  more  com- 
pletely to  realise,  comprehend,  and  express  the 
originally  simple  elements  of  truth  as  they  are 
recorded  in  Scripture.  Accordingly,  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  grow  in  complexity,  in  elaborate 
analysis  and  inventiveness  of  doctrinal  statement, 
as  they  succeed  one  another. 

What  has  been  called  the  A  post  M  Creed  U 
probably  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  creed  that 
exists,  unless  we  give  the  precedence  to  the  bap- 
tismal formula  at  the  close  of  St  Matthew's  Gostiel, 
out  of  which  many  suppose  the  Apostles'  Creed  to 
have  grown.  There  were  in  tlie  early  church  differ- 
ing forms  of  this  primitive  creed  :  that  which  i« 
received  and  repeated  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  has  come  to  us  through  the  Latin 
Church  ;  and  some  of  its  clauses,  as,  for  instance, 
'He  descended  into  hell,'  and  again,  'The  com- 
munion of  saints,'  are  at  anyrate  additions  to  the 
earliest  known  forms,  even  if  they  are  not  develop- 
ments of  doctrine.  A  great  variety  of  opinions  has 
been  held  as  to  the  origin  of  this  creed.  It  has  not 
only  been  attributed  to  the  apostles  directly,  but  a 
legend  has  professed  to  settle  the  clauses  Jt*pec- 
tively  contributed  by  the  several  apostles.  The 
earliest  account  of  its' origin  we  have  from  Rufmus. 
an  historical  compiler  of  the  4th  century.  His  state- 
ment is,  that  the  apostles,  '  when  met  together, 
and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  composed  thy 
compeiid  of  what  they  were  to  preach,  each  one 
contributing  his  share  to  the  one  composition, 
which  they  resolved  to  give  as  a  rule  of  faith  to 
those  who  should  lielieve.  But  Rufinus  is  no  great 
historical  authority,  and  even  learned  Roman 
Catholics  (as  Wetzer  and  Welte)  regard  the  story 
as  a  legend.  It  is  not  improliable  in  itself,  how 
over,  that  even  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  some 
formula  of  belief  existed.    The  exact  form  of  the 

firesent  creed  cannot  pretend  to  be  so  ancient  by 
our  hundred  vears,  but  Irenneus  reiieat*  a  creed 
not  much  unlike  the  present ;  and  Tertullian  abo 
affirms  that  a  similar  creed  hud  been  'prevalent  a* 
a  rule  of  faith  in  the  church  from  the  beginning  uf 
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the  gospel.'  The  same  thing  is  proved  by  the 
creeds  administered  to  the  candidates  for  baptism 
in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  They  correspond,  with 
slight  variations,  to  the  Apostles  ('reed.  The  true 
view  of  this  formula  of  church  belief,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  that  which  regards  it  as  the  Roman  or 
Latin  form  of  the  creed  which  prevailed  in  all  the 
early  churches.  It  is  not  strictly  ai>ostolic  ;  but  it 
is  sulistantially  apostolic — fairly  representative  of 
the  different  elements  of  Christian  faith  as  handed 
down  from  the  apostles. 

The  Xirene,  or  rather  the  Niremi- Constantino- 
politau  Creed  is  the  next  great  expression  of  doc- 
trinal truth  that  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  It  sprang  out  of  the  conflict,  which  had 
l>egun  oven  in  the  "2d  century,  as  to  the  dignity 
and  character  of  Christ.  (  For  the  various  Christo- 
logical  doctrines,  see  CHRIST,  C'Ht'RCH  HISTORY.) 
These  debates  continued  more  or  less  throughout  ' 
the  3d  century  ;  and  early  in  the  4th  Arins  denied 
that  Christ  was  'of  the  substance  of  God,"  or 
•without  liegiuning ;'  he  was  only  the  highest 
of  created  beings,  in  a  sense  divine,  but  not  the 
same  in  sulwtunce  with  the  Father,  nor  equal 
with  him  in  power  ami  glory.  Athanasius  came 
forward  as  the  opponent  of  Arius,  and  the  contest 
raged  throughout  the  church.  The  Council  of 
Nicjpa  was  summoned  in  3*25  by  Constantine, 
with  the  view  of  settling  this  controversy,  and 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  the  result.  There  were 
these  three  parties  in  the  council — the  Atha- 
nasians,  or  extreme  orthodox  party ;  the  Euscbians, 
or  middle  party  :  ami  the  Arians.  or  heretical  party. 
The  heretics  were  few  in  number,  and  possessed 
but  little  influence;  but  the  Eusebians  were  a 
strong  party,  ami  for  some  time  resisted  certain 
expressions  of  the  orthodox  or  Athamusinns,  which 
seemed  to  them  extreme  and  unwarranted.  At 
length  the  Hoiiionusians,  as  the  Athanasians  were  j 
called,  prevailed ;  and  Christ  was  declared  not  t 
merely  to  be  of  like  sulistance  (homwoumikt),  but  of 
the  same  sul»staiice  (livimmtuiius)  with  the  Father. 
At  the  later  Council  of  Constantinople  (381),  the 
additional  tenet  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  added,  ami  the  creed  completed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  familiar  in  the  mass  and  in  the 
communion  service  in  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
except  the  memorable  phrase  '  and  from  the  S*on ' 
(Jiliitquc).  This  phrase,  teaching  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  which  was  des- 
tined to  lie  the  snlyeet  of  controversy  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  (see  Greek 
Church),  seems  to  have  Isjen  added  by  the  Western 
Churches  in  the  5th  and  0th  centuries. 

The  next  remarkable  monument  of  doctrinal 
truth  in  the  church  is  what  is  called  the  Athu- 
MMMM  Vrrot,  a  prod  net  probably  of  the  5th  century, 
much  later  than  Athanasius  himself,  but  represent- 
ing, with  great  formal  minuteness  and  fidelity, 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  apprehended  and 
elaborated  by  the  Western  Church.  So-  ATHA- 
n Asian  Creed. 

The  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  the  Athanasian,  may 
Ik?  said  to  form  the  jjreat  catholic  creeds  of  the 
church.  After  the  time  of  the  last-mentioned 
formula,  there  is  no  general  symbol  of  faith  that 
claims  our  attention  till  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. When  the  eye  of  free  criticism  and  argument 
was  turned  upon  Scripture,  new  creeds,  or  rather 
confessions,  liegati  to  spring  up ;  these  are  trented 
at  Confessions.  The  Profestio  Fitlei  Trident  ina, 
commonly  known  as  the  Cree/l  of  Pojk  I'ius,  arose 
out  of  the  JJerree*  of  Trent,  and  is  practically  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(q.v.,  and  see  TRENT).  This  was  published  in 
1564,  but  some  important  additions  to  it  were 
made  in  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of 
the  Vatican  Council. 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  oriental  churches  have 
never  formnlly  accepted  any  creed  except  the 
Nicene,  without  the  insertion  of  the  word  jUioque 
in  connection  with  the  Procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (q.v.). 

See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities ;  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Human  Catholics  Wetrer  and 
Welt* ;  the  works  of  Dr  Heurtlcy  of  Oxford  ;  of  the 
Lutheran  Dr  Caspari;  and  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Dr  SchafT  (Lund.  1877V  Anions  patrio- 
tic treatises  may  be  specially  named  the  Catechetical 
Lectures  of  St  Cyril  of  Jernsalem,  in  the  4th  century, 
and  somewhat  later  the  tractates  of  St  Vugustim  ,  Dt 
Fide  et  St/mMo  ;  l)r  Symboln  ad  C'attr/iutnmoM.  In  tho 
17th  century  an  English  prelate,  Hishop  Bull,  received 
the  thanks  of  the  (lallican  Church,  led  by  Rossuet,  for 
his  Dtfeunn  Fidei  Ntcente,  ami  liishop  Pearson  and  Dean 
Jackson  won  lasting  fame  by  their  respective  volumes  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed.  On  the  Roman  Catholic  side  the 
learned  Jesuit  Petau  ( Petavius )  is  conspicuous,  and  in 
1832  Miihler  published  two  volumes  entitled  Symbolik, 
which  treated  of  the  Reformed  and  Romnn  Confessions. 

See     ARTICLIS,     ATUAKASlAN     CREED,  CONFESSIONS, 

Theology. 

Creek,  in  Geography,  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  low 
coast,  and  in  rivers  formed  by  the  mouths  of  small 
streams.  In  America  and  also  in  Australia,  the 
term  creek  is  applied  to  small  rivers. 

Creek8,  or  Miscooees,  a  formerly  powerful 
trilsj  of  American  Indians,  of  the  Appalachian 
stock,  who,  reduced  by  war  to  some  25,000,  were  in 
183C  removed  from  Georgia  nnd  Alabama  to  Indian 
Territory.  In  1895  their  number  was  estimated  at 
10,000. 

Creeper  {Certhia),  a  genus  of  Passerine  birds, 
the  type  of  the  family  Certhiadm.  The  bill  is  long, 
much  curved,  laterally  compressed,  and  pointed; 
the  tongue  is  long,  "narrow,  sharp-pointed,  and 
jagged  near  its  tip  ;  the  tail  is  rather  long,  and  the 
tips  of  the  tail-feathers  are  firm  and  pointed, 
extending  bevond  the  wel«.  The  feet  are  rather 
slender .  the  hind-toe  alsmt  as  long  as  the  others. 
The  feet  are  well  adapted  for  tree-climbing,  nnd  the 
stiff  feathers  of  the  tail  are  also  employed  for  sup- 
port There  is  proliably  more  than  one  species,  but 
this  is  doubtful,  and  the  distribution  is  somewhat 
wide.    The  Common  Creeper  (C,  familiaru)  is 


Common  Creeper  ( Certhia  familiarit). 


found  in  all  temperate  jiarts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, wherever  woods  alsmnd.  It  is  a  permanent 
resident,  but  is  never  numerous  or  gregarious. 
It  is  not  so  well  known  as  many  other  birds,  in 
consequence  of  its  restless  habits,  its  rapid  move- 
ments, and  prompt  retirement  to  the  farther  side 
of  the  tree  from  the  spectator.  The  Scotch  name, 
Barksjteeler  ('climber '),  describes  its  almost  con- 
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slant  habit,  a*  it  searches  for  insects  nnil  their  larvj* 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Tbo  nest  is  usually  in 
a  liole  of  a  decayed  tree.  The  creejicr  in  one  of'the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  although  larger  than  the 
wren.  I  Us  prevalent  colour  is  dark  gray  above,  with 
sjsit*  of  yellow  and  white ;  the  under  |»arts  are  white. 

The  Wall  Creeper  (  Tichodroma  muraria)  of  the 
south  of  Europe  frequent*  walla  and  the  faces  of 
rocks.—  The  Nuthatch  (q.v. )  is  a  closely  allied 
genus. 

Creeper.  See  Climbing  Plants. 

Crefgbton,  Mandell,  historian,  born  at  Car- 
lisle, 5th  July  1843,  from  Durham  School  gained 
a  ;•>.-!  in. 1-1. ••••hip  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in 
1862,  and  wan  elected  a  fellow  in  1866.  He  became 
vicar  of  Embleton,  Northuml(erlatid,  in  1875,  first 
professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Cambridge  j 
in  18H4,  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1891,  and  of 
London  (  18941).  His  chief  works  are  Simon  dt 
Mont  fort  (  1876).  History  of  the  Pantry  during  the. 
Reformation  Perioel  (5*  vola.  1882-94),  anil  the 
sumptuous  Queen  Elizaheth  ( 1897 ). 

Crrnia.  a  town  of  Lomhardy,  27  miles  NW.  of 
Cremona,  with  a  cathedral  (  1341 ).    Pop.  8500. 

Cremation,  the  reduction  of  the  dead  human 
body  to  ashes  by  lire,  was  a  very  early  and  wide- 
spread usage  of  antiquity.  The'early' Aryans— as 
opposed  to  the  non-Aryan  aborigines  of  India  — the 
Creeks,  Romans,  Slavs,  Celts,  and  < tomans,  burned 
their  dead,  so  that  cremation  may  be  regardetl  as 
the  universal  custom  of  the  Indo-European  races. 
The  graves  of  North  Europe  throughout  the  "bronze 
age'  contain  only  jars  with  ashes.  It  was  Chris- 
tianity that  gradually  suppressed  the  practice  of 
cremation.  In  India  it  is  still  a  usual  method  for 
di»|MN»ing  of  corpses,  and  is  also  practised  by  numer- 
ous uncivilised  people*  of  Asia  and  America  (see 
Buiual).  A  return  to  the  practice  has  been 
strongly  insisted  on  by  many  in  modern  Europe. 
This  is  opposed  mainly  on  grounds  of  kindly  feeling 
for  the  dead,  and  for  religious  reasons  connected 
with  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Advocates  of  cremation  assert  that  these  are  pre- 
judices founded  on  misapprehension,  and  allege 
that  the  question  is  solely  a  sanitary  one.  The 
damage  to  the  health  of  such  as  live  near  church- 
yards and  cemeteries,  from  the  exhalations  of 
noxious  gases  and  the  poisoning  of  water  supplies, 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  is  in  many  cases  quite 
inevitable.  By  burning,  the  body  is  redueed  more 
swiftly  to  its  constituent  elements,  without  disre- 
spect to  the  dead  or  hurt  to  the  living.  The  ashes 
of  the  body  of  an  adult  after  due  incineration  weigh 
from  5  to  7  lb.  Others  allege  as  the  juridico- 
criminal  difficulty  that  cremation  might  be  made 
to  destroy  the  evidence  of  murder  (as  by  poison- 
ing); but  advocates  of  cremation  answer  that  a 
properly  organised  system  of  medical  inspection 
would  obviate  this  objection.  In  Italy  cremation 
has  been  legal  since  1877,  and  is  not  unusual  at 
Milan,  L<idi,  Cremona,  Brescia,  Padua,  Varese,  and 
Rome,  and  at  these  places  crematory  furnaces,  on 
the  (lorini  svstem,  have  been  erected.  About  1000 
cremations  have  taken  place  in  these  and  other 
Italian  towns.  In  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig 
there  has  been  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  crema- 
tion ;  and  at  Gotha  there  is  a  large  mortuary  and 
crematorium,  where  between  1878  and  18H8  more 
than  550  bodies  had  been  cremated  and  lodged  in 
the  Columbaria  of  the  crematory  temple.  Societies 
for  securing  the  legalisation  of  the  process  exist  in 
nearly  even,-  country  in  Europe,  and  in  some  the 
rite  of  cremation  is  permissible.  At  present  this 
is  not  so  in  Belgium,  Russia,  or  Austria.  Two 
crematory  furnaces  were  erected  in  1888  by  the 
municipality  of  Paris  at  Pere-la-Chaise.  The  move- 
ment found*  for  long  but  little  favour  in  the  United 


Suites  :  there  were  but  20  cremations  in  1875-82, 
but  in  1885  93,  1282  lsslies  were  cremated.  Interest 
in  this  movement  was  awakened  in  England  in 
1874  by  Sir  Henrv  Thompson  :  the  council  of  the 
society  established  in  that  year  purchased  {rrouml 
at  Woking,  and  in  1885  erected  a  crematory, 
which  by  1893  had  cremated  458  bodies.  The 
Bomber  of  cremation!  in  England  is  now  ISO 

annually.  There  are  crematories  at  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  elsewhere.  For  each  cremation  aliont 
seven  shillings'  worth  of  wood  fagots  and  coal  are 
needed.  The  time  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  an 
adult  varies  from  1J}  to  Ig  hours,  and  the  ashes 
weigh,  as  before  stated,  from  5  to  7  lb.  Cremation 
having  been  declared  legal  in  England,  it  is  expected 
that  some  of  the  large  cities  will  very  shortly  possess 
these  media  for  destruction  of  the  body*  by  tire. 
The  human  body  consists  of  CO  per  ceut.  of  water 
and  40  per  cent,  of  solid  matter  ;  and  quickly  to 
reduce  this  to  ashes  requires  a  strong  furnace.  A 

-I  form  of  Siemens'  regenerator  furnace  is  that 

which  has  found  most  favour  in  Germany,  bat 
elsewhere  only  the  Gorini  form  of  apparatus  is  used. 
The  Gorini  cremator)-  furnace  consists  of  a  receiver, 
a  furnace,  and  a  chimney.  The  receiver  is  a  flat- 
bottomed  chamber  open  at  each  end,  one  of  which 
communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace, 
and  the  other  with  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney. 
The  furnace,  which  discharges  its  heat  into  the 
receiver,  is  somewhat  spneious,  sufficiently  so  to 
produce  the  necessary  heat  by  means  of  wood  fuel 
only  if  found  requisite.  The  chimney  is  also  of 
sufficient  sectional  area  to  remove  the  products  of 
combustion  from  the  receiver  as  well  as  the  fur- 
nace, and  high  enough  to  permit  the  draught  to 
keep  above  the  gases  pervading  the  receiver,  and 
prevent  any  dispersion  of  heat  or  smoke  through 
the  ajiertures  around  the  receiver  or  cremation 
chamber.  In  order  to  perfectly  overcome  the  idea 
as  to  any  organic  molecules  escaping  from  the 
shaft,  a  grating  is  placed  near  the  base  of  the 
chimney,  and  upon  this  a  portion  of  coke  is  kept 
burning.  The  products  of  animal  combustion  which 
issue  still  highly  heated  from  the  receiver,  are  sub- 
jected to  higher  temperature  in  passing  through  the 
burning  coke,  and  any  organic  matter  which  may 
have  resisted  or  escaped  the  first  combustion  is 
destroyed  bv  the  second,  and  mixes  harmlessly  with 
the  atmosphere.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
liegan  with  Thompson's  Treatment  of  the.  Body 
after  Death  ( 1874 ) ;  Erichsen's  Cremation  of  the  lkiui 
( 1887 ) ;  Cllersperger's  L'me  oder  Grab  ( 1874 ) ;  and 
some  works  by  Italian  doctors.  The  Transactions 
(annual)  of  the  Cremation  Society  of  England  con- 
tain a  complete  bibliography  on  the  subject  up 
to  date.  Since  1874  upwards  of  3000  works  and 
pamphlets  have  ls?en  published  on  this  subject  in 
various  countries. 

[While  this  volume  was  passing  through  the  pre**, 
the  author  of  the  above  article  died,  and  his  body  wat 
cremated  at  Wokmg.— Ed.] 

Cremleitx.  Isaac  Apolphe,  jurist  and  poli- 
tician, was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Nlmes,  30th 
April  1796,  and  became  an  advocate  in  Paris  is 
1830.  In  1842  he  entered  the  Chamber,  and  in 
1 848  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  government 
Imprisoned  at  the  coup  d'etat,  he  sul»sequently 
confined  himself  to  professional  work,  till  1870, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  government  of 
national  defence.  He  was  made  a  senator  in  1876, 
and  died  10th  February  1880.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Vnirerselle. 

Cremona,  a  decayed  citv  of  Northern  Italy, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  60  miles  SE.  of 
Milan  by  rail,  and  46  E.  of  Pavia.    Cremona  has 
some  fine  buildings— the  principal  the  cathedral 
I  (1107-1606),  with  gorgeous  interior;  the  neign- 
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touring  octagonal  Baptistery ;  the  Palazzo  Publico 
<  124.5);  the  so-called  Campo  Santo;  and  the  famous 
Torrazzo  ( 1288)  or  belfry — the  loftiest  campanile  in 
Italy,  being  390  feet  high,  and  commanding  mag- 
nificent views  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Milan.  By 
means  of  the  Po,  Cremona  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district;  and  it  has 
manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  earthenware,  and 
chemicals.  In  the  10th,  17th,  and  IHth  centuries 
it  was  greatly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
violins,  the  most  famous  makers  Wing  the  Amatis, 
the  Guarneris,  and  Stradivari  (see  VIOLIN ).  Pop. 
31,930.  Cremona  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  ;  area,  032  sq.  m. ;  pop.  i  1886  )  314,755. 

-\  Cremome  Gardens,  near  Battersea  Bridge, 
an  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  a  very  popular 
place  of  amusement  for  Londoners  down  to  1877, 
when  they  were  closed. 

Crenelle,  a  Battlement  (q.v.),  or  an  embrasure 

in  a  battlement.  —  Crenelle,  in  Heraldry,  em- 
battled, signilies  that  any  ordinary  is  drawn  like 
the  Itattlemcnts  of  a  wall. 

Creole  (Span,  criollo),  in  general  an  indi- 
vidual born  in  the  country  but  not  of  indigenous 
blood,  a  term  applied,  especially  in  the  former 
Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  colonies  of 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  to  natives 
of  pure  European  blood  (sangre  azul),  in  opposition 
to  immigrants  themselves  born  in  Europe,  or  to  the 
offspring  of  mixed  blood,  as  mulattoes,  quadroons, 
Eurasians,  and  the  like.  In  Brazil  the  native  whites 
call  themselves  Brasileirot.  Creole  dialects  are 
corruptions  of  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Eng- 
lish, or  Dutch,  arising  in  various  colonies,  and 
may  be  studied  in  such  formal  treatises  as  Thomas, 
The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Creole  Grammar  ( Port 
of  Spain,  i869),  and  (juentin,  /„' Hirtoire  de  Cayenne 
*t  ae  la  Gram  ma  ire  Creole  (Paris,  1872).  Mr 
Cable's  stories  revealed  to  English  readers  the 
singularly  quaint  charm  of  the  phraseology  and 
manners  of  the  Creole  population  of  Louisiana. 

Creosote*  See  Ckeasote. 

Creseendo,  in  Music,  means  a  gradual  increas- 
ing of  sound,  or  changing  from  piano  to  forte  and 
fortissimo.  It  is  marked  thus  -*SS^*~,  or  with 
the  abbreviation  cresc.  The  converse  wdecrtsceiulo. 
The  swell  of  a  good  organ  produces  a  most  perfect 
crescendo. 

Creseent*  A  representation  of  the  half-moon 
with  the  horns  turned  upwards,  called  a  crescent, 
is  often  used  as  an  emblem  of  progress  and  suc- 
cess. It  was  the  emblem  of  the  Greek  before  it 
became  that  of  the  Turkish  rule  (see  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE, p.  433)  ;  but  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Turks  from  the  Creeks—  it  had  been  used  by  them 
hundreds  of  years  Wore  in  Central  Asia.  Oenghiz 
Khan's  Tartars  had  the  crescent  on  tli»*ir  banners, 
and  so  had  the  Janissaries  of  .Sultan  Orchan. 

Creseent*  a  decoration,  sometimes  called 
order  of,  in  Turkey.  In  1799,  after  the  liattle  of 
Altoukir,  the  Sultan  Selim  III.  testitied  his  grati- 
tude to  Nelson  by  sending  him  a  crescent  richly 
adorned  with  diamonds.  It  was  not  intended  as 
an  order,  but  Nelson  wore  it  on  his  coat;  and 
Selim,  nattered  by  the  value  attached  to  his  gift, 
resolved  that  a  similar  decoration  should  be  con- 
ferred on  foreigners  who  have  done  service  to  the 
state.  Tbere  was  an  old  Order  of  the  Crescent, 
instituted  by  Bene,  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1404. 

Creseentla.  See  Calabash  Tree. 

Cress,  a  name  given  to  many  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  Crncifene,  which  have  in  common,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  a  pungent  mustard-like  taste, 
and  antiscorbutic,  diaphoretic,  and  other  medi- 
cinal qualities.  They  are  very  generally  distrib- 
uted abundantly  over*  the  temperate  and*  northern 


countries  of  the  earth,  and  much  used  as  salads 
and  medicinally  by  the  peoples  of  those  countries. 
In  Britain  the  most  commonly  used  is  the  Common 
Cress  ( Lepidium  sativum ),  of  which  there  are  several 


varieties,  the  most  favoured  being  that  known  as 
the  Curled  Cress.  Sown  thickly  in  soil  in  moderate 
heat  under  glass,  this  may  lie  raised  during  winter 
in  a  few  days  ;  and  the  seeds  spread  out  thickly  on 
flannel,  which  is  kept  saturated  with  warm  vapour, 
as  from  a  boiler  or  tank  of  boiling  water,  will 
vegetate  and  yield  a  crop  within  48  hours  after 
sowing.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  invaluable 
during  arctic  voyages  as  an  antiscorbutic.  The 
Poor  Man's  Pep]>cr  is  the  Broad- leaved  Cress  (L. 
lati/olium ),  a  native  of  Britain,  and  formerly  used 
as  a  condiment  by  the  poor.  The  Virginian  Cress 
( L.  virginicum )  has 
similar  properties  to 
the  Common  Cress,  and 
is  cultivated  in  Britain, 
in  North  America,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  for 
use  as  a  salad.  L.  pi$- 
cidium,  a  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  is 
there  used  to  stupefy 
fish,  and  by  sailors  as 
an  antiscorbutic.  The 
allied  genus  Barharea 
supplies  the  Winter 
Cress  or  Yellow  Bocket 
of  gardens  (B.  vul- 
garis), a  native  of 
Britain,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Cress  ( B.  jmrcox ), 
by  some  regarded  as 
merely  a  variety  of 
the  preceding,  is  also  a 
native  of  Britain,  the 
European  continent, 
and  America,  where 
both  are  used  for  the 
purposes   already  de- 

scribed.  The  Bitter  Cress  ( Cardamine  amara ),  the 
Lady's  Smock  or  Cuckoo-flower  (C.  pratensie),  and 
the  Hairy  Cress  (C.  hirsuta),  are  all  natives  of 
Britain  and  of  other  tenqierate  and  northern 
countries  of  the  globe,  but  being  more  bitter  than 
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pungent,  are  leas  used  in  salads  in  this  country 
than  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Water 
Cress  (Nasturtium  officinale)  is  an  aquatic  peren- 
nial species  of  the  same  natural  order,  largely 
cultivated  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
in  slowly  running  brooks  and  flitches,  where  the 
water  is  pure  and  the  lmttoin  gravelly.  In  stagnant 
water  and  a  muddy  bottom  the  plant  soon  perishes. 
For  the  so-called  Indian  Cress,  see  NASTURTIUM. 

-\    <  rrssida.    See  Troilus. 

A.  Creasy.  See  Crecv. 

-    Cresylitc.  See  Shell,  Vol.  IX.  p.  386. 

Crest  (  Lat.  crista,  '  a  comb  or  tuft ' ),  a  heraldic 
figure  or  ornament,  which  in  its  original  use  sur- 
mounted the  helmet.  Though  often  popularly 
regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  heraldic 
insignia  of  a  family,  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  heralds, 
an  accessor)*  without  which  the  licaring  is  com- 
plete. The  practice  of  ornamenting  the  helmet 
with  a  capriciously  assumed  figure  existed  in  I 
classical  times;  but  no  such  usage  is  found  in  the 
early  middle  ages,  or  at  the  time  when  heraldry 
had  its  rise.  (Vests  first  appear  occasionally 
on  the  helmets  of  knights  in  the  13th  century, 
and  were  a  mark  of  dignity  and  estate  l>cyond 
what  was  implied  bv  the  use  of  arms.  Edward 
III.  was  the  first  English  king  who  assumed 
a  crest ;  and  crests  are  found  in  use  by  the  early 
Knights  of  the  Carter.  The  practice  gradually 
spread,  particularly  in  England,  till  the  crest 
became  tne  almost  indisjtensahle  adjunct  of  a  shield 
of  arms,  as  it  now  is.  On  the  Continent  there  are 
still  many  families  of  distinction  who  have  never 
used  a  crest.  The  crest  is  generally  placed  on  a 
Wreath  (q.v.)  of  the  principal  metal  and  colour  of 
the  shield  ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  (bv  permis- 
sion of  the  sovereign  or  king  at-arms )  allowed  to 
issue  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  mural  crown,  or 
cap  of  maintenance.  Dillerent  crests  are,  in 
modern  times,  often  assigned  to  separate  branches 
of  the  same  family,  ami  there  are  many  crests 
which  so  many  families  have  in  common  that  they 
are  hardly  distinctive.  No  ladies  except  sovereign 
princesses  can,  with  any  propriety,  attach  a  crest 
to  their  arms.  The  assumption  of  create  by  church- 
men is  equally  objectionable.  Corporations  occa- 
sionally use  them,  a  practice  for  which  precedent 
may  be  shown  from  the  15th  century.  Crests  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  family-  badges,  which 
were  never  placed  on  a  helmet,  and  ought  not  to  be 
borne  on  a  wreath.  See  BADftE  ;  Fairliairn'a  Crests 
(2  vols,  new  ed.  1893),  and  Knight  and  Butters' 
Crests  (2  vols.  188.1). 

Create,  in  Architecture,  an  ornamental  finish- 
ing, either  in  stone,  or  of  tiles  or  metal,  running 


Create,  13th  century  (from  Viollet  le  Due). 

along  the  top  of  a  wall  or  the  ridge  of  a  roof.  Such 
creatines  we're  adopted  by  the  Romanesque  archi- 
tects from  the  East,  but  the  designs  were  soon 
made  after  their  own  style.  Elaborate  ornaments 
of  this  kind  were  frequently  used  in  Gothic  build- 
ings.   In  modern  times  cast-iron  has  been  greatly 


used  for  such  ornaments,  many  roots  being  covered 
with  gilded  iron  rails  or  crests. 

Cresswell*  Sir  Cresswell,  judge,  born  in  A 
Newcastle  in  1794,  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  Cambridge,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1819.  Be- 
tween 1822  and  1830  he  issued,  with  Barnewall, 
a  valuable  series  of  Reports;  in  1830  he  was  ap- 
pointed recorder  of  Hull,  and  in  1834  a  kings 
counsel.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  by  Liver- 
pool in  1837  and  1841,  and  in  1842  Peel  made  him 
a  puisne  judge.  He  sat  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  till  1858,  when  he  was  appointed  first  judge 
of  the  newly-created  Probate  and  Divorce  Court, 
the  success  of  which  was  mainly  due  to  him.  He 
was  esjiecially  distinguished  in  will  casea  and  cases 
in  Mercantile  and  navigation  law.  He  died  shortly 
after  a  carriage  accident,  29th  July  1863. 

Crestien  de  Troyes.  See  Ciirestien. 

Crest  on,  a  town  of  Union  county,  Iowa,  115  -4 
miles  VV.  of  Ottumwa.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Burlington,  Chicago,  and  St  Joseph,  and  ha* 
large  machine-shops  and  railway-carriage  works. 
Pop.  (1870)411  ;  (1890  )  72<H).—  There  is  a  smaller 
town  of  Creston  in  Wyoming,  and  a  third  in  Illinois. 

Creswiok,  Thomas,  R.  A. ,  a  popular  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  5th  February  1811. 
He  earlv  exhibited  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  removed 
to  London  in  1828,  where  two  of  his  pictures  during 
that  vear  found  a  place  in  the  Koyal  Academy  ft 
exhibition.  Creswick  loved  to  paint  the  beautiful 
streams,  and  glens,  and  wooded  dells  of  his  native 
land  ;  and  these,  which,  along  with  some  coast 
scenes,  form  the  subject  of  his  best  paintings,  are 
represented  on  his  canvas  with  great  delicacy  of 
finished  detail  and  truth  of  aerial  perspective,  the 
figures  introduced  being  frequently  from  the  brush 
of  Ansdell,  Cooper,  Frith,  and  other  artists.  He 
was  well  known  as  a  book-illustrator  by  his  draw- 
ings for  the  wood-engravers,  and  he  contributed  to 
the  publications  of  the  English  Etching  Club.  He 
was  elected  an  A.RA.  in  1842,  an  RA.  in  1851. 
He  died  28th  December  1869.  More  than  a  hundred 
of  his  works  were  collected  in  the  London  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1873. 

Cretaeeoua  System,  the  highest  division  of 
the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  strata,  rests  conformably 
upon  the  Jurassic  System  (q.v. ),  and  is  overlaid 
unconfonnably  bv  the  oldest  deposits  of  the  Eocene 
System  (q.v.).  The  cretaceous  strata  of  Britain 
are  confined  chiefly  to  the  east  and  south-east  of 
England.  They  form  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  extend 
over  large  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hertford, 
and  compose  the  Chiltern  Hills,  Salisbury  Plain,  the 
Downs,  and  the  south  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
On  the  Continent  the  cretaceous  rocks  have  a  con- 
siderable development.  They  form  a  broad  basin 
in  the  north  of  France,  and  stretch  eastward  from 
Belgium,  Holland.  Denmark,  and  the  south  of 
Sweden,  through  the  great  plains  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  south  end  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
But  over  extensive  regions  within  that  wide  area 
they  lie  more  or  leas  concealed  under  younger 
formations.  There  is  another  extensive  develop- 
ment of  cretaceous  strata  in  southern  Europe, 
where  they  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
many  of  the  Mediterranean  coast-lands.  The  chief 
petrological  feature  of  the  cretaceous  strata  of 
western  and  northern  Europe  is  the  great  develop- 
ment of  white  chalk  in  tne  Anglo-French  area, 
and  its  gradual  replacement,  when  followed  east- 
wards into  Germany,  &c,  by  earthy  limestones, 
shnles,  sandstones.  &c  The  most  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  cretaceous  system  in  southern  Europe 
is  the  great  development  in  that  region  of  massive 
marine  limestone  (hippurite  limestone). 

In  North  America  cretaceous  strata  likewise  occur 
in  force,  especially  in  the  western  states  and 
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territories.  They  also  occupy  wide  tracts  in  the 
Gulf  states,  whence  they  extend  up  the  Mississippi 
valley  to  the  Ohio ;  they  put  in  an  appearance  at 
intervals  on  the  Atlantic  borders  between  South 
Carolina  and  New  Jersey ;  and  we  meet  with  them 
again  on  the  Pacific  Iwrder  and  in  the  coast-range. 
Strata  of  the  same  age  occur  also  in  the  far  west  of 
British  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  in  Greenland.  In  India  the  system  is 
marked  in  the  Ueccan  by  a  massive  series  of  basalt- 
rucks,  4000  to  GOOD  feet  thick,  ami  covering  an 
area  of  '200.000  sq.  m.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  there  is  a  considerable  development  of 
cretaceous  rocks,  such  as  the  '  desert  sandstones ' 
of  Queensland,  and  a  small  coal-ltearing  group  of 
beds.  In  New  Zealand  the  system  likewise  contains 
coals,  some  of  which  are  lignites,  while  others  are 
bituminous  coals  of  fair  quality.  The  following  is 
the  succession  of  cretaceous  strata  in  England  : 


U|>pr  Crelaceoiu  — 
Upper  Chalk  


Middle  Chalk. 
I/ovrer  Chalk  and  Chalk  Marl. 
Chluritic  Marl  and  Upper 
Oault.  


flOOfoet. 


aoo 


Lower  Crofacemm— 

Lower  OiwnnarKj   650  » 

Wealden  Series  1*50  « 

The  Wealdcn  Bed*  consist  largely  of  clay  and 
sand,  and  are  almost  entirely  of  fresh-water  origin. 
In  Yorkshire,  however,  the  strata  which  occur  on 
the  same  horizon  as  the  Wealden  beds  of  the  south 
arc  of  marine  origin,  as  seen  in  the  Speeton  clay 
near  Bridlington.  The  Lower  Greensand,  consisting 
of  sand,  clay,  &c,  are  marine.  The  Gault  (a. v.),  a 
tough  blue  clay,  is  likewise  marine,  and  so  also  are 
the  shallow- water  sands  of  the  Upper  Greensand, 
and  the  thin  layer  of  chalky  marl  called  Chloritic 
Marl  (q.v. ),  which  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  glauconitic  grains  and  ph«isphatic  nodules.  The 
most  characteristic  rocks  of  the  system,  however, 
aro  the  chalk  tieils.  The  basement  of  these  lieds 
is  the  argillaceous  chalk  known  as  Chalk  Marl. 
The  lower  chalk  is  a  grayish-white  chalk,  while 
the  middle  chalk  is  a  pure  white  chalk,  containing 
in  its  upper  portions  layers  of  Hint  nodules.  A 
hard  layer  of  yellowish  limestone  called  Chalk-rock 
lies  at  the  top  of  this  division.  The  upper  white 
chalk  is  a  thick  massive  white  chalk,  containing 
numerous  layers  of  nodules  and  occasional  tabular 
sheets  of  Hint.    All  these  chalks  are  of  marine 


origin.  The  following  are  the  divisions  adopted 
continental  geologists,  and  now  largely  used 
geologists  in  Britain 


by 
by 


CootlneuUl  Cntuma.  Eqalralrat 

Danian   (wanting). 

  Upper  Chalk. 

 Middle  Chalk. 

i  Lower  Chalk  and 

 I  Cliloritle  Marl. 

I  Uppnr  lirevumud. 
 datilL 

Neoomian  I  \2%?tfnnmaA' 

The  cretaceous  strata  of  Britain  being  almost 
exclusively  of  marine  origin,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  land-plants  seldom  occur,  and  that  they  are 
met  with  chiefly  in  the  fresh-water  beds  near  the 
ba*e  of  the  system.  They  consist  chiefly  of  ferns, 
cyeads,  and  conifers — a  flora  resembling  that  of  the 
preceding  Jurassic  period.  The  upper  cretaceous 
rocks  of  Germany,  however,  have  furnished  many 
plant  remains.  Amongst  those  are  the  oldest 
known  dicotyledons,  such  as  extinct  species  of 
maple,  oak,  walnut,  beach,  laurel,  magnolia.  &c, 
also  several  proteaceous  plants.  A  similar  admix- 
ture of  forms  occurs  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of 
North  America.  Amongst  animals  the  Protozoa 
played  a  very  important  part— the  white  chalks 


and  earthy  limestones  being  very  largely  coiiipoNed 
of  the  minute  shells  of  forominifera,  such  as  Globi- 
gerina,  Rotalia,  and  Textularia,  which  still  swarm 
in  the  ooze  of  the  Atlantic.  Sponges,  such  as 
Ventriculites,  Siphonia,  &c,  were  very  abundant, 
and  sea-urchins  also  occurred  in  great  number*. 
Star-fishe*  and  bryozoans  were  fairlv  common, 
as  were  also,  amongst  brachiopods,  Terebratula 
and  Khynchonella.  But  the  brachiopods  as  a 
class  were  feebly  represented  as  compared  with 
their  abundance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
world's  history.  Ordinary  bivalves,  however,  were 
very  numerous,  such  as  Inocernmus,  Ilippurites, 
Sjsmdylus,  Lima,  Peeten,  \c  In  the  l)anian 
beds  carnivorous  ga*teropods  begin  to  abound, 
and  they  include  a  number  of  existing  genera. 
Cephalopods  are  not  only  the  most  abundant, 
but  also  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
cretaceous  rocks.  Amongst  them  are  a  great 
variety  of  Ammonites,  and  many  forms  of  Belem- 
nitidic.  Amongst  the  fishes  were  ganoids,  and 
various  kinds  of  the  shark  tribe,  together  with  the 
earliest  representatives  of  the  Tcleostei— which 
include  most  living  genera  of  fishes.  The  waters  of 
the  period  seem  also  to  have  swarmed  with  reptiles, 
such  as  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus.  N\  inged 
reptiles  were  also  present,  such  as  Pterodactyiu*. 
Amongst  dinosaurs  were  Cetiosaurus,  Megalo- 
saurus,  and  Iguanodon.  Another  remarkable 
reptile  was  the  serpent-like  Miwasaurus.  Besides 
these,  there  were  lizards,  chelonians,  and  croco- 
dile*. The  American  crcUceous  system  is  likewise 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  huge  dinosaurs 
and  other  reptiles— wttne  of  them  being  Kuropean 
types,  while  others  are  peculiar.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  American  rocks,  how- 
ever, is  the  occurrence  in  them  of  the  toothed 
birds — Ichthyomis  and  Hesperornis.  (Se|»arate 
articles  deal  with  mwt  of  these  various  forms. ) 

No  break  separates  the  .Jurassic  from  the  creta- 
ceous system — there  is  a  gradual  passage  from  the 
upper  beds  of  the  former  into  the  lower  beds  of  the 
latter.  At  the  beginning  of  cretaceous  times  most 
of  the  British  and  Irish  area  existed  as  dry  land. 
Over  the  south-east  of  England  lay  the  estuary  of  a 
large  river,  flowing  probably  from  the  north.  The 
Wealden  beds  are  the  delta  deposit*  of  that  river  ; 
the  English  and  French  beds  of  this  division  cover- 
ing an  area  of  20,000  sq.  m.  The  sea  into  which 
that  river  flowed  occupied  a  considerable  area  in 
the  north  of  France,  spread  over  the  Low  Countries 
into  Hanover,  tilled  the  basin  of  the  North  Sea, 
ami  overflowed  a  portion  of  eastern  England. 
Wealden  beds  occur  in  north-west  Germany,  and 
indicate  the  delta  of  a  river,  like  that  of  the  British 
area,  flowing  from  the  north.  While  land-condi- 
tions predominated  in  northern  and  middle  Eurojws, 
an  open  sea  covered  vast  areas  in  southern  Europe. 
Gradual  subsidence  of  the  sca-lsittom  took  place 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  series,  and 
eventually  the  great  deltas  l)ecame  submerged,  and 
a  wide  sea  covered  most  of  what  are  now  the  low 
grounds  of  the  British  area,  and  passing  eastwards, 
submerged  va*t  regions  of  middle  Europe  up  to  the 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  depression  was 
greatest  in  the  western  areas,  where  in  the  deep 
clear  waters  there  gradually  accumulated  the  cal- 
careous matter  which  subsequently  formed  our 
white  chalk.  There  is  no  deposit  forming  at 
present  which  is  quite  analogous  to  white  chalk. 
The  calcareous  oozes  of  existing  seas  which  most 
resemble  it  aro  of  abyssal  origin,  but  the  sea  in 
which  the  chalk  accumulated  probably  did  not 
exceed  1000  or  2000  feet  in  depth.  The  extreme 
purity  of  the  chalk,  consisting  as  that  rock  does  of 
95  per  cent,  and  more  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  dilli- 
cult  to  account  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  sea 
in  which  it  formed  was  comparatively  shallow. 
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The  sea  of  western  Europe  may  have  heen  dotted 
with  small  Islands— from  none  of  which  large 
rivers  descended  ;  and  possibly  the  formation  of  the 
chalk  was  not  so  slow  a  process  as  many  geologists 
suppose.  Professor  Prestwich  even  suggest*  that 
it  may  to  some  extent  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
chemical  precipitate  thrown  down  under  special 
and  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 
However  that  may  be,  the  shells  of  foraminifcra 
and  other  organic  remains  certainlv  enter  very 
largely  into  its  composition.  In  the  Mediterranean 
basin,' a  deep  open  sea  would  seem  to  have  persisted 
all  through  the  cretaceous  peri<»d.  It  was  in  this 
sea  that  the  massive  hippurite  limestone  was 
formed.  Oi>en  water  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
extended  through  the  Mediterranean  area  into 
Asia,  covering  there  also  vast  tracts  of  what  is 
now  dry  laud,  and  communicating  with  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  conditions  of  climate  seem  to  have 
been  remarkably  uniform  over  vast  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers  nour- 
ished in  the  lands  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the 
waters  of  the  same  region  were  tenanted  by  cuttle- 
fish, ammonites,  ami  huge  reptiles. 

Crete  (Ital.  Candia,  Turk.  Kirit,  (Jr.  Krite), 
a  Turkish  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  Europe.  It  is  BO  miles  S.  of 
Capo  Malea  in  Greece,  110  S\V.  of  Cape  Krio  in 
Asia  Minor,  100  SSW.  of  Rhodes,  and  300  W.  of 
Cyprus.  It*  length  is  156  miles :  its  breadth 
varies  from  30  to  as  little  as  7  miles ;  and  its  area 
is  3326  sq.  in.,  or  twice  the  size  of  Hampshire. 
The  climate,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Rhodes,  is 
excellent,  and  has  always  been  celebrated  for  it* 
salubrity.  The  air  is  pure,  fresh,  and  bracing  : 
the  rainfall  about  27  inches.  In  July,  August,  and 
Septemlmr  it  is  hot  in  the  plains,  but  the  sea- 
breezes  teni|ier  the  heat,  especially  at  night,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  climate  is  delightful. 

Crete  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  espe- 
cially in  the  west,  where  the  White  Mountains 
form'  the  most  important  range.  In  the  centre 
Mount  Ida,  now  called  Upsiloriti,  the  loftiest  in 
Crete,  rises  to  a  height  of  8055  feet.  The  east 
is  less  mountainous,  and  everywhere  numerous 
smnll  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  rivers 
are  unimportant,  being  almost  invariably  drv  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  and  spring  rushing  down 
to  the  sea  as  torrents.  The  country  is,  however, 
fairly  well  watered,  even  in  the  dry  season,  as 
springs  alsiund  all  over  the  island. 

The  coast  line,  deeply  indented  on  the  north, 
includes  some  good  harbours -.  Suda  Bay,  on  the 
north,  is  one  of  the  linest  anchorages  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  now  well  known  by  name  as 
the  resort  of  the  British  Meet  at  interesting  political 
crib's ;  ami  on  the  south  is  the  small  but  well- 
sheltered  Kaloi  Liuienes,  or  the  Fair  Havens,  by 
which  name  it  is  spoken  of  in  Acts,  xxvii.  8.  In 
the  immediate  uci^hlsnirluMMl  of  Crete  are  three 
islands:  Clauda,  the  modern  Cm  do,  off  the  south- 
west coast,  with  an  area  of  alsmt  15  so.  m. ,  also 
spoken  of  in  Acts,  has  a  lighthouse.  Dia,  north 
of  Candia,  and  Grabusa,  at  the  north-west,  were 
fortified  by  the  Venetians.  In  Homer,  Crete  had 
'a  hundred  cities;'  now  there  are  but  three  of 
importance— Canea  (q.v.),  the  chief  town  ;  Candia 
(q.v.) ;  and  Retimo  (q.v.). 

Wheat  and  fruit  are  the  most  important  pro- 
ducts ;  oranges  and  lemons  flourish.  The  grapes 
are  good,  but  the  wine,  though  abundant,  is  of 
inferior  quality.  In  the  middle  ages  the  wine  made 
at  Malevesi,  near  Canea,  was  celebrated  under  the 
well-known  name  of  Malmsey  (Fr.  MalvoUie).  The 
forests,  as  usual  in  the  Levant,  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Rut  on  the  hills  the  cypress  grows  ; 
on  the  plains  the  olive  is  cultivated  ;  and  chestnuts, 
valonia  oak,  and  carobs  also  grow.    The  principal 


exports  are  olive-oil,  soap,  carobs,  wool,  cheese, 
valonia  acorns,  and  fruits.  Sheep  are  largely  bred, 
but  the  w-(H)l  is  not  of  fine  quality.  Sponges  are 
found  upon  the  coast.  The  most  important  wild 
animal  is  the  Cretan  ibex.  The  population,  nam 
Wing  about  295,000,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  'I  urks  in  the  larger  towns,  almost  wholly  of  pure 
Creek  descent;  though  about  90,000  of  them  are 
Mohammedans,  descendants  of  renegades,  but  they 
too  speak  Creek  as  their  mother  tongue. 

The  early  Cretans  were  seafaring  Greeks,  rival* 
of  the  Phoenicians.    The  island  was  the  favourite 


resort  of  colonists  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and 
was  celebrated  at  once  for  its  climate,  its  law*, 
and  its  great  lawgiver,  judge,  and  king,  Minos. 
Crete  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  67  B.c,  and 
was  held  by  the  Greek  emjierors  ( with  an  interval 
of  Saracen  rule  in  823-961 ),  until  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  (1204).  A  year 
or  two  afterwards  the  Venetians  established  them- 
selves here,  and  kept  possession  till — after  the  ter- 
rible siege  of  the  then  capital.  Candia,  which  lasted 
three  years— the  Turks  conquered  the  island.  The 
Cretans  are  a  turbulent  race,  of  proved  and  pro- 
verbial mendacity,  bold,  independent,  and  ham  to 
govern  ;  and,  except  after  defeated  rebellions,  their 
subjection  to  the  Porte  was  more  nominal  than  real. 
They  shared  in  the  Creek  rising  of  1821,  but  were 
subdued  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1824  ;  and  from  1830 
till  1841  '  the  Powers'  left  it  tinder  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  A  really  serious 
rebellion  against  Turkish  rule  took  plaee  in  1S66, 
suppressed  w  ith  difficulty  by  Omar  Pasha  in  1867, 
Greek  assistance  and  European  sympathy  prolong- 
ing the  native  resistance;  and  in  1*69  a  convention 
at  Halepa,  a  suburb  of  Canea,  made  important  con- 
cessions to  the  islanders,  never  fully  carried  into 
effect.  After  repeated  risings  and  nominal  conif»- 
sions,  a  very  resolute  rebellion  broke  out  in  1806, 
which  brought  the  whole  Eastern  Question  into  an 
acute  phase.  The  Greek  intervention  here  led  to 
t tie  short  but  disastrous  war  of  the  Greeks  with 
the  Turks  in  April  and  May  of  1897,  when  the 
Turkish  victory  made  it  difficult  for  the  'Concert 
of  Europe,'  hampered  by  international  jealousy^  to 
secure  for  the  Cretans  the  promised  autonomy,  with 
a  Christian  prince  of  their  own.  Prodigious  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  keeping  the  peace  on  the 
island  by  means  of  a  large  body  of  men  and  ships 
l>elonging  to  the  various  Powers.  A  serious  and 
fatal  Moslem  attack  on  a  British  force  in  Candia 
led  to  an  ultimatum  by  Britain,  Russia,  France, 
and  Italy,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Sultan  in 
October  1898,  and  the  Turkish  troops  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  December,  Prince  George  of  Greece 
reached  Crete  as  High  Commissioner  for  Europe. 

See  books  on  Crete  by  Spratt  (1865),  Baulin  (Pari* 
I860 ),  Stillman  ( New  York,  1874 ),  and  Edwardes  (1887): 
H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Itlnndt  of  the  ^Ef/enn  ( 1890 1 ;  and 
R.  A.  II.  IJickford-Smith,  Cretan  Sketches  ( 1898  \. 

Crrtinisin  ( Fr.  rrftin,  'an  idiot;'  probably 
from  chrttien,  'a  Christian,' an  'innocent' ).  Idiocy 
or  defective  mental  development,  associated  with 
bodily  deformity  or  arrested  growth,  occurring  along 
with* Goitre  (q.v.)  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  in  the  lower  mountain  valleys  of  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  Alps,  of  the  Pyrenees,  of 
Syria,  India,  and  China.  In  Europe  it  is  rarely 
found  above  3000  feet,  and  haunts  chiefly 
valleys  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  walls  of 
rock,  which  exclude  the  light,  and  limit  the  free 
circulation  of  air.  In  some  such  localities  it  to 
extremely  prevalent  Cretins  are  always  pitiable 
and  frequently  repulsive  objects ;  they  are  gener- 
ally dirty,  shameless,  and  olocene;  their  appetite  U 
commonly  voracious  ;  the  mouth  is  large  and  open, 
the  tongue  often  protruded,  the  eyes  small,  the 
i  flat  and  broad,  the  skull  flat 
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expanded  at  the  rides,  the  forehead  retreating,  the 
•complexion  cadaverous ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
whole  body  is  dwarfish,  the  skin  thick  and  coarse, 
the  hands  and  feet  large,  the  limbs  often  rickety, 
the  belly  protuberant.  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  connection  between  cretinism  and 
goitre  is  an  extremely  close  one.  The  disease 
called  M vxuedeina  ( q.  v. )  closely  resembles  cretinism, 
except  that  it  comes  on  during  adult  life ;  and  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  always  associated  with 
destructive  change  of  the  thyroid  gland.  A  similar 
condition  has  also  been  found  to  follow  the  removal 
of  the  thyroid  gland  by  surgical  operation  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  loss  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  the 
essential  factor  in  the  production  of  cretinism, 
while  goitre  consists  in  its  enlargement.  It  is  as 
yet  quite  uncertain,  however,  why  the  inhabit- 
ants of  particular  districts  are  so  liable  to  disease 
of  this  organ.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  cretin  in  childhood, 
by  removing  him  from  the  locality  of  his  birth, 
and  by  careful  training;  the  institution  founded 
by  Dr  Guggenbuhl  on  the  Abendberg,  near  Inter- 
laken  in  Switzerland,  having  been  the  prototype 
of  many  others  on  the  Continent,  and  of  some 
in  England  and  Scotland,  for  the  education  of 
idiots. 

-\  Cretonne,  originally  a  white  cloth  of  French 
manufacture,  is  a  name  now  applied  to  a  printed 
cotton  fabric  used  for  curtains  or  for  covering  furni- 
ture, which  was  introduced  about  I860.  Chintz 
(q.v.),  so  much  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in 
former  years,  is  a  comparatively  thin  printed  cloth 
usually  highly  glazed.  Cretonne,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  generally  thick  and  strong  for  a  cotton 
fabric,  and  with  a  twilled,  crape,  basket,  wave,  or 
other  figure  produced  on  the  loom.  When  a 
pattern  is  printed  on  this  uneven  snrface  (it  is 
sometimes  plain),  it  has  a  rich,  soft  appearance. 
A  cretonne  is  rarely  calendered  or  glazed.  The 
thick  weft  threads  of  inferior  qualities  are  com- 
monly formed  of  waste  cotton,  and  the  patterns 
upon  these,  though  often  bright  and  showy,  are  as 
a  rule  printed  in  more  or  leas  fugitive  colours. 
Some  cretonnen  are  now  printed  on  both  sides  with 
different  patterns. 

Crease*  a  river  and  a  department  in  the  centre 
of  France.  The  river  rises  near  Feniers,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mont  Odouze,  and  flows  146  miles 
north  westward  till  it  falls  into  the  Vienne,  a 
tributary  of  the  Loire,  12  miles  N.  of  Chatellerault. 
— The  department,  with  an  area  of  21  ">0  sq.  m. , 
had  a  population  of  ( 1872  )  274,603 ;  (1891 )  284,06*0. 
Low  mountains  and  chains  of  hills,  2000  to  9000 
feet  high,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  land. 
The  climate  is  moist  and  variable,  and  the  soil 
thin  and  light,  interspersed  with  stretches  of  heath 
and  pasture  in  the  southern  hilly  district,  but 
lietter  in  the  lowlands  of  the  north-east.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  forms  the  chief  industry,  and 
large  quantities  of  chestnuts  and  fruit  are  grown. 
Coal  is  mined  at  Ahun.  Crease  is  divided  into  the 
arTondissementsof  Aubusson.Bourganeuf,  Boussac, 
and  Gueret,  with  Gueret  for  capital. 

A  Crensot,  or  Creuzot,  Le,  a  town  in  the 
French  department  of  Sadno-et-Ixrire,  14  miles 
SSE.  of  Autun,  and  236  SSE.  of  Paris.  Situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  it 
owes  its  imiiortance  to  the  establishment  here  in 
1837  of  the  great  ironworks  of  Schneider  &  Co., 
which  rank  amongst  the  largest  in  Europe.  They 
liave  their  own  collieries  and  coke  furnaces,  have 
large  smelting  furnaces  and  rolling-mills  for  armour- 

Llntcs,  execute  military  engineering  work  of  all 
inds,  especially  cannon,  and  employ  over  13,000 
people.     Pop.  (1846  )  4012;  (1801)  18.467.  See 
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Vadot,  Le  Crewtot.aon  Histoire,  son  Industrie  (1875), 
and  works  by  Hennebert  ( 1890)  and  Weyl  ( 1889). 

CreUEer,  Frikdrich,  a  learned  German  philo- 
logist, was  born  at  Marburg,  March  10,  1771,  and 
studied  there  and  at  Jena.  In  1802  he  was  called 
to  a  chair  at  Marburg,  and  in  1804  to  that  of  Philo- 
logy and  Ancient  History  at  Heidelberg,  which 
he  filled  till  his  retirement  in  1845.  Here  he  died, 
15th  February  1858.  Creuzer's  first  and  greatest 
work  was  his  perversely  ingenious  and  learned 
SymboltJc  und  Mythologie  tier  alien  Volker,  besonders 
der  Griechcn  (4  vols.  Leip.  1810-12).  His  syml-oli- 
cal  explanation  of  ancient  mythologies  was  assailed 
by  Hermann,  Voss,  Lobeck,  and  Pott.  His  next 
work  in  importance  was  a  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Plotinus  (3  vols.  Oxford,  1835).  With 
G.  H.  Moser,  Creuzer  edited  several  of  the  philo- 
sophical works  of  Cicero.  Most  of  his  writings 
are  collected  in  the  series  of  Deutsche  Schriflen 
(1837-54),  which  contains  also  his  autobiography, 
under  the  title  A  m  dem  Leben  eines  alien  Professors, 
subsequently  divided  and  arranged  into  Deutsche 
Lehr-  und  Watuierjahre  and  Paralipomena.  In 
1854  appeared  his  Opmcula  Selecta. 

Crevasse.  See  Glacier.  A 
Creveeocur  (Fr.,  'heart breaker'),  a  once 
famous  Dutch  fort  in  the  province  of  North 
Braliant,  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Dieze,  4  miles  NNW.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  It  figures  in 
history  from  1587  to  1794. 

Crevtllente,  a  town  of  Spain,  20  miles  WSW. 
of  Alicante.    Pop.  8683. 

Crew*  of  a  ship,  is  a  collective  name  for  all  the 
persons  employed  therein,  but  usually  limited  to 
designate  petty-officers  and  seamen  only.  In 
men-of-war,  the  entire  crew  are  divided  into  five 
groups  :  ( 1 )  Commissioned  and  warrant  officers  ;  (2) 
chief  petty-officers;  (3)  first-class  pet  tv -officers  ; 
(4)  second-class  petty -officers  ;  (5)  able  seamen, 
ordinary  seamen,  non-combatants,  and  boys.  In 
the  royal  navy  there  are  upwards  of  180  different 
ranks,  grades,  or  offices  among  the  crew,  excluding 
officers  and  marines. 

In  the  case  of  a  merchant-ship  about  to  proceed 
on  a  foreign-going  voyage  from  a  British  port,  the 
crew  sign  the  agreement  between  the  shipowner 
and  themselves  (usually  called  'the  articles')  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  Office  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  on  returning  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  master  must  lodge  the 
articles  at  the  Mercantile  Marine  Office  within 
forty  eight  hours  of  his  arrival,  and  the  crew  are 
discharged  there.  Seamen  leaving  the  vessel 
abroad  must  be  discharged  liefore  the  British 
consul,  and  new  engagements  abroad  must  be 
made  before  the  same  official.  In  the  case  of  vessels 
in  the  coasting  trade,  the  crew  sign  articles  on 
board  the  vessel,  but  the  agreements  are  handed 
over  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  Offices  every  June 
and  Deceml>er.  Vessels  under  80  tons  hand  over 
their  crew-lists  only,  in  the  same  manner.  There 
is  no  statutory  scale  for  manning  British  ships, 
but  the  Passengers  Act  requires  that  a  ship  carry- 
ing emigrants  snail  be  manned  with  an  '  efficient ' 
crew  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  emigration  officer 
clearing  her.  Owing  to  improvements  in  masting 
and  rigging,  the  use  of  better  mechanical  appliances, 
and  the  necessity  for  economical  working,  mer- 
chant-shqts'  crews  are  now  smaller  than  in  former 
years,  except  in  the  best  class  of  passenger  vessels. 

Crewe*  a  town  of  Cheshire,  with  a  great  railway 
junction  and  the  huge  works  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway,  to  which  it  owes  its 
present  importance.  It  is  158  miles  NW.  of 
London,  43  SE.  of  Liverpool,  31  SSW.  of  Man- 
chester, and  53  NW.  of  Birmingham.    About  1840 
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there  were  onlv  two  or  three  houses  where  Crewe 
now  stands ;  fmt  .since  then  its  population  has 
grown  to  4491  in  1851,  8159  in  1801,  17,810  in  1871, 
and  '24,385  in  1881— chielly  employed  in  the  mil  way 
nut  ions,  ami  in  the  world-famous  locomotive  and 
carriage  works,  which  were  commenced  in  1843. 
Naturally,  Crewe  is  not  an  attractive  place,  though 
the  London  and  North- Western  Company  have 
erected  a  good  manv  handsome  buildings,  done 
much  in  the  way  of  sanitation,  and  in  1887-88 
presented  the  town  with  a  beautifully  laid-out  park 
of  40  acres.  Crewe  was  incorporated  in  1877.  Lord 
Crewe's  seat,  Crewe  Hall,  oy  Inigo  Jones,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1806,  but  has  been  since 
rebuilt    Pop.  of  Crewe  in  1891,  28,761. 

Crewcl-work  if*  a  kind  of  embroidery  in  fine 
worsted  or  silk.    See  Emhkoidkky. 

Crewkerne,  a  market  town  of  Somersetshire, 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Parrot.  15  miles  SE.  of 
Taunton.  It  has  a  cruciform  Perpendicular  church, 
with  a  splendid  west  front  ;  a  grammar-school 
(1499),  occupying  commodious  new  buildings;  a 
railway  station  (1800):  and  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth, girth-web,  hair-sent itig,  Ac.  Pop.  of  parish 
(I Mill)  4940:  of  town.  3500.  See  Pulman's  Hook 
of  the  Asc  (4th  eil.  1875). 

CribhnffiN  "  game  at  cards,  probably  of  English 
origin.  It  d<n>*  not  appear  in  foreign  treatises  on 
games,  and  in  the  Amdemy  of  J'lai/  ( 1708),  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  criblmge  is  called  an  English 
game.  Criblmge  is  played  with  a  |>ack  of  fifty-two 
cards  ;  the  scores  accrue  in  consequence  of  certain 
combinations  in  play,  hand,  and  crib  ( for  an 
account  of  which  see  any  treatise  on  the  game ). 
The  scores  are  marked  on  a  cribbage  boani  pierced 
with  holes.  Cribbage  was  formerly  called  noddy. 
It  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  an  epigram  by 
Sir  John  Harrington  (1615).  Nares  {Glossary) 
«av»<  noddy  was  not  played  with  a  Wrd  ;  but  (Jay  ton 
{Pestivowi  Notes  upon  ' Don  Quixat,  1054)  spealis  of 
noddy-boards.  The  earliest  description  of  the  game 
is  in  *riie  Vompleut  Gamester  ( 1674 ).  Under  cribbage 
it  is  stated  that  the  game  was  sixtv-one,  'set  up 
with  counters;'  and  that  knave-noddy  is  one  in 
hand  and  two  to  the  dealer — i.e.  if  turned  up.  In 
1791  Anthony  Pasquin  (pseudonym)  published  a 
treatise  on  the  game  of  cribbage ;  and  in  1800 
cribl»age  was  added  to  revised  editions  of  Hoyle's 
Games.     The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the 

Eis  Walker's  Cribbage  Player's  Handbook, 
out  of  print,  but  republished  in  great  part 
hn's  Handbook  of  Games. 

Crib-bit  ills;  >*  a  bad  Imbit  and  an  unsoundness 
met  with  especially  in  the  lighter  breeds  of  horses, 
and  those  spending  a  considerable  amount  of  leisure 
in  the  stable.  The  act  consists  in  the  animal 
seizing  with  his  teeth  the  manger,  rack,  or  any 
other  such  object,  and  taking  in  at  the  same 
time  a  deep  inspiration,  technically  called  wind- 
sucking.  Crib-biting  springs  often  from  idle 
play,  may  l»c  first  indulged  in  during  grooming, 
especially  if  the  operation  is  conducted  in  the 
stall,  and  the  animal  he  needlessly  teased  or 
tickled ;  is  occasionally  learned,  apparently,  by 
imitation  from  a  neighbour;  and  in  the  first 
instance  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  some  form  of 
indigestion.  Its  indulgence  may  be  sus|)ected 
where  the  outer  margins  of  the' front  teeth  are 
worn  and  rugged,  and  will  soon  l>e  proved  by  turn- 
ing the  animal  loose  where  he  can  find  suitable 
objects  to  lay  hold  of.  It  usually  interferes  with 
thriving  and  condition,  and  leads  to  attacks  of 
indigestion.  It  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  use 
of  a  muzzle  or  throat-strap ;  but  in  those  newly- 
acquired  cases  resulting  from  gastric  derangement, 
means  must  further  be  taken  to  remove  the  acidity 
or  other  such  disorder. 


Cricllton*  James,  surnamed  the  '  Admirable,' 
son  of  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  Dumfriesshire, 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  was  born  on  19th  August 
1500.  He  was  educated  at  St  Salvator  a  College, 
St  Andrews,  where  George  Buchanan  was  hi» 
tutor,  and  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1575.  In 
1577  Crichton  left  Scotland.  He  was  for  two  yean 
in  France,  where  he  seems  to  have  served  in  the 
French  army.  There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence 
that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  disputant  at  the 
university  of  Paris.  In  July  1579  he  was  at 
Genoa,  and  addressed  the  senate  in  a  Latin  oration, 
which  was  printed.  Next  year  he  reached  Venice, 
and  printed  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  the  scholar 
Aldus  Manutius,  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
A  Mine  press,  Aldus  took  the  youth  under  his 
patronage,  and  issued  a  printed  handbill  announc- 
ing a  great  scholastic  disputation  in  which  Crichton 
was  to  take  part.  The  young  Scotchman  was  there 
described  us  a  skilled  athlete,  scholar,  poet,  linguist, 
with  unparalleled  powers  of  memory.  In  1581 
(according  to  Aldus)  Crichton  went  to  Padua  and 
overcame  all  the  scholars  there  in  public  disputa- 
tions. At  the  end  of  1583  Aldus  issued  an  edit  ion 
of  Cicero  *s  J)e  Unn-ersitate,  dedicated  to  Crichton* 
memory,  and  asserted  there  that  his  versatile 
protege  died  on  3d  Noveuilier  1583.  No  detail* 
are  given,  and  although  Aldus's  date  has  lwen 
widely  adopted,  it  is  clearly  an  error.  In  15S4 
Crichton  visited  Milan.  There  late  in  that  year 
he  published  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  the 
archbishop.  Cardinal  Borromoo,  and  two  gratubv 
tory  odes  —one  addressed  to  the  cardinal's  su 
cessor,  Gasper  Visconti,  and  the  other  to  Charlea 
Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  his  marriage.  Early 
next  year  (March  1585)  he  issued  a  collection 
of  scattered  Latin  poems  dedicated  to  the  chief- 
magistrate  of  Milan.  This  is  the  latest  date  at 
which  be  is  known  to  have  been  alive.  In  1591 
Crichton's  younger  brother  Robert  had  become 
owner  of  his  father's  property  in  Scotland.  Hence 
Crichton  died  between  1585  and  1591.  In  1601  one 
Thomas  Wright,  in  Passions  of  the  Mind,  related 
that  when  in  Italy  he  heard  that  a  young  (un- 
named )  Scotchman,  '  of  most  rare  and  sinjL'ular 
parts,'  was  attacked  by  an  (unspecified)  Italian 
prince  in  disguise ;  that  the  prince,  running  some 
risk  from  the  Scotchman's  sword,  announced  his 
name ;  that  the  Scotchman,  who  was  previously 
acquainted  with  the  prince,  handed  him  fas  sword, 
nnu  the  prince  thereupon  basely  ran  bis  opponent 
through  the  body.  John  Johnston,  in  Heroes  Seoti 
( 1003),  states  that  Crichton  was  killed  at  Mantua 
by  a  son  of  the  duke  in  a  nocturnal  brawl,  and 
that  he  was  buried  at  Mantua.  Crichton's  early 
17th-century  biographers  combine  Wright's  and 
Johnston  s  stories,  aiming  such  doubtful  details  as 
that  Crichton  was  tutor  to  his  assailant,  the  Duke 
of  Mantua's  son,  on  the  recommendation  of  Pop? 
Clement  VIII.  Wright  and  Johnston  were  prac 
tically  contemporaries  of  Crichton,  and  the  outline 
of  their  story  is  doubtless  true.  But  the  fatal 
encounter  at  Mantua  must  be  dated  at  least  two 
years  later  than  the  date  of  Crichton's  death 
supplied  by  Aldus.  John  Johnston  in  1603  first 
used  the  epithet  'admirable  '  in  describing  Crichtoo 
( '  omnibus  in  studiis  admirabiiis' ),  and  it  was  again 
employed  in  David  I/citch's  Philosophia  Marry- 
m«M*(l637).  But  Crichton  chieHy  owes  bis jpopu- 
lar  reputation,  as  well  as  his  designation  of 'the 
Admirable,'  to  Sir  Thomas  Crquhart  of  Cromarty, 
who  wrote  an  extravagantly  fantastic  account  of 
the  scholastic  and  athletic  prowess  which  he  dis- 
played at  Paris  and  Mantua  in  his  Discovery  of  a 
most  exquisite  Jeiret  ( 1652).  There  is  little  that  » 
historical  in  Urquhart's  fables,  although  thev  hare 
been  largely  accepted  by  later  biographers,  including 
P.  F.  Tytler,  the  first  edition  of  whose  biography  of 
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Crichton  appeared  in  181!),  and  the  second  in  1825. 
Aldu»'s  testimony  to  Crichton  "s  versatility  is  alone 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Aldus  was  in  the 
habit  of  praising  extravagantly  promising  young 
ctranpers  at  the  Italian  universities,  and  ascribes 
to  a  Polish  eon  temporary  of  Crichton,  Stanislaus 
Nie<;oseuski,  almost  the  identical  accomplishments 
with  which  he  credits  Crichton.  That  Crichton's 
power  of  memory  was  extraordinary,  is,  however, 
lndejiendently  corroborated  by  a  physician  of  Treviso 
near  Venice,  named  Bartolomeo  Burchelati,  in  his 
Epitaphiorum  Dmloiji  Septem  ( 1583).  And  there  U 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  linguistic  facility  or  his 
tfkill  as  a  fencer.  But  the  numerous  Latin  verses 
and  prose  essays  which  Crichton  printed  indicate 
no  special  capacity.  Harrison  Ainsworth  wrote 
a  novel  on  Crichton's  apocryphal  career  in  1837. 
For  a  critical  and  bibliographical  account,  see 
articles  in  Dictionary  of  XutiontU  Biography,  and 
in  Gentleman'*  Magazine  for  March  1888  (both  by 
Sidney  L.  Lee).  A  genealogical  paper  by  John 
Stuart  in  Proceeding*  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scot/and  ( 18o."> ),  ii.  103  18,  is  also  useful.  Unique 
copies  of  most  of  Crichton's  publications  are  in  the 
(irenville  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Cricket*  Like  that  of  most  games  played  with 
a  ball,  the  origin  of  cricket  may  be  said  to  lie  hist 
in  obscurity.  Numerous  researches  have  been 
made  in  the  hope  of  fixing  a  date,  but  no  really 
satisfactory  conclusion  lias  been  arrived  at,  though 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  game,  in  some 
shajie  or  form,  existed  at  a  very  remote  period  of 
antiquity.    Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 

tirove  that  the  birthplace  of  cricket  was  outside  the 
imits  of  Creat  Britain  ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
favours  the  popular  view  that  to  Kngland  alone  the 
world  is  indebted  for  this  manly  and  universally 
liked  game.  It  is  considered  highly  prolinble  that 
the  word  cricket  is  a  corruption  of  tm/j,  a  variation 
of  an  old  Saxon  word  signifying  a  game  plaved 
with  a  crooked  bat ;  if  so,  it  would  appear  that 
cricket  was  known  amongst  us  nearly  000  years 
ago,  as  the  word  is  found  to  have  been  in  use 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1300).  This,  how- 
ever, is  supported  only  by  material  of  slender 
character.  Strutt,  one  of  our  l>est  authorities  on 
ancient  sport,  adduces  some  evidence  to  show  that 
'club-ball,'  played  in  the  14th  century,  may  have 
been  the  parent  of  cricket,  but  lwth  'cat-ami -dog ' 
(mention  of  which  occurs  in  the  16th  century)  and 
Stool-hall '  (frequently  referred  to  in  the  17th 
century)  have  a  closer  affinity.  It  is  stated  in 
KnsselVs  History  of  Guildford  that  cricket  was 
played  in  that  well-known  Surrey  town  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century .  but  for  fifty  years  sub- 
frequently  no  trace  has  been  found;  and  indeed 
history  tells  us  really  little  or  nothing  of  the  game 
that  is  not  speculative  until  the  opening  of  the  18th 
century,  from  which  period  its  growth  may  be 
readily  followed,  though  scarcely  anything  of  a 
definite  character  is  to  lie  gleaned  even  at  that 
time  as  to  the  mode  of  playing  the  game.  While 
it  was  then  generally  admitted  to  l»e  healthful,  it 
was  condemned  on  account  of  the  amount  of 
gambling  associated  with  it. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  a  match  having  been 
played  between  Kent  and  All  England  previously : 
out  the  earliest  matches  of  which  copies  of  the 
"cores  have  liecn  preserved  were  those  of  Kent 
■'.  All  England,  decided  on  the  Artillery  Ground, 
Finsbury,  in  1746,  and  of  Hamhledon  ( a  club  started 
about  1750,  and  which  held  a  somewhat  similar 
p)*ition  to  that  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
Marylebone  Club,  inasmuch  as  the  Hamhledoninns 
played  matches  in  different  parte  of  England,  and 
generally  promoted  the  interests  of  the  game) 
against  Kent,  which  took  place  at  Bishopsbourne 
Paddock,   near   Canterbury,  August    19,  1772. 


Nearly  two  years  after  the  latter  match  — viz. 
February  25,  1774— a  committee  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  met  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall  Mall, 
London,  and  formally  drew  up  a  set  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  game,  and  these  arc  Isdieved  to 
have  been  the  first  written  laws.  They  have  from 
time  to  time  undergone  extensive  alteration  and 
addition.  In  those  days  the  runs  scored  were 
recorded  by  means  of  notches  made  on  the  edge  of 
a  strip  of  wood  ;  the  wickets  were  placed,  as  now,  22 
yards  apart,  with  a  popping-erease,  3  feet  10  inches 
(now  4  feet)  in  front  of  each  ;  the  stumps,  two  in 
numlier,  were  22  inches  long,  and  the  bail  6  inches 
(a  previous  wicket  having  l>een  2  feet  wide,  with  a 
hole  dug  nut  of  the  ground  in  the  centre,  and 
1  foot  liigh):  the  ball  weighed  from  5  to  6 
ounces.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a 
third  stump  was  added  to  the  wicket,  which  then 
became  2  inches  higher  and  1  inch  broader,  and  the 
only  change  made  siuee  has  lieen  a  further  increase 
both  in  height  and  width.  There  wits  at  first  no 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  bat,  and  the  earlv  instru- 
ments were  curved  at  the  end,  so  that  little  else 
than  hitting  could  have  been  attempted  ;  but  as 
the  character  of  the  bowling  changed  and  l>ecame 
more  destructive,  alterations  were  made  in  the  in- 
strument of  defence,  which  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  )9th  century  was  inelegant  compared  with 
that  now  used.  The  later  portion  of  the  18th 
century  was  remarkable  for  the  formation  of  the 
Marylelione  Club,  which  took  place  in  1787  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  White  Conduit  Club,  which  had 
had  an  existence  of  several  years,  and  had  played 
matches  in  the  fields  from  wliich  the  club  took  its 
name.  The  new  club,  destined  to  become  the  con- 
troller of  cricket,  located  itself  in  Dorset  Square, 
in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  for  altout  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ;  then  went  to  North  Bank,  Regent's 
Park,  but  after  a  brief  period  had  again  to  make 
a  move,  and  finally  in  1814  settled  down  in  the 
St  John's  Wood  Itoad,  its  present  quarters. 
'Lord's,'  as  the  home  of  the  M.C.C.  has  always 
lieen  known,  is  the  best-appointed  cricket  ground 
in  the  kingdom. 

To  John  Nyren  (born  in  1764)  and  Lambert  (born 
in  1779)  we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  printed 
instructions  as  to  how  to  play  the  game  ;  but  these 
cricketers  of  vast  experience  had  many  imitators, 
and  the  comparatively-  large  amount  of  cricket 
literature  that  sprung  up  at  this  period  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  game  in  a  marked  degree. 
Hound-arm  bowling  was  introduced  during  the  life- 
times of  these  two  famous  cricketers,  and  lwth 
viewed  it  with  disfavour,  Lambert  declaring  that 
if  continued  it  would  have  a  degenerating  effect. 
Two  counties  claimed  to  have  introduced  the  new 
style,  Kent  averring  that  Wills  was  the  discoverer, 
and  Sussex  that  the  honour  rested  with  Broad- 
bridge.  Wills  was  i>erhaps  the  first  to  really  put 
into  practice  the  style  of  bowling  identical  with 
that  now  so  universally  adopted,  though  the 
delivery'  then  was  not  nearly  so  high  as  it  sub- 
sequently became.  Hound-arm  bowling  was  not 
allowed  to  have  an  uninterrupted  career.  The 
delivery  increased  in  height  as  the  advantage  of 
so  doing  was  olwerved,  and  so  suspiciously  like 
throwing  was  some  of  this  bowliug  thought,  that 
after  it  had  been  practised  for  eight  or  ten  years 
the  Marylebone  Club  discarded  it  altogether.  It 
was  revived,  however,  about  1825,  and  on  the  hard 
and  uneven  surfaces  upon  which  cricket  was  then 
frequently  played,  it  became  so  dangerous  that 
recourse  was  had  to  leg-guards  and  batting-gloves, 
articles  which  had  had  no  previous  existence. 
During  the  second  quarter  of  tne  19th  century*  the 
game  made  rapid  strides,  and  grew  in  popularity 
with  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  celebrated 
I  Zingari,  consisting  entirely  of  gentlemen,  was 
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formed  in  1845,  and  cricket  began  to  be  taken  op 
by  other  countries  in  a  slight  degree. 

County  cricket,  too,  which  is  at  the  present  time 
the  mainstay  of  the  game,  was  becoming  general, 
though  the  interest  in  many  of  the  matches  was 
discounted  by  sonic  of  the  players  being  found  in 
the  ranks  of  two  or  three  counties  in  one  season. 
Several  of  the  counties  played  matches  early  in 
the  19th  century  and  even  before ;  but  properly 
organised  county  clubs  did  not  exist  for  many  years 
afterwards,  as  "the  following  dates  of  formation 
show.  Surrey,  1845;  Sussex,  1857  (having  been 
conducted  by  a  committee  from  1842);  Kent,  1859 
(re-formed  in  1879);  Notts,  1859;  Yorkshire,  1863; 
Lancashire,  1804 ;  Middlesex,  1868;  Gloucester- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  1870.  In  June  1873  rules 
were  passed  respecting  the  qualification  of  county 

t dayers,  and  since  then  county  cricket  has  left 
ittle  room  for  the  elevens  which  were  wont  to 
perambulate  the  country  under  the  respective  titles 
of  All  England,  United  "All  England,  and  later  still 
the  United  South.  Even  the  matches  between 
the  Gentlemen  and  Players,  and  North  v.  South, 
which  at  one  time  were  the  most  attractive  of  the 
season,  have  in  a  measure  had  to  take  a  secondary 
position,  for  the  increased  demands  of  the  counties 
have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  such  contests  to 
be  of  a  thoroughly  representative  character.  Inter- 
national cricket  dates  back  as  far  as  1859,  when 
George  Parr  took  a  team  out  to  America.  This 
was  followed  two  years  later  by  the  visit  of  a  team 
to  Australia  under  the  captaincy  of  H.  H.  Stephen- 
son, and  up  to  1876  three  teams  had  visited 
America,  and  four  Australia,  while  in  1868  England 
welcomed  a  party  of  aborigines.  Then  1878  was 
signalised  by  the  arrival  in  England  of  Conway's 
Australian  eleven,  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  destined 
to  be  followed  by  many  others.  The  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  game  was  the  two  new  M.l'.C.  rules 
(1889),  increasing  the  number  of  balls  in  an  over 
from  four  to  live,  and  allowing  a  captain  to  declare 
an  iuuings  closed. 

So  much  for  its  history  and  the  variety  of  opinions 
held  by  its  historians.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
game  as  now  played  but  one  opinion  exists.  By 
general  assent  cricket  stands  pre-eminent  amongst 
the  many  outdoor  pastimes  pursued  during  the 
summer  months.  All  classes  play  it,  and  at  im- 
portant matches  the  company  of  lookers-on  includes 
representatives  of  all  graces  of  society.  The  keenest 
interest,  too,  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  lead- 
ing fixtures  of  the  season,  and  the  results  of  many 
matches  are  telegraphed  to  all  parte  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  great  reason*  of  the  remarkable  popu- 
larity of  this  game  is  its  uncertainty.  Cricket  is 
not  solely  an  affair  of  skill ;  chance  is  also  a  factor 
to  a  very  large  extent.  Conditions  of  ground  and 
weather  exert  such  a  remarkable  influence  on  the 
game  that  in  many  cases  a  side  which  apparently 
possessed  little  hope  of  success  has  come  out  of  a  I 
match  victorious.  A  mistake  in  the  field,  an  act  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  ltatsman,  may  change 
the  character  of  the  whole  game,  and  indeed  *  never 
lost  till  won"  may  with  greater  reason  lie  applied  to 
cricket  than  any  other  pastime.  Within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  one,  cricket  is,  as  a  mont  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  tlie  game  has  put  it,  a  health -giving, 
glorious  amusement,  calculated  to  bring  out  all  good 
qualities,  trying  alike  temper,  patience,  and  courage. 
To  excel  at  cricket  it  is  necessary  that  the  study  of 
the  game  should  l>e  commenced  at  an  early  age, 
as  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  practice  is  requisite. 
At  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  our  public  schools,  a 
cricket  *  coach '  or  tutor  is  engaged,  and  as  many  of 
the  masters  are  capable  and  only  too  willing  to  give 
good  advice,  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  upper  I 
claw***  have  splendid  opportunities  of  cultivating  a 
good  style,  a  most  essential  element  towards  success.  I 


Instruction  from  old  cricketers  given  at  practice 
time  is  the  best  of  all  instruction,  and  this  should 
always  be  remembered  by  those  lees  fortunately 
placed  than  public -school  boys  and  university  men, 
from  whose  ranks  the  best  amateur  talent  is  drawn. 
In  speaking  of  practice,  Dr  W.  G.  Grace,  the  most 
famous  cricketer  of  this  age,  says,  'that  the 
more  nearly  the  practice-game  approaches  to  a 
match,  and  the  more  steady  and  painstaking  the 
player  is,  the  better.  One  of  the  best  method*  of 
practice  I  know  of  is  for  sixteen  people  to  plav 
amougst  themselves ;  eleven  to  go  into  the  field, 
two  to  go  to  the  wickets,  two  to  tlie  umpiring,  and 
one  scoring.  An  afternoon's  practice,  to  last  for 
four  hours,  will  thus  give  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
each  position  to  every  player,  and  each  player  will 
gain  experience  in  even'  department  of  the  game, 
getting  naif  an  hour's  batting  ( fifteen  minutes  at 
each  wicket,  no  matter  how  often  out ),  half  an  hour's 
bowling  ( fifteen  minutes  at  each  wicket ),  half  an 
hour's  umpiring  (fifteen  minutes  at  each  end),  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  scoring,  and  two  and  a  quarter 
hour's  fielding,  being  fifteen  minutes  at  each  place; 
overs  of  four  balls  being  bowled,  and  discipline 
kept  up  thoroughly  as  in  a  match.  .  .  .  The  advan- 
tage of  having  eleven  in  the  field  when  yon  are 
practising  is  that  von  thereby  best  learn  how  to 
judge  the  runs,  ana  there  is  nothing  so  important 
to  a  cricketer  as  to  be  able  to  do  this  well.' 

The  game  of  cricket  can  be  played  either  at 
single-wicket  or  double-wicket,  bat  matches  at  the 
former  have  become  very  rare.  For  the  latter,  two 
wickets  must  be  pitched  opposite  and  parallel  to 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  22  yards,  each  wicket  to 
be  8  inches  in  width,  and  to  consist  of  three  stumps 
(of  equal  and  sufficient  size  to  prevent  tlie  ball 
irnni  passing  through,  27  inches  out  of  the  ground) 
with  two  bails  (4  inches  in  length,  and  when  in 
position  not  to  project  more  than  lialf  an  inch  above 
the  stumps)  upon  the  top.  In  a  line  with  the 
wicket  and  extending  three  feet  on  either  side  of  it, 
is  the  bowling-crease,  beyond  the  limits  of  which 
the  bowler  must  not  go.  He  uses  a  ball  measuring 
in  circumference  not  less  than  9  inches,  nor  more 
than  9J  inches,  and  weighing  not  less  than  5J 
ounces,  nor  more  than  5$  ounces ;  and  he  bowl* 
either  round-arm  or  underhand,  and  at  what  pace 
he  pleases.  Four  feet  in  front  of  tlie  wicket  and 
parallel  with  it  is  the  popping-crease,  which  define* 
the  batsman's  territory.  Anywhere  behind  the 
popping-crease  the  batsman  is  in  his  own  ground. 
The  bat  used  must  not  exceed  4|  inches  in  its 
widest  part,  and  must  not  be  more  than  38  inches 
in  length.  A  match  is  played  between  two  sides  of 
eleven  players  each,  unless  otherwise  agreed  to; 
each  side  has  two  innings,  taken  alternately,  unless 
the  side  which  goes  in  second  scores  eighty  run* 
(sixty  in  a  one-day  match)  less  than  the  opposing 
side,  in  which  case  it  follows  its  innings  (Le- 
has  to  play  again).  The  choice  of  innings  i* 
decided  by  tossing.  Two  members  of  one  side  g<> 
in  to  bat,  and  the  rival  eleven  take  up  various 
positions  in  the  field,  the  ball  being  bowled  in 
ovens  from  each  wicket  alternately.  The  score  is 
reckoned  by  runs,  and  a  run  is  obtained  each  time 
the  batsmen,  after  a  hit,  or  at  any  time  while  the 
l>all  is  in  play,  cross  and  make  good  their  ground 
from  end  to  end ;  also  by  means  of  a  no-ball  ( the 
penalty  for  delivering  the  ball  unfairly  or  from  the 
wrong  position),  wide  ball  (a  ball  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  umpire  is  not  within  reach  of  tlie 
batsman),  and  in  the  event  of  the  fieldsman  stop- 
ping the  ball  otherwise  than  with  any  part  of  bin 
person.  The  side  which  scores  the  greatest  number 
of  runs  wins  the  match.  The  batsman  may  be 
bowled,  caught,  stamped,  or  run  out ;  he  may  be 
out  leg  before  wicket,  for  obstructing  the  field, 
for  hitting  the  ball  twice  (except  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  guarding  his  wicket),  or  for  handling  the 
ife  in  plav,  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
opposite  side.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  fieldsmen  to 
gave  an  many  runs  as  possible,  and  to  do  this  they 
Mhould  not  only  watch  every  ball  that  is  bowled, 
but  they  should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  anticipate 
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The  Cricket  Field  for  Fast  Bowling. 

where  the  batsman  intends  to  hit  the  ball.  The 
positions  of  the  fieldsmen  vary  with  the  bowling, 
but  for  fast  bowling  may  be  given  as  wicket- 
keeper,  point,  cover-point,  short-slip,  long-slip, 
third  man,  long-field,  mid-on,  mid-off,  long-leg, 
bowler.  The  bowler  as  a  rule  takes  slip  at  the 
end  he  bowls  from,  for  the  simple  reason  that  little 
running  about  is  required  of  him.  For  point 
and  cover  point  great  smartness  is  necessary,  and 
both  lung-slip  and  long-leg  are  places  which  are 
not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  ;  while  tho  long-fields 
should  "ins  good  at  throwing,  and  able  to  judge  a 
catch  well.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  umpires 
and  a  scorer. 

See  C.  Box,  The  Eitpli*h  Oatne  of  Cricket  (1877).  and 
Chronicles  of  Cricket  (1H88) ;  Lillywhite's  Cricket  Score* 
ami  Bio>iraphie*  i  184V2) ;  Daft's  Kings  of  Cricket  ( 1H93 ); 
booka  on  the  gnme  by  Gale  (1888),  Bligh  (1889),  W.  G. 
Grace  (1801),  and  Nyren  (1893);  the  'Badminton' 
manual,  by  Steel,  Lyttleton,  and  others  ( 1889  \ ;  and 
7V  Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket,  by  the  'Black  Prince  of 
Cricketers,'  Prince  Ranjitainhji  (1897). 

Cricket  (Gryllus),  a  genus  of  orthopterous 
in*ects  akin  to  grasshoppers.  Long  feelers,  a 
rasping  organ  on  the  wing-covers  of  the  males, 
wings  closely  folded  lengthwise,  but  often  along 
with  the  wing-covers  degenerate,  great  powers  of 
leaping,  and  a  retiring,  more  or  less  subterranean 
habit  of  life,  are  some  of  the  more  important  char- 
acteristics of  the  family  (CJryllida')  of  which  the 
cricket  is  a  type.  The  females  are  fertilised  by 
means  of  peculiar  spermatophorcs,  and  as  in  allied 
Orthoptera  there  is  no  marked  metamorphosis  in 
the  life  history.  In  the  genus  Oryllus  the  head  is 
blunt,  the  antenna;  are  long  and  thin,  the  wings 
are  always  present,  the  hind -legs  are  very  broad  and 
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strong,  and  the  females  have  a  straight  protruding 
egg-laying  organ. — The  Field  Cricket (G.  cumpatrig ) 
is  very  common  throughout  Europe  in  fields  and 
meadows  (local  in  England),  and  is  very  well 
known  from  the  sound,  bv  means  of  which  the 
male  captivates  his  mate.  The  body  is  compressed, 
the  head  is  black  and  shining,  the  wing-covers  are 
brown  and  yellow  at  the  roots.  As  in  other  crickets, 
the  noise  of  the  males  is  made  by  rubbing  the  wing- 
covers  against  one  another.  The  under  side  of  one  of 
the  ncrvures  bears  over  a  hundred  sharp  transverse 
ridges  or  teeth.  These  insects  hide  in  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  do  much  damage  to 
vegetables.  The  female  lays  numerous  eggs  in  the 
burrow,  and  the  larva-  remain  as  such  through  the 
winter. — The  House  Cricket  (G.  domutiua )  has  a 
lankcr,  yellowish-brown  body  an  inch  long.  A 
recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  it  is  common 
throughout  Europe  in  houses,  is  said  to  occur  in 
the  open  air  in  Madeira,  and  even  in  Britain  occa- 
sionally wanders  out  of  doors  in  summer.  It 
hides  in  nooks  and  crevices,  and  loves  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fire,  especially  in  winter.  its 
merry  note  has  l>ecome  associated  with  ideas  of 
domesticity  (as  in  Dickens's  Crtcket  on  the  Hearth). 


House  Cricket  ( Gr>iUu*  domertievs) : 
a,  full-grown  larva ;  h,  jmim ;  c,  perfect  Insect 


Without  the  heat  of  the  fire,  it  becomes  more 
or  less  dormant  in  winter.  It  remains  quiet  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  hunts  about  actively  at  night 


Mole  Cricket  and  eggs  (Grytlotnljia  ntloaris). 

for  crumlis  and  other  scraps  botfa  animal  and 
vegetable.  For  the  sake  of  both  fowl  and  warmth 
it  often  frequents  bakehouses.  The  larva*  are 
wingless,  and  the  pupre  have  only  rudimentary 
wings.  The  loudest  noise  made  by  a  cricket  is 
probably  that  of  a  Sicilian  species  ( G.  mcgalo~ 
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cephalm),  which  is  said  to  make  itself  heard  'at  a 
distance  of  a  mile.'  Closely  allied  to  the  above 
genus  is  Myrmecophila,  a  wingless  cricket  with 
extremely  strong  hind  legs.  Only  the  females  are 
known,  and  these  live  parasitical  lv  in  ants'  nests. 
The  Mole  ( 'rieket  <  Cryllutnhta )  liefongs  to  the  same 
family,  ami  is  distinguished  by  the  enormous  bur- 
rowing  fore  legs,  hy  the  large  size  of  the  anterior 
ring  of  the  thorax,  and  hv  tlie  alienee  of  an  ovi- 
positor in  the  females.  Tiie  only  Ktiro|>ean  species 
( (i.  vuigttrix )  i«  a  large  and  formidable  insect,  some- 
times attaining  a  length  of  two  inches.  It  is  of  a 
grayish-biown  colour,  with  a  silken  sheen,  k  bur- 
rows like  a  mole  in  fields  and  meadows,  but  is 
sometimes  seen  in  llight  in  the  evenings.  Numerous 
eggs,  inclosed  in  a  cocoon,  are  laid  underground. 
The  larva>  are  long  in  Incoming  adult.  The  mole 
cricket  often  does  damage  by  luting  at  the  root*  of 
vegetable  crops.  Like  the  iield  cricket,  however, 
it  feeds  very  largely  on  ground  insects  and  the  like. 
A  South  American  and  West  Indian  species  ((». 
didai  tijla )  damages  the  sugar-canes. 

Cricklatle,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  Isis  or 
Thames,  7  miles  NNW.  of  Swindon.  Enfranchised 
under  Edward  I.,  it  returned  two  members  to 
]>ur!iamcnt  till  its  disfranchisement  in  1885,  the 
4  horough '  since  1782  having  included  forty-four 
parishes  and  parts  of  six  others,  with  a  population 
of  51,956.    I'op.  of  town,  ItiHO. 

CrlelT*  a  town  of  Perthshire,  on  the  Enni's  left 
bank,  26  miles  NNE.  of  Stirling,  and  18  \V.  of 
Perth  by  two  branch  lines  o|icned  in  18.56  (16.  It 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  exquisite  scenery, 
enjoys  a  pure  dry  climate,  has  a  large  hydropathic 
(1867),  two  old  market-criwses,  some  handsome 
new  churches,  ami  Morison's  Academy  (18,59).  Its 
famous  cattle  fair  was  transferred  altout  1770  to 
Falkirk  ;  the  manufacture  of  woollens  was  intro- 
duced in  1812.  Of  many  seat**  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, Drummond  Castle  ( 1491 ),  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Eresby  V,  is  famous  for  the  lieautv  of  its  gardens. 
Pop.  1 1851 )  3824 ;  ( 1881 ) 4469  ;  ( 1891 ) 4901. 

Crillon,  Lou*  vks  Bamif.s  de  Brrton  de, 

Rurnamed  '  Le  Brave,'  was  lxirn  at  Mure  in  Pro- 
vence in  1541.  Cnder  Francis  of  Lorraine.  Duke 
of  Ouise.  then  the  model  of  military  chivalry, 
he  was  trained  for  war,  ami,  still  a  lioy,  covered 
himself  with  glory  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  at 
the  capture  of  (tuines.  His  heroism  was  rewarded 
with  a  numlter  of  church  benefices,  which  he 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  learned  clerks.  He 
distinguished  himself  further  at  Dreux,  Jarnae. 
and  Moncontour.  Wounded  at  Lepanto  ( 1571 ),  he 
was  yet  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  victory  to 
the  pope  and  the  French  king.  His  noble  heart 
abhorred  the  treachery  and  horrors  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, but  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  La  Itochelle 
in  1573.  Faithful  to  his  king  in  liis  struggle  with 
the  Catholic  League,  after  his  death  he  gave  heart v 
allegiance  to  Henry  IV.  When  the  peace  witli 
Savoy  was  concluded,  Crillon  retired  to  Avignon, 
and,  after  the  fashion  of  a  true  Catholic  warrior, 
ended  his  days  '  in  the  exercise  of  piety  and  pen- 
ance,' Deeemlter  2.  1615.  A  somewhat  melodra- 
matic story  is  told  how  once  when  listening  at 
church  to  an  account  of  the  crucifixion,  the  old 
hero,  brandishing  his  sword,  cried  out  :  4  Where 
wert  thou,  Crillon  ♦' 

Crime,  in  its  legal,  as  opposed  to  its  moral  or 
ethical  sense,  is  an  act  dime  In  violation  of  those 
duties  for  the  breach  of  which  the  law  has  provided 
that  the  offender,  in  addition  to  repairing,  if  it  l»e 
possible,  the  injury  done  to  the  individual,  shall 
make  satisfaction  to  the  community.  A  private 
wrong,  or  civil  injurv,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  an  individual  merely, 
for  which  compensation  to  him  is  held  to  be  sufh- 


,  cierit.  Legal  criminality  is  not  a  permanent  char- 
acteristic of  actions  as  such,  but  one  decided  by 
■  considerations  of  expediency.  Without  changing 
ite  alwolute  moral  character,  the  same  action  may, 
and  very'  often  is.  criminal  in  one  country  or  genera- 
tion, and  no  crime  in  another  country  or  generation. 
It  cannot,  however,  l>e  supposed  that  the  crimin- 
ality or  non-criminality  of  an  action  does  not 
exercise  an  important  rellcx  influence  on  the  moral 
judgment  of  the  community  with  respect  to  the 
particular  action.  Malice  or  evil  intention  is 
essential  to  the  character  of  most  crimes,  for 
though  there  may  he  an  immoral  act  which  it  i* 
inexpedient  to  punish,  it  can  rarely  l»e  expedient  to 
punish  what  is  not  an  immoral  act.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  evil  intention  shall  have  had 
reference  to  the  party  injured.  If  the  offender 
acted  in  defiance  of  social  duty,  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  though  not  the  particular  crime  in- 
tended. For  example,  it  is  murder  if  A  kill  B  by 
mistake  for  C.  unless  the  killing  of  C  would  have 
been  justifiable,  or  excusable.  But  the  absurd 
i  doctrine  of  version  in  itlirito,  according  to  which 
i  A  shooting  at  his  neighbour's  poultry,  and  kill- 
ing his  neighltour.  Is  guiltv  of  murder,  is  now 
generally  altaudoued.  The  law  can  take  no  cog- 
nisance of  a  Wre  intention  which  has  not  ripened 
into  any  sort  of  act.  How  far  Attempts  iq.>.i 
are  punishable  is  always  a  question  of  difficulty, 
j  The  general  rule  seems  to  be  that  if  such  act* 
i  can  1k>  unequivocally  connected  with  the  criminal 
intention,  tney  are  punishable,  though  not  to 
I  the  same  extent  as  trie  completed  crime-— e.g.  if 
the  act  is  one  of  a  series  which,  if  not  interrupted, 
would  result  in  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
even  though  the  accused  voluntarily  desisted  from 
further  attempts.  Pupils  under  seven  year*  of 
age.  and  insane  persons,  as  Wing  incapable  of 
design  or  intention,  are  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  as  incapable  of  crime;  as  regards  children 
,  between  seven  and  fourteen  it  must  l»e  shown  that 
•  they  had  capacity  to  know  their  act  was  wrong.  In 
the  case  of  |>ersons  under  sixteen,  otherwise  known 
as  juvenile  offenders,  magistrates  have  a  large  dis- 
cretion to sulistitiite  for  ordinary  punishment  con- 
finement in  a  reformatory  school.  The  legal  defiiti 
tion  of  insanity  is  well  settled  in  England  and 
Scotland,  but  is*  totally  inadequate  from  the  medico- 
psychological  i»oint  of  view.  The  law  of  responsi- 
bility in  drunkenness  and  delirium  tremens  also  re- 
quires amendment.  Ignorance  of  law  is  no  defence 
—e.g.  a  foreigner,  killing  his  opponent  in  a  duel 
in  England,  is  guilty  of  murder.  In  some  cases 
ignorance  of  fact  is  important- -e.g.  where  bigamy 
;  is  charged  against  a  woman  who  had  reason  to 
believe  her  husband  dead.  The  defence  of  am 
pulsion,  if  completely  established  in  fact,  is  gener- 
ally sufficient  in  law.  The  subjection  of  a  servant 
I  to  a  master,  or  of  a  wife  or  child  to  a  husl»nil 
:  or  parent,  will  be  no  defence,  but  in  the  latter 
|  case  few  juries  would  convict,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  Magistrates  acting  bona 
Jitff,  and  soldiers  and  policemen  acting  under  their 
officers  in  the  ordinary  line  of  duty,  are  not  liable 
to  a  criminal  charge.  Extreme  want  is  no  exen>* 
in  law,  though  it  furnishes  a  ground  for  an  appli 
cation  for  mercy,  as  in  cannibalism  at  sea. 

In  the  technical  language  of  the  law  of  England, 
the  term  ojfenrr  has  a  wider  signification  than  crime, 
the  latter  including  only  such  of  the  former  as  are 
punishable  by  Indictment  (q.  v.).  Crimes  are  divided 
into  Misdemeanour*  (q.v.)  and  Felonies  (q.v.),  the 
latter  being  a  higher  species  of  offence  than  the 
former.  The  Criminal  and  Judicial  Statistics  give 
annual  data  as  to  the  nuinlicr  of  trials  and  con- 
victions, as  to  police,  prisons,  and  prisoners,  the 
number  of  the  criminal  classes  (29.226  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1886),  &c.   See  Criminal  Law. 
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Crime'a  (Tartar  Krym,  anciently  the  Tauric 
Chersonese),  a  peninsula  of  South  Russia,  compris- 
ing five  of  the  eight  districts  of  tlie  government  of 
Taurida,  between  the  Black  Sea  ami  Sen  of  Azov, 
joined  to  the  continent  of  Russia  by  the  Isthmus  of 
rerekop,  18J  miles  long  by  5$  miles  broad  at  it* 
narrowest  part  (for  a  proposed  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  see  Canal).  The  peninsula  is  about  200 
miles  from  east  to  west,  by  1*25  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  about  025  miles  of  coast-line,  and  an 
area  of  about  10,000  sq.  m.  In  sIih|k>  it  is  an 
irregular  quadrilateral,  projecting  eastwards  into 
the  peninsula  of  Kcrtch,  which  terminates  at  the 
Strait  of  Ycnikale.  Along  the  Si  wash  or  Putrid 
Sea  on  the  north,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  coasts 
are  Hat  and  ojien.  To  the  west  of  the  wide  l«ay  of 
Kalfa  or  Theodosia  the  south  coast  becomes  rocky 
and  elevated,  and  forms  a  succession  of  capes 
and  small  gulfs.  Balaklava,  and  more  especially 
Sebastopol,  have  fine  harbours. 

In  the  character  of  its  surface,  the  north,  and 
much  the  larger  i»art  of  the  Crimea,  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  South  Russian  steppe.  The  south- 
ern part,  from  Cape  Chersonese  to  the  Strait  of 
Yenikale,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula, is  highland,  traversed  by  a  mountain-chain, 
the  continuation  of  the  Caucasus — a  region  geologi- 
cally, climatically,  and  Isitanically  distinct  from  tne 
rest  of  Russia.  The  limestone  mountains  from 
Cape  Chersonese  to  Haifa  Bay  show  deep  erosion, 
presenting  the  ruins  of  a  vast  tableland,  sloping 
gently  northwards  into  the  steppe,  but  hanging  in 
abrupt  precipices  southwards.  (Iiatir  Dagh  or 
Tent  Mount  (anciently  Mons  Trapezus  or  Table 
Mount),  5450  feet,  is  a  quadrilateral  mass  of  over 
«  *q.  m.,  isolated  on  nil  shies,  and  seems  to  lie 
exceeded  in  height  by  Roman  Ktwh.  In  the  hilly 
district  about  Kertch  are  thermal  and  naphtha 
springs,  and  mud  volcanoes.  There  are  some 
fifty  small  rivers  and  rivulets,  all  fordahle  except 
after  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  heavy  rains. 
There  are  altout  four  hundred  salt  lakes/  rich  in 
salt.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  generally  mild. 
But  in  winter  the  steppe  is  exposed  to  cold"  winds, 
frost,  and  snowstorms,  while  the  south  coast  is 
sheltered  and  warm.  The  steppe,  though  uot  fer- 
tile, yet  grazes  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  and 
yields  porphyries  and  various  coloured  marbles. 
The  northern  mountain-slopes  are  laid  out  in  pas- 
tures, thickets,  orchards,  and  gardens  watered  from 
the  rivers,  fn  the  uplands  are  still  magnificent 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  ash,  willow,  &c.  On  the 
southern  slopes  grow  sea-pine ;  lower  down  is  an 
Italian  vegetation  of  laurel,  pomegranate,  fig, 
arbutus,  ami  vine.  Here  are  famous  health-resorts, 
with  Livadia  and  other  imperial  residences.  Good 
wine  is  largely  produced,  and  some  exported. 
Though  the  Crimea  was  once  famous  for  its  corn, 
it  has  suffered  much  from  drought,  and  much 
good  land  is  now  uncultivated.  The  fauna  is  not 
rich.  Of  wild  quadrutsMls  are  the  hare,  fox,  and 
small  rodents.  All  tlie  domestic  animals  of  the 
Russian  steppe  have  been  introduced,  as  also  the 
two-humped  camel.  The  Crimea  has  a  highly 
prized  oyster.  The  limestone  mountains  contain 
porphyry,  diorites,  and  greenstone.  Coot!  coal  is 
mined;  an  extensive  field  was  opened  in  1888. 

The  population  numliers  alsrot  250,000,  of  whom 
80.000  are  Tartars.  130,000  Russians,  and  40,000 
Greeks,  Jews,  Bulgarians,  Germans,  &c.  The 
capital  is  Simferopol  (q.v.),  the  old  Tartar  capital 
l*ing  Bakchiserai  (q.v.).  The  Crimea  is  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Russia,  the  main  line 
running  from  Alexiejevca  to  Sebastopol.  In  the 
Black  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  of  fine 
climate  and  rich  in  products,  the  Crimea  has  from 
earliest  times  been  a  bone  of  contention  for  succes- 
sive nations,  and  the  double  or  more  manifold 


names  of  many  places,  Greek,  Tartar,  Turk,  Rus- 
sian, record  the  dominations  they  have  succes- 
sively undergone.  For  the  earlv*  history  of  the 
Crimea,  see  Bospokus.  In  the  13th  century 
came  the  Tartars,  the  last  of  the  Ghirei  dynasty 
abdicating  in  favour  of  Russia,  1787.  See  J.  B. 
Telfer,  The  Crimen  and  Tran&caucxwia  ( 1876). 

CrillH'iUl  War.  For  close  upon  forty  years 
Britain  had  been  at  peace  with  all  the  great  jsiwers 
of  Europe,  but  in  1853  a  war-cloud  arose  on  the 
eastern  horizon.  Russia  had  long  cast  a  covetous 
eye  ujion  Constantinople  and  the  Sultan's  posses 
sions,  and  had  contrived  in  various  treaties  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  claim  to  something  like  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the 
Sultan's  subjects  in  Euro|>e.  As  early  as  1844  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  proposed  to  divide  with 
Britain  the  inheritance  of  the  '  sick  man,'  so  he 
called  Turkey  ;  and  in  1853  he  began  to  urge  his 
claims  in  a  "form  which  Turkey  could  not  accept 
without  ceasing  to  remain  an  'independent  state. 
The  other  great  powers  intervened  as  mediators, 
but  in  vain  ;  and  meanwhile  a  Russian  anny  took 
possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  '  After 
nearly  a  year  of  fruitless  diplomacy,  negotiations 
were  broken  off,  and  Britain  and  France  iigrccd  to 
support  Turkey  by  armed  intervention.  War  was 
proclaimed  against  Russia  on  28th  March  1854. 

The  war  thus  undertaken  lasted  two  years.  At 
first,  England  and  France  stood  alone  in  their  sup- 
port of  Turkey  ;  but  early  in  1855  Sardinia  boldly 
joined  the  alliance,  and  sent  a  contingent  to  the 
scat  of  war.  The  other  powers  remained  neutral 
throughout  the  contest.  The  chief  scenes  of  opera- 
tion were  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  In  the 
spring  of  1854  a  jKiwerful  British  and  French  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  but  the  Russian 
fleet  declined  the  conduit,  and  kept  safe  behind 
the  granite  fortresses  of  Cronstadt  and  Svealsirg, 
which,  owing  to  shallow  water  and  difficult  naviga- 
tion, could  not  lie  attacked  by  the  large  vessels 
composing  the  allied  fleets.  The  only  thing  of  im- 
portance effected,  besides  imprisoning  the  enemy's 
navy  and  mining  his  commerce,  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Aland  Islands,  on  which  it  was  situated. 
The  second  Baltic  campaign,  in  1855,  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first.    Sveaborg  was  bombarded  and 

Eartially  destroyed,  but  again  the  want  of  gun- 
oats  confined  the  real  services  of  the  fleet  to  a 
strict  blockade  of  the  Russian  coasts. 

In  the  Black  Sea  the  Russian  fleet  followed  the 
same  tactics  as  in  the  Baltic,  anil  took  refuge  in 
the  fortified  harlmur  of  Sebastopol,  sinking  vessels 
across  the  entrance  to  keep  out  the  enemy.  On 
land,  the  Turkish  forces,  under  Omar  Pasha,  had 
sustained  during  the  winter  of  1853-54  an  heroic 
contest  on  the  Danube  against  the  Russian  in- 
vaders. The  Freuch  and  British  troops  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Sultan  were  landed  at  first  in  European 
Turkey,  chiefly  at  Varna  (April  and  May  1854). 
But  the  valiant  defence  of  Stlistria  by  the  Turks 
themselves  rendered  our  advance  in  tliat  direction 
unnecessary  ;  after  using  every  effort  for  six  weeks, 
the  Russians  had  to  retire  baffled  from  liefore  the 
place.  The  allies  having  suffered  great  loss  from 
cholera  at  Varna,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  Crimea  ;  and  on  14th  September  an  anny 
of  25,000  British  under  Lord  Raglan,  as  many 
French  under  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  and  8000  Turks, 
landed  on  the  west  coast,  30  miles  north  of  Sebas- 
topol. On  the  20th  they  attacked  and  completely 
defeated  a  Russian  army  strongly  posted  on  the 
steep  heights  aliove  the  "river  Alma;  then  taking 
up  (sisition  near  Balaklava,  to  the  south  of  Sebas- 
topol, thev  commenced  tlie  siege  of  that  vast 
fortress.    The  Russians  made  repeated  attempta, 
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with  overwhelming  masses  of  troops,  to  force  the 
allied  position,  which  led  to  the  sanguinary  battles 
of  Balaklava  (2f>th  October)  and  Inkerinann  (5th 
November). 

Balaklava  was  mainly  a  cavalry  action,  and  did 
far  more  creflit  to  our  soldiers'  gallant rv  than  to 
their  commanders'  generalship.  It  will  ever  lie 
memorable  for  the  glorious  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  who,  in  oI»edience  to  a  bungled  order,  rode 
a  mile  and  a  half  beneath  a  murderous  tire  against 
the  Russian  army  in  position.  Faster  and  faster 
grew  the  pace,  until  with  a  cheer  that  was  many 
a  hero's  death-cry,  they  broke  right  into  the 
battery,  sabred  the  gunners,  and  buret  through  a 
column  of  infantry.  Then  they  paused,  and  cut 
their  way  back  ;  but  out  of  the  six  hundred  who 
had  ridden  forth,  not  two  hundred  returned.  1  It 
is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war,'  was  the  comment 
of  a  French  general.  Inkermann,  known  as  the 
Soldiere'  Battle,  was  fought  on  a  dark  and  drizzly 
morning  of  autumn.  Taken  unawares,  and  short  of 
cartridges,  8000  British  sustained  for  several  hours 
a  hand-to-hand  tight  against  six  times  that  numl>cr 
of  Russians,  till  6000  French  came  to  their  aid, 
and  completed  the  rout  of  the  enemy. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  winter,  the  allies, 
especially  the  British,  suffered  terrible  hardship, 
owing  partly  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  but  more 
to  the  shameful  breakdown  of  the  system  for  pro- 
visioning the  army.  The  supplies  of  "food,  clothing, 
and  other  necessaries  were  often  sent  where  they 
were  not  wanted.  The  hospitals,  too,  were  fright- 
fully mismanaged  ;  barely  12  per  cent,  of  our  total 
loss  in  the  war  (20,656)  dying  in  battle,  the  rest  in 
hospital.  To  Florence  Nightingale,  a  lady  of  gentle 
birth,  was  due  the  establishment  of  proper  nursing 
in  the  military  hospitals,  not  merely  then,  but 
thereafter. 

The  prodigious  extent  and  strength  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Sehastopol  (q.v.),  together  with  the  skill 
and  obstinacy  of  its  defence,  protracted  the  siege 
for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  and  rendered  it  well-nigh 
the  greatest  in  history.  In  March  1855  died  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  whose  ambition  was  the  cause  of  the 
contest ;  but  under  his  son  and  successor,  Alexander 
II.,  Russia  continued  to  sustain  the  enormous  drain 
on  her  population  and  resources.  The  trenches,  or 
lines  of  attack,  had  drawn  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Russian  works,  till  at  one  point  the  foes  were  well 
within  speaking  distance  ;  at  last,  on  8th  Septem- 
ber 1855,  after  a  three  days'  tremendous  cannonade 
by  the  allies,  the  French  stormed  and  carried  the 
MalakofT  fort,  the  key  of  Sehastopol.  That  night 
the  Russians  evacuated  the  city,  or  rather  its  blaz- 
ing ruins.  Except  for  the  surrender  of  Kara  in 
Circassia,  after  its  gallant  defence  by  the  Turks 
under  Colonel  Williatns,  a  British  officer,  the  war 
ended  with  the  fall  of  Selmstopol.  In  March  18>« 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris,  by  which 
Russia  hint  all  she  had  gained  or  attempted  to 
gain  ;  hut  the  article  prohibiting  Russia  from  build- 
ing arsenals  or  having  war-ships  on  the  Black  Sea 
(q.v.)  was  abrogated  in  1871.  See  Kinglake's 
Inmjtiim  of  the  Crimea  (8  vols.  1863-87),  and  hooka 
on  the  wnr  by  Sir  K.  Hanilev  (1891),  Sir  I). 
Lysons  (1895),  Sterling  (181)5),'  ami  Sir  \V.  H. 
Russell  ( 1855  ami  1895). 

Criminal  Conversation.  See  Adultery. 

Criminal  Law  is  that  branch  of  law  which  deals 
with  crimes  and  their  punishment,  and  is  in  use  in 
one  shape  or  another  wherever  human  society  exists. 
The  earliest  form  of  penal  law  seems  to  have  rested 
on  a  principle  of  private  vengeance,  and  to  have 
taken  shape  in  the  /eur  Utfioni*,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion formulated  in  the  familiar  passage  in  Exodua 
which  lays  down  as  a  tit  punishment  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.    The  severity  of  this 


doctrine  was  mitigated  when  the  right  of  persona 
vengeance  was  satisfied  by  a  money  tiaynient,  a 
custom  which  can  lie  traceo  in  the  early  laws  of  tbe 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  aud  Romans,  and  which  is  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  early  Teutonic  system* 
of  itenal  law.  According  to  these  a  familv  is 
matte  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  offences  of  its 
memliers,  or  accepts  a  line  as  a  compensation  for 
the  life  of  a  lost  kinsman  ( see  Werec.ild  ).  When 
a  man  was  killed,  a  part  of  this  fine  was  paid  to 
the  king  or  head  of  the  community  to  compen- 
sate the  clan's  loss  of  a  fighting  member;  and 
in  the  distinction  established  l>etween  injuries 
done  to  the  individual  and  injuries  done  to 
the  community,  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
criminal  law  was  laid.  The  sovereign  power  in 
a  community  or  state  took  up  the  wrongs  of  private 
persons,  and  exercised  a  right  of  public  vengeance. 
Legislation  upon  this  principle  had  for  its  object 
the  intimidation  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  was 
specially  characterised  by  the  great  variety  ami 
severity  of  its  punishment*.  It  was  not  until  the 
18th  century  that  a  more  enlightened  jurisprudence 
|  prevailed.  "Beccaria's  work,  Oh  Crime*  and  Putiiik- 
:  ments,  published  in  1764,  has  exercised  a  strong 
;  influence  on  the  criminal  legislation  of  Europe  by 
|  urging  the  claims  of  criminals  to  humane  considera- 
tion, and  examining  the  basis  in  morals  upon  which 
criminal  law  rests.  The  principle  which  Beccaria 
opposed  to  the  older  theory  of  public  vengeance 
was  that  of  a  legitimate  defence  restrained  within 
the  limit  of  the  common  interest.  The  true  object 
of  criminal  law  was  set  down  as  the  amendment  of 
the  criminal,  and  the  restoration  to  him  of  the 
I  rights  of  a  free  man.  From  this  point  of  view 
I  many  jurists  have  opposed  Capital  Punishment 
(q.v.),  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  oppose  all  forms  of 
corporal  punishment  on  the  ground  thnt  they  de- 
grade the  criminal.  The  modern  view  gains  ground 
that  crime  is  to  lie  looked  ujkhi  as  a  disease  of  tbe 
social  Isxly,  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  lie  looked  for 
rather  in  improved  education  and  social  well-lieing 
than  in  a  repressive  system  of  arbitrary  punish- 
ment*. The  criminal  law  of  a  particular  state  a 
the  liody  of  legal  rules  affecting  t  he  commission  and 
prosecution  of  crimes.  See  CRIME,  and  the  several 
articles  on  MURDER,  THEFT,  PERJURY,  &c,  also 
JflMiE,  Warrant,  &c.  ;  and  for  the  criminal 
courts,  see  Common  Law  (Courts  ok),  Assize, 
Justice  (High  Court  of),  Justiciary  Court. 
Jury,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  procedure  in  criminal  cases  differs  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  England  the  prosecution  is  at 
the  instance  of  the  privnte  person  injured,  and 
the  trial  resembles  an  ordinary  civil  litigation  to 
a  greater  degree  than  is  usual  in  other  countries. 
The  proceedings  begin  before  justices  by  an  '  infor- 
mation,' upon  which  the  justices  issue  a  summon* 
directed  to  the  party  charged,  or  grant  a  warrant 
for  apprehending  him.  \Vhen  the  person  charged 
I  appears,  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  are 
examined  in  his  presence,  and  he  is  at  liberty 
to  put  questions  to  them,  either  j>ersonally  or  by 
counsel.  After  the  examination  the  accused  may 
say  anything  he  desires  in  answer  to  the  charge, 
but  what  he  says  is  taken  down,  and  may  he  given 
in  evidence  against  him  at  his  trial.  After  the 
statement  of  the  accused,  he  may  call  witnesses, 
and  the  justices  are  bound  to  take  the  statement 
of  these.  Thereafter  the  justices  may,  acconling 
to  their  opinion  of  the  evidence,  either  discharge 
the  accused,  or  commit  him  to  gaol,  or  admit  him 
to  bail.  The  commitment  is  for  trial,  either  at 
quarter  sessions  or  at  the  assizes.  The  first  step  in 
the  trial  is  the  presentment  of  an  indictment  to  the 
grand-jury,  who  are  chosen  from  gentlemen  of 
standing  in  the  district.  The  grand-jurv  having 
been  charged  by  the  judge,  and  liaving  heard  the 
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witnesses,  find  a  '  true  bill  *  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  a  primd  foci*  case.  The  case  then  goes  to 
trial  in  open  court  before  a  judge  and  jury.  The 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  be  represented  bv  counsel, 
although  there  is  no  provision  of  law  in  England,  as 
in  Scotland,  to  find  counsel  for  prisoners  who  cannot 
afford  the  customary  fee.  The  order  of  proceeding 
at  trial  is  as  follows  :  When  a  jury  has  been  sworn, 
and  the  defendant  lias  pleaded  not  guilty,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  opens  the  case,  and  then 
examines  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  are 
afterwards  cross-examined  and  re-examined  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  evidence.  Counsel  for  the 
prisoner  then  states  the  defence,  and  examines 
witnesses,  and  may  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury 
if  there  are  no  witnesses  for  the  defence ;  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  sums  up  the  evidence  against  the 
prisoner.  When  evidence  is  given  for  the  prisoner, 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  has  the  right  to 
reply  ;  but  in  practice  it  is  hardly  over  exercised. 
Alter  the  reply,  the  judge  sums  up  the  case,  and 
the  jury  consider  thuir  verdict,  which  must  be 
unanimous.  If  the  verdict  be  not  guilty,  the 
prisoner  is  discharged  ;  if  guilty,  he  is  sentenced. 
The  prisoner  has  a  right  to  be  present  throughout 
the  trial,  though  the  court  may  probably  proceed 
in  his  alwence  if  he  so  misconducts  himself  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  try  him  with  decency.  See 
Sir  J.  V.  Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal 
Procedure  (1883),  and  his  History  of  that  law 
(1883). 

The  procedure  in  Scotland  has  l>een  altered 
and  simplified  by  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1887.    The  first  step  is  a  petition  for 
warrant  to  arrest  and  commit,  which  may  be  granted 
by  any  magistrate.    A  person  arrested  is  entitled 
at  once  to  have  intimation  sent  to  any  law-agent  he 
may  name  that  his  services  are  required  ;  and  to 
have  a  private  interview  with  his  legal  adviser 
before  the  examination,  and  the  legal  adviser  may 
be  present  nt  the  examination.    The  declaration  of 
the  accused  is  then  taken  by  the  magistrate,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  warn  him  that  the  declaration  may  be 
used  against  him.    The  next  step  is  the  precogni- 
tion or  inquiry  into  the  facte  of  the  crime,  which  is 
conducted  as  a  rule  by  the  procurator-fiscal.  The 
accused  is  then  committed  for  trial  ou  a  warrant 
specifying  the  offence  charged.    He  is  then  served 
with  an  indictment.    Where  the  trial  is  by  jury, 
all  public  prosecution  is  conducted  on  indictment 
in  name  of  the  Lord  Advocate.    The  old  form  of 
indictment  was  a  lengthy  and  cumbrous  document, 
and  the  strictness  of  the  rules  as  to  its  form  laid 
it  often  easily  open  to  technical  objections.  A 
simpler  and  shorter  form  was  introduced  by  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Act.    On  the  day  fixetl,  the 
trial  proceeds  in  the  presence  of  the*  prosecutor, 
who  may  nppear  by  deputy,  and  that  of  the  prisoner, 
which  is  indispensable.    The  panel  is  first  called  on 
to  state  objections  to  the  relcvancv  of  the  lilxd  ; 
these  t>eiug  disputed  of,  to  plead.    I  i  he  pleads  not 
guilty  he  is  remitted  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assize 
— i.e.  his  case  is  laid  before  a  jury  of  fifteen. 
Evidence  is  led,  first  for  the  prosecution,  and  then 
for  the  defence,  and  counsel  for  the  parties  address 
the  jury,  the  accused's  counsel  having  the  last  word. 
The  presiding  judge  then  sums  up  the  evidence, 
and  directs  the  jury  in  law.    The  jury  then  return 
their  verdict,  which  need  not  1«  unanimous,  if  a 
majority  agree.    If  the  verdict  be  not  guilty,  or 
not  proven,  the  accusal  in  dismissed  from  the  bnr. 
If  it  be  guilty,  the  prosecutor  moves  the  court  for 
sentence,  which  is  pronounced ;  and  can  only  l>e 
reviewed  by  way  of  pardon.    See  Macdonald's 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland  (1877)  and  N.  Mac- 
donald's Manual  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  [Scot- 
land) Act  (1887). 
The  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  has  closely 


followed  that  of  England.  But  in  the  United  States 
there  are  public  prosecutors— the  district-attorneys. 
In  some  states  there  may  also  be  private  prosecu 
tion. 

Criminology  is  a  recently  invented  term 
denoting  a  new  science— the  branch  of  anthrojKil- 
ogy  which  deals  with  crime  and  criminals,  some- 
times culled  'criminal  anthropology.'  The  science 
is  largely  based  on  the  researches  and  views  of  Dr 
Cesare  Lombroso,  ls>ni  of  Jewish  stock  at  Verona 
in  1836,  who,  after  serving  as  an  army  surgeon  and 
holding  posts  as  professor  of  mental  diseases  at 
Pavia  and  director  of  a  lunatic  asylum  at  I'esaro, 
was  appointed  professor  of  forensic  medicine  and 
psychiatry  at  Turin.  He  has  written  numerous 
works  on  insanity,  criminal  insanity,  the  anthro- 
pometry of  criminals,  and  the  close  connection  be- 
tween insanity  and  genius  (The  Man  of  Genius, 
trans.  1891 ) ;  but  his  great  work  is  L'Uvmo  Dtlin- 
qutnte  ( 1875  ;  4th  ed.  1889),  in  which  his  theory  of 
criminology  iB  expounded.  The  criminologist  holds 
that  the  congenital  habitual  criminal  is  marked  by 
conspicuous  physical  and  mental  defects.  Arrested 
cranial  development  and  deformity,  heavy  jaws, 
ugly  features,  and  many  other  minor  abnormal 
physical  characters,  are  associated  with  moral 
insensibility,  low  intelligence,  vanity,  and  irregular 
emotional  peculiarities  verging  on  insanity.  The 
occasional  criminal  who  yields  to  severe  or  special 
temptations  is  treated  as  belonging  to  a  wholly 
distinct  category.  The  acceptance  of  these  anthro- 
pological views  would  naturally  lead  to  somewhat 
sweeping  changes  in  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
with  a  view  to  their  reclamation  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  treatment  in  use  at  Elmira. 

See,  besides  the  works  of  Lombroso,  the  Archive*  <le 
tAtUhrttpulaiie  Criminrlle,  and  The  Criminal  by  Have- 
lock  KUis  ('Contemn.  Science'  series,  1890);  also  the 
articles  Prisons,  Rkfoiuiatohiks  ami  Industrial 
Schools,  Insanity,  Capital  Punishment. 

Crimp*  a  person  who  usually  keeps  a  sailors' 
boarding-house,  and  who  professedly  occupies  him- 
self in  finding  employment  for  seamen.  Crimps, 
or  'runners'  as  they  ore  often  called,  and  the  dis- 
reputable  persons  who  are  associated  with  them, 
live  by  pandering  to  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
lower  and  less  provident  class  of  seamen.  Their 
object  is  to  get  hold  of  the  sailor  and  his  effects, 
keep  him  by  means  of  drink  or  drugs  in  their  power 
until  his  wages  are  paid;  and  fleece  him  of  his 
money,  and  even  of  his  clothes. 

Crinan  Canal,  an  artificial  waterway,  9  miles 
long,  in  the  west  of  Argyllshire,  between  Loch 
Cilp,  a  branch  of  Loch  Fyne,  and  Loch  Crinan,  in 
the  Sound  of  Jura,  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula  of 
:  Kintvre.  Constructed  in  1793-1801  at  a  cost  of 
£1S3'000,  to  avoid  the  circuitous  {m*sage  of  70 
miles  round  the  Mull  of  Kintvre,  it  is  24  feet 
broad  and  10  dwp,  has  lo  locks,  and  admitc 
vessels  of  200  tons.  In  I s."»9  the  three  reservoirs 
feeding  it  burst,  and  government  had  to  repair  the 
damage  at  a  cost  of  1*1 2, OIK).  The  receipts  seldom 
cover  the  year's  expenditure. 

Crinoidea  (<'r.,  '  lily-like'),  a  class  of  Echino 
dermata,  sometimes  called  feather-stars  or  sea- 
lilies,  and  well  known  in  fossil  form  as  encrinitcs 
or  stone-lilies.  While  agreeing  in  general  structure 
with  starfishes  and  other  Echinodcrms,  the  Crinoids 
present  many  peculiarities.  They  are  fixed  im- 
manent! v  or  temporarily,  mouth  upwards,  by  r 
stalk,  which  is  usually  jointed.  The  visceral  niasb 
is  inclosed  in  a  cup  ut  the  apex  of  the  stalk.  As 
in  most  other  Echinoderms,  there  are  numerous 
limy  plates,  forming  the  stalk,  the  supporting  cup, 
the  framework  of  the  arms,  &c.  The  anus  lies 
near  the  mouth.  The  *  arms,'  though  typically  five 
in  number,  may  be  very  much  multiplied  (towards 
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200)  by  branching;  they  usually  bear  lateral  pin- 
nules, which  produce  a  feathered  appearance.  The 


prod 


Fig.  L—  PenUcrinua 


vascular  ring  does  not  communicate  directly 

with  the  ex- 
terior, but  in 
in  connection 
with  the 
body-cavity. 
The  radial 
water- vessels 
give  off  lateral 
groups  of 
•  tube -feet,' 
which  have 
the  form  of 
tentacles,  and 
are  respira- 
tory in  func- 
tion. There 
is  a  double 
nervous  sys- 
t  e  in,  the 
upper  system 
a  ceo  in  pa  liv- 
ing the  water- 
vessel  being 
wholly  motor; 
the  lower 
system,  with 

a  central  mass  and  radial  extensions,  Iteing  Isith 
sensorv  ami  motor.  The  sexes  are  separate  and 
similar.  The  ciliated  larval  form  (known  in  the 
case  of  Antedon )  is  not  as  divergent  as  that  of  the 
other  classes  of  Eehinoderms. 

Mode  of  Life.— The  Crinoids  arc  typically  stalked 
and  more  or  less  fixed,  but  the  modern  family  of 
Coraatulidie  break  off  from  their  stem  at  a  certain 

stage.  The  stem  of 
the  stalked  forms  is 
usually  anchored  to  a 
rock  or  other  foreign 
object,  but  in  some 
cases  the  animal  grows 
more  loosely  on  a 
muddy  ls>ttom.  Like 
the  extinct  forms,  the 
modern  stalked  Crin- 
oids  grow  in  masses, 
forming  !>eds  of  sea- 
lilies  on  the  ocean 
floor.  Over  a  hundred 
specimens  have  lieen 
dredged  in  a  single 
haul.  When  they 
move  alsiut.  as  in 
the  Comatulida*.  they 
do  so  by  alternately 
liending  and  straight- 
4-j. ;  ening  the  arms.  The 

t£  food,  which  consists  of 

CB^lSS)  minute  organisms  ( pro- 

^fe**'  tozoa,  diatoms,  small 

Crustacea,  &c),  is 
wafted  down  ciliated 
grooves  on  the  pin- 
nules and  arms  to  the 
mouth.  The  known 
larvie  are  actively  free- 
swimming  bv  means  of  cilia.  Comatula  and  some 
others  are  the  hosta  of  curious  parasitic  Cha-topod 
worms  ( Myzostomida?),  which  cause  deformities  on 
the  arms.  Like  n.any  other  Kehinoderms,  the 
('rinoids  have  the  power  of  regenerating  lost  parts. 
Broken -off  arms  may  be  replaced,  and  even  the 
renewal  of  the  visceral  ma**  has  been  observed. 

Important  Forms  and  Clasxifirat ion.— The  best- 
known  genus  iB  the  cosmopolitan  Antedon  or  Coma- 
tula, of  which  A.  rosacea  is  the 


Fig.  2. 

A,  frvt'-HwImminit  larva,  with 
skeleton  at  ■  I  ill  forming  In* 
■itle;  H,  IIxmI  gtalkoo  young 
(Peutacrhiu»-like)  stage. 


species,  frequently  dredged  off  British  coasts. 
Along  with  the  large  genus  Actinometra  and  some 
others  less  important,  Antedon  represents  the  family 
of  Comatulida,  which  differ  from  other  Crinoids  in 
being  stalked  only  in  their  youth.  Professor  J. 
Vaughan  Thompson  has  the  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered the  young  stalked  stage  of  A.  rosacea,  and 
thus  revealing  the  existence  of  a  most  interesting 
habit.  The  free  Antedon  swims  gracefully  by  bend- 
ing its  ten  arms,  and  then  settles  down  again  for 


Fig.  3.— Free  Adult,  showing  wreath  of 


a  while,  anchoring  itself  by  means  of  an  inferior 
wreath  of  clawed  attaching  processes.  Amonc 
permanently-  stalked  C rinoids  may  l>e  mentioned 
the  genus  Pentacrinus  (e.g.  arteritis ),  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  often  at  great  depths ;  Rhizo- 
crinus  (e.g.  R.  lofotensis),  from  the  Atlantic, 
usually  abyssal  ;  Holopus,  from  the  Carib1x»an  Sea, 
with  very  massive  arms,  and  only  a  single  extant 
sjiecies.  These  and  others,  lieing  of  more  recent 
origin,  nre  distinguished  as  Neocrinoidea,  from  the 
wholly  extinct  Palieozoic  forms,  the  Pahciwrinoidea 
or  Tesselata.  In  the  latter  the  cup  does  not  in- 
variably show  that  fivefold  symmetry  which  u 
constant  in  the  former. 

Distribution. — Though  recent  deep-sea  explora- 
tions have  greatly  increased  the  catalogue  of  living 
forms  to  a  total  of  over  400  species,  distributed  in 
twelve  genera,  these  nevertheless  represent  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  extinct  Crinoid  fauna.  Over 
'200  genera  and  1500  sjiecies  are  known  from  fossil- 
iferous  strata.  These  liegin  to  appear  in  the  Cam- 
brian, and  attain  maximum  development  in  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  and  CarlsiniferouB  times.  Recent 
Crinoids  never  attain  the  size  exhibited  by  some  of 
the  fossil  forms.  Extinct  sjiecies  have  been  found 
with  stems  50  nnd  70  feet  in  length. 

Many  of  the  stalked  Crinoids  are  found  at  great 
depths,  and  some  of  the  Challenger  dredgings 
revealed  the  continuance  in  the  deep  sea  of  tvpea 
which  had  previously  been  regarded  as  extinct. 
Thus  the  pear-encrinites  ( Apiocrinida*)  are  con- 
tinued in  tne  abyssal  genera  Rhizocrinus,  Bathy- 
crinus,  and  Hyocrinua.  Bathycrinus  gracilis  has 
lieen  dredged  from  a  depth  of  2435  fathoms,  an 
Antedon  from  2900  fathoms,  Holopus  and  Hyocrinu* 
from  1200  to  2500  fathoms.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, and  esjwcially  the  free  forms,  frequent 
shallower  water.  Antedon  is  a  cosmopolitan 
genus ;  Holopus  is  confined  to  the  Caribbean  Sea ; 
stalked  Crinoids  are  found  between  the  parallels  of 
68"  X.  and  46°  S.  lat  ;  Comatulida  between  81* 
N.  and  52°  S.  lat 

Relations.— Then  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
Crinoids,  Ophiuroids,  and  Asteroids  are  more  closely 
linked  to  one  another  than  to  Echinoids  and  Holo- 
In  some  ways  the  Crinoid  type  i 
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tu  rally  the  lowest,  and  probably  appeared  first. 
With  the  primitive  Crinoid*  two  entirely  extinct 
classes  must  be  associated— the  Cystoids  and  His- 
toids. The  former  were  sessile  or  shortly  stalked, 
with  oval  or  globular  bodies,  and  very  limy.  The 
Blastoids  had  a  short  stalk  and  ovate  body,  and 
were  also  heavily  weighted  with  lime. 

See  IvthiNi'PERmat.v,  Staufish,  &c. ;  P.  H.  Carpenter, 
CkaUrninr  Keports,  xi.  ( 1884 ),  Ac. ;  De  Loriol,  Palannto- 
liyir  Francaite  { Paris,  x.  lfW2-H4) ;  H.  Ludwig,  Anal, 
der  i.'rinuuien  ( Leip.  1>*77);  K.  Perrier.  La  Comntula 
nmiffix  ( Arcbiv.  Zool.  Kxper.,  ii.  1872)  ;  C.  Wachtunuth 
»nd  V.  Springer,  Itevision  of  J'almicrinnitirn  { PhiU.  187U— 
85) ;  Zittd,  Hamtouchder  Pal<t(mtol<*jie  ( t«76-80). 

Crinoline,  the  name  originally  given  by  the 
French  modistes  to  a  fabric  of  horse  hair  ( Fr.  crin, 
'hair  ),  capable  of  great  stillness,  and  employed 
to  distend  women's  lit  tire.  It  was  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  those  structures  of  steel  wire  or 
hoops,  by  means  of  which  women  Viet  ween  1855 
and  1866  attained  enormous  dimensions— 12.  even 
15  feet  in  circumference.  The  fardingale  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  consisted  of  a  cuirass  of  whalebone  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  uniting  at  the  waist 
with  an  equally  still"  fardingale  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, which  descended  to  the  feet  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  drum.  The  hoop  petticoat,  differing  from  the 
fardingale  in  being  gathered  at  the  waist,  was  a 
novelty  in  1711  ;  by  1744  hoojis  were  so  extravagant 
that  a  woman  occupied  the  space  of  six  men.  An 
elongated  oval  form,  raised  at  each  side  to  show  the 
high-heeled  shoes,  also  came  into  fashion.  Dis- 
carded in  private  life  by  about  1706,  hoops  were 
still  the  mode  at  court  until  abolished  by  royal 
coiumand  during  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

Crinnm,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  amaryllids 
(sometimes  included  under  Sternbergia),  chiefly 
tropical,  and  frequently  cultivated  in  hothouses — 
eg.  C.  amabile  of  India,  C.  scabrum  of  Brazil,  &c. 
C.  cape  use  of  South  Africa  is  a  fine  hardy  species, 
with  large,  fragrant,  rosy-white  flowers,  remarkable 
for  the  depth  and  slemlerness  of  their  tube.  The 
bulbs  of  C.  asiaticmn  are  powerfully  emetic. 

Cripple  Creek,  a  city,  capital  of  Teller  county, 
Colorado,  40  ruiles  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Florence. 
It  is  a  gold-mining  centre,  and  has  a  stock  exchange. 
Pop.  ( 1899)  20,000;  or,  within  36  eq.  m.,  4/5,000. 

CliS-cr08H  ROW.    See  Hornbook. 

Crispi,  Francesco,  statesman,  was  born  4th 
October  1819  at  Kibera  in  Sicily,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  Palermo,  but  joining  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848,  had  to  flee  to  France.  He 
organised  the  successful  movement  of  1859-60,  and 
re-entered  Sicily  with  Garibaldi.     He  has  been 
conspicuous  in  tlie  history  of  the  restored  kingdom 
of  Italy  as  deputy,  president  of  the  chamber, 
minister,  and  in  1887-90,  and  again  in  1894-96, 
premier.  He  represented  the  l,ef  t,  was  st  rongly  anti- 
clerical, and  maintained  the  alliance  with  Gcrmany 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  alienation  of  France.  In 
1895  strenuous  efforts  .were  made  by  his  enemies  to 
discredit  him  by  connecting  him  with  a  series  of 
bank  scandals.    See  Life  by  W.  J.  Stillman  (1899). 

Crispin,  saint  and  martyr,  about  the  middle  of 
the  3d  century,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  fled, 
along  with  his  brother  Crispian,  from  Koine  into 
Gaul,  where  he  worked  ns  a  shoemaker  in  the 
town  which  is  now  called  Soissons,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  exertions  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  by  his  works  of  charity. 
In  A.D.  287  he  and  his  brother  suffered  martyrdom 
by  being  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  molten'  lead. 
Both  are  commemorated  on  the  25th  October. 
Crispin  is  the  universally  recognised  patron  saint  of 
shoemakers. 

A  ,  Crlsto'fori.  or  Cristofali;  Bartolommeo. 
harpsichord -maker,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1653,  and 


died  at  Florence  in  1731.    Ho  is  regarded  as  the 
inventor  of  the  pianoforte. 

Crltehett*  Gkoruk,  ophthalmic  surgeon,  born  -\ 
in  London  in  1817,  became  F.K.C.S.  in  1844,  and 
was  assistant-surgeon  and  ( 1861-63)  surgeon  to  the 
Ijondon  Hospital.  Ho  early  devoted  his  attention 
to  ophthalmology,  and  was  attached  to  the  hospi- 
tal at  Moortields  from  1846;  in  1854  he  published 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Diseust-s  of  the  Eye,  and 
from  1876  he  was  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  lecturer 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  his  operations 
acquired  a  European  fame.  He  died  1st  November 
1882. 

Crltias*  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  but  un- 
fortunately one  who  was  rather  a  hearer  than  a 
doer  of  his  word.  On  his  return  to  Athens  from 
banishment,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
oligarchical  party,  and  was  afterwards  the  most 
rapacious  and  cruel  among  the  thirty  tyrante  set 
up  by  the  Spartans  (404  H.C.).  In  the  same  year 
he  fell  at  Munychia,  resisting  Thrasybulus  amf  the 
exiles.  Critias  bad  a  high  reputation  as  an  orator, 
and  liesides  wrote  poetry. 

Critical  Temperature  is  that  temperature 
l>elow  which  a  sulwtancc  may,  ami  above  which  it 
cannot,  lie  liquefied  by  pressure  atone.  This  tem- 
perature for  carbonic  acid  gas.  for  example,  is 
309J  C. — i.e.  below  that  temperature,  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  substance  may  be  easily  effected  if 
sufficient  pressure  be  applied  ;  but  above  it  tho 
,  sulistance  cannot  be  liquefied,  no  matter  how  great 
I  1ms  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  critical  temperature  by  Dr  Andrews 
in  1869  first  gave  the  means  of  distinguishing 
lietween  a  true  gas  and  a  true  vapour ;  for  the 
former  is  a  substance  al*)\e,  the  latter  one  below, 
its  critical  temperature.  When  any  sulistance  is  at 
this  temperatnre  it  is  in  the  critical  state— i.c.  ite 
passage  from  liquid  to  gas,  or  vice  ixrsd,  is  one  in 
which  the  two  parts,  liquid  and  gaseous,  so  merge 
into  one  another  as  to  render  them  optically  indis- 
tinguishable. The  critical  temperatures  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  (formerly  termed  'perman- 
ent' gases)  are  all  extremely  low,  and  hence  lique- 
faction can  only  be  effected  (as  it  has  already  lieen) 
by  the  application  of  intense  add  as  well  as 
considerable  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
vaporous  bodies  as  sulphurous  anhydride,  alcohol 
vapour,  ether  vapour,  &c  can,  provided  the  pres- 
sure lie  sufficiently  great,  be  liquefied  at  ordinary 
air  temperatures,  since  these  are  much  below  their 
critical  temperatures.  See  Gas  and  Gasrs,  Va- 
pour, and  (under  Matter)  STATES  OK  MATTER. 

Croaglipaf  rick,  a  celebrated  Irish  mountain  -v 
where  St  Patrick  is  said  to  have  liegun  his  mis- 
sionary work.    It  stands  about  4  miles  SVV.  of 
WestjMirt,  in  the  south  of  County  Mayo,  and  is 
2510  feet  high. 

Croittia  and  Slavonla  (Hung.  Horrdt- 

Sz/atf(tnorsz<if/)  form,  together  with  their  former 
'  Military  Frontier,'  a  crown-land  belonging  to  the 
Hungarian  section  of  Austria  (q.v.),  lying  be- 
tween  the  Adriatic  Sea  on  the  8W.,  where 
Croatia  has  a  sealsiard  of  about  84  miles,  and 
Hungary  on  the  NE.  Area,  16,352  sq.  m.,  of 
which  5246  is  Croatian,  3707  Slavonian,  and  7399 
belongs  to  the  district  of  the  military  frontier. 
Pop.  (1881)  1,892,499,  Croatia  having  816,802, 
Slavonia  377,613.  and  the  former  Frontier  698,084 
inhabitants  ;  in  1890  the  total  population  had  in- 
creased to  2,184,414.  The  surface  of  Croatia  falls 
mainly  into  the  wooded  mountain  district  to  the 
north  of  the  Kulpa,  with  offshoots  from  the  south- 
east Alps,  and  a  calcareous  plateau,  belonging  to 
the  Karst  region,  to  the  south.  To  the  Alpine 
system  belong  the  Matzel,  Ivincica,  and  Kalnik 
groups  in  the  north ;  to  the  Karst  system  belong 
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the  Libumiaii  Karat  (5007  feet),  along  the  coast 
from  Finnic  to  Novi,  and  the  Velebit  Mountains 
to  the  south-east,  with  the  peak  of  Sveto  Brdo 
(5751  feet)  near  the  Dalmatian  frontier.  The 
province  belongs  to  the  Iwsin  of  the  Danube,  its 
most  important  rivers  being  the  Drave  and  Save, 
with  their  affluents ;  the  Gatschka,  Likka,  and 
others  l>elong  to  the  Karat,  and  the  Zermanja,  in 
the  south-went,  tlows  into  Dalmatia.  In  Slavonia 
extensive  marshes  are  found  along  the  main  rivers. 
Warm  mineral  springs  are  numerous,  and  earth- 
quakes, especially  about  A  gram  (  <j.  v. ),  are  frequent. 
The  Adriatic  coast  is  poorly  supplied  with  harlsmre, 
and  exposed  to  the  blast*  of  the  Bora  (q.v.).  The 
climate  along  the  coast  and  in  the  north  is  mild, 
Fiume  and  Agram  having  respectively  a  mean 
temperature  of  603  and  52°  F.  ;  in  the  Karat  the 
yearly  mean  is  from  43*  to  46°  F. 

The  soil  is  in  general  very  productive.  Corn, 
maize,  pulse,  millet,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
grapes  are  cultivated  ;  large  quantities  of  wood 
are  exported,  the  rich  forests  lieing  for  this  industry 
recklessly  despoiled  ;  and  horses  and  cattle  are 
successfully  raised,  while  the  oak-forests  of  Slavonia 


support  great  droves  of  swine.     Silk-culture  is 

Srogrcssing,  and  bees  are  largely  kept  in  the  heath 
istricta.  Only  in  ores  and  minerals  is  the  pro- 
vince poor ;  iron,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  sulphur, 
and  coal  are  all  worked,  but  in  small  quantities. 
Much  of  the  weaving  is  done  at  home,  and  the 
other  manufactures  are  not  important.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  land  products,  Slavonia  exporting  also 
a  brandy  made  from  plums.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  are  Slavs  ;  both  Croats  (originnlly  Chorvats, 
'mountaineers,'  from  chora  or  gora,  'a  mountain') 
and  Slovenes  are  tall  and  strong,  honest,  and  good- 
natured,  holding  much  of  their  land  in  common, 
and  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  scattered  hamlets. 
In  the  west  the  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  em- 
bracing 71  per  cent*  of  the  entire  imputation  ;  in 
the  east,  that  of  the  Greek  Church.  Education 
is  very  backward  ;  in  1890.  40  per  cent,  of  the 
male  inhabitants  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
A  number  of  railways,  however,  now  penetrate 
the  country,  and  the 'interest  in  educat  ion  and  in 
the  national  language  and   literature  is  visibly 


Croatia  nnd  Slavonia  were  for  the  most  part 
included  in  the  Roman  province  of  l'annonia ;  in 
the  7th  century  the  territory  was  taken  jsissession 
of  by  the  Slavonic  races.  The  Croats  sh<»ok  oil"  the 
Byzantine  yoke  alsmt  900,  nnd  in  the  following 
century  extended  their  rule  over  Dalmatia,  built 
a  strong  fleet,  which  they  employed  first  for  piracy, 
and  afterwards  for  trade,  and  had  their  king, 
Dirzislav,  recognised  by  the  Eastern  court  in  994. 
His  son,  Creseimir  Peter,  one  of  the  greatest 
national  heroes,  was  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Dalmatia,  as  were  also  his  successors  until  1091, 
when  the  kingdom  was  taken  over  by  Hungary. 
Slavonia  was  made  a  province  of  Hungary  altcnt 
the  same  date,  but  in  the  17th  century  a  great  part 
of  the  land  was  held  by  the  Turks,  who  only  in 
1099  resigned  all  territory  north  of  the  l.'nna. 
Croatia,  Slavonia.  and  Dalmatia  were  united  as 
the  kingdom  of  Ulyria  from  1707  to  1777.  After- 
wards Croatia  and  Slavonia  were  regarded  as  j»art 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary;  but  among  the 
Croatian*  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Magyars  grew 
up,  which  asserted  itself  in  1848-49.  In  reward 
for  Croatia's  services  during  the  Magyar  revolt, 
it  was  declared  indei>emlent  of  Hungary,  and 
practically  so  remained  until  1808,  when  the  con- 
nection with  Hungary  was  restored,  Croatia  send- 
ing deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet.  There  must 
be  a  Croatian  in  the  Hungarian  ministry  ;  there  is 
a  national  diet  at  Agram,  and  the  official  language 
is  Croatian.    In  1883  there  was  a  popular  move- 


ment, with  riots,  directed  against  the  subordina- 
tion  to  Hungary.  The  Military  Frontier,  estab- 
lished along  tne  Turkish  bonier  in  the  16tb 
century,  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  perpetual 
defence.  It  was  inhabited  by  military  colonists 
who  enjoyed  s|ieeial  privileges,  maintained  regular 
a;  tued  posts,  and  were  able  to  raise  a  force  of 
100,000  men  on  the  briefest  notice.  This  region 
was  in  1881  finally  incorporated  with  Croatia  and 
Slavonia.    See  Ban  ;  ami  for  language,  Servia. 

Crochet  (Fr.,  'a  hook'),  a  s|»ecies  of  fancy 
work  in  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk,  which  may  be 
described  as  an  extensive  system  of  looping,  by 
means  of  a  small  hook  made  for  the  purpose. 

Crociilolfte*  a  mineral  consisting  of  silicate 
of  iron  and  sodium,  in  asl>e*tos-like  fibres,  and 
sometimes  called  'blue  asbestos.'  See  Cape 
Colony,  Vol.  II.  p.  735. 

Crockets  are  ornaments  nsed  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture since  the  12th  century,  when  they  were 
introduced  on  capitals  of  columns  in  the  shape  of 
incurved  bunches  of  leaves  springing  from  stems  in 
place  of  the  classic  volutes  employed  before  that 
date.  Similar  projecting  crockets  were  soon 
applied  to  cornices,  gables,  spires,  &c  In  the 
Early  English  style  they  stand  up  in  a  detached 
manner,  with  the  foliage  at  the  point ;  but  in  the 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles  the  leaves  are 
more  developed  and  cling  to  the  copes  or  ramps, 
to  which  they  are  applied  as  ornaments.  Animal 
forms,  specially  modified,  are  sometimes  utilised 
for  crockets.  See  the  articles  on  the  various 
styles. 

Crockett.  Samuel  Rutherford,  novelist, 
was  born  of  farmer  stock  near  New  Galloway  in 
Kirkcudbright  in  1859,  and  educated  at  Caslle- 
Douglas  and  Edinburgh  University,  becoming  in 
1886  Free  Church  minister  at  Penicuik,  near  Edin- 
burgh. He  resigned  his  charge  for  a  purely  literary 
career  in  1895.  From  his  college  years,  and  during 
a  residence  abroad  as  tutor,  he  contributed  to  the 
periodicals,  especially  verse.  A  volume  of  poem*, 
Ifulce  Cur,  appeared  in  1886,  and  in  1893  their 
author  attained  to  fame  by  the  sketches  collected 
under  the  title  of  The  Sticiit  Minuter  (illustrated 


A 


ed.  1894 ).  The  Galloway  Btory  of  moors,  i 
outlaws,  kidnapping,  and  adventure,  The  jlaidrn. 
achieved  great  success  in  1894,  nnd  was  followed  by 
Mad  Sir  Vghtred,  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet ,  The  Play 
Actress,  Bug  Myrtle  and  Peat,  The  Men  of  the  Matt 
Hags  (1895),  Siceetheart  Travellers,  Cleg  Kelly,  The 
Grey  Man,  Lad's  Lure,  Lochinmr  ( 18117),  &c  He 
is  a  copious  contributor  to  the  magazines. 

Crocodile  (Crucixiilus),  a  large  saurian  reptile, 
the  name  being  originally  applied  to  the  croc»Nlile 
of  the  Nile  only.  The  term  is  now  used  for  a  whole 
genus  of  reptiles,  as  well  as  for  the  small  order 


IT 


(Crocodilia)  to  which  it  belong*.  The  order  in 
eludes  the  largest  living  reptiles— viz.  the  crocodile 
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? roper,  the  Alligator  (q.v.),  and  the  Gavial  (q.v.). 
"he  most  distinctive  characters  are  as  follows  : 
External*. — The  body,  which  is  provided  with  a 
long,  laterally  compressed,  crested  tail,  is  covered 
with  an  armature  of  Bcalea  and  dorsal  bony  'scutes.' 
The  latter  exhibit  a  sculptured  amiearance.  There 
are  four  short,  strong  limbs,  with  live  fingers  and 
four  toes,  which  are  webbed  in  various  degrees  of 
completeness.  The  three  inner  digits  bear  claws. 
Glands  with  a  musk-like  secretion  are  found  on  the 
margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  side  of  the  cloacal 
aperture,  and  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  dorsal 
shields.  The  musky  odour  is  strongest  during  the 
season  of  love.  The  nostrils  Ho  close  together  at  the 
point  of  the  snout,  and  can  l>e  clotted  by  valves;  the 
eves  possess  third  eyelids,  and  the  pupil  is  a  vertical 
slit  in  nocturnal  species  ;  the  tympanum  of  the  ear 
is  overhung  by  a  fold  of  skin  which  chines  during 
diving ;  the  cloaca  has  a  longitudinal  aperture. 

Skeleton.— Between  the  skull  and  the  hip-girdle 
there  are  always  twenty-four  vertebra*,  and  behind 
the  sacrum  a  large  ana  variable  numlter  of  caudal 

tiecea.  The  vertebra'  are  precocious— that  is  to  say, 
ollow  in  front— and  bear  ribs  in  the  neck  as  well 
as  in  the  thoracic  region.  The  ribs  are  provided 
with  two  heads  fur  articulation  with  the  vertebra*, 
and  those  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax  give  off 
hook-like,  backward-turned  (uncinate)  processes 
which  also  occur  in  Birds  (q.v.).  A  breast-bone, 
with  which  the  thoracic  vertebra?  are  connected, 
is  always  present,  and  behind  this  a  numlier  of 
posterior  rib-like  processes  ( '  abdominal  ribs  ')  form 
a  further  support.  These  arise  from  ossification  of 
Hppta  between  the  muscles.  In  the  breast-girdle 
the  clavicle  is  absent ;  the  hip-girdle  is  normal.  In 
the  large  skull  the  chief  peculiarity  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  closed  l»ony  palate.  By  the  internal  union 
of  premaxilla*,  maxilla*,  palatines,  and  pterygoids, 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  complete,  and  the  posterior 
aperture  of  the  nostrils  is  thus  shunted  bock  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  glottis.  The  development  of 
the  skull  has  been  studied  by  Parker.  The  month- 
opening  is  very  large,  and  the  jaws  bear  numerous, 
usually  conical,  hollow  teeth,  implanted  in  distinct 
sockets,  with  reserve  germs,  at  first  on  the  inner 
side,  and  afterwards  within  the  pulp  cavities  of  the 
old  ones. 

The  nervous  system  calls  for  no  special  remark. 
The  peculiarities  of  nose,  eye,  and  ear  have  been 
noted  above.  The  animals' have  large  lachrymal 
glands,  and  their  '  tears '  are  proverbial.  The  tym- 
pana communicate  with  the  mouth  by  three  Eusta- 
chian tubes,  one  median  and  two  lateral.  As 
regards  the  alimentary  system,  the  flat  tongue  is 
fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  month-cavity  is 
bounded  behind  by  two  soft  transverse  membranes. 
These  meet  when  the  crocodile  is  drowning  a 
victim,  and  prevent  water  rushing  dowu  the  throat. 
The  stomach  is  in  several  respects  like  that  of 
birds.  The  circulatory  system  is  of  importance, 
since  in  crocodiles  for  the  .first  time  the  heart  is 
four-chambered  (see  Circulation ).  The  partition 
between  the  ventricles  is  here  complete,  but  as  two 
aortic  arches  remain,  mixed  blood  still  goes  to  the 
posterior  body.  The  left  aortic  arch  carries  only 
venous  blood  to  the  viscera,  whereas  in  other 
reptiles  it  carries  mixed  arterial  and  venous.  The 
pulmonary  arch  carries  purely  venous,  the  right 
aortic  arch  purely  arterial  blood.  The  right  and 
left  aortic  arches  communicate  at  their  roots  just 
outside  the  heart  by  a  small  aperture — the  foramen 
Pamzsrv.  The  respiratory  system  presents  no 
special  peculiarity  except  in  the  backward  shunt- 
ing of  the  internal  opening  of  the  nostrils.  When 
drowning  ita  prey,  and  with  its  half-shut  mouth  in 
consequence  open  to  the  water,  the  crocodile  keeps 
the  tip  of  its  snout  on  the  surface,  the  glottis  is 
pushed  a  little  forward  to  meet  the  posterior  open- 


ing of  the  nostrils,  a  complete  air  channel  is  thus 
made,  and  respiration  can  go  on  unimpeded.  The 
air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  when  the  ribs  expand, 
and  an  incipient  diaphragm  is  also  of  use.  The 
lungs  are  inclosed  in  pleural  sacs.  There  is  no 
urinary  bladder. 

Moae  of  Life.— Crocodiles  are  predominantly 
aquatic  animals,  and  move  rapidly  by  means  of 
their  powerful  tail  strokes.  They  are  clumsy 
when  ashore,  and  suffer  from  being  stiff-necked. 
The  body  drags  somewhat  on  the  ground.  They 
feed  on  fishes,  especially  in  their  youth,  and  oh 
quadrupeds,  which  they  catch  by  the  river  side, 
and  kill  by  drowning.  If  the  prey  cannot  be 
readily  torn,  it  is  often  buried  till  it  ueginB  to  rot. 
For  their  shore  work  they  prefer  the  darkness,  but 
they  also  like  to  bask  in  the  sun.  They  very  often 
float  in  the  water  with  their  snout  and  upper  ltack 
above  the  surface.  The  eggs  which  are  firm, 
though  not  thick-shelled,  aro  laid  in  layers  in 
holes  on  the  banks.  They  are  aliout  the  size  of 
goose  eggs,  and  the  disproportion  Itetween  the 
newly-hatched  young  and  the  adults  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  females  of  some  species  are  Baid  to  guard 
their  young.  Crocodiles  are  on  the  whole  sluggish 
animals,  and  are  very  remarkable  in  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  slow  growth,  which  hardly  seems  to 
reach  a  limit  as  in  other  animals. 

The  crocodile  has  acquired  in  literature  a  char- 
acter for  deceitfnlness  which  is  largely  undeserved. 
The  conceit  of  *  crocodile's  tears  '  ( the  animals  have 
large  lachrymal  glands)  was  common  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  Spenser  describes  ( Faerie  Queene,  h 
v.  18)  the 

Cniell  crafUe  crocodile. 
Which,  in  Mm  griefe  hydtng  hU  haiuiefull  guile. 
Doth  weepe  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender  tcaxes. 

Another  quotation  given  by  Richardson  (see 
Kitchin's  edition  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  Clarendon 
Press)  is  still  more  libellous,  'as  cursed  crocodile 
most  cruelly  can  tole  with  truth lesse  teares  unto 
his  death  the  silly  pitieing  soule,'  Kitchin  refers 
also  to  the  invention  of  the  adjective  4  crocodilian ' 
to  express  a  depth  of  deceitfulness. 

Different  Forms. — The  order  of  crocodiles  includes 
twenty-five  living  species,  distributed  in  three 
families  and  a  doubtful  number  of  genera.  They 
are  all  found  in  tropical  and  warm  regions.  The 
three  types  may  be  thus  contrasted  : 


Allien  l-jr. 

Nii-ial  bones  form 
part  of  nasal  aper- 
ture. 

Head     abort  and 

bruad. 
Teeth  very  unequal. 
I  Fimt    and  fourth 

lower  teeth  bite 

into  upper  pita, 
i  Union  of  lower  jaws 
j    does   not  extend 

beyond  fifth  toolh. 
,  Neck  *etitex  distinct 

from  lack. 
,  South  America  and 

south    of  North 

America. 


L'ructxlll*. 


li.TUl. 


As  In  alligator. 

Longer. 
Unequal. 

Fimt  into  a  pit, 
fourth  into  a 
groove. 

Not  beyond  eighth. 


Sometimes  distinct, 
sometimes  united. 

Africa,  India,  North 
Australia,  Cuba, 
South  America. 


Do  not- 


Very  long. 

Aim  out  equal. 
First  and  fourth 

bite  into 

grooves. 
At      least  to 

fourteenth.  I 

Continuous. 

Uangrs,  Horaeo, 
North 
lia. 


There  are  altogether  a  dozen  different  forms  of 
Crocodile  proper,  some  of  which  have  been 
dignified  as  separate  genera.  The  crocodile  of 
the  Nile  (C.  vulgaris)  is  a  well-known  species, 
not  now  found  farther  north  than  Thebes,  but 
occurring  abundantly  farther  south  and  east. 
Several  varieties  are  known.  It  is  said  sometimes 
to  attain  a  length  of  30  feet,  though  half  that  is 
considered  large.  It  often  fatally  attacks  man,  and 
feeds  very  largely  on  smaller  mammals.  It  grows 
very  slowly  and  continuously,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  man,  has  few  formidable  antagonists  after 
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it  ha*  survived  its  youth.  Some  two  or  three 
of  eggs,  with  delicate  rough  limy  shells,  about  the 
size  of  those  of  geese,  are  laid  in  sandy  cavities  in 
the  hank.  The  young  crocodiles  are  oKen  happily 
destroyed  by  the  ichneumon,  and  by  a  specie*  of 
lizard.  The  adult  crocodile  live*  in  amiable  partner- 
ship with  a  little  bird  (PIhvhuuis  trrft/ptius).  As 
Herodotus  relates,  this  watcher  warns  tlie  crocodile 
by  its  cry  when  danger  threatens,  and  it  also  cleans 
its  body  of  small  animals  which  li\  themselves  there. 
The  crocodile  was  worshipped  and  even  mummified 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  anil  it  occasionally  bore 
a  part  in  the  Roman  gladiatorial  combats.  It  is  now 
hunted  for  the  perfume  of  its  musk-glands,  and 
also  for  its  skin  and  fat.  Crocodile-hide  has  lately 
increased  in  value  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
eggs  are  esteemed  as  dainty  morsels.  The  most 
widely  distributed  species  is  V.  biporcatus,  or  por- 
omm.  It  occurs  from  the  Mascareiie  to  the  Tiji 
Islands,  from  Farther  India  to  Corea,  and  also  on 
the  north  const  of  Australia.  It  lives  not  only  in 
fresh  water,  but  ventures  sometimes  int<»  the  sea. 
A  very  large  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  mea- 
sures 17i  feet  in  length.  V.frontatus,  in  equatorial 
West  Africa ;  V.  tuwtus,  in  the  north-west  of  South 
America,  in  Central  America,  ami  in  the  West 
Indies;  C.  raiaphrwt  ux  (often  placed  in  a  s|iecial 
genus,  Mecistops),  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
are  other  important  sjiecies. 

History. — These  giant  reptiles,  like  other  large 
forms,  have  in  recent  ages  been  continuously  on 
the  wane.  They  date  from  the  Triassic  period 
(Belodon,  Parasuchus,  and  Stagonolcpis— the  last 
from  the  Elgin  sandstones).  In  the  Jurassic  age 
they  are  very  numerous,  forty  species  having  l»een 
recorded  from  British  strata  alone.  In  the  Chalk, 
the  first  Crocodilia  with  anteriorly  concave  verte- 
brae appear  in  contrast  to  the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic, 
and  in  part  the  Cretaceous  forms,  which  had  bicon- 
cave vertebra'.  Among  these  Cretaceous  forms 
are  true  Crocodiles  and  Oa  vials,  which  are  also 
abundant  in  Tertiary  strata.  Professor  Huxley  has 
worked  out  the  '  almost  unbroken  '  series  of  grada- 
tions from  the  ancient  Triassic  forms  down  to  the 
modern  crocodiles,  but  where  this  series  takes 
origin  among  the  ancient  reptiles  is  still  obscure. 
iSee  Allioatok,  Gavial,  Rkptilks;  also  Dumeril  et 
KrptUAogU  (XntraU  (P*ri;  1834  -34);  J.  E  Gray, 
Sf/nn/itit  of  Rtttnt  Crottr 
dtlians  (Trnmi.  Zool.  Hoc. 
Load.  vi.  1M*>7) ;  A.  Heil- 
prin,  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mal $  (Inter.  So.  Series, 
1887,  pp.  327-3(1);  C.  K. 
Huffman,  Bronn's  Thirr- 
rtirh,  vi.  ;  Huxley.  Ana- 
tomy of  Vtrttbratn  (1879 ) ; 
Jonm.  Linn.  Soc.  iv.  ( lWiO ), 
kc;  Nature,  xxxiii.  ( 1883- 
86),  p.  331;  A.  Strauch, 
Sunopti*  tier  Ubenden 
KrokodUiden  ( Mem.  Acad. 
St  Petersburg,  x.  1866). 

Crocus,  a  very 
beautiful  genus  of  ln- 
dacen-,  all  pahearctie, 
and  particularly  abun- 
dant in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  and 
Asia  Minor.  Crocuses 
have  long  been  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens, 
particularly  C.  vernus, 
the  purple  crocus,  with 

  ite  many  violet,  white, 

Spring Oocna [Oroeus vernus).  or    8trij>ed  varieties; 

and  C.  luteus,  and  other 
yellow  species  ;  all  so  welcome  in  early  spring.  The 
,  ( V.  sativus,  see  Sakkkon  )  and  other 


species  flower  in  autumn.  These  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  meadow  saffron,  often  called  autumn 
crocus  (Colchicum,  q.v. ),  which  is  a  liliaceous  plant, 
from  which  the  true  crocuses  can  at  once  be  distin- 
guished by  their  inferior  ovary,  and  three  instead  of 
six  stamens,  liulbuctxtiinn  irrnum  is  a  pretty  spring 
flower,  also  much  resembling  crocus,  but  closely 
akin  to  colchicum.  Two  species  of  crocus  occur  wild 
in  England,  V.  niuhflurus  and  C.  vernus,  but  the 
latter  at  least  is  merely  naturalised.  The  flowers 
of  one  or  two  species  are  fragrant.  Owing  to  the 
shortening  anil  thickening  of  the  stem,  the  ovary 
is  subterranean,  hidden  among  the  leaf- bores,  but 
in  ripening  it  grows  out  upon  a  long  thin  pn> 
cum  bent  pedicel,  and  thus  deposits  its  seed  at  & 
sufficient  distance  from  the  parent  plant.  The 
thickened  axis  is  a  Corm  (q.v. ).  It  is  necessary 
frequently  to  take  up  crocuses  and  plant  them 
anew,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
conns  multiply.  See  CuKM :  and  Mard,  Mono- 
graph of  the  Genus  Crocus  (1887). 

Crocus  of  Antimony  is  the  oxysulphide  of 
Antimony  (q.v.).  Crocus  of  Mars  is  the  finely 
divided  red  oxide  of  iron. 

I'rePSUH,  the  last  king  of  Lvdia,  succeeded  his 
father,  Al  vat  tea,  in  560  B.C.  lie  made  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Slinor  his  tributaries,  and  extended  his 
kingdom  eastward  from  the  /F.gean  to  the  Halvs. 
From  his  conquests,  his  mines,  and  the  golden 
sand  of  the  ractolus,  he  accumulated  so  much 
treasure  that  his  wealth  has  become  a  proverb. 
He  gave  himself  up  in  his  court  at  Sardis  to  a  life 
of  pleasure  and  sumptuous  extravagance,  deemed 
himself  the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  and  vm 
displeased  when  Solon,  on  a  visit  to  his  court,  told 
him  tliat  no  man  should  be  called  happy  till  his 
death.  He  soon  found  how  uncertain  was  a  happi- 
ness such  as  his  ;  for  his  beloved  son  Atys  was  killed 
while  hunting,  and  there  was  left  to  him  only  one 
son,  who  was  dumb ;  whilst  in  his  war  with  Cyrus 
he  was  totally  defeated,  his  kingdom  conquered, 
and  himself  made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  lie 
burned  (546).  At  the  funeral  pvre,  his  repeated 
exclamation  of  '  O  Solon  ! '  struck  the  conqueror, 
who,  when  told  the  reason  of  it,  spared  his  life  and 
treated  him  with  great  kindness.  As  to  his  death, 
nothing  is  known. 

Croft,  WILLIAM,  musician,  born  in  Warwick- 
shire in  1677,  was  a  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
of  which  he  became  joint-organist  in  1704,  and  sole 
organist  in  1707.  In  1708  he  succeeded  his  old 
teacher,  Dr  Blow  (q.v.),  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  choirmaster  of  the  Cluipel 
Royal;  and  in  1713  he  took  the  degree  of  .Mus. 
I>oc.  at  Oxford.  From  1704  Croft  wrote  a  number 
of  anthems  for  state  ceremonies  and  public  thanks- 
givings, thirty  of  which  np|>eared  in  two  folio 
volumes  in  17124  ;  and  it  is  by  these  tliat  he  is  now 
chiefly  remembered.    He  died  in  1727. 

Crofter.  The  term  crofter  is  commonly  used" 
in  Scotland  to  designate  a  small  tenant  of  land  who 
derives  a  sulistantial  portion  of  his  livelihood  from 
cultivation  or  the  raising  of  live-stock.  By  the 
Crofters'  Holdings  Act  of  1886,  it  is  defined  to 
mean  the  tenant  of  a  holding  who  resides  on  his 
holding,  the  annual  rent  of  which  does  not  exceed 
£30  in  money,  and  which  is  situated  in  a  crofting 
parish. 

Crofters  mav  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes: 

( 1 )  Those  who  occupy  arable  land  in  se]iarate 
tenancy,  and  mountain  pasture  in  joint  tenancy ; 

(2)  those  who  occupy  land  in  separate  tenancy 
only.  The  first  class  may  be  denominated  'town- 
ship crofters,'  the  second  '  independent  crofters.' 
The  township  crofters  are  by  far  the  more  numerous 
class,  so  much  so  that  the  joint  tenancy  of  pasture 
is  a  characterUtic  feature  of  crofting  life.  They 
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are  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Islands,  and  over  the  whole  of 
Sutherland.  They  are  found  in  Caithness,  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  in  the  interior  of  Rons-shire  and 
Inverness-shire,  hut  less  frequently  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  township  crofters  hold  directly  from 
the  landlord,  pay  money  rents,  have  had  a  prepon- 
derant sliare  in  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  buildings  on  the  holding,  and  have  tieen  the 
authors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  simple  improve- 
ments on  the  Holding  and  the  township.  They 
have  preserved  some  marks  of  a  primitive  com- 
munity in  common  rights  and  common  obligations, 
and  in  the  election  of  township  officers  who,  by  the 
custom  of  the  estate,  exert  some  authority  in  regu- 
lating the  relations  of  the  occupiers  among  them- 
selves, and  the  relations  lietween  the  occupiers  and 
the  landlord.  The  crofting  township  of  the  High- 
lands is  a  partial  survival  of  a  system  of  land- 
tenure  once  common  to  the  whole  of  Scotland  and 
prevalent  in  other  countries.  It  has  in  all  times 
existed  in  direct  relations  with  the  chief  or  land- 
lord, yet  the  greater  number  of  extant  township 
crofters  are  the  descendants  of  sub- tenants  to  the 
tacksman  of  a  former  period,  and  were  brought  into 
immediate  dependency  from  the  proprietor  in  the 
18th  century.  The  township  crofter  lias  always 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  tenant  at  will,  whether 
holding  under  the  landlord  or  the  tacksman,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  specific  covenant  to  the  contrary, 
but  it  is  probable  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
clan  system  the  mutual  interests  and  affections 
of  chief,  tacksmen,  and  people,  procured  for  the 
crofters  the  actual  status  of  permanent  tenure. 
While  the  crofters  derive  a  material  share  of  their 
livelihood  and  even  of  their  food  from  the  holding, 
their  existence  would  1»e  impossible  without  other 
sources  of  support.  Among  these  fishing  holds  the 
first  place  and  often  affords  the  chief  means  of  sub- 
sistence; but  other  local  employments,  domestic 
crafts,  itinerant  rural  labour  in  the  south,  the 
earnings  of  a  seafaring  life,  and  remittances  from 
relatives  at  home  and  abroad,  all  contribute  to  the 
crofters'  maintenance. 

The  grievances  from  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
township  crofters  have  suffered  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows:  The  restricted  area  of  holdings,  and 
especially  the  reduction  of  common  pasture  land ; 
high  reuts  in  exceptional  cases ;  disturbance  without 
due  compensation  ;  the  molestation  of  deer  and 
other  game ;  the  imposition  of  excessive  local  rntes ; 
the  increasing  burden  of  cottar  dependents ;  want 
of  harbours  ami  defective  moans  of  transport  to  the 
centres  of  consumption.  To  these  may  now  l»e 
added  an  unexampled  depression  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  a  disastrous  change  in 
the  methods  previously  used  in  the  management  of 
the  fishing  trade.  The  causes  which  have  brought 
alxmt  such  unhappy  results  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  exist  in  the  covetous  or  mistaken  policy  of 
proprietors  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
manifested  by  eviction  and  excessive  consolidation 
of  land  ;  in  the  necessities  of  their  successors ;  in 
the  potato  disease;  in  the  too  great  subdivision 
of  crofts  ;  in  the  failure  of  the  kelp  manufacture  ; 
in  the  precipitate  application  of  the  Education 
Act  in  districts  to  which  it  was  unsuited  ;  in  the 
apathy  and  improvidence  which  prevail  among 
the  crofters  themselves ;  and,  finally,  in  foreign 
competition  in  every  department  of  industry.  Such 
arc  the  errors  and  neglects  of  the  past;  such  the 
misfortunes  of  the  present,  which  conspire  to  de- 
press the  crofting  people.  These  hostile  influences 
are  intensified  by  the  stormy  climate,  ungrateful 
soil,  dangerous  sea,  and  rugged  irregular  configura- 
tion of  the  Western  Highlands.  It  remains  to  be 
proved  in  what  degree  such  obstacles  can  be  sur- 
mounted by  legislative  provisions  conceived  in  the 
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interests  of  a  olass  who  with  serious  defects  of 
character  possess  attractive  and  estimable  qualities. 

The  independent  crofters,  who  may  l>e  recognised 
as  a  distinct  order  among  the  crofting  population,  are 
found  in  all  the  Highland  counties.  They  appear 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Argyllshire,  in  Caith- 
ness, in  Orkney,  in  Shetland,  and  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Inverness-shire  and  Ross-shire.  They  are 
more  rare  in  Sutherland,  on  the  western  seaboard, 
and  in  the  Hebrides.  These  laborious  tenants  have 
been  recruited  from  the  working-classes  in  adjacent 
districts,  and  from  the  meinliers  of  broken  town- 
ships dispersed  by  the  formation  of  sheep  farms. 
Established,  for  the  most  part,  on  waste  lands  under 
improving  leases  or  stringent  estate  regulations, 
favoured  in  the  eastern  districts  by  a  drier  climate 
and  soil,  surrounded  by  the  examples  of  a  superior 
husbandry,  and  encouraged  by  assistance  from  the 
landlord,  thev  have  attained  a  higher  condition 
than  the  crofting  communities,  l*>th  in  regard  to 
dwellings  and  tillage.  The  alleged  grievances  of 
the  independent  crofters  have  reference  mainly  to 
high  rents,  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  confiscation  of 
improvements.    Against  such  abuses  they  are  now 

Srotected  by  the  Act  of  1886,  from  which  they  will 
erive  sultstantial  Itenefit 

In  recording  the  diversities  of  crofting  tenure  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  the  exceptional  examples  of 
freehold  crofts  with  common  pasture  in  the  united 
parishes  of  Harrav  Jind  Birsay  in  Orkney.  These 
minute  estates  exhibit  a  marked  sujieriorfty  over 
yearly  tenancies  elsewhere.  Belonging  to  a  vigorons 
race  of  cultivators  whose  families  prosecuteo  their 
fortunes  in  the  colonies  and  on  the  sea,  the  Orkney 
freeholds  have  not  suffered  from  excessive  sub- 
division, and  illustrate  the  advantages  attached  to 
stability  and  possession.  It  would  he  rash,  how- 
ever, to  affirm  that  the  institution  of  similar  tenures 
would  succeed  equally  well  among  the  Celtic  in- 
habitants of  the  western  coast. 

The  comparative  condition  of  the  crofting 
people  in  the  present  and  the  past  has  been  the 
subject  of  angry  controversy.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  their  state  is  now,  in  some  re- 
spects, inferior  to  what  it  was  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately following  the  fall  of  the  clan  system  in  1746, 
white  in  others  it  is  certain  that  the*  contemporary 
crofter  jiossesses  immunities  and  advantages  of 
which  his  forefathers  never  dreamed.  In  favour  of 
the  older  time  may  he  alleged  a  larger  share  of  the 
land,  with  a  corresponding  abundance  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  in  seasons  of  plenty,  more  unrestricted 
access  to  the  use  of  fish  and  game,  freedom  from 
local  taxation,  the  existence  of  a  graduated  social 
order  more  harmonious  and  more  congenial  to  the 
greatest  nunilier,  the  enjoyment  oi  recreations 
native  to  the  nice,  and  that  spirit  of  contentment 
or  resignation  which  is  associated  with  ignorance 
and  isolation.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  con- 
tended, on  liehalf  of  the  present,  that  the  crofter  U 
exonerated  from  personal  services  of  an  oppressive 
nature,  that  he  obtains  relief  in  scarcity,  remedies 
in  sickness,  public  support  in  infirmity  and  old  age, 
elementary  instruction,  access  to  external  latwur 
markets,  facilities  for  emigration,  and  that  he 
possesses  those  aspirations  and  opportunities  which 
belong  to  an  expanded  horizon  of  intelligence. 
When  to  the  humane  innovations  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion are  added  reduced  rents  and  enlarged  holdings, 
the  crofting  people  will  have  little  to  envy  in  the 
precarious  advantages  claimed  for  their  ancestors  & 
century  ago. 

Moved  alike  by  the  recent  sufferings,  former 
wrongs,  and  threatening  agitation  of  the  crofters, 
the  government  of  Mr  Gladstone  in  1883  nominated 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  their  condition. 
The  commission  conducted  its  investigations  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  and  submitted  its  report  in  the 
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beginning  of  1884.  In  May  1885  a  remedial  mea- 
sure was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
which  proved  abortive,  owing  to  the  political  inci- 
dents of  the  time  ;  hut  the  question  was  resumed 
in  a  more  literal  spirit  in  1886,  when  the  Crofters' 
Holdings  Act  received  the  sanction  of  parliament 
and  the  crown.  This  statute  emlKslies  in  substance 
the  following  provisions  :  The  recognition  of  the 
•  crofting  parish '  as  the  area  within  which  the  act 
is  applicable  ;  security  of  tenure  ;  fair  rents  ;  faculty 
to  renounce  tenancy  ;  compensation  for  improve- 
ments ;  right  to  claim  the  enlargement  of  holdings  ; 
concession  of  testamentary  powers  in  relation  to  the 
holding.  And  under  this  statute,  three  Commis- 
sioners were  nominated  to  determine  the  areas 
within  which  the  act  shall  lie  applicable,  and  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  effect. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  enactments,  the 
government  hax,  in  the  appropriate  administrative 
departments,  initiated  measures  for  the  emigration 
of  families  from  congested  districts,  the  supply  of 
fishing-lsiats  and  gear,  the  development  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  and  the  mitigation  of  the 
school-rate  by  increased  grants. 

The  measures  referred  to,  whether  legislative  or 
administrative,  have  been  formed  with  an  equitable 
consideration  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  with  a  genuine  desire  to  do 
good.  The  conditions  by  which  they  arc  surrounded 
are  so  complex,  and  the  financial  advances  hitherto 
contemplated  so  restricted,  that  no  immediate 
results  of  importance  can  be  expected.  A  still 
graver  impediment  unhappily  exists  in  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  class  whom  it  is  desired  to  benefit. 

Closely  associated  with  the  croftere  by  origin, 
avocations,  and  distresses,  are  the  cottars.  These 
people  are  occupiers  of  dwellings  and  small  patches 
of  ground,  holding  rarely  from  the  landlord,  more 
frequently  from  the  fanner,  the  township,  or  the 
individual  crofter,  sometimes  mere  Bquatters,  pay- 
ing no  rent  ami  owning  no  allegiance.  They  exist 
by  fishing,  by  casual  employments  on  the  land,  and 
bv  public  charity.  Cottars  are  intermingled  with 
their  better-endowed  kindred  in  all  quarters  of  the 
crofting  country,  but  they  are  most  numerous  and 
most  miserable'  in  the  Long  Island.  Their  claims 
are  recognised  by  the  Act  of  1886,  which  grants 
them  compensation  for  improvements  in  the  case  of 
arbitrary  and  voluntary  removal. 

The  crofter  and  cottar  population  in  the  six 
counties  to  which  the  Act  of  1886  applies  were 
roughly  computed  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1883 
to  comprise  about  40,000  families,  or  200,000  souls. 

The  Crofters  Act  of  1886  is  applicable  in  crofting 
parishes  only  within  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inver- 
ness, Ross  nnd  Cromarty,  Sutherland,  Caithness, 
and  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Crofters'  tenancies  are 
diffused  in  other  counties,  especially  in  Alterdeen- 
shire  and  Perthshire,  but  as  they  nre  subject  to 
more  favourable  economic  conditions,  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  admit  them  to  the  benefits 
of  special  legislation.  Further  legislation  has  been 
repented  I  v  proj»osed,  but  a  government  bill  of  1894 
was  withdrawn. 

Crolsic,  Lk.  a  small  (tort  on  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
French  department  of  Loire  Inferieure,  20  mile*  W. 
of  St  Nazaire  by  rail.  It  has  a  sardine-fishery,  and 
is  a  popular  watering-place.  The  name  is  familiar 
from  Browning's  Two  Poets  if  L'roisic.    Pop.  2291. 

(Yoker,  John  Wilson,  politician  and  man  of 
letters,  was  born  at  Gal  way,  20th  Decemlier  1780, 
the  son  of  the  surveyor-general  of  customs  and 
excise  in  Ireland.  After  four  years  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1800  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
but  in  1802  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  Two 
satires  on  the  Irish  stage  and  on  Dublin  society 
<  1804-5)  proved  brilliant  hits;  so  did  his  Sketch 


of  Ireland  Past  and  Present  (1807),  a  pamphlet 
advocating  Catholic  emancipation.  In  1809  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Talavera,  which 
Wellington  pronounced  'entertaining,' and  daring 
the  same  year  helped  to  found  the  Quarterly,  to 
which  up  to  1854  he  contributed  260  articles.  He 
had  entered  parliament  for  Downpatrick  in  1807; 
and  now  in  1809  he  was  rewarded  with  the  lucrative 

5>ost  of  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  for  his  warm 
lefence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  charged 
with  conniving  at  and  sharing  in  the  sale  of  annv 
commissions  by  his  mistress.  Tliat  post  he  held 
till  1830,  and  then  retired  with  a  pension  of  £1500 
a  year.  On  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ( 1832}, 
he  refused  to  re-enter  parliament,  unable  'spon- 
taneously to  take  an  active  share  in  a  system 
which  must  subvert  the  church,  the  peerage,  and 
the  throne — in  one  word,  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land.' He  would  not  even  take  office  under  Peel, 
his  old  friend  (1834);  and  with  Peel  he  broke 
utterly  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1846). 
He  diet!  10th  August  1857.  Among  the  seventeen 
works  that  he  wrote  or  edited  were  his  Stonu 
for  Children  from  English  History  (1817),  which 
suggested  to  Scott  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  ; 
the  Suffolk  Papers  (1823);  his  Bostcelfs  Johnson 
(1831);  and  Assays  on  the  Early  Period  of  tht 
French  Revolution  (1857).  By  some  Croker  k 
chief! v  remembered  for  his  onslaught  on  Keats, 
and  Macaulay's  onslaught  on  him  (Macaalay 
'detested  him  more  than  cold  1  toiled  veal  );  or 
as  the  originator  of  the  tenn  Conservative  (q. v.); 
a  founder  of  the  Athemeum  Club,  and  the  '  Rigby ' 
of  Disraeli's  Coningsby—  the  jackal  of  '  Lord  Xlon- 
mouth'  (the  Marquis  of  Hertford).  But  in  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  nine-page  eulogy  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  National  Biography  (vol.  xiii.  1888),  he 
figures  as  a  'debater  of  the  first  rank,' a  master 
of  'rhetoric  that  eclipsed  Macaulay's,'  the  'friend 
and  confidant  of  many  of  the  liest  and  ablest  men 
of  his  time,'  a  pattern  of  'sincerity,'  'consistency,' 
'devoted  loyalty  and  unselfishness.'  See  also  his 
Memoirs,  Diaries,  and  Correspondence,  edited  by 
Louis  J.  Jennings  (3  vols.  1884). 

Croker*  Thomas  Ckofton,  Irish  folklorist, 
was  born  at  Cork,  15th  January  1798,  and  in  1814 
was  apprenticed  to  a  Quaker  merchant,  but  four 
years  later  got  a  clerkship  in  the  Admiralty  through 
John  Wilson  Croker,  a  friend,  though  no  relation, 
of  his  father's.  He  retained  this  post  till  1850,  and 
died  at  Old  Brampton,  8th  August  1854.  As  a  boy 
of  fourteen  he  had  begun  to  collect  songs  and 
legends  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  in  1818  he  «ent 
Moore  nearly  forty  old  Irish  melodies ;  and  in 
1825  published  anonymously  his  Faint  Legemlsnnd 
Traditions  of  the  South  oj  Irelttnd,  a  work  which 
charmed  Scott,  and  was  translated  into  German  by 
the  brothers  Grimm  (1826).  A  second  series  fol- 
lowed in  1827,  and  the  whole  reached  a  6th  edition 
in  1882.  Of  nearly  twenty  more  works  of  which 
Croker  was  either  the  author  or  editor,  the  l-wrt 
were  Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland  (1824); 
Legends  of  the  Lakes  (1829),  illustrated  by  his 
friend  Maclise,  and  re-issued  as  KiUamey  Leg-'wi* 
( 1876 ) ;  The  Adventures  of  Barney  Mahoney  ( 1832); 
A  Memoir  of  Joseph  Holt,  General  of  the  Irish  Rebtlt 
( 1837 ) ;  and  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland  ( 1839  ;  new 
ed.  by  Professor  H.  M  or  ley,  1885).  Croker  was  ft 
zealous  antiquary,  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies.  Sec  the  Life  bv  his  son,  prefixed  to  the 
1859  edition  of  the  Fairy  Legends. 

♦Troll*  James,  physicist,  was  born  in  1821  near  - 
Coupar-Angus,  in  Perthshire.  He  received  an  ele- 
mentary school -education,  but  in  science  was  who  Jly 
self-trained.  Successively  millwright,  insurance- 
agent,  and  keeper  of  the  museum  of  Anderson's 
College,  Glasgow,  in  1867  he  joined  the  staff  of  toe 
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Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  lata t  retired  in  1881. 
An  F.R.S.  and  LL.D.  since  1876,  ho  died  15th 
December  I81K)  |»w  I  lis  Life  by  J.  C.  Irons, 
1896).  Besides  many  papers  in  the  scientific  jour- 
nals, he  wrote  The  Philosophy  of  T/aUm  (1857), 
Climate  and  Time  (1875),  Disriissions  on  Cllmatr 
and  Cotmuloyy  <1S86|.  and  Strllar  Kvolution 
(18H0).  Climate  and  Timr,  one  of  llie  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  geological  climatology, 
worked  out  iti  detail  the  view  with  which  (.'roll's 
name  is  identified,  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
most  physicists,  changes  of  the  earth's  climate, 
such  as  the  glacial  periods,  are  ilue  to  the  secular 
variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
together  with  consequences  Vising  out  of  them, 
such  as  the  deflection  of  ocean  currents.  See 
Climate,  glacial  Period,  Precession. 

Croly*  Georoe,  poet,  romance-  writer,  bio- 
grapher, and  preacher,  was  l>orii  at  Dublin  in 
1780,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College  there,  lie 
took  orders  in  1804,  and  in  1810  came  to  London, 
where,  after  twenty-four  years  of  literary  lalmur,  he 
in  1835  became  rector  of"  St  Stephen's,*  Walbrook. 
He  died  524th  November  1860.  Between  1817  and 
1858  Dr  Croly  published  some  forty  works — the  bet<t 
known  being  the  romance  of  Salat/iief.  See  the 
Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Book  of  Job  ( 1863). 

Cro in  arty,  the  county  town  of  Cromartyshire, 
on  the  wmt  hern  shore  of  the  Cromarty  Firth,  2 
miles  from  its  entrance,  and  19  NNE*  of  Inver- 
ness. Nothing  remains  of  the  old  stronghold  of  the 
I'rqn harts,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Rabelais' 
translator.  Sir  Thomas.  From  him  the  estate 
eame  to  the  second  son  of  that  Sir  George  Mac- 
kenzie who  in  1685  was  created  Viscount  Tarbat, 
and  in  1703  Karl  of  Cromarty  a  title  forfeited  by 
the  third  earl  for  his  share  in  the  '45,  but  revived 
in  1861  in  favour  of  his  descendant,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  who.  dying  in  1888,  was  succeeded 
therein  by  her  second  surviving  son,  Francis. 
In  1859  a  statue  was  erected  of  Hugh  Miller 
(q.v.).  The  population  has  dwindled  from  2215 
in  1831  to  1308  in  1891,  though  with  Wick 
and  four  other  burghs  Cromarty  still  returns 
a  member  to  parliament.— Cromarty  FlRTH,  a 
land-locked  inlet  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Scotland,  extends  19A  miles  north-eastward  and 
eastward  to  the  Moray  Firth,  and  is  inclosed  by 
the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromartv.  It  forms  a 
noble  harbour,  1  mile  to  7j  miles  broad,  and  5  to 
35  fathoms  deep  ;  receives  at  its  head  the  Conon  ; 
and  narrows  at  its  entrance  to  7  furlongs,  ls»tween 
the  beetling  North  and  South  Sutors,  4(K)  and  463 
feet  high.  On  its  shores  are  the  towns  of  Dingwall, 
Invergordon.  and  Cromarty  (the  last  has  declined 
with  the  rise  of  the  second  ) ;  the  old  red  sandstone 
near  its  mouth  is  classic  as  Hugh  Miller's  hunting- 
ground.—  Crom  artyshire,  once  a  Scottish  county, 
369  *q.  m.  in  area,  consisting  of  ton  detached  j>or- 
tions  scattered  up  ami  down  Ross-shire  (<j.v. ), 
with  which  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  18*9.  It  comprised  the  ancient 
sheriffdom  of  Cromarty,  and  outlying  bits  annexed 
thereto  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  at  the 
instigation  of  Viscount  Tarbat.  who  wished'thus  to 
bold  jurisdiction  over  everv  part  of  his  estates. — 
Pop.,  with  Ross-shire  (1891*),  77,810.  Sec  Sir  W. 
Fraser's  Earl*  of  Cromarty  (2  vols.  1876). 

4'roilKlale,  a  place  in  Elginshire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spev.  5  miN-s  NE.  of  Grantown.  Here, 
on  1st  May  1690,  8<¥i  Jacobite  Highlanders  were 
surprised  ami  routed  by  a  body  of  King  William's 
dragoons.  This  encounter  is  celebrated  in  a  song 
called  The  Hniujhs  of  Cromrfate. 

Crome*  John  (known  as  'Old  Crome'),  land- 
scape-painter, the  chief  nieml>er  of  the  '  Norwich 
School '  of  artists,  was  born  in  that  city,  the  son 
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of  a  jwor  weaver,  22*1  December  1768.  After 
serving  as  an  errand-hoy  to  a  physician,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  house  -painter  ;  but,  showing  a 
strong  predilection  for  art,  he  was  Unfriended  by 
Mr  T.  Harvey,  of  Catton,  who  procured  him  em- 
ployment as  a  drawing-master,  and  permitted  him 
to  study  works  by  Gainsborough  and  the  Dutch 
masters  in  his  collection.  He  also  received  some 
instruction  from  Ib-cchcyand  Opie.  He  was  mainly 
influential  in  founding,  in  181)3,  the  Norwich  Society 
of  Artists,  which  held  exhibitions  from  1805,  and 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1808.  He  occa- 
sionally visited  l<omlou,  where  he  exhibited  in 
the  Academy  and  the  British  Institution  ;  and  a 
tour  through  Belgium  and  Fronee  in  1814  resulted 
in  'The  Fishmarket  on  the  Beach.  Boulogne,' 
and  'The  Boulevard  des  I  (aliens,  Paris.'  But 
his  subjects  were  nearly  always  derived  from  the 
scenery  of  his  native  county,  which,  though  found- 
ing Ills  practice  upon  that  of  the  Dutch  land- 
scapists,  he  treated  in  a  singularly  direct  and 
individual  fashion,  painting  trees,  and  especially 
the  oak,  with  exceptional  fidelity  and  beauty. 
His  works  realised  onlv  most  moderate  prices 
during  the  artists  life;  but  he  is  now  recognised 
as  tine  of  the  great  names  among  English  land- 
scapists,  and  line  examples  of  his  art  fetch  very 
large  sums.  Several  of  his  oil-paintings,  includ- 
ing the  great  '  Monsehold  Heath,'  are  in  the 
National  Gallery  ;  and  among  his  other  master- 
pieces may  be  mentioned  '('arrow  Abliey,'  '  View 
of  Chapel  Fields,  Norwich,'  'Oak  at  Poringland,' 
'The  Willow,'  and  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  the  'Clump  of  Trees,  Hautbois  Com- 
mon.' He  also  practised  as  a  water-colour  painter, 
but  his  works  in  this  medium  are  rare  ;  and  a  series 
of  his  etchings  of  'Norfolk  Picturesque  Scenery' 
was  published  in  1834,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
re-issued.  The  earlier  impressions  are  fine  and 
valuable.  He  died,  22d  April  1821,  at  Norwich, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  a  collected  exhibition 
of  his  works  was  brought  together,  and  he  was 
fully  represented  in  t tic  Royal  Academy  Old 
Musters  Exhibition,  1878.  His  eldest  son,  John 
Bemay  Crome  (1794  1842),  painted  landscapes  in 
a  style  similar  to  those  of  his  father,  as  whose 
productions  they  arc  frequently  sold. 

Cromer,  a  pleasant  watering-place  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  23  miles  N.  of  Norwich  by  a 
railway  o|>ciicd  in  1877.  The  sea  has  here  made 
great  encroachments  on  the  cliffs  since  1350, 
though  the  town  itself  is  now  protected  by  a  sea- 
wall, formed  in  1877,  with  an  esplanade  and  a 
jetty,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,000.  There  are 
capital  sands  and  golf  links  ( 1887),  and  the  church 
has  a  noble  Hint-work  tower  of  160  feet.  Pop. 
of  parish  ( 1891 )  2197.  It  gives  a  peer's  title  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Buriug  (q.v.).    See  Rye's  Cromer  (1889). 

Cromlech  (from  the  Gaelic  erom,  'curved,' 
and  lettc,  'a  stone  )  is  a  modern  term,  formerly 
applied  by  British  archaeologist*  to  a  class  of 
inegalitbic*  monuments,  consisting  of  one  flat 
stone  supported  on  two  or  more  upright  stones, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  open  chaml)er  with  a  nsif. 
It  is  now  generally  recognised,  however,  that  these 
are  merely  the  denuded  or  uncovered  chambers  of 
chamliered  cairns  (seeCAIRN)  or  ltarrows  (see  BAR- 
ROW), for  which  another  modern  term,  Dolmen 
(q.v.),  is  now  generally  substituted.  The  French 
arclneologists  retain  the  use  of  the  word  cromlech, 
but  thev  have  always  applied  it  to  those  groups 
of  standing  stones  which  in  Britain  and  Scandi- 
navia are  called  Stone  Circles  (q.v.). 

Crotnpton.  Sami-ei..  whose  invention  of  the 
spinning-mule  entitles  him  to  rank  as  one  of  man- 
kind's greatest  Wnefactors.  was  born,  the  son  of 
a  small  farmer,  at  Firwood,  near  Bolton,  Lanca- 
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shire,  Pecenilter  3,  1753.  Like  hi*  father,  Cromp- 
ton  Wiis  brought  up  to  the  loom  and  the  farm. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  great  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  stern  independence,  when  left  a  widow 
struggled  hard  to  give  him  and  her  two  daughters 
the  l>est  education  the  district  afforded.  When 
he  was  old  enough,  he  assisted  her  in  the  farm, 
and  wove,  and  earned  a  little  money  by  playing 
the  violin  at  Bolton  theatre.  At  the  age  of 
twenty -one,  he  was  so  much  annoyed  at  the 
breaking  ends  of  yarn  and  the  difficulties  in  get- 
ting it  to  weave  that  he  set  to  work  to  invent  a 
spinning-machine  which  should  produce  better 
yarn  than  Hargreaves',  one  of  which  his  mother 
possessed.  For  five  years  he  laboured  to  realise 
nis  idea,  sitting  up  late  at  night  to  overcome  the 
successive  difficulties,  and  resuming  his  lalsmr 
for  daily  bread  early  in  the  morning.  In  1779 
he  succeeded  in  framing  a  machine  which  pro- 
duced yarn  of  such  astonishing  fineness  that  the 
house  was  licset  by  persons  eager  to  know  the 
secret.  He  was  reniiered  miserable.  All  kinds 
of  devices  were  tried  to  gain  admission ;  even 
ladders  were  placed  against  the  windows.  His 
machine  was  such  that  if  a  mechanic  saw  it,  he 
could  carry  awav  the  leading  features  of  it.  He 
could  not  leave  the  house  for  fear  of  his  discovery 
l>eing  stolen  from  him.  He  ha/1  spent  every 
farthing  he  had  in  the  world  ujstn  its  comple- 
tion ;  he  had  no  funds  wherewith  to  obtain  a 
patent,  and  his  shy  and  unbusiness  like  tempera- 
ment prevented  him  profiling  as  he  should  have 
done  by  his  invention.  A  Bolton  manufacturer 
persuaded  him  to  disclose  the  invention  to  the 
trade,  under  the  promise  of  a  lil>eral  subscription, 
but  all  that  he  got  was  £67,  Os.  6d.  Soured  by 
this  treatment,  in  the  course  of  time  he  saved 
money  enough  to  l»egin  manufacturing  on  a  small 
scale  at  Uldhams,  near  Iiollou,  and  latterly 
at  Bolton,  but  not  till  his  rivals  hail  a  ho|ieless 
start  of  him  in  the  business.  After  the  use  of  the 
mule  had  told  distinctly  on  British  manufacturing 
pros|terity,  a  sum  of  between  £400  and  £500  was 
raised  for  him  by  subscription,  through  Mr  John 
Kennedy,  his  earliest  biographer.  Efforts  were 
made  to  procure  for  him  a  national  reward.  Five 
thousand  pounds  was  all  he  obtained  in  1812, 
and  he  returned  to  Bolton  almost  broken-hearted. 
He  began  the  bleaching  trade  at  Over  Darwen, 
then  became  a  partner  in  a  cotton  firm,  but  waa 
unsuccessful  in  both.  Some  friends  latterly  pur- 
chased an  annuity  of  £63  for  him.  He  died  J  line  26, 
1827.  Crompton's  was  soon  by  far  the  most  used  of 
all  spinning  machines,  and  in  181)  the  number  of 
spindles  on  his  principle  was  4.600,000,  while  there 
wore  only  310,516  of  Ark  Wright's,  and  155,880  of 
Hargreaves'.  A  monument  was  placed  over  his 
grave,  and  in  1862  a  bronze  statue  of  him  erected 
at  Bolton.  See  Kennedy's  Memoir  in  vol.  v.  of 
Memoirs  of  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester,  and  French's  Life  of  Vrompton  ( 1860). 

Cromwell,  Olivkk,  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was 
horn  at  Huntingdon,  April  25,  1599.  He  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Cromwell,  younger  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell,  descendant  of'a  nephew  of  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  was  a  younger  brother  of  Sir 
Henrv  Cromwell  of  Hinchinhrook.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Steward  of 
Ely,  afterwards  knighted  by  James  I.,  who,  when 
she  married  Robert  Cromwell,  was  the  widow  of 
William  Lynne.  He  was  first-cousin  to  John 
Hampden.  He  was  educated  at  Huntingdon 
grammar  school,  the  master  of  which  was  the 
Puritan  Dr  Beard,  and  at  Sidney-Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  and  seems  to  have  carried  away  a 
modest  share  of  classical  and  general  culture. 
He  went  to  London  to  study  law,  but  never 


entered  an  Inn  of  Court.    In  June  1617  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  a  moderate  estate  at  Hunting- 
don.    In  August  1620   he   married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of   Sir  James    Bourchier,  a  London 
,  merchant.    Of  the  wilduess  of  his  youth  there  i* 
1  no  proof  beyond   his  own  remorseful  confession 
!  after  his  conversion  that  before  he  knew  Cod  he 
had  been  the  chief  of  sinners.    He  Mas.  however, 
under  medical  treatment  for  hypochondria.  He 
embraced   Puritanism    in   its  most  enthusiastic 
form,  attended  and  supjiortcd  the  ministry  of  its 

[>roscril»ed  preachers,  and  l>ecame  a  zealous  ad- 
icrent  of  the  cause,  and  opponent  of  its  arch- 
enemy and  persecutor  Laud. 

In  IC28  he  sat  as  meml>er  for  Huntingdon  in  the 
stormy  third  parliament  of  Charles,  and  raised 
his  voice  against  Romanising  ecclesiastics.  The 
parliament  dissolved,  he  returned  to  fanning  at 
Huntingdon,  whence  he  removed  to  St  Ives  and 
afterwards  to  Ely,  where  property  had  been  left 
him  by  his  uncle.  He  appears  to  have  come  into 
collision  as  a  local  patriot  with  the  king's  com- 
missioners for  the  drainage  of  the  Fens.  He  sat 
for  Cambridge  in  the  Short  Parliament  and  in  tin 
I>ong  Parliament  ( 1640).  In  the  Long  Parliament, 
though  no  sj>eaker,  he  was  active  and  vehement  on 
the  Puritan  side.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  describe* 
him  at  this  period  in  '  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which 
seemed  to  have  Iteeu  made  fry  an  ill  country  tailor; 
his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  1 
remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little 
liand,  which  was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar. 
His  hat  was  without  a  hat  band  ;  his  stature  »«s 
of  a  good  size;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  bis  side ; 
his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish;  his  voice 
sharp  and  on! unable ;  and  his  eloquence  full  of 
fervour.'  Sir  Philip  adds :  'It  lessened  much  my 
reverence  unto  that  great  council,  for  this  gentle- 
man was  very  much  hearkened  unto.' 

When  wnr  broke  out  ( 1642)  he  was  sent  down  to 
organise  his  district  for  the  parliament,  which  he  did 
with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success.  He  also  sub- 
scril>od  £500  to  the  cause.  Becoming  captain  of  a 
troop  of  parliamentary  horse,  he  fought  at  Edge- 
hill.  After  Edgehill,  he  warned  his  friends  that 
the  parliament  must  have  soldiers  of  a  better  stamp, 
and  that  to  the  spirit  of  a  chivalrous  gentry  must 
l>e  opposed  that  of  a  God-fearing  yeomanry.  On 
this  principle  he  formed  his  unconquerable  Iron- 
sides. With  strict  morality  and  organised  enthu- 
siasm he  combined  in  the  famous  corps  a  rigid 
discipline,  which  enabled  him  always  to  keep  W 
troopers  well  in  hand,  and  thus  to  turn  the  warn- 
ing tide  of  more  than  one  l>attle.  While  the  cause 
of  the  parliament  was  depressed  elsewhere,  his 
constancy,  capacity,  and  courage  upheld  it  in  the 
eastern  counties,  which  had  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  of  which  he  was  the  soul.  A 
brilliant  action  near  Gainsl»orougli  marked  him 
for  high  command.  In  the  summer  of  1644  he, 
under  Manchester,  led  the  forces  of  the  associated 
counties  to  join  the  Scots  and  the  troops  of  the 
Fairfaxes  before  York,  and  in  the  nattle  of 
Marston  Moor  the  charges  of  his  cavalrv  decided 
the  day.  He  now  stood  forth  as  the  leader  of  the 
Independent  and  thoroughgoing  party  against  the 
Presbyterians  and  moderates.  After  the  second 
liattle  of  Newbury  he  impeached  the  conduct  of 
Manchester  in  parliament.  While  the  Presbyterian 
and  aristocratic  generals  were  set  aside  by  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  Cromwell  was  retained  in 
command.  Under  Fairfax  he  led  the  new  model 
army,  of  which  he  no  doubt  was  the  chief 
organiser,  to  decisive  victory  at  Naseby,  June  14, 
1645.  Fairfax  being  no  politician,  Cromwell  be- 
came the  representative  of  the  army  in  its  contest 
with  the  Presbyterian  parliament,  which  desired  to 
disband  it.    The  Presbyterians  proving  intractable, 
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he  resorted  as  usual  to  strong  measures,  marched 
on  London,  and  coerced  the  parliament.  He  was 
never  revolutionary,  hut  he  cared  not  for  forms 
when  they  stood  in  the  way  of  what  he  thought 
right.  It  was  no  doubt  under  his  directions  that 
Joyce  carried  oir  the  king  from  Holm  by.  It  seems 
that  Cromwell  desired,  had  it  lieen  possible,  to 
make  terms  with  the  king ;  hut  Charles  was  in- 
curably possessed  with  the  idea  of  recovering  his 
power*  hy  playing  off  one  partv  against  the  other. 
Whether  it  was  l»v  Cromwell  or  by  the  Scotch 
envoys  that  Charles  was  induced  to  lly  from 
Hampton  Court  is  a  question  on  which  authorities 
ditfcr. 

A*  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  king, 
while  he  was  negotiating  with  the  parliament,  was 
carrying  on  intrigues  with  his  partisans  in  England 
ami  Scotland,  which  brought  on  the  second  Civil 
War  nnd  the  invasion  of  England  by  Hamilton. 
Again  Cromwell  was  called  to  Uike  the  field  for  his 
cause,  which  was  once  more  in  extreme  peril.  After 
swiftly  qnelling  the  insurrection  in  Wales,  he 
marched  northwards,  attacked  the  invading  army 
of  Hamilton  at  Preston  and  totally  destroyed  it. 
The  soldiery  now  clamoured  for  justice  on  the  king  ; 
and  Cromwell,  probably  .sharing  their  wrath  and 
despairing  of  anv  arrangement  with  the  faithless 
Charles,  complied  with  their  demand,  brought  the 
king  to  trial,  sat  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
and  signed  the  death-warrant  (January  1649). 
Had  ambition  l>een  his  motive  for  this  deed  we 
should  hardlv  have  found  him  at  the  same  time 
treating  for  the  marriage  of  Kichard,  his  heir,  with 
the  daughter  of  Mr  Mayor,  a  private  gentleman. 
The  Commonwealth  having  been  established,  the 
first  service  rendered  by  Cromwell  to  it  was  the 
suppression  of  the  formidable  meeting  of  the 
Levellers,  which  he  accomplished  by  a  characteristic 
union  of  vigour  with  mercy.  He  was  next  sent  to 
Inland  to  end  the  civil  war  still  raging  there. 
This  he  did  effectually,  and  on  the  whole  humanely, 
though  it  cost  some  stroke*  of  sanguinary  severity, 
the  necessity  for  which  he  himself  deplored. 

On  his  return  from  Ireland  he  (I'airfax  having 
declined)  took  the  command  against  the  Scots, 
who  had  declared  against  the  regicide  republic  and 
called  in  Charles  II.  With  his  usual  daring  he 
assumed  the  offensive  and  invaded  Scotland.  Hut 
he  was  out-generallcd  by  Leslie,  and  was  in  extreme 
peril,  when  a  false  move  of  the  Scots,  by  affording 
him  battle,  enabled  him  once  more  to  display  the 
superiority  of  the  soldiery  which  he  had  trained 
and  to  win  the  decisive  victory  of  Dunbar.  The 
image  of  militant  Puritanism  was  never  more 
vividly  presented  than  by  Cromwell's  Itcnring  on 
that  scene.  With  the  defeated  Covenanters  he 
dealt  as  with  estranged  friends.  The  royalists 
proper,  who  still  held  the  field  in  Scotland,  having 
eluded  his  strategy  and  marched  into  Kngland,  he 
followed,  and  on  September  3,  1651,  at  Worcester, 
gained  the  victory  which  he  called  his  crowning 
mercy  and  which  ended  the  Civil  War.  Returning 
to  Loudon  in  triumph,  he  declared  for  a  constitu- 
tional settlement  and  an  amnesty.  The  parlia- 
ment, now  reduced  by  revolutionary  expulsions  to 
the  '  Rump,*  was  bent  on  perpetuating  its  own 
power.  After  fruitless  negotiations  Cromwell 
turned  it  out  with  unwise  violence  and  contumely. 
Supreme  power  being  now  in  his  hands  and  those  of 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  army,  he  called  the  con- 
vention of  Puritan  notables,  nicknamed  the  Hare- 
bones  Parliament,  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation. 
The  Barehones  Parliament  proving  too  visionary 
and  revolutionary,  was  dismissed,  and  supreme 
power  reverted  to* Cromwell  and  his  officers. 

Cromwell  was  now  declared  Protector  under  the 
instrument  of  government,  which  provided  for  a 
government  by  a  single  person  with  one  House  of 


parliament  elected  on  a  reformed  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, and  a  Council  of  State,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  which  nomination  by  the  Protector  was 
combined  with  election  by  the  parliament  ( Decem- 
lier  16,  1653).  A  power  of  legislating  by  ordinance 
till  parliament  should  meet  was  reserved  to  the 
Protector,  ami  was  largely  used  by  Cromwell  for  the 
purposes  of  reorganisation  and  reform.  His  aim 
evidently  was  to  restore  in  substance  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  realm,  with  a  Protestant  pro- 
tec  (urate  or  monarchy,  and  full  securities  for 
lilierty,  especially  for 'the  religious  liberty  which 
had  been  in  his  mind  at  least  the  main  object  of 
the  Civil  War.  But  when  parliament  met,  though 
elected  under  his  writs,  it  fell  to  questioning  his 
authority,  and  he  was  couqielled  to  exclude  the 
disaffected  by  a  test.  His  second  parliament,  from 
which  the  recalcitrants  were  excluded  at  the  outset, 
offered  him  the  title  of  king.  Cromwell  wavered  ; 
but  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  republican 
soldiers  decided  him  to  decline  the  offer.  The 
Upper  House  of  parliament  wa*.  however,  restored, 
and  the  Protector  was  empowered  to  name  his 
successor.  A  fixed  revenue  was  also  voted  to  him. 
He  was  now  installed  as  Protector  with  a  cere- 
monial resembling  a  coronation.  When  the  parlia- 
ment met  again,  its  two  House*  fell  into  a  collision 
which  compelled  Cromwell  to  dissolve  it ;  and  his 
power  thenceforth  rested  upon  the  army,  though 
it  was  his  constant  desire  to  revert  to  constitutional 
government,  and  he  was  preparing  to  call  a  new 
parliament  when  he  died. 

His  protectorate  was  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
republican  resistance  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
n/yalist  plots  and  risings  on  the  other,  while  his 
life  was  constantly  threatened  by  royalist  assassins. 
To  keep  down  tlie  royalists  he  for  a  time  put 
the  country  under  major-generals,  supplying  his 
treasury  at  the  same  time  bv  an  impost  on  the 
property  of  the  cavaliers,  lie  was,  nevertheless, 
able  to  inaugurate  a  great  policy,  home  and 
foreign.  He  reorganised  the  national  church  on 
the  principle  of  comprehension,  including  all  but 
Papists,  Prelatists,  and  Antitrinitarians,  while  the 
ministry  was  weeded  by  commission,  the  result 
being,  as  Baxter,  au  opponent  of  the  government, 
testifies,  a  ministry  very  acceptable  to  the  people. 
Personally  tolerant,  Cromwell  upheld  toleration  as 
far  as  he  could,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Sec- 
taries, and  curbed  the  persecuting  tendencies  of 
parliament.  For  law  reform  he  did  his  best,  but 
professional  interests  were  too  strong  for  him.  He 
united  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  England,  giving  them 
both  representation  in  parliament.  Scotland,  hav- 
ing free  trade  with  England,  enjoyed  great  pros, 
pcrity  under  his  rule.  Ireland  he  sought  to  make 
a  second  England  in  order  and  industry,  and  if  his 
measures  were  high-handed  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  native  Irish  were  then  in  an  almost  savage 
state.  It  was  his  aim  to  enlist  ability,  without 
distinction  of  party,  and  youths  of  promise  from 
the  universities  into  the  service  of  the  state.  He 
saved  the  universities  from  the  fanatics,  put  good 
men  at  their  head,  and  encouraged  letters. 

But  it  is  his  foreign  policy  that  has  brought  him 
most  renown.  Under  him  the  Commonwealth  be- 
came the  head  and  protectress  of  Protestant 
Europe.  He  made  peace  with  Holland  and  tried 
to  form  a  league  of  all  the  Protestant  states.  He 
protected  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  against  their 
persecutors,  using  the  pen  of  Milton  in  his  protest. 
In  the  interest  at  once  of  religious  lil»erty  and 
commerce  he  allied  himself  with  France,  as  the 
more  liberal  power,  against  Spain,  the  power  of 
persecuting  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  tyrant  of 
the  Western  waters.  He  failed  in  an  attempt  on 
Hispaniola,  bnt  took  Jamaica,  and  thus  gave 
British  enterprise  a  foothold  in  those  seas.  The 
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victories  gained  l»y  his  fleet  under  Hlake  over  the 
Siwwiards  brought  Kim  at  once  glory  and  treasure. 
His  troops,  with  those  of  France,  won  the  battle  of 
the  Dunes,  and  he  obtained  Dunkirk  as  lib*  share 
of  the  spoil.  He  sedulously  fostered  British  com- 
merce, anil  by  the  band  of  Hlake  chastised  the 
pirate-states  of  Barharv.  Hi*  l>oast  that  he  would 
make  the  name  of  Englishman  as  respected  as  that 
of  Roman  had  been,  was,  so  long  as  he  reigned, 
ful tilled  ;  and  bin  bitterest  enemies  could  not  deny 
the  impression  which  he  bail  made  on  the  world,  or 
the  height  to  which  he  had  raised  his  country. 
His  court  was  simple  and  frugal,  yet  dignified  ;  and 
though  there  wa*  a  strain  of  coarseness  in  his 
character  (as  illustrated  in  oeejisional  horseplay), 
bis  bearing  in  public  upheld  the  majesty  of  the 
state. 

Cromwell  had  always  been  a  most  loving  hus)>and 
and  father,  and  the  palace  of  the  Protector  was  a 
virtuous  English  home.  His  speeches  are  very 
rough  and  unmethodical  as  compositions,  but  they 
are  "marked  by  sense,  force,  and  intensity  of  pur- 
|»ose.  He  was  fond  of  music,  anil  not  without 
regard  for  art.  It  seems  that  his  government  was 
striking  root,  since  people  of  rank  were  Iteginning 
to  ally  themselves  with  it,  ami  his  heir  succeeded 
without  the  slightest  opposition.  But  disease  and 
care,  together  with  grief  at  the  death  of  bis 
favourite  daughter,  Lady  ("lay pole,  cut  short  his 
life.  He  died  September  3,  1658,  and  the  fabric  of 
government  which  his  mighty  arm  had  sustained 
fell  speedilv  to  the  ground. 

The  records  of  Cromwell's  life  are  very  imper- 
fect. (If  his  greatness  as  a  soldier  and  stares- 
man  there  can  1k>  no  question,  but  it  is  difficult 
across  two  centuries  ami  a  half  to  see  into  his 
heart  and  pronounce  how  far  ambition  mingled 
with  higher  motives.  That  the  religious  enthusiasm 
which  sent  him  out  to  expose  his  life  in  war  at  the 
age  of  forty-three  was  sincere  cannot  fie  doubted  ; 
but  religious  enthusiasm  is  often  associated  with 
fanaticism  and  self-deception.  One  who  knew 
Cromwell  well  has  descriWd  him  as  'in  body  com- 
pact and  strong,  al»out  live  feet  ten  in  height,  with 
a  head  which  you  might  see  was  a  vast  treasury 
of  natural  parts,  with  a  temper  exceeding  licry  but 
under  strong  moral  restraint,  and  compassionate 
even  to  an  effeminate  measure.'  'A  larger  soul,  I 
think,  hath  seldom  dweit  in  a  bouse  of  clay  than 
his  was.'  He  was  laid  with  great  pomp  in 
the  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Westminster,  nut  after 
the  Restoration  his  body  was  exposed  on  the  gibbet 
at  Tyburn  and  afterwards  buried  under  it. 

See  Noble,  Memoir*  of  thr  Pmtertoral  House  of 
Cromaflt  (1787) ;  Cromwell,  Life  of  O.  Cromtrrll  and  hi* 
Son*  (1S20);  Carlyle,  CroutKtll't  Letter$  and  .Sixrcht* 
(1K46);  Sanford,  Sttuiie*  of  thr  (,'rttit  RrUUimt  UK53); 
(Joldwiu  Smith.  Three  Ervili*h  St<itr*men  (1W57);  Jm. 
Waylen.  The  Hmi*c  of  Cromutl/  (1X112);  books  on  the 
Protector  by  F.  Harrison  lll«S|,  K.  F.  D.  Palgrave 
(!«*)).  S.  H.  Church  <  181>4 1.  Hoi  ton  (1897),  S.  R. 
(Jardiner  ( 1NH7  and  ls>.i'.l  >.  Kahlock  ( ls<ft>),  and  P»ter»on 
1 18WJ) ;  and  works  cited  at  1  m  ahles  I.  and  II. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  third  son  of  Oliver,  was 
Ikm-h  Octolier  4,  1626.  By  the  deaths  of  bis  two 
elder  brothers,  Robert  and  Oliver,  he  liecame  his 
father's  heir.  He  was  an  amiable  and  popular  but 
weak  man  devoted  to  field-sport*  and  fond  of 
pleasure.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  com- 
parative privacy,  but  when  the  Protector  had  been 
empowered  to  nominate  bis  successor,  Richard  was 
brought  to  the  front,  and  an  etlbrt  was  made  to 
train  him  to  the  work  of  government,  but  in  vain. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  on  bis  office,  when  the 
forces  of  anarchy,  lioth  parliamentary  and  military, 
broke  loose,  and  he  found  himself  utterly  unable  to 
restrain  them.  It  was  probably  with  little  reluc- 
tance that  he  quitted  Whitehall  and  retired  into  I 


private  life.  After  the  Restoration  he  lived  for  ft 
time  abroad  under  a  feigned  name ;  but  he  returned 
to  England  about  16»),  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Cheshunt,  where  he  died  July  12, 
1712,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Hureley, 
Hampshire. 

CromwclL  Thomas  (malleus  monachartm, 
'the  hammer  of  the  monk*'),  was  born  about 
1485,  the  son  of  a  Putney  blacksmith,  cloth- 
shearer,  brewer,  and  innkeeper.  His  youth  wai 
turbulent  and  adventurous.  During  eight  or  nine 
years  passed  on  the  Continent  ( 1504- 12),  he  seem* 
j  to  have  served  as  a  common  soldier,  to  have  been 
liefriended  at  Florence  by  Frescobaldi  the  banker, 
to  have  acted  as  clerk  at  Antwerp  anil  to  a  Vene- 
tian merchant,  to  have  visited  Rome,  and  to  have 
traded  on  his  own  account  at  Middelburg.  Any- 
how, by  1513  he  was  Imck  in  England  and  married; 
there,  step  by  step,  he  rose  to  wealth  and  imjxirt- 
ance  as  a  wool-stapler  and  a  scrivener,  half  usurer, 
half  lawyer,  having  originally  l>een  bred  to  the  law. 
Wolsey  cmploved  him  as  early  as  1514;  through 
Wolsey,  probably,  be  got  into  parliament  (I523i: 
he  was  Wolsey "k  chief  agent  in  the  unpopular  work 
of  suppressing  certain  smaller  monasteries  for  the 
endowment  of  his  colleges  at  Ipswich  anil  Oxford 
(1525);  and  finally  he  became  his  factotum  and 
secretary.  He  stepped  to  .-teatness  over  his  fallen 
master."  Cavendish  tells  how  on  All-Hallow^  Day, 
1529,  he  found  'Master  Cromwell  saying  of  Our 
Lady  matins— which  had  lieen  since  a  very  stranp! 
sight  in  him  '—and  bewailing  his  own  misadven- 
ture, but  intending  to  ride  from  Esher  to  the  conrt. 
'  where,"  quoth  be,  '  I  will  either  make  or  war.' 
And  Pole  tells  how,  a  few  months  earlier,  Cromwell 
bade  him  take  Machiavelli  for  his  guide.  Both 
stories  illustrate  the  very  man. 

He  was  cheaply  faithful  to  the  cardinal,  aiding 
him  not  only  by  quick-witted  advice,  and  by  jdead- 
ing  his  cause  in  parliament,  but  even  with  £5  ont 
of  his  own  savings.  Withal,  he  made  himself  friend* 
of  Wolsey 's  enemies ;  and  his  fidelity  ingratiated 
him  with  Henry  VIII.  Him  Cromwell  promised 
to  make  the  richest  king  ever  in  England,  and  coun- 
selled him  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  divorce  by  declar- 
ing himself  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Counsel 
and  promise  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  (1534)  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  ( 15.%  39).  To  abolish  jwpal  authority, 
break  the  js>wer  of  the  church,  humble  the  nobility, 
and  make  the  king  absolute,  were  Cromwell's  aim*; 
in  their  accomplishment  he  stuck  at  nothing.  At 
heart,  it  would  seem,  still  a  Catholic  for  so  late  ft* 
1535  he  bequeathed  £46  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  for 
bis  soul-  he  yet  did  his  utmost  to  Protestantise  the 
English  Church,  whose  'jwlity,'  in  the  won!*  of 
Mr  Froude,  Cromwell's  admirer,  '  remains  as  it  wa* 
left  by  its  creator.'  It  is  often  hard  to  determine 
whether  he  was  tool  or  instigator,  to  dissever  b» 
actions  from  those  of  Henry  ;  both  must  be  treawd 
under  Henry's  reign.  But  here  may  be  noticed  liU 
winning  manners  and  ungraceful  person,  his  venal 
ity  and  profusion,  his  purposeful  ruthlessness  and 
ubiquitous  industry,  Ins  army  of  spies  and  va*i 
correspondence  -  above  all,  the  fact  that  that 
English  'Terror,'  in  which  {.terished  More  and 
Fisher  and  hundreds  of  lowlier  victims,  set  in  with 
Cromwell's  rise,  and  ebbed  with  Cromwell's  fall. 
Among  the  isists  and  honours  showered  on  biai 
were  those  of  privy-councillor  ( 1531 ),  chancellor  oi 
the  exchequer  (1533),  secretary  of  state  and  master 
of  the  rolls  (1534),  vicar- general  (1535i,  lord  privy 
seal  and  Baron  Cromwe  11  of  Oakham  ( 1536),  knight 
of  the  Oarter  and  dean  of  Wells  (1537),  lord  great 
chamberlain  ( 1539).  and  finally,  on  17th  April  1540. 
Earl  of  Essex.  '  He  had,'  says  Professor  Brewer, 
'engrossed  in  bis  own  hands  powers  such  as  no 
subject  and  no  sovereign  in  this  country  had  ever 
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possessed  before  or  will  ever  possess  again.'  Hut 
the  hand  that  had  so  exalted  could  equally  altase 
him.  Tho  hatred  all  men  l*ore  him,  the  Catholic 
miction,  and  Henry's  aversion  to  Anne  of  Cleves, 
the  mar*'  Lutheran  consort  of  Cromwell's  choosing, 
combined  to  eHect  his  ruin  :  lew*  than  eight  weeks 
after  his  elevation  to  the  earldom  he  was  arrested 
and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  His  abject  entreaties 
for  'Merev,  mercy  !'  availed  him  nothing ;  us  little 
did  his  filthy  revelations  of  Henry's  discourse  with 
hint  touching  Anne  of  Cleves.  Condemned  under 
a  bill  of  attainder,  his  own  favourite  engine  of 
tvrannv,  be  was*  bunglinglv  Iteheadcd  on  Tower 
Hill,  28th  July  1540.  See' Mr  Gairdner's  article 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (vol.  xiii. 
1888 >:  Demi  Hook's  Lit**  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  (vol.  vi.  chap.  1,  1868);  Professor 
Hrewer's  article  on  '  The  Royal  Supremacy '  in 
English  Studies  { 1881 ) ;  works  cited  under  HKNKY 
VIII.  ;  and  two  articles  in  the  Antiquarian  Maya- 
zinc  for  1882  by  Mr  John  Phillips  of  Putney. 

Jt  Cronje,  PlKT.  a  Transvaal  general,  born  in  1835, 
took  a  leading  part  iti  the  wars  with  Britain  in  1881 
and  in  1899  1 9MO.  After  a  skilful  ami  determined 
resistance  to  I^ord  Metbuen  at  Magersfontein, 
he  surrenderee)  with  -1DU0  of  his  army  to  Lord 
Roberts  on  the  Moddcr  River  on  27th  February 
1900.  He  was  sent  with  other  Boer  prisoners  to 
St  Helena. 

Cronstadt,  a  strongly  fortified  Russian  sea- 
port, 20  miles  W.  of  St  Petersburg,  on  a  narrow 
island  7  miles  long,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 
Cronstadt  is  at  once  the  greatest  naval  station  and 
the  most  flourishing  commercial  port  of  Russia.  It 
ww  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1710,  after  taking 
the  island  from  the  Swedes  ( 1703 ).  Its  fortifications 
command  ev  ery  approach  to  St  Petersburg.  They 
are  all  built  of  granite,  and  armed  with  the 
heaviest  ordnance.  The  place,  indeed,  was  con- 
sidered by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  reconnoitred 
it  during  the  Russian  war  of  1854-55,  so  impreg- 
nable that  it  would  have  been  utter  madness  to 
make  any  attempt  upon  it.  Cronstadt,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  Russian  Admiralty,  has  three  har- 
bours :  the  east,  intended  for  vessels  of  war,  and 
ca|>ab]e  of  accommodating  thirty  ships  of  the  line  ; 
the  middle  harbour,  where  vessels  arc  fitted  up  and 
repaired,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  former 
by  a  broad  canal ;  and  the  west  or  Merchant's 
Harbour,  for  the  merchant-shipping,  with  capacity 
for  1000  vessels.  Since  1884  St  Petersburg  is  con- 
nected with  Cronstadt  by  a  ship  canal  200  feet  wide 
and  22  feet  deep.  Cronstadt  contains  a  cathedral, 
a  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  liritish  seamen's 
hospital  (1867)  In  1  Htt  I  a  I  So  lon  Krupp  gun  was 
put  in  position.    Pop.  42,683. 

Cronstadt,  in  Hungary.    See  Kronstapt. 

Cronus*  See  Sati  rn. 

Crook,  George,  American  soldier,  born  in 
Ohio  in  1828,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852, 
served  in  California  till  1801,  and  was  actively 
engaged  throughout  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He  served  against 
the  Indians  in  Idaho  ( I  HOG  72),  in  Arizona  ( 1872  75), 
and  crushed  the  great  rising  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana  in  1875-77.  In  1882  be  returned  to 
Arizona,  where  he  controlled  the  Indians  on  the 
southern  frontier,  and  induced  them  to  take  up 
farms  and  become  peaceable.    Pied  March  21,  1890. 

Crooked  Island.  Sec  Bahamas. 

-V  Crookes,  Sir  William,  a  great  physicist  and 
chemist,  born  in  London  in  1832,  whs  a  pupil  and 
assistant  of  Hofmann  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  next  superintended  the' meteorological 
de|Mtrtment  of  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  and  j 
lectured  on  chemistry  at  the   Science  College,  I 


Chester.  In  1859  he  founded  the  Chemical  A  etcsf 
and  in  1804  ltecauie  also  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science.  He  was  elected  F. R.S.  in 
1863,  vice-president  of  the  Chemical  Society  in 
1870,  member  of  council  of  the  Royal  Society  the 
vear  after,  and  in  1880  was  awarded  bv  the 
French  Academic  den  Sciences  an  extraordinary 
prize  of  3000  francs  and  a  gold  medal.  He  is  an 
authority  of  the  first  rank  on  sanitary  questions, 
especially  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of"  towns,  aud 
his  metfiod  of  producing  extreme  vacua  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  incandescent  electric  lighting. 
His  original  researches  in  chemistry  and  physic* 
led  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  metal  thallium  in  1801. 
of  the  sodium  amalgamation  process  for  separating 
gold  and  silver  from  their  ores  in  1865,  and  of 
initsirtaiit  discoveries  in  molecular  physics  and 
radiant  matter,  licsidcs  the  invention  of  the 
Radiometer  (q.v.).  He  is  the  author  of  Select 
Methods  of  Chemical  Analysis  ( 1871 ).  and  of  works 
on  lteetriM»t  sugar  manufacture,  dyeing,  calico-print' 
itig,  and  sewage,  and  has  translated  books  on 
chemistry  and  metallurgy.  'Crookes  Tubes'  are 
Vacuum  Tubes  (q. v.);  and  see  Rontokn,  Gas.  For 
Crookes's  spiritualistic  views,  set?  SriKlTirALISM. 
Crookes  was  made  a  K.C.  B.  in  1897,  ami  wn.i  Pres- 
ident of  the  British  Association  in  1898. 

CrookllHVen,  n  fishing  village  of  County  Cork, 
30  niiles  SW.  of  Skihbereen,  on  a  fine  bay. 

Cropred)  It  ridge,  near  Banbury,  gives  name 
to  a  royalist  success  (29th  June  1644). 

Cro<|uot,  an  open-air  game,  in  which  two  or 
more  players  endeavour  to  drive  wooden  balls,  by 
means  of  lung  handled  mallets,  through  a  series  of 
arches  set  in  the  ground  according  to 
some   pattern.     The   object    of  each 
player  is  to  make  the  complete  circle 
of  iix  to  ten  hoops  or  arches ;  but  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  game  ho  may 
have  the  progress  of  his  IwJl  retarded 
by  his  opjwinents,  or  assisted  by  his 

1>artners ;  and  these  friendly  aids  and 
lostile  attacks  constitute  the  chief  in- 
terest of  croquet.  The  game  seems  to 
l>e  sul*tantially  a  revival  of  the  old 
game  of  Pall  Mall,  which  gave  its  name 
to  what  is  now  the  well-known  London 
street,  and  to  other  places  in  England. 
Pall  Mall,  played  with  ball  (ltd.  palla) 
and  mailet  (Ital.  maglia),  came  from 
France  into  England  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  died  out  in  the  18th. 
Croquet  (  Fr.  eroquer,  •  to  crack  ' )  Ikv 
came  a  popular  game  altout  1850,  was 
the  great  summer  social  game  during 
1860-70,  but  was  after  alHiut  l875suj>er- 
scded  by  lawn -tennis,  to  revive  alsuit 
1897.  A  rroi/uct -ground  should  be  a 
well-rolled  level  grass  plat  or  lawn,  not 
less  than  30  yards  long  by  20  yard*  wide ; 
a  full-sized  croquet-ground  measures  40 
yards  by  30  yards. 

Crosier,  a  staff  5  feet  long,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  and  lwrnc  by  or 
liefore  an  archbishop  on  solemn  occa- 
sions. It  is  generally  bollow,  gilt,  and 
richly  ornamented.  The  crosier  differs 
entirely  from  the  Pastoral  Staff  (q.v.), 
with  which  it  is  often  nevertheless  con- 
founded— the  latter  having  a  circular 
head,  in  the  form  of  a  crook.  The  illus- 
tration is  of  Archbishop  Warham's 
crosier,  from  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Cross,  The  eriws  was  a  common 
instrument  of  capital  punishment  among 
the  ancients ;  anil  the  death  of  the 
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Crorier. 
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esteemed  so  dishonourable  that  only  slaves  abd 
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malefactors  of  the  lowest  class  were  subjected  to 
it  l»y  the  Romans.  Among  the  Carthaginian*, 
and  *  probably  also  among  the  Phoenicians  and 
allied  races,  it  was  employed  as  an  instrument 
<if  sncriliee  to  Baal.  Thus  the  Carthaginian 
general,  Malcus,  invested  his  son,  Cartalo,  in  roval 
raiment,  with  a  crown  on  hi*  head,  and  crucified 
hitn  to  obtain  a  sjwial  favour  from  Iiaal.  It  has 
Wen  suggested  that  there  may  Ik?  some  allusion  to 
these  crucifixions  to  the  sun  in  Num.  xxv.  4  ;  Josh, 
viii.  29:  x.  26.  Among  the  Gaul*,  as  shall  be  noted 
later,  a  cross  of  equal  arms  was  a  solar  symltol. 
It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  proclaim 
the  name  and  olfence  of  the  person  crucified,  or 
to  affix  a  tablet  (a/bum)  to  tde  cross,  on  which 
they  were  inscribed.  Malefactors  were  sometimes 
fastened  on  a  simple  upright  stake,  and  so  left  to 
die,  or  they  were  impaled  u|K>n  it,  and  to  this  up- 
right stake  the  Latin  name  crux  was  originally  and 
more  strictly  applicable  ;  but  very  generally  a  cross- 
piece  (putibutum  )  was  added  to  the  stake,  to  which 
the  arms  of  the  criminal  were  tied,  or  to  which  his 
hands  were  nailed.  When  the  cross-piece  was 
fastened  at  right  angles  below  the  summit  of  the 
upright  stake,  the  cross  was  called  rrux  immiuta ; 
when  the  cross-piece  was  fastened  at  right  angles 
across  the  top  of  the  upright  stake,  the  cross  was 
crux  commima;  and  when  it  was  formed  of  two 
beams  crossing  one  another  obliquely,  it  was  crux 
deeuimttu.  There  was  often  a  projection,  on  which 
the  body  rested,  as  on  a  seat.  The  cross  was  erected 
without  the  gates  of  towns,  but  in  places  of  frequent 
resort.  The  person  crucilied  often  lived  for  days 
upon  the  cross. 

The  death  of  Christ  by  crucifixion  led  Christians  to 
regard  the  cross  with  peculiar  feelings  of  reverence, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  holy  and 
distinguishing  sign.  The  custom  of  croxm'ng  one's 
self  in  honour  and  commemoration  of  Christ,  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  3d  century.  It  was  customary, 
prolmbly  from  apostolic  times,  for  the  Christians  to 

Say  with  extended  arms;  and  Justin  Martyr  and 
rigen  explain  this  attitude  as  representing  that  of 
Christ  on  the  cross.  In  this  manner  Christians  are 
represented  in  the  early  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
as  praying.  The  Emperor  Constnritine,  after  obtain- 
ing the  victory  over  Maxentius,  through  the  influ- 
ence, as  he  Iwlieved,  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  caused 
crosses  to  Is;  set  up  in  public  places  and  u|M>n  public 
buildings  ;  but  the  so-called  cross  of  Constantine, 
or  Labarum,  was  not  really  a  cross,  but  a  circle 
containing  the  XPI,  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
name  of  Christ  in  Greek,  and  was  merely  an 
adaptation  of  a  symbol  of  a  Gaulish  solar  deity 
(see  Gaidor.,  he  Dim  tlauloi*  du  Solril),  which  con- 
sisted of  a  wheel  of  six  spokes,  or  sometimes  of 
four.    After  the  Intent  ion  of  the  or  finding 

of  the  alleged  true  cross  of"  Christ  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  sopiM>*ed  to  have  taken  place  in  a  search 
made  on  Calvary  by  the  Empress  Helena  (q.v. )  in 
326  A.D.,  a  surprising  quantity  of  the  relics 
of  the  cross  were  distributed  through  all  jMirts  of 
Christendom.  When  a  portion  of  the  cross  was 
given  to  St  Kndegund  by  Ju*tin  II.,  emperor  of  the 
East,  and  she  desired  to  have  the  relic  received 
with  honour  into  the  city  of  Poitiers,  the  Bishop 
Mari)veus  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  it.  She 
was  obliged  to  appeal"  to  King  Sigebert,  and  he 
ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  to  receive  the 
relic.  Maroveus  left  trie  town  rather  than  coun- 
tenance what  he  regarded  as  a  superstitious  net. 
For  this  occasion  Venantius  Fortnnatus  wrote  the 
famous  hymn  '  V'exilla  regis,'  and  it  was  first  sung 
on  the  introduction  of  the  relic  nrocessionnlly  into 
Poitiers,  circa  580.  Various  other  protests  were 
made  against  the  extension  of  the  worship  of  the 
relics,  but  in  vain.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made 
not  onlv  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  by  the  members 


of  the  Eastern  churches  also ;  by  the  Westerns  from 
loft  to  right,  by  the  Easterns  from  right  to  left 
It  is  admitted  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  coiumemora 
live  sign  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  hot  by 
many  Protestants  is  rejected  as  a  human  invention 
in  worship,  and  as  tending  to  superstition.  It  «u 
very  jjenerally  used  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
still  is  among  the  less  enlightened  jieasantry  in 
some  Roman  Catholic  countries  as  a  sort  of  charm, 
or  as  affording  some  security,  like  an  amulet,  against 
all  evil,  and  particularly-  against  evil  spirits  and 
witchcraft.  The  festival  of  the  Invention  of  tlw> 
Cross  is  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  May  ;  that  of  tlie 
Elevation  of  the  Cross  commemorates  the  re-erect 
ing  of  the  cross  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  in  628,  after  it  had  been  carried  awav 
by  the  Persians.  See  Legends  of  the  Holy  Eixjd. 
edited  by  Richard  Morris  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  ( 1871 ) ;  and  the  Legendary  History 
of  the  Crow,  by  Ashton  and  Baring-Could  (1887). 

The  earliest  mention  of  representations  of  tlie 
crucifixion  are  by  two  writers  in  the  6th  century. 
Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  such  a  picture  wa? 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  Narbonne,  and  gave  offence 
because  it  was  nude  ;  and  the  rhetorician  Choriciu* 
says  that  in  a  church  at  Gaza  was  a  representa- 
tion of  Christ  crucified  between  two  thieves.  See 
CRUCIFIX.  As  neither  of  these  writers  remark!* 
on  the  novelty  of  such  representations,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  were  not  infrequent  in  the 
6th  century.  Early  crucifixes  were,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  mentioned  by  Gregory,  clothed  to 
the  feet.  In  the  treasury  of  Monza  are  two  such, 
one  given  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  f>99  to  Adalwald, 
son  of  Queen  Theodolinda,  and  another  of  the 
6th  century  with  a  (Jreek  inscription.  The  uw 
of  the  cross  without  a  figure  of  Christ  is  mnch 
earlier.  As  already  mentioned,  it  was  employed 
as  a  sign  made  with  the  hand,  or  by  extension 
of  the  arms,  at  an  extremely  early  Christian 
epoch  ;  but  no  crosses  are  found  represented  in  the 
catacombs  of  Home  before  the  5th  century,  except- 
ing the  so-called  cross  of 

Constantine.  «,  which  is  "P  ~p  Q  T  , 
not  a  cross  bnt  a  mono-  j£  "T*  ~7~  rj" 
gram.     This  symbol  is     a       b        e  d 


jund  first  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century.  It  also  took  the  form  b. 
Then  it  liecame  a  plain  cross,  e.  A  very  complete 
list  of  all  the  representations  of  the  cross  in  it.- 
various  forms  in  the  Roman  catacomlis  and  other 
Christian  monuments  of  the  first  five  centuries 
will  be  found  under  the  heading  '  Kreuz.,'  in 
Kraus,  licalcncyelo/Mtdie  d.  Christlkhen  AUerthumer 
(1886). 

It  apjiears  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  in  nse 
as  an  emblem,  having  certain  religious  and  mystic 
meanings  attached  to  it,  long  before  the  Christian 
era  ;  the  mix  nnmtn,  or  cross  with  a  handle  to  it. 
r,  is  common  on  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was 
tlie  symWl  of  immortality.  The  cross  with  equal 
arms,  and  the  cross  with  re 
turned  arms  or  fylfot,  d,  is 
symlsil  found  on  prehistoric 
relics  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
(see  Mortillet,  Le  Signe  dr  la 
Croix  aitmt  le  Chrislianisme,  1866).  The  Spanish 
conquerors  were  astonished  to  find  it  an  object  of 
religious  veneration  among  the  natives  of  Central 
and  South  America,  where  it  was  a  symbol  of  the 
god  of  rains. 

The  forms  given  to  crosses  in  art  are  endless :  but 
the  two  leading  types  are  the  Latin  cross,  e,  or 
erur  immixm,  supposed  to  be  that  on  which  Christ 
suffered,  and  the  Greek  cross,/,  both  of  which  are 
subject  to  many  fantastic  variations.  The  Greek 
cross  forms  the  well  known  cross  of  St  George, 
which  was  the  national  ensigu  of  the  English 
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previous  to  the  union  with  Scotland.  The  crow  of 
St  Andrew,  g,  differed  entirely  in  fonu  from  the  Lit  in 
or  Creek  cross.  This  cross,  or  crux  decussttta,  con- 
sisted of  two  shafts  of  equal  length  crossed  diagon- 
ally at  the  middle,  as  in  the  annexed  cut.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  thus  was  the  form  of  cross  on 
winch  St  Andrew,  the  national  saint  of  Scotland, 
suffered  martyrdom  ( see  ANDREW ).  As  the  Scottish 
ensign,  it  U  now  blended  with  the  cross  of  St  George 
in  the  I'niou  Jack. 

The  Cross  of  the  Resurrection  is  a  floriated  cross  ; 
and  Ls  usually  represented  as  heading  a  lance,  to 
which  is  fastened!  a  banner  upon  which  a  cross  Ls 
depicted.  The  earliest  and  hnest  floriated  cross 
is  that  in  the  mosaic  of  San  Ponziano,  where,  how- 
ever, the  (lowers  spring  from  the  shaft,  and  on  the 
arms  stand  two  lighted  candle*.  The  idea  of  the 
floriated  cross  seems  to  have  been  to  connect  it 
with  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  so  to  signify  the 
eternal  priesthood  of  Christ. 

In  medieval  times  a  cross,  the  Rood,  stood  over 
the  screen  lietween  the  nave  of  a  church  and  the 
chancel.  Tins  was  always  veiled  in  Lent.  The 
crutched  cross,  like  the  letter  T,  was  the  symbol 
of  St  Anthony  the  Hermit.  Processional  crosses 
are  those  carried  in  processions  (see  Ckosier); 
pectoral  crosses,  those  wom  on  the  breast  by 
ecclesiastics  of  rank.  Many  orders  have  distinc- 
tive crosses.    See  Legion  of  Honol'R. 

The  Order  of  the  Cross,  originally  a  spiritual 
order  of  knighthood,  sprang  up  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  then  called  the 
Bethlehemite  Order.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  confirmed 
the  order  in  1238.  Its  principal  seat  was  in  Bohemia. 
Thero  is  also  a  Brazilian  Order  of  the  Cross. 

Sanctuary,  Boundary,  or  Monumental  Crosses,  as 
they  are  called,  consist  of  an  upright  tlat  pillar 
or  obelisk,  covered  with  sculptural  devices,  and  set 


Bt  Martin'*  Cross,  Ion*. 

in  a  socket  level  with  the  ground.  Occasionally, 
they  appear  to  have  marked  Ismndaries,  but  more 
frequently  were  monuments  over  the  graves  of 
heroes,  kings,  bishops,  &c.  A  vast  MUDMf  of  ex- 
tremely rune  and  early  crosses  of  granite  occur  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon  :  some  of  these  have  apparently 
been  fashioned  out  of  prehistoric  monoliths.  In 
eonie  instances,  they  protwbly  marked  the  verge  of 
a  aanctuary.    A  ctiaracterutic  type  of  cross  Ls  the 


Celtic  Cross,  most  frequently  found  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  Such  crosses 
vary  much,  from  a  cross  incised  on  a  flat  slab  to  an 
elaborate  cruciform  monument.  The  majority  of 
the  latter  seem  to  belong  to  the  period  between  the 
12th  and  loth  centuries.  One  of  the  l>est  known  is 
that  at  lona  called  St  Martin's  Cross,  standing  in 
the  grounds  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  a  column  of 
compact  mica  schist,  14  feet  high,  18  inches  broad, 
and  ({inches  thick,  and  is  fixed  m  a  js-dcstal  formed 
out  of  a  massive  block  of  red  granite,  alsjut  3  feet 
high.  In  connection  with  certain  ancient  religious 
houses  in  Ireland,  there  were  very  line  Celtic 
crosses.  Some  crosses  of  this  type  show  Scandi- 
navian workmanship  ;  hence  thev  are  often  called 
Runic  crosses.  The  cross  of  lluthwell  (q.v.)  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  that  at  Bewcastle  (qv. )  in 
Cumberland  are  interesting  samples. 

Churchyard  Crosses  seem  to  have  existed  in  all 
churchyards  before  the  Reformation  :  some  still 
exist,  and  the  remains  of  others  are  numerous.  In 
France,  in  connection  with  the  cemetery  cross,  in 
some  parts,  a  perpetual  lamp  was  kept  burning, 
and  the  contrivance  for  the  lamp  remains  in  some 
of  them. 

Many  very  beautiful  crosses  exist  in  England, 
upon  the  points  of  gables  of  churches,  or  grave- 
stones, ana  in  other  situations,  as  also  in  heraldry. 
Among  these,  the  cross  most  commonly  seen  is 
called  the  cross  crosslet  (see  below). 

Memorial  Crosses  are  such  as  are  erected  in 
memory  of  a  beloved  object,  or  in  commemoration 
of  some  event  of  locnl  importance.  In  England 
there  are  some  superb  crosses  of  this  kind ; 
they  are  popularly  called  Norman  Crosses.  This 
species  of  cross  resembled  a  Gothic  turret  set  on 
ttie  ground,  or  on  a  Iwse  of  a  few  steps,  and  was 
decorated  with  niches  for  figures  and  pinnacles. 
The  best- 
known  ex- 
amples are 
those  erected 
by  Edward 
I.  (1290)  in 
memory  of  his 
queen,  Elea- 
nor; being 
placed  on  the 
spots  where 
tne  body 
rested  in  its 
funereal  pro- 
gress to  \\  est- 
minster.  The 
crosses  at 
W  a  1  t  h  a  m, 
C  h  e  a  p •  id  e, 
and  Charing 
were  of  the 
number.  That 
at  Charing 
was  removed 
by  the  parlia- 
ment in  1647 1 
a  modern  re- 
production 
now  occupies 
its  site.  The 
W  a  1  t  h  a  m 

Cross,  repaired  in  1890,  remains  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  affection  and  piety  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

Village  Crosse*  stood  in  the  centre  of  most  vil- 
lages in  ancient  times.  In  the  west  of  England  a 
good  many  remain. 

Town  or  Market  Crosses  were  erected  a<*  stands  to 
preach  from,  or  in  commemoration  of  events  re- 
garding which  it  was  deemed  proper  to  evoke  pious 


Walthftiu  Crou,  restored. 
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fating*.  As  these  structures  were  incorjiorated 
with  or  surmounted  hy  ft  crucifix,  the  term  rr«*r 
was  so  indelibly  associated  with  them  that  it  sur- 
vived the  religious  character  <»f  the  fabrics.  Tlie 
earliest  examples  of  this  kind  consisted,  probably, 
of  tall  crucifixes  of  wood,  such  as  are  still  seen  by 
the  waysides  in  some  continental  countries.  After- 
wards, stone  shafts  would  Ik-  substituted ;  and 
according  to  the  increase  of  market  revenues,  or 
progress  of  taste,  these  town  -crosses  assumed  that 
impttsing  character  which  they  latterly  jmssessed. 
The  crosses  at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire  and  at 
Malmeshury  in  Wiltshire,  are  open  vaulted  struc- 
tures, with  a  commodious  siwu-e  beneath  as  a 
refuge  for  market  folks  during  rain,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  kind  of  Gothic  turret.  At  Chi- 
chester, Itristol,  and  Winchester,  the  market- 
crosses,  while  similar  in  form,  are  of  a  higher 
architectural  quality.  Adjoining  St  Paul's  in 
London  stood  Paul's  Cross,  a  structure  which  we 
read  of  as  earlv  as  1239,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
At  this  preor/,,, iff  cross,  by  order  of  Henry  VIII., 
preachers  delivered  sermons  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  here  tjneen  Eliznlteth  attended  to 
hear  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada;  but  in  1613  the  cross  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  demolished 
by  order  of  parliament.  See  The  Ancient  Stone 
Crosses  of  Eiujhuui,  by  Alfred  Kimmer  ( 1S7."»). 

Scotland  oilers  no  sjtecimens  of  memorial  or 
Norman  crosses,  unless  it  l»e  the  modern  Scott 
Monument,  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  essentially  a 
Norman  cross  of  a  gigantic  order.  The  simpler 
kind  of  Scottish  market-craw  consisted  of  a  shaft  of 
stone,  standing  on  a  flight  of  circular  or  octangular 
steps — the  grander  market-cross  consisted  of  a  tall 
stone  shaft,  on  an  imposing  circular,  hexagonal,  or 
octagonal  sultstrueture,  10  to  16  feet  high.  The  top 
formed  a  platform,  which  was  surrounded  with  an 
ornamented  stone  parapet,  and  was  reached  by  a 
atair  inside.    Losing  their  religious  character,  the 

Scottish  market- 
crosses  were  em- 
ployed for  royal 
and  civic  pro- 
clamations, and 
as  places  where 
certain  judicial 
writs  were  ex- 
ecute d.  The 
iddest  cross  of 
Edinburgh  stood 
in  the  centre  of 
the  High  Street, 
but  was  removed 
in  1017.  A  new 
market  cross 
was  then  erected 
farther  down  the 
street ,  on  t  he 
south  side,  which 
consisted  of  an 
octangular  base, 
with  a  stone  shaft 
of  about  2<)  feet 
in  height  ;  its 
removal  in  17">6. 
by  the  civic 
authorities,  is  in- 
dignantly referred  to  by  Scott  in  Marmion.  The 
shaft,  which  had  lteen  preserved,  was  re-erected 
on  a  similar  substructure  near  the  same  site  in 
1K,S.">,  at  the  expense  of  Mr  (Had stone. 

Ckoss,  in  Heraldry,  is  one  of  the  ordinaries, 
and  is  represented  with  four  equal  arms,  and  con- 
sidered to  occupy  one-fifth  of  the  field  if  not 
charged,  and  one-third  if  charged.  Argent,  a 
gules,  is  the  cross  of  St  George.  Like 


Edinburgh  Market-cros*,  lfil 7-1886. 


other  ordinaries,  the  cross  may  be 
vccked,  &c  When  its  central  square 
it  is  said  to  be  quartcr/nercejt ;  and 
not  extend  to  the  margin  of  the 
shield,  it  is  called  humtttft.  liut 
the  cross  of  heraldry  is  often  found 
varied  in  other  ways,  the  varieties 
having  each  separate  names. 
Thirty -nine  varieties  arc  enumer- 
ated *  by  Guillim,  and  109  by 
Edmonson.  Tln»e  most  frequently 
occurring  are  here  mentioned ;  and 
it  may  Ikj  remarked  that  they  St  George's  Croa*. 
have  rather  the  character  of  com- 
mon charges  than  ordinaries  not  extending  t<> 
the  margin  of  the  shield,  and  being  often  latino 
in  mini  Iters  as  well  as  singly.  The  cross  molint 
(fig.  I )  has  the  ends  turned  round  lioth  ways:  the 
cross  Jteury  ( tig.  2 )  has  each  end  terminating  in  & 


fleur-de-lis;  the  cross  botonnte  (fig.  3)  has  each 
end  terminating  in  a  trefoil  ;  the  cross  patonce 
(fig.  4)  has  three  point*  to  each  limb;  the  cross 
patte  (fig.  5)  is  small  in  the  centre,  but  widens 
towards  the  ends;  the  cross  crosslet  (fig.  6)  is 
crossed  at  each  end  ;  and  the  cross  potent  ( fig.  7 ) 
is  crutch-shaited  at  each  end.  The  Maltese,  crass 
(tig.  H),  which  converges*  to  a  point  in  the  centre, 
ami  has  two  points  to  each  limb,  though  not  fre- 
quent as  a  heraldic  charge,  derives  importance  from 
Iteing  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  other 
orders.  Any  of  these  crosses  is  said  to  be  fttchte 
when  the  lower  limb  terminates  in  a  ]*>int,  as  in 
fig.  9,  representing  a  cross  patte  fttchfe.  Ilesides 
these  ana  other  crosses  with  equal  limits,  there 
is  the  cross  Voiron/  (fig.  10),  being  the  cross  of 
crucifixion  elevated  on  three  steps,  ami  the  jtatri- 
archal  cross  (  fig.  1 1 )  with  two  horizontal  Itars.  ^\ 

Cross,  Maky  Ann.   See  Eliot,  George. 

Cross,  Southern.   See  Southern  Cross. 

CroSH  BUI,  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  > 
note  given  in  consideration  of  another  bill  or  " 
note. 

Crossbill  (Loxia),  a  Passerine  bird  in  the 
finch  family  (Fringillhhv),  well  known  for  the 
curious  way  in  which  the  point*  of  the  upper  and 
lower  hill-halve*  cross  one  another.  There  seem* 
to  lie  no  constancy  in  the  direction  of  crossing,  for 
in  different  individuals,  even  of  the  same  species, 
the  upper  ami  lower  |s>rtions  are  found  variously 
directed  to  right  or  left.  This  peculiarity  is  prob- 
ably for  the  most  part  a  directlv  mechanical  adap- 
tation to  the  food-liabit  of  the  bird,  which  consM<ts 
in  tearing  up  the  cones  of  fire  and  pines  for  the 
sake  of  the  seeds.  Bringing  the  two  point* 
together,  the  crossbill  insert*  it*  beak  into  the 
cone,  then  opens  it  with  a  strong  lateral  move- 
ment, and  with  its  scoop- like  tongue  detaches  an«l 
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captures  the  seed  from  the  loosened  cone.  In  a 
similar  way,  the  crossbill  can  soon  tear  an  ordinary 
cage  to  bits ;  or,  which  is  more  important,  may 
rapidly  do  great  damage  by  cutting  up  the  apples 

in  an  orchard. 
It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare 
two  common 
species,  L. 
p*t  yonx  itttt- 
cus  ana  L.  cur- 
virontra,  since 
in  the  former 
the  crossing  of 
the  bill  is  seen 
in  a  much  less 
emphasised  de- 
gree. The  last- 
named  species 
is  of  frequent, 
though  incon- 
stant occur- 
two  other  species  have  been 


Crossbill  ( Loxia  currirostra) 
rence  in  Britain,  and 


recorded  as  visitors.  Altogether,  seven  sj*ecies  are 
known,  from  the  northern  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  always  found  gregariously  in  conifer 
forests.  The  crossbill  has  become  associated  with  a 
sacred  legend,  familiar  to  many  from  Longfellow's 
translation  of  a  German  poem  on  the  subject.  The 
bird  was  fabled  to  have  sought,  by  pecking  at  the 
nails,  to  free  Christ  from  the  cross. 

Crossbow,  or  Arbalest,  a  weapon  used  in 
war  and  sport  in  medieval  times.  It  consisted 
of  a  wooden  stock,  with  a  bow  made  of  wood, 
iron,  or  steel,  crossing  it  at  right  angles  to 
the  end  ;  the  bowstring  was  pulled  down  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  stock  by  a  lever  (which 

in  the  simpler 
kinds  was 
worked  by 
hand  or  foot), 
and  retained 
in  position 
sometimes  in 
a  notch  by  a 
catch  or  trig- 
ger. The  bolt 
or  'quarrel' 
was  then  laid 
in  a  groove  on 
the  top  of  the 
stock,  and  the 
trigger  being 
pulled,  it  was 
shot  with  a 
considerable 
amount  of 

rower.  The 
a  1 1  e  r,  of 
course,  d  e- 
pended  on  the 
size  of  the 
bow,  some  of 
the  wea|>ons 
being  com- 
paratively 

small  and  easily  handled,  while  others  were  of  large 
dimensions,  and  required  a  machine  of  the  nature  of 
a  windlass,  called  a  'ruouiinet'  or  'gafHe,'  to  enable 
the  Ikjw  to  lie  properly  bent.  The  crossltows  of  the 
14th  century  were  almost  all  thus  equipped.  The 
'quarrels'  employed  varied  with  the  size  of  the 
bow,  but  generally  they  were  short  stout  shafts 
about  18  inches  long,  winged  with  horn  or  leather, 
and  having  a  metal  jsiint,  which  was  sometimes 
sharp,  but  often  lozenge-shaped,  obtuse,  and  in- 
dented at  the  sides.  Some  crossbows  had  a  tulie 
or  barrel,  with  a  slit  for  the  bowstring,  and  dis- 
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charged  balls  of  clay,  marble,  or  lead  with  such 
force  that  thev  were  more  formidable  weapons  than 
the  earliest  firearms.  The  larger  crossltows  were 
really  military  engines,  which  required  several 
men  to  work  them,  and  threw  proportionally 
heavy  missiles  (see  BaU.ISTA  ).  The  ciossIkjw  was 
used  in  England  chiefly  during  the  13th  century  ; 
after  that  it  gave  place  to  the  longbow,  which 
was  found  to  l»e  the  more  convenient  and  easily 
handled  weapon  of  the  two.  Its  use,  however, 
was  general  among  the  continental  nations  of 
Euroj>e  after  the  12th  century  ;  though  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1139  forbade  its  use  as  being  too  murder- 
ous a  weapon  for  Christians  to  employ  against  one 


€ross>breedlne.  Sec  Bkked. 

Cross-builS,  a  small  cake  specially  prepared 
for  Good-Friday,  and  in  many  towns  of  England 
cried  about  the  streets  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
as  'hot  cross-buns.'  Bun  is,  according  to  Skeat, 
ultimately  of  Scandinavian  origin.  There  is  an 
Old  Fr.  word  buyne,  'a  swelling,'  which  may  be 
the  immediate  source  of  the  English  word.  Good- 
Friday  buns  were  appropriately  marked  with  the 
cross,  and  hence  the  name.  The  origin  of  the 
practice  is  obscure.  Most  prol>ablv  it  is  a  relic 
of  some  heathen  observance,  to  which  the  early 
church  gave  a  Christian  significance.  At  Chelsea, 
there  were  formerly  two  celebrated  bun-houses, 
besieged  on  Good-Friday  from  morning  until  night 
by  hundreds  of  eager  purchasers,  but  they  liave 
long  since  disappeared. 

Crosse*  Andrew,  electrician,  torn  at  Fyne 
Court,  Somersetshire,  17th  June  1784,  was  edu- 
cated at  Bristol  and  at  Brasenose  College.  Oxford. 
His  principal  researches  in  science  were  as  to  the 
artificial  formation  of  minerals  by  processes  of 
electrical  deposition  and  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  means  of  improving  wines,  cider,  &c 
In  1837  he  announced  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances, organisms  (of  the  genus  Acanis)  appeared 
in  solutions  of  inorganic  substances ;  a  discovery 
which  attracted  much  attention,  but  which  ex- 
posed him  to  the  ridicule  of  opponents.  He  died 
6th  July  I  s."».).  Sect  Memoir  (1857)  by  his  second 
wife  ;  and  her  lint  Letter  Day*  of  my  Life  ( 1893). 

Cross-examination.  See  Evidence. 

Crossley,  Sir  Francis,  manufacturer  and  -V 
philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Halifax,  October  26, 
1817.  His  father  was  the  founder  of  the  Dean 
Clongh  Carpet  Mills.  Sir  Francis  encouraged  the 
inventor  George  Collier  to  produce  a  greatly  im- 
proved carpet-loom  ;  the  mills  increased  till  6000 
hands  were  employed  ;  while  carpets  were  much 
cheapened  in  price,  and  their  use  greatly  extended 
at  home  and  abroad.  Amongst  Sir  Francis's  bene- 
factions to  Halifax  were  a  public  park  (1857) 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  almshouses,  and  orphan 
homes,  licsides  large  donations  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  to  the  Congregationalisms. 
A  baronetcy  was  conferred  on  him  in  1803,  and 
from  1852  till  his  death  on  5th  Jan.  1S72  he  repre- 
sented Halifax  and  the  West  Riding  as  a  Liberal. 

Crossragliel  < '  Cross  of  St  Rcgulus  ' ),  a  mined  a 
abbey  in  Ayrshire,  2  miles  S\V.  of  May  bole.  It 
was  a  Clugniac  foundation,  a  daughter  of  the 
Paisley  abbev,  and  dates  from  1244.  A  notable 
'disputation  took  place  in  1562  between  John 
Knox  and  the  abbot,  Oueutin  Kennedy  ;  and  in 
1570  the  commendator  was  '  roasted '  or  severely 
tortured  by  fire  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  to  force 
him  to  resign  certain  lands.  The  charters  of  the 
abbey  have  been  edited  by  F.  C.  Hunter  Blair 
(2  vols.  1886). 

Crotalaria  (Or.  krotalon,  'a  rattle"),  a  tropical 
genus  of  papilionaceous  Leguminosa?,  deriving  it* 
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name  from  the  inflated  jsids  in  which  the  seeds 
rattle  when  ripe.  The  species  are  annual,  jwrennial, 
and  shrubby  plants,  winie  of  which  yield  rain- 
ahle  fibre,  particularly  C.  itinera,  the  Sunn,  or  Hemp 
Sunn,  or  Jamipa  Hemp  of  India,  an  annual  species. 
The  perennial  C.  teninfolia  (Jnhbulitore  Hemp)  is 
grown  in  Southern  India,  and  otlier  species  or 
varieties  are  in  cultivation.  Several  secies  are 
North  American. 

Crotnliche.  See  Rattlesnake. 

Crotch,  William,  composer,  was  horn  at  Nor- 
wich in  1773.  His  musical  genius  was  quite  as 
precocious  jus  that  of  the  great  Mozart.  When 
little  more  than  two  years  old  he  could  play  God 
smr  the  King  with  chords,  and  in  1779  he  was 
performing  in*  London  as  a  musical  prodigy.  When 
only  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Music  in  Oxford  University,  and  in  18*22  he  ob- 
tained the  prineipalship  of* the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music.  Crotch  composed  a  large  number  of  pieces 
for  the  organ  and  piano,  two  oratorios,  ten  anthems, 
&c.  ;  and  he  was  author  of  Elements  of  Musical 
Composition  (1812)  and  Styles  of  Music  of  all 
Aye*  (1807-18).  He  died  at  Taunton,  December 
29,  1847. 

Crotchet.   See  Music. 

Croton.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Euphnrhiacea-,  with  numerous  species,  which  are 
mostly  tropical  or  subtropical  trees  or  shrubs,  a 
few  herbaceous.  The  most  imjmrtant  is  the 
Purging  Croton  (C.  Tiglium),  a  small  tree,  a  native 


of  India  and  the  more  easterly  tropical  parts  of 
Asia.  The  leaves  are  extremely  acrid  ;  the  wood 
in  a  fresh  state  is  a  drastic,  and  in  a  dried  state,  a 
more  mild  purgative;  anil  the  seeds  (Croton  Seals, 
or  Tilly  Serifs)  are  a  very  powerful  drastic  pur- 
gative, formerly  much  employed  in  Europe,  but 
latterly  disused  on  account  of  violence  and  uncer- 
tainty of  action,  although  still  valuahle  as  yield- 
ing croton -oil.  They  are  oval  or  oval-oblong, 
Moot  the  SUM  of  field-beans.  So  great  is  their 
acridity,  that  dangerous  effects  have  ensued  from 
working  for  some  hours  with  |»ackages  of  them. 
The  oil  is  obtained  mostly  bv  expression,  and  partly 
by  treating  the  cake  with  alcohol.  The  wood  and 
seeds  of  C.  Parana?,  urn  employed  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  C.  Tiglium. 
Other  species  possess  similar  properties.  Very 
different  are  the  properties  of  the  sj>ecies  which 
vteld  Cascarilla  (q.v.)  and  Copalchi  (q.v.)  barks. 


delightfully  fragrant,  containing  in  great  abund- 
ance a  thickish  Iwlsamic  sap.  The  sap  of  C. 
gratissimus  is  employed  as  a  perfume  and  cosmetic 
at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope;  that  of  C.  origan  if  olinm 
is  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for 
Balsam  of  Couaiva ;  that  of  C.  fxilsamiferurn,  also 
West  Indian,  furnishes  Eau  tie  Mantes  by  distilla- 
tion ;  and  the  balsamic  sap  of  some  South  American 
species  is  dried  and  used  as  incense.  The  C.  Draco 
and  other  species  yield  a  blood -red  juice,  which, 
when  dried,  forms  the  finest  kind  of  dragon's-blood, 
and  is  possessed  of  astringent  properties. 

Cboton-oil  is  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  C.  Tiglium,  and  is  a  sherry-coloured,  viscid 
liquid,  with  an  acrid  taste,  a  somewhat  rancid 
smell,  and  a  fluorescent  appearance.  It  contains 
a  number  of  oily  bodies,  none  of  which  have  as 
yet  been  definitely  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  h* 
purgative  and  vesicating  properties.  Croton-oil 
is  a  violent  purgative,  in  most  cases  a  single  drop 
being  sufficient  to  remove  constipation.  When 
rubbed  upon  the  skin  it  produces  rubefaction  and 
pustular  eruption,  and  thereby  tends  to  relieve  some 
affections  of  the  internal  organs.  It  is  used  either 
by  itoelf  in  the  unmixed  state,  or  diluted  with  olive- 
oil,  soap  liniment,  alcohol,  &c  It  is  not  to  be 
employed  except  under  the  advice  of  a  doctor. 

Crotona.  a  city  of  Lucania  in  ancient  Italy, 
owed  its  origin  to  a*  colony  of  Achieans,  as  far  l«ack 
as  710  B.c.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous, wealthy,  ami  powerful  cities  of  Magna  Oraria. 
Its  walls  measured  12  miles  in  circumlerence,  and 
the  territory  over  which  it  extended  its  sway  was 
considerable.  Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for 
athletic  exercises,  and  they  carried  of!"  most  of  the 

{•rizes  at  the  Olympic  games.  Pythagoras  settled 
icre  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and 
became  a  very  im|»ortant  memlier  of  the  lwsly  politic 
(see  Pythaoohas).  About  510  u.c.  Crotona  sent 
forth  an  army  of  above  100,000  men,  under  Milo, 
its  moat  renowned  athlete,  to  fight  the  Sybarites ; 
the  latter,  though  three  times  as  numerous,  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  their  city  destroyed.  The 
war  with  Pyrrhus  completely  ruined  the  import 
ance  of  Crotona,  and  in  the  'id  century  B.C.  it  had 
sunk  so  low-  that  a  colonv  of  Romans  had  to  be 
sent  to  recniit  its  well-nigfi  exhausted  population. 
It  never  afterwards  recovered  its  prosjienty.  Some 
ruins  belonging  to  the  old  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  citv  (called  Cotrone,  q.v.) ;  and  very 
fine  Creek  coins  have  been  found.  Cortona  (q.v.) 
was  also  anciently  called  Crotona. 

Croton  River.  See  Aqueduct. 

Crotopluiga  (Or.,  'tick -enter"),  a  genus  of  bird* 
in  the  cuckoo  family  and  order  Coccygoinorphie. 
They  are  also  known  by  the  names  Ani  and  Keel- 
bird*  the  former  referring  to  the  cry,  the  latter  to 
the  blade-like  ridge  on  the  compressed  arched  lieak. 
The  l>eat  known  of  the  three  8pecies(C.M/ii (frequents 
South  America  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  and  is 
often  called  the  Savanna  Blackbird.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  cuekoo-like  birds  by  the  tail, 
which  has  only  eight  steering  feathers.  The  beak 
is  as  long  as  the  head,  and  the  keel  is  said  to  be 
used  in  unearthing  their  insect  prey  ;  the  wings  are 
long  and  pointed  ;  the  tail  is  long,  broad,  and 
rounded.  They  are  social  birds,  and  several 
females  lay  their  eggs  in  a  common  nest.  They 
are  fond  of  keeping  alwut  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle  for  the  sake  of  the  insect  larva?  which  they 
find  on  their  skin.  In  this  connection  they  are 
obviously  of  some  importance. 

Croup,  a  term  used  in  Scotland  from  an  early 
period  to  deacrilie  a  certain  train  of  laryngeal  symp- 
toms, was  first  applied  by  Dr  Francis  Home,  in 
1765,  to  an  acute  inflammatory  and  non-contagious 
affection  of  the  Larynx  (q.v.),  in  which  there  is  the 
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formation  of  a  false  membrane  or  fibrinous  deposit 
on  tbe  mucous  surface  of  the  windpipe.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  disease  resembles  that  of  simple 
Catarrh  (q.v.),  and  may  be  very  insidious.  The 
child  is  languid,  feverish,  and  thirsty,  and  a  dry, 
shrill  cough  is  gradually  developed,  but  these 
symptoms  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  those  of  the 
second  stage.  Here  tbe  respiration  liecomes  diffi- 
cult, the  drawing  of  each  breath  having  a  hissing 
and  *  croupy  '  sound  :  the  voice  is  almost  inaudible 
or  greatly  modified,  and  accompanied  by  a  harsh, 
brassy,  or  may  be  stilled  cough ;  the  face  is  red  and 
swollen,  and  covered  with  sweat;  and  the  nostrils 
are  rapidly  working.  If  the  little  patient  is  not 
relieved  bv  coughing  or  vomiting  up  some  mem- 
braneous shreds  and  glairy  mucus,  a  state  of  greater 
dyspno-a  ensues ;  the  lips  become  livid  and  the 
nails  blue ;  the  fever  is  higher,  the  pulse  quicker 
but  weaker;  and  the  child's  efforts  to  relieve  the 
increasing  obstruction  to  the  breathing  are  most 
distressing  to  witness.  A  period  of  extreme  rest- 
lessness and  suffering  is  ( unless  relieved  bv  imme- 
diate treatment  — see  below )  soon  followed  by  death 
from  increasing  coma,  syncope,  or  exhaustion. 

Croup  seems  to  be  caused  iiy  a  damp  atmosphere 
of  low  temperature,  and  is  got  in  exposed  situations. 
It  is  most  frequently  met  with  between  the  years 
of  two  and  ten,  although  all  ages  and  classes  are 
liable  to  suffer  from  it  It  is  commoner  in  boys 
than  girls.  Croup  requires  to  l»e  distinguished 
from  simple  catarrh  of  the  windpipe;  from  so-called 
false  croup,  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx— 
the  Laryngismi i-  Stridulus  of  Dr  Mason  Good;  and 
from  Diphtheria  (q.v.),  an  infectious  disease  in 
which  a  false  membrane  is  usually  found  on  the 
pharynx  or  palate,  as  well  as  in  the  larynx.  As 
croup  is  an  acute  and  very  fatal  disease,  the  treat- 
ment requires  to  lie  active  and  decided.  If  the 
case  is  seen  early,  apply  an  ice-tiag  to  the  throat 
and  give  ice  to  suck,  but  if  you  HMpect  the  pres- 
ence of  false  membrane,  give  a  full  dose  of  an 
emetic,  such  as  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  should  be  repeated  in 
three  or  four  hours  if  necessary  and  effectual  in 
relieving  the  breathing.  The  child  should  at  in- 
tervals be  placed  in  the  hot  bath,  and  inhalations 
of  steam  or  medicated  vapours  administered.  An 
inhalation  of  lactic  acid  is  often  of  great  use  in  the 
first  stage.  If  these  means  fail,  Tracheotomy  (q.v.) 
must  lie  at  once  resorted  to,  to  save  the  life  of  the 
patient,  as  recommended  by  Trousseau. 

Crow  {('urrus),  a  genus  of  Passerine  birds,  and 
type  of  a  family  Corvuhe,  which  also  includes  Mag- 
pies (  Pica),  Nutcrackers  (Nucifraga),  Jays  (Garni- 
lus).  Choughs  ( Fregilus),  and  other  genera.  The 
crow  family  is  included  in  that  division  of  Passeres 
known  as  Acromvodi,  from  peculiarities  in  the 
vocal  organs,  and  its  memliers  share  the  following 
characters  :  the  bill  is  moderately  long,  strong  and 
thick;  brfetlesat  the  base  cover  the  nostrils;  the 
wings  are  of  medium  si/e  and  rounded  ;  the  tail  is 
not  prominent  ;  the  feet  are  strong.  On  the  whole 
they  outdo  the  other  Passeres  in  size  and  strength, 
and  are  represented  by  towards  two  hundred 
species. 

Keeping  first  to  the  crow  genus  proper  (Corvus), 
we  need  give  little  description  of  the  general 
characters  of  these  familiar  birds.  The  long  black 
bill,  the  large  gape,  the  tail  all  but  covered  by  the 
wings,  the  black  feet,  &c.  are  well-known  charac- 
teristics. The  genus  is  distributed  in  most  parts  of 
the  world  except  South  America  and  New  Zealand. 
They  are  essentially  tree  birds,  and  almost  always 
build  their  nests  there.  In  diet  they  are  pre- 
dominantly vegetarian.  It  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish the  four  British  species  of  crow.  ( I )  The 
Raven  (Cumis  curax)  is  a  well-known  species  in 
Europe  and  North  Asia,    Its  black  plumage  has  a 


bluish  sheen  ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  bill  is  bent 
over  the  lower  ;  the  wings  reach  the  point  of  the 
tail.  It  is  a  hungry  bird,  devouring  inter  alia  field- 
mice  and  small  birds  ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  tamed, 
and  can  lie  readily  taught  to  ejaculate  and  play 
tricks.    See  Kaven. 

(2)  The  Hook  (C.  frugilegus)  is  a  commoner 
smaller  species  of  gregarious  habit.  There  is  the 
same  metallic  shimmer,  the  wings  again  reach  the 
tail,  but  the  upper  bill  is  not  elongated  over  the 
lower.  The  face  liecomes  curiously  liare  during 
the  first  winter,  ami  so  remains.  It  is  of  use  in 
destroying  injurious  insects,  but  its  omnivorous 
appetite  includes  eggs,  young  birds,  fish,  walnuts, 
corn,  &c.    See  Rook.  "  The  accompanying  figure 


shows  the  heads  of  the  raven,  A,  and  the  rook,  B, 
and  illustrates  well  the  prevalent  characters  of  the 
bill  in  this  genus.  It  shows  also  in  the  raven  the 
bristles  which,  as  in  most  of  the  species,  surround 
its  liase,  but  which  are  wanting  in  the  rook. 
Noteworthy,  too.  is  the  greater  strength  of  neck, 
head,  and  bill  of  the  more  carnivorous  as  compared 
with  the  more  frugivorous  species. 

(3)  The  Hooded  Crow  ( C.  coruir)  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  general  colour  is  ashen 
gray,  the  head  is  black.  The  under  throat,  the 
wings,  and  the  tail  are  also,  however,  black. 
Like  the  next  species,  the  hooded  crow  is  fond  of 
carrion,  and  lioth  arc  often  shot  by  gamekeepers 
on  account  of  the  damage  they  do  to  young 
game-birds,  &c. 

(4)  The  Carrion  Crow  (C.  corone,  or  Corone 
hitmalis),  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  rook, 
has  black  plumage,  with  a  steel-blue  shimmer  on 
back  and  head,  and  wings  which  do  not  reach  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  The  bases  of  the  feathers  are  gray 
in  the  rook,  white  in  the  carrion  crow.  It  is  useful 
in  destroying  mice  and  insects.  It  is  said  to  inter- 
breed with  the  preceding  sjiecies.  The  name  is 
given  in  America  to  a  Vulture  (q.v.).  In  some 
parts  of  Scotland  the  carrion  crow  is  called  the 
I/owhf.  There  is  considerable  dispute  as  to  the 
tqieciiic  dignity  of  some  of  the  crows.  A  few  other 
forms  in  addition  to  the  alsive  four  may  lie  noticed. 

i  The  crow  of  North  America  (  C.  amcricanus)  is  very 
similar  to  the  carrion  crow,  but  rather  smaller, 
and,  after  the  breeding  season  is  over,  congregates 
I  into  great  flocks ;  it  is  also  partially  migratory, 
|  great  numbers  from  the  more  northerfy  parts  mov- 
ing to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Its 
habits  are  otherwise  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  carrion  crow  and  the  rook.— The  Fish  Crow 
(G\  amtifragwi)  frequents  the  coasts  and  southern 
rivers  of  the  United   States,  feeding  chiefly  on 
I  fish,  which  it  catches  with  great  dexterity.  It 
I  also  sometimes  assails  gulls,  and  compels  them 
to  disgorge  their  prey.  —  The  Jabbering  Crow 
I  (V.  jamukctm*)  of  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica 
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is  remarkable  for  the  rose  ml  dance  of  its  voice  to 
human  speech.  Sir  .1.  K.  Tennent  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  small  glossy  gray-necked 
crow  of  Cuvlon  (C.  spfimit'iia),  which  frequents  the 
towns,  feeding  on  offal,  ami  boldly  enters  rooms 
through  o|kmi  windows,  lo  snatch  some  morsel  from 
the  dinner-table.  See  also  ClIotiJH,  JACKDAW, 
Jay,  Maci-ie. 

Crowbrrry,  or  Crakeherey  {Empetrum  nig- 
rum ),  a  small  procumbent  shrub,  with  characteristi- 
cally inrolled  leaf-margins,  of  the  order  Empetra- 
eeie,  a  native  of  the  colder  northern  parts  of  the 
world,  abundant  in  the  moors  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  and  common  throughout  Canada, 
Alaska,  and  Sil»eria  The  order  consists  of  a  few 
heath-like  shrubs,  which,  however,  are  usually 
associated  with  Euphorbiacc:i'  (Spurges,  \c),  with 
•unall  trimerous  unisexual  llowers,  the  fruit  a  small 


Crowberry  ( Empetrum  nt/jrum ) : 
a,  flowering  branch  ;  b,  flowers  enlarged  ;  c,  fruit 


berrv  seated  in  the  persistent  calyx.  The  l>errie» 
of  the  crowberry  arc  nearly  black,  surround  the 
branches  in  crowded  clusters,  and  each  contain  six 
to  nine  bony  seeds  and  a  watery  acidulous  juice. 
A  fermented  liquor  is j>repared  from  them  in  some 
northern  countries.  They  are  a  favourite  fowl  of 
game.  E.  rubrum  of  Cajie  Horn  differs  little, 
except  in  having  red  berries.  The  berries  of  the 
Camarinheira  (Corcma  alba)  are  employed  in 
Portugal  for  the  preparation  of  an  acidulous  drink 
in  fevers.  The  plants  of  this  order,  es|»ecially  E. 
ligrttm,  have  taken  considerable  part  in  the  forma- 
100  of  peat. 

Crowe,  Mw  Catherine  [nit  Stevens), 
authoress,  was  born  at  Horough  Green,  in  Kent, 
in  1800.  In  1822  she  married  Lieutenant  colonel 
Crowe,  and  spent  great  part  of  her  after-life  in 
Edinburgh.  She  died  in  1870.  Her  mind  was 
,[i'  M  i>id  and  despondent,  ever  hovering  on  the 
border-line  of  insanity,  which  it  crossed  once  in 
one  violent  but  brief  attack.  Her  translation  of 
Kcrner's  Scrrc-xn  of  Frevorxt  ( 1845 )  prepared  the  way 
for  her  well-known  Night  Siite  of  Nature  ( 184*i),  a 
great  collection  of  supernatural  stories,  told,  in- 
deed, with  vigour  and  verisimilitude,  but  hopelessly 
credulous  and  uncritical.  She  wrote  also  tragedies, 
juvenile  Iswks,  and  novels ;  of  the  last,  the  best, 
Summ  Hopley  (1841)  and  Lilly  Dawson  (1847). 
Her  Spiritualism  and  the  Age  we  live  in  (1859) 
has  no  value,  save  as  autobiography. 


Crowe«  Joseph  Archer,  C.B.,  art-writer,  born 
in  London  in  1825,  studied  and  travelled  widely 
on  the  Continent,  where  in  1847  he  met  Cava! 
caselle ;  their  joint  works  will  be  found  in  tli« 
article  Cayalcaselle.  Crowe  was  a  sjKt-ial  corre- 
spondent in  the  Crimean  war,  the  Indian  mutiny, 
and  the  Franco- Austrian  war;  and  in  1857-59  wax 
director  of  the  School  of  Art  at  Bombay.  In  IhW 
he  was  ap|s»inted  British  consul-general  at  Leipzig 
and  afterwards  at  Dusseldorf ;  in  he  was  named 
commercial  attache  at  Paris.  Made  a  C.B.  in  \HX,\ 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  K.'\M.G.  in  1890. 
He  contributed  the  article  RAPHAEL  to  this  work. 
He  died  6 til  September  I SiMt.  See  his  litmiitisccnca 
(1895),  mainly  of  his  career  a*  journalist. 

Crow  loot.   See  Ranunculi's. 

Crow  Indians  some  4000  in  number,  of  the 
Dakota  stock,  live  on  reservations  in  Montana 

Crowland,  or  CROYLAND,  an  ancient  market- 
town  in  the  south  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  Welland, 
in  the  Fens,  10  miles  N  N E.  of  Peterborough.  Here 
in  716  King  Ethelwald  founded  a  monastery  in 
honour  of  the  hermit  St  Guthlac,  which,  burned  by 
the  Danes  in  870,  and  again  destroyed  by  tire  in 
109),  was  restored  in  1113,  and  thereafter  became 
a  mitred  Benedictine  abl>ey  of  singular  magnifi- 
cence. The  north  aisle  of  its  church  now  serves  as 
the  parish  church,  and  part  of  the  west  front  also 
remains.  Ingulph  (q.v.)  was  abliot  of  Croyland. 
Pop.  of  parish,  2929.  See  G.  Perry's  Croyland 
AMtey  (1867).  The  'Triangular  Bridge'  is  de- 
scribed in  our  article  Bridc.e,  Vol.  II.  p.  436. 

CrOWll  ( Lat.  corona ).  The  crown  of  classical 
times  was  a  circular  ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or 
flowers,  worn  on  festive  and  solemn  occasions,  and 
as  a  rew'ard  of  worth,  talent,  and  military  or  naval 
prowess.  Among  the  Greeks  the  crown  {utephamt) 
was  sometimes  used  as  an  emblem  of  office,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  archons  ;  sometimes  as  an  ornament  for 
the  heads  of  the  victors  in  the  public  games ;  and 
sometimes  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  citizens  who 
had  merited  well  of  their  country.  The  Romans 
made  great  use  of  crowns  as  rewards  for  valour. 
The  nmst  highly  prized  was  the  corona  obtidiotuxlis, 
which  was  bestowed  by  a  beleaguered  garrison  or 
armv  on  the  general  who  rescued  them.  It  was 
made  of  grass  or  wild-flowers,  gathered  from  the 
place  which  hail  been  beset  by  the  enemy.  Next 
in  order  was  the  corona  civica,  a  garland  of  oak 
leaves  and  acorns,  which  was  given  as  a  reward  U> 
any  soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle  ;  the  corona  wtm/n,  a  gold  circle 
decorated  with  l>eaks  of  ships,  was  the  reward  for 
naval  services  ;  the  corona  mural  is,  a  similar  circle 
surrounded  with  battlements,  was  bestowed  on  him 
who  first  scaled  the  walls  of  a  Itesicged  city  ;  and 
the  corona  ralhtrits,  a  circle  ornamented  with  j*li- 
sades,  on  the  first  soldier  who  forced  his  way  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  There  was  also  the  conma 
triumphal)*,  liestowed  upon  a  general  when  he 
obtained  a  triumph. 

Other  crowns  were  emblematical,  such  as  the 
sacerdotal,  funeral,  convivial  (of  roses,  violets, 
mvrtle,  ivy,  ami  even  parsley),  and  nuptial  crowns. 
The  custom  of  wearing  bridal  wreaths  or  even 
bridal  crowns  of  metal  is  not  unknown  in  modern 
Europe  as  in  Germany  and  Norway  and  medieval 
England ;  and  the  bridal  wreaths  of  young 
brides  are  still  suspended  in  some  Derbyshire 
churches.  ( 1 )  Cornmt  sacerdotal  ix,  worn  by  the 
prieste  and  bystanders  when  engaged  in  sacrifice. 
(2)  Corona  fnnebris  or  srpulchralis,  with  which 
the  dead  was  crowned,  a  custom  which  prevailed 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Greece, 
these  crowns  were  commonly  of  parsley.  (3) 
Corona  convivialu,  worn  by  guest*  on  festive  occa- 
siona 
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As  the  emblem  of  so\-creignty  in  modern  Europe, 
the  crown  was  borrowed  loss  from  the  crowns*  of 
antiquity  than  from  the  diadem,  a  fillet  of  silk, 
linen,  or  woollen.  This  decoration  was  originally 
oriental.  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  it  from 
the  kings  of  Persia;  and  Antony  assumed  it 
during  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopatra. 
In  modern  slates,  crowns  have  l>een  of  .various 
forms,  ami  undergone  various  changes.  The  royal 
crown  of  England  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
was  a  jewelled  circlet  of  gold,  heightened  with 
strawberry-leaves  or  trefoils,  sometimes  alternately 
large  and' small.  In  the  very  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent crown  of  Henry  IV.,  the  strawberry-leaves, 
eight  in  number,  alternated  with  as  many  fleurs- 
de-lis,  the  whole  alternating  with  sixteen  small 
groups  of  jiearls.  The  same  crown  was  worn  by 
Henry  V.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  bnt  on 
undertaking  his  French  campaign  ho  ordered  it  to 
be  broken  up,  and  the  fragments  distributed  as 
security  for  the  loan  required  by  him  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  crown  that  succeeded  it  was  prob- 
ably an  arched  one  ;  for  although  no  arched  crown 
appears  on  the  Creat  Seal  of  any  monarch  l>efore 
h<  I  ward  IV.,  the  arched  as  well  as  the  unarched 
form  of  crown  is  found  occasionally  in  sculptures 
and  illuminations  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  \ .  and 
Henry  VI.  The  crown  id  Edward  IV.  (which  was 
probably  also  worn  by  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.) 
differs  from  previous  crowns  in  being  arched  over 
with  jewelled  bands  of  gold,  closing  under  a  mound 
unsigned  by  a  cross  patce,  while  crosses  pat*e  are 
sulwtituted  for  the  strawberry- leaves,  and  roses  or 
fleurs-de-lis  for  the  clusters  of  pearls.  During 
succeeding  reigns  down  to  that  of  Charles  II,,  the 
crown  underwent  various  minor  changes  of  form. 

There  were  sometimes  three 
complete  arches,  sometimes 
two  as  at  present,  and  these 
were  at  first  very  acute,  after- 
wards more  and  more  de- 
pressed ;  but  the  crown  of 
the  first  Stuarts  (weighing 
7  lb.  6  oz.,  and  worth  ill  10) 
was  broken  up  in  1G49.  From 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  till 
that  of  William  IV.,  the  same 
actual  crown  was  used,  it« 
form  being  what  is  still 
this  country  as  the  imperial 
crown,  and  represented  in  fig.  1.  It  has  four 
patee  and  four  fleurs-de-lis  set  alternately 
on  the  circlet,  while  two 
complete  pearl-studded 
arches  rising  from  within 
the  cross**  jm.tee  carry 
at  their  intersection  the 
mound  and  cross.  A  new 
state  crown  was  made  for 
the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria,  differing  some- 
what from  the  imperial 
crown.  Its  arches  rise 
almost  perpendicttlarly, 
are  elevated  rather  than 
depressed  at  their  inter- 
section, and  assume  the 
form  of  wreaths  of  rase, 
thistle,  and  shamrock, 
formed  of  hrillinnts  ;  and 
covered  with  diamonds  and 
studded  with  costly  gems  (fig.  2).  In  otlk-ial  repre- 
sentations of  the  royal  arms,  they  are  ensigned  by 
the  imperial  crown,  but  a  graceful  modification  of 
that  crown  is  sometimes  made  use  of  instead  of  it 
with  Her  Majesty's  sanction  (fig.  3).  For  the 
coronets  of  the  memliers  of  the  royal  family  and  of 
the  noBility  generally,  see  COKONET. 


Fig.  2. 
the  crown  itf 


It  if 


The  crown  of  Scotland,  long  lost  sight  of,  was 
in  1818  discovered,  along  with  the  other  Regalia 
(q.v.),  in  a  chest  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  Its  gold 
circle,  richlv  jewelled  and  enamelled,  is  heightened 
with  ten  fleurs-de-lis,  alternating  with  as  many 
crosses  Henry,  each  adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  great 
diamond  between  four  large  pearls  put  crosswavs. 
Four  gold  arches,  added  in  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
close  under  a  mound,  on  which  rests  a  large  cross 
patce,  with  four  pearls  at  the  extremities,  and  as 
many  in  the  angles.  Excepting  the  arches,  the 
crown  is  probably  of  the  date  of  Roljert  liniee. 

In  the  crown  "of^  the  kings  of  France  the  circle 
was  heightened  with  fleurs-de-lis ;  and  from  the 
time  of  Fraucis  I.  it  was  closed  with  eight  arches, 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


from  whose  intersection  arose  a  fleur-de-lis.  The 
crown  of  the  former  German  emperors,  now  of  the 
Austrian  emperors,  is  cleft  in  the  centre,  so  as 
to  present  an  appearance  suggestive  of  a  mitre. 
The  adoption  of  tins  crown  by  Charles  V.  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  the  kings"of  France  having,  in 
emulation  of  the  emperors,  assumed  a  close  crown. 
The  iron  crown  of  the  ancient  Longohardic  kings 
(fig.  4) — restored  to  the  king  of  Italy  bv  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  in  18ti(J — is  alleged  to  have  been  l>estowed 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  on  Queeu  Theodolinda, 
and  with  it  Henry  of 
Luxemburg  and  suc- 
ceeding emperors  were 
crowned.  It  is  a  gold 
circle  with  enamelled 
flowers  and  jewels,  within 
which  is  a  thin  fillet  id 
iron,  which  has  been 
asserted  to  have  l>cen 
hammered  from  a  nail 
of  the  true  cross.  The 
crown  of  the  new  German 
empire  is  shown  in  fig.  5. 
The  crown  with  which 
the  king  of  Koumania 
was  crowned  in  1881  was 
made  of  bronze  from  the  cannon  captured  in  the 
Plevna  redoubts. 

The  crown  of  an  English  King-at-arms  is  of  silver 
gilt,  with  sixteen  oak-leaves,  each  alternate  leaf 
higher  than  the 
others.  Since 
1727  that  of  the 
Scottish  Lyon 
King-at-arm's  is 
similar  in  form. 

Crowns  fre- 
quently occur  as 
heraldic  liear- 
ihgs  ;  of  these 
there  are  three 
of  the  classical 
crowns  noticed 
in  this  article- 
viz,  the  crowns  mural,  a  (fig.  6),  naval,  b,  and 
rallary,  r,  also  the  eastern  or  antique  crown,  rf,  a 
circle  with  high  points  rising  from  it,  and  the 
celestial  crown,  differing  from  the  last  in  having  a 
star  on  each  point. 
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The  Crown  is  a  term  often  employed  to  signify 
the  state  and  the  matters  under  control  of  the 
executive  authority.  Thus,  in  the  interests  of  the 
state  there  are  crown -ministers,  crown-lawyers, 
crown-officers,  crown -lands*,  &c  — the  term,  in  no 
instance,  ha<ing  any  *|iecial  connection  with  the 
sovereign  personally.  In  Scotland,  certain  high 
crimes  are  technically  called  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
These  are  four  in  nu'mlier— murder,  rohlnry,  rai>c, 
and  wilful  fire-raising— and  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  Likewise,  in 
Scotland,  there  is  a  functionary  styled  crown -agent. 
He  is  a  practising  law-agent  or  solicitor,  who, 
under  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his  deputes,  takes 
charge  of  criminal  proceedings.  His  duly  is  to 
receive  from  the  procurators-fiscal  of  the  different  , 
counties  the  precognitions  which  they  have  taken, 
and  to  lay  these  precognitions  l»efore  the  lawyers 
for  the  crown,  that  they  may  determine  whether 
there  is  ground  sufficient  to  call  for  a  prosecution. 
He  also  expedes  indictments  and  criminal  letters, 
and  otherwise  discharges  the  duties  of  an  agent  in 
preparing  and  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  trials 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  crown-agent  is  with  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  ceases  with  the  administration. 

Crown  Casks  Reserved,  Court  kor.  See 
Appeal. 

Crown-solicitor,  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury, 
who,  in  state,  prosecutions  in   England,  acta  as 
solicitor  for  the  crown  in  preparing  the  prosecution. 
In  Ireland  there  are  crown-solicitors  attached  to 
each  circuit,  whose  duties  correspond  in  some  ] 
degree  to  those  of  the  Procurators- hscal  (q.v.)  and  i 
crown-agent  in  Scotland.     In  England  there  are 
no  analogous  officers,  and  prosecutions  are  conse-  ! 
quently  conducted  hy  solicitors  appointed  either 
hy  the"  parish,  or  by  private  parties  Itound  over  by 
the  magistrates  to  prosecute.    lint  in  cases  of  great 
importance  to  the  public,  such  as  unusual  or  mon- 
strous crimes,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  the  1 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  takes  charge  of  the  case  I 
and  instructs  counsel. 

Crown  Dehts. — It  is  a  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  creditors,  and 
in  England,  to  recover  it«  debt*  by  a  summary 

S recess  called  an  extent.  Hy  33  Henry  VIII. ,  chap. 
9,  this  preference  is  given  over  all  creditors  who 
have  not  ohtained  judgment  (meaning  in  Scotland, 
the  execution  of  diligence)  for  their  dehts  before 
the  commencement  of  the  crown's  process ;  and 
the  Act  6  Anne,  chap.  26,  extended  the  law  of 
England  in  this  respect  to  Scotland,  the  old  writ 
of  extent  being  al>olished  in  1856.  The  rule  in 
Scotland  was  limited  to  movable  or  personal 
property,  and  the  crown  has  no  privilege  over 
a  subject  in  a  competition  for  heritage.  It 
obtains,  however,  as  opposed  to  the  landlord's 
Hy|M>thec  (q.v.).  Mercantile  sequestration  does 
not  discharge  crown  dehts  except  with  consent  of 
the  Treasury  ;  and  in  a  sequestration  the  crown 
has  a  statutory  preference  for  one  year's  arrears  of 
income  and  projiertv  tax,  and  assessed  taxes.  A 
similar  preference  ts  given  for  local  rates.  See 
Extent,  Exchequer. 

'kown-lands  must  lie  distinguished  from  such 
rights  as  that  in  the  seashore,  which  are  merely 
held  by  the  sovereign  in  trust  for  the  people ;  and 
also  from  that  portion  of  the  royal  patrimony  which 
consists  of  such  reserved  rights  as  mines,  salmon- 
fishings.  &c.    The  crown-lands  are  called  annexed 

tiroperty  in  Scotland,  and  demesne  lands  in  Eng- 
and,  and  are  of  course  also  distinct  from  the 
private  estate  of  the  person  who  happens  to  W 
sovereign.  They  are  now  contracted  within  narrow 
limits,  having  been  almost  entirely  granted  away 
to  subjects.  King  William  III.  so  impoverished 
the  crown  in  this  manner,  that  an  act  was  passed 


in  1703  voiding  all  grant*  or  leases  from  the  crown 
of  roval  manors,  or  other  possessions  connected 
with  land,  for  a  period  exceeding  thirty -one  yean*. 
At  a  much  earlier  period  ( 1455,  chap.  41 )  a  Scottish 
statute  had  rendered  the  consent  of  parliament 
necessary  to  the  alienation  of  the  proj>erty  of  the 
crown,  but  the  policy  adopted  of  extensive  subin- 
feudation to  encourage  agriculture  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  diminishing  the  relative  value  of  crown 
lands  not  actually  ^iven  away ;  and  in  Scotland 
thev  now  consist  mainly  cd  a  few  castles,  palace*, 
and  feu-duties.  The  superintendence  of  such  pro- 
perty as  still  belongs  to  the  crown  is  now  vested 
in  commissioners  appointed  for  the  pur|»ose.  called 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  IjuuI 
Revenues.  See  Woods  AND  Forests.  In  some 
British  colonies  unallotted  ground  is  nominally 
crown-land.  Thus  the  sale  and  settlement  of  land 
in  New  South  Wale*  was  regulated  by  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1884. 

Crown*  in  Architecture,  a  si>ccies  of  spire  or  - 
lantern,  formed  by  converging  flying- hut  tresses. 
Familiar  examples  in  Scotland  are  the  crowns  of 
St  Giles's,  Edinburgh,  and  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen ;  south  of  the  Tweed  the  only  old  crown  is 
that  of  St  Nicholas's  Cathedral  at  Newcastle. 

Crown  Imperial.  See  Fritillary. 

Crown  Pieces  of  silver,  of  the  value  of  five  \ 
shillings,  were  introduced  into  the  English  coinage 
by  Henry  VIII.  They  have  a  standard  weight  of 
436  56  grains.  None  were  coined  from  1*6!  till 
1887,  but  since  then  they  have  again  been  struck. 
The  name  crown  is  also  used  as  the  translation 
of  the  French  which  varied  in  value  from  6 
francs  (or  livres)  to  3  franc*. 

Crown  Point,  a  post-village  of  New  York, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  near  the  site  of  a  British  fort 
of  the  same  name  surprised  and  captured  by  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen  in  1775. 

Crown-work,  in  Fortification,  is  an  outwork 
consisting  of  two  Bastion  (q.v. )  front*  connected 
with  the  muin  work  bv  long  flanks,  so  that  its  plan 
resembles  somewhat  the  outline  of  a  crown. 

Crow's-feet.  See  Caltrop. 

Crow-Stone,  the  top  stone  of  the  gable  end  of 
a  building.    See  Corbie  Steps. 

Crowther,  Samuel  Adjai,  Bishop  of  the  "~ 
Niger  territory,  whose  native  name  is  Adjai,  was 
liorn  in  Ochugn,  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of 
Dahomey,  in  1812,  was  carried  off  aa  a  slave  in 
1819,  and  after  having  been  bartered  and  sold  more 
than  once,  was  taken  by  a  British  man-of-war  and 
landed  at  Sierra-Leone  in  1822.  He  was  placed 
under  a  missionary  for  training  at  Bathurst,  and  in 
1825  professed  his  adherence  to  Christianity,  taking 
his  present  name  after  a  London  vicar.  He  was 
next  placed  in  charge  of  a  mission  school  at 
Regent's  Town :  was  with  the  first  and  second 
Niger  expeditions  (1841,  1854);  visited  I.ondon  in 
1842,  when,  aa  the  result  of  some  further  training  he 
was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  entered 
with  enthusiasm  upon  his  missionary  labour*,  sml 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Niger  territory  in 
1864.  He  was  D.  D.  of  Oxford,  author  of  several  na- 
tive tracts,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Yoruta 
language.    Died  in  1891.    See  bis  Life  ( 

Croydon,  a  town  in  Surrey,  I0J  miles  S.  of 
London  Bridge,  vet  practically  a  suburb  of  London. 
It  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  chalk  and  plastic  clay, 
near  the  Banstead  Downs,  at  the  source  of  th« 
Wandle,  hence it* name  Croindene,{Vr.,  'chalkhib") 
in  Domesday.  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
had  a  palace  here  from  the  Conquest  till  1757.  It* 
Perpendicular  hall  ( 1452)  and  chapel  ( 1633-63)  were 
purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1887  and 
presented  to  the  Siatera  of  the  Church  Extension 
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Association.  Addington  Park,  3^  miles  ESE.,  has 
since  1807  been  the  summer  seat  of  the  archbishop*. 
Addiaconibe  House,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  was  converted  in  1812  into  the 
East  India  Military*  College,  hut  was  pulle<l  down 
in  1863.  The  fine  old  Per{>emlicular  parish  church 
was  destroyed  by  tire  in  January  1887,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tower,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
(iilbert  Scott,  and  retains  the  monnment  of  Arch- 
hinhop  Sheldon,  with  fragments  of  that  of  Arch- 
bishop (;rindal.  That  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  was 
restored  in  IH88  at  a  cost  of  £600.  Whitgift's 
Hospital  ( 1500)  is  a  red  brick  pile,  restored  in  i860; 
his  grammar-school  now  occupies  buildings  of  1871, 
besides  a  large  Whitgift  middle  school.  A  new 
town  hall,  with  law-courta  and  free  library,  was 
o|M>ned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  May  1896.  Croy- 
don was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  grapple  effectually 
with  the  economical  disposal  of  town-sewage.  A 
system  of  disposing  of  sewage  by  irrigation  was  in- 
augurated in  185S,  nud  the  cor[s>ration  now  possess 
two  sewage  farms,  comprising  (180  acres.  In  1868  new 
water- works  were  completed,  the  water,  which  is  of 
great  purity,  being  obtained  from  an  artesian  well, 
Yielding  nearly  3.000,000  gallons  per  diem  ;  and  a 
further  supply  of  2,000,000  gallons  per  diem  was 
introduced  in  1888 at  a  coat  of  £50,000.  The  death- 
rate  in  1848,  the  year  before  the  adoption  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  was  2816  ;  in  1887  it  was  14  71. 
There  are  thirteen  railway  stations.  Till  the  l.Hth 
century  Croydon  was  famous  for  its  *  colliers'  or 
charcoal-burners;  now  its  chief  specialty  is  the 
manufacture  of  church  clocks  ana  carillons.  It 
wax  made  a  municipal  lsirough  in  18S3,  a  parlia- 
mentary one  in  1885,  and  a  county  borough  in  1888. 
I'op.  (  IHiil  )  10,260  :  (  1881  )  78.953  ;  (  1801  )  1<>2,«97. 
Si-c  .1.  C.  Anderson's  Short  Chrnnirlr  (  1882). 

Crozet  Island**  a  group  to  the  south  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  almost  on  a  line  between  the  Cat* 
of  (Jood  Hope  and  Kerguclcn's  Land,  in  lat.  46°  S., 
and  long.  52  E.  Except  four  or  live,  they  are  mere 
rocks,  and  are  all  uninhabited,  though  shipwrecked 
sailors  have  lived  for  a  time  on  them.  They  were 
visited  by  the  Challenger  expedition  in  1873-74. 

Croiier.  See  Crosier. 

Crucian  (Carassiiu  vulgaris),  a  fresh -water 
fish,  nearly  related  to  the  earn,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  alisence  of  Wbules,  in  the  single- 
rowed  arrangement  of  the  pharyngeal  teeth,  and  in 
a  few  other  minor  points.  It  is  found  in  numerous 
varieties  in  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes  in  Europe  and 
Asia :  and  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  caught  in 
the  Thames.  The  food  chiefly  consists  of  dead 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The  flesh  is  less 
esteemed  than  that  of  carp.  The  fish  spawn  in 
May  or  June,  and  then  assemble  in  great  numbers. 
See  Carp. 

Crucibles  ( Low  Lat.  crucibulum  ;  from  the 
root  of  Old  Kr.  cruch*,  '  a  pot ' )  are  vessels  made  of 
materials  capable  of  being  exiiosed 
to  high  temperatures  without  altera- 
tion, and  lined  for  fusing  sulistanccs 
together,  such  as  the  materials  for 
glass-making,  or  metallic  ores,  with 
various  fluxes  to  obtain  the  several 
metals  they  yield.    Crucibles  should 
resist  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
sulistanccs    brought    into  contact 
with  them,  and  are  generally  made 
of  fireclay,  porcelain,  graphite,  iron, 
platinum,  and,  for  some  special  operations,  of 
silver.   See  A&sayino. 

Crrnci'fer»  (Lat,  •cross-bearing.'  from  the  X- 
wise  position  of  the  four  petals ),  an  imi>ortant  order 
of  thalamifloral  dicotyledons,  including  about  1200 
known  species,  mostly  naltearctic,  and  specially 
abundant  in  Europe.    No  order  is  indeed  more 


familiar  or  more  widely  represented  ;  the  Mustard, 
Shepherd's  Purse,  &c,  are  among  the  commonest 
weeds  of  cultivation,  while  the  Turnip  and  Cab- 
bage, the  Radish  and  Cress,  &c. ,  are  no  less 
familiar  and  widespread  in  usefulness.  As  wild 
flowers,  they  are  mostly  inconspicuous,  but  the 
pretty  Cuckoo-flower  or  Lady's  Smock  (Carda- 
mine  prahnsis),  and  not  a  few  others,  might  be 
mentioned  as  contributing  some  characteristic 
feature  to  marsh  or  cliff  or  copse ;  while  a  large 
number  of  geuera  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
florist,  for  whom  the  cxulwrant  masses  of  Ibcris, 
Alyssum,  Arabis,  and  Aubrietia  are  among  the 
most  admired  resources  of  the  rock-garden,  Beside* 
the  Stocks  and  Wallflowers,  &c,  the  old-fashioned 
Honesty  and  Cillyflower  are  among  the  most 
familiar  inmate*  of  every  cottage-garden.  The 
general  character  of  the  order  is  antiscorbutic  and 
stimulating,  with  more  or  less  acridity ;  the  familiar 
flavour  ls?ing  due  to  the  presence  of  a  characteristic 
ethereal  oil.  Striking  examples  of  these  pro]tcrties 
are  given  by  the  Scurvy -grass  of  our  shores,  so 
important  to  mariners  in  the  days  of  long  voyages 
and  salt  provisions ;  or  more  familiarly  by  the 
Common  Watercress;  while  a  wide  range  of  varia- 
tion of  flavour  is  presented  by  the  llesh,  rind,  and 
leaves  of  the  Common  Turnip,  especially  in  different 
varieties,  soils,  and  seasons.  A  fixed  oil  is  largely 
present  in  the  seeds  (see  Rape,  Colza),  and  the 
Wood  Plant  ( Isatis,  see  Woad)  has  Wen  used  from 
the  earliest  times  as  a  source  of  indigo.  The  onler 
was  conveniently  subdivided  by  Linnaus  by  the 
nature  of  its  fruit  as  long  and  short  podded  { Sili- 
qno«H»  and  Siliculosa' },  while  later  systcmatists 
have  derived  important  characters  from  the  mode 
of  folding  of  the  cotyledons  within  the  seed.  See 
Engler's  I'Jfunzcnfamilim,  or  other  systematic 
work,  and  separate  articles — e.g.  Carkage,  &c. 

Crucifix  (Lat.  crux,  'the  cross,'  and  figo,  *  I 
fix'),  a  cross  with  the  effigy  of  Christ  fixed' to  it. 
The  principal  crucifix  in  Catholic  churches  stand* 
in  the  centre  of 
the  high-altar. 
It  overtops  the 
tapers,  and  is  only 
removed  to  make 
place  for  the  host 
in  the  service  of 
Benediction.  In 
well-appointed 
churches,  the  altar 
crucifix  is  gener- 
ally either  of  gold 
or  silver.  Cruci- 
fixes are  used 
in  Lutheran 
churches,  and  in 
Prussia  they  are 
often  made  of  Ber- 
lin iron.  The  crn- 
ci  lix  first  began  to 
take  the  place  of 
the  plain  cross  in 
the  time  of  Con- 

stantine,  but  it  was  never  publicly  acknowledged 
by  the  Creek  Church,  and  diu  not  come  into  general 
use  in  the  East  till  towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century.  It  was  not  till  the  Cnrlovingian  age  that 
it  became  general  in  the  Latin  Church.  On  the 
earlier  crucifixes,  Christ  is  represented  as  alive, 
with  open  eyes,  and  generally  clad,  and  fastened 
with  four  nails.  On  later  ones  he  is  represented 
as  dead,  naked,  except  for  a  cloth  round  the  loins, 
and  fastened  with  three  nails — i.e.  the  two  feet 
pierced  by  a  single  nail.    See  Cross. 

Cruden,  Alexander,  born  at  Aberdeen,  31st 
May  1701,  from  the  grammar  school  passed  to 
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Marisehal  College,  where  he  took  his  M.A.,  hut, 
having  shown  symptoms  of  insanity,  was  fur  a  short 
time  placed  in  confinement.  On  his  release  he  left 
Aberdeen,  ami,  after  spending  ten  years  as  a  tutor, 
in  173*2  established  himself  ax  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 
don. In  1737  appeared  hie  Complete  Concordance 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  rcallv  admirahle  work. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  graciously 
promised  to  '  rememher  him,'  hut  unfortunately 
died  a  few  days  later.  Cruden  now  relapsed  into 
insanity ,  anil  for  ten  weeks  was  kept  in  a  mad- 
house, as  again  for  a  fortnight  in  1753.  Earning 
meanwhile  "his  livelihood  as  a  press-reader,  he 
assumed  the  title  of  '  Alexander  the  Corrector,' 
and  in  1755  began  to  go  through  the  country, 
reproving  hy  voice  and  |)en  the  nation's  sins  of 
Sabbath-breaking  and  profanity.  Hut  many  a 
good  and  kindly  action  was  interwoven  with  his 
crack-brained  courtships,  his  dreams  of  knighthood 
and  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  was  iust  back  from 
a  visit  to  his  native  city,  when  he  died  at  his 
prayers  in  his  Islington  lodgings,  1st  November 
1770.  See  the  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  prefixed  since 
1824  to  many  of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  Con- 
cordance.   See  Concordance. 

Cruelty.  See  Animals  (Cruelty  to),  Chil- 
dren (Cruelty  to). 

€<riiik*liank,  Georoe,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  English  pictorial  satirists,  wax  liorn  in  London, 
September  27,  1792,  the  son  of  Isaac  Cruikshank, 
who,  as  well  as  his  eldest  son,  Isaac  Holiert  Cruik- 
shank, was  also  known  as  a  caricaturist.  Cruik- 
shank at  tirst  thought  of  the  stage  as  a  profession  ; 
hut  some  of  his  sketches  having  come  under  the 
notice  of  a  publisher,  be  was  induced  to  engage  in 
the  illustration  of  children's   books  and  songs. 
A   publication.  The  Scourge  (1811-16),  afforded 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  satiric  genius,  and  from 
that  time  forth  he  continued  to  pursue  with  re- 
markable sueee-s  this  his  true  vein.    His  illustra- 
tions for  Hone's  political  squibs  and  pamphlets, 
and  especially  those  dealing  with  the  Queen  Caro- 
line trial,  attracted  much  attention,  and  sent  some 
of  them  through  no  less  than  fifty  editions.  Hut 
in  the  exquisite  series  of  coloured  etchings  con- 
tributed to  the  Humorist  (1819  21),  and  in  the 
etchings  to  the  Points  of  Humour  (1823-24),  did 
his  true  artistic  jsiwer  begin  to  lie  visible.  This 
second,  ami  in  many  ways  finest,  jieriod  of  his 
art,  represented  by  these  works,  culminated  in 
the  etchings  to  Peter  Sch/emihl  (1823),  and  to 
Grimm's  Herman  1'opnlar  Stories  (1824  26),  which 
in  the  simple  directness  and  effectiveness  of  their 
execution,  and  in  their  fertile  and  unencumbered 
fancy,   rank  as  tho  artist's   masterpieces.  The 
latter  series,  now  extremely  scarce,  was  repro- 
duced in  1868,  with  a  laudatory  preface  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Itiiskin.    Similar  in  artistic  aims  and 
method  are  the  spirited  little  woodcuts  contributed 
to  the  Il<d ion  Tales  ( 1824),  Mornings  at  How  Street 
( 1S24  27),  and  Clark's  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert 
{  1830) ;  and  the  plates  to  Scott's  Dcmonoloqy  and 
Witchcraft  (1830)  may  be  regarded  as  the  last 
examples  of  his  earlier  and  simpler  method  as  an 
etcher.    H  is  numerous  plates  in  Jimt/ei/s  Miscellany 
mark  a  third  period  of  his  art,  in  which  he  aimed  at 
greater  elaboration  ami  completeness,  introducing 
more  complex  effects  of  chiar-oscuro,  and  frequently 
attaining  great  power  of  tragic  design.    The  finest 
of  these  are  the  great  series  to  Dickens's  Oliver 
Twist,   ami    to  Aiiisworth'*  Jack    Shcv/utrd  in 
Bent  ley's  Miscellany,  and  The  Tower  of  London, 
and  in  the  same  class  are  to  Is?  ranked  the  plates  to 
Windsor   Castle,  and    The  Miser's  Daughter,  of 
which,  as  of  Oliver  Twist,  he  thirty  years  after- 
wards claimed  the  chief  authorship.    Among  the 
l>est  productions  of  his  later  years  are  the  large 


and  elaborate  etchings  to  Brough's  Life  of  Sir 
|  John  Fidstaf,  published  in  1858.    His  last  illus- 
■  tratiou  was  the  frontispiece  to  Mrs  Blewitt's  The 
I  Rose  and  the  Lily  (1877),  'Designed  and  etched 
J  by  George  Cruikshank,  aged  eighty-three,  1875.' 
i  As  a  water-colourist  he  left  work  marked  by  con- 
siderable skill  and  delicacy.    In  his  late  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  oil-painting,  and  in  this  province 
showed  perhaps  more  humour,  fervour,  and  inven- 
tive ability  than  artistic  power.    His  most  import- 
ant picture  was  '  Worship  of  Bacchus '  ( 1862 ),  which 
has  been  engraved  partly  by  his  own  hand,  a 
vigorous  and  earnest  protest  against  the  evils  of 
drunkenness ;  and  to  the  cause  of  teni]>erance  he 
also  devoted  many  of  his  designs,  especially  the 
tragic  and  powerful  series  of  The  bottle  ( 1847 ),  which, 
reproduced  by  glyptography,  attained  an  immense 
I  circulation,    He  diea  1st  February  1878.  There 
j  are  excellent  collections  of  his  works  in  the  print- 
i  room,    British   Museum ;  the   Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster ;  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  last  named,  presented  in  1884  by  the  artist's 
widow,  numbers  3481  items.    See  G.  W.  Reid's 
Catalogue  (3  vols.  1871 ),  and  Lives  by  Bates  (2d  ed. 
1879),  Jerrold  (2d  ed.  1883).  and  Stephens  (1891); 
and  Marchtuont's  The  Three  Cruikshankt  ( 1897). 

Cruiser*  formerly  an  armed  ship  employed  to 

fro  tec  t  commerce  or  capture  enemies'  ships.  See 
'rivateer,  FrioatE;  and  for  what  are  now 
called  1st  and  2d  class  cruisers,  see  Navy. 

Crusades  is  the  name  given  to  the  religious 

wars  carried  on  during  the  middle  ages  between 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  West  and  the  Moham- 
medans. In  time,  however,  the  name  came  to  be 
applied  to  any  military  expedition  against  heretics 
or  enemies  of  the  pope.  The  first  of  the  regular 
crusades  was  undertaken  simply  to  vindicate  the 

t  right  of  Christian  pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  On  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  how- 
ever, the  object  of  the  crusades  changed,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  and  the  efforts  of  the  subsequent  crusaders 
were  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  whole  land  from 
the  Saracens,  who  had  repossessed  themselves  of  it. 
From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
it  was  considered  a  pious  act  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to  visit  the  various 
spots  which  the  Saviour  had  consecrated  by  his 
presence.  When  Palestine  was  conquered  hy  the 
Aral»s  in  the  7th  century,  that  fierce  out  generous 
people  respected  the  religious  spirit  of  the  pilgrims, 
ami  allowed  them  to  build  a  church  and  a  hospital 
in  Jerusalem.  Under  the  Fatimidcs  of  Egypt,  who 
conquered  Syria  aliont  980  A.D.,  the  position  both 
of  the  native  Christian  residents  ami  of  the  pilgrims 
lieeame  less  favourable ;  but  the  subjugation  of 
the  country  in  1065  by  brutal  hordes  of  Seliuk 
Turks  from  the  Caucasus  rendered  it  intolerable. 
These  Imrharians,  but  recently  converted  to  Moham- 

|  medanism,  were  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  Koran 
as  of  the  Scriptures.  They  hardly  knew  their 
fellow-religionists,  ami  are  said  to  nave  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  the  Mussulmans  of  Syria  as 
well  as  on  the  Christians.  The  news  of  their 
atrocities  produced  a  deep  sensation  over  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  The  lirst  to  take  alarm  were, 
naturally  enough,  the  Byzantine  monarch*.  In 
1073  the  Greek  emperor!  Manuel  VII.,  sent  to 
supplicate  the  assistance  of  the  great  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  against  the  Turks,  ncconqtanying  his  petition 
with  many  expressions  of  profound  respect  for  His 
Holiness  and  the  Latin  Church.  Gregory — who 
beheld  in  the  supplication  of  Manuel  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity for  realising  the  Catholic  unity  of  Christen- 
dom— cordially  responded  ;  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  carrying  the  vast  designs 
which  he  entertained  into  execution,  and  the  idea 
of  a  crusade  died  gradually  away.  It  was,  however, 
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revived  by  his  successor,  Urban  II.,  an  able  and 
humane  liian,  whose  sympathies  were  kindled  by 
the  burning  zeal  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens,  in  Franco,  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  witnessed  the  cruelties  perpe- 
trated by  the  Turks.  He  was  now  traversing  Europe, 
preaching  everywhere  to  crowds  in  the  oi»cn  air, 
and  producing  the  most  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
by  his  impassioned  descriptions  of  how  pilgrims 
were  murdered,  robbed,  or  beaten ;  how  shrines 
and  holy  places  were  desecrated  ;  and  how  nothing 
but  greed  restrained  the  ruffian  Turks  ( who  made 
the  Christians  pay  heavy  taxes  for  their  visits  to 
Jerusalem)  from  destroying  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  extirpating  every  vestige  of  Christianity  in  the 
laud.  As  soon  as  the  feelings  of  Europe  had  beeu 
sufficiently  heated.  Urban  openly  took  up  the  ques- 
tion. Two  councils  were  nold  in  1093.  At  the 
second,  held  at  Clermont,  in  France,  a  crusade  was 
definitely  resolved  on.  The  pope  himself  delivered 
a  stirring  address  to  a  vast  multitude  of  clergy  aud 
laymen,  and  as  he  proceeded,  the  pent-up  emotions 
of  the  crowd  burst  forth,  and  cries  of  Deus  vult 
( '  Cod  wills  it ' )  rose  simultaneously  from  the  whole 
audience.  '  This  tumultuous  cry,'  says  Hallam, 
'  which  broke  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  the  assembly 
at  Clermont,  affords  at  once  the  most  obvious  and 
most  certain  explanation  of  the  leading  principle  of 
the  crusades.'  These  words,  Deus  vult,  by  the 
injunction  of  Urban,  were  made  the  war-cry  of  the 
enterprise,  and  every  one  that  embarked  in  it  wore, 
as  a  badge,  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  hence  the  name 
Crusade  (  Fr.  croisatie,  from  Lat.  crux,  '  a  cross ' ). 

First  CrumuU.— From  all  parte  of  Europe  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  hurried  at  the  summons  of 
the  pope  to  engage  in  the  holy  war.  'The  most 
distant  islands  and  savage  countries.'  says  William 
of  Malmcsbury,  '  were  inspired  with  this  ardent 
passion.  The  Welshman  left  his  hunting,  the 
Scotchman  his  fellowship  with  vermin,  the  Dane 
his  drinking-party,  the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish.' 
It  is  said  that  in  the  spring  of  1090  not  less  than 
6,000,000  souls  were  in  motion  towards  Palestine. 
This,  however,  must  be  a  huge  exaggeration. 
What  we  do  kuow  positively  is,  that  previous  to 
the  setting  out  of  the  great  hosts  of  European 
chivalry,  four  armies— if  disorderly  multitudes 
deserve  that  name— amounting  in  all  to  275,000 
persons,  had  departed  for  Palestine.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  20,000  foot,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
Burgundian  gentleman,  Walter  the  Penniless.  It 
marched  through  Hungary,  but  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  natives  of  Bulgaria,  only  a  few,  among  whom 
was  Walter  himself,  escaping  to  Constantinople. 
The  second,  consisting  of  40,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  led  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  It  followed 
the  same  route  as  its  predecessor,  and  reached 
Constantinople  greatly  reduced  in  number*.  Here 
the  two  united,  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  were 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Nica^a,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia.  A  third  expedition  of  a 
similar  kind,  coin|>osed  of  15,000  Germans,  led  by  a 
priest  named  Gottschalk,  was  dispersed  with  ter- 
rible slaughter  in  Hungary  ;  which  also  proved  the 
grave  of  the  fourth,  a  horde  consisting  of  about 
200.000  wretches  from  France,  England,  Flanders, 
and  Lorraine,  who  had  swept  along  through  Ger- 
many, committing  horrible  ravages,  especially 
against  the  Jews,  whom  they  murdered  without 
mere)-.  Novo,  however,  the  real  crusadere  made 
their  appearance  :  the  gentry,  the  yeomanry,  and 
the  sens  of  feudal  Europe,  under  chiefs  of  the  first 
rank  and  renown.  In  this,  the  most  successful 
of  the  crusades,  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  of 
the  kings  of  the  West  participated  ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  was  doubtless  due  its  more  fortun- 
ate termination.  Six  armies  appeared  in  the 
field,  inarching  seiiarately,  and  at  considerable 
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intervals  of  time.  Their  respective  leaders  were 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of  Lorraine;  Hugh 
the  Great,  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  brother  of 
Philippe,  king  of  France ;  Robert  Curthose,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  the  boii  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
Count  Robert  of  Flanders ;  Boheinnnd,  Pnnco  of 
Tarcntum,  son  of  tho  famous  Guiscard,  under 
whom  was  Tancred,  the  favourite  hero  of  all  the 
historians  of  the  crusade ;  and  lastly,  Count  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was 
Constantinople.  The  Greek  emperor,  Alexius, 
afraid  that  so  magnificent  a  host— there  were  in 
all  not  less  than  600,000  men,  exclusive  of  women 
and  priests — might  be  induced  to  conquer  lands 
for  themselves,  cajoled  all  the  lcaulers,  excepting 
Tancred  and  Count  Raymond,  into  solemnly  ac- 
knowledging themselves  his  liegemen  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  his  territory.  After  some  time 
spent  in  feasting,  the  crusaders  crossed  into  Asia 
Minor  accompanied  by  the  unfortunate  Peter  the 
Hermit  Here  their  first  step  was  the  siege  aud 
capture  of  Nica-a,  the  capital  of  Sultan  Soliman, 
24th  June  1097-  This  monarch  was  also  defeated 
by  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Godfrey,  at  Dory- 
lreum.  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey,  now  crossed 
into  Mesopotamia,  where  he  obtained  the  princi- 
pality of  Edessa.  After  some  time,  the  crusaders 
reached  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  Antioch.  For 
seven  months  the  city  held  out,  and  the  ranks  of 
the  besiegers  were  fearfully  thinned  by  famine  and 
disease.  Many  even  brave  warriors  lost  heart, 
and  l>egan  to  desert.  Melancholy  to  relate,  among 
the  deserters  was  the  poor  enthusiast  who  had 
inspired  the  enterprise.  Peter  was  actually  several 
miles  on  his  way  home  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  the  soldiers  of  Tancred,  and  brought  back 
to  undergo  a  public  reprimand.  At  length,  on 
the  3d  of  June  1098,  Antioch  was  taken,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the  infuriated 
crusaders,  who  were  in  their  turn  ltesieged  by  an 
army  of  200,000  Mohammedans  sent  by  the  Persian 
sultan.  Once  more  famine  and  pestilence  did  their 
deadly  work.  Multitudes  also  deserted,  and  escap- 
ing over  the  walls,  carried  the  news  of  the  sad 
condition  of  the  Christians  back  to  Europe.  But 
again  victory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  besieged. 
On  the  28th  June  1098  the  Mohammedans  were 
utterly  routed,  and  the  way  to  Jerusalem  opened. 
It  was  on  a  bright  summer  morning  (1099)  that 
40,000  crusaders,  the  miserable  remnant  of  that 
vast  array  which  two  years  before  had  laid  siege 
to  Nicflea,  obtained  their  first  glimpse  of  Jerusalem. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  after  a  siege  of  rather  more 
than  five  weeks,  the  grand  object  of  the  expe- 
dition was  realised.  Jerusalem  was  delivered  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidel.  As  on  the  occasion  of 
all  the  triumphs  of  those  first  crusaders,  a  horrible 
massacre  ensued.  Religious  enthusiasm,  evoking 
the  intensest  and  most  strangely  mingled  passions, 
naturally  led  to  these  excesses  on  the  part  of  men 
reared  in  the  fiercest  times  of  feudalism.  Eight 
days  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  unanimously  elected  king  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  kingdom,  at  first  comprising  little 
more  than  the  mere  city  of  Jerusalem,  was  gradu- 
ally extended  by  conquest  until  it  included  the 
whole  of  Palestine.  A  language  resembling  Nor- 
man French  was  established,  a  code  of  feudal 
laws  drawn  up— Jerusalem  was  erected  into  a 
patriarchate,  and  Bethlehem  into  a  bishopric. 
The  l>est  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  restored  to 
the  Greek  empire,  while  Bohemond  became  Prince 
of  Antioch.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  the  three 
Latin  principalities  or  kingdoms  of  the  East — 
Edessa,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  —not  only  main- 
tained themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Mohammedans  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  greatly 
increased  in  size,  power,  and  wealth.    At  Jeru- 
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*alcm  wore  founded  the  two  famous  orders  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  and  the  Knights 
Templar*. 

Serond  Crusade.— \n  1144  the  prineiiiality  of 
Edessa  was  conquered  by  the  Kinir  of  Mosul,  and 
the  Christians  slaughtered.  His  son.  Xourcddin, 
advanced  to  destroy  the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Europe  once  more  trembled  with 
excitement.  A  second  crusade  was  preached  by 
the  famous  St  Bernard,  ablsit  of  Clairvnux,  in 
Champagne;  and  early  in  1147  two  enormous 
armies,  under  the  command  of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France,  and  Conrad  III.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
marched  for  the  Holy  Land.  Their  united 
numbers  were  estimated  at  1,200,000  fighting- 
men.  The  expedition,  nevertheless,  proved  a 
total  failure,  'lhe  Greek  emperor,  Mnnuel  Com- 
nenus,  was  hostile ;  and  tlirough  the  treachery 
of  his  emissaries,  the  army  of  Conrad  wan  all  but 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  near  Iconium,  while  that 
of  Louis  was  wrecked  in  the  deliles  of  the  Pisidian 
Mountains.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  reduce 
Damascus,  the  relics  of  this  mighty  host  returned 
to  Europe. 

Third  Crusade.  —  The  death  blow,  however,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  power  of  the 
crusaders,  was  given,  not  by  Noureddin,  but  by 
Salah-Eddin,  commonly  calfed  Saladin,  a  young 
Kurdish  chief,  who  had  made  himself  sultan  of 
Egypt,  and  who  aspired  to  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Mohammedan  worhl.  He  invaded  Palestine,  took 
town  after  town,  and  finally,  in  October  1187, 
•compelled  Jerusalem  itself  to  capitulate,  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  days.  The  news  of  this  lex!  to 
a  third  crusade,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  Frederick 
I.  (  Barbarossa ),  emperor  of  Germany ;  Philippe 
Anguste,  king  of  France,  and  Richard  Canir-de- 
Lion,  king  of  England.  Barbarossa  took  the 
field  first  in  the  spring  of  1180,  but  lost  his  life  by 
fever  caught  from  bathing  in  the  Orontes.  His 
army,  much  reduced,  joined  the  forces  of  the  other 
two  monarchs  before  Acre,  which  important  city 
was  immediately  besieged.  In  vain  did  Saladin 
attempt  to  relieve  the  defenders ;  and  after  a  be- 
leaguerment  of  twenty-three  months,  the  place 
surrendered.  But  the  'crusaders  were  not  united 
among  themselves.  Phili|>|te  soon  after  returned  to 
France  ;  and  Kichard,  after  accomplishing  prodigies 
of  valour,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Saracens,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Saladin,  by  which 
'  the  people  of  the  West  were  to  be  at  lil>erty  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  exempt  from  the 
taxes  which  the  Saracen  princes  had  in  former 
times  imitoscd.'  This,  as  has  l>een  previously 
noticed,  was  all  that  had  been  claimed  by  the  first 
crusader*.  On  the  25th  of  October  1192,  Kichard 
set  sail  for  Europe. 

Fourth  Crusade.  Crusading  unfortunately  now 
became  a  constituent  of  the  |>aoaI  policy  ;  and  in 
1203  a  fourth  expedition  was  determined  upon  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  although  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  call  for  it. 
It  assembled  at  Venice;  but  how  entirely  secular 
crusading  had  liecome,  will  lie  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  army  never  went  to  Palestine  at  all,  but 
preferred  to  take  possession  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  The  leader  of  t  his  host  of  pseudorrusaders, 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  seated  on  the 
t  hrone  of  the  East  in  1204,  and  thus  founded  the 
Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  which  lasted  for 
fifty-six  years.  Nothing  was  achieved  in  this 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Jcrnsalein,  but  Inno- 
cent had  his  reward  in  the  temporary  supremacy 
of  the  papal  see  over  the  Eastern  Church. 

Fifth  Crusade.—  This  was  commanded  by  Frede- 
rick II.,  emperor  of  Germany.  It  began  in  1228, 
and  terminated  in  a  treaty  lietween  that  monarch 
and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  by  which  Jerusalem  ( with 


the  exception  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar),  Jaffa,  Beth- 
lehem,  ami  Nazareth  were  ceiled  to  Frederick,  who, 
after  lieing  crowned  king  of  Jerusalem,  returned 
to  Europe,  leaving  Ins  new  possessions  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.  Frederick,  however,  who  had  been 
excommunicated  bv  Gregory  IX.  for  his  tardiness 
1  in  embarking  in  this  crusade,  was  denounced  in  the 
most  violent  language  by  the  same  pope  for  having 
thus  made  terms  with  the  infidel. 

Sixth  Crusade.  —In  1244  the  Khorasmians,  driven 
from  Tartary  by  Genghis  Khan,  burst  into  Svria, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Jerusalem.  This 
was  made,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  the  occasion  for 
another  crusade ;  and  in  1249  Louis  IX.  (St  Louts' 
of  France  headed  an  exjiedition  against  Egypt, 
which  was  now  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  expedition  was  an  utter  failure.  Ixiuis 
was  defeated  ami  taken  prisoner  by  the  sultan,  and 
obtained  his  liberty  only  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom. 

Semtth  Crusade. — This  also  was  primarily  nnder- 
taken  by  St  Louis,  but  he  having  died  at  Tunis 
(where  he  bad  gone  in  the  hope  of  baptising  it* 
king)  in  1270,  on  his  way  to  Palestine,  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  who 
had  originally  intended  to  place  himself  under  the 
command  of  St  Louis,  marched  direct  for  Palestine, 
where  his  rank  and  reputation  in  arms  gathered 
round  him  all  who  were  willing  to  fight  for  the 
'  cross.      Nothing  of  consequence,   however,  was 
accomplished  ;  and  Edward  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land, the  last  of  the  crusaders.    Acre,  Antioch, 
and  Tripoli  still  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  defended  for  some  time  by  the 
Templars  and  other  military  knight* ;  but  in  1291 
Acre  capitulated,  the  other  towns  soon  followed  it* 
example,  and  the  knights  were  glad  to  quit  the 
country,  and  disperse  themselves  over  Europe  in 
quest  of  new  employment,  leaving  Palestine  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Saracens. 
Besides  the  great  expeditions  above  enumerated, 
;  there  were  many  others  on  a  lesser  scale.  These, 
\  however,  from  the  nnimjiortance  of  their  results. 
\  and  the  limited  numliers  engaged  in  them,  do  not 
;  call  for  special  mention.    Or  the  pseudo-crusades, 
three  deserve  notice  for  the  important  results  that 
followed  from  them.    Firstly,  in  1209,  there  was 
that  against  the  Albigenses  (q.v.).    Secondly,  on 
i  the  principle  that  it  was  binding  on  the  servant* 
I  of  the  church  to  do  battle  with  all  outside  its  pale, 
in  1230  the  Teutonic  knights  were  called  on  by 
Gregory  IX.  to  undertake  a  crusade  against  the 
heathen  Prussians  on  the  shores  of  toe  Baltic. 
I  The  result  was  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Prussians,  and  the  establishment  in  their  country 
of  the  Teutonic  military  order  till  its  extinction  at 
the  battle  of  Tannetilierg  in  1410.    Thirdly,  in  1202 
Urban  IV.,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Man- 
fred, king  of  Sicily,  son  of  the  Em|>eror  Frederick 
II.,  offered  Manfred's  crown  to  Charles  of  Anjon, 
brother  of  St  Louis  of  France,  and  gave  to  this  dis- 
possession the  name  of  a  crusade.    A  protracted 
war  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  House  of  Anjoti 
gaining  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  House  of 
;  Aragon  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.    The  terrible  wars 
'  of  the  16th  century  between  France  and  Spain  for 
supremacy  in  Italy  were  the  direct  consequence  of 
this  pseudo-crusade. 

Effeets  of  the  Crumdes.—  While  we  cannot  help 
deploring  the  enormous  ex|>enditure  of  human  life 
which  the  crusades  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  they  indirectly  exercised  a 
most  l>eneKcial  influence  on  modern  society.  They 
secured  for  humanity  certain  advantages  which  it 
is  difficult  to  see  could  have  l>een  otherwise 
obtained.  Guizot,  in  his  Leeturts  on  European 
Civilisation,  endeavoured  to  show  their  design  and 
function  in  the  destinies  of  Christendom,    'To  ti* 
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first  chroniclers,"  he  sank,  'and  consequently  to  the 
first  erosaders,  of  whom  they  aro  hut  the  expres- 
sion, Mohammedans  are  objects  only  of  hatred  :  it 
k*  evident  that  those  who  speak  of  them  do  not 
know  them.  The  historians  of  the  later  crusade.« 
apeak  quite  differently  :  it  is  clear  that  they  look 
ii|>on  them  no  longer  a*  monsters  ;  that  they  have 
to  a  certain  extent  entered  into  their  idea* ;  that 
they  have  lived  with  them  ;  and  that  relations, 
and  even  a  sort  of  sympathy,  have  been  established 
between  them.'  Thus  the  minds  of  both,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  crusaders,  were  partly  delivered 
from  those  prejudices  which  are  the  offspring  of 
ignorance.  '  A  step  was  taken  towards  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  human  mind.'  Secondly,  the 
crusaders  were  brought  into  contact  with  two 
civilisations,  richer  and  more  advanced  than  their 
own — the  (Jreek  and  the  Saracenic ;  and  it  is 
beyond  all  question  that  they  were  mightily  struck 
with  the  wealth  and  comparative  refinement  of 
the  East.  Thirdly,  the  chine  relationship  between 
the  chief  laymen  of  the  West  and  the  church, 
occasioned  by  the  crusades,  enabled  the  former  '  to 
inspect  more  narrowly  the  policy  and  motives  of 
the  papal  court.'  The  result  was  very  disastrous 
to  that  spirit  of  veneration  and  belief  on  which  the 
church  lives,  and  in  many  cases  an  extraordinary 
freedom  of  judgment  and  hardihood  of  opinion 
were  induced — such  as  Europe  had  never  before 
dreamed  of.  The  immediate  results  of  the 
crusades,  however,  went  altogether  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  church.  Through  their  means 
the  popes  found  an  easy  method  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  refractory  monarch*;  and  by  the  exor- 
bitant taxes  levied  in  the  name  of  the  cross  they 
practically  rendered  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West 
their  tributaries.  Fourthly,  great  social  changes 
were  brought  almut.  A  commerce  between  the 
East  and  West  sprang  up,  and  towns — the  early 
homes  of  lilierty  lit  Europe — began  to  grow  great 
and  powerful.  The  crusades,  indeed,  'gave  mari- 
time commerce  the  strongest  impulse  it  had  ever 
received.' 

See  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  Md  man's  Latin  Christianity:  Hai- 
Um'ft  History  of  the  Middle  Age* ;  Mill's  History  of  the 
Crujutde* ;  Cox' '»  History  of  the  Crusade*  ;  Heercn'a  Kiuafj 
on  the  Influence  of  the  Crusades  ;  the  great  Reeued  de$ 
Hi*t<irien*  dc*  Cruisttdr*,  issued  by  the  Acuilumie  dea  In- 
scriptions ;  and  Archer  arid  Kingsforil,  The  Crusades 
('Nations  Series,'  1XIH);  and  the  articles  JUt.nwiN, 
Godfkky,  Jerusalem,  Ruhahu  I.,  Saladiv,  William 
or  Tyke,  ic. 

t'rnsca,  Accadkmia  iif.ua.  Sec  Academy, 
Della  Cr us-can  Schooi,. 

Crnsenstolpe.    Magnus   Jakob,  Swedish 

political  writer,  was  liorti  at  Jonkoping,  1 1  til 
March  179"i.  He  wrote  novels,  elaborate  historical 
works,  pamphlets,  and  contributed  to  the  news- 
papers. His  Stuli 'ni nyar  itch  ForhaUeiulen,  carried 
on  from  1838  till  18(io,  applied  vigorous  and  unspar- 
ing criticism  to  the  questions  and  person*  of  the 
day.  His  bitter  opposition  to  government  cost  him 
three  years'  imprisonment  ( 1838-41 ).  He  died  18th 
January  1865. 

Crustacea,  a  large  and  important  cla<«  of 
Arthropod  animals,  including  eralis,  lobsters, 
shrimps,  sand-hoppers,  wood-lice,  water-fleas,  l>ar- 
nacles,  acorn-shells,  &c  The  class  contains  such 
variety  of  structure  that  general  characters  are 
hard  to  find.  They  are  almost  all  aquatic,  but  a 
few  (e,g.  wood-lice  and  land-crabs)  are  terrestrial. 
The  majority  are  marine,  but  great  numbers  in- 
habit fresh  water.  The  form,  of  the  body  is  very 
variable,  as  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  crab  and 
barnacle.  A  head  with  five  pairs  of  appendages,  a 
limb-bcaring  thorax  more  or  less  united  to  the 
fanner,  and  a  segmented  abdomen  with  or  without 


limbs,   are  very  generally  distinguishable.  The 
segmentation  is  never  developed  in  the  (Mracod 
,  water-lleas",  and  is  often  lost  in  degenerate  forma, 
I  Uy  the  development  of  shields   (A pus),  bivalve 
!  shells  (water-fleas),  aud  mantles  (Cirripedes),  the 
real  form  is  often  oliscured.    As  to  nji/>vnd»<jcs,  tho 
head  usually  t>earH  two  pairs  of  antenna',  a  pair  of 
:  mandibles,  and  two  pairs  of  maxilla-;  the  thorax  is 
always  limb-bearing  except  in  utter  degeneracy ; 
and  *the  atidnmeii  of  the  majority  also  carries 
appendages.    The  typical  form  of  limb,  on  which 
so  many  changes  are  rung,  consists  of  a  basal  piece 
and  two  more  or  less  jointed  forks.    The  cuticle 
varies  greatly  in  degree  of  firmness,  but  is  always 
clutinous  (see  Clirnx )  and  often  much  calcified, 
(•lands  o|>en  on  various  parts  of  the  surface,  and 
may  lie  of  use  for  preliminary  digestion,  for  egg- 
attachment,  for  mooring  the  animal,  &e.  The 
colouring  of  the  lssly  is  often  very  brilliant  and 
!  beautiful  (see  Pigments).  It  is  sometimes  like  that 
of  the  surroundings,  and  is  occasionally  associated 
with  sexuality.    The  power  of  colour  change  is  also 
not  uncommon.    Sapphirina  is  said  to  rival  the 
humming  bird  in  its  splendour.    While  the  nervous 
system  in  general  retains  the  Arthropod  charac- 
teristics, the  ventral  ganglia  are  often  concentrated 
(as  in  cra1«).    The  majority  possess  compound 
eyes,  which  in  one  large  division  are  stalked. 
Eyes  are  absent  in  some  subterranean  forms,  and 
are  lost  during  the  development  of  Cirripedia  (q.v.) 
and  many  parasites.    In  the  Euphausida-  there  are 
very  numerous  eye-like  structures  or  luminous 
organs  over  the  body.   Smelling  hairs  usually  occur 
on  the  first  antenna*",  and  auditor)-  hairs  have  l>een 
frequently  observed,  usually  more  or  less  inclosed 
in  sacs.    The  alimentary  system,  which  consists  of 
fore,  mid,  and  hind  gut,  is  usually  simple,  except  as 
regards  the  hard  masticating  parts  often  developed 
on  the  cuticle  of  the  anterior  portion.   In  some  para- 
sitic forms  the  entire  system  degenerates.  The 
body-cavity  is  usually  a  good  deal  filled  up  by  the 
I  muscles  and  viscera ;  it  contains  the  blood-fluid, 
:  which  is  occasionally  faintly  colonred  with  haemo- 
globin, tetronerythrin,  and  other  pigments,  and 
includes  amoeboid  elements.    A  heart  is  usually 
present  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  often  in- 
closed in  a  special  part  of  t  he  body -cavity —the 
pericardium.     In  higher  forms  the  blood  passes 
by  distinct  arteries  to  the  bodies,  is  gathered  up  in 
I  venous  spaces  and  sinuses,  is  purified  in  the  gills, 
j  and  returns  to  the  pericardial  sac  and  heart, 
j  The  respiratory  ttyttem  is  typically  represented 
I  by  distinct  gills  variously  attached  ;  in  many  cases 
:  water  flows  in  and  out  at  the  anus,  and  probably 
I  effects  an  anal  respiration ;  in  many  lower  forms 
the  blood  is  simply  purified  by  being  exposed  under 
tho  skin.     The  excretory  system  is  never  very 
marked.    The  green  glands  of  higher  forms,  the 
shell -glands  of   Phyllo|»oda   and    Copepods,  and 
certain  other  structures,  are  excretory.    The  reprth 
\  ductive  system  presents  many  variations.  The 
■  sexes  are  usually  separate,  but  most  ('irri|>cdes  are 
hermaphrodite.     'In  the  Cymotltoidn.'  (Isopoda) 
the  sexual  organ  of  the  young  animal  is  male — of 
the  old,  female-  in  function.'    The  glands  are 
usually  thoracic,  and  the  ducts  double.    Some  of 
the  appendages  are  often  modified  for  copulation  or 
egg-retaining.     The  spermatozoa  are  peculiar  in 
being  usually  non-motile.    The  eggs  are  in  most 
I  cases  carried  alsiut  by  the  female,  but  are  occa- 
sionally laid  on  water-plants,  &c,  or  in  the  water. 
According  to  Bates,  Potlocerua  capillatus  builds  a 
i  uest  of  interlaced  seaweed.     Parthenogenesis  (q.v.) 
has  liccn  observed  in  some  of  the  lower  forma 
'  Complemental '  males  occnr  among  the  hermaph- 
rodite Barnacles  and  Acorn-shells  (q.v.). 

Lifc-hi*tory.—T\vb  development  of  Crustaceans 
is  usually  indirect— that  is  to  say,  the  newly. 
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hatched  young  is  unlike,  often  very  unlike,  its 
parent.  Even  when  there  is  no  metamorphosis 
after  hatching,  traces  of  transformation,  as  opposed 
to  continuous  development,  are  sometime*  to  1*' 
detected  in  the  earlier  history  while  the  eiuhryo 
is  still  within  the  egg-ease.  (")  The  crayfish 
(  Astacus  )  ha*  a  very  much  abbreviated  life-history, 
for  the  newly  hatched  form  is  almost  (juite  like 
the  adult.  [)>)  The  newly-hatched  lol*»ter  (Horn- 
arus ),  however,  liegins  life  a  little  further  hack, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Mi/si*  stage,  in  which 
the  thorax  ltears  two-hranehed  swimming  append- 
ages, (c)  .Most  other  higher  Crustaceans  (e.g. 
crabs)  Mgin  at  a  still  lower  level,  in  what  is  called 
the  Zihcu  stage,  with  a  short  unjointed  thorax  and 
a  segmented  abdomen  without  limbs.     (</)  The 


Development  of  a  Prawn  (Penatu) : 

a,  Nauplius;  b,  Zona;  e,  Mysiii ;  rf,  titult 


Decapod  Pena'iis,  a  shrimp-like  crenture,  has  its 
life-history  still  more  drawn  out.  It  quits  the  egg 
as  a  Xauplius,  an  unsegmcnted  larva  with  three 
pairs  of  appendages,  the  first  unforked,  the  other 
two  pairs  double- branched.  These  correspond  to 
the  first  three  appendages  of  the  adult.  The  median 
eye  is  also  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Nauplius 
larva.  The  Pemeu*  Nauplius  has  with  successive 
moults  first  to  become  a  Zojva,  and  then  a  Mysis, 
and  then  an  adult.  It  is  as  a  Nauplius  that  the 
majority  of  lower  Crustaceans  leave  the  egg,  but 
then  they  do  not  climb  so  high.  To  understand 
the  circuitous  life-history  of  a  form  like  I'emeus, 
we  have  to  note  that  it  Itegins  in  the  Nauplius 
stage,  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  Crustaceans,  and 
gradually  climbs  through  a  series  of  higher  and 
higher  stages,  each  of  which  is  represented  per- 
manently by  some  division  of  Crustaceans  which 
have  not  risen  higher.  If  the  various  grade*  from 
Nauplius  up  to  Decapod  adult  represent  successive 
historic  levels,  now  exemplified  in  the  classification 
of  Crustaceans  by  those  which  were  left  )>ehind  at 
each  lift,  what  the  1'emeus  does  is  to  recapitulate 
in  its  individual  life  history  the  historic  evolution 
of  the  class.  This  idea  has  been  Iteautifully  applied 
to  Crustaceans  in  Fritz  Midler's  Farts  for  Darwin. 
The  various  grades  of  Nauplius,  Zoiea,  Mysis,  and 
adult  Pen.eus  (overlooking  intermediate  ones) 
may  t>e  compared  to  stations  which  mark  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  Crustacean  line  of  advance. 
Penn>us  has  to  travel  along  the  rails  laid  down  by 
the  ancestral  history,  and  has  to  stop  for  variable 
periods  at  the  successive  stations  between  the 
start ing-|K>int  ami  the  terminus.  Cralis  skip  over 
the  Nauplius  station,  and  like  most  other  Decapods 


start  at  the  Zon?a  point ;  lobsters  abbreviate  still 
'  further,  and  begin  as  Mysis  forms ;  the  crayfish  has 
found  the  shortest  cut  of  all.  Some  of  the  lower 
Crustaceans  never  get  far  past  the  Nauplius  stage, 
while  others  remain  practically  on  the  Zou-a  grade. 
The  life-histories  of  Crustaceans  vividly  illustrate 
how  the  individual  life-history  is  a  rehearsal  of  the 
historic  evolution  of  the  kind,  or  more  technically, 
how  ontogenv  recapitulates  phytogeny. 

Habit  of  Life.—  The  acorn  shells  fastened  to  the 
rocks,  wafting  in  their  food  by  their  curled  feet ; 
the  barnacles  moored  to  Moating  logs  and  ship- 
Imttoms  ;  such  extremes  of  parasitism  as  are  illus- 
trated by  Sacculina  on  hermit-crabs ;  the  hermit- 
crabs  themselves,  stealing  the  shells  of  Casteropols, 
or  entering  into  partnership  with  sea-anemones ; 
the  thousand  minute  and  active  water  fleas ;  the 
wiMKl-lice,  quite  terrestrial ;  the  brine-shrimps  in 
the  salt-jMM»ls  ;  the  fresh-water  crayfish  ;  the  giant 
marine  lobsters  ;  tho  land-crabs,  habituated  to  in- 
land life,  sufficiently  suggest  how  varied  arc  the 
habits  of  Crustaceans.  Some  Crustaceans  form 
masking  shelters  for  themselves  out  of  Tunicates, 
or  get  covered  over  by  a  concealing  growth  of 
seaweed,  sjxmge,  hydroids,  &c  A  few  forms 
are  known  to  make  a  stridulating  noise.  The 
general  intelligence  of  the  class  is  probably  con- 
siderable (see  Crab).  On  the  whole  the  meni- 
l>ers  of  this  class  are  active  animals,  but  on  each 
side  of  the  medium  activity  of  the  majority  there 
are  extremes.  Thus,  not  a  few  active  marine 
forms  are  phosphorescent,  while  parasitism  (to  the 
extent  of  some  700  s|»ecies )  occurs  in  most  of  the 
sulslivisions.  Many  of  the  parasites  are  very 
striking  in  the  contrast  lietween  the  free  swimming 
young  and  the  «e  jtlim  ultra  of  degeneracy  in  the 
adult*  (see  De<'.k.NKRATIOS,  PARASITISM )'.  Some 
of  the  interesting  cases  of  Commensalism  (q.v.) 
have  been  referred  to  under  that  title ;  while  some 
of  the  external  parasites  show  in  the  castration. 
&c.  which  they  effect  on  their  hosts,  how  real  in 
such  cases  is  the  direct  influence  of  the  animate 
Environment  (q.v.).  The  diet  of  Crustaceans  is 
very  varied  ;  the  majority  are  carnivorous  and 
aggressive ;  many  feed  on  dead  creatures  and 
organic  debris  in  the  water ;  others  de|>eud  largely 
upm  plants.  They  often  lose  limits  in  fighting  or 
otherwise,  anil  have  the  power  of  replacing  what 
they  have  lost. 

Cliuutitication  (after  Claus). — (A)  Entomostrara, 
Lower  forms,  small,  simple,  with  variable  number 
of  rings  and  ap|>endages,  with  not  more  than  three 
appendage*  concerned  in  mastication,  usually  leav- 
ing the  egg  as  a  nauplius.  (1)  Phyllopoda  :  (a) 
Branehiojssla — e.g.  Brine  shrimps  (q.v.),  A  pus, 
Estheria,  &c. ;  (/>)  Clndocera— the  common  '  water- 
llea'  Dnphnia,  Moina,  St&  (2)  Ostraeoda — com- 
mon Cypris  (q.v.),  Cypridina.  (3)  Cojiepoda— 
I  common  Cyclops  (q.v.),  Lerniea,  &c.  (4)  Cirri- 
pedia  A  corn -shell*,  Barnacles  (q.v.),  Sacculina, 
&c— ( B)  Maiacostram.  Higher,  larger  forms 
with  nineteen  segments,  with  more  than  thrw 
appendages  concerned  in  mastication,  usually 
quitting  the  egg  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Nau- 
plius:  (1)  Leptostraca,  Nelialia,  a  primitive  form 
with  bivalve  shell;  (2)  Arthrostraca,  with  fret- 
thorax,  and  no  cephalothoracic  shield,  eyes  so* 
sile  :  (u)  Amphipoda — Sand-hopper*  (q.v.),  Cap- 
rella,  &c. ;  (A)  I so pod a — Wood-lice  (q.v.),  Asellus, 
Tanais,  &c.  (3)  Thoracostraca,  with  all  or  part  of 
thorax  fused  to  head,  and  with  a  cephalothoracic 
shield,  eyes  mostly  stalked  :  (a)  Cumacea,  sessile- 
eyed— Cuma;  (A)  Stomatepoda.  with  gills  on  ab 
dominal  feet — Squill* ;  (r)  P<idophthalmata,  with 
stalked  eyes  ami  large  shield :  ( i )  Schizopoda. 
with  eight  pairs  of  double  thoracic  feet — Mysis; 
(ii)  Decapoda,  with  thorax  fused  to  head,  and 
last   five  thoracic  feet  not  double ;  long-tailed 
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(Macrura)—  e.g.  Crayfish  (q.v.),  Lobster;  short- 
tailed  ( llrachy ura),  Crabs. 

Distribution  in  Space  and  Time. — («)  Deep- 
sea  forma  are  very  abundant,  and  often  remarkable 
'for  their  colossal  size,  their  bizarre  forms,  and 
brilliant  rod  colouring.'  Blind  species  are  known 
to  occur  in  the  depths,  and  others  are  brilliantly 
phosphorescent,  (o)  Pelagic  surface  Crustaceans 
(esjiecially  Schizopods  and  Entomostruca)  are  very 
abumiant,  and  often  form  a  large  part  of  the  food 
of  lishes.  They  are  often  beautifully  transi»ar- 
ent,  and  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  water.  Less 
frequently  they  are  brilliantly  coloured  (as  in 
Sapphirina)  or  phosphorescent/  Some  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  eyes.  One  Amphipod 
Crustacean  present*  a  curious  mimicry  of  a  Modu- 
soid  form.  Decapods  are  most  abundant  in  the 
warmer  waters.  ( r )  Crustaceans  form  an  im|>ortant 

I tart  of  the  relatively  sparse  and  uniform  fauna  of 
akes.  They  occur  both  on  the  surface  and  at  the 
liottom,  the  latter  being  generally  more  sluggish. 
The  surface  forms,  at  any  rate,  are  usually  per- 
fectly transparent,  with  the  exception  of  the  eve 
{  <{)  The  catalogue  of  terrestrial  Crustaceans,  which 
includes  species  of  Amphipods,  Isopods,  and  Deca- 
pods, is  relatively  a  very  short  one. 

The  Crustacca'date  back  to  Cambrian  time*,  but 
the  highest  forms  (Decapods)  wore  not  firmly 
established  till  the  Tertiary  period.  Some  800 
fossil  species,  as  against  over  5000  living  fonns,  aro 
known.  Some  of  the  genera  -e.g.  Estheria — from 
the  Devonian,  are  marvellously  persistent,  ami 
survive  from  ancient  epochs  as  still  very  successful 
and  widely  distributed  forms.  The  Trilobites 
(q.v.)  are  not  now  regarded  as  true  Crustaceans. 
(For  distribution,  see  Heilprin,  Inter.  Sc.  Series, 
1887.) 

Pedi/frte. — It  is  usually  believed  that  Crustacea 
are  descended  from  a  primitive  Phyllopodlike 
ancestor,  and  this  from  a  segmented  worm -type. 
The  very  constant  occurrence  of  a  Nauplius  larva 
has  led  zoologist*  to  regard  it  as  representing  a 
remote  ancestor.  The  lines  of  difl'eren tuit  ion  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  development  and  manifold  modifi- 
cation of  the  fundamentally  similar  appendages, 
and  in  the  perfecting  of  the  exoskeleton  as  a  Itase 
for  muscular  attachment.  (See  Herdman's  Classi- 
Jloition  of  A  nimals,  Lond.  1885.) 

Economic  Importance. — Cralis,  lol-stcrs,  crayfish, 
shrimps,  prawns,  Arc.  form  part  of  our  fond -supply. 
Others  are  indirectly  useful  as  imtiortaiit  parts  of 
the  food  of  herrings  and  other  lishes.  Many  are 
doubtless  useful  in  purifying  the  water  from 
organic  debris,  while  others  arc  the  hosts  of  im- 
portant |»n rashes  e.g.  the  Cyclo|m  s|>ccies,  which 
contains  Dmcutiritlu*  medinenis. 

Se*  Acorn-shells.  Baksali.k,  Bkink-shbimp.  Cirri- 
peoia,  CopEPottA,  Crab,  CRATKtsn,  Ctpris,  Cyclops, 
Lobster.  Prawn,  Shrimp,  Watkh-mjca,  Ac.  ;  also  Com- 
mknsalism,  Parasitism,  Parthenogk.nk.his,  kc,  and 
reference*  under  almve  article*.  For  further  detniln, 
consult  general  text-books  of  Brooks  I  Boston,  ltW>), 
Clans,  Gejienliaur.  Huxley,  Holies  ton  and  Hatchett 
•'»  ki>n  ;  also  Bnird.  British  Entmno*tr(ie<i  I  Kay  8oc. 
]Rr>0i;  Halfour'n  Emhryotmi}) ;  Bell,  HrUin/t  Statkeitrd 
l'rii../«fr«  (I>oiid.  1856);  i%t(>rnr/rr  Reports  (several); 
(lam.  Uriirolotjy  of  Crustacea  flS7<<);  Dana,  <'nt»tarcit 
of  U.S.  rrjJnrhui  Expedition  (Phila.  l«-'.2);  Oenrtwcker 
in  Bronn'a  T/iierreich  ;  Huxley's  Vrnuti*h  ( 1K81 1 ;  Milne- 
Kdwards,  Hutotre  yatitrtlte  dei  Crurtaef*  ( Paris,  IHIW- 
40):  the  Alonugraphs  of  the  Naples  8tatie.ii  ( several ) ; 
V.  M  tiller,  Fartt  /or  Darwin  (18C9);  San,  Frethwafer 
Cruttaeea  of  A'wicay  ( Uhriatiania,  1867 ) ;  Spence  Hate 
and  Wtartwood,  Briiith  SeMiUe.ued  Crustacea  ( 1863-68) 
8tebhinK.  A  Hi*tor,,of  Crustaca  ( 1833). 

<  rutched  Friars,  an  order  of  fri  ars,  enrrv- 
ing  in  tlieir  hand  a  staff,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  cross,  received  the  name  of  Croiaiers  ( Fr. 
croix,  '  cross ' ),  corrupted  into  Crouched  or  Crutched  I 


Friars.  They  came  to  England  in  the  13th  century, 
and  had  monasteries  in  London  ( which  still  gives 
name  to  a  street ),  Oxford,  and  Heigate. 

Cruvellltler,  Jkan,  physician,  born  at 
Limoges  in  175M,  liecanre  professor  of  Pathology 
at  Montpellicr  in  18*24,  and  of  Pathological  Ana- 
tomy in  Paris  in  1830.  Besides  his  great  work, 
Anntomie  Pathologuiue  tin  Cor/ts  Humain  (2  vols. 
1828-42),  he  published  several  other  works  on 
anatomy,  which  were  for  many  years  the  most 
valuable  French  contributions  to  their  subject, 
and  also  a  Life  of  Dupnytren  (1840).  He  died  6th 
March  1874. 

Crwth  ( pronounce  the  w  as  French  u ),  an  old 
Welsh  stringed  instrument.  Four  of  its  six  strings 
were  played  with  a  liow,  the  other  two  being 
twitched  by  the  thumb. 

Cryolite*  a  mineral  which  exists  in  great  abund- 
ance on  the  coast  of  ('reenland.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  fluoride  of  aluminium  in  combination  with 
Fluoride  of  Sodium,  6NaF,AlaFa.  The  metal 
Aluminium  (q.v.)  was  formerly  largely  obtained 
front  it,  but  it  is  now  most  important  as  a  source 
of  alum  and  of  soda  bicar)>oiiate ;  much  of  it,  also, 
is  melted  and  made  into  a  kind  of  glass. 

CryopIlOTllS  (Cr.  kryos,  '  cold,'  and  phero,  *I 
carry  )  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  glass  tube 
with  a  bulb  at  both  ends,  used  for  showing  the 
diminution  of  temperature  in  water  bv  evapora- 
tion. In  constructing  it  the  whole  of  the  air  is 
extracted,  leaving  practically  a  vacuum  inside.  A 
little  water  is  present  in  one  of  the  bulbs,  and 
when  the  second  bulb,  containing  only  water- 
vapour,  is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  vapour 
condenses,  which  causes  more  vapour  to  rise  from 
the  water  in  the  first  bulb.  The  result  of  this 
vaporation  from  the  first  bulb  is  the  abstraction  of 
much  heat,  und  ultimately  the  remaining  water 
passes  into  a  frozen  state. 

Crypt  ( <»r.  kryptu,  4  I  hide  ' ).  In  the  early  days 
of  persecution  the  Christians  were  accustomed  for 
security  to  worship  in  the  catacombs  orcrypta  where 
they  buried  their  dead  (see  Catacombs).  When 
persecution  ceased,  this  custom  led  to  the  erection 
of  churches  over  the  graves  of  martyrs  and  saints; 
but  at  a  later  date  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were 
transferred  to  chambers,  constructed  to  resemble 
the  catacombs,  under  the  sanctuary  or  altar  of  the 
new  churches,  in  order  to  add  to  their  sanctity. 
These  crypts  and  their  sacred  shrines  were  visited 
by  numerous  pilgrims,  und  were  frequently  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  the  devotees,  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  a  number  at  a  time,  who 
descended  by  one  stair,  and  ascended  by  another. 
In  other  cases  the  crypts  were  so  placed  that  the 
shrine  of  the  saint  could  lie  seen  from  the  aisles  of 
the  choir,  the  floor  of  which  whs  necessarily  raised 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  nave.  Crypts 
of  these  kinds  were  usual  in  the  early  centuries, 
and  many  examples  of  them  have  been  preserved  in 
Italy  ami  France,  even  where  the  churches  over 
them  have  been  rebuilt.  The  crypt  of  the  Circular 
church  of  St  Benignc  at  Dijon  was  one  of  the 
largest.  There  a  great  circular  ajwrtiire  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  church  enabled  a 
very  large  congregation  of  pilgrims,  including  those 
in  the  crypt,  to  see  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  and 
witness  any  ceremony  taking  place  there. 

After  the  13th  century  crypts  were  not  so  much 
in  use.  The  great  cathedrals  were  regarded  as 
much  in  the  light  of  civil  as  of  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
and  the  floor  of  the  choir  was  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  site  con- 
siderable underbuilding  was  required  under  the 
choir,  in  which  case  an  under  church  was  con- 
structed, which  was  called  by  the  old  name  of  tha 
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crypt,  ami  was  generally  used  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses. The  cryj>t  of  Canterbury  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  this  kind.  "The  crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  is 


Crypt,  Canterbury  Cathedral. 


also  a  very  beautiful  example,  the  vaulting  over 
the  shrine  of  St  Mungo  being  pointed  out  by  Sir 
GilWt  Boott  in  his  lectures  as  one  of  the" best 
8|K'i-imens  of  its  class. 

CryptOKamla.  This  term  was  introduce*!  by 
Linniciis  as  the  twenty-fourth  and  last  class  of  his 
system  of  classification,  and  broadly  with  ita 
present  eontents.  The  name,  however  ((Jr.  kryp- 
ton, 'concealed,'  and  gamut,  'marriage'),  in  opposi- 
tion to  flowering  plant**  ( Phanerogamia,  q.v.), 
records  its  donor's  well-founded  expectation  that 
sexual  reproduction  would  one  day  be  discovered. 
Jussicu  proposed  to  distinguish  them  as  Aeutule- 
donn  from  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons ;  but 
the  term  has  necessarily  lajwed  for  many  reasons, 
I)e  Candolle  distinguished  them  into  two  great 

frroups,  C'Hufnrejt  and  Vasndare* ;  while  End- 
icher's  separation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
Thallophytes  ami  Cormophyte*  still  further  re- 
cognised their  vast  morphological  range.  Armed 
with  the  microscope  more  recent  investigators 
have  determined  the  life-history  and  mode  of 
reproduction  of  all  the  leading  types,  so  not  only 
amply  conlirming  the  hypothesis  of  Linmeus,  or 
even  still  further  increasing  their  morphological 
importance  as  compared  with  Phanerogams,  but 
entirely  revolutionising  our  interpretation  of  the 
flowering  plants  themselves,  since  leading  us  to 
view  them  as  more  profoundly  cryptogamic  than 
the  cryptogams.  The  separate  groups  of  crypto- 
gamic plants  are  outlined  in  the  articles  Aus.H, 
Skaweeos,  Bacteria,  Fi:n«;i,  Lichens,  Mosses, 
Ferns,  Hhizocarps,  Horse-tail,  Lycopodicm, 
Selaoinella  ;  while  their  relation  to  higher  plants 
is    explained   under   Piianer(m;amia,  FLOWER, 

GVMNOSPERMS. 

Cryptography,  the  art  of  secret  writing,  also 
called:  Writing  in  Cipher,  Hieroglyphic  Writing, 
Sreret  Writing,  Steganogntphy,  I'oiygraphy,  has 
l»een  in  use  from  an  early  date  in  correspondence 
lictween  diplomatists  anil  others  engaged  in  import- 
ant affairs  requiring  secrecy.  Every  government 
used  to  employ  its  stall"  of  decipherers,  who  avniled 
themselves  of  extraordinary  means  for  interpreting 
despatches  which  ( fairly  or  unfairly )  came  into  their 
possession.  The  cipherers  and  the  decipherers 
waged  a  constant  struggle  to  outwit  each  other; 
the  one  by  constructing  new  difficulties  ;  the  other 
by  conquering  the  difficulties  as  soon  as  constructed. 
How  often  we  hear  of  a  courier  l»eing  murdered 
and  bis  despatches  carried  off!   And  without  the 


key  to  decipher  letters  so  written,  to  what  pur- 
pose would  they  l»e  intercepted  by  such  a  deed! 
In  these  modern  times,  however,  there  has  l>een  so 
great  an  improvement  in  the  morals  of  governments 
that  the  custom  of  killing  foreign-office  me.sseii'rera 
for  the  sake  of  their  despatch-lmgx  is  entirely 
olisoletc  in  diplomacy,  and  statesmen  have  ceased 
to  pillage  jHTst-ottice*  or  rifle  portmanteaus  for 
cry  ptographie  messages. 

Most  of  the  odd  knacks,  contrivances,  decoys, 
blinds,  nowemployed  by  cryptographers  were  to  some 
extent  known  to  and  employed  by  the  ancients. 
Substituting  |>oints  for  vowels  ;  arranging  threads, 
knots,  or  ink-spots  at  determinate  distances ;  sub- 
stituting one  letter  for  another;  inventing  new 
arbitrary  characters  for  whole  words  or  even 
sentences  —now  made  use  of  extensively  in  tele- 
graph codes;  abbreviating  words  in  their  prefixes 
and  allixes  ;  writing  a  long  sentence  of  nonsense, 
with  a  clue  to  find  the  words  which  gave  the  projier 
sense— all  were  brought  into  requisition,  Perhn|w 


the  most  amusing  of  all  cryptographs  ww?  the  one 
:  mentioned  bv  Herodotus.    Histia-us,  a  (Jreek  at 


the  Persian  court,  lieing  desirous  of  sending  a  secret 
message  to  Aristagora*  at  Miletus,  <*elected  a  slave 
who  was  afflicted  with  InuI  eyes,  and  shaved  his  head, 

fretending  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  recovery, 
n  performing  this,  Histheus  imprinted  his  secret 
intention  in  legible  characters  on  the  man  s  head, 
and  kept  him  in  close  confinement  till  his  hair  grew 
again,  when  he  sent  him  to  A  ristagoras  for  a  perfect 
cure.  Aristagoras  repeated  the  shaving,  read  the 
writing  underneath,  and  thus  obtained  the  desired 
information  by  means  of  the  unconscious  mes- 


senger. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  cryptography  is 
to  use  instejul  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  a 
certain  other  letter  at  a  regular  interval  in  advance. 
Such  was  a  mode  of  secret  writing  adopted  by 
Julius  Caesar.  As  a  variety  of  this  plan,  the  alpha- 
bet is  used  in  verted  ly,  z  for  a,  y  for  h,  r  for  e, 
and  so  on  ;  or,  while  the  first  seven  letters  are 
represented  by  the  second  seven,  the  next  six  may 
lie  represented  by  the  last  six.  And  many  other 
variations  may  Ik?  adopted.  But  the  decipherment 
of  such  messages  is  naturally  not  difficult,  and  with 
a  little  consideration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
English  language,  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  many 
an  interesting  love  story  related  in  cipher  in  the 
columns  of  the  Timrs  can  lie  followed  from  start  to 
finish  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  known  that  eia 
the  most  frequent  letter;  that  the  is  the  commonest 
word  ;  that  en  and  oh  are  the  double  vowels  which 
most  frequently  occur ;  that  the  consonant*  most 
common  at  the  ends  of  words  are  r,  *,  and  t,  Sir. 
We  also  know  that  a  word  of  a  single  letter  must 
be  either  the  pronoun  I,  or  the  vowels  «  or  O  ;  that 
an,  at,  on,  to,  of,  and  in  are  the  most  common  words 
of  two  letters ;  that  the  and  and  are  the  most  fre- 
quent words  in  three  letters ;  that  the  most  usual 
doubled  letters  are  re,  oo.  It,  **,  ff ;  that  double 
vowels  are  mostly  followed  by  /,  »«,  w,  r ;  that  the 
letter  a  liegins  three  two-letter  words  in  very  ex- 
tensive use — an,  tu,  at :  that  the  letter  o  begins  or 
ends  eight  two-letter  words  in  very  common  use— 
df>,  go,  no,  no,  to,  of,  on,  or  ;  that  more  words  in  a 
sentence  of  average  English  l»egin  with  t  than  with 
any  other  letter;  that  in  nbout  three-fourths  of 
all  the  words  in  a  sentence,  either  the  first  or  the 
second  letter  is  a  vowel ;  that  among  consonants, 
d  and  h  nre  most  largely  used,  after  which  come 
«,  *,  r,  t :  that  the  letter  q  is  always  followed  by 
m  ;  that  no  English  word  of  two  letters  or  more 
ends  with  I.  All  these  considerations  will  guide  us 
to  the  solution  of  any  simple  cipher,  enabling  a 
skilful  decipherer  to  read  almost  any  ordinary 
piece  of  cryptographic  writing  in  e 
time. 
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In  British  history,  cryptography  has  at  no  time 
been  in  greater  requisition  than  during  the  Civil 
War.  Charles  I.'s  celebrated  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Worcester),  in 
which  he  made  some  compromising  concessions  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  composed  in  an  alphabet 
(sometimes  *up|H>sed  to  he  Charles's  own,  hut  more 
probably  Worcester's  invention)  of  twenty-four 
short  strokes  variously  situated  upon  a  line  (see 
OuAM).  Other  letters  by  the  same  monarch  are 
to  appearance  a  mere  series  of  numbers  of  two  or 
three  figures  divided  by  semicolons.  In  such  cases 
it  was  necessary  that  the  two  parties  engaging  in 
the  correspondence  should  have  previously  con- 
certed what  words  each  number  was  to  represent. 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  Jacobites  in- 
vented many  curious  ciphers  to  enable  them  to 
communicate  with  their  exiled  king.  All  the 
Jacobite  clulis  had  distinct  methods  of  their  own  — 
their  great  aim  being  to  write  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  very  ciphers  themselves  should  pass 
through  their  enemies'  hands  without  suspicion. 
This  they  accomplished  by  means  of  sympathetic 
inks.  A  favourite  Jacobite  cipher  was  the  uae  of 
parables,  conveying,  by  means  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage, a  double  meaning,  which  only  the  person 
acquainted  with  the  writer's  views  would  think  of. 
The  use  of  cryptography  for  purposes  of  state  in 
England  ended,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  Peace  of 
1815.  During  the  Peninsular  war  the  government 
attached  a  cryptographer  to  the  ollice  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Album  to  read  and  write  the  ciphers 
received  and  despatched.  It  is  said  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  the  minister  was  unable  to  com- 
prehend his  own  cipher. 

The  earliest  elaliorate  treatise  on  writing  in 
cipher  is  the  SttyanoyrapUia  ( Frankf.  lGOti)of  the 
abbot  John  Trithemius.  a  MS.  copy  of  which  was 
Ismght  for  a  thousand  crowns  at  Antwerp  by  Dr  Pee 
in  1563.  Lord  Bacon,  who  esteemed  cryptography 
one  of  the  most  useful  arts  of  his  time,  framed 
what  he  believed  a  not  easily  penetrable  cipher — 
in  which  he  employed  only  a  and  b,  arranging  each 
of  these  letters  in  groups  of  five,  in  such  collocations 
as  to  represent  all  the  twenty-four  letters.  Thus 
4uthnb%  uUtbu,  Inibbn  conveyed  tho  word  fly.  In 
his  Dc  A  uirmentis  he  styled  this  an  omnia  per  omnia 
■cipher,  believing  that  in  this  case  preconcert  incut 
would  be  necessary :  but  in  reality  any  clever 
modern  decipherer  could  have  read  any  letter  com- 
posed in  such  a  manner  if  it  were  of  any  length. 

Mr  Donnelly,  in  his  work  T/ie  Gratt  Cryptogram, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Bacon  inserted  a  cipher 
in  the  Shakespearian  plavs— which  he  claims  is 
the  work  of  the  great  philosopher — but  the  cipher 
is  of  so  elaliorate  a  kind  that  nolssly  but  Mr 
Donnelly  has  been  able  to  follow  it*  intricacies. 
The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyll  used  a  imslo  of 
secret  writing  which  consisted  in  setting  down  the 
words  at  certain  intervals,  which  he  afterwards 
filled  up  with  other  words,  making  of  the  whole 
something  intelligible,  but  of  no  use  to  any  one 
else  reading  the  message.  The  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester invented  a  cipher  composed  of  dots  and  linen 
variously  ordered  within  a  geometrical  figure  ;  while 
Dr  Blair  made  one  of  throe  dots,  placed  over,  under, 
or  on  the  line,  by  which  ho  could  represent  no 
fewer  than  eighty-one  letters,  figures,  or  words. 
The  Doctor,  in  his  able  article  in  IlttJs  Cyrlopmiia, 
declares  this  cipher  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
undecipherable  by  strangers ;  but  two  years  after-  | 
wards,  Mr  Cage,  of  Norwich,  published  a  pamphlet  | 
on  purpose  to  solve  Dr  Blair's  riddle.  As  he  ' 
devoted  fourteen  closely  printed  octavo  pages  to 
the  explanation,  any  description  of  the  cipher  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  Mr  Thicknesse, 
a  we(l -known  expert  of  the  18th  century,  also 
devised  a  plau  ot  conveying  information  in  the 


disguise  of  music,  the  notes,  rests,  expression- 
marks,  &c,  standing  for  letters. 

All  the  methods,  however,  of  cryptography  may 
thus  be  summarised:  (1)  By  invisible  ink;  (2) 
by  superfluous  words;  (3)  by  misplaced  words; 
(4)  by  vertical  ami  diagonal  fending  ;  (5)  by  arti- 
ficial word-grouping;  (ti)hy  stencil-plates  cut  out 
so  as  to  show  certain  words  beneath  ;  (7)  by  using 
two  letters  (Lord  Bacon's  cipher);  (8)  by  trans- 
l>osing  the  letters  ;  (9)  by  substitution  of  letters; 
(10)  by  counteq>art  tabulations;  (11)  by  mixed 
symlsils ;  (12)  by  a  printed  key  and  code-hook, 
used  chiefly  in  telegrams  ;  ( 13)  by  the  employment 
of  numerals. 

The  present  century  has  seen  the  decline  of 
I  cryptography  for  all  practical  purpose*,  and  the  art 
i  is*  now  only"  regarded  as  a  curious  study,  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  all  nations. 

Cryptomeria,  ur  Japanese  Cedar.  This 
lofty  and  beautiful  hardy  coniferous  tree  (C. 
japonicu)  is  widely  distributed  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  Japan  and  China,  as  well  as  cultivated 
in  many  varieties.  It  was  introduced  by  Robert 
Fortune  in  1H42.  and  bos  since  passed  into  cultiva- 
tion. Although  originally  confused  with  the 
cypresses,  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Sequoia  and  Taxo- 
dium.    See  CoxiFF.n.-E. 

CryptoproctlU  a  tierce  carnivorous  animal  of 
Madagascar,  forming  a  genus  and  species  by  itself. 
Semi-plantigrade,  and  with  beautiful  fur,  it  re- 
sembles a  large  polecat,  three  feet  long,  and 
attacks  the  largest  animals  with  great  ferocity. 

Crystalline  Roeks,  n  name  given  to  all  rocka 
having  a  crystalline  structure.  The  crystalline 
texture  may  either  be  original  or  superinduced. 
Thus  some  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  certain  cal- 
careous masses,  owe  their  origin  to  chemical  pre- 
cipitation from  water,  while  others  again,  such  as 
lavas,  have  consolidated  from  a  state  of  igneous 
fusion.  There  is  another  large  class  of  crystalline 
rocks,  the  crystalline  granules  of  which  present 
a  remarkable  foliated  character— that  is,  they  are 
arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel  layers  (see 
Schists).  This  peculiar  schistose  structure  appears 
to  have  been  superinduced — the  original  rocks 
having  lieen  either  fragmcntal  or  crystalline  or 
both — and  the  result  of  great  heat  and  pressure. 
Such  highly  altered  rocks  occur  in  the  neighlwnr- 
hood  of  masses  of  granite,  and  cover  wide  regions, 
where  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the 
strata  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  compres- 
sion, crushing,  and  crumpling — having  lieen  folded 
and  fractured  and  pushed  violently  over  each  other 
for  distances  of  sometimes  15  miles  and  more.  It 
is  therefore  believed  that  pressure  and  the  heat 
engendered  by  great  earth-movements,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  pliitonic  igneous  matter,  are  among  the 
most  potent  agencies  in  the  production  of  schistose 
structure. 

Crystallites,  minnte  non-polarising  bodies  (the 
result  of  incipient  crystallisation)  occurring  in  the 
vitreous  {tortious  of  igneous  rocks.  See  Iuneous 
Rocks. 

Crystallography  (from  the  Creek  krnstalfos, 
'ice,'  an  idea  among  the  ancients  being  that 
rock-crystal,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  tvpe  of 
crystalline  minerals,  resulted  from  the  subjection 
of  water  to  intense  cold  ).  Minerals,  salts,  and  in- 
organic lsxlies  generally  (examples,  rock-crystal, 
Huor-spar,  alum,  and  sugar)  exist  in  the  crystalline 
state ;  ami  when  we  examine  all  crystals,  whether 
wcurring  naturally  or  obtained  artificially,  certain 
laws  have  liecn  discovered,  and  phenomena  observed, 
and  these  laws  and  phenomena  constitute  the 
science  of  crystallography.  The  following  are  the 
more  important  laws  and  principles  of  the  science  : 
( 1 )  Law  of  Constancy  of  A  ngles.  —Crystals  of  the 
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same  substance  may  differ  much  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  when  tbe  angles  between  their  face*  are 
measured  these  angles  are  found  constant.  Thus 
the  crystals  A  and  B  ( fig.  1 ),  when  cut  through  in 


Drawing*  of  two 
with  anglea  at  a 
are 


in  ap]**nrance,  but 

to  be  conatant  when  similar  aeci 


the  direction  xy  at  right  angles  to  the  prom,  give 
the  sections  shown  at  A',  IV ;  and  in  each  section 
the  angles  a  will  be  found  the  same — viz.  120° ;  or 
again,  if  the  angles  between  the  faces  ab,  be,  or 
or,  \hs  measured,  they  will  be  found  identical  in  both 
crystals. 

( 2 )  Law  of  Symmetry. — Sup|Mwe  we  cut  a  crystal 
in  two,  and  then  place  the  two  part**  with  their  cut 
surfaces  on  a  mirror.  The  mirror  will  retlect  each 
part,  ami  may  or  may  not  produce  the  apiwarance 
€>f  the  original  crystal.  If  the  mirror  will  produce 
the  appearance  of  the  original  crystal,  we  have 
severed  the  crystal  in  a  plane  of  symmetry.  Thus 
with  a  cube,  "if  we  cut  it  in  cither  of  tfie  planes 

nbr,  ifef,  ghk,  Imn,  op<j, 
rfim,  nhg,  Ikn,  gink,  and 
place  iti  each  case  the 
two  severed  parts  on  a 
mirror  in  tbe  way  de- 
7"  BcrHied,  the  reflection 
together  with  the  object 
will  reproduce  a  cube. 
Thero  are  then  in  the 
culie  nine  planes  of  sym- 
metry. Tlie  octahedron 
and  dodecahedron  simi- 
larly have  nine  plane*  of 
symmetry.  \\  ith  such 
a  form  as  a  common 
brick  there  are  three 
planes    of  symmetry, 


Fig.  21 
ft  the  plane* 
by  <lott«l  lima  U  a  plane  of 
■yroinctry. 


while  with  other  forms  varying  numbers  of  planes 
of  symmetry  may  be  found,  ttntil  with  a  sphere 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  planes  of  symmetry, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  sphere  be  cut  anywhere 
by  a  plane  pawing  through  its  centre,  and  the 
half  thus  obtained  l»e  lain  upon  a  mirror,  the 
appearance  of  a  complete  sphere  will  l>e  produced. 
Now  examining  all  ( holohedral )  crvHtnls,  it  is 
found  that  they  fall  into  one  of  the  following  six 
categories  or  systems:  (I)  Anorthic  System. — No 
plane  of  symmetry —examples,  copper  sulphate 
and  anorthite.  (2)  Oblique  System.— One  plane  of 
symmetry — gypsum  and  washing-soda.  (3)  Pris- 
matic System. — Three  planes  of  symmetry  at  right 
angles  to  each  other — harytes,  saltpetre,  and  native 
sulphur.  (4)  Rhomtmhcdral  System, — Three  planes 
of  symmetry  at  120"  to  each  other — calcite,  quartz, 
and  ice.  (."»)  Pyritmidal  System. — Five  planes  of 
■yjnmetry— eassherite,  zircon,  and  idocrase.  (6) 


Cubic  System.— Nine  planes  of  symmetry — fluor- 
sjwir,  galena,  and  alum. 

(3)  Law  of  Rationality  of  Indict*. — The  various 
planes  of  crystals,  as  explained  below,  are  indicated 
in  the  Millerian  system  by  three  numbers,  which 
together  form  the  "symbol  of  the  plane.  Thus  we 
have  planes  represented  by  1  2  3,  by  1  1  1,  by 
1  1  0,  &c.  Now  the  law  of  rationality  assert* 
that  the  symbol  of  a  plane  must  be  represented  bv 
numbers  which  are  rational — i.e.  numbers  which 
can  be  expressed  exactly,  not  those  like  \  2.  v'T, 
&c,  which  can  only  be  obtained  approximately. 
Thus  by  the  law  of  rationality,  no  plane  of  a  crystal 
can  have  such  a  symbol  as  1  \  3  o,  1  \  2  0,  &c. 

Crystallogravhic  Notation. — Several  m  ethods  of 
representing  planes  of  crystals  by  symbols  are  in 
use.  Two  of  these  only  need  lie  mentioned — viz. 
Miller's  notation  and  Nauinann's  notation.  In 
both  systems  the  planes  are  referred  to  three  axes 
corresponding  in  direction  to  three  edges  of  tbe 
crystal. 

Let  abc  (fig.  3)  represent  parts  or  parameters 
cut  oft  from  three  axes  xyt,  then  in  Millers 


— % 


Fig.  3. 
The  plane  1  1  1  In  Miller"! 

notation. 


Fig.  4 
The  plane  1  2  8  in  Miller1. 

notation. 


system  the  plane  111  represents  a  plane  which 
cuts  the  jt  axis  at  one-oneth  of  a,  the  y  axis  at 
one-oneth  of  b,  and  the 
£  axis  at  one-onelh  of  c. 
Such  a  plane  is  indicated 
by  pf/r.  Tbe  plane  1  2  3 
means  a  plane  which  cute 
the  x  axis  at  one-oneth  of 

a,  the  y  axis  at  one-half  of 

b,  and  the  z  axis  at  one- 
third  of  r.  Such  a  plane 
is  represented  by  stu,  fig. 
4.  The  plane  1*10  means 
a  plane  which  cute  the  x 
axis  at  one  one th  of  a,  the 
y  axis  at  one-oneth  of  6, 
and  the  z  axis  at  one- 
noiighth  of  r— i.e.  does  not 
cut  c  at  all,  or  is  parallel 

to  it.   Such  a  plane  is  represented  by  uvxs  in  fie.  5. 

form  is  selected  a* 


Fig.  5. 
The  plane  1  1  0  in  MiUtrt 


In  Naumann's  system 
the  fundamental  pyra- 
mid of  the  crystal,  and 
his  pyramid,  which  cor- 
responds to  Miller's 
form,  1  1  1,  is  represented 
by  the  letter  F  in  all 
systems  but  the  cubic  ( in 
this  system  it  is  called 
O)  and  the  rhonibohed- 
ral  (in  this  system  it  is 
called  R).  'Thus  the 
planes  marked  P  ( fig.  6) 
form  the  fundamental 
pyramid,  the  planes  JP 

are  those  of  a  pyramid  one-half  the  height,  while 
i  the  ba*al  plane  is  represented  by  oP  or  a  pyramid 


Fig.  6. 

A  cry»t*l  with  tne  face*  marked 
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of  no  height,  while  the  planes  oo  P  represent  a 
pyramid  or  infinite  height. 

Dratdng  and  Mapping  of  Crystals. — Various 
modes  of  representing  crystals  have  been  adopted. 
Perspective  drawings  are  made  by  projecting  the 
axes  according  to  the  rules  of  Projection  (q.v.), 
then  the  various  planes  are  indicated,  and  from 
these  their  intersections  are  known,  aud  these 
intersections  form  the  drawing  of  the  crystal. 
Fig.  7  represents  one  octant  of  the  form  2  11 


Fig.  7. 

Mode  of  drawing  a  cryatal  from  projection  of  axe*. 

drawn  by  this  method.  Some  writers  represent 
crystal  forms  by  orthographic  project  ions — I  hat  is, 
represent  them  in  plan  and  front  elevation.  Of 
all  methods,  however,  of  representing  crystals 
from  measurements  made  with  the  goniometer, 
the  most  elegant  and  convenient  is  that  of  spher- 
ical projections.  Two  kinds  of  spherical  projec- 
tion are  in  use —viz.  the  gnomic  and  the  stereo- 
graphic.  Imagine  a  glass  sphere  placed  within  a 
crystal,  as  in  hg.  8,  and  suppose  tlie  faces  of  the 

crystal  to  move  parallel 
to  their  original  posi- 
tions until  tliey  touch  the 
sphere,  and  where  the 
faces  touch  let  dots  be 
marked  on  the  sphere. 
Thus  the  face  a  will  pro- 
duce the  dot  a',  the  face 
u  the  dot  «',  and  so  on. 
When  the  sphere  is  thus 
marked  with  dots  corre- 
sponding to  the  several 
faces,  the  next  thing  is  to 
make  a  map  of  the  dots 
in  their  proper  position. 
If  the  map  is  to  be  made 
on  the  gnomic  projection, 
the  sphere  is  supiiosed 
to  lie  placed  on  the  paper 
on  which  the  map  is  to  be  made,  and  the  eve 
is  then  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  The 
various  dots  when  projected  on  to  the  paper  as 
seen  by  the  eye  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere 
produce  the  map.  If  the  map  is  to  l>e  made  on 
the  stereograpliic  projection,  suppose  a  piece  of 
^lass  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  as 
in  fig.  9,  and  let  the  eye  be  placed  touching  the 
sphere  at  E,  then  the  dote  as  they  appear  on  the 
gloss  to  the  eve  at  E  form  the  map.  Such  a  map 
of  the  crystal  of  fig.  8  is  given  in  tig.  10.  In  the 
stereographic  projection  all  great  circles  on  a 
sphere  are  represented  on  the  map  by  either  straight 
lines  or  arcs  of  circles,  whereas  m  the  gnomic  pro- 
jection they  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  The 
map  (fig.  10)  shows  not  only  the  position  of  the 
dots  or  poles,  hut  also  great  circles  passing  through 


Fig.  8. 

within    a  crystal, 
planet   are.  moved 
they  touch  the  apticr?  where 


the  sphere.    These  great  circles  correspond  to  the 

{ilanes  of  symmetry  of  the  cube  ( fig.  2  >  and  other 
onus  of  the  cubic  system.     These  stereographic 
maps,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  treatises  on 


Fig.  9. 

The  eye  placed  at  E  st-ea  the  dots  on 


lower  part  i-f  sphere  projected  on 
the  plane  abed. 


Fig.  10. 

iphfe  map  of 
the  cryUil  or  a«. 
8  as  obtained  by 
method  in  0 


the  subject,  convey  a  good  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  crystals  they  portray. 

Planes  of  crystals  form  a  zone  when  the  inter- 
sections of  the  planes  (i.e.  the  edges)  are  parallel 
to  each  other.  Thus,  in  fig.  6  the  faces  t>P,  ^P, 
P,  ami  ocP  form  a  zone.  Now  in  Miller's  notation 
these  forms  have  the  indices  0  0  1,  112,  111, 
1  1  0,  and  it  will  lie  noticed  that  all  these  symbols 
have  a  common  ratio — thus,  the  first  and  second 
index  are  equal  to  each  otlier.  It  may  be  shown  that 
this  is  universally  true  ;  hence,  knowing  the  indices 
of  a  plane,  we  can  say  whether  it  is  on  a  particular 
zone,  or  knowing  that  a  plane  lies  in  two  zones,  we 
can  determine  its  indices.  Thus,  the  piano  1  2  3, 
12  4,  12  f>,  iVc,  are  all  in  one  zone,  as  the 
symbols  have  the  common  ratio  1  :  2,  and  the  plane 
:i  4  it  cannot  lie  on  this  zone,  because  its  symbol 
does  not  contain  the  ratio  1  :  2. 

Holohntrism  and  Uemihcdritem. — Crystals  which 
have  all  faces  present  as  required  bv  the  law  of 
symmetry  are  termed  holohedrul.  Where,  as  is 
often  the  ease,  only  one-half  of  these  faces  are 
present,  the  crystal  is  said  to  be  hemihedral ;  while 
if  only  one-fourth  of  the  full  number  of  faces  are 
present,  the  crystal  is  said  to  lie  tctartohcdral. 

Physical  Vryntalluijntjthy. — The  physical  pro- 
perties of  crj'stals  have  some  interesting  relations 
to  the  symmetry  and  form  of  the  crystal,  and 
these  properties  are  included  generally  with  crystal- 
lography. Thus,  if  in  the  regular  system  a  face 
is  striated  or  has  any  peculiarity,  this  striatum  or 
|ieculiarity  will  be  tound  on  each  face  which  is 
present  bv  the  law  of  symmetry.  Again,  most 
crystals  cleave  (i.e.  break  easily)  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and  the  cleavage  plane*  follow  the  law  of 
symmetrv.  Again,  when  examined  by  polarised 
light,  otlier  projiertie*  of  crystals  in  relation  to 
symmetry  are  brought  out.  Thus,  crystals  of  the 
regular  system  (except  in  a  few  certain. cases)  do 
not  doubly  refract  light,  no  matter  in  what  direc- 
tion the  light  is  incident.  With  crystals  of  the 
rhomliohcdral  system  and  the  pyramidal  system 
light  is  not  doubly  refracted  when  it  fails  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis,  but  in  other  directions  it  is 
doubly  refracted  ;  while  in  the  remaining  systems 
two  directions  can  be  found  in  which  the  crystals 
of  these  systems  do  not  doubly  refract  light,  though 
they  do  so  in  all  other  directions.  Again,  heat 
is  conducted  differently  in  different  systems  of 
crystals.  Suppose  crystals  turned  in  a  lathe  into 
spheres,  and  that  the  centre  is  made  suddenly  hot, 
then  in  the  regular  system  the  heat  spreads  equally, 
and  after  a  time  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is 
uniformly  raised  in  temperature ;  with  otlier  sys- 
tems the  effect  is  different;  with  the  pyramidal 
and  rhombohedral  systems  a  similar  experiment 
would  result  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere  being 
heated  uniformly  over  lielts  corresponding  to  an 
ejpjator  and  parallels  of  latitude,  but  the  tempera 
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ture  of  the  different  belt*  would  be  different,  thus 
showing  that  heat  is  pnqiagated  in  two  directions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  with  different  veloci- 
ties. With  other  systems  more  complex  results 
would  be  obtained  owing  to  heat  lieing  propagated 
in  throe  direction*  with  different  velocities. 

When  Noluhle  crystals  are  nlaced  in  a  solvent 
the  faces  ,-ire  eaten  out  differently,  producing 
figure*  termed  l>v  German  writers  '  netzligureii.* 
These  figures  will  often  indicate  the  symmetry  of 
the  crystal,  and  have  l»een  useful  in  such  deter- 
mination. As  physical  properties  generally  are 
related  to  elasticity,  Oroth  states  that  the  l>est 
way  to  define  a  crystal  is  that  it  is  a  solid  body, 
the  elasticity  of  which  is  the  same  in  all  parallel 
directions,  but  on  the  contrary  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 

8>e  A  Tinrt  «ji  Cr'itttdhxiraphit,  by  W.  H.  Miller 
( Ui-iulitnii.  l.Kthij;  A  7Vrrj/»V  on  '  'i  ii.thillinirafthit,  by 
\V.  If.  Miller  t]N.'!''J:  1 'iitn-l n<-tf>i,  to  Mhteralot/v,  by 
Wilhttin  Phillips  int.  by  flr.Hjkc  ntid  Miller,  1K52 ) ; 
(.'/■;/i',/'/,).7jvr/.7.</.  by  Jl.  P.  <  Jiiiiny  (-.!*.< \K.  I ;  A  Guide  to 
tht  Mtfi  rnU;,i\h •>•>!<■}  t!<<  i:,-<(i.'!i Mux  nm,  byL.  Fletcher; 
N.  S.  Storv  Ma-kilvn.-.  »  rnft^l<rir.irh>i  <  0\f..id,  Clnren- 
•  I.m  I'm**,  IS'.Cn;  \V.  .?.  1a  wis.  I  'I'notitr  on  Crimtal- 
/,K/nif'h;i  (  lS'.Hii.  In  miwt  tt.-atis**  on  mineralogy  a 
i    jtortum  of  tlio  work  is  dmoteil  to  crystallography. 

Crystalloid  is  a  name  given  by  <  iraham  to  a 
class  of  sul ►stances  which  when  in  solution  pass 
easily  through  membranes:  as  opjstsed  Ut  rot  touts. 
Metallic  salts,  sugar,  oxalic  acid,  are  crystalloids. 
See  DlKM  sios,  Osmose. 

CryBtallomaney,  a  mode  of  divination  by 
means  of  transparent  ltodies,  at  one  time  very- 
popular.  A  precious  stone,  crystal  glolw,  or  either 
transparent  object  was  einployed,  but  a  Beryl 
(q.v. )  was  deemed  most  effective.  In  using  it, 
the  operator  first  muttered  over  it  certain  formulas 
of  prayer,  and  then  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
youth  or  virgin — none  others  were  pure  enough  to 
discern  its  revelations — who  l»eheld  in  it  the  infor- 
mation required.  Sometimes  the  wished-for  know- 
ledge was  conveyed  by  means  of  written  characters 
on  the  crystal ;  sometimes  the  spirits  invoked 
npiteared  in  the  crystal  to  answer  the  questions 
asked.  Dr  Dee  was  a  grcnt  adept  at  Crystallo- 
mancy,  and  two  of  his  magic  mirrors — camiel  coal 
and  smoky  quartz,  polished — are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
I«a4iy  Blessington's  '  magic  crystal '  was  in  great 
repute  in  the  upper  circles  of  London  ;  it  figured  in 
the  lil»el  case  of  Captain  Morrison,  RN.  ('Zad- 
kiel'),  ?\  Sir  Edward  Belcher  <  1803). 

C'rystal  Palace.  See  Syoenham. 

Cxaba,  a  town  of  Hungary,  7  miles  S.  of  Bekes 
by  rail.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  flour,  wine,  hemp, 
and  cattle.    Pop.  ( 1890)  34,243. 

Cflltnad,  a  village  in  Hungary  (pop.  3000),  on 
the  Maros,  22  miles  E.  of  Szcgediu. 

-A  I'nardas.  See  Czardasch. 

Cxoina  de  Kttrtts*  Alexander,  a  Hungarian 
traveller  and  philologist,  horn  4th  April  1784  in  the 
Transylvanian  village  of  Koros,  was  educated  first 
at  the  college  of  Nagy-Enyed,  and  sulwequcntlv  at 
Gottingen,  where  Eichhorti  the  Orientalist  inspired 
him  with  a  passion  far  philology.  In  1819  he 
studied  Slavonic  in  Croatia  with  his  customary 
ardour,  and  next  year  started  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Central  Asia,  finding  his  way  in  Asiatic  dress  with 
the  most  indomitable  perseverance  by  Bagdad  and 
Teheran  to  Bokhara,  thence  by  Kabul  and  Lahore 
to  Cashmere  and  Til«t.  He  soon  began  to  devote 
himself  to  a  study  of  the  Tilietan  language  under 
the  patronage  of  "the  English  government.  Early 
in  1827  he  started  on  his  third  journey  thither,  and 
remained  in  the  country  for  three  years,  completely 
absorbed  in  study,  and  indifferent  to  the  extreme 


cold  of  winter  and  to  privation  of  every  kind. 
Early  in  1831  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  where  he 
completed  his  Tiljetan  grammar  and  dictionary. 
He  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 
but  no  comforts  could  wean  him  from  his  love  for 
travel.  In  .January  1830  he  started  on  another 
journey  to  Tilict,  but  died  of  fever  six  days  after 
arriving  at  Darjceling  in  Sikkim,  30th  March 
1836,  a  veritable  marty  r  to  science.  His  Life  wiw 
written  by  Dr  Theodore  Dnka  (18HT»),  who  disposed 
of  the  assertion  so  often  made,  that  the  traveller's 
zeal,  at  least  after  the  years  of  mere  liovhood,  was 
due  to  a  devout  imagination  that  somewhere  in  the 
heart  of  Asia  it  was  jtossihle  still  to  discover  the 
original  home  of  the  Magyar  race. 

C*ongrad.  a  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Thews  and  the  Koros,  7o  miles  SE.  of 
I'esth.  The  inhabitants,  17,837  in  number,  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  fishing, 
making  of  wine  and  soap. 

Ctenoid  Scales  (literally,  'comb  like').  See 
Scales. 

Cteno'phora  ( literally,  *  comb- bearers'),  a  sub- 
class of  Ccrlcnterates  ( q.  v. ),  representing  the  climax 
of  activity  in  that  series  of  animals.  1  he  Common 
Beroe  and  Plourobraehia  are  go«xl  types.  Venus' 
(iirdle  {Cfstum  ixnrris)  is  a  well-known  al»errant 
form,  which  has  l>cen  elongated  sidewavs  to  a  yard 
or  more  in  length.  They  are  ttcantifully  delicate, 
free-swimming  marine  organisms,  generally  globu- 
lar in  form,  moving  by  means  of  comb-like  plates. 
These  are  composed  of  numerous  agglutinated  cilia, 
and  disjxuied  along  eight  meridional  rows.  The 
mouth  is  nt  one  pole  of  the  sphere,  two  excretory 
or  anal  apertures  lie  at  the  other,  which  also 
exhibit*  a  sense  organ  and  a  proliable  steering 
mechanism  usually  known  as  the 'otolith.'  There 
are  numerous  alimentary  vessels  regularly  disposed 
in  relation  to  the  main  central  cavity.    In  most 


Ctenophore,  with  streaming  tentacles. 


cases  there  are  two  retractile  tentacles  ;  the  sting- 
ing  cells  so  characteristic  of  Ccelenterates  are 
usually  modified  into 'adhesive  cells.'  The  Cteno- 
phores  are  hermaphrodite,  carnivorous  in  diet,  ex- 
tremely active  in  liabit.  and  often  phosphorescent. 
They  are  connected  with  the  veiled  ( (.  raspedote ) 
medusoids  by  the  transitional  genus  Ctenaria,  a 
mednsoid  which  in  some  ways  looks  like  a  Cteno- 
phore  in  the  making.  Some  would  place  theiu 
along  with  Hydromedusfe  rather  than  allow  them 
the  rank  of  a  distinct  sub-class.  Lang  has  sug- 
gested the  derivation  of  some  of  the  lower  worm- 
types  from  Ctenophora,  but  other  authorities  do 
not  regard  such  a  connection  as  at  all  probable. 
See  Beroe,  Co>;lenterata. 

Ctetda&t  n  Greek  historian  of  Persia,  was 
private  physician  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and 
accompanied  him  in  the  expedition  to  crush  the 
revolt  of  his  brother  Cyrus,  401  B.C.  His  Persika 
was  a  history  of  Persia  in  twenty-three  books, 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  but  unhappily  only 
a  meagre  fragment  can  lie  recovered  in  an  abridg- 
ment in  Phntiua,  and  in  some  portions  preserved 
by  Diodorus  and  other  writers.    The  first  six  book* 
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contained  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy 
down  t<>  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia ; 
the  next  seven  continued  the  history  of  Persia  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes ;  the  remaining 
ten  carried  it  down  to  398,  the  year  in  which 
Cteshts  left  Persia.  Ctesias  compiled  Ids  history 
from  oriental  sources,  ami  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
his  statements  often  contradict  those  of  Herodotus. 
Of  his  IniUhi  also  only  an  abridgment  hv  Photius 
is  extant.  See  Uilmorc's  edition  of  The  Fragments 
of  the  I'ersika  of  Klesius  {  1888). 

CtesibillH,  a  Creek  who  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Euergetes,  at  Alex- 
andria, alxmt  250  years  lt.c,  and  was  famous  for 
lib  inventions  in  mechanics.  We  owe  to  him  and 
his  pupil  Hero  Alexandrians,  the  pump,  the  bent 
siphon,  and  also  the  discovery  of  the  elastic  force 
of  air,  and  its  application  as  a  motive  power. 

Ctesiphon,  a  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  and  opposite  Seleucia,  the  com- 
mon winter  residence  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and 
finally  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kingdom.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  115  A.D.,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  under  Omar  in  637.  Its 
ruins  still  attest  its  former  magnificence. 

n      Ctiando,  a  name  of  the  <  "hol»e,  a  tributary  of 
the  Zambesi  <q.v.). 

CuangO.  or  KWANOO.    See  Conoo. 

Cuba*  the  most  westerly  and  largest  island  of 
the  West  Indies,  till  1898  the  principal  colony  left 
to  Spain,  stretches  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow 
crescent,  convex  on  the  north  side,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  it  divides  into  two 
channels — the  north  west,  124  miles  wide,  and  the 
south  west,  97  i  miles  at  its  narrowest  part.  Cuba  is 
7.39  miles  long  from  Ca|*?  Maysi  on  the  east  to  Cape 
Antonio  on  the  west,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
'27  miles  to  110  miles,  and  a  coast-lino  of  about 
•2000  miles.  According  to  the  census  of  1899,  the 
area  of  Culwi  is  approximately  44,000  sq.  m.,  the 
Isle  of  Pines  being  included  in  Havana  province. 
Only  aliont  one-third  of  the  coast-line  is  accessible 
to  vessels,  the  remainder  being  beset  by  reefs  and 
bunks.  The  shores,  low  and  flat,  are  liable  to  in- 
undations, but  there  are  numerous  excellent  havens. 
A  watershed  running  lengthwise  through  the  island 
rises  into  mountainous  heights  only  in  the  south- 
east, where  are  the  Sierra  de  Maestra  shooting  up  in 
the  Pico  de  Turquino  to  8400  feet,  and  the  Sierra 
del  Cobre  (  copper ).  The  mountains,  composed  of 
granite  overlaid  with  calcareous  nteks,  and  con- 
taining minerals,  especially  cop|»er  ami  iron,  are 
clothed  in  almost  perennial  venture,  wooded  to  the 
summits.  Carboniferous  strata  appear  in  the  west, 
schistose  rocks  on  the  north  coast.  The  limestone 
rocks  abound  in  caverns,  with  magnificent  stalac- 
tite. Mineral  waters  are  plentiful.  The  rivers, 
running  north  and  south,  are  navigable  for  only  a 
few  miles  by  small  (stats,  but  are  very  serviceable 
for  irrigation  of  the  plantations,  and  supply  excel- 
lent drinking  water.  The  climate,  more  temperate 
than  in  the  other  West  Indian  Islands,  is  salubrious 
in  the  elevated  interior,  but  the  coasts  are  the 
haunt  of  fever  and  ague.  No  month  of  the  year  is 
free  from  rain,  the  greatest  rainfall  being  in  May, 
June,  and  duly.  Earthquake*  are  frequent  in  the 
east.  Hurricanes,  lens  frequent  than  in  Jamaica, 
sometimes  cause  widespread  desolation.  A  hurri- 
cane in  1840  demolished  187*2  houses,  and  sank  210 
vessels. 

The  soil  of  Cuba  is  eminently  fertile,  a  large 
part  still  covered  with  virgin  forest  containing 
magnificent  mahogany,  cellar,  ebony,  iron  wood, 
dvewoods,  and  pine.  The  vegetation  of  Cuba 
also  includes  lignum-vitw,  tamarind,  palms,  ferns, 
lianas,  &c.  Among  the  cultivated  products  are 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  rice,  maize,  cotton, 


esculent  roots,  and  tropical  fruits.  Among  the  ani- 
mals are  a  species  of  tail-less  rut  |>eculiar  to  Cuba, 
great  abundance  of  birds,  including  the  mocking- 
bird, a  species  of  vulture  (valuable  as  a  scavenger), 
woodpecker,  partridge,  tlnmingo,  albatross.  Of 
noxious  animals  there  are  the  crocodile,  scorpion, 
and  mosquitoes.  The  rivers  and  seas  are  well 
stocked  with  lish,  the  turtle  abounding  in  the 
shallows  and  sandy  places  of  the  beach. 

Sugar,  for  which  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
favourable,  has  long  been  the  chief  product  of 
Cuba,  though  it  had  suffered  much  from  the  low 
prices  even  before  the  insurrection  ruined  trade. 
The  total  production  of  sugar  in  the  year  1894-95 
was  1,004,204  tons.  About  nine-tenths  of  the 
sugar  and  nearly  all  the  molasses  are  ex|K»ted 
to  the  United  States.  Of  tobacco,  of  excellent 
quality,  the  yield  is  about  300,000  bales  annually. 
In  1893  the  export  of  tobacco  was  227,865  bales, 
besides  147,305,000  cigars;  in  1895,  150,513,000. 
The  mining  industry  of  Cuba  has  as  yet  received 
little  attention  ;  but  one  iron  company  has  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  some  years  200,000  tons 
of  iron  ore.  Manganese  and  copper  are  also  found. 
There  are  some  1000  sugar  plantations  in  Culia, 
8500  tobacco  plantations,  and  700  eolfee  plantations. 
The  total  imports  into  Cuba  in  1802  are  stated  at 
57,000.000  pesos  or  dollars,  and  the  exports  at 
90,000,000.  Bui  for  war,  the  revenue  should  lie 
about  25,000,000  pesos.  The  debt  is  now  much  over 
40,000,000. 

The  census  taken  ( 1899 )  under  the  American  mili- 
tary administration  showed  a  total  population  of 
1 .572,797,  as  against  1,500,000  in  1879  (De  las  Penan. 
Havana,  1881);  thcChinesehavedecreased  to  14,857. 
The  principal  towns,  Havana,  Puerto  Principe, 
Mntanzas,  Santiago,  Nnevitas,  and  Cienfuegos,  are 
united  by  railway,  of  which  there  are  about  1100 
miles :  the  telegraph  system  aggregates  ( 1898) about 
2300  miles.  Under  Spanish  rule  the  captain-general 
was  highest  military  and  civil  commander ;  and  all 
state  ofliees  were  held  by  Spaniards  from  Spain — 
one  of  the  great  grievances  of  the  Cubans. 

After  the  war  (see  below)  and  the  conclusion  of 
peace  (1899)  between  the  United  Slates  and  Spain, 
Cuba  became  practically  a  dependency  in  the  first 
instance  a  military  protectorate  -of  the  United 
States ;  and  though  it  was  intended  that  the  island 
was  to  lie  governed  in  the  interests  of  the  Cubans, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  by  Cubans,  the  formal 
status  of  Cuba  was  not  definitely  settled.  Many 
American  statesmen  regarded  with  serious  mis- 
givings a  colonial  expansion  that  absorbed  Puerto 
Kico,  annexed  Cuba,  and  took  over  the  Philippines 
at  once.  But  the  Americans  proceeded  to  reorganise 
the  administration  on  a  provisional  footing,  to  make 
roads  and  railways,  to  improve  docks  and  harlsmrs, 
and  to  impose  hitherto  unheard-of  sanitary  pre- 
cautions. Many  burdensome  taxes  were  abolished 
and  a  fair  customs  tariff  was  established. 

Cuba,  spoken  of  as  the  'Queen  of  the  Antilles,' 
was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  the 
discoverer  calling  it  'the  most  beautiful  land  that 
eyes  ever  beheld.'  It  was  first  settled  by  Spaniard* 
at  Baracoa  in  1511.  Havana,  first  settled  in  1519, 
was  rcdueed  to  ashes  by  the  French  in  1538,  ami 
again  in  1554.  For  about  one  and  a  half  centuries 
Culm  was  in  constant  danger  from  French,  English, 
Dutch,  and  West  Indian  filibusters.  In  1702  the 
English  under  Lord  Albemarle  (q.v.)  took  Havana, 
which,  however,  was  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  next 
year  restored  to  Spain.  Hitherto  t  he  whole  Spanish 
trade  with  the  colonies  hail  lieen  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  privileged  company.  During  the  ten  months' 
English  occupation,  Havana,  open  to  free  trade, 
showed  in  its  port,  instead  of  ten  to  twelve  ships 
yearly  as  formerly,  more  than  one  thousand,  and 
agriculture  made  rapid  progress.    In  1818  Cuba 
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was  opene<l  to  the  worlds  trade,  and  soon  reached 
unexampled  prosperity.  Thecivil  warin  the  United 
States  ruined  its  sugar  industry  and  so  benefited 
Cuba;  but  the  suppression  of  idavery  by  the  Spanish 
government .  (ISSO-Xti)  without  compensation  created 
discontent  not  abated  by  the  constitution  of  1884. 
A  serious  insurrection  took  shajie  in  1805.  Absolute 
freedom  from  Spanish  rule  was  demanded,  a  Cuban 
Kepuhlic  wan  proclaimed,  and  mum  a  bloody  guerilla 
war  was  in  progress.  In  their  efforts  to  crush  the 
rebellion  the  Spanish  government  sent  to  Cuba  up- 
wards of  '200,000  soldiers,  of  whom  a  very  large  pro- 
portion dieil  in  hospital.  The  savage  and  destruc- 
tive character  of  the  war,  and  the  cruelties  believed 
to  have  lieen  shown  by  the  Spaniards  even  towards 
non-combatants,  provoked  very  pronounced  sym- 

fathy  with  the  insurgents  on  the  part  of  the 
Fnilel  States,  and  American  intervention  was  I 
repeatedly  threatened.  The  destruction  of  an 
American  war-shin  by  an  explosion  in  Havana 
harbour  embittered  American  feeling,  and  in  April 
1898  the  United  States  and  Spain  were  at  war. 
The  harbour  of  Havana  was  blockaded  ;  but  the 
centre  of  military  operations  was  Santiago,  where 
there  was  sharp  lighting.  The  total  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  August  ended  the  short  war,  and 
the  Spanish  troops  were  deported  from  the  island,  j 
By  the  termsof  the  jieace  negotiationsat  Paris(  1808),  j 
Spain  relinquished  her  sovereignty  in  Cuba,  which 
thus  became  independent,  though  occupied  in  a  mili- 
tary way  by  the  I  nited  State.*  during  the  formation 
of  a  stable  autonomous  civil  government. 

See  Oallenga,  The  Prarl  of  the  Antillrn  ( 1K73 ) ;  other 
book*  on  Oh  ha  bv  llaxard  (  New  York,  1871  )  and  Halloa 
(Boston,  1885),  Larrinagn  (1881),  Piron  (Pari*,  new  ed. 
188«>).  K.  H.  Davis  ( 18U7  ).  Richard  Havcy  ( 18U8),  R,  P. 
Porter  ( 18W) ;  nud  work*  cited  at  WkxT  Iniueh. 

Cubango.  See  Nuaml 

ClIDC.  a  solid  iMjunded  by  six  equal  square 
faces.  opposite  pairs  of  which  are  parallel  ;  the 
throe  edges  meeting  at  any  point  lieing  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  This  form  frequently 
occurs  in  nature,  especially  among  crystals  (see 

Crystallography).   In  arithmetic,  the  cui«  of 

a  number  is  the  product  of  its  multiplication  three 
times  by  itself ;  if  the  edge  of  a  culie  lie  a  line  of 
4  inches,  it,s  solid  content  is  64  cubic  inches.  The 
cuIk?  root  of  a  number  is  that  nunilier  which,  mul- 
tiplied three  times  by  itself,  produces  the  first 
numlH-r.  See  Involution,  Root,  Doubling  the 
Cube. 

<  IllM'bs.  or  Cubeb  Peppe  It,  the  dried  l>erries 
of  Piper  Vubcba,  a  climbing  shrub,  a  native  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Southern  Borneo.  The  fruit* 
of  other  s|>ecies  of  Pi|»er  are  sometimes  substi- 
tuted for  the  true  culwb.  Although  known  to 
the  Aralw  in  the  middle  ages,  culielis  fell  gradu- 
ally into  disuse,  till  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  all  reference  to  it  was  omitted  in  medical 
lsM.ks,  and  its  importation  into  Britain  ceased 
entirely.  It  is  again,  however,  coming  into  use. 
As  a  stomachic  and  carminative  in  indigestion  it  I 
nas  a  certain  value,  while  in  piles  anil  in  sore 
throats  its  administration  is  attended  with  lienelit. 

Cut  whs  contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance called  ruliebin,  and  resinous  bodies,  one  of 
which  is  eubthir  acid.  The  cnbebin  is  inactive, 
while  the  volatile  oil  U  not  l»elieved  to  have  the 
full  virtue  of  the  cu1k*1».  It  enters,  however,  into 
the  com|M)sition  of  a  well-known  voice  lozenge,  to 
wiiicTi  it  imparts  highly  stimulating  properties. 
The  diuretic  properties  are  held  by  some  to  be 
entirely  due  to  the  resinous  bodies,  but  on  this 
point  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  The  dose  of 
powdered  cnbelm  is  from  one  to  three  drachms, 
that  of  the  volatile  oil  ten  drops,  and  of  the 
oleoresin  five  to  thirty  drops. 


Cubic  Equations.  A  cubic  eouation  in  a 
given  quantity  is  an  equation  in  which  the  highest 
exponent  of "  that  quantity  in  any  term  u»  3. 
Every  such  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 
x1  +  px  +  q  =  0,  where  x  is  the  variable  and  p  and 
q  are  constant*.  Every  equation  of  this  form  has 
three  roots,  all  of  which  may  lie  real,  or  one  may 
be  real  and  two  imaginary.  An  equation  contain- 
ing any  numt>er  of  variables  in  which  the  greatest 
sum  oi  the  exponents  of  the  variables  in  any  term 
is  3  is  called  a  cubic  equation.  Thus  iry  +  5y* 
+  6  =  0  and  xyz  +  ~  0  are  cubic  equations  in  x, 
y,  and  x,  y,  z  respectively.    See  EQUATIONS. 

Cubit  (Lat.  cubit**,  'fore-arm'),  a  Roman 
measure  of  length,  supposed  to  equal  the  length 
of  the  fore-arm  from  the  ellsjw  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger.  It  was  1^  Roman  feet  IT1  English 
inches).  The  English  cubit  is  1 K  English  feet. 
The  cubit  of  Scripture  is  generally  estimated  at 
22  inches. 

Cubitt,  Sir  William,  engineer,  born  at  Dil- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  in  17SI5,  was  a  miller,  cabinet- 
maker, and  millwright  until  1812,  when  he  became 
chief-engineer  in  Messrs  Itansome's  works  at  Ips- 
wich, where  he  was  a  partner  from  1821  to  1826. 
In  1823  he  joined  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  removing  to  London,  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  most  of  the  public  undertakings  of  bis  day.  The 
improvement  of  the  Severn  and  of  Boulogne  port, 
the  Bute  docks  at  Canliir,  and  the  water-works  for 
Berlin  are  among  his  works.  He  also  invented 
the  treadmill,  and  constructed  the  South -Eastern 
Railway;  and  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  the  Great  Exhibition  buildings  he 
was  knighted  in  1851.    He  died  13th  October  1861. 

Cucking-stool.   See  DrcKi no  stool. 

Cuckoo  (Cwctt/iw),  a  well-known  genusof  birds 
in  the  order  Coecygomorpha?,  or,  according  to 
others,  Picaria\  and 'type  of  a  large  family  (Cucn- 
lidie ).  The  common  cuckoo  ( Vuciilus  canOrux )  is  a 
widely  distributed  bird,  breeding  in  summer  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  migrating 
in  winter  to  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape,  or  to  India. 
It  is  best  known  for  the  '  coo-coo'  cry  with  which 
it  announces  iu*  arrival  and  that  of  spring,  and  for 
its  habit  of  utilising  for  it*  own  family  the  nest* 
and  the  brooding  of  other  birds.  The  cuckoo  is 
slightly  over  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  hill  iB  as  long  as 
the  head,  slender  and  slightly  curved  ;  the  wings 
are  long  and  pointed  ;  the  tail  is  also  long  and 
rounded  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  shank  is  feathered. 


The  upper  surface  is  ashen  gray,  the  belly  and  legs 
are  whitish  with  undulating  transverse  brown  lines, 
the  tail  is  spitted  with  white  above,  and  the  root  of 
the  bill  and  the  feet  are  yellow.    The  young  birds 
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are  blackish,  and  mottled  with  yellow  and  gray. 
A  reddish  variety  occasionally  occurs.  The  bird 
arrives  in  North  Europe  in  April  or  May,  and 
leaves  again  in  August  or  September.  Its  cheerful 
call  ceases  to  l>e  heard  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Predominantly  an  arlioreal  bird,  it  is  rare  in  tree- 
less district*.  Each  cuck»>o  seems  jealously  to 
4  preserve' a  certain  territory  for  itself.  Like  the 
other  specie*  of  Cuculus,  it  is  a  shy,  restless,  un- 
social bird.  It  is  extremely  valuable  on  account 
of  its  insatiable  appetite  for  caterpillars.  The 
hairy  forms  are  e*j>ecially  delighted  in,  and  the 
indigestible  hairs  form  a  felt-like  coating  in  the 
stomach.  The  female  lays  its  eggs  singly  (some- 
times to  the  number  of  eight),  each  in  the  nest  of 
some  suitable  bird,  choosing  such  as  feed  their  own 
young  on  insects— in  order  of  preference,  hedge- 
sparrow,  water- wagtail,  titlark,  yellow-hammer, 
green  linnet,  and  whin-chat.  The  young  cuckoo, 
unconsciously  reared  by  its  foster-parents,  manages 
to  secure  the  bulk  of  the  food-supply,  and  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  completely  monopolises  the 
nest,  ousting  the  rightful  brood.  Stories  of  the 
ungrateful  young  bird  devouring  its  foster-parent 
are  entirely  mythical.  Nor  has  it  been  shown  that  J 
the  adult  ever  sucks  the  eggs  of  other  birds.  The 
males  greatly  outnumlter  the  females.  The  latter 
have  some  what  darker  feathers,  and  a  somewhat 
less  emphatic  note.  The  males  are  said  to  l>e  very 
passionate  in  their  love  making,  but  there  is  no 
regular  pairing  or  continued  attachment  The 
musical  interval  between  the  cuckoo's  two  notes  is 
not  uniform,  and  varies  from  a  minor  to  a  major 
third  (the  latter  being  that  adopted  in  Beethoven's 
reproduction).    See  Nature,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  344. 

The  genus  Cuculus  includes  about  a  score  of  : 
other  species,  restricted  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  j 
In  the  same  family  as  the  true  cuckoos  are  several 
important  genera  :  The  Honey  guide  ( Indicator),  of 
Ethiopian  distribution,  feeding  chiefly  on  wild  bees, 
and  directing  attention  to  their  nests  ;  the  Colden 
Cuckoo  ( ChrvHoeoccyx ) ;  the  Jay  cuckoo  (Coe- 
cystes),  utilising  the  nests  of  crows  and  magpies ; 
Eudynamis,  of  similar  habit ;  Scythrops,  a  very  large 
form  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  ana  the  Celebes; 
the  swift  '  Road-runner '  or  'Ground  Cuckoo* 
(Gcoeocejx ),  of  California;  the  grub-eating  Ani- 
bird  (Crotophaga,  q.v.);  the  Coucal  or  Spurred 
Cuckoo  (Centropus),  with  the  claw  of  the  inner  toe 
prolonged  into  a  great  spur.  An  East  African 
cuckoo  (Tepetepe)  is  a  delightful  song-bird.  The 
American  Cuckoo  (L'orryzius  aineriennux)  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  since  it  makes  but  a  very 
rudimentary  nest,  has  a  very  irregular  way  of  lay- 
ing, and  exhibits  an  unnatural  in<liirereuce  to  its 
young.  Its  egg  is  occasionally  found  in  the  nest 
of  other  birds.  These  facts,  according  to  Bur- 
roughs, raise  the  question  whether  the  American 
cuckoo  '  is  slowly  relapsing  into  the  habit  of  the 
European  species,  which  always  foists  its  egg  upon 
other  birds;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  bo 
not  mending  its  manners  in  this  rcs|>eet.' 

The  parasitic  habit  of  our  common  cuckoo 
demands  further  attention,  as  one  of  the  strangest 
of  bird  habits.  The  facts,  which  are  verv  hard  to 
explain,  may  lie  thus  summarised  :  ( 1 )  The  habit 
of  utilising  the  nests  and  brooding  patience  of 
other  birds  is  not  common  to  the  genus.  It  is  also 
the  practice  of  an  Australian  species,  and  of  some 
related  genera,  and  is  occasionally  exhibited  by  the 
American  representative.  Professor  Newton  notes 
that  a  few  of  our  common  birds,  '  whether  by  mis- 
take or  stupidity,  not  unfrequently  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  others.'  In  the  genus  Molothrus, 
allied  to  starlings,  and  far  separated  from  cuckoos, 
the  various  »|>ecies  exhibit  a  gradual  perfecting  ( if 
we  may  use  the  term  in  such  a  connection)  of  the  , 
parasitic  habit   (2)  The  modtu  optrandi  of  the  i 


habit  is  usually  as  follows  :  The  cuckoo  selects  the 
neat  of  an  insect-eating  bird,  much  smaller  than 
herself,  and  often  with  eggs  approximately  like  her 
own.  Into  this,  say  of  a  hedge-sparrow,  she  lift* 
her  egg  with  her  bill,  having  previously  laid  it  upon 
the  ground.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
days,  she  repeats  the  process  in  another  nest.  The 
hedge-sparrow  or  other  bird,  all  unaware  apparently 
of  what  has  happened,  sits  on  the  cuckoo-egg  along 
with  her  own.  The  young  cuckoo  is  generally 
hatched  first,  and  is  restless  and  uneasy  until  it  has 
cot  rid  of  the  other  eggs  or  young  birds.  This  it 
does  with  considerable  exertion,  ami  sometimes 
with  a  real  struggle,  by  lifting  the  living  burden 
upon  its  back  andthmwing  it  over  the  side  of  the 
nest.  Thereafter  it  remains  sole  though  wrongful 
possessor,  and  is  reared  in  peace.  (3)  Among  the 
facta  which  make  the  habit  a  success,  the  following 
should  be  noted.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the 
cuckoo's  egg  is  striking.  '  The  egg  of  the  cuckoo 
is  not  any  larger  than  Quit  of  the  skylark,  although 
an  adult  cuckoo  is  four  times  the  size  of  an  adult 
skylark.'  This  makes  the  duping  of  the  small 
birds  easier,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  suspicions. 
The  laying  of  the  egg  in  a  small  bird's  nest  makes 
the  ousting  work  of  the  young  cuckoo  an  easier 
task.  In  many  cases,  as  already  noted,  the  cuckoo's 
egg  is  coloured  approximately  like  those  of  the 
victimised  foster-parent.  Till  the  young  cuckoo  is 
about  twelve  days  old,  when  the  disposition  for 
turning  out  its  companions  begins,  according  to 
Jenner,  to  dec-line,  its  broad  back  has  a  curious 
depression  in  the  middle.  The  presence  of  this 
cavity  makes  it  easier  for  the  restless  and  still 
sightless  nestling  to  bear  up  and  toss  over  the  eggs 
or  young  birds  which  interfere  with  its  desire  for 
sole  possession.  (4)  The  advantage  to  the  young 
bird,  which  earns  by  its  exertions  plenty  of  growing- 
room  and  an  extra  portion  of  food,  is  obvious 
enough.  The  individual  parent  is  also  saved  Imth 
time  and  trouble,  as  well  as  all  the  patient  sacrifice 
of  brooding.  Jenner  has  pointed  out  that  tho 
advantage  to  the  species  is  urohahly  this,  that  by 
leaving  their  eggs  to  other  birds  to  incubate,  the 
cuckoos  are  able  to  have  a  numerous  progeny 
reared  in  the  short  period  of  their  stay  in  northern 
Europe.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  para- 
sitic liabit  enables  the  cuckoos  to  migrate  earlier. 
Hence  Darwin  believed  the  constant  parasitic 
habit  of  our  cuckoo  to  liave  been  derived  from 
its  occasional  occurrence  (as  in  the  American 
form)  through  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
Those  cuckoos  which  fell  in  with  the  trick  suc- 
ceeded better  than  their  neighbours,  till  gradually 
only  those  survived  in  whom  the  trick  had  l>ecome 
habitual. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the 
occasional  reversion  of  a  cuckoo  to  parental  re- 

risibilities.  Mr  Romanes  has  given  a  detailed 
ussion  of  the  subject  in  his  work  on  Animal 
Intcllufciire,  and  also  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  we  are  justified  in  setting  down  the  instinct  to  the 
creating  influence  of  natural  selection.'  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that  all  the  cuckoos 
are  solitary,  unsocial  birds;  that  the  American 
genus  is  said  to  be  immorally  uninterested  in  the 
fate  of  the  young ;  that  the  species  of  Molothrus, 
which  has  most  completely  developed  the  parasitic 
habit,  is  extremely  careless  about  the  brood,  and 
often  drops  its  eggs  un  the  liare  ground.  The  habit 
may  lie  regard**!  not  so  much  as  requiring  special 
explanation,  as  an  expression  of  a  general  constitu- 
tion or  habit  of  life.  Rrehm  descriltes  the  cuckoo 
as  a  greedy,  discontented,  ill-conditioned,  passion- 
ate, in  short,  decidedly  unainiable  bird.  It  seems 
plausible,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  one  dominant 
'  physiological  tendency  '  or  mood  shows  itself  in 
the  restless  selfishness  of  the  nestling,  in  the 
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jealous.  solitary  individualism  of  the  adult,  in  the 
preponderance  of  males,  in  the  very  note,  in  the 
relatively  small  size  of  the  egg,  and  in  the  parasitic 
hahit  as  the  mo«t  striking  outcrop. 

The  folklore  of  the  cuckoo  U  almost  inexhaust- 
ihle  in  every  country  of  Kurojie.  It  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy  as  the  herald  of  spring  and  of  long  life, 
the  prelude  of  storms,  of  prosperity,  and  of  speedy 
marriage  to  maidens.  Countless  »u|>er»titiona,  and 
those  of  the  most  varied  character,  are  connected 
with  its  origin,  the  cause  of  its  cry,  its  winter  trans- 
formation into  a  hawk,  as  well  as  with  the  first 
hearing  of  its  call,  the  hearer's  occupation  at  the 
moment,  and  the  direction  from  which  it  come* ; 
while  as  many  proverbs  play  upon  the  monotony  of 
its  note,  its  supposed  stupidity,  and  its  obvious 
connection  with  cuckoldom,  from  its  hahit  of 
de|Kisiting  its  offspring  with  alien  parents.  It 
has  only  lieen  by  a  strange  transference  of  meaning 
that  the  name  <ocu  or  cuckold  has  l>ecn  transferred 
from  the  paramour  to  the  unsuspicious  hushand, 
unless  cuckold  means,  as  explained  hy  Littre,  one 
who  lum  heen  cuckoo-ed  or  treated  after  the  manner 
of  the  cuckoo.  The  earliest  English  song  extant 
(13th  century )  is  an  expression  of  the  joyousness 
of  the  first  cuckoo-call. 

For  details  of  Cuckoo  folklore,  nee  Mannhardt  in  the 
EeiVfchnil  fiir  Deutsche  Mylhotot/u,  voL  iii.  pp.  205*- 
298 ;  Jauic*  Hardy'*  '  Popular  Hwtory  of  the  Cuckoo,"  in 
Part  II.  (187»)  of  The  Folklore  Record;  and  gwainaon's 
Folklore  of  fin  tub  Birdt  ( 1886). 

Cuckoo-flower.  See  Cress. 
-V  Cuckoo-pint.  See  Arum. 
^  Cuckoo  Spit.  See  Froth-fly. 

Cncumber  (Cu'cumu),  a  genus  of  Cncurbit- 
aceie.  The  Common  Cucumber  (C.  mtivu*),  dis- 
tinguished by  heart  shaped,  acuminately  pent- 
angular  leaves,    which   are   rough   with  hairs 


•  {Cucumu  tativut)  : 
a,  fruit. 

approaching  to  bristles,  and  oblong  fruit,  is  a 
native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Asia,  and  has 
lieen  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times.  It*  fruit 
forms  an  important  article  of  food  in  its  native 
regions,  the  south  of  Europe,  &a,  and  an  esteemed 
delicacy  in  colder  countries,  where  it  is  produced 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Many  varieties  are 
in  cultivation,  with  fmit  from  4  inches  to  2  feet 
long,  rough,  smooth,  &c  Young  cucumlwrs  are 
much  used  for  pickling,  and  are  called  gherkin*; 
a  small  fruiting  variety  is  selected  for  this  purpose. 
The  cuenmber  is  cultivated  in  fields  even  in  the 
south  of  England,  for  the  supply  of  the  London 


market;  but  in  all  parts  of  Britain  the  plants 
required  for  the  purpose  of  growing  either  in  the 
open  or  under  glass  must  be  reared  in  a  hotlted  in 
spring.  In  the  northern  parts  it  can  only  la>  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  frames  during  summer.  A 
large  trade  is  now  done  in  winter  crops  of  cucuiu- 
hers,  which  are  grown  in  well- heated,  specially  con- 
structed glass-houses.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
.States  it  will,  if  planted  late  enough  to  escape  the 
frosts,  grow  well  with  almost  no  care.  But  it 
requires  rich  soil,  much  moisture,  and  heat.  To 
this  genus  he  long  other  species  valued  for  their 
edible  or  ornamental  fruit,  hut  all  that  are  popu- 
larly named  cucumltcr  are  not  properly  Cucutuis, 
but  merely  sjtoeics  or  varieties  lielonging  to 
allied  genera.  Dudaim  {(.'.  Ilmhtim)  is  a  highly 
fragrant,  handsome  fruit,  with  insipid  flavour 
and  flaccid  flesh,  often  grown  in  this  country  by 
gardeners  under  the  name,  Queen  Anne's  Pocket 
Melon,  simply  for  its  attractive  apttearance,  the 
fruit  being  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  orange, 
and  beautifully  liarral  with  green  and  orange  or 
deep  orange-red.  ( Dudaim  is  the  Hebrew  name 
re  rule  red  Mandrtike  in  Scripture.)  Connemon  is 
the  fruit  of  C.  conomon,  which  is  grown  every- 
where in  Japan,  and  preserved  and  sold  as  an 
article  of  food\  C.  angurin,  a  West  Indian  Bpecies, 
with  fruit  about  the  sue  and  shape  of  a  pullet's 
egg,  is  esteemed  as  an  ingredient  in  soups,  and  is 
also  eaten  raw,  but  considered  inferior  in  that  state 
to  the  common  cucumber.  The  Snake  Cucumber 
(C.  Jlexmmm)  has  fruit  of  great  length  which  is 
eaten  either  pickled  or  raw,  and  has  similar  qualities 
to  the  common  cucumlicr.  A  number  of  species  of 
Cucurbitaccje  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  all  of  small  economic  importance.  For 
other  representatives  of  the  natural  order  Cucur- 
bitacea>,  see  Colocynth,  Elatkriim,  Melon, 
&c    See,  too,  May  ■  Cucumber  Culture  (1880). 

Cnciirbita'reje,  an  important  order  of  corolli- 
floral  dicotyledons,  of  which  the  500  species 
are  mostly  herliaceous  climbers,  inhabiting  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe ;  only  one,  the  Com- 
mon Bryony  (q.v. ),  reaching  the  south  of  England. 
The  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  many  sjiecies  are 
used  as  |M)therlis,  and  the  persistent  rhizomes  or 
roots  of  others  are  sometimes  esteemed  on  account 
of  their  store  of  Btarch.  Acridity,  however,  is  a 
common  characteristic  of  the  order ;  and  Bryony, 
Elaterium,  and  especially  Colocynth  (q.v.),  arc  of 
old  medicinal  repute.  But  the  central  importance 
of  the  order  is  due  to  the  characteristic  fruit,  which 
is  technically  known  as  a  />r/w,  hut  which  may  lie 
regarded  as  a  large  ami  many  seeded  l<erry,  with 
its  more  or  less  succulent  pulp  protected  by  a  hard- 
ened wall.  The  many  sjiecitic  and  varietal  forms 
are  known  as  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Courtis,  Pump- 
kins, Squashes,  Vegetable-marrows,  llottle-gourds, 
&c,  and  are  described  under  separate  articles. 
The  seeds  of  some  s|>ccies  are  medicinal,  others 
edible,  while  the  fihro-vascular  skeleton  of  the 
fruit  of  an  Egyptian  s]iecies  of  Luffs,  (loofah)  is 
a  familiar  adjunct  of  the  bathroom. 

Cucut&t  San  Jose  l>e,  a  town  in  the  Colom- 
bian  department  of  Santander,  on  the  Kio  Zulia,  35 
miles  S.  of  Puerto  Villamizar  by  rail.  It  is  the 
third  commercial  town  of  the  republic,  a  centre  of 
coffee  and  cacao  cultivation.  It  was  destroyed  by 
earthquake  in  1875,  but  has  lieen  well  rebuilt. 
Pop.  13,000.— Kosario  DE  CtfcPTA,  to  the  SE., 
was  the  seat  of  the  first  Colombian  congress  in 
1821,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  patriot  General 
Santander  ( 1792-1840).  It  has  large  plantations  of 
coffee  and  cacao.    Pop.  6000.  ^ 

Cud.  the  sodden  bolus  of  hastily  swallowed 
fodder  which  ruminants  drive  from  their  pauncb 
and  honeycomb  stomach   back  again  into  the 
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mouth.  There  the  cud  is  leisurely  chewed,  and 
the  semifluid  result  passes  down  again  into  the 
stomach,  usually  into  the  manyplies.  One  bolus 
is  driven  upwards  after  another  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  eropped  herbage  has  been  chewed.  See 

KlMINAXTS. 

Cudbear.  The  lichens  from  which,  and  the 
process  by  which,  this  dyestnff  is  obtained,  are 
described  nnder  the  head  AKCHll,,  cudbear  being 
simply  archil  paste  drietl  and  ground.  It  is  very 
uselul  to  the  wool-dyer  for  producing,  in  con- 
juuctiou  with  indigo,  logwood,  fustic,  and  other 
colouring  materials,  rich  shades  of  brown  and 
chocolate.  The  preparation  of  archil,  known  as 
French  purple,  was  used  for  a  short  time  in  calico- 
printing,  and  produced  line  and  delicate  shades  of 
purple,  but  its  employment  for  this  purpose  ceased 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  aniline  mauve  as  a 
dvestutf.  The  ancient  Cretan  purple  was  pruliably 
obtained  from  the  same  source  as  archil.  The  name 
cudbear  in  a  corruption  of  Cut/tbert,  and  is  derived 
from  that  of  Dr  Cuthhert  Gordon,  under  whose 
management  the  manufacture  of  this  dyestnh?  was 
begun  in  Leith  about  the  year  1777,  by  Mr 
Macintosh  of  Glasgow. 

Cnddftlore  (Kudalur  or  Gudulur),  the  chief 
town  in  South  Arcot,  Madras,  on  the  Coromondel 
or  east  coast  of  Hindustan.  It  is  situated  on  a 
backwater  formed  by  the  confluent  estuaries  of 
two  rivers,  16  miles  S.  of  Pondicherry,  and  1*27 
S.  of  Madras  by  rail.  It  has  a  large  trade  by 
land  with  Madras  in  oils,  indigo,  and  sugar,  and 
exports  grain  by  sea.  Though  the  river  itself  is 
silted  up,  and  admits  only  native  craft,  yet  there  is 
good  anchorage  off-shore  at  the  distance  of  a  milo 
and  a  half.  Cuddalore  was  at  one  time  a  place 
of  great  strength ;  and  in  that  respect  it  was 
frequently  an  object  of  contention  in  the  wars 
which,  during  the  later  half  of  the  18th  century, 
so  long  desolated  this  neighbourhood.  In  1758  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  from  the  British,  who 
had  held  it  for  77  years  ;  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
the  British  in  1783.    Pop.  (1891 )  47,356. 

Cuddapah*  »  town  in  the  province,  and  161 
miles  N\V.  by  rail  of  the  city,  of  Madras.  It  stands, 
at  the  height  of  507  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the 
south  hank  of  the  northern  Pennar,  which  flows 
into  the  Bav  of  Bengal.  Till  1868  it  was  a  military 
cantonment,  Pop.  (1891)  19,120.— The  district  of 
Cuddapnh,  partly  lowland  and  partly  highland, 
has  an  area  of  K745  **\.  m.,  and  a  jx>p.  (1891)  of 
1,272,07*2.    It  has  been  British  since  1800. 

Cnddesden*  ft  village  of  Oxfordshire,  6  miles 
ESE.  of  Oxford.  Here  is  the  palace  of  the  bishops 
of  Oxford,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Fell  in  1679,  with  a 
chapel  added  in  1846  by  Bishop  Wilberforee,  to 
whom  the  adjoining  theological  college  ( 1854  )  also 
owes  its  existence.  The  church  is  a  line  old  cruci- 
form building. 

Cuddy  was  the  name  first  applied  in  Fast  Indin 
trading  ships  to  a  cabin  under  the  |>oop,  where  the 
men  messed  and  slept.  The  same  name  was  after- 
wards  given  to  the  only  cabin  in  very  small  vessels, 
and  sometimes  to  the  cooking-room. 

Cu«lw«*«»d,  the  popular  name  of  many  small 
inconspicuous  species  of  composite  weeds  of  the 
genera  Gnaphahum,  Filago,  ami  Antennaria,  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  which  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  whitish  cottony  down.  The  heads  of  the 
flowers  consist,  in  great  part,  of  dry  involucral 
scales,  and  may  t>e  Kept  for  a  long  time  without 
undergoing  much  apparent  change,  so  that  they 
may  dc  reckoned  among  Everlasting  Flowers 
(q.v. ).  Antcmuiria  dioica  (also  called  Cat's-foot) 
is  very  frequent  in  dry  mountain  pastures.  All  the 
khree'genera  are  represented  in  the  United  States, 


where  Gnaphalium  polyccphalum  has  some  repute 
in  domestic  medicine. 

Cudwortli.  Ralph,  the  chief  figure  in  the 
group  of  'Cambridge  Plutonists,'  wan  bom  in  1617 
at  Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  ami  admitted  pensioner 
of  Emmanuel  College.  Cambridge,  in  1632.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1035  and  M  A.  in  1039,  and  was 
in  the  same  year  elected  fellow  of  his  college, 
where  he  liecnme  a  |H>pular  tutor.  In  1 645  he  was 
appointed  by  parliament  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and 
in  the  same  year  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  In 
1650  he  was  presented  to  the  college  living  of 
North  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  1654  was 
elected  Master  of  Christ's  College,  an  appointment 
the  confirmation  of  which  at  the  Restoration  his 
acquiescence  with  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth 
did  not  prevent.  In  1062  he  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Sheldon  to  the  rectory  of  Ashwcll, 
Hertfordshire  ;  and  in  1678  he  was  installed  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester.  He  died  at  Christ's  College, 
July  26,  1688.  His  daughter  Damans,  who  became 
the  second  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Matcham  of  Oates,  in 
Essex,  was  a  friend  of  Lm-ke,  and  herself  wrote  a 
well-reasoned  iJivcvurtr  concerning  the  Lore  of  God 
(1696). 

Cudworth's  great  work,  entitled  The  True  Intel- 
lectual System  of  the  Universe,  was  published  in  1678. 
It  is  a  learned,  ample,  and  discursive  work,  singu- 
larly large-minded  and  sagacious ;  but  its  logical 
consistency  as  a  consecutive  argument  is  somewhat 
marred  oy  discussions  on  such  subject*  as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  pagan  mythology,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Platonic  and  Christian  trinities.  Its  aim  was 
to  establish  the  reality  of  a  supreme  divine  Intelli- 
gence against  the  materialism  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  the  'atheism  of  atomicism;'  to  vindicate 
the  eternal  reality  of  moral  ideas  against  the  old 
nominalist*  and  their  successors  ;  and  to  prove  the 
reality  of  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  in  man 
as  against  pantheistic  naturism  and  stoicism.  The 
only  basis  tor  a  philosophy  of  religion  rests  on  the 
conception  of  man  as  a  free  moral  subject,  callable 
of  choosing  good  or  evil.  The  portentous  erudition 
of  this  famous  treatise,  and  the  redundant  fullness 
of  its  endless  digressions,  with  its  strange  Alex- 
andrian amalgamation  of  fancy  and  speculation, 
have  tended  to  ol»cure  it*  real  merits.  Perhaps 
its  most  honourable  distinction  is  the  marvel- 
lously honest  ami  impartial  statement  of  the 
best  arguments  of  his  antagonists,  which,  indeed, 
laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  having  fallen  into 
the  same  heresy  with  Milton  and  with  Clarke, 
and  even  into  atheism,  simply  for  being  just  to 
the  arguments  of  atheistic  writers.  '  He  has 
raised,'  says  Drydcn,  'such  strong  objections 
against  the  )>eing  of  a  God  and  Providence  that 
many  think  he  has  not  answered  them' — 'the 
common  fate,'  adds  Shaftesbury,  'of  those  who 
dare  to  apjiear  fair  authors.' 

Cudworth's  admirable  sermon,  preached  More 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1647.  shows  the  best 
features  of  that  much  abused  Latitndinarinn  school 
to  which  he  lielonged,  and,  says  Mackintosh,  'may 
lw  compared  even  to  Taylor  (  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing, published  the  same  year)  in  charity,  piety, 
and  the  most  liberal  toleration.'  In  its  insistence 
upon  the  eo  ordinate  relativity  of  all  knowledge, 
ami  the  connection  of  religion  with  life  and 
morality,  the  author  lays  down  a  sound  )»asi»  for 
a  harmony  between  philosophy  and  religion,  be- 
tween reason  and  faith.  Manv  of  Cudworth's 
MSS.  still  lie  imprinted.  His  'treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality  was  published 
in  1731 ,  and  is  a  contribution  of  real  value  to  ethics. 
See  Tulloch's  llatinnal  Theology  in  England  in 
the  XVII.  Century  ( 1872),  Dr  Martineau's  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory  ( 1885),  and  monographs  by 
( New  York,  1884 )  and  W.  R.  Scott  ( 1891 ). 
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C'oenca.  a  picturesque  decayed  city  of  Spain, 
85  miles  KSE  of  Madrid.  It  stands  on  a  rocky 
hill-girt  eminence,  2060  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  .lucar  and  Huecar — the 
latter  s|»anncd  hv  the  noble  bridge  of  San  Pablo 
(1523),  150  feet  high  and  350  long.  Of  Moorish 
origin,  Cuenca  has  narrow,  crooked  street*,  and  a 
very  interesting  cathedral  (1177-1669).  Pop.  7549. 
— Cuenca  gives  name  to  a  Mountainous,  well- 
watered  province,  yielding  excellent  timl»er,  honey, 
wine,  an<l  "rain,  with  good  pasture,  ami  various 
minerals,  including  iron",  coal,  copper,  and  silver. 
Area,  6720  miles.    Pop.  242,460. 

Cu?  nca.  a  citv  of  Ecuador,  on  the  Rio  Paute, 

190  miles  SSW.  of  Quito,  stands  on  a  fertile  table- 
land, 8469  feet  above  the  turn,  and  enjoys  a  |>er- 
petual  spring,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  58  F. 
Its  streets  are  wide,  and  several  canals  intersect 
the  town  ;  the  princiiial  buildings  are  the  cathedral 
and  high  echoed.  There  is  some  trade  in  cheese 
and  grain,  and  manufactures  of  hat*,  woollens, 
earthenware,  and  candied  fruit*.  Pop.  (including 
the  Ejido,  or  Indian  quarter)  30,000. 

Cuernaviira*  capital  of  the  Mexican  state 
MoreloH,  lies  in  a  lovely  and  fruitful  valley,  about 
40  miles  8.  of  Mexico  citv.  It  has  a  church  built 
by  Cortes,  an  agricultural  school,  and  relineries  of 
sugar  and  brand  v.  Pop.  17,000.  Near  by  is  the 
famed  teocalli  of  Xochicalco,  with  five  terraces. 

CneVftM  do  Vera,  a  town  in  the  Spanish 

frovince  of  Almeria.  situated  on  the  Almanzora. 
t  has  an  old  Moorish  castle,  and  a  considerable 
industry  in  connection  with  the  silver-mines  of  the 
neighliouring  Sierra  Almagrera.    Pop.  20,644. 

Cufic.  See  Kl  Fit*. 
\  C'ul  Bono  ?  ( 4  for  whose  advantage  ? ' ),  a  Latin 
phrase  not  infrequent  in  Cicero  and  elsewhere,  and 
very  common  in  modern  newspaper  English,  usually 
in  a  somewhat  erroneous  sense,  as  if  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  4  what  s  the  good  ? ' 

t'lliraSS.    See  liliEA.STri.ATE,  Armour. 

CulrattKlrra  are  heavy  cavalry  wearing  the 
'cuirass '  and  helmet.  They  represent  the  troopers 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  who  were  similarly 
protected.  In  the  British  army  no  regiments  are 
officially  styled  cuirassiers,  but  the  two  regiments 
of  Life  Guards  and  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  were 
given  steel  cuirasses  in  1821,  which,  however,  they 
do  not  wear  on  active  service.  The  price  of  one 
is  £3,  6s.  See  Guards.  There  are  twelve  cuir- 
assier regiments  in  the  German  army,  the  cuirass 
being  of  white  metal  with  a  brass*  plate.  The 
French  have  also  twelve  regiments  of  cuirassiers, 
having  steel  cuirasses  with  a  brass  plate.  Russia 
has  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  whose  cuirass 
of  iron,  with  a  thin  layer  of  copper,  weighs  30 
lb.  From  I3.\  to  16  lb.  is  the  weight  of  those  of 
other  armies.  Napoleon  III.  at  one  time  main- 
tained a  lssly  guard  of  cuirassiers,  called  'Cent- 
gardes,'  who  wore  cuirasses  of  aluminium,  much 
lighter  than  steel  ones,  but,  like  thern,  not  proof 
against  a  riile-hullet  striking  them  directly. 

Clljacill*,  properly  Jacques  i»e  Cijas  or 
Cl'JAls,  jurist,  iM.ni  in  1522.  was  the  son  of  a 
tanner  of  Toulouse.  After  studying  law,  he  lec 
lured  on  the  Institute*  at  Cahors,  Hourges,  and 
Valence  (1554-67);  lived  at  Turin  and  Grenoble; 
ami  after  repeated  changes,  finally  settled  in  1577 
as  professor  at  Rourges,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  October  4,  1590.  His  great  reputation  as  a 
jurist  was  founded  on  a  lucid  exposition  of  Roman 
law,  based  on  conscientious  study  of  the  original 
authorities.  He  had  in  his  library  500  MSS.  on 
Roman  law,  and  by  his  emendations  contributed 
greatly  to  remove  the  oliscurities  of  jurisprudence. 
A  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  edited  by 


Fabrot  (10  vols.  Paris,  1658),  and  frequently  re- 
published. Sec  S[>aiige.nbcrgs  Cujacius  ( 1822 ). 
Culbin  Sands.  SeeDniFT.  •, 
Cnldces,  or  Keldees  ( Celt.  Ceilt  De,  '  a  com- 
panion of  God;'  Lat.  Colidei,  Culdd,  CvUltdei, 
KcliUi,  Keledei),  the  name  given  to  an  ancient 
order  of  ecc  lesiastics  with  monasteries  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  those  in  the  former  country  being 
best  known.  In  England  and  Wales  only  two 
instances  of  their  occurrence  seem  to  lie  authenti- 
cated -the  first,  where  the  canons  of  St  Peter's  at 
York  were  called  Culdees  in  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan  (924-31 ),  aud  the  second,  where  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  writing  about  1190,  describes  the 
island  of  Ilordsey  on  the  coast  of  Carnarvon  as 
inhabited  by  '  most  devout  monks  called  celibates 
or  Culdees.' 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  these  bodies  is 
involved  in  almost  hopeless  obscurity.  The  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Adamnan,  Eddi, 
or  Rede,  and  makes  its  first  appearance  only  about 
the  8th  century.  The  conclusion  at  which  Dr 
Skene  arrives  is  4  that  the  Culdees  origiually 
sprang  from  that  ascetic  order  who  adopted  a 
solitary  service  of  God  in  an  isolated  cell  as  the 
highest  form  of  religious  life,  and  who  were  termed 
f)fii'f4<r ;  that  they  then  l>ecame  associated  in 
communities  of  anchorites  or  hermits ;  that  they 
were  clerics,  and  might  be  called  monks,  but  only 
in  the  sense  that  anchorites  were  monks ;  that 
they  made  their  appearance  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  Scotland  at  the  same  time  as  the  secular  clergy- 
were  introduced,  and  succeeded  the  Columban 
monks,  who  hud  lieen  driven  across  the  great 
mountain-range  of  Drumalban,  the  western  Tron- 
tier  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  ;  and  that  they  were 
finally  brought  under  the  canonical  rule  along 
with  the  secular  clergy.' 

When  the  Culdees  appear  clearly  in  history  in 
the  12th  century  each  monastery  was  evidently  an 
independent  community,  connected  with  the  others 
by  no  ties  whatever,  and  owning  no  control  except 
that  of  its  own  abbot,  in  this  and  other  respects 
resembling  the  secular  canons  or  monastic  'families' 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  in  the  11th 
century.  The  monasteries  seem  indeed  to  have 
undergone  a  similar  secularising  process  to  that 
which  took  place  in  the  Northumbrian  Church 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Columban  clergy, 
when,  according  to  Bede,  false  monks,  under  pre- 
text of  founding  monasteries,  purchased  for  them- 
selves territories,  and  caused  4  these  to  be  assigned 
to  them  by  royal  edicts  for  an  hereditary  posses- 
sion.' There  seem  to  have  been  at  this  period  two 
sections  in  each  community,  one  still  performing 
divine  service  and  other  religious  duties  per- 
taining projierly  to  the  body  ;  while  the  other  had 
become  thoroughly  lay,  and  so  free  from  monastic 
discipline  as  to  marry.  Indeed,  if  a  tradition  of 
the  16th  century  can  be  received  as  authority  for 
what  passed  in  the  12th,  the  Culdees  of  Dunkeid 
were  all  married  ;  but,  like  the  priests  of  the  Greek 
Church,  lived  apart  from  their  wives  during  their 
period  of  service  at  the  altar. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  see  of  St  Andrews, 
the  state  of  the  Culdee  monaster}-  there  (and  it 
may  probably  lie  taken  as  typical  of  all  the  rest) 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  far  from  satis- 
factory. They  tell  that  there  were  thirteen  Cul- 
dees holding  their  oftice  by  hereditary  tenure,  and 
living  rather  according  to  their  owm  pleasure  and 
the  traditions  of  men,  than  after  the  rules  of 
the  holy  fathers ;  that  some  few  things  of  little 
importance  they  possessed  in  common  ;  that  the 
rest,  including  w  hat  was  of  most  value,  they  held 
as  their  private  property,  each  enjoying  what  he 
got  from  relatives  and  kinsmen,  or  from  the  benevo- 
lence granted  on  the  tenure  of  pure  friendship,  or 
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otherwise :  that  after  they  became  Culdees  they 
were  forbidden  to  have  their  wives  in  their  houses, 
or  any  other  women  of  whom  evil  suspicion  could 
arise  ;  that  the  altar  of  St  Andrew  was  left  without 
a  minister,  nor  was  mass  celebrated  there  except  on 
the  rare  occasion  of  a  visit  from  the  king  or  the 
bishop,  for  the  Culdees  said  their  own  ofiioe  after 
their  own  way  in  a  corner  of  the  church.  The  first 
attempt  to  reform  this  state  of  matter*  was  made 
by  Ijueen  Margaret,  and  her  effort**  were  followed 
up  by  her  son*,  Alexander  I.  and  David  I.;  ho  that 
from  the  time  of  the  np|N>inlmcnt  of  Turcot  to  the 
see  of  St  Andrews,  when  we  are  told  that  'the 
whole  rights  of  the  Keledei  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  passed  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Andrews,' 
the  history  of  the  Culdees  is  simply  that  of  a  vain 
resistance*  to  foes  lacked  by  all  the  weight  of  the 
roval  power. 

"if  tradition  could  be  trusted,  the  first  appearance 
of  Culdees  in  Scotland  was  later  than  in  Ireland, 
and  should  lie  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century.  A  leaf  of  the  Register  of  St  Andrews, 
written  about  11.10.  relates  that  Brude,  the  son  of 
Derganl,  the  last  king  of  the  Picts  (who  ceased  to 
reign  altout  843),  gave  the  island,  since  called  St 
Sert  s  Inch,  in  Lochlcven,  to  Cod,  St  Scrvan,  and 
the  Culdee  hermits  serving  Cod  there.  They  were 
governed  by  an  abbot ;  and  about  the  year  1093, 
during  the  rule  of  Abbot  Honan,  they  gave  up  their 
island  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  on  condition 
that  he  should  find  them  in  food  and  raiment.  On 
this  island  they  remained  in  peace,  receiving  grants 
of  lands  or  immunities  from  all  the  kings  of  the 
Scot*  from  the  time  of  Macbeth  till  that  of  David  I. ; 
but  in  1144,  Holiert,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  gave 
their  island,  and  all  their  possessions,  including 
their  church  vestments  and  their  Issiks  (a  complete 
list  of  which  is  given  in  the  charter),  to  the  newly- 
founded  Canons  Kegular  of  St  Andrews,  in  order 
that  a  priory  of  that  rule  might  supplant  the  old 
abbey  of  Culdees  on  St  Serf's  Inch.  The  bishop's 
grant  was  enforced  by  a  charter  from  King  David, 
in  which  it  was  ordered  that  such  of  the  Culdees  as 
chose  to  live  canonical  ly  and  j>eacefullv  under  the 
new  canons  should  remain  in  the  island.  We  hear 
no  more  of  the  Culdee  hermits  of  Lochleven. 

The  Culdees  of  St  Andrews  were  of  more  import- 
ance than  those  of  Lochleven,  and  when  the  Canons 
Regular  were  established  there,  the  members  of  the 
older  body  were  treated  much  more  considerately 
than  their  unfortunate  brethren  of  St  Serfs  Inel", 
those  who  refused  to  become  Canons  Regular  t>cing 
allowed  to  retain  a  liferent  of  their  revenues.  Not 
only  was  this  so,  but  they  had  sufficient  influence 
to  manage  to  remain  a  distinct  community  down  to 
the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  were  even 
able  to  assert  their  right  to  take  part  in  the  election 
of  the  bishop  till  1273.  In  that  year  they  were 
excluded  under  protest,  and  in  1332  they  were 
excluded  entirely,  and  thereafter  the  name  seems 
to  have  disappeared. 

The  Culdees  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Mony- 
musk,  in  Aberdeenshire,  appear  to  "have  been 
settled  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 1  tit  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century  they  are  found  making  a  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  Canons  Regular,  which  was,  after  an 
appeal  to  Rome,  settled  by  a  compromise. 

Culdees  are  found  at  Al»ernethy,  in  Strathearn, 
about  1120.  In  the  end  of  that  century  part  of 
their  possessions  passed  to  their  hereditary  lay- 
ablmt  (the  founder  of  the  noble  family  of  Aber- 
netby),  and  in  1273  they  were  transformed  into 
Canons  Regular.  After  a  similar  division  at  Brechin, 
the  prior  and  his  Culdees  were  al»sorlied  into  the 
chapter  of  the  new  bishopric,  founded  by  King 
David  I.  about  114.5,  and  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years  the  name  of  Culdee  disappears.  The  same 
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silent  change  of  Culdees  into  secular  canons  took 
place  during  the  Kith  century  at  Dunblane,  at 
Dnnkeld,  at  Lismore,  at  Rosemarky,  and  at  Dor- 
noch. At  Dunkeld,  as  at  Brechin  and  at  Abcr- 
nethy,  great  part  of  the  Culdee  revenues  was  hold 
by  a  lay-nblsit,  whose  office  was  of  such  mark  as  to 
be  hereditary  in  the  royal  family.  The  father  ot 
'  the  gracious  Duncan,'  and  the  son  of  St  Margaret, 
were  Culdee  ahltot*.  Culdees  are  found  holding 
land  at  Monifieih,  near  Dundee,  about  1200;  at 
Mutbil,  in  Strathearn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  ;  and  at  Iona  in  the  middle  of  the  12th. 

The  Culdees  of  Armagh,  dissolved  at  the  Refor- 
mation in  1541,  were  resuscitated  for  a  brief  space 
in  1627.  Their  old  possessions— among  which  were 
seven  town-lands,  containing  1423  acres,  seven 
rectories  and  four  vicarages,  were  in  1634  bestowed 
upon  the  vicars  choral  of  the  cathedral.  There 
were  at  least  seven  other  houses  of  Culdees  in  Ire- 
land— viz.,  at  Clonmacnois,  Clondalkin,  Devenish, 
Clones,  Popull,  Monaniucha,  and  Sligo. 

Such  is  a  concise  recapitulation  of  all  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  of  the  Culdees.  Before  their  history 
was  ascertained,  opinions  were  held  regarding  them 
which  now  lind  few  if  any  supporters  among  archae- 
ologists. It  was  l>elieved  that  they  were  our  first 
teachers  of  Christianity;  that  they  came  from  the 
East  liefore  corruption  had  yet  overspread  the 
church  ;  that  they  took  the  Scriptures  for  their 
sole  rule  of  faith ;  that  they  lived  under  a  form 
of  church-government  approaching  to  Presbyterian 
parity  ;  that  they  rejected  prelacy,  trnnsubstantia- 
tion,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  veneration  of 
relics,  image-worship,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  ;  ancl  that  they  kept  their  simple  worship 
and  pure  doctrines  undclilcd  to  the  last,  and  were 
suppressed  only  by  force  and  fraud,  when  the  Roman 
Catnolic  Church  triumphed  over  their  older  and 
better  creed.  For  all  this  it  is  now  clearly  seen  that 
there  is  no  foundation.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Culdees  differed  in  any  material  point 
of  faith,  discipline,  or  ritual  from  the  other  clergy 
of  the  British  Islands  and  Western  Christendom. 

Sec  Reeves,  in  the  J'rorttdinttt  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  for  lHfJO,  and  his  Culdee*  of  the  Brittih  Itlands 
( 1804  ) ;  and  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  whose  views 
have  found  acceptance  both  with  Catholics  and  Presby- 
terians. The  opinions  formerly  held  regarding  the 
Scottish  Culdees  (controverted  by  Pinkerton  and 
Chalmers)  will  be  found  in  Hehlen'n  preface  to  the 
Decern  HUtt/ria  Anylictina  Scriptore*,  and  Jameson's 
Historical  Account  of  t/ic  Ancient  Vuldct*  ( 1811 ). 

fit  lt'iihorg,  or  Kl'ilexul'ru,  a  town  of 
Holland,  11  miles  SSE.  of  I'trecht,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lek,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a  rail- 
way viaduct  1420  yards  long.    Pop.  6798. 

Cnlincail',  an  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Rio  de  Culiacan,  30  miles  from  the  W,  coast,  and 
100  SE.  of  Sinaloa    Pop.  7878. 

Cnlllawan  Baric       called  Clove  Bark, 

an  aromatic  bark,  the  product  of  the  Cittnamounim 
CulitawiH,  a  tree  of  tho  same  genus  with  the 
Cinnamon  (o.v.)  tree,  growing  in  the  Molucca 
Islands.  It  lias  an  odour  resembling  that  of  nut- 
meg an  t  cloves,  and  was  formerly  employed  to 
some  extent  for  cases  of  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  &c 

Cllllfn,  a  fishing-town  of  Banffshire,  on  the 
Moray  Firth,  67  miles  NW.  of  Aberdeen  bv  rail- 
M-ay  (1885).  Backed  by  the  conical  Bin  Hilf  (1050 
feet  ),  it  has  a  harbour  formed  in  1817-34,  and  a 
cruciform  (»arish  church,  which  was  founded  by 
Robert  Bruce,  whose  second  <pieen  died  here,  and 
which  in  1543  was  made  collegiate.  Cullen  House, 
a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sealield,  is  a  Scottish 
baronial  pile,  enlarged  and  remodelled  in  1861. 
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return  one  member  to  parliament.  Fop.  (1841) 
142.'! ;  ( 1881 )  2033  ;  ( 1891  )  2100. 

Clllh'll,  Paul,  a  great  Irish  churchman,  win 
born  near  Ballitore,  in  County  Kildare,  April  27, 
1803.  After  a  brilliant  course  in  the  Collcgio 
Crhano  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  he  won 
ordained  pri«*t  in  1829,  ami  filled  in  succession 
the  offices  of  vice-rector  and  rector  of  the  Irish 
College  in  Koine,  and  rector  of  the  Propaganda 
College.  During  the  jieriod  of  Maudni's  power  in 
Koine  in  1848,  Cullen  astutely  saved  the  property 
of  his  college  hy  placing  it  under  American  pro- 
tection. At  the  close  of  1849  the  three  names 
sent  up  to  the  pope  having  been  passed  over, 
Cullen  unexpectedly  found  himself  nominated  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  ami  primacy  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  consecrated  early  in  the  following 
year,  and  at  once  commenced  a  vigorous  and  un- 
compromisingly ultramontane  reign  of  eight-and- 
twenty  years,  in  which  he  established  lasting 
memoriafs  to  his  memory  in  new  churches,  schools, 
convents,  and  hospitals,  such  as  the  Mater  Miseri- 
cordin*.  He  denounced  mixed  education  in  every 
form,  and  from  the  outset  opposed  all  revolutionary 
and  anti-constitutional  opposition  to  the  crown. 
His  vigorous  denunciations  of  Fenian  ism  made  him 
many  enemies  among  the  more  hot-headed  Irish- 
men, but  greatly  increased  the  respect  of  English 
Protestant*  for  a  church  that  would  make  no 
terms  with  rrime,  even  when  committed  by  its 
own  children.  At  the  Synod  of  Thurles  in  1851, 
principally  by  Cullen's  persuasion,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Catholic  university  in  Ireland  was  re- 
commended. Translated  to  Dublin  in  1852,  he 
was  created  a  cardinal  priest  in  1806,  the  first 
Irishman  who  had  reached  that  elevated  rank. 
One  of  the  majority  at  the  Vatican  Council,  he 
long  enjoved  the  familiar  friendship  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.  He  died  at  Dublin  soon  after  his  return  from 
a  journey  to  Koine,  October  24,  1878. 

Cullfl),  William,  M.  D.,  physician,  was  born 
at  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  on  15th  April  1710,  his 
father  being  factor  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
After  learning  his  profession,  first  as  apprentice  to 
a  surgeon-apothecary  in  Glasgow,  next  as  surgeon 
on  board  a  West  Indian  trading  ship,  and  then  as 
assistant  to  an  apothecary  in  London,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  17*1,  and  commenced  practice  in  his 
native  county.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  more 
systematic  study,  he  spent  two  winters  at  Edin- 
burgh University  under  Munro  primus,  ami  then 
removed  to  Hamilton,  where  ho  soon  secured  a 
good  practice.  One  of  his  articled  pupils  was 
William  Hunter  (q.v.),  to  whom  ho  became  ex- 
tremely attached  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  one  of 
them  should  lie  alternately  allowed  to  study  during 
the  winter,  while  the  other  carried  on  the  practice. 
Cullen  spent  the  first  whiter  at  Edinburgh,  and  it 
is  at  this  time  that  he  up]>ears  to  have  taken  an 
important  part  in  founding  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Royal  Medical  Society.  It  l*?ing  Hunter's 
turn  next  year  he  wont  to  London,  and  having 
attracted  attention  there,  did  not  return,  Cullen 
generously  cancelling  the  articles.  In  1740  Cullen 
graduated  M.D.  at  Glasgow  University,  gave  up 
surgical  work,  and  soon  after  established  himself 
in  Glasgow  as  a  physician.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  in  Glasgow  any  regular  course  of  medical 
study,  and  Cullen  occupied  himself  much  in  the 
foundation  of  a  medical  school,  himself  lecturing 
on  various  subjects.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the 
famous  Dr  Joseph  Block  (q.v.).  Cullen's  laboure 
resulted  in  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  university,  which  he  occupied  four 
years.  In  1755  he  was  persuaded  to  leave  Glasgow 
Kir  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  next  thirty-live  years 
i  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  Edinburgh  medical 


school.  During  this  long  period  he  occupied  _ 
cessively  the  chairs  of  Chemistry,  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  and  Medicine,  besides  teaching  clinically 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  all  the  time. 

Living  as  he  did  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
renaissance  ]>eriod  of  the  history  of  medicine,  Cullen 
was  essentially  a  man  of  his  time,  and  did  much 
to  advance  the  science.  For  many  centuries  all 
disease  had  been  referred  to  disorders  of  the  fluids 
of  the  l)ody.  Just  l>efore  Cullen's  time,  Boerhaave 
had  added  to  this  a  pathology  of  the  •  fibres  'still 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  old  fluid  or  humoral 
pathology.  To  Cullen  is  largely  due  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  part  played  by  the  nervous 
system  both  in  health  and  disease.  He  denied  the 
theory  supported  even  by  Boeihoave,  that  the 
brain  was  an  excretory  organ  and  the  nervous 
influence  a  fluid.  Many  of  his  speculations  as  to- 
reflex  nervous  action,  the  possible  presence  in  a 
single  nerve  of  l»oth  sensory  and  motor  fibres,  and 
the  connection  of  sensory  and  motor  nerves  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve  roots,  have  now 
lieen  proved  to  be  facte.  He  had  a  singularly  open 
and  candid  mind,  and  while  himself  introducing 
the  use  of  several  new  drugs,  as  oxide  of  antimony 
and  tartar  emetic,  was  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  action  of  drugs  and  the  curative  opera- 
tions of  nature.  It  may  be  said  of  him  in  his  own 
words  when  speaking  of  Sydenham,  '  that  he  rather 
sought  for  theory  to  connect  bis  facts,  than  for 
facts  to  support  his  theory.' 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  arose  the  contro- 
versy on  the  Brunonian  system  (see  Brown,  John, 
M.D\),  which  system  Cullen  bitterly  opposed. 
Brown's  specious  division  of  diseases  into  sthenic 
and  asthenic  was  obviously  a  deduction  from 
Cullen's  theories  of  nerve  influence,  and  was  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  where  a  reputation  wok 
built  on  ideas  borrowed  from  Cullen. 

Cullen  died  on  5th  February  1790  at  his  small 
estate  of  Onuiston  Hill,  having  nearly  completed 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  having  been  activelv 
engaged  in  teaching  and  consulting  practice  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  Cullen's  most 
important  works  are  Fir*t  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic.  (  Edin.  1777),  Hiptopsis  Nosologia  Methodical 
(1785),  Institutions  of  Medicine  (1777),  A  J'reatise 
on  the  Materia  Medico  (1789).  See  Biography, 
vol.  L  l>v  Dr  tlohn  Thomson  ( 1832),  vol.  ii.  by  Cullen's 
son  ami  Dr  David  Craigie  ( 1859),  also  an  article  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ( 1831 )." 

C'nllrra,  a  town  and  port  of  Spain,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jucar,  25  miles  SSE.  ot  Valencia.  It 
exports  rice,  pistachio-nuts,  oranges,  wine,  and  oil. 
Pop.  11,050. 

Cullori  <  n,  or  Drummossie  Mrm,  a  broad  flat 
sandstone  ridge,  300  to  500  feet  high,  6  miles  ENE. 
of  Inverness.  Planting  and  culture  have  changed 
its  aspect  much  since  16th  April  1746,  when  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  total  rout  of  5000  Highlanders 
under  Prince  Charles  Edward  by  12,000  regulars 
under  the  Duke  of  Cumlterland".  Since  1881,  a 
cairn,  20  feet  in  height,  with  an  inscription,  marks 
the  spot  where  the  Iwttle  was  fiercest,  and  where 
many  of  the  slain  lie  buried.  Within  2  miles 
stands  Culloden  House,  the  seat  of  Duncan  Forbes 
and  his  descendants. 

Cnlnt,  a  kind  of  impure  Anthracite  (q.v.).  In 
some  districts  the  culm  obtained  from  the  pits  in 
a  broken  and  crumbling  coudition  is  used  as  fuel, 
t>eing  made  up  into  l*alls,  with  one-third  of  its 
bulk  of  wet  viscid  clav.  It  burns  without  flame, 
producing  a  strong  and  steady  heat,  well  adapted 
for  cooking  (see  BRIQUETTE).  The  term  Cidm- 
measures  is  applied  to  the  carboniferous  strata  of 
Devonshire,  on  account  of  the  workings  for  culm- 
Bideford,  and  other  places. 
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Calm*  the  peculiar  cylindrical  hollow  and  jointed 
•tern  of  Grasses  (q.v.). 

Culmination,  an  astronomical  tenn,  signify- 
ing the  parage  of  a  star  across  the  meridian.  The 
star  is  then  at  the  highest  point  (culmen)  of  ita 
course ;  hence  the  name.  The  sun  culminates  at 
mill -day,  or  twelve  o'clock,  apparent  solar  time — 
which  seldom  agrees  exactly  with  mean  time,  as 
shown  hy  a  watch  or  clock.  The  full  moon  culmin- 
ates at  midnight. 

Culna.  See  Kalna. 

Culpa  simply  means  fault  (generally  the  omis- 
sion of  some  act)  which  leads  to  legal  liability  for 
tlte  immediate  consequences.  It  may  arise  under 
a  contract,  especially  where  many  of  the  obligations 
of  the  parties  are  left  to  implication— e.g.  in  the 
contract  of  carriage  of  passengers ;  or  from  the 
mere  relative  position  of  parties,  as  where  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public,  or  a  neighbour,  is  injured  by  the 
negligent  use  of  property.  The  distinction  between 
culpa  and  breach  of  contract,  while  theoretically 
clear,  is  practically  difficult :  and  accordingly  the 
opinion  of  a  jury  is  constantly  required  to  ascertain 
whether  fault  has  been  committed  in  the  execution 
of  a  contract. 

Culpable  Homicide.    See  Homicide,  and 

Ml'RDER. 

Culpeper,  John.  See  Colepeper. 
-{  Culpeper,  Nicholas,  was  born  in  London  in 
1616,  and  after  studies  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere, 
started  in  1640  to  practise  astrology  and  physic  in 
Spitaltields.  In  1649  he  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  College  of  Physicians'  Pharma- 
copeia under  the  title  A  Physical  Directory,  or  a 
Translation  of  the  London  Disftensatory,  renamed 
in  1634  as  Pharmacopoeia  Londiitensis,  or  the 
London  DtipeiuxUory.  This  infringement  upon  a 
close  monopoly,  together  with  his  sturd v  and  uncom- 
promising support  of  Puritanism  ami  the  parlia- 
ment, brought  Culpeper  many  enemies  and  much 
obloquy,  in  1653  he  published  The  English  Physi- 
cian Enlarged.  Both  books  had  an  enormous  sale, 
and  both  are  included  in  Dr  Cordon's  collective 
edition  of  his  Works  (4  vols.  1802).  Culpeper 
wrote  numerous  other  l>ooks,  many  of  which  were 
left  imprinted,  and  died  worn  out  before  his  time, 
10th  January  1654. 

+  Culpeper,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  of  good 
Kenti*n  family  in  1578.  He  studied  at  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  next 
tsiught  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent,  where,  or  at  Green- 
way  Court,  near  Hollinghourn,  he  mostly  lived 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  166'}.  He 
was  knighted  by  James  1.  in  1619.  His  Tract 
uijainst  the  high  rate  of  i'mirie,  published  in  1621, 
contended  for  the  reduction  of  interest  to  six  per 
cent.  -  His  third  son,  SIR  THOMAS  CULPEPER,  born 
in  1626,  made  hi*  studies  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  after  making  the  grand  tour,  and 
lieing  knighted  H<M»n  after  the  Restoration,  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Green  way  Court,  where  he 
ilieil  in  1697.  Besides  editing  and  prefacing  his 
fathers  treatise  on  exorbitant  usury  in  1668,  he 
himself  published  many  pamphlets  On  the  same 
subject,  repeating  his  fathers  arguments.  He 
wrote  also  E.*sn»e*  or  Moral  Discourses  on  several 
Subjects  ( 1655  and  1671 ).  » 

Culross,  an  old-world  villngcof  Fife  (till  1890  in 
a  detached  portion  of  Perthshire),  on  the  nort  h  shore 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  7  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Ihinferm- 
line.  With  memories  of  St  Serf  and  St  Kentigern, 
James  VI,,  and  the  Elgin  and  Dundonald  families, 
it  has  remains  of  a  Cistercian  nbbev  (1217),  but 
has  lost  its  manufacture  of  'girdles,'  its  salt- 
works, shipping,  and  submarine  coal  mines.  A  royal 
burgh  since  1588,  it  unites  with  Stirling  and  three 


other  towns  to  return  one  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  373.  See  Beveridge's  Culross  and  Tulliallan 
(1885). 

Cultivated  Plants.  That  the  history  of 
material  progress  is  di recti v  connected  with  and 
measured  by  man's  increasing  utilisation  of  tho 
vegetable  and  animal,  no  less  than  of  the  mineral 
world,  is  an  idea  of  common  experience,  which  the 
researches  of  archreologists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  amply  confirmed.  The  whole  subject 
forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  asjiects 
of  the  history  of  civilisation.  Primitive  man, 
acquiring  his  acquaintance  with  useful  plant* 
bv  slow  and  often  bitter  individual  experience  at 
the  very  margin  of  subsistence,  offers  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  experimental  organiser  of  new 
and  in  ever)'  sense  remotely  productive  cultures 
like  that  of  the  cinchona-tree  in  the  Himalayas, 
—a  contrast  which  spans  the  whole  range  alike  of 
the  practical  resources  and  the  scientific  culture 
of  the  human  race. 

Without  speculation  as  to  the  precise  steps  by 
which  man  passed  from  the  hunting  or  merely 
pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state,  we  find  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  agriculture  long  be- 
fore written  records.  Thus,  though  the  '  kitchen- 
middens '  of  northern  countries  contain  no  trace 
of  cultivated  plants,  the  deposits  of  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  have  yielded  remains  of  fruits,  of  cereal 
and  other  seeds,  ami  of  linen  fabrics,  showing  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  agriculture  before  the 
use  of  metals.  Ancient  traditions  ami  ceremonials 
of  China  also  bear  witness  to  the  remoteness  of 
cultivation  there.  The  earliest  Egyptian  picture- 
writings  and  the  greater  numl>er  of  cultivated 
species  have  arisen  in  that  central  cradle  of  civili- 
sation which  may  be  broadly  marked  off  by  draw- 
ing lines  from  the  delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
Caspian— i.e.  between  30"  and  40J  lat.  From  this 
region  the  majority  of  European  plants  are  derived. 
Another  great  centre  of  ancient  agriculture,  how  - 
ever, is  China;  while  the  third  is  intertropical 

I  America,  where  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Pcru- 

;  vians  practised  the  culture  of  not  a  few  plants, 
of  which  some  have  l>ecome  almost  cosmo{H>litan 
since  the  epoch-making  voyage  of  Columbus. 

Since  the  rise  of  modern  botany  (see  Botany), 
our  knowledge  of  sj>eeiea  at  least  possibly  useful 
has  been  greatly  extended,  yet  there  seems  little 
risk  of  displacement  of  the  established  cereals, 
fruit-trees,  &c,  since  these  have  the  advantage  of 
an  enormous  past  of  artificial  selection,  which  has 
in  many  cases  practically  transformed  them  into 
new  species,  apparently  distinct  from  their  wild 
congeners,  and  incapable  of  continued  existence 
in  the  uncultivated  state — e.g.  wheat,  barlev, 
maize,  pea,  sugar-cane,  yam,  \c,  and  probably 
also  bean,  tobacco,  manioc,  &c.  Moreover,  such 
long  cultivated  plants  usually  exhibit  greater 
variability  than  naturally  wild  species,  and  thus 

i  in  every  way  new  cultures  tend  to  Is?  unrenmncra- 
tive.  Hence  the  majority  of  s|s»cies  of  primary 
nutritive  importance  to  man  at  present  are  among 
those  which  have  l»een  in  cultivation  for  the  past 
2000  years ;  and  the  progress  which  is  now  !>eing 
made  is  essentially  on  lines  which  merely  supplc- 

■  ment  these ;  the  newer  plants,  cultivated  for  less 
than  2000  years,  being,  according  to  L)e  Cnndolle, 
chiefly  artificial  fodders,  which  tho  ancients 
scarcely  knew ;  then  bullis,  vegetables,  medicinal 
plant*  (cinchona);  plants  with  edible  fruits  or 
nutritious  seeds  (buckwheat),  or  aromatic  seeds 
(coffee).  Here,  of  course,  the  demand  for  varia 
tiotis  in  food  and  drink,  for  narcotics  and  medi- 
cines, for  textiles  and  timber,  all  combine  towards 
progress ;  in  most  of  these  the  demand  is  at 
bottom  more  largely  usthetic  than  utilitarian, 
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while  this  becomes  exclusive  in  the  newest  but 
extending  department  of  flower  gardening. 

Sec  the   Hindis  AciKU'l  LTl  RK,   <iAKI>KSlSU.  FKVIT. 

PasTI' UK,  I'lants  (  Mkukinai.  ),  &c.  ;  tlio«e  on  njiecial 
pUuU— e.g.  IUKLEY,  Coca.  1>atk,  Maizk,  4c;  al^ 
JJe  C*ndr>lle,  Orn/in  of  Vattirated  Plants  (Inter.  Sc. 
Series,  1  .«»!•.  and  II.ha'»  WantUriwjt  of  /  tanU  and 
Auint'iU  ( ItiM)  I. 

Cultivator,  a  farm  implement.   See  Grubber. 

Culverill,  one  of  tin;  earlier  forms  of  Cannon 
(q.v.),  of  gnat  length,  generally  an  18-pounder. 
weighing  50  ewt.  ;  the  t/tmi'-culveriu  being  a 
9-poundcr,  weighing  30  cwt. 
\  Culver's  Root*  the  rhizome  of  Veronica 
virginiea,  used  medicinally  as  radix  leptaiulrat  of 
U.S.  Pharmacopeia, 

Culvert  is  the  name  given  to  a  i  arched  channel 
of  mason rv  for  the  conveyance  of  water  under- 
ground or  beneath  an  embankment. 

Cnlverwel,  Nathanakl,  one  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Plalonists,  was  born  in  Middlesex,  and 
entered  Emmanuel  College  in  1633.  He  graduated 
H  A.  in  1636,  M.A.  in  1640,  was  elected  fellow  in 
104*2.  and  died  not  later  than  1651.  In  165*2  was 
puhlislieil  .  !«  Elegant  and  Learned  Discourse  of  the 
Light  of  .Wi//Y.'with  several  other  treatises— viz. 
the  Schism,  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  theChild's  Ketnrn, 
th  >  Canting  Soul,  Mount  ElMtl,  the  White  Stone ; 
Spiritual  (tidies;  and  the  Worth  of  Souls.  An 
edition  of  the  Light  of  Nature  was  issued  in  1857, 
edited  by  l)r  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
critical  essay  by  lYincipal  Cairn*.  It  is  a  treatise 
of  great  power  and  learning,  written  in  a  vivid  and 
vigorous  style,  and  is  a  work  not  unworthy  of  the 
college  that  produced  Cudworth,  Whicheote,  and 
John  Smith.  See  Tnllochs  lUdioiud  Theology, 
vol.  ii.  ( 1874),  pp.  410-26. 

Cama*«  an  ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, founded  conjointly  by  colonists  from  Chalcis 
in  Eulxea.  and  from  the  .Eolian  town  of  Cyme  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  date  of  it*  foundation  is  un- 
certain, but  according  to  Slrabo  it  was  the  earliest 
of  all  the  (ireek  settlement*  either  in  Italy  or 
Sicily.  It  soon  attained  to  wealth  and  power, 
built  several  luvrl tours  or  port-towns  of  it*  own, 
kept  a  tolerably  large  fleet,  extended  it*  influence 
over  the  native  triltes  of  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories, planted  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  at 
Puteoli,  Xeapolis,  and  Zancle  (Messina).  Suite 
of  attacks  from  the  Etruscans  and  Umhrians  with- 
out, and  dissensions  within,  for  the  two  hundred 
years  before  500  B.C.  it  was  the  most  important 
and  civilised  city  in  Southern  Italy.  In  474  its 
ally,  Micron,  king  of  Syracuse,  defeated  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians, 
who  had  attacked  it  by  sea.  Cuime  at  length  h*t 
it*  independence  (417  B.C.)  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Samnites,  who  killed  or  enslaved  most 
of  the  citizens.  It  ultimately  became  a  Roman 
municipium  and  colony,  but  continued  to  decline. 
It  re-assumed  a  momentary  importance  during  the 
wars  of  Itelisarius  and  Nurses.  Its  strong  fortress,  j 
garrisoned  by  the  Cotlis,  was  the  last  place  in  Italy 
that  held  out  against  the  Hyzantinc  army.  Few 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  exist. — Coma*  is  famous 
as  the  residence  of  the  Sibyl  (q.v.),  whose  cave  was 
identified  with  one  of  the  many  subterranean 
passages  in  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel  stood. 
Most  of  these  are  now  choked  up. 

CtlintlUtif  a  town  of  the  Venezuelan  state  of 
Bcrmudez,  on  the  Manzanares,  a  mile  above  its 
mouth,  where  the  {tort  of  Puerto  Sucre  lies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cariaco.  It  has  a  national  college,  ami 
some  export  trade,  but  is  chiefly  of  interest  a* 
the  oldest  European  town  on  the  South  American 
mainland,  having  been  founded  by  Christopher 
Columbus's  son  Diego  as  New  Toledo  in  15*21.  It 


has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  and  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  IS53.  Population  about 
10,000. 

C'umanin  is  the  name  of  a  region  in  Central 

Hungary  divided  into  Gretd  Cumania,  east  of  the 
TheLss,  "and  Little  Cuinania,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,  now  incorporated  in  the  adjoining 
Hungarian  provinces.  The  inhabitants,  the  Cumons, 
are  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  nomad  invaders  of 
the  Turkish  stock,  who  forced  their  way  into  Hun- 
gary from  bevond  the  Volga  in  the  11th  century. 
They  long  hefd  their  own  in  alternate  alliance  arid 
war  with  the  surrounding  states.  They  maintained 
their  heathenism  and  their  barltarous  customs,  till 
in  1*278  a  crusade  M-as  proclaimed  against  them  by 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  and  they  were  comjtelled  to 
accept  Christianity  and  adopt  the  ways  of  their 
Magyar  neighltoura.  They  ore  now  wholly 
Magyarised. 

Cumberland*  a  llordcr  county  of  England, 
washed  on  the  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  Solwa* 
Firth,  and  elsewhere  bounded  by  Dumfries  and 
Roxburgh  shires,  Northumberland*  Durham,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire.  Eleventh  in  size  of  the 
English  counties,  it  has  a  maximum  length  of  75 
nub's,  a  maximum  breadth  of  45,  a  coast-hue  of  75, 
and  an  area  of  1564  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  south-west  and  east;  the  middle 
consists  of  hills,  valleys,  and  elevated  ridges;  and 
the  north  and  north-west  districts,  including  the 
vale  of  Carlisle,  are  low,  flat,  or  gently  undulated. 
The  mountains  in  the  south-west  are  high,  rugged, 
and  sterile,  with  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  lakes, 
rivers,  waterfalls,  and  woodland*.  The  chief  moun- 
tains are  Scaw  Fell  Pike  (3210  feet),  Scaw  Fell 
(316*2),  Helvellvn  (3118),  Skiddaw  (3058).  Bow  Fell 
(2960),  and  Cross  Fell  ('28J»*2).  The  largest  lakes 
are  Ullswater,  Derwentwater,  Ilnssetithwaite,  Thirl- 
niere,  Huttermere,  Wostwater.  ami  Ennerdale. 
Six  of  the  chief  waterfalls  are  60  to  156  feet  high. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eden,  the  Esk,  and  the 
Dcrwent.  The  I^ancaster  ami  Carlisle  railway 
route  from  London  to  Edinburgh  crosses  the 
north-east  part  of  Cumberland. 

The  Ijike  district,  or  nearly  the  south-west  half 
of  Cumberland,  consists  of  Silurian  slates,  with 
protrusions  of  granite  and  trap  nicks,  and  with  New 
Ked  sandstone  along  the  coast  south  of  St  Dees 
Head.  In  the  north  is  a  semicircular  strip  of  car- 
boniferous limestone ;  then  follow  strijis  of  coal 
strata  nnd  Permian  rocks  ;  then  the  new  red  sand- 
stone plain  of  Carlisle,  with  carlioniferous  limestone 
on  the  north-east,  including  a  trap-dike  30  miles 
long.  Cumberland  altounds  in  mineral  wealth- 
silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  plumltago,  gypsum,  lime- 
stone, coal,  slates,  marbles,  marl,  ana  several  of 
the  rarer  minerals. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  the  climate  is  wet 
and  variable,  especially  from  July  to  October  ;  on 
the  const  it  is  mild.  There  is  an  annual  rainfall 
of  50  inches  at  Whitehaven,  and  of  59  at  Keswick  ; 
while  at  Stvheod  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  1077  feet, 
tin*  rainfall  has  been  as  much  as  '243*98  inches. 
Half  of  the  cultivated  soil  consists  of  dry  loam. 
Much  of  the  subsoil  Is  wet  clay.  The  chief  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 
There  are  many  small  dairies.  Sheep  and  catt  le  are 
reared  in  the  mountains.  The  estates  are  generally 
small,  and  farmed  by  the  owners,  or  held  under  the 
lords  of  the  manors  by  customary  tenure.  Many 
of  the  small  proprietors,  or  'statesmen,'  have  had 
their  lands  in  their  families  for  centuries,  and  have 
a  high  spirit  of  independence.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  woollens  —  much  being  domestic  — 
cottons,  linens,  earthenware,  and  glass.  The  chief 
towns  arc  Carlisle,  Cockermouth,  Whitehaven, 
Workingtou,  Maryport,  Wigton,  Penrith,  Keswick, 
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Egremont.  Under  the  Distribution  of  Seats  Act, 
1885,  Cumberland  returns  one  member  for  eacli 
of  the  four  division*,  North  or  Kxkdale,  Mid  or 
Penrith.  Cockermouth,  and  West  or  Egremont. 
Pop.  ( 1801 )  117,230;  ( 1841 )  178,038;  (1871 )  220,253; 
(1891)  286,550.  Near  Keswick  and  Kirkoswald 
are  two  line  stone  circles  ;  and  many  Koinnn  relics 
have  been  found,  such  as  altars,  coins,  and  inscrip- 
tions. For  centuries  part  of  Cumbria  or  Stratn- 
clyde,  the  present  county  was  finally  annexed  to 
England  in  1 157.  For  three  hundred  years  prior  to 
the  union  of  the  crowns,  it  was  the  constant  scene 
of  war  and  devastation,  from  incursions  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  ;  and  it  suffered  again  in  both 
the  '15  and  the  '45.  Cumberland  had  formerly 
several  monasteries  and  hospitals;  and  on  the 
Border,  many  towers  or  peel- houses ;  and  it  hfis 
Mill  some  line  old  churches.  See  BORDERS,  LAKE 
District  ;  and  R.  S  Ferguson's  Hist,  of C.  (1890). 

Cumberland,  a  river,  rises  in  Kentucky,  flows 
into  Tennessee,  and  returning  to  Kentucky,  enters 
the  Ohio  at  Suiithland,  after  a  course  of  about  650 
miles,  of  which  nearly  200  are  navigable  for  steam- 
boats.—For  Cumberland  Mountain,  see  Appala- 
chians. 

Cumberland,  capital  of  Alleghany  county, 
Man-land,  on  the  Potomac  River,  178  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Baltimore  by  rail.  It  is  a  canal  terminus 
and  an  important  railway  centre,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  brick,  cement,  flour,  and  leather,  and 
an  extensive  trade  in  coal.    Pop.  (1890)  12,729. 

Cumberland,  I)r  Richard,  was  born  in 
London,  July  15,  1631.  Educated  at  St  Paul's 
School  and  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Brampton,  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  1658 ;  in  1667  to  the  living  of  All 
Hallows,  Stamford  ;  and  in  1691  to  the  bishopric  of 
Peterlsirongh.  Cumberland  was  a  man  of  great 
acquirements,  and  of  sincere  and  simple  piety ;  his 
frequent  saying,  '  a  man  had  better  wear  out  than 
rust  out,'  explains  his  unusually  high  idea  of 
episcopal  duty.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
one  is  still  read,  hU  Inquiry  into  the  Law*  of 
Nature,  written  in  reply  to  Hobbes,  and  remark- 
able as  placing  the  foundation  of  morality  on  a 
utilitarian  liasis.  His  Essay  on  Jewish  freights 
and  Measures  was  dedicated  to  his  old  college 
friend  Pepys,  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
As  an  instance  of  Cumberland's  insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge,  it  is  mentioned  that  he  learned 
Coptic  after  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  died 
October  9,  1718. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  a  dramatic  writer 
and  essayist,  was  liorn  on  the  19tli  February  1732, 
in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Bishop  Cumberland, 
and  grandson,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  l)r 
Richard  Bentley.  From  Bury  St  Edmunds  and 
Westminster,  where  he  was  contemtiomry  with 
Cowjmt,  Churchill,  and  Warren  Halting*,  he 
passed  to  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  and  here 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  twenty.  Becom- 
ing private  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  lie  gave  up 
his  intention  of  entering  the  church,  and,  after 
passing  through  several  subordinate  offices,  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
held  that  ollice  after  his  return  from  an  unfortu- 
nate secret  mission  to  Spain  ( 17S0),  which  cost  him 
as  much  as  £5000,  a  sum  that  ministers  refused  to 
reimburse,  when  the  Board  was  suppressed.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  compensation  allowance  of  about  half 
bin  salary,  Cumlierlnnd  retired  to  Tnnbridge  Wells, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  ami  wrote 
incessantly  farces,  tragedies,  comedies,  pamphlets, 
essays,  and  novels,  two  at  least  of  merit,  Arundel 
and  Henry.  Many  of  his  comedies  were  successful 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  although  they  have 
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not  kept  possession  of  the  stage.  Among  them  may 
here  be  named  The  Went  Indian,  The  Brothers,  The 
Fashionable  Lorer,  The.  Jew,  and  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune.  Cumberland  is  alluded  to  in  Goldsmith  a 
iMaliation  with  not  unkimllv  satire  as  '  the 
Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts;'  in 
Sheridan's  Critie  he  is  gibbeted  as  *  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary.'  Cumberland's  essays  and  translations 
from  the  Greek  poets  are  long  forgotten.  He  died 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  7th  May  181 1.  His  inaccu- 
rate Memoirs  of  himself  were  published  in  1807. 

Cumberland,  William  AtrorsTirs,  Dike  of, 
second  son  of  George  II.,  was  born  in  1721.  He 
adopted  a  military  career,  was  wounded  at  Dettin- 
gen  in  1743,  and  defeated,  not  ingloriously,  at 
Fontenoy,  by  Marshal  Saxc,  in  1745.  He  was  next 
sent  to  crush  the  Young  Pretender's  rebellion, 
which  he  diil  effectually  at  Culbsleu  (1746);  and 
by  a  series  of  severe  measures  against  the 
broken  and  dispirited  Highlanders  he  earned  for 
himself  the  lasting  title  of  '  the  Butcher,'  to  set 
off  agaiust  his  reward  of  £25,000  a  year  and  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  In  1747  he  was  defeated 
by  Saxe  atLawfeldt,  and  in  1757  had  to  surrender 
and  disarm  his  army  at  Kloster-Zeven  ;  after  which 
he  retired  into  private  life,  and  died  31st  Oct.  1765. 
See  the  military  Life  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Camplsdl- 
Maclachlan  liased  on  the  duke's  General  Orders 
of  1745-17  ( 1876).— For  other  dukes  and  earls  of 
Cumberland,  see  Hanover  and  Clifford. 

Cumberland  Island  (so  called)  is  a  penin- 
sula of  Ratlin  Land,  extending  into  Davis  Strait. 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,  a  religious 

denomination  which  sprang  up  in  1810  in  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between 
tho  presbytery  of  Cumberland  in  that  state,  and 
the  Kentucky  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America,  concerning  the  ordination  of  persons 
who  had  not  parsed  through  the  usual  educational 
curriculum,  but  whose  services  the  presbytery 
regarded  as  demanded  for  the  ministry  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  In  1887  this  church  had 
26  synods,  1538  ministers,  150,000  members,  and 
several  colleges  and  seminaries.  Their  form  of 
government  is  prcsbyterian,  though  they  have 
added  a  system  of  itinerating  like  the  Metho- 
dists. Arminian  in  doctrine,  they  deny  uncondi- 
tional election  mid  predestination,  and  believe  in 
the  universality  of  the  atonement. 

Cumberland  Valley.  See  Pennsylvania.  ^ 
Cumbrae^  Bi<i  or  Great,  an  island  of  Bute-  _ ^ 
shire,  in  the  1'irth  of  Clyde,  2|  milet  K.  of  Bute  at 
the  narrowest,  and  1J  mile  WSW.  of  Largs.  With 
the  shape  of  a  shark's  t<s>th,  it  is  3}  miles  long, 
2  broad,  104  in  circumference,  and  5  sq.  m.  in  area. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  417  feet,  and  consists  of  Old 
Red  sandstone,  with  wall-like  trap-dykes  intersect- 
ing it.  The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  sole  proprietor. 
Mill|»ort,  on  the  south  shore,  19  miles  SSW.  of 
Greenock  (via  Wemyss  Bay),  is  a  crowded  resort 
in  summer.  Pop.  ( 1801 >  506  ;  ( 1891 )  1784,  of  whom 
1668  were  in  MilljK>rt.—  Little  Ccmiikae,  14  mile 
SSW.  of  Millport,  is  barely  1  sn.  m.  in  area.  It 
rises  409  feet,  and  has  a  lighthouse  (1826). 
Pop.  23. 

Cumbria,  See  Cambria  and  Strathclyde. 

Cummin,  or  Cl'MIN  (t'uminum),  a  genus  of 
Unibcllifcrn-,  containing  only  one  known  species 
( C.  eymlnum ),  common  in  Egypt  ami  the  ueigh- 
Itouring  countries,  sometimes  as  an  annual  weed, 
but  more  frequently  in  cultivation,  as  also  in 
southern  Eunqie  and  India.  It  is  referred  to  in 
Scripture  (as  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23).  The  fruit -lobes 
separate  in  the  way  characteristic  of  the  order, 
and  are  thus  popularly  called  seeds ;  their  odour 
and  properties  resemble  those  of  Caraway  (q.v.L, 
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bnt  are  stronger,  and  therefore  to  some  palates 
more  pleasant.  It  iB  employed  as  a  carminative  ' 
flavouring  in  many  parte  of  the  world ;  but  ite 
strict  ly  medicinal  use  (  oh  in  plasters)  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  veterinary  practice.  In  Germany,  it  is 
often  put  into  hread*;  in  Holland,  sometimes  into 
cheese.  It  contains  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  ( Oil  of 
Cummin).  Cummin-seed  ih  brought  to  Britain 
mostly  from  Sicily  and  Malta.— The  fruit  of 
Lagoecia  cuminotdes,  another  uml>elliferous  plant, 
a  native  of  the  Levant,  is  similar  in  ite  qualities 
and  nscs  to  that  of  cummin.  The  Black  Cummin 
of  the  ancient*  is  sometimes  identified  as  a  species 
of  Nigella  (q.w). 

Cum  tiling,  Constance  Frederika  Gordon, 
a  well-known  traveller,  was  born  34th  May  1837, 
and  was  the  sister  of  the  lion-hunter  (see  lielow). 
She  has  travelled  extensively,  having  resided 
for  two  years  in  Ceylon,  and  two  in  Piii.  She 
lias  also  Visited  Tahiti,  China,  Japan,  California, 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  lias 
written  various  sprightly  and  entertaining  volumes 
of  travel,  including  from  the  Hebrides  to  the 
Himalayas  (1876);  At  Home  in  Ftji  (1881);  A 
Lady's  Cruise  in  a  French  Man-of-war  (1882); 
Fire  Fountains— Hawaii  (1883);  Wandering*  in 
China  (IK85) ;  Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon  (1891). 

CuiiHllillg,  John,  divine  and  author,  was  born 
in  Fintray  jwrish,  Aberdeenshire.  10th  November 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1827, 
and  in  1832  was  or.lained  to  the  Scotch  Church, 
Crown  Court,  Coveut  Gaiden,  London,  where  he 
preached  with  great  popularity  and  success  till 
1879.  Edinburgh  I'niversity  gave  him  the  degree 
of  1).  D.  in  1844.    He  was  active  in  philanthropic 

{iroiecte,  and  as  a  controversialist  and  lecturer 
sith  against  the  party  that  formed  the  Scotch  Free 
Church  and  in  the  '*  an  ti  Popery '  cause;  but  his 
celebrity  was  chiefly  due  to  his  writings  on  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy.  His  audacity  in  this 
perilous  enterprise  drew  ujion  him  much  ridicule. 
In  1888  he  asked  the  pope  if  ho  might  attend  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  but  his  application  was  de- 
clined through  Archbishop  Manning.  After  some 
years  of  ill-health,  Cumming  died  ;">th  July  1881. 
His  works  number  over  a  hundred  various  pub- 
lications. Among  them  are  Apocalyptic  Sketcfics 
(three  series,  1848-50),  Prophetic  Studies  (1850), 
Sign*  of  the  Times  (1854),  The  Millennial  Rest 
(1862),  Ilitwdism  the  Highway  to  Home  (1867), 
The  Sounding  of  the  Last  Trumpet  (1867),  and 
The  Seventh  fro/ (1870). 

Cummins*  Rotf  aleyn-Gkorok  Gordon,  the 
African  liondiunter  and  the  second  son  of  Sir 
William-Gordon  Gordon-dimming,  was  bom  15th 
March  1820,  and  was  educated  at  Eton.  He  be- 
came a  cornet  in  the  Madras  Cavalry  in  1838, 
served  for  a  time  in  Canada,  and  joined  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles  in  1843;  but  he  soon  resigned  his 
commission,  and,  till  his  return  to  England  in  1848, 
engaged  in  tluwe  famous  hunting  exploits  narrated 
in  his  Fire  Years  of  a  Hunter*  Life  (1850),  of 
which  he  issued  a  condensed  edition,  entitled  The 
Lion  hunter  of  South  Africa  (1858).  He  died  at 
his  residence.  Fort  Augustus,  24th  March  1866. 

Cummins,  Maria  Susanna,  American  novel- 
ist, Isn-n  at  Salem.  Massachusetts,  April  9,  1827, 
began  to  write  in  1850,  contributing  presently  to 
the  Atlantic  Month!  u  and  other  magazines.  Her 
first  novel.  The  Lamplighter  (1854),  had  a  pheno- 
menal sale,  40,000  copies  being  sold  in  two  months ; 
it*  entire  sale  in  America  alone  has  exceeded 
120  000  copies.  Her  other  books  include  Mabel 
Vaughan  (1857),  El  Fureidis  ( 1860),  and  Haunted 
Hearts  ( 1864).  She  died  at  Dorchester,  October  1, 
1866. 


Cumnock,  Old,  a  town  of  Ayrshire,  on  Lugar 
Water,  18  mile*  by  rail  E.  of  Ayr,  and  43  NW.  of 
Dumfries.  The  manufacture  of  wooden  snuff-boxen 
was  many  years  since  transferred  to  Mauchline,  and 
mining  is  now  the  chief  industry.  The  Covenant- 
ing 'prophet,'  Peden  (1626-86),  lies  in  the  church- 
yard. Dumfries  House,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
"Bute,  is  2  miles  W.  Pop.  3104.  See  History  by  War- 
wick (  Paisley,  1899 ).— NKW  Citmnock,  on  theNith. 
5}  miles  SE.  of  Old  Cumnock,  has  1514  inhabitant*. 

Cumulative  Voting.  See  Representation*. 

Cunard,  Sir  Samuel,  was  born  21st  November 
1787  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father,  a 
Philadelphia  merchant,  had  settled.  Becoming 
earlv  a  successful  merchant  and  shipowner,  Cunard 
canie  to  England  in  1838,  joined  with  George 
Burns,  Glasgow,  and  David  M'lver,  Liverpool,  in 
founding  (1839)  the  British  and  North  American 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  obtained 
a  contract  from  the  British  government  for  the 
mail  service  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax, 
Boston,  and  Quebec.  The  first  passage  was  that 
of  the  Britannia  in  1840,  the  time  occupied  being 
fourteen  days  eight  hours.  Iron  steamers  were 
first  used  in  1855,  and  paddle-wheels  gave  way 
entirely  to  the  screw  after  1862.  From  ite  small 
but  successful  beginning,  Cunard's  undertaking 
soon  developed  into  one  of  the  vastest  of  private 
commercial  coucerns.  In  1878  it  was  made  into 
a  joint-stock  company.  Created  a  baronet  in  1859, 
Cunard  died  at  London,  28th  April  1865. 

Cunaxa,  in  Babylonia,  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  60  miles  N.  of'  Babylon,  noted  for  the  battle 
(401  B.c.)  between  Cyrus  the  younger  and  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which  the  former 
was  killed. 

Cundinamnrca,  a  central  department  of 
Colombia,  extending  east  to  Venezuela.  It  is  the 
second  largest  department  of  the  republic,  with  an 
area  of  8.KK)  so.  m.,  excluding  the  territory  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Meta,  which  is  about  as  large  as 
Italy.  The  population  is  aliout  570,000  (including 
17,000  wandering  Indians).  The  western  part  is 
mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys  ami  plateau*  ;  in 
the  east  are  vast  plains.  It  is  well  wooded,  and 
rich  in  minerals.  The  capital  is  Bogota  (q.v.), 
also  capital  of  the  republic. 

Cune  iform,  Cuneatic,  Wedge-shaped.  Arrow- 
headed  (Fr.  tHeit-clou,  Ger.  keiljormig),  are 
terms  for  a  certain  form  of  writing,  of  which  the 
component  parte  resemble  a  wedge.  It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  peoples  of  Akkad.  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Armenia,  Elam,  and  Persia;  and  was 
inscribed  upon  stone,  bronze,  iron,  glass,  and  clay. 
Cuneiform  inscriptions  were  chiselled  upon  stone 
and  iron,  but  they  were  impressed  upon  soft  clay 
with  a  pointed  stylus  having  three  unequal  facets ; 
the  smallest  to  make  the  tine  wedge  of  the  cunei- 
form signs,  the  middle-sized  to  make  the  thicker 
wedges,  and  the  largest  to  make  the  outer  and 
thick  wedges  of  the  characters.  The  first  date 
that  can  be  assigned  to  the  use  of  cuneiform 
writing  is  alsiut  3800  B.C,  and  its  use  was  con- 
tinued until  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  earliest 
inscription  at  present  known  is  that  inscnl*?d 
upon  the  porphvry  whorl  in  the  time  of  Sargon  ot 
Agade  ;  the  latest  is  a  tablet  preserved  at  Munich, 
which  may  have  lieen  written  alwut  83  A.D. 
Cuneiform  writing  was  first  used  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  from  thence  it  spread  to  Persia  and  to  the 
districts  north  of  Nineveh.  For  nearly  1600  years 
after  its  extinction  ite  very  existence  was  for- 
gotten. The  immense  ruins  found  all  over  that 
ancient  kingdom,  and  especially  those  of  ancient 
PersepolLs,  bad  at  all  times  attracted  the  attention 
of  eastern  travellers ;  still  no  one  seems  to  have 
dreamed  tliat  those  strange  wedges  which  coin- 
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pletely  covered  some  of  them  conld  have  any 
meaning.  It  was  Garcia  de  Sylva  Figue'roa,  am- 
bassador  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  who,  on  a  visit 
to  Persepolis  in  1618,  first  became  possessed  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  these  signs  must  he  in- 
scriptions in  some  lost  writing  and,  perhaps, 
language,  and  had  a  line  of  them  copied.  Amongst 
sul>«equent  travellers  whose  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  subject,  Chardin,  after  his  return  to  Europe 
in  1674,  published  three  complete  groups  of  cunei- 
forms, copied  by  himself  at  Persepolis,  together 
with  a  comparatively  long  and  minute  account  of 
the  mysterious  character.  He  likewise  declared  it 
to  be  'writing  and  no  hieroglyphs:  the  rest, 
however,  will  always  be  unknown.'  Michaux,  a 
French  botanist,  sent,  in  1782,  a  boundary  stone, 
found  at  Bagdad,  to  Paris,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions. Ever  since,  the  materials  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  subject  the  high  importance  of  which  t>y 
that  time  was  fully  recognised  have  been  rapidly 
accumulating.  Sir  H.  Jones,  Ker  Porter,  Robert 
Stewart,  Sir  >V.  Ouseley,  Bellino,  Dr  Schultz — up 
to  Rich  and  Bottn,  Flandin,  Rouet,  Layard, 
Oppert,  Smith,  Kasaam,  Budge,  and,  above  all, 
Rawlinson,  each  in  his  turn  brought  back  more  or 
less  valuable  materials  from  his  eastern  travels; 
and,  naturally  enough,  those  explorers  were  among 
the  foremost  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  records 
thev  had  brought  to  light. 

Now  that  we  are  able  to  explain  so  much  of  these 
inscriptions,  it  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
to  notice  the  opinions  first  entertained  of  them  by 
the  wise  and  learned  in  Europe.  In  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Koyal  Society  of  June  1693,  they  first 
appeared  from  a  copy  made  by  Flowers,  and  they 
are  held  to  be  '  the  ancient  writing  of  the  Can  res 
or  Gebres. '  Thomas  Hyde,  the  eminent  Orientalist, 
declared  them,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Persians  (1700),  to  be  nothing  more  or 
less  than  idle  fancies  of  the  architect,  who  en- 
deavoured to  show  how  many  different  characters  a 
certain  peculiar  stroke  in  different  combinations 
could  furnish.  Witto,  in  Kost<»ck,  saw  in  them  the 
destructive  work  of  generations  upon  generations  of 
worms.  Generally,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  talis- 
manic  signs,  mysterious  formula?  of  priests,  astro- 
logical symbols,  charms  which,  if  properly  read  and 
used,  would  open  immense  vaults  full  of  gold  and 
pearls — an  opinion  widely  diffused  among  the  native 
4avant-H.  The  next  step  was  to  see  in  them  a  sjiecies 
of  revealed  digital  language,  such  as  the  Almighty 
1 1. n  I  first  used  to  Adam.  Lichtenstein  read  in  some 
of  them  certain  passages  from  the  Koran,  written 
in  Kufic,  the  ancient  Arabic  character ;  in  others, 
a  record  of  Tamerlane ;  and  was  only  surprised 
that  others  should  not  have  found  this,  the  easiest 
and  clearest  reading,  long  before  him.  Kii-mpfer 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  they  were  Chinese  or 
Hebrew  characters.  That  they  were  Itunes, 
Oghams,  Samaritan,  or  Greek  characters,  were 
some  of  the  solx»rest  explanations. 

It  was  Karsten  Nieouhr  who  first  showed  the 
way,  to  the  more  sensible  portion  of  the  learned, 
out  of  this  labyrinth  of  alisurdities.  Without 
attempting  to  read  the  character  itself,  he  first  of 
all  established  three  distinct  cuneiform  alphabet* 
instead  of  one,  the  letters  of  which  seemed  to 
outnumber  those  of  all  other  languages  toother. 
The  threefold  inscriptions  found  at  Persejsdis  lie 
rightly  took  to  l»e  transcripts  of  the  same  text  in 
three  alphatiets,  in  a  hitherto  unknown  language. 
Tychsen  of  Rostock  (1708),  and  Miinter  of  Copen- 
hagen (1800),  affirmed  and  further  developed  this 
conjecture.  The  latter  went  so  far  as  to  divide  the 
characters  and  inscriptions  into  alphabetical,  syl- 
labic, and  monogrammatical,  and  to  assume  two 
different  languages— Zend  for  inscriptions  of  a 
religious,  Pehlevi  for  those  of  a  political  character. 


The  real  and  final  discovery,  however,  is  due  to 
Grotefend  of  Hanover,  and  dates  from  1802.  On 
the  7th  of  September  of  that  year  he  laid  the  first 
cuneiform  alphabet,  with  its  equivalents,  before 
the  Academy  of  Gottingen— strangely  enough,  in 
the  very  same  sitting  in  which  Heyne  gave  an 
account  of  the  first  reading  of  hieroglyphs.  The 
irocess  by  which  Grotefend  arrived  at  that  wonder- 
ul  result  is  so  supremely  interesting,  that  we  can- 
not omit  to  sketch  it  briefly.  He  fixed  upon  a 
Persepolitan  inscription  of  what  was  called  the 
first  class,  and  counted  in  it  thirty  promiscuously 
recurring  groups  or  combinations  of  cuneiforms. 
These  groups  lie  concluded  to  be  letters,  and  not 
words,  as  a  syllabary  of  thirty  words  could  not  be 
thought  of  in  any  language.  Then,  again,  a  certain 
oblique  wedge,  evidently  a  sign  of  division,  which 
stood  after  three,  four,  live,  up  to  eight  or  nine  such 
groups  or  letters,  must  show  the  beginning  or  end, 
not  of  a  phrase,  but  of  a  word.  Tvchsen  and 
Miinter  had  already  pointed  out  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  seven  diameters  as  signifying  the  royal 
title.  Grotefend  adopted  this  opinion.  The  word 
occurred  here  and  there  in  the  text,  and  after  the 
first  words  of  most  of  the  inscriptions,  twice ;  the 
second  time  with  an  appendage,  which  he  concluded 
to  be  the  termination  of  the  genitive  plural,  and  he 
translated  these  two  words,  without  regard  to  their 
phonetic  value,  '  King  of  Kings.'  He  then,  in  com- 
paring the  words  preceding  the  royal  titles  in  two 
tablets,  found  them  repeated  in  what  he  assumed 
to  bo  a  filial  relation  ;  thus  :  There  were  three  dis- 
tinct groups,  words,  or  names,  which  we  will  call  X, 
D,  and  H,  and  this  is  how  they  occurred  :  (1)  X, 
King  of  Kings,  son  of  D,  King  of  Kings;  (2)  D, 
King  of  Kings,  son  of  H  ;  but  the  (3)  H  was  not 
followed  by  the  word  King,  n,  therefore,  must 
have  been  "the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Now  the 
names  themselves  had  to  be  found.  Grotefend,  un- 
like his  predecessors,  had  recourse  not  to  philology, 
hut  to  archaeology  and  history.  The  inscriptions  in 
question  were  oy  that  time  proved  to  Itelong  to 
the  Achiemenian  dynasty,  founded  by  Hystaspes  = 
group  H.  He  was  followed  by  Darius,  *  King  of 
Kings,  son  of  Hystaspes,'  or  Darius  Hystaspes  — 
group  D  ;  he,  again,  by  Xerxes,  King  of  Kings,  son 
of  Darius,  King  of  Kings  -  group  X— and  the 
problem  was  solved.  It  could  not  have  been  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses,  as  the  groups  did  not  begin  with 
the  same  signs  ( C ) ;  nor  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes,  the 
first  being  too  short  for  the  group,  the  second  too 
long — it  could  only  lie  Darius,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes 
—of  course  in  the  orthography  of  their,  not  of  our 
time  ;  and  wherever  in  these  names  the  same  letters 
recurred,  they  were  expressed  by  the  same  combina- 
tions of  signs.  A  further  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  reading  was  furnished  by  a  vase  in  Venice, 
bearing  a  cuneiform  and  a  hieroglyphical  inscription, 
which  were  both  read  at  the  same  time  indejiend- 
ently  : '  Xerxes. '  Innumerable  difficulties,  however, 
remained,  and  remain  up  to  this  moment.  Grote- 
fend had,  after  all,  only  read— and  not  altogether 
correctly — three  names,  which  did  not  contain  more 
than  twelve  letters — the  rest  being  mere  conjecture 
— and  there  were  many  more  in  this  alphabet.  The 
other  two  alphabets,  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
letters,  had  hardly  l>een  properly  approached  yet. 
Moreover,  the  discovery  of  Grotefend  was  in  itself 
so  startling,  so  extraordinary  and  bold,  that  no  ono 
ventured  to  follow  it  up  for  'the  next  twenty  years, 
when  H.  Martin  found  the  grammatical  flexions  of 
the  plural  and  genitive  case.  We  cannot  now 
specify  his  further  discoveries,  or  those  of  Rask, 
Biirnouf,  Lassen,  Wcsterpaard,  Beer,  Jacquct,  and 
others  who  followed  ;  we  will  only  say  ttiat  they 
mostly  secured  for  themselves  fame  and  name  by 
rectifying  or  fixing  one  or  two  letters.  The  last 
and  greatest  of  investigators  of  this  first  alphabet 
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is  Rawlinson,  who  not  only  first  copied,  but  also  , 
read,  the  gigantic  Behi*tuu'in*criptiou  containing 
more  than  HKJO  lines  -of  which  more  anon. 

Inscription*  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  character 
are  mostly  found  in  three  parallel  columns,  and  are 
then  translations  of  each  other  in  different  alpha- 
bets and  languages,  called  respectively  Persian, 
Median,  and  Babylonian  ;  the  Achu-mcnian  kingH 
being  obliged  to  make  their  decrees  intelligible  to  1 
the  three  principal  nations  under  their  sway,  an  in  { 
our  days  the  Shah  of  Persia  would  use  the  Persian,  ; 
Turkish,  and  Arabic  languages,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  understood  in  Bagdad  and  Teheran. 

The  first  of  the  three,  the  Persian,  consist*  of 
thirty  nine  to  forty-four  letters,  and  is  the  most 
recent,  the  most  ancient  being  the  Babylonian. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  oblique  stroke  which 
divides  its  words.  Its  letters  are  composed  of 
not  more  than  live  strokes  or  wedges  placed 
Bide  by  side  horizontally  or  perpendicularly,  or 
both,  but  never—with  one  exception — crossing  each 
other.  The  language  is  pronounced  by  all  investi- 
gators to  be  as  near  Zend  (q.v. )  as  possible,  and 
to  lie  the  mother- language  of  modern  Persian. 
It  is  only  twice  found  by  itself ;  all  the  other 
inscriptions  are  trilingual.  The  time  of  its  use  is 
confined  to  the  years  570-370  ».c.  The  oldest 
instance  of  it*  employment  is  an  inscription  of 
Cyrus  the  Great  at  Pasargada* ;  the  most  recent, 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  at  Persepolis.  The  most 
important  is  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  in  the  great 
inscription  of  Behistnn  (a.  v. ),  which  contains,  besides 

Senealogical  records,  a  description  of  the  extent  of 
is  power,  the  leading  incidents  of  his  reign,  prayers 
to  Ormuzd  and  the  angels,  and  reference  to  the 
building  of  the  palaces.  Most  of  these  inscriptions 
occur  at  Porsepolis,  Behistnn,  Naksh-i-Kustam, 
and  Hamadan. 

The  second  kind  is  called  the  Median,  because  it 
takes  the  second  place  in  the  trilingual  inscriptions, 
under  the  conquering  Persians,  but  over  the  con- 
quered Assyrians,  and  as  the  Medes  stood  somewhat 
in  that  relation  to  these  two  nations,  that  name 
was  selected.    Another  name,  '  Scythic,'  has  been 

SrojKwed,  or,  by  way  of  compromise,  '  Medo- 
cythic,'  and  the  language — supposed  to  have  Iteeu 
spoken  by  those  innumerable  Tartaro- Finnic  tril>es 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  Asia— has  lieen  pro-  | 
noimced  to  be  a  Turanian  dialect.  But  the  process  ( 
of  constructing  out  of  such  slender  elements  as 
Samojed  and  Ostiak  words,  a  so-called  'Scytbie,'  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  attempt  of  reconstructing 
Sanskrit  from  some  detached  and  very*  doubtful 
French  and  English  words.  These  inscriptions 
never  occur  by  themselves  (one  instance  again 
excepted ),  anil  heing  translations  of  the  Persian 
records,  al»out  ninety  names  have  liecn  ascertained, 
and  an  alphalict  of  about  one  hundred  characters- 
combinations  of  a  syllabic  nature— has  lieen  estab- 
lished. The  principal  investigators  of  this  charac- 
ter are  Westergaard,  De  Saulcv,  Hincks,  Norris, 
and  Oppert.  (inhineau  holds  trie  language  to  be 
Hu/varesh,  a  mixture  of  Iranian  and  Semitic. 

The  third  and  most  important  is  the  Babylonian 
portion  of  the  cuneiforms.  The  trilingual  records 
gave  the  first  clue  to  the  deciphering  of  this  char- 
acter; but  many  original  documents,  more  than  three 
thousand  years  older,  have  since  lieen  found  in 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  other  places  near  the 
Euphrates  ami  Tigris,  and  even  in  Egypt.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Asiatic  Society  submitted  a  cylinder 
of  Tiglath-pileser  to  four  prominent  investigators 
of  the  subject,  and  they  independently  read  it 
nearly  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  proper 
names,  where  they  widely  differed.  As  a  proof  of 
the  enormous  importance  of  this  character  for 
history,  grammar,  law,  mythology,  arclueologv, 
and  antiquities  generally,  we  name  some  of  the 


records  which  Rawlinson  began  to  publish  (now 
in  progress)  :  Babylonian  Legends,  such  as  the 
Fight  between  Marduk  and  Tiamat,  the  Descent 
of  Ishtar  into  Hades  ('2UO0-l.r><X)  b.c);  Bricks 
from  Kilehshergat  of  the  early  Kings  of  Assyria 
(1350-1100  B.C.),  in  a  character  much  complicated  ; 
Annals  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (1120  b.C);  Annals 
of  Assur-nasir -pal,  of  Shalmaneser  I.  ami  II., 
Sargon,  Scnnaclierili,  Assur-bani-pal,  son  of  Esar- 
haddon ;  Inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.  and 
II.  ;  Cylinders  containing  the  name  of  Belshazzar, 
&c. ;  liesides  syllabaries,  vocabularies,  mathemati- 
cal and  astronomical  tablets,  calendars,  and  a 
selection  from  the  mythological  tablets. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
apj>earance  of  the  cuneiform  character,  we  subjoin 
the  name  of  Darius,  written  in  the  Persian,  Scythic, 
and  Babylonian  characters. 

ft  ffi  ET  T<-  -IE  <fi 

Persian. 

^~TT  -TTT<  S^it  T^T  <  *TT 

Scythic 

feW  ~TT<T  EcTI  *H< 

Babylonian. 

The  cuneiform  sign*  were  originally  pictures  of 
objects.  It  appears  that  they  were  first  drawn  in 
outline  upon  some  vegetable  sulwtance,  called  in 
the  native  documents  ItkJi  usi.  Whether  the  supply 
of  this  material  failed  it  is  impossible  to  sav,  out 
it  is  quite  certain  that  at  a  very  earlv  period  in 
the  history  of  Babylonia,  clay  was  adopted  as  a 
substance  for  writing  upon.  On  substances  like 
papyrus  and  leather  it  is  quite  easy  to  draw  in  out- 
line a  picture  of  any  object ;  but  it  became  more 
difficult  to  do  this  when  r:ay  was  used,  because  the 
outlines  of  the  object  represented  had  to  l»c  pressed 
into  it.  The  necessary  result  of  this  was  that  the 
shapes  of  the  objects  l*ecame  altered.  Thus  a  circle 
( 1 )  represented  the  sun,  but  when  inscribed  upon 
clay  it  became  '2 ;  and  a  star  ( 3 )  became  4  :  in 
process  of  time,  as  scribes  became  busier,  these 
signs  were  represented  by  5  and  0  respectively. 

OO*  *  *T  Hf- 

1       3         3  4         5  6 

The  use  of  clay  as  a  writing  material  completely 
modified  the  shape  of  nearly  every  character  in  the 
cuneiform  syllalwry.  The  signs  inscril>ed  ui>on 
stones  of  the  early  empire  are  most  complex, 
and  in  many  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
object  they  are  intended  to  represent.  As  time 
went  on,  these  complex  signs  became  simplified, 
and  wedge  after  wedge  was  discarded,  until  the 
character  was  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 
Lenormant,  Hyde  Clark,  and  others  adopting 
their  theory,  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  Baby- 
lonian and  Chinese  signs  are  related.  In  the  time 
of  Esarhaddon  and  Assur-bani-pal,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  write  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  complex 
character,  and  sj>ecial  syllabaries  of  such  signa 
were  drawn  un.  Fragments  of  these  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  cuneiform  syllabary 
contains  altout  two  thousand  signs  of  a  phonetic, 
syllabic,  and  ideographic  nature.  Each  sign  origin- 
ally represented  an  object,  but  no  attention  was- 
paid   to  its  ideographic   signification  when  it* 
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svllahic  «»r  phonetic  value  was  employed  in  a  word,  i 
Before  the  nimie  of  a  king,  town,  city,  or  private  i 
person,  &c,  a  cuneiform  sign,  lteing  the  ideograph  J 
for  the  word  following,  was  placed  ;  after  names  of  ; 
places  like  Babiln  (Babylon),  a  sullix  hi,  meaning 
'earth'  or  'land,'  was  placed.    It  is  the  opinion 
of  Mime  that  the  cuneiform  character*  were  in- 
vented by  the  primitive  Akkadian  inhabitants  of 
ChaldaV(who  spoke  an  agglutinative  language). 
See  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon,  Writinu. 

Svo  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  The  ('Sinn form  Intensions  of 
Western  Asia  (t'<  vol*,  folio,  ed.  tiv  K.  Motrin.  <5.  Smith,  ami 
T.  O.  Pinches,  lSol-80);  (Jrotctcnd.  Die  K'ilxnschriflcn 
au»  Behittun  (1854);  lAMten  u.  \Ve»terKaard,  L'tUr  die 
KeUiutehrtften  (1H46);  HinckH,  On  Uie  First  and  Sertmd 
Kind*  of  t'er*tf«Jittin  Writing  (Transact.  Itoy.  Ir.  Soc 
1846)  ;  Noma,  Afemoir  oh  the  Sff/lhic  Version  of  the 
Behittun  liuerifilion  (Journal  Ab.  Soc.  1K53);  Rawhn- 
son,  A  C»mmentnrt/  on  the  Cuneiform  lusrri/itionji  of 
Babylon  awl  A**>,rii  (1850);  au.l  works  hy  lUnfoy, 
Oppert,  Rurian,  Spiegel,  Schrniiur,  Dclitzach,  an.l  other*. 
-V  Cune  ne.  an  African  river,  rise*  on  the  height* 
which  bound  the  interior  plateau  of  South  Africa 
in  the  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  600  miles  south- 
ward and  westward,  forming  the  boundary  partly 
ltetween  the  Portuguese-  ami  German  dominions, 
reaches  the  sea  60  miles  m»rth  of  Cape  Frio.  It  is 
shallow-  and  nearly  useless  for  navigation. 
Cnneo.  See  Com. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  poet  and  industrious 
man  of  letters,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Keir, 
Dumfriesshire,  7th  December  1784.  His  father 
was  factor  or  land-steward  to  Miller  of  Dalswin- 
ton,  and  therefore  neighbour  to  Burns  at  Ellisland  ; 
and  Allan,  a  l»oy  of  twelve,  followed  at  the  great 
poet's  funeral.  At  eleven  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  stone  mason,  but  continued  to  give  all  his  leisure 
to  poring  over  native  wings  and  stories.  His  first 
publications  were  his  verse  and  prone  contributions 
to  Cromek's  sham-antique  Remains  of  Xithstiale  tnul 
Galloway  Song  (1810).  These,  while  they  did  not 
of  course  deceive  the  learned,  or  apparently  even 
Cromek  himself,  procured  the  clever  young  mason 
the  acquaintance  of  Hogg  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
With  the  latter,  '  Honest  Allan '  was  always  a 
great  favourite.  He  now  removed  to  Loudon, 
and  became  one  of  the  best-known  writers  for  the 
London  Magazine,  as  well  as  secretary  and  man- 
ager in  Chantrey's  studio,  a  post  which*  he  held  till 
Chantrey*  death  in  1841.  Though  thus  busily  em- 
ployed all  day,  Cunningham  maintained  an  in- 
defatigable literary  activity,  writing  tales,  novels, 
magazine  articles,  poems,  songs,  and  biographies. 
His  best  works  were  his  Traditional  Tales  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  J 'easa n try  (18*22) ;  The  Songs 
of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1825) ;  Lives  of 
tht  Most  Famous  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects  (6  vols.  1829-33):  and  his  edition  of 
Bums,  with  Life  (8  vols.  1834).  His  Life  of  Sir 
I tund  Wilfcie  appeared  posthumously.  He  died  in 
London,  30th  Octolier  1842.  Cunningham  was  a 
remarkably  worthy  and  kindly  man,  whose  'stal- 
wart healthy  figure  and  ways '  pleased  even  Carlylc 
•—but  then  he  was  from  Dumfriesshire.  As  a 
Scotch  poet,  he  ranks,  perhaps,  after  dames  Hogg. 
His  songs,  although  marred  hy  defects  in  taste, 
have  the  true  lyrical  impulse  and  movement.  See 
Life  by  the  Rev.  David  Hogg  {  Dumf.  1875). 

Of  ids  sons,  the  eldest,  Joseph  Davey  ( 1812-51), 
rose  in  the  Indian  service,  and  wrote  a  good  history 
of  the  Sikhs  (1849);  Major-general  Sir  Alexander 
(1814-93)  wrote  on  Indian  anlueology  and  statis- 
tics; Peter  (see  lielow )  liecume  a  well-known  man 
of  letters;  Francis  (IN20-75),  also  an  Indian 
soldier, edited  Marlowe,  Massingcr,  and  Ben  Jouson. 

Cunningham,  Pkter,  son  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham the  ]s>et,  was  born  in  Pimlico,  April  1,  1816. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  I 


entered  the  Audit  Office  through  Peel's  inlluence 
in  1834,  and  ultimately  became  chief  clerk.  He 
retired  in  1860,  and  died  at  St  Albans,  18th  May 
1869.  His  name  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his 
Handbook  of  London  (1840).  a  book  storeil  with 
out-of-the-way  facts,  and  informed  with  true  literary 
flavour.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  literary 
journals,  edited  hooks  for  both  the  Shakespeare 
and  the  Percy  Societies,  as  well  as  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  (1857),  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thorndeli.  Goldsmith,  Johnson's  Li  res  of  the  Port*, 
and  Pope.  Other  lssdxs  are  Motio  n  London  ( 1851 ) 
and  the  Story  of  X  ell  Vwynn  { 1852). 

Cunningham,  William,  a  distinguished 
Scotch  thwdogiaii,  was  Isirn  at  Hamilton  in  1805, 
educated  at  Duns  and  Edinburgh,  and  ordained 
minister  at  Greenock  in  1830.  He  was  called  to 
Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1834,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  foremost  leaders,  alike  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  pamphlet,  on  the  '  Non- 
intrusionist '  side  in  the  great  controversy  that  pre- 
ceded the  Disruption  of  1843.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  College 
in  1843,  of  Church  History  in  1845,  and  its  principal 
on  Chalmers's  death  in  1847.  His  D.D.  degree  was 
given  him  by  Princeton  in  1842.  He  was  modera- 
tor of  the  Free  Assembly  in  1859,  when  he  received 
a  testimonial  amounting  to  over  £7000.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh,  14th  December  1861.  His  literary 
executors  published  from  his  MSS.  Historic 
Theology:  a  Review  of  the  Principal  Doctrinal  Dis- 
cussions in  the  Christian  Church  (1862),  Reformers 
and  Theology  of  the  Reformation  ( 1862),  and  iMs- 
cussions  on  Ch  urcJi  Principles  ( 1863 ).  See  his  Life, 
by  Rainy  and  Mackenzie  ( 1871 ). 

Cunninghamia*  a  genus  of  the  Taxodiirm 
family  of  Couifene  (q.v.),  of  which  the  only  species 
{C.  stnewtis)  is  a  lofty  evergreen  tree  of  southern 
China  and  Cochin  C*hina,  with  sessile  leathery 
leaves,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  an  Araucaria. 
It  is  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  Britain,  save  in 
peculiarly  favourable  localities. 

Cup  i»  a  name  for  a  refreshing  beverage,  made 
usually  of  wine,  soda-water,  ice,  and  flavouring 
ingredients.  Thus  claret  cup  may  be  made  of  one 
quart  of  claret,  one  bottle  of  soda-water,  half  a 
pound  of  jHMinded  ice,  four  tablesjxionfuls  of 
pounded  sugar,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  a  liqueur 
glass  of  Maraschino,  and  a  sprig  of  green  liorage. 
Champagne  cup  may  be  made  of  one  quart  of  cham- 
pagne, two  bottles  of  soda-water,  one  glass  of 
brandy,  one  pound  of  pounded  sugar,  with  borage 
or  cucumber  rind.  Cider  cup  is  similarly  com- 
pounded. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  a  mode  of  foretelling 
events,  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
still  surviving,  though  with  but  little  credit,  in 
some  of  the  rural  districts  of  England  ami  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  eastern  methods  consisted  in 
throwing  in  small  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  into 
a  cup  of  water,  in  which  also  were  placed  precious 
stones,  with  certain  characters  engraved  upon 
them.  The  infernal  powers  were  then  invoked, 
and  returned  answer,  either  in  an  intelligible  voice, 
or  by  signs  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  by  a  re- 
presentation in  the  cup  of  the  person  inquired 
about.  By  the  modem  method,  a  person's  for- 
tune is  foretold  by  the  disposition  of  the  sediment 
in  her  teacup  after  pouring  out  the  last  of  the 
liquid. 

Cupar,  or  Cll'AR-FlFE,  the  county  town  of 
Fife,  on  the  Eden,  10  miles  W.  bv  S.  of  St  Andrews, 
30  NNE.  of  Edinburgh,  and  13'S.  of  Dundee.  In 
the  12th  century  a  castle  of  the  Macduff's,  Earls  of 
Fife,  crowned  the  'School  Hill,'  whose  northern 
slope  was  afterwards  the  show-place  of  mystery- 
plays  and  moralities  such  as  the  Thrie  Estaiti* 
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<  1535)  of  Sir  David  Lvndsay  (q.v.).  Cupar  has  a 
handsome  new  Free  Church  (1877),  the  Duncan 
Institute  (1870),  and  a  public  park  (1871-72). 
Brewing,  tannine,  Acc.  are  carried  on  ;  and  there  in 
a  large  corn- market.  Lord  Campbell  was  a  native. 
The  place  has  been  a  royal  burgh  since  at  least 
1363,  and  it  unit.-  with  St  Andrews  and  live  other 
towns  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament 
Pop.  (1851)  5605;  (1S8I)  5010  ;  ( 18'Jl )  4729.  See 
also  Col'par-Anous. 

Cape  llntion.  See  Assaying. 

<  lipid  (Lat.  cupido,  'desire'),  also  AMOR,  the 
Latin  name  for  the  Greek  Eros,  the  god  of  love. 
Eros  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer,  Imt  occurs  first  in 
Hesiod,  whose  conception  of  him  is  that  of  a  cosmo- 
gome  force  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  harmony  and 
love,  the  conflicting  elements  of  primal  chaos. 
Thus  Plato,  in  his  Stpuposium,  speaks  of  him  as 
the  oldest  of  the  gods.  Quite  different,  however, 
from  this  venerable  and  somewhat  impersonal 
deity  is  the  Eros  of  the  epigrammatic  and  erotic 
poets,  the  Cupid  of  Horace  and  Ovid.  The  gene- 
alogy of  this  meddlesome  divinity  is  rather  con- 
fused. He  is  variously  represented  as  the  son  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  by  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter), or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  appears  as  a 
wanton  boy,  playful  and  mischievous,  with  bow, 
arrows,  sometimes  a  torch,  quiver,  and  wings.  The 
eyes  are  often  covered,  so  that  he  shoots  blindly. 
His  darts  could  pierce  the  fish  at  the  Imt  torn  of  the 
sea,  the  birds  in  the  air,  and  even  the  gods  in 
Olympus.  The  immensity  of  s[tace  was  his  home, 
but  like  his  mother,  he  s|»ecially  loved  the  flowery 
thickets  of  Cyprus.  I^ater  ]x>etK  make  a  number  of 
Erotes  (Amores  and  Cupidities),  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  prototyjH?.  We  find  also  an 
Anteros  ('return  love'),  whose  function  it  is  to 
punish  those  who  do  not  return  the  love  of  others. 
Thespiie  in  Bieotia  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Eros  j  here  was  held  the  Erotidia,  a  quin- 
quennial festival.  Eros  or  Cupid  was  a  frequent 
subject  for  Greek  and  Itoman  works  of  art.  The 
most  celebrated  statue  was  that  by  Praxiteles  at 
Thespijp. 

The  l>eantiful  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  as 
given  by  Apuleins,  is  a  literary  version  of  one  of 
the  liest-known  stories  in  the  world.  Of  course 
it  is  merely  an  ordinary  household  tale,  with 
nothing  but  the  names  to  connect  it  with  the 
recognised  Greek  mythology.  Here  Cupid  is 
merely  the  invisible  bridegroom  of  scores  of  stories 
the  world  over,  with  the  added  name  and  attri- 
butes of  the  winged  son  of  Aphrodite.  See  a  study 
of  the  myth  by  Andrew  Lang,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  reprint  (1887)  of  Adlingtons  translation 
( 1566)  of  the  story  as  told  by  Apuleins. 

CiiP'-markliiffH  on  rocks  and  CVp-marked 
STONES  Itelong  to  a  |>eeuliar  class  of  archaic  sculp- 
tarings  which  have  recently  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  arclueologists.  Cup-markings  on  rocks 
arc  chiefly  of  two  varieties — circular  cavities  or 
'cutis'  pure  snd  simple,  and  cups  surrounded  by 
circles.  The  circles  round  the  cups  are  shallow 
indentations,  varying  in  numlier  up  to  five  or  six. 
Hull i  cu|»s  and  circles  often  show  the  marks  of  a 
isdnted  tool,  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by  picking, 
out  frequently  they  appear  as  if  weathered  or 
abraded  to  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The 
cups  vary  in  size  from  almut  one  inch  to  three 
Inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Sometimes  they  are 
confluent  at  the  edges,  but  more  usually  separate, 
ami  occasionally  two  or  more  are  connected  by  a 
shallow  groove  or  duct.  Thev  usually  occur  in 
groujis,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dreds. In  such  groups  the  majority  are  plain  cups, 
intermingled  with  occasional  nip-  and  circles.  1  he 
circles  placed  concentrically  round  the  cups  are  occa-  I 


sionally  incomplete  at  one  side,  and  a  radial  groove 
or  duct  passes  from  the  central  cap  out  through  the 
circles.  The  circles  are  only  approximately  circular, 
sometimes  oval,  and  occasionally  even  roughly 
quadrangular.  These  groups  of  cups,  mingled  witfi 
cups  and  circles,  and  occasionally  with  imperfect 
spirals  and  other  rude  and  irregular  sculpturing*, 
are  found  on  the  stones  of  sepulchral  structure*  of 
the  stone  and  bronze  ages,  on  rock-surfaces  and 
earth-fast  boulders,  and  on  loose  stones  of  small  size 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  sites  of  early  habitations 
or  Btrongholds  over  nearly  all  Europe,  They  are 
still  subjects  of  superstitious  regard  in  Scandinavin, 
and  while  they  are  found  in  connection  with  the 
megalithic  monuments  of  Europe  and  India,  Mr 
Rivett  Carnac  has  traced  a  resemblance  to  them  Li 
the  conventional  symbols  of  Siva  in  the  modern 
temples.  On  the  other  hand  Dr  Veckenstedt  found 
recent  cup- markings  ( but  without  the  characteristic 
circles)  on  the  walls  of  churches  in  Prussia.  Dr 
Kau  has  described  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
amples from  various  t tarts  of  America,  but  few  with 
circles.  Many  of  tne  smaller  cupped  stones  he 
attributes  to  the  Indian  custom  of  cracking  hickory 
runs,  by  laying  them  in  such  cavities  anil  striking 
them  with  another  stone.  The  larger-sized  cups 
and  basin  shaped  cavities  in  earth-fast  boulders  and 
rocks  he  classes  as  mortars.  Bu  t  the  more  elaborate 
scuipturings  on  rock-surfaces  present  the  central 
cup,  the  surrounding  circles  and  the  radial  groove 
of  the  European  and  Indian  examples,  and  the 
inference  is  that  they  belong  to  the  religious  or 
ceremonial  symlmlism  of  primeval  man.  1  he  most 
remarkable  examples  of  rock-surfaces  sculptured 
with  cups  and  circles  in  Scotland  are  those  at 
Achnabreac  in  Argyllshire,  described  by  Professor 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simjison,  and  at  High  Banks  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, discovered  in  1887  and  1888.  and  de- 
Bcnl»ed  by  Mr  George  Hamilton  in  the  Proceeding* 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotlami. 

See  Archaic  Sculpturing*  of  Cups  and  Circles,  dc,,  by 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  (Edinburgh,  1807) ;  Incutil  Markings 
on  Stone,  .1.  ..  from  drawings  made  for  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ( Lond.  186°-);  Skandinavim's  Hallrist- 
ningar  af  A.  K.  Holuiberg  ( Stockholm,  1848 ) ;  and  Obscr- 
rations  on  Cup-shaped  and  other  Lapidarian  Sculiiturrs 
in  the  Old  World  and  in  America,  by  Charles  Kau  (  Wash- 
ington, 1881 ). 

Cn'pola  ( Ital. ,  from  the  root  of  cup ),  a  spherical 
vault,  or  concave  ceiling,  on  the  top  of  a  building  ; 
the  internal  part  of  a  Dome  (q.v.).  The  term  is 
also  sometimes  used  for  a  dome  which  is  ogival 
(not  hemispherical  or  semi-elliptical)  in  outline, 
or  for  a  small  dome.  Cupolas  are  often  wholly  or 
partially  of  glass.  There  are  cupola-furnaces  ;  see 
Iron. 

Cupping  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  popu- 
lar methods  of  producing  local  depletion,  by  the 
application  of  partially  exhausted  cupping-glasses 
to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  By  this  means  tne  blood 
is  diverted  from  deeper  structure*  to  the  surface  of 
an  affected  part,  whence  it  may  be  removed  by 
scarifying  the  skin  (wet  cupping),  or  where  it 
may  l>e  allowed  to  remain  exuaed  in  the  subcutane- 
ous tissues  like  a  Bruise  (q.v.),  until  it  be  removed 
by  absorption  (dry  cupping). 

Cupping  has  been  a  part  of  surgical  practice  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  instruments  for  performing 
it  have  been  found  in  use  among  the  least  civilised 
nations.  Of  old,  the  cups  were  either  small  horns, 
open  at  both  ends,  from  which  the  air  was  with- 
drawn by  suction  at  the  narrow  extremity,  or 
glasses  of  various  shapes,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  each.  This  hole  was  plugged  with  Max, 
the  air  exhausted  by  heat,  and  when  the  operator 
wished  to  remove  them,  he  withdrew  the  plug,  and 
allowed  the  air  to  enter.  The  modern  cupping- 
glass  is  a  beaker  containing  3  to  6  fluid  ounces. 
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with  a  finely-ground  rim,  which  adheres  closely  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  principal  improvement*  have  been  in  the 
methods  of  incising  the  skin.  Thin  used  to  be  effected 
with  a  common  lancet  or  narrow  knife,  with  a  short 
blade  and  convex  edge,  set  in  a  long  elastic  handle, 
which  the  operator  struck  rapidly  with  his  finger, 
so  as  to  drive  the  blade  20  or  30  times  into  the  skin. 
This  was  so  tedious  an  operation,  that  a  number  of 
similar  blades  came  to  l>e  used  at  once.  These  are 
contained  in  a  box,  which  has  slits  pierced  in  it 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  blades  ;  the  latter 
can  be  caused  to  emerge  by  setting  free  a  spring, 
which  causes  them  to  revolve  suddenly,  and  in 
doing  so  they  protrude  at  the  slits  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  regulation  of  the  instrument 
by  the  operator.  This  apparatus  is  known  as  a 
'scarificator.'  A  scarificator,  glasses,  a  torch, 
some  spirits  of  wine,  and  a  lighted  candle  are 
placed  ready  at  hand  ;  the  part  is  sponged  with 
not  water,  so  as  to  cause  an  increased  now  of  blood 
into  it ;  then  dried  with  a  warm  towel ;  the  torch, 

f>reviously  saturated  with  the  spirits  of  wine  and 
ighted,  is  held  for  an  instant  in  one  of  the  glasses. 
By  this  means  the  air  in  the  glass  is  quickly  ex- 
panded, and  when  the  glass  is  then  rapidly  applied 
to  the  smooth  damp  surface  of  the  skin,  the  rapid 
rarefaction  of  its  contained  air  causes  it  to  adhere 
tightly,  and  gives  rise  to  determination  of  blood  to 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  When  the  skin 
under  the  glass  has  become  red  and  swollen,  the 
cupjM?r  removes  it,  applies  the  scarificator,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  again  exhausts  the  air  from  the 
glass,  which  he  re  applies.  The  blood  will  now 
Dow  into  it ;  and  when  enough  has  l>een  taken, 
the  glass  is  removed,  and  some  lint  applied  to  the 
wounds.  The  numlmr  of  glasses  applied  dermis  on 
the  qnantity  of  blood  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
abstract ;  each  one  will  prolaibly  withdraw  from  3  to 
5  ounces.  This  apparently  simple  proceeding  re- 
quires considerable  skill.  The  difficulties  consist 
in  regulating  the  depth  of  the  cuts ;  for  should  they 
be  either  too  deep  or  too  shallow,  the  blood  will 
not  flow ;  in  the  one  case,  because  the  deeper 
vessels  of  the  true  skin  are  not  opened ;  in  the 
other,  because  the  skin  being  completely  cut 
through,  the  fat  which  lies  beneath  it  is  drawn  up 
into  the  wounds,  which  it  plugs,  and  stops  the  flow 
of  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glasses  be 
completely  exhausted  of  air,  their  rims  press  so 
firmly  on  the  surface  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  part  from  surrounding  areas  of  the 
skin,  and  as  a  result,  very  little  blood  Howb  from 
the  wounds. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the  ordinary 
cupping  apparatus,  but  all  act  on  the  same  principle ; 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  extempore  cups 
may  be  found  in  tumblers,  finger-glasses,  or  any 
air  tight  vessel  with  a  smooth  rim. 

Dry  Cupping  is  simply  applying  the  cups  as  de- 
scribed, but  not  wounding  the* skin.  A  hard  mass 
of  extravasated  blood  is  found  occupying  the  skin 
at  the  site  of  this  operation.  The  mass,  at  first 
cherry-red,  Income*  in  a  few  days  a  dead  black 
colour,  then  greenish,  and  finally  yellow,  following 
the  usual  course  observed  in  the  healing  of  a 
hruiso. 

Cnimle  (Cupula),  in  Botany,  a  shortened  axis 
with  a  number  of  more  or  less  cohering  bracts, 
numerous  and  crowded  in  the  acorn,  or  three  in 
the  Iwech-nut,  which  more  or  less  completely  in- 
close the  ripening  fruit.  The  husk  of  the  hazel- 
nut may  lie  regarded  as  an  incipient  cupule. 

Cnpull'fer«e(L.e.  'cupule-henring'),annld  order 
of  dicotyledonous  trees  and  shrubs,  more  naturally 
separated  into  ( I )  Itetulaeete  or  Uorylacea\  the  birch 
and  hazel  family,  including  («)  the  birch  and  nlder, 


( b )  the  hornbeam  and  hazel ;  and  ( 2 )  the  Fagacese  or 
Cupulifenc  proper,  including  (a)  the  beeches,  (6) 
the  chestnuts  and  oaks.  See  the  articles  on  these 
separate  trees. 

Car*  a  name  sometimes  applied  indiscriminately 
to  small  dogs  of  any  kind  not  highly  valued,  and 
in  this  way  often  particularly  appropriated  to  dogs 
of  mongrel  breed,  but  also  used  by  naturalists  as 
the  common  designation  of  many  races,  of  which 
the  Terrier  (q.v.)  maybe  considered  as  the  type. 
See  Doo. 

Cnra,  Ciudad  de.  a  town  in  the  state  of  x 
Miranda,   in   Venezuela,  lies  60  miles  S\V.  of 
Caracas,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Valencia,  has  a  good 
deal  of  industry,  and  extensive  cotton  plantations, 
and  a  pop.  of  12,200. 

Cnraca'O  (also  spelt  Curaarn  and  Curtusov) 
is  the  most  important  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Islands.  It  lies  about  40  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Venezuela,  is  36  miles  long  by  8  broad,  and  has  a 
population  (1890)  of  26,246.  The  capital  of  C  ura- 
cao is  Willemstad,  a  very  handsome  town,  situated 
on  the  bay  of  St.  Anna,  with  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  soil  of  Curacao  and  its  dependent  islands  is 
less  productive  than  that  of  other  tropical  lands. 
The  chief  produce  is  salt,  and  a  rock  rich  in 
valuable  phosphates,  but  careful  cultivation  pro- 
duces sugar,  tobacco,  maize,  figs,  cocoa,  cocoa- 
nuts,  lemons,  and  oranges.  The  Curacao  orange. 
Citrus  Aurantium  curassuviettsis,  is  a  peculiar 
variety.  Willemstad  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
colonial  government,  which  has  authority  not 
merely  over  the  neiglilwuring  islands  of  Anion  and 
Bonaire,  but  also  over  St  Eustnehe,  Saba,  and  the 
Dutch  part  of  St  Martin.  Altogether  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  have  a  population  of  about  120,000. 
The  trade  is  mainly  with  the  United  States. 
Curacao  was  discovered  by  Spnin  in  1527,  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1634.  conquered  by  the  English 
in  1807,  and  restored  to  Holland  in  1815. 

Cura^oa  is  a  well-known  and  esteemed  liqueur, 
usually  made  in  Holland  with  the  dried  peel  of  the 
Curacao  orange,  the  peel  being  macerated  with 
water,  and  then  distilled  with  spirit  and  water. 
The  result  is  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  a  little 
Jamaica  rum  is  often  added.  A  palatable  imitation 
can  be  made  from  the  fresh  peel  of  bitter  oranges 
and  whisky. 

Curat*!,  Urari,  Woorali,  or  Woorara,  is  a 
celebrated  poison  used  by  some  tribes  of  South 
American  Indians  for  poisoning  their  arrows. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  poison  that  the  small 
arrows  shot  from  the  Blowpipe  (q.v.)  become 
so  deadly.  It  is  brought  to  Europe  as  a  black, 
brittle  extract,  resinous  in  appearance,  and  en- 
crusting the  sides  of  little  gourds  containing  it. 
The  source  of  this  deadly  poison  was  for  long 
unknown,  owing  to  the  natives  jealously  guard- 
ing the  secret.  The  process  of  manufacture  has 
now,  however,  been  witnessed  nnd  described  by 
several  travellers,  and  in  each  case  some  species 
or  other  of  Strvchnos  has  been  recognised  as 
the  source  of  ttie  poison.  There  seem  to  be 
four  distinct  varieties  of  curari,  each  character- 
istic of  a  different  tract  of  country,  and  probably 
varying  in  their  physiological  action  ;  but  for  our 
purpose  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  that  kind 
which  is  used  in  physiological  experiments.  Curari 
is  one  of  those  poisons  which  nave  little  action 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  they  are  absorbed,  but  when 
introduced  into  a  wound  it  acts  with  great  prompt- 
ness.   The  symptoms  caused  are  loss  of  muscular 

Eower,  feeble  respiration,  and  death  by  suffocation, 
ly  means  of  artificial  respiration  it  is  possible  to 
sustain  life  for  a  lengthened  period,  although  the 
I  animal  is  apparently  insensible  to  pain.    In  this 
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way  it  is  employed  in  vivisection  experiments  as 
an  amesthetie. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  that  curari  contained 
strychnine,  hut  nn  its  action  was  mi  entirely  different, 
this  view  was  soon  abandoned.  Prolonged  research 
has  separated  a  special  alkaloid,  Viirarine,  which 
possesses  the  leading  projiertics  of  the  unison  itself. 
Curarine  dillere  from  all  other  cry  stall  isable  alka- 
loids, save  one,  in  containing  no  oxygen.  It  forms 
salt.-,  and  is  said  to  he  twenty  times  as  strong  as 
curari.  In  medicine  curari  b  very  little  used.  It 
ha-  Keen  projioscd  to  employ  it  in  lockjaw,  hydro- 
phobia,  ami  as  an  anthfote  in  poisoning  by 
strychnia;  hut  although  it  quiet*  the  spasm,  it 
has  no  direct  curative  effect,  and  it  may  cause  an 
equally  fatal  paral>sis. 

Besides  curari  projier.  there  are  two  other  arrow- 
poisons  called  Corroval  and  Vao.  These,  which 
are  hrought  chielly  from  Colombia,  have  an  entirely 
different  action  on  the  hotly,  as  they  primarily  stop 
the  !>eating  of  the  heart,  whereas  with  curari  the 
heart  continues  to  heat  after  breathing  has  ceased. 

CurilSSOW.  or  Huccu  [Crag),  a  genus  of  large 
game-birds  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Central  and 
South  America.  Their  most  distinctive  features 
concern  the  head.  This  is  adorned  with  a  crest 
of  feathers,  curled  forwards,  and  capahle  of  being 
raised  and  depressed ;  while  the  often  brightly 
coloured  cere  is  enlarged  into  a  prominence  at  the 
root  of  the  high  lieak.  Eight  species  are  found 
from  Mexico  to  Paraguay,  predominantly  arboreal, 
living  mostly  on  fruits,  but  in  general  habit  like 
poultry.  Thev  are  very  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
especially  careless  at  the  love-making  season,  and 
are  very  readily  tamed.  The  best-known  species 
is  C.  aiector  -  the  Hoyal  Pheasant  of  the  Mexicans. 


Crested  CuraMOW. 


It  is  a  very  sombre  bird,  al>out  the  size  of  a  turkey. 
It  is  owasionally  domesticated,  and  a  stock  im- 
ported into  Holland  at  the  end  of  lost  century 
seemed  to  become  acclimatised.  It  was,  however, 
lost  amidst  the  troubles  subsequent  to  the  French 
Revolution.  Though  their  love-making  is  keen, 
the  birds  are  not  very  productive,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  natives  nave  discovered  that  this 
apparently  very  profitable  bin!  will  not  breed 
readily  under  domestication.  Closely  allied,  and 
of  similar  distribution  and  habit,  are  the  fierce 
Cuans  and  Penelopes  ( Penelopime ),  and  the  rare 
Mountain  Cura**ow  (Orcnphasis  derhianut).  The 
Turkey  (q.v.)  is  also  a  near  relative. 

Curate,  literally  one  who  has  the  cure  (Lat. 
cum,  'care')  of  souls,  in  which  sense  it  is  nsed  in 
the  Church  of  England  Prayer-book,  'all  bishops 
and  curates  ; '  as  the  cognate  word  purr  is  used  in 
French  to  denote  the  incumbent  of  a  parish.    It  is, 


however,  generally  used  now  to  denote  the  unbene- 
ficed pans-dial  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England, 
more  exactly  sty  Us  1  '  assistant  curates.'  Formerly, 
such  curates  were  usually  the  deputies  of  non-resi- 
dent incumbents,  but  now  they  are  mostly  helpers 
of  resident  pastors.  A  curate,  in  this  sense,  is  a 
minister  employed  by  the  incuml>ent  of  a  church 
( rector  or  vicar ),  either  as  assistant  to  him  in  the 
same  church,  or  else  in  a  chitpel  of  ease  within  the 
parish  lielonging  to  the  mother  church.  He  must 
be  licensed  ami  admitted  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  or  by  an  ordinary  having  episcopal  juris- 
diction, who  also  usually  appoints  his  salary.  Any 
curate  that  has  no  fixed  estate  in  his  curacy,  not 
Wing  instituted  and  inducted,  is  liable  to  removal 
on  six  months"  notice  from  the  incumbent,  and  to 
summary  withdrawal  of  his  license  by  the  bishop. 
In  the  latter  case,  an  apjwal  to  the  archbishop  of 
the  province  is  open.  Hut  there  are  jxrjtctual 
curates  as  well  as  temporary,  who  are  appointed 
where  tithes  are  impropriate  and  no  vicarage 
was  ever  endowed  :  these  are  incnmlients,  and  not 
removable,  and  the  impropriators  are  obliged  to 
maintain  them.  Their  title  in  new  district  parishes 
has  !>een  changed  to  that  of  vicar. 

Curator  to  a  Minor.  See  Guardian. 

Curb.  See  Briiile.—  The  disease  in  horses 
so  called  consists  of  strain  of  the  straight  ligament 
which  runs  down  the  hack  of  the  hock ;  is  most 
common  in  animals  with  straight  small  hocks  and 
that  conformation  known  as  sickle  ham* ;  whilst 
like  other  strains  it  occurs  from  sudden  and 
violent  exertion,  often  proceeding  in  the  lighter 
breeds  from  leaping  or  galloping  in  heavy  ground, 
and  in  the  heavier,  from  the  effort  of  keening 
hack  a  load  whilst  going  down  a  steep  incline. 
Swelling  appears  on  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  joint,  alsnit  5  or  6  inches  below  the 
point  of  the  hock,  generally  causing  lameness, 
which  is  most  apparent  in  trotting,  and,  in  slight 
cases,  usually  decreases  after  the  animal  has  been 
out  for  ten  minutes.  Fomentations  must  first 
be  used  to  allav  the  irritation  and  inflammation, 
and  a  high-heeled  shoe  put  in  ;  when  heat  and 
tenderness  disappear,  cold  applications  will  be 
advisable ;  after  which  the  enlargement  still  con- 
tinuing, a  blister  may  lie  necessary  ;  whilst,  from 
the  first,  all  work  must  lie  forbidden. 

C  ureas.  See  Physic  Nit. 

Curcniio.  See  Weevil. 

ClirVllina  (Arab  kurkum),  an  Indian  genus 
of  Scitamincte,  the  ginger  and  cardamom  order. 
C.  Ivnga  is  widely  cultivated  in  Southern  Asia, 
its  rhizomes  (rait is  curcuma  lonr/a  of  pharmacists) 
Iwing  the  source  of  Turmeric  ( a. V. ).  ^  oung  plants 
also  yield  a  kind  of  arrowroot,  but  this  is  espe- 
cially prepared  from  C.  Icurorhiza,  with  colourless 
rhizomes.  C.  zedoaria  yields  a  tonic  medicine  (  radix 
zcflooritr  officinalis  or  zedoary  of  pharmacists ),  and 
is  also  used  as  food.  C.  amada  is  the  mango  ginger 
of  Bengal. 

Cur^.  the  name  applied  in  France  to  a  priest  — | 
with  a  cure  of  souls,  properly  the  priest  of  a  regular 
parochial  as  opposed  to  a'snccursal  church,  but 
commonly  applied  to  any  pastor  with  spiritual 
functions. 

Cnros.  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sabines.  25  miles 
NE.  of  Rome,  whence  the  Romans,  after  the  people 
of  Cures  united  with  them,  came  to  be  called 
Quirites.    See  Rome. 

CuretOU.  WILLIAM,  Syrioc  scholar,  horn  at  _j 
Westhury,  Shropshire,  in  1808,  studied  at  Oxford,  I 
and  was  ordained  in  1831.    In  1837  he  entered  the 
British  Museum  as  assistant  keeper  of  manuscripts, 
and  here  his  labours  brought  to  light  a  Syria© 
version  of  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  (q.v.),  remains 
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of  a  Syriac  recension  of  the  Gospels,  and  other 
MSS.  of  more  or  less  value,  which  involved  their 
editor  in  long  controversies.  In  1849  Cureton  was 
appointed  cation  of  Westminster  and  rector  of  St 
Margaret's.  Among  other  honours,  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL. D.  from  Oxford  and  of  D. D. 
from  Halle,  and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
He  died  17th  June  18ti4. 

Clir'few  (Fr.  roiirre/eu,  'cover  fire').  To 
William  the  Conqueror  is  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  curfew-hell  into  Kngland,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  warn  the  people  to  cover  up 
their  fires,  and  retire  to  rest.  The  time  for  ring- 
ing these  bells  was  sunset  in  summer,  and  atiout 
eight  o'clock  in  winter ;  and  certain  penalties 
were  imposed  upon  those  who  did  not  attend  to 
the  signal.  The  practice  of  ringing  the  curfew- 
bell,  however,  appears  to  have  prevailed  through- 
out Europe  long  before  the  era  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  its  object  being  the  prevention  of  fires, 
which,  owing  to  houses  being  chiefly  com|>osed 
of  wood,  were  then  Imth  frequent  anil  destructive. 
The  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew-bell  at  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  is  still  continued  in  many  parts  of 
England,  though  its  original  significance  is  of 
course  lost,  and  a  list  of  the  various  places  where 
the  custom  has  l>een  kept  up  will  be  found  in  .Yores 
awl  Querist  for  1N83  and  earlier  years.  The  name 
has  passed  into  literature  as  a  current  synonym  for 
nightfall— it  occurs  in  the  opening  line  of  Cray's 
Elegy.  The  curlew  survives  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.    See  Bell. 

Curia.  See  ROMS,  also  At? LA  Regis.— The 
1'iqnil  Curia,  or  Curia  Komanu,  the  functionaries 
forming  the  court  of  the  pojs\  including  the  congre- 
gations of  cardinals,  the  secretariat  of  state,  the 
functionaries  through  whom  the  holy  see  has 
relations  with  foreign  powers.    See  Pope. 

Curia  Maria.  See  Kern  a  Mubia. 
-t--    Curled*  a  town  of  Chili,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  lies  near  the  Rio  Lontue,  140 
miles  SSE.  of  Valparaiso.    Pop.  10,110. 

Curlew  ( Xumenitu),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Orallatorcs,  and  of  the  same  family  (Scolo- 
pacidn*)  with  the  snipe,  sandpiper,  avocet,  stilt, 
&c.  The  bill  is  much  longer  than  the  head, 
slender,  curved,  and  compressed ;  the  face  and 
head  are  feathered  ;  the  legs  are  slender,  ami  part 
of  the  tibia  is  naked  as  well  as  the  shank  ;  the  tail 
is  short,  and  the  folded  wings  extend  alsmt  as  far 
as  the  tail.  The  plumage  is  lark-like.  The  genus 
is  cosmopolitan  in  its  distribution.  The  Common 
Curlew  (A",  anjuatu*),  the  Whaup  of  the  Scotch, 
frequents  the  seashores  in  winter,  and  elevated 
moors  in  summer.  Its  peculiarly  weird  and 
plaintive  cry  is  familiar  to  every  visitor  of  the 


uplands.  It  iceds  on  worms,  molluscs,  and  in* 
•eeU,  and  its  long  bill  enables  it  to  seek  it*  food  in 
marshy  or  boggy  ground.  A  slight  nest  of  leave* 
or  other  dry  material!  is  built  in  some  tuft  of 
rushes  or  among  long  grass  or  heath,  and  usually 
contains  four  eggs.    The  curlew  is  good  eating.— 


Common  Curlew  (Numenia*  ar</uatu*). 

The  Whimbrel  (Ar.  phtroptu)  is  a  smaller  species, 
much  resembling  the  common  curlew.  Litce  the 
latter  it  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  Old 
World,  and  frequently  occurs  on  the  shores  of 
Britain,  though  apparently  breeding  only  in  the 
most  northerly  moon.  North  America  has  several 
.species  of  curlew,  some  of  which  extend  their 
summer  migrations  to  very  northerly  regions. 

Curling,  a  sport  on  the  ice  common  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  played  by  all  classes  of  people  in 
winter.  Frozen-over  lakes  and  rivers  answer  for 
the  purpose,  but  under  the  auspices  of  curling 
clubs,  artilicial  shallow  |K>nds  are  maintained  for 
the  sake  of  this  popular  national  sport ;  and  the 
bonspiels,  or  set  matches,  are  contested  with  great 
spirit.  The  s|>ort  is  regulated  by  a  body  of  rule* 
Issued  by  a  central  asso- 
ciation called  the  1  loyal 
Caledonian  Curling  Club, 
which  has  grand  matches 
in  which  hundreds  are 
engaged  once,  if  possible, 
every  winter,  and  which 
awards  medals  to  pro- 
vince- and  parishes  for 
competition.  The  re- 
markable and  pleasing 
peculiarity  of  curling  is, 
that  it  produces  for  the 
time  a  thorough  mingling  of  ranks— peers, 
clergymen,  farmers,  country  gentlemen,  i 

i,  all  meeting  familiarly  and  hilariously  for  the 


Curling-atone. 


The  Rink. 


r 
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occasion.  I>atterlv,  curling  has  migrated  to  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  other  countries  where  Scotch- 
men can  find  ice  of  sufficient  strength  and 
keenness,  and  in  Southport  Claciarium  (1878-89) 
the  game  was  played  in  summer  on  artilicial  ice. 
Curling  is  played  with  llattish  round  stones,  about 
9  inches  in  diameter,  prepared  by  curling  stone 


manufacturers,  each  stone  weighing  from  30  to  50 
lb.  Each  of  the  players  has  a  j»air.  The  stones 
are  provided  with  handles,  to  enable  the  player  to 
hurl  them  on  the  ice  with  the  proper  degree  of 
force.  As  at  bowls,  the  stones  are  hurled  to  an 
assigned  point  or  mark.  The  game  is  as  follows : 
Sides  are  made  up,  usually  consisting  of 
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against  four,  with  a  director  styled  skip  for  each ; 
after  which  a  certain  length  of  ice  is  chosen  on 
which  to  play.  This  is  called  the  rink.  Certain 
marks  are  then  made  at  each  end  of  the  rink,  con- 
sisting of  several  concentric  rings,  called  brought, 
and  a  centre,  called  the  tee.  The  game  is  decided 
by  time,  or  by  one  imrty  first  attaining  a  certain 
number  of  shot*,  much  an ""21  or  31  ;  ami  the  keenness 
displayed  by  rival  side*  in  competing  for  victory 
in  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  pastime 
whatever.  One  on  each  side  plays  alternately. 
The  chief  object  of  the  player  is  to  hurl  hi*  stone 
along  the  ice  towards  the  tee,  with  proper  strength 
and  precision  ;  and  on  the  skill  displayed  by  the 
players  in  placing  their  own  stones  in  favourable 
positions  or  in  driving  rival  stones  out  of  favour- 
able positions,  depends  nearly  all  the  interest  of 
the  game.  At  a  certain  distance  from  each  of 
the  tees,  a  line— the  hog-score— is  drawn  across 
the  ice ;  and  any  atone  not  driven  beyond  this 
mark  counts  nothing,  and  is  laid  aside.  In  country 
places,  a  dinner  composed  of  4  beef  and  greens,' 
the  well-known  curler's  fare,  generally  concludes 
the  day's  diversion,  which,  taking  place  when  out- 
door labour  is  suspended,  is  felt  to  be  no  encroach- 
ment on  rural  occupations. 

For  laws  of  curling,  and  general  remarks  on  the  game, 
see  The  ChttnnH-Mane  (four  aeries,  JrttKV-84 ).  the  last 
aeries  of  which  contains  an  ample  bibliography ;  Descrip- 
Ure  and  Historical  Sketch  of  Curling  ( 1828),  reprinted  a* 
The  Kilmarnock  Treatise  (1883);  Curling.  Ye  Glorious 
Pastime  ( 1882),  a  reprint  of  the  Account  of  the  Game  of 
Curling  (1811);  Curling,  by  l)r  James  Taylor  (1884). 
There  are,  besides,  the  Annuals  of  the  Koyal  Caledonian 
Curling  Club,  1&W-88.  This  club  in  lU  jubilee  year 
( 1888)  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  volume  -  the  Rev. 
J.  Kerr's  History  of  Curling  (1890). 

Cnrll,  Edmund  (1675-1747),  a  notorious  Lon- 
don bookseller  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
His  connection  with  Court  Poems  ( 1716)  led  to  his 
first  quarrel  with  Pope,  who  afterwards  made  the 
bookseller  figure  in  the  Dunciad.  He  earned  an 
unenviable  reputation  for  the  publication  of  in- 
decent literature,  which  afterwards  received  the 
brand  of  Curlicism.  He  was  twice  ( 1716  and  1721 ) 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  i^ords  for  publishing 
matter  regarding  its  nieitiliere  ;  was  trieo  and  con- 
victed for  publishing  obscene  books  (1725),  fined 
(1728)  for  the  issue  of  2s  un  in  Her  Smock  ami  De 
I 'sit  Flagrorum,  and  spent  an  hour  in  t  he  pillory 
for  his  Memoirs  of  John  Kcr  of  Kerslam! .  His 
announcement  of  Mr  Pope's  Literary  Correspond- 
ence (1735)  led  to  the  seizure  of  the  stock,  and 
furnished  Pope  (who  has  lieen  proved  to  have  insti- 
gated its  publication )  with  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  issue  of  an  authentic  edition  ( 1737  41 ).  Curll 
did  not  deal  solely  in  garliagc,  as  is  shown  in 
n  list  of  his  containing  167  standard  works,  includ- 
ing Swift's  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick  (1710),  Dr 
South's  works,  &c.  His  Curlitui  ( 1729)  is  styled  a 
'  hyperergic  upon  the  Dunciad  Variorum.'  ft  was 
of  Curll's  hiogrnphius  that  Arbuthnot  wittily  said 
they  hud  added  a  new  terror  to  death. 

Curraclt.  See  Coraclk. 

Currittf  li,  a  large  undulating  down  in  the  centre 
of  County  Kildnre  in  Ireland,  2  miles  K.  of 
Kildare  town.  It  is  the  projH?rty  of  the  crown,  and 
in  it  is  a  large  ramp  of  exercise,  established  in  1855, 
with  accommodation  for  12,000  troops  (see  Cam P). 
The  Curragh  of  Kildare  is  even  better  known  as  a 
famous  racecourse. 

4'lirran«  John  Philpot,  Irish  orator,  was  born 
at  Newmarket  in  County  Cork,  son  of  the  seneschal 
of  the  Manor  Court  there,  July  24,  1750.  At 
Trinity  College,'  Dublin,  he  was  as  idle  and  reckless 
as  he  had  lteen  at  school,  but  spite  of  his  dissi|iations 
he  contrived  to  learn  something  of  law,  and  the 
boisterous  taproom  debates  of  bis  life  in  Dublin 


and  London  shaped  him  into  an  orator.  After  two 
years  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  1775.  Here  his  conviviality,  his 
wit,  and  his  vehement  eloquence,  soon  made  him  a 
prominent  figure,  and  led  to  his  being  employed  in 
many  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  time.  In  1782  he 
became  King  s  Couusel,  and  next  year  was  returned 
to  the  Irish  parliament  for  Kilheggan.  He  became 
a  strong  supporter  of  (irattan,  hut  his  eloquence 
proved  less  effective  on  the  Moor  of  the  House  than 
before  an  Irish  jury.  His  sarcastic  retorts  led  him 
into  several  duels,  of  which,  in  the  course  of  his 
career,  he  fought  no  less  than  five,  all  fortunately 
without  serious  harm.  Although  a  staunch  Pro- 
testant like  so  many  great  Irish  patriots,  Cumin 
had  a  warm  sympathy  with  his  suffering  Catholic 
countrymen,  and  was  eloquent  and  constant  in  his 
unavailing  appeals  to  the  government  to  change 
a  policy  which  was  driving  the  Irish  into  rebel- 
lion. With  his  defence  of  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan  in  August  1792  commenced  the  long  aeries 
of  defences  in  state-trials  which  have  shed  such  a 
lustre  on  his  name.  The  insurrection  at  length 
broke  out  in  1798,  but  was  speedily  suppressed, 
whereupon  the  prosecutions  of  it*  leaders  at  once 
began.  Curran  flung  himself  into  their  defence 
with  a  heroic  energy  that  rose  above  the  brow- 
beatings  of  the  bench  and  insured  him  an  im- 
mortality of  affection  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  last  of  his  defences  was  that  of 
Napper  Tandy  in  May  1800.  Then  came  the 
Union,  which  Curran  had  always  op[io*ed  as  'the 
annihilation  of  Ireland.'  His  own  health  was  now 
shattered,  and  soon  domestic  troubles  followed  to 
darken  his  later  years.  His  wife  eloped  with  a 
clergyman,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  Sarah,  pitied 
away  and  died  in  Sicily,  a  few  months  after  the  hap- 
less'fate  of  her  bright" young  lover.  Robert  Emmett 
(1803).  Her  story  is  immortalised  in  Moore's 
well-known  lines,  '  She  is  far  from  the  land  where 
her  young  hero  slee|».'  After  the  death  of  Pitt 
(1806)  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Whigs, 
Curran  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ire- 
land, an  office  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  in 
1814.  He  died  in  London,  14th  Octol>er  1817.  His 
remains  were  re-interred  in  Clasnevin  Cemetery, 
Dublin,  in  1834.  Curran  s  little  figure,  ugly  face, 
bright  black  eyes,  and  intense  vivacity,  formed  a 
sufficiently  unique  personality  ;  but  his  brilliant 
wit,  hia  quickness  in  repartee,  his  mental  acuteness, 
and  the  astonishing  felicity  of  his  ready  language 
were  altogether  unparalleled,  and  made  him  easily 
the  master  of  his  company.  He  well  deserved 
O'Connell's  epitaph:  'There  never  was  so  honest 
an  Irishman. '  See  Lives  by  his  eon,  \V.  H. 
Curran  (1819),  A.  Stephens  (*1817),  and  O'Regan 
(1817);  also  Ch.  Phillips,  Curran  and  his  Con- 
tcmiHrraric*  (1850).  His  Speeches  were  edited, 
with  a  Life,  by  Thomas  Davis,  in  1855. 

Currant*  a  name  originally  belonging  to  a  small 
kind  of  grape  (sec  Currants),  and  transferred,  in 
consequence  of  the  similar  si/.e  of  the  fruit,  to  many 
stH?eies  of  Ribes  (order  Saxifragacea>,  suborder 
Grossulariaceie).  The  species  known  as  currants 
are  destitute  of  spines,  and  have  the  flowers  in 
racemes  :  the  spiny  species  are  known  by  the  name 
GnoBclierry  (q.v.).*  Among  the  fmit-shruliB  most 
generally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  is  the  Red  Cur- 
rant ( li.  rulirmn),  Grosxeille  of  the  French,  a  native 
of  woods  and  thickets  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
found  also  in  some  parte  of  Asia  and  of  North 
America,  iierhap*  rather  a  naturalised  than  a  truly 
native  plant  in  Britain.  It  has  long  been  cultivated, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  it  had  a  place  in 
the  gardens  of  the  ancient  Creeks  or  Romans  The 
hemes,  liesides  being  used  for  dessert,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  for  pies,  and  for  making 
jelly  (eaten  with  mutton  and  hare),  are  used 
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also  for  making  an  agreeable  and  refreshing 
beverage,  called  in  France  Eau  de  (Jrosseilles 
(made  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  water  and  sugar, 
strained  and  iced),  and  a  well-known  fermented 
liquor  called  Currant  Wine  (q.v.). — The  White 
Currant  i»  a  mere  variety  of  the  red,  the  result  of 
cultivation,  with  fruit  less  acid,  and  more  lit  for 

dessert,  generally  alm» 
rather  larger.  There 
are  many  Hub-varie- 
ties, and  many  inter- 
mediate shades  of  col- 
our. Until  the  red  and 
the  white  currants  are 
either  trained  as  stan- 
dard bushes,  or  against 
walls,  the  latter  treat- 
larger 
it,  and 
both  are  sometimes 
trained  on  a  north 
wall,  to  retard  their 
ripening  till  after  the 
ordinary  season.  They 
grow  readily,  like  the 
Bhruhs  of  this  j;euus 
in  general,  from  cut- 
tings. Unlike  the 
black  currant,  the  red 
and  the  white  grow  in 
clustered  bunches. — 
The  Black  Currant  (R. 
nigrum ),  Cassis  of  the 
French,  grows  in  moist 
woods,  and  on  the 
banks  of  streams  in 
Europe  and  the  north 
of  Asia  The  fruit  is 
much  larger  than  the 
red  currant,  ami  culti- 
vation has  lately  pro- 
duced varieties  re- 
markable for  size. 
There  is  a  variety 
found  in  Russia  with  yellow  berries.  The  jelly 
and  preserve  made  from  it  are  very  useful  for  sore 
throats,  as  is  also  black  currant  vinegar,  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  raspberry  vinegar.  In  Russia, 
the  berries  are  gathered  in  large  quantities  in  the 
woods,  and  dried  in  ovens,  to  be  used  in  pies.  They 
are  tonic,  and  also  slightly  diuretic  and  sudorific. 
A  liqueur,  called  Liqueur  de  Cassis,  is  prepared  in 
France  from  the  black  currant,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  to  introduce  this  manufacture  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Shetland  Islands.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  the  flavour  of  green  tea  in  mixture  with 
black,  but  to  whom  it  is  injurious,  may  effectually 
gratify  their  taste  by  dropping  one  or  two  leaves  or 
a  bud  or  two  of  black  currant  into  the  teapot  during 
the  process  of  infusion.— Many  other  sjiecies,  some 
of  them  probably  deserving  of  cultivation,  are  found 
in  teui|>erate  and  cold  climates  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world.  One  with  large  lteautifnl  red  lierries, 
ocenrs  on  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  13.000 
feet. — R.  ojryacanthoides,  a  native  of  North  America, 
is  much  like  the  common  gooselierry  in  flavour,  and 
the  colour  is  red  or  green  in  different  varieties. — R. 
lacustre,  also  a  North  American  species,  prodnees 
its  fruit  in  bunches,  a  fruit  like  that  of  the  black 
currant. — The  fruit  of  li.  fntqrnnx  is  sweet,  but 
the  species  is  more  remarkable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pleasant  balsamic  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  in  yellow  drojis 
and  has  the  smell  of  black  enrrants."— The  Red- 
flowered  Currant  ( R.  sanguineum ),  now  so  com- 
mon as  an  ornamental  bush  in  shrnhlieries,  and 
trained  on  walls,  producing  in  April  a  profu- 
sion of  deep-red  flowers  in  large  drooping  racemes, 
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is  a  native  of  the  north-west  of  America,  and  was 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1826.  Its  bluish-black, 
mucilaginous,  insipid  berries  are  not,  as  is  popu- 
larly believed,  poisonous. — The  Golden  Currant  {R. 
aureum ),  also  a  very  ornamental  shrub,  from  the 
same  regions,  has  a  tubular  calyx  and  long  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  Its  fruit,  which  is  either  yellow  or 
black,  and  of  line  flavour,  is  not  freely  prislueed  in 
Britain.— The  name  Native  Currant,  or  Australian 
Currant,  is  given  hi  Australia  to  the  berries  of 
different  shrubs,  particularlv  the  white  berries  of 
Leucupogun  Richei  (order  Epacridaccu* ).  Other 
fruits  bearing  the  same  name  arc  produced  by 
specif  -  of  Coprosma  (order  Cinchonacea" ),  but  they 
are  very  inferior. 

Currants,  a  small  kind  of  raisin,  are  the  dried 
red  or  blue  berries  of  a  small-fruited  seedless  variety 
of  the  common  vine,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  East, 
and  especially  the  Ionian  Islands  ami  in  Greece. 
The  name,  originally  liaixtn*  de  Curinthe,  is  derived 
from  the  city  of  Corinth,  in  the  ueighliourhood  of 
which  they  were  first  cultivated.  They  are  very 
small,  round,  with  a  thin  skin,  without  weds,  and 
very  sweet  Those  brought  from  the  island  of 
Zante  are  most  esteemed.  The  grafting,  pruning, 
trimming,  and  irrigating  of  the  vine-stocks,  which 
of  late  nave  suffered  from  the  phylloxera,  involve 
much  labour.  As  the  grapes  ripen,  the  hunches 
are  duBted  with  sulphur,  to  keep  off  the  dreaded 
Oidium  (q.v.);  rain  at  this  period  always  injures 
and  sometimes  ruins  the  crop.  The  vintage  is  in 
August  The  currants  when  ripe  are  spread  out  on 
drying-grounds  in  layers  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
frequently  turned.  The  currants,  now  loosened 
from  the  grape  stick,  are  tightly  packed  in  barrels 
for  exportation,  and  are  an  important  Greek  ex|s>rt 
In  a  few  districts  of  Greece,  a  very  sweet  wine  is 
made  from  currants.  The  duty  on  currants  im- 
ported into  Britain  fell  from  4-K  per  CWt,  l>efore 
1834  to  7s.  in  I860.  Our  import  is  alsiut  126.000 
tons  per  annum.  In  1877  -91,  when  the  vines  Wore 
suffering  from  the  phylloxera,  France  imported 
enormous  quantities  for  wine-making. 

Currant  Wine  is  made  of  the  juice  of  red  or 
white  currants,  to  which  is  added  alsiut  one  pint  of 
water  for  every  four  pints  of  lierries  employed. 
A 1  Mint  a  pouncf  and  a  half  of  sugar  is  afterwards 
added  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor,  a  little  spirits  being 
generally  also  added,  licforc  it  is  set  aside  to  ferment. 
A  larger  quantity  of  sugar  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  no  water,  and  a  stronger  and  sweeter  currant 
wine  is  thus  produced.  Fermentation  requires 
several  weeks,  and  the  wine  is  not  fit  for  use  for 
at  least  some  months  afterwards.  Black  currant 
wine  is  made  in  the  snme  way  from  black  currants, 
but  the  fruit  is  put  on  the  tire  in  as  small  a  quan- 
tity of  water  as  possible,  and  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point  Wore  it  is  braised. 

Currency  means  originally  the  capacity  of 
being  current,  or,  as  Johnson  defines  it.  'the  power 
of  jMissing  from  hand  to  hand.'  It  is  applied  in 
practice  to  the  thing  that  is  so  current,  ami  gener- 
ally to  whatever,  by  being  current  among  any 
nation  or  class  of  prisons,  serves  as  the  money  with 
which  they  buy  commodities  or  pay  their  debts.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  content  with  a  practical  explana- 
tion, without  venturing  on  a  scientific  definition  of 
the  term,  liecause,  among  the  many  disputed  points 
in  |K)litical  economy,  there  is  none  productive  of 
more  exciting  controversy  than  the  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  currency ;  and  the  advocate  of  each 
theory  is  apt  to  define  the  term  according  to  the 
view  he  takes  of  the  functions  of  government 
regarding  currency.  Whether  correctly  or  not,  it 
is  applied  in  practice  to  everything  that  is  received 
for  payment.  It  differs  from  the  word  money,  in  its 
popular  acceptation,  in  as  far  as  it  includes  various 
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substitutes  for  the  metallic  money  of  a  country, 
especially  bank-note*.  The  leading  question  among 
political  economists  regarding  currency  is,  how  far 
it  should  l>e  restrained.  The  most  effectual  method 
of  restraining  il  is  by  conlining  it  to  the  precious 
metals.  If  it  were  Taw  that  none  but  a  gold  cur- 
rency should  Ik;  used  in  any  country,  and  if,  at  the 
Maine  time,  there  were  no  effort  to  tanqier  with  this 
gold  currency,  and  give  it  an  artificial  value,  the 
currency  of  that  country  would  always  be  adjusted 
to  the  general  level  of  prices  throughout  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  if  it  were  redundant  would  be 
at  once  exported,  ami  if  delicient  at  once  imported 
in  exchange  for  commodities. 

A  country  which  does  not  produce  gold  must 
pay  for  its  gold  with  commodities,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  a  very  expensive  currency,  and 
therefore,  ever  since  man's  ingenuity  was  turned 
to  trade,  methods  have  been  devised  for  super- 
seding gold  or  the  other  precious  metals  by 
something  cheaper.  Unless,  however,  law  or 
custom  intervenes  lo  fjive  it  efficiency,  this  cheaper 
material  will  only  l»*  worth  its  own  (so-called) 
intrinsic  value.  A  tive-|>ound  Hank  of  England 
note  is  worth  so  little  in  its  intrinsic  value  as  a 
picture  upon  thin  paper,  that  such  a  value  can 
hardly  be  expressed.  It  derives  its  power  as  cur- 
rency from  the  obligation  it  fixes  on  a  tfreat  rich 
corporation  to  make  good  its  professed  amount  to 
tho  holder.  We  thus  pass  from  a  purely  bullion 
currency  to  the  next  step  of  restraint,  "which  is 
generally  called  a  mixed  currency.  Here  some 
maintain  that  no  note  should  l»e  issued  unless  the 
banker  or  other  person  issuing  it  has  in  his  posses- 
sion us  much  bullion  a*  will  j>ay  it.  Others  say  it 
in  sufficient  that  he  is  hound  to  pay  its  amount  in 
bullion  on  demand  without  his  actually  possessing 
the  bullion  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  note.  A  third  party,  again,  are  for  a 
currency  entirely  free  of  a  metallic  basis  ;  they  hold 
that  naturally  pa|ier  money,  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  will  represent  transactions,  and  will  there- 
fore come  in  the  end  to  Ik?  made  good  in  some  shape 
or  other  ;  and  they  further  hold,  that  if  some  losses 
should  thus  occur,  these  will  lie  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  rapid  increase  of  trade  ami  enter- 
prise, caused  by  a  free  trade  in  currency,  as  it  is 
termed — that  is  to  say,  by  every  man  issuing  his 
own  notes  or  promises"  to  pay  to*  whoever  will  take 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  nation  beyond 
the  first  stage  of  civilisation  has  always  regulated 
its  currency,  and  Adam  Smith  carefully  point*  out 
that  this  is  no  real  infringement  of  natural  liberty 
and  free  trade.  Through  a  succession  of  practical 
measures,  reached  with  considerable  caution,  the 
English  have  come  to  a  mixed  currency,  resting  on 
a  compromise  between  the  two  classes  of  mixed 
currency  above  referred  to.  In  the  theory  of  the 
measures  brought  to  completion  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1844,  it  is  admitted  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  currency  can  be  based  on  transactions  and 
the  protH'rty  of  those  concerned  in  them,  but  that 
a  limit  must  lie  drawn,  to  prevent  the  power  of 
creating  such  a  currency  from  running  to  excess,  by 
the  issue  of  notes  which  cannot  be  immediately 
made  good  by  those  who  issue  them.  Accordingly, 
the  several  banks  in  existence  were  allowed  to 
continue  their  note  circulation,  but  they  were  per- 
mitted to  increase  it  only  on  the  condition  of 
having  bullion  in  their  coffers  to  pay  the  additional 
notes  issued  by  them. 

A  currency  which  is  not  worth  its  nominal  value 
in  bullion  is* called  a  '  depreciated  currency.'  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  restriction  of  cash  payment* 
(1707-1821 ),  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
at  one  time  4 18 Id)  depreciated  16$  per  cent,  Before 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  the  notes  of  the 
bank  of  England  had  sunk  to  tie  worth  but  Kte.  in 


the  pound,  as  compared  with  gold.  During  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the  paper  dollar 
sank  in  1864  to  38  cents  ;  it  did  not  reach  par  ( 100 
'  cents)  till  1879.  A  depreciated  currency  may  be 
created  by  a  government  calling  notes  or  any 
other  form  of  money  a  legal  standard,  and  issuing 
a  greater  ouautity  of  it  than  the  real  trans- 
actions of  the  country  and  the  property  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  require  ;  or  it  may  be  created  by 
•  private  persons  acting  under  laws'bv  which  the 
1  right  of  issuing  a  currency  is  not  (inly  1  united  - 
This  faculty  wliich  a  currency  has  of  liecoming 
depreciated  without  being  repudiated,  is  the  real 
source  of  danger  in  all  proposals  for  an  unfettered 
currency,  or  a  free  trade  in  the  issue  of  money.  If 
the  bank- notes  for  which  bullion  cannot  lie  immedi- 
ately obtained  were  repudiated,  there  might  be  a 
natural  chwk  on  over  issues  ;  but  it  is  their  nature, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  bullion  for 
I  them,  or  the  chance  that  it  may  never  be  got,  that 
|  they  pass  at  a  discount  or  reduction  of  their  value. 
Hence  such  a  currency  would  lie  ever  shifting  ; 
there  would  lie  no  permanent  standard,  and  the 
person  incurring  a  dent  before  a  depreciation  which 
he  pays  afterwards  would,  in  reality,  lie  paying  his 
creditor  a  dividend  only.  A  '  token  '  currency,  the 
material  of  which  is"  avowedly  overvalued",  and 
which  is  issued  in  limited  quantities  for  use  in 
small  payments,  must  lie  distinguished  from  a 
depreciated  currency.  In  tho  silver  currency  of 
Britain,  a  pound  is  worth  little  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  a  sovereign,  even  at  the  old  valuation  of 
silver,  at  about  GOcl.  per  oz.  If  a  person  due  £100 
could  pav  it  in  silver,  he  would  get  off"  with  a  divi- 
dend of  from  Ids.  to  18s.  in  the  pound  ;  but  by  law, 
silver  is  not  a  legal  tender  for  more  than  40s.  The 
copper  currency  is  so  far  lielow  its  real  value,  that 
it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  give  it  a 
permanent  weight — the  pence  ami  halfiience  now 
issued  are  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of  those 
of  former  mintages  ;  but  they  are  only  a  medium 
for  small  sums,  and  the  royal  stamp  establishes 
reliance.  See  Bimetallism,  Bullion,  Money, 
awl  W.  A.  Sliaw's  History  of  Currency  (  1895). 

Currents*  Oceanic,  are  treated  in  the  articles 
on  the  oceans  to  which  they  belong— ATLANTIC, 
Pacific,  &c.  See  also  OulV  Stream,  Sea,  and 
the  Map  of  the  Atlantic  in  Vol.  1. 

Carrtf*  James,  the  earliest  editor  of  Burns,  was 
bom  at  Kirkpatrick  Fleming  manse,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, 31st  May  17/V6.  He  spent  five  years  at  Cabin 
Point,  Virginia,  in  a  mercantile  situation  ( 1771— 
76),  then  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  ;  and  settling  in  Liverpool  in  1780,  soon 
obtained  a  good  practice.  His  cliief  medical  work 
was  the  able  Reports  on  the  Efftrts  of  Water  in 
Febrile  Disease  ( 1797) ;  but  he  is  best  remembered 
by  his  edition  of  Burns  ( 1800  ;  7th  ed.  1813),  with 
a  Life  ami  criticism  of  the  poet's  writings,  which  he 
undertook  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Burnss  family, 
and  which  was  long  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
editions.  Dr  Curric  died  at  Sidmonth,  31st  August 
I  1805.    See  the  Life  by  his  son  (2  vols.  1831 ). 

I    Currying.  See  Leather. 

Curry  Powder,  or  Curry  Paste,  is  a  com- 
pound  of  turmeric,  coriander,  pepper,  ginger,  and 
various  spices  ;  it  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  India 
and  elsewhere  as  a  seasoning  for  a  variety  of 
dishes. 

Curse  Of  Scotland,  a  term  popularly  applied 
to  the  nine  of  diamonds  in  a  pack  of  playing-cards. 
Perhaps  the  least  worthless  of  the  many  explana- 
tions offered  is  that  it  involves  a  reference  to  the 
I  detestation  entertained  in  Scotland  towards  John 
|  Dalrymple,  first  Earl  of  Stair,  on  account  of  his 
activity  in  promoting  the  Union,  and  especially  for 
i  his  share  in  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe.    His  heraldic 
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"bearings,  *  or,  on  a  saltire  azure,  nine  lozenges  of 
the  field,'  bore  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  nine  of 
diamond*. 

Cursing.   See  Swearing. 

Cursitor,  an  old  name  for  clerks  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery-  who  made  out  writa.  The  Vuraxtor 
Baron  used"  to  administer  oatlis  to  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 

Curtain*  in  Fortification,  is  the  portion  of  ram- 
pert  connecting  one  Bastion  ( q.  v. )  with  another. 

I'urtesy.  See  Courtesy. 

Curtis*  George  William,  American  author, 
born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  1824 ;  in  1850 
joined  the  st*ff  of  the  Now  York  Tribune,  and  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  Putnam's  Monthly  from  1852 
to  1869.  He  commenced  the  '  Editor's  Easy  Chair ' 
papers  in  Harper's  Monthly  in  1853,  and  l»ecame 
principal  leader- writer  for  Harper's  Weekly  on  its 
establishment  in  1S57.  A  novel.  Trumps  (1802), 
and  most  of  his  lmoks  appeared  first  in  these  jour- 
nals. Until  1884  he  was  at  Republican  ;  then  he 
supported  Cleveland.  He  died  at  New  York,  31st 
August  185)2.    See  Life  by  E.  Cary  (  1894 ). 

ClirtiUK.  ERNST,  a  distinguished  German  classi- 
cal areha-ologist  and  historian,  born  September  2, 
1814,  at  Liibeck.  Ho  studied  philology  at  Bonn, 
Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  visited  Athens  with  Hrandis 
in  183",  and  next  accompanied  his  teacher,  Ottfried 
Miiller,  in  his  travels  through  Greece.  For  some 
time  he  taught  in  two  Berlin  gymnasiums,  next 
became  extraordinary  professor  at  the  university 
there,  and  ( 1844-49)"  tutor  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia.  In  1856  he  succeeded  Hermann  as  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1868 
to  become  ordinary  professor  at  Berlin.  From 
1853  a  member  of  tile  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  was  in  1871-93  one' of  "its  permanent  secretaries. 
His  earlier  works  were  Klasti-schc  Studien  (1840), 
Aneedota  IMphica  (1843),  Inscriptionc*  Attica; 
Duodecim  (1843),  and  Die  Akropolis  von  A  then 
(1844).  The  fruits  of  his  repeated  visits  to 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor— last  in  the  spring  of 
1874,  to  make  prejMirations  for  the  intended  ex- 
cavations at  Olympia  at  the  instance  of  the 
German  government — appear  partly  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Gottingen  Society  of  Sciences  and  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,  and  i>artly  in  his  books,  Naxos 
(1846),  Olympia  (1852),  Die  lonier  (1855).  Die 
Topographic  Klcinasiens  (1872),  and  Ephesos  ( 1874). 
His  orations,  delivered  at  Gottingen  in  the  capacity 
of  '  Professor  Eloquentiie,'  were  collected  in  1864  ; 
those  at  Berlin,  under  the  title,  Altertum  und 
Gegenwart  (2  vols.  1875-82).  Besides  these  and 
numerous  papers  in  the  special  archaeological  and 
philological  journals,  Curtins  published  Pelopon- 
ncsos  (2  vols.  lK51-.r)2),  a  luminous  description  of 
that  part  of  Greece,  and  Gricrhisi-he  Geschichte 
(3  vols.  1K57  61  ;  6th  ed.  18S7-89  ;  trans,  by  A.  W. 
Ward,  1868-76),  a  work  unequalled  for  its  insight 
into  the  artistic  growth  anil  development  of  the 
Greek  race.  With  Kaupert  he  prepared  the  Atlas 
ron  Athen  (1878) ;  earlier,  with  Adler  and  Hirsch- 
feld,  Die  A  usifntbunqen  zu  Olympia,  the  official 
account  of  the  excavations  at  Olympia  (3  vols. 
1877-78).    He  died  1 1  tli  .July  1896.  * 

CurttUH,  Georo,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Liibeck,  April  16,  1820.  and  studied  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin.  After  teaching  some  time  at  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  he  became  in  1849  extraordinary,  in  1851 
ordinary,  professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  Prague, 
and  settled  as  such  at  Kiel  in  1854,  at  I^eipzig  in 
1862.  He  died  August  12,  1885.  One  of  the 
soundest  Greek  scholars  in  Germany.  Curtins  was 
the  first  philologist  of  the  generation  that.suceeeded 
the  giants  Bopp  and  Benfey.    His  most  im|>ortant 


works  were  Gricchische  Schu/grammatik  (1852  ;  20th 
ed.  1890),  translated  into  many  languages  (into 
English  in  Dr  Smiths  series  in  1863 ) ;  next  the  Er- 
lauterungen  to  the  foregoing  (1863  ;  3d  ed.  1875), 
translated  into  English  by  Abbott  in  1870  ;  Grund- 
zuge  der  GriechLirhtn  Etymologic  (1858;  5th  ed., 
with  the  collalwration  of  A.  Windisch,  1879),  trans 
lated  into  English  by  A.  S.  Wilkins  and  E.  B. 
England,  1875-76;  and  Das  Verbum  dcr  Griethisrh- 
en  Sprache  (1873-76;  2d  ed.  1877-80).  translated 
by  Wilkins  and  England,  1880.  Other  works  were 
De  Nominum  Grtecorum  Formationt  (1842),  Die 
Sprachtergleichung  in  ihrem  Verhaltuiss  zur  Klas- 
sUchtn  Philologie  (18-15),  Sprachieraicichende  liei- 
trage  zur  Griechischen  und  Lateiniscntn  Grammatik 
(1846),  Philologie  und  Sprachirissenschajl  (1802), 
Zur  Chronologic  der  Indogennanisrhen  Sprachfor- 
schung  (1867;  2d  ed.  1873),  and  Zur  Aritik  der 
neuesten  Sprachforschung  (1885),  his  last  work,  in 
which  he  vigorously  assails  the  theories  of  the  4  new 
grammarians,'  and  to  explain  the  word  -changes  in 
a  language  maintains  the  necessity  of  a  third  prin- 
ciple of  varying  or  sporadic  change,  in  addition  to 
invariable  "phonetic  law  and  the  operation  of 
analogy.  In  the  famous  Studien  zur  Griech.  und 
Ltd.  Grammatik  (10  vols.  Leip.  1868-77)  Curtius 
united  his  own  papers  with  those  of  his  pupils  and 
others,  including  Brugmann,  Fick,  G.  Meyer,  and 
Windisch.  The  ninth  volume  contained  Bra* 
manna  famous  paper  on  the  '  nasalis  sonnns,"  which 
first  marked  tne  revolt  of  the  1  neogrammatici ' 
against  the  master  and  traditional  philology. 
Curtius  founded  in  1878,  with  L.  Langc,  0. 
Ribbeck,  and  H.  Lipsius,  the  Lcipziger  Studien 
zur  Klassischen  Philotogie. 

Curtius,  Metti  s  or  Mettics,  a  noble  Roman 
youth  who  heroically  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  362  B.C.  A  yawning  chasm  had 
opened  in  the  forum,  and  the  soothsayers  declared 
it  could  only  be  filled  by  throwing  into  it  the  most 
precious  treasure  of  Rome ;  whereupon  Curtius 
appeared  on  horsel»aek  in  full  armour,  and  exclaim- 
ing :  '  Rome  has  no  greater  riches  than  courage  and 
arms,'  leaped  into  the  abyss,  which  at  once  closed 
over  him. 

ClirtillS  QUINTUS  (Quintns  Curtius  Rufus), 
author  of  the  work  De  Rebus  G  est  is  Alexandri 
Magni,  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  firet  two  have 
l>een  lost,  and  the  text  of  the  remainder  has  come 
down  to  us  in  an  imjierfect condition.  Some  critics 
have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  against 
the  evidence  of  his  style,  which  is  moulded  on  that 
of  Seneca,  and  would  naturally  suggest  a  writer 
contemporary  w  ith  Claudius  and  Nero ;  others,  as 
Niebuhr.  under  Severus  ;  and  others  again  much 

|  later.    Curtius  was  poorly  equipped  as  a  historian. 

I  ami  his  book  has  but  little  value  as  history  ;  but  its 
style,  if  mannered  and  declamatory,  is  elegant  and 
pleasing.     The  fditto  princeps  was  published  at 

'  Venice  alsuit  1471.  Modern  editions  are  those  of 
Mutzcll  ( 1841 ),  Zumpt  ( 1849),  and  Vogel  ( 1875-80). 

Curule  Chair  {sella  eurulu),  the  chair  of 
honour  of  the  old  Roman  kings,  and  later  of  con 
suls,  pnrtors,  'curule  a-diles,  and  some  of  the 
other  higher  magistrates  of  the  republic  having 
senatorial  rank.  It  was  a  folding  stool  originally 
of  ivory,  then  of  metal,  with  curved  legs  crossing. 

Curvature.  For  Curvature  of  Strata,  see 
Anticline,  Geology,  Mountains;  for  Curva- 
ture of  Spine,  see  Spinal  Column. 

Curre,  a  line  descrilwd  by  a  point  moving  so 
that  the  direction  changes  at  every  instant ;  and  in 
mathematics  the  term  curvature  is  restricted  to 
lines  that  follow  some  law  in  their  change  of  direc- 
tion. Thus,  the  law  of  the  circle  is,  that  all  points 
of  it  are  equally  distant  from  a  fixed  point,  called 
the  centre.    The  law  of  a  plane  curve  is  generally 
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expressed  by  an  equation  lietween  the  co-ordinates 
of  any  point  in  it  referred  to  a  fixed  point ;  ami  thus 
the  doctrine  of  curves  becomes  matter  of  algebra 
(sec  Co-OKDI.NATEs).  When  the  ei|U!ition  of  a 
curve  contains  only  powers  of  j-  and  y,  the  curve 
in  algebraic ;  wlien  the  equation  contains  other 
functions,  logarithms,  for  instance,  of  r  and  y,  the 
curve  is  called  transcendental.  The  cycloid,  e.g., 
is  a  transcendental  curve. 

There  are  also  curves,  like  some  spirals,  that  do 
not  continue  in  one  plans  :  these  arc  called  curves 
of  double  curvature,  and  require,  in  analysis,  three 
co-ordinates  and  two  equations.  Curves  are  said  to 
be  of  the  first,  second,  third,  Ac.  order,  according 
as  their  equations  involve  the  first,  second,  third 
powers  of  x  or  y.  The  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  and 
hyperbola  arc  of  the  second  order  of  curves.  There 
is  only  one  line  of  the  first  order — viz.  the  straight 
line,  which  is  also  reckoned  among  the  curves. — 
The  higher  geometry  investigates  the  amount  of 
curvature  of  curves,  their  length,  the  surface  they 
inclose,  their  tangent*,  normals,  asymptote*, 
evolutes  and  involutes,  Ac. 

The  numW  of  curves  that  might  l»e  drawn  is  of 
course  infinite.  A  large  numlier  have  received 
names,  and  are  object*  of  great  interest  to  the 
mathematician — in  some  cases,  for  their  lieauty,  in 
others,  for  their  geometrical  properties.  Among 
the  most  interesting  are  the  following  :  ( 1 )  Circle  ; 
(2 )  ellipse ;  ( 3)  hyperbola;  (  4 )  parabola  ;  (a)  cissoid  of 
Diocles ;  ( 6 )  conchoid  of  Nicomedeg  ;  ( 7  )  lemniscata  ; 
( 8 )  cycloid  ;  ( 9 )  harmonic  curve  ;  ( 10 )  trochoid  ;  ( 1 1 ) 
the  witch;  (12)  cardioid  ;  (IS)  curves  of  circular 
functions — e.g.  curve  of  sines  ;  (  14)  the  logarithmic 
curve  and  other  plane  spirals,  such  as  that  of  Archi- 
medes, the  lituns.  the  recipn>cal  or  hyperbolic,  and 
the  involute  (q.v.)  of  the  circle  ;  ( 15)"thc  catenary  ; 
( 16)  the  tractory  ;  (17)  the  tractrix  ;  ( 18)  the  ovals 
of  CassinL 

Cnrwcn.  John,  the  apostle  of  the  Tonic  Solfa- 
system  of  teaching  music,  was  the  son  of  nn  In- 
dependent minister,  and  was  l»orn  at  Heckmond- 
wike,  Yorkshire,  14th  November  1816.  He  was 
trained  for  the  ministry,  and  after  having  served 
as  assistant  in  various  charges,  was  settled  as 
minister  of  the  Inde|>endent  chapel  at  Plaistow. 
In  1841  he  began  to  advocate  the  Sol-fa  System 
(q.v.);  in  1843  his  Gntmiiutr  of  Vucitl  Music  ap- 

{>eared  ;  in  )8l>4  he  resigned  his  ministry  and  gave 
limself  wholly  to  the  cause.  He  died  6th  May 
1880.    See  Memorial*  of  John  Curtcen  ( 1882). 

Cur  /ol;i,  a  Dalmatian  island,  30  miles  by  5, 
with  a  |s>p.  of  15,000,  of  whom  2000  are  in  the  town 
of  Curzolo. 

4  iisji.  NlOOLAUS  OK  (1401  64),  lwrn  at  Cusa  or 
Kues  on  the  Moselle,  studied  at  Deventer  with 
the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  and  at  Padua. 
As  archdeacon  of  Liege  he  took  the  anti-papal  side 
at  the  Council  of  Basel ;  but  was  ultimately  Bishop 
of  Brixen  in  Tyrol,  cardinal,  and  papal  legate  to 
Constantinople.  He  excised  the  false  Isidorian 
decretals,  denounced  perverted  scholasticism  in 
De  Docta  Ignorantin,  taught  that  the  earth  went 
round  the  sun,  and  in  pantheistic  tendencies  and 
otherwise  was  a  precursor  of  Giordano  Bruno. 
See  Germnn  monographs  by  Dux  (1848),  Scharptf 
( 1871  ),  and  Glossner  ( 1891 ). 

CU8CUH*a  marsupial  akin  to  the  Phalanger  (q.  v.). 

ClIHh.  the  son  of  Ham  (q.v.),  and  father  of  the 
Cushites.    See  ETHIOPIA,  SEMITES. 

dishing,  Caleb,  American  statesman,  born  in 
Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1821,  sat  in  the  state  legislature  and 
senate,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1835-43.  He 
arranged  the  first  treaty  lietween  China  and  the 
United  States  in  1844  ;*  raised  an.I  commanded  a 
in  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  and  waa  United 


States  attorney -general  in  1853-57,  counsel  for  the 
United  States  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1H72, 
and  minister  to  Spain  in  1874-77.    He  died  in  1879. 

f lltihman.  Charlotte  Saunders,  a  distin- 
guished American  actress,  born  in  Boston  in  1816, 
appeared  first  in  opera  in  1834,  and  as  I^ady 
Maclteth  in  1835.  Miss  Cushman  played  some- 
times in  high  comedy,  but  her  name  is  identified 
with  tragic  parts.  In  1844  she  accompanied 
Macready  on  a  tour  through  the  northern  sta 
and  after  wards  ap|teared  in  London,  where  she 
well  received  in  a  range  of  diameters  that  included 
Lady  Maclieth,  Uosalind.  Meg  Merrilees,  and 
Borneo — her  sister  Susan  ( 1822-50)  playing  Juliet. 
Miss  Cushman  retired  from  the  stage  in  1875,  and 
died  in  Boston,  18th  February  1876. 

4'UHk.   See  Torse. 

4usp  ( Lat.  eustris,  '  a  lance-point ' ).  If  we  con- 
ceive a  curve  to  be  generated  by  a  moving  pointf 
then  a  cusp  is  where  the  point  suddenly  stops  and 


Fig.  L 


Fig.  2. 


returns  for  a  time  in  the  same  general  direction  as 
that  in  which  it  waa  moving  when  it  reached  the 
cusp  point.  A  later  name  is  'spinode.'  When  two 
branches  (as  BA,  CA)  meet  a  common  tangent 
without  extending  further,  the  point  of  contact  is 
a  cusp.  Fig.  1  is  an  example  of  the  first  species,, 
and  2  of  the  second. 

Ctasparia.  See  Angostura  Bark. 

Cusps,  curved  projections  or  featherings  in  -f- 
Gothic  tracery, 
arches,  panels,  Ac 
Thev  began  in  the 
Early  English  {teriod, 
when  they  projected 
from  the  lint  sotiit 
of  the  arch ;  but 
they  were  soon  com- 
prised in  the  mould- 
ings, and  generally 
spring  from  the  inner 
splay  or  cavetto.  In 
Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular work  the  Cusp, 
point*  were  length- 
ened, and  were  frequently  ornamented  with  flowers, 
heads,  Ac. 

4'nsKet.  «  small  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Allier,  2  miles  NE.  of  Vichy,  with  two  mineral 
springs.    Pop.  5356. 

4'llHSO,  Krsso,  or  Cabotz  {Iiraytra  antheimin- 
tira),  a  small  Abyssinian  tree  of  the  order  Rosacea?, 
sub-order  Spincacea*,  the  dried  flowers  of  which 
have  been  long  infused  in  Abyssinia  as  an  anthel- 
mintic, and  have  lieen  found  so  efficacious  in  the 
removal  of  tapeworm,  that  they  were  in  1874 
introduced  into  European  pharmacy  as  Flore* 
Kujt*o. 

(  list.  Robert  NEEMIAM,  was  horn  in  1821,  at*"* 
Cockayne-Hatley,  Bedfordshire,  studied  at  Eton, 
and  entered  the  Indian  civil  service.  He  held 
various  important  administrative  and  judicial  posts 
in  North  India,  in  1864-65  was  a  member  oi  the 
legislative  council,  and  returned  to  England  in  1869. 
He  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  contributed  extensively  to  their 
Transactions,  and  has  published  works  on  the; 
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modern  languages  of  the  East  Indies  (1878),  of 
Africa  ( 1882),  ami  of  Oceania,  as  well  as  Linguistic 
and  Oriental  Essays  and  Sketches  of  Anglo-Indian 
Life. 

Custard*  a  composition  of  milk  or  cream,  eggs, 
&c. ,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavoured  according 
to  taste.  Custards  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
plain,  haked,  lemon,  orange,  almond,  coffee 
custards,  &c.  For  a  plain  custard,  take  four  eggs 
and  beat  them  well  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  a  little  cold  milk.  Season  this  with 
sugar,  ground  cinnamon,  grated  lemon-peel,  and 
pour  on  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  stirring  all  the 
time.  It  may  be  either  baked  or  boiled.  If  more 
eggs  are  used,  the  flour  may  1»  omitted.  Flavour- 
ing ingredients  may  be  added  according  to  taste. 

Cllfttard  Apple,  the  name  commonly  given 
in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries  to 
the  fruits  of  certain  species  of  Anona  (order 
Anonaceio,  allied  to  ltanunculacea- ).  Some  of  the 
fruits  of  this  genus  are  among  the  most  delicious 
produced  in  tropical  countries,  as  the  Cherimoya 
I  A.  chcrimolia),  and  even  the  Common  Custard 
Apple  (A.  squamosa  or  reticulata ),  winch  is  a  native 
of  America,  but  is  now  very  common  throughout 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  large,  greenish,  or  dark- 
brown,  roundish  fruit,  sometimes  from  its  size  and 
appearance  called  Bullock's  Heart  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  tree  is  of  considerable  size.  Some 
other  American  species  and  varieties  are  sometimes 
called  custard  apples,  and  two  or  three  which  are 
natives  of  Western  Africa.  A.  muricata,  the  sour- 
sop,  A.  {Asifnina)  triloba,  the  pappaw-tree  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  America,  and  A.  palustris, 
the  dog  or  alligator  apple  of  the  West  Indies,  may 
also  be  mentioned.  A.  lauri folia  grows  in  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies ;  its  large  fruit  is  hardly 
eatable. 

Caster*  George  Armstrono,  American 
soldier,  born  in  Ohio  in  1839,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1861,  and  served  with  distinction  through 
the  civil  war,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  afterwards  held  various  cavalry 
commands  in  the  west,  and  several  times  defeated 
the  hostile  Indians.  On  15th  Mav  1876,  with  a 
force  of  1 100  men,  he  attacked  a  Wly  of  Sioux, 
afterwards  found  to  number  some  9000,  encamped 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  in  Montana,  and  he  and 
his  entire  command  were  destroyed.  See  his  Life 
by  Whittaker  (New  York,  1878)! 

Custom,  in  English  Law.  This  is  either  general 
or  particular.  For  the  principal  doctrines  relating 
to  general  customs,  nee  Common  Law.  In  order 
to  establish  particular  customs  as  law,  they  must 
be  proved  by  verdict  of  a  jury,  except  the  custom 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  is  proved  by  certificate 
by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder.  A 
particular  custom  must,  like  a  general  custom,  be 
established  as  in  force  for  a  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  A 
custom  must  have  l>cen  uninterrupted  and  peace- 
able, reasonable,  and  certain  ;  compulsory— -i.e.  not 
in  the  option  of  every  person  whether  he  will  use 
it  or  not— and  consistent  with  other  customs. 

The  customs  and  usages  €>f  England  were  adopted 
by  the  United  States  government  at  its  foundation 
as  far  as  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  have  the  effect  of  positive  law.  They  cannot 
l»e  set  aside  by  implication,  but  only  by  statutes. 
Customs  and  usages  are  frequently  invoked  in  the 
interpretation  of  positive  law,  particularly  when  a 
conservative  interpretation  is  required.  A  marked 
instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  interpretation  of 
generic  words  used  in  the  federal  and  state  consti- 
tutions and  laws,  so  as  to  deprive  women  citizens 
of  the  right  to  the  elective  franchise  in  a  govern- 
ment founded  upon  equality  of  citizenship,  and  to 
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restrict  their  industrial  sphere.  See  Customs 
Duties. 

Customs  Duties,  the  portion  of  the  revenue 

derived  from  a  tax  on  imports,  lu  some  countries, 
customs  duties  are  imposed  on  certain  exports 
also.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  connected  with  the 
long  conflict  between  the  crown  and  parliament  as 
to  the  right  of  taxation,  although  the  practice  it 
signilies  is  as  old  as  the  Itoman  empire,  and  is  even 
to  be  traced  among  the  ancient  Creeks.  To  meet 
the  claims  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
exclusive  right  to  vote  all  supplies,  it  used  to  be 
maintained  that  there  were  certain  duties  on 
exportation  and  on  importation  to  which  the 
crown  had  acquired  a  right  by  custom  ( although  it 
is  certain  that  customs  duties  existed  in  England 
prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest),  and  after  the 
power  of  parliament  over  this  branch  of  taxation 
dad  been  fully  established  it  retained  its  old  name. 
This  tax,  which  originally  was  a  sort  of  premium 
of  insurance  for  protection  from  robbery,  after  the 
excise  came  in  force  was  alwavs  applicable  dis- 
tinctively to  goods  changing  place.  There  were 
customs  not  only  upon  things  leaving  and  things 
coming  to  the  British  dominions,  but  also  upon 
commodities  transferred  from  one  part  to  another. 
In  Scotland  the  duty  on  commodities  imported 
into  any  town  from  a  foreign  country  was  called 
the  great  custom  ;  and  the  duty  charged  by  a 
burghal  corporation  on  commodities  coming  within 
its  walls  from  the  country  districts  was  called  the 
email  or  petty  customs.  After  1707  the  Scotch 
customs  duties  became  the  same  as  those  of  England. 
At  present  the  term  customs  duties  applies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  solely  to  the  tax  levied  on  com- 
modities imported  from  abroad. 

The  tax  on  imports  was  of  old  a  simple  percent- 
age, familiarly  known  to  the  readers  of  English 
history  as  'tunnage  and  poundage,'  from  the 
method  in  which  it  was  levied  on  the  tun  of  wine, 
or  the  pound  ad  valorem  of  other  merchandise. 
These  were  subsidies  granted  first  to  the  crown,  and 
then  for  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  state.  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
forms  of  public  revenue ;  and  many  complications 
arose  by  the  additions  and  alterations  of  successive 
governments.  Out  of  this  confusion,  no  doubt, 
arose  the  belief  that  customs  duties  might  be 
utilised  for  fostering  domestic  industries  and 
discouraging  foreign  competition.  When  it  came 
to  be  held  as  an  established  principle,  with  regard 
to  any  trade,  that  the  customs  should  be  adjusted 
in  such  a  manner  as  either  to  aid  or  to  impede  it, 
the  regulations  regarding  that  trade  alone  would 
have  complexity  enough  for  a  whole  code  of 
customs  laws,  the  original  ohject  of  which  was  mere 
revenue.  The  more  complex  the  arrangement*, 
the  more  open  were  they  to  the  operations  of  the 
smuggler  or  defrauder,  and,  consequently,  regula- 
tion had  to  1h3  added  to  regulation,  till  the  whole 
became  a  chaos.  Frequently  the  duties  were 
such  as  to  act  as  a  prohibition  to  importation, 
and  they  always  added  a  heavy  increase  to  the 
price.  Sometimes  there  would  lie  relaxations 
in  favour  of  the  produce  of  British  colonies, 
and  sometimes  of  some  favoured  country  with 
which  Britain  had  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  Then, 
to  encourage  trade  and  manufactures,  it  was  con- 
sidered politic  to  allow  goods  to  be  imported  for 
re  exportation  abroad,  or  to  be  imported  for  the 
purpose  of  being  worked  up  into  a  manufacture, 
and  there  would  lie  a  difference  between  the  extent 
of  encouragement  granted  to  that  manufacture  if  it 
were  for  nome  consumption  or  for  exportation. 
The  method  in  which  such  relaxation  was  accom- 
plished was  at  first  by  charging  the  duty  on  the 
importation,  and  afterwards  repaying  it'by  what 
was  called  a  'drawback;'  and  this  was' subse- 
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quently  accomplished  in  an  easier  method  for  the 
importer.  l»y  allowing  him  to  4  bond '  the  goods  in 
the  government  warehouses  until  the  duty  was 
paid,  or  the  conditions  which  dispensed  with  it 
fulfilled.  An  ordinary  importer  wa*  also  allowed 
to  '  liond  '  his  giNMl.s,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as 
in  the  old  times,  to  pay  duty  on  arrival  of  the 
ves>el  whether  he  had  sold  his  cargo  or  not.  See 

B( )  \  1 )  K  l>  \V  A  It  K 1 1 1  >  t  "S  KS. 

In  the  year  182.">  the  lawB  of  the  British  customs 
were  consolidated  into  some  half-do/en  statutes.  It 
will  give  a  conception  of  the  confused  and  cumber- 
some condition  into  which  the  system  had  merged, 
to  note  that  the  number  of  act*  repealed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  consolidation  was  443,  and  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  that  several  had  been 
omitted.  There  was  still  a  long  list  of  customs 
duties  ;  but  the  free-trade  legislation  of  1846  cleared 
away  a  great  mass  of  this  burden  on  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  there  has  !>een  steady  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  list  of  duties  or  Tariff  ( q.  v.  j.  One  by 
one,  articles  of  food  have  Iteen  exempted ;  and 
nearly  the  whole  customs  revenue  is  now  derived 
from  spirits,  wine,  tol>acco,  tea,  coffee,  and  dried 
fruits.  The  tendency  has  for  some  time  been  to 
concentrate  the  customs  duties  ou  a  few  articles, 
and  yet  they  supply  an  enormous  amount  of 
revenue.  The  liritish  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March  1895  was  £94, 684,000,  and  to  this 
amount  the  customs  contributed  £2u,  1 15,000.  Down 
to  1845  the  tariff  included  some  1200  articles. 

The  defects  which,  according  to  the  doctrines 
now  prevalent  in  (treat  Britain,  are  to  l>o  avoided 
in  a  code  of  customs,  are— 1.  The  prohibition  or 
discouragement  of  the  importation  of  useful  com- 
modities ;  2.  Encouragement  to  the  smuggler ;  and 
3.  Loss  of  revenue  by  raising  the  duty  to  the 
height  which  discourages  importation.  Under  the 
first  head,  see  Corn  Laws,  and  Free  Trade.  The 
second  is  connected  with  the  view  that  on  stimu- 
lants the  duty  cannot  be  too  high,  even  though  it 
should  greatly  impede  their  importation  :  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  smuggling  trade  l>e  en- 
couraged, the  stimulant  is  not  only  obtained  with- 
out any  contribution  to  the  revenue,  but  the 
people  become  demoralised  and  trained  to  crime. 
Under  the  third  head  a  memorable  example  was 
furnished  by  the  old  sugar-duties  of  France,  which 
were  so  high  that  the  native  agriculturists  could 
make  sujjar  from  beet-root  cheaper  than  the  duty- 
paid  foreign  sugar. 

The  collect  ion  and  general  management  of  British 
customs  duties  is  under  one  great  central  depart- 
ment of  the  government  in  London.  The  office  of 
receiver-general  was  in  1871  united  with  that  of  the 
comptroller  general,  and  there  is  a  fourfold  division 
into  the  paymaster's,  examiner's,  accountant's,  and 
auditor's  branches.  The  annual  cost  of  collecting 
the  customs  dues  and  managing  the  necessary 
establishments  is  aliotit  £952,000,  although  the 
tariff  contains  now  only  twenty  dutiable  import*. 

In  the  United  States,  the  number  of  dutiable 
articles  Is  large.  Of  the  total  imports  the  dutiable 
have  nearly  double  the  value  of  the  free  goods. 
In  1890-95  the  total  imports  had  a  value  of  from 
$6.>5,000,000  to  $870,000,000 ;  and  in  the  years  of 
largest  im|H)rts  the  customs  duties  reach  a  value  of 
$2uO,OOU(OOU,  l»eiug  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the 
total  national  revenue— say,  from  $300,000,000  to 
j>4<)0,000,000.  The  very  large  surplus  from  customs 
has  led  to  keen  debate.    Sec  also  Tax,  Excise. 

Custom  House  (Fr.  douane,  Ger.  Zollamt), 
the  office  at  a  seaport  or  frontier  where  the  customs 
duties  are  paid,  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  &c 
In  England  the  custom-house  officer  has  the  right 
of  personal  search  only  when  ho  has  good  cause  to 
suspect  that  contraliaml  goods  are  concealed  about 
the  person.    See  Smcgulino. 


CnstOS  Rotulorum  (Lat.,  'keeper  of  the 
rotuli  or  rolls')  is  the  person  appointed  by  the 
crown  to  keep  the  records  of  the  count v  sessions. 
The  office  is  an  ancient  one,  and  can  only  be  held 
by  a  justice  of  peace.  In  fact  it  is  usually  held  by 
the  lord-lieutenant.  In  practice  the  rolls  are  kept 
by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Custos  Rotulorum. 

CtlStOZZa,  a  village  10  miles  S\V.  of  Verona, 
where  the  Italians  have  twice  been  utterly  defeated 
by  the  Austriaiis.  On  23d— 25th  July  1848  Charles 
Albert  was  routed  after  severe  fighting  by  Kadct/.ky 
with  a  smaller  force,  and  forced  to  retreat  behind  the 
Mincio;  and  on  24th  June  1866.  Victor  Emmanuel 
with  130,000  men  was  defeated  by  the  Archduke 
Albert  with  75,000  men. 

CUstrin.  See  Kustrin. 

Catch  ( Karhrhh ),  a  protected  principality  under 
the  government  of  Bombay,  stretches  along  t  ne  Gulf 
of  Cutch  and  the  Indian  Ocean  between  Gujarat  and 
Sind.  Excluding  the  Rann  of  Cutch,  it  is  160  miles 
long  from  E.  to  W. ,  and  30  to  70  broad  from  N.  to  S. 
The  state,  exclusive  of  the  Rann,  consists  of  6500 
so.  m.,  is  the  belt  on  the  seashore,  touching  Sind, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  physical  continua- 
tion, on  the  north-west,  and  being  separated  by  a 
detached  portion  of  the  Rann  from  Gujarat  on  the 
south  east.  While  the  southern  edge  of  this  belt 
is  merelv  a  sandy  desert,  the  northern  section, 
traversed  lengthwise  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
presents,  amid  much  sterility,  mnny  fertile  tracts, 
which  yield  cotton,  rice,  &c,  and  feed  a  large  stock 
of  horses,  kine,  buffaloes,  and  camels.  The  grand 
defect  of  the  country  is  the  scarcity  of  water.  The 
mineral  productions  are  coal,  iron,  and  alnm.  The 
traces  of  volcanic  action  are  numerous,  and  earth- 
quakes also  have  recently  occurred,  as  in  1819, 
1844,  1845,  1864;  that  of  1819,  besides  shaking 
every  fortified  city  to  its  foundations,  and  destroy- 
ing many  hundred  lives,  changed  the  level  of  part 
of  the  Rann.  The  population  of  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1891,  was  558,415,  being  86 
individuals  to  a  square  mile.  The  ruler  is  styled 
the  Rao ;  and  the  feudatory  chieftains  under  him 
are  about  200.    The  capital  s  Bluij. 

The  Hann  or  Rutin  of  Cutrh— subdivided  into 
two  parts,  the  smaller,  of  nearly  2000  sq.  m.,  on  the 
cast,  and  the  larger,  of  7000  sq.  m.,  on  the  north- 
is  a  desert,  being  mainly  caked,  hard  ground 
during  the  dry  season,  and  'then  in  turn  a  sort  of 
shallow  lake  formed  by  the  heavy  rains  and  pent- 
up  tides  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a  permanent  inlet  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  have  had  its  level  raised  by  some 
such  convulsion  of  nature  as  that  which  marked 
the  year  1819.  The  periodical  disappearance  of  the 
waters  leaves  behind  it  one  continuous  crust  of  salt. 
This  dreary  waste  has  a  few  elevated  spots  on 
which  a  little  vegetation  grows.  Herds  of  wild 
asses  and  clouds  of  flies  are  its  only  inhabitants. 
The  sea  is  at  present  advancing  into  the  little 
Rann  year  by  yenr.  For  the  substance  called 
Cutch,  see  Catechu. 

fnthbert,  St,  of  PrRHAM,  was  one  of  the  three 
great  saints  of  England  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
other  two  being  St  Edmund  of  Edmundshurv,  and 
St  Thomas-a  Beckct  of  Canterbury.  St  Cuthlicrt 
was  born  al»out  635.  A  legend,  which  was  long 
generally  believed,  tells  that  he  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, and  drew  his  lineage  from  one  of  the  petty 
kings  of  that  country  ;  but  another  tradition  fixes 
his  uirth  in  what  is  now  Berwickshire.  When  the 
light  of  record  first  falls  upon  him,  he  was  a  shep- 
herd boy  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
then  stretched  northwards  to  the  Forth.  In  651. 
while  watching  his  flock  by  night  on  the  heights  of 
Lauderdale,  he  believed  that  he  saw  the  heavens 
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open,  and  a  company  of  angels  descend  upon  tho 
earth,  and  again  ascend  to  lieaven,  carrying  with 
them  the  soul  of  St  A  id  an,  the  pious  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Inland.  The  vision  deter- 
mined him  to  become  a  monk,  and  in  the  »ame  year 
he  entered  the  monastery  of  Old  Melrose,  of  which 
St  lioiHil  was  then  provost  or  prior,  and  St  Eata 
abliot.  When  the  fatter  removed  to  the  newly- 
founded  monastery  of  Kipon,  Cuthbert  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  appointed  to  the  oHice  of 
superintendent  of  the  guests.  In  consequence  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  keeping  of  Easter,  which 
wa*  then  raging,  Eata  returned  to  Melrose, 
and  Cuthbert,  having  accompanied  him,  was  on 
the  death  of  St  Bmsil  in  661  elected  prior  of 
the  monastery.  While  in  this  office,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  assiduity  in  visiting  the 
surrounding  country,  and  especially  the  remoter 
mountain  hamlets,  *  sometimes  on  horseback,  but 
oftener  on  foot,  and  labouring  by  his  teaching  and 
example  to  reclaim  the  people  from  the  superstitious 
or  pagan  rites  into  which  tuey  had  fallen.  After  a 
few  years  spent  in  this  way,  he  left  Melrose  for  the 
island  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  of  which  he  became 
prior,  his  old  master,  St  Eata,  being  abbot.  Long- 
ing for  an  nustcrer  life  even  than  the  monastic,  he 
quitted  Lindisfarne  in  676,  to  Income  an  anchorite, 
or  solitary  recluse,  in  a  hut  which  he  built  with  his 
own  hands  on  House  Island,  one  of  the  Fame 
group.  Here,  in  684,  he  was  visited  bv  Ecgfrid, 
king  of  Northumbria,  Trumuine,  ex-bishop  of  the 
Picts,  and  other  great  men  of  the  north,  who  came 
at  the  request  of  the  synod  of  Twyford  to  entreat 
that  he  would  accept  the  bishopric  of  Hexham.  He 
reluctantly  complied  with  their  wishes,  but  shortly 
after  exchanged  the  see  of  Hexham  for  that  of 
Lindisfarne.  Still  thirsting  after  solitude,  at  the 
end  of  two  years  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and 
returned  to  his  hut,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
March  687.  The  anniversary  of  his  death  was  a  ' 
great  festival  in  the  early  English  Church,  which  < 
commemorated  also  the  4th  of  Septeml>er,  as  the  j 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  his  body  was  i 
translated  to  Durham.  Tho  inllucnce  which  St  I 
Cuthbert  exercised  upon  his  age  seems  to  have  lieen  | 
due  chiefly  to  his  fervent  piety  and  extraordinary  i 
asceticism.  The  gift  of  a  persuasive  tongue  is 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  had  i 
skill  and  prudence  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
but  nowhere  is  there  any  trace  of  his  learning. 

The  fame  of  St  Cuthbert  had  tsaen  great  during 
his  life ;  it  became  far  greater  after  his  death. 
Churches  were  dedicated  to  him  throughout  all 
tho  wide  country  l>etwccn  the  Trent  ami  Mersey 
on  the  south,  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  on  the 
north.    It  is  stated  that  when  his  tomb  was  opened 
at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  his  body  was  found 
incorrupt,  ami  so,  for  more  than  800  years,  it  was 
believed  still  to  continue.    It  remained  at  Lindis 
fame  till  87.">,  when  the  monks,  bearing  it  ou  their  | 
shoulders,  lied  inland  from  the  fury  of  the  Danes. 
After  many  wanderings  it  found  a  resting-place  at 
Chester-le  Street  in  883.    It  was  transferred   to  i 
Kipon  in  9!>.">,  and  in  the  same  year  it  was  removed 
to  Durham.    Here,  inclosed  in  a  costly  shrine,  ami  , 
lielieved  to  work  daily  miracles,  it  remained  till  | 
the  Reformation.    The  grave  was  opened  in  1820,  ; 
when  a  collin  was  found  to  inclose  another,  which  j 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  had  been  made  in  1 104  ; 
and  thus  again  inclosed  n  third,  which  answered  the 
description  of  one  made  in  098,  when  the  saint  was 
raised  from  his  first  grave.    This  innermost  case 
contained,  not,  indeed,  the  incorruptible  Imdy  of 
St  Cuthbert,  but  his  skeleton,  still  entire,  wrapped 
in  five  robes  of  embroidered  silk.    Fragments  of 
these,  and  of  the  episcopal  vestments,  together 
with  a  comb  and  other  relics,  found  beside  the 
bones,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  library. 
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The  asceticism  which  distinguished  St  Cuthlwrt 
'  in  life,  long  lingered  round  his  tomb.  Until  the 
Reformation,  no  woman  was  suffered  to  approach 
his  shrine.  His  wrath,  it  was  believed,  was  equally 
prompt  to  avenge  every  injury  to  the  honour  or 
possessions  of  his  church.  A  cloth  said  to  have 
Wen  used  by  St  Cutlil»ert  in  celebrating  mass  was 
fashioned  into  a  standard,  which  was  believed  to 
insure  victory  to  the  armv  in  whose  ranks  it  was 
carried.  Flodden  was  only  one  of  many  fields  in 
which  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  ascribed  to  the 
banner  of  St  Cuthbert. 

The  Life  of  St  Cuthbert  was  twice  written  by  th« 
Venerable  Bede.  Otlicr  ancient  authorities)  are  Svineon 
of  Durham,  and  Reginald  of  Durham.  See  Kaine"*  St 
CuU.txrt  (1828),  Archbishop  Eyrc'a  HiAnnjof  St  Cuth- 
Urt  { 1849  ;  3d  ed.  1887),  and  Fryer's  CvthUrtd  of  LindU- 
farne  (1880). 

The  name  St  Cuthbert'*  Bends  has  l>cen  popularly 
given  to  single  joints  of  the  stems  of  fossil  Cnnoidca 
(q.v.),  which  being  hollow  could  bo  stning  on 
thread,  and  so  made  into  a  rosary. 

Cuticle*  a  sheath  formed  outside  a  layer  of 
cells,  either  by  their  secretory  activity  or*  by  a 
modification  of  their  external  portions.  In  the 
strict  sense,  a  cuticle  is  not  in  itself  cellular,  but 
consists  of  the  products  or  of  the  modified  |>ortions 
of  underlying  cells.  The  thin  envelope  which  may 
be  readily  stripped  off  a  leech  or  earthworm  when 
killed  in  spirit  supplies  a  convenient  example.  A 
cuticle  is  usually  formed  outside  relatively  passive 
cells,  but  even  ciliated  Epithelium  (q*v.)  may 
have  its  cuticular  outer  layer  through  the  pores 
of  which  the  cilia  emerge.  *  By  continuous  modifi- 
cations of  the  cells  considerable  thickness  of  cuticle 
may  be  developed— as  e.g.  the  hard  lining  of  the 
gizzard  in  many  birds.  By  chemical  modification 
of  a  well -developed  cuticular  formation  very  varied 
protective  and  offensive  skin-structures  often 
result.  Thus  the  peculiar  gelatinous,  cellulose- 
containing  tunic  of  Ascidians  is  for  the  most  part 
a  cuticle  ;  the  shells  of  molluscs  are  cuticular  for- 
mations plus  lime  ;  the  raspers  of  snails  are  formed 
from  cuticle ;  the  hard  armour  of  Arthropods  is  a 
cuticle  associated  with  the  formation  of  Chitin 
(q.v.) ;  the  bristles,  jaws,  and  linn  sheaths  of  many 
worms  are  also  cuticular,  and  so  on.  For  the  use 
of  the  term  in  sjKseial  connections—  e.g.  the  cuticle 
of  the  hair  or  of  the  teeth,  see  special  articles. 
The  term  must  not  Ikj  confused  with  cult's,  one  of 
the  names  for  the  under  skin  or  tin-mi*  ;  nor  should 
it  ever  be  used  as  equivalent  to  skin.  See  Cell, 
Epithelium,  Skin. 

ClltlaSS*  a  sword  nearly  3  feet  long,  broad  And 
nearly  straight,  mostly  used  by  seamen  of  the 
royal  navy.  Those  of  the  converted  pattern  of 
1871  were  pronounced  utterly  inefficient  and  unfit 
for  service  by  a  commission  in  1887.    See  SwoitD. 

Cutlery,  the  general  name  given  to  such 
cutting  instruments  as  knives,  forks,  scissors, 
razors,  &c.  The  making  of  larger  objects  of  this 
nature,  such  as  axes,  chisels,  ami  saws,  is  rather 
the  business  of  the  tool  maker  than  of  the  cutler. 
Shells,  Hints,  and  other  sharp-edged  stones  formed 
the  rudest  and  most  ancient  cutting  instruments, 
and  the  earliest  traces  of  human  existence  in 
Britain  and  elsewhere  are  associated  with  stone 
'  celts  '  and  other  weapons  and  cutting  implements. 
These  were  followed  by  bronze  weainms  and  other 
articles,  including  renping-hooks.  In  the  museum 
of  Itologna  there  are  ancient  Etruscan  bronze  kniveB 
carved  in  form  somewhat,  like  modern  reaping- 
hooks,  and  in  the  great  Naples  collection  of  objec  ts 
from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  there  are  sickles, 
bill  hooks,  knives,  lancets,  and  spring-shears,  some 
of  which  are  made  of  iron  or  steel,  as  well  as  of 
bronze.     These  are  of  course  ancient  Roman. 
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Bronze,  like  steel,  can  be  hardened,  but  by  opposite 
means,  since  it  in  softened  by  sudden  and  hardened 
by  slow  cooling.  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  great  experts  in  the  tempering  of  bronze. 

The  Anglo  Saxons  bail  knives  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  razor-blade.  They  had  forks  also ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  these  were  employed  for  Nerving, 
not  for  use  in  feeding.  The  custom  of  using  forks 
for  eating  with  came  from  Italy,  and  was  not 
known  in  England  till  the  reign  of  dames  I.  lie- 
fore  that,  people  fed  themselves  with  their  ringers, 
as  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East.  The  Persians 
so  much  prefer  this  custom  that  they  contemptu- 
ously call  a  fork  a  claw.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  knives  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
used  at  table,  but  as  in  those  days  even-body 
carried  a  knife  in  his  girdle,  it  probably  served  to 
cut  meat  with  as  one  of  its  applications.  Spring- 
shears  of  the  ancient  Roman  form  were  the  only 
kind  known  up  to  Norman  times,  and  proliably 
even  till  the  13th  or  16th  century. 

The  London  cutlers  obtained  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration in  1417  from  Henry  V.  ;  but  long  before 
that  knives  were  made  at  Sheffield,  as  the  '  whittle ' 
of  that  town,  or  village,  as  it  would  then  lte, 
is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Chaucer.  Knives, 
sickles,  shears,  ami  scissors 'are  named  as  being 
made  in  Sheffield,  when  the  Hallamshire  cutlers 
were  incorporated  in  1024.  Cutlerv  was  not  then 
however  an  Knglish  specialty  ;  and  England  still 
imported  iron  and  steel  goods  largely  from  the 
Continent;  and  in  England,  Birmingham  was  in  the 
17th  century  regarded  as  the  home  of  smiths  and 
cutlers.  The  vast  increase  in  the  size  of  Sheffield 
since  1800  shows  that  it  is  chiefly  during  this 
century  that  its  cutlerv  wares  have  expanded  from 
lieing  a  mere  inland  into  that  of  a  world-wide 
commerce. 

Tabfr.-knims.— Of  theso  the  best  kinds  are  made 
by  hand,  and  have  the  blade  of  steel,  while  the 
shoulder  and  tang,  to  which  the  haft  is  titled,  is 
of  malleable  iron.  From  the  end  of  a  thin  l*ar  of 
steel,  which  has  been  carefully  brought  to  a  proper 
heat,  the  blade  is  roughly  forged,  cut  off,  and 
welded  to  a  piece  of  iron  for  the  tang  and  shoulder. 
The  latter,  usually  called  the  'bolster,' is  formed 
by  crushing  the  hot  iron  between  a  pair  of  dies, 
and  the  tang  drawn  out  by  some  strokes  of  the 
hammer.  After  reheating,  the  blade  is  again 
hammered  and  the  maker's  name  stamped  upon 
it.  The  next  stage,  that  of  hardening  and  teuijier- 
ing,  is  all-important  in  every  kind  of  steel  cutting 
instrument.  Raising  the  blade  to  a  dull  red  heat 
and  then  plunging  it  in  cold  water  hardens  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  makes  it  brittle.  The  hrittlcncss 
is  removed  and  the  steel  mnde  flexible  by  the 
process  of  tempering,  which  consists  in  again  heat- 
ing the  blade  till  it  acquires  a  bluish  colour,  and 
at  this  moment  putting  it  back  into  the  water. 
After  tempering,  the  knife  jwisses  to  the  grinder, 
who  smooths  the  bolster  and  works  the  blade  a 
little  on  the  grindstone.  Hut  the  blade  still 
requires  to  be  made  quite  straight  in  the  smithy, 
and  again  ground.  The  finishing  processes  of 
lapping,  glazing,  and  polishing  follow,  in  which 
different  wheels  are  used  along  with  emery  and 
polishing-powder.  The  lap  is  covered  with  an  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead,  and  the  glazing  and  ]»olishing 
wheels  with  leather.  Bone,  ivory,  horn,  and  other 
materials  are  employed  for  the  hafts,  but  these  are 
prepared  by  a  different  set  of  workmen. 

Machine'iy-  is  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
blades  of  common  table  knives,  in  which  case  Made, 
bolster,  and  tang  are  made  of  one  piece  of  steel. 
A  few  strokes  of  a  steam  hammer  sha]ie  the  blade, 
and  without  reheating  the  shoulder  is  formed,  but 
it  require*  to  be  heated  again  for  drawing  out  the 
tang.    The  blade  is  next  reheated  and  hammered 


thin,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  metal  portion  of  the 
knife  is  pressed  into  dies  to  give  it  the  exact  shape 
and  size.  Grinding  and  the  finishing  processes 
now  follow. 

Very  cheap  knives  are  made  by  simply  '  flying ' 
(i.e.  pressing  iuto  dies)  the  blade  and  tang  out  of 
a  cold  sheet  of  steel  at  one  operation,  and  dispens- 
ing with  a  shoulder. 

Forks.—  These  are  made  from  a  bar  of  steel  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  square.  The  forger  liegins  by 
forming  the  tang,  shoulder,  and  shank.  He  then 
lieats  out  Hat  a  square  piece  left  at  the  end  for  the 
prongs.  In  the  next  stage  the  whole  is  heated  till 
it  is  soft,  and  pressed  with  some  force  between  two 
halves  of  a  die,  which  roughly  form  the  prongs. 
The  fork  is  afterwards  tiled,  ground,  brightened, 
and  hnftcd.    Forks  of  an  inferior  kind  are  cast. 

Spriug-knircx. — Pocket- knives  are  of  much  more 
modern  date  than  those  used  at  the  table.  The 
earliest  piece  of  cutlery  made  at  Sheffield,  or 
perhaps  in  England,  was  called  a  thiryttl  or 
whittle,  and  served  for  a  weapon  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes.  At  a  later  time  the  jack-knife 
appeared,  which  was  made  to  shut  into  a  groove 
in  the  handle,  but  had  no  spring.  Some  spring- 
knives  are  lielieved  to  have  lieen  made  as  far  back 
as  the  lieginning  of  the  17th  century  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  about  1820  that  a  spring-knife  of  the  type 
now  so  much  in  use  was  invented  by  the  first  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  or  at  least  was  named  after  him. 
■  The  process  of  making  the  blade  of  a  spring-knife 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  already  de*cril>ed 
for  a  table-knife.  Sometimes  the  springs  are 
forged,  but  others  are  *  Hied  '—i.e.  formed  at  a 
single  blow  out  of  a  piece  of  steel.  The  inner 
scales  of  the  haft  are  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and 
sometimes  of  a  more  expensive  metal ;  while  a  still 
greater  variety  of  material,  such  as  hard  wood, 
bom  of  various  kimls,  ivory,  bone,  and  tortoise- 
shell,  is  used  for.the  outer  scales. 

Itazors. — The  use  of  the  razor  goes  ltack  to  a 
very  remote  period.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  book 
of  Nuinliers,  and  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  well  as  by  the  Creeks  and  Romans.  The 
blade  of  a  razor  is  forged  from  a  piece  of  steel  of 
the  thickness  of  its  back,  and  half  an  inch  wide, 
the  concave  sides  being  formed  on  the  rounded 
edge  of  the  anvil.  In  the  smithing  process  which 
follows,  the  workman  hammers  it  to  make  it 
compact,  and  at  the  same  time  shapes  it  into 
proper  form.  It  is  next  ground,  hardened,  and 
tempered  ;  after  which  it  is  once  more  ground, 
and  then  lapped,  glazed,  and  polished.  The  best 
1  qualities  of  razors  are  made  of  the  finest  cast 
steel,  and  are  manipulated  with  great  care  in  every 
stage  of  their  manufacture.  But  there  is  always 
some  uncertainty  about  the  quality  of  a  razor  even 
when  made  with  the  utmost  skill  and  care  and  from 
the  best  material.  Perhaps  this  explains  why 
high-priced  razors  are  not  in  great  demand,  at 
least  in  Creat  Britain. 

Srissom. — A  blade  is  forget!  from  a  flat  bar  of 
steel,  and  this,  including  a  bit  for  the  shank  and 
l>ow,  is  then  cut  off.  Next  a  hole  is  punched  for 
the  bow  to  admit  of  its  receiving  the  point  of  a 
small  anvil  upon  which  it  is  roughly  shaped.  After 
reheating,  the  l>ow  is  further  shaped,  the  shank 
formed,  and  both  filed.  The  joint  is  now  squared, 
and  the  hole  bored  for  the  rivet  or  screw.  Grind- 
ing ami  smoothing  of  the  blade  follow,  and  then 
the  two  are  screwed  together.  If  they  work 
smoothly,  they  are  ready  for  hardening  and  temper- 
ing, but  the  screw  is  first  removed  and  the  two 
halves  wired  together.  Afterwards  the  scissors 
are  ground  and  passed  through  the  finishing  pro- 
cesses already  descrU>ed. 

In  describing  briefly  the  manufacture  of  the 
several  articles  of  cutlery  noticed  above,  only  the 
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more  important  jiroc esses  have  Iteen  mentioned. 
Tlio  subdivision  of  labour  is  very  fully  carried  out 
in  the  cutlery  trade,  so  much  so,  that  the  man  who 
forge*  the  pen- blades  does  not  forge  the  larger 
blades  for  the  same  knife.  It  is  the  same  with 
those  who  grind  the  blades.  Including  those  of  a 
comparatively  trivial  nature,  an  ordinary  three- 
bladed  pocket-knife  goes  through  more  than  a 
hundred  processes. 

The  grinders  in  former  years  suffered  so  much 
from  the  fine  particles  of  stone  and  metal  which 
I»ervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  workshops  that 
their  average  age  <liil  not  exceed  twenty-nine, 
This  was  esj>eeially  the  case  with  those  engaged  in 
dry  grinding,  which,  for  example,  was  that  used 
for  forks.  The  evil  has  lieen  lessened  in  recent 
years  by  the  adoption  in  some  establishments  of 
wet -grinding,  the  water  on  the  stone  preventing 
the  escape  of  particles  of  matter  through  the  room. 
Another  plan  lias  been  a  good  many  vears  in  use  — 
namely,  the  application  of  a  fan  with  a  properly 
constructed  flue,  which  withdraws  by  suction  the 
grit  and  steel  dust  as  it  is  produced. 

A  few  of  the  leading  manufacturers  at  Sheffield 
prepare  hafting  material  such  as  ivory,  wood,  and 
horn  on  their  own  premises  ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  'scales,'  as  these  hafta  are  called,  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  separate  trade.  Ivory  was  long  so  popular 
a  material  for  knife-handles  that  Sheffield  has  in 
some  years  consumed  the  tusks  of  20,000  elephants  ; 
but  owing  to  its  increasing  scarcity  and  price, 
various  substitutes  are  now  employed.  In  trading 
with  savage  people  it  is  curious  how  they  will 
sometimes  unexpectedly  reject  a  useful  article  on 
account  of  its  colour*  For  example,  the  Fiji 
Islanders  a  few  years  ago,  if  not  now,  would  on  no 
account  accept  in  barter  a  white-handled  knife,  but 
would  readily  take  one  with  a  black  handle. 

In  cutlery 'France  and  Germany  are  now  compet- 
ing with  England  in  many  foreign  markets  ;  but  the 
trade  has  again  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
Sheffield.  Die  manufacture  is  now  also  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  United  States.  In  France  the 
headquarters  of  cutlery  arc  at  Thiers,  Langres, 
Nogent,  Chatellerault,  and  Paris,  where  the  n nest 
surgical  instruments  are  made.  Solingen  is  called 
•the  German  Sheffield;'  but  Kemscheid,  Suhl, 
Schmalkalden,  and  many  other  towns  produce 
knives  and  the  like.  Swedish  razors  are  famous. 
See  also  Swokd. 

Cut  lack  {Kataka,  'the  fort'),  the  capital  of 
a  district  in  Orissa,  Ilengal,  stands  immediately 
below  the  bifurcation  of  the  Mahauadi,  thus  occupy- 
itig  the  apex  of  the  delta  of  that  river,  a  position 
advantageous  both  in  military  and  commercial  re- 
spects. The  city,  which  is  '2*20  miles  S\V.  of  Cal- 
cutta, is  chietlv  notable  for  its  filigree-work  in  gold 
and  silver.  Pop.  ( 1891 )  47,18<S,  of  whom  over  8000 
were  Mohammedans. — The  dixtrirt  is  the  central 
one  of  t  he  Orissa  division,  and  Ii:ls  an  area  of  3633 
so,,  in.,  and  a  pop.  ( 18!)) )  of  1,937*671. 

<  1 1 1 1  c  r  is  a  name  given  to  two  kinds  of  small 
vessels.  The  cutters  used  by  Yachtsmen  and 
revenue  cruisers,  and  which  are  built  with  especial 
reference  to  speed,  have  a  single  mast,  and  a 
straight  running  bowsprit  that  can  l«-  run  in  on 
board  occasionally.  They  are  much  like  sloops  in 
rig,  but  have  larger  sails."  Such  small  vessels  occa- 
sionally venture  on  long  vovages.  In  IR57  the 
Charter  Oak,  a  cutter  of  23  tons,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  In  1865 
the  Alert,  a  cutter  of  56  tons  yacht  measurement, 
made  the  voyage  from  England  to  Sydney  (Aus- 
tralia) in  108  days,  including  5  days'  detention  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  that  time  to  this, 
long  voyages  with  vessels  of  this  class,  especially 
across  the  Atlantic,  have  been  matters  of  common  | 
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cutters,  see  Boat.— In  the  United  States,  rery 
long  sleds,  for  coasting,  are  called  cutters. 

I'll  flings  are  branches  or  portions  of  branches 
of  trees  or  shrulns,  employed  to  produce  new  plants, 
by  burying  the  lower  end  in  the  earth  so  that  new 
roots  may  arise  from  the  nodes.  Nothing  is  niore 
easy  than  to  propagate  willows,  fuchsias,  pinks, 
geraniums,  currants,  gooseberries,  &c  in  th*B  way ; 
but  many  other  plant*,  commonly  propagated  by 
cuttings,  require  greater  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  gardener,  warmth,  a  uniform  damp  atmosphere, 
and  shade.  The  term  cutting  is,  however,  usefully 
extended  by  most  horticultural  writers  to  any  part 
of  a  plant  which  can  be  separated  to  become  an 
individual  similar  to  its  parent  ;  thus  some  plants 
may  be  propagated  most  readily  from  simple  leaves 
or  portions  of  leaves,  others  from  a  segment  of  stem 
hearing  a  single  leaf  with  a  bud  at  its  liase,  others 
from  offshoots  at  the  base  of  the  parent  plant,  some 
again  from  the  younger  shoots,  and  others  from 
partially  ripened  wood,  and  so  on.  Hence  there  is 
room  for  considerable  exjierience  and  skill,  and 
detailed  instructions  should  be  sought  by  the 
amateur  florist  in  works  on  horticulture  (e.g. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening).  The  most 
convenient  general  method,  however,  is  to  strike 
cuttings  in  well-drained  shallow  pots  or  boxes 
of  silver  sand  overlying  a  little  sandy  peat  or  loam  ; 
shade  and  water  lieing  applied  with  discretion,  and 
bottom  heat  only  in  special  cases,  which  of  course 
include  the  majority  of  Btove  plants.  Hardy  fruit- 
trees  may  be  liest  propagated  by  cuttings  taken 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  planted  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  constantly 
in  shade. 

CuUle-flgtl  (A.S.  cudele),  strictly  speaking,  a 
member  of  the  genus  Sepia,  more  generally  applied 
to  any  Cephalopod  (q.v. ).  A  brief  account  is  here 
given  of  the  structure,  life-history,  and  habits  of  the 
common  British  siiecies  [Seiria  officinalis.  Linn.), 
with  a  tabular  indication  of  its  relationships. 

The  Sepia  ( tig.  1 )  measures  from  six  to  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  its  colour  varies  from  pale  gray  to 
dark  brown  or  neutral  tint.  The  body  is  oval,  flat- 
tened from  alsive  downwards,  and  contained  in  a 
tough  muscular  sac  (mantle),  which  expands  along 
the  whole  of  either  margin  into  a  narrow  fin.  The 
integument  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  ceils,  lying 
upon  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  imbedded 
'  chromatophores,'  or  cells  charged  with  variously 
coloured  pigment-granules.  By  expansion  of  the 
cell  the  pigment  is  diffused,  and  by  its  contraction 
concentrated,  hence  the  rapid  flashes  of  changing 
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colour  for  which  the  cephalopoda  as  a  whole  arc  no 
remarkable. 

The  head  is  hroail,  and  contains  a  cartilage  of 
complex  shape  which  protects  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  forms  a  socket  on  either  side  for  the 
large  eye ;  this  has  a  bright  green  lustre  during 
life,  the  black  pupil  is  shaped  like  the  (ireek  letter 
u,  and  there  are  two  eyelids,  the  upper  coloured, 
the  lower  white.  The  front  of  the  head  is  occu- 
pied entirely  by  the  bases  of  the  arms  and  the 
mouth.    The  foYmer  are  ten  in  number,  eight  of 


1.  Sepia  offiri nati*  from  the  dorsal  aspect ;  2,  view  of  the 
Mouth,  showing  its  Lip  and  the  bases  of  the  Anns  and 
Tentacles ;  3,  the  Shell  seen  from  the  voutral  surface  ; 
4.  the  same  in  lateral  view ;  ">,  the  Animal  with  the 
Mantle  divided  in  the  middle  line  to  expose  the 
Branchial  Cavity  : 

»,  siphon :  i,  it*  valve ;  e,  pit  in  the  rase  of  the  siphon  ;  pro- 
minence, mi  the  mantle  which  fit*  Into  it;  m,  nm»cle  po**- 
ing  huckwanht  from  the  siphon  to  the  mantle ;  a,  termina- 
tion of  the  Intestine;  /ir,  gill;  r,  renal  opening;  g,  genital 
opening  ;  i.  »..  Ink  me.  At  the  hase  of  the  right  gill  a  portion  of 
the  membrane  lias  been  removed  to  show  the  branchial  heart. 

them  being  alike,  oblong  in  transverse  section  and 
ta|*»ring  off  to  slender  extremities  ;  they  have  the 
surface  which  is  turned  towards  the  mouth  covered 
with  suckers  in  four  longitudinal  rows.  The  suckers 
consist  of  a  muscular  periphery,  strengthened  by  a 
horny  ring;  a  fleshy  pad  acts  like  a  piston  in  the 
base  of  this  bitter.  Lach  sucker  is  mounted  on  a 
short  flexible  stalk.  The  two  remaining  arms, 
known  as  'tentacles,'  occupy  the  interspaces 
between  the  ventral  arms  and  those  next  to  them. 
They  are  twice  as  long  as  the  others,  and  have  a 
cylindrical  stem,  slightly  expanded  at  the  extremity 
into  a  club  famished  with  larger  and  smaller 
suckers.  They  can  be  withdrawn  into  pockets 
situated  beneath  the  eyes,  and  are  earned  in  this 
position  when  not  in  use.  The  mouth  ( lig.  2), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  roots  of  the  anus,  is 
surrounded  by  a  lip  with  seven  prominent  angles, 
which  bear  small  suckers  in  some  species,  and  have 
been  compared  to  rudimentary  arms.  Projecting 
from  it  may  lie  seen  the  two  black  horny  mandibles, 
shaped  like  those  of  a  parrot,  but  with  the  lower 
overlapping  the  upper. 

On  the  lower  asjiect  of  the  animal,  l>etween  the 
muscular  sac  and  the  Isslv  proj>er  which  contains 
the  viscera,  is  a  hollow  space,  the  '  branchial '  or 


'mantle-cavity.'  When  this  is  opened  by  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  it  is  seen  to  contain  the  following 
structures  (fig.  5).  Anteriorly  is  the  base  of  the 
1  siphon,'  or  '  fnnnel,'  *,  a  conical  tube  containing 
a  valve,  i,  through  which  water  can  lie  forcibly  ex- 
pelled by  the  contraction  of  the  mantle.  At  its 
j>osterior  margin  on  either  side  is  an  almond-shaiied 
depression,  lined  with  cartilage,  r,  into  which  fit* 
a  prominence  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mantle,  c', 
an  arrangement  which  largely  contributes  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  liody  as  a  whole.  Lying  along  the 
middle  line  is  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine, 
a,  furnished  with  two  small  flap-like  appendages 
of  uncertain  function,  and  on  either  side,  a  little 
farther  back,  is  a  small  iwpilla,  r,  upon  which  the 
kidney  otiens,  and  on  the  left  side  only,  the  genital 
orifice,  g.  Two  large  gills,  Br,  are  situated  in  the 
lateral  recesses  of  the  mantle-cavity,  each  consisting 
of  an  arterial  stem  running  up  tfie  attached  side, 
and  a  venous  stem  passing  down  the  other  aspect, 
the  bulk  of  the  organ  being  made  up  of  a  series  of 
folds  passing  transversely  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
richly  supplied  with  vessels  containing  the  blood  to 
fie  aerated.  Respiration  is  carried  on  by  rhythmic 
contractions  of  the  mantle,  in  consequence  or  which 
water  enters  at  either  side,  passes  over  the  gills, 
and  is  expelled  by  the  siphon  ;  this  takes  place 
about  seventy  times  in  a  minute. 

On  the  dorsal  side  of  the  animal,  immediately 
beneath  the  integument,  is  a  closed  sac  which  con- 
tains the  internal  shell  (euttle-lione,  sepiostare,  figs. 
3,  4).  Sjieaking  generally,  this  may  tie  said  to  be 
of  an  elongated  spisin  or  Isiat  shape  ;  it  consists  of 
a  horny  lamina,  which  gives  it  its  characteristic 
outline,  extending  also  into  the  small  cone  at  the 
back,  which  in  ninny  species  is  much  larger  than 
in  the  one  now  under  consideration,  and  lias  been 
comjtared  with  the  guard  of  the  Belcmnites  (q.v.l. 
On  the  dorsal  surface  is  a  grannlar  calcareous 
deposit ;  while  the  concave  ventral  aspect  of  the 
spoon  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  layers  of  calcareous 
matter,  which  are  deposited  in  succession  and  do 
not  entirely  cover  each  other,  so  that  the  hinder 
jiortion  of  this  surface  presents  a  striated  appear- 
ance due  to  their  parallel  margins.  This  pan  of 
the  shell  is  porous  and  extremely  light,  the  inter- 
stices lieing  filled  with  air.  These  shells  are  im- 
ported into  Liverpool  in  some  quantity,  and  ground 
into  fine  powder  to  form  a  dentifrice. 

The  Digest ur  Organ*. — Within  the  beak  aliove 
alluded  to  is  a  solid  muscular  mass  (buccal  cone), 
part  of  which  is  devoted  to  its  movements.  Through 
its  centre  passes  the  gullet,  the  lower  wall  of 
which  liears  a  most  remarkable  organ,  the  tooth- 
strap  or  '  radula ; '  this  consists  of  seven  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  horny  teeth,  which  are  secreted  by 
certain  special  cells  of  the  epithelium,  and  whose 
apices  are  directed  backwards.  They  can  lie  moved 
to  and  fro  by  appropriate  muscles.  Itchind  the 
buccnl  cone  the  oesophagus  liears  the  snlivary 
glands.  and  still  farther  lwick  it  opens  into  a  round 
saccular  stomach  with  muscular  walls,  A  large  bi- 
lolieil  gland,  commonly  called  '  liver,'  but  having 
the  functions  of  a  pancreas,  is  situated  on  the 
o-sophagus.  Lying  jvarallel  to  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  intestine  is  the  'ink-bag,'  »'.  a  hollow 
gland  opening  near  the  anus,  and  furnishing  a  deep- 
brown  fluid,  w  hich  is  ejected  by  the  animal  when 
alarmed  in  order  to  conceal  Its  retreat.  When 
genuine,  the  pigment  known  as  'sepia'  is  prepared 
from  it. 

The  Circulatory  Organs.— The  heart  is  situated 
posteriorly,  and  consists  of  a  pear-shaped  sac  which 
receives  on  either  side  a  vein  from  the  gills,  dilated 
just  before  its  termination  into  a  muscular  con- 
tractile antechamber  or  auricle.  It  gives  off  an 
artery  anteriorly  to  supply  the  head  and  arms,  and 
one  posteriorly  to  the  abdominal  organs.  The 
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blood,  after  being  distributed  throughout  the  body, 
is  collected  in  veins  which  traverse  the  walls  of  tfie 
kidneys  and  tiericardiurn,  and  eventually  pass  to 
the  Kill",  &t  the  base  of  which  a  muscular  dilatation 
(branchial  heart)  in  situated,  serving  to  effect  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  gills. 

Tho  Nervous  System  consists  of  the  three  pairs 
of  ganglia  common  to  the  Mollusca  concentrated 
round  the  oesophagus.  One  pair  (pedal)  supplies 
the  arms  and  siphon ;  a  second  ( pleuro-visceral ) 
the  gills,  viscera,  and  mantle;  a  third  (cerebral) 
the  head  and  eyes.  In  the  mantle  on  cither 
side  is  a  large  nervous  mass  (ganglion  stellatum) 
situated  on  the  pleural  nerve,  and  supplying  the 
mantle.  In  addition  to  these  parts,  and  connected 
with  them,  there  is  a  system  of  so-called  '  enteric ' 
nerves,  springing  from  the  buccal  ganglia,  which 
lie  on  the  oesophagus  just  in  front  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia. 

Of  the  Organs  of  Sense  the  eyes  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  They  occupy  depressions  in  the  head 
cartilage,  the  hinder  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  optic  ganglia,  ocular  muscles,  and  a  white 
glandular  substance  of  unknown  function.  The 
retina  consists  of  an  inner  layer  of  rods  with 
swollen  bases,  and  an  outer  layer  of  nucleated  cells 
with  a  limiting  membrane  between  them.  The 
retinal  chamber  is  closed  in  front  by  a  spheroidal 
lens,  made  up  of  an  inner  and  outer  portion,  which 
are  secreted  separately  by  an  epithelial  structure 
occupying  a  groove  round  its  equator.  In  front  of 
the  lens  ib  the  iris,  supported  by  a  cartilage  and 
containing  a  sphincter  muscle ;  the  outer  surface 
of  the  whole  organ  is  formed  by  tho  transparent 
cornea,  which,  though  continuous  in  the  Sepia,  is 
perforated  in  the  mcmltcre  of  a  large  group  of 
Cephalopoda  ( (Egopsida ). 

The  ears  are  a  pair  of  small  closed  vesicles, 
imbedded  in  the  head -cartilage,  and  supplied  by 
nerves  which,  though  apparently  springing  from 
the  pedal  ganglia,  really  nave  their  origin  in  the 
cerebral.  A  ciliated  pit,  usually  considered  to  be 
olfactory  in  function,  lies  behind  each  eye. 

GeneraJir*  Orijnns. — The  sexes  are  separate.  The 
testis  and  ovary  arc  l»oth  single  and  situated  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  body  ;  the  latter  lit*  in  the 
visceral  sac  or  pericardium  above  described,  the 
former  in  an  almost  closed  diverticulum  of  it.  The 
eggs  have  a  tough  cajMule,  with  a  projection  at 
one  end  and  a  kind  of  handle  at  the  other  by 
which  they  are  attached  in  bunches  to  a  twig  of 
seaweed  or  other  similar  substance.  As  in  the 
lien's  egg,  tho  proportion  of  nutritive  to  formative 
yolk  is  very  large,  and  the  embryo,  as  it  develops, 
comes  to  stand  head  downwards  on  the  former. 

Habits.  —  The  animals  are  found  in  littoral  regions 
or  in  moderately  deep  water ;  ordinarily  they  rest 
horizontally  on  or  near  the  bottom,  the  fins  gently 
undulating,  the  tentacles  retracted,  and  the  arms 
depressed  (see  cut  at  CEPHALOPODA ).  Progression 
may  take  place  by  means  of  the  litis  with  consider- 
able rapidity  in  either  direction,  the  funnel  being  j 
turned  so  that  the  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it 
assists  in  Propulsion;  rapid  darts  backwards  when  I 
the  animal  is  alarmed  are  brought  alsiut  either  by  , 
the  sudden  ejection  of  water  through  the  siphon,  or 
by  spreading  out  and  reuniting  the  arms.  When 
feeding,  the  Sepia  remains  motionless  till  its  prey 
is  within  striking  distance ;  then  the  dorsal  arms 
are  raised,  the  others  open  out  sideways,  the  ten- 
tacles are  shot  forth  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  the  victim  seized  between  their  terminal  clubs 
(see  cut  at  Cephalopoda  ). 

Distribution.  —  Fifty-eight  recent  species  of  Sepia 
have  been  descril»ed,  of  which  some  forty  or  fifty 
may  be  regarded  as  valid.  By  far  the  greatest 
number  belong  to  the  Indo-Malayan  region,  whilst, 
with  one  doubtful  exception,  none  occur  on  the 


shores  of  the  New  World.  About  a  dozen  fossil 
forms  have  been  recorded  from  Tertiary  deposits. 
For  large  and  fabulous  Cephalopods,  see  OCTOPUS, 
Sea-serpent. 

Cutty  Stool.  See  Stool  of  Repentance. 

Cutworm,  a  term  used  loosely  of  worms  or 
grubs  destructive  to  cabbage,  beans,  &c. 

Cuvler,  the  chief  of  modem  comparative  an- 
atomists, the  first  to  unite  the  paleontology  of 
extinct  forms  with  the  anatomy  of  the  extant, 
important  also  as  an  educationist.  Leopold 
Christian  Frederic  Dagobert  Cuvicr,  better  known 
by  his  adopted  literary  title  Ceorges  Cuvier,  was 
lx>rn  on  the  24th  August  1769,  in  the  town  of 
Montbeliard,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Wilrtem- 
berg.  His  ancestors  were  Protestant  refugees  from 
the  Jura.  He  was  destined  by  his  parent*  for  the 
church,  but  early  exhibited  a  predisposition  for 
natural  history.  In  his  education  at  Stuttgart, 
he  came  under  the  happy  influence  of  the  botanist 
Kemer  and  the  zoologist  Kielmcyer.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  became  tutor  in  a  family  living  near 
Caen,  in  Normandy.  There  the  abundant  fossil 
Terebratuhv  of  the  shore,  the  cuttle-iish  and  other 
I  molluscs  landed  by  the  waves,  excited  his  eager 
;  interest,  and  became  subjects  of  close  study.  There 
j  too  he  was  introduced  to  CJeoflroy  St-Hilaire  and 
other  Parisian  savants.  Ceollroy  at  once  recognised 
his  abilities,  and  invited  him  to  Paris.  Cuvier 
accepted  the  invitation,  liecame  lirst  assistant, 
and  then  professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantcs.  Fleeted  a  memt>er  of  the 
French  Institute  in  1793,  he  l>ecame  in  1 80S  jier- 
raanent  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  I,n 
1808  he  undertook  the  reorganisation  of  public 
instruction,  and  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  admitted  into  the  Council  of  State.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  After  a  visit  to  England  in  1818, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  he  was,  in 
1819,  admitted  into  the  cabinet  by  Louis  XVIII., 
and  in  1820  was  made  grand-officer  of  the  I^egion 
of  Honour.  His  decided  opposition  to  the  royal 
measures  for  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  press 
lost  him  the  favour  of  Charles  X.  Under  Ixmis- 
Philippe  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  (Karon 
Cuvier)  in  1831,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Then  his 
career  was  terminated  suddenly  from  an  attack  of 
paralysis  of  which  he  died,  May  13,  1832. 

Cuvier's  life  was  characterised  by  extraordinary 
activity.  In  his  plans  for  the  extension  nnd  im- 
provement of  national  education,  in  his  efforts  for 
tho  welfare  of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  and 
iu  his  scientific  work,  he  was  alike  zealous  and 
indefatigable.  On  every  hand  he  gave  evidence 
of  gigantic  intellect,  and  of  honest,  resolute  char- 
acter. He  was  conspicuous  for  an  unsurpassed 
grasp  of  concrete  facts,  rather  than  for  originality 
of  suggestion  or  power  of  generalisation,  and 
remained  a  vigorous  and  formidable  opponent  of 
the  Theory  of  Descent. 

In  several  departments  of  zoologv,  Cuvier's  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  giant  intelligence  achieved 
great  progress.  (1)  By  marvellous  energy  in  col- 
lecting, examining,  aiid  dissecting,  he  vastly  in- 
creased the  circle  of  accurately  known  forms,  both 
living  and  extinct.  (2)  This  was  done,  however, 
in  a  way  which  combined  depth  of  insight  with 
increasing  breadth  of  view.  He  penetrated  below 
external  form  to  the  internal  structure,  and  not 
content  with  empirical  dissection,  rationalised  his 
results  in  the  first  systemat  ic  comparative  anatomy. 
His  profound  anatomical  studies  «ed  hit*  further  to 
appreciate  more  clearly  than  heretofore  the  unity 
or  the  organism  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  ita 
parts.     In  clearly  defining  the  principle  of  t'u* 
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correlation  of  organs,  he  recognised,  to  quote  his 
ineinorahle  words,  that  *  the  organism  forms  a 
connected  unity,  in  which  the  single  part*  cannot 
change  without  bringing  about  modifications  in  the 
other  parts.'  (3)  In  his  hands  classification  became 
more  natural,  being  more  thoroughly  I  wised  on 
real  similarities  of  structure,  ami  less  on  super- 
ficial resemblances.  He  recognised  the  existence 
of  four  great  types— Vertebrate,  Mollusc,  Articu- 
late, and  Radiate,  a  classification  independently 
roll  firmed  by  the  emhryological  researches  of  Von 
liaer.  Although  his  four  ty]>cs  are  now  known  to 
give  a  false  simplicity  to  nature,  the  establishing 
of  structural  classification,  followed  out  in  his  sub- 
divisions, introduced  a  new  order  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  (4)  Before  his  work,  fossil  forms  had 
been  very  scantily  known,  and  still  less  under- 
stood. His  researches,  however,  esjweially  among 
vertebrate  remains,  not  only  revealed  an  undreamt- 
of wealth  of  cntomt>ed  forms,  but  disclosed  to  some 
extent  the  relation  Iwtween  the  living  and  the 
dead.  For  the  first  time  pahrontolngy  was  linked 
to  eomjiarative  anatomy,  and  the  new  contact 
brought  fresh  light.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  him  the  Linnean  dogma  of  the  constancy  of 
species  teemed  unassailable.  Clear  as  he  was  in  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  fundamental  and  recurrent 
types,  he  was  as  determinedly  opposed  to  the 
suggestion  of  Button,  Iwimarck,  and  others,  that 
animals  were  connected  by  common  descent. 

Among  Cuvier's  more  important  works  are  the 
following:  Levant  tl'  Anatomic  Cnmparte.  (1801-5)  ; 
L'Anatomie  des  Moll «*</<«■-»(  1  Hi 0) ;  HechercJtts  sur 
les  Ossements  Fossils  tics  Quadr  upr.de*  (182J-24); 
Dixcours  sur  les  lUcoltdions  tic  la  Surface  du  (Jlolte 
(introduction  to  the  last);  llistoirt  tiaturel/e  ties 
Poissons  ( 1828  49),  written  in  concert  with  Valen- 
ciennes. Better  known  perhaps  than  any  of  these 
is  tho  work  which  has  passed  through  so  many 
editors'  hands — I.e.  Rtgne  Animal  dixtrihu/  tfaprte 
sun  Ortjttnintttitm  (1817),  more  familiar  in  the  en- 
larged and  elalsirated  form  which  it  received  under 
the  editorship  of  Cuvier's  school.  Important  too 
for  the  history  of  zisilogy  are  numerous  eloges 
and  historic  reports  delivered  on  various  occasions 
throughout  Cuvier's  life. 

Sou  Mrs  R.  Lee's  Memoirs  of  Baron  Cuvier  (Lond. 
1833) ;  Pasquier's  Eloye  dt  Vuri'rr  ( Paris,  1833) ;  C*nu'» 
OetchirhtederZooloitie  (Munich.  1872);  Hseckel's  History 
of  Creation  ( Loud.  1876). 

Cli \ haven,  a  pleasant  little  Cennan  watering- 
place,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its 
mouth  in  the  German  Ocean,  72  miles  N\V.  of 
Hamburg  by  mil.  The  jMirt  whence  the  Hamburg 
steamers  ply  when  in  winter  the  Ell»e  is  frozen 
over,  Cuxhaven  has  an  old  castle  and  a  safe 
harbour.  Pop.  ( 1890)  490,'>—  in  summer  doublet!  by 
visitors. 

4  u  >aha,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  state 
of  Mat  to  Grosso,  occupies  pretty  nenrlv  the  centre 
of  South  America.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cuyalui  River.  980  miles  N\V.  of  Hio  de  Janeiro. 
Founded  by  gold-diggers  in  1719,  and  wrecked  by 
an  earthquake  in  I74(>,  it  is  now  a  well-built  place, 
with  a  cathedral  and  SIKH)  inhabitant*.  It  can  lie 
reached  by  the  rivers  1'arami  ami  Paraguay,  a 
voyage  of  2500  miles  from  Buenos  Ay  res. 

Cuyp*  or  Krvi',  Jacob  Gerritse,  commonly 
called  the  Old  Cuyp,  was  Isirn  at  Dordrecht  in 
1575.  Jacob  Cuyo's  representation  of  cows  and 
sheen,  battles  and  encampments,  are  clever,  but 
his  fame  rests  princijially  upon  his  excellent  por- 
traits. His  colouring  is  warm  and  transparent ; 
his  manner,  free,  and  spirited.  Cuyp  was  one  of 
the  four  founders  of  the  Guild  of  St  Luke  at 
Dordrecht,  and  died  after  1649. — -A  I.BERT  Cl  YP, 
Jacob's  Bon,  was  also  born  at  Dordrecht,  in  1620. 
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He  excelled  in  the  painting  of  cattle  grazing  or 
reposing,  moonlights,  wintry  landscapes,  still  waters 
with  ships,  horse- markets,  hunts,  camps,  and 
cavalry-fight*  ;  and  in  rendering  effects  of  warm 
golden  sunlight  he  is  without  a  rival.  During  his 
lifetime  and  long  after,  Albert's  pictures,  although 
in  many  respects  equal  to  those  of  Claude,  were 
held  in  little  estimation.  Opinion,  however,  has 
now  changed  regarding  them,  and  a  fine  example 
of  his  art  has  realised  over  £5000.  England  is 
particularly  rich  in  his  works,  the  NationalGallery 
possessing  eight  of  his  subjects.  He  died  at  Dor- 
drecht, 1691.— Benjamin  Ccyp,  a  nephew  of 
All>ert,  was  lsirn  at  Dordrecht  in  1608,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  guild  there  in  1631.  He 
painted  biblical  pieces  in  Rembrandt's  style,  and 
familiar  scenes  of  country  life.  His  " 
in  the  manner  of  Teniers.  His 
repute. 

COZCO.  a  city  of  Peru,  stands  11,440  feet  above 
sea-level,  in  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  345  miles  ESE. 
of  Lima.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas 
( in  whose  language,  says  Carcilaso,  Cuzco  signifies 
*  navel '),  and  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  bv  Pizarro 
(1533)  had  200,000  inhabitants.  Now  it  has  only 
some  18,000,  but  it  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the 
republic,  with  a  cathedral  (1572-1654),  a  so-called 
university  (1598),  ami  some  remnants  of  Cyclopean 
Architecture. — C  u  zco  gives  name  to  a  department, 
with  238,445  inhabitant*.    See  Peru. 

Cranite,  Kyanite  (Gr.  kyanos,  'blue'), 
DlsTllENE,  or  Sapi'are,  a  mineral  composed  of 
alumina  and  silica.  It  often  occurs  crystallised, 
and  generally  in  broad  prisms.  It  is  sometimes 
colourless,  red,  yellow,  &c,  but  more  frequently  of 
a  fine  sky-blue,  slightly  tinged  with  violet ;  it  is 
transparent,  and  sometimes  beautifully  opalescent. 

Cyanogen,  CN  or  Cy,  although  intrinsically 
of  little  importance,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
compounds  of  carbon.  It  was  the  first  known  com- 
pound body  which  was  proved  to  be  able  to  nnite 
with  elements  in  the  same  way  a*  these  sulistances 
unite  with  each  other.  Thus  hydrogen.  H,  unites 
with  chlorine,  CI,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
sodium,  Na,  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  chloride 
of  sodium,  Nat '1.  Like  these  elements,  H,  CI,  or 
Na,  each  a  single  substance,  the  group  CN,  con- 
sisting of  12  part*  of  carbon  and  14  of  nitrogen, 
enters  into  combination,  acting  as  if  it  also  were 
for  the  time  being  an  element;  thus  it  forms 
cyanide  of  sodium,  NaCN,  or  NaCy,  and  hydro- 
cvanic  acid,  HCN,  or  HCy.  There  are  now  many 
thousands  of  such  radicals  known,  of  which  the 
groups  methyl,  CH„  ethyl,  C,H5,  &c.  may  be 
taken  as  other  examples. 

Cyanogen  is  a  colourless,  poisonous  gas,  which 
iriis  with  a  purplish  llame.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  can  tie  condensed  to  a  liquid,  under  a 
pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres  (60  lb.  per 
so.  inch).  It  may  he  obtained  by  heating  the 
cyanide  of  mercury,  HgCy,,  when  the  cyanogen 
posses  off  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Cyanogen  forms  poisonous  compounds  with 
metals  called  cmtnides,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
the  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  salt  of  much  import- 
ance in  photography.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  the 
deadly  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  while  it  is 
united  with  oxvgen  in  evanic  acid.'  For  the  pro 
jK'rtics  of  cyanides,  see  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

Cyanic  Arid,  HCyO,  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen 
which  can  hardly  ne  prepared  in  the  free  state, 
owing  to  it*  great  tendency  to  decompose.  It 
forms  a  class  of  salt*  called  cyanates,  of  which  the 
chief  is  the  cyanate  of  potash,  KCyO,  produced 
when  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  into  solution  of  potash. 

For  the  cyanide  process  of  gold-extraction,  see 
Potassium. 
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also  Ag<Ii*tiit  and  Dttidytnenc), 
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i  \ :uio  sis  (Or.  kyanot,  'blue'),  lividity  of  ( 
plexion,  with  fullness  of  the  capillaries  and  mil 
veins,  especially  of  the  face  and  lips.  A  name 
characteristically  applied  to  the  colour  in  certain 
cases  of  congenital  disease  or  malformation  of  the 
heart.    See  HEART. 

Cyanotvpe  is  a  photograph  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  cyanide.    See  PlIOTOORAPHY. 

Cyathea.  See  Tree  fern. 

Cybele  (ca 

an  ancient  gisldt 

Phrygia,  and  widely  spread  iu  Western  Asia  as 
that  of  '  the  great  'mother '  or  '  the  mother  of  the 
gods.'  She  seems  to  have  been  a  nature  divinity, 
whose  worship  was  attended  with  wild  orgiastic 
rites,  many  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  (i  reeks 
from  the  eastern  nations.  The  Greeks,  moreover, 
identified  the  oriental  Cybele  with  their  ancient 
earth  goddess  Khea,  whose  worship  seems  to  have 
originated  in  Crete,  where  she  is  associated  with 
the  Curctcs.  Among  the  Romans  she  was  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn, 
and  mother  of  Jupiter.  In  Phrygia  her  priests 
were  the  Cory  ban  tes,  who  worshipped  her  noisily 
with  drums,  cymbals,  and  horns,  dressed  in  full 
armour.  The  lloimin  priests  of  Cybele  were  often 
called  (Jalli.  In  art  Cybele  is  usually  represented 
seated  on  a  throne,  adorned  with  a  mural  crown, 
with  lions  crouching  to  the  right  and  left,  or  sitting 
in  a  car  drawn  by  lions.    See  Khea. 

Cycads,  or  Cvcaiiace.e,  an  order  allied  to 
Comfene  (see  UymxosI'EKMs),  but  in  vegetative 
appearance  rather  resembling  ferns  and  palms. 
The  stem,  which  is  externally  covered  with  leaf- 
scars,  may  be  so  short  that  the  crown  of  leaves 
arises  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  more 
frequently,  however,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  a  few 

and  in  excep- 
Australia)  may 
attain  a  height 
of  50  or  60  feet. 
The  foliage- 
leaves,  which 
develop  under 
the  protection 
of  reduced  bud- 
leaves,  arc  usu- 
ally  pinnate, 
and  m  o  s  1 1  y 
parallel-veined ; 
out  in  Cycas  we 
have  a  'middle 
vein  only,  and 
in  the  curiously 
fern  like  Stan- 
geria  a  mid-vein 
with  lateral 
branches.  The 
leaves  are 
always  of  more 
or  less  leathery 
consistence,  and 
sometimes  be- 
come very  hard 
ami  spiny  at  the 
tins  and  on  the 
edge.  In  Cycas 
the  pinna*  are  circinate  in  bud  as  in  ferns,  although 
the  midrib  is  straight;  conversely  in  Zamia,  the 
leaf  itself  is  inrolled,  although  the  pinna?  are 
straight ;  in  others,  however,  where  both  are 
straight,  the  pinna*  overlap  each  other  from  aliove 
downwards,  as  in  the  moon-wort  fern  ( Botry- 
chium).  The  stem  is  of  complex  internal  struc- 
ture, but  is  thickened  by  permanent  cambium. 
It  may  l>ear  lateral  bud?  on  the  axils  of  old  leaves, 
especially  in  unhealthy  plants ;  and  these  may  fall 


feet,  then  resembling  a  tree-fern 
(e.g.  Vyro*  media  of 


Fig.  L 

a,  C)cu»  Xuriuanbyaua ;  fe,  r,  Cycas 


off  and  propagate  the  plant.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, we  have  an  apparent  dichotomy,  although 
proltahly  due  to  branching.  Dichotomy  of  the 
roots  has  also  l>een  descril>ed  ;  this,  however,  not 
as  a  normal  development,  but  due  simply  to  irrita- 
tion by  a  fungus-mycelium  or  a  nostoc-like  alga, 
which  commonly  invests  the  root,  and  even  pene- 
trates the  tissue  (see  SYMBIOSIS).  Yet  among 
those  who  admit  the  pathological  nature  of  this, 
some  still  regard  it  as  an  atavistic  reappearance, 
the  last  surviving  trace  of  the  dichotomy  so  com- 
mon among  the  ancestral  crvptogams  (sec  Ferns, 

LYCOPODIACEiE). 

The  exceedingly  primitive  flowers  are  found  on 
separate  plants,  and  are  respectively  composed 
simply  of  staminate  or  pistillate  leaves,  in  Isith 
cases  usually  spirally  aggregated  as  cones.  The 
stamens  are  reduced  and  undivided  leaves  l>earing 
on  their  dorsal  surfaces  a  usually  indefinite  numlier 
of  pollen-sacs,  so  furnishing  a  perfectly  inter- 
mediate /orm  between  the  sporangium- bearing 
frond  of  a  fern  and  the  stamens  of  higher  plants. 
The  pollen-grains  «how  a  very  distinct  remnant  o 
the  male  prothallinm. 

Passing  to  the  female  flowers,  we  find  those  at 
least  of  Cycas  to  be  terminal  on  the  axis,  which 


Fig- 2. 

a.  Stamen  of  Cyan*  rirrinnllt,  under  surface;  6,  group  of  pollen- 
.tarct  ( MicniH|H.ninxia) ;  |m  ill  en -grain  of  Ceratozainia ;  c,  the 
-a i in-  grniiluaUng  ;  r,  carpi? llary  leaf  of  Cvcm  rtmluta,  with 
lower  pi  nnir  reduced  and  bearing  ovules;  /,  stamen  of  Zamia 


after  flowering  resumes  vegetative  growth,  a 
dition  which  occuni  only  as  an  anomaly  or  rever- 
sion in  higher  plants  (e.g.  proliferous  roses).  The 
separate  carpellary  leaves  retain  more  or  less 
distinct  traces  of*  vegetative  character ;  thus  in 
Cycas  the  ovules  ( nncrosporangia )  represent  the 
reduced  lower  pinna* ;  more  frequently,  however, 
only  two  are  developed  (Zamia,  fig.  2);  but  the 
carpellary  leaf  is  always  open,  and  shows  no  trace 
of  that  still  more  precocious  development  of  its 
ovules  and  arrest  of  its  opening  altogether,  which 
would  give  us  the  ovary  of  the  higher  flowering- 

idnnts  (see  OVARY ).  On  ripening,  the  cone  may 
all  to  pieces,  liberating  the  ovules  ;  in  the  simpler 
Cycas  the  separate* naked  seeds  Income  modified  and 
enlarged  into  large  fruit-like  lsxlie*.  with  an  outer 
fleshy  and  an  inner  stony  wall.  The  nucellus  is 
crushed  into  little  space  by  the  growth  of  the  endo- 
s|M?rm,  which  contains  the  straight  embryo  with 
its  one  (Ceratozamia)  or  two,  often  unequal 
(Cycas,  Zamia),  cotyledons. 

The  more  vegetative  character,  l»oth  of  the  flower- 
ing axis  and  of  the  carpellary  leaves,  which  dis- 
tinguish Cycas  from  all  theother  genera,  explains  the 
separation  of  the  order  by  svstematists  into  Cycadca* 
and  Zamia*.  Among  the  latter,  Stangeria  of  Port 
Natal  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  pinnate  vena- 
tion ;  and  Bowcnia  of  Queensland  by  its  bipinnate 
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leaven.  Dioon  (Mexico)  it*  characterised  by  the 
origin  of  its  ovules  on  cushion-like  nnslifteations  of 
the  two  parent  pinna*,  instead  of  being  simply  sessile 
as  in  the  remaining  genera,  which  are  merely  distin- 
guished by  slight  differences  in  the  shape  of  their 
wine-leaves.  The  thirty  species  of  Zamia  range 
from  Mexico  into  the  Antilles  and  far  into  South 
America.  Ceratoxamia  is  Mexican,  and  Microcycas 
Cuban,  while  Macro/amia  is  distributed  over 
Eastern  Australia,  and  Encephalartos  is  character- 
istically South  east  African.  But  the  widest  dis- 
tribution is  that  of  ('yeas  itself.  The  liestknowu 
species,  C.  rwoluta  of  Japan,  is  not  only  widely 
found  both  wild  and  in  cultivation  in  many  parts 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  but  V.  circiliafo  of 
the  East  Indies,  C.  media  ami  Nonnanbyana  of 
Australia,  C.  Scemani  of  the  Fijis,  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  of  imjiortance. 

Schimper  enumerates  no  less  than  thirty-four 
fossil  genera,  with  278  species.  The  group  appears 
to  have  attained  its  maximum  in  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  times.  They  are  familiar  to  English 
palaeontologists  in  the  Lias  and  Oolite  especially. 

The  stem  of  many  cycads  contains  an  abundant 
starchy  deposit,  which  is  used  as  food  in  many 
countries.  It  resembles  sago,  and  so  has  frequently 
led  to  the  confusion  of  cycads  with  the  true  Sago- 
palms  (q.v.).  V.  reru't'tn  yields  a  coarse  sago  in 
Japan  and  elsewhere;  irom  Dioon  ciu/c  a  kind  of 
arrowroot  is  pre|>ared  in  Mexico,  and  from  Zamia 
pumil  i ,  &c  in  the  Antilles  and  Florida ;  while 
Encephalartos  is  often  called  Kalir  Bread. 

Cyc'lades.  See  Abchipklaoo. 

Cyc  lailM'il.  a  genus  of  Primulace  <■.  including 
about  eight  highly  variable  species,  mostly  natives 
of  southern  Eur"  Their  thickened  and  com- 
pressed perennial  stem  half  immersed  in  the 
ground,  their  heart-shaped  leaves,  ••eculiarly  twisted 
and  rellexcd  corolla-lobes,  and  spirally  reverted 
fruit-stalks  give  the  genus  a  peculiar  and  highly 
characteristic  appearance.  They  are  commonly 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers; 
which  mostly  appear  in  spring.    L\  pcrsicum  is  the 


one  chiefly  grown  in  our  conservatories ;  C. 
europium,  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  flowers  in 
autumn.  The  turnip-like  sti-m.  despite  an  extreme 
acridity  which  long  gave  it  medicinal  repute,  is 
largely  eaten  by  swine  in  southern  Europe,  espe- 
cially Sicily:  hence  the  English  name  of  Sowhrrail. 

Cycle  MJr.,  'acircle'),  in  Astronomy  and  Mathe- 
matical Chronology,  a  period  or  interval  of  time  in 
which  certain  phenomena  always  recur  in  the  same 
order.  There  are  two  great  natural  cycles,  that  of 
the  sun  and  that  of  the  moon.  The  solar  cycle  is  a 
period  of  twenty-eight  Julian  years,  after  which 
the  same  days  of  the  week  recur  on  the  same  days 
of  the  year.  The  lunar  or  Metonic  cycle  consists  of 
nineteen  years  or  233  lunations  (see  Chronology  ), 
after  which  the  successive  new  moons  happen  on 


the  same  days  of  the  vcar  as  during  the  previous 
cycle.  The  numlter  of  the  year  in  the  cycle  of  the 
moon  is  called  the  (iolden  Number  (o.Y).  The 
cycle  of  Indict  ions  (q.v.)  is  purely  arbitrary,  ita 
years  being  lifteen,  a  conventional  numl>er ;  and 
the  Juliau  Period,  which  combines  and  har- 
monises all  the  three  others,  might  l»e  termed  the 
cycle  of  cycles.  The  term  '  cycle  of  eclipses  '  is  an 
instance  of  the  more  general  use  of  the  word, 
meaning  the  period  of  223  lunations,  within  which 
seventy  eclipses  recur  in  the  same  order  and  magni- 
tude—viz. twenty-nine  of  the  moon  and  forty  one 
of  the  sun. 

Cycling*  The  early  history  of  cycling— in  ~\ 
which  generic  term  the  use  of  all  classes  of  manu- 
and  pedo-motive  carriages  is  now  by  general  con- 
sent included— is,  like  that  of  ancient  Britain, 
involved  in  obscurity.  As  long  since  as  1818 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  bicycle  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Baron  von  Drais,  a  French- 
man resident  at  Mannheim,  and  was  known  as  the 
Draisnene  or  Celcrifere;  while  velocities  or  i 
motive  machines  with  three  or  more  wheels 
in  occasional  use  in  England  even  before  that  date, 
one  of  the  earliest  being  an  invention  of  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth  ( circa  1767 ).  The  Draisnene  con- 
sisted of  two  wheels,  about  30  inches  in  diameter,  run- 
ning one  in  the  wake  of  the  other,  and  connected  by 
a  beam  of  wood,  upon  which,  midway  from  each  enu, 
was  placed  a  saddle  or  perch.  At  the  fore-end  at 
the  beam  an 
arm -rest  was 
secured,  and 
this,  roughly, 
completed 


appara- 
The 


the 
t  us. 
mode  of  pro- 
pulsion was 
s  i  n  gnlarly 
simple  :  the 
rider  placed 
his  leg  over 
the  beam, 
got  into  the 
saddle,  and, 
resting  his 
arms  upon 
the  support 
referred1  to, 
pushed  the  ' 
ground  with 


The  'Dandy-horse.' 


dandy-horse'  ahead  by  kicking  the 
his  right  and  left  foot  alternately ; 
when  a  certain  impetus  was  attained,  he  coufd, 
were  he  a  skilful  rider,  cease  the  kicking  process, 
and  allow  the  machine  to  proceed  until  the  momen- 
tum was  exhausted,  when  he  had  to  commence  dc 
novo.  The  satire  of  Cruikshank  and  his  contem- 
poraries effectually  killed  the  quaint  and  comical 
hobby-horse  of  1818. 

The  fashioning  of  the  first  practical  bicycle  (rirat 
1840)  is  currently  credited  to  Oavin  Dalzell,  a 
coo|ier  at  Lesmahagow  in  Lanarkshire.  It  went 
by  the  name  of  the  'wooden  horse,'  being  con- 
structed chiefly  of  wood  ;  the  sad. lie  was  low,  and 
the  pedal  movements  or  'stirrups,'  which  moved 
backwards  ami  forwards  alternately,  were  connected 
by  iron  rods  with  the  cranked  axie  of  the  driving* 
w'hetd.  But  it  seems  that  Kitkpatrick  Macmillau, 
a  blacksmith  in  the  parish  of  Keir,  Dumfriesshire, 
was  six  years  earlier  on  the  road  with  a  hobby-horse 
completely  equipped  with  cranks  ami  levers. 

The  next  revival  of  cycling  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1807.  A  few  years  previous  to  this  it 
occurred  to  an  inventive  genius,  one  M.  Michanx, 
to  lit  to  the  hobby-horse  a  pair  of  pedals  by 
which  the  front  wheel  might  lie  revolved  with 
the  feet.  This,  of  course,  meant  that  the  rider 
for  his  balance  upon 
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whereby  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  wheels 
might  lie  varied  nt  will ;  in  other  words,  sonic 
method  whereby  the  base  of  the  machine  might  lie 
changed  at  pleasure.  To  this  end,  u  transverse 
handle  was  affixed  to  the  front  wheel,  which 
admitted  of  its  l«ing  turned  even  to  a  rij-ht  augle. 
Thin  new-coiner  was  known  ax  the  bicycle,  but 
is  now  irreverently  allmle<l  to  in  all  quarters  as 
the  'boneshaker' -probably  because  it  won  made 
of  wood,  arid  shod  with  iron"  tyres  instead  of  rubber, 
while  springs  were  often  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

The  boneshaker  craze  was  a  serious  one ;  it 
affected  all  clauses  of  society,  but  chiefly — in  con- 
sequence of  the  cost  of  the  article— the  middle  and 
upper  ranks ;  in  witness  whereof,  the  illustrated 
papers  of  1867-09  contained  more  than  one  wood- 
cut showing  the  Prince  Imperial  upon  his  bone- 
shaker in  the  Tuileries.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
Michaux's  bicycles  found  its  way  to  Mr  Charles 
Spencer's  gymnasium  in  I»ndon  in  1868.  So  little 
was  to  be  gained,  and  so  much  was  to  be  last — 
particularly  in  the  way  of  appearances — by  '  bone- 
shakorism,  that  in  a  few  years  it  promised  to 
become  a  lost  art,  when,  happily,  the  inventive 
genius  of  an  Englishman,  whose  identity  is  open 
to  question,  supplied  the  missing  link — the  rublier 
tyre —which,  with  the  suspension  wheels  and  steel 
framing  introduced  at  a  later  period,  made  the 
modem  bicycle.  From  the  bicycle  the  tricycle  was 
early  evolved,  chiefly  through  "the  instrumentality 
of  James  Starley  (died  1881).  of  Coventry  ;  a  further 
impetus  was  given  by  the  pneumatic  tyre,  and  now 
the  types  of  machine  are  practically  etui  less. 

The  utility  of  the  cycle  is  proved  beyond  all 
question,  ll  is  asserted  on  the  nest  authority  that 
a  jsjison  of  average  capabilities  can  upon  it  travel 
at  least  three,  ami  frequently  six,  times  as  far  as  he 
can  walk  in  a  dav.  and  this  with  even  less  fatigue  ; 
while  the  possibilities  of  the  machine  in  able  hands 
will  lie  admitted,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  mile 
has  been  ridden  upon  a  bicycle  in  less  than  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  and  that  32  miles  have  been 
traversed  in  An  hour,  616  miles  in  the  '24  hours,  on 
the  racing  track.  The  twenty-four  hours  road 
record  is  in  England  414  miles;  in  Scotland,  314* 
miles ;  nnd  in  Ireland,  '2489  miles.  The  road 
from  land's  End  to  John  o"  Groat's— roughly,  900 
miles  by  rond — ha*  been  accomplished  in  three  days 
four  hours  forty -six  minutes  ! 

But  the  utility  of  the  cycle  is  further  proved  by 
fact*  other  tlia.ii  those  given  ;  it  has  Income  the 
p«sir  man's  carriage,  and  the  rich  man's  hobby  in 
more  senses  than  one.    Koyalty  disport*  itself,  at 
any  rate  in  quasi  publicity,  upon  it,  and  the  nobil- 
itv  and  gentry  make  no  secret  of  their  love  of  the 
wheel.    Clergymen  visit  their  parishioners ;  medi- 
cal men  their  patients;  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  middle  classes  transact  their  business  or  follow  j 
their  pleasures  by  its  means;  while  it  is  next  to  < 
impossible  to  pass  through  any  of  the  streets  of  our  j 
chief  towns  without  seeing  that  the  cycle,  in  some  ! 
one  of  its  numerous  shapes,  is  ably  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  the  community,    it  was  estimated 
that  in  1895-96  the  annual  British  output  was 
about  "30,000  machines,  while  that  of  America 
was  already  fiver   1.000,000.     Cycle-making  has 
become  a  very  important  industry. 

So  general  has  cycling  liecome,  that  there  are  in 
existence  in  Great  Britain  alone  at  least  twenty 
cycling  publications,  varying  from  weeklies  to 
annuals,  while  roadbooks  and  handtmoks  innumer- 
able have  already  been  put  upon  the  market. 

As  with  most  other  sjsirts  or  ]>astimes.  cycling  is 
sliiing  in  a  clubdom  of  its  own.  Hundreds  of  local 
cl it bs  exist  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  while 
acting  in  concert  with  them  is  the  largest  of  all, 
the  Cyclists'  Touring  Club,  whose  headquarters  are 


at  47  Victoria  Street,  London.  The  C.T.C.,  as 
it  is  familiarly  called,  was  not  the  foreruuner  of 
the  local  clubs  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
for  some  of  these  existed  three  or  four  years  before 
it,  but  it  was  called  into  existence  in  1878  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  mini  promoting  touring,  as 
its  name  implies.  To  this  end  it  has  appointed  at 
one  fixed  tanfl'some  hotel -often  the  leading  one— 
in  every  town  as  headquarters.  It  has  ulso  appointed 
a  member  in  nearly  every  town  to  act  as  consul  — 
in  other  words,  to  lie  a  guide  to  visiting  clubmen  ; 
in  addition  to  which  it  has  nominated  the  most 
competent  mechanic  the  place  possesses  to  repair 
machines  at  moderate  prices  in  case  of  breakage. 
By  the  introduction  ot  a  specially  suitable  and 
durable  uniform  ;  bv  the  compilation  of  roadbooks 
and  maps  for  the  ('ontinent,  as  well  as  for  Great 
Britain  ;  by  agitating  for  letter  roads,  for  finger- 
posts and  milestones  ;  and  in  countless  other  ways 
it  has  benefited  cyclist*  and  cycling ;  and  that  it* 
programme  is  popular,  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
explained  that  it  at  present  jiossesses  over  45,000 
memliers.  It  publishes  an  official  Gazette,  which, 
consisting  of  some  forty  to  fifty  pages,  is  sent 
gratis  to  even-  memlier  once  a  month,  as  well  as  an 
official  handbook  with  full  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  convenience  of  its  memlH>r8.  The  lienelito 
of  memlicrship  arc  all  obtainable  for  a  nominal 
sum  annually.  The  C.  T.  C.  is  international  in  it* 
character,  nearly  a  dozen  prosperous  divisions  hav- 
ing already  been  established  in  the  United  States, 
in  Canada,  and  upon  the  Continent. 

Cycling  possesses  also  a  National  Cyclists'  Cnion 
that  looks  after  the  legislative  side  of  the  sport ; 
that  frames  and  endeavours  to  uphold  the  amateur 
definition  ;  that  pledges  itself  to  oppose  the  intro- 
duction of  prohibitive  restrictions ;  that  holds  the 
amateur  championships ;  and  that  in  many  other 
ways  does  a  large  amount  of  good  for  wheeldom. 
The  headquarters  of  this  body  are  at  57  Basing- 
hall  Street,  Loudon.  E.C.,  and  the  subscription  for 
memlicrs  not  belonging  to  a  local  club  affiliated 
en  masse  is  five  shillings.  There  are  branches  of 
the  N.  C.  I",  in  Scotland,  and  Ireland  has  its 
Cyclists'  Association. 

For  many  years  cycling  was  practised  in  England 
in  the  face  of  much  ridicule  from  the  general 
public,  and  hostility  from  other  sections  of  the 
road-using  community  ;  while  ingress  to  the  parks 
was  denied  its  votaries.  These  prejudices  have, 
however,  happily  lieen  overcome ;  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the"  C.  T.  C.  and  the  N.  C.  V.  before 
referred  to,  nearly  all  these  restrictions  have  liecn 
removed,  and,  speaking  broadly,  a  cycle  is  at 
lilierty  to  enter  and  use  the  iuclosures  to  which 
other  public  vehicles  are  given  access.  Similarly, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  C.  T.  C,  the  powers 
hitherto  possessed  by  courts  of  qunrter  session 
and  corporations  under  the  Highways  Amendment 
Act  of  1878,  ami  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
18X2,  have  by  the  Local  Government  t  England  and 
Wales  i  Act,  18X8,  Ken  taken  from  them.  Cycles 
have  been  declared  to  be  carriages  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Highways  Acts,  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits,  and  subject  to  all  the  iieualties  (tax- 
paying  excepted )  applicable  to  other  carriages, 
while  the  anomalous  and  conflicting  bylaws 
hitherto  in  force  wen',  on  1st  April  1SX9,  super- 
seded by  a  statute  law  which  runs  as  follows  : 

Local  Government  (England  ami  Wales)  Act, 
1888,  sect.  85.  (1)  The  provisions  of  sect.  26,  sub- 
sect.  5,  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amend 
ment)  Act,  1878,  and  sect.  '23,  sub-sect.  1,  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  in  so  far  as  it 
gives  power  to  the  council  to  make  bylaws  regulat 
ing  the  use  of  carriages  herein  referred  to,  and  all 
other  provisions  of  any  other  public  or  private  acts. 
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in  so  far  as  they  give  power  to  any  local  authority 
to  make  bylaws  for  regulating  the  use  of  bicycles, 
tricycles,  velocities,  and  other  similar  machine*, 
are  hereby  repealed  ;  and  bicycles,  tricycles,  velo- 
cities, and  other  similar  machine*  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  carriages  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Highway  Acts  j  and  the  following  additional 
regulations  shall  lie  observed  by  any  person  or 

Kisons  riding  or  being  upon  such  carnage:  (a) 
iring  the  period  Itetwecn  one  hour  after  sunset 
and  one  hour  before  sunrise,  every  person  riding  or 
Uiitig  upon  such  carriage,  shall  carry  attached  to 
the  carriage,  a  lamp,  which  shall  be  so  conn  true  ted 
and  placed  as  to  exhibit  a  light  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  is  proceeding,  and  ho  lighted  and  kept 
lighted,  as  to  afford  adequate  means  of  signalling 
the  approach  or  position  of  the  carriage.  ( (> )  Upon 
overtaking  any  cart  or  carriage,  or  any  horse,  mule, 
or  other  beast  of  burden,  or  any  foot  passenger, 
being  on  or  proceeding  along  the  carriage-way, 
every  such  person  shall,  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  and  liefore  passing  such  cart  or  carriage, 
horse,  mule,  or  other  lieast  of  burden,  or  such  foot- 
passenger,  by  sounding  a  lxdl  or  whistle,  or  other- 
wise, give  audible  and  sufficient  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  carriage.  ('2)  Any  person  sum- 
marily convicted  of  offending  against  the  regula- 
tions made  by  this  section,  shall,  for  each  and  for 
every  such  offence,  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  nut 
exceeding  forty  shillings. 

Cycle-racing,  by  both  amateurs  and  professionals, 
has  developed  into  a  line  art,  and  bids  fair  to 
rival  in  popularity  all  but  horseracing.  Cinder- 
paths  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  exist 
in  nearly  all  the  more  important  centres,  and 
amateur  race  meetings  are  of  frequent  occurrence  I 
during  the  summer  season  ;  but  Leicester,  Wolver-  . 
ham p ton,  North  Shields,  and  Coventry  are  the 

} daces  chiefly  noted  for  contests  among  the  pro- 
essional  fraternity. 

The  practice  of  camping  out  under  canvas 
is  one  which  seems  to  have  commended  itself 
to  cyclists  in  a  marked  degree.  The  habit 
originated  at  the  North  of  England  Cyclists' 
Meet,  held  annually  at  Harrogate ;  and  it  has 
been  perpetuated  not  only  by  Northerners,  but  by 
Southerners  as  well,  the  latter  usually  selecting 
Mid-Surrey  as  their  camping  ground. 

Apart  from  the  marvellous  modem  records  to 
which  previous  reference  has  lieen  made,  some 
notable  distance*  were  covered  even  ui*>n  the 
earlier  and  more  imtierfect  forms  of  machines. 
Among  them  should  be  mentioned  the  one  from 
IaiiuIoii  to  Hath  by  David  Stanton,  who  was 
credited  with  covering  the  106  mil**  in  8  hours 
•2S  minutes  on  the  17th  August  1X74,  as  also  the 
year's  record  of  Mr  E.  Togetmier  of  the  Belsize 
Bicycle  Club,  London,  who  claimed  to  have  ridden 
over  10,000  miles  in  a  single  season. 

The  development  of  the  pastime  of  bicycling  in 
all  classes  of  the  community,  including  ladies,  was 
especially  marked  in  1895  96;  and  this  led  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  companies  for 
manufacturing  bicycles,  or  parts  of  them.  In  1898 
alone  companies  with  a  capital  of  £11,000,000 
were  floated  in  Britain— one  of  them,  the  Dunlop 
Pneumatic  Tyre  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
£5,000,000.  The  Americans,  though  comparatively 
late  in  entering  the  field,  had  by  1897  increased 
their  export  of  bicycles  to  a  value  of  about 
£1,000,000  a  year,  Chainless  driving  gear  and  Eng- 
lish and  American  roller  gear  were  being  cautiously 
introduced  ;  bamboo  spokes  and  aluminium  ma- 
chines were  no  longer  novelties ;  machines  con- 
structed on  the  cantilever  principle  were  in  use, 
and  in  America  the  merits  of  condensed  and 
hardened  paper  for  bicycle  tube  frames  were  com-  : 
mended.    As  against  many  of  the  chainless  cycles, 


it  is  alleged  that  by  the  bevelled  cog-wheels  friction 
is  increased,  while  the  one  wheel  is  spread  or 

[tushed  away  from  the  other.  One  kind  of  chain- 
ess  machine  is  worked  by  means  of  roller-lteariug 
I»eijs,  which  engage  each  other  at  right  angles; 
another  by  means  of  a  self-coiling  and  self-uncoiling 
band  from  the  driving  sheave  to  the  driven  sheave 
(both  smooth  like  belt  sheaves),  the  ends  of  the 
band  being  screwed  to  the  sheaves.  The  long- 
promised  electric  tricycle  has  not  yet  appeared,  the 
difficulty  being  the  inevitable  weight  involved  in 
carrying  a  series  of  accumulators  (hut  see  TRAC- 
TION-ENGINES ). 

The  crypto-dynamic  gear  manufactured  by  the 
Crypto  Cycle  Comjwiny  (serviceable  on  rough  roads 
and  on  steep  gradients)  marvellously  lightened  the 
labour  of  cycling  iu  the  case  of  elderly  persons  and 
invalids,  but  as  a  rule  a  muscular  rider  is  content 
with  one  speed  affixed  to  a  light  machine,  upon 
which  he  is  able  to  make  even  better  progress  than 
upon  the  necessarily  heavy  crypto-genred  article. 
A  simple  method  of  ascertaining  how  a  machine  is 
geared  is  to  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  driving- 
wheels  by  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  lower  cog- 
wheel, and  then  divide  by  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  cog  upon  the  main  axle — eg.  a  40-inch  wheel 
has  twenty  teeth  upon  its  lower  cog-wheel,  and 
fifteen  upon  the  upper ;  this  gives  a  gearing  of  53i 
inches. 

4  Trick  riding '  is  an  art  which  American  riders 
assiduously  practise,  and  in  which  they  naturally 
excel ;  so  much  so,  that  many  *  professors  *  thereof 
have  from  time  to  time  visited  Great  Britain  and 
continental  Europe  to  exhibit  their  prowess  to 
the  multitude.  Trick  riding  aside,  however,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  typical  English- 
man makes  the  most  enthusiastic  cyclist ;  partly 
l)©cause  the  bicycle  was  first  systematically  made 
and  ridden  here,  and  partly  because  he  possesses 
an  inbred  love  of  athletics.  Coventry,  Birming- 
ham, Nottingham,  Wolverhampton,  London,  and 
to  a  smaller  extent  other  important  places,  are 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  while 
the  first  named  has  happily  been  enabled  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  fast  decaying  or  depressed  industries 
of  ribbon-weaving  and*  watchmaking,  for  which 
she  was  long  celebrated,  the  designing  and  manu- 
facturing of  cycles,  which  find  employment  for 
thousands  of  hands.  The  Pneumatic  Tyre  Com- 
pany is  said  to  be  able  to  turn  out  alwut  12,000 
tyres  per  week. 

The  types  of  machines  in  current  use  are  the  ordi- 
nary bicycle,  the  dwarf  rear-driven  safety  bicycle  or 
sonic  modification  thereof,  the  front-steered  tricycle, 
the  carrier  or  tradesman's  tricycle,  tandem  bicycles, 
lioth  ordinary  and  dwarf,  tandem  frontstV-cred 
bicycles,  and  invalid  pedo-  or  manu-motive  cycles  ; 
but  numerous  machines  coming  within  none  of 
these  categories  are  met  with  from  time  to  time. 
The  fashion  in  this  res|>ect  has  necessarily  changed 
with  great  rapidity,  seeing  that  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  really  skilled  ami  competent 
engineers  and  mechanics  liave  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  perfecting  of  the  cycle.  The  numerous 
improvements,  together  with  the  impracticable 
ideas  of  the  over-present  visionary,  are  generally 
shown  annually  at  the  Stanley  exhibition,  a  fixture 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  London  club  bearing 
this  title. 

Among  recent  developments  in  connection  with 
the  cycle  have  Imjcji  its  adoption  by  some  of  the 
leading  London  dailies  to  convey  special  editions  to 
the  various  railway  termini,  and  the  use  of  the 
cycle  by  the  postal  authorities ;  while  pregnant 
with  much  greater  import  to  all  concerned  is  the 
official  adoption  of  the  two- wheeled  machine  by  tl»e 
military  authorities.  With  this  object  in  view, 
the  various  volunteer  corps  at  present  in  existence 
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were  in  1S87  authorised  by  the  War  Office  to  form 
cycle  contingents  within  their  ranks,  while  a 
(special  cyclist  corps,  known  as  the  26th  Middlesex, 
has  beeu  called  into  existence.  These  various 
formations  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  as 
yet  won  the  place  they  ae*"1  destined  to  occupy, 
but  they  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  cap- 
abilities' to  cause  the  highest  military  authorities 
to  entertain  a  very  hopeful  opinion  of  their  vulue 
in  the  near  future. 

In  America,  where  cycling  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular,  there  are  a  large  number  of  flourish- 
ing "cyclist  clubs  in  the  large  cities,  such  as  New 
York",  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  club-houses  there  are  more  com- 
plete and  better  equipped  than  in  Great  Britain. 
One  American  cyclist  is  credited  with  having  ridden 
8000  miles  in  a  year,  and  another  7000  miles.  Mr 
Thomas  Stevens,  starting  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  22d  of  April  1884,  travelled  to  Boston,  then 
shipped  to  England,  again  embarked  for  the  Con- 
tinent, and  passed  through  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Asia  Minor,  Ar- 
menia, Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  and  China, 
whence  he  sailed  for  his  starting-point  This  was 
a  ride  occupying  three  years,  aud  involving  an 
enormous  amount  of  endurance,  pluck,  and  energy. 
Two  American  students,  T.  Allen  and  L.  Sachtlelsjn, 
occupied  three  years  in  riding  round  the  world, 
15,044  miles.  The  popularity  of  cycling  has  led  to 
proposals  for  a  tax  on  cycles ;  in  France  £80,000 
a  year  comes  from  this  source. 

Cycling,  if  rationally  pursued,  is  so  exhilarating 
and  health-giving  that  leading  medical  men  recom- 
mend its  adoption  by  both  sexes  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  organic  disease  is  absent. 

See  Cpelina,  by  Viscount  Bury  and  G.  L.  Hillier 
(Badminton  scries;  new  ed.  1895);  Spencer's  Bicpele* 
and  Triepcltt,  Past  and  Present  (18H3),  and  his 
Cycle  Directory;  Sir  B.  W.  Richsnlsnn's  Tricycle  in 
Relation  to  Health  and  Retreat  ion  ( 188ft  ) ;  Stable*'*  Health 
upon  Wheel*  (1885);  Pleasure* and  Adiantaije*  of  Cycling 
(1887) ;  Mecredy  and  Stoney,  Art  and  Pastime  of  Cpelino 
(2d  ed.  1893);  8tevena,  Around  the  World  on  a  Biepele 
(1887);  Baudry  de  Saunter,  Histoire  Gin/rale  de  la 
Vdoeipede(Wi\) ;  Hillier  and  ttramson.  Amateur  Cueliny 
(1893) ;  O.  Jennings,  Cycling  and  Health  (new  ed.  1893) ; 
Allen  and  Sachtlehen,  Acrou  Asia  on  a  Biepele  (New 
York,  1894);  A.  C.  Pemberton,  The  Complete  Cyclist 
(1897);  Btet/cles  anil  TriepcJei,  an  Elementary  Trratise 
on  their  Construction,  by  Archibald  Sharp  (1897);  the 
C.T.C.  Road  Book*  and  Inglis's  Contour  Road  B<»>kt 
(1896  97). 

Cy'cIotd(Gr.,  'circle  like*).  If  a  circle  roll  along 
a  straight  line  in  its  own  plane,  any  point  on  the 
circumference  describes  a  curve  which  is  called  a 
cycloid.  This  is  the  most  interesting  of  what  are 
called  the  transcendental  curves,  l»oth  from  its 
geometrical  projMirtic*  and  its  numerous  applica- 
tions in  mechanics.  In  dynamics,  for  example,  we 
find  that  a  heavy  particle  descends  from  rest  from 
any  point  in  the  arc  of  an  inverted  cycloid  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  same  time  exactly,  from  what- 
ever point  of  the  curve  it  starts.  This  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  cycloid  is  the  isochron- 
ous (Or.,  'equal-time*)  curve.    The  body  having 

reached  the  lowest  point, 
will,  through  the  im- 
petus received  in  the 
tall,  ascend  the  opposite 
brand i  of  the  curve  to 
a  height  equal  to  that 
from  which  it  fell,  and 
it  will  employ  precisely 
t  he  same  time  in  ascend- 
ing  as  it  did  in  descending.  It  is  clear  that  if  a 
surface  could  be  procured  that  would  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  hard,  the  cycloid  would  thus  present  a 


The  Cycloid. 


solution  of  the  perpetual  motion.  The  line  AB, 
which  is  called  the  base  of  the  cycloid,  is  equal  to 
the  circumference  of  the  generating  circle ;  the 
length  of  the  curve  ADli  is  four  tunes  CD,  the 
diameter ;  the  evolute  of  any  cycloid  is  a  similar 
curve  of  equal  length  ;  and  the  surface  between 
the  curve  and  its  base  is  three  times  the  area  of  the 
circle  CP.  In  any  position  EPF  of  the  generating 
circle,  AE  is  equal  to  the  arc  EP;  PE  is  the  normal 
at  P  and  half  the  radius  of  curvature  ;  PF  is  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  P. 

Cycloid-scales,  fish-scales  with  a  round  un- 
tootned  posterior  margin  ami  concentric  lines  par- 
allel to  tne  latter.    See  Scai.ks,  F Ik l ikk, 

Cyclone  ( Gr.  kyklos,  '  a  circle ' ),  a  circular  storm 
of  great  force,  which,  extending  over  an  area  of 
perhaps  500  miles,  and  revolving  round  a  calm 
centre,  advances  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  30  miles 
an  hour.    See  Storms. 

Cycloptedia.  See  Encyclopedia. 

Cydo'pes  ( Gr.  kukldpes,  'the  round-eyed'),  in 
the  incoherent  traditions  of  a  gradually  developing 
mythology,  fall  into  three  group.  ( 1 )  The  Homeric 
Cyclopes,  a  wild,  lawless,  and  impious  race  of 
giants,  inhabiting  the  sea-coasts  of  Sicily,  the  most 

Erominentof  whom  is  Polyphemus  (q.  v.).  Although 
luiuer  does  not  directly  call  them  one-eyed,  yet  he 
expressly  terms  Polyphemus  such,  and  the  later 
poets  attribute  his  peculiarity  to  the  rest.  (2)  The 
three  Cyclopes  mentioned  by  Hesiod  :  Brontes, 
Steropes,  and  Arges,  each  having  one  eye  in  the 
middle  of  his  forehead  ;  these  were  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Gn?a,  belonged  to  the  race  of  Titans,  and  forged 
thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  Hurled  into  Tartarus  by 
their  father,  but  delivered  by  their  mother,  they 
helped  Kronos  to  usurp  the  government  of  heaven. 
Kronos,  however,  in  his  turn,  threw  them  back  to 
Tartarus,  from  which  they  were  again  released  by 
Zeus,  whose  servants  they  now  became.  Finally, 
they  were  slain  by  Apollo,  because  they  forged  the 
thunderbolt  with  which  Zeus  killed  /Esculapius. 
Later  tradition  placed  their  workshop  in  Mount 
Etna,  or  in  the  volcanoes  of  Leinnoa  and  Li  pari, 
and  made  them  the  slaves  of  Hephaestus.  (3)  The 
Cyclopes  mentioned  by  Stralw  as  a  people  who  had 
come  from  Thrace  or  Lycia  to  Argolis,  and  were 
distinguished  for  their  skill  as  builders. 

Cyclopean  Walls  is  a  name  given  to  masonry 
built  of  large,  irregular  stones,  closely  lilting,  but 
unhewn  and  uncemcnted.  They  were  attributed 
to  Strata's  Cvclopes,  who  were  probably  mythical, 
and  many  of  them  still  exist  in  Greece  (as  at 
Myceim'  and  Tiryns),  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  More 
probably  the  so-called  Cyclopean  walls  were  built 
by  some  ancient  race,  perhaps  the  Pelasgians(q.v.)» 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  historical  civilisa- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Cyclops,  a  genus  of  small  fresh-water  crus- 
taceans, type  of  a  family  (Cyclopidie)  in  the  order 
Copepoda."  They  arc  jMipularly  included  under  the 
wide  title  of '  water -fleas.  Various  sj>ecies  are  com- 
mon as  active  swimmers  in  fresh-water  pools  or  slow- 
llowing  brooks,  and  a  few  forms  have  lieen  recorded 
from  the  sea  Like  other  copepods,  cyclotw  has 
an  elongated  body,  without  a  shell,  with  four 
forked  thoracic  feet  and  a  five- join  ted  abdomen. 
The  head -region  is  not  distinct  from  the  first  ring 
of  the  thorax  ;  there  is  a  pear-shaped  segmented 
body  and  a  long  al>domen  ;  both  pairs  of  antenna; 
arc  long,  and  in  the  male  the  anterior  pair  form 
claspers ;  the  mandibular  and  maxillary  palps  are 
degenerate ;  and  a  heart  is  said  to  l>e  absent. 
The  average  length  of  the  commonest 


from  2  to  3  millimetres ;  the  males  are  generally 
smaller  than  the  females.  A  very  marked  feature, 
to  which  the  name  refers,  is  the  single  median  eye, 
usually  bright  crimson  and  sparkling  like  a  gem ; 
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ami  not  less  noticeable  are  the  two  large  e^'-liagii 
carried  by  tin'  female*.  They  cat  l*Uh  animal  ami 
vegetable  matter,  ami  are  very  prolific.  See  Ckits- 
TACEA.  WaTEK-KLEA. 

Cyclop'terH,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  met  with 
in  Devonian  ami  Carlioniferous  strata.  The  leaflet* 
are  somewhat  rounded  or  wedge  shaped,  and  have 
no  midrib,  the  nerves  spreading  from  the  point  of 
attachment. 

Cyclorama.  See  Panorama. 

Cyclosls  ( t  Jr. ,  'circulation ' ),  the  name  employed 
to  designate  certain  movement*  of  the  content*  of 
cells  ill' plants.     See  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

C'yclostomata  (literallv,  'round  mouths'),  a 
class  of  vertebrate*  often  included  along  with  fishes, 
but  separated  from  them  by  some  fundamental 
divergences.  Hag  fish  (Myxine)  and  Lamprey 
(Petromyzon)  are  the  two  most  familiar  example*, 
and  aro  types  of  the  two  orders  into  which  the 
Cycloatomata  (or  Marsijmhranchii )  aro  divided. 

Cydnns,  a  river  of  Ciliein,  rising  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Taurus  range,  and  flowing  through  a  rich 
and  level  country,  past  the  city  of  Tarsus,  mid 
a  broad  lagoon,  now  choked  up  with  sand,  into  the 
sea.     It*  water  was  famous  for  its  clearness  and 
coldness,  and  was  sup])osed  to  lie  efficacious  against 
gout  and  nervous  disease*.    Alexander  neariv  lost 
his  life  through  an  illness  brought  on  by  bathing  in 
it  when  overheated. 
S     C>  (Ionia.    See  Ql  INCE. 
Cygnet,  a  young  Swan  (q.v.). 
Cylinder  (dr.,  'a  roller'),  a  well-known  solid 
whose  cross  section  at  any  jioint  of  its  length  gives 
always  the  same  circle  ;  or,  mathematically,  a  solid 
generated  bv  the  revolution  of  a 
rectangle  about  one  of  its  sides, 
which  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder.  That,  the  typical  cylinder, 
is  frequently  called  right,  ami  if  cut 
by  two  parallel  plane*  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  the  result  is  an 
uhlii/ue  cylinder,  with  elliptical  ends 
or  sections.    The  term  has  also  been 
generalised  to  include  a  solid  gener- 
ated by  a  line  moving  parallel  to  a 
fixed  direction  while  tracing  any 
lixed  closed  curve.     In  all  cases  the 
content  of  the  cylinder  is  found  by 
multiplying  the'  numlter  of  square 
units  in  the  base  by  the  numlter  of 
linear  units  in  the  altitude,  which  is 
the  }>erpendicular  distance  lietween  the  two  ends. 
The  area  of  the  convex  surface  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  circumference  of  the  end,  and  the 
length  of  the  generating  line.    To  this  must  lie 
added  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  to  get  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cylinder. 
Cyma.  See  Moilihnos. 

Cymbals  are  a  pair  of  thin  round  metal  plates, 
with  a  hollow  pan  in  the  centre,  in  which  a  leather 
strap  is  fastened  for  holding  in  the  hand.  They  are 
instruments  of  percussion,  which,  when  struck*  one 
against  the  other,  produce  a  loud  harsh  sound  of 
no  fixed  pilch.  Tliey  are  of  very  ancient  origin, 
and  were  used  by  the  Creeks  in  the  worship  of 
CvMe.  The  l»e'st  cymlmls  ure  those  made  in 
Turkey  and  in  China"  Attempt*  to  discover  and 
imitate  the  composition  of  the  metal  have  all  failed, 
the  nearest  approach  Ut  it  hitherto  discovered 
l>eing  an  alloy  of  80  part*  of  copj>er  to  '20  of  tin. 
The  cvmlwU*  generally  play  the  same  part  a*  the 
1»r*s  drum,  and  in  orchestra*  thev  are  played  on  by 
the  same  performer,  one  cymbal  Wing  fixed  on  the 
drum,  the  other  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
hand  wields  a  drumstick.  Cymbals  are,  however, 
essentially  military  instrument*. 


Cymbeline,  an  ancient  king  of  Britain  in  a 
well-known  play  of  Shakespeare  called  by  his 
name.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  daughter,  Imogen, 
who  married  I'osthumus  Leonatu*.  His  second 
wife  had,  by  a  former  IiusImuuI,  a  son  named 
Cloteii.  Shakespeare  liorrowcd  the  name  from  the 
half-historical  Cunolxdinus  in  Holinahed's  Chronicle, 
of  whom  several  coins  are  extant. 

Cyme,  a  term  employed  in  Botany  to  designate 
those  forms  of  inflorescence  which  are  definite  or 
centrifugal — i.e.  in  which  the  main  axis  ends  in  a 
flower,  but  bears  one  or  more  lateral  branches 
which  again  terminate  in  flowers,  but  not  before 
producing  secondary  branches  which  continue  the 
same  process  as  far  as  growth  permit*.  Tim 
various  forms  and  varieties  of  cyme,  which  aro* 
not  only  of  great  morphological  interest,  but 
frequently  also  of  systematic  importance— e.g. 
Caryophyllaceas  Lahiatte,  &c,  are  described  under 
Inflorescence  ( q.  v. ). 

Cymry.  See  Celts  and  Wales. 

Cynanchum*  a  genus  of  AsclepiadaceH*,  of 
which  some  species  have  been  used  medicinally — 
e.g.  V.  monsjielianim  a*  a  violent  purgative,  the 
so-called  Montpellier  Scammony,  and  V.  vincetori- 
cum,  formerly  in  repute  as  an  antidote  to  other 
poisons.  The  Indian  C.  extensum  yields  fibre,  and 
V.  omlifolium  of  Penaug,  caoutchouc. 

Cynewnlf*  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet  of  whom 
almost  nothing  is  known.  He  has  banded  down 
his  name  wrapped  up  in  runes  in  his  poems  Chrut, 
Juliana,  and  Elene.  It  seems  most  proliable  that 
he  was  a  Northumbrian,  but  VVulcker  holds  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  this  belief. 
Dietrich  identifies  him  with  Cynewulf,  the  Bishop 
of  Lindisfarne  (737-80),  but  Teu  Brink  refuses  to 
admit  the  identity  lietween  the  two.  Cynewulf  s 
principal  works  may  be  referred  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  the' second  half  of  the  8th  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  guild  of  wandering  glee-men, 
possessed  some  learning,  and  was  popular  with  his 
contemporaries.  His  poems  are  aglow  with  fervid 
Christian  feeling,  and  show  rich  imagination  and 
power  of  language.  The  influence  of  Aldbelm  is. 
distinctly  traceable  l>oth  in  the  themes  and  in  their 
treatment.  The  ehief  works  are  a  collection  of 
poetical  riddle*  ;  thoC'/irw/  ( ed.  by  (Jollancz,  1892), 
a  subject  borrowed  from  the  old  Latin  homilies,  in 
which  His  birth,  His  ascension,  and  the  judgment 
are  described,  the  last  being  particularly  effective  ; 
Andrew  and  Elene,  religious  epics;  Outhlac  ami 
Juliana,  versified  live*  ofthose  saint*. 

Cynlcti,  the  name  applied  to  a  school  of  Greek 
philosophers,  who  were  distinguished  mainly  for 
their  morose  and  snarling  ethics,  and  their  ostenta- 
tious contempt  of  the  ordinary  pleasure*  of  life. 
The  name  is  due  either  to  Cynosarges,  the  place 
where  Antisthenos,  the  founder,  taught ;  or  to 
their  dog-like  (kynikos)  contempt  for  conventional 
manner*.  For  their  peculiar  opinions,  see  articles 
Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  Meniitus,  &c 

Cy'nips.  See  Call-fly. 

Cynodon*  a  genus  of  grasses  of  which  one 
specie*,  V.  <lactylon,\a of  peculiarly  widedistribution, 
not  only  ranging  from  it*  British  habitat  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Cornwall  to  fringe  those  of  North 
America  and  the  West  Indie*,  where  it  is  known 
a*  Bermuda  grass,  but  also  forming  ( on  account  of 
it*  great  power  of  resisting  drought)  the  most  im- 
portant fodder  and  pasture  grass  of  India,  where  it 
is  known  as  Dhob,  Doorha,  Arc.  It*  creeping  roots, 
and  those  of  it*  congener,  C.  lineare,  have  medicinal 
virtues,  and  are  sometimes  used  as  a  sutatitute  for 
sarsaparilla. 

a  genus  of  the  curious  parasitic 
(see  Parasitic  Plants). 
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Cynomorium  coccineuin, 
growing  upuo  the  rooU  of  ( a )  ita 

Shnn<T>«»ii)<'i)*  host  ;  b,  r,  d, 
liferent  nUjtc*  of  develop- 
ment. 


Cmtomorinm  coccineuin,  a  plant,  of  a  strange  fungus- 
like  nppearanee,  is  found  in  the  islands  of  Malta 

and  Gozo.  It  was  long 
known  aw  Fungus  Melt- 
ft' a xix,  ami  enjoyed  the 
highest  rejuitation  as  a 
styptic,  lwwiiles  lieiug 
used  an  an  astringent  in  I 
dysentery  and  other i 
maladies.  *  These  uses, 
however,  depended  on 
the  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures alone,  its  scarlet 
colour  and  blood-like 
juice  being  interpreted 
as  providential  indica- 
tions of  it*  curative 
destination  for  all  in- 
juries or  diseases  accom- 
panied by  bleeding.  So 
nigh  a  value  w;is  set 
u|K>n  this  plant,  that  the 
knights  of  Malta  took 
it  under  their  particular 
care  as  one  of  their 
choicest  j>ossessions ;  it 
was  carefully  gathered 
and  deposited  in  a 
government  ollice,  from 
which  the  grand -master 
sent  it  to  friendly  sove- 
reigns, and  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  island.  l"p 
t<»  a  recent  date  a  keeper 
of  the  rock  which  most 
abundantly  produces  the 
plant  was  still  appointed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

«r  Cynomorplia  (literally,  'dog-shaped'),  the 
lower  division  of  Old  World  or  Catarrhine  mon- 
keys. Baboon  (Cynocephalus)  and  Magot  ( Maea- 
cus)  are  goo<l  examples.  See  SloxKKY. 
_j  CynosreplialH*  ( 1  dog's  heads ' ),  two  hills  near 
Scotussa,  in  Thcssaly,  where  Flaminius  defeated 
Philip  of  Macedon,  197  B.C. 

Cy'nosure  (Gr.  kunosoura,  literally,  'the  tail 
of  the  dog'),  the  Greek  name  for  the  constellation 
of  the  Little  Hear,  which  contains  the  pole  star,  by 
which  the  Pho-nician  mariners  steered  their  course, 
while  the  Greeks  steered  by  the  Great  ISear.  The 
name  is  metaphorically  applied  to  anything  that 
attracts  attention,  or  to  which  all  eyes*  are  turned. 
Its  use,  with  this  meaning  in  reference  to  a  lady,  in 
Milton's  classic  poems  ISAlleyro  and  Vomus,  will 
l»e  remembered.  In  the  Gr<"ek  mythology,  Callisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  changed 
into  the  Greater  Hear  (called  also  J/eJice),  and  her 
son.  Areas,  into  the  Lesser  (called  also  Cynosura). 
-The  Dog's-tail  Grass  is  culled  CyntMurua. 

Cypora'cew.  the  order  of  reeds  and  sedges,  are 
nearly  akin  to  grasses,  but  easily  distinguished  by 
their  solid,  unjointed,  generally  triangular  stems, 
undivided  leaf-sheaths,  ami  alxteneeof  paleje.  There 
are  about  'iiMHt  species,  widely  distributed  through- 
out all  climates,  but  more  especially  in  temperate 
ami  cold  regions,  and  in  marshy  soils,  of  which 
they  often  take  almost  entire  possession.  Dry  ami 
rough  in  texture,  they  furnish  only  the  very  poorest 
constituent  of  fodder  or  hav,  nor  with  few  excep- 
tions (see  Bri.Klsll.  CVI'KHCS.  PAPYRI'S,  CaHKX, 
Kkki>)  have  they  any  other  economic  uses. 

Cypcrus  a  'ar£p  gemis  of  Cyperaceie,  chiefly 
tropical.  The  tubers  or  root-stocks  of  some  species 
are  edible,  notably  C.  esculentus,  cultivated  in 
southern  Europe  for  ita  nrmtndesdc  terre.  C.  longus 
and  others  are  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery. 
C.  textau  of  South  Africa  yield*  fibre.   In  America, 


C.  hydra,  a  tuberous  species,  is  an  exceedingly 
troublesome  weed  in  cultivated  lands,  such  as 
cotton-fields. 

Cy«prfcs,  which,  roughly  translated,  means  'as 
near  as  possible,'  is  applied  to  a  well-known  doc- 
trine in  the  law  of  charitable  trusts  in  England. 
This  doctrine  is  to  the  effect  that  where  a  truster 
mentions  a  general  purpose  to  which  money  is  to 
be  applied — e.g.  higher  education,  and  also  some 
particular  method-  e.g.  payment  to  an  institution 
which  ceases  to  exist,  the  court  will  direct  the 
application  of  the  money  in  some  other  particular 
method,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  one  mentioned, 
and  consistent  with  the  general  purpose.  The 
doctrine  is  closely  connected  with  another — viz. 
that  where  only  a  general  charitable  intention  is 
expressed — e.g.  relief  of  the  jsjor,  the  court  will 
devise  some  particular  scheme,  and  will  not  hold 
the  trust  void  for  uncertainty.  These  doctrines 
also  exist  in  Scots  law,  though  not  under  the  name 
of  cy-pres.  The  expression  is  also  applied  to  a 
principle  on  which  the  court  acts,  so  as  to  avoid 
illegality  in  settlements  of  property.  In  the 
United  "States  it  is  held  that  the  eouity  courta 
cannot  make  valid  charities  which  are  uncertain, 
but  where  charitable  trusts  have  once  l»een  set 
agoing,  they  will  prevent  the  trust  from  being 
defeated  by  change  of  circumstances. 

Cypress  (Cuprtssus),  a  genus  of  evergreen 
coniferous  trees  or  shrubs,  with  small  generally 
appressed  and  imbricated  leaves,  and  with  almost 
globular  cones,  the  peltate  woody  scales  of  which 
bear  numerous  ham  winged  seeds.  The  l>est- 
known  s|>ccies  is  the  Common  Cypress  (C.  semper- 
virens),  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Persia,  whence  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  mild  localities  in  Britain.  It  has  two 
main  varieties,  one  ( var.  horizontalis  \  with  spreading 
or  drooping  branches,  forming  a  Hat-topped  tree, 
the  other  (var.  fantiqiata)  with  closely  appressed 
branches  like  a  i^omhardy  poplar,  and  capable  of 
attaining  a  height  of  l(M)"fcet.  Un  account  of  its 
sombre  colour  yet  upward  aspect,  thia  variety  has 
been  planted  since  classic  times  around  temples  and 


Branch  of  Cyprew. 


tombs ;  in  this  latter  aspect,  the  drooping  variety 
often  took  a  marked  place.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  put  ita  twigs  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead, 
thev  used  it  to  indicate  the  house  of  mounting, 
and  planted  it  about  burial-grounds,  as  is  still  the 
custom  in  the  East.  The  vast  Turkish  cemeteries, 
of  which  European  and  American  cemeteries  mav 
l>e  regarded  as  imitations,  are  thickly  planted  with 
the  noplar-like  variety,  and  are  often  growing  into 
sombre  forests.  The  wood  of  the  cypress  is  yellow 
or  reddish,  and  has  a  pleasant  smell.  It  is  very 
hard,  oompaot,  ami  durable  ;  the  ancient*  reckoned 
it  indestructible ;  and  the  resin  which  it  contains 
gives  it  the  property  of  resisting  for  a  long  time  the 
action  of  water.    It  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
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insects,  and  being  also  of  beautiful  colour  and 
easy  polish,  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  the 
finest  kinds  of  work  in  wood,  even  Cupid's  arrow*  j 
being  traditionally  made  of  ev press- wood.  Some  ■ 
believe  that  the  cypress  is  tne  true  eedur-wood 
of  Scripture,  and  it  has  also  been  identified  by  1 
commentators  a*  the  gopher  wood  of  Noah's  ark. 
In  any  case,  cypress  anil  cedar  have  been  prized  for 
shipbuilding  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  doors  of  St  Peter's  at  Home,  made  of  cypress, 
lasted  from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  (.treat  to 
that  of  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  alsjve  1100  years,  and 
were  perfectly  sound  when  at  last  removed,  that 
brazen  ones  might  l»e  substituted.  Medicinal 
virtues  were  formerly  aHorilxnl  l*»th  to  the  wood 
and  seeds  of  the  cypress,  and  oriental  physicians 
have  long  been  wont  to  send  patients  sullering  from 
eln^t-diseasfs  to  breathe  the  air  of  cypress  woods, 
thus  curiously  anticipating  the  western  practi- 
tioner. The  "resin  has  also  had  medicinal  repute 
from  classic  times,  while  the  Turks  still  use  also  the  ] 
fruit  and  bark.  The  ethereal  oil  of  cypress -wood 
was  also  used  by  the  ancients  for  cm)>afiuiiig,  and 
the  coffins  of  mummies  were  made  of  the  wooil. 

More  common  in  ■  cultivation  in  Britain  is  the 
extremely  hardy  (.'.  f./iir-ntninini,  a  native  of  Cpjter 
California,  but  of  which  there  are  now  many 
varieties.  C.  fraymna  and  iiuicrocnrpu,  from  tho 
same  region,  are  also  often  cultivated,  together 
with  V.  thyuidea,  the  White  Cedar  of  Canada,  and 
C.  nulkaensis  (Thii/opsi*  borcalis),  the  valuable 
Yellow  Cypress  of  Alaska  and  Oregon.  Among 
tenderer  species  are  occasionally  seen  V.  itiaitanitxt, 
the  Portugal  Cellar,  or  Cedar  of  Goa,  a  native  of 
Goa  naturalised  in  Portugal;  C.  toruloaa,  from  the 
Himalaya;  C.  urr/xti  and  others,  from  Mexico. 
The  pretty  little  Hetinoapoma  of  Japan,  now  so 
common  in  cultivation,  forms  for  some  authors 
only  a  sub  genus  of  cypress,  or  with  some  of  the 
preceding  (e.g.  C.  nutkmnisis)  are  separated  on 
account  of  their  two.  seeded  fruit-scales,  as  the 
genus  or  sub  genus  Chanuecyparis. 

Cyprian.  St.  Thascius  Cteoilius  Cyprianus, 
one  o?  the  most  illustrious  Fathers  of  the  church, 
was  Isirn  about  200  A.D.,  probably  at  Carthage,  of 
heathen  parents.  After  being  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at 
Carthage,  he  became  a  Christian,  and  was  baptised 
probably  in  245  or  246.  Immediately  afterwards 
ho  gave  to  the  poor  the  greater  |>art  of  liis  consider- 
able fortune,  and  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  tho 
church's  teachers,  especially  Tcrtullian.  After 
being  successively  a  deacon  and  presbvter,  he  was 
made  a  bishop  in  248.  His  zealous  efforts  for  the 
restoration  of  strict  discipline  soon  brought  him  a 
host  of  enemies.  In  the  Decian  persecution,  which 
at  Carthago  was  especially  severe,  the  heathen 
people  cried  incessantly  '  Cyprian  tun  tut  froncm!' 
nut  Cyprian  sought  safety  in  (light,  in  his  retire- 
ment still  caring  for  his  flock  with  the  help  of  two 
iHiani,  and  distributing  large  sums  of  money 
among  the  poor.  He  returned  to  Carthage  in  251, 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  constant  struggle  to 
hold  the  balance  l>etwecn  the  two  extreme  parties — 
the  adherents  of  Fclicissimus  and  Privatus  on  the 
one  hand,  who  favoured  laxity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Lapsed  and  those  who  would  exercise  the 

utmost  severity,  such  as  the  followers  of  Novatianus, 
on  the  other.  Cyprian  was  excommunicated  by 
the  Roman  bishop  Stephanus  for  his  opposition 
to  the  Roman  view  of  the  validity  of  lay  Wptism. 
He  rejected  this  doctrine  as  making  the  sacra- 
ment merely  mechanical,  and  laid  stress  on  the 
personal  piety  of  the  priesthood  and  their  special 
authority  for  it*  administration,  asserting  that 
baptism  could  onlv  be  a  reality  when  accompanied 
4  with  the  full  and  entire  faith  Wh  of  the  giver 
and  receiver.'   At  a  Bynod  at  Carthage  in  200, 


he  maintained  that  the  Roman  bishop,  spite  of 
the  primacy  of  Peter,  could  not  claim  a  judicial 
authority  over  other  bishops.  His  principle,  that 
'a  priest  of  God,  holding  the  gospel  and  keeping 
the  commandments  of  Christ,  may  be  put  to  death, 
but  cannot  l>e  overcome,'  Cyprian  himself  illus- 
trated, on  tho  14th  SeptcmW  258,  when  he 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Valerian. 

His  character  and  conduct  have  been  very 
variously  judged.  Both  in  his  own  and  later 
times  he  has  been  accused  of  cowardice  and  pride. 
His  zeal,  fidelity,  and  self-denial  were  undetii 
able,  and  his  courageous  martyrdom  frees  him 
from  the  reproach  of  cowardice.  His  writings  are 
all  directed  to  practical  ends.  The  enrlicst  com- 
plete editions  of  his  works  are  by  Erasmus  (  Basel, 
1520),  Pamelius  (Antwerp,  150*0,  and  Bishop  Fell 
( Oxford,  16X2 )  and  ihe  liest  is  that  of  Hartel  ( 3  vols. 
Vienna,  1868  71 ).  They  consist  of  a  collection  of 
Kpiatfci,  and  a  series  of*  treatises,  which  are  them 
selves  i»astoral  epistles  of  a  bishop  to  his  Hock 
(see  the  translation  by  Wallis,  2  vols.  I860).  His 
ln'st -known  work,  I)r  Vnt/ioliric  Kcrlesiw  L'nitate, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  hierarchical  conception 
of  the  church.  Cvprinn  holds  that  the  unity  of 
the  church  is  founded  u|»on  the  episcopate,  not  of 
Rome,  but  of  the  universal  Church.  In  the  Church 
alone  can  salvation  be  obtained  ('he  cannot  have 
Cod  for  his  Father,  who  litis  not  the  church  as 
his  mother').  See  the  Lives  by  Poole  (Oxford, 
1S40),  Peters  ( Rat  is  ls>n.  1877).  and  Feci  i  trap 
(Munich,  IS7H) ;  and  Archbishop  Benson's  Cyprian: 
his  Life,  hi*  Times,  hi*  Work  ( 1897). 

C'yprillidw  ('carps'),  a  largo  family  of  fresh- 
water Ikmiv  fishes  in  the  order  Physostomi,  with 
open  swim*  bladders.  Barl>el,  Bream.  Carp,  Chub, 
Dace,  Cold -fish,  Gudgeon,  Minnow,  Roach,  Tench, 
are  familiar  examples.  They  are  distinguished  from 
their  neighlsmrs  by  their  small  toothless  mouths, 
naked  head,  usually  scaled  hotly,  and  bv  the  absence 
of  the  adipose  tin.  The  family  includes  over  a 
hundred  genera,  and  eight  times  as  many  species. 
They  are  widely  distributed,  most  abundant  in 
north  temperate  regions,  absent  from  Australia 
and  South  America.  They  are  voracious,  very 
fertile,  and  frequently  hibernate.    See  CAR!',  &c. 

Cyprlnodontida*  ('toothed  carps  '),  a  family 
of  small  tony  fishes  in  the  order  Physostomi,  with 
open  swim-bladders.  They  are  allied  to  carps 
(Cyprinida*),  but  the  mouth  Ijcars  teeth,  the  head 
and  body  are  scaled,  and  there  are  never  barhules. 
The  family  includes  twenty  genera  and  over  a 
hundred  species,  widely  distributed  in  the  warm 
and  tropical  zones,  both  fresh-water  and  marine. 
They  are  in  most  cases  viviparous,  and  the  males 
are  generally  smaller  than  the  females.  The 
majority  are  carnivorous,  but  several  forms  are 
known  as  mud -eaters.  Cyprinodon,  Fundulus, 
Anableps  (q.v. ),  and  Poecilia  are  the  more  import- 
ant genera. 

Cypripediuiu,  or  Slipper  orchis.  See  Or- 
chids. 

Cyprls*  &  very  common  small  fresh -water 
crustacean,  type  of  a  family  (Cypriihe)  in  the 
order  Ostracoda.  lake  other  ostracods,  this  small 
'Water- flea'  (q.v.)  has  an  unsegniented  body, 
seven  pairs  of  appendages,  a  rudimentary  alidomen, 
and  a  nivalve  mollusc-like  shell  inclosing  all.  The 
shell  of  cvpris  is  daintv  and  elastic ;  the  posterior 
antenna;  bear  a  long  tuft  of  bristles  on  their  second 
joint ;  the  second  pair  of  maxillte  have  a  small  gill- 
appendage  ;  the  posterior  limbs  are  very  irregular. 
Various  species  of  cypris  are  readily  found  in  fresh- 
water pools,  in  which  they  swim  very  actively  ; 
the  largest  form  (C.  pubera)  measures  2-7  milli- 
metres in  length.  The  reproductive  relations  are 
of  some  general  interest.    Some  species — e.g.  C. 
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pubern,  reproduce  parthenogeni- 


cally  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  male*  being  rare 
anil  transient ;  while  in  others — e.g.  V.  ovum,  the 
males  are  found  throughout  the  year,  and  partheno- 
genesis seems  not  to  <H'cur.  The  egjrs  are  usually 
laid  in  mantes  on  stones  and  water  plants ;  in  i. 
fniltem  the  egg  remains  as  such  throughout  the 
winter.  The  males  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiarly 
long  and  complex  syringe-like  modification  of  the 
reproductive  duct.  The  adults  are  said  to  lie  able 
to  survive  desiccation,  and  tin*  is  certainly  true  of 
the  egg*.  Some  specien  are  very  abundant  as  fossils 
in  fresh  water  strata— e.g.  C.  tmldcnxis,  in  the 
English  Wealdcn.    See  Ckitstacea. 

€ypms  (Gr.  Knpros,  Turk.  G'br't,  Ft.  Chypre, 
Ital.  Cipro)  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  S.  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  W.  of  Syria,  between  34°  30'  and  35'  41' 
N.  Int.,  and  32*  I  ."/and  34°  30"  K.  long.  The  dis- 
tance from  Cape  St  Andreas,  the  north-easternmost 

Iioint  of  the  island,  to  the  mainland  of  Syria  near 
.atakia  is  about  52  geographical  miles,  while  Cape 
Kormakiti  on  the  north  of  the  island  is  otny  35 
miles  from  Cape  Auamur  in  Cilicia.  Lnrnaca  is 
nearly  1000  miles  east  of  Malta,  and  little  over 
200  from  I'ort  Said  ami  the  entrance  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  while  Limassol  is  somewhat  nearer  to  bx>tli. 
The  familiar  shape  of  the  island  was  likened  bv  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  that  of  a  deer's  skin,  of  which  the 
long  and  narrow  jsminsula  of  Carpas  represented 
the  tail.  The  extreme  length  is  altout  140  miles, 
of  which  40  consist  of  this  Carpus  peninsula;  the 
extreme  breadth  is  00  miles ;  and  the  area  is  3707 
s<j.  m.,  or  a  little  larger  than  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
together.  There  are  two  princi|>al  ranges  of 
mountains  which  form  the  most  remarkable 
natural  feature  of  the  country.  The  northern 
range  extends  from  Cape  St  Andreas,  at  the 
extreme  east  of  the  island,  almost  as  far  as 
Cape  Kormakiti,  some  20  miles  to  the  west  of 
Kyrenia.  The  highest  mountains  of  this  range, 
Bu Haven  to  (3240  feet),  St  Hilarion  (3340),  and 
Pentedaktyhm  (2480),  arc  situated  almost  immedi- 
ately north  of  Nicosia,  and  apis;ar,  owing  to  the 
extreme  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  to  rise  almost 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  from  which  they  are 
distant  fully  12  miles.  To  the  south  of  this  range, 
and  extending  from  Salamis  to  Morfu  Bay,  is  the 
great  Messaorian  plain,  once  famous  for  its  crops  of 
cereals.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  abandonment 
of  irrigation-works,  the  decay  of  wells,  ami  the 
alwence  of  any  system  of  water  storage,  its  fertility 
has  greatly  fallen  off,  ami  in  1887,  owing  to  a 
deficient  rainfall,  there  was  a  scarcity  almost 
amounting  to  famine.  The  western  range  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  western  and  south-western 
districts  of  C  ypms,  and  extends  to  the  east  as  far  as 
the  isolated  "peak  of  Santa  Croce  or  Stavrovouni, 
only  12  miles  to  the  west  of  Larnaca.  The  highest 
mountain  of  this  range  is  Mount  Troodos  (0352 
feet ).  of  which  one  of  the  peaks  bears  the  classic 
name  of  Olympus. 

On  the  slopes  of  Troodos,  under  gigantic  pine- 
trees,  is  pitched  the  camp  where  troops  from 
Limassol  spend  a  part  of  the  summer  months  under 
canvas,  and  where  the  brigade  of  guards  recruited 
their  strength  in  the  autumn  of  1885  after  their 
sufferings  in  Egypt.  Cyprus  has  practically  no 
harbours  ;  Larnaca  and  Limassol,  the  chief  seaport 
towns,  are  open  roadsteads,  unprotected  against  all 
but  northerly  winds,  with  such  shallow  water  that 
steamers  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.  Moreover,  a  dangerous 
surf  is  raised  in  stormy  weather  which  renders 
landing  difficult.  At  Kyrenia  there  is  a  little 
harlxmr  fit  only  for  small  craft,  and  unprotected  in 
northerly  winds  ;  and  in  days  gone  by  there  were 
at  Salamis,  at  Papho,  and  Famagusta. 


The  restoration  of  the  last  would  greatly  increase 
the  strategic  value  as  well  as  the  commercial 
importance  of  Cyprus,  bat  so  far  nothing  has  been 
done. 

The  rivers  only  flow  after  heavy  rain  or  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  the  hills.  There  are  no 
lakes  of  any  importance  save  that  of  I'aralimni  near 
Famagusta,  which  is  noteworthy  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  whereas  it  becomes  entirely  dry  in 
summer,  it  abounds  in  lish  during  the  winter,  a 
phenomenon  which  has  never  been  explained,  but 
which  certainly  cannot  1m'  called  in  question.  The 
chief  towns  are  Nicosia  (the  capital  \.  Larnaca,  and 
Limassol.  Famagusta  is  a  ruin  ;  Papho,  a  site  ; 
Kyrenia  and  Morfu,  villages  on  the  northern  coast. 
Until  lH8.r)  the  topography  of  Cyprus  was  by  no 
means  accurately  known,  a  state  oi  things  now  put 
an  end  to  by  the  issue  of  the  great  map  of  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  island.  This  map, 
which  was  published  in  ISS."»,  has  l*>en  engraved 
by  Messrs  Stanford  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
statute  mile. 

A  census  taken  by  order  of  government  in  1891 
showed  the  population  to  lie  200,291,  of  whom 
101,247  profess  the  Ort  hodox  or  Creek  religion,  and 
48,044  the  Mohammedan.  Dividing  the  popula- 
tion according  to  language,  140,000  sjn*ak  as  their 
mother-tongue  a  form  of  the  Romaic  or  modern 
Creek,  and  46,000  the  Turkish.  The  Cvpriot 
Creek  dialect  is  a  p«x>r  as  well  as  a  corrupt  idiom, 
neither  expressive  nor  harmonious.  The  language 
of  the  Cvpriot  Moslems,  on  the  contrary,  is  re- 
markably pure,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  Turkish 
spoken  out  of  StamlMiul. 

History. — Cyprus  was  colonised  at  a  very  early 
period  by  the  rhumicians  and  snlisequently  by  the 
Greeks,  who  gave  to  the  island  the  name  Kuprot, 
and  substituted  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (the 
Cyprian  goddess.  '  Panhian  Venus  ).  to  whom 
Cyprus  was  considered  sacred,  for  that  of  the 
Phoenician  Ashtaroth  or  Astarte.  The  ancient 
Cypriote  syllabary  was  derived,  according  to  Sayce, 
from  the  writing  of  the  HittiUs  (q.v. ).  Early  in 
the  fith  century  B.C.  Cyprus  was  conquered  by  the 
Egyptian  king  A  in  as  L-  ;  and  a  little  later  by  Cam- 
byses,  who  annexed  it  to  Persia,  52.)  B.C.  Alter  the 
buttle  of  Issus,  Cyprus  became  a  part  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander  it 

|>as*ed  into  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy, 
n  58  B.C.  Cyprus  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  administered  by  Cato  the  Younger  and  Cicero. 
The  Cypriotes  were  one  of  the  first  Gentile  peoples 
to  embrace  Christianity,  and  Cyprus  was  visited  not 
only  by  St  Paul  but  by  many  saints  of  the  early 
church.  At  the  division  o(  the  empire  Cyprus 
naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  emperors,  to  whom  it  continued  subject 
for  over  seven  hundred  years.  In  consequence  of 
the  supposed  discovery  by  a  shepherd  of  the  body 
of  St  Matthew  and  part  of  his  gospel  near  Salamis, 
in  the  4th  century,  Cyprus  was  constituted  by  the 
empire  a  separate  autonomous  church,  and  to  the 
arenbishnp  was  accorded  the  privilege,  enjoyed  only 
by  the  emperor  himself,  of  signing  his  name  in  red 
ink,  a  privilege  which  has  been  uninterruptedly 
exercised  to  the  present  day.  In  648  Cyprus  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  under  Othman,  and  again 
in  802  by  Haroun  al  Rashid  ;  but  on  each  occasion 
it  remained  but  a  very  short  period  under  the  sway 
of  the  Moslem.  In  1*195  Richard  I.,  on  his  way*  to 
Syria  for  the  third  crusade,  took  the  island  from 
Isaac  ComnenuB,  the  representative  or  duke  of  the 
eastern  emperor,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  dc  Lusignan, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  family  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  remained  until  1487,  when  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  In 
1570  the  Turks  under  Selim  II.  invaded  Cyprus, 
and  after  long  sieges  and  terrible  massacres  at 
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Famagusta  and  Nicosia,  took  possession  of  the 
country  and  ruled  it  for  three  hundred  vears.  On 
the  10th  July  1S78  Cyprus  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  under  the  provision  of  the  celehrated  Turk- 
ish Convention,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  island  is 
to  Ih»  occupied  hy  Great  Britain  until  Batoum,  Kars, 
and  Erzeronm  are  restored  to  Turkev  hy  Russia, 
Kngland  paying  .£92,440  a  year  to  the  Vorte  as  quit 
rent.  Hy  a  subsequent  arrangement  this  '  tribute ' 
is  paid  hy  Cyprus  to  Kngland,  and  England  pays 
one-half  to  Prance,  or  rather  to  the  French  bond- 
holders of  the  1854  Turkish  Loan.  The  surplus 
revenue  of  Cyprus  did  not  till  1892  reach  £92,000 ; 
the  deficit  is  made  up  hy  an  animal  grant  hy  parlia- 
ment.  In  1880  the  administration  of  Cyprus  was 
transferred  from  the  Foreign  t«>  t  he  < 'olonial  OfDce, 
and  in  I8S2  a  constitution,  with  a  (partly  elected) 
council,  tv.c,  was  granted  to  Cyprus. 

Although  under  the  convention  the  English 
maintain  the  Mohammedan  religious  tribunals,  an 
admirable  judicial  system  has  lately  Iteen  introduced, 
and  English  hamster-judges  preside  over  courts 
which  are  highly  appreciated  hy  the  people.  The 
fiscal  system,  however,  is  well-nigh  uniei'ormed,  and 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  as  is  the  system  of  land 

tenures.    The  Eastern  Telegraph  C  pany  have 

stations  throughout  the  island,  the  cable  connecting 
with  Alexandria  and  Syria  Postal  communication 
with  England  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory  ;  within 
the  island  it  is  efficient.  The  police,  215  horse  and 
460  foot,  under  English  officers,  is  an  admirable 
force.  Half  a  regiment  of  English  infantry  is 
quartered  at  Polymedia  camp,  4  miles  north  of 
I.iinassol.  There  is  no  artillery  in  the  island.  The 
Cypriotes  are  peaceahle,  orderly,  and  easily  ruled. 
Englishmen,  almost  exclusively  officials,  are  jk>|iu- 
lar.  There  arc  three  high  schools,  over  200 Christian 
elementary  schools,  and  120  Moslem  schools. 

Cyprus  produces  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
tobacco,  carohs,  madder,  wool,  gy|>sum,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  s|>onges,  gum-maslic,  and  immense 
quantities  of  wine.  Carohs,  or  locust  beans,  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  export :  the  annual 
value  being  from  £75,000  to  £105,000.  Next  in 
importance  comes  wine,  of  which  some  3,500,000 
gallons,  worth,  say,  £200.000,  is  annually  produced 
(as  well  ns  200,000  gallons  of  spirits),  and  £66.000 
exported  ;  next  cotton,  about  £28,000.  The  export 
of  wheat  varies  from  a  value  of  £10,000  to  over 
£30,000,  though  the  amount  grown  in  the  country 
is  of  the  value  of  over  £200,000.  Barley  is  grown 
in  very  large  quantities  for  home  consumption, 
both  as  grain  for  horses  and  cattle,  ami  as  spring 
fodder,  in  a  green  state  in  place  of  grass,  of  which 
none  grows  in  the  island.  The  export  of  madder 
has  entirely  ceased  since  the  adoption  of  aniline 
dyes.  Wool  and  silk  (cocoons)  are  each  exported 
to  the  extent  of  about  £8000  a  year,  but  a  good 
deal  of  both  is  spun  and  woven  in  the  country. 
The  total  value  of  all  exports  in  1800-05  varied 
from  £470,000  to  £550,000  ;  but  only  £60,000  worth 
of  produce  was  shipped  to  (ireat  liritain  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  good  communication. 

Cyprus  was  once  celebrated  for  its  copper-mines, 
which  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans  : 
indeed  the  word  copper  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  island.  At  the  present  day  a  concession 
granted  to  Messrs  Knowles  and  Foster  to  mine 
copper  at  Limni,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Cyprus,  is 
l*;ing  worked  by  a  company.  Gypsum  or  plaster 
of  Paris  is  manufactured  at  Larnaca  in  large 
quantities  and  exported  chiefly  to  Alexandria. 
Salt  was  produced,  under  the  Turks,  to  the  value 
of  £40,000  a  year,  by  evaporation  at  the  salines, 
near  Larnaca,  whence  that  town  is  sometimes  called 
Salinas.  At  present,  owing  to  prohibitive  duties  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  no  salt  is  exported  and 
only  a  very  small  amount  for  island  consumption  i 
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is  made  by  the  British  authorities.  Cyprus  import* 
(to  the  value  of  from  £240,000  to  £350,000)  wheat, 
barley,  olive-oil,  sugar,  textile  fabrics,  iron  and  cop- 
per goods,  rice,  dried  fish,  coal,  timber,  cotton-yarn 
and  piece-goods,  tobacco,  petroleum,  and  goats. 

The  revenue  varies  from  £175,000  to  £220,000,  of 
which  abont  a  sixth  is  produced  by  customs,  and  a 
little  less  by  excise,  while  of  the  remainder,  part 
is  derived  from  land-tax,  but  by  much  the  greater 
|s>rtiou  from  the  tithe  on  produce,  an  oppressive, 
antiquated,  and  expensive  form  of  taxation.  The 
tithe  on  grapes  was  alwlished  in  1884.  The  expen- 
diture in  the  island,  curtailed  from  vear  to  year  since 
the  occupation,  amounts  now  to  from  £i05.000  to 
£120,000.  leaving  a  considerable  surplus  to  he  sent 
to  England  for  the  '  tribute.'  The  climate  of  ( 'yprus 
has  ls?en  unduly  vilified.  When  the  English  troops 
landed  in  the  hot  autumn  of  1878  they  were 
encamped  in  malarious  situations  and  kept  without 
appropriate  shelter,  food,  or  occupation,  and  it  is 
true  that  most  of  them  sickened  and  that  many 
died.  But  for  people  who  live  regular  lives  and 
take  reasonable  precautions,  the  climate  of  Cyprus 
is  not  ouly  healthy  but  very  pleasant.  The  death- 
rate  is  low.  Ophthalmia  and  intermittent  fever  of 
a  mild  type  are  the  commonest  forms  of  disease. 
Throat,  chest,  and  lung  complaints  are  exceedingly 
rare,  bnt  leproRV  is  not  uncommon.  The  people  are 
healthy  ami  well  grown  ;  the  men,  as  a  rule,  hand- 
some, the  women  rarely  so. 

The  flora  ami  fauna  are  with  few  exceptions  the 
same  as  those  of  the  neighl»ouriiig  otast*  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  Among  wild  animals  the  moufflon 
or  Cyprus  sheep  is  the  most  interesting,  bnt  is  be- 
coming very  scarce.  Mules  of  fiecnliar  excellence 
are  bred  in  Cyprus  and  command  large  prices. 
Coat*  are  amongst  the  pests  of  the  island.  The 
forest*  (for  which  Cyprus  was  once  famous)  have 
well-nigh  disappeared,  and  the  climate  and  fertility 
of  the  country  have  greatly  suffered  in  consequence. 
Nothing  is  Iteing  done  to  re-afforest  the  island,  and 
the  flocks  of  goats  prevent  any  natural  growth  of 
trees  on  the  mountains,  by  biting  off  the  tops  of  the 
young  shoots  as  fast  as  they  ap|K?ar.  A  still  greater 
scourge  has  commanded  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties, ami  the  locusts  are  now  almost  exterminated. 
The  work  of  destruction  has  l>een  thoroughly  as 
well  as  economically  performed  (esj>ccially  1880-84), 
upon  a  system  invented  by  a  Cyprus  gentleman, 
Mr  Richard  Mattel,  C.M.G. 

Since  the  English  occupation  something  has  been 
done  for  the  roads  (till  then  few  and  Ivad),  ami  a 
little  for  re-afforesting  the  hills  and  restoring  the 
timber  supplies.  In  1807  a  railway  connecting 
Nicosia,  Larnaca,  and  Limassol  was  being  laid, 
and  both  the  English  government  and  the  local 
administration  made  large  grants  for  irrigation 
and  drainage  of  swamps.  A  company  was  trying 
to  revive  silk-culture  (once  very  famous,  as  good 
Cyprus  cocoons  are  the  best  known)  and  to  improve 
agriculture. 

See  works  on  Cyprus  by  Cesnola  ( 1877  1,  J.  Thomson, 
T>aitg,  HVpworth  Dixon,  Sir  S.  Ilaker,  Mrs  Scott  Stevenson, 
Mis*  Agn.M  Smith,  W.  H.  Malloek  (1889),  and  Mrs  Lewis 
(1S91);  Miicheras,  Chronu/ue  dc  Chypre  (Paris,  1891); 
vol.  iiL  of  IVrrot  and  Chipiex,  History  of  Ancient  Art 
(trans.  1SK5);  M.  O.  Kicfitcr,  Kuprut,  tht  Bibfc,  and 
Homer  (1X94) ;  and  pamphlets  and  articles  in  the  maga- 
zines by  Professor  Ueddes  in  1897. 

Cyrenaica*  the  name  of  the  district  in  northern 
Africa  whose  capital  was  Cyrene  (q.v. ).  In  its 
widest  limits  it  stretched  from  the  borders  of 
Carthage  to  the  Chersonesus  Magna  or  northern 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  PlaUra  (Gulf  of  Bomba). 
The  productions  of  Cyrenaica  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  are  corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  cucumbers,  truffles,  cabbage ;  flowers  yield- 
ing the  richest  perfumes;  a  rare  plant  called 
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til  phi  nm  ( still  abundant ),  from  which  watt  obtained 
a  famous  medicinal  gum-resin  ;  and  its  horses.  The 
first  settlements  in  Cyrenuica  were  made  by  a 
Spartan  colony  in  031  li.r.  T lie  earliest  cities  w  ere 
Teucliira  and  Hesperis,  then  Barea,  a  colony  from 
Cyrene;  and  these,  with  Cyrene  itself,  and  its  port 
Apollonia,  formed  the  original  Libyan  Pentupulis  ; 
sul^equently,  Hesiieris  became  Berenice;  Teucliira, 
Arsinoi5;  while  Itarca  wan  edited  by  its  i>ort, 
which  liecame  a  eitv  with  the  name  of  Ptolemais. 
Cyrenaica  at  length  ls»eame  Komaii,  and  under 
G'oiistautine  was  constituted  into  a  province  as 
Libya  Superior.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  overrun 
by  the  Arabs,  and  now  nearly  corresponds  with 
llarca  (q. v.). 

Cyrene^  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica  ( q.  v. ),  founded 
in  631  n.c.t  by  a  colony  of  .Spartans  under  Battus, 
whose  dvnasty  rule<l  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  | 
was  replaced'by  a  republic,  which  was  far  from 
prosperous,  until  the  Roman  rule  at  length  gave 
it  rest  from  party  conflicts.  During  its  prosperity 
Cyrene  carried  on  a  great  commerce  with  (.recce 
and  Egypt,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  Carthage. 
Its  extensive  ruins  «till  attest  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Now 
Testament.  Here  were  born  the  philosophers 
Aristippus  (q.v.,  founder  of  the  Cyremtic  Sr/iwil), 
Anniceris,  and  Carncades,  the  poet  Callimachus, 
the  astronomer  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Christian 
rhetorician  and  bishop,  Synesius. 

Cyrcilius  a  Grecised  form  of  Publius  Sulpicius 

Suirinus,  named  in  Luke  ii.  as  governor  of  Syria, 
e  received  his  appointment  as  governor  in  6  A.D., 
but  the  difficulty  in  harmonising  this  with  Luke  is 
got  over  by  admitting  that  he  had  l>een  governor 
also  at  an*  earlier  date— according  to  Zumpt,  from 
4  n.C.  to  1  u.c. 

Cyril  and  Methodius,  apostles  of  the  Slavs, 
were  brothers,  and  natives  of  Thessalonica.  Cyril 
was  the  name  adopted  as  a  monk  by  Constant  me, 
born  in  8*27.  He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Fhotius, 
and  for  his  learning  was  surname* I  '  tlie  philosopher.' 
The  Khasars,  a  Tartar  people  who  inhabited  the 
country  from  the  north-east  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  , 
lower  Volga,  having  about  the  year  860  asked  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.  to  send  them  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, Cyril  was  sent  in  answer  to  their  appeal, 
and  made  many  converts.  The  Bulgarians  of  i 
Thrace  and  Mo*ia  were  evangelised  by  Methodius,  ■ 
who  ltaptiscd  their  king  Bogori*  in  861.  At  the  ■ 
request  of  Ratislav,  Duke  of  Moravia,  the  brothers 
then  turned  to  the  countries  on  the  March  and 
Danube.  They  prepared  a  Slav  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  and  chief  liturgical  books  (which 
liecame  the  foundation  of  the  literature  of  the 
Slavs),  and  by  their  services  in  the  mother- 
tongue  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  the 
Roman  missionaries.  The  two  brothers  were 
summoned  to  Rome  to  explain  their  conduct,  and 
Cyril  died  there  in  K69.  Methodius,  who  in  the 
same  year  was  consecrated  at  Rome  Bishop  of 
the  Moravians,  completed  the  evangelisation  of  the 
Slavs.  Called  to  Rome  a  second  time  in  879  to 
justify  his  celebration  of  the  mass  in  the  native 
tongue,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  approval  of 
Pope  John  VIII.,  returned  to  his  diocese  in  880, 
and  (according  to  the  most  prolwible  account) 
died  at  Hradiseh  on  the  March,  6th  April  885. 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  celebrated  the  millenary 
festival  of  their  two  apostles  on  the  5th  Julv  1863. 
Both  brothers  an*  recognised  as  saints  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  after  having  lieeil  con- 
demned as  Arians  by  several  popes  (including 
Gregory  VII.).  Their  festival  falls  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  9th  of  March,  in  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  1 1th  of  Mav.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet, 
modified  out  of  the  Greek'  by  Cyril,  superseded  the 


more  ancient  Slavonic  alphabet  over  a  wide  area. 
The  history  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  is  still  very 
obscure.  The  sources  arc  collected  by  Schafarik  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  Sfavij«-he  Altcrthnmer  (Ger.  trans.  2d 
ed.  1863),  and  more  completely  bv  Ginzel  in  his 
Ucsehichte  dec  Slawcnapoxtel  Cyril  uiul  J/e</»«rf 
( Leilmeritz,  1857).  See  also  Dihumler  and  Mik- 
losich,  Die  Lcycmle  win  Heiliyen  Cyril  (Vieuna, 
1870). 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  St,  one  of  the  Fat  hen 

of  the  church,  was  lsirn  at  Alexandria,  and  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Theophilus,  whom, 
after  some  years  s|M.*nt  it"  a  monk  in  the  Nitrinn 
desert,  he  succeeded  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
412.  Cyril  forthwith  closed  the  churches  of  the 
Novatians,  and  in  415  expelled  the  dews  from  the 
city.  With  the  shameful  murder  of  Hy]»atia  (q.v.) 
he  was  at  least  indirectly  connected.  *  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  his  relentless  persecution 
of  Nestorius  (q.v.),  against  whom,  in  the  name  of  a 
synod  held  at  Alexandria  in  430,  he  hurled  twelve 
anathemas  for  his  refusal  to  apply  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  the  epithet  Thtotukos  ('Mother  of  Got!'). 
The  u>cumenical  council  of  Ephesus  in  431  con- 
demned Nestorius,  with  his  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ.  After  this,  John  of  Antioch, 
with  his  adherents  (numbering  from  30  to  40 
bishops),  who  had  arrived  at  Ephesus  too  late  to 
take  jvart  in  the  discussion,  constituted  a  synod  of 
their  own,  which  condemned  Cyril.  The  emperor 
confirmed  both  of  these  depositions,  but  Cyril,  not- 
withstanding, kept  his  patriarchate  till  his  death 
in  444.  On  nearing  of  his  death,  Theodoret  wrote, 
'Envy  is  dead,  and  heresy  is  buried  with  her.' 
Among  the  extant  works  of  Cyril  are  a  defence 
of  Christianity,  in  10  Issiks,  written  against  the 
Emperor  Julian  in  433 ;  a  series  of  homilies  and 
dogmatic  treatises  on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation, 
and  on  the  Worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
( 17  books,  written  against  the  Anthroponiorphites). 
The  liest  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Aubert 
(7  vols.  Paris,  1638).  See  Ncander's  Church 
It  tutor  if,  Newman's  Historical  Sketches  (vol.  ii.), 
Kingsfey's  Ilypatia,  Hefcles  History  of  the  CuunciU 
(vol.  ii.),  and  Kopallik,  Cyril  von  Alexandria 
(Mainz,  1881). 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St,  was  born  probably 
altoiit  315,  hut  his  descent  and  birthplace  are 
unknown.  Alsuit  334  he  was  ordained  a  deacon, 
and  alsmt  345  a  presbyter.  During  the  Arian  con- 
troversies he  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  neutral 
attitude,  and  in  351  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Ciesarea,  who  wan 
an  Arian.  Cyril  having  repeatedly  disregarded 
citations  by  Acacius,  his  metropolitan,  was  dej>osed 
by  him  in  358,  and  by  a  synod  at  Constantinople  in 
360;  but  on  the  accession  of  Julian  in  361  he  re- 
turned to  his  Hock,  which  he  ruled  in  peace  till  367, 
when,  by  order  of  Valens,  he  was  again  expelled. 
He  returned  to  Jerusalem  on  the  death  of  Valens 
in  378,  took  part  in  the  second  (ecumenical  council 
at  Constantinople,  and  died  on  the  18th  (according 
to  other  accounts,  on  the  11th  or  20th)  March  386. 
The  gonuine  writings  of  Cyril  are  his  Katechiseis 
(or  instructions  to  catechumens),  eighteen  of  which 
are  addressed  to  candidates  for  baptism,  and  five  to 
the  newly  liaptised.  They  are  not  in  the  form  of 
question  "and  answer,  but  are  connected  lectures, 
written  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity  and  clearness, 
and  making  constant  reference  to  Scripture.  The 
articles  of  the  creed  (called  by  Cyril  Fisti*,  or  the 
'Faith')  on  which  the  teaching  is  based  can  be 
gathered  with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  last 
thirteen  of  the  first  series  of  the*  KatcchcteU,  and 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
by  the  avoidance  of  its  distinctive  wort!  Homooutiot 
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by  Tout  tee  (Paris,  1720;  new  ed.  2  voIb.  1844)  and 
by  Reischl  and  Hupp  (2  vols.  1845-60).  There  is 
an  English  translation  by  Dean  Church  in  the 
Oxford Library  of  the.  Fathers  (  vol.  iii.  1838).  See 
abut  works  on  Cvril  by  PHtt  ( 1855 ),  Gonnet  ( 1876), 
ami  Mad«r  (  IHSM  ). 

C'yms  THK  liitK  \T  (  Kuril*,  perhaps  from  kur, 
'a  mountain  '),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire, 
lb*  wai  the  fourth  in  a  line  of  kin^s  of  Anzan  or 
Susiana  (called  hy  tlie  Hebrews  Ehim)  who  formed 
a  branch  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  the  Achiernenidcs 
(<|.v. ).  According  to  Herodotus,  I'ynw  was  the 
son  of  Manihuie,  daughter  of  Astyagcs,  king  of 
Media,  ami  the  Persian  Cambyses.  Moved  by 
superstitious  fears,  Astyageti  attempted  to  destroy 
him  in  his  infaney,  but  the  child  was  saved  by  a 
herdsman,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son. 
Rein);  recognised  in  his  1  my hood  bv  Astyages,  he 
was  sent  to  his  parents  in  Persia.  Cyrus  in  course 
of  time  rose  against  Astyages  and  conquere<l  him. 
This  narrative  and  the  greatly  varying  accounts 
of  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus, 
Diodorus,  and  Trogus  Pompeius,  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  authorities  for  the  life  Cyrus, 
have  been  su|>erseded  by  the  evidence  of  recently 
discovered  monument*.  *  A  new  light  has  l*een 
thrown  on  his  history  by  the  discovery  of  his  own 
cuneiform  records  on  a  clay  tablet  and  cylinder 
recently  brought  from  Babylon  to  England.  Cyrus 
was  the  son  of  Cambvses  I.,  grandson  of  Cyrus  I., 
and  great-grandson  of  Teispes.  conqueror  of  Elnm, 
who  was  also  the  jjreat  grandfather  of  Hystos|>es, 
the  father  of  Darius  (q.v. ).  From  the  tablet- 
inscription  we  learn  that  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Nalsmidus,  king  of  Babylon  (549  B.C.),  Cyrus, 
'  king  of  Klam,'  conquered  Astyages,  king  of 
Media,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  took  his  capital, 
Echatana  By  the  year  546  he  hail  become  '  king 
of  Persia."  Year  ufter  year  was  idly  spent  by 
Nabonidus  at  Tenia,  a  suburb  of  Babvlon,  while 
his  son  (doubtless  Belshazxar)  was  with  his  army 
in  Akkad  (Northern  Bahvlonia).  In  518  Cyrus, 
favoured  by  a  revolt  of  the  tribes  on  '  the  Lower 
Sea,'  or  Persian  Gulf,  advanced  on  Babylon  from 
the  south-east,  and,  after  giving  liattle  to  the  army 


of  Akkad,  took  Sippara  (Scpharvaim)  and  Babylon 
itself  '  without  lighting.'  The  account  of  the  siege 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  recorded  by  Herodotus  must 


therefore  be  erroneous.  The  Greek  historian  seems 
to  have  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  events 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  On  tho 
eighth  day  after  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  in  person, 
he  appointed  Cohryas  its  governor,  and  that  very 
day  Nabonidus  died.  Nanonidus  in  his  distress 
hail  brought  the  images  of  many  local  gods  to 
Babylon,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  invader  :  anil 
the  cylinder-inscription  shows  very  clearly  that 
Cyrus  was  a  polytheist  ami  an  idolater,  for  he 
there  says,  *  the  gods  dwelling  within  them  left 
their  shrines  in  anger  when  |  Nalnmidus]  brought 
them  to  Babylon.'  and.  after  telling  how  he  hail 
restored  them  all  to  their  sanctuaries,  prays  them 
to  intercede  l>efore  Nebo  and  '  Mcrodacli  my  lord,' 
for  himself  and  Cambvses  his  son.  Cyrus  at  once 
began  a  isilicy  of  religious  conciliation.  The 
nations  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity  in 
Babylon  along  with  the  Jews  were  restored  to 
their  native  countries,  and  allowed  to  take  their 
gods  with  them.  The  empire  of  Lvdia  had  fallen 
before  the  army  of  Cyrus  two  years  before  (in  540), 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  he  was  master 
of  all  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Tho  conqueror's  hold  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria  was  much  strengthened  by  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Phoenicians  and  also  with  the  "Jews, 
who  received  the  news  of  his  triumphs  with  enthusi- 
astic sympathy  as  the  confirmation  of  the  prophetic 
for  their  national  deliverance.    In  the 


Old  Testament  he  is  called  the  Shepherd  and  the 
Anointed  of  Jehovah,  because  in  538  he  gave 
the  Jews  who  were  living  in  captivity  in  Babylon 
permission  to  return  ;  yet  it  is  expressly  said  of 
him  :  '  For  Jacob  My  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  Mv 
chosen  .  .  .  1  (Jehovah )  have  surnamed  (or  titled) 
thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  Me  ...  I 
will  gird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  Me ' 
(Isa  xlv.  4,  5).  The  favour  which  he  showed 
to  the  Jewish  people  awoke  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  won  over  to  faith  in  Jehovah  an  the  one 
true  Cod ;  but  doubtless  he  was  less  moved  by 
religious  than  by  political  motives  to  allow  the 
Jews  to  return  to  their  own  laud.  After  the 
great  king  had  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
empire  from  the  Arabian  desert  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  south,  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  Caspian  in  the  north,  he  died  in  520— 
I  according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  during  an 
i  unsuccessful  struggle  with  Tomyris,  queen  of  the 
I  Massageta",  on  the  Jaxartes ;  according  to  Ctcsias, 
J  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  while  conquering 
!  the  Derbicci  on  the  upper  Oxus.  The  empire  oi 
Cyrus  was  organised  under  satraps  and  minor 
governors,  after  the  manner  of  the  second  empire 
of  Assyria.  Throe  yenrs  before  his  death,  Cyrus 
made  his  son  and  successor  Cambyses  4  king  of 
Babylon.'  His  own  title  was  '  king  of  the  world.' 
The  chief  seat  of  his  court  was  Ecbatana ;  during 
the  spring  months  it  was  held  at  his  old  capital, 
Susa.  or  Shushan,  in  Elam.  Cyrus  takes  a  high 
rank  among  Asiatic  conquerors  ;  he  was  a  wise  and 
considerate  ruler,  whose  aim  was  to  soften  by  his 
clemency  the  de*|M>tism  which  he  was  continually 
extending  by  the  sword.  But  he  did  little  to  con- 
solidate the  empire  which  he  founded,  contenting 
himself  with  a  declaration  of  allegiance,  and  leav- 
ing the  government  nearly  everywhere  in  the  bands 
of  native  rulers.  He  brought  the  greater  part  of 
the  Old  World  (Egypt  excepted)  under  his  sway, 
but  left  the  organisation  of  his  conquests  to  h'is 
successors.  The  Cf/roptrdia  of  Xenophon  is  obvi- 
ously an  historical  romance.  See  Professor  Saycc's 
Introduction  to  Ezru,  Xehemiah,  and  Esther  (2d 
ed.  Lond.  1887);  also  his  Fresh  Light  from  the 
Ancient  Monument*  ( 1883). 

Cyrus  THE  YonstJKR,  the  second  of  the  sons 
of  Darius  Nothus  (or  Ochus)  and  Parysatis,  was 
born  in  424  B.C.  He  conspired  against  his  brother 
Artaxcrxes  Mnenion,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  (404  B.C.).  The  plot,  however,  being  dis- 
covered,  he  was  at  first  sentenced  to  death,  but 
afterwards  pardoned,  and  even  restored  to  his 
dignity  as  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  he  employed 
himself  in  making  arrangements  for  war  against 
his  brother,  although  he  concealed  his  purposes  to 
the  verv  last.  In  the  spring  of  401  B.C.  he  left 
Sardis  at  the  head  of  100,000  Asiatics  and  13,000 
Creek  mercenaries,  under  pretence  of  chastising 
the  robl»ers  of  Pisidia.  Artaxerxes  being  warned 
of  Cyrus's  perfidy,  made  preparations  to  oppose 
him,  ami  the  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in 
the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia  from  Babylon. 
Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain,  although  the  Greeks 
fought  with  the  greatest  courage,  and  even  routed 
that  portion  of  Artaxerxes'  troops  immediately 
opposed  to  them.  The  fortunes  of  the  Greeks,  on 
their  retreat  through  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  in 
severe  winter-weather,  are  recorded  by  Xenophon 
in  his  A  nabasis  ( q.  v. ). 

Cvst  {kystis,  'a  bladder'),  a  word  sometimes 
used  in  the  original  sense  as  applied  to  hollow 
organs  with  thin  walls,  as  the  urinary  bladder 
and  gall-bladder ;  but  commonly  reserved  for  the 


j  designation  of  pathological  structures  or  new  fortna- 
'  lions  within  tlie  IkmIv  having  the  bladder  form. 
1  Cysts  may  arise  in  two  different  ways  :  ( 1 )  either 
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by  the  accumulation  of  products  within  cavities 
normally  present,  or  (2)  by  the  independent  forma- 
tion of  a  cavity.  Of  the  first,  wens,  collections  of 
secretion  in  a  sebaceous  gland  of  the  skin,  are  the 
commonest  example ;  instance*  of  the  second  are 
cystic  tumours  of  the  Ovary  (q.v. )  and  the  sacs 
developed  in  connection  with  certain  parasites 
( 'bladder- worms;'  see  HYDATID,  ENTOZOA).  The 
structure  of  their  walls  is  still  more  variable  than 
their  mode  of  origin  ;  sometimes  they  are  thin  and 
transparent,  sometimes  dense  and  fibrous.  They 
are  either  simple  or  compound,  unilocular  or 
multilocular ;  they  are  sometimes  small,  numerous, 
and  separate ;  in  other  cases  they  grow  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  are  very  complex.  Some  cysts 
are  present  at  birth,  and  remain  through  life 
almost  unchanged  ;  some  increase  rapidly  in  size, 
and  form  large  and  dangerous  tumours.  For  Cystic 
Worms,  Cystiecrcus,  see  BLADDER-WORM,  CES- 
TOID Worms,  Tapeworms. 

Cystin,  or  Cystic  Oxide,  forms  a  rare  variety 
-of  urinary  Calculus  (q. v.).  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion is  C.HjNSO,,  ana  it  forms  a  whitish  or  dirty 
yellow  deposit  consisting  of  six-sided  crystalline 
tablets.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  thereby 
distinguished  from  the  similar  crystals  of  uric 
•acid. 

Cystitis,  inflammation  of  the  Bladder  (q.v.). 

Cystoidea  (Or.  cyst  is,  'a  bladder'),  a  group  of 
fossil  echinoderms,  so  called  from  their  spherical  or 
bladder-like  form.  The  spherical  body  was  inclosed 
by  calcareous  plates,  and  resembled  that  of  the 
cricoids  in  general  form.  It  was  borne  on  a 
short  stalk,  or  was  sessile.    See  Crinoidea. 

<')  ttae'ra.  See  Cerigo. 

Cy'tisilSf  a  large  genus  of  Leguminosa?,  sub- 
order Papilionaceie,  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
temate  leaves,  and  yellow,  white,  or  purple  llowers, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer  temperate  part*  of 
the  Old  World,  but  frequently  introduced  on 
account  of  the  lieauty  of  their  flowers  (see  LABUR- 
NUM). In  its  widest  sense  the  genus  may  include 
the  common  Broom  (q.v.). 

Cyzicns,  the  ancient  name  of  a  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  projecting  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
which  lies  immediately  to  the  SR.  of  the  island  of 
Marmora,  and  is  al>out  9  miles  in  length.  It  was 
at  one  time  an  island.  In  early  times  Cyzicus 
was  a  Milesian  colony,  and  the  city  of  Cyzicus, 
which  was  not  finally  ruined  till  its  conquest  by 
the  Antbs  in  675,  is  described  by  Strain)  as  one 
of  the  first  cities  in  Asia,  alike  for  extent  and 
splendour. 

Czar*  more  properly  Tsttr,  Tzar,  or  Zar,  the 
title  of  the  emperors  of  Russia.  The  word  occurs 
early  in  Old  Slavonic,  equivalent  to  king  or  kaiser, 
and  is  connected  with  trie  Latin  Ctrmr,  continued 
in  the  Roman  empire  as  a  title  of  honour  long  after 
the  imperial  bouse  itself  bail  liecome  extinct.  In 
the  Slavonic  Bible  the  word  bttsileun  is  rendered  by 
czar;  Cii'sar  (hrisar)  by  Cesar.  In  the  Russian 
chronicles  also  the  Byzantine  emperors  are  styled 
ezars,  as  are  also  the  khans  of  the  Mongols  who 
ruled  ov  er  Russia.  The  tit  le  of  the  Russian  princes 
was kniaz  ('prince')  and  rrJiki kniaz  ('great  prince') : 
and  the  princes  of  Moscow  took  the  title  of  czar 
as  rulers  of  the  Mongolians.  As  individual  sub- 
khans  made  themselves  independent  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Golden  Horde,  they  also  assumed  the 
title  of  czar ;  thus,  there  were  czars  of  Silieria, 
•of  Kosan,  and  of  Astrakhan.  The  conquest  of 
the  Golden  Horde  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  in 
1480  made  the  grand-princes  of  Moscow  completely 
inde]>endent ;  and  upon  them  devolved  the  absolute 
power  which  the  czars  had  exercised  over  all 
Russia.    Ivan  IV.  the  Terrible  first  caused  him- 


self to  be  crowned  czar  in  1547  ;  from  that  time 
the  title  of  czar  became  the  chief  title  of  the 
Muscovite  rulers,  and  became  practically  the 
equivalent  of  emperor.  The  wife  of  the  czar 
was  named  tzaritza  (czarina);  the  sons,  tzare 
witch ;  the  daughters,  tzarevna ;  but  after  the 
death  of  Alexei — Peter  I.'s  son — these  titles  were 
abolished,  and  the  imperial  princes  were  called 
grand-dukes,  and  the  imperial  princesses  grand- 
duchesses.  In  1799  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  intro- 
duced the  title  of  cesarewitch  (not  czarewitcb) 
for  his  second  son,  the  Grand -duke  Constantine. 
The  heir-apparent  and  his  wife  are  still  called 
cesarevitch  and  cesarevna.  Among  the  Russian 
people  themselves,  the  emperor  is  more  frequently 
called  Cossudar  ( Hospodar,  'Lord')  than  czar. 
The  term  White  Czar,  ofhjj  zar',  comes  down  from 
Mongol  times,  and  is  merely  equivalent  to  an  in- 
dependent, non -tribute-paying  czar.    See  Russia. 

Czardascll,  or  CsArdas,  a  Hungarian  national 
dance,  consisting  of  two  sections— a  slow  move- 
ment called  a  lassu  or  lasxan,  and  a  quickstep, 
the  friss  or  friska.  Both  are  always  in  \  or 
\  time,  and  in  the  same  key.  Examples  on  an 
extended  scale  occur  in  Liszt's  '  Rhapsodies  Hon- 
groises. ' 

Czartoryski,  Adam  Georc.e.  son  of  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  (1734-1823).  was  born  at 
Warsaw,  14th  January  1770.  Educated  at  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  he  returned  to  Poland,  and 
took  part  against  Russia  in  the  war  of  1794. 
Sent  to  St  Petersburg  as  a  hostage,  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  Grand-duke  Alexander  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Enqwror  Paul,  who  made 
him  ambassador  to  Sardinia.  When  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed  Czartoryski 
assistant  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  official  life  until  after 
the  peace  of  Tilsit.  As  curator  of  the  university 
of  Wilna  (1803)  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
keen  alive  a  spirit  of  nationality ;  and  when  some 
of  tnc  students  were  sent  to  Si'lwria  on  a  charge 
of  sedition,  Czartoryski  resigned  his  ollice.  His 
successor  reported  to  the  emperor  that  the  amalga- 
mation of  Russia  and  Lithuania  had  been  delayed 
a  century  by  Czartoryski.  Russian  favours  could 
not  deaden  or  even  dull  Czartoryski's  puro 
patriotism.  Into  the  revolution  of  1830  he  threw 
himself  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  elected 
president  of  a  provisional  government,  and  in 
this  capacity  summoned  a  national  diet,  which 
in  January  1831  declared  the  Polish  throne 
vacant,  and  elected  Czartoryski  head  of  the 
national  government.  He  immediately  devoted 
half  of  Ins  large  estates  to  the  public  service, 
and  adopted  energetic  measures  to  meet  the  power 
of  Russia.  In  August  he  tesigned  his  post,  but 
continued  to  fight  as  a  common  soldier.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  rising  (see  Poland),  Czar- 
1  toryski— specially  excluded  from  the  general  am- 
nesty, and  his  estates  in  Poland  confiscated— 
escaped  to  Paris,  where  he  afterwards  resided,  the 
liberal  friend  of  his  poor  expatriated  countrymen, 
and  the  centre  of  their  hoj>e  of  a  revived  nation- 
ality. In  1848  he  liberated  all  his  serfs  in  Galicia, 
ancl  during  the  Crimean  war  he  ineffectually  en- 
deavoured to  induce  the  allies  to  identify  the  cause 
of  Poland  with  that  of  Turkey.  He  refused  the 
amnesty  offered  to  him  by  Alexander  II.,  and  died 
15th  Julv  1861.  See  his  Memoirs,  translated  by 
Gielgud  (1888). 

Czaslau  (Bohemian  Cdslav),  a  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, 40  miles  ESE.  of  Prague  by  rail,  with 
manufactures  of  beet-sugar  and  alcohol.  Its 
church,  in  which  the  Hussite  leader  Ziska  was 
buried,  is  surmounted  by  the  highest  steeple  in 
Bohemia  (290  feet).    The  place  was  the  scene  of 
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an  important  victory  pained  over  the  Austrians 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  17th  May  1742.  Pop. 
(1890  )  8306. 

Czechs  (nl«o  spelt  Tzccfis,  Tsrheths,  Ccxks,  Ches- 
kuins,  &c),  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  great 
Slavic  family  of  nations.  In'the  latter  half  of  the 
5th  century  A.  l».  the  Czechs  migrated  from  their 
lands  in  Carjtuthia,  on  the  upj>er  Vistula,  to  the 
country  now  known  as  Bohemia.  Other  Slavic 
tribes  came  too ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
Czechs  pained  such  an  ascendency  that,  in  the 
9th  century,  their  name  waft  commonly  applied  to 
the  whole  Slavic  imputation  of  Bohemia  (q.v.). 
Here,  in  Moravia,  ami  in  other  parts  of  Austria, 
the  Czechs  now  nuuilier  in  all  some  7,000,000. 

Czrgled.  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  47  miles 
SK.  t.l  I'esth  by  rail.  The  inhabitants  (1890), 
27,549  in  number,  are  employed  principally  in 
agricultural  pursuit*,  the  district  around  yielding 
much  grain  and  red  wine. 

Czenstorliau,  or  (  .'zexstociiowa,  a  town  of 
Poland,  148  miles  S\V.  of  Warsaw  by  rail.  A 
Catholic  monastery,  founded  here  altout  1382,  is 
visited  yearly  by  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pilgrims, 
as  possessing  the  famous  '  Black  Virgin,'  a  murky 
nainting  of  Byzantine  origin,  but  aacrilied  by 
legend  to  St  Luke  himself.  In  1055  Czenstochau 
wan  the  only  place  in  Poland  which  offered  resist- 
ance to  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  when  70 
monks  and  150  soldier?  for  38  days  held  out 
against  10,000  men.  The  inhabitant*,  15,500  in 
numlier,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  sacred 
pictures  and  rosaries. 

Czermak,  Johann  Nepomlk,  physiologist, 
was  horn,  17th  June  1828,  in  Prague,  studied  at 
Vienna,  Breslau,  and  Wiirzburg,  was  professor 
successively  at  Cracow,  Pesth,  Jena,  and  Leipzig, 
and  died  16th  Septomlwr  1873.  He  wan  the 
founder  of  laryngoscopy.  His  principal  work  is 
Dtr  Kthlk<yf*i,it<j*l  (2d  ed.  1863),  and  his  collected 
works  were  published  in  1879. 

Czemo'wItZ,  the   capital  of    the  Austrian 

{irovince  of  Bukowina,  stands  720  feet  above  sea- 
evel,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Pruth,  165  miles 
SE.  of  Lemltcrg  by  rail.  Among  its  buildings 
are  the  palace  of  a  Greek  archbishop  (1875);  his 
cathedral  (1864),  on  the  model  of  St  Isaac's  at  St 


Petersburg;  the  Armenian  church  (1875);  the 
synagogue  (1877);  and  the  'Austria  Monument' 
(1875).  The  university,  founded  in  1875,  has 
36  instructors  and  some  225  students.  The  manu- 
factures  and  trade  are  steadily  developing.  Pop. 
(18G9)  33,884  ;  ( 1880)  43,600,  o*f  whom  14,449  were 
Jews ;  ( 1890)  57,403. 

Czerny  George  (Turkish  Karatljordje) — Le. 
Black  George,  the  leader  of  the  Servians  in  their 
struggles  for  independence,  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  2lBt  Deceml»er  1766,  near  Krapnjcvateh. 
lie  took  part  in  a  rising  against  the  Turks  in 
1787,  and  was  sulwoquently  a  cattle-dealer.  In 
August  1801,  a  Wnd  of  janizaries  broke  into  his 
dwelling,  and  plundered  it.  Czerny  fled,  vowing 
vengeance.  He  soon  collected  a  band  of  mal- 
contents, and  commenced  a  sort  of  guerilla  war. 
Gradually  his  niiniU-rs  increased,  and  in  1804  be 
captured  the  fortress  of  Schabaz.  Subsequently, 
he  invested  Belgrade,  and  in  the  l>eginning  of  1806 
routed  the  Turks  at  the  rivers  Drina  and  Morawa. 
Assisted  secretly  by  Kussia,  be  captured  Belgrade 
in  Decern  Iter  1806.  After  the  treaty  of  Slooosie 
(8th  July  1808),  he  was  elected  governor  by  the 
people,  and  recognised  as  Prince  of  Servia  by  the 
sultan.  The  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812 
compelled  the  latter  country  to  let  Servia  shift  for 
itself.  Hostilities  recommenced  ;  the  Turks  were 
successful,  and  Czerny  had  to  flee  to  Austria, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
freedom  of  Servia  had  again  been  secured  through 
the  leadership  of  Milosch  Obronowitch  ;  and  when, 
in  July  1817,  Czerny  returned,  he  was  murdered 
at  the  instigation  of  Prince  Milosch. 

Czerny*  Karl,  pianoforte  teacher  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Vienna  in  1791,  was  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Beethoven,  and  also  gained  mucu  from 
Clementi  and  Hummel.  Besieged  by  pupils,  he 
would  teach  only  those  who  showed  especial 
talent;  among  these  were  Liszt,  Thalberg,  and 
Dohler.  Living  in  great  retirement,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  composition  ;  a  mass  of  MS. 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Vienna,  while  hi* 
published  works  number  over  900,  of  which  bis 
Theoretical  and  Practical  School  is  the  best  known, 
and  probably  also  the  most  valuable.  He  died 
15th  July  1867. 
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^':^mKim^^s±' *  I   W  tne  f°nrt'1  letter  in  our  own 

*  a'PUa'jet''  W  We"  *"  >n  tne  PhcE- 

■VtV-^^>f  nician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
ffl  Ei       Latin,  from  which  last  it  wan 

(Fm^W^fm''    »m,n^»ately     derived.  The 
^wt^r1? 7^    original  sj  mliol  in  the  Kgyp- 
■v^B  w  &-'>p  V    tian     hieroglyphs    was  the 
*^JIiiliS|^^»^    picture    of   a  hand.  When 
taken  0V8I  by  the  Phoenicians, 
this  sign  was  called  daleth,  '  the  door,'  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  curtained  aperture  of  a  tent, 
rather  than  to  the  wooden  quadrangular  door  of  a 
house.  This  resemblance  may  l>e  traced  in  the  Greek 
letter  A,  whose  name  delta  was  derived  from  the 
Semitic  ilaleth.     In   Phoenician  and  the  oldest 
Greek,  the  letter  had  a  short  tail,  A,  but  as  this 
form  differed  very  little  from  that  of  B,  and  hardly 
at  all  from  that  of  R,  the  three  letters  were  differ- 
entiated, B  acquiring  a  second  loop,  It  a  tail,  while 
D  lost  the  downwanl  prolongation  of  the  stem. 

In  cursive  Greek  the  letter  was  rounded,  and 
acquired  the  form  5,  which  is  due  to  the  ligature 
connecting  it  with  the  following  letter.  These 
changes  are  shown  in  the  table  given  in  Vol.  I., 
page  187,  which  also  explains  the  singular  process 
whereby,  in  the  minuscule  form  d,  the  mop  of 
D  has  been  transferred  from  the  right  of  the  stem 
to  the  left.  In  the  Aramean  alphabets  the  loop 
opened  out,  as  is  seen  in  the  Hebrew  -,. 

The  sound  of  D  is  the  soft  dental  mute.  It  has, 
like  /,  an  aliinity  for  n,  and  is  often  brought  in  as 
a  sort  of  shadow  to  facilitate  the  utterance  of  this 
letter.  It  is  intrusive  in  such  words  as  souni/, 
compound,  lent/,  rihanrf,  genrfer,  thunder,  kint/red. 
Sometimes  it  disappears,  as  in  the  case  of  cruel 
from  crurfelis,  or  winnow  from  wintfowe.  It  is  often 
assimilated  to  the  following  consonant,  especially 
in  compounds  derived  from  the  Latin,  as  in  the 
words  accept,  attain,  a/locution,  a/mear,  a/firm, 
arrogant,  go-wip.  It  is  sometimes  replaced  by  /,  r, 
or  b,  as  in  the  words  /acrima,  U/ysses,  /i'ngua, 
arbiter,  meridics,  folium,  fonus,  Ms. "  By  Grimm's 
Law  a  primitive  d  becomes  t  in  English,  and  z  in 
German  :  as  in  the  words  rfecem,  fen,  rehn ;  or  r/uo, 
two,  swei.  A  primitive  dh  becomes  d  in  Greek,  th 
in  German,  f  in  Latin,  and  d  in  Knglish ;  as  the 
words  $-fip,  //aer,  _/era,  and  deer.  Di  followed  by  a 
vowel  sometimes  becomes  j,  as  in  journal  from 
rfiurnal. 

D,  the  Roman  numeral  for  500,  arose  out  of  10, 
the  half  of  CIO,  which  was  the  old  way  of 
writing  Q),  the  primitive  sign  for  1000,  which  was 
afterwards  written  M. 

I),  in  Music,  is  the  second  note  in  the  natural 
scale.    See  Music,  Scale. 

I  >!l  I)  (Pleurotucte-H  litnatula),  a  species  of 
Flounder  (q.  v. ),  common  on  European  coasts,  but 
not  occurring  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  distin- 

fuishable  from  plaice  and  flounder  by  its  light- 
rown,  or  ashen -gray  colour,  with  small  irregular 
dark  spots,  by  the  roughness  of  its  small,  close-set 
scales,  ami  by  its  more  arched  lateral  line.  Its 
length  is  from  8  to  16  inches.  It  is  common  all 
round  Britain,  and  hi  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  known 
aa  the  Salt-water  Fluke.  Its  flavour  excels  that 
of  flounder.    A  rather  larger  species,  of  even  more 


northern  distribution,  is  the  Lemon  or  Smooth  Dab 
(P.  microcephidtu).    It  may  l>e  distinguished  from 


Dab  (PtevronecU*  limnnda ). 


the  common  dab  by  the  fact  that  the  first  ray  of 
the  anal  fin  is  not  spiny.    The  brownish  colour  is 
sometimes  prettily  mottled. 
Dabehick.  Sec  Grebe. 

Da  Capo  (Ital.,  'from  the  beginning'),  a  term 
in  Music,  frequently  placed  at  the  end  of  a  ]>art  or 
movement,  indicating  that  the  performer  must 
return  to  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  or  {dti I 
Segno)  to  some  other  part  of  it  marked  with  the 
sign  and  finish  where  the  word  fine  is  placed. 
The  words  are  generally  abbreviated  thus,  D.C.. 
sometimes  D.  C.  ai  fine. 

Darra,  a  city  of  Bengal  Proi>er,  150  miles  NE. 
of  Calcutta,  on  the  north  tank  of  the  Buriganga, 
occupies  an  area  of  8  sq.  m.,  and  consists  of  a  dull 
esplanade  and  one  long  street  meeting  at  right 
angles,  with  a  complementary  network  of  narrow, 
crooked  lanes.  Its  position  commands  the  principal 
waterways  of  the  delta,  and  it  thus  enjoys  singular 
facilities  in  the  way  of  inland  navigation.  On  this 
account  it  was  chosen,  alxmt  1611),  as  the  seat  of 
tlfe  Mohammedan  government  of  Bengal,  which 
rank  it  retained,  except  during  an  interval  of 
twenty  years,  until  1704.  The  suhurlw  extended 
15  miles  northward,  where  mosques  and  brick 
buildings  are  still  found  buried  in  thick  jungle. 
In  the  18th  century  it  liecame  widely  celebrated  for 
the  delicate  texture  of  its  muslins,  and  in  connec- 
i  tion  with  this  manufacture  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  as  well  as  the  English,  had  extensive  estab- 
lishments in  the  place.  After  1817,  however,  the 
annual  value  of  the  trade  declined,  under  the  com- 
petition of  Manchester  piece-goods,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  city  changed  with  the  disastrous  decay  ot  it* 
staple  industry.  Its  busy  marts  were  deserted  ;  in 
many  quarters  the  streets,  with  their  desolate, 
abandoned  houses,  were  overgrown  with  jungle ; 
and  the  population  fell  from  200,000  in  1800  to 
69,212  in  1872.  Since  then  the  fortunes  of  Dacca 
have  somewhat  brightened  ;  the  general  develop- 
ment of  trade  throughout  the  presidency  has  brought 
back  a  share  of  its  former  prosperity,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dacca  and  Maimansingli  State  Railway 
in  1886  has  notably  increased  the  transit  trade.  A 
small  colony  of  muslin-weavers  still  survives,  and 
other  manufactures  are  coarse  cotton  cloth,  em- 
broidery, silver-work,  shell -carving,  and  pottery. 
Besides  the  Dacca  College  (1835),  with  about  300 
students,  there  are  many  good  schools,  and  a  fin* 
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hospital ;  in  1878  a  system  of  water- works  was 
opened,  and  the  Military  condition  has  since  im- 
proved. Pop.  ( 1891 )  82,321.— Dacca  District  ha* 
an  area  of  2797  sq.  m.,  and  consist*  tif  a  level 
plain,  intersected  by  a  network  of  rivers  and  arti- 
ficial watercourses."  Two-thirds  of  the  district  is 
Under  cultivation;  food-cro|>s,  oilseeds,  jute,  cot- 
ton, satllowcr,  ami  sugar-cane  are  grown.  Trade 
is  carried  on  chiefly  l>y  water,  and  the  rivers  are 
crowded  at  all  seasons  with  steamers  and  native 
craft  ;  the  adventurous  lioatmen  of  the  district 
have  a  name  throughout  Bengal.  Floods,  blight, 
or  drought  never  seriously  alTect  the  district,  but 
earthquakes  are  of  common  occurrence.  Outside 
Dacca  city  sanitation  is  un thought  of;  fevers, 
dysentery,  ami  goitre  are  among  the  endemic 
diseases,  and  epidemics  of  cholera  and  smallpox 
are  not  infrequent.  Top.  (1872)  1,852,993;  (1881) 
•2,116,3.50;  (1891)  2,420,656-over  60  per  cent. 
Medium  medana. 

Dace*  Dare,  or  Dart  [Leueueut  tmloarit),  a 
fresh-water  fish  in  the  carp  family  Cyprinidtc  (q.v.), 
and  of  the  same  genus  as  the  roach,  chub,  min- 
now, &c.  It  chiefly  inhabits  the  deep  and  clear 
water  of  quiet  streams.  It  is  found  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  \c.,  and  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  England, 
but  is  very  local.  In  form  it  is  not  unlike  the 
roach,  but  rather  more  elongated ;  the  mouth  is 
rather  larger,  the  scales  smaller.  The  upper  parts 
are  dusky  blue,  becoming  paler  on  the  sides,  and 


Dace  (  Leuciseus  vnl<jaris  (. 


passing  into  white  on  the  belly,  the  cheeks  and  gill- 
covers  silvery  white.  It  measure*  about  8  inches 
in  length,  and  never  exceeds  a  |suind  in  weight. 
The  dace  is  gregarious,  and  swims  in  shoals.  It 
spawns  in  early  summer.  Its  flesh  is  preferred  to 
that  of  the  roach,  but  is  not  highly  esteemed.  The 
dace  is  perhaps  the  liveliest  and  most  active  of  the 
C'yprinidie,  and  affords  the  angler  fair  sport  both 
with  fly  and  bait. 

Dachshund,  a  name  adopted  from  the  Ger- 
man, signifying  '  badger-dog.'  The  dachshund  has 
been  common  in  Germany  for  many  years,  but  was 
unknown  in  England  until  introduced  by  the  late 
l'rince  Consort  towards  the  middle  of  the  10th 
century  ;  it  then  became  very  fashionable  and 
isipular,  but  is  not  now  so  common.  The  dachs- 
hund b  a  small  dog,  weighing  altout  20  lb.,  with 
short  crooked  fore-legs,  and  an  extremely  long  Ixsly, 
its  head  rather  resembling  that  of  a  miniature 
bloodhound.  Its  strong,  large  paws  enable  it  to 
dig  rapidly.  Its  colour  should  ik»  black  and  tan, 
or  brown."  On  the  Continent  the  dachshund  is 
extensively  used  for  covert -shooting,  but  rarely  so 
in  Britain*  as  his  headstrong  disposition  somewhat 
spoils  his  usefulness.  The  dachshund  is  closely 
akin  to  the  old  English  Turnspit,  employed  to 
drive  a  wheel  by  which  roasting-sjuts  were  turned. 

Daci  a.  the  land  of  the  ancient  Daci  or  Geta-, 
including  the  countrv  between  the  Dannlnj,  the 
Theiss,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Pnith.  The 
Dacians  were  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  trilics  of 
Thracian  origin  (see  Thrace).  In  the  reign  of 
Augustus  they  began  to  molest  the  Roman  allies, 
and  indeed  from  this  time  there  was  almost  con- 
tinual fighting  between  the  Romans  and  the  Daci, 


who  actually,  under  their  brave  king,  Decebalus, 
compelled  tlieir  civilised  enemies,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  tribute. 
In  101  the  Emperor  Trajan  crossed  the  Danulie, 
and  after  live  years'  desiwrate  fighting,  conquered 
the  whole  country,  and  formed  it  into  a  Roman 
province.  Roman  colonists  were  sent  into  the 
country,  great  roads  were  opened  up,  and  a  bridge 
was  built  over  the  Danube — the  ruins  of  which  arc 
still  extant.  I' ruler  Aurelian  the  Danulte  was 
made  the  lioundarv  of  the  empire,  and  Daeia  was 
resigned  to  the  Wrbarians,  its  Roman  colonies 
being  transplanted  to  Mo-sia. 

Dacier,  ANDRE,  a  French  scholar,  born  of  Pro- 
testant parents  at  Cast  res,  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
6th  April  1651,  studied  at  Saumur  under  Tanueguy 
Lefebre ;  and  in  1672  came  to  Paris,  where  in  1683 
he  married  Anna  ( 1654- 1720),  his  old  preceptor's 
daughter,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  with 
her  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dacier  sul>se- 
quently  became  royal  librarian,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  perpetual  secretary  of  the  latter. 
Hedied*18th  Septemlier  1722.  His  works  include 
a  IVlphin  edition  of  Festus  and  Verrins  Flaccns 
( 1681 ),  as  well  as  indifferent  translations  of  Horace, 
the  Potties  of  Aristotle,  some  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato,  Epictetus,  and  Plutarch's  Lives.  His  wife's 
works  include  Delphin  editions  of  Floras,  Aurelius 
Victor,  Eutropius,  Dicty*  Cretensis,  and  Dares 
Phrygius ;  and  translations  of  Anacreon,  Sappho, 
some  plays  of  Plautus  and  Aristophanes,  Terence, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Her  admiration  of 
Homer  was  more  unltounded  than  discriminating, 
and  involved  her  in  many  controversies. 

Dacoit s,  a  name  used  for  brigands  herding  in 
gangs  in  various  part*  of  India,  and  living  by  dacoity 
or  robbery  with  violence.  According  to  tne  report 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Thuggee  and 
Dacoity  Department  in  1887,  there  were  over  9000 
men  practising  dacoity  in  India,  which  in  some 
districts  is  carried  on  with  great  ferocity.  In  the 
Gwalior  territory  forty-six  itcrwons  were  killed 
by  dacoit* ;  and  of  the  seventy  five  villages  in  the 
Chanderi  district,  thirty -six  had  been  dacoited  since 
1880.  Dacoity  was  long  prevalent  in  Burma  See 
Thuos  ;  and  Hervey,  Hume  Peeords  of  Crime  ( 1892 ). 

Da  Costa*  Isaac,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew,  Uth 
January  1798.  He  studied  at  Leyden ;  and  in 
1822,  a  year  after  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  he  embraced  Christianity.  His 
jkmmiis  speedily  gained  him  such  reputation  that, 
on  the  cleat li  in  1831  of  Bilderdijk,  whose  warm 
friendship  he  had  enjoyed,  Da  Costa  succeeded 
him  in  the  first  place  among  the  poets  of  Holland, 
which  be  held  till  his  death,  on  28th  April 
i860.  His  principal  works  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Poezij  (2  vols.  1821-22),  Politiete  /'wry  ( 1854 ),  and 
Hesjtrridcn  (1855).  His  liattle  of  Xiettpovrt,  the 
last  id  bis  poems,  is  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Da 
Costa  also  made  essays  in  the  domain  of  histoiy 
and  theology,  the  most  important  of  which,  his 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  has  been  translated  into 
English. 

Dacot ahs.   See  Sioux,  American  Indians. 

Darry'dium<  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees  of 
the  yew  family,  but  more  allied  to  Podoearpus. 
There  are  twelve  species — Malayan,  Tasmanian, 
and  of  New  Zealand.  Daerydium  eupressinum  of 
New  Zealand  is  best  known  in  Britain,  on  account 
of  the  beauty  of  its  pendulous  foliage.  D.  frank- 
linii,  the  so-called  Huon  Pine,  and  D.  taxi/olium, 
the  Kakaterra  tree,  yield  valuable  timber. 

Dactyl  (Gr.  dactylos,  'finger'),  the  name  of 
a  measure  or  '  foot '  in  Greek  and  Latin  versiiica- 
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tion,  consisting  of  a  long  and  two  short  syllables, 
as  in  the  word  Omnibus.  It  was  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  finger,  which  consist*  of  three 
joints— one  long  and  two  short.  The  same  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  trisyllabic  measure  in  Eng- 
lish verso,  consisting  of  one  accented  syllable  and 
two  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  dfstiny  (see  Verse). 
.  Dactylic  verse  consists  of  dactyls  and  spondees, 
and  includes  Utth  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse. 

Dactylology,    tlie    art    of  communicating 
thoughts  by  the  lingers.    See  Deaf  AND  DUMB. 

,  Daddy-long-legs  or  Craneely  [Timita 
\  oleracea ),  a  familiar  insect  in  the  order  Dintcnt, 
and  a  good  tyjMs  of  its  family  Tipulida\  The  oodv, 
the  legs,  ami  the  antenna'  are  very  long.  Tno 
latter  have  an  arched  curvature,  and  are  longer  in 
the  males ;  the  front  of  the  head  projects  promi- 
nently ;  the  posterior  hotly,  which  is  connected  with 


Daddy-long-legs  (  Tijiula  oUraera  ) ; 
a,  eggs  ;  6,  larva  ;  r,  pu|«  raw  a*  left  by  the  insect  sticking  out 
of  the  earth  ;  d,  |<erfoct  insect. 

the  thorax  by  a  very  thin  bridge,  is  broader  in  the 
females.  The  middle  of  the  l>ody  is  gray,  with 
brown  stripes,  the  abdomen  reddish-brown,  the  legH 
brownish-yellow,  and  in  part  blackish,  the  wings 
brown,  varying  to  red  and  white.  This  common 
European  insect  is  towards  an  inch  in  length,  is 
abundant  from  July  to  Octolier  in  meadows  and 
gardens,  and  is  familiar  to  every  one.  The  female  is 
often  seen  laying  her  numerous  eggs  in  damp  places 
on  the  ground  ;  the  eggs  are  small,  lilack,  and 
shining;  the  larvte,  known  as  '  leather- jackets,' 
live  in  the  ground,  and  ofti>n  do  damage  m  vege- 
table gardens  and  fields  ;  the  pupie  have  spines  on 
their  ahdomiual  segments,  by  which  they  push 
their  way  out  of  the  ground.  Of  the  genus  Tipula 
als.ut  ninety  Euro|>ean  s|>eeies  are  known.  The 
largest  form'  (  T.  tpgantra )  measures  over  an  inch, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  Hritain.  T.  hortuluna  is 
very  common  in  gardens.  The  genus  Ctenoplmra, 
commoner  in  wooded  districts,  is  nearly  allied. 
They  have  stouter  ltodies,  and  usually  brighter 
colours.    See  MllMiE. 

Undo  (Ital.,  'a  die'),  in  classical  Architecture, 
the  term  applied  to  the  cubic  block  which  forms 
the  liody  of  a  pedestal.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
plane  face  and  the  series  of  mouldings  which,  in 
the  interiors  of  buildings,  form,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinuous pedestal.  The  interior  dado  is  formed  of 
wood,  and,  running  round  the  bottom  of  the  walls 
of  a  room,  serves  to  protect  the  plaster  or  paper 
from  injury.  Dados  ami  wall-linings  were  much 
used  in  Elizabethan  and  subsequent  styles  till  this 
century,  when,  under  the  classic  regime,  they  were 


dispensed  with.  The  recent  revival  of  the  *  Queen 
Anne '  taste,  however,  has  led  to  the  reintroduction 
of  dados  not  only  in  the  form  of  wooden  panel- 
lings, but  also  in  the  {tainting  and  papering  of  the 
walla. 

Da-  daliis.  a  figure  in  Greek  Mythology  who 
personified  the  beginning  of  the  arts  of  sculpture 
ami  architecture.  He  was  of  the  old  Athenian 
royal  race  of  the  Erechtheida*.  Having  killed  his 
nephew  and  pupil  in  envy  at  his  growing  skill,  he 
hail  to  flee  to  Crete,  where  he  made  the  well- 
known  cow  for  Queen  Pasiphae,  and  afterwards  for 
King  Minos  tho  famous  labyrinth  to  confine  the 
Minotaur.  Minos  next  imprisoned  Da-dalus,  but 
he  escaped  with  the  help  of  Pasiphae",  and  formed 
wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  with  which  to 
fly  across  the  sea.  He  himself  flew  safe  across  the 
/Egcan,  but  unhappily  Icarus  flew  too  near  the 
sun,  the  heat  of  which  melted  the  wax  that 
fastened  his  wings  to  him,  so  that  he  dropited  into 
the  sea,  and  left  his  name  to  be  borne  by  that  part 
of  the  /Egean  into  which  he  fell.  Dadalus  made 
his  way  to  Sicily.  Some  accounts  made  him  first 
alight  at  Cunue  in  Italy,  where  he  dedicated  his 
wings  to  Apollo.  Works  of  art  were  freely  ascril>ed 
to  Dredalus  in  Oreece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean islands.  The  name  Dtrdala  was  applied  to 
the  earlier  painted  and  gilded  wooden  statues  of 
the  gods. 

DaendeR  Herman  Willf.m,  a  great  Dutch 
general,  was  born  iu  1762  at  Hattem,  in  Gelder- 
land,  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances 
that  broke  out  in  Holland  in  1 787,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  In 
the  campaign  of  1 7113  he  rendered  important  service 
to  Dumounez,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
general  of  brigade.  In  1799  he  commanded  one 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Hat  avian 
republic,  and  in  1806  took  service  under  the  king 
of  Holland.  From  1808  to  1811  he  was  governor- 
general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  itossessions.  and 
published  a  work  on  them.  On  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  the  new  king  of  Holland,  William  I., 
Intrusted  Dacndels  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Dutcli  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and 

there  he  died  in  June         fjj^  ^  ^^Jr 
1818. 

Daffodil  (c«r 
rupted  from  Lat. 
asphodelus),  the  Eng- 
lisb  name  of  those 
species  of  Narcissus 
which  have  a  large 
bell-shaped  corona. 
The  Common  Daffodil 
(A*,  pseudo-narcissus) 
is  a  native  of  England 
and  of  most  parts  of 
Europe,  growing  in 
woods  and  hedges,  and 
often  cultivated  in 
gardens,  where  it  not 
unfrequentlv  becomes: 
double.  It  is  natural- 
ised in  many  plnces  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  seems  scarcely  in- 
digenous. From  Her- 
rick's  lament  to 
Wordsworth's  dancing 

verse  we  have  widely  varied  recognitions  of  the 
familiar  golden  cups  of  the  daffodil  as  a  source  alike 
of  poetic  wealth  and  inspiration.    See  Narcissus. 

Dag*  a  hand-gun  or  thick  pistol,  used  in  the 
15th  ami  Kith  centuries.  It  occurs  in  the  Sjmnitk 
Tragctiy  ( 1603) ;  it  sometimes  means  a  dagger. 
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Dagger*  a  weapon  mtembling  a  sword,  but 
considerably  smaller,  U-ing  used  for  stubbing  at 
clone  quarters.  Daggers  are  generally  two  edged, 
ami  very  sharp  towards  the  point.  The  dagger  uf 
lath  was  the  weajsm  given  to  tlie  Vice  in  the  old 
moralities. 

Dagliestail  (' mountain  land '),  a  triangular 
territory  of  Ciscaucasia,  between  the  Caucasus 
ami  the  west  mast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Area, 
11,425  sq.  m.  ;  |K.p.  (1895)  810,000.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
offsets  from  the  Caucasus;  the  level  tracts  are 
chiellv  near  the  coast,  and  here  and  in  the  valleys 
the  fand  is  very  fertile.  The  country  is  well 
watered,  the  climate  generally  mild  in  the  low- 
lands, and  dry,  except  along  the  coast,  where  the 
rainfall  is  considerable.  In  the  highlands  large 
Ihs'ks  of  sheep  are  herded.  The  chief  town  is 
I>erl>eiid  (q.v.).  See  CAlCAsrs,  and  Shamyl  ; 
also  Ciinynghame's  Daghtstan  ( 1872). 

Dago,  an  island  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  forming  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  Ksthonia,  and  separated  by  the  narrow 
channel  called  Sele-sund  from  the  island  of  OescI 
on  the  south.  Area,  367  sq.  in.  ;  pop.  15,000,  of 
whom  one-third  are  Swede*  and  Germans.  The 
coast  is  nigged,  and  the  soil  fertile  only  in  the  south 
and  south  west :  inland  there  are  large  forest*  and 
swamps  (54  *q.  m.). 

Dagoba,  the  common  name  in  Ceylon  for  a 
Buddhist  tope.    See  ToPE. 

Dagobert  was  the  name  of  several  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  of  France,  the  first  of  the  name 
reigning  from  831  to  638.    See  France. 

Dagon*  the  national  god  of  the  Philistines, 
half-man,  half-fish,  i*  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  having  temples  at  Gaza  and  Ashdod. 
Several  names  of  places  prove  that  the  worship  of 
Dagon  existed  also  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  It 
seems  to  have  come  to  Canaan  from  Babylonia,  the 
Assyrian  monuments  presenting  a  figure  with  the 
ImkIv  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a  fish,  and  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  containing  the  name  of  a  god 
Ihdan  or  JJagan,  which  is  proliably  identical  with 
Dagon.  Baudissin  favours  the  old  derivation  of 
the  name  from  dag  ('fish'),  with  the  formative 
syllable  -on.  Dagon  and  the  fish-goddess  Derketo 
or  Atargatis  probably  answered  to  each  other  as 
male  and  female  water-deities. 

Daguerreotype  b  the  name  of  the  photo- 
graphs fixed  on  a  plate  of  eopjier  thinly  coated  with 
silver  bv  the  successive  action  of  the  vapours  of 
iodine,  bromine,  and  mercury.  Louis  Daguerre, 
after  whom  the  invention  i-  named,  was  ltorn  in 
Normandy  in  1789,  was  a  scene  painter  in  Paris, 
made  a  famous  diorama  in  182*2,  and  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  mainly  to  j»erfecting  the  processes 
of  photography,  from  1828  till  1833  in  conjunction 
with  M.  NTie|K-e.  He  wrote  two  works  on  the 
subject,  and  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
12th  July  1851.  The  history  of  the  invention  is 
given  at  Photoorai-hy. 
-V  Dahabeeah.  a  lioat  used  by  voyagers  on  the 
Nile,  which  varies  in  size,  has  one  or  two  masts, 
and  accommodation  for  from  two  to  eight  jmssen- 
gers,  including  a  raised  cabin  on  the  after-deck. 
The  boat  sails,  is  rowed,  or  is  dragged  by  ropes, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Dahl,  Johans  Christian  Clatsen,  a  Nor- 
wegian landscape-painter  (1788-1857),  who  from 
1821  onward  was  professor  of  Painting  at  Dresden. 

-V  Dahlak,  a  group  of  three  islands,  with  many 
smaller  rocks,  in  the  Red  Sea,  off  the  Bay  of 
Massownh.  They  were  famous  in  Roman  times 
for  their  r^arl-fisheries,  but  the  beds  have  long 
■ince  been  exhausted  and  abandoned.    The  inhab 


i  tan  to  number  al>out  1500,  are  under  the  rule  of  a 
sheik  holding  authority  from  Egypt,  and  carry  on 
a  trade  with  the  Arabian  coast. 

Dahlgreil,  Kakl  Frkdkik,  Swedish  poet  and  "\ 
humorist,  born  at  Stensbruk  in  Ostergotlund, 
20th  June  1701,  studied  at  I'psala,  and  acted  from 
1815  as  preacher  at  Stockholm,  where  he  died,  2d 
May  1844.  As  a  writer  he  made  his  debut  in 
Atterbom  »  l'husjilturus,  and  afterwards  published 
novels,  humorous  tales,  |>oems,  and  dramas.  His 
works  till  5  vols.  ( 1847  52). 

Dalllgreil  (aim  is  so  called  after  John  Adolph 
Dahlgreii  ( 1H00-70),  an  officer  in  the  United  States 
|  navy,  by  whom  it  was  intrtsliiced  in  1850.    It  is 
1  a  muzzle-loading,  cast-iron,  smooth-bore  gun,  with 
great  thickness  of  metal  at  the  breech.  Many 
Dahlgren  guns  are  still   in   the  L'nited  States 
1  service.    In  1883  six  of  10-inch  calibre  and  muzzle- 
loaders  were  converted  into  8-inch  breech-loading 
rille  guns,  by  lining  and  strengthening  them  with 
wronght-iron  coils. 

Dahlia  (Dahlia  Grnrgina )— after  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist,  and  pupil  of  Linna-us — a  genua 
of  large  perennial  composites  (sub-order  Tubuli- 
tlor.e,  family  Asteroideie ).  It  was  first  brought 
from  the  liotanic  garden  of  Mexico  to  that  of 
Madrid  in  1784,  whence  it  reached  England  in 


Dahlia : 

A,  .ingle;  B,  double  varieties. 


1789,  and  France  in  1802,  while  in  1804  Humboldt 
sent  a  fresh  supply  of  seed  to  Berlin.  Its  extra- 
ordinary variability  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
florists,  who  brought  to  bear  on  it  all  the  resources 
of  selection  and  crossing,  with  so  much  success 
that  by  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  no 
fewer  that  2000  varieties  had  been  described,  all 
from  P.  mriabilit  or  I),  eoeeinm  or  their  hybrids, 
and  chiefly  from  the  first  named.  For  a  long  time 
only  •  double  '  dahlias  were  cultivated,  but  of  late 
years  the  single  dahlia,  in  which  the  florets  of  the 
disc  remain  tubular,  has  again  come  into  fashion  ; 
while  among  double  dahlias  the  less  regular  cactus 
dahlia  is  highly  esteemed.  They  are  easily  culti- 
vated, and  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  tubers 
but  the  tubers  require  to  be  taken  up  and  stored  in 
a  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  They  flower 
luxuriantly  in  autumn,  until  cut  off  by  the  first 
frosts.  On  account  of  the  quantity  of  inulin 
in  their  tubers,  they  are  cultivated  for  food  in 
Mexico,  but  similar  attempts  in  Europe  have  failed 
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because  of  their  unpalatableness.  See  Nicholson's 
or  other  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  also  any  florist's 
catalogue. 

Iluhlinunn*  Friedrich  Christoph,  German 
historian,  was  horn  May  13,  1783,  at  Wismar. 
His  earlier  studies  in  Copenhagen  and  Halle  were 
devoted  to  archaeology  and  philology ;  but  his 
attention  was  subsequently  directed  to  the  study 
of  ]tolitic*  and  the  history  of  the  midille  ages. 
From  1813  on,  he  filled  the  chair  of  History  at 
Kiel,  and  in  1829  was  appointed  to  that  of  Politi- 
cal Science  in  Gottiugen,  wliere  he  published 
(1830)  his  invaluable  VuetUnkunde  der  deutsrJien 
Geschichte.  Banished  in  1837  by  King  Ernst 
August  of  Hanover,  on  account  of  his  protest 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Hanoverian  constitu- 
tion, he  went  to  Leipzig,  next  to  Jena,  where  he 
wroto  his  historical  masterpiece,  Geschichte  von 
Danemark  (3  vols.  1840-43).  In  1842  he  became 
Professor  of  History  at  Ilonn,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  political  alfairs  of  Germany  after  the 
movement  in  IS48,  heading  the  constitutional 
liberals,  who  were  unfortunately  too  reasonable  to 
be  successful.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle,  he 
returned  to  his  academic  duties,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  till  his  death,  5th  December  I860. 
See  Life,  by  A.  Springer  (2  vols.  Leip,  1870-72). 

->  llalin.  .JiJLirs  Soi>m;s  Felix,  publicist,  his- 
torian, and  poet,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  9th 
February  1834,  the  son  of  a  well-known  actor  and 
actress.  He  studied  law,  philosophy,  and  history 
at  Munich  and  Berlin,  became  extraordinary 
professor  at  Munich  (1802),  next  year  ordinary 
professor  at  Wiirzburg,  and  in  1872  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  German  Jurisprudence  at  Kcinigs- 
lierg.  Among  his  contributions  to  public  law  are 
Das  Kricgsmht  (1870),  Handelsrechtliche  Vortrdge 

<  1875),  Deutsche*  Rechtshuch  (1877),  and  Deutsche* 
J'rimtrecht  ( 1878 ).  t >f  his  historical  works  the  chief 
are  Prokopius  von  Otsttre<t  (1805),  Die  Kdnige  der 
Germanen  (1861-71),  West  got  ischt  Studien  (1874), 
Langobardischc  Studien  (1876),  Urgwhichte  der 
gernutnischen  und  romanisehen  Votker  ( 3  vols. 
'1881-84 ),  and  Geschichte  der  deutsrhrn  UrzcU  ( 188.} ). 
Dahn's  versatility  Is  as  remarkable  as  his  erudi- 
tion is  profound.  He  has  written  a  series  of 
popular  historical  romances,  and  of  lyrical  and 
dramatic  poems.  Of  the  former  may  here  lie 
named  Ein  Kampf  inn  Rom  <  1876),  a  powerful 
novel,  Oft/iius  Trust  (1880),  ami  Die  Krcuzfahrer 
(  1885).    See  his  Erinncmngcn  { 1892-93). 

Dilhna.    See  ARMMA,  Vol.  [.  p.  362. 

Dahomey  (the  native  name  of  the  |»eople  l>eing 
DttttMui  or  Da  hum* )  is  since  1802  94  a  French  pro- 
tectorate in  We* tern  Africa,  lietween  Lagos  ( British ) 
and  Togoland  ( ( ierman ),  with  an  area  slated  at  4000 
miles.  But  the  frontiers  of  the  '  hinterland,'  always 
vague,  were  matters  of  disagreement  and  debate 
lietween  Britain  and  France  as  late  as  1897,  the 
French  claiming  a  territory  continuous  to  Borgu  and 
lieyond.  The  coast  strip  is  not  Dahomey  pro|>er, 
but,  as  the  Slave  Coast,  is  part  of  French  Guinea 

<  comprising  Grand  Popo,  Cotoiiu,  and  Porto  Novo). 
The  fong  lagoon  which,  shut  in  from  the  oeean  by  a 
protecting  bank  of  sand,  afford*  an  easy  route  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  coast,  extends  in  Dahomey, 
fnun  its  western  frontier  almost  to  the  Deuham 
lagoon,  in  the  east.  About  midway  is  the  port 
of  Wliydah,  whence  a  road  extends  inland  to 
Alsnney,  a  distance  of  65  miles.  Dense  forests  and 
dismal  swamps  cover  nearly  two-thirds  of  this 
distance,  but  from  the  Great  Swamp  of  Agrime 
vast  undulating  plains  rise  for  many  miles,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  The  Avon  and 
Denham  lagoons  receive  the  rivers  of  the  country, 
none  of  which  are  very  important.  The  soil  is  a 
rich,  red-coloured  clay,  and  is  extremely  fertile. 
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Groves  of  oil-palms  encircle  each  town,  and  palm- 
oil  is  made  in  large  quantities.  Maize,  beans,  and 
peas,  as  well  as  cassava,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
limes,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  grow  in  splendid  luxuriance;  cotton,  sugar, 
and  spices  of  all  kinds  aro  also  grown,  and  sheep, 
goats,  swine,  and  poultry  are  raised,  though  not  in 
large  numbers.  Cotton  cloth  is  made,  and  weapons 
and  tools  are  forged  from  native  iron. 

The  people  are  negroes,  of  the  Ewe  group,  gener- 
ally of  small  stature,  but  very  robust  ami  active. 
They  are  sociable,  equally  fond  of  dancing  and  of 
rum,  but  warlike  ami  prone  to  theft.  The  Daho- 
man  kingdom  dates  from  the  lK*giniiing  of  the  18th 
century,  and  reached  its  zenith  under  Gezo,  who 
ruled  from  about  1818  to  1858.     Since  then  its 

S»ower  has  declined,  and  even  its  population  has 
alien  otf;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  estimates  of  the  numliers,  which  range 
from  150,000  to  900,000,  the  former  number  being 
proliablv  most  correct.  The  army  mav  be  taken  at 
10,000  men;  the  Amazons  (devoted  to  celil»acy), 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  ferocity, 
may  perhaps  he  limited  to  1000.  Fetich-worship 
prevails,  taking  the  form  of  serpent-worship  along 
the  const ;  a  temple  with  over  a  hundred  of  these 
sacred  snakes  exists  at  Whydah.  The  king  is  the 
most  absolute  of  dcs|>ots.  Wholesale  murder  is  one 
of  the  chief  features  in  religious  and  state  cere- 
monies ;  but,  according  to  Sir  Bichard  Burton,  who 
visited  Dahomey  in  1863,  t  he  number  of  the  victims 
has  Wen  greatly  exaggerated,  ami  they  are  princi- 
pally foreign  captives.  Still,  as  many  as  500  human 
victims  have  been  sacrificed  at  one  of  the  grand 
'  customs '  which  take  place  every  October.  The 
revenue  formerly  depended  greatly  upon  the  sale  of 
Blaves  ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  employed 
to  prevent  the  traffic  has  ruined  the  trade.  Hence 
the  monster  slave- hunts  which  periodically  took 

flace  arc  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  1876  the  coast  of 
)a)iomey  was  placed  under  a  strict  blockade  by 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  an  outrage  on  a  British 
subject,  for  which  the  king  of  Dahomey  refused 
satisfaction. — ABOMKV,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  roll- 
ing plain,  nearly  surrounded  by  marshes.  It  is  about 
8  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch  and  clay  walls,  pierced  by  six  gates. 
There  are  three  palaces  lielonging  to  the  king  here, 
several  large  squares,  and  a  number  of  farms,  which 
are  cultivated  within  the  city.  Pop.  about  30,000. 
Wliydah  has  a  pop.  of  about  12,000  ;  and  Cana, 
where  is  the  king's  country  residence,  8  miles  SE. 
of  A  homey  by  a  good  road,  about  5000.  See  Bur- 
ton's Mission  to  Gclcte,  King  of  Dahomey  (new  ed. 
1864);  Skertchly,  Dahomey  us  U  is  (1874):  and 
Bouche,  La  Cote  des  Esctaves  et  le  Dahomey  (Paris, 
1885). 

Dalira,  a  district  of  Algeria,  to  the  east  of 
Mostagauem.  In  June  1845  Pelissier  (q. v.)  suffo- 
cated 500  refugee  Kabyle*  in  caves  here. 

Daimiel,  a  town  of  Spain,  28  miles  F.NE.  of 
Ciudad  Real  hy  rail,  with  manufactures  of  wwdlens, 
brandy,  &c.    Pop.  9652. 

Daimler  Motor,  a  specially  modified  petro- 
leum oil-engine  (see  Gas-ENOINE,  Vol.  V.  p.  109), 
perfected  by  the  inventor,  Gottlieb  Daimler  of 
Cannstatt  in  Wurtomberg  (who  assisted  Otto  of 
Deutz  in  perfecting  his  gas-engine),  for  use  in  auto- 
cars (see  TRACTION-ENGINES).  Such  carriages  could, 
even  when,  noisy  ami  smelly,  they  were  first  put 
upon  the  roads,  easily  do  twelve  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour,  and  carry  supplies  of  petroleum  for  four  or 
more  hours'  running.  Experiment*  -which  involved 
several  days' running— were  successfully  carried  out 
between  Paris  and  Bordeaux  in  June  1895.  Similar 
experiments  were  subsequently  related  in  England. 

Daimyos,  the  old  nobles  of  Japan  (q.v. ).  -\ 
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D.iiry  in  a  word  used  in  speaking  of  a  number 
of  cows  kept  for  milking  purposes,  or  to  indicate 
the  buildings  in  which  Milk  (q.v. )  is  sold  or  manu- 
factured into Cheese  (q. v.) or lluttcr(q. v.).  The  byre 
or  cow-house  should  be  connected  by  a  covered  way 
with  the  milk-house  proper,  and  tile  arrangement* 
for  ventilation  made  so  perfect  that  it  should  not 
be  possible  to  detect  in  the  v  icinity  of  the  milk  any 
smell  from  the  cowh,  pigs,  or  other  source.  The 
milk-house  should  on  no  pretext  l»e  made  a  common 
storeroom  for  meat,  game,  onions,  or  anv  material 
which  will  taint  the  air  and  then  the  milk  and  the 
cheese  or  butter,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  first 
essential  in  a  dairy  is  the  absolute  cleanness  not 
only  of  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  building,  but  of 
all  its  furnishings.  This  is  secured  by  daily  wash- 
ing and  by  the  scalding  or  steaming  of  all  vessels 
or  implements  whicli  come  in  contact  with  milk 
or  its  products ;  the  object  being  to  destroy  the 
microtis  which  live  and  multiply  in  milk  and 
bring  about  it*  acidity  and  decay.  The  thermo- 
meter in  the  dairy  should  stand  at  •">">  F.  in  sum- 
mer, and  Go'  F.  in  winter.  At  temperatures  higher 
than  these  milk  is  liable  to  spoil,  owing  to  the 
greater  activity  of  the  als>ve- mentioned  germs; 
many  degrees  F>elow  this  it  get*  chilled,  and  will 
not  manipulate  satisfactorily.  An  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  is  necessary,  and  means  for  boiling 
water  must  also  be  provided,  not  only  to  secure 
scalding  water  for  washing,  but  to  raise,  when 
necessary,  the  temperature  of  the  products  of  milk 
during  manufacture,  or  maintain  a  suitably  high 
temperature  iu  tho  air  of  the  cheese-room  or  tho 
milk-house.  A  small  steam  or  gas  engine  is 
frequently  employed  in  a  dairy  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  to  supply  the  |vower  necessary  for  a 
centrifugal  Cream  Separator  (q.v.),  also  for  churn- 
ing whole  milk  or  cream,  ami  at  times  for  driving 
the  compressed-air  refrigerator.  The  latter  is  used 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  vaults  in  which  fresh, 
summer-made  butter  is  stored  until  the  winter 
season,  when  the  prices  for  good  '  grass  '  butter  are 
high.  As  the  co*t  of  the  necessary  machinery  is 
considerable,  the  method  can  only  be  made  to  pay 
when  the  business  is  extensive. 

Dairying  has  developed  much  within  recent 
years.  The  growing  demand  for  milk  in  large 
towns  has  increased  the  volume  of  the  milk-trade, 
and  modified  the  system  of  management.  Summer 
dairying,  while  suitable  for  tho  making  of  cheese, 
and  so  far  for  butter  also,  must  Iks  supplemented 
by  winter  dairying  to  keep  up  the  supjdy  of  milk 
and  fresh  but  ter  throughout  the  year.  For  summer 
dairying  it  is  usually  arranged  tliat  the  cows  calve 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  so  that  they  go  to 
pasture  when  they  are  coming  to  the  iveriod  at 
which,  with  a  proper  supply  of  succulent  food  and 
suitable  surroundings,  they  should  develop  their 
greatest  yield  of  milk.  They  lie  out  day  and  night, 
and  have  the  whole  summer  and  early  autumn  liefore 
them — the  iwriod  in  which  grass,  the  most  natural 
food  of  a  cow,  is  most  abundant,  l>est,  and  cheapest. 
In  some  instances  the  grass  is  supplemented  by  2  or 
3  lb.  a  day  of  cotton-seed  or  other  cake,  and  when 
the  grass  itegins  to  fail  in  autumn,  some  variety  of 
green  food ,  as  cabbages,  rape,  vetches,  &c.  As 
frost  begins  to  appear  the  cows  are  housed  at  night, 
and  in  spite  of  hl»eral  and  careful  feeding,  fall  off 
in  their  yield  of  milk.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  better 
practice  to  house  them  in  good  time,  Itecause  they 
keep  in  better  condition  during  winter  than  if  left 
out  too  long,  and  for  the  few  remaining  weeks  of 
the  milking  period  they  give  a  larger  average 
return.  All  naturally  4  dry  off,'  some  more  rapidly 
than  others.  Mil  king  should  be  stopped  abruptly  at 
the  end  of  the  year— experience  points  to  this  lieing 
the  best  and  simplest  method  of  drying  off  cows 
at  thus  season.    After  two  or  three  months  of  rest, 


the  cows  calve,  and  this  goes  on  year  by  year  from 
the  age  of  two  or  three  (depending  upon  size  and 
condition)  until  ten  years  old,  when  all  should, 
without  exception,  be  replaced  by  heifers.  A  ring 
appears  on  the  horn  to  mark  each  year  after  the 
third  year,  and  by  this  the  age  can  Is-  determined. 

Where  winter  dairying  is  also  practised,  the  cows 
are  made  to  calve  at  all  times  of  the  year,  so  that 
a  numlier  come  in  possibly  every  week,  to  replace 
others  that  have  ceased  to  milk  satisfactorily.  The 
temperature  of  the  cow-house  has  to  he  maintained 
at  such  a  high  point,  to  keep  up  the  full  flow  of 
milk  «luring  winter,  and  the  feeding  is  made  so 
forcing  and  unnatural  that  the  constitutions  of  cows 
would  show  the  effect*  of  this  high  pressure  system 
if  they  were  kept  to  calve  another  year.  In  conse- 
quence, few  farmers  who  adopt  this  system  of 
management  retain  their  cows  more  than  one  milk- 
ing period.  They  shut  them  in  the  house  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  give  a  full  supply  of  food 
all  the  while,  to  maintain  their  condition.  Some 
send  them  to  auction  as  soon  as  the  yield  of  milk 
falls  to  the  net  cost  of  its  production.  Others 
attempt  to  feed  the  cows  after  this  until  they  put 
on  flesh,  so  that  they  command  a  higher  total  price 
and  a  higher  rate  ]>er  stone  in  the  fat  market 
than  ordinary  milking  cows.  Unquestionably 
the  system  of  changing  cows  after  one  milking 
period  pays  farmers  who  are  favourably  situated  for 
the  disposal  of  milk  to  private  families,  letter  than 
keeping  them  for  a  number  of  years  and  '  bringing 
them  round  '  to  calve  each  season  :  yet  there  is  one 
serious  drawback  as  regards  the  suspension  of  the 
improvement  of  dairy  cattle,  by  neglecting  the 
selection  of  calves  for  rearing  from  the  l»e>t  milking 
mothers.  The  system  is  only  possible,  without 
doing  serious  injury  to  the  breeds  of  cattle,  because 
it  is  not  general  throughout  the  country,  but  con- 
fined to  dairies  supplying  milk  to  large  centres  of 
population. 

Eight  to  ten  cows  is  a  sufficient  numlier  for  each 
milker,  and  the  operation  should  be  tierformed  a» 
quietly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Men  are 
usually  employed  in  England,  and  women  in  Scot- 
land. When  cows  give  a  large  How  of  milk,  or 
when  it  is  wanted  for  town  consumption,  milking 
is  done  thrice  daily  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  throughout  the  country  it  is  only  performed 
morning  and  evening.  Heavy  milking  cows  con- 
sume a  large  quantity  of  water,  whicli  should  be 
supplied  to  them  at  least  twice  daily.  Cows  not 
in  milk  are  often  allowed  to  drink  only  once  a  day, 
though  it  would  Ik*  better  to  let  them  do  so  twice. 
To  offer  tepid  water  to  a  cow  immediately  after 
calving  is  an  unnatural  and  altogether  unnecessary 
precaution  ;  she  should  have  cold,  but  not  ieeu, 
water  in  small  quantities,  and  given  frequently 
until  she  is  satisfied.  Cows  consuming  a  large 
amount  of  sloppy  food  and  roots  do  not  require 
much  water. 

It  is  important  that  the  water  should  be  pure  and 
clean.  Outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  among  children 
have  been  traced  to  cows  drinking  water  contam- 
inated with  the  germs  of  this  disease.  Though 
sewage  irrigation  grass  is  extensively  used,  under 
the  '  soiling '  system,  bv  cowfeeders  near  to  towns 
(  Edinburgh,  for  exainpfe),  no  injurious  results  liave 
lieen  traced  to  this  practice.  Irrigation  grass  has  l<een 
largely  superseded  within  recent  years  by  supplies 
of  better  quality  got  from  immense  crops  of  Italian 
ryegrass  ( Loiium  itaticmn ),  grown  without  irriga- 
tion by  means  of  heavy  and  repeated  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  In  no  place  can  this  system  be 
seen  to  greater  perfection  than  around  Edinburgh, 
lii  some  parts  clover  and  vetches  take  the  place  of 
ryegrass.  Succulent  food  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  large  returns  of  milk.  As  the  gras-n 
season  ends  in  October,  the  succulent  portion  of 
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food  may  be  derived  from  brewers'  and  distillers' 
grains  ( 1  bushel  per  day  being  a  full  allowance  for 
a  large  cow),  and  from  turnips — a  favourite  variety 
at  present  being  the  Fostertou  hybrid.  Turnips, 
when  given  in  excessive  quantities,  produce  an 
objectionable  taste  in  the  milk  and  liutter,  but  an 
an  ingredient  in  a  lil»eral  and  well-balanced  diet 
they  may  l»e  used  with  impunity,  where  milk  is  the 
product  wanted.  Swede*  and  mangels  are  not  bo 
liable  as  common  turnips  to  taint  cow  products,  and 
as  they  keep  well  when  stored,  they  are  reserved 
fur  use  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Cows 
in  full  milk  require  a  daily  allowance  of  perhaps  5 
to  8lb.  of  concentrated  fotsl— a  mixture  of  various 
farinaceous  meals  and  oil  seed  cakes  along  with 
bran,  which  acts  as  a  corrective  us  well  as  a  food  sub- 
stance. Bean  meal  is  prominent  among  the  meals 
for  encouraging  a  How  of  rich  milk  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  condition  of  the  cow.  Tur- 
nips, unless  liberally  supplemented,  are  liable  to 
reduce  the  condition.  The  ingredients  in  the  food 
mixture  should  be  determined  by  their  market 
prices  from  time  to  time.  There  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  giving  a  mixed  food,  as  compared 
with  one  variety,  provided  a  proper  proportion  is 
secured  between  the  albuminoids  and  the  earlsi- 
hydrates— one  to  live  is  a  good  ordinary  average 
to  aim  at  under  ordinary  circumstances,  hav- 
ing  estimated  oil  as  equivalent  to  two  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  starch.  Not  only  must 
the  proportion  of  the  components  of  a  food  mix- 
ture be  adjusted,  but  the  total  bulk  of  the  food 
must  be  great  enough  to  distend  the  stomach 
sufficiently  to  promote  healthy  action  in  the  diges- 
tive system.  Al*mt  30  lb.  of  dry  food  substance 
is  a  good  allowance  for  a  healthy  milking  cow  of 
oiie  of  our  large  breeds.  If  that  were  given  entirely 
in  the  form  or  concentrated  fo<id,  such  as  meal  and 
cake,  the  animal  could  not  chew  the  cud,  and  im- 
paction of  the  rumen  would  result.  The  praetico 
of  chaffing  straw  into  very  short  lengths  is  associ- 
ated with  the  same  danger.  Dry  fodder,  more 
especially  straw,  is  vastly  improved  for  milk  cows 
by  cooking — either  steaming  it,  or  throwing  warm 
water  over  it,  and  covering  it  up  for  a  few  hours. 
In  spring,  before  the  grass  comes,  the  How  of  milk 
in  newly -calved  cows  is  often  largely  developed  and 
maintained  by  treating  hay  in  this  fashion,  and 
supplying  them  with  the  hay  tea  and  the  solid  resi- 
due mixed  with  meal.  When  very  large  quantities 
of  concentrated  food  are  used,  it  is  safer  to  odd  to 
the  daily  allowance  of  each  cow  from  1  to  2  lb.  of 
molasses,  which  supplies  not  onlv  a  valuable  in- 
gredient of  food,  but  maintains  a  healthy  action  in 
the  organs  of  digestion.  Without  some  such  pre- 
caution the  jiercentages  of  ailments  and  deaths,  in 
the  case  of  cows  kept  under  a  high-pressure  system 
of  feeding,  are  likely  to  be  considerably  above  an 
average.  Epsom  Baits  should  never  l>e  given  to  a 
cow  in  milk,  as  they  permanently  reduce  the  yield 
for  the  season  ;  8  to  10  lb.  of*  warm  treacle  is 
more  rapid  in  its  action,  safe,  and  free  from  injuri- 
ous after-consequences.  Bought  concentrated  food 
has  another  function  than  the  alwve  U>  jierform. 
It*  ash  ingredients  which  pass  away  in  the  manure 
make  good  to  the  land  the  considerable  loss  of  bone- 
earth  and  other  valuable  .sulwtnnces  which  are 
removed  in  dairy  product* — more  espocially  milk. 
See  Cattle,  Butter,  Cheese,  Milk. 

Dairy  Factories*  As  a  special  business  dairy- 
ing has  been  extensively  developed  in  America  (the 
United  States  and  Canada  in-   0.pyTlfbl  im  imt 
eluded)  during  the  latter  half   iw-o  i„  ^  u.s.  by  j.b. 
of  the   19th  century,  mainly   Liw'"eW  c«p»»j- 
through  the  introduction  of  the  peculiarly  Ameri- 
can factory  system,  or  associated  dairying.  The 
first  factory  was  organised  in  the  state  of  New  ! 
York,  by  Jesse  Williams,  in  I860,  and  the  result  •' 


being  exceedingly  favourable  in  regard  to  the 
quality  and  increased  market  value  of  the  pro- 
duct (which  was  then  cheese  only),  many  other 
factories  were  organised,  until  in  1S66  there  were 
nearly  500  of  them  in  operation  in  the  state  men- 
tioned, the  cost  of  these  being  about  $1,000,000 
(£200,000),  with  a  stock  of  cows  worth,  at  the 
then  low  valuation,  at  least  $10,000,000.  The 
farms  thus  associated  were  then  worth,  for  the 
million  acres  covered  by  them,  not  more  than 
$40,000,000  (£8,000,000),  or  an  average  of  $40  per 
acre.  Five  years  later  there  were  factories  in 
several  of  the  states  and  also  in  Canada ;  the  list 
comprising  946  in  the  state  of  New  York,  103  in 
Ohio,  46  in  Illinois,  5  in  Kentucky,  4  in  Minnesota, 
34  in  Wisconsin,  20  in  Massachusetts,  32  in  Ver- 
mont, 14  in  Pennsylvania,  7  in  Iowa,  2  in  Indiana, 
and  1  each  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kansas,  and  Connecticut.  This  associated  industry 
became  known  in  foreign  countries  as  the  '  Ameri- 
can system  of  dairying,'  and  was  quickly  intro- 
duced into  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  other  countries  where  the  dairy 
business  was  carried  on  extensively,  but  it  has  not 
increased  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  has  in 
America.  Very  soon  the  manufacture  of  butter 
was  introduced  into  the  factories,  as  well  as  into 
special  establishments  for  butter-making  alone,  the 
latter  being  called  creameries,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  factories  where  cheese  only  was  made,  or 
where  butter  and  skim-milk  cheese  were  made, 
or  where  the  skim-milk  was  adulterated  with 
fats  and  oils  of  various  kinds,  as  substitutes  for 
cream.  It  was  alsnit  this  time  (1872)  that  the 
French  oleo-margarine  (a  preparation  of  beef -fat) 
was  introduced  into  the  American  dairy  as  a 
substitute  for  pure  butter  fat  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese.  It  is  a  disagreeable  truth  to  confess 
that  this  fraudulent  'dairy  (?)  product,'  as  it  is 
called,  still  maintains  a  firm  hold  upon  American 
dairying,  and  largely  as  a  distinct  fraud,  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  selling  ad u Iter- 
ate* 1  cheese,  and  butter  as  well,  for  a  pure  product. 
And  in  addition  to  the  fat  of  beeves,  lard  and 
cotton  seed  oil  are  extensively  used.  Laws  recently 
passed  in  several  of  the  states  and  in  the  United 
States  congress  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the 
sale  of  butter  so  adulterated,  but  cheese  has  not  yet 
been  so  protected.  This  stigma  upon  the  American 
dairy  (from  which  Canada  is  happily  free  )  is  a  re- 

K roach  and  severe  |»ecuniary  damage  to  the  dairy 
usiness  ;  the  annual  ex|s>rt  of  cheese  decreased  40 
per  cent,  between  1H93  and  18»8. 

American  dairy  cheese  is  made  nnder  the  well- 
known  Cheddar  system,  so  called,  which  is  preval- 
ent in  parts  of  England,  and  in  Ayrshire  and  other 
localities  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  American  cheese 
which  is  so  well  known  nnd  highly  regarded  in 
Great  Britain,  when  purely  made  under  the  best 
system  of  management.  But  a  considerable  variety 
of  cheese  is  now  made  in  imitation  of  foreign  kinds, 
and  is  used  by  the  foreign-born  citizens,  who  have 
not  forgotten  their  acquired  taste  for  the  old  home- 
made cheese. 

Creameries,  or  butter-factories,  came  into  use 
with  the  cheese-factories,  but  were  not  numerous 
until  a  way  was  found  to  utilise  the  skim-milk 
by  adding  artificial  fats  to  it.  Then  the  combined 
butter  and  cheese  factory  turned  out  its  butter  and 
its  full-milk  cheese  together.  This  questionable 
metlunl  of  business,  however,  1>ecame  unpopular, 
and  actual  creameries  came  into  vogue  after  1880. 
The  cheese  and  butter  factory  system  has  been 
introduced  into  various  countries  (Denmark, 
Holstein,  &c.)  with  great  success,  and  success- 
ful experiments  have  been  made  iu  Ireland  and 
Britain.  In  the  creamery,  the  cream  gathered 
from  000  or  800  cows  is  worked  up  by  one  skilled 
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butter  maker,  ami  the  product  is  a  good  article 
of  even  quality  all  through;  it  is  made  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  shipment  and  Hale  under  the 
l>est  condition*,  and  hence  it  command*  a  higher 
price  than  the  l»est  ordinary  farm-dairy  butter.  It 
is  made  with  the  heist  apparatus,  is  packed  and 
shipped  in  cold-storage  or  refrigerator  cars,  and 
reaches  the  domestic  consumer  within  a  week  after 
it  is  made  ;  and  the  foreign  purchaser  may  have  it 
upon  his  table  within  two  weeks  of  the  churning 
in  the  creamery,  more  than  4000  miles  distant. 
These  arc  advantages  which  the  solitary  butter- 
maker  cannot  secure ;  hence  he  can  only  get  the 
creamery  price  by  securing  special  customers  near 
his  dairy.  A  few  so-called  fancy  dairies  are  able 
to  secure  40,  50,  or  even  7">  cents  (Is.  8d.  to  3s.) 
per  pound  for  their  lmtter,  but  even  the  best 
ordinary  farm-dairy  butter  sells  at  a  lower  price 
than  creamerv  lmtter,  ami  fully  three-fourths  of  it 
sells  for  less  tlian  half  the  price' of  the  other. 

American  creamery  butter  is  made  by  the  deep 
setting  system,  Isiriowed  from  the  Swedish  method, 
ami  improved  by  American  ingenuity.  The  milk 
is  strained  from  the  pail  into  cans  9  inches  in 
diameter  and  20  inches  deep.  These  are  set  in 
tanks  of  water  corded  by  ice  to  4.V.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  the  cream  has  separ- 
ated, and  the  milk  is  drawn  off  by  a  tap  in  the 
bottom  of  the  can,  view  lieing  given  by  a  strip  of 
gloss  let  into  the  side  of  the  cam.  The  cream  is 
then  drawn  off  by  itself.  For  the  use  of  the 
creamerv  the  quantity  of  cream  is  measured  by  the 
inch,  and  is  |>anl  for  on  the  basis  of  so  many  inches 
to  the  pound  of  butter.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
cubic  inches  of  cream  is  taken  as  the  standard  in 
this  res|»ect.  The  creamery  gathers  the  cream  once 
a  day,  and  secures  it  perfectly  sweet,  while  the 
skim-milk  is  also  left  sweet  for  the  feeding  of 
calves,  for  sale  for  consumption,  or  for  the  making 
of  pork.  The  cream  is  kept  until  it  is  slightly  acid 
Wore  it  is  churned,  making  thus  a  quality  of 
butter  which  keeps  lietter  and  longer  than  that 
made  from  sweet  cream.  The  churns  most  popular- 
are  those  without  any  dash,  ttcing  a  cubical  Im>x 
turning  on  an  axis  passing  through  diagonal  corners ; 
or  a  barrel  turning  on  an  axis  passing  through  its 
centre  sidewiso ;  or  an  oblong  square  box  oscillat- 
ing endwise  in  swinging  supports.  The  action  of 
churning  thus  consists  of  a  clashing  of  the  cream 
violontly  against  the  sides  or  ends  of  the  churn, 
and,  by*  concussion,  causing  the  globules  of  fat  in 
the  cream  to  adhere  together,  and  gradually 
coalesce  and  form  small  grains  of  lmtter.  When 
these  grains  are  as  large  a*  wheat-grains,  or  |>eas 
at  the  largest,  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  olT,  cold 
water  or  weak  brine  is  poured  into  the  churn,  and 
the  churn  is  moved  gently,  to  agitato  and  wash  the 
butter.  When  the  butter  has  l>oen  completely  freed 
from  milk,  and  no  longer  clouds  the  water,  it  is 
drained,  and  salted  with  finely-ground  pure  salt,  at 
the  rate  of  from  J  oz,  to  1  oz.  to  the  pound  of  butter. 
The  salt  is  easily  incorporated  with  the  small  grains 
of  butter,  and  after  a  rest  of  a  few  hours  for  the  salt 
to  al>sorb  tho  excess  of  moisture  from  the  butter 
and  become  completely  dissolved,  a  butter-worker 
is  used  to  press  the  butter,  make  it  solid  and  even 
in  texture,  and  as  dry  as  possible.  It  is  then  packed 
in  new  spruce  or  oak  tubs,  or  pails,  of  20  to  50  lb., 
for  domestic  sale,  or  in  100-lb.  firkins  for  export. 

The  dairy  interest  has  reached  vast  proportions 
in  America  and  Canada  At  least  1,500,000 
farms,  with  10.000,000  cows  and  100,000,000  acres 
of  land,  are  devoted  more  or  less  closely  to  the 
various  branches  of  the  industry.  In  the  most 
populous  of  the  states,  where  the  dairy  is  the 
principal  agricultural  employment,  good  dairy 
farms  are  valued  at  $100  (£20)  per  acre  and  up- 
wards, as  the  buildings  may  be  more  valuable  than 


the  average.  The  land  held  to  be  most  suitable  fot 
the  dairy  is  a  rich  limestone  loam  or  gravel,  that  is 
productive  of  the  best  variety  of  grasses,  especially 
the  so-called  blue  grass  {J'oa  jiratcnsis),  which 
afford*  the  best  pasturage.  The  best  dairy  districts 
are  in  the  states  of  Vermont,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Iowa,  Wisconsiu,  Illinois,  and  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  Canada. 

The  cows  mostly  kept  upon  dairy  farms  are  the 
Dutch  or  North  Holland,  commonly  called  Holstein 
or  Holstein- Friesian,  Shorthorns,  Ayrshire,  the 
half  or  higher  bred  grades  of  these,  and  the 
common  'native'  cow*,  the  descendants  of  the 
promiscuous  mixture  of  the  various  races  of  cattle 
I  brought  into  America    The  most  popular  of  these 
'  is  the  grade  shorthorn,  which  may  be  purchased 
;  when  in  fresh  milk  ;  the  Dutch  cow  is  next  in 
popular  estimation,  but  it  is  scarce  and  high-priced, 
and  is  much  less  used.    The  average  yield  of  these 
cows  varios  from  OOOO  to  8000  lb.  of  milk  |>er  year, 
or  between  calves,  where  calves  are  bred ;  the 
!  largest  yield  of  the  shorthorn  and   its  grade* 
j  averages  50  lb.  daily,  that  of  the  Dutch  cows  is 
'  somewhat  greater,  and  a  few  of  the  best  have  a 
I  record  of  more  than  24,000  lb.  of  milk  Iwtween 
i  calves  and  within  a  year.    These  cowb  can  be  kept 
with  prolit  only  upon  high  feeding  and  the  best  of 
pasture.     For  the  butter-dairy  the  Jersey  breed 
:  and  its  grade*  are  the  most  profitable,  and  Ameri- 
;  can  pastures  are  now  quite  thickly  sprinkled  with 
the  Jersey  colour*.    Ayrshire*  come  next,  and  the 
Devon  billows  in  favour;   but  of  necessity  the 
common  native  and  much  cheaper  cow  forms  th« 
rank  and  file  of  the  dairy  herd*. 

In  America  the  whole  of  the  work  of  caring  for 
the  cows,  feeding  and  milking  them,  is  done  by  men. 
The  feeding  consists  of  pasturing  wholly ;  pasturing 
with  j>artial  soiling,  or  full  soiling  in  the  summer ; 
and  feeding  upon  hay  and  meals  of  various  kinds 
w  ith  pulped  roots  or  silage  in  the  winter.  A  large 
number  of  dairies  are  devoted  to  making  butter  in 
the  winter,  by  which  a  higher  price  is  obtained  for 
the  product,  and  leisure  is  secured  in  the  summer  for 
the  growth  of  the  feeding  crops  for  use  in  the  winter. 
With  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  farms  suited  to 
the  dairy,  pasturing  is  found  to  be  too  costly  for  the 
largest  profit,  and  partial  soiling  is  almost  univer- 
sally resorted  to.  Complete  soiling,  by  which  one 
cow  may  lie  kept  on  the  product  of  one  acre  of  land 
all  the  year,  is  practised  in  some  of  the  best  of  the 
fine-butter  dairies,  where  land  is  worth  $200  per 
acre  or  more,  and  where  pure  bred  Jersey,  (iucrn- 
sey,  or  Ayrshire  cows  of  high  value  are  kept,  a 
yield  of  12  to  14  lb.  of  butter  i»er  week  being 
obtained  by  the  high  feeding  of  these  cows.  One 
of  these  cows,  a  Jersey,  recently  produced  49  lb.  of 
butter  in  a  week,  under  a  forced  test,  while  from 
14  lb.  to  24  lb.  of  butter  weekly  has  been  given  by 
more  than  100  Jersey  cows  now  living.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  example  of  what  is  known  as  fancy  dairy- 
ing, which  is  closely  connected  with  breeding  cows 
for  sale  at  high  prices.  In  a  good  working  dairy  a 
cow  is  required  to  yield  7  to  10  lb.  of  butter  weekly 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  at  least  200  to 
250  lb.  in  the  season. 

The  average  feeding  of  a  dairy  cow  in  the  sum- 
mer consists  of  the  best  iiasture  that  can  be  afforded, 
with  some  fresh  green  /odder  as  soon  as  the  great 
heat  of  the  summer  hardens  the  grass,  and  from 
2  to  12  quarts  of  ground  feed  -  ground  com  and 
oats,  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  or  linseed  meal.  A 
very  common  method  of  feeding  is  to  give  2  or  3 
quarts  of  mixed  corn  meal  and  bran,  with  a 
quart  of  cotton-seed  meal  at  each  milking  time, 
the  cows  generally  being  brought  to  the  Barn  to 
lie  milked.  In  winter,  hay  of  clover  and  timothy 
grass  mixed,  with  the  same  quantity  above  men- 
tioned of  meal  and  a  peck  of  brewers'  grains,  is 
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a  common  ration  for  cows  kept  in  milk -dairies ; 
bre\ver»'  grains  are  not  thought  favourably  of 
in  cheese  or  butter  dairies,  where  any  foot!  that 
readily  become  sour  or  tainted  is  scrupulously 
avoided,  ami  is  wholly  prohibited  by  the  owners  of 
factories  or  creameries,  and  by  condensers  of  milk. 
Roots  of  various  kinds  are  rarely  used  in  America, 
the  hot,  dry  summer  climate  and  the  greater  ease 
of  growing  the  equally  valuable  feeding  crop, 
maize  (commonly  called  corn),  combining  to  make 
root-crops  un]K)pular.  When  root*  are  grown,  the 
long  red  or  the  yellow  glol>e  mangels  are  preferred. 

'I  lie  use  of  ensilage  has  been  found  very  con- 
venient in  the  dairy,  and  this  practice  is  rapidly 
extending.  In  the  dairy  districts  of  Wisconsin  at 
least  2000  silos  were  tiuilt  in  1888,  the  serious 
damage  to  the  feeding  crops  bv  the  dry  season  of 
the  previous  year  hav  ing  induced  dairymen  to  secure 
ample  feed  by  growing  corn— which  suffers  little 
from  drought,  and  to  some  extent  enjoys  dry,  hot 
weather— and  preserving  it  green  in  s'ilos.  "  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  cheapness  and  case  of  produc- 
tion of  this  grand  fodder  crop  has  given  a  greater 
stimulus  to  the  American  dairy  than  any  other 
favourable  circumstance.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  the  grain  (corn),  and  also  of  bran, 
enable  American  dairymen  to  produce  cheap  milk, 
cheese,  and  butter ;  and  there  is  no  other  claaj  of 
American  farmers  who  enjoy  equal  comfort,  and 
even  wealth. 

Dais  ( Old  Fr.  de is,  dots,  from  Lat.  discus,  '  a 
quoit,'  'platter;'  in  late  Lat.  'a  table'),  a  terra 
used  with  considerable  latitude  by  medieval  writers. 
Its  most  usual  significations  are  the  following  :  ( 1 ) 
A  canopy  over  an  altar,  shrine,  font,  throne,  stall, 
chair,  statue,  or  the  like ;  the  term  being  applied 
to  the  canopy  without  regard  to  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  composed,  which  might  lie  cloth, 
wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other  substance;  (2)  the 
chief  scat  at  the  high  table  in  a  hall,  with  the 
canopy  covering  it ;  ( 3 )  the  high  table  itself ; 
<4)  the  raised  portion  of  the  door,  or  eatraiie,  on 
which  the  high  table  stood,  and  which  divided  the 
upper  from  the  lower  portiou  of  the  hall;  (5)  a 
cloth  of  state  for  covering  a  throne  or  table. 

Daisy  {liellis),  a  genus  of  tubulitloral  com- 
posites (family  Astcroideu?)  characterised  by  its 
conical  receptacle  and  alisencc  of  pappus.  The  seven 
or  eight  species  are  pahearctic,  save  //.  integrifulia 
of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  The  familiar  species, 
B.  f*renni*,  needs  no  description,  nor  can  auy  one 
have  failed  to  notice  its  habit  of  closing  at  night. 
Doulde  varieties,  crimson,  pink,  white,  or  striped, 
are  common  in  gardens,  and  are  frequently  of  such 
exuherantlv  vegetative  habit  as  to  produce  smaller 
heads  in  the  axils  of  the  involucral  bracts  of  the 
main  capitulum,  whence  the  popular  name  of  Hen- 
and  cJiicketua.  A  handsome  variegated  variety  is 
called  anculxrfotia.  The  characteristic  beauty  and 
almost  perennial  profusion  of  blossom  have  "made 
this  commonest  <>t  Mowers  the  prime  favourite  alike 
of  childish  and  poetic  garlands,  and  invested  ita 
many  names  (Eng.  iMty's  eye,  Scot.  Gowan,  Fr. 
Marguerite,  &c. )  with  such  an  unequalled  wealth 
of  associations  that  it  must  here  suffice  only  to 
name  Chaucer  and  Burns  as  foremost  laureates  of 
a  ceaseless  tribute  of  admiring  song.  The  Ox-eye 
Daisy  is  a  Chrysanthemum  (q.v,), 

DAk.  or  Dawk,  the  mail-post  of  India;  also, 
travelling  by  Palanquin  (q.v.).    See  Bungalow. 

Dako  ta,  North  and  South,  two  states  of  the 
American  Union  embracing  the  former  territory  of 
Dakota,  and  having  respectively  ■  Cflp,rl(tM  ,„,.  M<l 
areas  of  70,795 and  77,fi"iO  square  ,  i»  tt>.  u.i.  t>?  i.  a. 
miles.  The  territory  from  which  '  Cca*"'- 
they  were  formed  was  bounded  X.  by  Assiuihoia 
and  Manitoba  (Canada);  K.  by  Minnesota  and 
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Iowa ;  S.  by  Nebraska ;  and  W.  by  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Four-fifths  of  the  surface  is  an  undu- 
lating plain.  A  belt  of  high  plateau,  the  Coteau 
du  Missouri,  traverses  the  tract  from  north-west 
to  south-east ;  and  a  similar  but  smaller  ridge  or 
divide  lies  east  of  the  James  River  valley.  The 
great  river  Missouri  flows  south-eastward  across 
the  Dakotas  ;  and  the  country  weRt  of  that  stream 
is  more  broken  and  lietter  timbered  than  the  rest. 
In  South  Dakota  lie  the  Black  Hills,  a  rugged 
and  mountainous  region  (3*200  sq.  m.),  and  well 
wooded.  Their  highest  point,  Harney  Peak,  is  8200 
feet  high.  The  Turtle  Mountains  in  the  north  are 
crossed  by  the  Canadian  boundary,  south  of  which 
their  area  is  but  800  sq.  m.,  and  their  highest  ele- 
vation 2300  feet.  The  geological  features  of  the 
Dakotas  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  covered  by 
glacial  and  alluvial  drift,  ami  much  of  the  country 
bears  evidence  of  having  Wn  more  than  once 
submerged.  During  the  Silurian  age  a  shallow 
sea  or  saline  lake  must  have  rolled  over  it ;  while 
there  is  evidence  that  at  aliout  the  end  of  the 
glacial  period  it  was  either  the  bed  of  a  great 
lake,  or  at  least  was  very  largely  covered  with 
lacustrine  waters.  At  present  the  lakes  are  all 
relatively  small,  except  Devil's  Lake,  or  Minni- 
waukon,  in  the  north,  which,  like  many  others 
of  this  region,  has  no  outlet.  It*  waters  are 
therefore  saline,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  fishes  of 
various  fresh  water  species.  About  one-third  of 
the  area  of  the  tract,  elderly  towards  the  north- 
west, is  believed  to  be  underlaid  with  beds  of  work- 
able lignite,  well  adapted  to  use  as  a  domestic  fuel ; 
and  the  spontaneous  firing  of  the  lignite  IhhLs  has 
probably  been  a  large  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  so-called  'bad  lands,'  which  are  covered  with 
rocks  of  most  fantastic  shapes.  Natural  fuel-gas 
has  been  obtained  by  boring  at  several  points. 
Among  the  building-stone*  are  quart/.ite,  lasjier, 
and  granite  in  the  south-east,  and  sandstone, 
marble,  and  granite  in  the  south-west.  Fictile  clays, 
gypsum,  cement,  chalk,  mica,  and  other  useful 
minerals  are  found  in  many  places.  Medicinal  and 
thermal  springs  are  found  in  the  south-west,  where 
the  Black  Hills  afford  much  gold  and  silver,  as  well 
as  tin,  antimony,  lead,  mica,  copper,  and  other 
minerals.  The  tin-mines  are  the  only  ones  of  any 
extent  ever  worked  in  America;  and  some  of  the 
gold-mines  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  In  the  ten  years  1877-87  the  gold  and 
silver  production  of  tne  Black  Hills  amounted  to 
•133,770.000. 

The  climate  of  the  Dakotas  present*  some  remark- 
able features.  The  winters  are  cold,  but  so  dry 
and  sunny  that  the  cold  is  usually  borne  without 
great  suffering,  except  during  the  blizzards  (see 
BLIZZARD)  which  are  occasionally  experienced. 
The  summer  days  are  warm  and  often  windy,  but 
the  nights  are  ordinarily  calm  and  cool.  The 
climate  is  everywhere  remarkably  healthful ;  mal- 
arial diseases  are  nearly  unknown.  The  rainfall 
is  relatively  low,  but  the  copious  saline  element* 
in  the  soil,"  with  the  generally  level  surface  and 
the  coolness  of  the  climate,  tend  to  the  retention 
of  moisture ;  hence  the  rainfall  is  usually  ainide 
for  the  production  of  all  the  ordinary  cro|w.  The 
planting  of  forests  has  liecn  greatly  encouraged  by 
local  and  national  legislation.  The  Missouri  River 
is  the  principal  stream  :  it  is  usually  navigable  for 
eight  months  in  the  year.  The  other  important 
rivers  arc  the  James,  noted  for  the  fertility  of  ita 
valley ;  the  navigable  lied  River,  famous  for  its 
rich  "alluvial  basin ;  the  Big  Sioux,  Vermilion, 
White,  Cheyenne,  Bad,  Moreau,  <  J  rand,  Cannon 
Ball,  Heart,  Little  Missouri,  Maple,  and  the  Mouse 
or  Souris.  The  north-east  section  of  North  Dakota 
is  tributary  to  Hudson  Bay  through  the  Red  River: 
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but  the  far  greater  part  of  tlie  Dakota*  lielongs  to 
the  Mississippi  vallov.  Tlie  lending  agricultural 
products  are  spring  wlieat  of  high  grade,  the  staple 
product  of  the  Red  Kiver  basin  ;  maize,  which  does 
well  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  Mate* ;  flax, 
ruined  chiefly  for  the  «>il  of  its  seed  ;  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Fruit  growing 
is  receiving  a  rapid  development.  Hops*  grow  wild 
and  of  good  quality  in  certain  sections.  The  rear- 
ing of  live-stock  is  very  important,  the  cattle-ranch 
system  prevailing  in  the  less  settled  district* ;  the 
llad  Lands,  formerly  regarded  an  worthless,  are 
now  specially  valued  as  suitable  for  cattle-raising. 
The  Indian  reservations  occupy  a  total  of  21,328  sq. 
m.,of  which  15,371  sq.tn.  are  in  South  Dakota;  total 
Indian  population,  20,993  in  1H98.  The  area  still 
open  for  settlement  is  about  30,000  sq.  m.  in  North 
Dakota,  and  about  20,000  sq.  in.  in  South  Dakota. 
Immigration  has  gone  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  larger  ' 
proportion  of  the  settlers  coining  from  the  older  1 
northern  states  and  Canada  ;  but  many  come  from 
Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  Germany,  and  not  a  few 
( Mennonites)  from  Russia.  The  const  ruction  of 
railways  has  been  pushed,  preceding,  rather  than 
following,  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
aggregate  mileage  in  1897  was  5346,  of  which 
2547  miles  were  in  North  Dakota  and  *:7°9  miles 
were  in  South  Dakota.  Abundant  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  educational  needs  of  the  coun- 
try:  beside  the  district  free  schools,  each  state  has 
a  state  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
a  state  university,  an  agricultural  college,  a  school 
of  mines,  and  a  system  of  teachers'  institutes,  and 
other  universities  and  colleges.  North  Dakota 
has  39  counti***,  and  South  Dakota  69.  Among  the 
principal  towns  of  North  Dakota  are  Bismarck,  the 
capital,  Fargo,  Wahpeton,  Grand  Forks.  Pembina, 
Jamestown,  t\:c.  :  of  South  I'ak<ta.  Pierre,  the 
capital,  on  the  Missouri  River,  Dead  wood,  in  the 
Black  Hills,  Sioux  Falls,  Yankton,  Watertown,  &c. 

Pop.  of  the  territory  of  Dakota  (1*59)  4837; 
(1870)  14,181  ;  (1880)  13.1,177.  Area  of  North  Da- 
kota 70.795  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in  1890,  182,719*-  Area  of 
South  Dakota  77,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1890,  328,808. 

History. — The  first  real  and  permanent  white 
settlement  in  Dakota  was  proltahly  established  by 
French  Canadian  settlers  near  Pembina  about  1780. 
fjord  Selkirk  in  1x12,  by  a  mistake,  built  his  fort  of 
Pemhina  south  of  the  Canadian  line ;  there  were 
fur-trading  posts  established  at  least  tut  early  as 
1808.  By  a  treaty  with  the  Dakota  Indians  in 
1X51  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  opened  to 
white  settlement.  The  territory  was  established 
and  organised  in  1861.  Yankton  was  the  capital 
until  1883,  when  Bismarck  l>ecame  the  seat  of 
government.  During  the  congressional  session  of 
1888  89  provision  was  made  to  admit  it  into  the  Union 
as  two  states — North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Dalai -Lama.  See  La  ma  ism. 

^  Dalbeattie,  a  town  of  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
near  Urr  Water,  15  miles  S\V.  of  Dumfries. 
Founded  in  1780,  it  owed  its  importance  to  the 
neighbouring  Craignair  granite-quarries  (now  to  a 
large  extent  exhausted ),  and  to  its  polishing- works, 
which  furnished  granite  for  the  Liverpool  and 
Odessa  Docks,  the  Thames  Emltankment,  and 
many  more  works,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Pop. 
( 1841 )  1430 ;  ( 1881 )  3861  ;  ( 1891 )  3149. 

Dalberg,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
Gentian  family  which  long  held  by  hereditary  right 
the  office  of  chamberlain  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Worms.  So  great  was  the  renown  of  the  Dallierg  | 
family,  that  at  every  coronation  of  a  German 
emperor  the  royal  herald  exclaimed  :  '  Is  there  no 
Dalberg  here?"  whereupon  the  representative  of 
the  family  kneeled,  ami  received  from  the  new 
emperor  the  dignity  of  '  first  knight  of  the  empire.' 


One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  this  family  was 
Karl  Theodor  ( 1744  1817 ),  the  last  prince-bishop  of 
Mainz,  who,  trained  for  the  church,  held  numerous 
high  offices,  and  ultimately  became  eleetor  of 
Main/,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  primate  of 
Germany.  He  was  a  trieiid  of  Wieland,  Herder, 
Goethe, "and  Schiller,  and  wrote  works  ou  history, 
philosophy,  ami  a-sthetics. 

Dalbergia*  a  tropical  genus  of  papilionaceous 
trees  and  elimWrs.  Some  of  them  are  valuable 
timber  trees,  particularly  the  Si*soo  of  Bengal 
( D.  fHnsoo)  and  L>.  melnnusyhm  of  Senegal 
(Senegal  Eltony,  q.v.).  J/,  monetnntt,  of  Surinam, 
yields  a  resin  very  similar  to  Dragon's  Blood. 

Dale*  DAVID,  was  ls>rn  6th  January  1739  at 
Stewart  on  in  Ayrshire.  Karly  apprenticed  to  a 
Paisley  weaver,  he  afterwards  travelled  some  time 
round 'the  country,  buying  up  the  homespun  linen 
yarn,  next  became  clerk  to  a  silk-mercer,  then 
an  imiM>rter  of  French  and  Dutch  yarns.  On 
Arkwnght's  visiting  Scotland  it  was  agreed  that 
he  nnd  Dale  should  engage  in  cotton-spinning 
together  at  New  Lanark  near  the  Falls  of  Clyde. 
There  Dale  built  mills,  and  became  prosperous.  In 
1799  be  sold  these  mills  to  a  Manchester  company 
whose  manager  was  the  famous  Robert  Owen, 
husband  of  Dales  daughter.  Dale  sj-ent  his  last 
years  in  active  works  of  ltenevolence  in  Glasgow, 
and  in  preaching  to  a  church  of  his  own  which 
called  itself  the  'Old  Independents.'  He  died  at 
Glasgow,  17th  March  1806. 

Dalecarlla,  or  Dalarne  (signifying  •valley- 
country'),  an  old  province  of  central  Sweden,  now 
forming  the  Inn  or  county  of  Kopparberg.  The 
Dalcearlians  are  celebrated"  for  the  part  they  took 
iiinler  Gustavus  Vasa  in  freeing  their  country  from 
the  yoke  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 

D'AlcnilHTt,  Jean  le  Rond,  mathematician 
and  encyclopedist,  wax  born  in  Paris,  November 
16,  1717,  and  was  found  the  day  after  his  birth  near 
the  church  of  St  Jean-le-Rond,  from  which  be 
derived  his  name — the  surname  he  himself  added 
long  after.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Madame 
de  Teiicin  ami  the  Chevalier  Destouches,  and  vu 
brought  up  by  the  wife  of  a  poor  glazier ;  but  his 
father,  without  publicly  acknowledging  the  pater- 
nity, secured  to  him  an  allowance  of  1200  francs 
a  year.  At  twelve  the  boy  entered  the  College 
Mazarin,  where  be  soon  showed  his  lifelong  |iassion 
for  mathematical  studies.  On  leaving  college,  be 
returned  to  the  humble  home  of  his  kind  foster- 
mother,  where  he  continued  to  live  and  pursue  his 
favourite  studies  for  thirty  years,  broken  only  by 
two  ineffectual  attempts  to' earn  a  living  by  law' and 
medicine.  *  You  will  never,'  said  his  foster-mother, 
'lie  anything  but  a  philosopher;  and  what  is  a 

Idiilosopher,  but  a  fool  who  torments  himself  during 
lis  life  that  people  may  talk  about  him  when  he  is 
dead?'  His  first  distinction  was  admission  at 
twenty-three  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Two 
years  later  ap|»eared  his  Traitt  tie  Ihjnamiquc, 
which  reduces  all  the  laws  of  motion  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  Equilibrium,  thereby  making  an 
epoch  in  mechanical  philosophy.  Later  works 
were  Rtflrrion*  stir  le  Cawte  yhieitde  de*  lent*, 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
1746,  ami  which  contains  the  first  conception  and 
use  of  the  Calculus  of  Partial  Differences ;  Traitt 
de  V  fiquilibrc  ei  du  Mouvcment  de*  Fluide*  ( 1744)  ; 
Recherche*  sur  in  Prtce*sion  de*  Equinoxe*  ei  sur  la 
M  u tat ion  de  I'A  re  de  la  Terre  ( 1749 ) ;  and  Recherche* 
gur  Different*  Points  Important*  du  SysMne  du 
Monde  ( 1754 ).  His  Opuscule* Mathcmatiqucs  ( 8  vols. 
1761-80)  contain  an  immense  numlier  of  memoirs, 
some  on  new  subjects,  some  containing  develop- 
ments of  his  previous  works. 

But  D'Alcmbert  did  not  confine  himself  to 
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physical  science.  For  the  great  Encyclopedic 
planned  by  Diderot  he  wrote  the  famous  Discount 
Prtliminatrc,  a  noble  tribute  to  literature  and 
philosophy,  «  model  of  lucid  and  eloquent  exposi- 
tion, although  its  classification  "f  the  sciences  is 
open  to  question.  Besides  numerous  articles  in  the 
Encyclopedic  (the  mathematical  portion  of  which 
he  edited),  he  published  book*  on  philosophy, 
literary  criticism,  the  theory  of  music,  and  a 
treatise,  Sur  la  Destruction  da  Jesuita  (1705), 
which  involved  him  in  controversy.  lie  became 
secretary  to  the  Academy  in  1772,  and  there- 
after he  wrote  the  lives  of  all  the  memU'rs 
deceased  l>etween  1700  and  that  year— one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  works.  His  literary  works 
have  been  published  in  a  collected  form,  new 
edition,  by  Bossangc  (Paris,  5  vols.  1821).  This 
edition  contains  his  correspondence  with  Voltaire 
and  the  king  of  Prussia.  His  scientific  works 
have  never  been  collected. 

So  genuine  was  DAlembert's  love  of  independ- 
ence that  wealth  and  rank  had  no  fascination 
for  him.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  ottered  him 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Merlin  in 
1752,  but  he  "declined  to  leave  France,  ami  only 
accepted  a  subsequent  otter  of  a  {tension  of  1200 
francs.  The  king  of  France  granted  him  a 
similar  sum.  In  1702  Catharine  II.  of  Russia 
invited  him,  through  her  amlmssador,  to  undertake 
the  education  of  her  son,  with  a  salary  of  100,000 
francs ;  and  when  ho  declined,  she  wrote  him  an 
autograph  letter,  urging  that  to  refuse  to  contribute 
to  the  education  of  a  whole  nation  was  inconsistent 
with  his  own  principles ;  and  inviting  him,  if  he 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  breaking-off  of 
his  pursuits  and  friendships,  to  bring  all  his  friends 
with  him,  and  she  would  provide  both  for  them 
and  for  him  everything  they  could  desire.  But 
he  remained  steadfast.  D'Alembert  never  married. 
He  was  tenderly  attached  for  many  years  to 
Mademoiselle  Lespinasse  (q.v.),  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  same  house  in  Platonic  affection  for 
nearly  a  dozen  years,  but  who  was  scarce  worthy 
of  his  devotion.  Her  death  in  1776  was  a  crushing 
blow  to  the  philosopher.  He  died  Octolter  29,  1783. 
See  his  (Eurrrjt  ct  i'arrcxpoiulanrcs  intditc*,  edited 
by  Charles  Henry  ( Abbeville,  1887),  and  the  Life 
by  .1.  Bertrand  (  Par.  1889). 

Dulgnrno.  Gkoroe,  an  almost  forgotten  but 
very  able  author,  was  ls»rn  at  Alienlcen  atiout 
162»i,  studied  at  Marischal  College,  and  afterwards 
kept  a  school  in  Oxford  for  thirty  years,  where  he 
died  August  28,  1087.  He  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered for  two  remarkable  works  -the  Art  Sitfnorum, 
ruhjo  Character  Unh'crsalia  et  Lingua  Philoxophica 
( 1001 ),  and  Dtdascalocuphus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Mini's  Tutor  ( 1680  >.  The  former  is  a  very  ingenious 
attempt  to  represent  and  classify  ideas  by  specific 
arbitrary  characters  irresiM*ctive  of  words.  It  con- 
tains the  germs  of  Bishop  Wilkins's  subsequent 
speculations  in  his  work,  A  Real  Character  and 
a  I'hilmrrftltictd  Lancfuaijf.  (1608).  Lcihnitx  has 
repeatedly  alluded  to  it  in  complimentary  terms. 
The  latter  work  has  for  its  design  '  to  bring  the 
way  of  teaching  a  deaf  man  to  read  and  write  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  teaching  young  ones  to 
s|»eak  and  understand  their  mother- tongue. ' 

Dalhousie*  James  Andrew  Broi/n-Ramsay, 
Marquis  of.  Governor-general  of  India,  and 
'greatest  of  Indian  proconsuls.'  was  the  thin!  son 
of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  was  horn 
April  22,  1812,  at  Dalhousie  Castle,  Midlothian.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  graduated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1832,  bv  the  death  of  his  only 
remaining  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  courtesy  title 
of  Lord  Uamsay.  In  1835  he  stood  unsuccessfully 
for  Edinburgh  in  the  Conservative  interest:  in  1837 


was  elected  for  Haddingtonshire.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1838  he  entered  the  House  of  Peers 
as  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  In  i843  Sir  Koltcrt  Peel 
appointed  him  Vice  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  in  1845  he  succeeded  Mr  Gladstone  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board.  The  '  railway  mania'  threw  an 
.  immense  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  u{h>ii 
;  his  department ;  but  the  energy,  industry,  and 
administrative  ability  he  displayed  in  his  otlice,  no 
less  than  his  readiness  and  fluency  in  parliament, 
marked  him  out  for  the  highest  ollices  in  the 
state.  When  Peel  resigned  ollice  in  1840,  Lord' 
John  Russell  paid  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  the  rare 
conipliment  of  asking  him  to  remain  at  the  Hoard 
of  Trade,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  regulations  he 
had  framed  for  the  railway  system.  In  1847  lie 
was  appointed  Governor-general  of  India,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Hardiugc,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta, 
January  12,  1848— the  youngest  governor-general 
ever  sent  to  that  country.  His  Indian  adminis- 
tration was  not  lew  splendid  and  successful  in 
regard  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  than  in  the 
means  he  adopted  for  developing  the  resource* 
of  the  country,  and  improving  the  administration 
of  the  East  Indian  government  Pegu  and  the 
Punjab  were  conquered  ;  Xagpur,  Ouilh,  Sattara, 
Jhansi,  and  Berar  were  annexed— altogether,  four 
great  kingdoms,  besides  a  number  of  minor  prin- 
cipalities, were  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Queen. 
Railways  on  a  colossal  scale  were  planned,  and  partly 
comnienced  ;  4000  miles  of  electric  telegraph  were 
spread  over  India ;  2000  miles  of  road  between 
•  Calcutta  and  Peshawur  were  bridged  and  metalled ; 
.  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  was  opened  ;  imjs»rtant  works  of  irriga- 
tion all  over  India  were  planned  and  executed  ; 
and  the  department  of  public  works  was  reorgan- 
ised. Among  other  incidents  of  his  beneficent  ad- 
ministration may  lie  mentioned  his  energetic  action 
against  suttee,  thuggee,  female  infanticide,  and  the 
slave-trade  ;  the  organisation  of  the  Legislative 
Council ;  the  improved  training  of  the  civil  service, 
:  which  was  ojiened  to  all  natural -born  subjects  of 
\  the  British  crown,  black  or  white ;  the  successful 
i  development  of  trade,  agriculture,  forestry,  mining; 
i  and  a  great  reform  in  the  postal  service  of  India. 
In  a  minute  which  he  drew  up  on  resigning  office,  he 
reviewed  with  pardonable  pride  the  events  of  his 
eight  years'  governor-generalship.  H  is  constitution 
had  never  l»een  strong,  and  it  gave  way  under  the  in- 
cessant laltour  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  noble  ambition.  Meanwhile,  honours  had 
been  showered  upon  him  by  his  Queen  and  country 
with  no  sparing  hand  :  in  1848  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle  ;  in  1849  he  received  the  mar- 
quisate,  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  East  India  (\unpany  for  the  'zeal  and 
ability  '  displayed  in  administering  the  resources  of 
British  India  in  the  contest  with  the  Sikhs ;  in 
1852,  on  the  death  of  Wellington,  he  was  nomin- 
ate* I  by  the  then  prime-minister,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
t<>  the' office  of  Constable  of  Her  Majesty's  Castle 
of  Dover  and  I^ord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta. 
Dalhousie  sailed  from  Calcutta  in  March  1856.  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  was  unable  to  take  his 
seat  iu  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  remainder 
of  his  days  was  spent  in  much  physical  suffering 
and  prostration  of  strength.  On  10th  December 
I860  he  died  at  Dalhousie  Castle  in  his  48th  year, 
leaving  In-hind  him  a  name  that  ranks  among  the 
■  highest  in  the  roll  of  Indian  viceroys  for  states- 
'  manship,  administrative  vigour,  and  the  faculty 
\  of  inspiring  confidence  among  the  millions  enb- 
'  iected  to  his  sway.  As  he  died  without  male 
!  issue,  his  title  of  marquis  became  extinct,  the 
;  earldom  of  Dalhousie  and  other  Scottish  honours 
reverting  to  his  cousin.  Baron  Panmure.  His 
.  policy  of  annexation  has  been  blamed  for  the 
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mutiny  which  broke  out  ere  I) is  death  ;  hut  though, 
in  Justin  McCarthy's  words,  *  he  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding energy  and  indomitable  courage,  with  the 
intellec t  of  a  ruler  of  men  and  the  spirit  of  a  con- 
queror,"  lie  was  also  of  a  most  sensitive  conscience, 
ami  entered  on  the  Sikh  and  Burmese  wars  and 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  annexation  against  his  will. 
See  the  articles  InuIV,  Ol  Oil,  PKor.  PlNJ.Ui, 
Sikhs;  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  India  tinder  Ihilhnutic 
and  Cannin'j  ( 1M}.">) :  and  Captain  Lionel  Trotter's 
Dalhousie  in  the  '  Statesmen   series  (  1889). 

Rutins  A  town  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
Almeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  with 
a  pop.  of  alsiiit  9500,  who  are  employed  chiefly 
in  mining  and  smelting. 

Dalkeith,  a  town  of  Midlothian,  6  miles  SB. 
of  Edinburgh,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the 
North  and  South  Esks.  There  is  a  large  corn 
exchange  ( 1855) ;  of  nearly  a  dozen  places  of  wor- 
ship the  only  old  one  is  the  parish  church,  collegiate 
once,  of  which  Norman  Mac  I  cod  was  for  three 
years  minister.  The  chief  glorv  of  the  place  is 
Dalkeith  Palace,  a  seat  of  the  liuke  of  Bucclench 
(sec  SCOTT).  Standing  near  the  end  of  the  High 
Street,  in  a  l>eautiful  park  of  1035  acres,  it  is  a 
Grecian  edifice,  built  in  1700  by  Sir  John  Vanhnigh 
for  Monmouth's  widowed  duchess.  The  castle,  it* 
predecessor,  was  the  seat  first  of  the  Grahams, 
and  then  of  the  Douglases  from  the  14th  century 
till  1642,  when  the  ninth  Earl  of  Morton  sold  it  to 
the  second  Earl  of  Buccleuch.  Dalkeith  thus  has 
memories  of  the  Regent  Morton  (the  'Lion's  Den' 
the  castle  wit*  cal led  in  his  day),  of  General  Monk 
(1054-59),  ami  of  visits  from  .Fumes  IV..  James 
VI.,  Charles  I.,  l'rince  Charles  Ed  want,  George 
IV.,  and  gueen  Victoria.  It  is  the  scene,  too,  of 
Moirs  Alanine  Hauch.  Pop.  (1841)4831;  (1881) 
6931  ;  (1891)6952. 

Dallas  capital  of  Dallas  county,  Texas,  on 
Trinity  River,  205  miles  NNW.  of  Houston  by  rail. 
It  i*  a  flourishing  place,  with  colleges  for  Ikivs 
and  girls,  a  medical  institute,  a  number  of  flour- 
mills  and  grain-elevators,  several  foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens,  soap.  &e.  Pop.  (1880) 
10,358;  (1890)  38,007. 

Dallas.  George  Mifflin,  an  American  diplo- 
matist and  statesman,  wan  born  in  Philadelphia, 
July  10,  1792.  Hi*  father,  A.  .1.  Dallas  (1759- 
1817),  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  West  Indian 
birth  and  Scottish  descent,  who  filled  with  credit 
the  positions  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
acting  secretary  of  war  under  President  Madison. 
The  younger  Dallas  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege in  1810.  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  In 
1831  he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  senate  by 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  He  was  United 
States  minister  to  Russia  from  1837  to  1839,  and 
in  1844  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  I'nited 
States.  In  1840  his  casting-vote  as  president  of 
the  senate  repealed  the  protective  tariff  of  1842, 
though  he  had  previously  lieen  considered  a  Pro- 
tectionist. His  course  on  this  question  aroused 
much  indignation  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  sent 
to  Great  Britain  as  United  Slates  minister  at  St 
James's  from  1850  to  1801.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
Deeemlier  31,  1 84*4.  His  principal  published  writ- 
ings were  posthumous  ;  they  include  a  very  read- 
able and  entertaining  Serifs  of  Letters  from  London 
< 1869),  and  a  Life  of  A.  J.  Dallas  ( 1871 ).  His  life 
was  marked  by  assiduous  devotion  to  official  duties, 
which  left  him  little  lewuro  to  look  after  his  own 
private  interests,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  poor 
man. 

Dalles  See  CoLt  MBiA  River. 
Dalling,  Lord.    See  Bt  i.wkr. 


Dallliatia*  a  narrow  strip  of  Austrian  territory 
extending  along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  liounded  on 
the  N.  by  Croatia,  on  the  E.  by  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, and  Montenegro.  Area,  4940  so.  m. ; 
pop.  (1890  )  527,426.  The  coasi  of  Dal  in  at  la  and 
numerous  adjacent  islands  is  everywhere  steep 
and  rocky,  and  the  chief  towns,  all  of  which  are 
on  the  coast,  are  Zara,  Selienico,  Lissa,  Spalato, 
Brazza,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, chiefly  dry-  moorland,  with  numerous  small 
lakes  and  rivers,  most  of  which  dry  up  in  summer. 
The  highest  mountain  is  Orjen,  near  Cattaro,  6235 
feet.  The  climate  is  uncertain ;  mean  temj»erature 
about  60';  rainfall  about  28  in.  The  Bora  (q. v.) 
wind  is  much  dreaded.  Alstut  one-ninth  of  the 
land  is  arable,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  oat*, 
maize,  rye,  and  potatoes.  Wine  and  olives  are  also 
produced.  Nearly  half  of  the  land  is  in  pasture, 
and  wood  occupies  almut  a  third.  The  islands 
are  not  very  fertile,  but  supply  good  timber  for 
shipbuilding.  Cattle-rearing,  seafaring,  ami  the 
fisheriej!  are  the  chief  industries.  The  annual 
value  of  the  exiKirts  and  import*  is  £1,500,000. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  wine,  oil, 
brandy,  hides,  wool,  wax,  honey,  and  fruits.  Of 
the  whole  population,  it  is  computed  that  about 
55,000  are  Italians,  1000  Albanians,  1000  Germans, 
5(10  Jews,  and  the  remainder  consist*  of  Southern 
Slavonians— chiefly  Dalmatians  and  Morlaks.  The 
Dalmatians  are  a  line  race  of  men,  bold  and  brave 
as  seamen  and  soldiers,  and  formerly  were  the 
main  support  of  the  military  power  of  Venice. 

In  ancient  times  Dalmatia  was  a  considerable 
kingdom,  and,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
was  first  subjugated  by  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Dalmatia,  which  had  formed  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  province  lllyricum,  was  captured  by 
tho  Goths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Avari 
(490),  who  in  their  turn  yielded  it  to  the  Slavo- 
nians  about  020.  Tho  state  founded  by  the  Slavo- 
nians continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  llth 
century,  when  King  Ladislaus  of  Hungary  incor- 
porated a  part  of  Dalmatia  with  Croatia,  while  the 
other  i»art,  with  the  title  of  duchy,  placed  it*elf 
under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  republic 
The  Turks  afterwards  made  themselves  masters  of 
a  small  portion;  and  by  the  peace  of  Cam  t>o-Foniiio 
( 1797),  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia,  with  Venice 
itself,  ls?came  subject  to  Austrian  rule.  When 
Austria,  in  1805,  had  ceded  this  part  of  Dalmatia 
to  Napoleon,  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  afterwards  (1810)  to  Illyria.  Since  1814 
Dalmatia  forms  part  of  Austria  ;  the  commune  of 
Spizza  being  added  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 

•See  Sir  Gardner  Wilktiwon,  Dalmatia  and  Montenerrro 

(1848)  ;    1'aton,  Jlitjhtandn  and  ItlamU  of  the  Adriatic 

(1849)  ;  Wingfielu,  Tour  in  Dalmatia  (1859);  Yriartc. 
I*x  HttrdM  de  t  Adriatique  (1878);  Freeman,  Sketeh<*  from 
the  Subjrrt  and  Neighbouring  Landt  of  Vcnicr  (1^81); 
Henri  Cons,  La  Prorinct  Rnmnine  de  Daltnatie  (1882) ; 
and  Jackson,  Dalmatia,  the  Quarnaro,  and  Istria  i  18*7). 

Dalmatian  Dot?. «"  Carriage-dog,  a  variety 
of  dog  clowely  resembling  in  size  and  shape  the 
modern  pointer.  It  is  often  kept  in  stables,  l»c- 
comes  attached  to  the  horses,  and  may  l»e  seen 
running  after  carriages.  It*  colour  should  l»e 
white  with  black  spot*  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  regularly  distributed  over  its  body,  in- 
cluding its  ears  and  tail.  It*  origin  is  uncertain  ; 
the  name  Dalmatian  is  prolmbly  altogether  mis- 
leading ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  have  been 
brought  from  India,  where  a  very  similar  kind  of 
dog  exist*. 

Dalmatic  ( Dalmatira),  the  deacon*  robe  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  the  dalmatic  U  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
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woodcut,  after  an  early  Christian  painting  on  a 
wall  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome.    It  was  originally 

of  linen,  but  it  is 
now  generally  made 
of  the  name  heavy 
silk  as  the  Chasuble 
(q.v.)- 

Dal  man,  a  city 
of  Oudh,  on  the  left 
bank  of  theCanges, 
60  miles  NW.  of 
AllahalNid,  with  a 
magnificent  Hindu 
temple.   Pop.  5367. 

Dalmellins- 
ton,  an  Ayrshire 
village,  near  the 
river  Doon,  ISf 
miles  SE.  of  Ayr 
by  rail.  In  its 
vicinity  are  many 
active  collieries 
and  ironworks. 
Pop.  of  the  village 
alone,  about  I  MO, 

Dalri'ada  ('the  home  of  the  descendants  of 
Kiada'),  the  ancient  name  of  a  territory  in  Ireland, 
comprehending  what  is  now  called  'the  Route,' or 
the  northern  half  of  County  Antrim.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  Soots  of  Gaelic  race  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  Pictish  population,  and  a  number  of  them 
crossed  over  to  Argyll  in  498  and  founded  there 
another  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  More  than  twenty 
kings  of  this  state  are  enumerated  before  Kenneth 
MacAlpin,  who,  alsmt  84.1,  united  under  one 
sceptre  the  Dalriads  or  Scots  and  the  Picts,  and 
thus  became  the  first  king  of  Alban,  which  about 
two  centuries  afterwards  began  to  l>c  known  as 
Scotia  or  Scotland. 

Dairy,  a  town  of  Ayrshire,  on  the  Gamock.  23 
miles  S\\.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  (1851)  2700;  (1891) 
4572,  this  growth  lieing  due  to  the  establishment  of 
neiglitaunng  ironworks  in  1845. —For  the  skirmish 
at  Dairy,  near  Tyndrum,  see  BurcE. 

Dalrymple,  Alkxandkr,  hydrographer,  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord 
Hailes,  and  was  thus  a  member  of  an  old  and  illus- 
trious Scottish  family  (for  its  chief  mem  hers,  see 
STAIR  ami  Hailks);  he  was  born  at  New  Hailes, 
near  Edinburgh,  24th  duly  1737.  At  fifteen  he 
sailed  for  Madras  as  writer  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  after  a  few  years'  dreary 
work  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  his  sujieriors 
by  his  industry  and  intelligence.  In  1759  he  made 
a  voyage  of  observation  among  the  eastern  islands, 
and  after  returning  to  Madras  in  1702,  was  sent 
to  op. -ii  up  the  trade  with  Sulu,  reaching  Canton 
late  in  1704.  In  1775  he  went  to  Madras  as  a 
member  of  council,  but  was  recalled  two  years 
after  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  misconduct.  Ho 
lieciime  hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company 
in  1779,  and  to  the  Admiralty  in  1795,  and  died, 
three  weeks  after  his  summary  dismissal  from  the 
latter  ottice,  19th  dune  1808. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  JAMES,  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  .lames  Dalrymple,  baronet,  afterwards  first 
Viscount  Stair.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottish 
l»ar  in  1075,  and  ultimately  l>ecamc  one  of  the  chief 
clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a  Nova  Scotia 
baronet  in  1098.  He  was  a  sound  antiquary,  and 
his  work  entitled  Collections  concerning  the  Scottish 
History  preceding  tl!iS(  Edin.  1705)  is  still  of  value. 

Dalton,  John,  chemist  and  physicist,  was  horn 
6th  Septeml>er  1700,  at  Eaglesfield,  near  Cocker- 
mouth,  in  Cumberland,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Quaker 
weaver.     He  received  his  early  education  at  a 


Quaker  school  in  his  native  place,  and,  after  1781, 
in  a  boarding-school  kept  by  a  relative  in  Kendal, 
of  which  three  years  later  he'  and  a  brother  Itecamc 
the  proprietors.  Here  his  love  of  mathematical  and 
physical  studies  was  first  develojs-d.  He  wrote 
several  mathematical  essayB,  and  in  1787  com- 
menced a  journal  of  meteorological  observations, 
which  he  continued  throughout  his  whole  life, 
recording  in  all  200,<XX>  observations.  He  collected 
butterllies,  and  gathered  a  great  Imrtns  siccus  and 
herbarium.  In  1793  he  w:is  appointed  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  in  New  Col 
lege,  Manchester:  after  the  removal  of  the  college  to 
York  in  1799,  he  supported  himself  in  Manchester 
by  private  tuition.  In  1803  he  lectured  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  His  Mrteorotoyxtil  OUcnvitions 
(1793),  dealing  largely  with  auroras,  contained  the 
germs  of  many  of  his  future  discoveries.  In  1794  he 
first  described  the  phenomena  of  colour-blindness, 
ol  served  by  him  in  his  own  ca.se  and  that  of  his 
brother,  anil  often  called  Daltonism.  In  1808-10 
he  published  his  New  System  of  Chemical  1'hilo- 
xophy,  to  which  he  added  the  liist  part  of  a  second 
volume  in  1S27.  In  1M7  he  was  np|s>inted  presi- 
dent of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society.  Ho 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an 
nssociute  of  the  Paris  Academy,  ami  of  several 
other  foreign  societies.  In  1833*he  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £150,  afterwards  raised  to  £300.  In  the 
same  year  Dalton's  friends  and  fellow-townsmen 
collected  £2000,  to  raise  a  statue  to  his  honour, 
which  was  executed  by  Chant rey,  and  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Man- 
chester. Oxford  gave  him  its  D.C.L.,  and  Edin- 
burgh, LL.  D.  He  was  tw  ice  a  vice  president  of 
the  British  Association.  In  1837  he  had  a  shock 
of  paralysis,  and  he  died,  universally  respected, 
at  Manchester,  July  27,  1844.  His  chief  physical 
researches  were  on  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases, 
on  the  force  of  steam,  on  the  elasticity  of  vapours, 
and  on  the  expansion  of  gases  by  beat.  In 
chemistry,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  theory,  as  also  by  his  researches 
on  the  alisorption  of  gases  by  water,  on  carbonic 
acid,  carta  retted  hydrogen,  *&c.  Dalton  was  un- 
questionably one  of"  the  greatest  chemists  that  any 
country  has  produced.  Profound,  patient,  aud 
intuitive,  he  had  precisely  the  faculties  requisite 
for  a  great  scientific  discoverer.  His  atomic  theory 
elevated  chemistry  into  a  science,  lu  his  habits, 
Dalton  was  simple  ;  in  manners,  crave  and  re- 
served, but  kindly,  ami  distinguished  by  his  truth- 
fulness and  integrity  of  character.  He  '  never 
found  time'  to  marry.  See  Lives  by  Angus  Smith 
( 1830) ;  Henry  ( 1854) ;  Lonsdale  ( 1874) ;  and  Sir  H. 
Ruseoe  ( 1895) ;  and  the  article  Atomic  THEORY. 

Dalton-in-FurnesH.  a  town  of  Lancashire,  16 
miles  \VN\V.  of  Lancaster,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a  canal  \'A]  miles).  It  has  extensive 
malting  and  ironworks ;  and  the  ruins  of  Furness 
Abbey  (q.v.)  are  in  the  vicinity.  Romnev  was  a 
native.    Pop.  ( 1801 )  2812  ;  ( 1890)  13,300. 

Daltonism.    See  COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

Daly  ell*  or  Dalzkll,  Thomas,  a  Scottish 
general  famed  for  his  zeal  in  the  repression  of  the 
Covenanters,  was  tarn  alsmt  1599,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Dalyell  of  Binns,  Linlithgowshire.  Enter- 
ing the  army  at  an  early  age  he  was  made  a  general 
major  of  foot  by  Charles  II.  in  1650  ;  and  excluded 
from  Cromwell's  Act  of  Grace,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Russia  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  At  the 
request  of  Charles  II.  he  was  permitted  to  return 
home,  and  in  1060  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  in  Scotland  with  the  view  of  repressing  the 
Covenanters.  On  28th  November  he  defeated  them 
at  Rullion  Green,  in  the  Pentlands,  and,  in  Burnet's 
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words,  'acting  the  Muscovite  too  grossly,'  made  his 
name  a  hvword  of  terror.  A  very  devoted  royalist, 
he  is  Haiti  never  to  Imve  shaved  "his  beani  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.    He  died  23d  August  1685. 

DaUl.  See  \V.\TEU,  Vol.  X.  p.  570;  COFFERDAM. 

Damages  I^aw,  are  the  pecuniary  repara- 
tion due  for  Ios.h  or  injury  sustained  by  one 
person  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  another. 
Where  a  sum  ascertained  in  amount  is  due,  the 
action  in  one  not  properly  for  damage*,  but  of  debt. 
Hut  where  the  nam  is  not  ascertained,  as  where  an 
injury  has  been  done  to  a  man's  character  or 
pro|K-rty.  the  action  can  in  general  only  lie  for 
damages  the  amount  of  which  the  injured  party 
estimates,  and  which  is  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  court  or  verdict  <»f  a  jury.  \\  hen  parties  to 
a  contract  agree  that  if  the  contract  be  broken,  a 
specified  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid,  this  sum  is 
Bpoken  of  as  liquidated  damages,  a  sum  agreed 
upon  to  save  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
damage  done.  Nominal  damages  are  those  given 
to  a  plaintiff  who  establishes  his  right,  but  has  not 
shown  that  he  has  stiffen*!  actual  loss.  Exemplary 
or  vindictive  damages  are  given  not  only  to  com- 
pensate the  injured  party,  but  to  punish  the 
offender,  an  in  actions  for  damages  by  fraud, 
seduction,  and  the  like.  Damages  ultra  are 
additional  damages  claimed  by  a  plaintiff  over  ami 
altove  those  paid  into  court  bv  a  defendant.  Every 
person  is  liable  in  damages  for  injuries  caused  by 
culpable  neglect  or  ignorance.  Professional  person's 
are  liable  to  make  reparation  of  loss  occasioned 
through  their  want  of  ordinary  skill  in  their  calling. 
Railway  companies  and  M<-aml>oat  owners  are 
liable  for  injuries  to  person  or  property  caused  by 
the  fault  of  themselves  or  their  servants.  The 
principal  rules  accenting  to  which  damages  are 
awarded  are,  that  the  damage  is  measured  by  the 
actual  pecuniary  loss,  when  ascertainable  ;  that  the 
injury  suffered  must  Is?  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  faulty  act  or  omission;  and  that  all  the 
|iurties  concerned  in  committing  a  wrong  are  liable 
each  for  the  full  amount  of  damages  to  the  injured 
party. 

In  the  United  States,  the  same  general  principles 
apply  as  in  England.  But  the  tendency  of  modern 
legislation,  instead  of  restricting  actions  for  damages 
to  eases  in  which  the  restitution  of  projKsrty  and 
the  enforcement  of  rights  are  involved,  is  gradu- 
ally Is'ing  extended  to  cases  involving  civil  injury 
arising  from  criminal  negligence.  This  has  been 
made  necessary  from  the  great  powers  granted 
corporations  by  law.  Damaged  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  patents  ami  copyrights  may  by  act  of  con- 
gress lie  double  or  treble  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.    See  Costs,  LIABILITY. 

Daman',  on  outlving  portion  of  the  Punjab, 
extending  along  the  right  Iwink  of  the  Indus,  and 
as  far  back  as  the  Snliman  Mountains. 

Daman'*  a  Portuguese  settlement  and  iiort  in 
the  province  of  Gujarat,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  100  miles  N.  of  Bombay.  The  settlement 
consists  of  Daman  proper  (22  *q.  m.),  and  the 
pargmid  of  Nagar  Havili  (60  sip  in.),  to  the  east. 
Pop.  of  the  former,  56.084 ;  of  the  latter,  12,636, 
nearly  all  Hindus.  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  the  soil  moist  and  fertile.  The  magnificent 
teak  forests  of  Nagar  Havili  provide  excellent 
timlier  for  shipbuilding,  for  which  Daman  has 
some  celebrity.  The  port,  guarded  by  two  forts, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Daman-<  Janga,  a  deep, 
navigable  stream,  with  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
while  outside  is  an  excellent  roadstead.  Although 
the  Portuguese  have  held  Nagar  Havili  since 
1780  only.  Daman  has  been  occupied  by  them 
since  I5.V*.  It  formerly  was  noted  for  its  weaving 
and  dyeing,  and  exported  its  own  fabrics  to  the 


coast  of  Africa,  besides  large  quantities  of  opium 
to  China.  The  opium  trade,  however,  has  oeen 
stopped,  and  the  chief  industry,  beyond  the  weaving 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  of  bnmboo  mats  and  basket*, 
is  now  the  deep-sea  fishing,  in  which  about  4500 
men  are  engaged. 

Daman.  See  Hykax. 

Daman-Mioh  ('skirts  of  the  hills'),  a  tract 
of  hilly  country  in  Bengal,  reserved  for  the  San  tab 
and  oilier  equally  primitive  races.  Area,  1366  sq. 
m.  ;  pop.  360,000. 

Dam'ar aland,  a  territory  in  the  west  of  South  "\ 
Africa,  between  Namaqualand  and  Ovampoland 
proper,  extending  from  th«.  Atlantic  to  alxiut  19* 
45'  E.  long.  Behind  the  waterless  coast  region  ( 100 
miles)  rises  a  mountain  district,  with  peaks  over 
8500  feet  al*>ve  the  sea  :  and  farther  inland  ft  retch 
w  ide  prairies.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals, 
I  e*|>ecially  copper  :  vegetation  is  i -on fined  to  their 
valleys,  and  to  the  prairie  region,  which  in  the 
I  north  enjoys  a  fine  rainfall.  The  produce  of  the 
I  interior  consists  of  ivory,  feathers,  skins,  &c.  The 
Damaras,  properly  Herero,  a  Bantu  (q.v. )  stem, 
numlier  al>out  80,000.  of  whom  50,000  live  in  the 
mountain  district ;  they  are  nomads,  and  own  large 
flocks  and  herds.  The  Hawkoin,  or  Hill  Damaras, 
in  the  north  east,  however,  who  are  a  much  lower 
tvpe,  now  speak  Hottentot.  The  only  harliour  in 
tins  part  of  the  coast  is  Walviseh  Bay  (q.v.),  which 
properly  belongs  to  Namaqualand  ;  it  was  annexed 
to  Cape  Colony  in  1HH4.  In  the  same  year  the 
desert  region  along  the  coast  was  made  a  German 
protectorate. 

Damascening*  or  Damaskkninu,  is  a  name 
which  is  given  (I)  to  the  watered  or  striated 
structure  seen  in  certain  sword-blades  and  other 
weapons,  and  (2)  to  the  ornamental  incrustation 
with  gold  and  silver  of  steel  and  iron  surfaces.  The 
term  in  both  its  applications  originates  from  the  city 
of  Damascus,  whence  the  crusaders  brought  into 
Europe  swords  and  other  weajsjus  of  remarkable 
strength,  elasticity,  and  keenness  of  edge,  the 
surfaces  of  which  were  beautifully  striated  with 
waved  dark  and  light  lines.  The  hilts  of  such 
weapons,  and  the  whole  surface  of  defensive  armour 
from  the  same  source  were  in  many  cases  elabor- 
ately ornamented  with  incrusted  gold,  and  hence 
one  term  came  to  be  applied  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  metal,  and  to  its  ornamental  treatment.  It 
is  probable  that  even  in  the  enisadcrs'  times  the 
making  of  tho  so-called  Damascus  blades  and  the 
art  of  damascening  were  Persian,  and  to  this  day 
they  remain  characteristic  of  that  country,  the 
practice  having  spread  thence  eastward  into  India, 
while  the  Persians  still  supply  the  Turks  on  the 
west  with  their  best  and  most  highly  ornamented 
weapons.  The  production  of  a  watered  or  damas- 
cened surface  is  illustrated  by  the  manufacture  of 
'Damascus  twist'  barrels  for* sporting-guns.  The 
metal  for  the  Itarrels  is  prepared  from  rods  of  iron 
and  steel,  piled  alternately  and  forged  and  welded 
together  into  a  single  solid  nsl  of  small  section. 
Three  of  these  composite  nuts  are  used  in  forming 
a  barrel.  They  are  separately  twisted  in  contrary 
directions  till  each  bos  the  appearance  of  a  line 
threaded  screw,  then  thev  are  welded  together  into 
a  solid  ribbon,  which  in  its  turn  is  spirally  wound 
and  welded  by  the  edges  till  the  requisite  length 
and  Isire  of  barrel  are  formed.  The  result  of  the 
intertwisting  of  fine  lamin.f  of  steel  and  iron  is  a 
beautifully  damascened  surface  which  shows  itself 
when  the  Wrrel  has  been  treated  with  acid.  The 
incrustation  of  anus,  armour,  and  other  objects  of 
steel  and  iron  with  gold,  and  more  rarely  with 
silver,  is  very  extensively  practised  in  the  North- 
west Province*  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Persia  In 
India  it  is  known  as  Kuft  work  or  KuftgarL  The 
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design  to  be  worked  out  Is  uudercut  in  the  metal, 
into  this  the  gold  or  silver  wire  is  laid,  and  the 
scarp  edge  U  lieuten  down  with  a  hammer,  thus 
securing  the  wire  in  its  position.  Another  method 
consist*  in  scratching  the  surface,  and  beating  into 
the  scratched  lines  the  gold  or  silver  wire,  after 
which  the  whole  surface  is  burnished  to  remove  the 
incisions.  Sec  C.itx. 

Dnmascenus.  See  Joa n n es  D  am  asokn vs. 

Ilillllltscns  is  the  capitul  of  Syria,  and  the  I 
largest  town  in  Western  Asia.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  Dimaxhk  ex-Sham,  or  simply  cs-Sham,  the 
name  which  is  generally  applied  to  all  Syria.  The 
city  stands  u  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
through  which  the  Barada,  the  Uhrysvrrhoas  of  the 
Creeks,  forces  its  way  into  the  plain  ;  and  it  is  now 
connected  with  Bey  rout  on  the  Mediterranean  by 
an  excellent  French  road  aliout  70  miles  long. 
The  plain  of  Damascus,  500  sq.  in.  in  area,  is 
dotted  by  over  a  hundred  towns  and  villages. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-went  by  the  Anti- 
Lihanus  range,  on  the  south  by  the  Black 
Mountains,  beyond  which  arc  the  hills  of  Bashan, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  marshes  of  the  plain. 
Damascus  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the 
great  plain  at  an  elevation  of  22t>0  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  immediately  to  the  north-west 
of  the  city  the  Anti -Lihanua  rises  to  a  height  of  3H40 
feet.  This  elevated  part  of  the  mountain,  called 
Jeliel  Kasvtin,  is  crowned  by  the  Kubl>et  cu-Xosr 
C  Dome  of"  Victory').  From  the  base  of  this  dome 
the  best  view  of  Damascus  is  obtained.  lt«  ex- 
quisite Iteauty,  ha  seeu  from  the  mountain,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  contrast.  Towards  the  west 
there  are  the  Imre  chocolate  sahara  and  the  storm- 
bleached,  lime-streaked  mountains.  But  the 
Barada,  having  forced  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tain, spreads  fan-like  by  seven  rivers  over  the  plain 
of  Damascus,  'and  everything  lives  whither  the 
river  coineth.'  A  beautiful  green  meadow,  the  joy 
of  all  orientals,  extends  almost  from  the  mountain 
to  the  city  ;  gardens,  in  which  all  the  trees  of  the 
forest  and  the  held  blend  their  many  shades,  extend 
for  many  a  mile  and  hold  the  desert  at  l>ay.  From 
nut  this  l»ower  of  soft  green  the  city  lifts  to  heaven 
its  forest  of  minaret*  towering  nlsivc  |iearly  dome*. 
The  rivers  of  Damascus  are  the  constant  source  of 
the  city's  perennial  existence.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, Abraham  on  his  westward  march  lingered  by 
the  crystal  waters,  and  ruled  the  city  in  peace. 

The  seven  canals  by  which  water  is  drawn  off 
from  the  centrnl  Barada  are  called  rivers.  The 
most  important  on  the  right  side  is  Nahar  Ahanias. 
This  is  the  river  Ahana,  and  it  flowed  through  the 
fashionable  west-end  suburb  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Damascus.  The  most  inqiortnnt  canal  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Barada  is  N'uhar  Taura—  the  Pharpar  of 
•2  Kings,  v.  1'2.  Both  rivers  Unwed  through  the 
residential  parts  of  the  city,  and  were  largely  used 
for  Wthing  purposes. 

The  appearance  of  Damascus  as  viewed  from  the 
mountain  resembles  a  tennis-racquet.  The  handle, 
which  lies  in  a  south  westerly  direction,  is  the 
Meidan,  a  suburb  which  extends  along  the  Mecca 
pilgrim-route,  for  about  a  mile,  and  ends  at  the 
Bawal&t  Alia  ('Oate  of  (Sod').  The  other  part  is 
concentrated  on  the  rivers,  and  is  inclosed  within 
ancient  walls  and  encoufpassed  by  luxuriant  gardens 
which  seem  to  surge  around  and  over  the  |>earl- 
coloured  city  like  a  sea.  At  the  western  side  of  the 
city  within  "the  walls  stands  the  citadel.  It  is  a 
large  quadrangular  structure  al>otit  300  yards  long 
and  'if**)  wide,  with  projecting  towers, and  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  It  was  erected  in  1219  by  Melik-el- 
Ashraf.  and  has  a  massive  apjiearancc,  but  it  in  a 
.grind  deal  dilapidated.  The  palace  stands  outside 
the  walls  weal  of  the  citadel,  and  about  400 


yards  east  of  the  citadel  stands  the  Creat  Mosque, 
burnt  in  October  1893.  The  Mosque  was  erected  by 
Walid  'Abd-el-Melik  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  8th 
century  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  St  John,  just 
as  that  church  had  liccn  erected  by  A  read  ins  about 
the  lightning  of  the  fall  century  on  the  site  of  a 
pagan  temple,  which  probably  occupied  the  site  of 
the  ancient  llrit  Uimmon.  The  church  was  con- 
structed from  the  splendid  material  of  ancient 
temples,  and  the  mosque  is  made  up  of  the  materials 
of  ancient  churches.  The  old  walls  ami  many  of 
the  columns  of  the  church  are  still  in  position,  and 
on  a  portal,  older  than  Mohammedan  or  Christian 
times,  is  carved  a  cross,  followed  by  the  13th  verse 
of  the  145th  l'salm  in  Creek,  from  the  Septuagint, 
with  the  abbreviation  X«  added.  The  mosque  is 
adorned  bv  three  minarets,  one  of  which,  called  the 
minaret  of  Jesus,  rises  to  a  height  of  2f>0  feet,  and 
on  this  minaret,  according  to  Mohammedan  tradi 
tiou,  Jesus  will  appear  when  he  comes  to  judge  the 
world.  Near  to  the  pulpit  there  is  a  richly  gilded 
dome,  beneath  which  the  head  of  John  the  ltaptist 
is  said  to  rest,  and  in  the  court  there  is  another 
dome  which  contains  precious  fragments  of  Kulic, 
Syriac,  and  other  manuscripts.  Damascus  con- 
tains 70  other  mosque*,  and  more  than  1»0  chapels 
for  prayer  and  instruction.  The  churches  and 
synagogues  have  uo  architectural  pretensions,  and 
their  internal  decorations  are  gorgeous  but  tawdry. 
The  tomb  of  Nur  ed  Din  is  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  city,  and  the  walls  of  the  best  baths  are 
decorated  with  beautiful  Kishaui  tiles,  and  the 
Honrs  with  parian  murble.  The  public  cafes,  though 
picturesque  when  lighted  up,  are  dirty  and  sodden. 

The  religious  communities  occupy  different 
quarters  of  Damascus.  The  Jewish  quarter  (Hand- 
rJ-Yuhottd)  lies  to  the  south  of  the  'street  called 
Straight,'  which  runs  east  and  west  for  about  a 
mile,  with  Homnn  gateways  at  either  end.  The 
course  of  the  Vut  Itreta  "can  lie  traced  by  the 
columns  in  situ.  The  Christian  quarter  (Harat-cn- 
Sasara)  lien  north  of  the  street  called  Straight  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  city  is  occupied  by  Mohammedans.  It  is 
spoken  of  as  HarHtelhlam.  The  Christians  are 
superior  in  physique,  in  education,  in  enterprise, 
in  skill,  in  industry  to  their  Mohammedan  neigh- 
bours. 

The  different  industries  are  also  carried  on  in 
separate  quarters.  There  is  the  silversmiths' 
bazaar,  where  rough  but  very  effective  personal 
ornaments  are  made;  the  saddlers'  bazaar,  where 
scarlet  saddles  and  horse- trappings  are  gaily 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver  thread  ;  the  shoe- 
makers' bazaar,  where  red  and  yellow  slippers  of 
gondola- form  and  gorgeoiiB  top-l>oot«  are  made ; 
the  Creek  bazaar,  where  imitation  '  Damascus 
blades 'and  'antiques'  newly  made  are  offered  to 
the  unwary.  The  l>ook  Itazaar  ( the  Paternoster  How 
of  the  East ),  the  cloth  bazaar,  the  seed  bazaar,  the 
silk  bazaar,  and  all  the  other  trades  and  commodities, 
have  their  distinct  locations.  The  narrow  and 
badly  paved  streets  of  Damascus  are  dusty  in 
mi  miner  and  muddy  in  winter.  On  either  side  arc 
the  rows  of  arched  niches  which  are  the  shops  of 
the  place.  Kach  shopkeeper  sits  cross-legged  in 
his  dukkan,  with  his  spices  or  Manchester  goods 
piled  up  around  him,  awaiting  customers,  whom  he 
serves  with  great  stateliness  of  manner.  Behind 
the  mud  walls  and  mean  entrances  there  are 
splendid  houses  in  Damascus.  On  entering,  one  is 
dazzled  by  the  lmrbaric  grandeur— white  marble 
pavements,  tesselated  with  coloured  stone ;  snowy 
fountains  where  the  constant  music  of  falling 
water  mingles  with  the  cooing  of  doves  from  their 
nests  in  the  lemon  trees  or  trellised  vines;  walls 
frescoed  ami  decorated  with  mosaics  and  Persian 
tiles,  and  slabs  inlaid  with  coloured  pastes  and 
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precious  stones ;  arabesque  ceilings  set  with 
Venetian  mirrors,  anil  adorned  with  blue  and 
purple  ami  gold— all  that  oriental  art  ami  lavish 
expenditure  can  do  has  been  done  to  attract  and 
charm  the  eye. 

Great  and  steady  progress  is  being  made  in 
Damascus  in  education,  especially  by  the  Christians ; 
but  the  .lews  and  Mohammedans  are  also  awaking 
to  the  necessity  of  a  higher  standard  of  civilisation. 
For  many  years  the  Irish  Presbyterians  have  con- 
ducted successful  educational  establishment*  in  the 
c  ity  ami  neighbouring  villages  a*  auxiliary  to  their 
mission  work.  The  British  Syrian  schools  have 
also  an  establishment,  and  the  Loudon  Jews' 
Society. 

One  of  the  sights  of  Dnmoscns  is  the  Hajj  (q.v.). 
When  it  is  starting  for  Mecca  the  whole  citv  turns 
out  to  see  the  procession.  For  miles  around  there 
is  a  surging  sea  of  human  beings,  dressed  in  the 
brightest  and  mast  striking  colours,  t  'irenssians 
and  Afghans.  Kurds  and  Kalmucks,  Turkomans  and 
Tekkes,  Bedouins  from  tlie  desert,  and  shepherds 
from  the  stepjics,  and  all  the  heterogeneous  tribes 
and  jn»oples  of  the  Fast,  are  represented  in  that 
brilliant  pnH«essi«in.  Damascus  is  also  one  of  the 
meeting  places  l)etwecn  the  Fast  and  West. 
Enormous  caravans  of  camels  |tass  to  and  fro 
Itetwcen  Bagdad  and  Damascus,  exchanging  the 
dates  and  tobacco  ami  spices  and  carpets  of  the 
East  for  the  produce  of  the  looms  and  workshops 
of  Enrols".  Tlie  chief  exports  are  grain.  Hour, 
native  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  wool,  apricot 
paste  and  stones,  raisins,  and  liquorice  root  ;  tho 
iui]K)rta  include  textiles,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee, 
sugar,  ami  leather.  Tlie  expirts  have  an  annual 
value  of  £350,000,  and  the  import*  of  a) smt 
£400,000,  half  of  tlie  latt-r  British,  In  1880  gas 
and  tramways  were  introduced  into  the  city  ;  and 
since  1802  two  railwn}**  hither  (from  Haifa  and  from 
Bevrout)  were  b«'gun,  but  not  tiui«hed.  Fop.  about 
150,000,  of  whom  20,000  are  Christian*  of  various 
sects  j  BOUO  are  Jews. 

Damask.  This  name,  long  given  to  certain 
fabrics  with  ornamental  patterns,  appears  to  have 
originated  through  Damascus  having  l>ecome,  as 
early  as  the  12th  century,  so  celebrated  for  its 
figured  silks  that  they  were  sought  for  everywhere. 
The  term  damask  is  now  applied  to  stuffs  made  for 
table-covers,  window  curtains,  and  furniture  cover- 
ings, with  floral,  scroll,  heraldic,  or  partly  geo- 
metrical patterns  woven  in  the  loom,  out  not  to 
printed  designs.  There  are  silk,  woollen,  linen, 
and  cotton  damasks.  Some  are  of  two  materials, 
usually  dyed  of  different  colours,  such  as  silk  and 
linen,  or  silk  and  wool,  while  many  old  damasks 
are  of  silk  and  gold.  There  are  other  figured 
textiles  more  or  less  resembling  damask,  such  as 
Brocadc(q.v.)  and  figured  Velvet  (q.v.),  but  on  these 
the  pattern  is  generally,  at  least  slightly,  raised, 
while  in  damask  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the  pattern  is 
distinct  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth.  The  structure  of 
damask,  like  diaper,  is  merely  a  variety  of  twilling. 
It  is  by  the  order  .n  which  the  warp  threads  are 
raised  and  depressed  for  the  interweaving  with  the 
weft  that  the  pattern  is  produced  ;  the  weft,  as  a 
rule,  intersecting  the  warp  from  every-  fourth  up  to 
every  eighth  t bread.  This  is  accomplished  by  a 
J  acq  nan  1  apparatus  attached  to  the  loom.  The 
pattern  is  first  painted  on  a  specially  prepared 
paper,  and  then  'read  off'  and  perforated  on  cards 
ny  a  cutting  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  each 
card  1>eing  made  to  control  the  arrangement  for 
one  shot  or  weft  t bread.  These  cards,  which  may 
be  from  200  to  2000  in  numlier,  are  laced  into 
an  endless  chain,  and  made  to  revolve  on  a 
cylinder  forming  part  of  the  apparatus.  The 
holes  in  the  cards  correspond  to  a  certain  number  of 
cross  '  needles,'  into  which  are  looped  upright  wires 


terminating  in  hooks  for  lifting  the  warp  threads. 
The  mechanism  for  raising  such  of  these  wires,  and 
with  them  the  war])  threads  as  arc  required  for 
each  throw  of  the  shuttle,  is  explained  under 
J  a<hj  (T  a  KD-LOOM.  It  requires  four  Jacquard- 
machines  to  complete  some  patterns  of  damask, 
and  a  greater  numWr  if  the  design  is  exceptionally 
elaborate. 

Table  linen  damask  is  perhaps  the  kind  most 
largely  made.  In  (ireat  Britain,  the  principal  seat* 
of  this  manufacture  are  Dunfermline  in  Scotland, 
Belfast  in  Ireland,  and  Barnsley  in  Yorkshire.  At 
some  of  the  linen  damask  mills  in  England  and 
Scotland,  coloured  union  damask,  of  wool  and  linen, 
is  also  made  on  a  large  wale.  Cotton  dama>ks, 
,  both  dyed  and  undvisl,  are  woven  extensively  at 
Manchester  and  its  ncighliourhood,  as  well  as  at 
'  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  The  mills  where  all-wool 
I  damasks  are  chiefly  manufactured  are  situated 
1  at  or  near  Halifax  and  Bradford,  where  a  new 
kind,  consisting  of  mohair,  or  of  mohair  and  silk, 
has  been  recently  fabricated.  Silk  damasks  are 
,  princijwilly  made  in  the  neighlsmrhood  of  London. 
Since  1860,  largely  through  the  hilmurs  of  Dr 
Boek  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  one  or  two  very  interest- 
i  ing  collections  of  European  damasks  and  other 
I  figured  stuffs,  ranging  in  dnte  from  the  13th  to 
the  16th  century,  have  lieen  made.  A  catalogue 
with  some  illustrations  of  the  specimens  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  was  prepared  some 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  Bock.  Since 
then  some  remarkable  examples  have  l>een  added, 
and  the  authorities  of  that  institution  are  now 
publishing  large  coloured  illustrations  of  these. 
The  original  pieces,  even  though  many  of  them  are 
much  faded,  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
the  products  of  the  looms  of  Sicilv,  of  Florence, 
Venice,  Lucca,  and  Genoa,  and  of  some  Spanish 
towns,  during  the  middle  ages.  The  materials  of 
which  thev  are  made  are  silk  alone,  silk  and  gold, 
silk  and  linen,  and  silk  and  cotton.  AVhen  flowera 
or  animals  are  represented  on  these  damasks,  they 
are  conventionally,  not  realistically,  treated,  and 
the  designs  of  most  of  them  are  so  appropriate  and 
effective,  that  even  the  chromolithographs  of  them 
are  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  textile  designer, 
but  to  students  of  every  branch  of  decorative  art. 

Daiuasus  the  name  of  two  popes  of  Rome. — 
Damasi  s  I.  was  Iwrn  in  306,  probably  at  Rome, 
became  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church  in  355, 
and  pope  in  366.  The  party  of  I'rsinus,  the  rival 
of  Damosus,  were  overpowered  after  a  sanguinary 
struggle  of  three  days  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Basilica  Liberiana  (S.  Maria 
Maggiore),  from  which  137  corpses  were  carried  out 
in  one  day,  the  25th  Octolier  366.  The  Emperor 
Valentininn  1.  decided  in  favour  of  Damasus,  and 
twelve  years  later,  the  schism  still  continuing,  an 
edict  of  Gratian  (378)  made  him  the  judge  in  the 
case  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  hostile  party  who  still 
lived  in  Rome.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  Arinns,  and  condemned  the  Illvnan  bishops 
I  rsacius  and  Valens  at  a  synod  wliich  he  held 
at  Rome  in  368,  and  Auxentlus,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
at  a  second  synod  there  in  370.  Damasus  induced 
his  friend  Jerome  to  undertake  the  revision  of  the 
JtnUa  (in  383  and  384),  which  led  him  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Vulgate  version  ;  and  he  did  much 
tor  the  preservation  and  adornment  of  the  Roman 
catacombs.  He  died  in  384.  and  was  canonised. 
His  festival  falls  on  the  11th  Decemlwr.  The 
writings  of  Damasus,  which  are  chiefly  letters  and 
epigrams,  were  published  at  Rome  in  1638  (new 
editions,  Rome,  1754,  and  Pnris,  1840).  See  Langen, 
Grsehir.htt.der  romisrhen  AVrcAef  vol.  i.  Bonn,  1881), 
and  Rade,  fhrnasMs,  Bisehof  row  Rom  (Freiburg, 
1882). — DAMA8US  II..  previously  Poppo,  Bishop  of 
Brixen,  was  elected  pope  in  1048,  through  the  infill- 
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ence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  and  died  twenty- 
three  days  after  hi*  accession. 
-\  Dam  bill  a,  or  Damull,  a  vast  Buddhist  rock- 
temple  in  Ceylon,  40  miles  N.  of  Kandy,  con- 
taining, among  a  profusion  of  carvings,  figure*  of 
Buddha  of  extraordinary  magnitude.    See  Ceylon. 

Dame  (Lat.  tioniina,  'a  mistress'),  a  title  of 
honour  which  long  distinguished  high  born  ladies 
from  the  wivea  of  citizens  and  of  the  commonalty 
in  general,  and  which  still  is  the  accurate  title  of  a 
knight's  wife  (see  also  Baronet).  In  the  age  of 
chivalry,  it  was  customary  even  for  a  queen  to 
Iks  bo  called  hy  her  chosen  knight  ('the  dame 
of  his  heart,  of  his  thoughts,'  \c).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  courtesy  shown  towards 
women  of  higher  rank,  arose  the  custom  of  pre- 
fixing the  wortl  ma  to  dame,  as  a  special  proof  of 
veneration  and  homage.  Hence,  too,  the  Virgin- 
mother  was  called  in  France  Noire  Dame  ( '  Our 
Lady',  as  if  no  single  Christian  could  exclusively 
claim  the  privilege  of  serving  her  witli  the  homage 
.  of  his  heart ).  The  daughters  of  the  king  of  France, 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  world,  were  called 
Matiamt ;  and  this  was  also  the  sole  title  of  the 
wife  of  the  king's  eldest  brother.  In  England,  the 
word  Dame,  though  not  much  used,  is  now  applied 
to  married  women  of  all  classes ;  but  has  recently 
acquired  a  special  significance  in  connection  with 
the  Primrose  League  (q.v.).  It  is  also  applied 
socially  to  the  mistress  of  a  small  elementary 
school,  especially  if  elderly  and  ignorant.  Madame 
is  shortened  into  Madam*,  a  usual  term  of  address 
for  ladies  in  general,  but  still  also  a  wonl  of  honour, 
applicable,  in  particular  cases,  to  majesty  itself. 
Thus  Tennyson  in  dedicating  his  poems  to  Queen 
Victoria,  speaks  as  a  chivalrous  troubadour  might 
have  done-- 

T*ke,  Madam,  thin  poor  book  of  aoag. 

Dame's  Violet  {He*peri»),  a  genus  of  Cruei- 
ferw,  closely  allied  to  stock  and  wallflower ;  natives 

chiefly  of  the 
middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  and 
temperate  Asia. 
One  only,  the 
Common  Dame's 
Violet  or  Rocket 
(H.  nuttrotiatis), 
occurs  wild  in 
Britain  as  a  gar- 
den escape.  The 
usually  lilac- 
coloured  flowers 
are  scentless  by 
day,  but  very 
fragrant  at  night, 
on  which  account 
this  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  flower- 
pots by  German 
ladies.  The  cus- 
tom appears  to 
have  been  an  old 
English  one  also, 
and  from  it  the 
plant  derives  it* 
technical  name. 
The  Night- 
scented  Rocket 
( H.  tristi* )  is  also 
a  favourite  flower 
in  Germany. 

There  are  many  florist's  varieties  ranging  on  each 
side  of  the  familiar  lilac  tint  to  purple  or  white, 
often  also  variegated,  and  single  or  double. 

Daniiani,  Pietro,  a  great  Italian  ecclesiastic 
of  the  11th  century,  was  born  in  1007  at  Ravenna, 


\  Violet  {Hetperu 


herded  swine  in  his  boyhood,  hut  rose  by  his  learn- 
ing and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church  to 
be  cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia  ( 105" ).  He  sup- 
ported with  vigour  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory  Vll.),  without 
sharing  his  arrogance  and  ambition,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  many  important  missions.  He  died  at 
Faenza  in  1072.  His  letters,  speeches,  ami  other 
writings  were  collected  by  Cardinal  Cajctan,  and 
often  reprinted  (best  ed.  4  vols.  Ven.  1743).  See 
the  Life  by  Neukirch  (Gott,  1875). 
Dainlanus,  St.    See  Cos  mas. 

Damien*  Father.  Joseph  Damien,  born  at 
Louvain,  3d  January  1841,  in  1873  devoted  himself 
to  the  awful  duties  of  spiritual  guide  to  the  lepers 
confined  to  the  Hawaiian  island  of  Molokai.  Sent 
on  a  mission  to  Honolulu,  where  be  heard  from  the 
bishop  the  neglected  state  of  the  lepers,  some  700 
or  800  in  number,  who  lived  on  that  small  island, 
he  volunteered  to  establish  himself  amongst  them  ; 
and  from  1877  onwards  lwcame  physician  of  their 
souls  and  bodies,  their  magistrate,  teacher,  car- 
penter, gardener,  cook,  and  even  graved igger  at 
need.  For  long  he  worked  on  single-handed  at  his 
noble  labours,  but  was  ultimately  joined  by  another 
priest.  For  twelve  years  he  escaped  all  contagion 
of  the  fatal  disease,  though  in  constant  contact 
with  the  sick  and  dying;  but  in  1885  the  malady 
appeared  in  him  ;  yet  he  continued  unabated  his 
heroic  labours  till  near  bis  death,  10th  April  1889. 
There  are  lives  by  Clifford  ( 1889)  ami  Cooke  ( 1889). 

Dam  tens  Robert  Francois,  the  would-be 
i  murderer  of  Louis  XV.,  was 'bom  in  1714  near 
Arras,  Already  known  in  his  vouth  as  Hubert  le 
Diable,  he  was  bv  turns  a  soldier  and  a  servant  in 
Paris ;  in  175*1  lie  was  forced  for  a  rohlierv  to 
flee  to  Belgium,  but  ventured  to  return  to  Paris 
about  the  end  of  the  year.  Already  he  had  formed 
the  plan  to  murder  the  king,  either,  as  he  him- 
self alleged,  on  account  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  parliament,  or  Wause,  as  was  generally 
asserted,  he  was  instigated  bv  the  Jesuits.  On 
4th  January  1757  he  went  to  Versailles,  next  day 
followed  the  king  and  his  courtiers  about  every- 
where, and  alsitit  six  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
king  was  entering  his  carriage  to  leave  Trianon, 
managed  to  stab  lain.  Damiens  was  seized  liefore 
he  could  finish  the  deed,  and  was  nearly  three 
months  later  adjudged  bv  the  parliament  to  a 
horrible  death.  The  hand  which  had  attempted 
the  murder  was  burned  at  a  slow  fire ;  the  fleshy 
parts  of  his  body  were  then  torn  off  by  pincers, 
and  melted  resin  and  oil  poured  into  the  wounds ; 
finally,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses.  The 
fragments  of  his  hotly  were  burned,  the  house  in 
which  he  was  horn  pulled  down,  and  his  family 
banished  from  France  for  ever. 

Dnmirtta  (Arab.  Dimyat),  a  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  chief 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  about  8  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  irregularly  but 
well  built,  and  has  some  handsome  mosques  ami 
marble  baths,  and  of  course  several  bazaars.  Its 
commerce  has  l>een  much  injured  by  the  prosjierity 
of  Alexandria,  but  it  still  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  exporting  rice,  fish  (from  I«ake  Menzala), 
coffee,  and  date« ;  and  imports  charcoal,  soap,  and 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch- 
railway  from  Cairo.  The  cambric  (kaxab)  known 
nx  dimity  received  its  name  from  Damietta,  where  it 
was  first  manufactured,  but  it  is  so  no  longer  ( Lane- 
Poole,  Art  of  the  Saracen*),  and  the  leather- work 
for  which  it  was  famous  has  also  declined.  A  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  prevents  vessels  of  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty  tons  burden  from  ascending  to 
the  city.  Pop.  alwut  30,000.  The  existing  town 
was  erected  alter  1251,  but,  prior  to  that,  a  city  of 
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the  Miiiie  name  (more  anciently  Tamiathis)  stood 
more  to  tlie  south.  It  wan  strongly  fortified  by  tlie 
Saracens,  ami  formed  on  that  nine  the  bulwark  of 
Egypt  against  the  earlv  crusaders,  who,  however, 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  more  than  once.  It  was 
razed,  and  rebuilt  farther  inland  on  the  site  it  now 
occupies,  by  the  Mamluk  sultan  Bey  bars. 

Dammar*  or  Da  mm  a  it  Fink  (Agathi*,  Dam- 
nut  in  ,  a  genu*  of  Conifene,  of  the  family  Arau- 
cariiiue,  distinguished  from  Araucaria  by  it*  later- 
ally winged  seeds  not  being  adherent  to  the 
carpcllary  leaf.    There  are  four  species,  all  oriental 

or  Australasian,  of 
which  the  most 
familiar  is  A.  (  Dam- 
mara  )  oriental U  or 
alba  of  the  lower 
mountain -regions  of 
the  Malay  Archi 
pelago,  Borneo,  and 
the  Philippine*,  a 
lofty  tree  with  stout, 
leathery,  lanceolate 
leaves.  The  timber 
is  light,  but  the  tree 
IfcN>«^  /  is  chiefly  valuable 
M for  its  extraordinary 
abundance  of  resin, 
which  is  not  only 
obtained  in  quantity 
from  incisions  which 
are  liest  made  in 
the  large  knot  like 
prominence*  of  the 
lower  part  of  the 
stem  aiul  the  root, 
but  which  naturally 
exudes  mi  freely  as 
to  form  large  lumps 
underground,  and 
foot  long  icicles  or  stalactite  like  masses  hanging 
from  the  branches.  According  to  Miguel  it  even 
drips  from  the  branches  in  Sumatra  in  such  quantity 
as  often  to  form  incrustations  and  rock  like  masses 
on  the  banks  of  streams.  At  first  semifluid  and  of 
pleasant  balsamic  odour,  it  soon  hardens  into  an 
inodorous  transparent  mass,  of  no  great  hardness, 
but  of  glossy  appearance  and  coiichoidal  fracture. 
It  is  soluble  in  cold  ether,  and  at  all  temperatures 
in  ethereal  and  fatty  oils ;  but  not  entirely  in 
lioiling  alcohol.  It  is  of  great  value  in  the 'pre- 
paration of  transparent  and  rapidlv  drying  var- 
nishes. The  name  signifies  in  Malay,  'light.' 
The  Kauri  Pine  (g.v.)  of  New  Zealand  "is  A.  nut- 
trait*.  D.  oiuta  of  New  Caledonia  has  also  similar 
properties. 

The  same  name  is  applied  in  commerce  to  the 
n-sin  of  other  and  unrelated  trees.  Thus  the 
dammar  of  shipyards  is  derived  from  a  species  of 
Canarium,  an  Amyridaceous  tree,  while  Black 
Dammar  is  a  kind  of  pitch  derived  from  the  allied 
Marignia.  Shorttt  rohusta.  a  dipteraeeous  tree, 
yields  pilch  and  resin  used  in  Indian  dockyards, 
and  sometimes  also  called  dammar.  Dammar  is 
also  occasionally  confused  with  kinds  of  copal;  thus 
the  resin  of  Valeria  iniltra  (  Dipteraceie )  is  some- 
times known  as  Dammar  or  liny  Dammar.  It  is 
the  source  of  the  Piny  Varnish  of  India.  See 
Copal. 

Damnatory  Clauses.  See  Athanasian 
Crbbd. 

Dainorlcs,  one  of  the  courtiers  and  flatterers 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  tvrant  of  Syracuse.  Cicero 
tells  how  Damocles,  having  extolled  in  the  highest 
terms  the  grandeur  and  happiness  of  royalty,  was 
reproved  by  Dionysius  in  a  singular  manner."  The 
sycophant  was  seated  at  a  table,  richly  spread  and 


surrounded  by  all  the  furniture  of  royalty,  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  luxurious  banquet,  on  lookin] 
upwards,  he  saw  a  keen-edged  sword  suspend 
over  his  head  by  a  single  horse  hair— a  sight  that 
at  once  altered  his  views  of  the  felicity  of  kings. 

Damodar.  a  river  of  Bengal,  rises  in  the  Chutia  ~\ 
Nagpur  watershed,  and  after  a  south-easterly  course 
of  350  miles,  enters  the  lloogly  from  the  right. 
The  valley  of  the  Damodar  alsiunds  in  coal  and 
iron  ;  and  some  40,000  tons  of  coal  are  brought 
down  yearly  in  native  Isiats,  strengthened  to  resist 
the  strain  caused  by  frequent  grounding  on  sand- 
banks, 

Damoll,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Jabalpur  ^ 

division  of  the  Central  Provinces,  50  miles  E.  of 
Siigar,  with  8H00  inhabitants.— The  district  of 
Damoh  has  an  area  of  2S31  sq.  in.,  and  a  pop. 
of  326,613. 

Damon  and  Pvthias  (more  correctly  Phin- 
tias),  two  noble  Pythagoreans  of  Syracuse, "remem- 
bered as  the  models  of  faithful  friendship.  Pythias 
having  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  elder  * 
Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Iwgged  to  lie 
allowed  to  go  home,  for  the  purjiose  of  arranging 
his  domestic  affairs,  Damon  pledging  his  own  life 
for  the  reappearance  of  his  friend  at  the  time 
appointed  for  his  doom.  Dionysius  consented,  and 
Pythias  returned  just  in  time  to  save  Damon  from 
death.  Struck  by  so  noble  an  example  of  mutual 
affection,  the  tyrant  iiardoned  Pythia*-,  and  desired 
to  be  admitted  into  their  sacred  fellowship. 

Damper*  a  door  or  valve  which,  by  sliding, 
rising  and  falling,  turning  on  a  hinge,  or  other- 
wise, diminishes  the  aperture  of  a  chimney  or  air- 
tlue  ;  this  lessens  the  quantity  of  air  that  can  pass 
through  a  furnace  or  other  fire,  ami  thus  'damps' 
or  checks  the  combustion.— The  daui]ier  of  a  piano- 
forte is  that  part  of  the  mechanism  which,  after  a 
key  is  struck,  and  the  finger  is  lifted  up  from  the 
key,  immediately  checks  or  stops  the  vibration  of 
the  string  (see  Piaso). — Dani|KT  is  also  the  name 
given  in  Australia  to  a  simple  kind  of  unleavened 
bread  formed  of  wheat-flour.  It  is  made  while 
travelling  in  the  bush,  and  liaked  among  the  ashes 
of  a  fire  often  kindled  for  the  purpose. 

Dampier.  the  name  of  several  places  in  Aus- 
tralasia: ( 1 )  Dampier  Archipelago,  a  cluster  of  about 
twenty  small  roel  vv  islands  off  the  N\V.  coast  of 
Australia,  in  2P  S.  lat.,  and  117°  E.  long.,  divided 
by  the  Mermaid  Strait  in  two  groups ;  in  the 
eastern  is  Rosemary,  the  largest  island. — (2)  Dam- 
pier  Island,  off' the  NE.  coast  of  New  Guinea,  with 
a  volcano  alsnit  5250  feet  high. — (3)  Dampier's 
Land,  a  ]>emnsula  of  Western  Australia,  fertile  and 
well  watered,  lying  between  King  Sound  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.— (4 )  Dampier  Strait,  lictween  New 
Guinea  and  the  archi|>clago  of  New  Britain,  form- 
ing, with  GoMchen  Strait  to  the  SE.,  the  shortest 
route  from  Eastern  Australia  to  China  by  some  300 
mile*.  —  (5)  Dampier  Strait,  separating  the  island  of 
Waygiou  from  the  NW.  extremity  of  New  Guinea, 
the  safest  and  easiest  passage  between  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

Dampier,  William,  a  celebrated  English 
navigator  ami  hydrographer,  was  l>orn  near  Yeovil 
in  Somersetshire  in  1052.  He  went  early  to  sea, 
saw  much  hard  service,  and  gained  a  great  know- 
ledge of  hydrography  in  voyages  to  Newfound- 
land, Bantam,  Jamaica,  and  the  liny  of  Campeachy. 
After  spending  a  few  years  among  the  lawless  log- 
wood-cutters on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  honest 
trade  was  pleasantly  varied  with  private  piracy,  he 
joined  in  1679  a  regular  jmrty  of  buccaneers  who 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Danen,  sacked  Santa  Marta, 
and  ravaged  the  coast  as  far  south  as  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez.     In  1683  he  engaged  in  another 
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buccaneering  expedition,  in  which  he  coasted  along 
the  shores  of  Chili,  Pent,  ami  Mexico,  sailing 
thence  across  the  Pacific,  and  touching  at  the 
Philippine  Islands,  China,  and  New  Holland.  Put 
ashore  on  Nicohar  Islands,  May  1688,  after  a 
dispute  with  his  comrades,  he  made  his  way  by 
sheer  seamanship  in  a  native  canoe  to  Ateheen,  and 
after  two  years'  trading  in  the  neighbouring  seas, 
made  his  way  to  England  ( 1691 ),  where  he  pub- 
lished his  vigorous  and  interesting  Voyage  round 
the  World  (1097).  He  was  afterwards  deputed  by 
government  to  conduct  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
South  Seas,  in  which  he  explored  the  west  and 
north-west  coasts  of  Australia,  also  the  coasts  of 
New  Guinea  and  New  Britain,  giving  his  name  to 
the  Dumpier  Archipelago  and  Strait.  On  the 
return  voyage  his  vessel  was  wrecked  off  Ascension, 
and  Dampier  with  his  crow  Jived  on  turtles  and 
goats  on  that  island  for  over  two  months,  until 
relieved.  The  old  buccaneer  was  more  skilful  as  a 
pilot  than  successful  as  a  commander,  and  his  over- 
bearing cruelty  to  his  lieutenant  led  to  himself 
being  court-martialled.  Yet  soon  after  he  was 
agiiin  appointed  to  the  command  of  two  vessels  in 
a  privateering  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  He  was 
as  unfortunate  as  before.  According  to  an  account 
published  by  Fummell,  one  of  his  sailors,  Dampier 
was  guilty  not  merely  of  drunkenness  ami  brutality, 
but  even  of  cowardice,  which  at  least  is  hard  to 
l»elieve  of  an  old  buccaneer.  The  master  of  one  of 
his  two  vessels  was  that  Alexander  Selkirk  who 
was  marooned  at  Juan  Fernandez,  and  was  yet  to 
be  made  immortal  as  Robinson  Crusoe.  Dampier 
ret  urned  home  at  the  close  of  1707,  poor  and  broken, 
nor  did  his  angry  Vindication  re-establish  his 
reputation.  Next  year  he  sailed  again  to  th-i 
South  Seas  as  pilot  to  a  privateer,  which  rescued 
Selkirk,  and  returned  in  1711  after  a  prosperous 
voyage.  Dampier  died  in  Ix>ndon  early  in  March 
171V    See  Life  by  Clark  Russell  ( 1889). 

Damping  Off,  in  Horticulture,  the  death  of 
plants  from  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
atmosphere.  Young  seedlings  in  stoves  and  bot- 
ls?ds  are  particularly  liable  to  it.  Although  the 
cause  is  sufficiently  obvious,  prevention  is  not 
always  easy ;  not  only  because  some  plants  are 
very  sensitive  as  to  moisture,  but  also  because  the 
necessity  of  keeping  sashes  closed  on  account  of 
temperature  often  stands  in  the  way  of  the  ventila- 
tion which  would  otherwise  1k»  desirable,  and  it  is 
when  a  moist  atmosphere  stagnates  around  them, 
ami  the  temperature  is  not  very  low,  that  plant* 
are  most  liable  to  damp  off. 

DamttOn,  a  rather  small  oval-fruited  variety  of 
the  common  plum,  much  esteemed  for  preserving, 
and  not  wholly  unfit  for  dessert.  The  tree  grows 
to  a  considerable  height,  but  has  a  bushy,  sloe  like 
appearance.  It  is  extremely  fruitful.  There  are 
many  sub- varieties,  with  fruit  of  different  colours, 
dark  purple,  bluish,  black,  yellow,  &c.  Damsons 
are  produced  i»  great  quantities  in  some  parts  of 
England.  Damson  pies  and  damson  cheese— mado 
somewhat  in  tho  manner  of  fig-cake — are  well 
known.  Tho  name  is  a  corruption  of  Damascene, 
from  Damascus. —The  Mountain  Damson  or  Bitter 
Damson  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Simarul»a  (q.v.). 

Dana,  Charles  Anderson,  an  American  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire, 
8th  August  1819,  spent  two  years  at  Harvard, 
and  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Brook  Farm  (rj.v.)  com- 
munity. From  1848  to  1862  be  was  the  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  ho  was 
largely  instrumental  in  making  the  lending  organ 
of  the  party  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
new  territories ;  and  from  1863  to  the  close  of' the 
war  be  was  assistant-secretary  of  war.  In  1867  ho 
purchased  the  New  York  Hun,  and  commenced  the 


successful  iiinmigementof  that  journal  on  democratic 
lines.  He  published  several  translations  and  an- 
thologies, collaborated  in  a  Life  of  <  irant  (1868),  and, 
along  with  Ceorge  Ripley,  an  associate  at  Brook 
Farm,  planned  and  edited  the  New  American  Cyrlo- 
media  (18,57  63),  and  its  revised  edition,  the  Antcr- 
term  Cyclopaedia  (1873-76).  See  ENCYCLOIMJDIA. 
Died  October  17,  1897. 

Dana,  James  Dwight,  an  American  mineralo- 
gist and  geologist,  was  born  at  l.'tica.  New  York, 
12th  February  1813.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1833,  and  was  sent  out  in  1838  as  a  scientific 
observer  in  the  United  States  exploring  expedition, 
under  Wilkes,  visiting  the  Antarctic  and  Pacific 
During  the  course  of  this  expedition  Dana's  ship 
was  wrecked.  He  was  afterwards  associated  with, 
bis  father-in-law,  the  elder  Silliman,  in  the  editor- 
ship of  the  A  merican  Journal  of  Science.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Geology  in  Yale  College.  Among  his  works  are  a 
System  of 'Mineralogy  ( 1837),  a  Manual  of  Mineral- 
ogy ( 1848),  two  treatises  on  Corals,  a  Text-book  of 
Geology  (1864),  Hauxiiian  Volcanoes  (1890),  and 
many  iughlv  valued  reports  on  geological,  miuera- 
logical,  and  zoological  subject*.  He  died  on  the 
14th  April  lS'Jo.  I)r  Dana's  labours  gained  him 
world-wide  distinction,  and  he  was  made  nn  hon- 
orary tneiuljer  or  fellow  of  many  of  the  prominent 
scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  an  American  poet 
and  prose  w  riter,  was  Isirn  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, loth  Novemlicr  1787.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Boston  in  1811.  In  1818  he  became  associate 
editor  of  the  North  American  Jterirtr,  to  which  he 
contributed  largely.  Some  of  his  poems,  such  as 
The  Dying  Kami  (1821 ),  nnd  The  Buccaneer  ( 1827), 
were  warmly  praised  by  critics  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  American  public,  however,  received 
them  coldly,  partly  because  it  was  not  at  that 
time  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  Dana's  work, 
but  chiefly  Itecause  that  work,  with  all  its  literary 
merits,  such  as  learning,  neatness  of  execution,  and 
precision  in  verbal  expression,  lacked  the  elements 
which  most  appeal  to  the  popular  feelings.  Dana's 
lwst  literary  work  was  done  in  the  field  of  criticism. 
His  abilities  as  a  critic  were  very  decided  ;  and 
though  many  of  his  l>e*t  efforts  were  not  duly  appre- 
ciated in  his'day,  they  did  much  to  educate  and  ele- 
vate the  literary  taste  of  New  England.  A  collec- 
tion of  his  prose  and  verse  appeared  in  1833.  He 
was  for  a  time  in  1821-22  connected  with  The  Idle 
Man,  a  meritorious  though  ill-supported  literary 
periodical.  He  died  at  Boston,  2d  February  1879. — 
His  son,  Richakd  H.  Dana,  author  and  lawyer, 
was  born  1st  August  1815,  and  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1837.  During  an  interval  in  bis  collegi- 
ate career,  occasioned  in  part  by  a  troublesome 
affection  of  the  eyes,  he  shipped  as  a  common 
sailor,  and  made  a  voyage  to  California  and  back. 
This  voyage  he  descrilssl  in  7"ico  Years  before  the 
Mast  (1840),  the  I  test  book  of  the  kind  in  the 
language ;  in  1840  he  was  admitted  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts l»ar.  As  a  lawyer  be  attained  great  dis- 
tinction, especially  in  the  department  of  maritime 
law.  Among  his  works  are  The  Seaman*  Friend 
(1841>  nnd   To  Cuba  and  Rack  (1859).    He  also 

?ublished  nn  edition  of  Wheaton's  International 
.air,  nnd  wan  prominent  iv*  a  Frec-soiler  nnd  Re- 
publican. In  1879  be  was  nominated  minister  to 
England,  but  after  a  long  contest  the  senate  failed 
to  confirm  the  appointment.  He  died  in  Rome,  7th 
Jan.  1882.    See  Life  by  C.  F.  Adams  ( 2  vols.  1890). 

Danac,  the  daughter  of  Acrisins,  king  of  Argos, 
himself  the  great-grandson  of  Dauaiis.  An  oracle 
had  announced  that  she  would  one  day  give  birth 
to  a  son,  who  should  kill  his  grandfather.  Acrisius, 
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for  safety's  sake,  shut  her  up  in  a  dungeon,  where, 
nevertheless,  she  was  visited  by  Zeus  in  a  shower 
of  gold,  and  so  became  the  mother  of  Perseus. 
Acnsius  next  put  botli  the  mother  and  child  into  a 
chest,  and  exposed  them  on  the*  sea.  The  chest, 
however,  drifted  ashore  on  the  island  of  Seriphos, 
and  Danae and  her  child  were  saved.  She  remained 
in  the  island  until  Perseus  (q.v. )  had  grown  up  and 
become  a  hero  famous  for  hi*  exploits  ;  afterwards 
she  accompanied  him  to  Argos.  On  his  arrival, 
Acrisius  (led,  but  was  subsequently  slain  aecident- 
ally  by  Perseus  at  Larissa. 

DailAkll  (singular  Dankali),  the  Arabic  and 
now  general  name  for  the  numerous  nomad  and 
lislier  tril>es  inhabiting  the  coast  of  north-east 
Africa,  from  Massowah  south  to  Tain  mill  Hay, 
and  from  there  south-west  to  Shoa.  They  lielong 
to  the  Kthiopic  II, unites,  and  are  well  built  and 
slender,  with  features  indicating  an  intermixture 
of  Arab  IiIimmI.  In  a  country  of  waterless  plains, 
they  are  generally  nomads,  living  partly  by  caravan 
traffic  and  the  slave-trade,  but  mostly  on  the  milk 
of  their  thicks.  For  the  language,  see  Isenberg's 
Vocabulary  (  Load.  1K4*>  > ;  see  also  Scaramueci  and 
Giglioli,  S'otizie  siii  iMnachili  ( 1884). 

Unnails,  in  Greek  Mythology',  the  son  of  Belli* 
and  twin-brother  of  .Egyptus,  originally  ruler  of 
Libya.  Fearing  his  brother,  he  Hed  to  Argos,  with 
his  fifty  daughters,  the  Danaides,  and  bete,  he  was 
«'hosen  king,  in  place  of  (ielanor.  The  fifty  sons  of 
.Kgyntus  followed  him,  and  uiuler  the  pretence  of 
friendship,  sought  the  hand  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.  Danaus  consented,  but  on  the  bridal 
night  he  gave  his  daughters  each  a  dagger,  and 
urged  them  to  murder  their  bridegroom*  in  revenge 
for  the  treatment  ho  had  received  from  .Egvptus. 
All  did  so,  except  one,  Hy|M>rnincstra,  who  allowed 
her  husband,  Lynceus,  to  escaj>e.  The  poet*  tell 
how  in  the  under- world  the  Danaides  were  com- 
pelled, as  a  punishment  for  their  crimes,  to  tsnir 
water  for  ever  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  From 
Danaus,  the  Argives  were  called  Danai. 

Danbliry,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  09  miles  NNE.  of  New  York  ; 
has  a  sewing  machine  factory,  and  over  a  dozen 
manufactories  of  hats,  employing  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000.  Fop.  (1«70>  8753 ;  ('lSSO)  I  l.fiKU  ;  (1890) 
16,552. 

Danby*  Francis,  A.R.A.,  landscape-painter, 
was  lsiru  near  Wexford,  Ireland,  16th  November 
1793.  In  1812  he  l»egan  to  exhibit  in  Dublin;  in 
1813,  with  O'Connor  and  George  Petrie,  after- 
wards president  of  the  Hils'iiiian  Academy,  he 
started  for  London,  but  at  Bristol  the  means  of 
the  party  were  exhausted,  and  Danbv  resolved 
to  settle  in  that  city,  where  he  resided"  till  1824. 
His  '  l*j»as  Tree,'  a  large  and  impressive  work,  now 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  was  exhibited 
in  the  British  Institution  ( 1820) ;  his  '  Disappointed 
Love,'  in  the  Academy  ( 1821 ),  as  also  his  'Delivery 
of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt '  (1825),  which 
gained  him  his  election  as  an  associate.  In  1828 
his  'Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal'  won  a  premium 
of  £200  at  the  British  Institution  ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  two  other  important  subjects  from  the 
Apocalypse  apj>earcd  in  the  Academy.  At  this 
time  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  artist  and 
the  Academy,  which,  along  with  other  reasons, 
led  to  his  leaving  Kngland.  For  eleven  years  he 
resided  on  the  Continent,  mainly  in  Switzerland, 
painting  little,  and  amusing  himself  with  boating. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Exmouth,  and  contributed  very  regularly 
to  the  Academy  till  his  death  on  9th  February 
1861.  His  '  Fisherman's  House.  Sunset'  (1846),  U 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  works,  of  which 
several  have  been  engraved,  are  distinguished  by 


imagination  and  poetic  feeling.  His  three  wins. 
John,  Thomas,  and  James  Francis,  were  all  land- 
scape-painters.  The  last  named  was  bora  at 
Bristol  in  1816,  and  died  in  London,  22d  October 
1875. 

Danby,  Lord.   See  Leeds  (Duke  op). 

Dance,  Georoe  ( 1700-68  I,  architect,  designed 
the  Mansion  House  ( 1739)  and  many  other  London 
buildings. — His  son,  Geouce  Dance,  the  vounger 
(1741-1825),  rebuilt  Newgate  (1770  83),  and  was 
one  of  the  original  Koyal  Academicians. 

Dance  of  D<*atll  (  Lat.  Climra  Machabaortim, 
Fr.  La  Dause  Manilm),  a  name  given  to  a  certain 
class  of  allegorical  representations,  illustrative  of 
the  universal  power  ot  death,  and  dating  from  the 
14th  century.  When  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity first  banished  the  ancient  Germanic  concept  ion 
of  a*  future  state,  a  new  description  of  death  myth- 
ology arose,  partly  out  of  biblical  sources,  partly  out 
of  the  popular  character  itself,  wherein  the  Last 
Enemy  was  represented  under  simple  and  majestic 
images,  such  as  that  of  a  husbandman  watering 
the  ground  with  blood,  ploughing  it  with  swords, 
sowing  it  with  corjwes,  rooting  out  weeds,  plucking 
up  flowers,  or  felling  trees  ;  or  of  a  monarch  assem- 
bling his  armies,  making  war,  taking  prisoners, 
inviting  his  subjects  to  a  festival,  or  citing  them 
to  judgment.  But  with  a  gradual  change  in 
national  manners  came  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  and  it  was  associated  with 
everyday  images,  such  as  the  confessional,  chess- 
playmg,"  and  alxive  all,  with  the  adjuncts  of  a 
festival — viz.  music  ami  dancing.  This  tendency 
to  familiarise  the  theme  increased  during  the  con- 
tusion and  turmoil  of  the  14th  century,  when  the 
national  mind  alternated  ltetween  fit*  of  devotion 
and  license,  or  blended  both  elements  in  satire  and 
humour.  Such  a  mood  as  this  naturally  occupied 
itself  with  jiersonifying  Death,  and  adopted  by 
preference  the  most  startling  and  grotesque  images 
it  could  find— that  of  a  musician  playing  to  dancing- 
men,  or  a  dancer  leading  them  on  ;  and  as  the  dance 
and  the  drama  were  then  intimately  connected, 
and  employed  on  religious  occasions,  this  particular 
idea  soon  assumed  a  dramatic  form. 

This  drama  was  most  simply  constructed,  consist- 
ing of  short  dialogues  ltetween  Death  and  four-and- 
twenty  or  more  followers,  and  was  undoubtedly 
enacted  in  or  near  churches  by  religious  orders  in 
Germany  during  the  14th  century,  and  at  a  rather 
later  period  in  France.  It  would  appear  that  the 
seven  brothers,  whose  martyrdom  is  recorded  in  the 
7th  chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  Maccabees,  either 
played  an  important  part  in  the  drama,  or  the  first 
representation,  which  took  place  at  Paris  in  the 
Monastery  of  the  Innocents,  fell  upon  their  festival, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  ancient  name,  Chorea, 
Machabnxirum,  or  l.  <  Danse  Macabre.  As  early  as 
1400,  the  dramntic  poem  was  imitated  in  Spain, 
and  appears  there  in  seventy -nine  strophes  of  eight 
lines  each  {La  Danca  General  de  las  Sliieiiax),  but 
it  did  not  spread  ;  while  the  French,  having  a  love 
for  pictorial  representation,  very  early  affixed  an 
illustration  to  each  strophe,  and  in  1425  painted  the 
whole  series  on  the  churchyard  wall  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  the  Innocents,  where  the  Dance  of  Death  was 
habitually  enacted.  We  find  the  subject  treated  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  ta|»estry,  in  the  churches 
of  Anjou,  Amiens,  Angers,  Rouen,  to  sav  nothing 
of  the  numerous  woodcuts  and  accompanying  letter- 

I»ress  which  succeeded  the  invention  of  printing, 
"rom  Paris,  both  poem  and  pictures  were  trans- 
planted to  London  ( 1430),  Salisbury  (about  1460), 
Wortley  Hall  in  Gloucestershire,  Hexham,  &c. 

But  nowhere  was  the  subject  so  variously  and 
strikingly  treated  as  in  Germany.  A  picture  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  Marienkirche,  at  Liibeek, 
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atill,  in  spite  of  repeated  repaintingB,  bearing  the 
unmistakable  impress  of  the  14th  century,  exhibits 
the  very  simplest  form  of  the  drama,  ami  has 
some  Low-German  verses  attached  to  it.  Here 
we  see  twenty-four  figures,  partly  clerical,  partly 
lay,  arranged  in  a  descending  scale,  from  the  pope 
himself  down  to  a  little  child,  and  between  each  of 
them  a  dancing  figure  of  Death,  not  in  the  form  of 
a  skeleton,  but  a  shrivelled  corpse,  the  whole  fa'ing 
linked  in  one  chain,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of 
nnother  Death.  This  representation  is  almost  the 
same  as  a  very  ancient  one  at  La  Chaiae-Dieu,  in 
Auvergne,  and  points  to  the  identity  of  thcorigiual 
dramatic  spectacle  in  faith  countries. 

The  celebrated  Dance  of  Death  on  the  cloister 
walls  of  the  Klingenthal,  a  convent  in  Basel,  though 
painted  prnliahly  not  later  than  1312,  exhibited  a 
departure  from  the  simplest  form— the  number  of 
person*  exceeding  the  original  twenty-four,  and  the 
chain  being  broken  up  into  separate' couples.  But 
faith  alike  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  scenes  from  a 
drama,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  justly  compared 
with  a  painting  in  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo,  the 
'  Triumph  of  Death,'  ascribed  to  Andrea  Oreagna. 
And  the  acted  drama  enduring  till  the  15th  cen- 
tury, we  find  that  while  there  were  varieties  in  the 
paintings,  the  poem,  which  was  the  most  important 
feature,  remained  almost  unchanged. 

About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  however, 
the  drama  being  altogether  laid  aside,  the  pictures 
became  the  main  point  of  interest,  the  verses  merely 
subsidiary.  Accordingly,  we  find  from  thus  time 
the  same  pictures  re|ieated  in  different  places,  with 
different  verses,  or  no  verses  at  all,  till  at  length 
lioth  verses  and  pictures  entirely  change  their 
original  character.  The  Dance  of  Death  being 
transferred  from  the  quiet  convent  walls  into  puhlic 
places,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  popular  art.  Duke 
George  of  Saxony  hau,  in  1534,  the  front  of  his 
Dresden  castle  ornamented  with  a  life-size  bas-relief 
of  the  suhject,  and  other  representations  are  to  lie 
found  at  Strasburg  and  Bern.  There  was  a  Dance 
of  Death  {tainted  round  the  cloister  of  old  St  Paul's 
in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ;  and  there 
is  a  sculptured  one  at  Kouen,  in  the  cemetery  of 
St  Mnclou.  But  Holbein  has  the  credit  of  avail- 
ing himself  most  effectively  of  the  original  design, 
and  giving  it  a  new  and  more  artistic  character. 
Departing  from  the  idea  of  a  dance,  he  illustrated 
the  suhject  by  fifty-three  distinct  sketches  for 
engravings,  which  ho  called  'Imagines  Mortis.' 
The  originals  of  these  are  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
"-iipressions  of  them  have  been  frequently  repeated 
ider  different  names. 


im| 
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See  IV'isnot'i  Recherche*  tur  let  Daunt*  det  Mart* 
(18215);  Munaiiian's  Jiatrlrr  TodUntanu  (1847);  and 
Doucu's  Dance  of  Death  ( 1833). 
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one  of  the  lines  of  partition  in 
Heraldry,  which  differs  from  In- 
dented in  the  greater  width  and 
depth  of  the  indentations.  A  fess 
duncette  hits  but  three  inden- 
tations, as  in  the  suhjoined  fig- 
ure. 

Dancing,  a  form  of  exercise 
or  amusement  in  which  one  or 
more  jiersons  mnke  a  series  of 
more  or  less  graceful  movements 
with  measured  steps  in  accord 
In  its  earliest  forms  among  simple 
mode  of  outward   expression  for 


with  music, 
races  it  is  a 

strong  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  rage, 
and  even  for  the  most  solemn  and  impassioned 
religious  feelings  ;  in  more  civilised  strata  of  human 
society  it  becomes  a  mere  frivolous  amusement  with 
no  high  signification  whatever.  Dancing 
sponds  to  a  universal  primitive  instinct  in 


It  is  still  practised  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the 
forest  Indians  of  Brazil,  the  Zulus,  the  negroes  of 
Central  Africa,  and  the  native  Australians,  exactly 
as  it  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  every  civilised 
modern  race.  Many  of  the  rude  courting  dances 
of  modern  savages,  like  the  native  Australian 
corro-borce,  are  themselves  refinements  of  more 
ancient  dances,  in  the  survivals  of  which  we  can 
guess  at  their  original  grossness  and  olnscenity. 
Ferocious  war-dances  were  constantly  practised 
by  savage  warriors,  as  the  North  American  Indian 
braves,  who  worked  themselves  up  into  frantic 
mechanical  intoxication  capable  of  earning  them 
irresistibly  on  to  victor}-.  The  Zulu  "war  dance 
is  still  a  noble  exercise  for  warriors,  like  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  ancient  Spartans;  and  the 
dancing  and  spinning  dervishes  in  the  East,  who 
work  themselves  into  spasms  of  physical  excite- 
ment, are  still  highly  esteemed  for  devoutness  and 
piety.  Into  savage  dancing,  moreover,  the  idea 
of  magic  always  enters.  Thus  the  Mandnn  Indians 
dance  buffalo  to  bring  game  when  snpplies  of  food 
are  low,  the  rain-doctors  of  Central  Africa  dance 
mystic  dances  to  bring  down  rain,  and  the  wives 
of  Gold  Coast  negroes  dance  a  battle-dance  to 
give  their  absent  husbands  courage  in  the  battle. 
Everywhere  in  ancient  religions  is  dancing  one  of 
the  chief  acts  of  worship.  Iteligious  processions 
went  with  song  and  dance  to  the  Egyptian  temples  ; 
the  Cretan  chorus,  moving  in  measured  pace,  sang 
hvmns  to  the  Greek  god,  Apollo;  and  one  of  the 
Muses  (Terpsichore),  themselves  daughters  of  Zeus, 
was  the  especial  jiatroness  of  the  art.  The  Phrygian 
Corybantes  danced  in  honour  of  Khea  to  drum  and 
cymbal ;  at  Home,  during  the  yearly  festival  of 
Mars,  the  Salian  priests  sang  and  danced,  lieating 
their  shields ;  among  the  ancient  Jews,  Miriam 
danced  to  a  song  of  triumph— itself  an  act  of 
worship,  and  David  danced  in  procession  liefore 
the  Ark  of  God.  A  survival  of  religious  dancing  is 
still  seen  even  within  the  pale  of  Christendom, 
where  during  the  Corpus  Chnsti  Octave  a  liallet  is 
danced  every  evening  before  the  high  altar  of  Seville 
Cathedral,  by  boys  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years 
of  age,  in  plumed  hats  and  the  dress  of  pages  of 
Philip  III.'s  time. 

Dancing  and  imitative  acting  in  the  lower  stages 
of  civilisation  are  identical,  and  in  the  sacred 
dances  of  ancient  Greece  we  may  trace  the  whole 
dramatic  art  of  the  modern  world.  Aristotle 
ranked  dancing  with  poetry,  and  Pindar  applies  the 
name  of  the  dancer  even  to  Apollo.  The  dancing- 
master  in  Le  liourgtui*  Gentilhommt  asserts  that 
the  destinies  of  the  nations  depend  on  the  science 
of  dancing  ;  and  Lncian,  in  a  well-known  dialogue, 
proves  that  the  art  is  superior  to  tragedy,  and 
coeval  with  the  world  itself.  Sir  John  Davies,  in 
his  long  poem,  the  Orchestra,  illustrates  the  origin 
and  importance  of  dancing,  tracing  in  it  all  the 
motions  of  nature  : 

Fi>r  wlmt  are  twmth,  »pr«vli,  whis^.  music,  winds. 
Hut  dancings  ol  (he  ayre  in  sundry  I 


The  Spartans  practised  dancing  as  a 
exercise,  and  mane  it  compulsory  upon  all  children 
from  the  age  of  five.  Cicero  says,  '  No  one  dances 
solier  unless  he  chances  to  fa'  mad;'  and  indeed 
sedate  Romans  in  general  considered  it  disgrace- 
ful for  a  free  citizen  to  dance,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  ceremonies,  but  willingly 
enough  witnessed  the  performances  of  profes- 
sional dancers,  like  the  Ahnt.  of  modern  Egvnt, 
and  the  Bayaderes  or  Nautch  girls  of  India.  The 
early  Christians  practised  choral  dances,  which 
came  into  discredit  with  the  love  feasts  or  Agajytr. 
St  Augustine  says,  'it  is  better  to  dig  than  to 
dance,'  and  many  of  the  Fathers  condemned  the 
practice  as  vigorously  as  our  Puritan  ancestors,  who 
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mw  deadly  sin  in  'promiscuous  dancing.'  St  I 
Chrysoslom  says  dancing  came  first  from  the  devil, 
and  Father  Mariana  tells  us  the  famous  saraband 
worked  more  mischief  than  the  plague.  The  fan- 
dango was  hotly  condemned  by  the  clergy,  but  when 
danced  lx»fore  the  Sacred  College,  who  wished 
to  see  it  before  filially  prohibiting  it,  so  charmed 
the  grave  judges  tliat  they  gave  it  their  unani- 
mous approval.  Many  of  the  medieval  dances  were 
solemn  and  stately  in  character,  like  the  da  rises 
Ihixscs,  which  were  danced  to  psalm-tune*  at  the 
court  of  Charles  IX.  of  France;  while  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  princes  of  the  church  them- 
selves treading  a  measure,  and  it  is  said  the  whole 
august  Council  of  Trent  danced  at  a  ball  given 
in  l.'iO'i  to  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  more 
lively  ga/lianlc  and  volta  were  introduced  iuto  ■ 
France  from  Italy  by  Catharine  de'  Medici,  but  it  | 
was  not  tjll  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  himself  an  I 
enthusiastic  dancer  and  ]K>rformer  in  the  court  1 
Iwlletx  until  cured  by  some  verses  about  Nero  in 
Racine's  Britannirns,  that  dancing  reached  its  i 
height  in  France.  A  Boyal  Academy  of  Dancing 
was  founded  in  1(562,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
famous  ]icauchaui|KS  from  whom  the  king  took  a 
dancing  lesson  every  day  for  twenty  years.  Later 
great  dancing- masters  in  France*  were  Pecour, 
Marcel,  and  Xoverre.  Among  dances  that  succes- 
sively were  paramount  in  society  in  France  were 
the  graceful  minuet,  the  favourite  for  a' century; 
the  qutuirille  or  contre  danse,  often  connected 
erroneously  with  the  English  country-dance ;  the 
fcossaiiif,  first  introduced  in  1760 ;  the  galop,  a 
death-blow  to  the  'poetry  of  motion,'  introduced 
from  Germany ;  the  cotillon,  fashionable  under 
Charles  X.  ;  the  polka,  first  danced  at  the  Odcon 
in  1840  by  a  dancing- master  from  Prague  ;  the  jmlka 
tremblantt,  or  scJiottisch,  also  of  Bohemian  origin, 
first  brought  out  in  Paris  in  1H44  ;  the  landers,  intro- 
duced by  Laborde  in  1836  ;  and  the  ttxdtz,  originally 
Bavarian,  and  which,  now  considerably  modified 
from  it*  original  form,  promises  to  maintain  its 
supremacy.  The  French  provide  the  world  with 
fashions,  and  society  everywhere  in  Europe  has 
followed  their  lead.  The  people,  however,  have 
preserved  their  own  old  national  dances,  and 
these  are  still  danced  in  every  corner  of  Europe, 
stamped  everywhere  with  as  distinct  an  impress  of 
nationality  as  the  grave  Basque  mutchiko,  or  the 
each  urha, '  the  fandango  and  bolero  of  southern 
Spnin.  Characteristic  again  of  particular  races  or 
merely  of  classes  of  people  are  such  forms  of  the 
dance  as  the  Scotch  reel.  Highland-fling  and  strath- 
spey, the  Irish  jig,  the  negro  break  downs,  sailors' 
hornpipes,  step-dances,  the  can-ran,  morns-dances, 
and  the  like.  Skirt-dancing  liecame  popular  altout 
1K9 1  ;  and  between  that  date  ami  l8!Wi  the  Ameri- 
can dancer  Ix>ic  Fuller,  by  means  of  voluminous 
draperies  deftly  managed  and  skilfully  illumined, 
revealed  new  |x>*siliilities  in  the  art. 

•Sue  Ballet,  Walts.  Ktratiispky,  kc. ;  German  hooks 
by  Cr.trwiriski,  v  o*a,  Angenttein.  Zorn,  and  Freising ; 
De9rat,  Dtetionnn  I  1S1K!);  Sori*.  HUtoirt 

de  la  Dante  ( 1897  ) ;  E.  Scott.  Dancing  a*  an  Art  { 1893 ), 
and  Dancing  in  all  A<ir»  (18WU);  Mrs  V, rove,  Dancing 
(Badminton  Library.  IS'.M!) ;  Gaston  Vuillier,  The  Bis- 
tor y  of  Dancing  (trans.  1SU7). 

Dancing  .Mania,  an  epidemic  disorder  allied 
to  Hysteria  (q.v.).  Imposture  was  often  present, 
and  the  consequences  often  clearly  showed  impure 
motives ;  but  there  is  also  evidence  that  in  many 
cases  the  convulsive  movements  were  really  beyond 
the  control  of  the  will,  whatever  may  have  l»ecn  the 
original  character  of  the  motives  that  prompted 
them.  Epidemics  of  this  sort  were  common  in 
Germany  during  the  middle  ages,  and  are  formally 
described  as  early  as  the  14th  century:  in  Italy, 
tarantisra,  a  somewhat  similar  disease,  was  ascribed 


to  the  bite  of  a  spider  called  the  Tarantula  (q. v.); 
and  similar  convulsive  affections  have  been  wit- 
nessed in  Abyssinia  and  India,  and  even  in  com- 
paratively modern  times  and  in  the  most  civilised 
countries  in  Europe,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
popular  excitement,  especially  connected  witn 
religious  demonstrations.  But  the  true  dancing 
mania  of  the  middle  ages  had  its  theatre  chiefly 
in  the  crowded  cities  of  (iermany. 

In  July  1374  there  appeared  "at  Aixla-Chapelle 
assemblies  of  men  and  women,  who,  excited  by  the 
wild  and  frantic,  partly  heathenish,  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  St  John,  began  to  dance  on  the 
streets,  screaming  ami  foaming  like  persons  pos- 
sessed. The  attacks  of  this  mania  were  various  in 
form,  according  to  mental,  local,  or  religious  con- 
ditions. The  dancers,  losing  all  control  over  their 
movements,  continued  dancing  in  wild  delirium,  till 
they  fell  in  extreme  exhaustion,  and  groaned  as  in 
the' agonies  of  death  ;  some  dashed  out  their  brains 
against  the  walls  around.  When  dancing  they 
were  insensible  to  external  impressions,  but  haunted 
by  visions,  such  as  of  being  immersed  in  a  sea  of 
blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high,  or  of 
seeing  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned 
with  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  frenzy  spread  over 
many  of  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries.  Troops 
of  dancers,  inflamed  by  intoxicating  music,  and 
followed  by  crowds,  who  caught  the  mental 
infection,  went  from  place  to  place,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  religious  houses,  and  pouring  forth 
imprecations  against  the  priests.  The  mania  spread 
to  Cologne,  Mete,  and  Strasburg,  giving  rise  to 
grave  disorders,  impostures,  and  profligacy.  These 
countries  were  generally  in  a  miserable  condition  ; 
and  arbitrary  rule,  corruption  of  morals,  supersti- 
tion, and  insecurity  of  property,  had  already  pre- 
pared the  wretched  people,  debilitated  by  disease 
and  bad  food,  to  seek  relief  in  the  intoxication  of 
an  artificial  delirium.  Exorcism  had  l*een  found  an 
efficacious  remedy  at  the  commencement  of  the  out- 
break ;  and  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Paracelsus,  that  great  reformer  of  medicine,  applied 
immersion  in  cold  water  with  great  success.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  already  on 
the  decline ;  and  we  now  hear  of  it  only  in  single 
cases  as  a  sort  of  nervous  affection.  See  Chorea, 
Convulsionaries,  Vitus  (St),  and  Heckcr's  Epi- 
demics of  the  Middle  Ages  (Eng.  trans.  3d.  ed. 
1859). 

Dan  court,  Flurent  Carton,  a  French  drama 
tist,  born  in  1661.  At  one  time  an  actor  and  a 
favourite  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  became  devout  in  hia 
old  age,  which  he  spent  in  retirement  in  the  country. 
He  died  in  1725.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  and 
excelled  in  depicting  the  stupidity  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  follies  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Of  his  plays  the 
best  are  Les  Bourgeoisies  de  Qualite,  Lt  Chevalier 
d  la  Mode,  Le  Galant  Jardinier,  and  Let  Trots 
Cottsines. 

Dandelion  ( Taraxacum  officinale,  formerly 
Leontodon  Taraxacum )  is  a  ligulirloral  composite, 
common  in  several  varieties  or  sub-species  through- 
out Britain  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  pastures 
and  by  waysides,  and  now  also  so  perfectly  natu- 
ralised in  many  parts  of  North  America  as  to  lie 
there  one  of  the  most  familiar  spring-Mowers.  The 
names  Dandelion  and  Leontodon  (Fr.  and  (Jr., 
'  lion's  tooth  ' )  both  have  reference  to  the  form  of 
the  leaves.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  a  milkv 
juice,  containing  a  peculiar  crystalline  principfe 
called  Taraxacin  ;  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  valuable 
medicinal  properties.  Boasted  and  ground,  dande- 
lion-root is  sometimes  used  as  a  sulistitute  for  coffee. 
Dandelion  Coffee,  however,  is  usually  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  coffee  and  the  powder  or  extract  of  dande- 
lion-root ;  and  Dandelion  Chocolate  is  composed  of 
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one  part  of  common  chocolate  and  four  parts  of  the 
jK»\vaer  of  dandelion-root.  The  young  leave*,  when 
blanched,  are  a  good  salad,  resembling  lettuce  or 
endive. 

Dan  <Iolo,  a  famous  Venetian  family,  which 
gave  four  doges  to  the  republic.  The  moat  illus- 
trious of  it»  meml>ers  was  Enrico,  bom  alxtut  1)10 
or  1115  a.u.  Eminent  in  learning,  eloquence,  and 
knowledge  of  Allaire,  he  ascended  from  one  step  to  I 
another,  until,  in  1173,  he  was  sent  a*  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  and  in  1192  was  elected  doge. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  extended  the  bound*  of 
the  republic  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  defeated  the 
Pisans,  and,  in  1201,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
crusader*.  He  sulslued  Trieste  and  Zara,  the 
i- oasts  of  Alltania,  the  Ionian  Island*,  and  Con- 
stantinople, 17th  July  1203.  When  the  Emperor 
Alexins  was  murdered  by  hi*  own  subjects,  Dan- 
dolo  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  and  took  it  by 
storm,  13th  April  1204.  He  established  there  the 
empire  of  tho  Latins,  and  cau*e<i  Count  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  to  lie  chosen  emperor.  By  hi*  exertions 
Venice  obtained  possession  of  several  Greek  islands 
and  large  territories  in  Greece.  Dandolo  died  at 
Constantinople,  1st  June  1205.  See  Crusades, 
Venice.— Giovanni  Dandolo  was  doge,  1280-80; 
Francesco,  1328-39;  Andrea,  1342-54. 

— ■  Dandy  Dlnmont.  See  Terrieb. 
^  Dandy  Fever.  See  Dengue. 

DanVhrog  ( '  the  Danish  banner')  is  the  name 

of  the  seconu  in  dignity  of  the  Danish  orders 

instituted  by  King  Waldemar  in  1219. 

«-i     Daneseld,  a  tax  levied  on  land,  originally  to 
1  buy  off  the  Danes.    It  was  first  raised  by  Ethelred 
II.,   was    abolished  by   Edward  the  Confessor, 
reimposed  at  a  higher  rate  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
finally  abolished  nnder  Henry  II. 

Dane-lash  (Danelaw  or  Denalagu),  the  name 
apidied  to  that  part  of  England  in  which  Danish 
influence  was  at  one  time  paramount,  and  which 
still  show*  in  the  blood  of  the  natives  and  in 
popular  place-names  a  distinct  Danish  impression. 
At  various  times  it  ranged  along  the  coast  counties 
from  Yorkshire  to  Essex.  The  southern  part  of  the 
old  province  of  I>eira  was  the  most  thoroughly 
Danish  part  of  the  whole  district,  and  here  the 
typical  Danish  endings  for  place-name*,  thvrpe, 
caster,  and  by,  are  still  the  most  common.  Next  to 
Yorkshire  came  Lincoln,  with  Lindsev  for  its 
centre.  Tho  least  Danish  part  of  the  Dane  lagh 
was  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  Deira  and  Lindsey 
were  divided  into  rulings  or  trithings,  and  these 
again  into  im/ienlakra,  like  th&  huniiretLi  of  southern 
.  onnties.    See  NoRTMMKN,  EN<:1.aS1>. 

-4  Danes'  Dyke.  See  Flamborouoh  Head. 
Dangcrfiold.  Thomas  (1050-85),  nn  accom- 
plice of  Titus  Dates  (q.  v. ). 

-4  Dangs  The,  a  hilly  trnet  within  the  limits  of  the 
•presidency  of  Bombay,  in  20"  22' — 2T  5'  N.  lat.,  and 
73'  28'— T'.r  52'  E.  loiig.,  with  an  area  of  alxmt  1000 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  50,000,  belonging  almost 
entirely  to  the  wild  forest  tribes.  Densely  wooded 
and  shnt  in  by  *U;ep  hills,  with  a  heavy  rainfall 
and  a  close  atmosphere,  the  country  is  singularly 
unhealthy.  It  is  ruled  by  fifteen  |>etty  chiefs,  with 
from  134  to  14,205  subjects  respectively.  The 
Bhil*  (q.v. )  are  the  most  important  tribe;  they 
have  charge  of  tho  |M>lice  and  of  the  district  trea- 
suries. The  only  important  products  are  the  teak 
and  other  timber-tree*. 

Daniel  (Heh.,  'God  i*  judge')  is  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (6th  century  n.c),  along  with  Noah 
and  Job,  a*  a  great  example  of  righteousness 
and  wisdom  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.  20,  and  xxviii.  3). 
According  to  the  Iwok  which  bears  hi*  name,  he 
was  one  of  the  Jews  carried  away  to  Babylon  in 


the  reign  of  Jchoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  and  gained 
a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  he  maintained  also  under  Darius  atid  Cyrus, 
notwithstanding  nil  tho  intrigues  of  hostile 
courtiere.  The  book  stands  in  our  Bible,  as  well 
as  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  immediately  after 
Ezekiel,  while  in  the  Hebrew  canon  it  is  not 
included  in  the  collection  of  the  Prophets,  but 
appears  among  the  miscellaneous  'Writings'  (see 
BlULE).  Delitzsch  point*  out  that  the  book  no- 
where claims  to  lie  written  bv  Daniel,  and  that  its 
position  in  the  canon  shows  that  it  is  not  properly 
a  prophetic  Ixsjk,  but  an  apocalypse.  It  is  written 
partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Aramaic,  but  forms  a 
coherent  whole,  which  is  now  divided  into  twelve 
chapters,  the  liret  half  consisting  of  narrative,  the 
second  half  of  predictions.  These  predictions  are 
not  prophetic  speeches  like  those  of  the  other  pro- 
phetic scriptures,  rebuking  the  sins  of  contempo- 
raries, foretelling  judgment  on  the  impenitent,  and 
promising  Messianic  salvation  to  the  repentant  and 
l>elicviiig ;  they  are  minutely  detailed  n]iocalyptic 
visions  embracing  the  history  of  four  successive 
world-empires— the  Chaldean,  the  Median,  the 
Persian,  and  tho  Greco-Macedonian — culminating 
in  the  establishment  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  Objections  to  the 
Danielic  authorship  of  the  U»ok  were  made  by  the 
Neoplatonist  Porphyry  as  early  as  the  3d  century 
A.D.,  but  first  found  support  in  the  critical  investi- 
gations of  Bertholdt  (1800-8),  followed  by  those  of 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Laugerke,  Ewald,  Lucke,  and 
others.  These  investigations  have  led  to  the  view 
that  the  book  was  not  written  till  the  time  of 
the  religious  persecution  of  Antiochu*  Epiphanes, 
about  168-165  u.c.  But  the  book  is  certainly 
of  great  importance,  ami  'has  exercised,'  say* 
Schurer,  'a  profound  influence  upon  the  form 
of  the  Messianic  idea.  ...  In  this  book  (xii.  2) 
the  hope  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  is  for  the 
first  time  plainly  and  decidedly  expressed.  The 
Messianic  liojie  i*  here  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
future  for  tho  nation,  but  with  the  double  modi- 
fication that  the  future  kingdom  of  Israel  is  con- 
ceived of  as  a  universal  kingdom,  and  that  all 
the  saints  who  have  died  will  share  in  it.'  Accord- 
ing to  Delitzseh,  our  Lord's  testimony  in  Matt, 
xxiv.  15  proves  'that  Dan.  ix.  26,  et  seq.,  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  desecration  of  the  temple  in  the 
Roman  war,  not  that  it  is  a  prophecy  then  fulfilled 
for  the  first  time.'  See  Hilgenfeld,  Die  J  ui  fur  he 
Apokalyptik  (1857),  and  the  special  commentaries 
by  Hitrig  (1850),  Anberlen  (3d  ed.  1874),  Hilgen- 
feld (1863),  Caspari  (I860),  Pusey  (1864),  Dcspre* 
( 1879),  and  Robinson  (1882). 

Daniel,  Samuel,  poet,  was  the  *on  of  a 

music-master,  ami  was  liorn  in  1562  near 
Taunton,  Somersetshire.  He  entered  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1579,  but  '  his  glory  being  more 
prone  to  easier  and  smoother  studies  "than  in  peck- 
ing and  hewing  at  logic,'  quitted  the  university 
without  taking  a  degree.  He  was  some  time  tutor 
at  Wilton  to  William  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister ;  after- 
wards at  Skipton  to  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland.  In  1603  he  was  appointed 
to  read  new  plays,  and  twelve  years  later  lie  bad 
for  some  time  charge  of  a  company  of  young 
players  at  Bristol.  In  1607  he  Wauie  one  of  the 
queen'*  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber.  Towards 
the  close  of  hi*  life  he  retired  to  a  farm  which  he 
possessed  at  Beckington,  in  his  native  county, 
where  he  died  in  October  16)9.  Daniel  was  highly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries,  as  l,odgc,  Carew, 
Drummoud  of  Hawthornden,  although  Ben  Junson 
described  him  as  'a  good  honest  man  .  .  .  but  no 
poet,'  and  Drayton  quote*  the  opinion  of  some  wise 
men  that  he  was  •  too  much  historian  in  verse," 
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Inside*  Raying  fur  himself  that  '  his  manner  ltctter 
fitted  prow.'  Of  modem  critics,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
ami  Hazlitl  unit*>  in  praising  liim.  As  n  sonneteer 
Daniel  is  altogether  admirable.  Some  of  tin* 
'Delia'  series  rank  near  the  best  examples  of  this 
form  in  English.  Daniel  is  indeed  an  elegant  if 
not  a  great  ixiet.  His  writings  are  pervaded  l»y  a 
moral  tliougtit fulness  ami  purity  of  taste  remark- 
aide  indeed,  but  lockiu;;  that  vital  energy  of  move- 
ment and  memorableac**  of  expression  which 
spring  from  genuine  inspiration.  The  'well- 
langiiogcd  Daniel'  is  then-fore  not  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Kli/aliethans,  although  his  style 
is  quite  modern.  His  works  include  sonnet*, 
epistles,  masks,  and  drama* ;  hut  his  chief  pro- 
duction is  a  poem  in  eight  books,  entitled  a  History 
of  the  Civil  Wars  ktween  York  ami  Lancaster. 
H is  Itefcwe  of  Jtymr  I  1602)  is  written  in  admirable 

Kose.    Dr  Grosart  reprinted  Daniel's  works  in  the 
uth  Library  (3  vols*.  1885-87). 

Dailh'll,  John  Frederic,  scientist,  was  born  in 
Ixindon,  March  12,  1790.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged 
in  a  stigar-relining  work,  but  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1814,  and  devoted  himself  to 
chemistry  and  meteorology.  In  1823  he  published 
his  Alrteomlnffiml  Essays,  and  in  1824  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  awarded  him  their  silver  medal 
for  an  essay  on  artificial  climate.  In  1831  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's 
College,  London  ;  and  in  1839  published  his  In- 
troduction to  Chemical  Philosophy.  In  1S4.3  he 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L  from  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  obtained  all  the  three  medals  in 
the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  invented  a 
hygrometer  ( 1820),  ami  a  new  pyrometer  ( 1830),  as 
well  as  the  electric  Iwttterv  known  by  his  name ; 
and  he  wrote  many  valuable  (tapers  on  chemistry, 
especiallv  on  voltaic  combinations  and  electro- 
lysis,   lie  died  suddenly,  March  13,  1845. 

Ilaniah  Literature.  See  Denmark. 

Danlte*,  or  Destroying  Angels,  a  secret 
society  of  Mormon  devotees  organized  in  1838,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  defence  of  the  Mormon  sect  against 
the  mob,  nnd  supposed  by  the  "gentiles'*  to  have 
acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Mormon  officials. 
Historians  of  that  sect,  however,  claim  that  the 
band  was  organized  by  one  Sampson  Avard  on  his 
own  responsibility  for  puritoscs  o|  plunder,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  practices  of  the  band  became  known 
Avard  and  all  who  persisted  in  them  were  cut  otl' 
from  the  church.  The  members,  originally  some 
300  in  number,  were  bound  by  terrible  oaths  and 
penalties  to  sustain  one  another  in  all  things,  and 
assassinations  and  other  outrages  were  laid  to  their 
charge.  Remembrance  of  the  society  s  ojterations 
was  revived  by  the  trial,  conviction,  and  execution 
of  John  I).  Lee,  in  1877,  for  the  massacre  of  a  train 
of  140  non-Mormon  emigrant*  at  Mountain  Meadow, 
near  PinUt,  Utah,  twenty  years  before. 

Dannecker.  Joiiann  Heinei™  von.  a  Ger- 
man sculptor,  was  liorn  at  Waldenbuch,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Stuttgart,  15th  October  1758.  His  parents 
were  in  the  humblest  circumstances;  but  through 
the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  he  received  I 
a  good  education  at  the  military  academy  at  j 
Ludwigsburg.  His  artistic  talents  were  rapidly 
developed.  In  1780  he  obtained  the  prize  for  the 
best  model  of  'Milo;'  and  in  1783  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  for  two  years;  after  which  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  met  Goethe,  Herder, 
and  Canova,  to  the  last  of  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  much  valuable  instruction.  At  Rome 
Dannecker  remained  till  1790.  Here  he  executed 
in  marble  his  statues  of  'Ceres'  and  4  Bacchus.' 
On  his  return  to  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
licrg  np|>ointed  him  professe;  of  Sculpture  in  the 
Academy  of  Stuttgart,  in  which  city  be  resided  till 


his  death,  8th  December  1841.  Dannecker  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  liest  of  modern  sculptors.  His 
forte  lay  in  expressing  individual  characteristics, 
in  which  res|K»ct  he  has  not  !>eeu  surpassed.  This 
gives  a  great  value  to  his  busts  of  distinguished 
persons,  such  as  Schiller,  Lavater,  and  Gluck. 
His  earlier  works  are  chiefly  pagan  in  their  Btihjccts, 
while  his  later  ones  are  Christian,  and  are  pervaded 
by  a  pensive  idealism.  •  Ariadne  on  the  Panther ' 
(1816;  at  Frankfort)  i  his  masterpiece. 

Dannevirke  ( '  Danes  work '),  the  rampart 
built  by  the  Danes  nlstut  808  across  Sleswick  (q.v.), 
just  north  of  the  Kider;  the  scene  of  lighting  in 
1849.  and  razed  by  the  Germans  in  1850. 

D'AimilllZlo,  GABRtELE,  an  Italian  realist 
poet  and  novelist,  Ismi  in  1864  on  board  ship  in 
the  Adriatic.  His  novels  show  great  gifts  as  a 
story-teller,  and  combine  decndentism,  avtheticism, 
pessimism,  and  egoism.  They  attracted  notice  out- 
side of  Italy  in  French  translations  liefore  they 
were  translated  into  English  (The  Triumph  of 
Dmth,  1896,  &.c). 

Dante  Allghieri  (also  written  Aldighieri, 
Alaohikri,  and  otherwise),  'that  singular  splen- 
dour of  the  Italian  race,'  as  Boccaccio,  his  first  bio- 
grapher, calls  him,  was  born  in  May  1265.  the  exact 
day  lteing  unknown.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  is  still  shown  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marti  no  at 
Florence.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  his  mother, 
who  was  his  father's  second  wife,  was  named  Bella, 
but  her  surname  is  not  known.  The  future  (stet 
was  baptised  with  the  Christian  name  of  Durante, 
afterwards  contracted  into  Dante,  in  the  beautiful 
baptistery  of  Florence,  towards  which  in  his  later 
years  the  tenderest  thoughts  of  the  hojieless  exile 
turned  (sec  Inf.  xix.  17 ;  I'ar.  xxv.  1-12 ).  The  fancy 
of  the  old  biographers  loved  to  dwell  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  both  names,  '  the  much-enduring,' 
and  '  the  giver.'  As  with  many  other  great  men.  a 
halo  of  legend  surrounds  the  circumstances  of  bis 
birth  and  early  years.  But  the  curtain  is  first  lifted 
on  his  actual  history,  and  that  bv  himself,  in  his 
Vita  Nuora,  the  New  (i.e.  probably  Early)  Life, 
when  he  relates  how  he  first  set  eyes  on  '  the  glorious 
lady  of  his  heart,  Beatrice,'  he  being  then  aliout 
nine  years  of  age,  and  she  a  few  months  younger. 
To  Boccaccio,  and  to  his  statement  alone)  we  owe 
the  generally  accepted  fact  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Foloo  Portinari,  for  Dante  himself 
never  gives  the  slightest  clue  as  to  her  family  name. 
Owing  to  his  reticence  on  this  point,  combined  with 
the  extraordinary  and,  to  modern  notions,  almost 
unintelligible  amount  of  idealisation  in  Dante's 
language  alstut  her,  some  critics  have  ( as  might  lie 
expected)  denied  that  she  was  a  real  jterson  at  all. 
That  chance  meeting  in  May  1274  determined  the 
whole  future  course  of  the  poet's  life.  The  story  of 
his  W  ish  but  unquenchable  passion  is  told  with 
exquisite  pathos  in  the  Vita  Nuova.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  similar  feeling  was  aroused  in  tho 
heart  of  Beatrice  Portinari.  She  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  one  Simone  de'  Banli,  but  neither  this 
nor  the  poet's  own  sulisequent  marriage  interfered 
with  his  puio  and  Platonic  devotion  to  her.  This 
liecame  even  intensified  after  her  death,  which  took 
place  on  June  9,  1290,  when  she  was  in  her  24th 
vear.  Shortly  after  this  Dante  married  Gemma 
Donati,  a  memlier  of  one  of  the  most  jiowcrfnl 
families  of  the  Guelnh  faction  at  Florence.  Accord- 
ing to  Boccaccio,  tills  marriage  was  recommended 
by  his  friends,  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  his  health 
through  overmuch  sorrow.  It  has  commonly  been 
assumed  that  the  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  conjecture,  supported 
mainly  by  the  fact  that  after  Dante's  exile  in  1301 
he  never  appears  to  have  seen,  or  cared  to  see,  bis 
wife  again. 
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In  1289  Dante  took  part  in  the  Imttle  of  Cam- 
paldino,  in  which  the  Florentines  and  their  Guelphic 
allies  defeated  the  Ghibelline  league  of  Arezzo. 
The  flight  and  death  of  Buonconte,  who  fought 
on  the  opposite  aide,  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  episodes  in  the  Dii'iua  Cotumaita 
{ l'ttnj.  v. ).  Later  in  the  same  year  he  wan  present 
at  Die  capitulation  of  Caprona,  as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  Inf.  xxi.  94.  With  these  experiences  his 
military  fife  seems  to  have  closed.  Soon  after,  we 
find  him  beginning  to  take  part  iu  politico,  and 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time*,  he  first  be- 
came registered  in  one  of  the  city  guilds— viz.  that 
of  the  Aj*>thecaries.  he  being  then  thirty  vears  of 
age.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  is  there 
entered  as  '  Dante  d'Aldighieri,  vneta.'  It  should, 
perhaps,  hare  been  mentioned  that  we  know  little 
of  his  early  education,  except  that  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  at  the  then  celebrated  university  of 
Bologna,  and  that  he  was  certainly  for  some  time 
a  pupil  of  Brunette  I*atiui,  of  whom  he  s]>eaks  with 
the  utmost  veneration  ami  affection,  though  astern 
•sense  of  justice  compels  him  to  place  him  in  Hell 
{Inf.  xv.).  At  the  outset  of  his  public  life  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Guelph  party,  to  which 
he  would  naturally  have  been  attached  by  family 
ties  both  through  his  father  and  his  wife.  After 
tilling  minor  public  offices,  and  jiossihly  going  on 
some  embassies  abroad  (though,  doubtless,  not  all 
of  those  which  later  writers  in  their  admiration  have 
attributed  to  him)  in  the  ever- memorable  year  1300, 
the  mezzo  cmnminn  of  his  own  life,  when  he  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  the  beginning  of  a  new  cen- 
tury, the  year  of  the  first  Jubilee  at  Rome,  the 
assumed  year  of  the  great  pc»etic  vision  of  the  Com- 
matin,  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  six 

f triors  of  Florence.  That  singular  office,  lasting 
or  only  two  months,  seems  ( as  M  r  Lowell  suggests ) 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Florentines  'appar- 
ently to  secure  at  least  six  constitutional  chances 
of  revolution  in  the  year.'  It  should  he  explained 
that  this  was  a  very  critical  and  stormy  period  at 
Florence.  Not  only  was  the  eternal  feud  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  in  hill  force,  but  a  new  excuse  for 

Butv  hatred  had  licen  found  in  the  distinction  of 
lack  and  White  Guelphs,  t'-e  latter  being  the 
more  moderate  party,  who  tended  to  verge  towards 
the  Ghiltellines,  and  under  certain  circumstances  to 
make  common  cause  with  them.  So  far  as  Dante 
could  Iks  called  'a  party  man*  at  all  (see  Pur.  vi. 
100-3:  xvii.  68-69),  it  was  towards  this  section 
that  his  sympathies  tended.  His  office  as  prior 
lasted  from  June  15  to  August  15  in  the  year  1300. 
He  distinguished  his  brief  tenure  of  office  hy  pro- 
curing the  banishment  of  the  heads  and  leaders  of 
the  rival  factions  by  which  Florence  was  torn  asun- 
der. He  carried  out  this  process  with  characteristic 
sternness  ami  impartiality  on  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line, White  and  Black  alike,  unmoved  by  any  con- 
siderations of  relationship,  friendship,  or  political 
sympathy.  Shortly  afterwards  the  leaders  of  the 
Whites  were  permitted  somehow  to  return.  The 
partiality  thus  shown  wan  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  accusation  against  Dante;  but  he  had  a  com- 
plete answer  in  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
ollice  at  the  time  that  it  occurred. 

Iu  the  following  year,  1301,  and  probably  in  the 
autumn,  in  alarm  at  the  threatened  interference  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  who  hail  now  crossed  the  Alps, 
Dante  was  sent  on  an  embassv  to  Borne  to  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  under  whoso  instigation  Charles 
wn*  acting.  From  that  embassy  he  never  returned, 
nor  did  he  ever  again  set  foot  in  his  native  city. 
For  meanwhile  had  occurred  the  dreaded  advent  of 
Charles,  nominally  as  peacemaker,  on  Xovendier  1, 
1301,  He  es]M»used  t-'ie  side  of  the  AVr»  or  Blacks, 
And  for  three  days  the  light  raged  in  the  streets  of 
Floicnce.  Finally,  the  victory  of  the  Xeri  was 
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complete,  their  opponent*  were  slain  or  banished, 
and  their  houses  sacked.  Soon  after,  in  January 
1302,  the  sentence  of  banishment  went  forth  against 

■  Dante  and  others,  nominally  on  the  charge,  an 
utterly  baseless  one,  of  baratterm,  or  malversation 
in  the  office  of  prior  in  1300.  This  was  followed  by 
a  yet  severer  sentence  on  March  10,  condemning 
them  to  be  burned  alive  if  ever  caught,  which  was 
repeated  again  on  Septembers,  1311,  and  yet  once 
more  on  November  6,  1315.  We  need  not  attempt 
here  to  follow  the  wanderings  of  his  exile  of  twenty 
years.  He  made  at  lirst  one  or  two  hopeless 
attempts  to  return,  but  abandoned  them,  partly  in 
disappointment  at  their  failure,  partly  in  disgust  at 
the  kind  of  associates  with  which  such  proceedings 
linked  him  (see  Pur.  xvii.  01  69). 

His  principal  halting-places  seem  to  have  been — 
lirst  Verona,  under  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
Delia  Scala  family,  descrilied  by  him  as  'gran 
Lomhardo '  with  much  eulogy  iu  Par.  xvii.  71. 
Then  in  succession  he  sojourned  in  Tuscany  (with 
Count  Salvatico),  in  the  Lunigiano  ( with  Mornello 
Malaspina),  near  Urbino  (with  Uguccione  della 
Faggiuola),  and  then  at  Verona  again.  During 
this  period  he  is  said  to  have  visited  Paris ;  but 
though  there  seems  little  doubt  that  he  was 
actually  there  at  some  time  of  his  life,  vet  some 
of  his  biographers  connect  this  visit  with  the  period 
of  his  early  education.  Among  these  is  Serravalle, 
who  wrote,  it  should  be  noted,  as  late  as  1417,  and 
who  is  also  the  sole  authority  for  Dante's  alleged 
visit  to  England  and  Oxford.  Those  who,  like 
Boccaccio,  take  him  to  France  during  his  exile, 
suppose  him  to  have  lwcn  recalled  to  Italy 
and  politics  by  the  election  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg as  emperor,  and  his  visit  to  Italy,  where 
no  emperor  had  set  foot  for  more  than  fifty 
years  (see  Punj.  vi.  10f»,  &c).  The  exile's  hopes 
were  now  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he 
addressed  an  epistle  to  Henry,  couched  in  language 
borrowed  largely  from  Scripture,  which  to  our  ears 
sounds  extravagant.  His  hopes  were  once  more 
and  finally  crushed  by  Henry's  unexpected  death 
on  August  24,  1313,  after  » Inch  Dante  took  refuge 
in  Bomagna,  and  finally  in  Itavemia,  where  for  the 
most  i»art  he  remained,  under  the  protection  of 
Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  until  his  death.  This 
took  place  on  September  14,  1321.  The  precise 
cause  of  it  is  unknown.  He  was  no  doubt  utterly 
broken  in  spirit  and  in  health.  He  had  Iteen 
employed  by  his  patron  in  an  embassy  to  Venice, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  died  very  soon 
afterwards,  as  some  biographers  say,  from  grief 
mid  annoyance  at  his  failure  at  Venice,  and  as 
others,  with  more  probability,  assert,  from  the 
effects  of  a  fever,  aggravated  if  not  originally 
caused  by  the  unhealthy  marshes  which  he  had 
traversed  on  his  return  to  Ravenna  by  laud,  the 
Venetians  having  harshly  refused  to  allow  him  to 

'  make  the  journey  by  sea. 

He  was  buried  with  much  pomp  by  his  friend 

I  Guido  at  Bavcnna,  and  there  he  still  lies.  At 
some  unknown  period,  by  unknown  hands,  and 
from  a  motive  still  unexplained,  his  body  was  re- 
moved from  the  sarcophagus  in  which  it  lay,  and 
was  walled  up  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St 

j  Francis,  in  a  rough  l»ox,  inscrilsM  Ifuntis  Osm. 
There  it  was  discovered  by  pure  accident  on  May 
27,  1865,  and  after  the  lsincs  had  been  identified 
Iteyond  jMinsihility  of  doubt,  they  were  replaced  in 
the  sarcophagus,  from  which  it  was  found  they  had 
been  abstracted.  Dante  had  seven  children,  six 
sons  and  one  daughter,  Beatrice,  who  was  a  nun  in 
a  convent  at  Ravenna.  His  family,  however,  ls?- 
came  extinct  in  the  16th  century.  His  personal 
appearance  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  de- 
scription. Fortunately,  a  cast  was  taken  from  his 
face  after  death,  so  that  we  have  an  absolutely 
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authentic  record  of  his  feature*.  Boccaccio  also, 
writing  not  very  many  years  after  his  death,  has 
preserved  numerous  personal  details,  such  as  that 
tie  was  of  moderate  stature,  stooping  when  he 
walked,  slow  and  dignified  both  in  gait  and  speech, 
reserved  and  taciturn  in  habit,  hut,  when  he  spoke, 
keen,  sarcastic,  and  often  contemptuous.  That 
he  was  devoted  to  music  and  painting  apjieare 
from  many  passages  in  his  works,  as  well  as  from 
current  tradition. 

The  dates  ami  sequence  of  his  various  works  are 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  are  still  very  much  dis- 

I tilted.  Doubtless  the  Vita  A* worn  is  the  earliest. 
iy  far  the  most  celebrate*!  is  the  IHnna  Commedia, 
the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  which  has  tended  to 
ecli|»se  his  other  writings,  which  do  not  generally 
receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  In  this  poem 
he  purjtoses,  and  assuredly  fulfils  his  purpose,  '  to 
say  of  Heat  rice  that  which  never  yet  was  said  of 
any  woman  '( end  of  Vita  Xuom).  In  this  vision 
of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Heaven,  we  have,  as  it 
were,  an  encyelojtedic  view  of  the  highest  culture 
ami  knowledge  of  the  age  on  philosophy,  history, 
classical  literature,  physical  science,  morals,  the- 
ology. All  this,  moreover,  is  expressed  in  the 
suhlimcst  and  most  exquisite  poetry,  and  with 
consummate  power  and  beauty  of  language.  The 
iJiriiiu  Comme/lia,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have 
made  the  Italian  language,  which  was  before  so 
rude  and  unformed  that  Dante  himself  hesitated 
to  employ  it  on  such  a  theme,  and  is  said  to  tiave 
commenced  his  poem  in  Latin.  No  work  probably 
in  the  world,  except  the  Bible,  has  given  rise  to  so 
large  a  literature.  To  say  nothing  of  nearly  six 
hundred  MSS.  in  which  it  was  copied  before  print- 
ing ltecame  common,  there  have  been  published 
alsmt  three  hundred  editions ;  it  has  been  no 
loss  than  a  hundred  times  translated  into  various 
European  languages ;  and  of  commentaries,  intro- 
ductions, essays,  and  monographs  there  is  no  end. 
Altout  fifty  years  after  Dante's  death,  a  public 
lectureship  oil  the  IHvina  Comnmlia  was  estab- 
lished at  Florence,  to  which  Boccaccio  was  first 
appointed. 

The  next  most  important  work  (and  one  throwing 
much  light  on  the  Corn-media)  is  the  fragment  called 
the  Con  into,  or  Banquet.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  com- 
mentary on  some  canzoni,  or  short  poems,  of  the 
author,  of  which  there  are  only  three,  though  the 
work,  if  completed,  would  have  contained  fourteen 
of  these  'courses,'  as  the  author  calls  them.  Its 
contents  are  almost  as  encyclopedic  as  those  of  the 
Commedia.  The  lit  Monarchia  ( written  in  Latin ) 
expounds  Dante's  theory  of  the  right,  and,  as  he 
held,  divinely  intended, 'government  of  the  world, 
by  a  universal  emperor  acting  in  harmony  with  a 
universal  jiope,  resjtectively  administering,  without 
conflict  or  interference,  the  tenqstral  and  spiritual 
affairs  of  mankind.  Another  work,  again  un- 
finished, since  it  consists  of  two  books  only,  when 
four  were  promised,  is  the  De  Vulgari  Eloriuio. 
It  also  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  discussion  of 
the  origin  of  language,  the  several  divisions  of 
languages,  and  the  numerous  dialects  of  Italian 
in  particular.  A  considerable  collection  of  short 
l*>ems,  canzoni,  sonnets,  Arc,  is  also  preserved 
under  the  title  of  the  Canzoniere,  and  finally,  we 
have  about  a  dozen  epistles  addressed  mainly  to 
leading  statesmen  or  rulers,  and  dealing  with*  the 
most  urgent  political  problems  of  the  day.  There 
are  also  some  Eclogue*  and  other  minor  works,  as 
well  as  several  of  doubtful  authenticity  which  are 
sometimes  assigned  to  him. 

The  editions  nitwit  to  be  recommended  art-  as  follows : 
For  tho  Comnudia,  Brunone  Bianchi,  or  Fraticelli,  are 
the  most  serviceable  for  ordinary  students ;  for  a  more 
thorough  ami  critical  study,  Scartazzini  (3  vol*.)  is  indis- 
V«nsable;  for  the  He  Monorchia  and  the  Vita  Xwmi. 


also  the  Commedia,  the  editions  of  Witte ;  for  all  the 
works,  Fraticelli ;  for  all  except  the  Cotuwntia,  Giuliani. 
The  Ox  font  Dante,  a  complete  text  (3  vols. ),  was  pub- 
lished in  1894  by  the  present  writer,  who  liaa  also  written 
iMrnte  and  his  Early  BiotjrajJicr$  (IMiXi).  Scartattini'a- 
I'rolaiomrni  delta  IHvina  Commrdia  ( 1HSMJ )  represents  the 
labours  of  fifteen  year* ;  aud  on  it  is  based  the  German 
lntnli  Handbuch,  translated  by  Butler  ( 181M )  as  A  Com- 

Minion  to  Dantt.  Butler  has  also  published  Danlt,  hi* 
Time*  and  h i$  Work  { 1805  \.  The  invaluable  Bihlwijrajia 
Dnnttteaoi  Colombde  BatineswaacontinuedbyC'arpellini 
(184.V65)  and  by  Petxhol.lt  (lWifi-HO).    L.  G.  Blanc's 

Vorabolario  Itontrtca  U  very  valuable  :  and  for  a  general 
Introduction  to  the  life,  character,  and  works  of  Dante, 
A  Shadow  of  iJante,  by  Maria  Franceses  Roosetti,  ta 
strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  principal  Kiigliah 
translations  in  verse  are  by  Cary,  Wright,  Cayley, 
Pollock,  Longfellow,  l'lumptre,  Haxelfoot,  Roaaetti,  Sib- 
bald,  and  Muagrave  (the  last  three  the  Inf.  only);  and 
in  Droae  by  Dr  John  Carlyle  (/«/.  only),  Butler,  and  C. 

Danton.  Georges- Jacques,  was  born  of  good 
farmer- people,  at  Arcis-snr-Auhe,  26th  October 
1759.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
found  him  a  quiet  and  studious  man,  practising  a» 
an  advocate  in  Paris,  but  ere  long  its  fever  filled  his- 
I  veins.  It  was  not  till  1792,  however,  that  he  became 
a  great  leader,  as  we  find  no  trace  of  his  influence  in 
such  movements  as  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille 
1  and  the  forcible  removal  of  the  court  from  Ver- 
!  sail  lee  to  the  Tuileries.  Miralteau  quickly  de 
I  tected  Danton *s  genius,  and  hastened  to  attach  him 
to  himself,  but  his  death  in  the  spring  of  1791 
removed  the  last  stay  to  the  speedy  downfall  of  the- 
monarchy  and  the  onward  progress  of  a  turbulent 
and  infatuated  democracy.  Along  with  Marat  and 
Cam i He  Desmonlins,  Danton  instituted  the  Corde- 
liers' Club,  which  soon  became  the  rallying-point  of 
all  the  hotter  revolutionists.  There  the  tall  brawny 
man — a  Ixtrn  Tribune — with  harsh  and  daring 
countenance,  beetling  black  brows,  and  a  voice 
I  of  enormous  power,  thundered  with  vehement 
\  eloquence  against  the  aristocrats,  till  the  passions 
of  the  populace  rose  into  ungovernable  fury. 
Meantime  the  unhappy  king  stumbled  into  ever 
new  blunders— most  fata),  the  attempt  to  flee  from 
Paris  (June  1791 ),  -%nd  the  affair  of  the  Champ  do 
Mara  (July  2,  1791).  Assertions  have  been  made 
that  Danton  was  after  those  events  corrupted  by 
tlie  court,  but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence- 
of  this,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  hostility  to  the 
monarchy  remained  as  implacable  as  ever.  '  The 
Mirabeau  of  the  Sansculottes'  was,  indeed,  savs 
M.  Claretie,  '  a  kind  of  bourgeois  Mirabeau,  equally 
powerful,  but  neither  dissolute  nor  venal.'  Dan- 
ton's  share  in  the  insurrectionary  march  on  the 
Tuileries  ( 10th  August  1792)  is  very  doubtful,  but 
it  is  certain  that  immediately  thereafter  he  appears 
as  Minister  of  Justice.  Ana  now  the  gigantic  per- 
sonality of  the  man  seemed  to  overshadow  all  the 
surrounding  figures.  He  stood  forth  as  the  incar- 
nate spirit  of  the  Revolution,  manifesting  alike  its 
heroic  audacity  in  the  presence  of  danger  from 
without,  and  its  mad  suspicion  and  terror  of 
danger  from  within.  The  au  vance  of  the  Prussians 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  strike  a  panic  to  the  heart  of 
France.  On  the  2d  of  Septeml»er  Danton  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  addressed  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  a  speech  of  tremendous  power,  which  closed  with 
the  famous  words  regarding  the  enemies  of  France : 
4  Pour  les  vaincre,  pour  les  atterrer,  que  faut-i)  ? 
De  I'audace,  encore  do  l'audace,  et  toujours  de 
laudaee.'  The  heart  of  Paris  was  moved  with 
resistless  enthusiasm  :  she  poured  forth  army  after 
army  of  her  sons,  whose  fiery  valour  quickly  drove 
the  invaders  from  the  sacred  soil  of  France.  But 
the  excitement  of  Paris  was  not  all  heroic — the  Sep- 
temltcr  murders  in  the  prisons  were  merely  an  out 
burst  of  cowardice  and  fear.    Danton  had  no  share 
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in  this  atrocity,  for  which  Marat  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible, but  he  admitted  that  such  excesses  were 
incidental  to  a  revolution,  and  condoned  them  as 
merely  morbid  and  passing  ebullitions  of  forces  that 
woulii  yet  How  freely  in  healthy  channels. 

Danton  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  (January 
1793),  was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  frequently  went 
on  millions  to  Dumouriez  and  other  republican 
generals.  In  the  Convention  ho  now  bent  all 
his  giant  strength  to  crush  the  Girondists,  or 
moderate  party,  on  whose  fall  the  extremists 
found  themselves  supreme.  But  he  could  not  re- 
strain the  forces  he  had  created,  and  his  heart  filled 
with  ineffectual  pity  when  the  heads  of  opponents 
against  whom  he  had  thundered  in  debate  fell 
nndcr  the  merciless  guillotine  nf  the  triumph- 
ant Mountain  (October  1793).  Dan  ton  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  setting  up  a  strong  central  autho- 
rity in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  anil  invest- 
ing it  with  dictatorial  powers,  but  he  elected  not  to 
Ix'Tong  to  it  himself.  Henceforth  all  his  energies 
were  devoted  at  once  to  fire  the  hearts  of  French- 
men against  the  foreign  enemy,  and  to  conciliate 
domestic  hatreds.  He  strove  with  all  his  might 
to  abate  the  fanatical  and  pitiless  severity  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  but  although  Hebertand  his 

f»arty  were  cut  off,  Dan  ton's  policy  of  clemency 
ailed  to  commend  itself  to  the  Mountain,  whose 
ferocious  instincts  saw  a  more  promising  leader  in 
the  narrow  ami  acrid  Rol>cspierre.  A  fruitless 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  two,  but  their 
interview  left  them  worse  friends  than  l>efore. 
Meantime  Danton  was  strangely  careless  of  his 
fate.  He  went  awhile  for  rest  to  his  native  Arcis, 
and  forgot  all  the  machinations  of  his  enemies  in 
t  he  quiet  of  domestic  happiness  with  the  wife  he  had 
just  married.  '  1  prefer  being  guillotined  to  guillo- 
tining,' he  said  to  a  friend— a  great  saying  which 
history  will  remember.  Soon  his  friends  summoned 
him  to  return  to  Paris.  When  news  was  brought 
him  that  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  made  out, 
he  said  merely,  *  They  dare  not,'  and  calmly  went  to 
sleep  as  usual.  Arrested  at  last,  he  carriod  his  head 
high  until  his  doom  : — '  I  leave  the  whole  business 
in  a  frightful  welter.  Not  one  of  them  understands 
anything  of  government.  Robespierre  will  follow 
me  :  1  drag  down  Robespierre.  Oh,  it  were  better 
to  bo  a  poor  fisherman  than  to  meddle  with  govern- 
ing of  men.' 

On  the  2d  April  1794  he  was  brought  with 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  a  group  of  his  friends 
before  the  bar  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  he 
ha<l  formed  a  twelvemonth  ltefore.  Asked  his 
name  formally  by  Founuier-Tiuville,  the  attorney- 
general,  he  replied  with  more  than  his  customary 
greatness  of  phrase  :  '  Mv  name  is  Danton  :  a  name 
tolerably  known  in  the  Revolution  ;  my  abode  will 
soon  be  annihilation  ;  but  1  shall  live  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  history.'  His  defence  was  sublime  in  its 
audacity,  its  incoherence,  its  mixture  of  heroism 
and  magnificent  buffoonery.  '  I  sold  to  the  enemy  1' 
he  exclaimed,  'A  man  ot  my  stamp  is  priceless.' 
'  Do  1  look  like  a  hypocrite?'  was  his  only  answer 
to  one  of  the  attsnrdest  of  the  charges.  The  first 
two  days  of  his  trial  his  mighty  voice  and  {Mission  - 
ate  eloquence  moved  the  people  so  greatly  that 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  terror  hastily 
concocted  a  decree  that  the  mouths  of  men  who 
had  '  insulted  Justice  '  should  l»e  shut ;  and  only 
with  this  shameful  outrage  upon  justice  were  his 
enemies  able  to  send  to  his  doom  the  greatest  figure 
that  fell  in  the  Revolution  ( April  o,  1794).  At  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  the  thouj/ht  of  his  much-loved 
wife  filled  his  heart,  but  with  the  won  Is,  '  Danton, 
no  weakness,'  he  nerved  his  heart  to  die  a<*  he  had 
lived.  To  the  headsman  he  said,  'Thou  wilt  show 
my  head  to  the  people  ;  it  is  worth  showing.' 


The  outlines  of  the  Titan  of  the  Revolntion  in 
Carlyle's  glowing  pages  aro  none  too  heroic;  his 
story  is  written  large  on  the  annals  of  his  time. 

So«  also  French  works  by  Robinet  and  Bougeart,  sod 
English  worki  by  Belloc  ( 1889 )  and  Bee«ly  ( 1899 ). 
Dantsir.   See  Danzig. 

Danube  (Lat.  Ihmubiit*  ;  in  the  lower  course, 
litter;  Oer.  Donau ;  Hung.  Dunn:  Slav.  Dunai), 
the  second  river  of  Europe,  inferior  only  to  the 
Volga,  has  its  origin  in  the  Brege  and  Brig'ach,  two 
mountain-streams  rising  in  the  Black  1-oiest,  in 
Baden,  and  uniting  at  Donaueschingen,  2*2(14  feet 
above  sea- level.  The  Danube  has  a  total  length, 
including  windings,  of  1740  miles,  and  drains  an 
area  estimated  at  315,000  sq.  in.  It  flows  first  SE. 
to  Gutmadingen,  and  then  NE.  to  Ulm  (1519  feet 
above  sea- level),  which  may  Ik:  taken  as  the  limit 
of  its  upper  course.  A  few  miles  above  Ulm  it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Iller,  from  which  point 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  100  tons.  At  Regens- 
bnrg  ( Ratislxm )  the  river  reaches  its  most  northerly 
point  (49s  2'),  and  from  thence  its  course  is  gen- 
erally SE.  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Bulgaria. 
Between  Ulm  and  Passan,  where  it  leaves  Ger- 
man territory,  it  receives,  among  other  tribu- 
taries, the  three  large  alpine  streams,  the  Lech, 
Isar,  and  Inn,  on  the  right,  and  the  Altmuhl  and 
Regen  on  the  left  hank.  At  Passau  its  width  is 
231  yards,  and  its  depth  16  feet.  The  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  mountains  follow  the 
stream  into  Austria,  and  as  far  as  Aschach  its 
banks  are  wild  and  picturesque.  It  Hows  E.  to 
Presburg  with  little  variation  of  course,  receiving 
the  Ens  from  the  S.,  and  the  March  or  Morava  from 
the  N.  ;  and  it  passes  from  the  Austrian  dominions 
through  an  opening,  called  the  Carpathian  Gate, 
between  the  Leitha  chain  and  the  Lesser  Car- 
pathians, where  its  width  is  320  yards,  and  its 
depth  20  feet.  Between  Presburg  and  Komorn 
the  stream  divides,  and  forms  the  Great  and  Little 
Schutten,  or  alluvial  islands.  Near  Waitzen  it 
turns  directly  S.,  and  enters  upon  the  Hungarian 
plain,  a  vast  sandy  alluvial  flat,  in  which  it  is  con- 
tinually forcing  new  channels  and  silting  up  old 
ones  ;  it  maintains  this  course  for  230  miles,  receiv- 
ing from  the  N.  the  Waag  and  the  Gran,  while  the 
Drave  from  the  W.  adds  considerably  to  its  volume. 

After  this  last  accession,  the  Danulie  turns  again 
SE.,  and,  increased  by  the  waters  of  theTheiss  and 
Temes  from  the  N.,  sweeps  past  Belgrade,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Save,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Hungary  and  Servia,  At  Scmlin,  near 
Belgrade,  it  is  1706  yanls  wide  and  46  feet  deep, 
but  the  width  is  greatly  contracted  by  spurs  of  the 
Transylvanian  and  the  Servian  mountains  for 
75  miles  lieyond  Ujpalanka.  Within  this  stretch 
are  eight  distinct  rapids,  shut  in  by  lofty  walls, 
and  strewn  with  rocky  shoals  of  limestone,  crystal- 
line schists,  and  granite.  The  lower  Klissura  is 
the  most  strikingly  picturesque  of  these,  but  the 
most  difficult  passage  is  the  shortest  (1J  mile)  of 
the  eight — the  '  Iron  Gate,'  properly  so  called, 
below  Orsova,  where  the  middle  course  of  the  river 
ends.  Here  the  stream  has  a  breadth  of  only  129 
yards,  and  the  piled  up  waters  attain  a  depth  of 
28  fathoms;  ledges  of  rock  lift  their  tooth-like 
points  al>ovc  the  surface,  and  all  around  a  seething 
stretch  of  whirl|>ools,  cataracts,  eddies  and  counter- 
eddies,  combines  with  the  river's  rapid  fall  to 
present  a  serious  and  formerly  impassable  oltstacle 
to  navigation.  Many  attempts  nave  been  made 
to  improve  the  bed  here,  which,  under  article  57 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  Austria  bound  herself  to 
clear ;  but  prior  to  1889  little  had  lieen  effected  : 
only  when  a  depth  of  at  least  8  feet  covered 
the  obstructions  could  steamers  drawing  5  feet 
make  the  passage.  From  here  the  Danube  enters 
on  the  WallacTiian  depression,  and  flows  in  a 
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wide  stream,  through  a  district  fertile  indeed,  | 
but  solitary  and  poorly  cultivated,  constantly  > 
broadening  into  a  lake,  or  overspreading  its  1  winks 
with  swamps.  It  drains  the  country  lwtween  the 
Transylvanian  mountains  and  the  Balkans,  form- 
ing tlie  northern  Ismndary  of  Bulgaria  as  far  a* 
Silistria;  and  from  here  it*  turns  northward,  skirt- 
ing the  Dohruja,  and  flows  between  marshy  hanks 
to  Galatz,  receiving  on  the  way  the  Jalomit/a  and 
tin?  Sereth-  From  Calatz  it  Hows  E.,  ami,  Jifter 
I  km  ng  joined  by  the  Pruth  from  the  N.,  SE.  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  delta,  which  hegiris  5  miles  W.  of 
Tuldja,  is  a  vast  wilderness,  covering  an  area  of  | 
1000  sq.  m.,  ami  resembling  an  immense  green  sea 
of  rushes  ;  it  is  cut  up  hv  numerous  channels  ami 
lakes,  and  is  the  haunt  of  sea-birds,  wo) vex,  and 
buffaloes.  The  farthest  mouths  are  60  miles  apart. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Dauulie's  volume  passes  through 
the  Kilia,  hut  this  arm  forms  a  secondary  delta 
near  it*  outlet,  and  the  southern  or  St  George 
branch  also  forms  two  channels  ;  it  is  consequently 
by  the  middle  or  Sulina  mouth  that  ships  enter, 
althongh  it  discharges  only  of  the  river  s  waters. 
The  improvements  (1858-95)  of  this  mouth  have 
increased  the  depth  over  the  lmx  from  7  or  11  feet 
(according  to  the  season)  to  a  minimum  depth  of 
23  feet  And  cuttings  (1890  94)  have  shortened 
the  course  of  the  Sulina  branch  by  six  nautical 
miles.  To  defend  Vienna  against  risk  of  inun- 
dation, the  course  of  the  Dannlss  skirting  it  was,  in 
1868-81,  diverted  into  an  artificial  channel,  and  the 
bed  has  since  been  improved,  altovc  and  below  the 
city,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Isper  to  that  of  the 
March.  Similar  works  have  been  carried  out  near 
Pesth,  and  a  new  channel,  cut  at  vast  expense,  to 
avoid  the  ini|»ediinent«  to  navigation  at  the  Iron 
Gate,  was  opened  in  1893.  Untilthcn  any  effectual 
improvements  of  that  passage  hail  never  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  projects,  while  throughout 
Hungary  and  along  the  lower  course  inundations 
had  caused  great  damage.  The  operations  were 
actually  begun  by  the  Hungarian  government  in 
1890.  A  great  steel  cantilever  railway  bridge 
across  the  Danube  at  Tchernavoda  in  lvouinania 
(with  it*  approaches,  11,800  yards  long)  was  opened 
in  1895.  It  partly  rests  on  the  island  of  Balta. 
The  Danube  nas  about  400  tributaries,  100  of  them 
navigable,  and  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation 
Company  ( 1830),  which  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  commerce,  jKissesses  nearly  200  steamers  and 
over  700  iron  tow-boats  ;  other  companies  also  have 
placed  steamers  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  river. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  obstructions  and  to  the 
shifting  course  of  the  stream,  the  tonnage  of  the 
Danuls™  trade  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  EIIh?.  The 
l)anul>e  is  connected  witn  the  Rhine  by  means  of 
the  Lndwigs-Canal  { 1844 ).  and  with  the  Elbe  by 
means  of  the  Moldau  and  Miihl,  and  canals. 

Tub  iNTKKN.vrios.vi.  Dantbk  Navigation 
Commission  was  constituted  in  1856,  when  at  the 
IN-are  of  Paris  the  navigation  of  the  river  was 
declared  free  to  all  nations,  and  was  composed  of 
delegates  of  all  I  he  great  powers,  to  whom  a  re- 
presentative of  Roumania  litis  been  added  since 
187m.  It  was  apjMiinted  on  the  express  condition 
that  it  should  dissolve  in  1858,  but  such  was  its 
usefulness  that  it  was  informally  continued  till 
1800,  when  the  Conference  of  Paris  formally  pro- 
longed its  jiowers  for  live  years.  In  1871  the  Con- 
ference of  Loudon  continued  the  Commission  for 
twelve  years,  and  in  1883  a  second  London  con- 
ference extended  its  existence  for  other  twenty-fine 
years.  It  exercises  almost  sovereign  power  on  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  where  it  has  conducted  the 
great  engineering  works  already  referred  to  ;  it  has 
its  own  flag,  uniform,  and  revenue,  and  has  raised 
loans,  made  laws,  and  maintained  it*  own  small 
army  of  police.    Ita  jurisdiction,  originally  limited 


to  the  river  between  Isakteha  and  the  sea,  *n 
extended  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  ( 1878)  as  faraa 
Galatz,  and  afterwards  to  the  Iron  Gate  ;  but  in 
the  last  name*!  portion  of  the  stream  ita  authority 
is  exercised  only  by  delegation  to  the  Riverain 
Commission  of  the  states  on  the  bank  (also  con- 
stituted in  1856),  or  on  ap]»eal  from  its  decisions. 

Danubtan  Principalities  a  name  applied 
to  Moldavia  and  YYallucnia.    See  RofMANl.v. 

Dnnvers.  a  post-village  of  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts,  4  miles  N\V.  of  Salem,  with 
manufactures  of  shoes,  carpets,  bricks,  Ac  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  state  asylum  for  the  insane.  Pea 
IshIv,  3  miles  to  the  south,  was  formerly  South 
Danvers.    Pop.  (1885)  7048  ;  (1890)  7454. 

Danville  (1)  capital  of  Vermilion  count  v. 
Illinois,  on  the  Vermilion  River,  13*2  mile*  S.  »( 
Chicago  by  rail.  It  is  an  important  railway  junc 
tion,  and  contains  railway -shop,  l*esidcs  a  number 
of  steam-mills  and  foundries,  and  organ  and  chair 
factories.  Bituminous  coal  is  mined  near  by. 
Pop.  (1890)  11,491.- (2)  Capital  of  Montour  county. 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  norlli  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna', 08  miles  N.  by  E.  of  ilarrisburg  by  rail. 
The  place  was  lirst  settled  in  1768,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ironworks  here  is  the  oldest  establishment 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
road iron.  There  are  also  numerous  blast-furuaco, 
foundries,  and  rolling-mills,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  iron  forged  and  rolled  here  has  sometime* 
reached  $5,000,000.  Pop.  9073.-^3)  A  flourishing 
town  of  Virginia,  on  the  Dan  River,  hero  spanned 
by  an  iron  bridge,  141  miles  SNV.  of  Richmond  l>y 
rail,  with  a  female  college,  large  cotton  and  otlitr 
mills,  and  a  very  iui)M)rtant  trade  in  tobacco.  Pop 
(1880)  7526;  (1890)  10,305,  with  suburbs,  15,000. 

D'Anville,  Jean  Baitiste  Boi  roi'Ionox.  » 
geograjdier  and  map-maker,  was  born  at  Pari?, 
11th  July  1697.  ami  devoted  himself  to  mathe 
mntical  and  geographical  studies  with  such  zeal 
and  success  that  in  1719  he  was  appointed  ge<> 
grapher  to  the  king.  He  died  28th  January  178i 
He  published  in  all  211  maps  ;  the  most  notable 
collections  were  the  Atlas  Utntral  (1737-80).  anJ 
the  Atlas  Atitiijuus  Major,  with  its  accorn]>anying 
threo  volumes  of  Gtographie  Anctenne  ( 1769). 

Datl/lg  (Polish  Gdansk),  an  important  seaport  | 
and  capital  of  West  Prussia,  and  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  is  situated  on  the  left  l«uik  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  284  miles  NE  of 
Berlin  by  rail,  and  about  4  miles  from  the  rivers 
mouth  ih  the  shallow  Gulf  of  Danzig,  an  inlet  of 
the  Baltic.  Danzig  was  an  important  town  in  the 
10th  century,  and  it*  possession  was  contended  for 
by  Danes,  Pomeranians,  Prussians,  Branden  burgers 
I'oles,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  last  of  whom 
held  it  from  1308  to  1454,  when  it  became  a  free 
city  under  Poland.  In  1793  it  fell  to  Prussia,  in 
whose  hands,  except  during  the  years  1807-1814. 
when  it  existed  as  a  separate  dukedom  under 
Napoleonic  rule,  it  has  since  continued.  It  » 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  twenty  bastions,  and  by 
wet  ditches,  "and  possesses  works  for  laying  the 
surrounding  country  under  water  on  three  sides;  , 
its  works  are  strengthened  by  outlying  fort*,  and  | 
a  chain  of  lotteries  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  city  is  traversed  by  the  Mot  Ian  atvi 
Badaune,  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  the  former  »f 
which  has  been  dee|>encd  to  15  feet,  and  admit* 
vessels  up  to  the  Spcirherinsrl,  an  island  forming 
one  of  the  quarters  of  the  town,  retained  for  the 
storage  of  grain.  The  princi|>al  port,  however.  \*  i 
at  the  month  of  the  Vistula,  Ik?1ow  the  sand  •liar'  < 
across  it.  Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  an<l 
crooked,  but  the  Langyasxe,  intersecting  it  from 
east  to  west,  presents  a  most  picturesque  appear 
ancc,  with  it*  lofty  gable  houses  of  the  16tb 
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Mid  l"th  centuries;  anil  there  are  good  suburbs 
to  the  west,  with  wide  thoroughfare*.  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  building*  are  the  large 
church  of  St  Mary  ( 1343 1502  |,  with  a  noble 
'  Last  .ludgment,'  painted  probably  by  Memling, 
and  a  finely  carved  altar  of  wottd  ;  the  church 
of  St  Catharine  (1326-30);  the  tino  old  Gothic 
town-hall;  the  old  exchange;  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  now  used  a*  a  museum  and 
nchool.  Danzig  was  at  one  time  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  northern  Europe. 
Of  the  seaward  trade  in  1884,  nearly  £2,850,000 
represented  the  imports  (chieHy  herrings,  cotton, 
iron,  drug*,  coal,  cotl'ee,  ami  hides  i,  and  £3,162,000 
the  exports  (sugar,  wheat,  timlter,  spirits,  &c. ). 
The  river  and  railway  trade  is  also  important. 
The  manufactures  include  lieer,  spirits  (Danzig 
Goldtrasser),  sugar,  tobacco.  Hour,  iron-wares, 
machinery,  am  Iter,  gold  and  silver  ornaments ;  and 
there  are  also  an  im|»erial  dockyard  employing  1580 
men,  and  an  artillery  arsenal  with  over  800  work- 
men. The  town  has  a  library  of  100,000  volumes, 
and  is  well  supplied  with  hospitals,  asylums,  schools, 
museums,  \c.  Pop.  |  1880)  108. 35] ;  ]  1885)  114,805; 
(I8!»0)  120,338- t  wo  thirds  Protestants. 

Daoudnairar.  See  Daudnaoar. 

Daphne*  a  nymph  who,  chased  by  Apollo, 
changed  herself  into  a  laurel.  The  myth  is  a  point 
<fa/>f)ui  of  the  solar  mycologists.  Daphne  was 
the  name  of  a  famous  grove  of  cypresses  and  laurels 
near  Antioch,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

Daphne*  a  genus  of  Thymeleacen»,  all  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  acrid  and 
with  [toisonous  berries,  but  often  with  deliciously 
fragrant  (lowers.  The  deciduous  Mezereon  {D. 
Mizereum),  well  known  both  for  the  fragrance  of 
its  pink  winter  flowers  and  for  its  medicinal  uses, 
is  naturalised  in  some  places  of  England.  The 
only  species  certainly  a  native  of  England  is  the 
Spurge  Laurel  ( D.  Laureola ),  an  evergreen  shrub, 
3  to  4  feet  high,  with  large,  leathery,  tufted  leaves, 

and  greenish-yellow  axil- 
lary flowers.  It  grows  well 
under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  flowers  in  February, 
while  the  nearly  allied  b. 
ponticn,  introduced  from 
AsiaMinor,  flowers  a  month 
later.  Upon  the  three 
species  are  grafted  the 
rarer  or  less  hardy  species. 
Easily  recognised  by  its 
trailing  and  branching 
habit,  with  persistent 
smooth,  linear,  obtuse, 
mucronate  ( box-tipped ) 
leaves,  and  its  fragrant 
profusion  of  terminal 
flowers  in  early  soring,  I).  Cneorum  is  the  I  test  of 
all  sjtecies  for  small  gardens  ;  while  D.  alpina,  with 
its  varieties  Dauphin  and  Yrrloti,  is  a  pretty  de- 
ciduous form  for  rock-work. — T).  japonica,  from 
Japan,  has  lemon-scented  leaves.  From  the  bast 
of  some  species  of  Daphne,  and  nearly  allied 
genera,  useful  fibre  is  obtained,  and  paper  is  made 
jn  different  )>arts  of  the  East,  particularly  Neital 
paper  from  that  of  It.  cannahina.    In  Tibet  Edg- 


Daphne  Cneorom. 


worthut  Gardneri  is  employed  in  the  same  way. 

Daphnia.  See  Water-plea. 

-J  Dapsailg-    Nee  Asia,  Vol.  I.  p.  485. 

Darabgherd,  <>r  Darab,  a  town  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Farsistan,  115  miles  SE.  of  Shiraz. 
Pop.  4000. 

DltragnnJ,  a  suburb  of  Allahal>ad,  from  which 
it  is  2  miles  distant,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges.    Pop.  13,159. 


Darbliailjcah,  the  chief  town  of  Darbhangah 
district,  in  Sonar  province,  on  the  Little  iiaghmati 
Uiver,  78  miles  NE.  of  Patna  by  rail.  It  has  large 
bazaars  and  a  handsome  market-place,  extensive 
tanks,  a  hospital,  and  the  maharajah's  palace,  with 
fine  gardens,  menagerie,  and  aviary.  There  is  au 
active  trade  in  oil-seeds,  food-grains,  timber.  Rait, 
iron,  lime,  &c.  Pop.  (1801)  73,561.— The  district 
has  an  area  of  3605  so.  m.,  forming  one  large 
alluvial  plain,  intersecteu  by  a  network  of  streams, 

and  covered  with  wide  rice-fields,  Inn. I   and 

mango-groves.  The  rivers  MihhI  extensive  areas,  and 
fever  is  endemic  Rice,  indigo,  linseed,  mustard, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  crops  ;  the  manufactures 
include  indigo,  sugnr,  saltpetre,  pottery,  cloth,  and 
tobacco.    Pop.  ( 1 872  )  2, 1 39,298  ;  ( 1801 )  2,801 ,955. 

D'Arblay,  MADAMK,  lietter  known  as  a  novelist 
by  her  maiden  name  of  Frances  Burney,  was  born  at 
King's  Lvnn,  13th  June  1752,  the  second  daughter 
and  the  tliird  child  of  the  six  children  of  Dr  lluraey, 
then  organist  there.  Her  lather  removed  to  London 
to  teach  music  in  1760,  and  on  his  wife's  death  next 
year  sent  his  daughters  Esther  and  Susannah  to  a 
school  in  Paris,  but  kept  Fanny  at  home  from  a  fear 
that  her  great  affection  for  her  maternal  grand- 
mother, then  in  France,  should  make  her  a  convert 
to  Catholicism.  Dr  Hurnoy's  second  marriage  in 
1766  gave  her  a  kind  step  mother,  but  did  not  disturb 
her  daydreams  nor  her  incessant  scribbling  of 
stories,  plays,  and  poems,  begun  at  ten,  although 
but  two  years  l»efore  she  was  ignorant  of  her  letters. 
On  her  fifteenth  birthday,  in  a  fit  of  repentance  for 
such  waste  of  time,  she  burned  all  her  {tapers,  but 
she  could  not  erase  from  her  brain  the  plot  of  the 
story  which  grew  later  into  Etrlina,  or  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  This  was  sold 
for  £20  t<>  Lownes,  and  published  anonymously  in 
January  1778,  not  even  her  father  having  seen  the 
manuscript,  although  he  had  lieen  dutifully  told 
beforehand  of  the  project.  Dr  liurney  at'  once 
recognised  his  daughter's  touch,  and  soon  confided 
the  secret  to  Mrs  Thrale,  who,  as  well  as  Dr 
Johnson,  petted  and  flattered  the  gifted  young 
authoress  to  her  heart's  delight.  The  praises 
showered  upon  the  hook  by  Johnson,  Reynolds, 
Hurke,  and  the  whole  world  of  fashion,  mignt  well 
have  turned  her  head,  and  are  told  in  delightful 
detail  in  her  diary.  Urged  to  write  a  comedy, 
she  had  the  sense  to  suppress  it  in  deference  to 
the  criticisms  of  her  father  and  Samuel  Crisp,  a 
sagacious  old  critic,  soured  to  the  world  but  not 
to  her,  the  'daddy'  of  so  many  of  her  letters. 
In  1782  she  published  Cecilia,  which  was  no  less 
successful  than  her  first  novel.  At  Windsor, 
in  the  house  of  her  friend  the  venerable  Mrs 
Delany,  she  liecnme  known  to  the  royal  family, 
and  s<Min  received  (July  1786)  the  nppointment  of 
second  keejter  of  the  rones  at  court,  with  a  salary 
of  £200  a  year.  She  soon  found  her  menial  duties 
intolerably  tedious,  and  her  health  Itegan  to  decline, 
but  her  veneration  for  the  queen  kept  her  from 
resigning  until  compelled  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Hurke,  Boswell,  Windham,  and  other*  of  her  father's 
friends.  At  length  in  July  1791  she  was  (tenuitted 
to  retire  with  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  and  soon 
recovered  her  health  and  spirit*  by  travelling  in 
England.  At  Mickleham,  near  Dorking,  she  met 
Oeneral  D'Arblay.  a  French  refugee,  and  married 
him  on  nothing  more  than  her  pension  in  July 
1793.  Her  third  novel,  Camilla,  was  published  by 
subscription  in  1796,  and  brought  her,  it  is  sup- 
posed,  aliout  3000  guineas,  with  which  she  built 
Camilla  Cottage,  near  Mickleham.  It  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  than  a  pecuniary  success,  while 
her  tragedy,  Edtry  and  En-ina,  had  already  been 
dimmed  in  1795,  spite  of  the  acting  off  Mrs 
Siddon*  and  K  em  hie.  From  1802  to  1812  she 
lived  at  Passy  in  France  with  her  husband,  who 
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had  procured  civil  employment  there,  then  returned 
to  England  with  her  son,  tended  her  father  till  his 
death  in  April  1814,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  year  published  her  last  novel,  the  M  underer, 
another  literary  failure.  At  the  first  Restoration 
she  joined  her*  husband  in  Paris,  wax  at  Brussels 
during  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  «oon  after  re- 
turned linallv  to  E  gland  with  her  husband,  who 
died  3d  Mav  1818.  Her  son  was  tenth  wrangler  at 
Cambridge  that  year,  took  orders,  became  minister 
at  Ely  chapel  in*1836,  and  died  of  rapid  decline  the 
year  after.  In  1832  Madame  D'Arblay  published 
tier  memoirs  of  Iter  father,  writ  ton  in  pretentious 
style;  she  died  6th  January  1840.  Five  vol- 
umes of  her  Letter*  and  Diaries  were  published  in 
1842,  two  more  volumes  in  1846,  and  the  Early 
Diary  in  1890.  Spite  of  its  tedious  triviality  this 
work  is  invaluable  from  the  insight  it  gives  us  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  dull  decorous  court  of  George 
III.,  and  much  more  for  it*  revelation  of  English 
manners  towards  the  end  of  last  century.  Its  stories 
of  Dr  Johnson  and  his  group  will  live  in  literary 
history.  Croker's  ill-tempered  attacks  on  her 
veracity  for  allowing  an  impression  to  go  abroad 
that  Evelina  had  been  written  at  seventeen,  printed 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1833  and  June 
1842,  were  satisfactorily  answered  by  Macau  lay  in 
the  Edinburgh  lUmew  for  January  1843.  As  a 
novelist,  Frances  Burncy's  greatest  merit  is  that 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  representing  modern 
society  in  a  manner  realistic  without  ceasing  to  be 
feminine  and  completely  artistic.  She  was  the 
forerunner  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  .lane  Austen, 
who  were  Isith  greater  than  herself.  The  lattor'a 
admiration  for  her  model  is  imperishably  written 
in  a  passage  in  Xortluinger  Altbey. 

Darboy,  Georges,  an  ill-fated  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  was  born  16th  January  1813  at  Fayl-Billot, 
in  Hnute-Marae.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary 
of  Langres,  and  four  years  after  his  ordination  as 
priest  (1836)  was  ap|iotut«d  a  professor  there.  In 
184.)  he  came  to  Pans,  where  his  reputation  as  trans- 
lator of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  had  preceded 
him.  In  1854  he  was  made  protonotnry  apostolic, 
in  1859  Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  in  1863  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  He  strenuously  upheld  the  Gnllican  ' 
theory  of  episcopal  independence,  and  waged  a  , 
long  struggle  with  the  Jesuits  that  lost  him 
the  favour  of  the  holy  see.  At  the  Vatican  ; 
Council  he  opposed  with  vigour  the  declaration 
of  the  papal  infallibility,  but  when  the  dogma 
was  linallv  adopted,  was  one  of  the  first  to  "set 
the  example  of  submission.  During  the  German 
siege  of  Paris  he  was  unceasing  in  lalsnirs  of 
benevolence,  and  during  the  brief  but  dreadful 
triumph  of  the  Commune  he  refused  to  leave  his 
(lock.  Arrested  as  a  hostage  by  the  CommunisUi, 
4th  April  18~l,  he  was  shot  in  the  court  of  the 

Srison  of  La  Koquetto  on  the  24th  of  May.  He 
ied  with  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Christian 
martyr,  words  of  forgiveness  on  his  lips,  and  his 
hands  lifted  in  blessing  as  be  fell.  His  two  im- 
mediate predecessors  had  likewise  died  a  bloody 
death — Sibour  murdered  during  the  celebration  of 
a  religious  rite  (January  3,  185") ;  Afire  shot  down 
on  the  barricades  (June  1848).  Darlioy's  body  was 
reinterred  in  a  stately  public  funeral,  5th  June 
1871.    See  Foulon's  Vie  ile  Darboy  (1889). 

Dnrbyttes  a  name  often  applied  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  (q. v.)  from  their  principal  founder, 
John  Nelson  Darby  (1800-82),  of  whose  collected 
writings  thirtv-two  volumes  have  appeared  ( 1867- 
83 ).    See  his  Personal  lleeolleetiotu  ( 1 88 1 ). 

D'Arc  See  Joan  of  Arc, 

Dardanelles  ( the  ancient  Hellespont ),  a  narrow 
channel  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  and  uniting 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Archipelago.  The 


DAR-FUR 

name  is  derived  from  the  ancient  city  of  Dardauus 
in  the  Troad,  on  the  southern  shore ;  and  Dardanus 
was  named  from  the  Dardani,  an  ancient  people 
farther  inland.  The  strait  extends  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  and  has  a  length  of  about  40  miles, 
and  a  breadth  varying  from  1  to  4  miles.  From 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  a  strong  current  runs  through 
the  strait  to  the  Archipelago.  Both  Bides  are 
strongly  fortified.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
the  five  great  powers  and  Turkey  in  1841  arranged 
that  no  ship  of  war  belonging  to  any  nation  save 
Turkey  should  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  the 
express  consent  of  Turkey ;  all  merchant-ships 
being  also  required  to  show  their  papers  to  the 
Ottoman  authorities.  These  provisions  were  con- 
firmed at  London  in  1871  and  at  Berlin  in  1878, 
in  the  February  of  which  year  a  British  fleet 
had  sailed  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  Dar- 
danelles is  celebrated  in  ancient  history  on  account 
of  Xerxes  and  Alexauder  having  crossed  it,  the 
former  in  480  B.C.  to  enter  Europe ;  and  the  latter 
in  334  B.C.  to  enter  Asia.  The  point  at  which 
Xerxes  crossed,  by  two  separate  bridges,  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  opposite  to  Sestos.  Alexander  crossed  at 
nearly  the  same  place ;  and  here  also  young 
Leamler  nightly  swam  across  to  visit  Hero — a  feat 
performed  in  1810  by  Lord  Byron. 

Dardaiius,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through 
them  of  the  Itomans.  Originally  a  king  in  Arcadia, 
he  migrated  to  Samothrace,  thence  to  Asia,  where 
King  Tcucer  gave  him  the  site  of  his  town,  Dar- 
dania.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tencer,  and  his 
grandson  was  the  eponymous  hero  Tros,  who  re- 
moved his  grandfather's  Palladium  to  Troy. 

Dnrdtstnn  is  the  name  given  to  a  region  of  ~~ 
Central  Asia,  bordering  on  Ballistan,  the  north- 
western portion  of  Cashmere.  The  country,  which 
consists  of  lofty  mountains  and  high-lving  valleys, 
is  little  known,  and  its  limits  are  variously  given. 
But  its  interest  depends  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
it*  inhabitants,  the  Danis,  are  an  Aryan  people, 
speaking  a  Sanskritic  tongue  mixed  with  Persian 
words.  They  had  l>ecn  called  '  Stray  Aryans  in 
Tiliet,'  and  are  Moslems  converted  from  Buddhism 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  :  the  rajah  of  Cash- 
mere is  constantly  endeavouring  to  subject  them 
completely  to  his  authority.  The  chief  districts 
are  Hasora,  Gilghit,  and  Tassin  ;  some  would  also 
include  Chitral  (q.v.)  in  Dardistan.  See  Leitner*s 
Tour  in  Dardtstan  (1867-70),  and  CASHMERE. 

Dar-es-Kalaaiii.  a  seaport  of  Gennau  East 
Africa,  45  miles  S.  of  Zanzibar.    Pop.  4000. 

Dares  the  Phrygian.  See  Troy,  X.  309. 

Dar>fertit  is  the  name  of  the  thinly  peopled  — 
territory  south  of  Dar-Fur,  beyond  tbeBahr-el-Aral>. 
and  north  of  the  Niam-Niam  country.  Schwein- 
furth  was  here  in  1870. 

liar-Far*  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Sudan  or  '  Land  of  the  Blacks," 
situated  approximately  in  10°  to  16"  N.  lat.,  and 
in  22°  to  28"  E.  long. ;  but  its  limits  are  not  clearly 
defined.  It  is  hilly  in  parts,  aud  traversed  by  a 
mountainous  ridge  called  Marra,  which  is  the 
source  of  numerous  streams.  Towards  the  north 
it  is  level,  sandy,  and  almost  destitute  of  water. 
During  the  rainy  season  (June-  September)  it 
exhibits  a  rich  "vegetation.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  millet,  rice,  maize,  and  sesame. 
Tolwcco,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  in  every 
form,  abounds.  Water-melons,  also,  are  abundant 
during  the  rainy  season.  Among  the  fruits  are 
tamarinds  and  dates.  The  chief  minerals  are  copfier 
and  iron.  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
sists principally  in  cattle.    Horses,  sheep,  camels. 
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and  game  abound.  Tho  3,000,000  or  no  of  inhabi- 
tants are  mainly  Fulahs  (q.v.).  DarFflr,  long  a 
centre  of  the  Blave- trade,  was  annexed  to  Egypt 
in  1874-75,  but  suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  Souuan 
from  the  desolating  tyranny  of  the  Mahdi  (q.v.) 
anil  hia  successor  the  Khalifa,  till  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  in  1888.  By  the  treaties  with  Germany  and 
Italy  in  1890  91,  and  with  France  in  1899,  it  is 
recognised  as  part  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  and 
under  British  influence.    See  EGYPT,  Soudan. 

Dargaii  a  plateau  in  the  Afridi  country  on  the 
NW.  Indian  frontier,  taken  in  a  fight  in  which 
Gurkha*  and  Gordon  Highlanders  specially  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  21»t  October  189". 

Dargan,  William,  railway  projector,  was 
born  at  Carlow,  28th  February  1799,  spent  some 
time  in  a  surveyor's  office,  and  for  a  time  was 
employed  under  Telford.  He  was  a  successful 
contractor,  and  became  one  of  the  first  capitalists 
in  Ireland.  It  was  he  who  in  1831  contracted  for  the 
first  railway  ever  executed  in  Ireland  (the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown ),  and  he  was  afterwards  connected 
with  most  great  Irish  undertakings,  such  as  the 
making  of  railways,  canals,  tunnels,  and  embank- 
jnents.  He  was  also  an  extensive  holder  of  rail- 
way stock,  a  steamboat  proprietor,  flax-grower, 
fanner,  and  the  main  promoter  of  the  Dublin  exhi- 
bition of  1853,  when  he  declined  a  baronetcy.  He 
-died  7th  February  1867. 
-  D*AraenH»dKAN  Baptiste  de  Bo yer,  Marquis, 
bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  1704,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
-entered  the  army,  but  disabled  in  1734  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  disinherited  for  his  follies,  he 
went  to  Holland  and  tried  his  fortune  in  author- 
ship. Frederick  the  Great,  then  crown  prince  of 
Prussia,  was  attracted  by  his  writings,  and  on  his 
accession  invited  him  to  the  court  of  Prussia.  The 
king  appointed  him  chamberlain  and  a  director  of 
the  line  arts.  When  almost  a  sexagenarian  he 
renewed  the  adventures  of  his  youth  by  again  fall- 
ing a  victim  to  the  charms  of  an  actress,  whom  he 
married  without  Frederick's  permission.  Deprived 
of  his  pension,  he  returned  to  Provence,  and  died 
near  Toulon,  1771.  His  works  fill  38  volumes.  See 
his  Mimoire*  ( new  ed.  Paris,  1807 ). 

-+  D'ArgcnMon,  Marc  Pierre,  Comte,  a  cele- 
brated French  statesman,  was  Isirn  in  1686,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  (1652-1721 ) 
who  created  the  secret  police  and  established  the 
let Ires  de  cachet.  After  holding  a  number  of  inferior 
offices,  he  became  war  minister  in  1743,  at  a  time 
when  the  very  political  existence  of  France  was 
imperilled,  and  by  his  vigour  and  lucky  choice  of 
generals  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  After  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ( 174*),  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  military  system,  and  in  1751  established 
the  Ecole  Militaire"  He  was  an  illustrious  patron 
■of  literature.  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  dedicated 
to  him  their  great  Encyclopedic ;  and  to  Voltaire, 
whose  fellow-student  he  had  l>ecn,  he  furnished 
materials  for  his  Steele  de  Louix  XIV.  In  1757  he 
was  Ikanishcd  to  his  estate  by  the  machinations  of 
Madame  Pompadour  ;  hut  on  her  death  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1764. 

Dari<%  a  Persian  gold  coin  named  after  Darius, 
-weighing  rather  more  than  a  sovereign. 
-;  Dariet.  .See  Caucasus. 

Darien*  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  entire 
isthmus  now  generally  known  as  Panama  ( q.v. ). 
It  is  now  more  proj>crly  confined  to  the  heavily- 
wooded  hill-country  lying  lietween  the  Gulfs  of 
Urabaon  the  north  and  San  Miguel  on  the  south. 
The  former,  a  principal  inlet  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
is  commonly  called  the  Gulf  of  Darien  ;  and  the 
Colombians'  distinguish  San  Miguel  as  the  Darien 
«f  the  South.    Tho  southern  extremity  of  the 


northern  gulf  forms  the  Bay  of  Choco,  into  which 
the  river  Atrato  (q.v.)  debouches;  the  southern 
gulf  receives  the  Tuira,  after  a  course  of  190  miles, 
of  which  over  100  are  navigable.  Little  of  the 
district,  which  is  rich  in  gold,  has  yet  been  ex- 
plored. There  is,  however,  an  active  trade  in 
tortoiseshell,  pearls,  and  gold-dust,  which  the 
Indians  readily  barter  for  firearms  and  rum. 
These  natives  are  said  to  number  26,000,  are  un- 
civilised, and  as  expert  with  the  gun  as  were  their 
ancestors  with  the  bow.  The  capital  of  the  district 
is  Yaviza  (3000  inhabitants). 

Darien  Scheme,  a  disastrous  speculation  pro 
jected  by  William  Paterson  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  established  by  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  was  sanctioned  by  royal 
authority  in  1695.  Its  object  was  to  plant  a"  colony 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  ana 
so  form  a  commercial  entrepot  between  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  An  entire  monopoly  of 
the  trade  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  for  a  term 
of  thirty -one  years,  was  granted  to  the  Company. 
At  that  time,  the  foreign  trade  of  Scotland  had 
beeu  ruined  by  the  English  Navigation  Act  of  1600, 
which  provided  that  all  trade  with  the  English 
colonies  should  l*e  conducted  in  English  shi|>s  alone, 
so  that  when  Paterson  opened  his  subscription-list, 
the  nobility,  the  gentry',  the  merchants,  and  people, 
royal  burghs,  and  public  bodies  in  Scotland  all 
hastened  to  subscribe.  No  less  than  £400,600  was 
immediately  put  down  on  paper,  of  which  £220,000 
was  actually  paid  up.  Deputies  in  England  received 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £300,606 ;  and  the 
Dutch  and  Hamburgers  subscribed  £260,000.  The 
English  parliament,  however,  actuated  by  a  feeling 
of  national  antipathy,  and  the  jealous  clamours  of 
trailing  corporations,  gave  its  unequivocal  condem- 
nation to  the  scheme.  The  British  resident  at 
Hamburg,  probably  with  the  concurrence  of 
William  III.,  also  made  various  insinuations 
against  it.  The  result  of  this  interference  was 
the  almost  total  withdrawal  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  subscriptions.  It  must  now  lie  admitted 
that  there  was  one  fatal  objection  to  the  Bcheme 
— viz.  the  danger  of  settling  on  ground  claimed 
by  Spain,  without  coming  to  a  proper  under- 
standing with  that  country  beforehand.  Unable, 
however,  to  see  any  sort  of  obstacles,  incited  by 
the  vehement  eloquence  of  Paterson,  and  dazzled 
by  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  scheme,  the 
Scotch  hurried  forward  their  arrangements.  Five 
ships,  with  1260  men  on  Imard,  set  sail  from  Leith 
for  Panama  on  the  25th  July  1698.  They  reached 
their  destination  in  four  months,  near  what  is  still 
called  Puerto  Escoces  (in  V  5C  N.  lat),  ami  having 
bargained  with  the  natives  for  a  country  which 
they  called  New  Caledonia,  the  colonists  fixed  the 
site  of  what  was  to  be  their  capital,  New  Edin- 
burgh, and  built  a  fort  in  its  vicinity,  which  they 
named  New  St  Andrews.  Having  thus  constituted 
their  colony,  they  issued  a  proclamation  of  j>erfect 
freedom  of  trade  and  universal  toleration  in  religi- 
ous matters  to  all  w  ho  should  join  them.  For  too 
first  few  months  they  seemed  to  lw  on  the  highway 
to  success.  But  the  climate,  which  was  tolerable 
in  winter,  became  unbearable  in  summer,  and 
many  sickened  under  it ;  their  supplies  failed  liefore 
they  could  derive  a  return  from  the  soil ;  and  on 
sending  to  the  British  colonies  in  America  for  pro- 
visions, they  learned  with  the  deepest  indignation 
and  despair  that  the  British  American  colonies, 
having  been  informed  that  King  William  had  not 
given  his  sanction  to  the  expedition,  had  resolved 
to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the  new  colony  at 
Panama. 

Sickly  and  desponding,  they  waited  long  for 
supplies  from  the  mother-country  ;  but  the  Com- 
pany at  home  was  not  aware  of  their  wretched 
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condition,  and  none  came.  At  length,  having 
waited  eight  months  for  assistance,  the  colony 
broke  u|>.  In  the  meantime,  1300  colonists  had 
set  sail  from  Scotland,  hut  ere  they  arrived  the 
pioneers  had  fled.  A  Spanish  force  "of  1500  men, 
and  a  squadron  of  11  shi|»,  immediately  threatened 
the  new-comers.  Captain  Campliell  marched  by 
flight  with  a  Isxly  of  200  Scots  upon  the  S|>aniah 
cain|>,  which  he  Stroke  and  completely  dispersed. 
On  returning  to  the  fort,  however,  lie  found  it 
invented  by  the  Spanish  squadron.  The  am- 
munition of  the  colonists  had  now  become  ex- 
hausted, and  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  the 
Spaniards  granting  honourable  terms.  Not  more 
than  thirty  of  the  colonists,  among  whom  was 
Paterson,  who  was  rendered  for  a  time  insane 
by  his  dreadful  misfortunes,  e\er  came  back  to 
Scotland.  The  scheme  and  its  coll;ip>e  caused  un- 
precedented excitement  in  Scotland  from  1695  till 
1703,  when  the  last  of  the  adventurers  reached 
home,  and  contributed  to  render  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  highly  unpopular.  It  has  l»een  fairly 
contended  that,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  king 
and  the  jealousy  of  the  English  companies,  the 
scheme  might  have  led  to  enormous  extension  of 
Kritish  commerce  and  British  territory.  And  it 
should  lie  remembered  that  a  Panama  Canal  was 
included  in  the  plans  of  the  far-seeing  projector. 
The  books  and  other  document  a  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Company  are  preserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library ;  the  most  complete  account 
of  the  scheme  is  J.  H.  Burton's  Darien  Papers, 
printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  (1849).  See  also 
nis  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.,  and  Warburton's 
novel  Iktritn. 

Dnri  UN  (Mrunnu,  Heb.  TMrfyflvfsh ),  the  name 
of  three  kings  of  Persia.  I U  Hits  I.  {Hyxtajtnix), 
born  in  548  n.c.,  WRs  the  son  of  Hystaspes  ( Vish- 
taspa,  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform" Ustaashpi),  of 
the  family  of  the  Achirmenides  (q.v.),  ami  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Persian  throne  in  521,  after  putting 
to  death  the  Magian  GaumAta  ( the  Pseudo-Smerdis 
of  the  Creeks),  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  Bardes, 
brother  of  Cambyses.  We  possess  accurate  accounts 
of  bis  reign  through  a  contemporary  monument, 
the  great  trilingual  inscription  on  the  rock  of 
Behistun  (q.v.).  He  is  there  represented  with  his 
foot  on  the  body  of  GamnatA,  and  with  nine  con- 
quered rel>els  in  front  of  him,  the  first  three  from 
Susiana,  Babylon,  and  Media,  the  ninth  a  Sacian, 
with  the  characteristic  pointed  hat  mentioned  in 
Herodotus,  vii.  64.  The  inscription  states  that 
his  father,  Hystaspes,  was  the  great  grandson  of 
Teisj>es,  who  was  tlie  son  of  Acba'tiienes.  I>arius 
had  for  several  years  to  contend  with  revolts  in 
all  parts  of  his  empire.  Babylon  resisted  him 
with  es|iecial  olistinaey  under  Nidintn-Bel  for 
nearly  two  years  (520-1°),  and  revolting  a  second 
time,  under  Arakha,  was  again  taken  (514).  He 
then  reorganised  the  Persian  empire,  removing  the 
seat  of  government  to  Susa.  dividing  his  dominions 
into  more  than  twenty  satrapies,  establishing  a 
regular  system  of  taxation,  and  providing  facilities 
for  communication  and  trade;  while  he  also  pushed 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  the  Indus. 
The  Indian  province  paid  into  the  exchequer 
£1,290,000  a  year;  Babylonia.  £290.000;  while 
other  eighteen  satrapies  contributed  altogether 
£1,074,000.  In  bis  expedition  against  the  Scvthians 
in  515,  after  carrying  700,000  men  aert>ss  the  Bos- 
poms  on  a  bridge  of  hoata,  and  sul>duing  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  he  was  led  on  by  the  retreating 
Scythians  as  far  as  the  Volga,  and  ret  tinted  to  the 
Danul*  with  the  loss  of  80,000  of  his  warriors.  He 
returned  to  Susa,  leaving  Megabazos  in  Thrace 
with  a  large  part  of  his  army.  His  first  expedition 
against  the  Athenians  miscarried  through  the 
wreck  of  his  fleet  at  Mount  Athos  in  492;  the  i 


second  was  decisively  defeated  at  Marathon  (q.v.i 
in  490.  He  died  in  485,  before  the  Egyptian  revoh 
(487)  had  been  subdued,  and  in  the  midst  of  lib 
preparations  for  a  third  expedition  against  the 
Athenians,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Xerxes  (q.v.). 
Darius  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  bred  in  tie 
Zoroastrian  faith,  which  under  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors became  the  state  religion  of  the  empire. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  permit- 
ting (520)  the  erection  of  the  second  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  completed  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign  (515). 

Darius  II.  (Ochux,  called  by  the  Creeks  Nothot, 
'bastard'),  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  in 
424  u.c.  snatched  the  crown  from  Sogdianus,  his 
also  illegitimate  brother,  who  had  put  to  death  the 
rightful  king,  Xerxes  II.  He  was  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  eunuchs  and  women  of  his 
harem,  especially  his  cruel  and  depraved  aunt  and 
spouse  Parysatis ;  and  his  reign  Mas  a  long  series 
of  miseries  "ami  crimes.  The  numerous  revolt*  were 
cruelly  put  down,  except  that  of  AmyrUeus,  satrap 
of  Egypt,  who  was  indc|>endent  from  414  to  his 
death  in  408.  After  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  in  415,  Darius  seized 
the  opportunity  to  break  the  humiliating  treaty  of 
449.  Through"  Tissaphcntes,  satrap  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  his  successor  Cynis,  younger  son  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis,  he  gave  so  much  support  to  the  Spartans 
against  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  as 
turned  the  scale  to  the  side  of  the  former.  He  died 
at  Babylon  in  405,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Artaxerxes  II. 

Darius  III.  (Uodomanmu),  the  last  king  of  the 
Persians,  son  of  the  Achiemenid  Arsanes  by  Sisy- 
gambis,  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II.  (q.v.).  He  is 
briefly  designated  as  '  Darius  the  Persian  '  in  Nehe 
miah,  xii.  22,  and  in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  is 
called  '  King  of  the  Persians  and  Medea'  Arta- 
xerxes III.  had  been  poisoned  by  Bagoas  in  338,  and 
the  speedy  death  of  his  son  and  successor,  Arses, 
prepared  the  way  for  Darius  III.,  who  began  to 
reign  in  the  same  vear  as  his  conqueror  Alexander 
the  Great  (336).  ltefeated  at  the  Granicus  (334). 
at  Issu*(333),  and  at  Arlicla  (331),  the  handsome 
and  gentle  king  was  l>ctrayed  and  slain  during  his 
flight  by  one  of  his  satraps*(  330).  See  ALEXANDER 
THE  Git  EAT. 

Darius  THE  MEDE,  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  cannot  with  certainty  be  identified  with 
any  historical  king. 

DarjeellllK  (Ddrjiling),  a  sanitary  station  in 
the  Lower  Himalayas,  and  administrative  head- 
quarters of  Darjeeling  district,  is  situated  on  a 
narrow  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  7167  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  has  a  fine  sanatorium  ( 1883),  a  good  water- 
supply,  and  is  an  increasingly  popular  summer- 
resort  for  visitors  and  invalids.  The  fashionable 
month  is  Octolier,  after  the  rains,  when  the  clear 
atmosphere  shows  at  its  best  a  view  of  unsurpassed 
extent  and  grandeur.  Pop.  7018.— Darjeeling 
is  the  most  northerly  district  of  the  Kuch  Be  liar 
division  of  Bengal,  divided  from  Independent 
Sikkim  by  a  series  of  rivers  and  mountain-torrents. 
Area,  1234  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1872  )  94,712  ;( 1895) 
250,000,  mostly  Nepalis  and  other  aboriginal  or 
semi -aboriginal  tribes,  attracted  to  the  district  by 
the  increased  demand  for  lalour  on  the  railway 
and  in  the  tea-gardens.  With  a  surface  divided 
hetween  the  Lower  Himalayas  and  the  marshy 
sub-montane  strip,  the  scenery  of  the  district  is 
magnificent ;  up  to  12,000  feet  the  ridges  are 
clothed  with  valuable  forcstA,  and  on  the  higher 
slopes  the  rhododendron  grows  in  gorgeous  luxuri- 
ance. The  climate  is  excessively  humid,  but  not 
unhealthy.  Foot! -crops  are  raised,  and  there  is  a 
trade  with  Tibet  and  Nepal ;  but  the  staple 
industry  is  the  cultivation  of  tea,  of  which  the 
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yield  steadily  increased  in  1875-95.  The  district 
suffered  from  earthquake  in  1899. 

Dark  Ages.  See  Ace. 

Darley,  Fklix  Octavius  Carr,  an  American 
art  in  t,  wan  born  at  Philadelphia,  June  '23,  1822. 
He  early  gave  himself  to  drawing  with  such 
success  hh  to  encourage  him  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  art,  especially  in  the  form  of  book 
illustration.  His  earliest  important  work  was  a 
series  of  drawings  fur  the  Library  of  Humorous 
American  Work*,  after  producing  which  he  went 
to  New  York  (1848),  where  his  outline  drawings 
to  Washington  Irving  a  Legend  of  Sleeity  Hollow 
and  Kip  Van  Winkle  noon  spread  wide  fus  reputa- 
tion. Later  works,  not  less  popular,  are  his  illus- 
trations of  Judd's  Margaret,  and  to  Cooper's, 
Dickens's,  and  Simms's  novels.  In  1888,  after 
some  years'  residence  in  Europe,  he  published 
both  illustrations  and  letterpress  of  Sketches  A  broad 
with  Pen  ami  Pencil.    Died  March  27,  1888. 

Darling,  a  name  applied  to  a  river,  a  mountain- 
range,  and  two  districts  in  Australia,  is  derived  from 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Ralph  Darling  (1775-1859), 
who  was  governor  of  New  South  Wales  ( 1825-31 ). 
( 1 )  The  river  Darling,  a  tribntary  of  the  Murray 
River,  is  formed  by  the  unionof  several  head-streams, 
all  of  which  rise  in  the  great  Dividing  Range.  The 
chief  of  these  head-streams  are  the  ilarwon  and 
Gwydir.  Farther  down,  the  Darling  receives  the 
Culgoa  and  the  Warrego  from  the  north,  and  the 
Kogan  from  the  south.  Its  length,  with  affluents, 
is  stated  at  1160  miles,  and  it  and  its  tributaries 
are  estimated  to  drain  an  area  of  198,000  so,,  m. 
It  joins  the  Murray  at  Wentworth,  on  the  bonier 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
having  received  no  tributary  in  its  lower  course. 
Much  of  the  district  traversed  by  it  is  an  arid 
plain,  save  near  the  river-bank  ;  the  river  is  subject 
to  Hoods.  (2)  The  Darling  Range,  in  Western 
Australia,  runs  parallel  to  the  west  coast,  at  a 
distance  of  10  to  25  miles  inland,  from  the  south-  ! 
west  corner  of  the  colony  to  a  point  some  250  miles 
farther  north.  The  range  has  a  height  of  from 
1500  to  2000  feet ;  and  in  Mount  William  attains 
an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  ( 3 )  The  Darling  district 
at  the  south-western  corner  of  New  South  Wales, 
scantily  watered,  has  an  area  of  50,000  sq.  m.  (4) 
The  Darling  Downs  form  the  richest  pastoral 
district  of  Queensland,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
colony.  This  is  an  upland  district  on  and  about 
the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Allan  Cunningham,  the  botanist,  in 
1827,  and  has  an  area  of  6080  sq.  m.  There  is  also 
much  fine  agricultural  land  in  which  the  cereals, 
potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  well. 
The  western  railway  traverses  the  north,  and  the 
southern  line  the  extreme  east  of  this  district. 

Darling,  Grace,  a  name  famous  in  the  annals 
of  heroism,  was  the  daughter  of  William  Darling 
( 1795-1860).  lighthouse- keeper  on  Longstone,  one 
of  the  Faroe  Island*,  and  was  born  at  Bam  borough, 
24th  Noveml>er  1815.    On  the  morning  of  the  7th 
September  1838,  the  Forfarshire,  bound  froru  Hull 
to  Dundee,  with  sixty-three  persons  on  Isiard, 
struck  the   Marker's   Rock,  among   the    Fame  I 
Islands,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  forty-three  j>ersons 
were  drowned.     The  vessel  was  seen  by  Grace 
Darling  from  the  lighthouse  at  a  quarter  to  five  j 
lying  oroken  on  the  rocks.     Darling  and  his  ! 
(laughter  agreed  that  if  they  could  get  to  her,  j 
some  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  would  be  able  to 
assist   them   in    getting    back.     By  wonderful 
strength  and  skill,  they  brought  their  l»oat  to  • 
where  the  sufferers  ( nine  in  number )  crouched.  The  j 
solitary  woman  and  four  men  were  safely  taken 
to  the  Longstone ;  two  of  the  men  returned  with 
Darling,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  remainder  | 


off  by  nine  o'clock  A.M.  Such  an  undertaking,  so 
daring  in  itself,  and  so  successfully  carried  out, 
filled  every  one  with  the  warmest  admiration. 
The  lighthouse  at  Longstone,  solitary  and  un- 
kuown  no  more,  was  visited  by  many  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  great.  Presents,  testimonial*,  and  money 
were  heaped  at  the  feet  of  Grace  Darling  ;  but  she 
did  not  long  survive  her  change  of  circumstances. 
She  died  of  consumption,  after  a  year's  illness,  on 
20th  October  1842.  See  Grace  Darling,  by  E. 
Hope  (1876),  and  the  Journal  of  William  Darling 
(1886). 

Darlington,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Durham,  on 
a  slight  elevation  overlooking  the  Skerne  near  its 
junction  with  the  Tees,  23  miles  S.  of  Durham,  and 
45  NXW.  of  York.  The  chief  industry  of  the 
place  is  connected  with  the  extensive  locomotive 
works,  which  give  employment  to  many  workers. 
There  are  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  north  end  of 
the  town ;  brewing  and  tanning  are  carried  on ;  and 
there  are  wool -mills.  Pop.  (1821)  6551;  ( 1851  > 
11,228  ;  ( 1871 )  27,730 ;  (1881 )  35,102  ;  (1891 )  38.060, 
of  whom  many  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
long  a  prominent  and  influential  element  amongst 
the  inhabitants.  Darlington  was  created  a  parlia- 
mentary lvorough,  sending  one  memlier  to  parlia- 
ment, in  1867.  Its  prosperity  dates  from  the  open- 
ing, on  27th  September  1825,  of  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway,  which  was  the  first  passenger- 
line  on  which  a  locomotive-engine  was  employed  ; 
and  that  locomotive  now  stands  on  a  pedestal  out- 
side the  station.  From  the  11th  century  onwards 
the  town  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Durham,  ami 
till  1867  a  borough  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
managed  its  affairs;  in  that  year  it  obtained  a 
charter  of  incorporation.  St  Cuthl»ert's  collegiate 
church,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Early  English,  was 
founded  in  1160  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  ami  was  restored 
by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1869.  It  lias  three  beautiful 
sedilia,  and  a  tower  180  feet  high.  Among  the 
chief  modern  erections  are  the  other  churches 
(Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Non- 
conformist), the  spacious  new  railway  station  ( 1887), 
a  grammar-school,  a  high  school  for  girls,  a  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society's  college  for  female 
teachers,  and  the  banks  of  Backhouse  &  Co.,  and 
Pease  &  Co.  A  free  library  was  opened  in  1885, 
for  which  Mr  Edward  Pease  had  tieqiieathed 
£10,000.  At  Oxcn-le  field,  3  miles  from  Darlington, 
are  curious  cavities  of  unknown  origin,  called  Hell 
Kettles ;  and  near  Darlington  was  the  seat  of 
George  Allan  the  antiquary  ( 1736-1800). 

DarlillgtOllia,agenusof  remarkable  American 
Pitcher- plants,  belonging  to  the  order  Sarraceni- 
acea* :  ami  like  its  congeners,  is  insectivorous.  See 
Insectivorous  Plants. 

Danncstcter,  James,  orientalist,  was  born  in  ~V 
1849  at  CliAteau-Salins  (in  the  part  of  Lorraine  now 
German),  of  a  Jewish  family  originally — as  the 
name  indicates— from  Darmstadt.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  in  1875  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  A  vesta, 
crowned  by  the  Institute,  and  I »ecame  a  conspicuous 
mcml>ei  of  the  Societe  Asiatiquc.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Zend  at  the  Ecole  <le»  Hautcs  Etudes 
(1877)  and  at  the  College  de  France  (1885).  In 
1883  lie  published  Eludes  Iranicnnes,  followed  by 
works  on  the  Mahdi,  on  Persian  popular  poetry,  and 
on  Afghan  folk-songs  (the  fruits  of  a  government 
mission  to  India).  His  principal  works  were  a 
series  of  books  on  the  Zend-Avesta,  including  a 
translation  of  the  great  part  of  it  in  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East.  He  held  toat  much  of  the 
Avestahas  a  late  origin  (see  ZE..D).  In  a  volume 
on  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  he  advocated  a  return 
to  Hebrew  monotheism.  He  also  wrote  Essais 
de  LUUrature  Anglaise,  edited  two  volumes  of 
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philological  articles  by  his  brother  Areene,  and 
translated  into  rhythmical  French  a  selection  of 
his  wife's  poems.  He  died  19th  October  1894. 
His  wife,  Agnes  Mary  F.  ntt  Kohinson  in  1857,  has 
written  a  long  series  of  books  of  admirable  poetry, 
lyrical  and  other,  translation-  from  Euripides,  a 
novel  (Arden),  and  Lives  of  Emily  Bronte'  (IK83) 
and  Kenan  (1897). — ABSfeNB  (1846  88),  trained  to 
be  a  rabbi,  passed  to  the  study  of  mediaeval  French, 
in  which  he  soon  became  the  recognised  authority  ; 
and  Isgan  the  great  dictionary  in  collaboration 
with  M.  HaUfeid 

Darmstadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  grHiul-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  is 
situated  on  the  small  river  Darin,  15  miles  S.  of 
Fraukfort-on-Main.  The  streets  of  the  old  town 
are  narrow,  but  those  of  the  new  town  exhibit 
many  ini|>osiiig  specimens  of  architecture.  Darm- 
stadt has  several  public  squares,  and  fine  public 
gardens  ami  promenades.  Besides  the  arsenal, 
the  barracks,  and  the  various  religious  edifices, 
it  possesses  two  palaces.  One  of  these,  the 
old  ducal  palace,  contain*  museums  of  painting, 
natural  history,  and  archaeology,  and  a  library  of 
500,000  volumes;  in  the  other,  l'riuee  Charles's 

falace,  is  Holbein's  famous  '  Meyer  Madonna.' 
'he  handsome  (sist-office  dates  from  1881,  the 
theatre  from  1871.  There  are  manufactures  of 
chemicals,  hats,  machinery,  tobacco,  playing-cards, 
carpets,  and  l>eer ;  and  a  trade  in  iron,  petroleum, 
fruit,  flour,  and  wine.  But  the  place  de|MMid*  more 
on  its  ducal  court  and  government  offices  than  on 
its  industries.  Pop.,  with  suburb  (1875),  44,0*8  ; 
( 1890  )  56,399  (including  9038  Catholics,  1498  Jews). 

Dnrilfl  {Luiimn  temufentum),  an  annual  grass 
of  the  same  genus  with  live-gross  (q.v.),  common 
as  a  weed  in  cornfields  in  England  and  many  parte 
of  Euro|>e.  Probably  the  tares  of  the  parable,  it  is 
reputed  (though  some  authorities  deny  the  fact)  to 
have  a  narcotic  poisonous  seed.    See  B.APIIANIA. 

Damctnl,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Seine- Inferieurc,  2J  miles  E.  of  Rouen,  with  manu- 
facturer of  cotton,  linen,  and  cloth  goods.  Pop. 
6532. 

Darnley.  See  Mary  O^ken  ok  Scots. 

Darter  ( Plottu),  a  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied 
to  Cormorants  (q.v.),  but  very  heron-like  in  gait 
and  gesture.  The  four  species  are  severally  re- 
stricted to  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Africa, 


Darter  (Plotu*  anhinga). 


Asia,  and  Australia.  The  heat!  is  small,  with 
naked  cheeks  and  throat ;  the  neck  is  very  long, 
thin,  and  flexible ;  the  bill  is  long  and  straight ; 
the  tail  and  the  toes  are  also  long.  The  darters 
catch  fish  voraciously  and  with  great  dexterity ; 
the   name    'snake-neck'  well    describe*  them. 


Though  aquatic  in  habit,  they  rest  and  nest  on 
trees.  The  American  species  figured  is  over  three 
feet  in  length. 

Dartford.  a  thriving  market-town  of  Kent,  in 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Darent,  2  miles  above  its 
intiux  to  the  Thames,  and  17  ESE.  of  London. 
E<1  ward  III.  here  founded  an  Augustinian  nunnery 
( 1355  ) ;  St  Edmund's  chantrv  was  a  great  place  of 
pilgrimage ;  and  at  Dartford  \Vat  Tyler  commenced 
ids  rebellion  (1381 ).  The  church,  with  a  Norman 
tower,  was  restored  in  1863  ;  among  its  interesting 
monuments  is  one  to  Sir  John  Spielman,  Queen 
Eli/alsMh's  jeweller,  who  in  1588  established  at 
Dartford  what  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  paper- 
mill  in  England.  Paper  is  still  manufactured, 
l*?sides  steam-engines  and  machinery,  gunpowder, 
&c.  The  modern  buildings  include  a  county  court- 
house (1859),  assembly  rooms  (1860).  and,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  City  of  London  lunatic  asvlum 
( 1866).  Pop.  of  parish  ( 1851 )  6224 ;  ( 1881 )  10,163 ; 
(1891)  11,962.  See  the  local  histories  by  Dunkin 
(1844)  and  Bayly  (1876). 

Dartmoor  is  a  great  granitic  upland  in  Devon- 
shire, the  source,  with  two  exceptions,  of  all  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  county,  remarkable  alike  for 
its  wild  and  rugged  scenery,  Itt  antiquities,  its  wide, 
solitary,  trackless  wastes,  and  its  mineral  products. 
It  is  upwards  of  130.000  acres  in  extent,  the  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  being  25  miles,  and  the 
extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  20  miles.  The 
outline  is  irregular.  The  central  portion  is  the 
ancient  royal  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  belt  of  open  country,  once  known  as 
the  '  Commons  of  Devonshire,'  but  portions  of  which 
have  been  inclosed.  The  attempts  to  cultivate  Dart- 
moor itself  have  been  very  few,  and  the  northern 
quarter  for  miles  shows  no  trace  of  man,  but  the  val 
leys  through  which  the  rivers  descend  to  the  lowland 
country  are  singularly  fertile,  and  at  times  full  of 
tieauty.  The  moor  itself  affords  valuable  mountain 
pasture  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  large  numbers  of  half- 
wild  ponies.  The  forest  rights  belong  to  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall  ;  but  there  are  rights  of  i»asturage 
exercised  by  holders  of  what  are  eallea  venviue 
tenures  in  certain  parishes  bounding  the  moor, 
which  date  prior  to  tne  Norman  Conquest. 

The  average  height  of  Dartmoor  above  the  sea  is 
upwards  of  1200  feet,  but  its  highest  point,  High 
Willhayes,  is  2039  feet ;  ,and  the  next.  Yes  Tor, 
2030.  The  hills  are  commonly  called  tors,  and 
for  the  most  part  have  granite  crests,  weathered 
into  grotesque  and  picturesque  shapes.  The  whole 
of  Dartmoor  iB  of  granite,  protruded  between  the 
close  of  the  Carboniferous  and  the  opening  of  the 
Triassic  periods.  Devonian  rocks  mantle  round  its 
southern  extension,  and  Carboniferous  round  its 
northern,  associated  at  various  points  with  gabbros. 
dolerites,  and  other  intrusive  rocks.  The  granite 
is  chiefly  gray,  but  there  are  rich  red  varieties,  as 
at  Trowlesworthy.  Large  quantities  of  the  ordi- 
nary stone  have  lieen  quarried,  especially  at  Hey 
Tor  and  King  Tor.  Dartmoor  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Tin  has  ls?en  raised  for  many  centuries,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  by  streaming  in  the 
valleys,  and  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mining  opera- 
tions of  the  '  old  men '  alwund.  Copper,  iron, 
and  manganese  have  also  lieen  worked,  but 
mining  is  now  carried  on  at  a  few  points  only. 
Gold  has  frequently  been  found  in  the  river-lied*. 
The  tinners  of  Devon  had  a  quasi  -corporate  exist- 
ence in  Saxon  times,  and  their  rights  were  con- 
firmed by  King  John  and  other  monarchs.  The 
Stannary  Parliaments,  in  which  they  managed  their 
affairs,  were  held  in  the  open  air  on  Crockern  Tor. 
The  most  important  mineral  product  of  Dartmoor 
at  the  present  day  is  china-clay,  or  kaolin,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar 
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of  the  granite.  The  largest  china-clay  works  in 
England  are  at  Lee  Moor,  ami  are  connected  by 
a  tramway  with  wharves  at  Plymouth. 

The  fauna  and  flora  of  Dartmoor  have  many 
point  of  interest  Trees  are  very  rare  ;  hut  there 
is  a  very  singular  group  of  gnarled  and  stunted 
oaks  on  a  slope  overlooking  the  West  Dart,  near 
Crockern  Tor,  of  high  antiquity  and  weird  aspect, 
which  has  lieen  called  one  of  the  1  wonders  of  the 
moor' — '  Wist  man's  Wood.' 

The  chief  rivers  rise  at  a  height  of  over  1800  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  a  wide  stretch  of  peat-bog  around 
Cranmere  Pool  -the  Dart,  Teign,  Taw,  Ohement, 
Lvd,  Tavy,  and  Walkham.  From  the  morasses  of 
the  southern  quarter  spring  the  Plym,  Yealin, 
Ernie,  and  Avon. 

Dartmoor  is  unrivalled  in  England  in  the  extent 
and  character  of  its  prehistoric  and  rude  stone  an- 
tiquities— earthworks,  l>arrows,  kistvaens,  men- 
hirs, lines  or  avenues,  cyclopean  bridges,  circles, 
cromlechs,  trackways,  and  |»ounds  or  inclosures 
of  stones,  sometimes  containing  the  remains  of 
villages.  Manv  stone  implements  have  lieen  found. 
On  several  of  t lie  tors  there  are  rock  basins,  formerly 
called  Druidical,  but  now  assigned  to  the  operation 
of  natural  causes. 

The  chief  centre  of  population  is  Prince  Town, 
named  after  George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent 
Here  a  prison  was  built  ( 1800)  during  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  of  war. 
When  the  war  ended  it  was  abandoned,  and  was  at 
one  time  used  for  the  manufacture  of  naphtha  from 

Iteat,  which  failed,  as  all  attempts  to  utilise  the 
Dartmoor  {teat  Is'yond  the  supply  of  local  wants 
have  tlono.  In  18,V»  the  buildings  were  adapted  to 
their  present  purpose  of  a  convict  prison.  Attached 
is  a  fertile  reclaimed  farm.  A  very  picturesque 
railway  runs  to  Prince  Town.  See  Rowe's  Peram- 
bulation of  I /art  moor  {  1H5G  ;  3d  ed.  1890). 

Dartmouth,  a  seaport  and  municipal  borough 
(till  1807  also  parliamentary )  in  the  south  of 
Devonshire,  32  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Exeter.  It  is 
built  in  picturesque  terraces  on  a  steep  slope  300 
to  400  feet  high,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  romantic 
estuary  of  the  river  Dart,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
the  houses  very  old,  with  overhanging  stories,  pro- 
jecting gables,  and  wood -carvings.  St  Saviour's 
Church  {rirra  1372)  has  a  richly  sculptured, 
painted,  and  gilt  stone  pulpit,  and  a  lieautifully 
carved  rood-loft  A  battery,  and  the  remains 
of  a  castle  built  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Pop.  ( 1891) 
0038.  Dartmouth  is  a  quarantine  port  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
It  is  the  |M»rt  of  departure  of  the  'Castle'  line  of 
mail  steamers  to  South  Africa,  and  a  favourite 
yachting  station  the  harltour  being  deep  and  land- 
locked. At  Dartmouth,  in  1)90,  the  Crusaders, 
under  Richard  Cumr-de-Lion,  cmliarked  for  the 
Holy  Land.  The  French  hunted  it  in  Richard's 
reign,  but  were  repulsed,  chiefly  by  the  women,  in 
an  attack  in  1404.  In  1340  Dartmouth  furnished 
31  shi|«  for  the  siege  of  Calais.  In  1043  Prince 
Maurice  besieged  and  garrisoned  it ;  hut  in  1040 
Fairfax  stormed  and  took  it  Newcomen,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam  engine,  was  liorn  here;  Sir 
Humphrey  Gills?rt  was  born  at  Greenway,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Dart ;  and  another  great 
Elizabethan  worthy,  John  Davis,  at  Sandridge. 

Darn,  Pierre  Antoine,  Comte,  a  French 
writer  and  financier,  was  liorn  at  Montpellier,  12th 
January  1707.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  army,  and 
rose  rapidly,  but  was  thing  into  prison  during  the 
Terror,  where  he  amused  himself  by  translating 
Horace.     Under   Napoleon  he  was  Intendant- 


general  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  a  councillor 
of  state,  while  in  1818  Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a 
peer.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  letters.  He  died  a  member  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  5th  September  1829. 
Of  his  many  books  the  chief  are  CUASHt  ( 1800),  a 
spirited  |miciii  ;  Uistoire  de  la  Btpublique  de  Venise 
(,  vols.  1819  21);  and  Iltstoire  de  la  Bretagne  (3 
vols.  1820).— His  son,  Napoleon  Daru  (1807-90), 
opposed  the  coup  d'etat,  and  was  proscribed  ;  but 
became  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
1871,  of  the  senate  in  1870. 

See  Rokhara.  \ 


Darwen,  a  municipal  borough  of  Lancashire, 
on  the  river  Darwen,  3J  miles  S.  of  Blackburn,  and 
9  N.  of  Bolton.  Cotton  is  the  staple  manufacture; 
then  come  paper-making  and  (taper-staining ;  and 
to  these  ana  other  industries,  with  its  water  facili- 
ties, and  the  neighbouring  coal-mines  and  stone 
quarries,  Darwen  owes  its  rapid  growth  ami  its 
well-being.  It  was  inoor|>orated  fan  1878.  Chief 
buildings  are  the  free  library,  market  hall,  co-opera- 
tive hall,  and  the  public  baths,  erected  in  memory 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Pop.  (1851)  7020;  (1881) 
29,744  ;  (1891)34,192.    See  History  by  Shaw  ( 1891). 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  naturalist,  the 
discoverer  of  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  February  12,  1809.  His 
grandfather  was  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin,  and  his  father 
Dr  Roliert  W.  Darwin,  F.R.S.    His  mother  was  a 

I  daughter  of  Jonah  Wedgwood,  the  celebrated  potter. 

I  Darwin  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  grammar- 
school,  studied  at  Edinburgh  University  for  two 

'  sessions  in  1823-0-7,  and  entered  at  Christ  b  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1828.  Already  at  Edinburgh  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  local  Plinian  Society  ;  he 
took  part  in  its  natural  history  excursions,  and  read 
before  it  his  first  scientific  paper — a  new  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  Flustra  or  sea-mats. 
It  was  at  Cambridge,  however,  that  his  biological 
studies  seriously  Wgan.  Hero  he  Itecamc  ac- 
quainted with  Professor  Henslow,  the  well-known 
liotanist,  who  encouraged  his  interest  in  botany  and 
zoology.  His  chief  taste  at  this  time  was  for 
geological  research.  In  1831  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  shortly  after  was  recommended  by 
Henslow  as  naturalist  to  the  expedition  of  H.M.S. 
Beagle,  under  Captain  ( afterwards  Admiral )  Fitz- 
roy,  R.N.,  then  alsiut  to  start  for  a  scientific 
survey  of  South  American  waters.  He  sailed  on 
December  27,  1831,  and  did  not  return  to  England 
from  his  long  cruise  till  October  2,  1830.  Mean- 
while he  visited  Teneriffe,  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  the  Brazilian  coast,  Monte  Video,  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  Buenos  Ay  res,  Valparaiso,  and  the 
Chilian  region,  the  Gala]>agos  Archipelago,  Tahiti, 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  the  Keeling  Islands, 
in  which  last  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  famous 
theorv  of  coral  reefs.  It  was  during  this  long 
expedition  that  Darwin  obtained  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geological  con- 
ditions of  many  tropical,  subtropical,  and  tem- 
jierate  climates  which  so  admirably  equipped  him 
at  last  for  the  great  task  he  was  afterwards  to  per- 
form in  settling  the  factors  of  biological  evolution. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1830,  he  set  to  work  to 
co-ordinate  the  results  obtained  during  his  voyage. 
He  formed  the  friendship  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
other  scientific  leaders,  by  whose  aid  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Geological  Society  in  IH.'W. 
A  year  later,  he  was  elected  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  early  in  1839  he  married  his 
cousin,  Miss  Wedgwood.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  Journal  of  llencarche*  into  the  Geology 
and  Natural  History  of  the  various  Countries  visited 

i  by  H.M.S.  Beagle.    From  1840  to  1843  Darwin  was 

j  occupied  with  the  publication  o^  the  Zoology  of  the 
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Voyage,  of  the.  lieagle,  under  government  auspices, 
to  which  great  work  (compiled  by  the  leading 
specialist  authorities  of  the  day )  lie  himself  con- 
tributed an  introduction  and  many  note*.  In  1842 
appeared  his  work  on  The  Structure  and  Distribu- 
tion of  L'ltntl  lire  fit ;  in  1844,  Geological  Observations 
on  Volcanic  hi  a  tic  Li ;  and  in  1846,  Geologicid 
Observations  on  South  America,  These  works 
placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  content 
porary  scientific  thinkers.  In  1851  53  appeared  hit* 
valuable  treatise  on  barnacles,  A  Monograph  of  the 
Cirripcdia. 

Three  years  after  his  marriage  Darwin  settled 
at  Down,  near  Beckenhain,  in  Kent,  where  for 
the  real  of  his  days  he  passed  his  time  as  a  country 
gentleman  among  his  conservatories,  his  pigeons, 
his  garden,  and  his  fowls.  The  practical  informa- 
tion thus  gained  (especially  as  regard*  variation 
and  interbreeding)  was  of  invaluable  use  to  him 
in  his  later  researches.  Private  means  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  unremittingly  henceforth, 
in  spite  of  continuous  and  distressing  ill-health, 
to  the  pursuit  of  science.  It  was  at  Down  that 
Darwin  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  great  work  J 
of  bis  life — the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species.  I 
In  1837  he  had  already  set  out  to  accumulate  facta  I 
and  observations  for  t  bin  purpose.  After  five  years' 
unremitting  work,  he  'allowed  himself  to  specu- 
late '  on  the  subject,  and  drew  up  some  short  notes, 
which  be  enlarged  in  1844  into  a  sketch  of  conclu- 
sions for  his  own  use.  These  conclusion*  embodied 
in  embryo  the  famous  principle  of  natural  selection, 
the  germ  of  the  celebrated  Darwinian  Theory  ( q.  v. ). 
Willi  constitutional  caution,  however,  Darwin  de- 
layed publication  of  his  hytiothesis,  which  was  only 
at  length  precipitated  many  years  later  by  an 
accidental  circumstance  of  a  romantic  character. 
In  1858  Mr  Alfred  Hussel  Wallace,  the  distin- 
guished explorer,  sent  home  from  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago a  memoir  addressed  to  Darwin  himself,  for 
presentation  to  the  Linnean  Society.  On  opening 
this  packet,  Darwin  found  to  his  surprise  that  it 
contained  in  essence  the  main  idea  of  his  own 
theory  of  natural  selection.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  to  whom  he  communicated  tbe 
facts,  persuaded  Darwin  to  read  a  naper  of  his  own 
concomitantly  with  Wallace's  before  the  Linnean 
Society,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  July  1, 
1858.  I'rged  forward  by  this  strange  coincidence, 
Darwin  set  to  work  seriously  at  once  to  condense 
his  vast  mass  of  notes— the  labour  of  a  lifetime — 
and  put  into  shape  his  great  work  on  The  Origin  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  published 
in  November  1859.  For  an  account  of  the  main 
ideas  there  promulgated,  see  Darwinian  ThkokY. 
The  book  itself,  an  ei>ocli-making  work,  was 
received  throughout  Europe  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, was  violently  attacked  and  energetically 
defended,  but  in  the  end  succeeded  in  obtaining 
recognition  ( with  or  without  certain  reservations) 
from  almost  all  competent  biologists.  From  the 
day  of  its  publication  Darwin  continued  to  work  on 
unremittingly  at  a  g^reat  series  of  supplemental 
treatises,  in  which  his  main  principles  were  still 
further  enforced  and  enlarged,  while  minor  corol- 
laries were  brought  prominently  into  view.  The 
Fertilisation  of  Orchids  appeared"  in  1802,  The.  Vari- 
ation of  Plants  and  Animals  under  Dome.it tration 
in  1867,  and  The  Descent  of  Man  in  1871.  The  last- 
named  work,  hardly  less  famous  than  the  Origin  of 
Species,  derives  the  human  race  from  a  hairv  quad- 
rumanous  animal  Itelonging  to  the  great  anthropoid 
group,  and  related  to  the  progenitors  of  the  orang- 
utan, chimpanzee,  and  gorilla.  In  this  lsxtk 
Darwin  also  developed  his  important  supplementary 
theory  of  sexual  selection,  which  on  the  whole  has 
been  received  by  scientific  thinkers  with  less  favour 
than  his  other  ideas.     His  later  works  are  The 


Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals 
( 1873),  Insectivorous  Plants  ( 1S75),  Climbing  Plants 
(1875),  The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation 
in  the.  Vegetitlile  Kingdom  (1876),  Different  Forms 
of  Flowers  in  Plants  of  the  name  Species  ( 1877 ),  and 
the  Pouer  of  Movement  in  Plants  ( 1880).  His  last 
work,  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Moidd  through 
the  action  of  Worms,  appeared  in  1881.  In  it  Dar- 
win showed  grounds  for  believing  that  the  vegetable 
mould  which  covers  a  large  part  of  the  globe  is 
mainly  due  to  tbe  castings  of  earth-worms,  without 
which  the  greater  jsirtion  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
world  must  necessarily  consist  of  barren  rock  or 
thirsty  sand. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  great  leader  of  evolutionary 
biology  that  Darwin  will  be  mainly  remembered 
among  men.  Though  not  (as  is  commonly,  but 
erroneously,  believe*!)  himself  the  originator'of  the 
evolution  hypothesis,  nor  even  the  first  to  apply  the 
conception  "of  descent  with  modification  to  plant 
and  animal  organisms,  Darwin  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  thinker  to  gain  for  that  conception  a  wide 
acceptance  among  biological  experts.  Ity  adding 
to  tlie  crude  evolutionism  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
Lamarck,  and  others,  his  own  specific  idea  of 
natural  selection,  he  supplied  to  tue  idea  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  which  raised,  it  at  once  from  the  level 
of  a  hypothesis  to  the  grade  of  a  verifiable  theory. 
His  kindliness  of  character,  honesty  of  purpose, 
devotion  to  truth,  and  attachment  to  his  friends, 
rendered  him  no  less  remarkable  on  the  moral  and 
emotional  than  on  the  purely  intellectual  side  of 
his  nature.  For  many  years  his  health  had  been 
extremely  feeble,  and  he  had  worked  under  the 
severest  physical  disadvantages.  He  died  sud- 
denly, after  a  very  short  illness,  April  19,  1882,  and 
was  buried  with  unusual  honours  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  See  his  Life  and  Letters  by  his  son,  Francis 
Darwin  ( 1887 ). 

Darwin,  Erasmi-s,  physician,  natural  philo- 
sopher, and  didactic  p«>et,  was  Inirn  12th  December 
1731,  at  Elston  Hall,  near  Newark,  in  Nottingham- 
shire ;  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1750, 
graduated  li.  A.  in  1754,  and  afterwards  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  establish  a  practice  at  Nottingham,  he 
removed  to  Lichfield,  where  ho  married  and  liecame 
a  popular  physician  and  prominent  figure  from  his 
ability,  his  radical  and  free-thinking  opinions,  his 
poetry,  his  eight-acre  l*>tanical  garden,  and  his  im- 
perious advocacy  of  temperance  in  drinking.  After 
nis  second  marriage  in  1  <8l,  he  settled  in  Derby,  and 
then  at  Itreadsali  Priory,  where  he  died  suddenly 
18th  April  1802.  Darwin  had  once  a  great  reputa- 
tion as  a  physiologist,  but  his  system  is,  for  the 
most  |mrt,  inconsequent,  baseless,  and  untenable. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  his  ideas  are  original, 
suggestive,  aud  contain  within  them  the  germs  of 
important  truths.  His  strength  and  his  weakness 
lay  in  his  faculty  for  seeing  analogies  in  nature. 
Sometimes  he  is  exceedingly  happy  in  his  dis- 
coveries; at  other  times  he  is  quite  fantastical. 
The  same  remarks  hold  good  as  regards  his  verse, 
where,  amid  the  frequent  extravagance  and  in- 
comprehensibility of  his  notions,  there  burst  forth 
strains  of  genuine  poetry.  The  Lores  of  the  Plants 
(1789),  a  part  of  his  chief  poem,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  was  happily  burlesqued  in  the  '  Loves  of 
the  Triangles'  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.  Interest  in 
Darwin's  speculations  has  been  revived  by  the 
recognition  of  his  partial  anticipation  of  Lamarck's 
views  on  evolution,  and  so  of  his  own  famous 
grandson's.  His  chief  works  are  Zoonotnia,  or  the 
Lavs  of  Organic  Life  (1794-96);  and  his  Phyto- 
loqia,  or  Philosophy  of  A  grirulture  ( 1 799 ).  See  his 
Life  by  Krause,  trans,  by  Dallas  (1879).  By  his 
first  wife  he  was  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin; 
by  his  second,  of  Francis  Gallon. 
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Darwinian  Theory,  tho  explanation  of  the 
evolution  of  forma  of  life  on  our  planet,  offered 
by  the  great  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin  (q.v. ). 
From  the  very  outset  we  must  carefully  guard 
against  the  confusion,  still  widely  popular,  of 
'Evolution'  with  'Darwinism.'  Evolution  must 
clearly  be  retained  to  denote  the  entire  drama  of 
cosmic  change :  Darwinism,  therefore,  must  as 
clearly  he  restricted  to  one  particular  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mechanism  and  plot  of  this  cosmic 
drama,  of  many  which  have  been  thrown  out  by 
reflective  spectator.  Darwin  expressed  the  mode 
of  the  evolutionary  process  in  a  classic  phrase, 
the  title  of  his  great  work — The  Origin  of  Specie* 
by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Preservation 
of  favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  That 
explanation  is  not  only  in  itself  peculiarly  shrewd 
and  well  reasoned,  luminous  and  widely  appli- 
cahle,  but  has  been  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance in  awakening  biologists  and  students  of  all 
other  sciences,  and  thus  ultimately  the  intelligent 
public,  to  the  facts  of  the  cose — to  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  evolutionary  drama.  On  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  new  hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  evolutionary  changes  in  the  organic 
world,  the  whole  discussion  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
evolutionary  change  at  all  speedily  came  to  centre 
round  it :  although  in  view  of  the  powerful  argu- 
ments for  the  occurrence  of  evolution  which  had 
been  independently  adduced  by  Spencer  and  others, 
it  may  be  admitted  this  was  not  quite  logical.  The 
fact,  however,  remains.  Moreover  to  the  new  stand- 
point afforded  by  the  clear  acceptance  of  both  ideas 
— evolution  and  this  through  natural  selection— and 
to  the  energetic  application  of  these,  tirst  hy  Darwin 
himself,  hut  soon  by  a  multitude  of  zealous  workers, 
we  owe  a  progress  which  it  would  as  yet  l>e  prema- 
ture to  estimate,  but  which  has  pervaded  the  whole 
Held  of  biology,  and  even  tho  fields  of  all  tbo  higher 
scieuces,  mental  and  social,  which  so  largely  utilise 
biological  methods  and  generalisations.  W  hatever 
may  be  the  subsequent  development  of  pur  evolu- 
tionary conceptions,  the  epoch-making  importance 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  will  be  unaltered.  Hence 
the  expediency  of  the  present  comparatively  full 
ex]sisitiou  of  its  main  positions  ami  of  their  bear 
ingx,  apart  from  the  larger  and  more  general  argu- 
ment under  EvobfTfON. 

To  the  statement  of  Darwin's  theory,  therefore, 
we  may  at  once  proceed,  postulating  no  more  than 
that  gcueral  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and  results 
of  biology  which  is  now  )>ecomiug  so  commonly 
current,  or  which  mav  readily  be  gained  by  help  of 
the  articles  BroLoov  and  Botany.  Nor  need  any 
statement  of  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  or  of 
evolutionary  theories  liefore  Darwin,  here  detain  us, 
since  these'  find  more  fitting  place  in  the  general 
article  Evolution. 

The  failure  of  pre-Darwinian  theories  to  gain 
any  very  general  acceptance  among  naturalists 
was  no  doubt  largely  attributable  to  established 
prejudice,  hacked  as  this  was  by  the  predominant 
authority  of  Cuvier.  This  was  by  no  means  the 
whole  explanation.  For  while '  those  theories 
rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  modification 
had  occurred,  they  all  fell  short,  as  Darwin  |>ointed 
out.  in  one  most  inqiortnnt  particular.  They 
failed  to  show  how  the  modification  of  one  species 
from  another  could  take  place,  'so  as  to  acquire 
that  perfection  of  structure  and  co-adaptation 
which  justly  excites  our  admiration;'  since  the 
hypotheses  of  the  potency  of  external  conditions, 
of  habit,  of  the  volition  of  the  organism  itself,  and 
so  on,  alike  successively  broke  down. 

Darwin  was  especially  struck  by  the  distri- 
butional phenomena  he  witnessed  during  his 
'  Naturalist's  Voyage,'  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  primarily  to  tho  problem  of  the  origin  of 


species,  specially  concentrating  himself  upon  what 
seemed  to  him  the  weakest  point  of  the  preceding 
theories,  the  explanation  of  adaptations.  Com- 
mencing in  1837,  1  after  live  years'  work,  I  allowed 
myself  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  and  drew  up 
some  short  notes ;  these  I  enlarged  in  1844  into  a 
sketch  of  the  conclusions  which  then  seemed  to  be 
probable  ;  from  that  period  to  the  present  day  I 
nave  steadily  pursued  the  same  object.'  This  was 
written  as  late  as  1859,  and  even  then  because  he 
had  received  a  paper  from  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace  (at 
that  time  exploring  the  Malay  Archipelago),  in 
which  views  identical  with  his  own  were  expressed, 
and  thus  was  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  results.  He  did  so  first  in  a  brief  out- 
line read,  by  advice  of  Lyell  and  Hooker,  simul- 
taneously with  Wallace's  paj»er  (see  Jour.  Linn. 
Soc.,  18o8);  and  in  the  following  year  in  that  fuller 
attract,  as  at  first  he  merely  regarded  it,  which 
soon  liecame  so  famous — the  Origin  of  Species. 
Its  suljstance  may  with  advantage  be  briefly  sum- 
marised, so  far  as  further  compression  of  such 
'intellectual  pemmican'  is  possible  For  details 
and  explanations  the  reader  must  consult  the  work 
itself  (7th  ed.  1880). 

Outline  of  '  Origin  of  Specie*.'' — In  order  to  gain 
insight,  then,  into  the  means  of  modification, 
Darwin  commences  with  a  study  of  the  variation 
of  plants  and  animals  under  domestication  (later 
expanded  into  a  separate  work  :  2d  ed.  187u). 

Variation  and  Heredity.—  While  all  plants  and 
animals  exhibit  some  degree  of  variation,  this  is 
greatest  among  domesticated  sjiecies,  owing  to 
their  new  and  less  uniform  conditions  of  life. 
These  may  act  directly  on  the  whole  organisation, 
or  on  separate  part*,  and  the  variation,  though 
rarely,  is  sometimes  detiuite,  as  when  sire  increases 
with  quantity  of  food,  or  colour  changes  with  its 
quality ;  or  ihe  conditions  may  act  indirectly  by 
influencing  the  reproductive  system,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly sensitive.  Changed  habits  produce  an  in- 
herited effect — e.g.  the  leg-bones  of  the  common 
duck  weigh  proportionally  more,  and  its  wing-bones 
less,  than  in  the  wild  variety,  because  it  Hies  lees 
and  walks  more.  So,  too,  tame  mammals  acquire 
drooping  ears,  since  these  are  rarely  pricked  in 
alarm.  One  variation  is  usually  correlated  with 
others,  thus  long-l>eaked  pigeons  have  small  feet, 
and  conversely.  All  variations  tend  to  be  in- 
herited. The  popular  l»elief  that  domestic  races 
simply  revert  to  the  aboriginal  slock  is  unsupported 
by  tacts. 

"Save  that  domestic  varieties  arc  less  uniform 
than  wild  species,  often  differ  more  widely  in  some 
single  part,  and  are  fertile  when  crossed,  there  is 
no  well-marked  distinction  lietween  these  mid  so- 
called  true  species.  If,  therefore,  such  varieties  as 
the  different  breeds  of  the  dog  can  lie  shown  to  lie 
descended  from  a  single  wild  species,  there  neces- 
sarily arises  great  doubt  as  to  the  immutability  of 
closely  allied  natural  species,  such  as  the  foxes. 
While,  however,  the  many  breeds  of  dog  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  several  wild  species,  and  those  of 
cattle  also  from  two  or  three,  our  fowls,  ducks, 
rabbits,  &c,  all  certainly  arise  from  a  single  ances- 
tral species.  The  case  of  pigeons  is  of  peculiar  im- 
portance, since  pouter,  carrier,  fantail,  aud  tumbler 
ditfer  so  thoroughly,  externally  and  internally,  that 
any  ornithologist  would  be  com|ielled  to  assign  to 
them  not  merely  si>ecilic  but  generic  distinctness, 
if  he  had  discovered  them  in  the  wild  state.  There 
is  at  least  as  much  dilKcultv  in  believing  that  such 
breeds  can  have  proceeded  from  a  common  ancestor, 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  any  group  of  birds  in 
nature  ;  and  every  breeder  of  these  has  been  firmly 
convinced  of  their  descent  from  distinct  species. 
Yet  all  these  breeds  are  proved  to  come  from  the 
common  rock-dove  (Co'uinba  livia  ;  see  PlufcON), 
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And  thus  those  who  admit  the  unity  of  domestic 
races  should  be  cautious  in  deriding  the  unity  of 
■wild  ones. 

Domestic  races  all  exhibit  adaptations  to  man's 
use  or  fancy,  rather  than  to  their  own  good.  The 
key  to  this  is  man's  power  of  selection  :  nature  given 
successive  variations,  man  accumulates  these,  so 
making  for  himself  useful  breeds,  and  often  (eg. 
in  sheep,  cattle,  roses,  dahlias)  profoundly  modifies 
their  character  even  iu  a  single  human  lifetime ;  so 
that  in  all  characters  to  which  ho  attends,  they 
may  differ  more  than  the  distinct  sjjocies  of  the 
same  genera.  Again,  that  unconscious  selection 
which  results  from  every  one  trying  to  possess  and 
breed  the  best  animals  is  yet  more  important  than 
conscious  selection.  Two  flocks  of  Leicester  sheep, 
kept  equally  pure,  appeared  of  unite  different 
varieties  after  fifty  years.  Such  slowly  accumu- 
lated change  explains  why  we  know  so  little  of  the 
origin  of  domestic  races ;  and  its  absence  in  regions 
inhabited  by  uncivilised  man  explains  why  these 
yield  no  plants  worth  immediate  culture.  Human 
selection  is  facilitated  ( 1 )  by  the  keeping  of  large 
nnmliors,  since  variations  will  lie  more  freqnent, 
and  (2)  by  preventing  free- intercrossing ;  some 
species  vary,  however,  more  than  others. 

Variation  under  Nature, — All  similar  organisms 
in  nature  present  individual  differences,  more  con- 
siderable than  is  usually  supposed.  No  two  blades 
of  grass  are  aliko,  and  far  moro  marked  differences 
often  occur,  several  castes  or  varieties  sometimes 
existing  in  the  same  sex.  Between  these  castes, 
and  much  more  frequently  between  forms  which 
systematic  botanist-*  and  zoologist*  rank  as  true 
species,  perfectly  intermediate  forms  may  occur. 
No  agreement  about  the  definition  of  species  ( the 
amount  of  difference  necessary  to  give  any  two 
forms  specific  rank )  has  ever  been  come  to ;  thus, 
in  the  British  tlora  alone,  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  dispute*]  forms,  and  individual  opinion  is 
in  those  cases  the  only  criterion.  As  long  as  a 
genus  is  imperfectly  known,  and  its  species  founded 
upon  few  specimens,  they  appear  clearly  limited. 
But  with  fuller  knowledge,  intermediate  forms 
come  in,  and  doubt*  as  to  sj>ecific  limits  augment. 
The  terms  species  and  variety  are  thus  arbitrarily 
given  to  set*  of  individuals  more  or  less  closely 
resembling  each  other.  See  VARIATION,  SPECIES, 
Genus. 

Individual  differences  are  thus  of  the  highest 
im]M>rtance,  as  the  first  steps  towards  the  slightest 
varieties  worth  recording,  these  in  turn  towards 
more  distinct  and  permanent  varieties,  these  varie- 
ties again  towards  sub-species,  and  in  the  next 
stage  to  species;  though  extinction  may  often 
arrest  the  process. 

The  species  which  present  most  varieties  are 
those  which  have  the  greatest  geographical  range,  or 
the  widest  diffusion  in  their  own  territory,  or  which 
possess  the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  In 
the  larger  genera  of  each  country  the  species  vary 
more  frequently  than  iu  the  smaller  genera ;  anil 
in  many  respects  the  species  of  large  genera  present 
a  strong  analogy  with  varieties,  which  analogy  is 
alone  iutelligihie  on  the  view  that  they  one© 
existed  as  mere  varieties  themselves. 

Stmtftjlt •■  Jur  Existence.— AW  organic  beings  tend 
to  increase  with  extreme  rapidity,  so  that  if  they 
were  not  kept  down,  the  earth*  would  soon  be 
covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair.  This  is 
evidenced  not  merely  by  calculation,  nut  by  actual 
oliservation  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  plants  and  animals  have  spread,  when  in- 
troduced into  new  and  favourable  circumstances 
(e.g.  thistles  and  rabbits  into  Australia). 

Since  organisms  then  are  reproducing  themselves 
so  rapidly,  and  since  all  their  offspring  cannot 
escape  their  enemies,  get  food,  and  live,  much  less 


leavo  progeny  in  turn — since,  in  other  words,  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus  applies  to  animals  and  plants 
with  manifold  force  ( for  these  can  have  no  artificial 
increase  of  food,  and  no  prudential  restraints  on  re- 
production)—there  must  in  every  case  be  a  struggle 
for  existence,  either  of  one  individual  with  another 
of  the  same  species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  dis- 
tinct species,  or  with  the  physical  conditions  of 
life;  often,  indeed,  with  all  these  at  once,  and 
that  more  or  less  intensely  throughout  the  whole  of 
life. 

The  checks  which  prevent  increase  are  most 
obscure,  and  vary  in  each  case.  In  all  cases  the 
amount  of  food,  of  course,  gives  the  extreme  limit. 
The  youngest  organisms  generally  suffer  most ; 
seedlings,  for  instance,  are  destroyed  in  vast  num- 
bers. Thus,  even  in  a  patch  of  ground  purposely 
dug  and  cleared,  where  no  choking  from  other  plant* 
could  take  place,  295  out  of  357  seedling-weeds  were 
destroyed,  chiefly  by  slugs  and  insects.  So,  too, 
the  stock  of  game  on  an  estate  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  destruction  of  vermin.  Climate,  however,  is 
highly  important,  and  periodic  seasons  of  extreme 
cold  and  drought  seem  the  most  effective  of  all 
checks — a  severe  winter  sometimes  destroying  four- 
fifths  or  more  of  the  birds  of  a  locality.  Epidemics, 
too,  may  occur,  especially  where  numbers  have 
inordinately  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
large  number  of  individuals  of  the  same  species- 
is  essential  for  its  continued  preservation. 

The  complex  relations  of  all  animals  and  plants 
to  each  other  require  illustration.  The  planting 
of  part  of  a  heath  with  Scotch  fir  leads  to  a  pro- 
found alteration  of  its  flora  and  fauna,  while  the 
growth  of  these  firs  again  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  exclusion  of  cattle.  Many  flowers  depend 
for  fertilisation  on  the  visit  of  a  special  insect — 
e.g.  red  clover  on  humble-bees.  But  bees  are 
destroyed  by  field-mice,  and  consequently  pro- 
tected by  cats ;  hence,  not  only  no  bees,  no  clover, 
but  also  the  more  cuts,  the  more  clover !  The 
struggle  for  life  is  most  severe  between  individuals 
and  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  between 
the  species  of  the  same  genus,  since  these  tend  to 
fill  the  same  place  in  the  economy  of  nature;  hence 
we  see  the  brown  rat  supplanting  the  black,  and 
the  hive-bee  supplanting  its  Australian  congener. 
The  structure  of  every  being  is  related  to  that  of 
the  others  with  which  it  competes,  or  from  which 
it  seeks  to  escape,  or  on  which  it  preys  ;  as  is  alike 
evident  in  the  structure  of  the  tiger  and  of  the 
parasite  which  clings  to  his  hair.  So,  too,  the 
albumen  of  a  seed  is  chiefly  useful  in  favouring  the 
young  plant's  struggle  for  light  and  air  against  the 
adult  plants  around. 

Natural  Selection.— But  how  will  the  struggle 
for  existence  act  with  regard  to  variation!  Can 
the  principle  of  selection,  so  potent  in  the  hands 
of  man,  apply  under  nature?  Most  efficiently  so. 
Let  us  liear  in  mind  ( 1 )  the  constant  occurrence 
of  variation;  (2)  the  infinite  complexity  of  the 
relations  in  which  organisms  stand  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  physical  conditions  of  life;  and  con 
sequently  (3)  what  infinitely  varied  diversities  of 
structure  might  be  useful  to  each  being  under 
changing  conditions  of  life.  Can  it  then  be  thought 
improltable,  seeing  that  variations  useful  to  man 
have  undoubtedly  occurred,  that  other  variations 
useful  in  some  way  to  each  comWtant  in  the  great 
and  complex  battle  of  life  should  also  occur  in  the 
course  of  many  generations?  And  if  such  do 
<>ccur,  can  we  doubt  ( remembering  that  many  more 
individuals  are  born  than  can  possibly  survive) 
that  individuals  having  some  advantage,  however 
slight,  have  the  liest  chance  of  surviving  and  of 
reproducing  their  kind,  while  injurious  variations 
are  destroyed?  This  preservation  of  favourable 
variations,  and  the  destruction  of  injurious  ones, 
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is  termed  Natural  Selection,  or  less  figuratively, 
the  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  country  undergoing  a 
change  of  climate,  the  proportional  numbers  of 
its  denizens  would  change,  some  species  probably 
becoming  extinct— and  these  changes  would  in 
many  ways  affect  the  survivors.  A  further  dis- 
turbance would  come  from  the  immigration  of  new 
forms ;  or  if  that  were  prevented,  we  should  have 

t laces  in  the  economy  of  nature  which  might  be 
etter  filled  up.  Any  slight  favourable  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  species  would  tend  to  be  preserved, 
and  we  have  soen  that  changed  conditions  increase 
variability. 

Nor  are  such  changes  necessary  in  order  to  leave 

E laces  for  natural  selection  to  fill.  No  conntry  can 
e  named  where  the  native  inhabitants  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  their  conditions  and  competitors, 
for  as  some  foreigners  have  taken  firm  possession 
in  every  countrv,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
natives  might  have  been  modified  with  advantage 
to  resist  them. 

And  when  human  selection  has  produced  such 
great  result**,  why  may  not  natural  ?  Human 
selection  acts  only  for  man's  own  good,  on  mere 
external  and  visible  characters,  and  irregularly 
throughout  a  short  period  ;  natural  selection  acts 
for  the  good  of  the  being  itself,  on  the  whole 
machinery  of  its  life,  and  incessantly  on  the 
species,  throughout  almost  infinite  time.  ( It  is 
important  here  to  remember  that  the  objection  to 
this  agency  on  the  ground  of  its  presumed  insigni- 
ficance, is  identical  with  that  so  long  but  unsuc- 
cessfully employed  against  Lyell's  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  physical  features  of  the  globe  by 
summing  up  the  existing  natural  changes. ) 

Natural  selection  thus  leads  to  the  improvement 
of  each  creature  in  relation  to  its  organic  ami 
inorganic  conditions  of  life,  and  consequently  in 
most  cases  to  what  must  l»e  regarded  as  an  advance 
in  organisation.  Nevertheless,  low  and  simple 
forms  will  long  endure,  if  well  fitted  for  their 
simple  conditions. 

Natural  selection  may  modify  the  egg,  seed,  or 
young,  as  easily  as  the  adult,  and  these  modifica- 
tions may  effect  through  correlation  the  structure 
of  the  latter,  and  conversely. 

Resides  Natural,  we  have  to  consider  Sexual 
Selection — i.e.  not  merely  do  individuals  struggle 
for  existence,  but  the  males  struggle  for  the 
females,  and  the  most  vigorous  thus  tend  to  leave 
most  progeny.  Special  weapons,  offensive  and 
defensive,  like  the  cock's  spurs,  the  stag's  bonis, 
or  the  lion  s  mane,  are  used  in  this  struggle, 
and  the  most  useful  variations  are  those  which 
ire  transmitted.  Again,  just  as  man  can  in  a 
short  time  give  beauty  to  his  domestic  birds,  so 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  female  birds 
in  thousands  of  generations,  by  selecting,  as  they 
are  oliserved  to  do,  the  most  melodious  or  beauti- 
ful males,  might  produce  a  marked  effect,  and 
many  sexual  differences  arc  thus  explained. 

Tim  theory  of  natural  selection  mav  be  applied 
in  special  cases— e.g.  ( 1 )  to  explain  the  evolution 
of  swift  greyhound-like  varieties  of  wolves;  (2)  to 
explain  the  origin  and  the  excretion  of  nectar  in 
flowers,  its  use  to  insects,  the  action  of  insects  in 
transferring  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  with  its 
advantage  in  intercrossing ;  and  the  resultant 
modification  and  adaptation  of  flower  and  insect 
to  each  other  by  the  preservation  of  advantageous 
variations. 

The  circumstances  favourable  to  the  production 
of  new  forms  through  natural  selection  are  also 
reviewed.  These  are  chiefly,  great  variability ; 
large  numbers  of  individuals';  the  complex  effects 
of  intercrossing ;  isolation  in  small  are;is,  yet  also 
extension  over  continental  ones,  especially  if  these 


vary  in  altitude ;  and  considerable  lapse  of  time. 
Rare  sjK?cie»  are  shown  to  be  in  process  of  extinc- 
tion. The  divergence  of  character  in  domestic 
breeds,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  '  fanciers  do 
not,  and  will  not,  admire  a  medium  standard,  but 
like  extremes,'  applies  throughout  nature,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  more  diversified  the  descend- 
ants from  any  one  species  become  in  structure, 
constitution,  and  habits,  by  bo  much  will  they 
be  better  enabled  to  seize  on  many  and  widely 
diversified  places  in  nature,  and  so  to  increase  in 
numbers.  Thus,  taking  a  carnivorous  animal  which 
has  reached  the  maximum  numljers  its  territory 
will  support,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  succeed  in 
increasing  only  by  its  varying  descendants  seizing 
places  hitherto  occupied  by  other  animals.  This 
must  hold  equally  of  all  species,  and  is  separately 
demonstrated  for  plants.  The  greatest  amount  of 
life  can  Iw  supported  by  help  of  proportionally  great 
diversification  of  structure  ;  hence,  in  small  areas 
where  competition  is  severe,  the  inhabitants  are 
extremely  varied. 

The  probable  effects  of  the  action  of  Natural 
Selection,  through  divergence  of  character  and 
extinction,  on  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor  are  then  discussed  in  detail  by  Mr  Darwin 
with  an  illustrative  diagram.  This  takes  the  form 
of  a  genealogical  tree — '  the  great  tree. of  life,  which 
fills  with  its  dead  and  broken  branches  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  covers  the  surface  with  its  ever- 
branching  and  beautiful  ramifications. ' 

Laws  of  Variation  (see  Variation  ).— Of  the 
cause  of  most  variations  we  are  still  ignorant,  but 
the  same  laws  ap|>ear  to  have  acted  in  producing 
the  lesser  differences  Itetween  varieties  of  the  same 
species  and  the  greater  differences  ls-tween  species 
of  the  same  genus.  Changed  conditions  sometimes* 
induce  definite  and  permanent  effects  :  habit,  use, 
and  disuse  are  potent  in  their  effects.  Specific 
characters  are  more  variable  than  generic,  and 
varietal  than  either.  Rudimentary  organs  and 
secondary  sexual  characters  are  highly  variable. 
Species  closely  related  of  similar  constitution  and 
similarly  influenced,  present  analogous  variations, 
and  frequently  exhibit  characters  wliich  can  only 
lie  explained  as  reversions  to  those  of  their  ancient 
progenitors — e.g.  zebra-like  stripes  on  horses,  or 
wood -pigeon's  markings  on  fantails,  tumblers,  &c. 

Difficulties  and  Objections. — In  four  chapters  all 
the  miscellaneous  objections  raised  against  the 
theory  between  1859  and  the  appearance  of  the 
latest  edition  are  successively  stated,  weighed,  dis- 
cussed, and  met,  as  well  as  the  much  more  serious 
difficulties  pointed  out  by  Darwin  himself.  These 
latter  are,  ( 1 )  the  definiteness  of  species  and  the 
rarity  of  transitional  forms;  (2)  the  enormous 
degree  of  modification  in  habits  and  structure 
assumed  by  the  theory,  and  the  seeming  improba- 
bility that  Natural  Selection  should  produce  on  the 
one  hand  an  organ  of  such  trifling  importance  as 
the  tail  of  a  giraffe,  and  on  the  other,  an  organ  so 
wonderful  as  the  eye;  (3)  the  acquirement  and 
modification  through  Natural  Selection  of  such 
marvellous  instincts  as  those  of  the  bee ;  (4)  tho 
sterility  of  crossed  species,  ami  the  fertility  of 
crossed  varieties.  For  these  discussions,  however, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  work  itself. 

J  »i  perfect  ion  of  the  Geological  Record. — On  the 
assumption  of  the  extermination  of  an  enormous 
number  of  intermediate  varieties,  which  were  the 
links  lietwecn  existing  and  remote  ancestral  forms 
— why,  then,  is  not  every  geological  formation 
charged  with  such  links  •  Why  docs  not  every 
collection  of  fossils  afford  plain  evidence  of  the 
gradation  and  mutation  of  the  forms  of  life? 
Geology,  assuredly,  does  not  reveal  any  such  finely 
graduated  organic  chain,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious   and    plausible  objections  to  the 
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theory.  The  explanation  offered  is  the  extreme — 
the  almost  incredible — imperfection  of  the  geological 
rocofd.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  glohe  has  been 
geologically  explored  with  care;  only  certain  classes 
of  l>enigs  have  been  fossilised  ;  and  the  number, 
both  of  specimens  and  species  yet  discovered,  is  | 
absolutely  as  nothing  compared  with  the  number 
which  must  have  passed  away  during  even  a  single 
formation.  The  Malay  Archipelago  equals  in  area 
the  formations  best  "known  to  us;  its  present 
condition  represents  that  of  Europe  while  Europe's 
strata  were  !>eing  deposited  ;  its  fauna  and  Mora 
are  among  the  richest  on  the  glolie,  yet,  even  if  all 
the  species  were  to  lie  collected  which  ever  lived 
there,  how  imperfectly  would  they  represent  the 
natural  history  of  the  world  !  Only  few  species  are 
preserved  at  all,  and  most  of  these  in  an  imper- 
fect manner;  moreover,  sulisiilence  lieing  almost 
necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  rich  deposits, 
great  intervals  of  time  must  have  elapsed  Iwtween 
sucn*ssive  formations,  so  that  during  periods  of  ele- 
vation, when  variation  would  be  most  frequent,  the 
record  is  least  perfect.  Moreover,  geological  forma- 
tions have  not  been  continuously  deposited  ;  the 
duration  of  specific  forms  probably  exceeds  that  of 
each  formation ;  migrations  have  largely  taken 
place  ;  widely  ranging  species  are  most  variable, 
and  oftenest  give  rise  to  new  s|>ecies ;  varieties 
have  Ikmti  at  first  local  ;  ami  finally,  it  is  probable 
that  periods  of  modification  are  short  as  compared 
with  periods  of  permanence.  Hence  we  cannot  find 
innumerable  varieties,  and  any  linking  variety 
betwoen  two  forms  is,  of  course,  ranked  as  a  distinct 
species,  for  the  whole  chain  cannot  lie  permanently 
restored.  Thus  the  geological  record  is  a  history  of 
the  world  indeed,  but  one  imperfectly  kept,  and 
written  in  a  changing  dialect ;  of  this  history  wo 
possess  the  last  volume  only,  relating  to  two  or 
three  countries.  Even  of  this  volume  only  here  and 
there  has  a  short  chapter  been  preserved,  and  of 
each  page  only  here  and  there  a  few  lines. 

Geological  Surrr.tsion  of  Organic  Beings  { Distribu- 
tion in  Tune).  -  The  preceding  difficulties  excepted, 
the  facts  of  paheontology  agree  admirably  with  the 
theory.  New  species  come  in  slowly  and  succes- 
sively ;  they  change  in  different  rares  ami  degrees  ; 
old  tonus  pass  through  rarity  to  extinction,  and 
never  roapjiear  ;  dominant  forms  spread  and  vary, 
their  descendants  displacing  the  inferior  groups,  so  i 
that  after  long  intervals  of  time  the  productions  of 
the  world  appear  to  have  changed  simultaneously. 
The  most  ancient  forms  differ  numt  widely  from 
those  now  living,  yet  frequently  present  characters 
intermediate  lietween  groups  now  widely  divergent, 
and  they  resemble  to  a  remarkable  extent  the 
embryos  of  the  more  recent  and  more  highly 
specialised  animals  ltelonging  to  the  same  classy. 
'1  he>e  laws,  and,  above  all,  the  important  law  of  the 
succession  of  the  same  ty[>es  within  the  same  areas 
during  the  later  geological  periods,  and  most 
notably  lietween  the  Tertiary  |>eriod  and  the 
present  time  I  e.g.  fossil  and  recent  marsupials  in 
Australia,  ami  edentates  in  South  America),  cease 
to  be  mysterious,  and  become  at  once  thoroughly 
intelligible  on  the  principle  of  inheritance,  and  on 
that  alone. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Sptcies'xw 
18.VJ,  itakcontologieal  research  has  been  constantly 
furnishing  the  most  triumphant  verification  of  these 
views.  The  imperfection  of  the  geological  record 
was  so  far  from  overestimated  that  Huxley 
{Science  and  Culture,  1880),  in  compnring  our 
present  kiiowhslge  of  the  mammalian  Tertiary 
fauna  with  that  of  l.x.->9,  states  that  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  (taudry,  Marsh,  and  Filhol 
are  '  ns  if  zoologists  were  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  country  hitherto  unknown,  as  rich  in  novel  forms 
of  life  as  Brazil  or  South  Africa  once  were  to 


Europeans.'  tlaudry  has  found  the  intermediate 
stages  by  which  civets  passed  into  hya-nas ;  Filhol 
has  disinterred  still  more  remote  ancestral  carni- 
vores ;  while  Marsh  has  obtained  a  complete  series  of 
;  forms  intermediate  between  that,  in  some  respect*, 
|  most  anomalous  of  mammals,  the  horse,  and  the  sim- 

B'est  five -toed  ungulates  (see  Mammals).  Again, 
arwin's  belief  that  the  distinctness  of  birds  from 
all  other  vertebrates  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
extinction  of  a  long  line  of  progenitors  connecting 
them  with  reptiles,  was  in  1859  a  mere  assumption  ; 
but  in  1862  the  long- tailed  and  intensely  reptilian 
bird  Arclueopteryx  (q.v. )  was  discovered,  while  in 
)>7"»  the  researches  of  Marsh  brought  to  light 
certain  cretaceous  birds,  one  ( Hesperornis )  with 
teeth  set  in  a  groove,  the  other  ( Ichthyorais)  with 
teeth  in  sockets,  and  with  hi  concave  vertebne. 
Resides  these  reptilian  birds,  bird-like  reptiles  have 
similarly  been  forthcoming,  and  the  hypothesis  of 
Darwin  is  thus  admirably  verified.  Considerable 
light,  too,  has  been  thrown  on  the  pedigree  of 
crocodiles ;  ammonites,  trilobites,  ana  other  in- 
vertebrates have  l»een  arranged  in  series,  while 
important  collateral  evidence  is  also  furnished  by 
'  iKsrsistent  types'  such  as  Ceratodus,  Beryx, 
Nautilus,  Lingula,  &c,  which  have  survived — we 
must  assume  by  ordinary  generation — almost  com- 

Bletcly  unchanged  since  remote  geological  periods. 
>n  such  grounds,  therefore,  Huxley  asserto  (op.  cit.) 
that  'on  the  evidence  of  pala-ontology,  the  evolu- 
tion of  many  existing  forms  of  animal  life  from 
their  predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypothesis,  bnt 
an  historical  fact ;  it  is  only  the  nature  of  the 
physiological  factors  which  is  still  open  to  dis- 
cussion.'] 

Geographical  Distribution. — Neither  the  simi- 
larity nor  the  dissimilarity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
various  regions,  whether  of  land  or  sea,  can  lie 
accounted  tor  by  identity  or  differences  of  climate, 
or  other  physical  conditions,  but  Istth  are  related  in 
the  most  striking  degree  to  the  absence  or  presence 
of  barriers  to  migration  between  those  regions. 
Within  the  same  area  there  exists  the  most  marked 
affinity  among  the  species,  though  these  differ  from 
place  to  place.  Species  appear  to  have  arisen  in 
separate  definite  centres,  the  few  apparent  excep- 
tions lieing  accounted  for  by  migration  and  dis- 
persal, followed  by  climatic  and  geographical 
i  changes.  But  for  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  existing  mode  of  distribution  of  organic  life, 
ami  of  the  way  in  which  that  distribution  has  been 
effected,  as  well  as  of  the  very  important  bearing  of 
these  facts  u|K»n  the  theory  of  evolution,  which 
they  may  l»e  said,  indeed,  more  than  any  other 
class  of  facts,  to  have  suggested,  see  the  article 
GK<h;KAPIIICAI.  DlSTKIMTIuX. 

Morphological  Arguments'.  —  The  physiological 
and  distributional  lines  of  argument  lieing  sum- 
marised, those  furnished  by  morphology,  although 
not  less  numerous  and  highly  important,  can  only  tie 
very  briefly  outlined.  These  are  mainly  four,  and 
•re derived  from  (a)  Classification,  (b)  Homologies, 
(r)  Embryology,  (d)  Rudimentary  Organs. 

(a)  Classification.  —  Naturalists  arrange  the 
species,  genera,  and  families  in  each  class,  on  what 
is  called  the  Natural  System.  But  what  is  meant 
by  this  system  ?  Is  it,  after  all,  merely  an  artificial 
scheme  for  enunciating  general  propositions,  and  of 
placing  together  the  forms  most  like  each  other? 
or  does  it,  as  many  lielieve,  reveal  the  plan  of  crea- 
tion ?  The  grand  fact  of  classification  is,  that 
organic  lieings,  throughout  all  time,  are  arranged 
in  groujw  sulsirdinated  under  other  groups— in- 
dividuals under  varieties,  and  these  again  under 
species ;  species  under  genera ;  genera  under  sub- 
families, families,  and  orders  ;  and  all  under  a  few 
gram!  classes.  The  nature  of  all  these  relation- 
ships-the  rules  followed  and  the  difficulties  met 
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by  naturalists  in  their  classifications— the  high 
value  set  upon  constant  and  prevalent  structures, 
whether  these  be  of  great  or  little  use,  or,  as  with 
rudimentary  organs,  of  none  at  all— the  wide 
opposition  in  value  between  such  misleading  re- 
semblances of  adaptation,  us,  for  instance,  the  lish- 
like  form  of  whales,  and  such  characters  of  true 
affinity  as  are  alfbrded  by  the  structure  of  their 
circulatory  or  respiratory  system — all  these  receive 
a  simple  and  natural  explanation  on  the  view  of 
the  common  descent  of  allied  forms  with  modifica- 
tion through  variation  and  natural  selection  ;  while 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  no  other  explanation  has  ever 
even  been  attempted.  The  element  of  descent, 
too,  is  already  used  in  linking  all  the  sexes,  ages, 
forms,  and  varieties  of  the  same  species,  widely 
though  these  (e.g.  Cirripedes )  may  differ  from  each 
other  in  structure  :  and  we  have  only  to  extend 
it  to  understand  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the 
Natural  System. 

{b)  Homology. — The  members  of  the  same  class, 
independently  of  their  habits  of  life,  reseinhle  each 
other  in  their  general  plan  of  organisation.  Thus, 
the  hand  of  man,  the  diving-paw  of  the  mole,  the 
leg  of  the  horse,  the  paddle  of  the  porpoise,  and  the 
wing  of  the  bat,  are  all  constructed  on  the  same 
pattern,  bone  corresponding  to  bone.  Similarly 
with  the  hind-limb.  Again,  the  mouths  of  insects 
are  of  innumerable  varieties  of  form  and  use — 
witness  the  long  spiral  trunk  of  a  moth,  and  the 
great  jaws  of  a  beetle— yet  these  are  formed  by 
mmlifi  cations  of  an  upper  lip,  mandibles,  and  two 
pairs  of  maxilla?.  Ami  so  it  is  with  the  limbs  of 
crustaceans,  or  the  flowers  of  plants ;  in  fact,  with 
the  organs  of  every  class  of  beings. 

This  conformity  to  twie  is  '  powerfully  suggestive 
of  true  relationship,  of  inheritance  from  a  common 
ancestor;'  it  admits,  in  short,  as  no  one  indeed 
denies,  of  a  simple  explanation  in  terms  of  the 
evolutionary  theory,  and  thus  strengthens  that 
theory  not  a  little.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  this  unity  of  plan  in  two  other  ways — first, 
by  assuming  it  due  to  utility,  which  is  negatived 
by  the  facts,  since  organs  of  identical  use  (e.g.  the 
wings  of  a  bird  and  those  of  a  butterfly)  very 
frequently  do  not  conform  to  the  same  type  at  all ; 
secondly,  by  attributing  it  to  a  unity  "of  design, 
which,  ltowever,  («)  instead  of  being  always  main- 
tained, as  it  should  be,  on  the  theory,  is  not  un- 
frequently  quite  lost  in  highly  specialised  forms ; 
and  which,  even  if  it  always  existed,  [d)  would 
directly  suggest  the  unity  of  descent,  the  design 
thus  serving  only  to  mislead  the  anatomist. 

Serial  Homology,  too,  has  to  lie  accounted  for — 
that  unity  of  type  which  is  found  on  comparing  the 
different  parts  ami  organs  in  the  same  individual, 
so  that  tue  wonderfully  complex  and  varied  jaws 
and  legs  of  a  lotister,  or  the  widely  different  leaves, 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  of  a  flower,  are 
all  found  to  be  modifications  of  a  simple  limb,  and 
a  simple  leaf  organ  res|>eetively.  Not  only  are 
such  metamorphoses  apparent  on  comparison,  but 
they  can  be  actually  oliserved  to  occur  during  the 
development  of  each  individual ;  is  then  the  term 
metamorphosis  to  have  a  mere  metaphorical  mean* 
ing  when  applied  to  the  sj>ecies,  or  has  it  not 
actually  arisen  in  past  time,  through  the  natural 
selection  aud  transmission  of  advantageous  varia- 
tions ? 

(c)  Development.— It  has  been  already  indicated 
that  the  serially  homologous  parts  in  the  same  in- 
dividual are  alike  during  an  early  embryonic  period, 
as  also  are  the  homologous  organs  in  animals  which, 
like  bat,  horse,  and  porpoise,  may  be  widely  differ- 
entiated in  adnlt  life.  So  closely,  too,  do  the 
embryos  of  the  most  distinct  species  belonging  to 
the  same  class  resemble  each  other,  that  even  Von 
iJaer  was  unable  to  distinguish  whether  two  un- 


label led  specimens  were  lizards,  birds,  or  mammals. 
This  law  of  embryonic  resemblance  holds  very 
widely— e.g.  with  young  crustaceans.  The  embryo 
often  "retains  within  the  egg  or  womb  structures 
which  are  of  no  service  to  it,  either  at  that  or  at  a 
later  period  of  life,  like  the  transitory  gill  arches  of 
birds  or  mammals ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
larva?  (e.g.  of  insects),  which  have  to  provide  for 
their  own  wants,  undergo  complete  secondary 
adaptation  to  the  surrounding  conditions.  The 
process  of  development  goes  from  the  general  to 
the  special ;  thus  there  is  generally  an  advance  in 
organisation.  In  peculiar  conditions,  however, 
degeneration  may  occur.  All  these  facts  are 
readily  explained"  on  the  principle  of  successive 
slight  variations  not  necessarily  or  generally  super- 
vening very  early  in  life,  and  inherited  at  a  corre- 
sponding period  ;  hence  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  nmst  embryonic  stages  show  us  more 
or  less  completely  the  progenitor  of  the  group  in  its 
adult  state  ;  and  embryology  thus  rises  greatly  in 
interest.    See  Emhrvolooy. 

{(I)  Rudimentary  Organs. — Rudimentary,  atro- 
phied, and  abortive  organs,  bearing  the  plain  stamp 
of  inutility,  are  so  extremely  common  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  name  a  higher  animal  in  which  none 
occurs.  The  mamma*  of  male  mammals,  the  hind- 
legs  of  boas,  the  wings  of  many  birds,  or  the  teeth 
of  fojtal  whales,  and  the  upper  incisors  of  unborn 
calves,  arc  familiar  instances.  Such  organs  are  in- 
telligible on  the  evolutionary  theory,  aud  on  that 
theory  alone. 

Recapitulation  and  Conclusion. — After  tersely 
summing  up  the  preceding  mass  of  evidence, 
Darwin  concludes  by  pointing  out  (o)  that  the 
theory  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  is  no  more 
inimical  to  religion  than  is  that  of  gravitation,  to 
which  the  same  objection  was  strongly  raised  ;  ( b ) 
its  revolutionary  influence  on  the  study  of  all  de- 
partments of  natural  history  ;  ( c )  on  Psychology 
(q.v. );  (</)  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history 
(see  Man);  (e)  on  our  theories  of  future  progress. 

En  toy. — '  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  a 
tangled  bank  clothed  with  many  plants  of  many 
kinds,  with  birds  singing  on  the  bushes,  with  vari- 
ous insects  flitting  about,  and  with  worms  crawling 
through  the  damp  earth,  and  to  reflect  that  these 
elaltorately  constructed  forms,  so  different  from 
each  other,  and  dependent  on  each  other  in  so 
complex  a  manner,  have  all  been  produced  by  laws 
acting  around  us.  These  laws,  taken  in  the  largest 
sense,  being  (Jrowth  with  Reproduction ;  and  Inher- 
itance, which  is  almost  implied  by  reproduction  ; 
Variability  from  the  indirect  and  direct  action  of 
the  conditions  of  life,  and  from  use  and  disuse  ;  a 
Itatio  of  Increase  so  high  as  to  lead  to  a  Struggle 
for  Life,  and  as  a  consequence  to  Natural  Selec- 
tion, entailing  Divergence  of  Character  and  the 
Extinction  of  less  improved  forme.  Thus,  from  the 
war  of  nature,  from  famine  and  death,  the  most 
exalted  object  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving, 
namely,  the  production  of  trie  higher  animals, 
directly  follows.  There  is  grandeur  in  this  view  of 
life,  with  its  several  powers,  having  been  originally 
breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few  forms,  or  into 
one  ;  and  that,  whilst  this  planet  has  gone  cycling 
on  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  gravity,  from  so 
simple  a  begiuning  endless  forms  most  lieautiful 
and  most  wonderful  have  been,  and  are  Ising, 
evolved.' 

The  stormy  reception  of  the  Origin  of  Speries,  the 
controversies  to  which  it  gave  rise,  its  rapid 
and  widespread  acceptance,  helped  as  it  was  l>y 
the  independent  supjwrt,  yet  generous  self-abnega- 
tion, of  Air  Wallace,  ami  the  powerful  advocacy  of 
Huxley,  Hooker,  Asa  Gray,  and  others,  are  all 
recorded  in  Darwin's  Life.  Of  the  proposed  expan- 
sion of  the  Origin,  only  the  first  chapter  actually 
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appeared,  as  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plant* 
under  Domestication  (see  VARIATION);  but  in 
Fertilisation  of  Orchids,  Forms  of  Flowers,  Insert- 
ieoroiis  Plants,  Climbing  Plants,  Movement  in 
Plants,  we  have  a  scries  which  not  only  greatly 
developed  lfcirwin's  favourite  study  of  adaptations, 
mid  with  it  enonnoutdy  strengthened  his  general 
theory,  hut  gave  to  the  arid  field  of  liotany  the 
interrot  ami  freshness  of  a  new  intellectual  spring 
(see  Botanv).  Again,  the  very  difficult)!  -,  which 
he  felt  to  he  presented  to  hU  theory  by  the  com- 
plex phenomena  of  l»ee  and  ant  society  led  him 
onwards,  till  he  reached  the  problems  of*  mind  and 
language  ;  the  obvious  and  burning  question  of  the 
origin  of  man  had  also  to  Ik?  faced,  and  thus  we 
had  the  Descent  of  Man  and  the  Expression  of  the 
Kmott  ons. 

Before  conclusion,  pint  ice  demands,  if  not  dis- 
cussion, at  least  mention  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant criticisms  which  have  been  urged  against 
Darwin's  theory.  That  which  Darwin  himself 
seems  to  have  felt  as  most  serious  was  made  by 
Flcemitig  Jenkin,  who  laid  stress  on  the  tendency 
to  swamping  any  individual  variation,  however 
advantageous,  through  intercrossing.  Mr  Mivart's 
Genesis  of  Sitccie*  next  engaged  him  most ;  hut 
Darwin's  replies  to  these  and  other  criticisms  up  to 
1872  will  lie  found  in  the  final  edition  of  the  Origin 
of  Species.  In  his  essay  in  Darwin's  Life,  Huxley 
says,  '  I  venture  to  affirm  that  so  far  as  all  my  j 
knowledge  goes,  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the 
learning  of  hostile  critics  have  not  enabled  them  to  I 
adduce  a  single  fact  of  which  it  can  lie  said  this  is  ! 
irreconcilable  with  the  Darwinian  theorj-  ; '  while 
Mr  Rav  I<ankeater  still  more  recently  assures  us 
that  'since  it*  first  publication  in  1859  the  history 
of  Darwin's  theory  has  been  one  of  continuous  and 
decisive  conquest,  so  that  at  the  present  day  it  is 
universally  accepted  as  the  central,  all-embracing 
doctrine  of  zoological  and  botanical  science.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  'universal 
acceptance'  is  not  without  it*  universally  dis- 
tributed exceptions.  Some  of  Darwin's  contem- 
poraries have  withheld  their  adhesion— e.g.  Virchow 
in  Germany,  Owen  and  Cleland  in  Britain, 
and  the  older  French  naturalists ;  nor  can  the 
critical  ami  controversial  writings  of  Mivart,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Samuel  Butler,  and  others,  lie  thus 
wholly  ignored.  Constructive  criticism  is  also 
busy.  On  one  hand  certainly  wc  have  the  ultra- 
Darwinian  speculations  of  WeUmann,  warmly 
accepted  by  Lankester  and  others ;  but  on  the 
other,  attempts  are  again  being  made,  and  with 
increasing  frequency,  to  restate  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion more  or  less  completely  in  non -Darwinian 
terms.  Thus,  following  up  the  doubt  which  occa- 
sionally troubled  Mr  Darwin's  recent  years,  that  he 
had  assigned  too  little  importance  to  the  modifying 
factors  of  use  and  disuse,  of  environment,  &c,  we 
have  Mr  Spenwr  re-entering  the  field  ;  in  America 
an  active  Keo-Lamarckian  school  has  also  arisen, 
which  lacks  neither  knowledge  nor  thoughtfulness ; 
in  Germany  we  owe  new  constructive  efforts  to 
Niigeli  and  Semper,  and  more  recently  to  Rimer ; 
while  in  Britain,  complementary  hypotheses  have 
been  propounded  by  Romanes,  Sutton,  Gulick, 
( Jeddes,  vVc.  But  such  proposed  positive  contribu- 
tions to  the  evolutionary  theory  fall  rather  to  be 
treated  under  Evolution. 

See  BioLoor,  Botant,  Evoli-tion,  Environment. 
Heredity,  Geographical  Distribution,  Zoolooy,  and 
other  articles.  Besides  tlie  work*  of  Darwin  himself, 
and  those  of  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  ( from  Natural  Selec- 
tion in  1870  to  Dancin'sm  in  18S9),  with  the  special 
treatises  referred  to  under  the  above-mentioned  and 
minor  articles  (c.p;.  Fertilisation),  see  F.  Darwin's  Life 
of  Charles  Ikincin  ;  also  minor  live!  by  Grant  AUen 
and  Bettany.    Of  other  expository  literature  may  be 


mentioned  Haeckcl's  Grncrtlle  Morphologic  and  Natural 
History  of  Creation;  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons,  American 
Addresses,  Science  and  Culture,  Anatomy  of  Iuvcrtebrated 
Animals;  also  his  essay  On  the  Reception  of  the  Origin 
of  Species  in  Darwin's  Life,  vol.  ii. ;  Obituary  Notice  of 
Charles  Darwin  in  I'roe.  Hoy.  Soe.  (Lond.lHKH);  and 
Struggle  for  Existence,  a  Programme  ( Nineteenth  Century, 
1888*  Weismann's  Studies  tn  the  Theory  of  Descent 
(1880-82),  and  for  more  recent  development*  his  subse- 
quent papers  (see  HKKkiurv  and  Wkismann),  must  also 
be  noted.  Romanes'  Scientific  Eridences  of  Organic 
Ecolution,  Lankestcr's  fJegrneratum  (both  Nature 
s«ir.ei«  |,  Schmidt's  Doctrine  of  Descent  and  Dartcintsm, 
FiftkeR  Daririnism  and  othrr  Essays,  are  examples  in 
English  of  an  abundant  and  more  popular  literature,  in 
which  the  writings  of  Mr  (.rant  Allen  and  Dr  A.  Wilson 
are  also  specially  known,  and  which  in  likewise  abundant 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 

Of  controversial  writings  may  be  cited  Mivart's  Genesis 
of  Species,  Lessons  from  Nature,  kc;  the  Duke  of  Argyll's. 
Unity  of  Nature,  aa  well  am  the  review  articles  of  both 
writers  See  also  Butler's  Erotution,  Old  and  Nnc,  ami 
Luck  or  Cunning.  For  the  literature  of  the  more  con- 
structive attempts  referred  to,  see  Evolution,  lor 
general  bibliography  hVttany's  Life  of  J  'ai'ttm  is  most 
accessible  ;  also  Seidlita,  Die  JJarto.  Theorie  ( Leip.  1875 ), 
the  Naples  Jahrestiericht  f.  Zoologie,  and  the  Zoological 
Record;  Osborn,  From  ike  Greeks  to  Darwin  ( 181»5 )  ; 
Poultoa,  Darwin  ami  Natural  Selection  { imi). 

Darwin  Sound  and  Mount  Darwin  are  on 
the  S\V.  side  of  King  Charles's  South  Land,  Tierra 
del  Fuego.    The  mountain  rises  0800  feet. 

Dasent,  Sir  Geokoe  Webbe.  was  born  in  1820 
at  St  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  island 
his  father  Mas  attorney-general.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  King's  College,  London; 
graduated  II. A.  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1840;  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1852,  in  which  year  also  he  received  hia 
degree  of  D.C.L.  He  was  for  twenty-five  years 
(1845-70)  an  assistant-editor  of  the  Times,  and 
married  a  sister  of  its  editor,  Mr  Delane.  An 
nccompliidied  linguist,  esjiecially  in  Scandinavian, 
he  acted  as  examiner  m  English  and  modern 
languages  for  the  Civil  Service;  he  was  a  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  in  187*2  92,  was  knighteul 
in  187G,  and  died  llth  June  1890.  In  1842  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  The  Prose  or  Younger  L  ddu  : 
which  was  followed  by  an  essav,  'The  Norsemen,* 
in  the  Oxford  Essays  ( 1 858 ) ;  I'onular  Tales  from 
the  Norse,  with  an  Jntrotluctory  Essay  on  the  Origin 
and  Diffusion  of  Pojudar  Tales  (1859),  and  Tales 
from  the  Fjeld  (1874),  both  from  the  Norwegian  of 
Ashjornsen  ;  translations  from  the  Icelandic  of  the 
Saga  of  liurnt  Njal  { 1801 ),  and  the  Story  of  GUli, 
the  Outlaw  (1800);  and  an  Introduction  and  Life 
of  Clcasby,  prefixed  to  Vigfusson's  completion  of 
Cleasby's*  unfinished  Icelandic  Englisli  Dictionary 
(1874).*  Sir  George  Dasent  also  wrote  several  fair 
novels.  His  famous  introduction  to  Ashjornsen 'a 
Popular  Tales  was  a  solid  contribution  to  folklore, 
being  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  Aryan  theory 
of  story  transmission  as  advocated  by  Grimm  and 
Max  Midler. 

Dash,  Countess,  the  name  under  which, 
Gabrielle  Anna  Cisterne  de  Courtiras.  Vicomte*«e> 
de  Saint-Mars,  published  a  series  of  novels,  many 
of  which  were  readable,  if  of  but  slender  literary 
merit.  She  was  born  at  Poitiers,  August  2.  1804, 
of  a  noble  family,  married  early,  and  took  to- 
literature  for  a  fiving  after  the  loss  of  her  pro- 
perty, writing  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six 
novels  a  year.  She  died  llth  September  1872. 
Her  stories  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  aristo- 
cratic world  and  its  more  or  less  illegitimate  liat- 
sons.  They  have  a  certain  brightness  and  vigour, 
but  lack  reality,  and  are  peopled  by  a  crowd  of 
stilted  puppets  rather  than  living  men  and  women. 
Of  her  numberless  books  may  only  be  mentioned 
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Lea  Amours  de  Bnsay-liabtttin  (1850),  La  Pontine 
(Tfive  ( 1853 ),  I.e  Galanteric*  tie  la  Cour  tie  Louis  X  V. 
(1861),  Comment  Tombent  tea  Femmea  (1867),  and 
Lea  Aventurrs  tf  une  Jeune  Marife  ( 1870). 

"Y  DashkofT,  Princess  Ekatkkina  Romanovsa, 
daughter  of  ('mint  VoronzofF,  was  born  28th  March 
1743,  at  St  Petersburg,  and  frum  her  earliest  vouth 
received  a  careful  training.  She  married  Prince 
Dushkoff  when  only  fifteen  years  old,  but  was  left 
a  widow  three  years  after.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  and  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  Peter  III., 
the  success  of  which  secured  the  throne  to  Cath- 
arine. Soon  afterwards  quarrelling  with  Catharine, 
she  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  visited 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men  (among 
others,  (iarrick,  Dr  Blair,  and  I)r  Robertson).  The 
empress  and  she  were  reconciled  to  each  other, 
nml  the  princess  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  in  1783,  Presi- 
dent of 'the  Russian  Academy,  established  at  her 
own  suggestion  in  imitation  of  t  he  French  Academic 
On  the  death  of  Catharine  in  171HJ,  she  was  deprived 
of  her  offices,  and  ordered  by  Paul  III.  to  retire  to 
her  estates  at  Novgorod.  She  died  16th  January 
INK).  lieaides  writing  several  comedies  and  occa- 
sional paj>ers,  the  Princess  Dashkoff  wan  mainly 
instrumental  in  inducing  the  Russian  Academy  to 
draw  up  a  dictionary  of  the  Russian  language,  and 
herself  executed  part  of  the  work.  See  her 
interesting  autobiography  (trans.  1840). 

-v  Dasjprocta.  See  Aoouti. 

Daayure  (Vasyurus),  a  genus  of  carnivorous 
marsupials,  including  forms  which  in  the  Australian 
and  Tasmanian  fauna  take  the  place  tilled  in  other 
regions  by  carnivores.  The  largo  sharp  canines, 
the  sharp-pointed  cusps  on  the  buck  teeth,  and  the 
clawed  toes  are  among  the  adaptive  carnivorous 
features,  and  there  are  others  of  a  mora  technical 
nature.  The  dasyures  are  nocturnal  and  savage 
animals,  and  as  one  would  expect,  peculiarly  un- 
tamable. One  of  the  most  pronounced  is  the 
Tasmanian  Devil  {D.  ursinus),  a  savage  animal, 
about  the  size  of  a  badger,  with  a  disproportion- 
ately large  and  broad  head,  and  massive  crowded 
teeth.  The  body  is  plump ;  the  fur  is  coarse  and 
brownish-black,  with  a  white  band  on  the  chest, 
and  another  at  the  end  of  the  back;  the  tail  is 


Deri]  ( Dnayvrua  uriinut). 

thick,  and  about  half  as  long  as  the  body.  In 
Tasmania  these  *  devils '  used  to  commit  great 
havoc  among  poultry  and  even  sheep,  bnt  are  being 
d riven  into  more  and  more  remote  haunts.  The 
S|Kitted  Dasynre  ( D.  macuiatua),  also  Tasmanian, 
is  a  much  smaller  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 
Another  'wild  cat'  of  the  same  country  and  Vic- 
toria is  Mauge's  Dasyure  {/>.  maugei  or  riverrinus). 
Other  species  occur  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  dasyures  are  two  genera, 


Thylacinus  and  Phascogale.  The  former,  the 
Thylacine  (q.v.)  or  Tasmanian  wolf,  is  the  largest 
carnivorous  marsupial ;  the  latter  is  insectivorous. 
See  HaBSVMALB. 

Date   See  Chronology. 

Date  Palm  {Pheenix),  a  genus  of  palms,  the 
most  important  aj»ecies  of  winch  is  the  Common  Date 
Palm,  the  Palm  Tree  of  Scripture  (P.  dactyli/era), 
a  native  of  the  northern  half  of  Africa,  the  south- 
west of  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  India,  and  of  which 
the  cultivation  is  no  leas  wide,  and  still  extending. 


Date  Palm : 

a,  bunch  of  dates  dependent  from  their  up* the ;  b,  portion  of  leaf. 

Some  parts  of  China  produce  large  crops.  The  stem, 
which  is  straight  and  simple,  reaches  a  height  of  30 
to  60  feet,  and  bears  a  head  of  40  to  80  glaucous 

{dnnated  leaves,  of  8  to  10  feet  long,  and  a  number  of 
•ranching  spadices,  each  of  which  on  the  female  tree 
bears  180  to  200  fruits  (dates,  daetyli).  A  bunch  of 
dates  weighs  20  or  25  lb.,  so  that  an  average  year's 
crop  may  be  reckoned  at  300  to  600  lb.  per  tree, 
ami  the  yield  per  acre  at  about  twelve  times  that 
of  corn.  *  From  the  earliest  times  fertilisation  has 
i  been  artificially  aided  by  cutting  off  the  male 
inflorescences  just  before  the  stamens  ripen,  and 
suspending  them  among  those  of  the  female  tree ; 
so  avoiding  the  risks  and  losses  of  ordinary  wind- 
fertilisation.  In  a  palm  grove  there  may  be  but 
one  male  Btem  to  forty  or  lifty  fruit-beanng  ones. 
The  Aralw  seldom  raise  palms  from  seed  ;  to  make 
snre  of  the  sex  they  take  suckers  from  female  trees 
known  to  l>ear  good  fruit.  The  tree  begins  to  bear 
about  the  eighth  veur,  reaches  maturity  at  about 
thirty  years,  and  does  not  decline  until  alsiut  the 
age  of  one  hundred.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  of  nil  the  palms.  In  Egypt, 
and  generally  in  North  Africa,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  dates"  form  the  principal  nod,  and  date 
palms  the  principal  wealth  of  the  people.  The 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit  contains  58  per  cent, 
of  sugar,  accompanied  by  pectin,  gum,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  either  fresh  or  dried,  and  in  the 
latter  state  becomes  an  article  of  commerce.  Cakes 
of  dates  |M»unded  and  kneaded  together,  and  so 
solid  as  to  lie  cut  with  a  hatehet,  are  the  store  of 
food  provided  for  African  caravans  on  their  journey 
through  the  Sahara.  A  sweet  juice  (date-honey ) 
can  lie  expressed  from  the  fruits,  from  which  a  kind 
of  wine  is  obtained  by  fermentation  ;  also  a  sort  of 
vinegar ;  an  ardent  spirit  is  of  course  also  distilled 
from  the  fermented  juice.  Palm-wine  is  also  made 
from  the  sap  after  the  terminal  bud  is  removed. 
The  bud  is  eaten  as  palm-cabbage,  similarly  also 
the  undeveloped  panicles  of  flowers.    The  date 
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*  stones '  or  seeds  are  roosted  in  North  Africa  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee,  and  have  also  been  introduced 
into  Britain  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are  also 
ground  and  pressed  for  oil,  and  the  residue  used 
for  feeding  cattle.  From  leaf-stalks  of  the  common 
date  palm,  all  kinds  of  basket  and  wicker  work  art? 
also  made,  and  walking-sticks,  fans,  &c.  The 
leaves  themselves  are  made  into  Itags,  mats,  &c.  ; 
the  fibres  of  the  web-like  integuments  at  the  base 
of  their  staiks  into  cordage.  The  wood  is  used  for 
building,  fences,  <Stc  —  The  Toddy  Palm  of  the  north 
of  India,  or  Wild  Date  Palm  [P.  Jti/livstrui),  so 
nearly  resembles  this  s|»eeies,  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
•  it  is  distinct.  In  some  places,  the  trees  present  a 
curiously  distorted  and  zig/-ag  apjiearance.  from  the 
practice  of  yearly  tapping  the  alternate  sides  for  the 
nap  or  toddy.  This  forms  a  grateful  and  whole- 
some beverage  :  readily  also  fermenting  into  palm- 
wine,  and  by  distillation  yielding  ArrtfJ:  (q.v.); 
whilst  if  boiled  down  it  vields  the  syrup  called 
jaggery,  from  4  lb.  of  which  1  lb.  of  sugar  is 
obtained,  a  single  tree  producing  about  7  or  8 
lb.  of  sugar  annually.  1  he  operation  of  tapping 
for  toddy  spoils  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is 
small  and  much  inferior  to  the  African  date.  It 
is,  however,  eaten. — Another  species.  paludosa, 
the  most  gregarious  of  Indian  palms,  growing 
only  6  or  8  feet  high,  covers  the  landscape  of 
the*  Sundcrhumls  with  the  liveliest  verdure,  P. 
acittdi*  and  P.  frtrinifrra  are  also  dwarf  ami 
closely  allied  common  Indian  species.  P.  re- 
clinata  is  a  characteristic  palm  of  the  Natal 
coast,  and  /'.  spiuom  of  Sierra  Leone,  «!fcc. 
Some  derive  the  origin  of  the  colonnade  pillar  in 
architecture  to  the  regular  mode  of  its  planting  and 
the  use  of  its  stem  in  building,  while  in  symlmlic 
interest  it  stands  second  to  no  other  plant.  The 
symbol  of  beauty  and  of  victory  alike  to  Hebrews 
and  Hellenes  from  the  earliest  times,  it  passed 
readily  to  the  suggestion  of  victorv  over  death  and 
glorious  immortality;  hence  alike  the  name  Plurnijr 
from  the  fabled  bird,  and  the  habit  of  representing 
angels  and  the  blessed  with  palms  in  their  hands. 
It  was  largely  used  also  for  decoration  of  festivals, 
and  for  strewing  in  processions.  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  is  still  commemorated  on 
Palm  Sunday  (q.v.). 

Date  Plum  ( Diospyros),  a  genus  of  El>enacea\ 
important  for  timber  (see  Ebony,  Ikonwoou)  and 
fruit.    The  Common  Date  Plum  or  Pishamin,  also 
called  the  European  Lotus  and  the  Date  of  Trebi- 
wind  ( D.  fotim).  is  a  tree  of  18  to  30  feet  in  height, 
with  oblong  shining  leaves  and  small  reddish -white 
flowers,  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
Northern  Africa,  fee,  but  cultivated  and  natural- 
ised in  the  south  of  Kuro'ie.  It  can  also  be  grown  in 
the  south  of  England.    It*  fmit  is  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  and  in  favourable  climates  larger,  yellow, 
sweet,  and  astringent.    It  is  eaten  when  over-ripe, 
like  the  medlar,  or  is  used  for  conserves.    This  j 
fruit  has  lieen  supposed  bv  some  to  lie  the  Lo/ii*  I 
(q.v.)  of  the  Lotophagi.   The  Virginian  Date  Plum,  | 
or  Persimmon  {I),  mrginiana),  is  a  tree  of  30  to  60  ; 
feet  high,  with  ovate  oblong  leaves  and  pale-yellow  : 
flowers,  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  North 
America,  where  one  tree  often  yields  several  bushels 
of  fruit,    The  fruit  is  alsmt  one  inch  in  diameter, 
with  six  to  eight  oval  seeds.    It  is  not  |>alatab)e 
till  mellowed  by  frost,  and  is  sweet  and  astringent. 
A  kind  of  )s-er  or  cider  and  nn  anient  spirit  are  i 
made  from  it.    I>.  M>tl»ofa  is  cultivated  as  a  fruit-  j 
tree  in  Mauritius.    D.  Kttki,  sometimes  called  the  j 
Keg- fig,  is  a  native  of  Japan,  which  occasionally 
is  kept  in  greenhouses  in  France  and  England. 
The  sweetmeat  called  Fignex-raqucs  is  made  from 
this  fruit  in  France.     The  fruit  of  some  other 
is  also  edible— e.g.  D.  ilecandra  of  Cochin- 


Dathollte  (Or.  dathot,  'turbid'),  a  mineral, 
colourless  or  inclining  to  grayish,  greenish,  white, 
or  yellowish -gray  colour,  occurring  both  massive 
and  crystallised  in  rhombic  prisms,  the  edges  and 
angles  of  which  are  commonly  replaced  by  planes. 
It  is  composed  of  boracic  acid, "silica,  and  lime,  with 
a  little  water.  It  has  l>een  found  both  in  schistose 
and  crystalline  igneous  rocks ;  and  occurs  near 
Edinburgh,  in  Norway,  Italy,  Connecticut,  &c. 

Dati;u  a  native  state  of  Buudelkhand,  with 
a  pop.  of  186,440.  The  chief  town,  Datia,  125 
miles  SE.  of  Agra,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  has  a  pop. 
of  27,566.  It  has  several  palaces,  some  now  un- 
tenanted. 

Datfscacea%  *  very  small  order  allied  to 
Begoniacea*,  including  only  four  species,  of  remote 
distribution.  Ihttisra  cannabina,  a  plant  much 
resembling  hemp,  is  cultivated  in  Crete  and  Asia 
Minor  for  its  hemp-like  fibre,  also  as  a  source  of 
yellow  dyestutt".    It  ha*  tonic  properties. 

Dative.  See  Declension. 

Dat'ura.  See  Thorn  Apple. 

Daub*  Karl,  a  speculative  theologian,  was 
born  20th  March  1765,  at  Cassel,  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Marburg,  and  became  in  1795 
professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
died  22d  November  1836.  An  earnest  and  singu- 
larly open-minded  seeker  after  truth,  although 
defective  in  the  true  historical  sense,  and  not 
a  robust  and  independent  thinker,  Daub  laboured 
incessantly  to  find  a  sound  l»asis  for  a  reconciliation 
between  religion  and  philosophy,  and  his  successive 
writings  reflect  the  whole  development  of  prevailing 
philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel.  Thus  his  Lehrbucn 
der  Kater/ietik  (1801)  rests  completely  on  Kant's 
fundamental  principles ;  again,  dominated  by  the 
influence  of  Schellmg's  'philosophy  of  identity' 
are  Iub  Thcologvmcna  (1806)  and  Einlritung  to 
Christian  dogmatics  ( 1810) ;  while  Schelling's  tran- 
sition to  theosophy  and  to  '  positive  philosophy ' 
is  mirrored  in  Daub's  Judas  lacharioth  (1810). 
despite  its  eccentricities  his  best  work.  Hegel  was 
called  to  Heidell>erg  in  1816,  and  henceforth  it  was 
his  influence  which  was  dominant  over  the  receptive 
mind  of  Daub.  In  his  DognuUische  Thtolotjie 
(1833)  and  Prolegomena  (1835),  he  attempts  in 
the  darkest  language  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  a 
philosophical  restoration  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
church.  Daub's  Theol .-phitos.  Vorlemngen  were 
collected  by  Marheineke  ami  Dittenberger  in  seven 
volumes  ( 1 838-43 ).  See  Kosenkran/'s  eulogistic  but 
uncritical  Erinnertmgen  (1837),  and  D.  F.  Strauss. 
Chartikteristiken  vnd  Kritikeu  (2d  ed.  1844). 

Hnubentoii*  Lor  is  Jean  Marie,  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Montliar  in  Burgundy,  29th  May  1716. 
He  studied  theology  at  the  Sorboiinc.  but  soon 
gave  himself  up  to  medicine  and  anatomv.  In 
1742  his  old  schoolfellow,  Button,  invited  him  to 
assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work 
on  Natural  History,  and  Daulienton  contributed 
richly  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  Hixtoire 
Suturclle,  until  the  jealousy  of  Buffon  led  to  an 
estrangement.  Dauhenton  now  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  his  duties  in  the  Jardin  dn  Roi, 
where  he  was  professor  of  Mineralogy*.  He  was 
also  for  a  time  professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
College  of  Medicine.  Ho  contributed  largely  to 
the  first  Encyclopedic,  and  wrote  many  valuable 
menioires.    He  died  31st  Decemls?r  1799. 

Dnnbcnv,  Charles  Giles  Bridle,  chemist 
anil  botanist,  was  liorn  at  Stratum  in  Gloucester- 
shire, llth  February  1795.  He  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  natural  phenomena  by 
the  aid  of  chemical  science— his  great  work  being 
A  Description  of  Art  ire  and  Extinct  Volcanoes 
(1826).    lie  also  wrote  on  thermal  springs.  He 
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became  professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford  in  1822, 
of  Botany  in  1834.  and  was  anF.R.S.  Other  works 
are  (in  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory  (1831), 
Lectures  on  Agriculture  (1841),  and  Lectures  on 
Climate  ( 1862).    Daubeny  died  December  13,  1867. 

D'AubitflM1,  Jean-IIexki  Merle,  a  popular 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  born  at  Kaux-\  ives, 
n»*ar  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  16th  Aupist  171M. 
studied  there  and  at  Berlin— under  Neander— and 
in  1818  liecame  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  Hamburg.  In  1823  lie  wax  ap|H>inted 
court  preacher  at  Brussels;  but  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  he  declined  the  post  of  tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  returning  to  Geneva,  took 
part  iu  the  institution  of  the  new  evangelical 
church,  and  tilled  the  chair  of  Chnrch  llistorv  iu 
its  theological  seminary  until  his  sudden  dcatn,  in 
the  night  of  October  20  1,  1872.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  sonic  visits  to  England  and  Scotland,  where 
he  had  numerous  readers  and  admirers,  and  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.  I.,  from  Oxford  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  he  remained 
constantly  at  Geneva  The  work  which  has  given 
him  a  widespread  reputation  is  his  Ifisloire  de  la 
lltfomudion  an  Sciziimc  Si  trie  (1835-53);  it  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  tongues,  and 
baa  attracted  more  notice  abroad  than  at  home  ;  it 
is  written  with  a  devout,  fervid  sympathy  that  is 
often  eloquent,  although  the  narrative  is  too 
graphic  to  be  everywhere  exact.  Its  popularity 
has  been  immense.  Among  his  other  writings  are 
German;/,  Kngland,  and  Scotland  ( Lond.  1848);  a 
vindication  of  Cromwell  (1848);  Truis  Sic'eles  de 
Lutteen  Fcosse  ( 1849) ;  and  HUtoirc  de.  la  Reforma- 
tion en  Europe  au  Temjtx  de  Calvin  ( 1862-78). 

D'Aublgfll,  Theodore  Ac.rippa,  a  famous 
French  scholar,  was  born  on  8th  February  1 550, 
near  Pom*  ui  Saintonge.  At  an  early  period  he 
exhibited  a  remarkable  talent  for  the  acquisition 
of  languages.  Although  lsmi  of  a  noble  family,  he 
inherited  no  wealth  from  his  father,  and  conse- 
quently chose  the  military  profession.  In  1567  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  services  to  the  Hugue- 
not cause,  and  was  subsequently  rewarded  by 
Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  vice  admiral  of  Cuicnne 
and  Brittany.  His  severe  and  indexible  diameter 
frequently  embroiled  him  with  the  court ;  and  after 
Henry's  assassination  (1610),  he  betook  himself  to 
Geneva,  where  he  si>ent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  literary  studies.  He  died  April  29.  1630,  leaving 
a  worthless  son,  Constant,  who  was  father  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  D'Aubigne'*  liest-knowit 
work  is  his  Hiatoire  U  ni  verse/ le,  15M>  1601  (Amster- 
dam, 1616  20),  which  had  the  honour  of  lieing 
burned  in  France  by  the  common  hangman. 
D'Aubigne  was  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  biting 
satire,  as  is  proved  by  his  Confession  Catholique 
dn  Sicttr  de  Sanrg,  and  his  Arentures  du  Baron 
de  Famesti.  See  his  Jlistoire  Secrete,  icrite.  par 
lui  mhne  (1731);  also  French  studies  by  Hcaume 
(1883)  and  Morillot  ( 1884). 

X  Daubitniy,  Charles  Francois,  landscape- 
v  painter  ami  etcher,  Isjm  in  Paris'in  1817,  studied 
under  his  father,  who  was  a  miniature-painter, 
Paul  Delaroche,  and  others,  and  from  1838  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon,  although  his  full  recognition 
came  only  after  the  artist  had  reached  his  fiftieth 
year.  He  devoted  himself  to  close  and  sympathetic 
study  from  nature,  working  much  on  the  Seine  in  a 
house-boat,  and  developed  a  style  of  landscape  art 
marked  by  singularly  unaffected  fidelity  and  origin- 
ality. In  1853  he  gained  a  first-class  medal  with  his 
'  Pool  of  Gvlien.'  In  1857  he  produced  his  '  Spring- 
time ;'  in  "1861,  'The  Banks  of  the  Oise ;  *  in  1872, 
'  Windmills  at  Dordrecht ; '  and  in  1877.  his  large 
and  very  impressive  '  Kising  Moon.'  His  '  Sluices 
in  the  Valley  of  Optevos '  ( 1855)  and  ids  4  Vintage ' 


(1863)  are  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  He  is  also 
known  as  a  book-illustrator  and  as  a  vigorous 
etcher,  having  produced  over  a  hundred  plates, 
some  reproductions,  others  direct  from  nature, 
marked  by  great  frankne»s  of  method  and  free 
painter- like  quality.  He  died  in  Paris,  19th 
February  1878. 

D'Aubusson,  Pierre,  Grand  master  of  the 
order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  sumamed  'the 
Shield  of  the  Church,'  was  liorn  of  a  noble  French 


family  in  1423. 


At 

service  of  the  Emperor  Sigismuud,  and  served  under 
the  Archduke  Alhrecht  of  Au>tria  against  the 


an  early  age  he  entered  the 


Turks.  Returning  to  France,  he  serv  cd  with  the 
Armagnacs  against  the  Swiss,  and  covered  himself 
with  glory  at  their  defeat  near  St  Jacob  (1444). 
He  next  joined  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
and  rose  rapidly  into  |s>wer,  Incoming  grand-master 
in  1476.  He  lalsmred  to  bring  alxiul  a  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  Christian  powers  to  counteract  the 
triumph  of  the  Turks  that  followed  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  Mohammed  II. 's  career  of  con- 
quest, which  threatened  to  spread  over  Western 
Europe,  was  stayed  alone  by  the  obstinate  bravery 
of  D  Aubusson  and  his  little  colony  of  Christian 
soldiers  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  In  May  1480  an 
army  of  100,000  Turks  invested  the  town, 'but  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  after  a  month  s  desperate 
fighting,  leaving  In-hind  them  as  many  as  9000 
dead.  Mohammed  was  filled  with  fury,  and  a 
second  attack  was  only  averted  by  his  death  in  1481. 
D'Aubussou  died  in  1503.    See  HosPlTALLKRS. 

Daudct.  Alpiionse,  was  lioni  at  Nlmes  on 
May  13,  1840.    His  family  had  been  in  trade,  but 
were  not  in  good  circumstances.    He  was*  however, 
well  educated  at  the  Lyons  Lycee,  and  was  able 
I  when  quite  a  hoy  to  take  the  place  of  usher  in  a 
I  school  at  Alais,  an  employment  of  which,  in  Le 
'  Petit  Chose  ami  others  of  his  works,  he  has  given  no 
cheerful  reminiscences.     He  was  only  seventeen 
■  when,  giving  up  his  ushership,  he  set  out  for  Paris 
with  his  elder  brother,  Ernest,  who  himself  Wame 
a  journalist  and  novelist  of  some  mark.  Alphonse 
(as  also  did  Ernest)  obtained  an  appointment  as 
,  clerk  or  privnte  secretary  iu  the  office  of  the  Duke 
de  Morny,  of  whom  he  has  drawn  a  famous  portrait 
I  in  Le  Xabah.    Indeed,  one  of  the  main  character- 
,  istics  of  M.  Daudet's  method,  and  one  of  the  main 
1  reasons  of  his  {topularity  with  some,  and  his  un- 
popularity with  other  readers,  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  utilised  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance and  almost  every  acquaintanceship  of 
his  life  in  his  books.    M.  Daudet  s  literary  efforts, 
however,  liegan  with  poetry  ;  and  his  first  book, 
in  1858,  was  entitled  Lrs  Amonreuses.    He  also 
devoted  some  not  too  successful  years  of  experi- 
ment to  theatrical  work,  writing  by  himself,  of 
with  a  collalwrator,  La   Dcrnitre  Idole  (1862), 
L'tEillet  Blanc  (1865),  Le  Frrre  Aint  (1868),  Le 
Sacrifice  (1869),  Lise  Tarernier,  and  J/Arlrxienne 
(1872),  pieces  of  which  the  earlier  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  later.    Besides  this,  he  contributed 
to  many  journals,  especially  the  Figaro.    In  this 
form  appeared  some  of  his  best  work,  the  Lettrc* 
de  Mon  Moulin  (collected  1869),  Robert  He/mont 
(1871),  the  Conten  du  Lundi,  and  others;  and  it 
was  in  these  years  that  he  conceived  the  charm 
ing  extravaganza  of  Tartarin    de    Tarascon,  a 
most  amusing  satire  on   the    characteristics  of 
the  natives  of  the  south  of  France  (  1874),  which  he 
followed  up  with  Tartarin  sur  le*  Alpes  (1886)  and 
Port  Taraacoi,  (  1890). 

It  was  not,  however,  till  many  years  after  his 
literary  beginnings  that  M.  Daudet  hit  on  the 
style  which  has  made  him  popular  and  famous.  He 
bad  sketched  something  of  the  kind  early  in  Le 
Petit  Chose,  a  book  full  of  pathos  and  of  rcnunis- 
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ceiices  of  lib  own  earlv  struggles.  This  pathetic 
quality  is  still  further' develoiied  in  Jack  (1873), 
the  story  of  an  illegitimate  child,  part  of  the  in- 
terest of  which  turns  on  the  half-maficious  sketches 
of  certain  literary  Bohemians ;  and  in  Fromont 
J  tune  tt  Rixler  Ami  ( 1874),  where  the  devotion  of 
a  man  of  business  to  his  linn,  his  wife,  and  his 
brother,  meets  in  all  three  cases  with  an  equally 
evil  return.  These  have  been  followed  by  Lt 
Nnlfib  (1877),  a  transparent  CAricaturo  of  Morny 
and  other  well-known  personages  under  the  empire ; 
Lt*  Ruts  en  Exit  (1879),  the  chief  parte  in  which 
are  supposed  to  liave  lieen  played  also  by  actual 
persons;  .\nttui  Rmtmextnn  (188*2),  the  hero  of 
which  was  supposed  to  have  some  resemblance  to 
Gamliettu,  and  which  at  onyrate  is  as  remarkable  ' 
in  the  serious  way  as  Turturtu  in  the  comic  amongst  ' 
satires  on  the  •  meridional '  type  ;  L' ' Evangt-liste 
( 1883),  in  which  the  then  new  craze  of  the  Salvation  < 
Army  was  introduced  ;  Sapho  ( 1884),  a  book  some- 
what out  of  M.  Daitdet's  usual  line,  in  which  the 
mutual  infatuation  of  a  young  man  and  a  courtesan 
and  artist's  model  is  drawn  with  remarkable  if  not 
very  wholesome  power;  and  I.'Immortel  (1888),  in 
which  all  the  author's  powers  of  ridicule,  and  all 
his  practised  skill  in  attacking  individuals  under  a 
thin  disguise,  are  employed  to  throw  discredit  on  ; 
the  French  Academy.  The  vigour,  and  within  cer-  j 
tain  limits,  the  versatility,  of  this  series  of  novels  is 
not  denied  by  any  one ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
personalitv  already  noticed,  there  has  lieen  charged 
against  llie  earlier  ones  at  least  a  following  of 
Dickens,  which  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though 
it  has  been  asserted  to  he  so. 

M.  Daudet  married  early  a  lady  of  talent,  who 
rendered  him  much  assistance  in  his  literary  work, 
and  he  formed  for  some  time  part  of  a  coterie  of 
remarkable  literary  characters,  which  included  the 
Russian  novelist  Turgenief,  Gustavo  Flaubert,  the 
brothers  Goncourt,  and  M.  Zola.  He  published 
autobiographic  palters,  collected  as  Trtnte  An*  de 
Pari*  ( I88< ),  and  Souvenir*  tftin  Homme  de  Lettrt* 
( 1889).  Long  a  sufferer  from  locomotor  ataxy,  he 
died  16th  December  1897.  See  R.  H.  Sherard's 
Daudet  (1894)  and  the  Memoir  by  his  son,  Leon 
(  Eng.  trans.  189H),  who  is  also  a  novelist, 
y  DatHlnaffar,  a  mean -looking  town  in  the  Gaya 
district  of  Bengal,  on  the  Son, Ml  miles  S\V.  of  Patna.  : 
It  possesses,  however,  a  considerable  river  trade,  and 
manufactures  coarse  fabrics  ltoth  of  wool  and  of 
cotton.    Pop.  9870. 

Daillat uhad  ('fortunate  city'),  a  town  and 
fort  in  the  Doccan,  within  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
2S  miles  N\V.  of  Hyderabad.  The  fortress  consists 
of  a  conical  nick,  600  feet  high,  with  a  wide  ditch 
and  an  outer  wall  nearly  3  miles  in  circumference. 
The  place  surrendered  to  the  Mohammedans  in 
1294,  and  Shah  Muhammad  Tnghlnk  ( 1324-51 ) 
thrice  attempts!  to  remove  the  seat  of  government 
hither  from  Delhi.  The  fortress  has  not  l>pen 
garrisoned  now  for  many  years,  and  the  town  has 
greatly  decayed.    Pop.  1243. 

D'Aulnoy,  Marie  Catherine  Jumeixe  dk 
Bkuneviu.K,  Countess,  was  l«>rn  alsmt  HS50.  and 
died  in  1705.  She  wrote  many  tedious  and  long- 
winded  romances  long  consigned  to  safe  oblivion. 
Of  these  may  here  only  lie  mentioned  Ifip/tulifte, 
i.-umte.  de  Dmujfas  ( 1(500).  Equally  worthless  are 
her  historical  memoirs.  But  her  fame  rests  securely 
on  her  Cmde*  d<;t  f-'r,-«n  which  are  written  in  a 
simple,  bright,  and  ••harming  style,  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  inimitable  master,  Perranlt.  The 
White  Cat,  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  Finette  Cendran, 
and  Le  M  on  ton  have  for  two  centuries  been 
naturalised  in  the  nurseries  of  Eumpe,  and  are 
•till  familiar  figures  in  pantomime. 

B'Auiiiale.  See  Aumale,  (Due  d  ). 


Daunter,  Georo  Friedrich,  an  able  but 
eccentric  Gennan  writer,  was  bom  in  1800  at  Nurem- 
berg, where  for  a  time  he  was  a  professor  in  the 
gymnasium,  and  where  Kasjiar  Hauser  (q.v.)  was 
committed  to  his  care.  Abandoning  the  pietism  of 
his  student  days,  he  passed  through  Schelling's  phil- 
osophy to  a  position  of  hitter  antagonism  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  he  wished  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  but  in  1859  he  joined  the  Ultramontane 
party,  and  liecame  one  of  its  foremost  champions. 
His  many  philosophical  writings  reflect  his  varying 
positions;  so  late  as  1847  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  Christians 
of  the  first  century  human  sacrifice  obtained  ;  from 
1859  he  expounded  and  defended  the  faith.  His 
poetical  works,  especially  Muhmnct  (1848)  and  the 
LiedertAuten  de*  Haji*,  two  graceful  imitations  of 
Persian  poetry,  have  gained  a  high  reputation. 
Dautuer  died  at  Wurzburg,  14th  December  1875. 

Dauniler,  HENRI,  a  celebrated  French  carica- 
turist, was  liorn  at  Marseilles  in  1808.  Fashion, 
tittle-tattle,  scandal,  jiolitics,  blemishes  of  figure, 
and  oddities  of  character  in  turn  inspired  his 
inexhaustible  genius  for  mockery.  Few  among  his 
illustrious  contemporaries  esca|>ed  his  pencil,  and 
his  caricatures  had  always  some  strikingly  truthful 
feature  about  them.  He  made  his  debut  in  the 
Vharimri,  in  a  series  of  sketches  from  Robert 
Maeairt ;  and  the  revolution  of  1848  suggested  two 
of  his  mo*t  remarkable  series — Idyl  it*  Purlemen- 
tairt*  and  Let  litprtjttntant*  Represent**.  In  old 
age  Daumier  became  blind,  and  was  befriended  bv 
Corot.  He  died  at  Valmondois,  10th  Feb.  |S7'j. 
bee  monograph  by  A.  Alexandre  <  Paris,  1S88 ). 

Daim,  Leopold  Joseph,  Graf  von,  com- 
mamlcr  in  chief  of  the  imperial  tnions  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  was  the  son  of  t  ount  Wierich 
Philipp  von  Daun,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  was  l>orn  at  Vienna,  24th 
Septemlier  1705.  Entering  his  father's  regiment, 
he  acquired  a  reputation  during  the  Turkish  cam- 
paigns ( 1737-39).  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion also  affonled  him  manv  opport unities  of  dis- 

Idaying  that  combination  of  valour  and  prudence 
or  which  he  was  famous.  After  the  jteace  with 
Prussia  in  1745,  Daun  fought  against  the  French  in 
the  Netherlands  (1746-48),  and  in  1754  received 
the  dignity  of  field-marshal.  Before  this,  he  had, 
in  spite  of  many  olmtacles,  intntduced  into  the 
imperial  army  a  new  military  system,  and  reorgan- 
ised the  Military  Academy  at  V  ienna.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  commanded 
the  army  of  Moravia  in  1757,  and  neutralised  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  under  General  Browne 
near  I*raguc,  by  driving  Frederick  the  Croat,  who 
had  beleaguered  that  citv,  as  far  as  Kolin,  and  forc- 
ing him,  after  a  hard-fought  lwttle,  to  evacuate 
Bohemia.  On  the  14th  of  Octolier  1758  he  gained 
another  victory  over  Frederick  at  Hochkirch,  ami 
came  near  to  annihilating  the  Prussian  army.  In 
1759,  at  Maxen,  he  compelled  Fink,  the  Prussian 
general,  with  11,000  men,  to  surrender.  After 
this,  however,  he  gained  no  im|>ortant  successes  ; 
Frederick  l»egan  to  understand  the  tactics  of  '  the 
AiiNtrian  Faluns  Cunctator.'  and  to  conduct  uia 
oamjMiigns  accordingly.  Daun  died  5th  February 
1766. 

Dauphin  (Lat.  Delphinus),  formerly  the  title 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  king,  was  origin- 
ally that  of  the  sovereign  lords  of  the  province  of 
Dauphine,  who  liore  a  didphtn  as  their  crest.  The 
last  of  these,  the  childless  Humliert  III.,  in  1343 
bequeathed  his  possessions  to  Charles  of  Valois, 
grandson  of  Philippe  VI.  of  France,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France 
should  l»ear  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  and 
govern  the  province.    As  late  as  the  time  of  Louis 
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XI.,  the  dauphin  exercised  almost  sovereign  rights  ; 
but  after  his  time  these  were  gradually  abridged, 
until  Dauphine  was  placed  under  the  same  laws 
as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  title  became 
merelv  honorary.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  it 
was  abolished  altogether.   See  Delphi N  Classics. 

I) a  11  phi  nr.  formerly  a  frontier  province  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  now  forming  the  department* 
Drdme,  Isere,  and  Hautes  Alpes.  Its  capital  was 
Grenoble,  and  it  l*oasted  its  'seven  wonders'— 
remarkable  caves,  mountain  |H>aks,  &c.  Once  the 
territory  of  the  Allohrogi,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  Dauphine  formed  the  southern- 
most iMirt  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It  then 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Franks,  and  after 
the  dismemlierment  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchy, 
it  Itecamc  a  portion  of  the  new  Burgundian  king- 
dom of  Aries.  It  then  passed  by  legacy  into  the 
possession  of  the  German  emperor  in  1032,  and 
remained  united  with  Germany  till  1343,  when  it 
was  presented  to  France  (see  Dauphin).  There 
is  a  history  by  Chorier  (2  vols.  1883). 

Oaurat,  Jean,  a  gifted  French  scholar,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  determining  the  course 
which  his  country's  literature  took  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance.  He  was  lsjrn  about  1510,  and 
became  president  of  the  College  Coqueret,  where 
he  superintended  the  studies  of  Ronsard,  Du 
Bellay,  Baif,  and  Belleau.  These  poets,  with 
whom  he  was  united  in  the  famous  coterie  of  the 
Pleiade  (q.v.),  he  carefully  trained  for  the  task  of 
reforming  the  vernacular,  and  ennobling  French 
literature  bv  the  imitation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
models.  He  wrote  nothing  of  importance  in 
French,  but  devoted  himself  to  guiding  and  stimu- 
lating the  other  members  of  the  Pleiade,  in  whose 
works  his  learning  and  enthusiasm  bore  rich  and 
enduring  fruit.    He  died  in  1588. 

Dauria*  a  mountainous  region  of  south-eastern 
Siberia,  between  Lake  Baikal  and  the  river  Argun, 
on  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Danw.  See  House,  Or  voGA,  Zebra. 

D'Avenant*  Sir  William,  English  poet 
playwright,  was  born  in  1606  at  Oxford, 
his  father  kept  the  Crown  Tavern,  a  house  at 
which  Shakespeare  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping 
when  on  his  journeys  l>etween  Tendon  and  Strat- 
ford. A  story  arose  later  that  D'Avenant's  birth 
was  due  to  an  intrigue  between  his  mother  and 
the  great  dramatist,  but  for  this  there  seems  to 
lie  no  foundation,  though  apparently  D'Avenant 
himself  was  willing  enough  to  barter  his  mother's 
reputation  for  the  credit  of  such  a  parentage. 
Aubrey  tolls  us  that  D'Avenant  would  often  say, 
when  pleasant  over  a  cup  of  wine,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  wrote  with  the  very  spirit  that 
Shakespeare  did.  and  *  seemed  contented  enough 
to  be  thought  his  son.'  In  hi*  twelfth  year  tTie 
precocious  boy  |tenncd  an  Oile  in  Honembranee  of 
Muster  ShakfJtjteare,  not  printed,  however,  until  1638. 
After  a  short  period  of  study  at  Lincoln  College, 
he  Imh'iiiiu'  page  to  Frances,  Duchess  of  Richmond  ; 
next  passed  into  the  household  of  the  aged  poet, 
Fulke  Greville,  L«rd  Hrooke,  and  in  1628  took  to 
writing  for  the  stage.  During  the  next  ten  years 
he  produced  many  plays,  the  least  |ss»r  of  which 
were  The  Crud  Brother  (1630)  and  The  Wits 
(1636).  In  1638,  at  the  request  of  the  queen,  he 
was  appointed  poet-laureate  in  succession  to  Ben 
Jonson.  About  the  same  time  he  lost  his  n<we 
through  an  illness— a  calamity  which  laid  him 
ofs'n  to  the  merriment  of  such  wits  as  Suckling, 
Denham,  and  Sir  John  Mennis.  He  afterwards 
became  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  but  he- 
came  embroiled  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  apprehended  and  Hung  into  the  Tower. 
He  soon  escaped  to  France,  and  returning,  distin- 


Sished  himself  so  much  in  the  royalist  cause, 
It  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  at  the  siege  of 
Gloucester  ( Septemlier  1643).  D'Avenant  again 
got  into  difficulties,  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower 
for  two  years,  when  he  was  released,  it  is  said,  on 
the  intercession  of  Milton.  Once  more  he  set 
about  establishing  theatrical  representations,  and 
in  1658  succeeded  in  opening  a  theatre.  Two  years 
earlier  he  had  given  what  was  practically  the  first 
opera  in  England,  with  Mrs  Coleman  as*  the  first 
actress  that  ever  appeared  on  an  English  stage. 
After  the  Restoration,  D'Avenant  was  favoured 
by  royal  patronage,  and  continued  to  write  and 
superintend  the  performance  of  plays  until  his 
death,  April  7,  1668.  His  epic,  entitled  Gondi- 
bert,  a  feeble  reaction  from  the  romanticism  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets,  consists  of  fifteen  hundred  four- 
line  heroic  stanzas  with  alternate  rhymes — a  metre 
which  the  genius  of  Gray's  Elegy  can  scarce  save 
from  the  damning  sin  of  monotony ;  much  l>epraised 
by  its  conteni|>orarieB,  it  now  sleeps  securely  in 
the  same  oblivion  with  the  author's  Madagascar, 
ami  his  great  opera  The  Siege  of  Rhodes.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  bis  plays,  with  memoir,  was  edited 
by  Logan  and  Maidment  (Edin.  5  vols.  1872-74).— 
Charles  D'Avenant,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
London  in  1656,  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
sat  in  parliament  under  James  II.  and  William  ID!., 
was  commissioner  of  excise  and  joint-licenser  of 
plays,  under  Anne  secretary  to  the  Commissioners 
for  Union  with  Scotland,  next  insinjctor-general 
of  import*  and  exports.  He  died  6th  November 
1714.  Among  his  writings  are  Discourses  on  the 
Public!-  Jiereniies  and  the  Trade  of  England  ( 1698), 
and  A  Discourse  upon  Grants  (1700). 

Davenport*  capital  of  Scott  county,  Iowa,  on 
the  Mississippi,  opposite  Rock  Island  (q.v.),  183 
miles  W.  bv  S.  of  Chicago  by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Griswold  College  (1859)  and  of  several  Catholic 
institutions,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  Hour, 
wooden  and  iron  wares,  ami  woollen  goods,  and  is 
the  shipping  depot  of  a  large  grain  trade.  Pop. 
(1880)  21,831  ;  (1890)  26,872  ;  ( 1900 1  35,254. 

Daveiltry  (pronounced  Daintru),  an  ancient 
municipal  Itorough  of  Northamptonshire,  nt  the 
sources  of  the  Avon  and  Nene,  12  miles  W.  of 
Northampton,  and  4  NW.  of  Weedon  by  a  branch 
line  opened  in  1888.  It  is  well  built  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  has  two  principal  streets.  Charles  I. 
spent  six  davs  here  in  1645  before  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  Pop.  (1851)  4430:  (1881)  3859;  (1891) 
3939.  A  mile  to  the  east  is  Danes  or  Borough  Hill, 
one  of  the  largest  Roman  camps  in  the  kingdom. 

David*  capital  of  Chirinui  (q.v.)  in  Panama, 
lies  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Rio  David,  which 
enters  the  Pacific  8  miles  to  the  south.  Stock- 
raising  and  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.*  9000. 

David  (Heb.,  'beloved'),  the  second  king  over 
Israel.  He  sprang  from  a  family  of  Judah,  and 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  of  some  sub- 
stance at  Bethlehem.  He  is  descrilied  as  a  hand- 
some youth,  '  red-haired,  with  lieautiful  eyes,  and 
fair  of  face,'  when  he  first  distinguished  himself  in 
Israel  by  slaying  the  Philistine  giant  Goliath. 
After  tins  heroic  deed,  Snul  took  him  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  him  to  a  military  command.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14  23)  it  was 
his  skill  in  playing  the  harp,  and  his  being  sent  for 
to  lkanish  the  melancholy  of  Saul  by  that  means, 
that  first  led  to  his  coming  into  contact  with  the 
moody  king.  He  had  soon  to  flee  from  Saul's  court, 
as  the  king  s  jealousy  of  his  supposed  rival  led  him 
to  seek  David's  life;  but,  by  the  craft  of  his  wife 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  and  the  friendship  of 
Jonathan,  Saul  s  son,  he  escaped,  and  fled  to  the 
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country  of  the  Philistine*,  where,  however,  he  fou ml 
refuge  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  cave  (or  hill- 
fort)  of  Adullam,  near  (iath,  he  gathered  a  troop 
of  400  freebooten»,  which  afterwards  increased  to 
tiOO,  and  with  which  he  ranged  through  the  country 
between  Philistia  and  the  Dead  Sea,  never  attack- 
ing his  king  or  countrymen,  but  always  their 
etieinieft  on  the  west  and  south,  and  levying  con- 
tributions from  the  people  of  Judah  for  his  protec- 
tion of  their  flocks.  The  expeditions  which  Saul  led 
against  him  frequently  put  him  to  great  straits, 
am)  the  difficulty  of  controlling  his  irregular  force 
without  assuming  the  offensive  against  '  the  Lord's 
Anointed  '  liecoming  ever  greater,  David  left  Judah, 
and  became  a  vassal  of  the  Philistine  king  of  Oath, 
occupying  for  a  year  anil  four  months  the  town  of 
Ziklag  in  the  desert  to  the  south.  After  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan  at  Oilhoa,  he  reigned  seven 
and  a  half  years  in  Hebron  over  the  trilie  of  Jmlah, 
w  hile  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  ruled  the  rest  of  Israel 
with  the  help  of  Abner— proliahly  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Philistines.  On  the  deatu  of  Isfilioshcth,  all  Israel 
ehose  David  as  king.  He  conquered  the  independ- 
ent city  of  Jehus  (Jerusalem  ),  the  strongest  natural 
fortress  in  the  country,  and  made  it  the  political  ami 
religious  centre  of  his  kingdom,  building,  with  the 
help  of  Tyrian  artificers,  a  palace  for  himself  on  its 
highest  hill  /ion  (the  'city  of  David'),  and  placing 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (q.v.)  there  under  a  tent 
—to  l»e  replaced  under  his  successor  by  a  temple, 
for  which  large  collection)*  of  materials  "were  made 
in  David's  reign.  The  nucleus  of  his  army 
consisted  of  his  old  bodyguard  of  tiOO  gibbtirim 
(or  'heroes'),  from  which  the  officers  of  the 
general  levy  were  drawn.  A  plan  is  described 
in  Chronicles  by  which  34,000  were  put  under 
anus  each  month  out  of  the  288,000  aldo-bodied 
men  who  were  the  fighting  strength  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  an  additional  regiment  of  life- 
guards, mostly  foreigners  ('  (Wt/u  ami  Pf/thi'). 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  conquest  of  the 
Philistines,  Moabites,  Arameans.  Edomites,  and 
Ammonites  reduced  the  whole  territory  from  Egypt 
to  the  Euphrates.  During  the  siege  of  Kabbah,  the 
Ammonite  capital,  David  committed  the  greatest 
sin  of  his  life,  his  adultery  with  Hathsheha  and 
indirect  murder  of  her  husltand.  Henceforward 
'  the  sword  never  departed  from  his  house. '  The 
last  yean*  of  his  long  reign  of  thirty- two  years 
in  Jerusalem  were  troubled  liy  popular  disaffection, 
of  which  his  favourite  son  Absalom  availed  himself 
to  attempt  a  revolution,  which  nearly  succeeded  in 
placing  him  on  the  throne,  but  cost  him  his  life,  to 
David  b  excessive  grief  ;  ami  shortly  liefore  David's 
death— which  was  at  earliest  1018,  at  latest  993 
H.C.— another  such  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
by  another  son,  Adonijah,  who  was  aggrieved  at 
the  choice  of  Solomon  as  his  father's  successor. 

David  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
The  spirit  of  his  rule  is  beautifully  expressed  in  his 
'last  (|Htetic)  words,'  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7.  His 
|>ers<)iial  courage,  his  skill  and  unvarying  success 
in  war,  his  foresight  and  circumspection  in  govern- 
ment, and  his  readiness  to  sacrilice  merely  personal 
euds  to  the  welfare  of  hi*  w  hole  people  are' especially 
conspicuous.  He  'executed  judgment  and  justice 
unto  all  his  jieople.'  The  foundation  of  his  rich  and 
complex  character  was  his  strong  faith  in  Jehovah 
his  G«si.  It  was  this  that  distinguished  him  from 
Saul  as  '  the  man  after  (Sod's  own  heart.'  He  was 
no  saint  in  the  Christian  sense,  and  in  his  lapses 
from  veracity,  his  polygamy,  ami  his  cruel  treat- 
ment of  conquered  enemies,  he  followed  the  customs 
of  his  time.  Hut  the  same  unvarnished  history 
which  is  the  side  authority  for  the  dark  sides  of  his 
character  is  equally  to  lie  lielieved  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  brighter  sides,  and  does  not  support 
the  unfavourable  judgment  of  David  expressed  by 


Bavle,  Voltaire,  Kenan,  and  others,  who  would 
make  him  out  either  a  licentious,  cruel,  and 
hypocritical  despot,  or  simply  a  child  of  nature 
gifted  with  an  equal  share  of  great  virtues  and 
great  vices. 

The  historical  picture  of  David  fully  supports 
the  tradition  that  'the  sweet  singer  of  Israel' 
was  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time,  ami  the  founder 
of  the  sublime  religious  lyric  jioctry  of  the  Hebrews, 
though  many  of  the  Psalms  are  rather  produc- 
tions of  the  David ic  spirit  than  of  David's  own 
>en.  '  At  an  earlier  date,'  says  Cheyne,  *  much 
nliour  was  rather  unpmfitahly  spent  in  defending 
the  Davidic  authorship  of  psalms  transparently  nun- 
Davidic.  An  opposite  tendency  now  prevails.  Of 
the  three  most  distinguished  writers,  Ewahl  acknow- 
ledges only  eleven  entire  psalms  and  some  frag- 
ments of  psalms  as  Davidic,  Hitzig  fourteen,  and 
Delitzsch  forty-four.  All  of  these  agree  as  to  the 
Davidic  authorship  of  Psalms  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii.,  xL, 
xviii.,  xix.  1-7,  and  two  out  of  three  as  to  that  of 
Psalms  ix.,  x.,  xiL,  xiii.,  xv. -xviii.,  xix.  8-14,  xxiv., 
xxix.,  xxxii.,  ci.  Kuenen,  however,  will  admit  no 
Davidic  psalm,  though  Davidic  passages  may  have 
lieen  inserted.  In  any  case,  it  is  quite  cert;iin 
that  there  are  none  in  the  last  three  books,  and 
the  proliability  is  that  Ewald's  is  the  most  con- 
servative view  of  the  headings  at  present  tenable." 

The  reign  of  David  not  only  determined  the 
political  life  of  Israel,  but  also"  its  conception  of 
ideal  glory.  As  the  succeeding  ages  grew  darker 
and  more  troubled,  believing  hearts  in  Israel  turned 
back  to  those  days  of  the  kingdom's  glory  ;  men  felt 
that  only  a  king  like  David  conhl  restore  the 
theocracy  ordained  of  Jehovah  ;  he  formed  the  pro- 
totyjie  for  the  Messianic  hope  that  Jehovah  would 
send  a  son  of  David,  who  should  redeem  Israel. 

David,  or  Dkwi,  St,  the  patron  saint  of  Wales, 
first  mentioned  in  the  Annate*  Cambria:  (10th 
century)  as  having  died  in  601,  Bishop  of  Mnni 
Judeorum,  or  Menevia,  afterwards  St  David's. 
He  presided  over  two  Welsh  synods,  at  Brefi  and 
at  '  Lucus  Victoria1.'  A  rich  legendary  history 
supplements  these  meagre  but  authentic  details. 
Khygyfarch  tells  that  he  was  grandson  of  Kinjj 
Ceredig.  and  a  pupil  of  Paulinus,  that  he  journeyed 
through  Wales  preaching  and  working  miracle*, 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  denounced  Pelagianism  at 
lireli  with  such  triumphant  loudness  that  he  was 
made  by  acclamation  metroiiolitan  Archbishop  of 
Wales,  (iirahlus  follows  Kliygvfarch  in  his  life, 
and  (ieoffrey  of  Monmouth  supplements  it  further 
by  making  David  the  uncle  of  King  Arthur,  and 
locating  the  metropolitan  see  first  at  Caerleon, 
whence  it  was  transferred  by  David,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Arthur,  to  Menevia. 

David  I.  (often  called  St  David),  king  of 
Scotland,  was  the  youngest  of  the  six  sons  of 
Malcolm  Ceannmor  and  St  Margaret  (q.v.).  Born 
in  1084,  he  was  sent  in  1093  to  England  along  with 
Iub  sister  Matilda  (who  in  1100  married  Henry  I.  of 
England),  and  remained  for  several  years  at  the 
English  court— a  residence  that  powerfully  affected 
his  after  career.  There,  as  his  contemporary 
William  of  Malmesbury  puts  it.  he  was  '  polished 
from  a  U>y  '  until  he  '  had  rubbed  off  all  the  rust  of 
Scottish  liarbarity.' 

In  1107,  when  his  elder  brother  Alexander  sue 
cecded  U*  the  throne,  David,  by  express  lieqnest 
of  Eadgar,  liecame  Prince  of  Cumbria,  a  territory 
which,  liesides  part  of  the  modern  shire  of  Cumber- 
land, included  the  whole  district  Wtween  the 
Tweed  and  Sol  way  and  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  except  the  shires  of  Haddington,  Edin- 
burgh, nnd  Linlithgow.  Over  the  greater  part  of 
this  domain  he  appears  to  have  held  alisolutesway. 
Alexander  seems  at  tint  to  have  been  inclined  to> 
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dispute  David'*  right  to  the  district,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  bin  claim  was  secured  without  contest  by 
the  influence  of  the  great  Norman  barons  who  had 
by  this  time  acquired  extensive  possessions  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  to  whom  David's  English 
training  rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable.  By 
David's  marriage  in  1110  to  Matilda,  widow  of 
Simon  de  Senlis,  and  heiress  of  Waltheof,  Earl 
of  Northuml>erland,  he  still  further  increased  his 
power,  Incoming  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Earl  of 
Northampton. 

In  1124  he  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  Scottish 
throne,  but  had  in  1130,  and  again  in  1137,  to  light 
for  his  crown  against  the  hetrs  of  the  old  Celtic 
dynasties  sup|H>rted  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  north 
aiid  west.    On  both  occasions  the  Anglo- Norman 
chivalry  which  David  had  gathered  around  him 
yave  him  decisive  victories.    Having  sworn,  along 
with  the  other  great  baron*  of  England,  to  maintain  ! 
the  right  of  his  niece,  Matilda,  to  the  English  [ 
crown,  David  took  up  arms  on  her  behalf  in  1135  ', 
when  Stephen  mounted  the  English  throne,  and  ! 
penetrated  into  England  as  far  as  Durham,  where 
at  a  meeting  lietween  him  and  Stephen  peace  was 
restored  by  the  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Hunting-  : 
don.  and  the  promise  of  the  earldom  of  North-  i 
umberland,  to  David'*  son  Henry.     In  1138  the  j 
war  was,  however,  renewed,  and  tbe  king  of  Scots, 
deserted  bv  Bruce  and  others  of  his  Anglo- Nor-  ! 
man  vassals  who  owned  large  estate*  in  England  i 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  was  signally  defeated  at  j 
the  '  Battle  of  the  Standard,'  near  Northallerton.  ; 
The  next  year,  a  second  ]»eace  was  concluded,  j 
when  the  promised  earldom  of  Northumberland 
was  bestowed  on  Prince  Henry. 

The  rest  of  David's  reign — which  marks  the  end 
of  Celtic  and  the  lieginning  of  Feudal  Scotland- 
was  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
design*  begun  by  his  father  and  mother,  and  con- 
tinued by  his  two  predecessors— the  union  of  the 
different  races  of  Scotland  into  one  nation,  and  i 
the  civilisation  of  the  iieople.    How  well  he  sue-  ' 
ceeded   may  be  traced  in  tbe  two  centuries  of  , 
prosperity  that  followed  his  reign.    By  the  intro-  [ 
auction  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  promulgation 
and  vigorous  personal  superintendence  of  the  work-  I 
ing  of  wise  laws,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  I 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country  ;  and  he  looked  for  f 
aid  in  this  work  to  the  Anglo-Normans  whom  he  j 
bad  brought  from  the  south.    By  the  erection  of  ' 
burghs  he  promoted  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  | 
commerce  of  the  nation,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  j 
its  freedom.    In  his  civilising  effort*  he  depended  ' 
also  largely  on  the  church,  the  extension  and  in-  i 
flnenee  of  which  he  greatly  fostered  and  encouraged.  | 
Immediately  after  he  liecanie  Prince  of  Cumbria  he 
restored  the  fallen  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  after 
his  accession  he  founded  and  endowedthe  bishoprics 
of  Boss,  Alsirdeen,  Caithness,  Brechin,  and  Dun- 
blane ;  besides  enriching  the  previously  established 
sees  of  St  Andrews,  Morav,  and  Dnnfceld,  and  re- 
viving the  old  see  of  Calloway  (Whithorn).  He 
also  founded  or  restored  the  ablievs  of  Kelso,  Jed- 
burgh,   Melrose,  Nowbattle,   Holy  rood,  Camhus- 
kenneth,  and  Kinloss,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
minor  religious  establishments.    So  far  indeed  did 
this  process  of  endowment  go,  that  according  to 
Bellenden,  '  the  croun  was  left  indegent  throw 
ampliation  of  gret  reiiti*  to  the  kirk,'  a  state  of 
matters  that  led  James  I.  (of  Scotland)  to  remark, 
while  standing  by  David's  tomb  at  Dunfermline, 
that  'he  was  ami  sair  sanct  for  the  crown.'  On 
the  other  hand  one  who  was   a  liard    iudge  of 
monarchs  —  George    Buchanan— said    with  much 
more  truth,  that  'if  men  were  to  set  themselves 
to  draw  the  image  of  a  good  king,  they  would  fall 
short  of  what  David  showed  himself  throughout 
tbe  whole  course  of  his  life.'   Though  King  David  I 


is  often  called  St  David,  ho  was  never  formally 
canonise*! ;  hut  his  name  was  inserted  in  the 
calendar  prefixed  to  fraud's  Prayer- book  for  Scot- 
land, printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1037. 

King  David  died  at  Carlisle,  24th  May  1 153.  HU 
son  Henry  had  died  in  the  previous  June,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  hi*  grandson,  Malcolm,  then  in 
his  twelfth  year. 

The  oldest  Scottish  painting  now  known  to  exist  -an 
illuminated  charter  to  the  monks  of  Kelso,  written  in 
llfty  preserves  rutlc  miniatured  of  tho  young  king  .Mal- 
colm and  his  saintly  grandfather.  It  in  preserved  at 
Floors  Castle,  and  engraved  in  fiic-simile  in  tho  Lifter  S. 
Marie  de  Calchou  (Itannatyne  Club,  184C).  See  also 
Innes's  Scot/ami  in  the  Middle  A'jes  ( 1800)  ;  Robertson's 
SenUand  under  her  early  Kiwjt  (1H>V2(;  and  Skene's 
Celtic  SmtJnnd  (1870).  the  remain*  of  David's  legisla- 
tion, including  tho  interesting  codu  of  tho  I*njt»  Bur- 
{forum,  have  been  carefully  collected  in  the  first  volume 
of  The  Acta  of  the  Pari  t  a  nun  U  of  .Scotland  { 1844 ). 

David  II..  only  son  of  King  Koliert  Bruce,  was 
liorn  at  Dunfermline,  5th  March  1324,  and  was 
married  in  1328  to  Edward  Il.'s  daughter,  Joanna. 
In  June  1329  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  in 
November  1331  waa  crowned,  with  his  child-nueen, 
at  Scone.  In  1334  the  succ«*ss  of  Edward  ilaliol 
(q.v.),  and  Edward  III.'s  victory  at  llalidon  Hill, 
forced  David's  guardians  to  send  him  and  his  consort 
to  France,  whence  by  the  triumph  of  the  national 
party  be  was  permitted  to  return  in  1341.  Five 
year*  biter,  in  fulfilment  of  his  alliance  with 
France,  he  invaded  England,  but  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  was  utterly  routed 
bv  the  Archbishop  of  York,  17th  October  1340. 
For  eleven  years  he  remained  a  prisoner,  in  or  near 
London,  aud  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire;  at  length, 
in  1357,  be  waa  released  on  promise  of  a  heavy 
ransom  (100,000  merks),  whose  non-payment  in- 
volved him  in  shameful  dependence  on  Eng- 
land. In  1363  he  actually  proposed  to  his  parlia- 
ment that  Edward  III.'s  scconii  son  should  succeed 
dim  on  the  Scottish  throne ;  and  though  the  pro- 
posal was  curtly  rejected,  the  intrigue  between  the 
two  kings  was*  ended  only  by  David's  death  at 
Edinburgh  Castle,  22d  February  1371.  He  wo* 
not  forty-seven  years  old,  yet  his  reign  hail  lasted 
more  than  forty -one  years— a  reign  as  inglorious  as 
it  was  long,  but  still  of  great  moment  to  Scotland, 
since,  '  from  a  war  of  conquest  and  patriotic  resist- 
ance, the  struggle  bad  died  into  a  petty  strife 
Wtween  two  angry  nations,  a  mere  episisle  in  the 
larger  content  which  it  had  stirred  between  England 
and  France.'  Queen  Joanna  dying  in  1302,  David 
next  year  had  married  Margaret  Logic,  a  comely 
widow,  whom  he  divorced  in  1369.  By  neither 
marriage  bad  he  any  issue,  so  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister's  son,  Robert  ll. 

David*  FrtUClEN,  a  French  composer,  was  born 
8th  March  1810,  at  Cadenet,  in  the  de|tartment  of 
Vaucluse.  He  was  first  a  chorister  in  tho  cathe 
dral  of  Aix,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  Ho  threw  himself  earnestly 
iuto  the  social  speculations  of  his  day  ;  became 
an  ardent  disciple  of  St  Simon,  aud  afterwards  of 
Enfantin ;  ami  finally,  on  the  break-up  of  the 
brotherhood  in  1833,  he  betook  himself,  along  with 
several  of  his  fellow-dreamers,  to  the  East.  The 
little  knot  of  enthusiast*  reached  Constantinople, 
whence  they  made  their  way  to  Smyrna  aud  Cairo. 
As  they  had  no  means,  they  su  tiered  greatly  from 
want,  sickness,  and  ill-usage.  In  1835  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  published  his  Mtfudics  Orientates  for 
the  pianoforte.  They  were  unsuccessful ;  and 
David  remained  in  ofweurity  till  1844,  when  he 
brought  out  at  the  Conservatoire  his  Dfsert,  a 
grand  Ode  &ymphonU,  as  he  called  it,  the  words  of 
which  were  furnished  by  his  friend  and  fellow- 
wanderer,  Auguste  Colin,    lis  success  was  sudden 
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aod  complete.  David  was  declared  a  max  tor  at 
once,  and  his  Dtsert  was  performed  in  all  the 
theatres.  Subsequently,  he  travelled  through 
Belgium  and  Germany,  and  was  everywhere 
greeted  with  applause.  Lena  successful  works 
were — Moist  sur  le  Si  nut  ( 1846),  Christopht  Co/ombc 
and  Le  Pamdis  (1847).  I  At  Perle  du  Brtsit 
{ 1851 ),  HtrcuhmfHin  { 1859),  and  Laila  llookk 
( 1862).  He  comjMjsed  also  a  quartette  for  strings, 
a  nonette,  a  symphony,  and  songs.  Appointed 
an  oflicer  of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour  in  1862,  and 
in  1869  librarian  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire  de 
Musique,  David  died  29th  August  1876. 

David.  Fkkmnand,  a  distinguished  violin 
virtuoso,  Ixirn  19th  June  1810,  at  Hamburg,  was 
from  thirteen  a  pupil  of  Spohr  at  CasseY,  and 
liecame  in  1836  concert  meister  at  Leipzig,  which 
place  he  kept  till  his  death  at  Klosters  in  the 
Orisons,  19th  July  187.1  His  remarkable  talent 
for  teaching  his  instrument  he  showed  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  and 
manv  of  the  best  violinists  of  his  time  were  his 
pupils.    His  coni)iositionB  were  equally  esteemed. 

David*  Gkrhaku,  painter,  born  about  1450, 
at  Ondcwater  in  Holland,  in  1484  entered  the 
Painters'  Ouild  of  Bruges,  of  which  he  became 
dean  in  1501.  He  died  in  Bruges  in  1523.  The 
National  Gallery,  London,  contains  an  admirable 
example  of  his  work  in  '  A  Canon  and  his  Patron 
Saints,'  a  wing  from  an  altarpiece ;  and  among  his 
other  pictures  are  a  Madonna,  in  the  museum  at 
Home  ;  a  Crucifixion,  in  Berlin  ;  and  a  Baptism  of 
Christ  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  both  at  Bruges. 

David.  JAnjfKS  Lotus,  historical  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris,  31st  August  1748.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  from  Boucher,  his  uncle, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  became  a  pupil 
of  Vien.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  lie 
gained  the  ' prix  de  Home'  in  1774,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  settled  in  Rome,  where  Vien  had 
been  ap|s>inted  director  of  the  French  Academy. 
Here  he  produced  little  in  colour,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  making  accurate  drawings  from  the  antique. 
Six  years  later  he  returned  to  France,  and  his 
1  Belisarius'  (17H0)  procured  his  admission  to  the 
Academy.  Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  again 
visited  Italy  and  also  Flanders,  It  is  in  the  works 
executed  during  this  period,  such  as  the  celebrated 
'Oath  of  the  Horatii'  ( 1784),  'The  Death  of  Socrates' 
( 17HS),  '  The  Loves  of  Paris  and  Helen  '  ( 1788),  and 
'Brutus  condemning  his  Son'  (1789),  that  the 
classical  feeling— founded  upon  sculpture  and 
possessing  much  of  its  hardness  as  well  as  its  clear- 
cut  accuracy  of  form  which  was  the  painter's  chief 
characteristic  —is  first  clearly  visible.  During  the 
Revolution  David  entered  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  political  conflicts  of  the  period.  In  1792  he 
l>etame  a  representative  for  Paris  in  the  Con- 
vention. He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
ami  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  and  be  was  the  artistic  director  of  the 
great  national  fetes  of  the  republic,  which  were 
founded  on  classical  customs.  After  the  death 
of  UoU'spierre  he  was  t  wice  imprisoned,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.  On  Iub  release  in 
1795  he  devoted  himself  to  his  art,  producing  'The 
Rape  of  the  Sabines'  (1799),  which  is  usually 
ranked  as  his  masterpiece.  He  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  1804  was  appointed 
court  painter  by  Napoleon.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  Imnished  in  1816'  as  a 
regicide,  and  retired  to  Brussels,  where,  having 
declined  an  invitation  to  undertake  the  director- 
ship of  Fine  Art*  at  Berlin,  he  died,  29th  Dccem- 
l>er  1825. 


tain 


David's  productions  are  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
in  austere  dignity  of  conception  and  by  elaborate 


accuracy  of  form.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
often  cold  and  unreal  in  sentiment,  unpleasantly 
monotonous  in  colouring,  and  defective  in  their 
arrangements  of  light  and  shade.  His  art  and 
example  exercised  the  most  powerful  effect  upon 
the  French  school  of  painting ;  among  his  pupils 
were  Girodet,  Gros,  Leopold  Robert,  Ingres,  and 
Gerard  ;  and  the  classicism  which  he  introduced 
reigned  supremo  until  the  rise  of  the  Romantic 
school  headed  by  Gericanlt  and  Delacroix.  The 
influence  which  in  his  later  days  he  exercised  upon 
the  school  of  Belgium  was  hardly  less  marked  and 
jxiwerful.  Fourteen  of  his  works  are  in  the  Louvre, 
and  five — including  '  Bonaparte  crossing  the  Alps' 
(1805) — are  at  Versailles.  See  Le  Peintre  David, 
by  his  grandson,  J.  L.  Jules  David  ( 1880). 

David.  Pierre  Jean,  a  French  sculptor,  known 
as  David  d'Angers,  was  t»orn  at  Angers,  12th  March 
1 789.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  father,  a 
talented  wood-carver,  he  resolved  to  become  an 
artist :  and  after  studying  in  the  art  schools  of 
his  native  town,  he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Paris 
in  1808,  and  placed  himself  under  Jacques  Louis 
David,  the  painter.  In  1811  his  'Death  of  £i>ami- 
uondas'  gained  the  'grand  prix,'  and  David  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where,  though  he  became  intimate 
with  Canova,  he  preserved  his  own  individuality, 
and  produced  works  modern  in  feeling  and  full  of 
strongly  marked  character.  In  1816  he  returned 
to  France.  A  statue  of  the  Great  Oonde.  which 
he  executed  nlsmt  this  time,  established  his  repu- 
tation. In  1826  he  was  named  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  appointed  a  professor  in  the  School 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  in  1828,  and  again  in  1834,  he 
visited  Germany.  During  the  July  revolution, 
David  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  in 
consequence  he  was  employed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment to  execute  the  pediment  of  the  Pantheon 
(1835-37).  By  many  it  is  considered  his  chef 
(Cwuvre.  In  1848  the  well  known  republicanism 
of  the  nrtist  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  After  the  coup  d'etat 
he  was  sent  into  exile,  and  went  to  Greece,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  France.  He  died  5th 
January  1856.  In  the  museum  of  Angers  about 
two  hundred  of  David's  works  in  relief  and  the  round 
are  preserved,  as  well  as  some  four  hundred  of  his 
medallions  and  many  of  his  drawings.  Besides  its 
artistic  value  this  collection  nossesses  the  greatest 
historical  interest,  as  including  portraits  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  sculptors  contemporaries. 
See  his  Life  by  Jouin  ( 1878). 


Davidson,  Andrew  Bruce,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
born  in  AWrdecnshire  in  1831,  was  educated  at 
Mnrischal  College,  Alterdeen,  and  at  the  Free 
Church  College,  Edinburgh,  where  in  1863  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  exegesis.  In  this  capacity  he  hai 
since  lalmurcd  quietly,  but  has  exercised  a  quite 
unusual  personal  influence  upon  his  students, 
and  through  them  has  done  much  to  leaven  the 
Free  Church  with  a  critical  spirit  that  is  fearless 
in  method,  but  reverent  in  spirit,  and  in  the  best 
wn.se  conservative  of  the  real  essentials  of  faith. 
With  a  singular  reticence  and  self  repression,  Dr 
Davidson,  beyond  an  occasional  sermon  or  articlej 
in  the  Expositor,  has  seldom  spoken  outside  his 
lecture-risim.  and  has  published  little,  and  that 
rather  suggestive  than  demonstrative  of  his  power 
as  an  exegete.  He  was  throughout  a  member 
of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee.  His 
books  arc  a  short  treatise  on  Hebrew  accentuation 
(1861),  an  unfinished  commentary  on  Job  (1862), 
a  thoroughly  serviceable  Introductory  Hebrew 
Grammar  (1874),  and  admirable  short  school  Com- 
mentaries on  Job,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
Ezekiel. 
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"A  Davidson,  Samuel,  D.D.,  LL.D. ,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  English  exegetes,  born  near  Ballymena  in 
Ireland  in  1807,  educated  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Belfast,  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and 
wan  called  in  1835  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Criticism 
in  his  own  college.  Becoming  a  Congregationalist, 
he  was  called  in  1842  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Oriental  Language*  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist College  at  Manchester ;  a  position  which 
he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1857  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  volume  which  he  contributed  to  a  new 
edition  of  Home's  Introduction.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee.  He 
died  1st  April  189a,  and  his  Autobiography,  edited 
by  his  daughter,  appeared  in  the  next  year.  His 
works  are  Sacred  ilermeneutics  ( 1843),  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  ( 1848),  An  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  (3  vols.  1848  51),  Treatise,  on  Bibli- 
f*U  Criticism  (2  vols.  1852),  The  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Old  Testament  revised  (1855),  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  for 
the  new  edition  of  Home's  Introduction  (1856); 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (3  vols.  1862), 
An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (2  vols. 
1868),  On  a  fresh  Pension  of  the  English  Old 
Testament  (  1873),  The  Canon  of  the  Bible  (1877), 
The  Doctrine  of  lAist  Things  ( 1883) ;  lteside*  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament  from  Tischendorf's 
text,  of  Gicsclers  Church  History,  and  Filrst's 
Hebrew  Lexicon. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  j>oet  and  statesman,  was 
bom  of  a  good  family  at  Tishury,  Wiltshire,  in  1569. 
At  sixteen  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  passed  to  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1595,  bnt  was  disbarred  three 
years  later  for  breaking  a  stick  in  the  dining-hall 
over  the  head  of  a  wit  whose  raillery  had  provoked 
him.  He  returned  to  Oxford,  and  there  wrote  his 
long  didactic  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
Nosce  Ttipsnm,  dedicated  to  Queen  "Elizabeth,  in 
1509.  Spite  of  the  difficulties  of  a  formal  poem 
upon  such  a  theme,  it  is  a  fairly  successful  perform- 
ance, clear,  vigorous,  and  sincere,  though  quite 
devoid  of  passion  or  imagination.  The  verse  is 
that  of  the  Annus  Mirabilis  and  Cray's  Elegy. 
Davies  had  already  published  in  1596  his  Orchestra, 
or  a  Poeme  of  Dancing,  '  a  sudden  rash  half-capreol 
of  my  wit.'  It  is  written  in  seven-line  stanzas  in 
imitation  of  Spenser,  and  is  a  graceful  and  har- 
monious poem  on  the  conceit  that  all  natural 
phenomena  are  subject  to  a  regulated  motion 
here  called  dancing.  In  1599  Davies  published 
also  his  Hymns  to  Astroa,  a  collection  of  clever 
acrostics  each  making  the  name  Elizabeth  Itegina. 
He  contributed  also  to  EnglaiuTs  Helicon  and 
to  Francis  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsoily.  In  1601, 
after  ample  apologies,  Davies  was  readmitted 
to  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Corfe  Castle.  On  the- 
death  of  Elizabeth  he  accompanied  Lord  Hunsdon 
in  his  journey  to  the  Scottish  court,  and  quickly 
came  into  favour  with  James  1.,  who  sent  him  in 
1603  as  solicitor -general  to  Ireland.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Irish  attorney  general  and 
serjeant  at-law.  and  was  raised  to  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  sent  many  statesmanlike  letters  [ 
nnd  re|>orts  to  Cecil,  supported  severe  anti-Catholic  ; 
and  repressive  measures,  and  took  an  iin|M>rtaut  1 
nart  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  He  sat  in  the  ] 
Irish  parliament  for  Fermanagh,  and  was  for  some 
time  its  speaker ;  but  was  returned  to  the  English 
parliament  in  1614  for  Neweastle-under-Lyne,  and 
resigned  his  office  at  Dublin  in  1619,  continuing  to 
practise  as  king's  serjeant  in  England.  He  was 
nominated  chief-justice  in  November  1626,  but  died 
suddenly  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  about  a  month  after. 
He  collected  his  three  chief  poems  into  one  volume 
in  1622.    His  complete  works  were  collected  by  Dr 


Groeart  in  the  *  Fuller  Worthies  Library'  (3  vols. 
1869-76). — His  widow,  Eleanor  Touchet,  daughter 
of  Baron  Audley,  whom  he  had  married  in  1609, 
married  again  and  survived  till  1652.  She  was 
crazy  enough  to  imagine  herself  a  prophetess ;  but 
her  exercitations  brought  her  nothing  save  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  ridicule  (see  Anaoram).—  With 
Sir  John  Davies  must  not  lie  confounded  John 
Davies  of  Hereford  (1565-1618),  poet  and  writing- 
master,  whose  poetry  is  not  without  merit,  although 
prolix  and  tedious.  His  chief  long  poems  are  Mirum 
in  Modum,  Microcosmus,  and  Summa  Totalis.  In 
his  collection  of  three  hundred  poor  epigrams  ( about 
1611)  is  one  addressed  'To  our  English  Terence, 
Mr  Will.  Shake  speare. '  His  works  were  collected 
by  Dr  Grosart  in  two  volumes  in  1873. 

Davlla,  Enrico  Catkrino,  a  celebrated  Italian 
historian,  was  born  at  Pieve  di  Sacco,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Padua,  in  1576.  When  seven  years  old, 
he  was  taken  to  France  for  his  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
IV.,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Venice.  In  1631  he  was  shot  by  an 
assassin  on  his  way  to  Crema,  to  take  command  of 
the  garrison.  DaVila  has  been  rendered  famous  by 
his  great  work,  entitled  Storia  del/e  Guerre  civiU 
di  Francia  (1630;  best  ed.  Milan,  1807),  a  history 
comprising  that  eventful  period  from  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  (1558)  to  the  peace  of  Vervins  in  1598. 
There  is  a  translation  by  Aylesbury  and  Cotterell 
(1647).   See  Balboa,  Avila. 

Da  Vinci.  See  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Davis  Jekkerson,  president  of  the  Confederate 
States,  was  bom  in  Christian  county,  Kentucky, 
June  3,  1808.  He  studied  at  Transylvania  College, 
and  at  the  United  States  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1828.  Entering  the 
army,  he  served  in  several  frontier  campaigns,  but 
resigned  his  commission  in  1835.  He  entered  con- 
gress in  1845  as  a  representative  from  Mississippi, 
and  served  in  the  Mexican  war  (1846-47)  as  a 
colonel  of  volunteers,  in  which  cajmcity  his  bravery 
won  high  commendation.  He  was  appointed  to  tho 
United  States  senate  in  1847,  and  re-elected  in  1848 
and  1850 ;  in  1851  he  made  an  unsuccessful  canvass 
for  the  governorship  of  Mississippi.  From  1853  to 
1857  he  was  Secretary  of  War  under  the  presidency 
of  Franklin  Pierce.  After  this  he  returned  to  the 
senate,  where  he  succeeded  Calhoun  as  the  leader 
of  the  extreme  State  Rights  party.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  seven  resolutions  passed  in  May  1860 
by  the  senate,  in  which  it  was  virtually  asserted 
that  neither  congress  uor  the  legislature  of  any 
territory  could  prohibit  slavery  in  such  territory, 
but  that  both  were  bound  to  protect  property  in 
slaves  ;  that  the  people  of  no  territory  could  prohibit 
slavery  until  after  the  adoption  of  a  state  constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  congress  could  neither  prohibit  nor 
permit  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  state  apply- 
ing for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  refusal  of 
the  lower  house  of  congress  to  concur  in  these 
resolutions  led  to  great  popular  agitation  in  the 
South.  The  failure  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Charleston  to  adopt  resolutions 
embodying  sulmtantially  the  same  ideas  had 
already  (  May  1,  1860)  caused  the  disruption  of  that 
lssly  and  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  tho  Republican  candidate,  to  the  presi- 
dency was  an  immediate  result  of  this  division 
of  the  Democrats.  In  January  1861  the  state  of 
Mississippi  seceded  from  the  Union,  ami  as  a  con- 
sequence Davis  left  the  senate.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Confederate 
States  under  their  provisional  form  of  government. 
In  the  November  following  he  was  without  opposi- 
tion elected  president  of  tlie  confederacy  for  a  term 
of  six  years.    The  history  of  his  presidency  is  that 
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of  the  war  of  1861-05  (see  UNITED  States).  In 
May  1865,  after  the  collapse  of  his  government, 
Davis  was  captured  by  a  force  of  Union  cavalry. 
After  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Fort  Monroe  he 
was  released  on  hail,  and  though  he  had  been 
indicted  for  treason,  was  never  brought  to  trial,  a 
iiu'/c  prosequi  being  entered  in  his  ciu«  in  1868. 
After  1879  he  resided  on  an  instate  bequeathed 
to  him  in  Mississippi;  and  in  that  year  he  was 
specially  excepted  in  a  hill  to  pension  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  war.  In  1886  he  dedicated  a  Confed- 
erate monument  in  Montgomery.  He  published 
The  /.'/at  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  tlorernrnent 
(2  vols.  1881).  Died  Dec.  6.  IH89.  See  his  Life  by 
Alfriend  (1868)  and  Pollard  (1869) ;  also  Craven,  The 
Prison  life  of  Jqferson  Ikti-is  (1866). 

Davis,  John,  an  English  navigator,  was  bom 
at  Sand  ridge,  near  Dartmouth,  about  1550,  and  is 
principally  distinguished  for  having  undertaken  in 
l,VC>  and  the  two  following  years  three  voyages  to 
the  Arctic  Seas  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage. 
In  the  last  voyage,  he  sailed  with  a  nark  of 
apparently  not  over  twenty  tons,  as  far  north  as 
the  73d  degree  of  latitude,  and  discovered  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name.  He  next  made  two  ill-fated 
voyages  towards  the  South  Seas,  and  as  pilot  of  a 
Dutch  vessel  bound  to  the  Kast  Indie*.  In  his 
last  voyage  as  pilot  of  an  Knglish  ship  of  240  tons 
he  was  killed  in  al-rush  with  some  Japanese  pirates 
at  Bintang,  m  ar  Singapore,  30th  Deeumher  1605. 
His  writings.  The  World's  Hyilroifraphiral  Df»rip- 
ti<m  (1595)  ami  The  Smnum's  Serretx  (1594),  were 
edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1878  by  Captain 
A.  H.  Markham,  with  a  biographical  introduction. 
Here  it  is  pointed  out  that  Davis  is  often  confounded 
with  John  Davis  of  Limehoiisc,  a  navigator  to  the 
East  Indies,  who  died  at  Hatavia  in  16*22,  and  pub- 
lished in  1618  Hitter  or  Briefe  Direct -on  for  Head 'te 
Sailings  into  the  East  India,  which  will  lie  found  in 
Fart  I.  of  Purchas  hi*  I'd  grimes. 

Davis.  Thomas,  Irish  |K»et  and  patriot,  was 
born  at  Mallow,  14th  October  1814,  the  son  of  an 
army  surgeon.  At  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he 
read  hard  and  graduated,  and,  after  spending  nearly 
three  years  in  London  and  on  the  Continent,  was 
called  to  the  bar  after  his  return  to  Dublin  in  1838. 
Next  vear,  though  a  Protestant,  he  joined  the  Repeal 
AsscK-mtion,  and  in  1841  became  for  a  short  time 
joint-editor  with  John  Dillon  of  the  Dublin  Morning 
Register.  In  the  July  of  1842,  with  Dillon  and 
Dully,  he  founded  the  famous  Nation  newspaper, 
the  chief  aim  of  which  was  '  to  direct  the  ]>opular 
mind  and  the  sympathies  of  educated  men  of  all 
parties  to  the  great  end  of  nationality.'  It  was 
the  first  time  that  conspicuous  literary  ability 
had  been  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  ere  long  its 
bright  vigorous  articles  and  stirring  as  well  as 
patuetic  songs,  many  of  them  from  the  pen  of 
Davis  himself,  made  the  pages  of  the  Xation  dear 
to  Irishmen  all  over  the  island.  Davis  started  a 
projected  series  of  Irish  orators  with  the  Speeches  of 
Cur/an  (1844),  and  wrote  a  good  'Essay  on  Irish 
Songs'  for  Barry's  Songs  of  Ireland  (1845).  But 
his  luight  ami  promising  career  was  soon  closed  by 
his  premature  death  of  fever,  in  Dublin,  September 
16,  1845.  His  Poems  were  published  in  1846  in 
•Duffy's  Library;'  his  Esrntus  in  1847.  See  the 
Memoir  by  Sir  C.  O.  Duffy  ( 1*90). 

Davis  Strait  washes  the  western  coast  of 
Cn-euland,  and  connects  Baliin  Bay  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  At  its  narrowest  point,  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  it  measures  almtit 
2*10  miles  across.  In  1SH8  the  identity  between 
(iinnunga  (Jap,  referred  to  in  the  Sagas,  and  the 
present  Davis  Strait  was  demonstrated. 

Davits,  on  shipboard,  are  upright  columns  of 
forged  iron,  curved  at  their  upper  ends,  which  pro- 


ject, or  may  be  made  to  project,  over  a  vessel'* 
side  or  stern,  and  are  used  as  a  kind  of  crane  to 
hoist,  suspend,  or  lower  a  lioat.  They  arc  arranged 
in  pairs,  one  for  each  end  of  the  boat.  See  Boat- 
lowering  Oear.  ^ 

Davitt,  MICHAEL,  founder  of  the  Irish  Land^ 
League,  the  son  of  a  Mavo  peasant,  was  bom 
near  St  raid,  County  Mayo,  in  1846.  Evicted  from 
their  small  holding,  the  family  emigrated  to 
Hasiinv;den  in  Lancashire  (1K51);  and  here  six 
years  later  the  boy  lost  his  right  arm  through 
a  machinery  accident  in  a  cotton -factory.  In 
1866  he  joined  the  Fenian  movement,  the  result 
being  that  he  was  sentenced  in  1870  to  fifteen 
years'  penal  servitude.  He  was  released  in 
1877  ;  and.  supplied  with  funds  from  the  United 
States,  began  some  two  years  later  an  anti- 
landlord  crusade  in  Ireland,  which  culminated 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  Land  League- 
(October  21,  1879).  Davitt  was  thenceforward  in 
frequent  collision  with  the  government,  and  from 
February  1881  to  May  1882  was  imprisoned  in 
Portland  for  breaking  his  ticket  of- leave.  His 
Leares  from  a  Prison  Diary  were  published  in  1885. 
The  views  of  the  4  Father  of  the  Land  League  '  on. 
the  subject  of  land  therein  take  a  Socialistic  form, 
and  accordingly,  though  a  strong  Home  Kuler,  on 
the  question  of  land  nationalisation  he  found  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  Parnellite*.  After  the 
split  in  the  party,  he  opposed  the  continued  leader 
sliip  of  Mr  Pnrnell  (q.v.),  and  was  returned  to 
parliament  in  1892  as  auti- Parnellite,  but  unseated 
ou  petition,  on  the  ground  of  clerical  and  other 
intimidation.  He  was  returned  unopposed  for 
South  Mayo  in  1895,  but  resigned  in  1899. 

DaVOS'  (Romansch  Tarau)  is  a  small  valley 
lying  amongst  the  Alps  of  the  Eastern  Orisons,  16 
miles  SE.  of  Coire.  The  village  of  Davos-Platz 
stands  5105  feet  aliove  sea-level ;  but  the  vallev, 
inclosed  by  lofty  hills,  has  become  famous  as  a  health- 
resort  in  winter,  especially  for  such  as  suffer  from 
chest  disease.  The  air  is  still  and  drv,  and  through- 
out the  winter  there  is  a  great  ifeal  of  bright, 
warm  sunshine.  Till  lately  mere  out-of-the-way 
hamlets,  the  villages  of  Davos-Platz  and  Davos- 
Dorlli  have  now  eight  or  ten  hotels,  numerous  villa* 
and  chalets,  several  doctors,  and  daily  posts.  The 
3561  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  which  till  1848  waa 
one  of  the  26  independent  republics  of  the  Orisons, 
are  mostly  Oerman  Protestants.  See  works  by 
Wise  (1881)  and  Muddock  (1884);  and  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Our  Life  in  the  Swiss  Highlands  (1892). 

Davout  (not  Davoust),  Louis  Nicolas,  French 
marshal,  was  born  10th  May  1770,  at  Annoux,  in 
Burgundy  ;  was  educated  along  with  Bonaparte  at 
the  military  school  of  Uridine  ;  and  in  1788  became 
lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  During  the 
revolutionary  wars  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  generaL 
He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  the  East,  M-hcre  he 
mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Alronkir,  and 
|  otherwise  distinguished  himself  both  in  Upper 
i  and  Lower  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  France,  he 
'  was  named  general  of  division  in  1800,  commander- 
in  chief  of  the  consular  grenadier  guards  in  1800, 
and  marshal  of  the  empire  in  1804.  He  acted  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  great  victories  obtained  bv  the 
French  at  Austerlitz  ( 1805)  and  Aucrstndt,  and  was 
created  by  the  eni|>ernr  Duke  of  Auerstndt  (July  2, 
1808 ).  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Austria  in 
1809,  Davout  rendered  useful  service  at  Eckmiihl 
(22d  April);  and  at  Wagrom,  where  he  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  he  succeeded  in  turning 
the  enemy's  left,  and  so  first  checked  the  Austrian* 
attack.  In  181 1  he  was  created  Prince  of  Eckmiihl. 
Appointed  governor  of  Poland,  he  ruled  that 
country  in  a  spirit  of  the  harshest  despotism,  and 
provoked  the  reproaches  of  the  emperor,  but. 
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nevertheless,  did  not  forfeit  his  esteem.  In  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  gathered  fresh  laurels 
on  the  fields  of  Mohilev  nnd  Vitebsk  (27th  July). 
After  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Davout  became 
governor-general  of  the  Han*e  towns,  and  at  Ham- 
burg, though  hated  for  hi*  cruelty,  resolutely 
maintained  himself  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourlsms.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba,  Davout  was  appointed  war-minister,  and  as 
such  showed  a  remarkable  genius  for  the  rapid 
organisation  of  troop*  and  supplies.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  lie  received  the  command  of 
the  remnant  of  the  French  army  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  He  would  have  continued  the  contest  had 
he  not  Ven  ordered  by  the  Provisional  Government 
;.n  the  capital  to  conclude  a  military  convention 
with  the  Allies.  In  1819  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
France.  His  death  took  place  June  1,  1823. 
Firmness  of  character  and  dauntless  courage  were 
Davoftt's  leading  characteristics  ;  but  his  military 
severities  often  went  the  length  of  harshness,  and 
even  cruelty,  while  his  rapacity  had  in  it  something 
akin  to  barbarism.  See  lib  Correj/pomianrr  ( 4  vols. 
lfW'O.  and  his  Life  by  Chenier  (1886),  by  his 
daughter,  the  Manjuise  Blocqueville  (3  vols.  1879- 
80),  and  by  Montogut  ( 1882). 

Davy,  Sir  Hi'MPHRY,  one  of  the  greatest 
chemists,  was  Wn  17th  December  1778,  at  Pen- 
zance, Cornwall,  where  his  father  was  a  carver 
in  wood.  At  the  school  at  Penzance,  and  after- 
wards at  Truro,  he  developed  a  taste  for  story- 
telling, poetry,  and  angling,  ami  for  experimental 
science,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Dunkin,  a 
saddler.  In  179.*>  he  became  apprentice  to  a  \ 
surgeon  and  apothecary  in  Penzance,  wrote  verses,  [ 
and  indulged  mi  chemical  experiments.  He  at  the 
same  time  entered  upon  a  course  of  study  all  but 
universal.  '  Speculations  on  religion  nnd*  politics,  j 
on  metaphysics  and  moral*,  are  placed  in  his  note- 
l**>ks  in  juxtaposition  with  stanzas  of  poetry  and 
fragments  of  romance.'  The  study  of  natural  1 
philosophy  brought  him  near  to  that  department 
which  was  to  lie  his  own  ;  hut  it  was  not  till  he  . 
had  reached  his  nineteenth  year  that  he  entered  j 
seriously  upon  the  study  of  chemistry.  He  was 
then  introduced  to  the  notice  of  I)r  Beddoe*  (ij.v.), 
who  in  1708  established  a  Pneumatic  Institute  at 
Clifton,  and  took  him  as  his  assistant.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  J 
of  Coleridge,  and  Sou  they,  and  carried  on  a  course 
of  experiments  on  the  respiration  of  different  gases, 
in  which  he  had  more  than  once  nearly  sacrificed 
his  life.  He  thus  discovered  the  singular  exhilar- 
ating effect  of  nitrous  oxide  when  breathed.  The 
account  which  he  published  in  his  llcsenrchejt 
Chemical  and  Philosophical  ( 1790),  although  after- 
wards regretted,  established  his  reputation,  and 
led  to  his  appointment,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
as  lecturer  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  London.  < 
He  delivered  his  first  lecture  in  1801  ;  and  his  | 
«doquence,  and  the  novelty  and  variety  of  his  ex-  I 
pertinents,  soon  attracted*  crowded  and  brilliant 
audiences.  In  1803  he  liogan  researches  connected 
with  agriculture,  on  which  he  delivered  a  course 
of  epoch  making  lectures,  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  (1813).  The  discoveries,  however,  on 
which  Davy's  fame  as  a  chemist  chiefly  rests, 
took  their  origin  in  the  views  which  he  de- 
veloped in  1806,  in  his  Bakerian  lecture,  On  Some 
Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity.  This  essav  was 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  ever  made  to  chemical  science,  and 
obtained  the  jmze  of  the  French  Institute.  Fol- 
lowing out  his  principle,  he  was  led  to  the  grand 
discovery  that  the  alkalies  ami  earths  are  com- 
pound sulwtances  formed  by  oxygen  united  with 
metallic  bases.    It  was  potash  that  he  first  suc- 


ceeded in  decomposing,  on  the  19th  October  1807. 
When  he  first  saw  the  globules  of  the  new  metal, 
potassium,  his  delight  is  said  to  have  been  so 
ecstatic  that  it  required  some  time  for  him  to  com- 
pose himself  to  continue  the  ex]s>riment.  He  next 
decomposed  soda  and  the  alkaline  earths,  baryta, 
strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia  ;  and  discovered  the 
new  metals,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium.  With  regard  to  the  earths  proper, 
he  succeeded  in  proving  that  they  consist  of  metals 
united  to  oxygen.  It  was  reserved  for  Wohler  and 
others  to  exhibit  the  metals  by  themselves.  He 
lectured  in  Dublin  in  1808-9,  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  1).  from  Trinity  College. 

On  8th  April  1812  Davy  was  knighted  ;  he 
married  Mrs  Apreece,  a  lady  of  considerable 
wealth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Kerr  of 
Kelso,  and  resigned  the  chemical  chair  of  the 
ltoyal  Institution,  April  1813.  In  order  to  mark 
the"  high  sense  of  his  merits,  he  was  elected  honorary 
professor  of  Chemistry.  He  discovered  the  talenU 
of  Faraday  ( q.  v. ),  for  whom  he  secured  the  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Koyal  In- 
stitution. That  he  might  investigate  his  new  theory 
of  volcanic  action,  he  received  |H»rmissiou  from  the 
French  government— though  the  two  countries  were 
then  at  war — to  visit  the  Continent,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  distinction  by  the  scientific 
men  of  France.  He  was  accompanied  by  Faraday. 
On  returning  to  England  in  lSlo,  he  entered  on  the 
investigation  of  the  nature  of  fire  damn,  which  is 
the  cause  of  explosions  in  coal-mines.  This  resulted 
in  the  invention  of  the  Safety-lamp  (q.v.).  A 
public  subscription  of  al>out  £1.100  was  collected  as 
a  testimonial  bv  those  interested  in  1817,  and  he  was 
entertained  to  dinner,  and  presented  with  a  service 
of  plate.  He  was  created  a  baronet,  20th  Octolier 
1818.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1820, 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  elected  President  of  the 
Koyal  Sisiety.  In  i820  23  hh»  researches  on  electro- 
magnetism  were  communicated  to  the  Society.  He 
invented  an  ingenious  plan  for  preventing  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  copter  sheathing  of  ships  by  altering 
the  electric  condition  of  the  copper  by  means  of 
liands  of  zinc  ;  hut  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  1>e- 
camc  so  foul  from  the  adhesion  of  weeds  and  shells 
that  the  plan  had  to  be  alwwidonod. 

Early  in  182i>  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  begun  to 
complain  of  the  loss  of  strength,  and  in  IK26  he  hod 
an  apoplectic  attack.  He  made  two  journeys  to 
the  Continent  for  the  recovery  of  his  With,  and 
died  at  Geneva  on  the  29th  May  1829,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-one.  The  Genevan  government  evinced 
their  res|»ect  by  a  public  funeral.  He  was  a  memlier 
of  almost  all  the  scientific  institutions  in  the  world. 
Cuvier,  in  his  Eloge,  says:  'Davy,  not  yet  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  occupied,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
that  could  judge  of  such  lalsmrs,  tne  first  rank 
among  the  chemists  of  this  or  of  any  other  age.' 
Another  critic  has  said  :  '  He  was  not  only  one  of 
the  greatest,  but  one  of  the  most  lienevolcnt  and 
amiable  of  men.'  His  widow  placed  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abltey,  and  a  statue  was 
erected*  to  him  in  Penzance.  *  Beside*  the  works 
already  mentioned,  and  a  great  numlier  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  was  author  of  Elements  of  Chemical 
Philosophy  (1812);  On  the  Ktfitylamp  in  Coal- 
mines (1818);  Snhnonia,  or  Days  of  Fly-fishing 
(1828);  and  Consolations  in  Travel  (1830)— all  in- 
cluded in  his  Collected  Works  (9  vols.  1839  40). 

See  Memoir*  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Dory,  by  his 
brother,  John  Davy  (1K3(>);  his  Frmjnicntary  Rnaains 
( 1858) ;  the  Life  by  Dr  Paris  ( 1831 ) ;  and  that  by  Dr  T. 
E.  Thorpe  (1896). 

Davy,  JOHN,  musician,  was  born  near  Exeter  4 
in  1763,  and  died  in  London  in  1824.    Many  of  his 
songs  were  great  favourites,  and  though  most  are 
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forgotten,  'The  Bay  of  Biscay'  has  never  lost 
popular  favour. 

DitTy  Jones,  a  sailor's  familiar  name  for  a 
malignant  sea-spirit  or  the  devil  generally.  The 
corimion  phrase  •  Davy  Jong's  locker '  is  applied  to 
the  ocean  as  the  grave  of  men  drowned  at  sea.  A 
duhious  explanation  of  the  name  makes  it  com-  j 
pounded  from  Duffy,  a  West  Indian  negro  spirit 
name,  and  the  scriptural  prophet  Jonah,  in  jocular  I 
allusion  to  his  somewhat  unusual  adventure*. 

Davy  Lamp.  See  Sakkty-lamp. 

Dlt  walla  ( llypophlhalmus  da  walla),  a  fish  of 
the  family  Siluridic,  found  in  the  rivers  of  Guiana, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacv  of  its  flesh. 
It  is  sometimes  2j|  feet  long,  and  is  brightly 
coloured.  The  eye  is  situated  below  the  angle  of 
the  mouth. 

Dawklna,  William  Boyd,  was  born  at 
Buttington  vicarage,  near  Welshpool,  Montgomery- 
shire, 2tith  December  1838,  and  educated  at  Rossall 
School  and  Jesus  College.  Oxford.  In  1802  he 
joined  the  Geological  Survey,  became  curator  of 
Manchester  Museum  in  I860,  and  professor  of  Geo- 
logy in  Owens  College  there  in  18~4.  In  1882  he  | 
presided  over  the  anthropological  section  at  the 
Southampton  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  honorary  fellow 
of  his  old  college.  The  Channel  Tunnel  committee 
employed  him  in  1882  to  make  a  special  survey  of 
hotli  coasts ;  and  next  year  he  laid  down  the  line  for 
a  tunnel  under  the  Humber.  Professor  Dawkins  is 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  other  learned  societies, 
and  has  contributed  numerous  papers  to  their 
issues  relating  especially  to  fossil  mammalia.  His 
books  are  Cave-hunting:  Researches  on  the  Evi- 
deuces  of ' Varrs  rrjtpecti'na  the  Early  Inhabitants  of 
Europe  ( 1874),  ana  Early  Man  in  Britain,  and  hi* 
place  in  the  Tertiary  Period  ( 1880),  the  latter  a 
work  of  great  interest. 

Dawllsh,  a  pleasant  watering-place,  on  the 
SE.  coast  of  Devonshire.  12  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Exeter 
by  rail.  Racked  by  the  Great  Haldon  (818  feet), 
it  has  public  baths,  and  a  dressing  pavilion  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a  small  tram-car.  Pop. 
( 18til )  3AUS  ;  { 1K81 )  3977 ;  ( 1891 )  4210. 

Dawn.  See  Twilight. 

Dawson,  Oeor<je,  a  busy  and  popular  preacher 
and  lecturer,  was  Isirn  in  I<ondnn,  24th  February 
1821,  taught  for  a  time  in  his  father's  academy,  and 
studied  at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow.  He  beeame 
pastor  of  Rickmansworth  Baptist  Chapel  in  1843 ; 
of  Mount  Zion,  Birmingham,  in  1844,  where  his 
eloquence,  breadth  of  view,  ami  entire  freedom  from 
conventionality  drew  crowds  to  his  service*.  Daw- 
sou's  doctrinal  position,  which  did  not  allow  of  his 
lieing  fettered  by  theological  forms  of  l»elief,  led  to 
his  resignation  ;  the  '  Church  of  the  Saviour '  was 
built  for  him  ( 1847),  which  lx>rrowed  its  ritual  from 
many  sources.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  politics  ; 
was  extremely  popular  as  a  lecturer  for  thirty  years ; 
popularised  the  views  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson, 
with  both  of  whom  ho  was  personally  acquainted  ; 
taught  English  literature  classes  at  the  Midland 
Institute  for  six  years  ;  advocated  free  libraries, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Shakesjieare 
Memorial  Library,  Birmingham.  Since  his  sudden 
death  at  King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham,  30th 
Novemlwr  1870,  other  works  have  been  published: 
Sermons  (4  vols.  1878-82),  Prayers  (2  vols.  1878-83), 
Biographical  Lecture*  (2  vols.  1886-87).  and  Every 
Day  Counsels  ( 1888).  See  the  Memoir  by  Crosskey 
(1876). 

Dawson,  Sir  John  William,  geologist  and 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Pictoa,  Nova  Scotia, 
October  1820.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  researches  in  the 


natural  history  and  geology  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  aiding  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his 
investigations  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1842  and  again  in 
1852.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation in  Nova  Scotia  in  18no ;  principal  of  M'Gill 
University,  Montreal  (1855),  and  afterwards  vice- 
chancellor.  In  1882  he  received  the  Lyell  medal  of 
the  London  Geological  Society,  to  whose  Proceed- 
ings he  frequently  contributed  ;  in  1884  he  was 
knighted  ;  ami  he  was  an  LL.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  &e. 
His  address  as  President  of  the  Birmingham  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  (1886)  was  on  the 
geographical  history  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hu* 
lienmutn  and  Carboniferous  J-'lrrrn  of  Eastern 
North  America  records  the  discovery  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  lowest  known  form  of  animal 
life,  the  Eozoon  Canadeiise  of  the  Laurentian 
limestone  (see  Eozoo'n ).  In  some  of  his  works  he 
combated  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of 
stiecies.  Ho  published  Archaia  (1858),  Story  of 
the  Earth  and  Man  (1872),  Dawn  of  Z.»/e(1875), 
Origin  of  the  World  (1877),  Fossil  Men  (1878). 
Change  of  Life  in  Geological  Time  (1880),  Egypt 
and  Syria  ( 1883),  Geology  and  History  ( 1894 ),  and 
Ilelics  of  Primeval  Life  (1897).  He  died  19tb 
November  1899. 

Dax,  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Landcs,  on  the  Adonr,  93  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Bordeaux  by  rail.  A  tine  bridge  connects  it 
with  its  suburb  of  Sahlar ;  and  it  has  a  14th- 
century  castle,  now  a  barrack,  remains  of  Roman 
walls,  a  cathedral  and  several  other  interest- 
ing churches.  It  has  manufactures  of  pottery  and 
liqueurs,  and  some  trade;  but  it  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  hot  sulphur  springs  (77M44"  F.) 
whose  waters  are  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and 
nervous  complaint*.  A  commodious  bathing  estab- 
lishment has  lieen  constructed.  The  springs  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  called  the  place  At/utr 
Tarbe/ltr ;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Acqs. 
Pop.  ( 1872  )  81M  ;  ( 1886  )  9458  ;  ( 1891 )  9927. 

Day  originally  meant  the  space  of  time  during 
which  it  is  light,  in  opposition  to  the  space  of  dark- 
ness or  night ;  it  now  more  usually  denotes  a  com- 
plete alternation  of  light  and  darkness.  It  is  the 
earth's  rotation  that  causes  the  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night.  The  earth  being  a  globe,  only  onc-hnjf 
of  it  can  be  lighted  up  by  the  sun  at  once  ;  to  that 
half  it  is  day,  while  to  the  other  half,  which  is  in 
shade,  it  is  night.  But  by  the  earth's  rotation,  the 
several  portions  of  the  surface  have  each  their  turn 
of  light  and  of  darkness.  This  happens  because 
the  (smition  of  the  earth  is  such  that  the  equator 
is  on  the  whole  presented  towards  the  sun  ;  had) 
either  pole  been  towards  the  sun,  that  hemisphere 
would  have  revolved  in  continual  light,  the  other 
in  continual  darkness. 

One  complete  rotation  of  the  earth  does  not  make 
a  day,  in  the  usual  sense.  If  the  time  is  noted  when 
n  particular  fixed  star  is  exactly  south  or  on  the 
meridian,  when  the  same  star  comes  again  to  the 
meridian  the  next  dsy,  the  earth  has  made  exactly 
one  rotation,  and  the  time  t  hat  has  elapsed  is  called 
a  sidereal  day.  This  portion  of  time  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  always  of  the  same  length  ;  for  the 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  differs  extremely 
little  from  absolute  uniformity.  Hence  sidereal  or 
star-time  is  much  used  by  astronomers.  Bnt  the 
passage  of  a  star  across  the  meridian  is  not  a  con- 
spicuous enough  event  for  regulating  the  move 
ments  of  men  in  general.  It  is  not  a  complete 
rotation  of  the  earth,  but  a  complete  alternation  of 
light  and  darkness  that  constitutes  their  day.  This, 
which  is  called  the  civil  or  the  solar  day,  is 
measured  between  two  meridian  passages  of  the 
sun,  and  is  about  four  minutes  longer  than  the 
sidereal  day.    The  cause  of  the  greater  length  i» 
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this  :  When  the  earth  has  made  one  complete  turn, 
so  as  to  bring  the  meridian  of  the  place  to  the  same 
position  among  the  lixed  stare  as  when  it  was  noon 
the  tlav  Iwfore,  the  sun  has  in  the  meantime  (ap- 
parently )  moved  eastward  nearly  one  degree  among 
the  stars,  and  it  takes  the  earth  about  four  minutes 
more  to  move  round  so  as  to  overtake  him.  If  this 
eastward  motion  of  the  sun  were  uniform,  the  length 
of  the  solar  day  would  be  as  simple  and  as  easily 
determined  as  that  of  the  sidereal.  But  the  ecliptic 
or  great  circle  in  which  the  sun  apparently  moves, 
crosses  the  earth's  equator,  and  is  therefore  more 
oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  at  one 
time  than  another ;  and  besides,  as  the  earth  moves 
in  her  orbit  with  varying  speed,  the  rate  of  the 
sun's  apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  must  al*o 
van,'.  Tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  length  of  the 
solar  day  is  constantly  fluctuating ;  and  to  get  a 
fixed  measure  of  solar  time,  astronomers  have  to 
imagine  a  sun  moving  uniformly  in  the  celestial 
equator,  and  completing  its  circuit  in  the  same 
time  as  the  real  sun.  The  time  marked  by  this 
imaginary  sun  is  called  mcetn  *olar  time  ;  when  the 
imaginary  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  it  is  mean  noon  ; 
when  the  real  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  it  is  apparent 
noou.  It  is  obvious  that  a  sun-dial  mnst  show  ap- 
parent time,  while  clocks  and  watches  keep  mean 
time.  Only  four  times  in  the  year  do  these  two 
coincide.  The  difference  is  called  the  equation  of 
time,  liecause,  when  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
apparent  time,  according  as  the  sun  comes  too  soon 
or  too  late  on  the  meridian,  it  makes  it  equal  to 
mean  time.  The  mean  solar  day  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours,  the  hours  into  minutes  and 
seconds.  A  sidereal  day,  we  have  seen,  is  shorter ; 
its  exact  length  is  23  hours,  66  minutes,  4  seconds 
of  mean  solar  or  common  time.  Astronomers  divide 
the  sidereal  flay  also  into  twenty-four  hours,  which 
are  of  course  shorter  than  common  hours.  In  the 
course  of  a  civil  year  of  365  days,  the  earth  turns 
on  its  axis  366  times,  or  there  are*  366  sidereal  days. 
Astronomers  reckon  the  day  as  lieginning  at  noon, 
and  count  the  hours  from  I  to  24.  The  civil  day 
begins  at  midnight,  and  the  hours  are  counted  in 
two  divisions  of  twelve  each.  The  ecclesiastical 
day  was  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The 
Creeks  counted  their  day  from  sunset,  as  did  also 
the  Hebrews,  the  Romans  from  midnight,  the  Baby- 
lonians from  sunrise,  the  Umbrians  from  mid-day. 

The  diagram  will  explain  the  variation  in  the 
relative  duration  of  light  and  darkness  at  different 
times  of  the  year  and  different  parts  of  the  earth's 

surface.  C  represents 
the  position  of  the 
earth,  P  being  the 
north  pole  of  the 
heavens.  K  and  \V 
represent  the  east 
and  west  points. 
EQW  and  EKW  are 
the  celestial  equator 
and  the  ecliptic  re- 
spectively. Let  us 
suppose  the  otaerver 
to  be  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  that 
lIEHTrV  is  his  hori- 
zon. When  the  sun  is  on  the  equator  it  is  obvious 
that  the  arcs  EQW  and  EQ  W  are  equal— Le.  the 
sun  is  as  long  above  the  horizon  as  it  is  below  it. 
But,  if  the  sun  Is?  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
ecliptic,  its  apparent  path  is  a  circle  parallel  to 
EQ  VY  passing  through  the  sun's  |K>sition ;  and 
more  of  this  circle  is  above  the  horizon  than  below 
it.  Similarly  we  can  explain  the  appearances  for 
other  positions  of  the  sun  and  of  the  observer. 

Day,  as  opposed  to  night,  varies  with  the  latitude 
and  the  season  of  the  year.    Ab  we  go  north  from 


the  equator  it  increases  in  summer,  and  decreases 
in  winter.  At  the  equator,  day  is  a  little  more, 
night  a  little  less  than  twelve  hours ;  at  the  poles, 
day  is  a  little  more,  night  a  little  less,  than  six 
months.  For  the  time  of  day  in  different  countries, 
see  TlMK. 

A  tiny,  in  Law,  includes  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  from  midnight  to  midnight.  In  reckoning 
|»eriods  of  time  from  a  certain  event,  the  day  on 
which  the  event  occurred  is  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  required  to  prove  survival  for  a 
certain  nu miter  of  days,  it  will  suffice  if  the  person 
be  alive  for  any  portion,  however  small,  of  the  last 
day.  While  an  obligation  to  pav  on  a  certain  day 
would  therefore  l>e  theoretically  discharged  by  pay- 
ment before  midnight,  the  law  requires  that  reason- 
able hours  be  observed — e.g.  if  the  payment  (as  & 
bill)  is  at  a  bank  or  place  of  business," it  must  be 
within  business  hours. 

A  lawful  day  is  a  day  on  which  there  is  no  legal 
impediment  to  the  execution  of  a  writ-  i.e.  all 
days  except  Sundays  and  fast-days  appointed  by 
government.  Criminal  warrants,  and  in  Scotland 
warrants  against  debtors  in  meditation*  fnga,  are 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  may  be  both  granted 
and  executed  on  Sundays  and  fast-days.  By  29  Car. 
II.  chap.  7,  all  contracts  made  by  persons  in  their 
ordinary  calling  on  a  Sunday  are  void.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  will  be  explained  under  Lord  ft 
Day.  In  England,  Christmas-day  and  Good- 
Friday  generally  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
Sundays  and  fast-days  appointed  by  royal  pro- 
clamation ;  but  in  Scotland  there  is  no  exception 
made  in  favour  of  any  of  the  feast  or  fast  days  of 
the  church. 

Daus  of  Grace.— The  time  at  which  a  bill  is 
actually  due  and  payable,  except  in  the  case  of 
bills  payable  on  demand  or  at  sight,  is  three  days 
after  the  tune  expressed  on  the  face  of  it,  and  these 
three  additional  days  are  called  days  of  grace.  If 
the  third  day  of  grace  fall  on  a  Sunday,  Oiristmas- 
day,  Good -Friday,  or  a  national  fast  or  thanksgiving 
day,  the  bill  is  payable  the  dav  before.  If  it  fail 
on  anv  of  the  other  bank  holidays,  or  if  the  last 
day  of  grace  is  a  Sunday  and  the  second  a  bank 
holiday,  the  bill  ib  payable  on  the  succeeding 
business  day  ( see  Bill  ).  Days  of  grace  have  now 
been  alwlished  in  many  countries,  but  there  are 
still  three  allowed  in  the  United  States,  and  ten 
in  Russia. 

Day,  John  (1522-84),  a  native  of  Dunwich,  ^ 
was  an  early  London  printer,  Iub  most  celebrated 
production  being  Foxe  s  Hook  of  Martyrs, 

Day*  John,  a  dramatist,  of  whose  life  hardly 
anything  is  known.   He  is  mentioned  in  Henslowe  s 
Diary  in  1598  as  an  active  playwright.    But  few  of 
his  earlier  works  have  come  down  to  us  save  The 
j  Blind  Beggar  of  Bedmd  Green.    Day  collal>oratcd 
;  freelv  with  contemporary  writers,  as  Chettle  and 
1  Dekker.    Ben  Jonson  in  his  conversations  with 
1  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  grouped  him  with 
!  some  other  admirable  gentlemen  and  authors  as 
'  a  rogue  and  a  base  fellow.    His  best  works  that 
have  reached  us  are  a  CTaceful  comedy,  Humour 
i  out  of  Breath,  and  The  Parliament  of  Bees,  a  kind 
•  of  allegorical  masque  in  which  all  the  characters 
]  are  bees.     '  The  very  air,'  says  Charles  Lamb, 
'seems  replete  with  humming  and  buzzing  melodies. 
Surely  bees  were  never  so  berhymed  before.'  An 
edition  of  Dav's  works  was  privately  printed  by 
A.  H.  Bullen  in  1881. 

Day,  Thomas,  the  author  of  Sandford  and 
Merton,  was  torn  in  London,  22d  June  1748,  and 
thirteen  months  later,  by  his  father's  death,  became 
heir  to  £900  a  year.     From  the  Charterhouse  he 

Iiassed  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
ormed  a  close  friendship  with  Richard  Lovell 
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Edgeworth  (a.  v.).  In  1765  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  in  1775  was  called  to  the  liar,  hut  he 
never  practised.  A  good,  clever  eccentric,  a 
disciple  of  Rousseau,  he  brought  up  two  children, 
till  orphan  blonde  and  a  foundling  brunette,  one  of 
whom  should  presently  Income  bin  wife.  That 
scheme  miscarried  ;  and,  admitted  to  the  Lichfield 
coterie,  he  proposed  ikit*t  t<>  Honora  Sneyd,  next  to 
her  younger  sinter  Eli/Al>cth.  Sho  sent  him  to 
France  to  acquire  the  French  graces ;  a*  acquired 
by  him,  they  but  moved  her  to  laughter.  Finally 
in  1778  he  married  an  appreciative  heiress.  Father 
Millies,  and  spent  with  her  eleven  happy  years, 
farming  on  philanthropic  and  costly  principle*  in 
Essex  ami  Surrey,  till  on  28th  SeptemWr  1789  he 
wan  killed  by  a  tall  from  a  colt  he  wax  breaking  in. 
HU  wife  died  broken  hearted  two  yearn  afterward*, 
«nd  lioth  lie  in  Wargrave  churchyard  near  Henley. 
Two  only  of  Day's  eleven  works  call  for  mention  — 
The  Dying  A'o/ro  (1773),  and  the  History  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Mt'rton  (3  vols.  1783-89).  The  poem 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  anti-slavery  movement ; 
the  child's  book,  like  its  author,  is  sometimes  ridi- 
culous, but  always  excellent.  See  Day's  Life  bv 
Keir  (1791)  and  Blackman  (1862);  also  Miss 
Thackeray  's  Bool;  of  Sibyl*  ( 1883). 

Day-fly.  See  Eimikmkra. 

Day-Iil.V  ( Hnnerocalli*),  a  perennial  herbaceous 
genus  of  L"iliace<e.  ho  named  from  the  ephemeral 
duration  of  iU  individual  flowers,  which,  however, 
succeed  each  other  freely  upon  the  peculiar  in- 
florescence ( a  helicoid  cyme).  Several  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  flower- gardens,  especially  the 
fragrant  Yellow  Day-lily  (//.  flaw*),  a  native  of 


Yellow  Da> -Illy  [  HemerocallU  flava). 

warmer  Eurone,  Southern  Siberia,  and  Northern 
China,  and  //.  fu/nt,  from  the  Levant.  Both 
species,  but  particularly  the  Intter,  have  been  re- 
commended as  sources  of  green  fodder  for  cattle. 

DaytOII.  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  Ohio, 
the  fifth  city  of  the  state  in  i>oint  of"  population  and 
of  wealth,  is  situate.)  on  the  (ireat  Miami,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ma<l  River,  00  miles  NNE.  of  Cincin- 
nati by  rail.  The  street*  are  broad,  the  private 
residences  generally  handsome ;  the  public  build- 
ings include  a  court-house  of  white  marble,  a  large 
gaol,  a  number  of  schools,  and  altout  fifty  churches,  I 
Standing  on  the  line  of  the  Miami  Canal  (opened  , 
1829),  the  city  is  the  terminus  of  eight  railroads, 
and  the  water  of  the  Mod  River  is  brought  through 
it*  streets  by  an  hydraulic  canal,  supplying  abund- 


ant water  power.  It  baa  numerous  and  import- 
ant manufactures,  including  rail  rood -cars,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  iron  goods,  oil,  flour,  paper,  and 
machinery.  Dayton  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Gyp- 
sies in  the  United  States.  Pop.  (1870)30,473;  (1880| 
38,678  ;  ( 1890  )  61,220  ;  (  1900 )  85,333. 

D'Azara.  Felix,  naturalist,  was  born  in  Arogon 
in  1746,  entered  the  army,  and  in  1781  ww 
ap|>ointcd  a  commissioner  for  defining  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  )iossessions  in  South  America.  He 
wrote  an  important  Satural  History  of  the  Quad- 
rujtals  of  Paraguay  (1S01  ;  Eng.  trans.  1838),  and 
Voyage*  dttns  VA  meriau*  Meridwnale  ( 4  vols.  1809 ). 
He  died  in  Spain  in  181 1. 

D'Azfgllo.    See  AZBOLIO. 

Dearvn*  lit.  a  'servant'  or  'follower' (and,  in 
that  sense,  found  in  classic  and  also  in  Hellenistic 
Greek ),  liecume  in  ecclesiastical  usage  the  name 
for  an  oHice-bearer  in  the  Christian  church.  In 
Acts  vL  we  read  of  the  appointment  of  seven  men 
chosen  by  the  laity  and  ordained  by  the  apostle* 
to  attend  to  the  finances  of  the  infant  church,  and 
to  set-  that  it*  alms  are  fairly  distributed.  The 
name  deacon  U  not  applied  to  them.  They  are  to 
be  spiritually  minded  men;  they  are  solemnly  set 
npart  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation ;  and  almost 
immediately  they  are  found  preaching  and  baptising 
(Acts,  vi.  vii.  and  viii.  38);  and  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them,  St  Stephen,  dies  as  the  first  Chris- 
tian martyr.  In  the  epistle  to  the  1'hilippiana  they 
ore  named  along  with  the  bishops,  and  in  the  pas- 
toral epistles  they  are  recognised  as  part  of  the 
Christian  ministry  (I  Tim.  iii.  8-13)  without  any 
special  reference  to  financial  duties.  Chrysostom 
suggested  that  the  ap|iointment  in  the  Acfs  was  of 
a  temporary  nature,  and  distinct  from  the  sacred 
ministry  of  the  diaconale  subsequently  instituted  ; 
and  this  view  obtained  some  sanction  from  the 
sixth  General  Council.  Hut  a  great  Anglican  anti- 
quary, llingham  (supported  in  this  matter  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  Thomossinus  and  Petavius),  takes 
the  opposite  side,  and  is  able  to  appeal  to  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenams,  Hilary,  Cyprian,  and  other  doctor*, 
to  the  effect  that  the  seven  were  truly  deacons  in 
the  later  sense,  and  were  authorised  by  the  a)>ostles 
to  undertake  these  higher  functions.  The  number 
seven  continued  to  lte  adhered  to  in  many  churches 
— e.g.  at  Rome,  until  the  Uth  century,  when  the 
nutmVr  was  doubled. 

During  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  the  duties  falling 
to  the  deacons  had  considerably  increased ;  and  since 
as  confidential  attendants  and  helpers  of  the  bishops, 
they  had  risen  into  consequence,  it  t>ecame  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  various  functions  among  an  arch- 
deacon, deacons,  and  sub-deacons.  Deacons  might 
now  dispense  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  communion, 
but  not  consecrate  them.  They  had  to  receive  the 
offerings  and  presents  for  the  bishop,  to  keep  the 
sacred  vessels,  to  chant  the  introductory  formulas 
of  public  worship,  and  to  take  the  oversight  of  the 
morals  of  the  congregation ;  and  they  were  allowed, 
in  many  cases,  with  the  leave  of  the  bishop,  to 
preach  and  liaptise,  and  receive  penitents  into  the 
communion  of  the  church.  At  an  early  period,  the 
offices  of  archdeacon  and  deacon  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  higher  orders  of  consecration  {urttine* 
wajore*)  :  this  was  not  the  case  with  that  of  sub- 
deacon  till  after  the  12th  century.  At  the  conse 
cration  of  a  deacon,  according  to  the  Roman  rite, 
certain  sacred  vessels  may  be  handed  to  him  as 
symliols  of  his  office  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  he 
regarded  as  essential.  In  the  Greek  rite  the 
flabellum  (a  fan  for  driving  away  flies  from  the 
sacred  element*)  is  given  to  the  deacon.  The 
jieculiar  rolies  are  the  dalmatica  and  the  stole,  but 
the  stole  (both  in  East  and  West)  is  only  placed 
over  the  left  shoulder. 
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In  Protectant  churches  the  position  of  deacon* 
varies.  Anions  Presbyterians,  the  ciders  have  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  congregations;  while 
deacons  (as  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland)  and 
managers  in  others  have  the  care  of  the  financial 
affair*.  Anions  Congregationalisms  the  deacons 
combine  Itoth  spiritual  and  linancjal  duties.  The 
<  'hureh  of  England  has  retained  in  the  main  the  older 
form  of  ordination.  The  deacon  has  only  the  hands 
of  the  bishop  laid  upon  him,  and  not  those  of  any 
attendant  priests  also;  he  cannot  consecrate  the  ele- 
ments at  holv  communion  or  pronounce  the  absolu- 
tion or  benediction  ;  anil  he  only  preaches  by  special 
license  from  the  bishop,  and  not  directly  by  virtue 
of  his  oiliee.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  holding  any 
Iwnelice  or  church  preferment,  priest's  orders  arc 
necessary.  The  office  is  now  regarded  very  much  as 
simply  one  of  probation  before  admission  to  priest's 
orders.  But  in  ancient  times  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  man  to  remain  a  deacon  for  life.  The  cardinal 
deacons  at  Koine  sometimes  remain  such,  especially 
if  much  occupied  with  secular  business.  Thus 
the  late  celebrated  Cardinal  Antonelli  always  re- 
mained a  deacon.  Before  a  person  can  be  appointed 
deacon  in  the  English  Church,  he  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  he  usually 
remains  in  this  office  one  year  at  least. 

DEACONESSES  ( anrilltt,  ministrtr,  vidua:,  rirgine*, 
episevpfv,  presbytene),  female  ministers  or  servants 
of  the  church  or  Christian  society  in  the  time  of  the 
a|M*stles  (  Rom.  xvi.  I ).  At  a  later  period,  they  co- 
operated with  the  deacons,  showed  the  women  their 
place  in  the  church  assemblies,  assisted  at  the  Iwp- 
tism  of  persons  of  their  own  sex,  instructed  those 
who  were  about  to  Ite  baptised  as  to  the  answers 
t  hey  should  give  to  the  bapt  ismal  n  uest  ions,  arranged 
the  agapa;  or  love- feasts,  and  took  care  of  the  sick. 
In  the  3d  century  it  seems  to  have  been  also  part 
of  their  duty  to  visit  all  Christian  women  who 
were  suffering  imprisonment,  and  to  lie  hospitable 
to  such  as  had  come  from  afar.  In  very  early  times 
they  were  consecrated  to  their  otlice  by  ordination 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  personages ;  later,  however,  they  were 
inducted  into  their  office  by  prayer  without  the 
imposition  of  hands.  Until* the  4th  century,  the 
deaconesses  liad  to  l»e  either  maidens  or  widows 
w  ho  had  been  only  once  married,  and  sixty  years  of 
age ;  but  after  tlie  Council  of  Chalcedoii  the  age 
wan  tixed  at  forty.  Their  assistants  were  called 
xitk-iUaronesses.  After  the  6th  century  in  the 
J  .at  in  Church,  and  after  the  12th  century  in  the 
Greek  Church,  the  office  of  deaconess  was  discon- 
tinued ;  but  the  former  has  retained  the  name.  In 
convents,  tor  example,  the  nuns  who  have  the  care 
of  the  altar  are  called  deaconesses.  In  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent  there  arc  deaconesses 
who  nurse  the  sick  and  tend  the  jsjor.  The  first 
deaconesses'  house  at  Kaiserwerth  on  the  Rhine, 
near  Dusseldorf,  was  founded  by  Pastor  Fliedner 
in  183(1;  and  now  scattered  over  the  Protestant 
world  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  similar  institu- 
tions, with  fully  6000  sisters.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
laud  adopted  the  office  of  deaconess  in  1887  NS. 
The  Diocesan  I>eaconess  Institution,  I<ondon,  was 
established  in  1801  ;  but  Sisterhoods  (epv. )  have 
struck  a  much  deeper  root  in  the  Anglican  com- 
munion. See  works  by  Dean  Ilowsou  (1880)  and 
Cecilia  Robinson  (  1899  ). 

Dearoit  Of  a  Trade*  the  president,  for  the 
time  being,  of  certain  incorporations  "n  Scotland, 
where,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform 
Act,  1834,  the  deacons  of  trades  or  crafts  represented 
the  trades  in  the  respective  town -councils.  That 
act  enacted  that  the  deacons  shall  no  longer  be 
recognised  as  official  and  constituent  members  of 
the  town-council,  but  preserved  the  power  of  the 
crafts  to  elect  deacons  and  other  officers  for  the 


management  of  their  affairs.  The  deacon-convener 
of  the  trades  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  is  still  a 
member  of  the  town-council.    Sec  Dean  ok  Gl'iLD. 

Dead*  in  seafaring  language,  is  very  frequently 
employed  as  part  of  a  designation  or  phrase  having, 
in  general,  a  meaning  somewhat  opjsisite  to  that  of 
active,  ej/ertire,  or  real.  The  chict  of  such  phrases 
are  the  following :  Dead-rye*,  circular,  llatti-sh 
wooden  blocks,  without  sheaves,  and  having  eves 
for  lanyards,  which  form  a  purchase  or  tackle 
whereby  the  nhrouds  or  other  fixed  rigging  are 
extended  or  set-up  taut  ;  Dead -fiat,  the  name  for 
one  of  the  midship- timltcrs ;  Deadlights,  strong 
wooden  shutters  used  to  clone  cabin-windows,  on 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  to  protect  the  glass ;  iMait- 
ropes,  such  as  do  not  run  in  blocks;  Dead-tcood 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  solid  blocks  of  timber 
erected  upon  the  keel  throughout  the  sharp  portions 
of  a  ship  s  hull  at  stem  and  stern,  the  chief  object 
Wing  to  give  solidity  and  strength  to  the  ends  of 
the  ship ;  Dead-reckoning,  an  estimation  of  a 
ship's  place  without  celestial  observations,  made 
chiefly  by  the  log-ltook,  and  liable  to  error  on 
account  of  currents,  lee-way,  fluctuation  of  wind, 
\'c.  To  these  may  \>c  added  Dead-tnud,  a  seaman's 
designation  for  a  wind  blowing  directly  against  a 
ship  s  course. 

Other  compounds  arc  Deml-loek,  a  position  of 
matters  when  they  have  Isn'onie  so  complicated 
that  they  are  at  a  complete  standstill  and  progress 
is  impossible ;  Dead 'freight,  the  compensation  paid 
to  the  shipmaster  by  the  merchant  who  freights  a 
whole  ship  for  the  space  which  he  fails  to  occupy  ; 
Dead  language,  one  no  longer  spoken ;  and  Dead- 
letter,  a  letter  undelivered  anil  unclaimed  at  the 
Post-office  (q.v.).  The  Dead  points  of  an  engine 
are  when  the  connecting-rod  and  the  crank  nre  in 
one  line  (see  CRANK).  The  impetus  of  the  fly- 
wheel is  necessary  to  carry  the  engine  over  these 
points,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  at  cither  of 
them,  a  start  is  impossible  till  the  fly-wheel  is 
turned  by  hand  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the  piston 
acting  on  the  crank. 

Dead*  Book  OK  THE,  the  great  funerary  work  A 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  themselves  entitled 
;  it  ter-em-Hru,  'to  go  forth  from  (or  by)  day.'  It 
I  is  'a  collection  of  prayers  and  exorcisms  composed 
i  at  various  periods  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  pilgrim- 
soul  in  his  journey  through  Amenti  (the  Egyptian 
Hades);  and  it  was  in  order  to  provide  him  with 
a  safe-conduct  through  the  perils  of  that  terrible 
]  valley  that  copies  tit  the  work,  or  portions  of  it, 
I  were  buried  with  the  mummy  in  his  tomb.'  Such 
copies,  hieroglyphic  or  hiemtic  according  to  the 
age  when  thev  were  executed,  and  made  some  to 
order,  others  for  sale,  constitute  fully  one-half  of 
the  thousands  of  extant  papyri.    They  arc  mostly 
i  corrupt  and  faulty ;  but  as  the  fruit  of  ten  years' 
I  toil,  a  pure  text  at  last  has  l»een  published  by 
Edouaru  Naville  in  Da*  Aegwtisehe  Todtenburh 
der  XVIII.  bis  XX.  Dyna.ttir  { Itorlin,  18K6),  whose 
folio  supplement  contains  212  plates  of  texts, 
vignettes,  and  variants  of  vignettes.    Dr  Birch's 
English  translation  {Egypt'*  Pture  in  Universal 
History,  vol.  v.  1807)  is  based  on  Lepsius'  imperfect 
Turin  text  ( 1842),  as  also  i»  Pierrefs  French  trans- 
lation (1882).     See  the  articles  Eoypt  Hiero- 
OLYPH1CS,  and  AmKNTHEs;  two  works  by  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge  (1895  and  1897);  and  a  masterly 
article  on  M.  Naville's  work  by  Sliss  A.  B.  Edward's 
in  the  Aendemy  for  10th  September  \H-*~. 

Dead*  Prayer  kor  the.  See  Prayer,  Plr- 
oatory. 

Deadly  Nightshade*  See  Belladonna. 
Dead -men's  Fingers*  See  Alcyonhtm. 
Dead  Nettle  (iMtnium),  a  genus  of  Labia  tse. 
L.  purpureum  and  L.  album,  together  with  (Gale- 
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opsis)  the  clnwly  allied  Hemp-nettle,  are  very 
British  weeds.  The  commoner  species 
have  been  somewhat 
thoroughly  naturalised 
in  the  long-set  tied  parts 
of  the  United  States. 
They  are  sometimes 
boiled  as  pot-herlis  in 
Sweden.  The  name 
seems  derived  from  the 
superficial  resemblance 
to  the  true  or  stinging 
nettles;  this  is  especially 
marked  in  L.  album. 

Dead  Sea  is  the 

usual  name,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Jerome,  for 
a  most  remarkable  lake 
in  the  south-east  of 
Palestine,  called  in  the 
Old  Testament  The  Salt 
Sea,  Sea  of  the  Plain,  or 
Etmt  Sea  ;  by  Joseph  us, 
Larmt  Asphaltite« ;  ami 
by  the  Arabs  now,  liahr- 
Ltit,  'Sea  of  Lot.'  It  is 
-tii  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  5  to  9  miles.  Its  surface,  which 
is  lower  than  that  of  anv  water  known,  is  1999 
feet  lielow  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
depth  of  the  greater  part,  the  northern  section, 
is  altout  1300  feet ;  but  at  the  southern  end  the 
water  is  only  from  3  to  12  feet  deep.  The  shape  is 
that  of  an  elongated  oval,  interrupted  by  a  pro- 
montory which  projects  into  it  from  the  south-east. 
The  Dead  Sea  is  fed  by  the  Jordan  from  the  north, 
and  by  many  other  streams,  hut  has  no  apparent 
outlet,  its  supertluous  water  lieing  supposed  to  lie 
entirely  carried  off  by  evaporation.  Along  the 
eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea 
there  are  lines  of  hold,  and  in  some  cases  perpen- 
dicular, cliffs  rising  in  general  to  an  elevation  of 
1500  feet  on  the  west,  and  2500  feet  on  the  east. 


White  Dead  Nettle 


These  cliffs  are  chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  and 
arc  destitute  of  vegetation  save  in  the  ravines 
traversed  by  fresh  water  streamlets.  The  north 
shores  of  the  lake  form  an  extensive  and  desolate 
mudilv  Hat,  marked  by  the  blackened  trunks  and 
brandies  of  trees,  strewn  alsiut  and  inerusted 
with  salt.  The  southern  shore  is  low,  level,  and 
marshy,  desolate,  and  dreary.  On  this  shore  is 
the  remarkable  ridge  of  rock-salt,  7  miles  long  and 
300  feet  high,  called  Khaxhm  £  Worn  ( '  Ridge  of 
Sodom").  Lavn-lieds,  pumice-stone,  warm  springs, 
sulphur,  and  volcanic  slag  prove  the  presence  here 
of  volcanic  agencies  at  some  period.  The  neigh- 
bourhcKsl  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  frequently  visited  by 
earthquakes,  and  the  lake  still  occasionally  caste 
up  to  its  surface  large  masses  of  asphalt.  The 
basin  of  the  sea  and  the  vallev  of  the  Jordan  seem 
both  to  lie  due  to  a  great  fault  or  crack  in  the 
earth's  surface  of  very  ancient  date.  The  long- 
entertained  lielief  that  the  exhalations  from  this 
lake  were  fatal  is  not  founded  upon  fact.  Within 
the  thickets  of  tamarisk  and  oleander,  which  here 
and  there  may  be  seen  u|sin  its  brink,  the  birds 
sing  sweetly,  ami  they  tly  over  and  swim  aliout  on 
its  surface.  Hut  the  salinity  of  the  waters  is 
adverse  to  life,  though  some  lower  organisations 
are  found  in  them. 

The  u-ater  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  magnesian  and  soda 
salts.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1172  to  1227 
(pure  water  being  1000).  The  proportion  of  saline 
matter  is  so  great,  that  whilst  sea-water  contains 
only  3*5  per  cent,  of  salts,  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  contains  upwards  of  20  per  cent.,  or  more  than 
eight  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  ocean.    In  all 


lakes  or  collections  of  water  without  any  outflow, 
the  water  acquires  an  infusion  of  salt,  its  feeders 
constantly  briuging  in  this  material,  while  nous 
can  go  oil  by  evaporation,  even  when  the  shores  do 
not  as  here  abound  in  salt  and  nitre.  The  evajiora- 
tion  is  great  as  the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  sea 
rather  contracts  than  increases,  llain  hardly  ever 
falls  ;  the  water  is  nearly  as  blue  and  clear  as  that 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  though  its  taste  in 
horribly  salt  and  fetid,  a  liath  in  it  is  refreshing 
Owing  to  the  great  8|iecific  gravity  of  the  water, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  liather  to  sink  in  it, 
strive  as  he  may.    Several  of  those  who  have  navi 

Bted  and  explored  the  sea  have  fallen  victims  to  a 
\a\  fever.  The  story  of  the  1  Cities  of  the  Plain,' 
18  given  in  Gen.  xix*  See  Palestine;  and  Conder 
says,  '  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan  were  formed  bv  a  great  fault  or 
crack  in  the  earth's  surface  long  "before  the  creation 
of  man,  and  that  the  district  presents  in  our  own 
days  much  the  same  aspect  as  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
"cities  of  the  plain  "  were  beneath  the  present  sea, 
although  this  view  was  held  as  earlv  as  the  time 
of  Josephm*'  (Bible  Geography,  1884).  See  also 
Hitter's  Urography  and  the  works  on  Palestine 
by  Koliinson,  Stanley,  and  Tristram  ;  De  Luynes' 
Her  Murte  ( 1874) ;  Lieutenant  Lynch's  Report  of 
the  Vnitetl  State*  Dead  Sea  Expedition  (1852); 
and  Professor  Hall's  Survey  of  \Yentern  Palestine 
(Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1886). 

Dfad's  Part*  in  Scots  law,  is  that  part  of  a 
man's  movable  property  which  he  is  entitled  to 
dis|Mi«e  of  by  testament.  If  a  man  dies  without 
leaving  widow  or  children,  the  dead's  part  is  the 
whole ;  if  he  leave  widow  but  no  children,  or 
children  but  no  widow,  it  is  a  half ;  and  if  he 
leave  both  widow  and  children,  it  is  a  third  of  his 
movable  property.  The  dead's  part,  however,  may 
lie  increased  or  diminished  by  sjH?cial  provisions  in 
a  marriage-contract,  or  by  wife  and  children  re- 
nouncing their  legal  rights.  This  dead's  part  in 
English  law  is  called  the  'dead  man's  part,  and 
went  formerly  to  pay  for  masses  for  the  dead  man  * 
soul.  Afterwards  trie  administrators  applied  it  to 
their  own  use,  until  finally  it  was  by  statute  sub- 
jected to  lie  distributed  among  the  next  of  kin. 

Deaf  and  Dumb.  Persons  who  are  bom 
deaf,  or  who  lose  their  hearing  at  a  very  early  age, 
are  dumb  also ;  hence  the  compound  term  deaf- 
aw/dumb.  Hut  deafness  is  the  primary  defect ; 
dumbness  is  only  the  consequence  of  deafness. 
Children  ordinarily  hear  sounds,  and  then  learn  to 
imitate  them— i.e.  they  learn  to  repeat  what  they 
hear  other  persons  say.  It  is  thus  that  everyone 
of  us  has  learned  to*  speak.  Hut  the  deaf  *child 
hears  nothing ;  cannot,  therefore,  imitate,  and  re 
mains  dumb.  Persons  who  lose  their  hearing  later 
in  life  arc  not  to  lie  classed  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Having  learned  to  sneak  before  their  hear- 
ing was  lost,  they  can  readily  communicate  witli 
others ;  ami  if  they  are  educated,  there  are  still 
open  to  them  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  contained 
in  Issiks.  from  which  the  juvenile  deaf  and  dumb, 
ignorant  of  all  written  and  spoken  language,  are 
utterly  excluded.  It  is  this  latter  class  alone  which 
is  contemplated  in  our  census  enumerations,  and  for 
which  our  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  designed. 

The  term  '  deaf  and  dumb'  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate, as  emliodyingand  repeat  m-.'  the  error  that  the 
affliction  is  twofold.  It  affects  two  organs,  certainly, 
but  only,  as  alsive  described,  in  the  way  of  cause 
and  effect.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  wanting,  hut 
the  organs  of  speech  are  present ;  thev  merely  lark 
the  means  of  exercise.  The  ear  is  the  guide  and 
directress  of  the  tongue ;  and  when  the  ear  is  du 
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t<>  perpetual  silence,  tlie  tongue  is  included  in  the 
ban  ;  though,  if  we  could  by  any  means  give  to  the 
ear  the  faculty  of  hearing,  the  tongue  would  soon 
learn  for  itself  to  fulfil  its  proper  ollice.  To  correct 
the  error  involved  in  this  apparent  misnomer,  some 
authorities  use  the  term  deaf  simply,  others  speak 
of  the  deaf  dumb  and  deaf-mute.  The  hitter  term 
is  common  in  America,  as  in  France  is  its  equivalent 
Honrds-mueto.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  same 
original  won!  is  translated  'deaf  in  some  places 
<as  in  Mark,  vii.  32),  and  'dumb'  or  'speechless' 
in  others  (see  Matt.  ix.  33,  and  Luke,  i.  22). 

This  ail  I  id  ion  is  very  much  more  common  than, 
for  a  long  time,  and  up  to  a  recent  period,  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  Happily,  however,  along  with  the 
knowledge  of  ito  extensive  prevalence,  has  come 
the  mean*  of  alleviating  it,  by  education.  It  was 
only  when  the  schools  now  in  existence  liegan  their 
useful  work,  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  that 
the  actual  numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  to 
appear.  In  every  place  where  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  school— in  Paris,  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Yorkshire,  and  in  New  York— the 
objection  was  immediately  started  that  children 
could  not  l>e  found  in  sufficient  number*  to  require 
such  schools.  Their  promoters,  however,  knew 
better  than  this,  and  persisted  in  their  design. 
They  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  converting  the 
objector*  into  their  wannest  supporter*.  The  facto 
thns  ascertained,  and  the  calculations  hased  upon 
them,  continued  to  lie  the  only  statistic*  upon  the 
subject  of  deaf-dumbness  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  until  the  census  of  1851.  when  for  the  first 
time  the  number  and  ages  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
formed  a  part  of  the  inquiry. 

In  1891  the  total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  was  14,192,  in 
Scotland  2125,  in  Ireland  3365,  nnd  in  the  United 
Kingdom  19,082— a  decrease  iu  proportion  to  the 
total  population  (38,104,975  in  the  United  King- 
dom  at  the  same  date),  as  appears  from  the  figures 
for  earlier  census  years  : 

MM.  ^  ^  ^  XouA 

Deaf  »n<l  Do  tub.     Fopulaitai.  Plfportl^o. 

Enpland  and  Wale*  10,314  17,927,009  1  In  173s 

Scotland                              2.156  2.688.742  1  ..  1340 

Ireland                                4,747  6.662.3H6  1  1380 

Uland.ortheHrUial.8ca*..      84  1*3,128  1   ..  17m 

Total                    17.300  27,61  1,862  1  in  1600 

1801. 

England  and  Walea  12.236  20.0W.224  1  In  16*0 

Hcxtlaml                                2,33ft  8,002,294  1   ..  1311 

Ireland                                4,930  6,798.967  1  t.  1170 

lalandaof  the  uritish  Seaa . .      87  143,347  1  ..  KM 7 

Total  19,688  29.070,833  1  In  1*84 

1871. 

England  and  Walea  11,818  25.712,260  1  in  1971 

Scotland                              2,088  3.360.018  1  ..  1600 

Ireland                                4,467  6,412,377  1  ..  1211 

lalandaof  the  BritUh  Sou . .      77  144,638  1  ..187s 

Total  18,160  31,(29,293  1  in  1742 

1881. 

England  and  Wales  13,295  26.074.439  1  In  1963 

Scotland                              2,1*3  3.736,873  1  ..  1744 

Ireland                               3,993  6.I74.S36  1  ..  law 

laland*  of  the  British  Sea*..      88  138.791  1  ,.1677 

Total  19  618  36,023,639       1  in  1794 

The  increase  of  imputation  in  1861  at*ove  that  of 
1851  was  1}  millions,  and  the  numlter  of  deaf  nnd 
dumb  hail  also  increased  ;  but  although  the  popula- 
tion in  1871  had  increased  by  2*  millions  above  that 
of  1861,  the  returns  show  a  large  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb.  A  further  increase 
of  population  in  1881  of  3£  millions  still  shows  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb: 
there  was  only  a  total  increase  of  1368  deaf  and 


dumb.  We  can  only  attribute  this  to  moreextcuded 
and  improved  sanitary  measures,  advanced  know- 
ledge in  medical  treatment,  and  more  careful  nursing 
of  children  when  suffering  from  those  diseases  which 
so  frequently  result  in  deafness. 

But  while  social  science  is  prosecuting  its  import- 
ant inquiries  into  the  causes,  inevitable  and  pre- 
ventable, of  deafness,  Philanthropy  has  l»cfore  her 
the  work  of  educating  these  '  children  of  silence,' 
to  whom  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction  are 
obviously  inapplicable,  and  for  whom,  until  little 
more  than  a  century  a"o,  there  existed  scarcely  any 
available  means  of  education  nt  all.  The  deaf  are 
spoken  of  frequent!)'  in  the  writings  Istth  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  :  they  are  alluded  to  by  the 
poet*,  philosophers,  and  lawgivers  of  antiquity  ;  yet 
we  have  no  account  of  any  attempt  at  educating 
them  until  the  15th  centurv ;  no  school  existed  for 
them  until  the  middle  of  tlie  18th  ;  nor  could  it  1« 
said  that  education  was  freely  offered,  and  readily 
accessible,  until  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

Some  isolated  attempts  had  been  made  before  the 
18th  century,  by  different  men,  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  at  lung  intervals,  to  give  instruction 
to  one  or  two  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  their 
endeavours  were  attended  with  various  degrees  of 
success.  These  several  eases  excited  some  atten- 
tion at  the  time ;  but  after  the  wonder  at  their 
novelty  had  *ul«*ided  they  seem  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten,  even  in  tlie  countries  where  the 
experiments  were  made.  Bede  speaks  of  a  dumb 
youth  being  taught  by  St  Johu  of  Beverley  (q.v.), 
to  repeut  after  him  letters  and  syllables,  and  then 
some  word*  and  sentences.  The  fact  was  regarded 
a*  a  miracle,  and  was  classed  with  others  alleged 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  same  hand.  From 
this  time,  eight  centuries  elated  liefore  any  record 
of  an  instructed  deaf-mute  occurs.  Kodolphus 
Agricola,  a  native  of  Groningen,  born  in  1442, 
mentions  as  within  his  knowledge  the  fact  that 
a  deaf  -mote  had  lieen  taught  to  write,  and  to  note 
down  his  thoughts.  Fifty  year*  afterwards,  this 
statement  was  controverted,  nnd  the  alleged  fact 
pronounced  to  t>e  impossible,  on  the  ground  that 
no  instruction  could  I* conveyed  to  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  could  not  hear  words  addressed  to  the  ear. 
Hut  the  discovery  which  was  to  give  the  key  to  thiB 
long-concealed  mystery  was  now  at  hand.  In  1501 
was  born,  at  I'avia,  Jerome  Cardan  (q.v.),  a  man 
of  great  but  ill-regulated  talents,  who,  among  the 
numerous  speculations  to  which  his  restless  mind 
prompted  him,  certainly  discovered  the  theoretical 
principle  upon  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  founded.  He  says  -.  4  Writing  is  asso- 
ciated with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought ;  but 
written  character*  and  ideas  may  l>e  connected 
together  tcithout  the  intervention  of  sounds/  and 
he  argues  that,  on  this  principle,  'the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  difficult,  is  possible.' 
All  this,  which  to  us  is  obvious  and  familiar,  was 
a  novel  speculation  in  the  16th  century.  With  us 
it  ia  a  common  thing  for  a  man  to  teach  himself  to 
read  a  language,  though  he  cannot  pronounce  it. 
There  are.  for  instance,  hundreds  of  persons  who 
can  read  French,  who  do  not  and  cannot  sneak  it. 
Now  it  is  evideut,  in  this  case,  that  written  or 
printed  words  do  impart  ideas  indejwndeutly  of 
sounds,  yet  this  was  a  discovery  which  the  world 
owe*  to  Jerome  Cardan  ;  ami  it  was  for  want  of 
seeing  this  truth,  which  to  us  is  so  familiar,  that 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  never 
attempted,  but  was  considered  for  so  many  centuries 
to  lie  a  thing  impossible. 

It  was  in  Spain  that  these  principle*  were  first 

Cinto  practice  by  Pedro  Ponce  (1520-84),  a 
edictine  monk,  and  again,  in  the  following 
century,  by  another  monk  of  the  same  order.  Juan 
Paulo  Bonet,  who  also  published  a  work  upon  the 
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subject,  which  was  the  first  step  towards  making 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  permanent, 
hv  recording  the  experience  of  one  teacher  for 
tfie  instruction  of  others.  This  book,  published 
in  I tWO,  was  of  service  to  l)e  l'Epee  a  hundred 
and  forty  years  later ;  anil  it  contains,  liesidca 
much  valuable  information,  a  manual  alphabet 
identical  in  the  main  with  that  one-handed  alpha 
bet  which  is  now  in  common  use  in  the  schools 
where  the  alphalwt  is  used,  on  the  Continent  and 
iu  America.  His  own  system  of  teaching,  how- 
ever, like  that  of  every  teacher  in  every  country 
Injfore  lie  l'Epee,  was  in  the  main  oral.  The  prac- 
ticability ami  adaptability  of  si</ns,  for  conversa- 
tion rather  than  teaching,  had  occurred  to  several 
of  the  earlier  teachers,  but  L)e  l'Epee  was  the  first 
to  adopt  them  as  a  distinct  medium,  and  the  chief 
medium,  of  teaching :  and  so  to  establish  them  as 
a  language.  Itonet  himself  says  of  the  manual  and 
written  alphalict*  that  they  'should  lie  associated 
with  speech,  by  jKiinting  to  the  letter  as  written 
with  the  linger  corresponding  with  the  same  letter 
in  the  manual  alphaU-t  and  the  articulated  sound.' 
He  also  describes  the  positions  ami  movements  of 
the  vocal  organs  necessary  in  pronunciation,  as  he 
himself  used  them,  and  as,  with  little  variation, 
Wallis  and  Amman  used  them  also  in  later  times, 
believing  themselves  to  have  been  the  original  in- 
ventors of  the  methods  they  employed.  I'rom  the 
time  of  lionet  there  was  a  general  awakening  of 
the  attention  of  intellectual  men,  not  only  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  practicability 
of  instructing  the  deaf-mute.  One  of  Bond's  pupils 
was  seen  by  Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of  Wales; 
ami  the  case  is  deseriU'd  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
who  met  the  prince  in  Madrid,  during  his  memor- 
able matrimonial  journey  to  Spain  { 1623).  Of  this 
pupil,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Constable  of  Castile, 
Sir  Kenelm  gives  an  interesting  account  in  his 
Treatise  of  liodics,  how  he  4  would  rej>eat  after 
anylsMly  anv  hard  word  whatever' — not  Spanish 
merely,  but  English,  and  even  Welsh. 

When  the  art  died  away  in  Spain,  it  was  taken 
up  by  Englishmen,  and  liegan  forthwith  to  assume 
an  entirely  new  aspect.  Dr  John  Bulwer  published, 
in  1648,  his  I'hilocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumlte 
Mint's  Friend,  in  which  he  sneaks  of  a  '  lip-grammar, 
which  may  enable  you  to  dear  with  your  eye,  and 
thence  learn  to  speak  with  your  tongue.'  lionet 
also  found  in  the  course  of  his  experience  that  lip- 
reading  reached  a  much  greater  utility  than  he  had, 
at  the  outset,  thought  it  capable  of.  It  has  lieeu 
descrilied  as  the  backlione  of  the  oral  system.  It 
is  the  conviction  arising  from  ex|ierienee,  which 
has  in  our  own  days,  ami  in  nearly  every  country, 
iu  Italy  and  France  especially,  made  some  of  the 
most  eminent  sign-teacbers  the  chief  advocates  of 
the  oral  system.  Dr  William  Holder  published  his 
Elements  of  Speech,  with  an  Apjtendix  concerning 
Persons  l)eaf  and  Dumb,  in  1669;  and  Dr  John 
Wallis,  Savilian  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  Isith  taught  the  deaf  and 
dumb  with  great  success,  and  wrote  copiously  upon 
the  subject.  In  1662  one  of  the  most  proficient  of 
his  pupils  was  exhibited  l>cfore  the  Hoyal  Society, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1 070  contain  a  description  of  his 
mode  of  instruction,  which  was  destined  to  liear 
ample  fruits  long  after  his  death. 

Before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  many  works 
of  considerable  merit  appeared,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Surd  us  Loquens  ( 1092)  of  John  Conrad 
Amman,  a  physician  of  Haarlem  ;  and  the  Didas- 
ealocophus,  or  Deaf  and  Dumb  Mans  Tutor,  of 
George  Dalgarno  (q.v. ).  This  treatise,  published 
in  1680,  and  reprinted  in  1834  by  the  Maitland 
Club,  is  eminently  sound  and  practical,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  author  speaks 


of  it  as  being,  for  aught  he  knows,  the  first  that 
had  lieen  written  on  the  subject.  He  is  the  lirst 
English  writer  who  gives  a  manual  alphabet.  The 
one  descriitcd  by  him,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
inventor,  is,  most  prolwibly,  the  one  from  which  the 
present  two  handed  alphaliet  is  derived.  Henry 
llaker  (q.v.)  alsmt  1720  introduced  an  improved 
sy  stem  of  his  own  ;  in  1765  the  Abbe  de  TE|iee 
established  his  little  school  in  Paris  ;  and  five  year* 
previously,  the  first  school  in  the  British  dominion* 
dad  ljeen  started  in  Edinburgh  by  Thomas  Braid  wood 
(q.v.  I.  He  commenced  with  one  pupil,  the  son  of  a 
!  merchant  in  Leith,  who  had  strongly  urged  him  to 
carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  instruction  followed  by 
!  L>r  Wallis,  and  descrilted  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
action*  ninetv  years  l>efore.  His  school,  the  parent 
and  model  of  the  earlier  British  institutions, 
;  visited  and  sj>oken  of  by  many  of  the  influential  men 
j  of  that  day,  ami  its  distory  and  associations  are 
imperishable.  Its  local  name* of  '  Dumhiedykes'  sug 
ested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  designation  for  one  of 
is  most  popular  characters  iu  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian. A  visit  paid  to  it  in  1773,  by  Dr  Johnson, 
and  his  biographer  Boswell.  supplies  one  <if  the  most 
suggestive  and  characteristic  passages  in  the  Journey 
'  to  the  Western  Islands,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Henry 
I  Baker  and  his  unpublished  work.  Iu  1783  Brairf- 
wood  removed  to  Hackney,  near  London,  and 
the  presence  of  his  establishment  so  near  to  the 
metropolis  undoubtedly  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  London  Asylum  in  1792.  Dr  Watson,  its  first 
principal,  was  a  nephew,  and  hnd  l>een  an  assistant, 
of  Braidwood  ;  and  he  states  that,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  previously,  the  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  'institution  had  lieen  plainly 
seen,  and  some  few  but  insufficient  steps  taken 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  design. 
From  its  foundation  in  1792  until  1829,  it  was 
directed  with  great  ability  by  Dr  Joseph  Watson, 
author  of  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  numbers  of  dent  ami  dumb  children  at  school 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  dates  given,  were 
as  follows  : 
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In  1895  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 

i  certified  under  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children). Act  of  1893  provided  accommodn- 

|  tion  for  2755  deaf  children  ill."'  '>  1  <y -scholars  and 
1600  boarders)  iu  England  and  Wales,  and  in 
Scotland  for  525  children.  In  Ireland  the  number 
of  deaf  and  dumb  children  receiving  education  is 
somewhat  larger  than  in  Scotland. 

Iu  England  and  Wales  there  are  some  25  public 
institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb,  ami  several  private 
ones.  The  oldest  is  that  of  Old  Kent  Road,  London, 
founded  in  1792,  and  now  at  Margate ;  the  next, 
that   at  Edgbaston,   Birmingham,   iu    1812.  In 

j  Scotland  there  are  8,  that  in  Edinburgh  dating 
from  1810;  in  Ireland  4.  one  in  Dublin  founded 
in  1816.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  alwut 
50  schools  and  classes,  with  250  teachers  and 
3800  pupils.  In  the  United  States  there  are  over 
60  scdools,  with  7500  pupils  and  600  teachers; 
in  Germany,  96  schools,  with  5892  pupils  under 
595  teachers ;  in  France,  70  schools,  3655  scholars, 
and  364  teachers  ;  in  Italv.  35  schools,  1500  pupils. 

!  and  238  teachers.  If  to  tliese  we  add  the  schools  in 
Austria,  18;  Switzerland,  15;  Sweden,  17  ;  Norway, 
8;  Russia,  11;  Belgium,  11;  Spain,  7;  Holland, 

I  3;  Canada,  7;  Australia,  3;  with  others  in  New 
Zealand  and  Cajte  Colony,  and  one  at  Boinlay 
(the  only  one  in  Asia),  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  world  must  be  about  500  in 
number. 
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It  is  to  the  19th  century  that  tlie  honourable 
distinction  l>elongs  of  having  done  so  much  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  This  has  not  been  by  inventing 
the  art  of  teaching,  or  by  raiding  up  the  earliest 
laboureri*  in  this  field  of  usefulness,  butbv  founding 
anil  Mippirting  public  institutions  for  this  purpose. 
IXj  1'Epee,  when  he  opened  his  school  in  1763,  had 
no  foreknowledge  of  tlie  work  he  was  commencing. 
As  hi*  labour?*  increased,  he  invited  others  to  his  i 
assistance,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  carry  j 
the  light  of  instruction  elsewhere,  and  to  keen  it 
alive  when  he  was  no  more.  His  death  took  place 
in  178U,  and  his*  assistant,  Sicanl,  succeeded  him. 
Four  years  afterwards,  the  school  was  taken  over 
by  the  French  government,  and  now  exists  as  the 
Institution  Nationals  of  Paris.  A  jpupil  of  this 
institution,  M.  Laurent  Oleic,  went  in  1816  to  the 
United  States  with  Mr  Thomas  Hopkins  (Jallaudet 
( 1787-1851 ),  the  founder  and  first  principal  of  the 
American  asylum,  who  in  the  New  World  liecame, 
like  De  l'Epee,  '  the  father  of  the  deaf  aud  dumb.' 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  Itesl  kind  of  school  for  the  deaf— the  boarding 
or  the  day  school.  And  with  this  question  is 
involved,  to  some  extent,  the  question  of  systems 
of  instruction.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  oral 
system  from  Rotterdam  in  1867,  and  the  establish- 
ment in  1874  of  the  classes  for  the  deaf  in  the 
ordinary  schools  by  tho  School  Hoard  for  London, 
all  the  institutions  in  Great  Britain  were  board- 
ing-schools. Of  the  two  systems — by  congre- 
gation or  by  separation — the  former,  the  boarding- 
school  system,  is  upheld  by  it*  advocates  for  its 
advantages  of  continuous  teaching,  influence,  and 
discipline.  These  they  hold  to  l>e  of  special  neces- 
sity tor  the  deaf,  and  "not  to  1*  attainable,  gener- 
ally, under  the  day-school  system.  The  latter 
system  is  accepted  by  some,  but  only  as  a  necessity 
-  not  the  best  to  l>e  hoped  for,  but  the  best  which 
can  he  got.  Others  defend  setMiration,  and  oppose 
congregation  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  with 
the  oral  system  it  is  the  best,  absolutely  ;  that  the 
pupils,  Iteing  taught  to  apeak  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  the  world,  ought  to  live  in  the  world,  and 
so  to  bring  into  constant  exercise  and  practice  what 
they  have  Iteen  taught.  Living  at  home  or  lioarding 
out  in  families  is  therefore  advocated  ami  adopted, 
on  this  ground,  in  I^ondon  and  in  various  lange 
towns  on  the  Continent,  though  in  many  places 
where  the  oral  system  finds  its  strongest  supporters 
the  boarding-school  is  still  retained.  The  possible 
danger  to  life  and  limb  in  passing  through  crowded 
streets  alone,  has  combine*!  with  other  reasons  to 
produce  in  London  the  establishment  of  homes  for 
deaf  children — where  they  are  lioarded,  lodged,  and 
cared  for,  ami  receive  their  education  iii  a  con- 
veniently adjacent  school- lioard  class.  These 
homes,  now  occupying  seven  separate  houses,  were 
established  by  the  Kev.  Dr  William  Stainer.  They 
are  largely  made  use  of  by  Hoards  of  Guardians 
and  others,  and  are  called  by  the  founder's  name. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  so 
peculiar — so  entirely  unlike  that  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  human  family — that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  without  very  close  thought,  to  obtain  an 
accurate  conception  of  it.  While  almost  every  one 
will  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  difference 
lietwecn  a  deaf  and  a  hearing  child,  very  few,  who 
have  not  had  their  attention  specially  drawn  to  the 
subject,  possess  any  adequate  notion  of  the  differ- 
ence, or  could  tell  wherein  it  consist*.  Sometimes 
the  (leaf  are  compared  with  the  blind,  though  there 
exists  no  proper  ground  of  comparison  between 
them.  Except  that  the  blind  are  more  dependent 
than  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  relative  disadvantages 
of  the  two  classes  do  not  admit  of  a  moment's  com- 
parison. The  blind  can  ho  talked  with  and  read 
to,  and  are  thus  placed  in  direct  intercourse  with 


the  world  around  them  :  domestic  converse,  literary 
pleasures,  political  excitement,  intellectual  research, 
are  all  within  their  reach.  The  born-deaf  are 
utterly  excluded  from  every  one  of  these.  The  two 
afflictions  are  so  essentially  dissimilar,  that  they 
can  only  lw  considered  and  spoken  of  together  by 
way  of  contrast.  Each  of  them  affects  uoth  the 
physical  and  the  mental  constitution  ;  but  blind- 
ness, which  is  a  greater  physical  affliction,  falls  less 
severely  on  the  mind  ;  while  the  effect  of  deafness 
is  the  extreme  reverse  of  this— it  touches  only  one 
bodily  organ,  and  that  not  visibly,  but  the  calamity 
which  befalls  the  mind  is  one  of  the  most  desperate 
in  'the  catalogue  of  human  woes.'  The  depriva- 
tion under  which  the  born-deaf  laliour  is  not  merely, 
or  so  much,  the  exclusion  of  sound,  as  it  is  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  nil  that  information  and  instruc- 
tion which  are  conveyed  to  our  minds,  and  all  the 
ideas  which  are  suggested  to  them,  bv  means  of 
sound  ;  as  it  is  through  sound  alone,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  we  all  learn  language,  the  medium 
of  nil  knowledge.  The  deaf  know  almost  nothing, 
l>ecau»e  they  near  nothing.  We,  who  do  hear, 
acquire  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage—through the  sounds  we  hear,  and  the  words 
we  read— every  hour.  But  as  regards  the  congeui- 
tally  deaf,  speech  tells  them  nothing,  because  they 
cannot  hear;  and  bookB  teach  them  nothing, 
because  they  cannot  read  ;  bo  that  their  original 
condition  is  far  worse  than  that  of  persons  who 
'  can  neither  read  nor  write '  ( one  of  our  most 
common  expressions  far  extreme  ignorance);  it  is 
that  of  persons  who  can  neither  read,  nor  write, 
nor  hear,  nor  speak ;  who  cannot  ask  you  for 
information  when  they  want  it,  and  could  not 
understand  you  if  yon  wished  to  give  it  to  them. 
Your  difficulty  is  to  understand  their  difficulty ;  and 
the  difficulty  which  first  meets  the  teacher  is,  how 
to  simplify  and  dilute  his  instructions  down  to 
their  capacity  for  receiving  them. 

A  class  tfius  cut  off  from  all  communication 
through  the  car,  cau  only  be  addressed  through  the 
eye  (1)  by  means  of  objects,  or  representations  of 
tliem,  or  by  the  visible  language  of  pictures,  signs, 
and  gestures  ;  ( 2 )  the  fingeralphatet  ( or  Dactylo- 
logy) and  writing,  which  make  them  acquainted 
with  our  own  written  language  ;  or  (3)  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips,  which  introduce  them  to 
the  use  of  spoken  language.  The  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  must  be  twofold — you  must  awaken 
nud  inform  their  minds  by  giving  them  ideas  and 
knowledge,  and  yon  must  cultivate  them  by  means 
of  language.  Where  the  oral  system  is  employed, 
the  deaf  child  is  taught  by  spoken  language  as 
other  children  are.  \\  here  the  combined  system  is 
in  use,  a  knowledge  of  things  is  conveyed  by  the 
use  of  signs  ;  but  to  this  must  lie  added  a  know- 
ledge of  words.  These  pupils  are  therefore  taught, 
from  the  first,  that  words  convey  the  same  ideas 
to  our  minds  as  pictures  and  signs  do  to  theirs ; 
they  are  therefore  required  to  change  signs  for 
words  until  the  written  or  printed  character  is  as 
readily  understood  as  the  picture  or  the  sign. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  long  process,  as  it  has  to  be 
repeated  with  every  word.  Names  of  visible  objects 
(nouns),  of  visible  qualities  (adjectives),  and  of 
visible  actions  (verbs),  are  gradually  taught,  and 
are  readily  acquired  ;  but  the  syntax  of  language, 
abstract  and  metaphorical  terms,  a  copious  diction, 
idiomatic  phraseology,  the  nice  distinctions  between 
words  called  synonymous,  and  those  which  are 
identical  in  form  but  of  different  signification — 
these  are  far  more  difficult  of  attainment ;  they  can 
only  lie  mastered  through  indomitable  perseverance 
and  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  utmost  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
teacher.  The  wonder,  therefore,  surely  is,  seeing 
the  point  of  starting,  that  this  degree  of  advance* 
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mcnt  is  ever  reached  at  all  on  the  sign  system ; 
though  oral  teachers  maintain  that  on  their  system 
it  is  attained  readily,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  hearing  children. 

Yet  it  has  been  aet  forth  by  otherwise  respectable 
authority,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  a  'gifted 
race  ;'  that  they  are  remarkable  for  'their  prompti- 
tude iti  defining  abstract  terms;'  and  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  better  have  strengthened 
this  delusion  bv  putting  forth,  a*  the  bond-fide 
answer*  of  deaf-mutes,  those  brilliant  aphorism* 
ami  definitions  of  Mos*ieu  and  (')erc,  winch  are 
ho  often  quoted  at  public  meetings  by  eloquent 
»|K»aker*  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  It  is 
very  well  known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  the  so-called  definitions  of  Hope, 
Gratitiule,  Time,  Eternity,  Jscc,  wore  not  Massieua 
at  all,  but  those  of  his  master,  the  Abbe  Sicard. 
The  influence  of  these  fallacies  has  lieeti  most  mis- 
chievous ;  they  raise  expectation  to  a  height  which 
is  unreasonable,  for  it  is  thought  that  what  was 
done  by  4  the  celebrated  pupil  of  the  Ahlie  Sicard ' 
may  be  done  every  day  ;  and  disappointment  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  The  honest,  laWrious 
teacher  who  cannot  produce  these  marvellous 
results,  and  will  not  stoop  to  deception,  has  often 
to  labour  on  without  that  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement which  are  so  eminently  his  due ;  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  instruction  suffers ;  and  a  young  in- 
stitution is  sometimes  crippled  hy  the  failure  of 
support,  which  was  first  given  from  oaf,  impulse, 
and  is  now  withdrawn  from  another— not  a  whit 
more  unreasonable  than  the  first,  but  very  unfor- 
tunate in  its  consequences. 

In  1886  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
referred  to  the  investigation  of  a  Koyal  Commission 
which  has  instituted  far  reaching  inquiries,  from 
which  valuable  results  are  anxiously  expected.  But 
tho  most  striking  feature  of  all  has  l>een  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  pure  oral  system.  Originally  con- 
fined to  Germany  and  Holland,  it  has  since  1867 
spread  over  western  Europe  and  America,  some- 
times forming  by  itself  the  side  principle  of  instruc- 
tion, and  sometimes,  though  against  the  views 
and  protests  of  its  principal  advocates,  in  com- 
bination under  the  same  roof  with  the  sign  or 
manual  system.  It  was  introduced  into  London  in 
1867,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Baroness  Meyer  do 
Rothschild,  and  applied  bv  Mr  Van  Praagh,  at  the 
Jews'  Deaf  and  Dumb  Home.  In  1871  it  was 
extended  by  the  establishment  of  the  4  Oral  Asso- 
ciation,' whose  school  and  training  college,  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Van  Praagh,  are  in 
FiUmy  Square.  In  1877,  hy  the  effort**  and  influ- 
ence of  Mr  R.  St  John  Ackers,  the  training  college 
and  school  was  founded  which  has  its  headquarters 
at  Ealing,  and  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was 
the  diffusion  of  the  4 German'  system  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  college  of  teachers  was  established 
later,  in  188o.  It  has  had  a  successful  career. 
Nearly  every  head  master  in  the  kingdom  is  a 
memlier,  and'  it  has  attracted  a  large  numlier  of  the 
younger  teachers  to  its  examinations,  all  of  whom 
are  required  to  pass  in  subjects  set  by  the  heads  of 
the  profession,  including  the  ability  to  teach  on  the 
oral  system.  This  method,  advocated  by  the  means 
already  named,  hail  lieen  prosecuted  with  great  zeal 
ami  much  success,  but  was  wonderfully  accelerated 
by  the  international  congress  held  at  Milan  in 
Septemlier  1880.  Here  the  pure  oral  system  was 
stamped  with  almost  unanimous  approval,  and  its 
acceptance,  either  wholly  or  partially,  speedily 
followed  in  every  country  in  Europe  and  some  more 
distant  regions.  It  was  at  once  adopted  in  the 
three  national  institutions  of  France— the  birth- 
place and  cradle  of  the  sign  or  French  system  ;  and 
by  1884  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  known 
schools  in  the  world  liad   proclaimed  their  full 


adoption  of  it.  In  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Luxemburg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland 
iU  adoption  was  universal  ;  in  Italy  it  prevailed  in 
34  out  of  35  schools ;  and  in  Norway  in  6  out 
of  7.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  system  in  actual 
practice  in  all  the  schools  of  some  countries,  in 
nearly  all  of  other  countries,  and  in  a  continually 
increasing  numlier  in  evory  country  where  tlie 
deaf  are  taught  at  all. 

The  oral  system,  discarding  signs  and  the  manual 
nlphaliet  as  instruments  of  teaching  and  as  means 
of  communication,  employs  s|»eech  and  lip-reading 
for  these  pur|>oses.  The  child  is  taught  ( a )  to  speak 
bv  seeing  how  his  teacher  speaks  ;  (b)  to  lip-read— 
that  is,  to  read  the  speech  of  his  teacher  and  others 
as  expressed  upon  their  lips :  and  to  understand  so 
much  of  this  as  is  co-extensive  with  his  own  know- 
ledge of  language,  to  which  he  is  of  course  adding 
daily  and  hourly  by  means  of  speech.  Instruction 
conies  to  him  by  the  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage of  the  hearing,  not  by  the  signs  and 
gestures  of  the  deaf.  Thus,  he  speaks,  he  lip 
reads,  and  he  has  liooks  opened  to  him.  The  first 
attainment,  striking  as  it  Is,  is  as  nothing  to  the 
second,  and  the  second  is  inferior  to  the  third.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  the  greatest 
and  most  certain  of  all  these  advantages  is  the 
last-named.  The  acquirement  of  speech  may  be 
more  or  less  perfect,  therefore  more  or  less 
uncertain  as  a  means  of  communication  ;  hut  the 
ability  to  read  the  lips  of  other  persons  does  not 
depend  on  this,  and  it  is  much  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two,  because  by  this  means  the  mind  which 
is  full  is  laid  ojien  for  the  information  of  the  mind 
comparatively  empty.  But  tho  ultimate  attain- 
ment— the  command  of  books  and  literature 
afforded  by  the  mastery  of  language — is,  in  regard 
to  intellectual  cultivation  and  moral  guidance, 
incomparably  the  most  valuable  acquirement  of  all, 
however  gained.  Nothing  is  to  lie  compared  with 
this  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  the  harrier  and 
bridging  over  the  gulf  which  separatee  the  deaf 
from  the  hearing— the  most  formidable  and  at  first 
sight  the  most  impassable  which  can  separate  man 
from  man.  By  way  of  illustration,  it  has  lieen  said 
that  the  iuental  condition  of  the  Imrn-deaf,  without 
education,  is  blank  imprisonment  in  the  most 
awful  solitude ;  that  the  sign  system  removes  this 
to  the  extent  of  enabling  the  captives  to  associate 
with  each  other;  while  the  pure  oral  system  throws 
open  the  doors  of  their  captivity,  and  sends  them 
out  to  take  their  part  in  the  life  and  action  of  the 
world  around  them. 

The  modes  of  teaching  on  the  oral  system  are 
not  everywhere  uniform,  though  the  principles  are 
the  same.  These  methods  vary  to  some  extent  in 
different  countries,  lieing  influenced  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  language,  and  are  essentially  traditional. 
Some  eminent  authorities  teach  the  vowels  first, 
others  the  consonants;  the  simple  combinations 
follow,  afterwards  those  which  are  less  simple,  an<l 
then  short  phonetic  words,  leading  on  to  simple 
sentences.  The  vocal  organs  are  trained  to  pro 
nounee  and  the  eye  to  observe  (i.e.  to  lip. read  I 
simultaneously,  ft  is  gravely  erroneous  to  sup 
pose  that  teaching  speech  is  all  that  is  meant  by 
teaching  on  the  oral  system.  Its  advocates  say 
that,  with  pupils  properly  taught,  lip-reading, 
articulation,  and  writing  are  simultaneous.  One 
branch  is  not  allowed  to  get  ahead  of  the  other. 
To  acquire  a  new  word,  the  pupil  first  reads  it  from 
his  teacher's  litis ;  he  is  next  taught  to  pronounce 
it  himself,  anil  then  to  write  it  down.  On  this 
principle  the  whole  course  of  instruction  is  carried 
out.  The  system,  to  lie  successful,  demands  it* 
own  conditions,  of  which  a  longer  school  term  (eight 
years  at  least),  an  earlier  commencement  (at  the 
age  of  seven  or  younger),  smaller  classes  (of  n«t 
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more  than  eight  or  ton ),  teachers  trained  specially 
to  the  work,  and  the  exclusion  of  signs  and  the 
manual  alphabet  are  held  to  be  indispensable. 
The  growth  and  decadence  of  the  sign  system  is 
historic  It  came  in  after  1700.  It  then  took  hold 
and  grew,  and  maintained  its  ascendency  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  when  the  reaction  l>egun  which 
has  marked  our  own  times.  Before  1760  there  were 
no  public  schools  ;  all  teaching  was  individual  and 
private,  and  it  was  oral.  Alter  1763,  when  De 
1'Epce  had  a  school  of  sixty  children  and  no 
assistants,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  gave  his  pre- 
ference to  signs,  whereby  the  pupils  could  help  to 
teach  each  other,  and  he  could  address  them  all  at 
once.  So  s|>eech  was  abandoned,  except  in  some 
favourable  cases  as  an  accomplishment ;  signs  be- 
came the  language  of  deaf-mutes,  teachers  were 
few  and  inadequate,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
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were  deaf  themselves,  teaching  deteriorated,  and 
interest  languished.  Meanwhile,  the  best  men  did 
the  l»est  that  was  possible  with  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment The  sign  system  was  such  an  instrument, 
and  what  was  within  its  capabilities  they  did 
devotedly  and  did  well.  But  with  the  superior 
instrument,  the  oral  system,  applied  with  the  same 
energy  and  zeal,  higher  results  have  been  reached, 
notably,  in  manv  instances,  by  the  same  men. 

Though  they  have  worked  on  each  method  as  it- 
«ame  liefore  them,  there  never  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  most  experienced  teachers  any  doubt  as  to  the 
superiority  of  speech  over  signs.  The  question  was 
uever,  which  system  is  the  best?  but  which  system 
is  the  most  practicable  in  large  schools?  It  is 
obviously  better  that  deaf  persons  should  use  the 
*peech  common  to  everybody  than  the  language  of 
nobody  but  themselves.  Until  seventeen  hundred 
people  go  out  of  their  way  to  learn  the  language 
of  one,  the  deaf  minority  must  stand  isolated  in  the 
world,  shut  up  with  each  other.  Though  such  as 
iiave  learned  to  speak  may  not,  with  all  their 


efforts,  succeed  in  rising  to  the  level  of  those  that 
hear,  yet  the  efforts  made  are  themselves  improving, 
and  habitual  practice  is  still  more  so;  whereas 
the  practice  of  signing  is  distinctly  lowering  and 
hindering.  Those  taught  bv  signs  think  in  signs  ; 
those  taught  by  speech  think  in  words.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  two  is  injurious  ;  translation  from  signs 
to  words  produces  confusion  ;  signs  invert  language, 
and  when  the  two  systems  arc  placed  together 
signs  become  the  dominant  power,  and  speech  the 
lesser  one ;  then  cornea  in  a  combined  system  in 
which  the  oral  system  stands  degraded,  of" which  it 
has  been  said,  to  degrade  it  is  to  kill  it.  Natural 
signs— the  signs  which  all  hearing  persons  under 
stand— are  allowed  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  ex 
planation,  and  some  authorities  ]iermit  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet  as  well,  liecausc  what  is  con- 
veyed by  the  manual  alphnliet  is  identical  with 
language,  and  not,  like  conventional  signs,  an 
imperfect  suMitute  for  it.  But  the  inflexible 
advocates  of  the  pure  oral  system  condemn  and 
exclude  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  altogether. 
Signs,  they  say,  are  at  best  but  a  '  l»by  language,' 
wedded  to  which  the  mind  cannot  grow,  and  with 
which,  alone,  intellectual  maturity  can  never  be 
attained. 

Excellent  work  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  l>een 
done  in  the  United  States.  The  institutions  there 
are  munificently  supported  by  grants  from  the 
states,  and  are  admirably  managed.  The  staff  of 
teachers  is  numerous,  able,  ami  efficient,  and  a 
high  degree  of  success  is  attained  where  the  work 
is  carried  on  under  advantages  which  are  unknown 
in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain.  At  Washington  a 
college  was  established  in  1864,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  founder  of  the  American  Asylum.  It  is  em- 
powered by  the  United  States  government  to  confer 
degrees,  and  has  expressed  this  power  by  conferring 
the  title  of  Doctor  upon  four  prominent  experts  in 
Great  Britain — Messrs  Charles  Baker  and  D.  Bux- 
ton in  1870,  and  It  Elliott  and  W.  Stainer  in  1887. 
The  same  honour  was  conferred  in  1880ujion  Pro- 
fessor A.  Graham  Bell.  The  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, he  is  also  well  known  by  his  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  on  the  oral  system,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
advocates.  That  advocacy  is  mainly  based  on 
educational  grounds,  but  also  as  a  check  to  the 
evils  arising  from  the  congregation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  together  in  institutions — their  general  asso- 
ciation with  each  other,  their  frequent  intermar- 
riages, the  consequent  excess  in  the  births  of  deaf- 
mute  children,  and  the  danger,  by  no  means  vision- 
ary, he  insists,  of  '  the  formation  of  a  deaf  variety 
of  the  human  race.'  In  New  York  the  Rev.  Dr 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  vicar  of  St  Anne's,  in  1852 
started  services  in  his  church  in  the  sign  language, 
and  in  1872  organised  a  mission  to  promote  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  adult  deaf-mutes 
in  other  cities  of  the  Union.  In  Loudon  St 
Saviour's  church  was  built  to  meet  the  same  neces- 
sity, and  religious  services  have  been  conducted 
there  by  successive  chaplains.  Another  clergyman 
and  several  laymen  conduct  similar  services  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  ami  Dublin,  also  in 
Birmingham,  and  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
of  Yorkshire,  special  funds  are  rained,  and  special 
agents  employed,  to  promote  in  like  manner  the 
social  and  religious  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  contentions  between  the  rival  systems  have  been 
carried  on  with  much  vigour  and  spirit  in  numerous 
articles,  reports,  and  pamphlets  ;  and  education  has  been 
promoted  by  the  publication  of  lesson-books  such  as  those 
of  Dr  Harvey  P.  Peel  of  New  York,  and  of  Moritc  Hill  of 
Weiftsenfihi  (trans,  by  Stainer).  See.  besides  the  report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  above  mentioned,  the  Manual 
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im  tie  education  of  Dctf-mutet  by  T.  ArnoM  (IH72)  ami 
hig  Mrth<*i  (1*K1>  ;  W.  R.  Scott.  The  Dfo  f  a,ut  Ihnnh 
(1K70);  J.  A.  Sei*..  Thr  ChiMrrn  t,f  SUeurr  I  I'MU.  18HK); 
French  book-  by  < Jnlinairc  ( 1S3IH.  Duhranle  (1884),  Diqiont 
(1HH4I,  Ooguillot  IIHS-M,  Il.nis  (lHUfi).  ami  Drouot  <l«Ni|; 
and  German  book*  by  Hill  .  ls«>7  >.  Schottle  ilK74).  Hart- 
mann  ( 18S0).  Waltlnr  I  ISS2  »n.l  18H5),  SchmalU  ( 18H4  ), 
Ou.lc  ( 1HS0  i,  Hci.Uiek  IMS'.) HtNlingcr  <  1*H4  ),  Vatter 
( 1«>2).  Mygind  ( trans.  1WH  .  an.l  Be/old  <  1H<W). 

Deaf  and  DUMB,  in  Law.  The  Roman  law 
held  deaf  and  dumh  |MT»on«  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
Rent,  and  consequently  unable  to  enter  into  a  legal 
obligation  or  contract.  Iloth  in  England  and  Scot- 
land they  may  make  contracts  or  wills  if  they  have 
the  line  of  reason  an.l  understand  the  nature  of  their 
undertaking,  ami  express  their  consent  intelligibly. 
Altliough  the  presumption  of  law  is  thai  a  deaf  ami 
dumb  person  is  in  the  same  state  as  an  idiot,  and 
inca|»able  of  any  understanding,  such  a  one  may  lie 
subjected  to  a  criminal  trial  on  proof  that  he  known 
right  from  wrong.  And,  if  he  understands  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  and  is  possessed  of  intelligence, 
he  may  give  evidence  as  a  witness  by  signs  through 
an  interpreter  or  by  writing.  It  is"  always  a  good 
objection  to  a  juryman  that  he  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  I'nited  States,  in  general,  the  legal  pre- 
sumption of  the  common  law  as  to  the  mental 
incapacity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  does  not  exist. 
They  are  presumed  to  Im  capable  of  comprehending 
the  nature  of  crime,  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an 
oath,  and  of  making  any  contract ;  hence  may  lie 
indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  crime,  end  may 
testify  as  witnesses.  The  federal  courta  have  no 
peculiar  jurisdict  ion  as  to  persons  deaf  and  dumb, 
but  the  act  of  congress  prescribing  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  u|miii  '  every;  jmrson '  who  is  guilty  of 
certain  acts  prohibited,  includes  every  penton  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  mental  capacity  for  criminal 
responsibility,  although  they  may  be  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  federal  courts  are  governed  by  the 
practice  of  the  states  in  which  the  cause  is  pending 
as  to  the  competency  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  jmrson  as 
a  witness,  and  this  competency  will  Im  determined 
in  either  state  or  federal  court  by  the  judge  Imfore 
whom  the  cause  is  pending,  ujsm  examination 
of  the  individual,  and  upon  testimony  of  those 
acquainted  with  the  party.  A  deaf  and  dumb  jmr- 
son  is  legally  incapacitated  to  serve  as  a  juror,  or 
for  service  in  the  army  ami  navy,  but  in  other 
respects  has  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

De&fnesN.  Sec  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  IV.  158. 

Dealt*  Francis,  Hungarian  politician,  was  born 
in  1803  at  Kehida,  in  the  district  of  Szalad,  where, 
after  a  course  of  legal  study  at  Itoah,  ho  practised 
as  an  advocate,  until  returned  as  its  representative 
to  the  national  diet  in  I8.'v2.  Hen;  he  soon  took 
his  place  as  leader  of  the  lilmral  op|iosition,  and  by 
his  hrm  and  moderate  |>oliey  effected  reconciliations 
lietween  Hungary  and  the  Austrian  empemr  as  her 
king  temporarily  in  1X40,  and  more  permanently 
in  I8<57.  After  the  revolution  of  March  1848  he 
Imcaitie  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  cabinet  of  Count 
Itatthynnyi,  and  made  every  effort  to  ward  off  the 
inevitable  war.  On  Kossuth's  coming  into  jiower 
(Septenilmr  184H),  Deiik  resigned  his  portfolio,  and 
after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  next  year  at  nego- 
tiation, withdrew  from  public  affairs,  and  nnired 
to  his  estate.  He  refused  to  n>turn  to  public  life 
till  I860,  when  n  constitution  was  granted  to  his 
country. 

Returned  by  IVsth  to  the  diet  in  1861,  he  again 
Vcame  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party,  while  the 
extreme  jiarty  collected  mund  Count  Teleki.  The 
death  of  the  latter  (8th  May )  destroyed  the  only  in- 
fluence which  could  counterbalance  that  of  Deak  ; 
an.l  the  diet  ap|x>inted  him  to  draw  up  the  address 
to  the  emimror  demanding  the  constitution  of  1848, 


a  Hungarian  ministry  resident  in  Pesth,  the  return, 
without  restriction,  of  the  exiles,  and  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  property.  The  eni|ieror  answered  it 
by  a  hostile  rescript,  against  which  Dedk  protested 
strongly.  Out  of  the  humiliation  of  Austria  in 
1806  came  the  triumph  of  Deak's  policy.  He  asked 
nothing  more  than  Imfore,  and  thus  his  wise  and 
statesmanlike  moderation  effected  a  satisfactory 
constitutional  relation  between  Austria  and  Hun 
gary  in  the  dual  system  of  monarchy.  Deak's 
party  was  all-powerful,  but  he  lived  to  see  the  nV 
of  a  more  advanced  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Tiszo,  He  died  at  IJuda'- Pesth,  January  29.  1876. 
See  Memoir,  with  preface  by  Grant-I>uff'(  1880). 

Deal* a  municipal  borough  and  sea-bathing  place, 
in  the  east  of  Kent,  on  a  hold  ojmn  lmach.  near 
the  south  extremity  of  the  Down*,  between  North 
an.l  South  Foreland,  89  miles  by  rail  fnmi  London, 
and  6  miles  SE.  of  Sandwich.  Till  1885  it  was  pan 
of  the  parliamentary  Imrough  of  Sandwich.  A 

I  line  anchorage  extends  7  or  8  miles  lietween  Deal 
and  the  Goodwin  Sands.  Deal  has  mainly  arisen 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  numerous  vessels  which 
are  often  detained  by  the  winds  in  the  Downs.  The 
chief  branches  of  industry  are  connected  with  mari- 
time pursuits,  boat- building,  sail-making,  piloting 
or  hovelling,  victualling  and  naval  stores.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  place  now  largely  depends  on  its  sea- 
txithing,  on  the  military  depot  at  W aimer  (2  miles 

:  S.  of  Deal ),  and  on  the  shipping  iu  the  Downs. 

j  The  handsome  iron  promenade  pier  was  erected  in 

!  1864.  Pop.  ( 1851  )  7067  ;  <  1891 )  8898.  It  ha*  been 
one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (q.v.)  since  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Of  the  three  castles  built  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1539,  Deal  Castle  is  the  residence  of  it*  'captain  :' 
Sondown  Castle  (where  Colonel  Hutchinson  died) 
to  the  north,  has  been  blown  up  (1880-95)  at 
dangerous  through  the  encroachment  of  the  sea; 
and  to  the  south,  Walmer  Castle  (q.v.)  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  See 
H.  S.  Chapman,  Deal  Pott  atid  Present  (1891). 
Some  maintain  that  it  was  near  Deal  that  Julias 
Ca-sar  landed  in  55  B.C.— The  Deal  boatmen  are, 
like  some  of  the  other  boatmen  on  that  coant, 
locally  known  as  '  hovellere. '  They  are  noted  for 
giving  assistance  to  shifts  in  distress,  and  were 
formerly  much  employed  in  carrying  off  provisions 
to  outwanl-lsmnd  vessels,  and  in  bringing  ashore 
mail-bogs  requiring  to  be  forwarded  by  express. 

D«'al Ash  (Truck  trptcrus),  a  genus  of  deep-sea 
bony  fishes,  in  the  Ribbon-fish  (q.v.)  sub  order  of 
Acanthopteri.  As  the  name  suggests,  t  he  elongated 
IhmIv  is  laterally  compressed,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  separate  anterior  portion,  the  dorsal 
tin  is  continuous  along  the  back.  The  tail  tin  is 
peculiar  in  being  turned  sharply  upwards.  The 
jmctoral  tins  are  well  develojmd.  The  skeleton  ia 
very  brittle.  Some  eight  species  are  known,  on 
European  coasts  and  from  the  west  of  South 
America.  They  rarely  come  to  the  surface.  One 
form  (T.  arrtieu*  or " bugmartu,  the  voaguiaer  of 
Icelanders  and  Norwegians)  is  occasionally  found 
on  North  Hritish  coasts.  It  is  a  large  fish,  4  to  6 
feet  in  length,  and  of  a  silvery  colour.  The  dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  are  red.  A  smaller  species  ( T. 
tti-nui)  occurs  along  with  others  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

D«an.  The  word  dean,  from  the  Latin  Hetanv*, 
properly  means  an  officer  over  ten  subonlinates,  the 
etymon  being  decern,  '  ten. '  It  is  first  found  as  a  mili- 
tary grade,  being  mentioned  by  Vegetius  in  the  4th 
century  as  an  old  but  then  disused  term  {fie  He 
Milit.  ii.  8).  Somewhat  later  it  appears,  still  in 
the  4th  century,  as  a  title  of  certain  minor  officers 
in  the  imperial  household  (St  Ambrose,  Epist.  L 
20;  St  Chrysostom,  Horn.  13,  in  Heb.  vii.).  With 
the  rise  and  organisation  of  nionachism,  the  nam* 
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was  given  to  a  monk  placed  in  charge  of  ten  others, 
for  whose  discipline  or  execution  of  unpointed 
tanks  he  was  responsible  (St  Augustine,  Tte  Mor. 
Krtl.  I'ath.  i.  31 ) ;  and  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
tliu  word  has  vet  another  sense,  heing  applied  to 
the  public  ofticers  having  superintendence  of 
funerals  (Xonell.  43,  59).  In  the  V  bigot  hie  and 
Anglo-Saxon  codes  the  decanu*  in  a  judge  of  first 
instance  or  other  legal  officer  having  jurisdiction 
within  a  tithing,  for  every  hundred  consisted  of  ten 
districts,  calledtithingB,  and  in  every  tithing  was  a 
constable  or  civil  dean.  The  monastic  model  was 
adapted  to  collegiate  and  other  churches  having  a 
large  staff  of  clergy,  and  the  dean  in  such  churches 
presided  over  ten*  canons  or  preliendarics,  though 
this  rule  of  number  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  required.  In  conformity  with  this,  the 
spiritual  governors,  the  bishops,  divided  each 
diocese  into  deaneries  or  decennaries  (Lat.  decern, 
'  ten  ' ),  corresponding  to  tithings,  each  of  which  was 
the  district  often  parishes  or  churches,  over  every 
one  of  which  a  dean  was  appointed,  who  in  the 
cities  or  large  towns  was  called  the  dean  of  the  city 
or  town,  and  in  the  country,  dean  of  Christianity, 
or  rural  dean.  In  the  English  Church  there  are 
the  following  dignitaries  who  bear  this  name  : 

(1)  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  it  is  part  of 
the  dignity  of  the  archbishop  to  have  prelates  to  be 
his  officers,  and  of  these  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
his  provincial  dean ;  and  when  a  convocation  is 
assembled,  the  archbishop  sends  to  him  his  mandate 
for  snninioniug  the  bishops  of  the  province.  This 
is  the  sole  example  of  the  kind. 

(2)  Honorary  Deans,  as  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  St  James's.    See  Chapel  Royal. 

(3)  Dmns  of  Peculiar*,  as  of  liattle  in  Sussex, 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  memory  of 
his  conquest.  There  arc  also  the  Deans  of  the 
Arches  in  London,  of  Hocking  in  Essex,  and  of 
Croydon  in  Snrrey,  who  have  jurisdiction,  but  no 
cure  of  souls. 

(4)  Dean*  of  Chapter*,  as  at  Canterbury,  St 
Paul's,  &c,  who  are  governors  over  the  canons  in 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches.  Their  appoint- 
mont  is  in  the  direct  patronage  of  the  crown,  which 
may  appoint  by  letters-patent ;  and  the  dean  so 
appointed  is  entitled  to  he  installed.  The  dean  of 
a  chapter  must  reside  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
he  may  hold  one  benefice  with  his  deaneYy.  The 
income  of  the  ollice  is,  in  the  case  of  Durham, 
£3000;  of  St  Paul's,  Westminster,  York,  and 
Manchester,  £2000;  of  other  cathedrals,  £1000, 
except  St  Davids  and  Llandaff,  which  have  £700. 
See  Cathedral. 

(5)  Rural  Dean*. — This  is  a  very  ancient  office 
of  the  church,  but  custom  gradually  transferred 
its  duties  to  the  archdeacon,  as  in  the  visitation 
of  churches,  jiarsonage- houses,  &c.  Rural  deans, 
however,  may  act  as  deputies  to  the  bishop  and  arch- 
deacon ;  and  since  1830  the  office  has  lieeu  revived 
with  great  advantage,  and  in  well-ordered  dioceses 
affords  a  useful  channel  of  communication  between 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  and  a  means  of  joint 
action  in  matters  affecting  the  church.  There  are 
altogether  nearly  six  hundred  rural  deaneries  in 
England  and  Wales. 

In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
dean  is  the  olliccr  who  superintends  the  discipline 
of  the  college  and  the  chapel  services.  At  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  which  is  a  cathedral,  the  dean  is 
master  of  the  college. 

In  the  Roman  Curia  the  Cardinal-bishop  of 
Ostia  is  ex  officio  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  ; 
but  while  the  head  of  foreign  collegiate  churches 
is  styled  dean,  the  officer  hearing  that  title 
in  cathedral  churches  is  inferior  in  rank  to  the 
provost  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  to  the  vicar- 
general  ;  and  in  feudal  times  the  clerks  who  acted 


as  deputies  for  the  lay-ahlmta  of  impropriated 
foundations  were  also  styled  deans. 

DcatL,  Forest  of,  a  picturesque  hilly  tract,  34  4" 
sq.  miles  in  extent,  in  the  west  ot  Gloucestershire, 
between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  within  the 
hundred  of  St  Hriavels,  is  an  ancient  royal  forest. 
It  was  almost  entirely  disafforested  by  Charles  I., 
on  a  sale  to  Sir  John  Wintour,  but  was  re-afforested 
by  act  of  parliament  very  shortly  after  the  Restora- 
tion. The  greater  part  still  remains  crown  property  ; 
and  about  one-half  is  appropriated  for  tlie  growth 
of  timlier  for  the  navy.  It  is  divided  into  six 
•  walks,'  which  contain  woods  of  oak,  beech,  \c. 
There  are  coal  and  iron  mines,  anil  quarries  of 
stone  suitable  for  building  and  making  grindstones, 
troughs,  and  rollers.  Persons  lsirn  in  the  hundred, 
aud  residing  and  working  a  year  and  a  day  in  the 
mines,  become,  on  registration,  free  miners.  Their 
ancient  privileges,  entitling  them  exclusively  to 
grants  of  the  crown  mines  ( subject  to  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  put  on  a  fifth  man  for  every  four 
miners,  now  commuted  for  a  royalty ),  and,  formerly, 
to  timlier  for  the  mines,  were  regulated  and  enforced 
by  the  Mine  Law  Court,  held  at  the  Speech  House, 
within  Dean  Forest,  where  the  Verderer's  Court  is 
still  held  ;  but  have,  with  some  variations,  been 
defined  and  confirmed  by  several  acts  and  commis- 
sioners' awards  of  the  present  centurv.  Dean  Forest 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Wood* 
and  Forests,  one  of  whom,  as  *  gaveller,'  has  the 
supervision  of  the  mines,  and  a  deputy-surveyor, 
deputy  -gaveller,  registrar,  four  verderers  (whose 
office,  since  the  extermination  of  the  deer  in  1854 
is  almost  a  sinecure ),  and  either  officials. 

Dean  of  Faculty.  See  Advocates. 

Dean  of  Gnild,  in  Scotch  burghs,  was  the 
head  of  the  mercantile  l»ody  called  the  Guild- 
brethren  (see  Guilds).  In  former  times  (Act  1593, 
chap.  180)  he  was  a  judge  in  mercantile  and  mari- 
time causes  within  the  burgh,  but  for  a  very  long 
period  he  has  been  rather  what  might  be  called  a 
Scotch  kind  of  ^Edile  (q.v. ).  His  chief  duty  is  now 
to  see  that  buildings  within  the  burgh  are  erected 
according  to  law,  and,  in  case  of  their  falling  into 
a  ruinous  condition,  to  order  them  to  lie  pulled 
down.  Though  in  some  of  the  larger  burghs  the 
dean  of  guild  is  still  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.  chap.  76, 
sect.  22)  a  memW  of  the  town-council  ej*  officio, 
his  jurisdiction  is  altogether  separate  from  that  of 
the  bailie  court.  In  Edinburgh  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  in  addition  to  the  dean  of  guild,  consists  of 
live  memliers  of  the  town  council,  and  live  registered 
electors  of  the  city,  not  lieiug  councillors,  of  whom 
three  must  lie  architects,  civil  engineers,  ordained 
surveyors,  or  master-builders.  They  are  assisted 
bv  the  law  assessors  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city. 
So  building  can  lie  either  erected  or  demolished, 
or  even  materially  altered,  without  a  warrant  from 
this  court.  V  entilation  and  sanitary  arrangement* 
are  under  the  control  of  this  court.  Opposition  to 
the  granting  of  the  warrant  may  be  offered  either 
bv  a  private  party  or  by  the  corporation  acting  for 
the  public  interest.  The  enforcement  of  the  Act 
1698,  chap.  8,  as  to  the  height  of  buildings,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  &c. ,  lies  within  the  province  of 
the  Dean  of  Guild  Court.  The  judgment*  of  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Court 
of  Session. 

Death.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  physiology',  that  every  jiart  of  the  organism  has 
its  own  definite  term  of 'vitality,  and  that  there  is 
a  continuous  succession  of  the  destruction  of  old 
<*ells  and  the  formation  of  new  ones  in  all  tissues, 

i  and  especially  in  those  in  which  the  most  active 
vital  changes  are  going  on,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
nervous  and  muscular  tissues.     Even  the  most 

I  solid  portions  of  the  animal  frame,  such  as  the 
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hone*  ami  (to  a  less  extent)  the  teeth  are  under- 
going a  perpetual  although  a  slower  change  of  thus 
nature  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  hody  there  is  a 
continuous  removal  of  effete  or  worn-out  tissue*,  and 
a  corresponding  definition  of  new  matter.  Ever}* 
hlow  we  strike,  every  thought  we  think,  in  accom- 
panied  hy  the  death  and  disintegration  of  a  certain 
amount  of  muscular  or  nervous  tissue  as  its  neces- 
sary condition  ;  and  thus  every  action  of  our  cor-  I 
poreal  life,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  takes  ■ 
place  at  the  ex|>erise  ol  the  vitality  of  a  certain  ! 
amount  of  organised  structure.     This  is  termed  j 
molecular  death,  ami,  within  it*  proper  limit*,  is 
obviously  essential  to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the 
organism. 

The  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  respiration 
may  lie  regarded  as  constituting  nomatir  death,  or 
the  death  of  the  entire  organism,  which  must 
obviously  l»e  shortly  followed  by  the  molecular 
death  of  every  portion  of  the  body. 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  principal  modes 
in  which  death  occurs.  Death  happens  either  from 
the  natural  decay  of  the  organism,  as  in  old  age, 
or  (and  much  more  frequently)  from  some  of  those  j 
derangements  or  lesions  of  the  vital  organs  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  to 
which  we  are  liable.  These  derangements  of  the 
vital  organs  may  occasion  various  modes  of  dying. 
Dr  Watson  said"  that  life  rest*  on  a  tripod,  whose 
three  vital  supports  are  the  heart,  the  brain,  and 
the  lungs;  and  Bichat,  that  'the  mode  of  dying 
may  l»egin  at  the  head,  the  heart,  or  the  lungs. 
Tho  functions  of  these  organs  are,  however,  so 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  impair- 
ment in  the  functions  of  one  of  them  may  lead  to 
death,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is  the 
failure  of  another. 

Death  from  failure  of  heart  may  be  either  sudden 
or  gradual.  Sudden  failure  (death  by  syneojte  or 
fainting)  may  occur  from  disease  or  weakness  of 
the  heart  itself,  or  from  shock  conveyed  to  it 
through  the  nerves.  Gradual  failure  takes  place 
when  the  whole  system  is  enfeebled— e.g.  by  the 
action  of  certain  poisons,  and  by  many  wasting 
diseases  (death  by  asthenia,  iir.,  '  want  of  power'). 
When  death  occurs  from  loss  of  blood  (ana>mia), 
the  failure  of  the  heart  may  be  either  sudden  or 
gradual,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  ;  but 
in  this  case  the  heart  ceases  to  contract  not  from 
inability  to  do  so,  but  !>ecause  the  blood,  its  natural 
stimulus,  is  insufficient  in  amount  to  excite  con- 
traction. 

Death  from  failure  of  respiration  (Asphyxia, 
q.v. )  occurs  when  access  of  the  air  to  the  lungs  is 
impeded,  or  when  the  actions  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration  cease.  We  have  examples  of  it  in 
drowning,  smothering,  choking,  strangulation,  &c 
Forcible  pressure  upon  the  chest,  such  as  sometimes 
happens  in  great  crowds,  or  as  occurs  to  workmen 
partially  buried  by  the  fall  of  earth,  \'C,  will  cause 
death  in  a  few  minutes,  if  movement  of  the  lungs 
is  prevented  by  tho  pressure.  Tetanus  and  the 
poison  of  strychnine  prove  fatal  in  this  way. 

/hath  by  coma,  or  lieginning  at  the  brain,  is 
caused  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through 
that  organ  by  pressure  (as,  for  example,  when  there 
is  effused  blood  within  the  cranium,  or  when  a 

1>ortion  of  bone  is  depressed  in  a  fractured  skull) ; 
>y  clots  of  blood  within  the  vessels ;  by  various 
narcotic  poisons,  such  as  opium,  alcohol  in  exces- 
sive quantity,  carltonic  acid,  &c. 

To  these  forms  of  dying  some  writers  propose  to 
add  nr.crmmia,  or  death  beginning  in  the  blood,  as 
in  typhoid  fevers  and  in  other  diseases  of  a  malig- 
nant or  pestilential  kind.  Such  cases  may,  how- 
ever, always  be  referred  to  one  of  the  three  forms 
already  enumerated,  or  a  combination  of  them  ; 
and  further  complication  seems  unnecessary. 


The  signs  of  approaching  death  require  a  brwt 
notice.  The  mind  may  be  affected  in  various  ways ; 
there  may  be  dullness  of  the  seuses,  vacancy  of  the 
intellect,  and  extinction  of  the  sentiments,  as  in 
natural  death  from  old  age ;  or  there  may  be  a 
peculiar  delirium,  closely  resembling  dreaming, 
which  usually  is  of  a  pleasing  and  cheerful  char- 
acter. 

Dementia  or  imbecility  sometimes  comes  on 
shortly  before  death,  ami  manifests  itself  by  an 
incapacity  of  concentrating  the  ideas  upon  any  one 
subject,  and  by  an  almost  total  failure  of  memory. 
The  mental  weakness  is  often  exhibited  by  the 
pleasure  which  is  derived  from  puerile  amusements. 
Shakespeare  notices  'playing  with  flowers'  as  a 
token  of  approaching  dissolution.  In  the  form 
of  delirium,  ocular  spectra  seem  frequently  to  lw 
present,  the  patient  apparently  trying  to  catch 
some  imaginary  object. 

There  is  generally  well-marked  relaxation  and 
incapacity  of  the  muscular  system,  and  the  voice  is 
usually  weak  and  low  as  death  approaches,  often 
dwindling  to  a  mere  whisjwr.  The  mode  in  which 
the  action  of  the  heart  declines  is  various ;  in  most 
diseases  of  longstanding,  the  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action  is  gradual,  the  rate  of  the  pulsations  being 
much  increased,  but  their  energy  being  very  much 
impaired.  In  some  acute  affections,  the  failure  U 
shown  by  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  while  the 
force  is  little  altered.  In  other  cases  (especially  in 
cerebral  diseases)  the  heart,  Ixsfore  filially  ceasing 
to  heat,  contracts  violently,  and  suddenly  stops. 

The  respiration  is  sometimes  hurried  and  panting 
till  just  before  death,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  slow, 
laborious,  and  stertorous.  The  accumulation  of 
mucus,  &c.  in  the  air-passages  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing ;  the  sound  known  as  the  '  death- 
rattle  '  being  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs  through  the  fluid  collected  in  the 
trachea  and  upper  respiratory  passages.  There  is 
also  a  lorn  of  animal  heat,  beginning  at  the  extremi- 
ties. 

The  signs  of  actual  death  may  be  arranged  under 
three  heads  :  ( 1 )  Signs  of  the  extinction  ofthe  vital 
functions ;  (2)  Changes  iu  the  tissues ;  (3)  Changes 
in  the  external  appearance  of  the  liody. 

( 1 )  The  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  respiration 
would  at  first  sight  appear  to  afford  decisive  evi- 
dence of  death ;  out  these  functions,  as  in  the  cow* 
of  hybemating  animals,  may  be  reduced  to  so  low 
a  condition  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  completely  annihilated.  Io 
cases  of  apparent  drowning,  and  in  newly-born 
infants,  these  functions  are  frequently  suspended 
and  again  restored  ;  and  cases  like  that  of  Colonel 
Townsend  (see  any  standard  work  on  medical 
jurisprudence)  occasionally  occur,  in  which  the 
patient  has  the  power  of  voluntarily  suspending 
these  functions  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
gradual  loss  of  animal  heat  is  an  important  sign. 
But  it  is  sometimes  delayed  ;  and  in  exceptional 
cases  a  rise  of  temperature  may  even  take  place 
after  death.  Loss  of  contractility  of  the  muscles 
when  a  galvanic  current  is  applied  to  them  is  a 
certain  sign  of  death  ;  but  the  period  at  which  it 
takes  place  is  very  variable.  The  contractility  of 
the  skin  is  also  lost  after  death.  When  a  cut  i"< 
made  through  the  skin  of  n  dead  hodv,  the  edges  ot 
the  wound  collapse,  while  a  similar  lesion  inflicted 
during  life  present**  an  open  or  gaping  appearance, 

(2)  Among  the  changes  in  the  tissues,  the  rigor 
mortis,  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  which  ensues  at  a 
varying  period  after  death,  is  the  most  important. 
It  may  appear  within  half  an  hour  after  death,  or 
may  be  delayed  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  its  mean  duration 
is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  It  com 
mences  in  the  neck  and  trunk,  then  appears, 
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According  to  most  observers,  in  the  upper,  and  lastly 
in  the  lower  extremities,  and  disappears  in  the 
same  order. 

(3)  Various  changes  in  the  external  appearance 
of  the  body  have  Men  regarded  as  indicative  of 
deutli  by  dint-rent  writers ;  of  these,  the  most 
important  unquestionably  is  the  altered  colour  of 
the  surface.  Livid  s|s>ts  of  various  sizes  may  occur 
from  local  congestions  during  life  ;  hut  the  appear- 
ance of  a  green  tint  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen, 
accompanied  by  a  separation  of  the  epidermis,  is  a 
certain  sign  that  life  is  extinct. 

The  discrimination  of  true  from  apparent  death 
is  obviously  not  a  matter  of  mere  physiological 
interest.  The  case  of  Vesalius,  the  eminent 
anatomist,  who  o|*>ned  an  apparently  dead  body 
in  which  the  exposed  heart  was  seen  to  lie  still 
beating,  is  well  known  :  as  also  that  of  the  Abbe 
Frevost,  who,  having  been  struck  down  by  apoplexy, 
was  regarded  as  dead,  but  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness under  the  scalpel,  and  died  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and  a  French  author,  Bruhier,  in  a  work 
On  the  Danger  of  Premature  Interment  ( 1742  +5), 
collected  fifty-four  cases  of  persons  buried  alive, 
four  of  persons  dissected  while  still  living,  fifty- 
three  of  persons  who  recovered  without  assistance 
after  thev  were  laid  in  their  coffins,  and  seventy- 
two  falsely  considered  dead.  Hut  when  reason- 
.  able  care  is  taken  such  mistakes  are  hardly  possible. 
iSee  Br  rial,  Catalepsy. 

Death,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  is  either  natural 
or  civil :  the  former  being  the  cessation  both  of 
physical  life  and  of  the  legal  rights  which  attach 
to  it;  the  latter,  the  cessation  of  the  legal  rights 
whilst  the  physical  life  remains.  A  man  wtis  said 
to  be  civilly  dead  in  England  when  he  had  been 
attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  or  hnd  abjured  the 
realm,  or  was  banished,  or  became  professed  in 
religion  by  going  into  a  monaster)'.  In  these 
events  his  property  devolved  as  if  he  were  naturally 
dead.  The  doctrine  of  civil  death  is  now  abolished 
except  as  to  cases  of  outlawry,  in  which  it  seems 
still  to  be  applicable. 

According  to  the  Scottish  Law  of  Death  bed,  an 
heir  in  heritage  was  entitled  to  redure  all  voluntary 
deeds  granted  by  his  ancestor  to  his  prejudice,  if 
they  were  granted  by  this  ancestor  on  bis  death- 
bed. It  was  necessary  that  at  the  time  the  deed 
was  granted  the  ancestor  should  be  suffering  from 
the  disease  of  which  he  died,  ami  should  not  sur- 
vive for  more  than  sixty  days.  The  law  did  not 
apply  if,  after  granting  the  deed,  the  ancestor  was 
able  to  go  unsupported  to  kirk  or  market.  The 
law  of  death  bed  was  nlsdished  in  1871. 

The  so-called  Valley  of  Death  is  a  s]>ecially  arid 
tract  in  the  Mohave  Desert  (q. v.)— a  depression 
without  vegetation,  and  with  a  saline  efflorescence. 
See  also  the  articles  Annuity,  Capital  Punish- 
ment, Dance  of  Death,  Disease,  Execution, 
Insurance,  Like,  Registration. 

-  \   Death  Duties.  See  Legacy. 

Death's-head  Moth  {Aekerontia  atropo*), 
a  species  of  Hawk-moth  (q.v. ),  in  the  family 
Sphingidje,  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of 
England  and  of  the  continent  of  Kurope.  It  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  lieing  found  in 
Africa,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  European  Lapidoptern, 
and  measures  almost  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
the  extended  wings.  The  general  colour  is  dark, 
the  woolly  body  yellow,  with  black  markings,  the 
thorax  with  markings  which  have  some  resem- 
blance to  a  skull,  the  up|>er  wings  mottled  with 
brown,  black,  and  yellow,  the  hind  wings  dark 
yellow  with  two  black  liands.    The  large  cater- 

Iiillar  is  greenish-yellow,  the  back  sjicckled  with 
Jack,  with  transverse  lines  partly  blue  and  partU 


white.  The  tail  end  liears  an  S-shaped  horn.  In 
countries  where  the  potato  is  cultivated  it  is  often 
to  be  found  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 


Death's-head  Moth  (Aclierontia  atropot)  and  Caterpillar. 

In  the  pupa  stage  it  is  brown,  and  lies  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  The  insect  is  nocturnal  in  habit,  and  is 
interesting  as  an  audacious  plunderer  of  l>ec-hivea. 
How  it  daunts  the  bee-,  is  a  mystery.  Even  more 
remarkable  is  the  much  discussed  shrill  piping  note, 
which  is  proltablv  produced  by  the  forcible  expul- 
sion of  air  from  tlie  fore-gut  through  a  cleft  in  the 
proboscis.  The  sudden  appearance  of  largo  num- 
bers is  popularly  regarded  as  omiuous  of  evil,  and 
in  the  Mauritius  the  insect  is  believed  to  cast  from 
its  wings  a  dust  which  produces  blindness  in  those 
persons  on  whom  it  falls. 

Death*wateh,  a  ticking  or  rapping  noise 
produced  by  various  insects  in  houses.  Being 
oftenest  heard  in  the  quiet  of  sickness  and  anxiety, 
it  has  been  sui»er>titiouslv  regarded  as  a  signal  of 
approaching  death.  In  Britain  it  is  generally  the 
love-signal  of  the  small  Ixiring  l>eetle  (Anobium, 
see  Borers),  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  about  j 
inch  in  length.  Various  species  frequent  wood, 
furniture,  &e.  A.  pertinax,  A.  tesselatum,  and 
A.  striatum  are  all  common  death-watches.  Some 
other  insects  l>esides  Anobium  make  tapping  noises, 
notably  the  <iiant  Cockroach  (q.v.)  or  drummer. 
One  of  the  Itook-lice  (Atrojum  pulxatoriuti),  in  a 
very  different  order,  used  to  he  regarded  erroneously 
as  the  'death-watch.' 

Debacle,  a  French  WOtd,  meaning  in  that 
language  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  a  harbour 
or  river,  but  introduced  into  English  by  geologists 
to  express  any  sudden  Hood  of  water,  which  Iwani 
before  it  opjs>sing  obstacles,  and  leaves  its  path 
marked  with  confused  anil  scattered  fragments  of 
rocks,  stone,  and  other  debris. 

De  Bary,  HKINR1CH  Anton,  an  eminent  -4 
lK>tanist,  Isirn  at  Frankfort  on  Main,  2tith  January 
1831.  After  a  course  of  medical  studies  at 
Heidelberg,  Marburg,  and  Berlin,  he  began  in 
18.>3  to  practise  in  his  native  city,  but  next  year 
became  a  priratdftrent  in  Tubingen,  the  vear  after 
was  called  to  lie  professor  of  Botany  at  Freiburg, 
where  in  18.M)  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor. 
In  1867  he  olieyed  a  call  to  Halle,  and*  in  1872  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  was  the  first  rector  of  the 
newly  reorganised  university.  He  died  at  Stras- 
burg, 19th  January  1888.  As  a  botanist.  De 
Bary  is  famous  especially  for  the  contributions  he 
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has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morphology  ami 
physiology  of  the  fungi  ami  the  Myxomyceta?. 
Of  his  numerous  world  in  these  de|»artments,  the 
Com /ta  rat  ire  Anatomy  of  Phanerogams  ami  Ferns 
baa  been  translated  (IKS.->);  as'  also  the  Mor- 
phology of  Plaids,  ami  Lectures  on  liacteriit  (1888). 

Debateable  Land.  See  Borders. 

Deben  ture  is  a  deed  or  instrument  issued  by 
a  company  or  public  body  as  a  security  for  a  loan 
of  money.  It  charges  tlie  projierty  of  the  company 
with  the  payment  of  interest,  and  the  re|»ayment 
of  the  prin'ci|>al  at  some  fixed  period,  usually 
three,  live,  or  seven  years.  l>el»enture»  vary  in 
their  terms,  style,  and  legal  incidents  according  to 
the  statute*  under  which  power  is  given  to  issue 
them  ;  hut  the  most  common  form  is  that  of  the 
railway  dels-nture,  which  is  a  mortgage  issued 
under  the  Companies  Clause*  Act,  1843,  and  con- 
taining an  assignment  of  the  whole  undertaking 
and  receipt*  of  the  company.  l>el»enture»  of  a 
comj)any  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  1802, 
generally  create  a  charge  on  the  property  of  the 
company,  but  are  sometimes  merely  IkjiuIs,  or  in 
the  toiti)  of  promissory  notes.  In  mativ  caws  the 
issue  of  debentures  has  been  superseded  by  the 
issue  of  del*enture  stock,  which,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  is  a  charge  on  the  undertaking  of  the 
com|>anv  prior  to  all  shares  or  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  cajwible  of  being  transferred  in  any 
amount,  and  does  not,  like  a  simple  deltenture, 
represent  the  title  of  the  original  holder  by  an 
instrument  complete  in  itself,  but  requires  entry 
in  a  register. 

The  term  debenture  is  also  used  by  officers  of 
excise  to  denote  a  certificate  entitling  a  merchant 
who  exports  goods  to  receive  bounty  or  draw- 


A    Debit  and  Credit*  See  Book-keepino. 

Deborah  (Hebrew,  'bee'),  the  'Mother  in 
Israel,'  a  Hebrew  prophetess,  wife  of  Lapidoth, 
judged  Israel  under  a  palm-tree  on  Mount  Ephraim 
tatween  ilamah  and  Bethel.  Through  her  patriot- 
ism the  Hebrews  were  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Canaanites,  under  which  they  had  lain  for 
twenty  years.  She  united  several  of  the  tril»es 
of  northern  Israel  under  Barak  (  =  Carthaginian 
LUtrca,  'lightning'),  who  completely  destroyed  a 
great  army  of  the  Canaanites  at  Taanach  in  the 
plain  of  End  melon  on  the  brook  Kishon.  Kisera, 
the  Canaan ite  leader,  fled,  ami  was  murdered  in 
his  sleep  by  Jael.  'The  land  had  rest  forty  years.' 
The  song 'of  Deliorah  (Judges,  v.)  is  an  inspired 
utterance  of  the  im>st  joyful  enthusiasm.  See 
Kwald,  Die  pmiisrhen  Jinrhrr  dea  alten  Testaments 
(vol.  i.  new  ed.  1805),  and  the  eloquent  passage  on 
'this  Hebrew  Boadieea'  in  Coleridge's  Confessions 
of  an  I  in/ m  ring  S/iirit. 

De'breezin*  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  plain.  130  miles  E.  of  Pesth  by  rail. 
It  is  a  large  straggling  place,  indeed  really  a 
collection  of  villages.  Notwithstanding  its  yeiier- 
ally  squalid  character,  Debreczin  is  possessed  of 
some  verv  handsome  public  buildings,  including  a 
town-half.  The  Protestant  college,  with  faculties 
of  law  and  theology,  has  a  valuable  library, 
and  physical  and  zoological  collections,  is  the 
chief  Reformed  college  in  Hungary,  and  has  1500 
students ;  there  are  also  a  Catholic  academy,  a 
commercial  college,  and  an  agricultural  college. 
Agriculture  is  the  dominant  interest ;  enormous 
herds  of  cattle  graze  on  the  fertile  plains  aiound. 
There  are  also  manufactures  of  soap,  saltiH-tre, 
sausages,  hams,  and  tobacco-pipes,  which  are 
famous  throughout  Hungary,  and  a  great  steam 
Hour-mill.  There  is  much  trade  in  cattle,  swine, 
and  grain.  Top.  ( 1891 )  50,990,  all  Protectants  but 
2000.     The  'Home  of  the  ( 'alvinists,'  Oebreczin 
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Debruised. 


was  long  the  headquarter*  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  its  inhabitants  suflered  much  for  their  religion. 
The  town  took  a  prominent  jmrt  in  the  revolution 
of  1H49,  and  was  for  some  months  in  that  year  the 
scat  of  the  national  diet. 

De  Drosses.  See  Brosses. 

Debruised.  a   heraldic  term 
animal  having  a  bend  or  other 
ordinary  placed  over  it. 

De  Dry.  TIM  R,  a  gold- 
smith and  "eopjierplate  engraver, 
ls>rn  at  Liege  in  I52S,  who 
settled  in  Frankfort -on-Main 
about  1570,  ami  established  a 
printing-house  there.  The  most 
important  of  the  works  issued 
from  his  press  is  the  collection 
of  Voyages  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  published  in  Latin 
(25  parts,  1590-1034)  and  Her- 
man (27  parts,  1590  1030).  He  died  in  1598,  leav- 
ing  two  sons  to  complete  the  undertaking. 

Debt  means  a  definite  sum  of  monev  owed  by 
A  to  B.  The  word  includes  the  right  of  the 
creditor  as  well  as  the  liability  of  the  debtor.  It  is 
contrasted  with  the  liability  for  damages,  or  other 
unliquidated  liability.  In"  England  there  is,  in 
general,  no  method  of  securing  debts  Wfore  they 
are  payable  (what  is  called  a  garnishee  order 
applving  onlv  to  judgment  debts) ;  but  future  and 
contingent  debts  may  in  Scotland  l>e  secured  by 
arn-stinent  or  inhibition  where  the  debtor's  solvency 
is  doubtful.  The  main  division  of  debts  in  Scotland 
is  into  movable  and  heritable— the  former  being 
primarily  chargeable  only  upon  the  debtor's  per- 
sonal funds,  although  they  may,  by  adjudication, 
lie  made  also  a  charge  u|*>n  his  real  estate ;  and 
the  latter  being  directly  a  charge  upon  his  real 
estate.  The  former  have  always  lieen  treated  as 
personal  estate  as  far  as  regards  the  creditor's 
succession,  while  until  1868  the  latter  were  con- 
sidered as  heritable  estate.  Now,  there  is  no 
distinction.  In  England  also  a  debt  may  lie 
secured  on  the  debtor's  real  estate,  as  by  mortgage 
or  equitable  lien  ;  but  these  mortgages  were  always 
regarded  as  personal  estate,  although  until  1K74  the 
formal  title  was  in  the  heir,  not  the  executor.  In 
England,  a  debt  of  record  is  one  proved  to  exist- 
by  the  records  of  a  court.  The  most  important 
are  judgment  debts,  which  have  not  only  certain 
facilities  in  execution  and  attachment,  but  must 
lsj  paiil  in  full  out  of  the  jtersonal  estate  l»efore  any 
debts  due  on  contract.  A  judgment  debt,  when 
delivered  in  execution,  creates  a  charge  on  the 
debtor's  real  estate,  as  if  he  had  given  a  mortgage. 
Sjiecialty  debts  in  England  are  debts  by  contract 
created  by  a  deed  or  an  instrument  under  seal. 
Such  debts  were  formerly  entitled  to  a  preference 
over  simple  contract  debts,  such  as  the  liability 
under  a  bill  of  exchange.  But  that  was  altered  in 
1809.  In  the  administration  of  a  deceased's  estate, 
the  order  of  preference  among  debts  (as  recognised 
by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873)  is  ( 1 )  expenses; 
(2)  crown  debts  ;  (3)  judgment  debts  ;  (4)  recogni- 
sances ami  statutes;  (5)  special  and  simple  con- 
tract debts.  Under  the  Judicature  Act  in  England, 
ami  at  common  law  in  Scotland,  in  the  winding  up 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  provision  must 
lsj  made  for  the  valuation  of  contingent  and  future 
liabilities  or  debts,  very  much  in  the  same  May  as 
under  sequestration  or  liquidation  proceedings  in 
cases  of  bankruptcy. 

In  bankruptcy  "there  are  certain  preferential 
debts,  such  as  taxes  and  rates,  wages  and  salaries. 
In  England,  actions  of  debt,  when  on  contract  under 
seal,  must  be  brought  within  twenty  years ;  on 
other  contracts,  within  six  years.   The  time  in  both 
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cases  is  taken  from  the  accruing  of  the  cause  of 
action — i.e.  the  breach  of  contract ;  hut  if  a 
snlisequont  acknowledgment  in  writing  has  been 
itiaiio  by  the  party  liable,  or  he  has  paid  the  debt 
in  part,  or  paid  interest,  the  time  will  run  from 
such  siilwequent  act.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  obligations  generally,  and  especially  such  as 
correspond  to  tlie  sjiccialty  contracts  of  England, 
are  only  subject  to  the  long  negative  prescription 
of  forty  years,  but  tradesmen's  account*  ami  some 
others'preserilie  in  three  years  (see  Prescription  ). 
The  debtors  summons,  commonly  used  in  England, 
is  a  summons  to  pay  generally  a  trade  debt  (not 
less  than  £50)  within  so  many  days,  otherwise  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  will  have  l>een  committed,  and  a 
bankruptcy  petition  will  be  presented. 

Imprisuxmext  of  Debtors.  -Except  in  the 
case  of  fraud,  no  debtor  can  be  imprisoned  in 
England  for  a  debt  lielow  £20,  exclusive  of  cost*. 
Hut  such  debtors,  if  ordered  hv  an  insolvent  or 
county  court  to  pay  the  debt  by  instalments,  or 
otherwise,  may,  it  they  make  default,  be  committed 
by  the  court  to  prison  for  forty  days.  In  Scotland, 
the  limit  l>clow  which  imprisonment  for  debt  is  in- 
competent is  £8,  6s.  8*1.  If  a  debtor  escapes  after 
arrest,  and  before  imprisonment,  the  officer  of  the 
law  in  charge  of  the  process  is  liable  for  the  debt. 

In  England,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished 
by  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  except  in  certain  cases, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  a  default- 
ing trustee  and  of  a  judgment  debtor  who  is  able, 
but  refuses  to  pay.  In  certain  actions  for  £50, 
defendants  ubout  to  leave  the  country  may  bo  im- 
prisoned, and  under  the  Absconding  'Debtors  Act, 
1870,  insolvent  debtors  may  be  arrested  to  prevent 
their  evading  l»ankruptcy  proceedings  by  going 
abroad.  In  Scotland,  imprisonment  lor  debt  was 
aUilished  by  the  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act,  1880,43 
and  -14  Vict.  chap.  34,  generally  known  as  Cameron's 
Act ;  except  in  the  case  of  taxes,  fines,  or  i*enaltics 
due  to  the  Queen,  and  rates  ami  assessments  law- 
fully imjsised,  and  also  sums  decerned  for  aliment 
Hy'the  Civil  Imprisonment  (Scotland)  Act,  1882, 
45  and  46  Vict,  chap.  42,  imprisonment  was  further 
limited,  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  assessments,  to  a  period 
of  six  weeks  ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  aliment,  to  debtors 
wilfully  failing  to  pay,  though  possessed  of  means, 
or  being  able  to  earn  the  same.  These  acts  do  not 
exclude  imprisonment  where  a  debtor  is  in  mctli- 
tntione  fugtr,  or  where  he  refuses  to  perform  an 
obligation  ad  factum  pnratandum.  What  is  known 
in  Scotland  as  a  fugta  warrant  is  granted  where  it 
appears  that  a  debtor,  in  a  debt  aliovc  £H.  6s.  8d.,  is 
about  to  leave  the  country  without  providing  for  its 

Savmeut.  Security  must  lie  given  to  present  the 
ebtor  when  decree  is  obtained,  so  that  he  may  be 
charged  to  pay.  It  is  thought  this  remedy  does 
not  apply  to  foreigners  travelling  through  Scotland 
for  pleasure. 

In  the  United  States  originally  imprisonment  of 
debtors  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  common  law, 
but  at  the  present  time  imprisonment  for  debt, 
except  in  case  of  fraud,  or  of  an  absconding  debtor, 
is  believed  not  to  exist  in  any  of  the  states.  Con- 
gress, empowered  by  the  United  States  Constitution 
to  make  a  uniform  bankrupt  law,  exercised  this 
jsiwer,  and  subsequently  repealed  the  law  of  impris- 
onment (see  Bankruptcy)  ;  and  now,  by  Revised 
Statutes  990  and  991,  no  jierson  can  be  imprisoned 
for  debt  by  any  process  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  in  any  state  where  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been 
alsdished.     Most  of  the  states,  by  constitutional 

Iirovision  (either  by  Article  of  the  Constitution,  or 
>y  Declaration  in  Bill  of  Rights),  have  prohibited 
arrest  or  imprisonment  for  debt,  while  the  other 
states,  either  by  direct  statutes  prohibiting  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  or  by  poor  debtors  laws,  or  by 


insolvent  laws,  secure  the  same  result ;  it  being 
held  to  lie  against  public  policy  to  deprive  a  man,  by 
imprisonment,  of  the  jM>wer  to  pay  bis  debts,  and 
make  him  a  direct  charge  upon  the  slate.  These 
statutes  and  constitutional  provisions  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  provision  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, prohibiting  the  states  from  making  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  as  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  no  part  of  the  contract ;  but  they 
do  not  in  general  apply  to  arrest  in  actions  for  tort. 
In  some  states,  statutes  providing  for  the  arrest  of 
a  defendant  in  actions  for  breach  of  promise  have 
lieen  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  state  const  itution  prohibiting  arrest 
for  debt,  that  provision  applving  to  mrsnr.  as  well 
as  final  process.  If  a  person  in  custody  of  the  court 
is  discharged  by  giving  l»ail  for  the  payment  of  a 
fine  or  other  money  within  a  certain  specified  time, 
the  bail  may  lie  forfeited,  but  no  commitment  can 
1m?  made  for  the  pavment  of  the  line,  as  that  would 
Iks  imprisonment  for  debt,  but  a  judge  may  im- 
prison for  personal  examination  in  act  of  execution. 

Recovery  of  Debts.— With  respect  to  the 
recovery  of  debts,  if  the  debt  exceeds  £50  in 
amount,  the  creditor  must,  in  England,  proceed  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  of  law ;  ami,  in  Scot- 
land, he  mny  proceed  either  before  the  superior 
court  or  before  the  sheriff-court.  If  the  dent  do 
not  exceed  £50,  the  creditor  may  proceed  in  the 
English  county  court,  or  the  sheriff-court ;  if  below 
£25,  in  Scotland  he  must  proceed  in  the  sheriff- 
court. 

In  England,  the  first  step  to  recover  a  debt  not 
exceeding  £50  in  the  county  court,  is  for  the 
creditor  to  go  to  the  registrar  of  the  district  within 
which  the  defender  resides,  or  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  he  is  on  some  other  ground  amenable. 
He  there  fills  up  a  printed  form,  called  a  plaint, 
shortly  stating  the  claim  and  the  ground  of  it. 
The  registrar  upon  this  issues  a  summons,  and 
gives  it  to  the  tuiiliff  of  the  court,  who  serves 
a  copy  of  it  on  the  defendant.  This  summons 
names  a  day  on  which  the  parties  must  appear 
before  the  judge.  No  written  pleadings  are  in 
general  necessary  ;  but  if  the  debtor  has  any  special 
defence— such  as,  that  he  has  a  counter  claim 
against  the  plaintiff,  or  that  he  (the  defendant) 
was  a  minor  at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted, 
or  that  he  has  been  discharged  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy acts— he  must  give  the  creditor  notice  in 
writing  five  days  before  the  hearing.  If  he  Bimply 
deuies  the  debt,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend 
the  hearing,  with  what  witnesses  he  mav  require. 
If  the  witnesses  are  not  likely  to  come  voluntarily, 
summonses  to  enforce  their  attendance  (as  well  as 
the  production  of  documents )  may  lie  obtained  at 
the  registrar's  office.  At  the  hearing,  the  judge 
(unless  n  jury  have  been  required  )  proceeds  himself 
in  a  summary  way  to  try  the  cause.  He  examines 
the  witnesses  on  oath,  keeping  no  record  of  the 
evidence  ;  and,  on  hearing  the  parties,  gives  judg- 
ment at  once.  If  he  decides  for  the  plaintiff,  he 
may  make  the  sum  payable  at  once,  or  in  cases 
lielow  £20,  by  instalments.  The  costs  are  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed' scale,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  court 
or  in  the  registrar's  office. 

There  are  provisions  for  parties  having  their  case 
tried  bv  jury,  and  also  for  appeal  on  questions  of 
law.  father  party  who  wishes  it,  may  ask  for  a 
jury  ;  and  if  the  sum  claimed  exceed  £5,  the  demand 
must  lie  complied  with.  If  there  be  a  jury,  the 
numlicr  of  jurymen  is  five,  and  their  verdict  must 
be  unanimous.  The  party  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdict  may  ask  for  a  new  trial,  and  the  judge,  if  he 
thinks  right,  may  grant  it  on  such  terms  as  he 
thinks  reasonable.  This  power  to  try  by  jury  is 
used  very  rarely  indeed— less  than  one"  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cases  which  go  to  trial  being  tned  in  that 
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manner.    The  right  to  appeal  is  against  decision*  in  i 
point  of  law,  and  against  the  admission  and  rejec-  ! 
lion  of  evidence.    The  appeal  is  to  a  Divisional 
Court  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.    It  is  taken  by 
requiring  the  judge  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion 
of  the  higher  court,  and  thereafter  entering  it  for 
discussion  there.     The  appellant  must  give  security 
for  the  casta  of  the  appeal,  and  ( if  detendant )  for 
the  amount  (lioth  of  principal  and  costs)  contained 
in  the  judgment.    The  right  of  appeal  is  not  much 
exercised,  and  the  parties  have  it  in  their  power  to 
agree  beforehand  (in  writing)  that  there  is  to  he 
none.    Leave  to  appeal  in  required  where  the  sum 
sued  for  is  less  than  £20.    Before  trial,  cases  may 
be  removed  by  Certiorari  (q.v. )  to  the  High  Court  of  j 
Justice,  but  that  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  superior  1 
judge. 

When  judgment  is  for  the  creditor,  and  the  order 
for  payment  is  not  complied  with,  execution  may  , 
issue  against  the  goods  of  the  debtor.    Although  , 
imprisonment  for  debt  was  (in  the  general  case)  j 
abolished  in  England  in  186!),  it  still  remains  the  j 
law  that  in  the  county  courts,  in  certain  cases,  ] 
the  debtor  may  also  be  imprisoned.    The  debtor 
is  summoned  to  show  cause  why  he  has  not  olieyed 
the  judgment.   At  this  hearing  ( whether  the  debtor 
attend  or  not),  the  creditor  may  get  an  order  to 
commit,  if  he  can  show,  to  the  judge's  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  debtor  has  had  since  the  judgment 
sufficient  means  to  pay,  and  has  refused  to  do  so. 
This  imprisonment  may  be  for  six  weeks,  but  it  is 
not  held  to  be  equivalent  to  payment.    Of  course 
the  debtor  is  protected  by  bankruptcy  or  liquida- 
tion. 

Although  it  is  competent  to  proceed  in  the  conntv 
courts  for  sums  as  large  as  £">0,  they  are  not  much 
used  for  sums  above  £'20.  When  the  debt  does  not 
exceed  £20,  there  is  a  certain  compulsion  on  the 
creditor  to  resort  to  the  county  court,  for  if  he  resort 
to  a  superior  court,  and  recover  no  more  than  that 
sum,  he  will  have  no  costs,  unless  he  satisfies  the 
court  that  he  had  sufficient  reason  for  taking  that 
course.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  only  about  one 
case  for  a  sum  exceeding  £20,  for  a  hundred  which 
do  not  exceed  it ;  and  the  average  amount  sued  for 
is  between  £2  and  £3.  The  law  upon  this  ex-  j 
tremely  ini|Mtrtant  practical  matter  is  now  con-  j 
solidated  in  the  County  Courts  Act,  1888. 

In  Scotland,  under  the  Small  Debt  Act,  1  Vict, 
chap.  41,  as  amended  in  18.>3,  debts  not  exceeding 
£12  may  be  recovered  in  the  Sheriff  Small-debt 
Court.  The  creditor  takes  two  copies  of  his 
account  to  the  otlice  of  the  sheriff-clerk  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  debtor  lives ;  from  him  ho 
obtains  a  summons,  in  which  the  day  for  the  trial 
is  fixed  ;  and  this  summons  he  takes  to  an  officer  of 
the  court  (sheriff-officer),  who  serves  a  notice,  with 
one  of  the  copies  of  the  account,  011  the  debtor,  at 
least  six  days  before  the  trial.  The  presence  of  a 
witiM'ss  at  citation  was  dispensed  with  by  the  Cita-  j 
tion  Amendment  Act  of  1871,  which  also  abolished 
lockhole  cital  ion  ;  and  under  the  Citation  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1882,  citation  by  registered  letter 
instead  of  by  messengerat -arms  will  be  allowed  in 
the  general  case,  it  being  formerly  allowed  only 
where  the  debtor  hid  himself,  or  refusal  access,  or 
had  gone  for  forty  days.  Both  parties  may  employ  j 
an  officer  to  cite  witnesses.  The  creditor  must 
appear  at  the  trial,  either  by  himself  or  by  one  of 
his  family,  or  by  such  other  person  as  the  sheriff 
may  permit.  I^aw-agenta  require  special  permission 
to  appear,  unless  where  l>oth  parties  consent.  If 
the  defender  intend  to  plead  a  counter-claim,  he 
must  cause  a  sheriff-officer  to  give  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  pursuer,  at  least  one  free  day  before  the  trial ; 
otherwise,  there  are  no  written  pleadings.  On  the 
day  lixed  for  the  trial,  if  the  debtor  does  not  appear, 
decree  is  given  against  him,  with  expenses,  as  a 


matter  of  course  ;  against  which  he  can  afterward* 
be  '  reponed  '  only  on  consignment  of  the  expenses 
and  a  sum  of  10s.  If  both  parties  appear,  the  judge 
hears  the  case.  If  the  pursuer  or  the  defender  have 
clearly  no  good  ground  of  action  or  defence,  lie 
disjioseR  of  it  at  once  ;  but  if  not,  he  examines  the 
witnesses  on  oath.  No  record  of  the  evidence  is 
taken.  At  any  time  before  judgment,  the  case  mav 
be  remitted  to*  the  'ordinary  court  '  of  the  sheriff, 
where  it  is  conducted  by  agents  on  written  plead- 
ings and  written  proof.  Otherwise,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings are  concluded  in  one  day,  adjournments 
not  Wing  permitted,  except  in  social  cases.  After 
judgment,  there  is  no  ap]>eal,  except  on  the  ground 
of  want  of  jurisdiction,  malice,  oppression,  or  wilful 
neglect  of  the  statutory  forms,  in  which  cases  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  judg- 
ment provides  for  execution  against  the  debtors 
goods.  This  process  is  often  used  for  the  recovery 
of  small  rent*. 

The  Debt*  Recovery  Act.  1867  (  30  and  31  Vict 
chap.  96),  has  extended  the  Scottish  small-debt 
jurisdiction,  with  important  alterations,  to  £00. 
The  class  of  debts  that  may  be  sued  for  between 
£12  and  £50  has  been  limited  to  those  which  most 
require  summary  proceedings— namely,  those  which 
prescribe  if  not  sued  for  within  three  years,  such 
as  all  ordinary  merchants'  accounts,  and  accounts 
for  professional  services  or  for  servants'  wages. 
The  principal  differences  between  this  and  the 
proper  small-debt  proceedings  are,  that  agents  ure 
allowed  to  appear;  that  there  are  two  days  in 
court,  one  at  which  the  grounds  of  action  and 
defence  are  stated,  and  an  adjourned  one,  at  which 
the  witnesses  are  examined  ;  that  the  judge  makes 
a  note  of  the  pleas  of  the  parties ;  that  a  record  is 
kept  (if  required )  of  the  admissions  in  fact  and  of 
the  evidence ;  and  that  there  is  a  right  of  appeal,  if 
the  debt  does  not  exceed  £25,  from  the  sheriff- 
sulwtitute  to  the  sheriff,  and  if  it  exceed  £25,  also 
to  the  Court  of  Session.  If  the  judge  be  not  asked 
to  take  a  note  of  the  evidence,  there  is  no  apnea!  in 
matters  of  fact.  All  the  fees  and  costs,  whether 
payable  to  the  sheriff-clerk,  the  officers  of  the 
court,  or  the  law-agents,  are  distinctly  stated  in  the 
act,  and  must  be  hung  up  in  everv  court.  In  other 
respects,  the  proceedings  are  analogous  to  those  in 
the  Small-debt  Court,  and,  like  them,  may  proceed 
either  at  the  principal  town  of  the  county,  or  at 
one  of  the  towns  at  which  sheriff's  circuit-courts  are 
held. 

In  England  and  in  Scotland  there  are  other 
courts  which  deal  with  the  recovery  of  debts  beside 
the  county  courts.  The  Sheriff" s  Court,  of  the  City 
of  London  has  a  jurisdiction  similar  in  general  to 
that  of  the  English  county  courts ;  and  there  are 
local  courts,  such  as  the  Court  of  Passage  at  Liver- 
pool, and  the  Manor  Court  at  Bradford,  which 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  small  as  well  as  other  debts. 
In  Scotland,  the  magistrates  of  roval  burghB,  and 
the  justices  of  peace,  jwssess  a  small-debt  jurisdic- 
tion for  debts  not  exceeding  £5  in  amount.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Royal  Commission  of  1870  reconi 
mended  a  reform,  'especially  as  regards  fees  ami 
execution  against  goods.  The  widespread  belief 
that  a  corpse  could  lie  attached  for  debt  was  a 
vulgar  error. 

Laws  of  Dehtor  and  Creditor.— In  the 
history  of  execution  for  debt  the  march  of  social 
progress  may  l>c  traced  in  earlier  times.  On  the 
one  hand,  lending  is  confounded  with  alms-giving ; 
and  the  exaction  of  interest,  and  even  of  capital,  is 
regarded  as  an  act  of  inhumanity  towards  the  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  creditor's  rights  come 
to  be  recognised  in  a  legal  sense,  there  seem  to  be 
no  limits  set  to  them.  If  he  is  entitled  to  exact 
the  debt  at  all,  he  is  entitled  to  seize  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  ;  and  if  the  debtor  has  no  goods,  he  U 
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entitled  to  hit*  services.  But  the  possession  of  his 
services  implies  the  possession  of  liis  person ;  and 
the  possession  of  his  person  implies  the  possession 
of  his  life.  The  person  of  the  individual,  the  father 
of  a  family,  brings  along  with  it  right  over  his  wife, 
his  children,  and  his  slaves.  The  creditor  thus 
becomes  the  alwoluto  master  of  the  life  and  lilwrty 
of  hit  debtor,  and  of  all  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him.  The  arrangement*  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
are  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
ruder  forms  of  society,  the  laws  of  debt  thus  com- 
bine a  degree  of  lenity  with  a  degree  of  severity 
which  are  equally  alien  to  modern  views.  If  an 
Israelite  became  poor,  it  was  a  duty  to  lend  to  him, 
and  no  interest  was  to  lie  exacted  cither  iu  money 
or  in  produce.  If  he  was  a  foreigner,  the  case  was 
different,  and  the  taking  of  interest  was  legal 
(Exod.  xxii.  25;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20;  Lev.  xxv. 
35-38).  When  the  Snbliatical  year  arrived— i.e. 
at  the  end  of  every  seven  years— there  was  a  general 
remission  of  dehts'as  l»etween  Israelite  and  Israelite; 
and  the  near  approach  of  the  year  of  remission  was 
not  to  be  recognised  as  an  apology  for  declining 
to  lend  to  an  indigent  brother  (Deut.  xv.  1-11). 
Pledges,  it  is  true,  might  l>e  taken,  but  even  here 
the  same  humane  principles  prevailed.  The  up|x»r 
millstone  was  sacred,  for  to  take  it  would  be  to 
deprive  the  debtor  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  If 
raiment  was  the  pledge,  it  must  l»e  returned  l»efore 
nightfall,  when  it  might  be  required  for  a  covering 
( Exod.  xxii.  20,  27 ) ;  and  the  widow's  garment  could 
not  be  taken  in  pledge.  In  strange  contrast  to 
this  is  the  provision  ( Lev.  xxv.  39)  that  a  poor 
Israelite  may  bo  sold  to  one  possessed  of  stilistance, 
even  when  modi  lied  by  the  special  provision  that  he 
shall  serve  as  a  hired  servant,  not  as  a  bond-servant, 
aud  shall  be  set  at  liberty  when  the  year  of  jubilee 
arrives.  Michael  is  says  that  the  judicial  procedure 
for  debt  was  quite  summary,  the  most  important 
causes  being  decided  probably  in  a  single  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  he  remarks  that  Moses  nowhere 
thinks  it  necessary  to  mention  how  a  debt  was  to 
be  proved  before  a  judge.  There  was,  however,  an 
extensive  system  of  appeal ;  from  the  judge  over 
10,  the  case  was  carried  to  the  judges  over  50,  100, 
and  1000,  aud  finally  to  Moses  himself.  As  every 
Israelite  was  entitled  to  claim  the  land  of  Ins 
fathers  at  the  jubilee  year,  and  thus  to  place  matters 
on  the  footing  on  which  thev  were  after  the  settle- 
ment in  Palestine,  debts  ana  burdens  on  land  were 
limited  to  claims  to  the  fruits  of  forty-two  harvests ; 
but  houses,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
Levites,  might  l>e  sold  in  perjietuity  (Lev.  xxv.  29, 
30,  32,  33).  Children  were  often  given  in  pledge 
(Job,  xxiv.  9),  ami  ultimately  into  slavery,  in  J>ay- 
ment  of  debt  (2  Kings,  iv.  1 ).  Subsequent  to  the 
Captivity,  the  pressure  of  debta  ii|>on  the  ]>oor 
became  so  intolerable,  that  Nehemiah  espoused 
their  cause,  and  insisted  on  a  general  remission 
(Nehein.  v.),  exacting  from  the  rich  an  oath  that 
they  would  never  afterwards  press  for  payment. 

Both  in  Greece  (Plut.  Vita  Soionis,  15)  and  in 
Rome  (A.  Cell.  xx.  1,  19;  Liv.  ii.  23)  the  creditor 
had  a  claim  to  the  person  of  the  debtor.  Previous 
to  the  time  of  Solon  this  arrangement  had  produced 
consequences  at  Athens  closely  analogous  to  those 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  struggles  l»etween  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  at  Itome  ;  and  his  abolition 
of  it  forms  one  of  Solon's  many  claims  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  enlightened  legislator.  Bv  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  at  Rome  that  \{  the  debtor 
admitted  the  debt,  or  had  had  judgment  pronounced 
against  him  for  it,  thirty  days  should  be  allowed 
him  for  payment.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  was  liable  to  be  given  into  the  hands  of  his 
creditor,  who  kept  him  sixty  dayB  in  chains,  expos- 
ing him  on  three  market  days,  and  proclaiming  his 
debt.    If  no  one  stepped  in  to  release  him,  the 


debtor  at  the  end  of  that  time  might  l>e  sold  for  a 
slave,  or  put  to  death.  If  there  were  several  credi- 
tors, the  letter  of  the  law  permitted  them  to  cut 
their  debtor  in  pieces,  sharing  him  in  proportion  to 
their  claims ;  but  Gellius  says  this  law  was  never 
enforced.  To  treat  him  as  a  slave,  however,  and 
make  him  work  out  the  debt,  was  the  common 
practice;  and  the  children  in  his  power,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  whole  constitution  of  society  at  Itome, 
followed  his  condition.  The  Lex  lVtelia  (320  u.c.) 
alleviated  the  condition  of  the  debtor*  |wf/i)  by 
prohibiting  the  voluntary  alienation  of  personal 
freedom.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  also  put  au  end 
to  the  involuntary  alienation  by  the  execution  of 
judgment  debts.  '  During  the  Republic  a  debtor 
could  not  lie  taken  as  a  slave  to  satisfy  a  judgment 
debt.  The  imprisonment  of  the  debtor  in  a  public 
prison  took  the  place  of  his  reduction  to  slavery  ' 
(chap.  vii.  71,  1 ).  Great  prominence  was  given  by 
the  plebeians  to  a  change  in  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  on  the  occasion  of  their  lirst  secession,  in 
494  B.C.  ;  and  sul*equcntlv  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  struggles  between  tlie  two  orders.  At  Rome 
the  creditor  was  not  bound  to  maintain  his  debtor 
in  prison,  but  it  was  an  offence  to  prevent  food  and 
bedding  being  supplied.  In  320  a.  I).  Constantine 
alsdished  imprisonment  for  debt,  unless  the  debtor 
was  contumacious. 

During  the  feudal  period  the  person  in  general 
was  not  attachable  for  debt,  imprisonment  lieing 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  warlike  service,  to 
which  even,-  man  was  l»ound  ;  and  it  was  for  the 
encouragement  of  commerce,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  merchant  having  to  deal  with  strangers 
and  foreigners,  that  it  was  tint  introduced  by  the 
mercantile  communities  of  Euro|>e. 

For  further  information  on  tlys  and  oognate  subjects, 
see  other  articles  in  thin  work,  such  as  AKHEkTMF.ST, 
Attachment,  Baxwuptcy,  Bond,  Ceshio  Bonohum, 
Contract,  Dimuknck,  Husband  and  Wife,  Infant, 
Saxcti:akt,  kc  For  the  history  of  the  law  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  sve,  for  England,  Hceves's  Wttory  of  the 
Lav,  and  for  Scotland,  Bell  s  Commentariu.  For  archaio 
•vstcnis  of  execution  for  debt,  such  a*  the  Indian  darna, 
or  farting  at  the  door  of  the  debtor,  ace  the  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Sumner  Maine. 

Debt,  National.   See  National  Dkbt. 

Debut  (dtbtit),  a  French  word  which  has  been 
adopted  into  the  English  language,  signifying 
generally  a  beginning  or  entrance,  but  specially 
applied  to  the  lirst  appearance  of  an  actor  or 
actress  on  the  stage  at  all,  or  to  a  lirst  appearance 
in  a  particular  theatre.  Iu  these  circumstances,  the 
actor  is  called  a  dtbutant ;  the  actress,  a  dibutuute. 

DeCA  (Cr.,  signifying  '  ten '),  a  prefix  of  fre- 
quent occurrence :  as  iu  Decn/tolu,  a  group  of  ten 
cities ;  dialogue,  the  ten  commandments ;  deca- 
metre,  a  measure  of  ten  metres,  &c.  From  deca 
is  formed  dectide,  a  collection  or  group  of  ten. 
In  the  calendar  of  the  French  Republic  the  term 
decade  was  used  to  designate  their  week  of  ten 
days,  the  various  days  of  which  were  named 
prim  id  i,  dutnii,  tridi,  quartuii,  qiiiittidi,  sexttdi, 
scntu/i,  ocfidi,  uonidi,  aud  decudi.    See  L'ALKNDAR. 

DeC4H*hord,  an  ancient  Greek  instrument  of 
ten  strings  (hence  the  name),  triangular  in  slia|>e  ; 
also  a  kind  of  large  guitar  with  ten  strings. 

Deration  i«  a  plane  geometrical  figure  of  ten 
sides.  When  the  sides  arc  equal,  the  ligure  is 
called  a  regular  decagon. 

Deealomie  (Gr.  deialogos,  'ten  words'  or 
'  sentences' t,  the  ten  commandments.  The  'ten 
words,'  as  they  are  called  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  28,  and 
elsewhere,  are  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  laws 
called  the  'Book  of  the  Covenant '( Ex.  xx.  22  to 
xxiii.  33),  and  with  it  form  part  of  the  '  Prophetical 
Narrative '  of  the  Pentateuch  (here  extending  from 
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Ex.  xix.  3  to  xxiv.  15).  They  are  fjuoted  nt  length 
in  Deut.  v.  1  21,  and,  besides  minor  differences, 
with  remarkable  extensions  and  variations  in  the 
fourth,  tifth,  and  tenth  commandments.  The 
Divine  rest  after  Creation  is  given  as  the  ground  of 
the  fourth  commandment  in  Ex.  xx.  11,  the  first 
part  of  that  verse  l>cing  Itascd  on  Ex.  xxxi.  IT/', 
and  the  second  part  on  Genesis,  ii.  2b,  both  of 
•which  form  part  of  the  '  Priestly  Narrative '  of  the 
Pentateuch.  In  Deuteronomy  this  resixon  for  the 
commandment  is  omitted,  and  appended  to  the 
commandment  there  is  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Sabbath  ( l»a*ed,  indeed,  on  Ex.  xxiii.  12), 
'  in  order  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid- 
servant  may  rest  a*  well  an  thou,'  and  of  the 
mot  ire.  to  keep  it— viz.  Israel's  gratitude  to  Jehovah 
for  deliverance  from  his  own  servitude  in  Egypt. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Decalogue  in 
its  original  form  wa*  entirely  without  comments, 
and  that  all  the  commandment*  were  expressed 
with  the  same  terseness  and  brevity  as  in  the  first, 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth. 

The  prohibitions  of  other  gods  and  of  image- 
worship  being  closely  connected,  and  supported 
in  common  by  the  reason  annexed  in  Ex.  xx.  5,  6, 
were  even  in  ancient  times  taken  together  as  one 
of  the  Ten  Word* ;  the  number  ten  l*>ing  made 
out  of  the  rest  in  various  ways.  The  Jews  com- 
monly considered  the  prefatory  words  in  Ex.  xx.  2 
(Deut.  v.  ii),  '  I  am  the  Lord,'  &c,  as  forming  the 
first  Word.  The  Lutheran  Church,  following 
another  ancient  Jewish  division,  divide*  the  pro- 
hibition of  evil  concupiscence  into  two— the  ninth 
and  tenth  commandments,  making  'Thou  slialt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house'  (which  in  Ex. 
xx.  17,  is  mentioned  first)  the  ninth.  The 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  following  Augustine, 
finds  the  ninth  commandment  in  the  first  clause 
of  Deut.  v.  21,  'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thv  neigh- 
liour's  wife,'  In  the  other  Protectant  Churches, 
and  in  the  Creek  Church,  as  also  in  Josephus, 
Philo,  and  the  earliest  Church  Fathers,  the  pro- 
hibitions of  other  gmls  and  of  image-worship  are 
counted  a*  the  first  and  second  commandments,  and 
that  of  evil  desire  as  one— viz.  the  tenth.  The 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  agree  in  making 
'Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother'  liegin  the 
second  table  of  the  Decalogue;  but  Delitzsch, 
Oehlcr,  and  other  scholars  hold  that  the  ten  com- 
mandments fall  into  two  sets  of  five,  the  first  includ- 
ing the  commandment*  of  nitty  to  Gisl  and  to  those 
whom  he  has  invested  with  natural  authority  :  the 
second,  the  commandment*  of  probity,  or  of  duty 
to  one's  neitfhljour.  See  PENTATEUCH  :  Drivers 
Note..*  on  LcMHom  from  the  Pentateuch  (  New  York, 
1887);  Stanley's  Christian  Institutions,  chap.  xvii. 

Decameron,  the  great  work  of  Boccaccio 
(qv.). 

Decamps*  Alexandre-Gabriel,  a  celebrated 
French  painter,  was  l*>rn  at  Paris  in  IS03.  A 
great  portion  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  a  lonely 
part  of  Picardy  among  the  peasants,  which  seems 
to  have  given  him  a  lifelong  distaste  for  the  ways 
of  cultivated  society.  He  studied  in  a  desultory 
manner  under  Itouciiot.  Abel  de  Pujol,  David,  and 
Ingres,  but  he  saw  nature  in  his  own  way,  and 
stamped  the  small  pictures  of  animals  which  he 
then  produced  with  his  own  individuality.  His 
want  of  a  thorough  grounding  in  art,  and  his  dis- 
inclination for  systematic  study,  told  against  him, 
and  prevented  him  from  working  with  perfect 
ease  and  mastery.  His  effects  were  attained  by 
repeated  paintings,  and  his  pictures  exhibit  a 
strong  impasto,  which  he  scraped  with  pumice- 
stone,  and  again  retouched.  In  1824  he  spent  the 
summer  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1827-28  he  travelled 
in  Italy  and  passed  to  the  Levant,  where  he  found 


congenial  subject*,  of  the  class  that  Delacroix 
afterwards  treated,  which  greatly  occupied  his 
brush,  and  which  attracted  attention  in  the 
Salon  of  1831.  He  aspired  to  treat  historical  and 
religious  subjects  :  his  4  Defeat  of  the  Cinibri  * 
( 1834 )  attained  a  great  success.  He  was  made  h 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1839,  and 
became  officer  in  1851.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau 
from  a  hunting  accident,  22d  August  I860.  His 
works  prove  him  to  have  ls»en  a  powerful  eolourist  ; 
they  are  effective  in  eoin|>osition  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  and  show  a  fine  apprecia 
tion  of  the  Milder  and  more  picturesque  aspects 
of  man  and  nature.  Since  his  death  thev  nave 
realised  large  prices,  his  water-colour  of  'Children 
let  out  of  a  Turkish  School '  ( 1842)  fetching  34.000 
francs  in  Paris  in  1861.  See  his  Life  by  Moreau 
(1869). 

De  Candvlle.  ArorsTlx  1>yrame,  an  emi- 
nent lwtanist,  descended  from  an  ancient  noble 
"  family  of  Provence,  was  born  at  Geneva,  4th 
I  February  1778,  and  was  first  drawn  to  the  study 
|  of  1  totally  by  the  lectures  of  Vancher.  In  1796-97 
he  studied  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany  in  Paris, 
where  in  1797  his  earliest  work,  on  lichens,  was 
published.  Other  works  quickly  followed,  includ- 
ing his  Astragidogia  (  1802),  and  his  valuable  Essais 
.sitr  tcs  PropnHe*  Metlicalc*  de*  Plantes  ( 1804  >.  In 
1802  he  was  elected  to  an  honorary  professorship  in 
the  Academy  of  Geneva,  but  remained  in  Paris, 
and  delivered  his  first  botanical  lectures  in  the 
College  de  France  in  18<M.  His  Flore  Franca ise 
appeared  in  four  volumes  in  1805.  Employed  by 
the  government,  he  visited  all  parts  of  France  and 
Italy  in  1806-12,  investigating  their  botany  and 
agriculture.  The  results  of  his  journeys  are  partly 
emlHslied  in  a  supplement  to  the  Flore.  He  was 
appointed  in  1807  to  a  chair  at  Montpellier,  where 
he  lived  from  1810  to  1816:  he  then  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  a  professorship  of  Botany  was 
founded  for  him,  and  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  9th  September  1841.  De  Can 
dolle  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  the  fruit*  of 
his  valuable  studies  in  systematic  liotany  and  the 
properties  and  natural  affinities  of  plants  are  em- 
bodied  in  a  considerable  mini  tier  of  works.  The 
greatest  of  these,  his  Jiegni  Vcqetabilis  Systema 
Saturate  (vols.  i.  and  ii.  Paris,  1818-21),  was 
commenced  on  too  grand  a  scale,  and  was  con- 
tinued within  more  reasonable  limits  in  the  Pro- 
tlromu*  Syxtematis  Natnralis  Regni  Vegetabilis  (\1 
vols.  1824-73,  the  last  ten  by  his  son  and  others). 
De  Candolle  liequeathed  his  collections— including 
a  hcrliarinm  of  more  than  70,000  species  of  plants — 
to  his  son,  Ali'Monse  De  Candolle  (born  1806), 
on  condition  of  his  keeping  them  ojien  to  the  public, 
and  of  his  earning  on  the  Prodromus.  That  son, 
himself  a  botanist,  of  no  mean  fame,  published 
several  works  of  note,  the  most  important  being 
Utographie  iManique  (2  vols.  1855)  and  Ortgine 
de*  Pinnies  Cultirees  (1883).  He  also  edited  the 
Memoir?*  of  his  father  ( 1802).  Died  April  9,  1893. 
Dccapoda.  See  Crab  and  Crustacea. 
Dccapolis.  See  Deca. 

Dcca'tUT.  capital  of  Macon  county,  Illinois,  on 
the  Sangamon  Biver,  39  miles  E.  of  Springfield,  at 
the  junction  of  several  railways.  It  has  woollen, 
planing,  and  flour  mills,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
manufactories.    Pop.  ( 1880)  9547  ;  (1890)  16,841. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  American  naval  com- 
mander, was  born  in  Sinnepuxent,  Mary* land,  5th 
January  1779,  of  French  descent,  and  obtained 
a  midshipman's  warrant  in  1798.  He  saw  some 
service  against  the  French,  nnd  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  in  the  following  year  ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  French  war  in  1801  he  was  one 
of  the  thirty -six  officers  of  that  rank  retained  in 
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the  reduced  strength  of  the  navy.  In  the  war  with 
Tripoli  (1801-5)  Tie  gained  great  distinction;  his 
brilliant  achievement  of  boarding  ami  burning  the 
captured  I'hiliulelphia  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli, 
atitl  then  escaping  under  the  tire  of  141  gun*, 
Nelson  pronounced  'the  most  daring  act  of  the 
age.*  l'or  this  he  received  his  commission  as 
captain  in  1804  ;  in  1810  he  was  aptioiiited  com- 
modore. In  the  war  with  England  in  1812  he 
dipt u nil  the  frigate  Mncalunian,  but  in  1814  he 
wan  obliged  to  Hurrender,  after  a  resistance  that 
cost  him  a  fourth  of  his  crew,  to  four  British 
frigates.  In  1815  he  chastised  the  Algerines  for 
their  piracy,  and  compelled  the  dey  to  declare  the 
American  Hag  inviolable;  and  he  obtained  indem- 
nities for  violating  treaty  stipulations  from  the 
bey  of  Tunis  and  the  pasha  of  Tripoli,  lie  wax 
appointed  a  navy  commissioner  in  1810,  and  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Commodore  James  Barron,  near 
Bladciishiirg,  Maryland,  22d  March  1820. 

— \    Dc  CailK.    See  C'Afs. 

Decaicville*  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  Aveyron,  110  miles  NNE.  of  Toulouse  by  rail, 
with  iron  and  coal  mines  near  by,  and  exten- 
sive blast-furnace*  and  ironworks  emploving  3000 
hands.    Fop.  ( ISXIii  7981  ;  (  1891 )  8871. 

Decean  (lJak«hin,  'the  south'),  a  term  ap- 
plied sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  south  of  the  Vindhya  Mountain*,  which 
separate  it  from  the  lwisiu  of  the  Ganges,  and 
sometimes  restricted  to  that  tiortion  of  the  same 
which  is  rather  vaguely  Isinnded  on  the  north  by 
the  Nerbuilda,  falling' into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
arid  on  the  south  bv  the  Kistna  or  Krishna,  How- 
ing  into  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal.  Independently  of  this 
indeliniteness  of  meaning,  the  name,  like*  that  of 
the  Carnatic  (q.v.),  is  rather  of  historical  interest 
than  of  actual  use. 

*  Deceased  Wife's  Sister.  By  the  lawn  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  marriage  with  the  Bister  of  a 
deceased  wife  is  prohibited  as  l»eing  incestuous. 
At  one  |s?riod  this  was  the  universal  law  of  Christen- 
dom -lioth  branched  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western,  having  united 
in  condemning  it.  The  early  canon  law  forbade 
marriages  between  relatives  to  the  seventh  degree 
(afterwards  changed  to  the  fourth  degree  by 
a  council  of  I^atcran ),  and  declared  that  aflinity 
must  1>e  treated  in  the  same  way  as  consanguinity 
(see  CoNSAN(jriMTV).  The  foundation  for  this 
was  the  Mosaic  law  resiieeting  the  intermarrying 
of  kindred,  as  given  in  Leviticus  xviii.  As  is  well 
known,  however,  the  canon  law  was  not  at  all 
times  stringently  enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  we  find  that  papal  dispensation* — 
a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  church— 
were  not  uncommon  at  certain  period*  of  history. 
A  noted  historical  instance  i*  the  case  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Catharine  of  Aragon.  The  opinion 
of  the  19th  century,  however,  tends  to  run  counter 
to  the  canon  law  on  the  subject,  as  adopted  by 
the  Reformed  Churches;  and  the  law  prohibiting 
marriages  with  a  brother's  widow  or  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  has  l»ecn  abrogated  in  every  state  on 
the  continent  of  Eunute,  in  the  I'nitcd  States, 
and  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  British  colonies.  Great 
Britain  alone  adheres  to  the  old  rule. 

In  England,  though  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  seems  to  have  l>een  voidable  at 
common  law,  it  was  first  specially  prohibited  by 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  bv  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (25  Henry  V II I.  chap.  22). 
The  force  of  this  enactment  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  somewhat  weakened  by  another  statute 
in  the  same  reign  declaring  that  '  all  lawful  person* 
mav  marry  .'  The  combined  effect  of  both  statutes 
And  common  law  continued  to  be  a  subject  of 
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dispute  among  lawyers  down  to  the  passing  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act,  1835.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  down  to  1835  such  marriages 
were  binding  till  they  were  annulled  by  decree 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  therefore  if  either 
of  the  parties  died  before  decree  was  obtained, 
the  children  of  the  marriage  were  legitimate,  and 
entitled  to  inherit.  But  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act 
put  the  matter  on  a  clear  footing,  for  it  declared 
all  such  marriages  entered  into  after  it*  date  to 
lie  i'jmo  fttcto  null  and  of  no  effect.  And  according 
to  the  construction  which  this  statute  has  received, 
the  English  court*  hold  every  marriage  entered 
into  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  to  be  null, 
provided  the  parties  have  their  domicile  in  England, 
although  by  the  law  of  the  lucii*  control  his  the 
marriage  niight  lie  quite  legal.  It  was  so  decided 
in  the  famous  case  of  Brook  i:  Brook  ( 180]  \,  where 
two  English  people  had  gone  to  Altona  in  Cermauy 
to  be  married. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  Act  1507,  chap.  14,  all  con- 
nections expressly  prohibited  by  the  divine  law  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  Ix»viticns  are  declared  incestu- 
ous, and  punishable  by  death.  The  declaration  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  follows  in  this  matter  the 
canon  law.  According  to  the  interpretation  which 
this  Act  of  1567  has  received  from  the  judges  (  and 
the  Act  1567,  chap.  15,  as  regards  civil  effects),  it 
applies  to  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
And  there  are  not  wanting  instances  where  the 
punishment  of  death  was  indicted  for  such  mar 
riages.  Barbara  Tannahill,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  was  executed  on  her  own  judicial 
confession,  for  having  had  connection  with  the 
husband  of  her  deceased  sister.  (See  Hume  on 
Crimes,  vol.  i.  449).  According  to  the  existing 
law  of  Scotland,  therefore,  as  expressed  in  these 
old  statutes,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wile's 
sister  is  prohibited  as  incestuous,  and  is  null  for 
civil  effects  as  well  as  punishable  criminally.  In 
punishing  the  offence  criminally,  the  Scottish  law 
is  more  stringent  than  the  English,  incest  uot 
being  />er  «e  a  crime  in  England. 

Organised  agitation  in  (ircat  Britain  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  resjiecting  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  dates  back  to  aliout  the  time  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  Act.  The  matter  was  first  brought 
before  parliament  in  1841,  in  which  year  leave  was 
refused  bv  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  Since  then 
the  subject  has  lieen  brought  licforo  nearlv  every 
successive  parliament.  Its  history  in  the  House  of 
Common*  may  lie  given  briefly  a*  follows  :  In  the 
parliament  of  1847  the  hill  wa*  twice  read  a  second 
time.  In  that  of  1853  it  wa*  once  read  a  second 
time,  and  once  rejected  on  the  second  reading.  In 
1857  it  was  twice  read  a  second  time.  In  1859  it 
was  twice  thrown  out.  In  1866  it  was  rejected 
once.  In  1868  the  second  reading  was  carried 
four  time* ;  and  in  1874  the  second  reading  was 
negatived  by  a  small  majority.  Introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lord*  first,  in  1882  the  bill  was  only 
thrown  out  by  four  votes,  and  in  1883  it  was 
carried  on  the  second  reading  by  five  votes,  but 
lost  by  seven  on  the  third.  In  1884  the  bill  was 
dropped  on  the  second  reading  in  lsith  Houses, 
and  in  1885-86  it  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  Generally  till  1893 
the  bills  have  been  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a 
large  majority,  but  lost  in  the  Lords.  But  in  1896 
the  bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords.  Marriages  of 
this  kind  have  l>eeu  legalised  in  Australia,  Canada, 
Barbadoes,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius,  and  progress  in 
the  same  direction  mail©  in  other  colonies.  A  bill 
legalising  in  Britain  marriages  validly  contracted 
in  the  colonies  has  not  l**en  carried. 

In  Britain  the  churches  oppose  legislation,  the 
existing  law  being  based  upon  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  but 
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the  interpretation  of  this  text  has  given  rise  to 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  better  opinion  is  that  the 
prohibition  refers  only  to  marriage  during  the  life- 
time of  the  wife ;  and,  in  particular,  this  view  of 
the  text  ban  lieen  taken  by  the  most  learned  Jewish 
rabbis.  In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  the  Jewish 
lnw  seems  to  have  allowed  and  even  commanded 
the  marriage  of  a  woman  with  her  deceased  hus- 
band's brother  (Dent.  xxv.  .">),  and  it  seems  hardly 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  one  should  be 
permitted  and  the  other  prohibited. 

It  should  lie  noted  that  there  is  no  distinct 
reference  to  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
being  generally  admitted  that  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  'And  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  '  (Matt, 
xix.  '>),  in  reference  to  husband  and  wife,  are  used 
in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

The  principal  arguments  (leaving  out  of  view  the 
question  of  scriptural  authority )  adduced  by  those 
in  favour  of  repealing  the  law  are  as  follows":  That 
on  grounds  of  social  expediency  such  marriages  are 
to  be  approved.  They  are  desired  by  the  poorer 
classes  generally,  amongst  whom  they  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  When  a  law  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  a  j>eople  it  should 
lie  abolished.  Secondly,  it  would,  as  a  rule,  lie  a 
benefit  to  the  children  of  a  wife  who  has  died  when 
they  are  in  tender  years  to  have  their  maternal 
aunt  taking  the  place  of  mother  to  them,  rather 
than  a  stranger.  Naturally  she  would  he  least 
likely  to  act  the  cruel  stepmother.  Thirdly,  the 
present  state  of  the  law  inflicts  a  wrong  on  the 
offspring  of  such  marriages,  by  their  lieing  thereby 
deprived  of  their  right*  of  inheritance,  and  this 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  poor  parents  who 
cannot  afford  to  shift  their  domicile  (an  easy  matter 
for  the  rich )  to  the  Continent,  or  one  of  the  colonies. 
Further,  it  may  happen,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  that  one  who  has  been  long  resident  and  legally 
married  in  one  of  our  colonies,  and  has  returned  to 
settle  in  Great  Britain,  may  find  his  children 
bastardised.  In  regard  to  this,  the  late  1/ord 
Cairns  has  observed  :  '  If  a  man,  lieing  domiciled  in 
a  colony  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife's  sister,  do  marry  her,  his  marriage  will  lie  good 
all  the  world  over  ;  whereas  if  a  domiciled  English- 
man, merely  resident  in  such  colony,  do  so  marry, 
his  marriage  will  be  Iwid  everywhere.'  Finally, 
experience  is  in  favour  of  such  marriages,  for  it  is 
said  that  in  other  countries  where  the  repeal  of  the 
law  in  question  has  taken  place  nothing  but  good 
has  resulted. 

This  latter  assertion  Is  denied  by  the  upholders 
of  the  law,  who  further  assert  that  by  maintaining 
the  law  in  its  present  state  the  unity  of  conjugal 
life  is  cheri.shed,  the  circle  of  sisterhood  is  enlarged, 
and  the  growth  of  domestic  intimacy  lietween  allied 
families  promoted,  which  could  not  be  the  case  were 
such  unions  iiossible.  Many,  too,  have  aiKrmed  their 
lsdief  that  by  making  this  change  in  our  marriage 
laws  other  changes  of  a  more  sweeping  nature  would 
Is*  sure  to  follow  (as  in  the  case  of  Germany),  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  lie  thereby  dis- 
turbed. But  this,  which  is  styled  the  thin-end  of- 
the-wedge  argument,  ignores  the  fact  that  prior  to 
such  marriages  were  in  England  not  uncom- 
mon, and  that  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  were  set 
aside  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

December,  the  last  month  of  the  year.  In 
the  old  Roman  calendar,  liefore  the  time  of  Julius 
Ca>*ar,  the  year  l>egan  with  March,  and  that  which 
is  now  the  twelfth  was  then  the  tenth  month ;  hence 
the  name  (decern,  'ten').  Our  Saxon  ancestors 
called  it  Mid-mnter-tnonth  and  Yule-month. 

Decemvirs*  the  ten  men  appointed  to  codify 
the  law,  both  public  and  private,  nt  Rome.  Com- 
missioners were  first  sent  to  Greece  to  study  the 


Greek  statute  law,  and  on  their  return  (302  B.C.) 
all  the  magistracies  were  suspended,  and  a  com- 
mission of  ten  patricians  (deeemciri  U'fjibtu  scri- 
btndis)  nppointed  with  cousular  powers  to  reduce 
the  laws  to  writing.  By  the  end  of  the  next  year 
the  code  was  rinUhed,  and  after  being  ratified  by 
the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  was  erected  in  the 
Forum  inscrilied  on  ten  tables  of  wood.  Next 
year  the  devemvirate  was  renewed,  and  the  result 
of  their  delilierations  was  to  add  two  other  sup- 
plemental tables,  from  which  the  whole  code  ls>re 
its  official  title  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Table* 
(<j.v.).  The  president  of  both  the  decern  virate* 
was  the  notorious  Appius  Claudius  (q.v. ). 

Deception  Inland*  a  volcanic  island  l>elong- 
ing  to  the  South  Shetland  group  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  directly  south  of  Cape  Horn.  Amidst  it* 
ice-covered  rocks  lies  a  crater-lake,  5  miles  in 
circumference,  surrounded  by  hot  springs. 

Deciduous  Trees  ( Lat  de,  and  cado, '  falling 
off')  are  those  which  annually  lose  and  renew  their 
leaves.  In  cold  and  temperate  countries  the  fall  of 
the  leaf  in  autumn,  and  the  restoration  of  verdure 
to  the  woods  in  spring,  are  among  the  most  familiar 
phenomena  of  nature,  connecting  themselves  also 
very  intimately  with  the  feelings,  habits,  and  cir 
cu instances  of  mankind.  The  greater  |>art  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  regions  are  decid- 
uous ;  but  within  the  tropics  the  forest  retains 
always  its  luxuriance  of  foliage,  except  in  countries 
where  the  dry  season  is  extremely  marked.  There 
many  trees  lose  their  leaves  in  the  dry  season,  and 
ex  hi  nit  the  same  partial  suspension  of  vegetative 
life.  Trees  not  deciduous  are  called  Evergreen 
(q.v.).  The  means  of  disarticulation  of  deciduous 
leave*  is  described  under  Lkak. 

Decimal  Fractions  (  Lat  detent,  '  ten ' )  are 
such  as  have  fur  their  denominator  any  of  the 
numbers  10,  100,  1000,  &c, — i.e.  any  power  of  tea 
(see  Fraction).  Thus,  ,T0,  ,V»,  iJJu,  are  decimal 
fractions.  In  writing  these  the  denominator  is 
conventionally  omitted,  and  the  fractions  expressed 
thus  :  07  or  7,  "23,  -019.  That  these  numbers  do 
not  express  integers  is  intimated  by  the  point  t»  the 
left ;  and  the  denominator  is  always  1,  with  as 
many  ciphers  annexed  as  there  are  figures  in  the 
decimal.  In  the  third  example  a  cipher  is  pre- 
fixed to  19,  because  otherwise  it  would  read  as  if  it 
stood  for  j'A.  The  expression  £o*047  is  read,  Five 
pounds  and  647-thousandths  of  a  pound  ;  or,  Five 
pounds,  and  six-tenths,  four  hundredths,  and  seven- 
thousandths  of  a  pound.  That  these  two  readings 
are  equivalent  appears  from  this,  that  AV»  =  r"»Y» 
+  tUs  +  mV.  =  is  +  \U  ~  n>W  It  thus  appears 
that  the  first  figure  of  a  decimal  to  the  right  of  the 

nint  expresses  tenths  of  the  unit ;  the  second, 
nd red t Us  ;  the  third,  thousandths,  &c.  In  thin 
irojierty  lies  the  great  advantage  of  decimal 
ractions ;  they  form  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
system  of  notation  for  integers,  and  undergo  Un- 
common operations  of  addition,  multiplication,  &e., 
exactly  as  integers  do.  To  explain  the  principles 
which  determine  the  position  ot  the  decimal  jsiint 
after  these  operations  belongs  to  a  treatise  on 
arithmetic. 

The  disadvantage  attending  decimal  fractions  is, 
that  comparatively  few  fractional  quantities  or 
remainders  can  lie  exactly  expressed  by  them  ;  in 
other  words,  the  greater  number  of  common  frac- 
tions cannot  be  reduced,  as  it  is  called,  to  decimal 
fractions,  without  leaving  a  remainder.  Common 
fractions,  such  as  \,  j,  J,  f,  ff,  for  instance,  can 
he  reduced  to  decimal  fractions  only  by  multi- 
plying the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  by 
such  a  number  as  will  convert  the  denominator 
into  10,  or  100,  1000,  &c.  (The  common  process 
is  merely  an  abridgment  of  this.)    But  that  is 
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possible  -inly  where  the  denominator  divide*  10,  or 
l(M),  &c  ,  without  remainder.  Thus,  of  the  above 
denominators,  2  is  contained  in  10,  5  times ;  4  in 
10(1,  25  time* ;  and  25  in  100,  4  times ;  there- 

.       1  1x5 
fore,  „ 


~-    9  9 


2  x  5 
x  4 


5  J  _  l_x_25  25 

10  ~  °;  4  ~  4  x  25  ~  100 


25  x  4  ~  100 


7  will  divide  10  or  any  power  of  10;  and  therefore 
those  numbers  cannot  produce  powers  of  10  by 
multiplication.  In  mich  cases,  therefore,  and  in 
fact  in  the  case  of  any  vulvar  fraction  (in  its  lowest 
terms)  whose  denominator  contains  any  other  prime 
factor  than  2  or  5,  an  equivalent  decimal  cannot  bo 
found.  If  we  try  to  find  it,  the  result  is  an  infinite 
series,  which  is  called  a  repeating,  recurring,  or 
circulating  decimal.  Thou  jf  =»  •6006,  &c,  where 
the  6  repeat*  for  ever— i.e.  }  cannot  be  expressed  as 
a  decimal  The  non-terminating  result,  -606,  &c, 
is  written 

Decimal  System.  This  name  is  appliod  to 
any  system  of  weights,  measures,  money,  &c,  in 
which  the  standard  unit  is  divided  into  tenths, 
hundredths,  &c,  for  the  denominations  below  it, 
and  multiplied  by  10,  100,  vVc,  for  those  altove  it. 
The  nature  of  this  method  of  division  will  l>c  best 
explained  by  an  example  from  the  French  system, 
where  it  has  lieen  most  rigidly  carried  out.  The 
nut  re  (  =  30*37  English  inches  nearly)  is  the  unit  of 
length,  and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system. 
For  the  higher  denominations  of  length,  the  Creek 
words  dtca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  are  prefixed  to 
signify  multiplying  by  10,  100,  1000,  10,000;  so 
that  dtrame'tre  =  10  metres,  kilometre  =  1000  metres, 
iS:c.  The  Latin  words  deci,  centi,  milli,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  used  to  express  division  by  10,  100,  &c, 
and  thus  furnish  names  for  the  lower  denomina- 
tions ;  de'cimHre  =  of  a  metre,  centimetre  —  j-Jj 
of  a  metre,  itc.  Similarly  with  money ;  the  franc 
being  the  unit,  a  dfcime  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  franc  ; 
and  a  centime,  the  hundredth  part. 

In  lx*>>  Belgium  and  Switzerland  adopted  the 
French  decimal  system  of  money,  weights,  and 
measures.  Afterwards  the  Italian  lira,  the  Greek 
drachm*,  the  S|tanish  peseta,  and  more  recently  the 
Roumanian  lei,  and  the  Servian  dinar,  were  assimi- 
lated to  the  franc.  Other  countries,  though  retain- 
ing each  its  own  special  unit  coin,  divide  it  into  100 
parts  -viz.  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  following  have 
adopted  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  though  rejecting  the  franc:  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  Engineers,  too,  have  their  own  decimal 
systems  of  measurement. 

The  method  of  decimal  gradation  in  weights  and 
measures  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  arith- 
metician, on  account  ot  the  lamjnaife  of  numls;rs, 
and  the  Arabic  notation.  Practical  legislators, 
however,  have  pronounced  the  number  ten  to  be 
most  unsuitable  as  a  basis,  especially  for  the  pur- 
poses of  'retail  trade.'  In  France  the  prices  I  -25, 
4  "25,  6  "75,  &c  are  extremely  common  ;  yet  if  half  a 
yard  of  cloth,  for  example,  is  bought  at  U25  the 
yard,  the  exact  price  cannot  be  pain,  ami  the  buyer 
therefore  suffers.  He  is  compelled  to  pay  more  than 
the  proper  value  bv  reason  of  the  limitations  in- 
separable from  the  decimal  system.  The  analogous 
price  in  English  money  is  Is.  3d.,  which  allows  not 
only  half  a  yard  to  Ire  sold  at  the  exact  price,  but 
even  a  quarter  of  a  yard.  To  estimate  the  loss 
undergone  by  the  poorer  classes  in  France  on 
account  of  the  imperfections  inherent  to  their 
monetary  system,  tlie  most  ordinary  case  will 
snflicc— - e.g.  if  sugar  is  sold  at  25  centimes  a  pound, 
then  any  one  who  buy*  half  a  |M»uud  must  |>ay 
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exactly  4  per  cent,  more  than  the  proper  price. 
The  same  serious  drawback  is  inseparable  from  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  such  a  case 
as  that  just  quoted,  the  poor  buyer  in  New  York  is 
defrauded  still  more  than  in  Paris ;  whereas,  in 
Edinburgh,  London,  or  Dublin,  the  buyer  will  not 
only  lose  nothing  by  such  a  transact  inn,  but  can  buy 
even  a  quarter  of  a  |Kiiiud  at  the  proper  price. 

In  1821,  after  an  able  rcjsnt  drawn  up  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  United  States  government 
rejected  the  metrical  system  as  unsuited  to  practical 
lite.  The  question  of  adopting  the  French  scheme 
>  has  also  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  though  many,  in  the  interests  of 
certain  scientific  pursuits  ami  international  transac- 
tions, advocated  a  change,  there  seems  little  prob- 
ability of  uprooting  our  existing  method,  with  its 
excellent  supply  of  binary  factors,  and  the  much 
greater  ease  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  mental 
arithmetic.  Although  proposed  in  1705,  the  decimal 
system  in  France  required  repeated  legislation 
Itefore  it  could  gain  footing,  and  though  it  was  made 
obligatory  from  January  1,  1840,  the  people  still 
retain  traces  of  the  older  ami  less  arbitrary  mode  of 
computation,  iust  as  the  shilling  and  sixpence  »till 
exist  in  the  United  States  as  terms  of  reference. 
The  centesimal  division  of  the  right  angle  was  also 
proposed  at  the  French  Revolution,  but  has  long 
been  abandoned,  even  in  France.  It  was  also  used 
as  a  basis  in  dividing  the  thcrmometric  scale  (mis- 
named centigrade  for  Aec/»grade ),  but  Fahrenheit's 
is  often  preferred  because  there  are  more  suit- 
divisions,  and  liecanse  it  avoids  the  use  of  negative 
numlterB.  The  application  of  the  system  to  the 
division  of  time  was  so  unworkable  as  scarcely  to 
tolerate  even  a  trial.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the 
duodecimal  mode,  as  compared  with  the  decimal, 
is  vastly  and  incontestably  superior.  For  the 
decimal  system  in  numerical  notation,  see  Nota- 
tion, Nl'MEBALS  ;  and  for  the  system  of  measure- 
ments based  on  the  metre,  see  MVntK. 

Decimation*  a  Roman  military  punishment, 
whereby  when  a  considerable  Iwdy  of  troops  com- 
mitted some  grave  military  offence,  which  would 
be  punished  with  death  in  an  individual,  the 

Iuimshment  was  awarded  to  one-tenth  of  them  by 
ot,  instead  of  to  the  whole  number,  that  so  the 
army  might  not  be  too  much  weakened.  The 
practice  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans  by  Essex 
at  Dublin  (1599),  by  the  Austrians  at  Leipzig 
(1642),  and  bv  the  French  at  Treves  (1675);  but 
Blucher  trieo  vainly  to  employ  it  against  the 
mutinous  Saxon  battalions  at  Liege  ( 1815). 

DcetaB*  &  Roman  emperor,  whose  name  in  full 
was  C.  Mks.sh  s  tjriNTr.s  Tkajam  s  Dkctus.  He 
was  liorn  at  Budalia,  in  Lower  Paunonia,  towards 
the  close  of  the  2d  century,  and  wns  sent  in  249  by 
the  Emperor  Philippus  to  reduce  to  sulx-rdinatioD 
the  reltellious  army  of  Mu-sia.  The  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  against  his  will,  and  forced 
him  to  march  upon  Italy.  Philippus  encountered 
the  forces  of  Decius  near  Verona,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Decius  assumed  the  government  of  the 
empire  in  the  end  of  the  year  249,  but  his  brief 
reign  was  one  of  restless  warring  with  the  Goths, 
fighting  against  whom  he  was  killed  near  Abricium 
in  the  close  of  the  year  251.  In  his  reign  the 
Christians  were  persecuted  with  great  severity. 
At  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  the  bishops  were 
massacred,  the  great  Origen  was  cruelly  tortured, 
and  dreadful  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  Alex- 
andria. 

Deck,  in  ship  structure,  is  a  horizontal  platform 
extending  from  one  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  other, 
thereby  connecting  them  together,  and  forming  in 
addition  a  flooring  to  the  persons  above  it,  and  a 
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covering  to  those  liolow  it.  There  arc,  as  a  rule, 
more  than  one  deck  in  ship*  of  medium  size,  and 
in  steamers  of  tlie  larger  class — Isith  war  and 
mercantile  vessels  -there  are  usually  three,  four, 
and  even  five  decks.  Modern  steamships  of  great 
length  with  three  or  four  decks  have,  as  a  rule, 
two  of  the  docks  com|K»ed  of  iron  or  steel  plating 
in  addition  to  the  usual  cross  deck-beam*  and 
longitudinal  wood  planking.  All  decks,  especially 
the  upper  or  -  weather'  deck,  have  a  slight  'cam- 
1*t"  or  '  round -down  '  towards  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
in  order  to  dislodge  water  and  contribute  to  their 
lateral  strength.  The  several  tiers  of  decks  are 
supported  one  ujHiti  the  other  by  solid  iron  pillars, 
and  by  the  ship's  transverse  bulkheads. 

Vessels  are  classed  for  various  purpose,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  deck*,  as  'single-decked,' 

'  two  decked.'  '  three  decked  : '  and  are  otherwise 
distinguished  by  terms  such  as  '  s|»ar-deeked,' 
'flush-decked.'  '  awning  decked.'  according  to  the 
deck  which  is  most  typically  characteristic.  A 
tt/Hir  deck  is  always  the  topmost  or  weather-deck, 
anil  stretches  Hush  or  level  from  stem  to  stern. 
Below  it  there  is  the  hkiiw  deck,  on  which  the 
heavy  weights  (e.g.  guns  in  war-ships)  are  carried. 
Next  comes  the  luiver  deck,  and  lielow  it  again,  in 
very  large  ships,  is  the  orfojt  deck.  The  space 
between  the  several  tiers  of  decks  is  conventionally 
spoken  of  as  'twten  or  between  decks.  Alsive  the 
main  deck  of  two  decked,  or  the  up|M»r  of  three- 
decked  vessels,  there  are  fre«piently  p.irii.d  deck* 
erected  :  the  fnrern.st/e  or  titpgiiltmit  JortnutU 
deck  being  at  the  fore  end,  the  brif/ift  or  Imrrirnnc 
deck  atiout  the  mid-length,  and  the  jkid/i  or  inmrtrr 
deck  at  the  aft  end.  An  awning  or  shelter  Seek  is 
defined  by  Lloyd's  Register  Utile*  a*  '  a  light 
*ii|ierstructure,  tore  and  aft,  on  the  main  or  up|>er 
deck  projier  of  the  vessel,  intended  to  shelter 
passengers  or  cattle,  or  for  the  conveyance  of 
cargo  either  light  in  it*  nature  or  limited  in 
quantity.'  Other  particular*  nUiut  deck*,  their 
const  ruction.  \c,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  SlltP- 
BUlLDINC,  N.vvv.  For  deck  cargoes,  see  Pl.lMsoi.L. 

J  Deckcn.  Kari,  Klai-s  von  dkr.  an  ill  fated 
African  traveller,  was  birn  sth  August  1833,  at 
Kotzen.  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  passed  from 
the  gymnasium  of  Lunehurg,  and  the  cadet*' 
college  at  Hanover,  into  the  Hanoverian  army, 
which  he  left  after  ten  years'  service  (I860)  to 
follow  his  bent  toward*  travel.  On  Barth'*  advice 
he  went  to  Zanzibar,  and  started  thence  on  a 
journey  to  Lake  Nyassa,  which  failed  through  the 
treachery  of  his  Arab  guide.  Next  year  he  started 
on  a  second  and  successful  journey  to  the  moun- 
tain-regions of  Kilima-Njaro.  In  the  following 
vear,  with  <).  Kersten,  he  climbed  that  mountain 
to  the  height  of  13,780  feet.  In  1863  he  made  an 
extensive  voyage  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Europe  to  plan  a  great 
expedition  fur  the  exploration  of  Hast  African 
rivers.  This  journey  ended  in  disaster,  and 
Decken  was  murdered  by  a  Somali  on  the  'J."ith 
September  iKti.">.  Only  five  Europeans  and  six 
negroes  of  his  company  managed  to  reach  Zanzi- 
bar. See  Kersten  *  I*»n  tier  ftrrken's  AViVn  M 
Ostafrikn  (4  vols.  1869-7"-). 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  a  political  economist, 
was  botn  at  Amsterdam  in  1679.  He  came  to 
London  in  1702,  anil  having  embarked  in  commerce, 
attained  the  greatest  success  ;  received  a  Wronetcy 
in  1716,  and  subsequently  sat  in  parliament.  He 
died  18th  March  1749.  He  published  anonymously 
two  pamphlet*  which  were  much  discussed  :  one 
(in  1743)  pro|>osed  to  raise  all  the  public  supplies 
from  a  tax  upon  houses  ;  the  other,  on  the  decline 
of  Britain's  foreign  trade  (1744),  contained  many 
good  arguments  for  free  trade. 


Deeker,  Thomas.   See  Dkkkkr.  -*c 

Deelaration,  in  Criminal  Proceedings.  In 
Scotland,  the  statement  made  by  the  prisonei 
l>efore  the  magistrate  is  called  his  declaration.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  take  this  declara- 
tion immediately  on  the  prisoner's  being  brought  to 
him  that  is  to  say,  if  ttie  prisoner  is  in  his  sober 
senses;  but  under  the  Criminal  Procedure  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1887.  the  magistrate  has  jsiwer  to  post- 
pone the  examination  to  a  time  not  later  than 
torty-eight  hours  after  arrest,  in  order  to  give 
op|M>rtuuiiy  for  the  legal  adviser  of  the  prisoner 
to  ap|H-ar.  Before  the  examination  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  have  a  private  interview  with  his 
legal  adviser,  who  may  lie  present  daring  the 
examination.  The  magistrate  must  previously 
inform  the  prisoner  that  it  is  entirely  at  his  own 
option  to  declare  or  not,  but  that  if  he  chooses  to 
declare,  the  declaration  may  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him  on  his  trial.  In  practice  the  examina- 
tion is  generally  conducted  by  the  procurator-fiscal. 
The  declaration  ought  to  contain  the  name,  age, 
and  designation  of  the  prisoner,  the  parish  and 
county  in  which  the  crime  is  said  to  have  been 
committed,  and  all  similar  particulars.  When 
completed  it  must  lie  read  over  to  the  prisoner, 
who,  if  he  is  able  to  write,  signs  every  page  of  it 
along  with  the  magistrate.  If  he  cannot  or  Mill 
not  write,  the  magistrate  signs  it  in  his  stead. 
There  must,  moreover,  be  two  witnesses  present, 
who  shall  sign  the  declaration,  and  who,  if 
necessary,  can  speak  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  taken.  If  tlie  prisoner  does  not  understand 
Knglish,  a  sworn  interpreter  must  be  employed. 
The  deelaration  cannot  Is?  produced  a*  evidence  if 
the  magistrate  has  delegated  the  duty  of  taking  it 
to  his  clerk,  or  to  any  one  not  a  magistrate. 

In  the  United  States,  when  a  person  is  arrested 
for  a  felony,  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  is 
brought  takes  the  statement  of  the  accused  prior 
to  the  commitment  if  he  desires  to  make  one. 
The  magistrate  must  act  in  person,  and  the 
I  prisoner  must  understand  that  he  may  or  may  not 
make  the  statement,  and  that  it  may  lie  used 
against  him  upon  his  trial.  If  he  cannot  write,  or 
refuses  to  write,  the  magistrate  must  not  write 
his  name  for  him  ;  if  he  signs  it  he  must  first  have 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it  himself,  but  may 
waive  his  right  to  read  it  and  ask  the  magistrate 
to  read  it  to  him.  The  magistrate  may  ask 
questions  to  bring  out  the  facts.  The  mode  of 
taking  the  statement  or  declaration  is  in  general 
regulated  by  statute,  ami  may  form  a  part  of  the 
'  preliminary'  examination.  If  taken  according  to 
the  prcscnlied  forms  of  law,  and  as  a  spontaneous 
admission  of  guilt,  it  is  termed  a  judicial  confession 
!  upon  which  an  indictment  may  lie  found. 

Declaration,  in  Common  Law.  was  the  plead 
ing  in  which  the  plaint  ill  in  an  action  at  law  sets 
forth  his  case  against  the  defendant.  Since  the 
Judicature  Act  of  187o,  the  Statement  uf  t'ln<m 
j  (q.v.i  takes  the  place  Isith  of  it  and  of  the  former 
;  Bill  iii  Cfinmrnj  (see  Bux).  In  the  United  States 
the  declaration  still  retains  many  of  the  features 
of  the  English  common-law  declaration,  but  tin* 
form  Is  gradually  falling  into  disuse  in  obedience 
to  the  modern  tendency  to  simplify  judicial  pro 
ceedings.  Many  of  the  states  having  adopted  one 
form  of  civil  action,  the  court*  of  law  have  simplified 
the  common-law  declaration  and  adapted  it  to  this 
form  of  action.  The  declaration  sulistituted  must 
lie  entitled  of  the  court,  term,  and  number,  the 
venue  laid,  the  names  of  the  juirties,  and  the  fact« 
necessary  to  show  jurisdiction  stated.  This  is 
followed  by  a  concise  statement  in  narrative  form 
of  the  entire  cause  of  action  showing  the  right  of 
plaint  iff  to  recover. 
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Declaration,  in  lieu  of  an  oath.  See  AFFIR- 
MATION, Oath.  In  the  United  Steles,  the  form 
of  an  oath  is  immaterial,  provided  it  lie  such  w 
the  witness  believes  is  binding  ujion  his  conscience. 
It  is  essential  that  tlie  oath,  declaration,  or  atlir- 
mation  he  administered  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  Mere  technical  variations  do  not  afreet  the 
validity  of  an  oath,  and  verlwil  deviatioiiH  arc  im- 
material. Perjury  may  Is*  committed  although  the 
l>crson  wa-<  improperly  sworn.  No  person  will  l»e 
permitted  to  make  a  declaration  or  affirmation 
unless  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  swear- 
ing or  taking  an  oath.  Declaration  in  lieu  of 
an  oath  or  affirmation  is  becoming  very  general 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Declaration,  Dying.  The  rule  that  second- 
ary or  hearsay  evidence  Is  inadmissible  sutlers  an 
exception,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
cane  of  a  declaration  made  by  a  person  convinced 
of  his  impending  death,  and  who  does  not  survive 
the  trial  of  the  accused.  In  cases  of  murder,  the 
dying  declaration  of  the  victim  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crime  is  always  admitted  as  evidence 
on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  provided  that  it  was 
delilKjrately  emitted  while  the  deceased  was  in 
possession  of  Ins  faculties,  and  that  it  is  proved  by 
Credible  witnesses.  In  Scotland,  the  dying  declara- 
tion of  a  witness  is  admissible  even  though  he  is 
not  himself  conscious  of  the  danger  of  death,  and 
in  the  United  States  a  declaration  is  frequently 
admitted,  Imth  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases,  as 
primary  evidence,  without  regard  to  the  immediate 
apprehensions  of  death.  In  the  same  country, 
declarations  are  also  admitted  as  secondary 
evidence  under  circumstances  in  which  the  declar- 
ant is  either  actually  or  presumed  to  be  dead.  The 
principle  under  which  the  dying  declaration  is 
admitted  is  that  the  awful  situation  of  the  dying 
person  is  as  powerful  over  his  conscience  as  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  and  does  away  with  all  motive 
to  disguise  the  troth.  Accordingly  the  person 
against  whom  allying  declaration  is  put  in  evidence 
may  !>e  allowed  to  show  that  the  deceased  was  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  feel  the  religious  obliga- 
tion of  bis  situation.  A  dying  declaration  may  l»e 
adduced  for  as  well  as  against  a  person  accused  of 
eriiue ;  and  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which 

Iiersons  charged  with  murder  have  been  successf- 
ully exculpated  by  this  kind  of  evidence. 
Declaration  of  Rights.  See  Kit  hits. 

Declar  ator,  a  form  of  action  in  Scotland. 

See  Action. 

Declension,  a  grammatical  term  applied  by 
the  ancient  grummarians  to  the  system  of  modi- 
fications called  canes,  which  in  many  languages 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  undergo  to  indi- 
cate the  various  relations  in  which  thev  stand  to 
other  words.  The  word  Case  means  '  falling  ; '  De- 
clension, a  *  sloping  down  ;*  and  were  applied  because 
that  form  of  a  noun  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence was  supposed  to  l>e  represented  by  an  upright 
line,  and  the  other  forms  by  lines  falling  or  sloping 
oil"  from  this  upright  line  at  different  angles.  Hence 
u  collection  of  the  various  forms  which  a  noun 
might  assume  formed  the  declension  or  sloping 
down  of  the  noun.  The  English  language  has  no 
proper  declensions  at  all,  having  no  cases  but  the 
genitive,  and  some  traces  of  a  dative,  while  it  has 
no  genders  save  in  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person. 
The  Sanskrit  language  again  had  eight  cases  ;  Latin, 
six  ;  and  (Sreek,  five,  Croups  of  nouns  forming 
their  case-endings  in  the  same  way  are  called  de- 
clensions. Thus  Latin  nouns  are  said  to  be  divided 
into  five  declensions.  The  Latin  cases  are  the 
Nominative,  which  names  the  subject  or  actor  ;  the 
(  lenitive,  expressing  the  source  whence  something 
proceeds,  or  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  Dative,  that 


to  which  something  is  given,  or  for  which  it  is  done; 
the  Accusative,  the  object  towards  which  an  action 
is  directed  ;  the  Vocative,  the  person  addressed  or 
called  ;  and  the  Ablative,  that  from  which  some- 
thing is  taken.  The  Greek  has  no  Ablative  case, 
while  the  two  additional  cases  of  Sanskrit  ere  an 
Instrumental  case,  and  a  Locative  case.  In  time 
ease-endings  Income  rubWd  oil',  ami  prepositions 
are  used  in  their  stead,  thus  French  ami  Italian 
have  lost  all  the  Latin  cases  of  nouns  and  adjec- 
tives. Languages  of  the  agglutinating  order  have, 
in  general,  a  great  abundance  of  cases.  Tims 
Finnish  nouns  have  fifteen  cases ;  and  in  Magyar 
as  many  as  twenty  cases  may  be  reckoned.  See 

Grammar  and  Philology. 

Declination,  If  a  great  circle  be  drawn 
through  the  pole  of  the  heavens  and  any  star, 
the  declination  of  the  star  is  the  portion  of  the 
circle  intercepted  Itetwcen  the  star  and  the  equator 
(see  Pole).  The  place  of  a  point  in  the  heavens  is 
determined  by  its  right  ascension  ami  declination. 
just  as  a  point  in  the  earth  s  surface  is  determined 
by  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

Declination  Xecdle,  or  Declinometer. 
The  magnetic  meridian  passing  through  any  place 
on  the  earth's  surface  is  a  vertical  plane  whose 
direction  is  that  in  which  a  magnetic  needle,  free 
to  move  about  a  vertical  axis,  comes  to  rest  under 
the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  In 
general,  the  magnetic  and  geographical  (or  astro- 
nomical) meridians  are  not  coincident;  the  angle 
between  is  termed  the  magnetic  declination,  or 


Declination  Needle. 

(in  nautical  phraseology)  the  variation.  It  is 
or  west,  according  as  tlie  magnetic  is  east  or  west 
of  the  geographical  meridian.  Any  apparatus  for 
the  measurement  of  this  anj.de  is  termed  a  declin- 
ometer, and  consists  essentially  of  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  two  necessary  elements — viz.  the  direc- 
tions, at  the  place  of  observation,  of  the  two 
meridians.  The  accomitanying  figure  represents 
one  such  instrument,  the  declination  needle  or 
compass.  Unon  a  tnpod,  provided  with  levelling 
screws,  stands  the  pillar  P,  to  which  is  fixed  the 
graduated  circle  CC.  The  compass  liox  11.  with  the 
attached  vernier  V,  moves  on  the  azimuthal  circle 
by  means  of  a  pivot  on  the  pillar  P.  Tw  o  upright*, 
U,U,  are  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  compass  1k>\,  on 
the  tops  of  which  rests  the  axis  of  the  telescope  T. 
A  graduated  arc,  A,  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  uprights,  and  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the 
telescope  i»  marked  by  the  vernier  on  the  arm  E, 
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attached  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  on  which  is 
bang  the  level  L,  for  adjusting  the  instrument 
previous  to  making  an  observation.  Inside  the 
comj>ass-hox  is  another  graduated  circle  F.  t lie  line 
joining  the  zero  points  of  which  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  telescope.  The  compass-ltox  and  tele- 
scope thus  move  round  together  on  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  a/imuthnl  circle.  When 
an  observation  is  made,  the  instrument  is  first  of 
all  levelled,  and  the  tclc«co|>e  directed  to  a  star 
which  is  either  on  the  astronomical  meridian  or 
whose  position  with  respect  to  it  is  known.  The 
rending  of  the  inner  circle  then  gives  the  declina- 
tion at  once,  in  the  former  case  :  if  the  latter  i.e. 
if  the  star  he  not  on  the  meridian,  the  reading  of 
the  inner  circle  has  to  be  corrected  by  adding  or 
subtracting,  as  the  ciuse  may  Iks,  the  position  of 
the  star  in  azimuth,  in  order  to  give  tlie  declina- 
tion. In  order  to  obviate  error  duo  to  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  magnetic  and  geometric  axes  of 
the  needle,  a  second  reading  is  taken  with  the  face 
of  the  needle  reversed  ;  the  mean  of  the  two  read- 
ings is  taken  as  the  true  declination. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  this  instrument  only 
gives  results  approximately  correct,  find  has  in 
consequence  l»een  superseded  in  oliaervatories  and 
magnetic  surveys  by  a  form  of  the  unifilar  magnet- 
ometer. For  an  account  of  the  determination  of 
declination  by  this  latter  instrument,  see  Magnet- 
ometer. I  Mails  as  to  the  value  and  secular  change 
of  the  declination  at  different  places  on  the  earth's 
surface  will  be  found  under  MAGNETISM. 

Decoction,  the  term  applied  in  pharmacy  to 
the  solution  procured  by  boiling  an  organic  sub- 
stance with  water. 

Dccolorim  c t cr,  an  instrument  for  determin- 
ing the  power  of  portions  of  bone  black  or  animal 
charcoal  to  alwtraet  colouring  matter.  See  Char- 
coal. 

Decomposition  is  the  rather  comprehensive 
term  applied  to  the  breaking  up  of  complex  sub- 
stances, or  substances  of  delicate  stability,  into 
others  which  are  less  complex  or  more  stable. 
Such  breaking  up  is  very  familiar  in  manv  chemical 
changes,  and  may  result  from  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, the  action  of  light,  the  action  of  ferments  and 
micro  organisms,  and  so  on.  The  ordinary  process 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  a  good  example  of 
divomiMisition,  which  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of,  ami  is  dependent  upon,  the  life  and  growth  of 
yeast  in  the  snccharine  solution.  Similarly  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  organic  matters  with 
formation  of  nitrates,  if  not  dependent  upon,  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  micro- 
organism. 

The  term  decomposition  is  constantly  applied  in 
chemistry  to  the  changes  which  coni|>oiinds  undergo 
in  the  most  varied  circumstances  when  subjected 
to  change  of  conditions.  See  also  CHEMISTRY, 
Fermentation,  Putrefaction. 

Decomposition  of  Forces.  See  Composi- 
tion. 

Decorated  Style  of  Gothic  Architecture. 
This  style  prevailed  in  Kit  gland  during  the  reigns 
of  the  iirst  three  I'M  wards,  or  from  towards  the 
close  of  the  l.'Uh  till  near  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Under  Gothic  Architecture  it  will  be 
shown  how  the  jiointed  stvle  progressed,  and  was 
naturally  and  logically  developed  in  all  its  elements, 
constructional  as  well  as  decorative,  until  skill 
in  execution  exceeded  originality  in  design,  after 
which  the  art  gradually  deteriorated.  The  Decor- 
ated or  second  pointed  style  occupies  the  position 
in  which  these  two  elements  were  in  full  accord  and 
completest  development.  Hence  this  Is  invariably 
considered  the  perfect  period  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

In  tlie  Decorated  style  the  simple  forms  of  the 


early  pointed  became  more  complex.  The  simple 
roll  la  divided  into  two  parts,  the  moulding,  are 
more  numerous  and  refined,  and  they  are  beaut  i 
fully  eiou'ied  and  proportioned.  The"  pillars  con- 
sist similarly  of  clustered  shafts  or  moulding* 
arranged  commonly  on  a  lozenge  plan  ( fig.  1 ).  The 
caps  are  usually  carved  in  imitation  of  natural 
foliage,  and  partake  of  the  character  of  wreaths 
growing  round  the  caps,  instead  of  springing  from 
the  neck-moulding  as  in  the  preceding  stvle  (fig. 
2).    The  buttresses  are  encircled  with  niches  and 


Fig.  1.— Column,  Col- 
legiate Church,  Man- 
chester, 1  4th  century. 


Fig.  2.— Decorated  Capital. 
York  Cathedral. 


canopies,  and  the  latter  are  more  elaborately 
decorated  than  formerly.  The  drip-mouldings  over 
disirs,  windows,  niches,  &c.  are  crocketed  and 
formed  into  an  ogee  curve  at  the  top,  and 
finished  with  a  finial — in  short,  even*  detail  is 
elaborated  and  richly  decorated.  But  tbis  develop 
n icnt  is  mi i-t  prominently  marked  in  the  tracery  of 
the  windows.  In  the  first  |>ointed  style  tbis  feature 
is  of  the  simplest  character  ;  but  in' the  Decorated 


Fig.  3.— Niche,  Wal-       Fig  4. — Window,  Broughton, 
pole  St  Andrews,  Oxfordshire,  1300. 

Norfolk,  14th  cen- 
tury. 

it  becomes  fully  developed,  and  forms  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  style.  At  first 
the  tracery  consists  of  geometric  figures,  such  as 
circles,  trefoils,  &c.  ;  but  in  the  later  examples  it 
develops  into  llowing  lines,  which  in  France  jtassed 
into  the  •Flamboyant'  (q.v.).  This  development 
of  the  tracery  led  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
windows,  in  order  to  afford  sj>ace  for  its  exhibi- 
tion, barge  circular  windows,  filled  with  trncery, 
were  also  introduced  (see  Window).    The  early 
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ornament*  Iwcame  refined,  as,  for  instance,  the  dog- 
tooth won  enriched  into  a  four-leaved  flower,  anil 
the  ball-tlower  in  also  of  frec|uent  use.  Segmental 
arches  and  square  lintels  are  occasionally  employed. 
In  the  ls-ginning  of  the  15th  century  the  Decorated 
gradually  passed  into  the  Perpendicular  style. 

Decoration  Day,  or  Memorial  Day,  in 

the  United  States,  is  a  day  set  apart,  on  which  day 
the  graves  of  soldiers  are  visited,  and  decorated  with 
Dowers  by  surviving  comrades  and  frieuds. 

Decorations.  See  orders.  Medal. 

Decorf,  KkaNS,  a  Flemish  lyrical  jMs-t,  Isirn  at 
-4~"  Antwerp,  "21st  June  18H4.  At  first  he  was  engaged 
in  trade,  later  he  edited  newspapers,  was  secre- 
tary to  a  steamship  company,  and  Wame  in  1861 
secretary  to  the  general  auditor  in  the  (.'our 
Militair'e  at  Brussels,  where  he  died,  18th  January 
1878.  Decort's  |M»etry  deals  mainly  with  the 
simple  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  family  hearth,  but 
it  does  not  lack  |iassion  and  power.  Kor  some 
years  lie  issued  at  Antwerp  a  very  popular  alma- 
nac, Jan  en  Ailrnutn.  Various  collections  of  his 
poems  were  Lief f ere n  (2  vols.  1857-59),  Zingzang 
( 1866 ).  and  LieJeren  ( 1868).  Iu  1802  he  published 
a  fine  Flemish  translation  of  some  of  Bums'*  songs. 

Decoy.  See  Wild  fowl. 

Decoyinjr  of  Children.    See  Abduction, 

KlDNAI't'INU. 

Decree,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called  in  Scot- 
land, a  Decreet,  is  a  linal  judgment  of  a  court, 
whereby  the  question  at  issue  is  set  at  rest.  In 
England,  it  used  to  be  commonly  applied  to  the 
final  judgments  of  courts  of  equity.  V  or  a  decree 
nisi,  see  Divorce.  Decree  in  absence,  in  Scotland, 
is  equivalent  to  a  judgment  by  default  in  a  common- 
law  court. 

In  the  United  State*,  a  decree  is  the  order  or 
judgment  of  a  court  of  equity,  admiralty,  or  a 
common-law  court  with  equity  powers.  It  may 
lie  either  final  or  interlocutory,  and  is  conclusive 
if  all  parties  in  interest  have  l>een  served  with 
proper  notice.  It  cannot  lie  set  aside  by  an  act 
of  congress  or  the  state  legislature.  *  By  the 
United  States  Constitution,  the  decrees  of  a  com- 
petent court  having  full  jurisdiction  in  one  state 
are  equally  binding  in  every  other  state,  and  must 
be  received  in  evidence  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
United  Suites. 

Decree,  in  Theology.    See  PREDESTINATION. 

Decrepitation  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
crackling  sound  heard  when  a  substance  like 
common  salt  is  thrown  upon  a  fire.  A  series  of 
minute  explosions  occur,  owing  to  the  water 
between  the  plates  of  the  crystalline  particle* 
becoming  e.\|>auded  by  the  heat,  and  ultimately 
bursting  them. 

V     Decrescent,  a  heraldic  term  by  which  the 
wane  of  the  moon  is  indicated.    A  moon  decrescent 
is  a  half  moon   with   her  hums  turned  to  the 
(heraldic)  sinister— i.e.  the  right  of  the  spectator. 
Decretals,   collections  of   the   Canon  Law 

(q-V.). 

Dedication.   See  Book,  Patron. 

Deduction,  in  Logic,  as  opposed  to  Induction 
(q.v.),  is  the  method  of  reasoning  from  generals  to 
particulars,  as  the  latter  is  from  particulars  to 
generals.  Induction  is  the  mode  by  which  all  the 
materials  of  knowledge  are  brought  to  the  mind  and 
analysed ;  Detluction,  the  process  by  which  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  is  utilised,  and  by  which 
new  and  more  complicated  inductions  are  rendered 
possible.  Thus  every  step  in  a  deduction  is  also  an 
induction.   Sec  Induction,  Logic. 

Dee,  a  Welsh  and  English  river,  issuing  from 
Bala  Lake,  in  Merionethshire,  and  flowing  NE., 


N.,  anil  NW.  to  the  Irish  Sea.  Near  Trevor  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Ellesmere  ('anal,  on  an  aqueduct 
1007  feet  long  and  120  high and  also  by  the 
stone  viaduct  of  the  Chester  ami  Shrewsbury*  Rail- 
way, of  19  arches,  each  90  feet  span  and  130 
high.  Below  Trevor  it  winds  first  south-east,  and 
then  north  east  and  north  to  Chester,  which  city  it 
nearly  encircles.  At  Chester  (q.v. )  it  is  100  yards 
broad,  and  thence  runs  alongside  marshes  in  an 
artificial  tidal  canal  7  miles  long,  which  should 
admit  ships  of  600  tons,  but  which  in  the  autumn 
of  1888  was  reported  to  be  rapidly  silting  up. 
Near  Conuah's  Quay.  U'tween  Chester  and  Flint, 
where  its  width  is  100  yards,  it  is  crossed  bv  the 
great  railway  swing-bridge,  whose  first  cylinder 
was  laid  by 'Mr  Oladstone  on  16th  August  1887. 
The  Dee  ends  in  the  Irish  Sea,  in  a  tidal  estuary  13 
miles  long  and  3  to  6  broad,  and  forming  at  high- 
water  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea  ;  but  at  low-waler  a 
dreary  waste  of  sand  and  ooze  ( Kinsley's  'sands 
of  Dee  i,  with  the  river  Mowing  through  it  iu  a 
narrow  stream.  It«  whole  course  is  90  miles  long, 
and  its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Trevervn,  Alwen, 
Ceirog,  Clyweddog,  and  Alyn.  Canals  connect 
the  Dee  with  the  rivers  of  central  England.  The 
ancient  Britons  held  its  waters  sacred ;  Milton 
speaks  of  its  '  wizard  stream,'  and  Spenser  of  the 

Dr.  which  Briton*  lunj;  ygiwe 
DM  call  divine,  that  doth  by  Chester  tend. 

DeCj  a  beautiful  river  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincar- 
dine shires,  rising  at  an  altitude  of  40(30  feet  among 
the  Cairngorm  Mountains,  and  running  87  miles 
eastward,  till  it  enters  the  (lerman  Ocean  at  Alier- 
deen,  where  in  1870-72  n  mile  of  its  channel  was 
diverted  for  harbour  improvements.  It  make*  a 
descent  of  2084  feet  during  the  first  2j  miles  of  its 
course ;  at  the  Linn  of  Dee,  18  miles  lower  down, 
tumbles  through  a  chasm 300 yards  long,  and  atone 
point  scarcely  4  feet  wide ;  thereafter  flows  by 
Castleton  of  Braeinar,  Balmoral  Castle,  and  Bal- 
later  ;  since  1864  has  supplied  Atienleen  with  water ; 
and  is  still  a  good  salmon  river,  though  not  what 
it  once  was. — The  Kirkcudbrightshire  Dee  Issues 
from  Loch  Dee  (750  feet  aln>ve  sea-level),  and  flows 
38  miles  south-eastward  and  southward,  past 
Threave  Castle  and  Kirkcudbright,  to  Kirkcud- 
bright Buy.  Midway  it  is  joinea  by  the  Water  of 
Ken,  28  miles  long,  a  stream  of  greater  volume  than 
its  own.    It,  too,  affords  fine  fishing. 

Dee,  Dr  John,  alchemist,  was  born  in  Loudon, 
13th  July  1527,  and  educated  there  and  at  Chelms- 
ford, till  in  1542  he  was  sent  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  for  three  years  he  studied 
eighteen  hours  a  day.  One  of  the  original  fellows 
of  Trinity  (1546),  he  earned  the  reputation  of  a 
sorcerer  by  his  mechanical  l»eetle  in  a  representation 
of  Aristophanes'  Peace,  and  next  year  he  fetched 
from  the  Low  Countries  sundry  astronomical  instru- 
ments. This  was  the  first  of  many  foreign  visits— 
to  Louvain  and  Paris  ( 1548-51 ),  where  he  lectured 
on  Euclid,  to  Venice  and  Presburg  in  Hungary 
(1563).  to  Lorraine  (1571).  to  Frankfort  on- Oder 
( 1578),  to  Bohemia  (1583-89),  and  even,  it  is  said, 
to  St  Helena.  He  was  imprisoned  under  Queen 
Mary  on  suspicion  of  coiupassing  her  death  by 
magic  (1555);  but  Edward  VI.  had  conferred  two 
church  livings  on  him,  and  Elizatieth  showed  him 
considerable  favour,  twice  visiting  him  at  his  Mort- 
lake  home,  and  in  1595  making  him  warden  of 
Manchester  College.  He  was  constantly  in  diffi- 
culties, though  he  claimed  to  have  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Clastonbury  a  quantity  of  the  Elixir,  one 
grain  of  which  transmuted  into  gold  a  piece  of  a 
warming  pan.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  lieen  as 
much  dupe  as  deceiver,  the  dujie  of  his  own  assist- 
ant, Edward  Kelly,  during  1582-89.  This  knave, 
who  had  lost  both  ears  in  the  pillory,  professed  to 
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confer  with  angels  by  meant)  of  Dee's  magic  crystal 
(see  Crystallomancy ),  and  talked  him  into "con- 
senting to  a  community  of  wives.  In  1604  IV* 
petitioned  .lames  I.  to  let  him  clear  himself  by 
public  trial  of  the  slander  that  he  was  a  'caller  of 
divels,'  but  half  a  year  later  he  was  hack  at  his  in- 
vocations.  He  died  wretchedly  iioor.  in  Dccemlier 
lt*<»H.  and  was  buried  in  Mortlake  church.  '  A 
mighty  good  man  he  was,'  bv  Aubrey's  showing, 
'  a  great  peace-maker,  a  very  handsome  man,  with 
fair,  clear,  sanguine  complexion,  and  a  long  heard  as 
white  as  milke.'  ilis  eldest  son,  Arthur  ( l.j~9- 
lfiol),  was  likewise  an  alchemist,  a  friend  of  Sir 
Thomas  Urowne.  Of  Dr  Dw'n  seventy-nine  works, 
only  thirteen  have  ever  l>een  printed  :  the  rest  arc 
in  MS.  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British 
Museum.  They  deal  with  logic,  mathematics, 
astrology,  alchemy,  navigation,  geography,  the 
'  Hosie  Crucian  Secrets,"  and  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  ( l.">S.'|),  in  which  at  least  he  was  much  in 
advantv  of  his  conntrvmen.  See  his  I'ncntr  J finrif, 
edited  by  J.  (>.  Halliwell  ( Halliwell-l'hillipps)  for 
the  Camden  Society  (1842),  arid  a  thirteen -page, 
article  in  Cooper's  A  theme  VtiHtabriijitHise*  (vol.  li. 
lMil  t. 

Deed*  KxEfi  TIOH  OF,  the  performance  of  the 
ceremonies  required  by  law  in  order  to  make  a 
deed  biniling  and  effectual.  These  ceremonies  in 
England  consist  in  signing,  sealing,  and  delivering. 
Signing  is  usual  in  practice,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  strictly  necessary  in  law.  When  a 
party,  from  any  cause,  is  unable  to  write,  it  is 
usual  for  him  "to  place  his  mark  in  the  place  of 
signature.  But  a  mark  is  unnecessary,  and  signa- 
ture by  another,  at  request  of  the  party,  is  enough. 
Sealing  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  authentication 
of  deeds,  and  comes  from  the  Norman  usage.  A 
seal  is  nltsolutely  essential  to  the  validity  of  an 
English  deed,  hut  any  species  of  seal  is  suiheient, 
and  in  practice  a  common  wnfer  is  usually  allixed. 
Delivery  is  the  thinl  requisite.  Delivery  may  lie 
made  either  to  the  grantee  or  to  another  person  for 
him.  In  the  former  case,  the  deed  becomes  aliso- 
lute ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  culled  an  Ksn  ou\  and  does 
not  vet  acquire  its  full  effect.  Witnesses  are  not 
alisolutely  required  to  &  deed  in  England,  but  in 
practice  it  is  usual  that  one  witness  should  attest. 
Before  execution,  a  deed  must  l>e  read,  if  required, 
by  a  party  to  it ;  and  if  not  read,  it  is  void  as  to  the 
party  requesting.  A  will  (except  that  of  a  soldier 
or  sailor  in  active  service)  must  lie  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  testator  or  by  some  other  {arson  in 
his  presence  and  bv  his  direction ;  and  two  wit- 
nesses imi»t  attest  t lie  signature. 

In  Scotland,  sealing  was  once  essential,  but  has 
long  fallen  into  disuse.  A  deed  is  now  probative 
on  the  face  of  it  (i.e.  is  received  as  the  authentic 
act  of  its  grantor)  if  it  is  signed  by  the  grantor  on 
each  sheet,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses  who  are 
either  designated  in  the  deed  itself,  or  in  a  designa- 
tion added  to  their  sulmcriptioua  before  the  deed  is 
recorded  or  founded  on  in  court.  In  case  the  maker 
of  the  deed  cannot  write,  the  deed  is  validly 
execute!  by  one  notary  public  or  justice  of  the 
pence  signing  it  for  him  in  his  presence  and  by  his 
authority,  and  reading  it  over  to  him,  all  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses.  A  parish  minister  mav 
act  in  his  own  parish  as  notary  for  signing  a  wilt. 
Holograph  deeds  i.e.  deeds  written  throughout  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  grantor,  are  exempted  from 
the  rules  as  to  execution  ;  as  also,  out  of  favour  to 
trade,  are  mercantile  writings,  such  as  Hills  of 
Exchange. 

In  the  United  States,  the  formalities  required  for 
the  transfer  of  real  estate  are  governed  bv  local 
laws.  (lenerallv  throughout  the  states,  signing, 
waling,  attestation,  acknowledgment,  and  delivery 
are  the  essential  requisites  of  a  valid  deed  of  coii- 
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veyance.  The  usual  form  of  attestation  being 
•  signed,  sealed,  acknowledged,  and  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  us  witnesses,'  then  follow  the  names  of 
the  siiliscrihing  witnesses.  The  grantor  must  him- 
self sign  the  deed,  or  if  it  is  signed  by  lib*  agent  he 
I  must  adopt  the  signature  as  his  own  in  the  presence 
I  of  the  stnWrihing  witnesses  and  the  eommisMonei 
or  other  qualified  officer.  In  the  United  Stat«-s. 
a  'deed,"  technically  tqieaking,  is  an  instrument 
under  seal  ;  hence  a  seal,  alt  hough  a  mere  formality, 
is  essential,  except  in  those  states  in  which 
seals  have  been  nnolished  by  statute  —  Alatnuiia, 
Ijouisiana,  Texas,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
and  Iowa.  Neither  wax  nor  wafer  is  necessary 
for  a  seal,  although  a  wafer  is  generally  used.  A 
scroll  with  a  pen  inclosing  the  letters  L.S.'  ih  a 
seal  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  party  apjwnding  it  to  adopt  it  as 
his  seal,  and  by  its  use  a  specialty  is  created,  the 
same  as  by  the  use  of  wax  or  wafer.  It  is  not 
necessarv  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  scaling  in  the 
attestation  clause.  The  number  of  witnesses  re- 
quired is  governed  by  statutes  in  most  of  the  states, 
(•enerally  two  are  required,  but  in  some  of  the 
states  only  one  witness  is  necessary  if  the  grantor 
can  read  ;  and  it  is  believed  that"  in  any  state  a 
deed  otherwise  properly  execute.!  with  but  one 
suliscrihing  witness  would  lie  good  as  between  the 
jvarties  themselves.  It  has  also  been  held  that 
independent  of  any  statute,  a  deed  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  without  lieing  acknowledged  or 
recorded,  is  valid  as  between  the  parties  and 
their  privies,  but  the  provisions  of  a  local  statute 
us  to  the  execution  of  a  deed  must  be  strictly 
followed,  or  the  deed  is  inoperative.  Delivery, 
although  essential  to  the  execution  of  a  deed, 
need  not  lie  formally  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  but  may  be  a  matter  of  circumstance. 
A  deed  takes  effect  from  the  date  of  actual  do-  • 
livery,  or  the  date  of  record.  Everywhere  in  the 
United  States  it  is  the  law  that  deeds  of  convey- 
ance must  lie  recorded  either  in  the  pnqier  office  of 
the  county  in  which  the  land  lies — -or  if  the  convey- 
ance lie  by  grant  or  letters  patent  from  the  state  or 
United  States,  the  record  must  lie  made  in  the  land 
office  of  the  state  or  United  State*.  The  recording 
of  a  deed  bos  the  force  of  seisin  and  possession 
under  the  English  law.  Any  estate  less  than  a 
fee  may  be  conveyed  by  deed'with  single  acknow- 
ledgment, but  if  the  estate  sought  to  lie  conveyed 
is  a  fee,  the  husband  and  wife  must  join  in  the 
deed  and  acknowledge  it  separately.  Deeds 
of  conveyance  of  lands  sold  at  judicial  sale, 
or  for  taxes  for  several  successive  years  and  un- 
redeemed made  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
deeds  made  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  court  by 
the  officer  appointed  for  that  purjiosc,  are  as 
effectual  as  if  made  by  the  grantor  ami  his  heirs, 
and  must  be  executed  with  the  same  formalities 
and  recorded  within  fifteen  days ;  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  set  forth  in  the  deed  as  a  j>ai  t  of  the 
1  title  the  proceedings  which  culminate  in  the  decree 

*  of  sale.    Federal  decisions  as  to  the  formalities 

•  necessary  to  the  execution  of  a  deed  are  apjwirently 
.  conflicting.  This  arises  from  the  application  of  the 
I  principle  that  land  or  projterty  must  lie  governed  by 
I  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  situated,  one]  the 

lock  of  uniformity  of  state  laws  upon  this  subject. 
The  United  State*  laws  are  applicable  onlv  to 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  those 
located  within  the  territories.  See  also  Con- 
veyancing. Contract,  Charter,  Title-deeds, 
Will,  Erasire,  Registration,  Arc 

Deemster  >»  the  title  of  the  two  chief  judges 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  (q.v. ).  In  Scotland,  Dcm/utcr 
or  Ditomrtfr  was  the  name  of  an  officer  formerly 
attached  to  the  High  Court  of  .Justiciary  in  Scot- 
land, who  pronounced  the  doom  or  sentence  on 
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condemned  persons.  The  office  was  held  along  with 
that  of  executioner.  See  Scott's*  notes  to  Old 
Mortality  and  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

DeeiKftca  Exploration.  See  Challenger 
Expedition,  Ska,  an<l  Soi'miinc. 

Deer  (Vervutat),  a  large  family  in  the  mminant 
section  of  even-toed  Ungulates.  Though  doubt- 
less of  common  ancestry,  the  antlered  ruminants 
or  deer  are  definitely,  though  not  very  readily, 
separated  from  the  other  great  fiunilv  of  horned 
ruminants  or  ait  tie.  The  common  characters  of 
Cervida*  and  Bovida;  will  be  noted  under  the  title 
KiMlSANTS  (q.T.);  only  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  CcrvidiB  nec<l  here  l>e  noticed. 

Ventral  Characters.— \i  aptsmdnges  are  present 
on  the  head,  they  are  true  bony  outgrowths,  famil- 
iarly known  as  antlers.  Except  in  one  genus,  they 
are  coulintnl  to  the  male*.  There  are  two  open- 
ing* to  the  duct  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  sitnatcd 
on  or  inside  the  orbit.  A  large  cavity  in  front  of 
the  orbit  cuts  off  the  lachrymal  l>one  from  articula- 
tion with  the  nasals.  The  first  molar  tooth  is  short  - 
crowned.  There  are  usually  upper  canine  teeth  in 
both  sexes,  and  these  arc  often  large  in  the  males. 
In  addition  to  the  functional  third  and  fourth  digits, 
the  second  and  fifth  are  very  generally  represented. 
The  placenta  has  few  cotyledons  or  villous-  jwitchcs. 
Except  in  Australia  and  Africa,  the  Cervidie  are 
distributed  over  the  globe,  usually  living  in  pairs  or 
herds  in  wooded  and  grassy  regions,  and  feeding 
upon  herbage.  About  100  living  and  extinct  species 
are  known. 

Genera. — Dr  J.  E.  Gray  classified  the  Cervida; 
into  two  grou|»s,  according  to  the  position  of  a  hair- 
tuft  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hind-leg.  Professor 
(tarrod  ha*  divided  them  according  to  features  in 
the  skull  ;  Sir  V.  Brooke  has  classified  them  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  tho  limbs.  In  their  general  out- 
lines the  three  classifications  agree  ;  that  of  Brooke 
is  here  followed. 

A.  Upper  ends  of  the  second  and  fifth  mctacarj>aU 
remain — Plesiometacarpi — e.g.  Cervus.  B.  I«ower 
ends  of  the  metacarpals  remain — Telemetacarpi ; 
within  which  the  three  genera  Alces,  Hydropotes, 
and  Capreolus  are  separated  by  other  characters 
from  a  more  definite  section,  includiug  Cariacus, 
Pudua,  and  Rangifer. 

Jmportant  Forms.  —As  many  of  the  important 
deer  will  be  separately  discussed  under  their  com- 
mon names,  a  list  of  the  distinctive  types  is  all  that 
is  here  necessary.  A.  Vcrvulm  innnt/'n;  from 
British  India  ami  the  Malayan  region,  with  large 
canines  in  the  males  (see  MuNTJAK) ;  Elaphodus, 
with  very  small  unbranched  antlers ;  Rusa,  a  sub- 
genus of  Cervus,  from  the  Indian  region,  including 
some  of  tho  largest  and  smallest  species— e.^j.  C. 
ttrixtotelis,  C.  cquimus ;  Kueervus,  another  Indian 
sub-genus,  with  forms  of  small  stature  —e.g.  C 
schoinburgki  ;  Elaphurus,  Axis  (q.v. ),  Pseudaxis, 
other  sub  genera  of  Cervus;  the  genus  Cervus,  in 
the  restricted  sense,  large  deer  in  Pahearctie  and 
Nearctic  regions,  including  the  Red  Deer  (q.v.), 
or  Verrtis  elaphm,  in  Britain,  Continental  Europe, 
Algeria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus,  and  C. 
cawuleiuri*,  in  North  America ;  Parna,  another 
sub-genus,  including  forms  of  medium  si/.e,  from 
south-western  Pahcarctic  regions  -e.g.  the  Fallow- 
deer  (q.v.),  scmi-domctfticated  in  European  parks. 
U.  ( I )  The  northern  genus  Alces,  including  the 
Elk  (q.v.),  of  largo  si/.e,  with  great  antlers;  the 
Water-deer  (q.v.),  or  Hip/ro/H,ten,  without  antlers 
in  either  sex ;  the  genus  Capreolus,  including 
the  small  Roe-deer  (q.v.)  [Caprtolux  raprrra),  in 
Britain,  Europe,  North  Palestine,  &c.  '  (2)  The 
genus  Cariacus,  in  its  strict  usage,  including  the 
Virginian  Deer  of  the  United  States  (£.'.  virgini- 
anus)  and  the  Mexican  Doer(C.  Mexieanus);  the 
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sub-genera  of  Cariacus  —  Blastocerus,  Furcifer, 
Coassus,  from  South  America;  Pudua,  from  the 
Chilian  Andes;  and  the  Ueindeer  (q.v.),  or  Han- 
gifcr,  with  antlers  in  both  sexes. 

Antlers.- -Antlers  are  usually  present  in  the  male 
deer,  though  absent  in  both  sexes  in  Hyd routes, 
and  present  in  both  in  the  reindeer.  Their  nature 
as  true  Itony  outgrowths,  their  early  covering  with 
sensitive  vascular  skin  or  velvet,  the  drying  of  this 
to  leave  the  horn  a  hard  and  insensitive  weapon, 
the  basal  constriction  and  detachment,  and  the 
rcgrowth  in  the  following  year,  have  been  already 
referred  to  in  the  article 'ANTLEK-S  (q.v.).  The 
different  |>arts  receive  technical  names,  but  it  is 
onlv  necessary  to  note  the  permanent  '  pedicle  '  or 
stalk  from  which  the  rcgrowth  starts,  the  main  stem 
or  'beam,'  the  branches,  "tines,' or  'snags,' and  the 
not  infrequent  flattened  or  '  palmate  '  form.  Antlers 
are  of  social  importance  as  weapons  used  by  the 
males  in  lighting  lor  the  possession  of  the  females, 
and  have  doubtless  been  perfected  by  Sexual  Selec- 
tion (q.v.).  They  are  also  of  interest  in  the  parallel 
they  illustrate  between  the  life-history  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  evolution  of  the  race.  The  figure 
given  of  antlers  at  successive  years  in  n  stag's  life 


will  also  suit  for  the  evolution  of  nntlers  in  succes- 
sive historic  periods.  Young  deer  develop  in  the 
first  year  small  simple  antlers,  and  the  branches  are 
added  on  the  annual  rcgrowths.  So  the  earliest 
(Lower  Miocene)  deer  had  no  antlers,  the  Middle 
Miocene  species  had  simple,  at  most  two-branche 
processes,  as  in  the  second  year  of  life,  while  in 
the  Upper  Miocene  three  branches  occur ;  and  in 
Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  the  modern  luxuriance 
graduallv  npisjai-s.  Sir  V.  Brooke  giv  es  full  details 
( I )  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  antlers  from  very 
simple  to  complex  forms,  tracing  the  history  from 
the  earliest  Dremothcriuin  onwards;  (2)  of  their 
constant  tendency  to  vary,  as  is  well  known  in  the 
semi-domesticated  s|>eeies  ;  (3)  of  'variation  ex- 
tending far  enough  to  induce  the  partial  atrophy 
of  one  part  of  the  antler  to  compensate  for  the 
extra  development  of  some  other  j»art  ;'  (4)  of  the 
transmission  and  establishing  of  such  variations 
by  heredity.  A  great  part  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion can  lie  lieautifullv  read  from  antlers  nlonc. 

The  flesh,  skin,  ami  nntlers  of  deer  are  valuable, 
but  deer  injure  crops,  eat  the  leaves,  t\vi»s,  and 
bark  of  trees,  and  damage  forest  trees  by  rubbing 
their  antlers  against  the  trunks  and  branches. 

See  Articles  on  the  various  kinds  of  Deer  (  Run  Dkkk, 
4a),  Dkkk  FoKtsrs,  Gamk  Laws,  Poach i no,  Stau- 
HOUMi;  Sir  V.  Brooke  in  Proe.  Hr>ot.  .*«■.  (1K78)  ;  J.(i. 
Millais,  Britith  liter  ami  their  Horiu  1 1W7  . 

Deer*  Old,  a  village  of  Bucban,  Aberdeen- 
shire, 36"  miles  N.  of  Al»enleen.  Here,  about  580 
A.D.,  St  Columba  (q.v.)  and  Drostan,  his  nephew, 
established  a  monastery,  which  William  Corny  n. 
Earl  of  Buchan,  refounded  about  1219  for  Cistercian 
monks.  Little  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  ; 
but  in  1715  a  Latin  MS.,  a  small  octavo  of  86 

iwiges,  which  had  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Deer, 
onnd  its  way  to  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
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though  not  until  1800  was  the  attention  of  scholars 
directed  to  its  great  importance  by  Mr  Bradshaw, 
the  librarian.  It  contains  St  John's  and  parts  of 
the  other  three  gospels  (in  mainly  the  Vulgate 
version  of  St  Jerome),  the  A|»ostles'  Creed,  and  a 
fragment  of  an  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  Kick, 
with  a  Gaelic  rubric.  On  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  early  part  of  the 
12th  century,  are  several  (iaelie  entries  relating 
to  the  endowment*  of  the  Columhati  monastery. 
These  notes  are  of  the  highest  interest  as  tfie 
oldest  specimens  of  Scottish  < Iaelie,  and  onlv  lew 
interesting  in  the  (Iaelie  ornamentation  enriching 
the  MS.  See  l>r  John  Stuart's  edition  of  the  Hook 
of  Deer  <S|>alding  Club,  1869),  and  I>r  Joseph 
Anderson's  Scut  land  in  Early  Christian  Times 
(ISS1  ). 

\  Deer-forest*,  tracts  of  country  devoted  to 
the  red  deer  or  fallow  deer,  either  for  sport- 
ing or  for  breeding  purpose*.  The  requisites  of  a 
Scotch  deer-forest  are  a  great  extent  of  quiet 
ground,  high  mountain  tons  and  entries,  plenty  of 
moorland  and  pasture.  There  is  now  little  wikhI 
in  Scotch  «lecr-forests,  and  almost  all  other  game, 
and  cattle  and  sheep,  must  Ik*  excluded.  One- 
tenth  of  the  heather  in  a  deer-forest  should  In- 
humed even,-  year,  the  heather  living  ten  or  twelve 
years ;  and  in  each  forest  u  sanctuary  should  be 
provided.  The  forest  of  Mar  is  80,000  acres  in 
extent ;  Blackmount,  70.300 ;  Reay,  64,600 ;  then 
come  fourteen  of  from  51,000  to  30,000;  whilst 
the  rest  are  smaller,  some  as  low  as  10,000  acres. 
The  requisites  of  an  English  deer -nark,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  wood,  lawn,  with  sullicieut  under- 
wood, rough  grass  and  bracken,  in  an  inclosed 
ami  undulating  country  of  rich  soil.  In  Scot- 
lam!,  deer  stalking  has  largely  increased  during 
the  19th  century.  In  1812  there  were  only  five 
forests  ;  in  1H88  there  were  111.  In  England,  since 
1750,  when  fox-hunting  superseded  deer-hunting, 
deer  are  kept  chiefly  for  breeding  and  ornament, 
Iteiug  sometimes  fed  in  stalls.  There  are,  however, 
several  packs  of  staghounds  which  hunt  the  red  deer 
— e.g.  in  the  high  ground  of  Somerset  and  Devon, 
Before  the  civil  war  there  were  700  parks  in  Eng- 
land ;  now  only  .'W0,  of  which  only  30  nave  red  deer. 
Among  the  great  Scotch  forests  may  lie  noted  :  in 
Aoenleenxhire,  Hallochbuie,  Mar,  Glen  Tanner,  Glen 
Muick ;  in  Jinmic.ni-shire,  Aliernethy  and  Glen- 
nuire.  Itnthiemurchus,  Ben  Alder,  Gaick  and 
Huthveu,  Cilen  Feshie,  Glen  Strath  Farrar,  Guia- 
achan,  Invermarkie;  in  Argyllshire,  Blackmount; 
in  Perthshire,  Atliole,  Fealar,  Glen  Bruar,  Glen 
Artney,  Kaunoch ;  in  Jiossshire,  Dundonnell, 
Stnithconan,  Torridon,  Kintai),  Applocross,  \Vy  vis, 
Diebidale,  Kinlochewe,  Morsgaii,  Kildermorie, 
Glen  ('arron,  Hark  ;  in  Sutherlandshire,  Ounrobin, 
Glendhu,  I>»ch  Inver,  Keay.  The  deer-forests 
of  Scotland  occupy  a  space  of  nearly  2,000.000 
acres.  They  are  occupicii  chiefly  by  English  noble- 
men and  others,  not  the  owners.  The  liest-known 
English  parks  are  Eridge  in  Sussex,  Talton  in 
Worcestershire,  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  Dnncombe 
in  Yorkshire,  East  well  in  Kent.  Donitigton  in  I^eices- 
ter,  and  the  royal  park  of  Windsor.  Originally, 
in  both  England  and  Scotland,  the  king's  nobles 
and  the  church  held  special  forest  jurisdictions  of 
the  most  oppressive  kind.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  the 
forester  might  forfeit  cattle  and  other  goods  found 
within  the  forest.  In  England,  the  Norman  law- 
yers pretended  that  all  game  belonged  to  the  king. 
King  John  had  18  forest*?,  13  chases.  781  parks.  A 
chase  was  an  open  forest,  not  subject  to  special 
forest  law  ;  a  park  was  an  inclosed  chase  on  the 
land  of  the  owner  ;  a  purlieu  was  an  addition  made 
to  an  old  forest.  The  Charta  de  Forcsta  dis- 
afforested large  tracts  of  land,  and  prevented  the 
arbitrary  creation  of  forests.      In  Scotland,  the 


Stewarts  passed  many  statutes  for  the  protection 
>  of  deer,  and  so  late  as  1680,  in  the  case  of  Fas 
kolly,  the  Court  of  Session  recommended  the  king 
not  to  grant  new  forests,  as  hurtful  to  the  liege>. 
In  1850  the  Duke  of  Atliole  claimed  a  rigiit  toenter 
on  the  neighlMturiug  estates  to  recover  deer,  but 
this  was  not  jiermitted.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  deer-forests  have  displaced  crofters  and  sheep 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  This  was  denied  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
reported  on  the  Game  Laws  in  1872.  An  act  on 
tho  valuation  of  deer-forests  for  purposes  of  assess- 
ment was  {lassed  in  1887  :  there  was  a  government 
report  showing  the  area  and  rents  of  the  Scottish 
deer  forests  in  1891  92. 

Stic  Shirlev,  Forest  I/n\rt ;  hooks  on  tho  English 
deer-parks  by  Shirley  (1867)  and  Whittaker  (1892); 
Maedonahl'a  CaUle,  Sheep,  and  Deer  (1872);  Macrae. 
Handbook  of  Deer-staJk  nuj  (Kdin.  1880);  the  Report  of 
the  Croftera  CommUsion  ( 1884  ) ;  Johnston 'a  Urge  map 
of  Scottish  deerforeata  (1888);  and  Grimble'a  Deer 
Forests  of  Scotland  ( 1896 ). 

Deer  Mouse  (  Hesprromys),  often  called  Vesper 
Mouse,  a  genus  of  American  rodent*  representing  in 
the  New  World  the  <  Hd- World  mice,  from  which 
they  differ  only  in  trivial  characters.  The  white- 
footed  or  deer  mouse  ( //.  leueupux)  is  found  over  the 
greater  part  of  North  America  in  several  varieties. 
It  is  an  animal  about  3  inches  in  length,  of  a  very 
variable  but  frequently  fawn  colour;  sometimes 
arboreal,  sometimes  burrowing  ;  feeding  chiefly  on 
corn  and  nuts,  which  it  stores  for  winter.  See 
Mouse. 

Deer-steal  I  ng.   See  Game-laws,  Poachisu. 

Dees  a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Szainos, 
37  miles  NNE.  of  Klausenburg  by  rail.    Fop.  6191. 

De  ruination.   See  Libel. 

Default.  A  partv  to  an  action  is  in  default 
when  he  fails  to  compfy  with  t  he  rules  of  procedure. 
If  the  defendant,  for  "example,  fails  to  appear  to 
the  writ,  the  plaintiff  may  have  judgment  against 
him  ;  if  the  plaintiff'  fails*  to  deliver  a  statement  of 
claim,  the  defendant  may  apply  to  have  the  action 
dismissed.  Judgment  by  default  may  be  set  aside, 
on  such  terms  as  to  costs,  &c.  as  the  court  thinks 
just.  In  Scotland,  a  decree  by  default  may  be 
recalled  by  reclaiming  note,  but  after  the  time  for 
reclaiming  has  expired,  an  action  of  reduction  must 
be  brought  to  set  it  aside. 

Defeasanee,  Deed  op,  in  English  law,  an 
instrument  which  defeats  the  force  or  oj>eration  of 
some  other  deed  or  estate ;  and  that  which  in  the 
same  deed  is  called  a  condition,  in  a  separate  deed 
'  is  called  a  defeasance. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  conferred  in 
I  l.r>21  on  Henry  VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.  as  a  reward 
for  writing  his  Assertio  septem  Sacrament  or  um,  in 
answer  to  Luther.    The  title  was  afterwards  con 
I  firmed  by  parliament  (35  Henry  VIII.  chap.  3),  and 
has  ever  since  l>ecn  used  by  the  sovereigns  of  thi< 
country.    The  corresponding  title  in  Spain  is  '  Most 
I  Catholic,'  and  in  France  was  '  Most  Christian  King.' 

Defenders*  a  Catholic  association  in  Ireland  ~ 
(1784-98),  the  opponent*  of  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys. 

Deflund.  Marie  de  VichyChamrond.  Mar 
quisk  Dr.  one  of  the  most  brilliant  letter- writers  of 
the  18th  century,  was  a  member  of  a  noble  Bur- 
gundian  house,  and  was  bom  in  1697.  She  wa» 
educated  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  and  as  a  girl  became 
famous  for  her  wit,  audacity,  and  beauty.  In  1718 
she  married  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  from  whom 
she  shortly  afterwards  separated.  She  led  a  life  of 
gallantry  for  a  number  of  years,  and  became  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  literary  society  of  Paris,  her 
salon  in  the  Hue  Saint  Dominique  being  a  favourite 
1  resort  of  the  philosopher.    She  was  a  correspondent 
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of  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  D'Alembert,  and  other 
great  men  of  letters  of  her  day.    In  1753  she  be 
came  blind,  and  in  the  following  year  she  invitei 
Mademoiselle  de  rEspinasso  to  live  with  her  am 


invited 

qnnasso  to  live  with  her  and 
help  her  to  preside  over  her  salon.  The  arrange- 
ment lasted  for  ten  years,  when  a  quarrel  broke 
out  through  Madame  du  Deffand*  jealousy,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinosse  ileparted,  taking  awav 
with  her  D  .VUmiiImm  t  and  others  of  the  elder  lady  s 
former  admirers.  From  1760  Madame  du  Deirand 
carried  on  an  interesting  correspondence  with 
Horace  Walpole,  who  held  her  in  tlie  higliest  e>ti-  I 
(nation,  and  pressed  the  use  of  Ids  purse  on  her  when 
she  fell  into  pecuniary  troubles.  '  To  say  nothing 
of  her  extraordinary  parts,'  Walpole  wrote,  'she  is 
certainly  the  most  generous  friendly  l»eing  upon 
earth.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  she  was  as 
selfish  and  spiteful  as  she  was  witty  and  shrewd. 
She  died  at  raris,  September  24,  1780.  See  Carre- 
spondance  de  Madame  du  Dcffand  (new  ed.  5 
vols.  1805-67);  her  Letters  to  Horace  Walpole 
and  Voltaire  (4  vols,  Lond.  1810);  and  Asse, 
Millie,  de  Lespinasse  et  la  Marquise  du  Dcffand 
(1877). 

Defilading,  in  Fortification  (q.v.),  consists  in 
determining  the  direction  and  height  of  the  ram- 
part, so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not  be 
commanded  by  the  lire  of  the  enemy.  To  prevent 
the  lines  being  enfiladed,  their  prolongations  must 
avoid  all  places  where  hostile  batteries  could  lie 

Kosted,  and  the  parapets  must  be  of  sutlicient 
eight  to  protect  the  interior  from  frontal  fire. 

Definite  Proportions,  Laws  of,  in  Chem- 
istry.  See  Atomic  Thkory. 

Definition,  the  process  by  which  we  determine 
the  common  qualities  of  the  objects  belonging  to 
any  given  class,  so  as  to  distinguish  effectively  that 
class  from  other  classes.  Regarding  the  class  as  a 
*l»ecies,  we  give  the  proximate  genus  and  the  dif- 
ference ;  genus  here  denoting  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties belonging  to  all  of  the  genus,  while  the  differ- 
ence marks  out  the  part  of  the  genus  in  question. 
A  good  definition  should  state  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  the  species  defined,  without  containing  the 
name  itself,  and  should  lie  exactly  equal  in  denota- 
tion with  it. 

Deflagration  is  the  term  applied  to  the  rapid 
combustion  of  ignited  charcoal  when  a  nitrate  (such  ' 
as  nitrate  of  potash)  or  a  chlorate  (such  as  chlorate  ', 
of  potash )  is  thrown  thereon.  As  chlorates  do  not 
occur  naturally,  it  follows  that  deflagration  with  a 
natural  salt  indicates  a  nitrate :  and  if  the  defla- 
gration be  accompanied  by  a  violet  flame,  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  nitrate  of  potash  (ordinary  nitre  or 
saltpetre);  and  if  by  a  strong  yellow  flame,  it  is 
indicative  of  nitrate  of  soda  (cubical  nitre). 

Deflection,  in  Navigation,  the  departure  of  a 
nhip  from  her  tnie  course ;  in  Optics,  a  deviation  of 
the  rays  of  light  toward  the  surface  of  an  opaque 
body. 

Defllixion  (Lat.  dejtuxio),  a  discharge  from  a 
mucous  membrane,  especially  of  the  air-passages, 
as  in  catarrh. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  immortal  as  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  was  l>orn  most  likely  in  1(561,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Oiles,  Cripplegate,  London.  His 
family  lielonged  originally  to  Northamptonshire, 
ami  his  father,  James  Foe,  became  a  butcher  in  St 
(iilea'n,  and  was  living  so  late  as  1705.  It  was 
Daniel  who  first  changed  his  name  to  De  Foe,  or 
Defoe,  about  1703,  for  unknown  reasons.  He  had 
a  good  education  at  a  dissenting  academy,  but  soon 
aWidoned  his  early  idea  of  becoming  a  dissenting 
minister,  and  engaged  in  business,  apparently  as  a 
hose-factor,  about  the  year  1085.  Little  is  known 
of  bis  early  life,  but  it  seems  he  was  out  with  Mon- 


mouth, and  it  is  certain  that  he  volunteered  into 
King  William's  army  in  1088,  travelled  both  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  became  bankrupt  about 
160*2 ;  his  debts,  or  at  least  great  part  of  them,  he 
paid  up  later  with  a  scrupulousness  most  honour- 
able to  him.  He  next  became  accountant  to  the 
glass-duty  commissioners,  nnd  secretary  to  a  Til- 
bury pantile  factory.  His  Essay  upon  Projects 
anpeared  almut  1608,  and  towards  the  close  of 
William  III.'s  reign  he  became  noted  as  an  able  and 
busy  pamphleteer  in  support  of  the  king's  policy. 
His  vigorous  poem,  The  True-born  English  man,  a 
Satyr  ( 1701 ),  was  an  attempt  to  neologise  for  the 
king's  being  a  Dutchman  by  proving  the  English 
themselves  to  be  a  most  composite  race.  His  rest- 
less pen  was  active  throughout  the  bitter  struggle 
under  Anne  l>etween  the  High-t  'hurch  party  and 
the  dissenters,  and  his  famous  treatise,  The  Shortest 
H  ay  with  the  Dissenters  ( 170:1 ),  made  him  a  martyr 
in  the  cause.  Ostensibly  written  by  a  *  high-flyer,' 
it  advocated  the  extirpation  of  dissenters  with  a 
masterlv  irony  (pare  Mr  Saintsbury),  which  at  first 
deceived  and  then  infuriated  his  opponents,  as,  in 
his  own  words  in  The  Present  State  of  Parties  ( 1712), 
it  'cut  the  throat  of  the  whole  party.'  The  House 
of  Commons  ordered  the  book  to  be  burned,  and  a 
reward  of  £50  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
from  which  fortunately  we  have  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  his  appearance  as  4  a  middle  sized,  spare 
man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  brown  coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig;  a 
hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  gray  eyes,  and  a  large 
mole  near  his  month.'  Tried  at  the  Old  Itailey  in 
July,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  200  marks, 
to  stand  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  Ut  be  imprisoned 
during  the  queen's  pleasure.  Accordingly,  the 
'  unabashed  t>efoe'  stood  in  the  pillory  the  last 
throe  days  of  July  1703,  in  the  midst  of  a  sym- 
pathetic mob  that  protected  him  from  insult,  ami 
even  drank  his  health.  On  the  same  dav  he 
suffered  appeared  his  masculine  Hymn  to  the  Pillory, 
which  concluded  with  a  noble  defiance  to  the 
government,  expressed  in  some  of  his  finest  lines. 
During  his  imprisonment  in  Newgate  he  continued 
an  incessant  literary  activity  upon  '  occasional  con- 
formity '  and  other  points  at  Issue  in  the  great 
controversy,  published  a  '  true  collection '  of  his 
writings,  and  started  his  Renew  ( 19th  February 
1704— 11th  June  1713),  at  first  a  weekly,  after  eight 
numbers  a  bi  weekly,  and  after  the  eighth  num- 
ber of  the  second  volume  a  tri-weeklv  newspaper, 
'  purged  from  the  errors  and  partiality  of  news- 
papers and  petty  statesmen  of  all  sides.'  This  was 
Defoe'B  largest,  if  not  his  most  important  work, 
and  indeed  forms  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
literary  industry  ever  reared  by  a  single  hand, 
embracing  as  it  does  in  more  than  five  thousand 
printed  pages  essays  on  almost  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,*  nnd  these  written  during  bnt 
nine  years,  in  which  also,  according  to  Mr  Lee,  he 
published  no  fewer  than  eighty  distinct  works, 
themselves  containing  as  many  as  4727  pages,  lis 
'  Scandal  Club,'  which  discussed  minor  matters  of 
manners,  was  distinctly  the  forerunner  of  the  more 
famous  Tatlers  and  Spectators. 

In  August  1704  Defoe  was  released  from  prison 
at  the  instigation  of  Harley,  who,  moreover, 
procured  for  him  pecuniary  relief  and  employ- 
ment, thus  earning  for  himself  the  journalist's 
unceasing  gratitude.  After  a  short  stay  at  Bury 
St  Edmunds,  he  returned  to  London,  maintaining 
at  both  places  his  activity  in  his  Review,  and 
in  such  admirable  pamphlets  as  Giving  Alms 
no  Charity,  and  Employing  the  Poor  a  Griev- 
ance to  the  Nation,  a  masterly  denunciation  of 
indiscriminate  charity  and  national  workshops — a 
kind  of  socialistic  scheme  propounded  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Mackworth.    Next  year  ( 1 705 )  appeared  The 
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Consolidator  ;  or  Memoirs  of  Sundry  Transactions 
from  the  World  in  the  Moon,  a  political  satire, 
which  some  have  supposed  may  have  supplied  a 
hint  for  C  nil  i  vers  1  ravels;  and  the  vear  after 
(5th  July  1700)  his  masterpiece  of  verisimilitude 
and  plausibility,  The  True  Relation  of  the  Appari- 
tion of  one  Mrs  Veal.  Mr  lnn\  in  his  life  of  Defoe 
(vol.  i.  pp.  127  H),  disprove*  the  old  story  that  thin 
fiction  was  a  mere  tour  de  force,  written  to  sell  an 
uiisaleahle  Imok,  Drelincourt  on  the  fear  of  fJeath, 
hy  showing  that  Drelincourt 's  hook  was  already 

iwipular,  being  then  rapidly  running  through  it*  third 
English  edition,  while  Defoe's  pamphlet  was  only 
attached  to  it*  fourth  editiou  hy  the  author's  con- 
sent. HU  next  work  was  his  Jure  Divino,  a 
tedious  isditical  satire,  in  twelve  hooks  of  jioor 
verse.  About  the  close  of  170.1  Defoe  was  sent  bv 
Harley  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  West  of  Englaiul, 
and  in  October  of  the  next  year  we  find  him  sent  to 
Scotland  by  Godolphiu,  to  whom  Harley  had  recom- 
mended him  as  a  secret  agent  to  promote  the  Cnion, 
nnd  here  he  lived  for  sixteen  months.  His  History 
of  the  Union  appeared  in  1700,  and  in  the  same  year 
SachcvercU's  famous  sermon  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fling  at  an  old  enemy.  At  the  liegimiing 
of  1708  Harley 's  fall  had  made  his  political  position 
somewhat  precarious,  hut  he  found  himself  able  to 
he  a  staunch  Whig  under  Oodolphin's  government, 
until  the  fall  of  the  Whigs  alter  the  error  of  Sache- 
verdl's  im|ieacliment,  and  the  return  to  power  of 
his  old  benefactor  Harley  (1710).  left  him  under  the 
necessity  of  arguing  that  Englishmen  should  sup- 
port the  country  even  under  a  Tory  ministry,  in 
the  pages  of  his  Review  he  did  his  l>est  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  consistency,  but  not  all  his  clever- 
ness could  save  him  from  the  contemporary  reproach 
of  being  a  time  server  and  a  renegade.  It  is  itself 
significant  that  his  journalism  was  always  anony- 
mous from  his  second  employment  by  Harley.  He 
played  a  difficult  and  dubious  iwut'in  the  strange 
intrigues  that  preceded  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  with  the  result  that  at  length  he  found 
himself  in  a  general  discredit,  which  his  apology, 
entitled  An  Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice  (1715), 
did  not  remove.  Letters  of  his  found  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  in  1864,  and  printed  in  Mr  Lee's  intro- 
duction, revealed  the  fact  that  in  1718  he  was  in 
somewhat  equivocal  government  service,  suliediting 
Jacobite  ami  High  Church  organs,  as  the  Mercurius 
Politirus,  Dormer's  Sews- Letter,  and  Mist's  Jour- 
nal, in  such  a  dexterous  way  that  '  the  sting  should 
be  entirely  taken  out.  although  it  was  granted  that 
the  style  should  continue  Tory'  (second  letter). 
Further,  in  the  same  letter  he  deseril>es  his  purpose 
more  fully,  that  these  papers  *  will  be  always  kept 
(mistakes  excepted)  to  pass  as  Tory  Papers,  and 
yet  be  disabled  and  enervated,  so  as  to  do  no  Mis- 
chief, or  give  anv  Offence  to  the  Government.'  He 
describes  himself  further  as  '  fortius  Service,  posted 
among  Papists,  Jacobites,  ami  enraged  High 
Tories— a  generation  who,  I  profess,  my  very  Soul 
Abhors.  .  .  .  Thus  I  bow  in  the  House  of  Rimmon.' 
Defoe  was  not  exactly  scrupulous  in  his  |>oint  of 
honour,  but  it  is  certain  he  never  was  a  Tory,  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  construct  an 
argument  by  which  he  could  persuade  himself  that 
hy  this  dangerous  and  ambiguous  means  he  was 
doing  good  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
religion. 

Although  Mr  Lee  maintains  that  he  wrote  busily 
in  the  journals  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life,  hence- 
forward his  interest  for  us  is  mainly  literary.  In 
1715  appeared  the  first  volume  of  tl'ie  Family  In- 
structor, and  four  years  later  the  first  volume  of  the 
immortal  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  at  once  leaped 
into  that  popularity  which  it  will  never  cease  to 
retain.  The  same  year  ap]>eared  the  second  volume, 
and  the  year  after  the  greatly  inferior  sequel 


Defoe's  realistic  imagination  worked  most  freely  on 
a  basis,  however  slight,  of  fact,  and  this  was  found 
for  him  in  the  four  years'  solitary  residence  of  a 
'  marooned  sailor,  Alexander  Selkirk,  on  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez.  Perhajw  no  man  at  fifty -eight 
in  the  whole  history  of  literature  ever  devised  a 
more  splendid  masterpiece  of  creative  imagination 
than  tnis  marvellous  story,  which  carries  with  it 
the  irresistible  conviction  of  very  truth.  In  17*20 — 
I  his  most  prolific  year — he  gave  to  the  world  the 
'•  Life  and  Adventures  of  Duncan  Campltell  ;  the 
famous  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  the  most  real  ami 
truthful  of  all  our  historical  romances,  which  the 
great  Chatham  accepted  as  genuine  history  ;  ami 
Captain  Stnejleton,  a  hook  of  such  brilliancy, 
vigour,  and  interest  as  would  alone  have  given  a 
reputation  to  any  other  writer.  His  next  great 
creative  year  was  1722,  in  which  he  issued  The  for- 
tune* and  Misfortunes  of  Mull  Flanders,  which  is 
at  least  a  marvel  of  the  novelistic  art  ;  The 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year,  better  known  by  the 
title  in  the  second  edition,  A  History  of  the  Plaque, 
a  fresh  masterpiece  of  verisimilitude  and  reality ; 
and  the  History  of  Colonel  Jack,  which,  though 
unequal  throughout,  nnd  actually  feeble  towards 
it*  close,  is  in  its  commencement,  and  in  episodes 
here  and  there,  the  most  charming  and,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  of  all  his  books.  Later  works  were 
Rorana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress  ( 1724 ),  a  weaker 
Moll  Flanders;  A  Tour  through  the  Whole  Island 
of  Great  Britain  (1724-26)  ;  A  Xeic  Vovage  round 
the  World  ( 1725) ;  The  Complete  English  Tradesman 
(1725-27),  a  glorification  of  mere  money -getting, 
which  Charles  Lamb  condemned  for  its  '  vile  and 
debasing  tendency;'  The  Political  History  of  the 
iJeril  (1726),  which  may  l>e  grouped  with  hi* 
System  of  Magic  (1726)  and  Essay  on  the  Reality 
of  ApfHintions  ( 1727 ).  The  only  other  works  that 
mnv  here  he  mentioned  are  his  Religions  Courtship 
(1722),  and  The  Treatise  concerning  the  Cse  and 
Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Red  (1727),  which  reveal 
the  strangely  limited  and  vulgarly  prolit-and-loM 
character  of  his  conception  of  religious  duty.  Hit 
Eccrylnxlys  Business  ts  Nobody's  Business  (  1725)  is 
an  amusing  diatribe  upou  the  insolence  of  domestic 
servants — a  subject  to  which  he  frequently  recurs. 

Meantime  Defoe  had  been  pros|>ering  in  hi* 
affairs.  He  built  himself  '  a  very  handsome  horn*- ' 
at  Stoke-Newington,  where  lie  amused  lu  nisei  f  with 
gardening  and  the  company  of  his  three  daughters- 
A  mystery  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  hang* 
around  his  last  days.  His  affairs  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  confusion,  one  of  his  sons  had  behaved 
undutifnllv,  and  he  was  under  apprehensions  of 
some  trouble,  which  may,  however,  nave  lieen  due 
merely  to  a  degree  of  mental  derangement.  He 
died  'of  a  lethargy'  in  Ropemakers'  Alley,  Moor- 
fields,  26th  April  1731,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields. 

Defoe  remains  one  of  our  greatest  English  writers, 
and  his  greatness  is  of  a  kind  unlikely  to  l«  di* 
turbed  by  a  competitor.  His  immense  vitality  and 
energy,  clearsightedness,  and  ready  jiowerof  forcing 
plain  *  arguments  either  in  prose  or  verse  to  an 
irresistible  conclusion,  make  him  the  typical 
journalist — to  be  surpassed  only  by  Swift  at  hi* 
best :  hut  it  is  to  a  much  rarer  quality  than  thi* 
that  he  owes  his  fame — his  incomparable  realism 
and  faithfulness  in  fiction,  the  secret  of  which 
must  be  looked  for  not  in  his  singularly  plain 
and  direct  language,  his  simple-looking  but 
most  effectively  artistic  digressions,  or  his  perfect 
though  artless  preservation  of  dramatic  propriety, 
hut  in  that  subtle  and  impalpable  genius  which 
informs  his  style.  For  his  character  he  was  shifty, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  low  in  his  moral  percep- 
tions ;  hut  with  all  his  political  inconsistencies  h» 
remained  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
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See  the  Uvea  by  George  Chalmers  (1786),  Walter 
Wilson  ( 1830),  ChaUwick  <  1859 ),  Lee  ( 186» ),  and  Wright 
(1894);  the  studies  by  Scott,  Lamb.  Haditt,  Forster, 
Leslie  Stephen,  and  Professor  MiriUj.  The  bust  approxi- 
mation* to  ooiii|.lett-  editions  ot  Defoe's  works  have  been 
thorttt  of  .Scott  Slid  Hazlitt. 

Deforcement,  in  English  law,  includes  abate- 
ment, intrusion,  disseisin,  or  any  other  wntnj;  where- 
by lie  that  ha-*  the  right  to' a  freehold  is  kept 
out  of  possession.  'Deforciant'  was  formerly  the 
technical  name  of  the  defendant  in  tho  fictitious 
proceeding  called  a  Fine.  In  Scotland,  the  term 
deforcement  is  twist  commonly  used  to  denote 
forcible  obstruction  of  the  officers  of  the  law  :  this 
i"  one  of  the  cases  in  which  tho  Court  of  Session 
lias  a  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Deformities  are  variation*  in  the  form  of  the 
ImxIv  as  a  whole,  or  in  one  or  more  of  its  parts,  con- 
stituting a  departure  from  the  normal  condition*  of 
structure,  and  usually  implying  a  corresponding 
divergence  from  natural  and  healthy  functions. 
They  may  lie  divided  into  three  groups,  with  refer- 
once  to  their  origin-  the  hereditary,  the  congenital, 
und  the  acquired.  The  first  group  is  characterised  i 
by  a  marked  tendency  to  recurrence  in  the  line  of 
direct  descent  from  generation  to  generation,  as  in 
tlu«e  cases  where  the  presence  of  extra  fingers  or 
toes  has  become  characteristic  of  many  members  of 
one  family  (for  a  full  record  of  an  interesting  case 
in  iK>int.  see  Carjienter's  Human  Physiology). 
Such  hereditary  tendencies  to  modification  of  form 
along  certain  lines  of  descent  constitute  local 
examples  of  the  '  Natural  Law  of  Variation,'  which 
plays  an  important  jiart  in  the  Darwinian  theory 
«»f  the  origin  of  sjieetes.  According  to  this  theory, 
modifications  which  are  of  value  in  the  exigencies 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  will  liecome  per- 
petuated, and  supersede  earlier  and  less  favourable 
conditions  of  conformation ;  while  modifications 
that  do  not  possess  such  value,  after  repetition 
through  one  or  two  generations,  disappear  again, 
and  these,  since  they  are  useless  as  well  a«  aberrant 
conditions,  are  properly  included  within  the  group 
of  hereditary  deformities.  In  the  second  group, 
that  of  congenital  deformities,  occur  those  much 
more  frequent  abnormalities  that  result  from  dis- 
turbing influences  acting  on  the  otherwise  normal 
embryo  previous  to  its  birth.  These  anomalies 
occur  chiefly  as  deformities  by  defective  develop, 
ment,  and  deformities  by  perverted  development. 
Arrested  development  may  be  general,  aiVeeting 
the  whole  liody,  when  a  "dwarf  is  produced  ;  or 
local,  affecting  individual  organs  or  parts,  pro- 
ducing a  great  variety  of  obvious  local  deformities, 
in  disproportion  or  mal formation  of  special  regions 
of  the  body.  If  the  local  arrest  of  development 
is  absolute,  the  defect  caused  by  it  is  so  great  as  to 
constitute  a  Monstrosity  (q.  v.), "where  whole  organs 
may  lie  aliseiit,  as  the  brain  (aneneephalia),  the 
*kull  {aeranin ),  the  lower  jaw  [agnafhia),  all  the 
limbs  {amrlits),  or  one  or  more  of  them  (mono- 
brarhius,  munopus).  Perverted  development  is 
*e*n  in  cases  where  parts  normally  separate  lieeome 
fused  together,  iw  i»  the  '  siren-monster/  in  which 
both  lower  limlw  are  welded  into  one  tapering 
extremity.  The  causes  producing  those  congenital 
monstnwities  and  the  lesser  and  more  common 
deformities  of  the  same  class  are  very  varied  and 
often  very  oliscure.  Modem  writers  have,  how- 
ever, made  them  a  subject  of  special  study  under 
the  name  Teratology  [terns,  'monster,  logos, 
'science'),  and  have  devised  experimental  con- 
ditions which  illustrate  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  embryo  chick.  Pan u in  found  that 
deformities  could  lie  produced  by  varying  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hatching  ap|>aratus,  and  varnishing 
the  egg  shells ;  while  Darestc  discovered  that  a  like 
result  occurs  if  tho  eggs  lie  placed  vertically  instead 
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of  lying  on  their  sides ;  and  Gerlach,  by  varnishing 
the  whole  surface  of  the  egg  with  the  exception  ol 
a  Y-shaped  streak  on  one  side,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  double  bodied  chicken. 

In  the  human  subject  the  cause  of  the  deformity 
may  deiiend  on  purely  mechanicnl  conditions,  as 
when  the  navel  string  of  the  embryo  becomes 
twisted  round  a  limb  and  causes  its  gradual 
separation  and  destruction  (so-called  '  intra  uterine 
amputation').  In  many  cases,  however,  the  cause 
is  much  more  recondite,  and  appears  to  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  nl  tec  ting  the 
maternal  organisation.  In  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  cases  which  are  carefully  investignlisf,  it 
appear*  that  maternal  im|>ressions,  the  result  of 
shock  or  unpleasant  experiences,  may  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  in  producing  deformities  in  the 
offspring.  This  has  for  long  lieen  a  popular  theory, 
and  it  is  one  that  recent  scientific  observation  is 
tending  to  confirm,  but  only  in  a  comparatively 
limited  proportion  of  cases  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  cases  cannot  be  explained  on 
any  theory  of  causation  as  yet  suggested. 

The  chief  varieties  of  malformation,  coming 
under  the  heading  of  congenital  deformities,  are 
the  following  :  ( 1 )  As  regards  the  number  of  parts. 
In  the  Siren,  two  lower  extremities  are  fused 
into  one  mass,  but  dissection  shows  that  all  the 
constituent  bones  of  the  limlis  may  be  present, 
though  much  distorted,  in  the  combined  structure. 
In  the  Cyclops,  the  eyes  are  similarly  fused  into  one 
irregular  structure  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
face.  (2)  As  regards  the  mze  of  parts.  This  may 
involve  the  whole  body,  as  in  dwarfs,  of  whom 
there  have  been  somo  remarkable  perijiatetic  speci- 
mens :  the  Corsicnn  fairy  was  only  '2  feet  "A  inches 
high ;  Mademoiselle  Crachami,  the  smallest  lady 
who  ever  lived,  died  at  ten  years  of  age,  only  20 
inches  in  height  This  kind*  of  deformity  is'  not 
necessarily  hereditary  ;  the  father  of  Borowlaski, 
who  was  only  39  inches  when  thirty  years  old,  had 
six  children  alternately  short  and  tall ;  and  dwarf 
women  have  brought  forth  infant*  as  long,  when 
extended,  as  their  mothers.  One  limb  ouly  may 
lie  diminutive.  Of  course,  deformities  the  opposite 
of  these  exist,  such  as  giants,  or  instances  of  pre- 
mature or  excessive  h>cal  growth.  O'llyme,  tho 
Irish  giant,  measured  8  feet  4  inches  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Such  individuals  are 
generally  subject  to  premature  decay.  One  finger 
or  one  toe  often  grows  to  such  abnormnl  dimen- 
sions as  to  necessitate  it«  removal  ( local  hyper- 
trophy). (3)  As  regards  the  shape  and  continuity 
of  part*.  Distortion  may  occur  from  partial  para- 
lysis or  irregular  muscular  action  at  an  early  stage 
of  development,  giving  rise  to  Club-foot  "(q.  v.), 
club  hand,  &c.  ;  or  natural  fissures  or  aiiertures 
which  should  close  in  the  course  of  development 
may  remain  open,  as  in  harelip,  cleft  palate,  and 
sjiina  bifida. 

Acquired  deformities  arise  in  various  ways  as 
the  result  of  injury  or  disease  at  any  period' after 
birth.  Among  injuries,  burns,  scalds,  fractures, 
and  dislocations  are  the  nmst  fertile  causes  of 
permanent  deformity  ;  and  among  diseases,  rickets, 
and  other  diseases  of  Uine,  leprosv,  anil  rheumatic 
affections  are  common  causes.  Another  group  of 
these  affections,  known  as  '  trade '  deformities,  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  sjiecial  work  done  by  the 
jierson  suffering  from  them. 

Defregger,  FkaKZ,  painter,  was  born  at 
Stronach,  near  Lieu/.,  30th  April  1835.  He  studied 
under  Piloty  nt  Munich,  and  himself  became  a 
professor  in  the  Munich  Academy. 

Degas,  Hilaire-Germain  Eduard,  one  of  the 
greatest  impressionist  painters,  born  at  Paris,  lUth 
July  1834.   See  Impressionism. 
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Degeneration*  a  biological  term  used  to  de- 
scribe thtMo  not  unfrcquent  cases  where  an  entiro 
organism  falls  lielow  the  structural  level  of  its 
voting  stages,  or  where  an  organ  in  the  name  way 
lose*  it*  fullness  of  function,  and  becomes  more  or 
lo*  atrophied,  abortive,  and  simplified.  Thus  many 
parasitic  worms,  crustaceans,  &c.  are  emphatically 
Himpler  than  their  free-swimming  larva*,  and  the 
sessile  adult  Ascidian  shows  only  traces  of  the 
vertebrate  characters  which  are  plain  enough  in 
the  active  young.  Thus,  too,  a  crustacean  which 
Htartn  with  a  well-developed  eye,  may  exhibit 
the  gradual  loss  of  this  on  assuming  a  dark 
habitat.  The  term  is  I  test  confined  to  cases 
where  a  level  of  structure  exhibited  during 
early  life  is  more  or  less  lout  in  the  adult. 
Defeneration  must  be  distinguished  (n)  from 
occasional  itbortivn,  (b)  from  lleeeraion  (q.v.)  to 
an  ancestral  type,  and  (c)  from  the  occurrence  of 
ruditiuntttry  and  wuiecchiped  organs  where  a 
character  possessed  by  ancestral  type*  remains 
more  or  lens  undeveloped,  or  shown  itself  only  in 
embryonic  life.  Degeneration  may  lie  due  to'  the 
environment,  or  to  cessation  of  function,  or  to  some 
more  subtle  constitutional  cause.  Absence  of  food, 
heat,  light,  &c.  may  mean  the  absence  of  the 
necessary  stimulus  for  the  growth  and  maintenance 
of  the  organs,  or  superfluity  of  food  may  cause  one 
system  to  preponderate  over  others.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  cessation  of  function  checks  the  food- 
supply  to  a  given  organ,  and  in  other  ways  helps  to 
bring  about  its  degeneration.  Rut  on  the  other 
hand,  some  less  obvious  cause  -  the  fatigue  of  early 
life,  a  constitutional  sluggishness,  &c  may  share  in 
conditioning  degeneration,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  Tunieata.  Weismann  and  others, 
however,  would  explain  degeneration  by  what  they 
call  the  non -operation  of  natural  selection.  On 
this  view,  organs  are  not  only  developed  but  main- 
tained by  natural  selection,  and  if  it  hapjien  that 
an  organ  is  no  longer  an  advantage  in  this  struggle 
for  existence  (e.g.  eyes  in  dark  caves),  then  natural 
selection  no  longer  maintains  that  organ,  and  it 
disap]iears  in  the  course  of  generations.  Weismann 
applies  this  ultra- Darwinian  conception  especially 
to  cases  which  might  be  called  non-development 
rather  than  actual  degeneration— e.g.  to  the 
slightly  developed  wings  of  the  Aptcryx.  Most 
cases  of  degeneration  properly  so  called  appear 
hardly  to  require  his  subtle  explanation,  but  find 
a  sufficient  one  in  the  nature  of  the  environment, 
in  the  effects  of  stop-ted  function,  and  in  the 
constitution  of  the  organism.  The  theory  of  tbe 
degeneration  of  man  from  a  high  state  (see  ADAM, 
FALL)  has  lieen  superseded  by  the  belief  in  a 
development  from  low  savagery  (see  ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, Archeology). 

See  Ray  Lankester,  bojtnertition  (1880);  and  Wei»- 
mann,  Utter  den  RUcktchrilt  in  iter  XaUtr  ( 18S7  ).  Max 
Nordau,   Degeneration  (trans.  Seu  also,  for 

Instance*.  Ascidians,  Cavk-Animau*.  C'uistacka,  L\- 
sicts.  Parasitism  ;  also  Environmknt,  Evolution,  tsc 

De  Cierando,  Joseph  Makik,  Baron,  was 
born  2»th  February  1772,  at  Lyons,  of  Italian 
blood.  Fleeing  from  Paris  to  Germany,  he  entered 
(1797)  Massena's  army  as  a  private,  "and  wrote  a 
treatise,  'crowned'  by  the  Academy,  De*  Signesctdt 
I'A  rt  de  Penaer  { 1800).  In  1 802  appaml  Ids  De  la 
Urntratinn  de«  Con  na  usances  Humaines,  a  precursor 
of  his  Jiixtoire  de  I'hilasuphie  (180.1),  long  reputed 
the  Ix'st  French  work  on  the  subject.  It  procured 
him,  in  the  following  year,  admission  into  the 
Academy,  He  was  appointed  secretary -general  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  Napoleon.  But 
De  Gerando  is  even  better  known  by  his  philan- 
thropic writings.  His  excellent  work,  Lc  V  isiteur 
dn  Paurre  (1820),  obtained  the  Moutyon  prize,  as 
did  also  his  Du  Pcrfectiumument  Moral  (1824). 


De  t'crando  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1837. 
and  died  12th  November  1842,  vice  president  of  the 
Council  of  State. 

DeWfendorf,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on 
the  Danulic,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
39  miles  N\V.  of  Passau  bv  rail,  with  manufac- 
tures «>f  pajier,  linen,  woollens,  stoneware,  and 
matches.  Its  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  often 
vjsiiecMby  more  than  30,000  pilgrims  annually. 

Degraded,  in  Heraldry,  means  placet!  upon 
steps  or  degree*. 

Defrree*  the  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  - 
a  circle;  see  ('IRi'LK,  tiKADT* ATloN.  A  degree  of 
latitude  is  the  length  along  a  Meridian  (q.v.),  such 
that  tlie  difference  of  latitude  between  its  north 
and  south  ends  is  one  degree — Le.  from  the  two 
positions  the  altitude  of  the  same  star  is  seen  to 
differ  by  one  degree  (see  Latitude).  Another 
definition  is  that  two  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
differ  in  latitude  by  one  degree,  when  the  verti- 
cals at  these  points  make  angles  with  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  differing  by  one  degree.  \Vere 
the  earth  perfectly  spherical  in  shape,  this  dis- 
tance along  a  meridian  would  lie  exactly  equal 
to  nhs  of  tbe  whole  meridian,  and  would  be  the 
same  at  all  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  owing 
I  to  its  oblately  spheroidal  shajie  it  increases  from 
the  equator,  where  the  curvature  is  greater,  to  the 
poles,  where  it  is  less  curved.  From  geodetical 
measurements  made,  it  is  found  that  at  the  equator 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  is  362746*4  feet ; 
while  at  the  poles  it  is  366479*8  feet.  The  differ 
enceu  between  the  length  of  the  degree  of  latitude 
in  different  latitudes,  thus  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement,  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  not  that  of  a  sphere  Imt  that  of  an 
oblate  ellipsoid. 

A  degree  of  longitude  is  the  length  between 
two  meridians  that  make  an  angle  of  one  degree  at 
the  poles,  measured  by  the  arc  of  a  circle  parallel 
to  the  equator  passing  between  them.  It  is  clear 
that  this  space  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
vanishes  at  the  poles  ;  and  it  can  be  shown  that  it 
varies  with  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  latitude.  Tbe 
annexed  table  shows  the  lengths  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  for  places  at  every  degree  of  latitude  from 
0°  to  90°.  It  is  computed  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  is  a  sphere. 
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Decrees,  UNIVERSITY.  In  its  original  sig- 
nification a  degree  «<u  simply  a  certificate  that 
the  person  who  held  it  was  qualified  tu  take 
|>art  in  the  public  teaching  of  a  university.  In 
the  fully  developed  medieval  university  there 
were  the  four  faculties  of  arts,  law,  medicine, 
ami  theology ;  and  in  each  of  these  faculties 
there  were  s|  fecial  degrees  of  it*  own.  These 
degrees  were  the  hacalaureate,  the  licentiate,  and 
the  doctorate,  though,  strictly  sneaking,  the  first 
was  not  a  degree,  since  it  did  not  confer  the 
right  of  puhlic  teaching.  For  the  attainment  of 
each  degree  certain  subject*  were  preseril»ed  for 
examination,  as  also  a  fixed  term  of  study  in  eon- 
nection  with  some  university.  Both  the  subjects 
and  the  |>erioils  of  study  varied  with  the  progress 
ttf  learning ;  but  the  different  universities  always 
sought  to  preserve  a  common  standard.  In  Paris, 
at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  terms  of  study 
requisite  to  qualify  for  teaching  in  the  different 
faculties  were  the  following :  in  arts,  fonr  years ; 
in  law,  seven  ;  in  medicine,  eight ;  ami  in  theology, 
fourteen.  In  modern  times  a  degree  in  arts  is 
simply  a  certificate  of  a  certain  measure  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  which  it  refers  : 
but  in  the  case  of  the  higher  faculties,  that  is,  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology*,  the  degree  also  implies 
a  license  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  professions 
tliat  depend  on  these  faculties.  It  was  formerly  an 
indispensable  condition  to  obtain  a  degree  that  the 
knowledge  it  represented  should  have  been  acquired 
at  one  or  other  of  the  legally  constituted  univer- 
sities ;  but  of  late  years  certain  universities,  such 
a*  that  of  London,  have  been  founded,  which  grant 
degrees  to  persons  who  pass  examinations  on  pre- 
scnl)ed  subjects  without  the  necessity  of  university 
attendance.  A  still  further  departure  from  the 
original  import  of  the  terra  is  seen  in  what  are 
known  as  '  honorary  degree*.'  Such  degrees  are 
conferred  by  universities  on  persons  who  liave  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  spheres  of  life  which  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  studies  for  which 
they  exist.  Thus,  eminent  soldiers,  artists,  and 
even  merchants,  have  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  Not  a  few  scholastic  bodies  are  even 
understood  to  grant  degrees  on  purchase,  or  on 
cither  such  easy  conditions  that  the  original  signifi- 
cance of  the  degree  is  completely  lost.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  right  to  confer  degrees  was  granted 
by  the  po|*e,  who  was  the  recognised  head  of  all  the 
universities;  and  at  the  present  day  he  claims  the 
privilege  of  directly  conferring  degrees  on  whom  he 
pleases.  In  Protestant  countries  the  right  can  Ikj 
granted  only  hy  the  state.  By  an  act  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  re- 
ceived the  right  of  conferring  degrees ;  but  these, 
known  as  '  Lambeth  degrees,'  never  carried  with 
them  the  same  privileges  as  those  of  Oxford  ami 
Cambridge.  In  the  medieval  universities,  music 
made  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  faculty  of  art«, 
ami  doctors  and  bachelors  of  music  are  still  created 
by  some  universities.  The  German  doctorate  in 
philosophy  corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the 
M.  A.  degree  elsewhere.  The  degrees  of  doctor  and 
Iwwhelorof  science  are  of  comjiaratively  recent  in- 
stitution. For  the  usual  abbreviations  for  degrees, 
see  Abbreviations.  See  also  Universities, 
Doctor  ;  and  for  the  Chinese  system  of  degrees, 
see  China,  p.  190. — For  degrees  of  relationship, 
see  Consanguinity. 

^    De  €nbernatl8.  See  Gi-bernatis. 

A  Dehiscence  ( Lat. ,  'gaping ' ),  a  technical  term 
applied  to  the  mode  of  opening  of  certain  ripe 
fruits,  those  which  do  not  open  being  termed 
indrhi*rtnt.    See  FRUIT. 

Dehra,  the  capital  of  the  Dehra  Dun  district  in 
the  North  western  Provinces  of  India,  h»  pleasantly 


i 

I  situated  in  a  mountain-valley,  2300  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  100  miles  NE.  of  Meerut.  Pop.  (1881) 
18,959;  (1891)  25,684. 

DcilUieira*  daughter  of  (Eneus  and  .Ethea,  _i 
and  sister  of  Meleager.  She  became  the  wife  of  ' 
Hercules,  but  unwittingly  caused  his  death  by 
sending  him  the  mantle  of  the  ceiitaur  Nessus, 
which  was  said  to  have  the  property  of  preserving 
love,  but  was  really  steeped  in  fatal  poison.  The 
poison  entering  his  frame,  the  hero  suffered  such 
agony  that  he  entered  a  funeral  pyre  to  be  erected 
iu  Mount  Gila.,  and  east  himself  into  the  flauicB, 
whereupon  Deianeira  hanged  herself  from  grief. 

Del  Gratia  (Lat.,  'by  the  grace  of  God  )  is  a 
formula  taken  from  several  apostolical  expressions 
in  the  New  Testament.    It  is  believed  to  have  been 

•  first  formally  used  by  the  bishops  at  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  431  A.I).    Afterwards,  it  came  to  he 

i  appended  by  archbisho|is,  bishops,  abbots,  monks, 
and  even  chaplains,  to  their  titles,  in  letters,  and 
other  documents,  as  a  humble  expression  of  depend- 
ence on  the  Most  High.  After  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  the  higher  clergy  wrote  Dei  el 
Aptustoiicv,  saint  grutitt,  '  by  the  favour  of  God  and 
the  apostolic  see.'  In  the  British  Islands,  this  style 
was  generally  dropped  alsmt  the  time  of  the  llcfor- 
mation,  but  it  was  occasionally  given  to  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  V'oik,  even  after  the 
beginning  of  the  ITtlt  century.     Manv  temporal 

Erinces,  earls,  and  Wrons  made  use  of  the  formula 
)ei  Gratia  ;  William  II.  and  Edward  HI.  of  Eng- 
land employed  it ;  and  licfore  the  15th  century,  no 
idea  of  independence  or  of  divine  right  seems  to 
have  been  attached  to  it.  But  in  1442  King 
Charles  VII.  of  France  forbade  its  use  by  the  Comte 
d'Armagnac,  and  in  1449  obliged  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  declare  that  he  used  it  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  the  French  crown.  These  instances 
show  that  it  had  now  begun  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  exclusively  to  sovereigns  who  owed  no 
allegiance  to  any  other  earthly  |M>tentate  or  power. 
In  this  way,  what  was  originally  a  pious  expression 
of  humility  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  assertion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  'divine  right'  of  kings. 
Dfiuothcrium.  See  Dinothkrh  m. 
DeipnosophiatA.  See  Athen^.is.  -4 
Deira*  an  ancient  Anglian  kingdom,  extending  _\ 
from  the  Teen  to  the  Humber,  and  westwards  to 
the  borders  of  Cumbria  With  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, Bernicia,  it  was  afterwards  merged  in  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  but  later  Ih>Ui  were  earl- 
doms under  the  West  Saxon  kings. 

Deir*4-l-knmar  ('convent  of  the  moon'),  a  _i 
town  of  Syria,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Druses,  * 
18  miles  SSE.  of  Bey  rout.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge 
of  a  deep  and  picturesque  glen  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
on  the  op|M>site  side  of  which  stands  the  pnlnce 
Btcddin,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Christian 
governor  of  Lel>anou.    Pop.  8(K)0,  mostly  Maronites. 

Deism  properly  means  belief  iu  a  God,  as 
opposed  to  atheism  ;  but  the  term  used  to  ex- 

|>ress  this  sense  is  Theism  (q.v.).  On  the  other 
■and,  Deism  is  generally  understood  to  imply  the 
denial  of  a  revelation  ;  and  a  Deist  is  one  who  holds 
the  existence  and  providence  of  God,  but  grounds 
his  belief  on  reason  and  evidence,  rejecting  the 
testimony  of  a  revelation.  The  name  is  often  used 
vaguely  by  way  of  reproach. 

The  term  Deists,  or  Freethinkers,  is  usually 
employed  to  designate  a  series  of  writers  who 
appeared  in  England  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
and  sought  to  establish  Natural  Religion  upon  the 
basis  of  reason  and  free  inquiry,  in  opposition  to  all 
positive  religions,  and  without  reference  to  super- 
natural revelation.  They  were  critical,  if  not 
hostile,  in  their  attitude  towards  Scripture,  and 
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denied  miracles,  the  Trinity,  and  atonement  Ijv 
Christ ;  and  they  may  fairly  lie  taken  oh  consti- 
tuting one  movement,  though  they  by  no  means 
formed  one  school  or  agreed  in  the  details  of  their 
teaching.  Thus  some  believed  and  others  rejected 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  human  free-will, 
and  they  did  not  all  teach  the  same  doctrine  ns  to 
tin?  relation  of  God  to  the  universe,  some  Is-ing 
almost  pantheistic.  They  were  not  for  the  most 
part  accurate  scholars,  mid  were  rather  acute  than 
profound  thinker*;  hut  though  their  inllueiice  on 
English  thought  seemed  for  a  time  to  lie  blotted 
out,  they  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  of 
rationalism  in  Euro|te.  The  chief  deists  were  Lord 
Herl>ert  of  Chcrbury,  called  the  '  Father  of  Deism' 
(died  164S(,  Blount,  Tindal.  Woolston,  Toland, 
Lord  Shc.ftesbury,  Lord  itolinghrokc,  Collins, 
.Morgan,  and  Chubb  (died  1740).  See  the  separate 
articles  on  these  writers,  also  CHIMM'H  HlSToiiY, 
Rki.ICMN,  Rationalism  ;  Leland,  Vir.tr  of  the 
I  hist  tnil  Writers  (17">4);  I^echler,  Gesthirlite.  drs 
Englisrhen  Drismus  (1H4I);  Hunt.  Religions 
Thought  tit  England  (187'2);  ljOslie  Stephen,  His- 
tory of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
( 1 876 ). 

DIJazet,  P.ui.ink  Viroinie.  a  great  French 
actress,  horn  at  Paris,  30th  August  1707-  On  the 
stage  before  she  was  Jive  years  old,  she  grew  up 
playing  children's  and  Inns'  roles  with  marvellous 
precocity  of  intelligence  and  grace,  but  first  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  her  real  greatness  in  an  engage- 
ment at  Lyons,  where  her  playing  of  such  parts  aa 
were  then'  known  as  souhre'tte* 'endeared  her  to 
the  citi/ens.  In  lX'2l  she  began  to  jday  at  the 
Gymnaae,  but  her  greatest  triumphs  were  won  at 
the  Theatre  du  Palais- Royal,  whither  she  lietook 
herself  in  1H34.  From  1844  to  1849  she  played 
at  the  Varietes,  next  al  various  Paris  theatres, 
in  the  provinces,  and  at  London,  till  1859.  when 
she  undertook  the  management  of  the  Folies- 
l)ramati<|Ue».  She  left  the  boards  in  1868,  next 
year  received  a  pension  of  2000  francs,  and  died 
1st  I)e<cnil«T  ls7."».  See  Lives  by  Lecomte  ( 1866 
and  lH'.CJ)  mid  Duval  (  1876). 

Dekker*  Thomas,  dramatist,  wa*  born  in 
London  about  1570.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
but  only  a  few  of  his  plays  were  printed.  In  1600 
he  published  two  comedies,  The  Shoemaker  s 
Holidai/,  or  the  Gentle  Craft,  and  The  I'leumnt 
Comedy  of  Old  Fortunatus.  The  first  of  these 
pieces  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  old  plays, 
ami  the  second  al>ounds  in  poetry  of  rare  lieauty. 
Dekker's  next  play  was  Satiromaslix,  or  the  nut  mat- 
ing of  the  Humorous  l'oet  (160*2),  in  which  Ren 
Jonson  was  held  up  to  ridicule.  In  Every  Man  out 
of  His  Humour  ami  Cynthia's  Jlerels  Jonson  had 
made  some  satirical  rellections  on  IXekker;  and 
in  The  Poetaster  I  1601 )  he  had  assailed  Dekker 
and  Marston  with  bitter  vehemence.  Long 
afterwards,  in  1610,  Jonson  told  Dmmiuond  of 
Hawthomdcii  that  Dekker  was  a  knave.  Before 
the  ((iiarrel  Jonson  and  Dekker  had  worked  in 
harmony;  in  l.VW  they  wrote  together  two  plays 
(which  have  not  come  down),  P'tge  of  Phtmonth 
and  lloltert  the  Seeond.  In  1003  Dekker  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Wonderful  Year,  which 
gives  a  heart-rending  account  of  the  suffering* 
caused  by  the  plague.  To  the  same  year  lielongs 
the  verv  amusing  tract  The  Parhe/or's  Banquet,  in 
which  lie  deseriltes  with  gusto  the  ills  to  which 
henpecked  married  men  are  forced  to  submit.  His 
most  powerful  writing  is  seen  in  The  Honejst  IVhore 
(1604),  of  which  the  second  part  was  published  in 
1630.  Middleton  assisted  him  in  the  first  part. 
In  1607  he  published  three  plays  written  in  con- 
junction with  Webster,  the  Famous  History  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  (which  has  descended  in  a  mutilated 


state),  West  ward  Ho,  and  Northieard  Ho.  A 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Bellimn  of  London  (160S! 
gives  a  very  lively  account  of  the  vagabonds  nl 
London  ;  and  Dekker  pursued  the  subject  further 
in  I.anthorn  anil  Candlelight  (1608).  which  |»os6c<l 
through  several  editions.  'The  most  famous  of  hi* 
pamphlets  is  The  Gull's  Hornbook  (1609),  in  which 
the  life  of  a  town  gallant  is  racily  depicted.  The 
Pouring  Girl  { 161 1  )  was  partly  written  by  Dekker: 
but  Middleton  must  take  the  chief  credit  for  that 
excellent  comedy.  From  1613  to  1616  Dekker  was 
confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison.  Earlier  in  ln- 
career  he  had  sjiont  some  time  in  the  Counter 
prison.  In  each  case  his  debts  were  the  cause  of 
his  imprisonment.  With  Massinger  he  composed 
the  Virgin  Martyr;  and  Lamb  was  doubtless  rig'iit 
in  ascribing  to  Dekker  the  most  Iteauliful  scene 
(II.  i. )  in  that  play.  The  Sun's  Darling,  licensed 
for  the  stage  in  1624,  but  not  printed  until  1»m6. 
was  written  in  conjunction  with  Ford.  A  powerful 
tragedy,  The  Witeh  of  Edmonton  (ivislhumouidv 
published  in  1658),  was  written  by  Dekker,  Ford, 
and  Rowley.  We  hear  of  Dekker  in  1637,  when  lie 
republished  his  Lanthorn  and  Candlelight  under 
the  title  of  English  Villainies,  and  then  he  dm]* 
out  of  notice.  His  plays  were  collected  in  1S73 
(4  vols.);  and  his  pamphlets,  which  att'ord  much 
valuable  information  about  English  social  life  in 
the  early  17th  century,  were  republished  in  5  vok 
in  Dr  Grosart's  '  Huth  Library.' 

De  la  Heche*  Sir  Henry  Thomas,  a  well 
known  geologist,  was  lxirn  near  London  in  1796. 
He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Great 
Marlow,  and  entered  the  army  in  1814.  Three  yean 
after,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  made  secretary,  and 
eventually  president  in  1847.  In  1820,  while  resni 
ing  in  Switzerland,  he  published  a  paper  on  the 
temperature  and  depth  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  In 
18*24  he  visited  Jamaica,  and  published  a  paper  on 
the  geology  of  the  island.  Other  works  are  a  Alanvil 
of  Ireology  ( 1831 ),  Besearche*  in  Theoretical  Geologi 
( 1834 ),  and  a  Geologieal  Obseri-er  ( 1853  >.  He  under- 
took to  form  a  geological  map  of  England  ;  and  soon 
after  he  had  liegun,  the  government,  sympathising 
with  his  design,  instituted  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  placed  him  at  it*  head.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  of  tie 
School  of  Mines.  In  1848  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  ;  and  in  1853  was  elected  a  com* 
sismding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  <u" 
Paris,    He  died  13th  April  1855. 

De  la  Horde,  Henry  Francois,  Cocnt.  »' 
French  general,  born  at  Dijon,  '21st  December  1764. 
The  son  of  a  baker,  he  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  by  1793  hat!  risen  to  l>e  general 
of  brigade.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  at 
the  Bidassoa  ( 1794),  next  commanded  a  division  en 
the  Rhine  under  Moreau,  was  governor  of  Lislsm  in 
1807,  and  was  ennobled  in  1808.  He  declared  for 
the  emperor  on  his  return  from  Elba.  He  died  & 
February  1833. 

Delacroix*  ErGfcNE,  a. French  painter,  chiW 
of  the  liomantic  school,  was  l»rn  at  Charenton 
Saint -Man rice,  near  Paris,  '26th  April  1799.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Pierrv 
Cu6rin,  a  follower  of  David,  and  came  under  tin- 
far  more  powerful  influence  of  his  fellow-pupil. 
GericauJt.  In  182*2  he  exhibited  his  first  wort. 
'  Dante  and  Virgil,'  the  novel  force  of  which 
attracted  much  attention  and  won  the  praise  of 
M.  Thiers  among  others.  In  18*24,  Delacroix,  who 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  of  yonn? 
painters,  produced  the  'Massacre  of  Scio,'  which 
was  entirely  repainted  after  the  artist  had  studied 
a  work  of  Constable's.  The  July  revolution  left  it* 
impress  on  Delacroix,  and  in  1831  aj 
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'Liberty  directing  the  People  on  the  Barricade**. ' 
In  1832"  he  made  a  voyage  to  Morocco,  where  he 
familiarised  himself  with  novel  eU'ects  of  light  and 
continues.  From  this  period,  Delacroix  continued 
to  send  forth  picture  after  picture,  besides  decorat- 
ing many  public  buildings  and  churches.  He  also  | 
executed"  a  number  of  lithographs,  including  a  series 
illustrating  Hamlet,  and  one  dealing  with  Faust, 
of  which  (ioethe  wrote  that  he  found  "in  these 
images  all  the  impressions  of  his  youth.'  In  1857 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Institute  to  fill  the  place  of 
Delaroche.  He  died  August  13,  1863.  The  most 
striking  quality  of  Delacroix's  art  is  its  invention, 
its  impetuous  imaginative  force  and  vitality.  He 
aimed  at  a  powerful  and  dramatic  expression  of 
passion  and  emotion,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim 
a  House  of  beauty  was  frequently  lost.  He  was  an 
admirable  eolourist,  and  his  admirers  have  ranked 
him  with  Veronese  and  Rubens.  His  drawing, 
sometimes  incorrect,  is  always  spirited  and  full  of 
vigour.  See  Lives  by  Moreau  ( 1873 ),  Burty  ( 1880), 
and  Chesncau  ( 1885) ;  uml  his  Journal  ( 1898 ). 

Ho  I  agon  Bay.  a  Portuguese  }>ossessioii,  is  a 
large  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south-east 
coast  of   Africa.     Discovered   by  one  of  Vasco 
da  Gama's  lieutenants  in   1502,  it  was  called 
liahitt  da  Lagmi,  from  a  rumoured  great  lake 
in  the  interior.      Negotiations  for  the  sale  or 
cession  of  it  to  Britain  liavo  always  Ijcen  rejected 
by  the  Portuguese.    In  1868  the  Transvaal  claimed  - 
by  proclamation  the  Maputo  River,  from  it*  junc- 
tion with  the  Pongola  to  its  embouchure  into 
the  southern  part  of  Delagoa  Buy.    England  and 
Portugal  resisted  the  claim  and  set  up  counter  pre- 
tensions.   The  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  in  1875  declared 
the  southern  portion  of  Delagoa  Bay.  including 
the  Maputo  River  up  to  the  1/obombo  Mountains, 
to  belong  to  Portugal.    The  bay  stretches  for  70 
miles  between  26*20'  and  25"  30/  S.  iat.     It  is  25 
miles  wide,  and  for  size  and  accommodation  is  the 
finest  natural  harbour  in  South  Africa  ;  in  spite  of 
islands  and  shoals  its  navigation  is  safe  and  easy,  j 
and  the  anchorage  is  commodious  and  well  shel- 
tered.   The  settlement  of  Lourenyo  Marques  and 
surrounding  country  have  been  notoriously  un-  j 
healthy  ;  but  of  late  years  some  drainage  and  other  j 
improvements  have  been  carried  out.    The  rivers  i 
Maputo,  Tembe,  and  I'mbelosi  (joining  to  form  the  I 
English  River),  and  the  Komati,  fall  into  Delagoa  i 
Bay.    The  proximity  of  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Trans- 
vaal goldfields  greatly  increased  its  commercial 
and  political  importance.    For  over  half  a  century 
there  were  intermittent  attempto  to  establish  com- 
munication between  the  Transvaal  and  Delagoa  ' 
Bay.    All  failed  till  1887,  when  a  company  was  I 
formed  in  London  to  work  a  concession  from  the 
Portuguese  government  for  ninetv  years,  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the 
Transvaal  (52  miles);  but  in  1889— through  in- 
trigues by  the  Transvaal— the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment expropriated  the  company  (largely  English- 
men and  Americans ).   An  international  arbitration 
was  soon  thereafter  arranged,  which  did  not  rei»ort 
till  1900,  when  Portugal  was  adjudicated  to  pay 
£641, 000,  to  the  grievous  disappointment  of  tho 
concessionaires,  who  had  demanded  over  £  1 ,500,000. 
The  lines  connecting  with  Pretoria  (350  miles  by  J 
rail  from  the  coast)  and  with  Johannesburg,  &c.  | 
were  complete*!  in  1890-95,  and  both  before  and 
during  the  war  of  1899-1900  proved  invaluable  to 
the  Transvaal 

See  LotRKNCO  Marqckr,  and   works  by  Monteiro 
( 1891 )  and  MonUguo  ( 1899 ). 

Delnuibrc*  Jean  Joseph,  astronomer,  born  atf 
Amiens,  29th  September  1749,  taught,  and  studied 
physicsandaatronomyunderLalande.  Theducovery 


of  Uranus  by  Herschel  in  1781  gave  him  the  first 
opportunity  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
learned  world  in  general  by  preparing  tables  of  the 
motion  of  the  new  planet.  Soon  after,  he  com- 
menced the  construction  of  new  solar  taldes,  and 
tables  of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Along 
with  Meehain,  he  was  ap|Miinted  by  the  French 
government,  in  1792,  to  measure  tfie  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  which 
was  completed  in  1799  (see  MkTKK,  Ak.\*;o). 
He  was  elected  meiulier  of  the  Academy,  and  in 
1803  perpetual  secretary  of  the  mathematical  sec- 
tion of  the  Institute.  The  result  of  his  measure- 
ments ap|>eared  in  his  great  work,  Jia.se  tin  SysHme 
Mttrique  iMcimtd  (1806-10).  In  1S07  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  Astronomy  at  the  College  dc  France, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  l«nhinde,  his  master 
and  friend.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  a  meml»er 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  died  at 
Paris,  19th  August  1822.  Delambre  received  a 
multitude  of  honours  during  his  lifetime.  He  was 
a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  Wlies  in  Kurojw, 
and  an  ollicer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  writ- 
ings are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are  TrmU 
(CAstroiiomu  (1814).  Hmtoirr  tie  FAstronomie 
Andante ,  ( 1817),  llistoire  tic  I' Astronomic  tin 
Moyen  Aye  (1819),  llistoire  tie  V  Astronomic 
Mot/ernc{  1821  ),and  llistoire  tie  i 'Astronomic  tin  Dix- 
liutticme  Siiele  (1827).  Besides  these,  Delambre 
wrote  several  excellent  Memoircs. 

Delane,  John  Thadki  s,  editor  of  the  Times 
newspaper,  was  the  second  son  of  a  liarrister,  and 
was  born  in  London,  11th  October  1817.  He 
received  the  earlier  part  of  his  education  in  private 
schools,  and  at  King's  College,  London,  and  finally 
went  to  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  1839.  At  the  university,  he  was  more 
famous  for  horsemanship  than  reading,  and  though 
bright  and  active-minded,  he  never  professed  tol»o 
a  scholar.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  studied  life  ill 
many  forms,  walked  the  hospitals,  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  reported  in  t  he  House  of  Commons  and  on 
circuit.  Mr  Walter  had  early  marked  Delanc* 
capable  character,  and  soon  placed  him  on  the  Time* 
stall';  and  in  May  184),  not  yet  twenty-four,  he 
became  its  editor.  For  thirty  six  years  Dclane  held 
this  post,  aided,  however,  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  by  his  brother-in-law  and  college  friend, 
George  Dasent  (q.v.).  I'ndcr  his  editorship,  the 
Times  attained  n  prodigious  circulation,  and  an 
influence  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  journalism. 
He  wrote  no  articles,  but  he  contributed  excellent 
rejM»rt>*  and  letters.  He  merged  his  personality 
in  his  paper,  and  the  history  of  his  later  life  is  the 
history  of  the  extraordinary  influence  wielded  by 
the  leading  journal.  His  exposure  of  the  railway 
mania,  his  vehement  attacks  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Crimean  war,  and  his  strong  opposition 
to  England's  assisting  Denmark  in  1864,  are  among 
his  best -remembered  acts.  He  was  singularly 
shrewd  in  weighing  public  opinion,  possessed  re- 
markable foresight,  and  seldom  made  a  mistake. 
Having  resigned  the  editorship  in  1877,  he  died 
two  years  later,  22*1  November  1879.  His  successor 
was  Thomas  Chenery.  A  Life  of  Delane  by  Sir  C*. 
Dasent  w  as  announced,  but  abandoned  in  deference 
t*>  Mr  Walter. 

llclnilVt  Mrs  (Man'  Granville),  was  born  at  " 
Conlston.  Wiltshire,  14th  May  1700.  The  niece  of  • 
Lord  Lansdowne,  she  married  first,  in  1718,  'fat, 
snuffy,  sulky'  Alexander  Pendarves  (1659-1724); 
and  secondly,  in  1743,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Delany 
( 1685-1768  ),*an  Irish  divine,  Swift's  friend,  and  the 
author  of  a  dozen  volume*.  After  his  death  she 
lived  chiefly  in  Loudon,  till  her  own  death  at 
Windsor  on  loth  April  1788.  Her  much-admired 
'paper  mosaics.'  or  flower-work,  have  long  since 
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faded  ;  but  she  is  remembered  through  ber  patron- 
age of  Miss  Burtiey,  ami  by  ber  Autobiography  and 
Ctjrrc*i»milew  f  (6  vol*.  1861  62),  with  its  gossip  of 
the  court  and  tlie  literary  society  of  ber  day. 

De  la  Raaie,  LorisE.   See  Ouida. 

Delaroehe.  Hiim-olyte,  known  as  Paul, 
painter,  the  head  of  the  modern  Eclectic  school  of 
art  in  France,  was  ls»m  at  Paris,  16th  July  1797. 
He  studied  under  Baron  Gros,  and  between  1819 
and  1823  acquired  some  note  by  painting  scriptural 
subjects,  but  first  excited  public  admiration  in 
1824,  by  hiB  'St  Vincent  de  Paul  preaching  in  the 
Presence  of  Louis  XIII.,'  and  'Joan  of  Arc  before 
Cardinal  Beaufort.'  These  exhibit  tbe  earliest 
indications  of  that  style  for  which  he  afterwards 
became  famous — a  styfe  which  endeavoured  to  unite 
the  picturesqneness  of  the  romantic  with  the  dignity 
of  the  classic  school  of  art.  In  1826  Delaroche  pro- 
duced bis  'Death  of  President  Durante;'  ami  in 
1827  his  'Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.'  These 
pictures  greatly  increased  his  repntation,  but  the 
last  is  reckoned  a  failure  by  English  critics.  In 
1831  he  produced  the  '  Princes  in  the  Tower,'  a  work 
of  high  merit;  in  1833,  'Cromwell  contemplating 
the  Corpse  of  ('bark's  I.,'  which  is  generally 
reganled  as  one  of  the  first  historical  paintings  of 
modern  times.  In  1834  appeared  his  •  Execution  of 
Ladv  Jane  Grey;'  and  in  1837  his  'Charles  I. 
itiHiritt-d  by  the  Parliamentary  Soldiers,'  and  his 
'  Stratford  receiving  Laud's  Blowing  on  the  Way  to 
Execution.'  From  this  |>eriod  until  1841  he  "was 
engaged  on  what  is  protmblv  his  grandest  work— 
the  series  of  paintings  on  the  wall  of  the  semicir- 
cular saloon  of  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  aided  by  Annitage 
and  other  of  his  pupils.  This  composition,  in  which 
the  style  is  simple,  lofty,  and  chaste,  contains  74 
figures,  comprising  the  greatest  sculptors,  painters, 
and  architects  in  all  history,  according  to  Dela- 
roche's  judgment.  It  was  excellently  engraved 
by  Henriquel  Dupont,  from  a  reduced  copy  made 
by  the  painter  himself.  Among  his  later  works 
may  Is?  mentioned,  '  Bonaparte  at  St  Bernard ' 
( 1850) ;  '  Marie  Antoinette  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal '  ( 1851 ) ;  •  The  Finding  of  Moses '  ( 18.52)"; 
•Calvary'  ( 18.13) ;  '  Christ  in  Gethsemane'  ( 1854)  ; 
'  The  Girondins  in  the  Concierge  '  ( 1856) ;  and,  one 
of  his  l»e*t-known  works,  'The  Floating  Martyr.' 
He  also  executed  some  striking  portraits,  including 
those  of  M.  Guizot  ( 1838 ),  and  M.  Thiers  ( 1856 ).  He 
died  Novcmlier  4,  1856.  The  characteristic  excel- 
lences of  Delaroche  are  picturesqiieness  of  con- 
ception, precision  of  handling,  and  accuracy  of  draw- 
ing. He  has  iwen  accused,  however,  of  want  of 
tire,  imagination,  and  depth,*  and  it  must  lie 
admitted  that  he  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibits  the 
highest  qualities  of  creative  genius.  Delaroche 
was  made  a  memlier  of  the  Institute  in  1832,  and 
professor  of  Painting  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
in  1833.    See  Ree«,  Vernet  and  Delaroche  (1880). 

De  la  RU<%  WARRKN.  an  eminent  electrician, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  January  18, 
1815.  Ho  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  early  entered 
hi*  father's  business — the  manufacture  of  paper- 
wan*— for  which  his  inventive  ability  rfnd  scien- 
tific knowledge  enabled  him  to  devise  many  new 
machines  and  processes.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  ami  1862  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  International  Electrical  Congress  at  Paris  in 
186)  ;  and  was  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society,  ana  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the 
London  Institution.  In  1878  he  succeeded  Spottis- 
woode  as  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  in 
1880  was  elected  a  corresponding  memlier  of  the 
French  Academic  des  Sciences  in  the  department  of 
astronomy.  His  scientific  work,  done  at  his  oliserv- 
atory  at  Cranfonl  and  at  his  private  physical  labor- 


atory, was  of  tbe  highest  value  in  the  departments 
of  astronomical  photography  and  electricity,  and  its 
results  were  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Royal  Society  ami  the  French  Academie  des  Sci- 
ences.   Died  in  London,  April  19,  1889. 

Delnunay.  Lons  Arsene,  a  French  actor,  was  ~ 
born  21st  March  1826,  at  Paris,  and  made  his  debut 
in  October  1846  at  the  Odeon.  In  the  year  1848  ho 
first  trod  the  classic  boards  of  the  Theatre  Francais 
in  the  role  of  Durante,  and  here  he  soon  pmcurwl 
an  engagement  and  became  secretary  to  the  theatre 
in  1850.  Till  he  retired  (1887).  he  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  actors  on  the  French  stage.  He 
has  found  some  of  his  greatest  parts  in  the  play» 
of  Hugo,  Pailleron,  De  Muaset,  and  Angiers. 

Delaviffiie,  Jean  Francois  Casimir,  drama- 
tist, satirist,  and  lyrist,  was  Isirn  at  \jr  Havre  on 
April  4,  1793.  He  liecame  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  France,  after  the  publication  in  1818  of 
his  Mcssfnimnt*,  satires  directed  agninst  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Restoration.  He  then  turned  bis 
attention  to  dramatic  authorship  and  produced  La 
Vturt*  Siciliens  (1819),  a  tragic  piece,  which  was 
followed  by  the  comedies,  L  fcenlt.  des  VieU  lards 
and  Lrs  Comtdien*  (1821).  He  was  mule  an 
academician  in  1825.  As  a  lyrist  and  satirist, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Poland,  and  of  the  democratic  party 
in  France,  but  although  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  sincere  politician,  he  failed  to  give  natural 
and  original  expression  to  his  convictions.  His 
tragedy  of  Louis  XL,  which  was  partly  founded  on 
Qurntin  Dimrard,  and  an  adaptation  of  which  is 
familiar  to  English  playgoers,  was  brought  out  in 
1833.  Among  his  other  dramas  were  Le  Paria, 
Marino  Faliero,  Les  Knfants  d' Kdouard,  Don  Juan 
rTAutriehe  ( 1835),  and  La  Fille  du  Cid  ( 1839).  He 
died  on  Deceml>er  11,  1843.  He  had  no  true  poetic 
faculty  ;  neither  was  he  a  skilful  dramatist,  though 
his  plays,  when  first  produced,  gnined  considerable 
popularity.  In  his  day  he  was  supported  by  the 
opponents  of  tbe  Romantic  school,  but  bis  medi- 
ocrity has  come  to  be  recognised  by  critics  of  all 
parties. 

Delaware,  one  of  the  original  states  of  the 
American  Union,  occupying  jtart  of  the  |>eninsuU 
between  tbe  lower  reaches  of  tlie  ,  cwritbi  i«s».  i«r, 
Susquehanna  ami  Chesapeake  i  iwdih  tbr  u  s.  hr'i. * 
Bay  on  the  west,  and  the  Dela  "M— "  c— 
ware  River  ami  Bay  and  Atlantic  Ocean  on  tbe  cast. 
The  state  is  lionndcd  on  the  N.  by  Pennsylvania 
(the  boundary  there  lieing  an  arc  of  a  circle),  <-ii 
the  E  by  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Man- 
land.  With  an  area  of  2050  sq.  m.,  or  lit  tle  more 
than  that  of  Northumberland,  it  is  the  smallest 
of  all  the  states  and  territories,  except  RIkhI* 
Island  ;  in  1890  it  was  the  forty  second  in  popu- 
lation. Save  in  a  small  hilly  section  in  the  north, 
nearly  all  tbe  surface  is  low  and  level,  and  in  the 
extreme  south  there  is  much  swampy  land  ;  while 
the  most  southern  two-fifths  of  the  area  is  in  gn-nt 
part  a  sandy  region.  The  bill-district  in  tbe  north 
presents  a  stony  surface  overlying  azoic  ntcks,  surd 
as  gneiss  and  granite,  with  patches  of  serpentine 
and  limestone.  A  strip  of  highly  fertile  red  clay 
lies  south  of  the  hill-country  ;  and  next  south  want 
occurs  a  productive  and  fossiliferous  greensand  for- 
mation, succeeded  by  a  somewhat  sandy  belt,  less 
fertile  than  the  greensand,  although  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent  is  by  no  means  unproductive. 
Tlie  coast-region  has  many  salt-marshes,  some  of 
them  dyked,  and  thus  rendered  tillable  ;  and  farther 
inland  is  a  considerable  body  of  extremely  rich 
alluvial  soil.  The  western  bonier  of  the  state  is 
generally  well  wooded,  and  in  some  places  flat  and 
marshy.    Tbe  rivers  of  Delaware  are  mostly  small. 
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but  many  are  navigable.    In  the  north  kaolin  and  | 
iron  ore  are  found,  ami  bog  ore  or  limonite  occurs 
to  Home  extent  in  other  pam.    The  state  is  divided 
into  three  counties,  New  Castle  in  the  north,  Kent 
in  the  centre,  and  Sussex  in  the  south. 

The  state  is  well  provided  with  railroad  facilities, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  canal  connecting  the  Delaware 
and  CliesA|»eake  bay*.  The  northern  section  has 
large  and  varied  manufacturing  interest*.  Fishing 
and  the  taking  of  oysters  and  crabs  are  irn|>ort- 
ant  industries  in  Sussex  county,  and  along  the 
shores  and  tidal  streams.  Peaches  and  the  various 
small  fruits,  as  well  as  market-garden  products,  are 
leading  articles  of  export;  the  principal  cereal 
crojw  are  maize,  wheat,  and  oats.  Fop.  (1870) 
125,015;  (1880)  146,608  (of  whom  26,448  were  of  j 
pure  or  mixed  African  descent) :  (18510)  168,403. 

The  principal  towns  are  Wilmington  (pop.  in 
1880,  42,478,  in  185)0,  61,437),  New  Castle  (4010) 
Dover,  the  state  capital  (3061),  ami  Smyrna  (2455).  j 

Delaware's  first  permanent  white  settlement* 
wore  made  by  Swedes  and  Finns  who  settled  at  i 
Christiana  (Wilmington)  in  1038 ;  for  a  Dutch 
settlement  of  1630  at  Hoomkill  (now  Lowes)  was 
destroyed  a  year  later  bv  the  Indians.  The  colony 
of  New  Sweden  included  a  small  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania atid  a  section  of  New  Jersey.  For  several  ; 
years  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  region,  till  in  1655  it  passed  under 
Dutch  sway.  After  the  transfer  of  New  Amster- 
dam (now  New  York)  to  the  English  rule  in  1664, 
Delaware  became  English  also,  being  governed  from 
New  York  until  163-2,  when  William  Penn  became 
proprietary  of  the  three  Delaware  counties,  which, 
though  attached  to  Pennsylvania,  never  formed  any 
part  of  that  colony.  In  1776  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  followed  by  another  in  1701  ;  and  this  was 
revised  in  1831.  Delaware  was  the  first  state  to 
ratify  ( 1767)  the  Federal  constitution.  It  took  no 
liart  in  the  secession  movement,  but  retained  its 
slaves  until  the  j»assageof  the  )3th  amendment.  It 
offers  several  curious  survivals,  such  as  its  division 
into  hundreds,  and  the  retention  of  whipping-post 
and  pillory.   For  map,  see  Maryland. 

Delaware,  Thomas  West,  Loki>,  the  first 
governor  of  Virginia,  arrived  there  from  England 
in  June  1610,  but  nine  months  later  was  prostrated 
by  ill  health,  and  died  in  1618. 

Delaware^.  See  American  Indians. 

Del  Credere^  Commission*  the  higher  rate  1 

or  allowance  charged  by  a  factor  or  agent,  in  . 
respect  of  which  he  guarantees  the  solvency  of  the 
urchascr,  and  renders  himself  personally  liable  to 
is  princi]tal  in  case  of  the  purchaser's  failure  to 
|>ay  the  price  of  the  goods  sola.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  contract  bo  in  writing.  The  amount  of 
the  premium  is  of  course  variable,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently double  an  ordinary  selling  commission. 

Deleb  Palm,  or  Ethiopian  Fan -palm  {Bar- 

rt&tus  trthiopum ),  is  very  common  ami  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Central  Africa,  where  it  often 
practically  replaces  the  date  palm  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  many  negro  trilx*.  It*  large  ban!  nut 
is  eaten  fresh,  but  also  largely  planted  until  ger- 
mination has  fairly  commenced  ;  the  young  embryo 
thus  laden  with  sugar,  &c.,  is  then  eaten  raw  or 
cooked. 

DeleetUS  (Lat.,  'a  selection'),  the  old  name 
often  applied  to  a  selection  of  passages  from  Latin 
or  Greek  writers  graduated  in  difficulty  for  the 
use  of  young  learners.  None  is  so  famous  as 
Valpy's. 

Delegation  (Ital.  dehgazionc),  the  term  for- 
merly applied  in  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church,  both  to  the  governor  and  governing 
court  of  a  province  and  to  the  province  itself.  The 


number  of  such  provinces  varied,  but  was  at  one  time 
nineteen.  The  delegate  was  always  a  prelate,  and 
directly  appointed  by  the  pope.  If  he  was  a  car- 
dinal, he  was  called  a  Legate,  and  his  province  a 
Legation. 

Deleaeluze,  Louis  Charles,  French  com- 
munist, was  born  at  Dreux,  20th  October  1809. 
His  politics  early  drove  him  from  Franco  to  jour- 
nalism in  Belgium,  but  the  February  revolution 
opened  to  him  a  career  in  Paris,  where  his  clever 
and  facile  pen  quickly  made  him  | popular  with  the 
rabble,  but  earned  him  from  the  authorities  im- 

ftrisoument  and  a  line  of  10,000  francs.  Again  at 
'aris  in  1853,  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  was  next  ( ransported  to  Cayenne, 
where  he  remained  till  1855).  His  experiences  of 
his  sufferings  he  gave  in  JJe  Pari*  a  Cayenne ;  Jour- 
nal d  un  Transportc  (1867).  After  his  return  he 
was  quiet  for  some  years,  until  his  journal,  Itteeil, 
started  in  1868  to  advocate  the  doctrines  of  the 
International,  brought  him  anew  into  trouble.  In 
the  infamous  history  of  the  Paris  Commune  he 
played  a  prominent  part,  and  u|s>n  his  head  rests 
in  great  part  the  guilt  of  its  most  execrable  atro- 
cities—the murder  of  the  hostages,  and  the  burning 
of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  He  died  on  the 
last  barricade,  28th  May  1871. 

Delfshaven*  an  old  town  in  South  Holland  on 
the  Maas,  II  mile  W.  of  Rotterdam,  with  which 
city  it  was  incorporated  in  1880. 

Delft,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  South  — \ 
Holland,  is  situated  on  the  Schie,  8  miles  NW.  of 
Rotterdam  by  rail,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous 
canals.  Delft  was  noted  from  the  16tb  to  the  18th 
century  for  ite  delft-ware  (see  Pottery),  but  has 
now  entirely  lost  ite  high  reputation  for  this  manu- 
facture, and  not  more  than  a  few  dozen  persons 
are  engaged  in  making  earthenware.  Of  several 
interesting  buildings,  one,  the  town  hall  (1618),  is 
a  picturesque  and  nchly  adorned  edifice.  The  New 
Church  (1476)  contains  a  monument,  more  ornate 
than  tasteful,  to  the  memory  of  William  I.  of 
Orange,  who  was  assassinated  liere,  10th  July  1584. 
It  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Grotius,  and  the 
burial-vaults  of  the  present  royal  family  of  Hol- 
land. The  Old  Church,  a  building  of  some  note, 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  naturalist,  Leeuwenhoek, 
nnd  of  the  great  admiral,  Van  Trump.  Delft  has 
also  a  state  arsenal,  an  East  Indian  college,  a 
polytechnic,  and  several  hospitals.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  line  carpets,  casks,  baskets.  Pop. 
( 1870)  23,804  ;  ( 1888)  27,5511  ;  ( 18515)  31.5)04. 

Delhi  (DeJili),  an  imperial  city  of  Northern 
India,  and  the  chief  commercial  and  industrial 
centre  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  13  miles  from  the  railway  junction  of 
Glnuiabad,  113  NNW.  of  Agra,  and  054  NW.  of 
Calcutta.  It  is  walled  on  three  shies,  has  ten 
gates,  and  stands  on  high  ground,  the  grand 
series  of  buildings  forming  the  famous  palace 
of  Shah  Jehan,  now  the  Fort,  looking  out  over 
the  river  and  a  wide  stretch  of  wooded  and 
cultivated  country.  To  the  north,  about  a  mile 
distant,  rises  the  historic  '  ridge,*  crowned  with 
memorials  of  the  Mutiny,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  city,  the  denies  and  minarets  of 
which  overtop  the  encircling  groves.  The  gardens 
in  the  city,  the  suburbs,  and  the  neighbouring 
country,  are  all  richlv  wooded.  Delhi  is  the  ter- 
minus "of  the  East  Indian  and  Rajputana  rail- 
ways, the  former  crossing  the  Jumna  by  a  fine 
iron  bridge.  Fergusson  describes  in  detail  the 
palace  buildings,  which  are  the  splendid  heritage 
of  Mogul  sovereignty.  Briefly,  they  comprise  the 
cathedral-like  entrance  hall,  the  diwintkhaa,  or 
audience  hall,  the  diuxtni-amt  the  rang  mahal 
(now  a  mesa-room),  and  several  lesser  pavilion*, 
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covering  in  all  an  area  of  1600  feet  by  3*200,  ex- 
clusive of  gateways.  The  beautiful  inlaid  work 
and  carving  of  these  buildings  are  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  the  diwanikhas  is  worthy  of 
its  famous  inscription  :  '  If  there  i*  a  heaven  on 
earth,  it  is  this— it  is  this  ! '  In  the  heart  of  the 
city  stands  the  Jama  Mosjid  ('great  mosque'), 
one  of  the  largest  ami  finest  structures  of  the  kind 
in  India,  which  also  owes  its  origin  to  Shah  Jehan. 
Among  the  notable  monuments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  the  iin|>erial  tomlw,  including  that  of 
Hamavun.  second  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  ;  the  old 
Kala  Nlasjid,  or  black  mosque;  and  the  famous 
Kutah  Minar,  10  miles  to  the  south.  The  Minar, 
erected  by  Kntab-ud-din,  founder  of  a  dynasty, 
early  in  the  13th  century,  is  238  feet  high,  and 
tapers  gracefully  from  a  diameter  of  47  feet  at 
the  base  to  0  feet  at  the  summit.  It  incloses  a 
winding  staircase,  and  is  garlanded  with  inscrip- 
tions from  the  Koran.  Modern  Delhi  is  noted  for 
its  broad  main  streets,  the  chief  being  the  Chandni 
Chauk,  or  Silver  Street,  with  its  high  clock  tower, 
and  the  institute  and  museum.  The  Delhi  College, 
once  a  famous  oriental  school,  has  been  abolished, 
government  having  withdrawn  the  collegiate  staff 
of  teachers  to  concentrate  the  grant  upon  the  cen- 
tral institution  at  I*ahorc.  Delhi  has  a  large  trade 
in  wheat  and  other  produce,  ami  its  hazaars  are 
noted  for  gold  and  silver  work,  precious  stones,  i 
shawls,  and  costly  fabrics.  It  is  a  great  native 
banking  centre.  Across  the  river  is  the  ruined  fort 
of  Salimgarh.  and  traces  of  an  ancient  city.  Pop. 
( 1891 )  193,580.  more  than  half  Hindus. 

The  name  Dilli  or  Dillipur  first  appears  in  1st 
centnrv  H.C.,  and  is  connected  with  the  famous 
iron  pillar  of  Raja  Dhava,  a  solid  shaft  of  metal, 
set  up  in  the  3d  or  4th  century,  which  is  16  inches 
in  diameter,  and  50  feet  long,  and  which  is  so 
firmly  planted  that  onlv  half  of  it  is  above  ground. 
This  indisputable  ndic  Itenrs  a  Sanskrit  inscription, 
in  which  tlie  name  of  the  city  is  mentioned.  Delhi 
was  the  capital  of  the  Afghan  or  l'athan,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Mogul,  empire.  It  was  taken 
by  a  British  army  under  Lord  Lake.  Septeml»er  8, 
1803.  and  has  ever  since— if  we  except  the  brief 
period  when  it  was  held  by  the  mutineers  in  1857 
—continued  under  British  rule.  In  our  own  time, 
Delhi  has  l»eeu  rendered  memorable  by  the  events 
of  1857.  The  march  on  the  city  of  the  mutineers 
from  Meerut ;  the  terrible  11th  of  May;  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder-maga/.iue  bv  Willoughby  and 
Ids  heroic  band  ;  the  assault,  when  the  city  was 
won  (September  20)  gate  bv  gate  and  quarter  by 
quarter — a  success  saddened  by  the  death  of  the 
gallant  Nicholson  ;  the  subsequent  daring  capture 
of  the  king  of  Delhi  by  Ilodson  of  Ilodson's  Horse ; 
and  the  capture  and  shooting  of  his  miscreant 
sons  by  the  same  otlicer,  are  memorable  evenU*  in 
Indian  history.  A  memorial  to  Willoughby  was 
erected  by  government  in  1888.  In  1877  Delhi  was 
the  scene  of  the  famous  Durbar  at  which  the  Queen 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  Delhi  is  now 
the  most  Kuropeanised  of  all  the  citi<*s  in  the 
interior  of  India,  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
old  gate*  was  among  the  improvements  con- 
templated in  188S.  —  The  district  has  an  area  of 
1277  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  638,689.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  district  centre  in  the  town 
of  Delhi.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway,  and  the  Raj  put  ana  State  Railway  tra- 
verses the  district  for  alsmt  13  miles.  Of  alsuil 
820  sq.  m.  under  cultivation,  over  a  sixth  are  irri- 
gated from  government  canals,  and  a  smaller  part 
by  private  enterprise.  To  the  south,  the  district 
is  rocky  and  barren.  The  soil  along  the  alluvial 
margin  of  the  Jumna  is  fertile,  but  better  crops 
are  produced  in  the  tract  artificially  irrigated  by 
the  Western  Jumna  Canal— The  division  of  Delhi 


comprises  the  three  districts  of  Delhi,  Gurgaon,  and 
Karual,  with  an  area  of  5610  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop. 
of  over  two  millions,  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  whom 
are  Hindus. 

Delibes*  L£on,  a  French  composer,  born  in  ^ 
1836  at  St  Germain  du  Val,  in  the  Sarthe,  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1848,  and  in  1855  pro- 
duced an  operetta,  Denr  Sacs  de  Charbon.  At  the 
Grand  Opeia.  where  he  liecauie  second  director  in 
1865,  his  music  for  the  ballet  La  Source  (1866) 
met  with  great  success,  and  his  ballet-music  for 
Cujndliti  (1870),  his  finest  work,  secured  his  posi- 
tion its  a  composer.  He  wrote  music  for  a  third 
l>allet  and  for  three  comic  o|>eras,  one  of  which,  Le 
Hoi  r»  dit  (1873),  became  very  |»opular.  In  1KM) 
Delibes  whs  appointed  professor  in  the  Conserva- 
toire.   He  died  January  16,  1891. 

Delilah  (signifying,  according  to  Bertheau. 
'  the  delicate ; '  according  to  Ewald.  '  the  traitress  ' ), 
the  Philistine  woman  who  lietrayed  Samson  (q.v. ). 

I><'lflle«  J.\Ci/fKS.  a  writer  extravagantly  over- 
rated in  his  lifetime,  was  Ismi  near  Aigues- Perse 
in  Auvergne,  on  June  22,  1738.  He  was  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  and  was  brought  up  by  charitv. 
Educated  at  the  College  de  Lisieux  in*  Paris,  be 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  and  obtained  a 
professorship  in  Amiens.  His  verse  translation  of 
the  Gcorgirx,  published  in  1769,  had  an  extra 
ordinary  vogue,  and  was  extolled  far  beyond  its 
merits  by  Voltaire  nnd  other  critics.  Its  author 
was  made  an  academician  in  1774,  and,  after  hold- 
ing a  canonry  at  Moissac,  was  presented  by  the 
Cotnte  d'Artois  with  the  abbacy  of  Saint-Severin, 
the  income  of  which  amounted  to  30,000  livrea  a 
year.  Leu  Jardins,  a  didactic  poem  which  D  lille 
published  in  1782,  found  a  vast  body  of  reader*, 
ami  was  generally  accepted  as  a  masterpiece.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  compiling  Delille  to 
leave  France,  he  travelled  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he 
occupied  himself  for  eighteen  months  in  translat- 
ing trie  Paradise  Lout.  After  his  return  to  France 
in  1802,  he  produced  a  translation  of  the  sEnetd 
(1804)  and  several  didactic  and  descriptive  works 
in  verse — L'lmarji nation  (1806),  Let  Trois  Heynes 
(1809),  and  La  Conversation  (1812).  He  l>ecame 
blind  in  his  old  age,  and  died  on  May  I,  1813. 
During  his  life  he  was  not  only  regarded  bv  his 
countrymen  as  the  greatest  French  poet  of  the 
day,  but  was  even  declared  to  lie  the  equal  of 
Virgil  and  Homer.  His  fame,  however,  suffered 
a  rapid  eclipse,  and  his  lack  of  poetic  genius  i* 
now  generally  admitted.  He  was  merely  a  fluent 
versiher,  whose  knack  of  turning  out  ingenious 
paraphrases  exactly  suited  the  taste  of  bis  con- 
temporaries. See  Sainte-Beuve's  Portraits  Litte- 
raires,  vol.  iL 

Deliquescence  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
property  which  certain  snlwtancea  have  of  absorb- 
ing moisture  from  the  air,  and  l>econiing  damp, 
and  even  running  into  liquid.  Caustic  potash, 
and  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
are  examples  of  substances  which  undergo  this 
change. 

Delirium  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
perversion  of  the  mental  processes.  In  its  essential 
nature  this  symptom  is  analogous  to  insanity  :  in- 
sanity is,  in  short,  a  similar  state,  unaccompanied 
by  the  obvious  conditions  which  are  the  causes  of 
delirium. 

In  health  the  mental  processes  correspond  to 
present  sensory  impressions  or  to  the  memory  of 
those  which  are  past,  but  in  delirium  this  corre- 
spondence ceases,  and  the  results  of  cerebral 
activity  liear  no  true  relation  to  reality.  De- 
lirium'has  three  well-known  mental  phenomena, 
any  or  all  of  which  may  be  present  in  any  indi- 
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vidual  instance.  The  iniiul  may  l«e  possessed  by 
false  ideas  or  delusion* ;  sensory  impression*  may 
produce  false  jierceptions  or  dlusiun* ;  or  there 
may  be  fictitious  perceptions  or  hall  uci nut  inns, 
without  the  presence  of  any  sensory  impressions. 

The  rnore  common  causes  of  delirium  arc  four. 
( 1 )  Local  diseases  of  the  brain  or  it*  envelope*, 
as  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
branes.  (2)  Toxic  substances  circulating  in  the 
blood,  wldch  may  have  their  origin  within  the 
system,  as  in  the  retention  of  waste  pnsluct* 
during  the  final  stages  of  kidney  disease,  or  may 
1m;  introduced  from  without,  such  as  the  sjieeifie 
]M>isotiH  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  or  active 
Hiilwtaiices  like  alcohol.  (3)  High  Issly  tempera- 
tures,  which  may  occur  apart  from  any  blood- 
poison  in  a  local  inflammation  of  some"  distant 
organ.  (4)  Inanition,  which  may  often  be  seen 
in  the  concluding  periods  of  wasting  diseases. 

Delirium  Tremens  is  the  term  employed  to 
denote  one  of  the  acute  phases  arising  in  the  course 
of  chronic  Alcoholism  (a. v.).  It  is  as  a  rule  pre- 
cipitated by  a  |«riod  ot  indulgence  in  excessive 
drinking,  and  shows  itself  at  first  in  the  form  of 
general  uneasiness  and  restlessness  during  the  day, 
followed  by  sleeplessness,  or  disturbed  sleep  with 
distressing' dreams,  at  night.  These  initial  symp- 
toms usher  in  the  stage  of  delirium,  always  accom- 
panied by  constant  muscular  tremors.  The  de- 
lirium almost  invariably  presents  the  three  main 
varieties  of  mental  disturbance — illusions,  halluci- 
nations, and  delusions — to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  preceding  article.  An  attack 
generally  lasts  about  three  days,  but  it  may  exist 
for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  days,  and,  so  far  as  is 
at  present  known,  there  is  no  means  of  shortening 
its  duration.  The  chief  danger  lies  in  the  great 
tendency  to  exhaustion  which  the  disease  shows. 
One  attack  appears  to  have  a  power  of  predispos- 
ing the  individual  who  has  suffered  from  it  to 
subsequent  recurrence.  The  affection  frequently 
induces  some  degree  of  mental  weakness,  and  this 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  those  who  belong 
to  families  which  have  a  hereditary  tendency  to 
insanity.  As  alstve  mentioned,  no  means  is 
known  of  cutting  short  an  attack,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  drugs  in  this  disease  is  of  at  least 
doubtful  utility.  The  only  rational  treatment 
consists  in  the*  use  of  every  cxi*»dient  which  can 
tend  to  sustain  the  patient,  and  avert  the  great 
tendency  to  exhaustion  of  the  vital  centres. 

De  Lisle.  See  Leconte,  Hof  get. 

Delitzsch.  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Lohlier,  12  miles  X.  of  Leipzig  by  rail,  with  manu- 
factures of  cigars,  straw,  leather,  ivory,  and  wooden 
goods.    Pop.  8342. 

Delitzsch.  Franz,  a  learned  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  bom  at  Leipzig,  February  23,  1813, 
studied  theology  and  orientalia  at  the  university 
there,  and  liecame  professor  of  Theology  at  Rostock 
in  1846,  whence  he  was  called  to  Erlangen  in  1850, 
and  to  Leipzig  in  1807.  Delitzsch 's  vast  learn- 
ing and  exegctical  sagacity  combined  to  give  him 
a  foremost  place  among  the  more  conservative 
German  theologians,  while  his  great  jiersonal  influ- 
ence over  a  generation  of  I.eipzig  students,  and  a 
long  serh1*  of  profoundly  learned  books,  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  extend  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Old  Testament  exegesis  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  England  and  America.  His  earliest  works 
were  in  the  field  of  the  post-biblical  Jewish  litera- 
ture, followed  by  his  commentaries  on  Habakkuk, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Genesis,  the  Psalms;  and  to  the 
complete  commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
edited  jointly  with  Keil,  Delitzsch  himself  con- 
tributed the  volumes  devoted  to  Isaiah,  Job,  Solo- 
mon's Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclcsiastes.  Later 


works  are  his  System  i/t  biblixrhen  Psychologic 
(I83."»),  Si/stein  iter  christ.  Apolugettk  (1869),  Jesus 
mul  11  did  (1867 ),  J ud.  Hundwerkerlebcn  zur  Zeit 
Jesu  (1868).  His  commentary  on  Geneois  (1887) 
made  large  concessions  to  the  critical  theory  of 
the  Pentateuch,  lie  died  3d  March  1890.  —His 
son,  Fbiedrich  Delitzsch,  born  3d  Septeml>er 
1830,  has  already  made  a  great  reputation  as  an 
Assyriologist  by  his  Assyr.  St  ltd  ten  (1874),  his 
translation  of  George  Smith's  Chaldean  Account  of 
Genesis  (1876),  his  Assyr.  Lesestucke  (1878),  ll« 
i  lag  das  Purudies}  (1881),  and  his  great  Assyr. 
Worterbuch  ( 1887  et  seq.). 

Delias.  Nikolais,  a  distinguished  German 
Shakespearian  critic,  was  ls>rn  at  Bremen,  lttth 
ScptemW  1813.  and  studied  philology  at  Bonn 
and  Berlin,  and  in  England  ami  France.  He 
finally  settled  in  1846  at  Bonn,  where  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  in  1855,  and  professor  in 
1863,  and  where  he  died  18th  Novemlier  1888. 
His  early  lectures  were  on  Sanskrit  and  the 
Romance  tongues,  hut  he  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  the  English  language  and  literature,  and 
as  a  student  of  Shakespeare  took  a  place  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  scholars,  was  second  to  none. 
Apart  from  excursions  of  lesser  importance  in  other 
fields  of  litcratnre,  he  published  Abhundlunaen  zu 
Shaksjxarc  ( 1878),  &c.  ;  and  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's works  (Elberfeld,  7  vols.  1854-61  ;  5th  ed. 
2  vols.  1882)  is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece,  ita 
notes  a  marvel  of  terse  sagacity. 

Delivery  in  Sale.  See  Sale  of  Goods. 

Delivery  of  a  Deed.  See  Deed. 

Delia  Cruscan  School.  About  the  year 
1785,  a  number  of  English  resident*  at  Florence 
endeavoured  to  amuse  their  lagging  hours  by  writ- 
ing verses,  which  they  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Florenre  Miscellany.  The  insipidity,  affecta- 
tion, and  fantastic  silliness  of  these  productions 
transcend  belief ;  yet  such  was  the  poetic  poverty 
of  the  time,  that  they  soon  foumi  a  crowd  of 
admirers  and  imitators.  Taking  the  name  of  a 
Florentine  Academy  (rj.v.),  the  Delia  Cruscans 
now  began  to  print  their  precious  lucubrations  in 
England,  chiefly  in  two  daily  newsjiapers  called 
the  World  and  the  Oracle.  '  While  the  epidemic 
malady  was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool,'  as  (afford 
pungently  says,  one  of  the  brotherhood,  a  Mr 
Roliert  Merry,  came  over  from  Florence,  and 
'  immediately'  announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to 
Love.'  It  was  answered  by  one,  'Anna  Matilda' 
(Mrs  Cowley),  who  (as  was  the  custom)  praised 
it  immoderately  in  language  even  more  alisurd 
than  Merry's  own.  'The  fever  now  turned  to  a 
frenzy  :  Laura,  Maria,  Carlos,  Orlando,  Adelaide, 
and  a  thousand  other  nameless  names,  caught 
the  infection  ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Cruseo.' 
But  retribution  followed,  for  Xemesis  watches  the 
course  of  poetrv  as  sharply  as  that  of  jsjlitics.  In 
1794  Gilford  produced  his  Ihteiud,  and  in  1796 
his  Ma-citul.  Rarely  has  literature  witnessed  such 
a  scalping.  It  completely  killed  the  school,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  only  in  these  two  |mhmiih  that  the 
memory  of  most  of  the  unhappy  Delia  Cruscan 
songsters  has  been  preserved  —  an  immortality 
which  may  l>e  compared  with  that  conferred  by 
the  Newgate  Calendar. 

Dellj'S.  a  port  of  Algeria,  50  miles  E.  of 
Algiers,  with  a  French  garrison.     Pop.  3564. 

De  Lolme.  John  Lot1  is,  bom  at  Geneva  in 
1740,  was  originally  an  advocate  in  his  native 
town,  but  al>out  17G9  came  to  England,  where,  in 
spite  of  his  literary  activity,  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  great  |H>vcrty.  always  in  debt  and  re- 
peatedly  in   prison.    Having  inherited  u  small 
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property,  ho  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1775,  ami  died  at  a  village  in  Switzerland,  July 
16,  1806.  De  Lolme's  principal  work  is  The  Con- 
stitution of  England ;  or  an  Account  of  the  English 
Government ;  in  which  it  is  compared  ftoth  with 
the  Republican  Form  of  Government  and  the  other 
Monarchies  in  Europe.  It  was  first  published  in 
French  at  Amsterdam  in  1771  ;  the  English  trans- 
lation, bv  another  hand  apparently,  did  not  appear 
till  1775.  The  work,  which  flattered  England, 
threw  no  new  light  on  the  subject,  long  enioyed 
a  high  reputation,  and  reached  a  tenth  edition 
(with  Life,  1853),  but  has  long  been  superseded  ; 
its  author  was  culled  by  Isaac  D'Israeli  '  the 
English  Montesquieu.'  In  1772  he  also  published 
anonymously  in  English,  A  Parallel  between  the 
English  Government  and  the  former  Government  of 
Sweden  ;  ten  years  later,  his  History  of  the  Fla- 
gellant*;  in  1796  an  Essay  containing  Strictures  an 
the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England,  and  numerous 
political  pamphlets.  In  1816  Dr  Busby  tried  to 
prove  that  De  Lolme  was  Junius. 

Delornie.  Marion,  a  famous  Frenchwoman, 
whose  name  figures  too  prominently  in  the  history 
of  the  17th  century.  She  was  born  3d  October 
1613,  in  or  near  the  town  of  Blois,  und  came  at  an 
early  period  of  her  life  to  Paris,  where  her  great 
beauty  and  brilliant  wit  soon  gathered  a  group  of 
wealthy  and  high-lstm  lovers  round  her.  Even 
the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  not  insensible  to 
her  charms,  ami  revenged  himself  for  her  contempt 
by  causing  her  to  )s>  separated  from  the  ill-fated 
young  Cinq -Mars,  her  love  for  whom  was  the  one 
ennobling  passion  of  her  life.  Among  her  lovers 
were,  in  succession,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Saint-Evremond,  the  Due  tie  llrissac,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  (irammont,  and  Emeri,  the  Superintendent 
of  Finance.  During  the  first  disturbances  of  the 
Froiutetirs,  her  house  was  the  rallying  point  of  the 
chiefs  of  that  party,  and  in  consequence  Mazarin 
was  aliout  to  fling  her  into  prison,  when  she 
suddenly  died  in  1650.  A  curious  tradition  sprang 
up  in  France  during  the  next  century,  to  the  effect 
that  Marion  had  not  died,  but  e*cai>ed  to  London  ; 
that  she  hail  married  au  English  lord,  had  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and  married  first  a  robber-chief, 
next  a  procurator  of  finance,  and,  finally,  that  she 
died  in  1706  ;  or,  uccording  to  another  account, 
even  so  late  as  1741.  Her  storv  was  treated  by 
Victor  Hugo  in  a  drama :  by  Alfred  de  Vigny  in 
his  romance  Cinq  Mars.  See  Eugene  de  Mire- 
eourt's  imaginative  Confessions  de  Marion  Delormt 
(3  vols.  1851  >. 

Delos  (called  also  in  ancient  times  Asteria, 
Ortygia),  an  island  in  the  Greeiun  Archipelago, 
the  smallest  of  the  Cyclades,  is  situated  between 
the  islands  tClienea  and  Mykonus.  According  to 
the  mythological  account  it  was  at  first  a  floating 
island,  but  was  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  Zeus  in 
order  that  it  might  liecome  a  safe  abode  to  Leto 
for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Its  earliest 
historical  inhabitants  were  Ionians,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  great  tienodical 
festival  held  in  honour  of  Apollo,  both  on  the 
mainland  and  in  the  islands.  In  426  B.C.  Delos 
was  purified  by  the  Athenians,  all  the  tombs  were 
removed  from  it,  and  it  was  declared  pollution  for 
any  birth  or  death  to  take  place  on  it.  Four  vears 
after  they  expelled  the  Delians  from  the  island. 
After  146  B.C. ,  when  Corinth  fell,  Delos  liecame 
the  seat  of  extensive  commerce.  Its  sacred  associa- 
tions, its  peat  festival,  its  excellent  harbour,  and 
its  situation  in  the  direct  route  from  southern 
Europe  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  all  combined  to 
render  it  a  port  highly  favoured  by  merchants. 
So  great  was  the  traffic  of  Delos  that  it  is  said 
10,000  slaves  changed  hands  here  in  a  single  day. 


After  flourishing  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was 
devastated  in  the  Mithridatic  war  (87  B.C.),  and 
from  this  calamity  it  never  recovered.  Little  more 
than  1  su.  m.  in  area,  it  was  noted  for  its  palm- 
trees,  and  also  for  its  brass,  and  the  brazen  vessel* 
which  it  manufactured.  The  town  of  Delos,  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  a  granite  crag 
347  feet  high,  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Still,  how 
ever,  the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  of  the  colossal  statue  raised  in  his  honour,  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Since  1877  extensive  investi- 
gations have  been  prosecuted  in  its  ruins  by 
Homolle  for  the  French  Arclueological  Institute. 

Delphi  (now  Kastri),  an  ancient  Greek  town 
in  Phocis,  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  famous  oracle 
of  Apollo,  was  situated  about  8  miles  N.  of 
an  indentation  in  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Leponto,  at  the  southern  base  of  Parnassus. 
Its  original  name,  and  that  by  which  Homer  in- 
variably  speaks  of  it,  was  Pytho.  It  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a  district  renowned  for  its  classical 
associations.  Occupying  the  vale  of  the  Pleistua, 
it  was  seated  in  a  semicircle  like  the  area  of  a 

t'rand  natural  theatre,  backed  towards  the  north 
»y  two  lateral  spurs  of  Parnassus.  These  lateral 
ranges  extend  east  and  west  around  Delphi,  and 
give  Hse  also,  from  the  point  at  which  they  ap- 
proximate, to  the  famous  fountain  of  Casta!  ia, 
the  holy  water  of  the  Delphian  temple.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Delphi  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Lycorea,  a  town  upon  one  of  the  slopes 
of  Parnassus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lieen  I>orians.  From  the  Delphian 
nobles  were  at  first  taken  the  chief  magistrates 
and  the  priests  of  the  temple,  while  the  Pythia  or 
priestess  who  delivered  the  oracle,  at  first  always  a 
young  maiden,  but  latterly  always  a  woman  not 
younger  than  fifty,  was  usually  selected  from  some 
family  of  poor  country -people.  In  the  centre  of 
the  temple  was  a  small  opening  in  the  ground, 
whence  arose  an  intoxicating  vapour,  believed  to 
come  front  the  well  of  Cassotis ;  and  the  Pythia 
having  breathed  this,  sat  down  upon  the  tripod 
or  three-legged  stool,  which  was  placed  over  the 
chasm  in  the  ground,  and  thence  delivered  the 
oracle,  which,  if  not  pronounced  at  first  in  hex- 
ameters, was  handed  over  to  a  poet,  employed  for 
the  purpose,  who  converted  it  into  that  form  of 
verse.  As  the  celebrity  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
increased,  Delphi  liecame  a  town  of  great  wealth 
and  importance,  famous  not  only  in  Hellas,  but 
also  among  the  neighliouring  nations.  Here  the 
Pythian  games  were  held,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
two  places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
(q.v. ).  The  fourth  temple,  though  the  first  built 
of  stone,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  548  B.C.,  and 
during  the  succeeding  century  a  fifth  and  last  one 
was  built  by  the  Amphictyons  at  the  cost  of  300 
talent*,  or  £115,000.  It  was  hexastyle,  fronted 
with  Parian  marble,  and  adorned  with  statu- 
ary by  Praxias  ami  Androsthenes.  In  480  n.c. 
Xerxes  sent  a  portion  of  his  army  to  plunder  the 
temple ;  but  as  they  climbed  the  rugged  path  thai 
led  to  the  shrine,  a  peal  of  thunder  broke  over 
head,  and  two  huge  crags  tumbling  from  the 
heights  crushed  many  of  the  Persians  to  death, 
while  their  comrades,  struck  with  terror,  turned  and 
fled.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Phocians  during 
the  Sacred  War,  and  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls 
in  279  B.C.,  who  were  said  to  have  been  repulsed 
like  the  Persians  by  portents.  The  splendonr  of 
Delphi  subsequently  excited  the  rapacity  of  many 
conquerors,  and  suffered  severely  by  their  attacks. 
Nero  carried  off  from  it  500  bronze  statues ;  Con- 
stantino also  removed  many  of  its  works  of  art  to 
his  own  capital.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  number 
of  statues  in  Delphi  was  not  less  than  3000,  and 
*  within  the  temple  for  a  long  time  stood  a  golden 
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statue  of  Apollo.  The  modern  town  of  Kastri 
now  occupies  the  site  of  Delphi,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  source  of  the  still  Mowing  Costal  ian 
spring.  See  A.  Mommsen's  Dcluhika  (Leip.  1878), 
vol.  lii.  (1880)  of  Bouche-Leclerq's  Uistoire  de  la 
Din  nation  dans  I'AtUiguiU,  and  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  (1882). 

Delphinapterus.  See  Bf.luua. 

Delphin  Classics,  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  (64  quarto  volumes,  1674-1730) 
prepared  by  thirty-nine  of  the  l>est  scholars  of  the 
time,  under  the  editorship,  originally,  of  Bosstiet 
and^  Huet,  tutors  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  title-pages  bear  the  words,  'In  usum 
SerenUsimi  Dclphini,'  hence  the  name.  Editions 
in  octavo  of  particular  authors,  as  Virgil  and 
Horace,  were  often  reprinted  in  England.  The 
Delphin  Classics  are  now  esteemed  of  little  value. 

Delphinidre.  See  Dolphin. 

Delphi nium.  See  Larkspur. 

Delta  is  the  alluvial  deposit  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  from  the  deposition  of  the  particles 
which  it  has  held  in  suspension  or  rolled  forward 
upon  it*  bed.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to 
the  tract  of  land  thus  formed  (mainly  within 
historical  times)  by  the  Nile,  which,  being  inclosed 
by  two  main  branches  and  the  sea,  lias  the  form 
of  the  Greek  letter  A,  delta.  The  formation  of 
deltas  depends  more  upon  the  al>sence  of  opposing 
currents  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  than  upon  the 
quantity  of  sediment  held  in  suspension  when  it 
reaches  the  sea.  Deltas  are  consequently  of  almost 
invariable  occurrence  in  inland  lakes,  in  the  quiet 
estuaries  of  the  nearly  titleless  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  sheltered  bays  and  gulfs  of  other  seas.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong  ebb  tides,  or 
powerful  oceauic  currents,  the  detritus  is  carried  olF 
into  the  sea. 

Delta  Metal  is  an  alloy  consisting  of  copper 
and  zinc— in  other  words,  brass— to  which  some 
manganese  has  been  added  in  the  form  of  ferro- 
manganese,  or  spiegel-eisen  which  contains  man- 
ganese. A  little  silicon  is  also  used,  but  enough 
of  tins  is  usually  present  in  ferro  manganese.  The 
iron  added  by  the  use  of  these  substances  should 
l»e  kept  small  in  quantity.  Delta  metal  has 
similar  properties  to  phosphor- bronze,  if,  indeed, 
some  of  it  is  not  simply  manganese  bronze.  The 
silicon  and  the  manganese  modify  the  properties 
of  copper  in  the  same  way  as  phosphorus  does  in 
the  case  of  phosphor-bronze  (see  Bronze).  Delta 
metal  is  used  for  parts  of  machinery  aud  for  orna- 
mental work.  See  the  patents  of  G.  A.  Dick,  the 
inventor  of  delta  metal,  No.  5914,  December  1883, 
and  No.  6172,  April  IHH4. 

Deluc.  JKAN  A NDRE,  geologist  and  meteorolo- 
gist, was  born  at  Geueva  in  1 727.  Set  tling  in  Eng- 
land in  1773,  he  was  appointed  reader  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death  at 
Windsor,  7th  November  1817.  He  was  author  of 
thirteen  works. 

Del  use  (through  the  French,  from  Lat.  dilu- 
vium, '  a  Hood  ' ).  There  is  scarcely  any  consider- 
able nice  of  men  among  whom  there  does  not  exist, 
in  some  form,  the  tradition  of  a  great  deluge,  which 
destroyed  all  the  human  race  except  their  own 
progenitors.  The  classical  story  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  is  but  a  typical  example  of  similar  myths 
found  everywhere,  and  savages  and  fathers  of  the 
church  alike  liave  argued  that  the  shells,  corals, 
and  other  marine  objects  often  found  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  ottered  distinct  proof  of  the  historical 
reality  of  a  deluge.  That  the  Noachian  deluge 
recorded  in  Scripture  covered  the  whole  earth  and 
destroyed  all  mankind  save  one  family,  was  the 
universal  opinion  until  towards  the  closeof  the  18th 


century,  and  is  maintained  even  in  Dean  Buck- 
land's  Rcliquiw  Diluvianw  (1823).    The  organic 
remains,  on  which  the  science  of  palaeontology  is 
now  founded,  were  regarded  as  its  wrecks,  and  were 
held  to  prove  that  it  had  covered  every  known 
country,  and  risen  over  the  highest  hills.    In  the 
progress  of  geology,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
most  of  the  stratified  rocks  demanded  an  earlier 
origin  than  a  few  thousand  years,  and  the  inllucr.ee 
of  the  deluge  was  consequently  restricted  to  the 
slightly  altered  superficial  deposits;  but  many  of 
these  were,  after  a  few  years,  found  to  ttelong  to  a 
period  vastly  anterior  to  any  historical  epoch,  and 
to  have  been  produced  by  long-continued  and  per- 
sistent agencies,  differing' totally  from  a  temporary 
cataclysm.     The  more  common  modern  opinion 
regards  the  flood  of  Noah  as  partial  and  local, 
although  the  universality  seems  fairly  enough  to 
be  implied  in  the  biblical  description,  and  although 
the  old  theory  has  been  revived  by  Sir  Henry 
!  Howorth  in  his  work,  The  Mammoth  and  thr.  Flood 
I  (1887).  <  M.  Lenonuant,  the  most  brilliant  as  well 
as  erudite  of  orthodox  scholars,  in  his  great  posthu- 
I  mons  Histoire  Anrienne  tie  I 'Orient,  argues  the 
partial  character  of  the  flood  from  the  absence  of 
all  record  of  a  deluge  among  the  black  races  of  the 
world,  as  the  negroes  and  Papuans ;  and  another 
Catholic  scholar,  M.  l'Abbe  Motais,  in  his  interesting 
and  learned  work,  Le  Dfluge  liiUiquc  ( 1885),  main- 
tains that  this  opinion  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
exegesis  of  Scripture,  with  tradition,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  while  it  is  the  only  theory  that 
avoids  all  the  ethnological  and  linguistic  difficulties 
presented  by  the  existence  of  the  great  negro  and 
yellow  races  marked  oft"  so  distinctly  from  the 
Nouchian  type.    The  deluge  traditions  of  many 
primitive  races  are  connected  with  religious  mys- 
teries, and  it  is  scarcely  true,  as  has  often  l>een 
asserted,  that  it  is  the  Old  Testament  alone  that 
gives  a  moral  reason  for  the  deluge  sent  ujKtn  the 
world.  The  Chaldean  account  discovered  by  George 
Smith  presents  a  striking  resemblance*  to  the 
Genesis  story,  and  agrees  with  it  also  in  making 
the  flood  distinctly  a  divine  retribution  for  human 
sin,  although  it  of  course  differs  from  the  Jewish 
account  in  being  polytheistic  instead  of  monothe- 
istic.   The  vessel  in  which  Xisuthros,  the  Chaldean 
Noah,  sails,  is  a  ship  guided  by  a  steersman,  and 
others  beside  his  own  family  are  admitted  into  it. 
The  flood  is  seven  days  at  its  height,  and  Xisuthros 
sends  out  in  succession  a  raven,  a  dove,  and  a 
swallow.    The  ship  finally  rests  on  Rowandiz,  the 
highest  mountain  of  Eastern  Kurdistan,  and  the 
peak  which  supports  the  heavens,  instead  of  upon 
Ararat,  the  northern  or  Armenian  continuation  of 
the  range.    Babylonian  tradition  also  confounds 
Noah  with  Enoch,  for  Xisuthros  is  taken  to  the 
skies  immediately  after  coming  out  of  the  ark. 
Two  deluge  poems  were  amalgamated  together  in 
an  Akkadian  epic,  in  twelve  hooks,  describing  the 
adventures  of  Gizdhubar.  A  translation  of  Haupt's 
version  is  given  by  Sayce  in  his  Fresh  Light  from 
the  Ancient  Monuments ;  and  see  I'rest  witch,  On 
Certain  Phenomena  belonging  to  the  Close  of  the 
last  Geological  Period  ( 1895). 

De  Lunatlco  Inqtiirendo.  See  Insanity. 

DelungduilK,  a  kind  of  Civet  (q.v.). 

Delusion.  See  Hallucinations,  Illusions.  *4- 

Delvlno*  a  town  of  Albania,  45  miles  WNW. 
of  Janina,  with  a  trade  in  oil  and  fruit.  Pop.  6000. 

Dem  adcs  an  Athenian  orator,  who,  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Demosthenes,  promoted  eagerly  the 
Maredonian  interest,  and  was  sent  away  in  safety 
by  Philip  when  taken  prisoner  at  Clueronea  (338), 
but  had  not  the  grace  to  be  honest  even  in  his 
anti-patriotism,  and  was  put  to  death  for  his 
treachery  by  Antipater  in  318. 
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Demand  and  Supply.  In  Political  Economy 

demand  lias  reference  to  the  quantity  of  goods 
asked  for  in  the  market,  and  supply  has  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  goods  offered.  The  laws  of 
demand  ami  supply  may  be  thus  stated  :  when 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  competition  growH 
Stronger  among  the  buyers,  and  prices  rise,  nnd 
when  the  demand  falls  short  of  the  supply,  com- 
petition Brown  stronger  among  the  sellers,  and 
prices  fall  ;  or  thus,  falling  prices  tend  to  lessen 
the  supply  and  increase  the  demand,  while  rising 
prices  tend  to  Increase  the  supply  and  lessen  the 
demand.  A  rise  in  prices  tends  to  encourage  pro- 
duction, while  a  fall  in  prices  tends  to  discourage  it. 
Conversely,  consumption  is  promoted  bv  falling 
and  lessened  l>y  rising  prices.  The  result  is  that 
demand  and  supply  continually  tend  to  equilibrium. 
Under  such  a  system  it  is  assumed  that  buyers  and 
sellers  or  producers  and  consumers  are  free  to  fix 
their  own  prices.  In  other  words,  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  prevail  under  a  system  of  free 
competition. 

Ileinavend,  Mount,  an  extinct  volcano  of 
Persia,  forming  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Elhurz 
Chain,  which  separates  the  low  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  from  the  high  tableland  of  Persia. 
The  height  hitherto  has  Wen  usually  marked  as 
14,700  feet,  but  has  Wen  fixed  by  the  Russian 
Caspian  Survey  at  IH.OOO  feet. 

Lake.    See  Tzana. 

HKNRY,  a  Polish  general,  was 
born  near  Cracow,  16th  January  1791,  entered  the 
Polish  army  in  INCH),  and  fought  under  Napoleon 
against  Russia  and  at  Leipzig.  In  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1830  he  so  distinguished  himself  that 
for  a  short  time  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  army  ;  in  1833  he  entered  the  service  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Hungarian 
insurrection,  Kossuth  appointed  him  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  llungnrian  army.  He  drew  up 
n  plan  of  the  campaign,  but  was  hampered  bv 
the  jealousy  of  Gorgei  ;  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Ka|H>lna  (l  ehruary  'JlV-'iH,  1849)  he  was  forced  to 
resign  his  command.  At  Kossuth's  resignation 
Deiubinski  tied  to  Turkey,  but  in  18.VI  he  returned 
to  France,  and  died  at  Paris,  13th  dune  1804.  He 
was  author  of  Meuwirta  (1833)  and  four  other 
works. 

Deme  (Gr.  demos),  a  subdivision  of  ancient 
Attica  and  of  modern  Greece.  The  dtiiun  were 
townships  or  hundreds,  subdivisions  of  the  /ihii/tii, 
ami  were  equivalent  to  the  Dorian  komai,  \  pagi  ; 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  KM)  in  numW 
( 10  in  each  pftul,  I,  afterwards  170 ;  their  origin  was 
commonly  referred  to  Theseus.  The  word  drums 
early  came  to  Ik*  applied  to  the  commons,  and  sur- 
vives signilicantly  in  our  democrucy  and  drmfiyogue. 

or  DlsMF.MBKItKl),  a  heraldic  term 
to  signify  that  the  members  of  an 
animal  are  cut  from  its  IkhIv. 
Dementia.   See  Insanity. 

Deilierara*  one  of  the  three 
counties  of  British  Guiana  (q.v. ), 
lietween  the  Abari  and  the  Esse- 
quilMi,  takes  its  name  from  the 
Pemerara  River,  which  rises  in 
the  Maccari  Mountains,  in  about 
4°  40'  N.  Int.,  and  after  a  northerly 
course  of  alsmt  200  miles,  enters 
the  Atlantic  at  Georgetown.  The  mouth  is  1J 
mile  wide,  but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  at  low  tides; 
the  stream  is  navigable  for  90  miles,  and  has  many 
nourishing  settlements  on  its  luniks. 

Demesne  was  that  portion  of  the  lands  of  a 
Manor  (q.v.)  which  the  lord  of  the  manor 
for  his  immediate  use  and  occupation. 
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Demeter.  the  Ceres  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of 
the  chief  divinities  of  the  tireeks.  She  was  the 
earth -goddess,  the  patroness  of  agriculture  and  of 
fruits,  and  her  name  itself  most  prolmhly  meant 
Mother-  Karth  ( ;/<  m>  t,'r ).  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  was  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Persephone  (  Proserpine),  who"  was  carried  oil"  while 
gathering  flowers  in  the  Nvsian  plain,  in  Asia,  bv 
Aidoneus  (Pluto),  the  gisl  of  the  nether  world. 
Demeter  wandered  for  some  time  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  and  when  she  learned  whither  she  had 
been  carried,  quitted  Olympus  in  anger,  and  dwelt 
on  earth  among  men,  as  at  Kleusis,  bringing  bless 
ings  in  her  train.  At  length  Zeus  sent  Hermes 
to  bring  back  Persephone,  and  ls»th  mother  and 
daughter  then  returned  to  Olympus,  whercujion  the 
earth  again  brought  forth  her  fruits.  As  Perse- 
phone hail  eaten  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  in  the 
under  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one-third  of 
the  year  in  the  gloomy  kingdom  of  her  husl>and, 
returning  to  her  mother  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Many  later  additions  were  made  to  this  Wautiful 
story,  in  which  it  is  not  dillicult  to  see  an  allegorisa- 
tion  of  the  burial  and  revival  of  the  seed-corn  within 
the  ground.  The  Latin  poets  made  Enna,  in  Sicily, 
the  scene  of  Proserpine's  rajs-.  The  Eleusinia  were 
held  even'  year  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Deineter 
and  her  daughter,  as  well  as  the  Thesmophorin, 
both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The 
Athenians  revered  her  especially  as  the  originator 
of  civilised  life  and  its  arts,  which  all  rest  on  the 
basis  of  agriculture.  In  art  Demeter  is  represented 
fully  clothed,  a  garland  of  corn-ears  round  her 
head,  in  her  hand  a  sceptre,  corn-ears,  or  a  poppy, 
and  sometimes  with  a  torch  and  mystic  basket. 
The  worship  of  Demeter,  known  as  Ceres,  reached 
Rome  from  Sicily,  and  ultimately  acquired  great 
|Militical  importance.  Her  chief  festival  there  was 
the  Cerealia.    See  Cekes. 

Demetrius,  or  Dmitri.   See  Rissia. 

Demetrius  PlialereUS  named  from  the 
Attic  demos  of  Phalerus,  a  seaport  of  Athens, 
where  he  was  horn  alsmt  34.r»  B.C.,  was  distin- 
guished as  an  orator  and  politician.  Though 
descended  from  a  family  of  neither  rank  nor 
propertv,  by  his  abilities  and  energy  he  rose  to 
the  highest  honours  at  Athens.  He  was  educated 
along  with  Menander  in  the  school  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  entered  ujmui  public  life  alsmt  3*25,  and 
soon  made  himself  famous  by  his  oratory.  In  317 
he  was  intrusted  by  Cassander  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  ten 
years  with  such  general  satisfaction  that  the 
grateful  Athenians  heaped  all  kinds  of  honours 
upon  him,  and  erected  no  fewer  than  300  statues  to 
his  honour.  During  the  later  fieriod  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  seems  to  have  given  himself  up 
to  dissipation  ;  ami  when  l>enietrius  Polioreetes, 
king  of  Macedonia,  approached  Athens  with  a 
besieging  army  in  307,  Demetrius,  having  lost  the 
sympathies  and  co-operation  of  the  Athenians, 
was  obliged  to  flee.  All  his  statues  were  de- 
molished except  one.  He  retired  tirst  to  Thelies. 
but  afterwards  found  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  lived  for 
many  years,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
On  the  death  of  his  protector,  Demetrius  was 
expelled  from  the  court  of  Egypt,  retreated  to 
Itusiris  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  dieu  there  from  the 
bite  of  an  asp  in  283.  Demetrius  was  the  lost  of 
the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name.  His  style 
was  graceful,  insinuating,  and  elegant ;  bearing, 
however,  in  its  luxuriousness  and  tendency  to 
effeminacy,  the  marks  of  a  declining  oratory.  The 
list  of  his  works  (fifty  in  number)  given  by  Dio- 
genes Luert  in-  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
most  extensive  acquirements. 
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Deini-bastloil,  in  Fortification,  differs  from  a 
Bastion  (q.v.)  in  having  only  one 
flank  instead  of  two  and  no"  cur- 
tain. 

DemidofT,  a  Russian  family 
distinguished  for  wealtli  anil 
beneficence,  in  descended  from 
Nikita  DemidofT,  originally  a 
blacksmith  at  Tula,  who  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  liecame 
famous  as  a  manufacturer  of  arms, 
and  amassed  an  immense  fortune. 
Of  the  numerous  princes  of  the  line,  perhaps 
the  most  famous  is  Prince  Anatol  (1813-70),  horn 
at  Moscow,  hut  educated  in  France.  He  was 
always  remarkable  for  his  enthusiasm  in  letters 
and  in  the  sciences ;  his  principal  work  being  his 
'J'rmvJs  in  Su  nth-east  Europe  (A  vols.  Paris.  1839- 
49).  It  contains  very  valuable  scientific  observa- 
tions, and  is  magnificently  illustrated. 

Demi-lion,  Demi-rose,  Demi-funk  de  lis, 

&c.,  in  Heraldry,  means,  when  an  animal  is  spoken 
of,  the  upper  half ;  and  with  an  inanimate  object, 
the  dexter  half  parted  per  pale. 

Deml-lline,  in  Fortification,  U  the  name 
formerly  given  to  the  work  now  called  a  Ravelin 
(q.v.).   See  Fortification. 

Demi-monde  (Fr.  demi,  'half,'  and  monde, 
'  world,'  or  '  society '),  a  term  that  came  into  vogue 
from  the  title  of  "a  play  by  the  younger  Dumas 
(1855),  as  applied  to  a  class  of  women  in  large 
towns,  and  especially  Paris,  whose  disregard  for  the 
proprieties  prevent*  their  being  more  than  half 
recognised  by  society.  The  word  covers  women  of 
all  degrocs  of  disrespeclahility,  provided  only  they 
respect  the  elegancies  of  life. — Demi-rep  is  a  similar 
18th-century  word,  compounded  clumsily  enough, 
for  a  woman  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation. 

Demir-HiHKar  ('iron-castle'),  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Struma, 
45  miles  NE.  of  Saloniki.    Pop.  8000. 

Demise.   See  Lease. 

Deitlisemiqiiaver,  half  a  semiquaver,  or  the 
32d  part  of  a  semibreve.    See  Music. 

Dem'iurfCe  (fmm  (ir-  'people,'  and 

ergon,  'a  work;'  hence  a  '  handicraftsman ')  was 
the  name  given  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Gnostics  to 
the  creator  or  former  of  the  worhl  of  sense.  He  was 
conceived  as  the  archon  or  chief  of  the  lowest  order 
of  the  spirits  or  ;eonsof  the  pleroma  ;  mingling  with 
chaos,  he  formed  in  it  a  corporeal  animated  worhl. 
He  created  man,  but  could  impart  to  him  only  his 
own  weak  principle,  the  psyche  or  sensuous  soul ; 
therefore  the  highest,  the  really  good  God,  added 
the  divine  rational  soul,  or  pneuma.  Hut  the  power 
of  evil  in  the  material  body,  and  the  hostile  influ- 
ence of  the  merely  sensuous  demiurge,  prevented 
the  development  of  that  higher  element.  The 
demiurge  holding  himself  to  be  the  highest  God, 
could  not  brin^  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  Godhead  ;  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  .lews,  he 
gave  them  the  imperfect  law  of  Moses,  which  pro- 
mised merely  a  sensuous  happiness,  and  even  that 
not  attainable  ;  and  against  the  spirits  of  the  hyle, 
or  world  of  matter,  he  sent  only  a  psychical,  and 
therefore  powerless  Messiah,  the  man  Jesus.  Sec 
Gnosticism. 

Demmin*  an  ancient  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Peenc,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  this 
point,  29  miles  S.  of  Stralsund  by  rail.  It  has 
manufactures  of  machinery,  bells,  ironwares,  sugar, 
lime,  and  bricks,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  wool,  coal, 
andiron.     Pop.  ( 1885)  10,546  ;( 1890)  10,852. 

Democraey  ( '  rule  of  the  people,'  from  Gr. 
demos,  '  the  people,'  and  kntteo,  '  I  rule ' )  is  a  form  of 
government  in  which  power  rest*  with  the  body  of 


the  citizens.  It  is  opposed  to  monarchy,  the  rule 
of  one;  to  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  'l>est'  or 
nobles  ;  and  to  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  few.  It  is 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  i>eople,  as  opjstsed  to  government  by  a  single 
chief  or  a  dominant  class. 

Democracy  was  a  great  force  in  the  ancient 
world,  but  as  then  prevalent  it  had  certain  charac- 
|  teristics,  which  very  clearly  distinguish  it  from  its 
modern  forms.  In  antiquity  the  democracy  was 
associated  with  the  citv.  Tliere  was  no  system  of 
representation  by  which  the  ocople  spread  over 
extensive  territories  could  semi  deputies  to  speak 
and  act  for  them  in  a  common  parliament.  In  the 
ancient  democracies,  the  people  were,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  citizens,  who  personally  ap|>eared 
and  spoke  and  voted  in  the  assemblies.  Another 
great  feature  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  number  of  slaves  who  had  no 
political  and  few  civil  rights — i.e.  a  very  large 
and  important  part  of  the  population  were  not 
reckoned  among  the  citizens  at  all.  Hence  it  will 
l>e  seen  that  the  'people'  in  the  ancient  democracy 
was  limited  in  number,  consisting  of  a  city  imputa- 
tion, and  excluding  the  labouring  class  or  slaves. 
Thus  constituted,  the  ancient  democracy  had  a  most 
interesting  history.  It  attained  to  its  highest  and 
finest  development  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  Wfore 
the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Resides 
l>eing  a  conflict  for  the  headship  of  Greece  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  that  war  was  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  the  Hellenic  world  between  the  demo- 
cratic and  aristocratic  principles,  of  which  these 
cities  were  respectively  the  representatives  and 
champions.  It  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  but  the  struggle  of  the  j»eople 
against  the  rich  and  privileged  classes  continued 
in  the  Greek  cities  as  long  as  they  retained  their 
independence.  At  Rome,  too,  the  history  of  the 
city  is  to  a  large  degree  the  record  of  popular 
struggle  against  the  privileged  and  wealthy  classes. 
Quiescent  for  about  two  hundred  years  after  the 
reforms  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  it  broke  out 
afresh  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  ended  with 
the  triumph  of  a  great  chief  of  the  democracy, 
Julius  Cu-sar.  Rut  this  triumph  meant  the  end  of 
the  republic,  and  the  permanent  rule  of  a  single 
head,  as  consolidated  under  Augustus. 

Among  the  Germanic  tribes  which  overthrew  the 
Roman  empire,  as  among  most  peoples  at  a  similar 
stage  of  development,  the  general  Wly  of  freemen 
had  considerable  power.  Rut  the  term  democracy 
properly  refers  to  communities  in  a  comparatively 
advanced  state  of  political  evolution,  and  it  would 
be  an  anachronism  to  apply  the  theories  and 
problems  connected  with  the  word  to  nations  still 
in  the  tribal  stage. 

With  the  growth  of  the  republics  of  medieval 
Italy,  and  of  the  cities  of  Flanders  and  Germany, 
began  a  democratic  movement  similar  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  ancient  times.  .  It  was  similar, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  associated  with  city  life,  but  it 
differed  from  the  ancient  democracy,  in  so  far  as 
slavery  ceased  to  lie  an  important  factor,  and  the 
development  of  the  medieval  cities  was  controlled 
or  affected  by  the  great  feudal  states  which  had 
now  risen.  As  the  great  modern  states  have 
become  consolidated,  the  cities  which  played  so  im- 
|K»rtant  a  part  in  medieval  life  have  l>een  absorbed 
in  them.  The  process  has  been  a  slow  one,  for 
Venice  was  an  independent  republic  till  the  close 
of  the  18th  century.  Hamburg  was  fully  incor- 
porated in  the  German  empire  only  in  1888.  In 
the  city  life  which  thus  came  to  a  close,  the  struggle 
between  rich  and  poor,  between  privileged  classes 
and  the  people,  was  more  or  less  present. 

The  modern  democracy  differs  essentially  from 
I  the  ancient  and  medieval  forms.    The  people  no 
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longer  consist  merely  of  a  body  of  burgesses 
limited  in  number,  but  of  millions  of  men  inhabit- 
ing extensive  countries.  A  government  on  such  a 
liasis  is  rendered  |K»*sihle  through  the  representa- 
tive system,  by  which  the  vast  electorate  choose  a 
convenient  number  of  deputies*,  on  whom  tlie  legis- 
lative mid  other  functions  are  conferred.  Another 
important  point  of  diflerence  is  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  serfdom,  and  the  other  unfreo  condition* 
which  formerly  prevailed.  Freedom  of  conscience, 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  one's  residence  and  pro- 
fession, have  l»cen  more  or  loss  fully  realised,  we 
must  also  note  the  progress  towiinls  the  alsilition 
of  all  privileged  classes,  and  towards  equality  before 
the  law. 

The  modern  democracy,  an  we  now  see  it,  is  the 
result  of  a  gradual  process  of  development  continued 
through  centuries  amidst  the  severest  struggles. 
Such  struggle  will  np|>ear  to  lie  inevitable,  when 
we  consider  that  democracies  have  grown  up  in 
large  states  in  which  alwolulism  formerly  prevailed, 
and  in  which  the  military  system  prevails  even  yet. 
Among  the  decisive  steps  in  the  modern  struggle 
of  the  people  against  the  old  classes  and  systems 
should  W  noted  the  long  contest  of  the  Dutch 
against  S|»ain,  the  great  English  revolutions  of  164*2 
and  1688,  the  war  of  American  lnde|iendence  in 
1776.  the  great  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  the 
revolutionary  periods  of  1830  and  1848.  The  Knglish 
revolutions  of  1642  and  1688  established  parlia- 
mentary rule  in  Knglnnd,  though  on  a  narrow  basis. 
Yet  they  had  the  important  result  of  proving  the 
fitHCHX  of  a  new  type  of  government,  which  further 
tiecame  a  model  for  similar  institutions  in  other 
countries.  The  greatest  event  in  the  evolution  of 
democracy,  however,  was  the  French  Revolution  of 
17H9  ;  though  it  failed  for  the  time,  it  shook  the  old 
system  to  it*  foundations;  it  everywhere  spread 
new  ideas,  and  raised  questions  that  couhl  not 
again  lie-  set  aside.  The  revolution  of  1830  showed 
that  the  reactionary  conditions  prevalent  after 
Waterloo  had  no  claim  to  |»ermanency.  The 
revolutionary  movement*  of  1848,  which  affected 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  were  appar- 
ently a  failure,  yet  they  overthrew  what  remnined  of 
the  Feudal  system  in  western  and  central  Europe. 
But  the  most  significant  thing  connected  with  that 
jieriod  is  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  afterwards 
universal  suffrage  was  introduced  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  its  influence  had  been  felt.  Govern- 
ments which  had  l>een  most  active  in  suppressing 
the  revolution  found  it  expedient  to  adopt  its 
cardinal  principles. 

To  England  has  been  given  the  great  historic 
mission  of  working  out  the  methods  on  which  the 
democracy  has  so  far  been  realised.  Her  parlia- 
ment, first  constituted  under  Simon  de  Montfort 
and  Edward  I.  in  the  13th  century,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  firmly  established  by  the  long  content  with  the 
Stuarts.  .After  so  many  centuries  of  experience, 
trial,  and  struggle,  the  English  parliament  ha*  be- 
come the  mother  of  parliaments.  England  has  not 
lieen  the  lirst,  however,  to  bring  democratic  institu- 
tions to  their  full  development.  The  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  conferred  the  franchise  on  the  middle  classes  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  reforms  of  1867  and  1885  that 
she  has  approximated  to  universal  suffrage.  The 
British  government  is  now  substantially  a  demo- 
cracy, modified  so  far  by  older  forms,  the  monarchy 
and  the  Mouse  of  Lords.  In  many  countries  which 
have  adopted  parliamentary  institutions,  the  power 
of  the  people  is  much  more  seriously  curtailed  ;  in 
Germany,  lor  example,  by  a  sovereign  claiming  to 
be  of  divine  right.  The  German  emperor  may  be 
regarded  as  wielding  a  power  co-ordinate  with  that 
of  the  people,  and  resting  on  the  army.  The 
position  of  his  chancellor  does  not  depend  on  a 
parliamentary  majority— he  is  the  sen-ant  of  the 


em  pern  r ;  yet  while  not  depending  on  a  parlia- 
mentary majority,  he  finds  it  expedient  and  even 
necessary  to  have  one.  The  government  of  the 
I'nited  States,  as  also  of  the  several  states  that 
constitute  the  I'nion,  is  democratic. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
modern  democracy  are  the  widest -jtersunal  freedom, 
by  which  each  man  has  the  liberty  and  responsi- 
bility of  shaping  his  own  career;  e>ftial»ty  before 
the  law;  and  political  power  in  the  form  of  universal 
sutfrnge,    exercised    through    the  representative 

;  system.    With  these  are  associated  universal  educa- 

|  tloii,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  universal 
liability  to  military  service.  In  Britain  and  the 
United  States  universal  liability  to  military  service 
exists  also  in  theory  as  regards  the  militia.  On 
the  European  continent  it  is  a  momentous  fact 
imposed  upon  its  peoples  by  the  necessities  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  which  the  moral  develop. 

|  merit  of  mankind  has  not  yet  been  able  so  to  regu- 
late as  to  put  an  end  to  war.  Anglo-Saxon  coun 
tries  are  happily  freer  from  such  necessities.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  Prussia,  which 
was  the  first  great  nation  to  adopt  universal  edu- 
cation, was  also  the  first  to  introduce  universal 
military  sen-ice. 

It  is* important  to  remember  that  the  growth  of 
the  modern  democracy  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  general  development  of  the  most  advanced 
nntions  of  the  world.  The  consolidation  of  the 
political  power  of  the  people  is  the  result  of  far- 
reaching  causes  operating  on  a  great  scale  through- 
out the  liistory  ot  modern  nntions.  The  growth  of 
the  democracy  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
growth  of  every  other  factor  in  the  social  life.  For 
example,  the  different  stages  in  the  rise  of  the 
democracy  could  lie  paralleled  by  the  improvement* 
in  the  art  of  printing.  The  development  of  the 
democracy  has  on  the  one  hand  created  the  demand 
for  cheap  literature  and  cheap  ne  wsjwipers,  but  it 
has  also  on  the  other  hand  depended  on  the  supply 
of  them.  Fnrther,  the  jo^wth  of  the  cheap  news- 
paper and  of  cheap  literature  dejiends  on  the 
industrial  development,  on  the  improvement  of  our 
technical  capacities  and  resources,  on  man's  grow- 
ing mastery  over  nature.  To  the  production  of 
the  daily  newspaper  a  thousand  technical  appliances 
are  subsidiary.  Steam  and  electricity  are  the  great 
forces  that  move  the  vast  mechanism  on  which 
society  is  now  based.  In  fact  the  growth  of  the 
democracy  is  intimately  connected  with  an  indus- 
trial ami  technical  development  which  has  oil 
minated  in  the  railway,  the  penny  post,  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  the  steam  printing-press.  The 
jieculiar  influence  of  the  human  voice  has  not  been 
superseded,  yet  it  is  chiefly  through  the  telegraph 
and  the  printing-press  that  the  modern  democracy 
obtains  the  education  which  the  ancient  democracy 

•  received  in  their  popular  assemblies  and  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  the  market-place. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  democracy  as  we 
now  have  it  is  an  outcome  of  the  general  historic 
movement  of  modern  times,  and  that  it  is  a  fact 
which  is  not  yet  accomplished,  but  is  still  in  process 
of  making.  What  its  ultimate  results  for  good  or 
evil  may  be,  no  man  can  predict.  Scarcely  any  one, 
however,  will  deny  that  it  has  greatly  raised  the 
average  level  of  intelligence  and  morality  in  modern 
nations.  The  life  of  the  citizen  from  the  day  he 
enters  the  elementary  school  is  a  continual  process 
of  education,  and  it  brings  with  it  in  abundant 
measure  the  discipline  of  responsibility.  It  carries 
with  it  also  the  safeguard  of  publicity.  The  public 
interests  are  protected  by  incessant  watchfulness 
and  public  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drawbacks  of  democratic  government  are  obvious 
enough.     Such  vast  masses  of  electors  are  too 

I  much  controlled  by  governments,  caucuses,  and 
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special  interests ;  real  interests  are  concealed 
tinder  party  watchwords,  and  sacrificed  to  them. 
Popular  passions  are  liable  to  upset  the  plans  of 
experienced  policy,  and  the  demagogue  too  often 
ousts  the  true  statesman  from  his  well-merited 
position  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  changefulness  and  publicity  usually  character- 
istic of  the  democracy  place  it  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  secrecy,  continuity,  and 
tenacity  of  a  government  like  that  of  Russia. 

Much  has  oeeu  written  on  the  merits  and  de- 
merits, the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
democracy.  It  really  perhaps  concerns  us  more 
to  observe  the  fact  that  it  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  prevalent  historic  forces,  that  it 
has  a  great  function  in  modern  history,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  and  statesman  to  do 
their  duty  under  it,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  material, 
intellectual,  and  moral  improvement  of  men. 

See  the  articles  Govekn M knt,  Representation  ;  Oe 
Toaiueville,  Democracy  in  Antrim  (1862);  Motley, 
ffirturic  Progress  of  American  Democracy  (186'Ji; 
Free-man,  Comparative  Politic*  (1873);  Sir  T.  E.  May, 
Democracy  in  Europe  1 1878)  ;  Sir  H.  S.  Maine,  Popular 
Government  <  1K8T> ) ;  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth 
( 1888 )  ;  Lccky,  Democracy  ami  Lil/crty  I  1896 ). 

Democrats  a  political  party  in  the  United 
States.  So  early  as  Washington's  first  administra- 
tion, a  party  known  variously  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats  had  already  been  foYmed,  who  desired  to 
limit  the  federal  power,  and  to  increase  that  of  the 
states  and  of  the  people  ;  about  1808  the  title  of 
Republicans  as  synonymous  with  Democrats  dis- 
apjieared.  See  Republicans.  Electing  Jefferson 
president  in  1801,  the  Democrats  remained  in  power 
till  1841,  and  the  administration  whs  in  their  hands 
also  in  1845-49,  in  1853-01,  and  in  1885-8!).  Demo- 
cratic presidents  have  been  Jefferson.  Madison, 
Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson.  Van  Buren, 
Polk,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Cleveland.  For  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  Democrats  on  the  most  prominent 
issues,  see  the  article  UNITS D  STATES.  During 
President  Cleveland's  term  of  office  the  party  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  principle  of  a  reform  ot  the  tariff. 

I>riiio«  rif  us,  an  illustrious  Creek  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Alslera,  in  Thrace,  about  470  or  400 
B.O.  Of  his  life  little  is  known.  The  statement 
that  ho  was  first  inspired  with  a  desire  for  philo- 
sophic knowledge  by  certain  Magi  and  Chaldeans 
whom  Xerxes  had  left  at  Abdera,  on  his  Grecian 
expedition,  is  as  untrustworthy  as  that  which 
represents  him  as  continually  laughing  at  the 
follies  of  mankind.  His  extensive  travels,  how- 
ever, through  a  great  portion  of  the  East,  prove 
the  reality  of  this  desire,  as  does  also  his  ceaseless 
industry  in  collecting  the  works  of  other  philo- 
sophers. Democritus  was  by  far  the  most  learned 
thinker  of  his  age.  Ho  had 'also  a  high  reputation 
for  moral  worth.  He  ap|mars  to  have  left  a  strong 
impression  of  his  disinterestedness,  modesty,  and 
simplicity  on  the  mind  of  the  community",  for  even 
Timon  the  scoffer,  who  spared  no  one  else,  praised 
him.  The  pericsl  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He 
lived,  however,  to  a  great  age.  Only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  his  numerous  physical,  mathematical, 
ethical,  and  musical  works  are  extant.  These 
have  been  collected  by  Mullach  (Berlin.  1H43). 
Cicero  praises  his  style,  ami  Pyrrhon  imitated  it. 

Democritus's  system  of  philosophy  is  known  as 
the  atomic  system,  which  is  considered  to  have 
been  founded  by  Leucippns.  Its  essence  consists 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  different  phenomena 
of  nature — not  like  the  earlier  Ionic  philosophers, 
by  maintaining  that  the  original  characteristics 
of  matter  were  qualitative,  but  that  they  were 
quantitative.  He  assumes,  therefore,  as  the  ulti- 
mate elementary  ground  of  nature,  an  inlinite 


multitude  of  indivisible  corporeal  particles,  atoms 
(see  Atom),  and  attributes  to  the-e  a  primary 
motion  derived  from  no  higher  principle.  This 
motion  brings  the  atoms  into  contact  with  each 
other,  ami  from  the  multitudinous  combinations 
that  they  form,  springs  that  vast  and  varying 
aggregate  called  nature,  which  is  presented  to 
our  eyes.  Democritus  did  not  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  design  in  nature,  but  he  admitted  that 
of  low,  '  The  word  chance,'1  he  says,  '  is  only  an 
expression  of  human  ignorance.'  He  believed 
i  strictly  in  secondary  or  physical  causes,  but  not 
1  in  a  primary  immaterial  cause.  Life,  conscious 
ness,  thought,  were,  according  to  him,  derived 
from  the  finest  atoms  ;  those  images  of  the  sensu- 
ous phenomena  surrounding  us,  which  we  call 
mental  representations,  were,  according  to  him, 
only  material  impressions,  caused  by  the  more 
delicate  atoms  streaming  through  the  pores  of  our 
organs.  Democritns  lmldly  applied  Ins  theory  to 
the  gods  themselves,  whom  lie  affirmed  to  be 
aggregates  of  atoms,  only  mightier  and  more 
powerful  than  men.  His  ethical  system,  spite  of 
the  grossness  of  his  metaphysics,  is  both  pure  and 
noble.  Such  fragments  of  his  writings  as  we  pos- 
sess contain  beautiful,  vigorous,  and  true  thoughts 
concerning  veracity,  justice,  law,  order,  and  the 
duties  of  rulers ;  while,  in  a  spirit  not  alien  to 
Christianity,  he  looks  upon  an  inward  peace  of 
heart  and  conscience  as  the  highest  good.  Epicurus 
(q.v.)  and  Lucretius  (q.v.)  developed  his  system. 
Demodex.  See  Acarus.  ~H 
Demogeot*  Jacques  Claude,  a  French  j 
litterateur,  lsmi  5th  July  1808  at  Paris,  lectured  at 
Beauvais,  Kennes,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons,  and  was 
ap|M>intcd  in  1843  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  at  the 
Lvcee  St- Louis  at  Paris.  Most  of  his  books  treat 
of  the  history  of  literature  ;  the  chief  are  I.es  Letters 
et  les  Homines  tie  Lett  res  au  XIX.  Sit'cle  (1850); 
Ilistoire  tie  fa  Littrratitre  francaise  (1857),  an 
admirable  hand-ltook  ;  Tableau  tie  la  Littcrattire 
francaise  an  XVII.  Siecle  ( 1859) ;  and  Histoire  ties 
Litteratures  tlrangeres  (2  vols.  1880).  His  poems 
are  little  known.    He  died  9th  January  1894. 

Domoise lit*  ( Antltropoia'es),  a  genus  of  birds  in 
the  crane  family  ((iruidie),  differing  from  the  true 
cranes  in  having  the  head  and  neck  quite  feathered, 
and  the  beak  no  longer  than  the  head.  The 
Demoiselle  (A  virgo)  is  about  3  feet  in  length 


Demoiselle  ( A  nthropoides  virgo  \ 


from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and 
the  top  oi  its  head  is  atswt  3$  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  remarkable,  like  its  relatives,  for  elegance  and 
symmetry  of  form,  and  grace  of  deportment.  The 
feathers  "covering  the  upper  part  of  the  wing  are 
much  elongated,  as  in  the  cranes.    The  general 
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colour  of  ilA  plumage  is  grav,  but  the  sides  of  the 
head  are  adorned  wiili  two  elegant  white  tufts,  and 
the  breast  bear*  long  blackish  feathers.  The 
demoiselle  is  an  African  and  Asiatic  bird,  but 
visits  Greece  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  To  the  same  genua  lielongs  the  lieauliful 
Stanley  Crane  {A.  ptimdimeiu),  a  larger  and  taller 
bird  found  in  the  East  Indie*. 

Dcmulvre*  Abraham,  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Vitry,  in  Cliani]Migtie,  'itith 
May  lt*i7.  A  Protestant,  he  lied  to  England  in 
1G-HH,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Ediet  of  Nantes, 
and  there  long  supported  himself  by  private  tuition 
and  public  lecturing.  The  ap|>earance  of  New- 
ton's J'rinn'pia  iiiciUMl  him  to  increased  devotion  to 
mathematical  studies,  and  at  last  he  ranked  among 
the  leading  mathematicians  of  his  time.  He  was 
a  meml»er  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lotuhm,  ami  of 
the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  The  I'hito- 
xopfueal  1'rmtMction*  of  I<ondon  are  enriched  by 
many  contributions  from  his  pen  ;  and  he  was  so 
esteemed  by  the  Royal  Society  that  they  judged 
him  a  tit  |*;r*on  to  assist  in  the  decision  of  the 
famous  contest  between  Newton  ami  l^eihnit/  for 
the  merit  of  the  invention  of  fluxions.  He  died  in 
London,  27th  November  17"»4.  Among  his  nublished 
works  are  Annuities  upon  Liifjt  ( 172.">).  Mined lanett 
Aiut/iftiru  de  Striebu*  ft  (Junilraturis  (17.T0);  and 
The  tiwtrinr.  of  Chnncta  ( 1 7 1*4  and  1738),  dedicated 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Demoivre's  name  is  well 
known  from  its  association  with  a  useful  trigono- 
metrical formula— viz.  that,  where  k  is  any  real 
quantity,  cos  ke  +  i  sin  kO  is  always  one  value  of 
(cos0  +  isinfl)*. 

Demonetisation.  See  Bimetallism. 

Deiiioiiology,  the  doctrine  that  relates  to 
demons,  a  body  of  spiritual  beings  inferior  in  rank 
to  deities  proper,  but  yet  capable  of  influencing 
human  affairs.  The  earlier  and  more  widely- 
spread  conception  of  the  demon  was  merely  that 
of  a  more  or  lens  powerful  and  intermediate  agent 
between  gods  and  men,  at  one  time  resolving 
himself  into  a  kind  of  s|>ecial  guardian  or  patron- 
spirit,  at  another  acting  as  the  minister  of  the 
ilivine  displeasure.  The  gradual  differentiation 
between  the  lieneficent  and  the  malignant  qualities 
of  demons  resulted  in  the  division  into  good  spirits 
or  guardian-angels  and  evil  spirits  or  devils;  and 
Christian  theology,  developing  earlier  Jewish  ideas 
—themselves  powerfully  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Persian  dualism  worked  up  the  one  class 
into  an  elaborate  hierarchy  of  angels  ami  arch- 
angels, the  other  into  a  formidable  host  of  fallen 
angels  or  devils,  considered  as  continually  employed 
in  frustrating  the  good  purposes  of  (ion,  and  mar- 
shalled under  one  master-spirit,  the  devil  proper  or 
Satan,  the  supreme  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of 
evil.  The  guardian -angel  corresponds  closely  to 
such  conceptions  as  the  Roman  genius  and  even  the 
famous  ttiiimim  of  Socrates.  To  primitive  man  the 
demon  was  but  one  of  the  thousand  spiritual  licings 
who  controlled  every  one  of  the  causes  of  nature, 
and  whose  favour  must  lie  purchased  by  constant 
tributes  of  respect  and  worship.  It  wan  jierfectly 
consistent  with  primitive  philosophy  that  the  manes 
or  ghosts  of  the  dead  should  continue  after  death 
the  influence  they  enjoyed  in  life,  and  thus  should 
j muss  into  the  higher  class  of  deities.  The  essential 
distinctions  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
that  seem  so  fundamental  to  modern  minds  did  not 
occur  to  those  whose  notions  of  the  visible  ami 
invisible  universe  alike  were  entirely  animistic; 
and  thus  we  find  that  the  savage  makes  no  clear 
distinction  between  ghosts  and  demons,  and  that 
his  conception  of  the  demon  is  constructed  on  the 
model  of  the  human  soul,  of  course  with  any 
number  of    terrible   and    superhuman    qualities  I 


superinduced.  It  is  not  merely  family  affection, 
but  actual  fear  and  considerations  of  prudence, 
that  lead  to  the  worship  of  ancestors  and  of 
the  dead  ;  and  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  living 
men  is  attributed  to  the  direct  interference  of  the 
invisible  spirits  with  which  the  whole  air  around 
is  swarming.  These  spirits  may  not  only  affect 
the  fortune  of  the  individual,  but  mav  even  enter 
into  his  body,  and  cause  in  tenia)  diseases  and 
such  other  inexplicable  phenomena  as  frenzy,  wild 
ravings,  hysterical  epilejwy,  and  the  like.  The  very 
etymology  of  such  words  as  ealalepsij  and  cestaxy 
(siints  plainly  to  a  time  when  there  was  no  meta- 
phor in  their  meaning.  Such  is  the  explanation 
of  disease  offered  at  the  present  day  by  savage 
man  all  over  the  worhi,  and  such  was  also 
the  belief  of  the  semi  civilised  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians.  Indeed,  it  disap|«?are«i  but 
slowly  before  the  progress  of  scientific  medicine, 
and  continued  to  reappear  in  survivals  strangely 
perplexing  on  any  other  explanation.  Hence 
the  function  of  the  exorcist  arises  naturally 
as  a  means  of  effecting  a  cure  by  expelling  the 
demon,  and  we  find  him  daily  exercising  his  skill 
in  Africa,  and  even  in  China  and  India.  A  care- 
ful distinction  is  made  by  sorcerers  as  to  whether 
the  infesting  demon  jtosxcsxc*  or  ofmessc*  his 
victim -i.e.  controls  him  from  the  inside  or  the 
outside.  In  early  Christian  times  tlmse  demoniac- 
ally possessed,  or  energumcn*,  were  grout  *ed  into 
a  class  under  the  care  of  a  special  order  of  clerical 
exorcists,  and  after  the  time  of  St  Augustine  the 
rite  of  exorcism  came  to  In'  applied  to  all  infants 
before  liaptism.  Indeed,  exorcists  still  form  one  of 
the  '  minor  orders '  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Reverting  to  the  animistic  theory  of  demonology, 
we  find  how  well  it  harmonises  with  widely-spread 
notions  in  folklore  of  phantom  dreams — night- 
mare (A. S.  mora,  *  a  crusher");  the  Slavonic  vam- 
pires, or  witch-ghosts,  who  suck  the  bhiod  of 
living  victims ;  inenhi  and  suerubi,  like  Adam's 
wifeLilith  in  the  rabbinical  story  ( Assyrian  liiii, 
'  a  sucenbus  ' ),  demons  who  consort  with  women 
and  men  in  their  sleep  and  by  whose  means  children 
inny  be  engendered  between  demons  ami  women ; 
the  Hindu  rak&has,  malignant  and  gigantic  demo- 
niacal ogres  who  can  at  will  assume  any  shape  ;  and 
witches,  who  have  confessed  a  thousand  times  to 
Wing  possessed  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and  who 
own  allegiance  in  particular  to  the  master-demon. 
Satan.  Other  embodiments  of  the  spirit  of  evil  are 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  Giants,  and  the  Ogres  of 
southern  romance,  who  destroy  men  and  devour 
their  flesh  ;  the  Norse  Trolls,  one-eyed,  malignant 
but  stupid  monsters :  the  Drake*  and  Lamias  of 
modern  Greece ;  the  Lithuanian  Limine;  the  Rus- 
sian tierv  and  Hying  snakes.  Koshchei  the  Death- 
less, Baha  Yaga,  a  hideous  old  hag  who  flies 
tli rough  the  air  in  a  fiery  mortar,  propelled  with 
a  |»estle,  and  the  Morskoi  Tsar,  or  king  of  the 
waters,  with  his  daughters,  the  ubiquitous  swan- 
maidens  of  romance.  No  mythology  is  richer  than 
the  Slavonic  in  malignant  male  and  female  demons 
and  fiends  (chart  i,  'devils'),  gloomy  shadows  of 
old  nature  myths  and  degraded  forms  of  the 
great  deities  of  an  earlier  religion,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  filing 
together  in  the  most  perplexing  confusion.  Trace* 
remain  of  an  original  dualism  between  a  great 
black  and  a  white  god  (Bytlun);  but  lieside*  this 
and  those  fiendish  forms  already  mentioned.  Mr 
Ralston  enumerates  the  kartiki,  or  fiendish  dwarfs; 
lifrjthuie,  silvan  demons  resembling  the  fauns  and 
satyrs  of  Greek  mythology  ;  vodyanuie,  or  water- 
sprites  ;  vozdux/tnuie,  demons  who  ride  the  whirl- 
winds ;  dvnwruic,  or  domestic  spirits  like  the 
Scotch  brownie*  and  the  Lithuanian  kauktu :  and 
the  rnsaika,  a  kind  of  Naiad  or  Undine. 
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Demons  with  specialised  functions  exist  in  myth- 
ology everywhere,  as  the  Japanese  Oni,  who  hring 
on  winds,  themselves  living  at  the  centre  of  the 
t»torm ;  the  Chinese  air  dragons,  whose  battles 
bring  on  waterspouts ;  the  demons  of  Hoods  in  old 
Egyptian  and  Akkadian  mythology ;  the  spectres 
and  phantoms  that  infest  the  sea ;  the  nixies  of 
northern  Europe,  and  the  kelpies  of  Scotland,  who 
haunt  pools  to  drown  unwary  travellers,  ami  natu- 
rally hate  bridges,  although  elsewhere  many  bridges 
as  well  oa  other  superhuman  works  have  been 
erected,  usually  in  miraculously  short  periods  of 
time,  by  demons,  often  at  the  command  of  powerful 
magicians  like  Michael  Scott.  Sometimes  the  devil 
even  consents  to  build  a  church  for  the  reward  of 
the  soul  of  the  first  that  enters  it.  Others  again 
are  those  sirens  who,  by  their  unearthly  beauty  or 
the  charm  of  their  singing,  draw  on  unwary  youths 
to  their  ruin  ;  most  famous  of  these,  the  romantic 
Lorelei  of  the  Hliine.  Again,  particular  animals, 
chielly  those  with  power  to  harm  man,  are  favourite 
hosts  for  demons  to  inhabit,  especially  the  serpent, 
but  also  the  cat,  the  hedgehog,  the  hare,  the  fox, 
the  he-goat,  the  raven,  the  wolf— the  old  Norse 
Fenris,  and  the  dog,  especially  if  black  in  colour, 
like  the  dog  in  Faust.  The  madness  of  dogs,  with 
its  peculiar  horror,  itself  opens  up  a  strange  chapter 
in  the  history  of  demonology. 

One  of  the  most  systematic  of  demonologies  is  that 
elaborated  by  the  Moslem  theologians.  The  Jinn 
(sing.  Jinnee)  were  created  two  thousand  years 
before  Adam,  but  sinned  against  Cod  and  were 
degraded  from  their  original  high  estate.  The 
greatest  among  thorn  was  Iblecs  (Eblis),  who  was 
east  out  by  Allah  for  refusing  to  worship  Adam  as 
made  of  earth,  he  himself  having  been  formed  of 
smokeless  fire.  The  Sheytans  form  his  host ;  other 
species  of  sulwrdinate  'fiends  are  the  Jfinn,  the 
least  powerful,  also  'Efrects  (Afrits)  and  Murids, 
the  last  the  most  powerful.  Eminent  among  the 
evil  Jinn  are  the  live  sons  of  Ibices — Teer,  who 
brings  about  calamities,  losses,  and  injuries  ;  El- 
Aawar,  who  encourages  del*auchery ;  Sot,  who 
suggests  lies ;  IMsim,  who  causes  hatred  lietween 
man  and  wife ;  and  Zelemboor,  who  presides  over 
places  of  traffic.  Inferior  demons  are  the  Ghoul, 
often  in  human  form  and  devouring  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  like  the  Russian  werewolves;  the 
Scaluh,  found  in  forests ;  the  Delh.ln,  living  in 
islands;  and  the  Shikk,  shaped  like  a  human  being 
halved  lengthwise.  The  Jinn  assume  various 
sha|>es,  sometimes  as  men  of  enormous  size  and 
portentous  hideousness.  They  live  chiefly  on  the 
mountains  of  K:lf,  which  encompass  the  whole 
earth,  and  their  evil  influence  may  be  averted  by 
talismans  and  invocations,  and  pre-eminently  wise 
magicians  like  Solomon  may  command  their  ser- 
vices. They  consist  of  forty  troops,  each  troop 
containing  six  hundred  thousand.  See  chapter  ii. 
of  Lane's  Arabian  Soriett/  »'«  the  Middle  Age* 
(edited  hv  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  1883). 

The  subject  of  dualism,  or  the  division  of  all  the 
invisible  powers  into  two  great  armies  of  good  and 
evil  demons,  ranged  under  the  supreme  impersona- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  will  lw  discussed  under 
Zoroastkk,  and  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  modified  the  whole  later  Jewish  and  Tallinn  lie 
demonology,  ami  reappeared  in  the  Manichican 
heresy.  To  it  is  due  the  distinction  between  the 
demon  and  the  devil,  a  notion  which  seems  funda- 
mental to  the  modern  moral  sense,  but  wns  foreign 
to  the  earlier  demonology,  according  to  which  all 
the  specially  malignant  qualities  and  the  love  of 
evil  for  its  own  sake  lwcome  characteristic  of  the 
latter.  The  Vritra  and  the  other  night-powers, 
the  Panis,  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  are  as  yet  hardly 
more  than  personifications  of  merely  physical  evil, 
not  inherently  and  absolutely  wicked ;  while  the 


Loki  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  their  nearest 
approximation  to  a  personification  of  evil,  was 
rather  a  demigod  than  a  devil,  not  essentially 
hostile  to  the  other  deities,  although  he  works 
them  mischief  enough ;  and  the  four  archdemons 
of  the  Itabbina,  Samuel,  Azazel,  Asacl,  and  Mac- 
cat  hie),  seem  to  have  lieen  originally  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  the  elements  as 
energies  of  the  deity.  Even  the  name  Lucifer 
('the  light-l»carer '),  the  fallen  angel  of  the  morn- 
ing star,  fits  ill  with  a  conception  of  a  devil  utterly 
and  hopelessly  evil.  The  widely-spread  belief  that 
demons  are  lame  accords  well  with  a  supposed  fall 
from  heaven  and  an  original  Btate  of  innocence.  It 
is  not  a  little  striking  at  any  rate  to  find  the  same 
characteristic  in  Hephaictos.  Wayland  the  Smith, 
and  the  Persian  vEshma— the  Asinodeus  of  the 
Hook  of  Tobit,  the  '  Diable  Boiteux '  of  Le  Sage. 
The  sootiness  of  his  alxsle  and  his  black  new  of 
colour  are  persistent  characteristics,  although, 
indeed,  some  West  African  negroes  have  a 
white  devil.  The  usual  cloven  feet  of  the  devil 
in  European  folk-tales,  often  the  last  mark  of 
identification,  when  even  the  horns  and  the 
tail  are  hidden,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Greek 
satyr  and  the  forest-sprites  of  old  Teutonic  and 
other  folklore.  The  ugliness  of  the  medieval 
representations  of  the  devil  in  religious  art,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  fantastic  gargoyles  of  many 
churches,  was  but  a  part  of  the  early  church  s 
policy  of  degradation  to  which  the  native  deities 
were  subjected,  and  from  which  sprung  the 
medieval  belief  that  the  various  gods  of  the  old 
heathen  world  were  the  devils  or  degraded  angels 
of  Scripture.  This  notion  is  familiar  to  readers 
of  Paradise  Lost,  although  Milton  makes  an  in- 
genious poetic  use  of  it  that  is  nil  his  own.  And 
even  the  medieval  devil,  with  all  his  terror,  had 
strange  limitations  to  his  power,  especially  per- 
haps in  the  folklore  of  the  north.  He  is  often 
ludicrously  outwitted,  and  his  machinations  foiled 
by  some  obvious  enough  device  or  verbal  quibble. 
It  is  not  merely  the  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees 
that  can  haflle  his  infernal  schemes,  but  some 
countrv-fellow  who  beats  him  at  his  own  weapons, 
ami  whom  afterwards  he  will  have  in  hell  at  no 
price.  The  old  Scotch  notion  of  Satan  as  grown  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  from  the  accumulated 
wickedness  and  wisdom  of  six  thousand  years  is 
hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the  archfiend  of  Norse 
folklore. 

The  early  Christian  idea  of  hell,  the  aliode  of 
the  demons,  owed  many  of  its  features  to  the  Jew- 
ish Gehenna,  with  its  perpetual  fire,  the  horror  of 
its  sacrifices,  and  its  loathsome  worm  ;  and  the 
characteristics  of  Moloch  and  other  primitive  lire- 
gods  became  associated  with  the  devil,  degraded 
from  a  fire  god  to  a  mere  powerful  spirit.  The 
Jinn  of  Arabian  mythology,  who  are  slaves  of 
the  lamp  and  ascend  as  clouds  of  smoke,  serve  also 
to  show  how  fundamental  was  the  notion  of  a  fire- 
fiend  which  passed,  though  under  degraded  form, 
into  Christian  theology.  Consistent  with  this  is 
the  widespread  l>elief  in  Europe  that  the  devil  can- 
not touch  or  cross  running  water,  of  which  poetic 
use  is  admirably  mode  in  the  magnificent  phan- 
tasy of  Tarn  o'  'SAanter.  Again,  the  struggle  lie- 
tween Raider  ami  the  deadly  powers  of  winter  in 
the  Norse  mythology  was  spiritualised  and  ampli- 
fied into  Christ  conquering  Death  and  Hell  and 
releasing  the  spirits  from  prison  :  and  the  old  north- 
ern ideas  of  wintry  cold  personified  into  a  powerful 
and  malignant  demon,  under  new  influences  passed 
to  swell  the  attributes  of  the  Christian  devil,  whose 
dreary  abode  provided  those  torments  of  frost  as 
well  as  fire  familiar  to  readers  of  Dante.  Herein  is 
the  origin  of  the  folklore  notion  that  the  home  of 
the  demons  was  the  north,  and  hence  the  inveterate 
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English  preference  for  burial  on  the  south  side  of  a 
church.  No  stories  are  more  common  than  those  of 
compacts  with  the  devil,  sometime*  written  in  blood, 
by  which  a  man  gave  away  hi*  soul  for  wisdom, 
wealth,  power,  or  other  gratification*  to  lie  enjoyed 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  classical  story 
in  this  kind  i»  that  of  Faust,  which  the  genius  of 
Goethe  ha*  maile  an  ini|>eri*hahle  part  of  the  intel- 
lectual birthright  of  Europe. 

Kaising  the  devil  or  his  inferior  demon*  wax  a 
feat  within  the  power  of  the  medieval  sorcerers  and 
masters  of  the  black  art,  and  elaliorate  formula*  for 
the  purpose  are  gravely  given  in  the  book*  of  magic. 
This  unholy  art  was  made  punishable  by  death  by 
James  I.,  ami  his  law  remained  upon  tfie  statute- 
book  of  England  till  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
worship  of  the  devil  was  a  usual  feature  of  the 
witches'  sabbath,  and  the  name  is  often  applied 
still  to  the  strange  dances  ami  other  religious  rites 
by  which  many  trilies  in  India  and  elsewhere  avert 
the  anger  of  malignant  deities.  It  must  be  under- 
sUmh!  that  there  is  no  conscious  homage  to  the 
principle  of  evil  as  opposed  to  good,  as  the  object* 
of  worship  are  merely  deities  powerful  for  harm  as 
well  as  for  help,  considered  almost  as  entirely  out- 
side any  moral  considerations,  like  the  demons  of 
unmixed  primitive  religion  everywhere. 

See  the  article*  Anorl,  Animism,  Devil,  Evil, 
Exokcism,  Hell,  Serpent- worship,  Wkbkwolf, 
\V ITCHCKaFT,  Zoroaster;  also  Hoint,  Dtrmnnonuifjie 
(2  vol*.  1818),  and  ZnutterhiUiathfk  (6  vols.  1821-20 1; 
Ukert,  Ueher  Damnum,  //V-Titm,  unH  Ornien  (1830); 
Ha-tian,  Dec  Mennch  in  drr  tir*chichte  (:i  vol*.  18<>0); 
Tylor'o  Primitive  Culture  ('1  voU.  1871 ) ;  Uo*ko(T*  adinir 
ably  learned  Gewehiehte  ties  Teufcl*('l  vol*.  I8tii> ) ;  and  for 
its  fact*.  Moncure  L>.  Con way's  / 'tiiumology  and  Drrit-lare 
12  vol*.  187«);  also  some  of  the  older  booka,  as  Bodin, 
Df  Magorum  Dtmonomania  { 1581 ),  and  the  like. 

De  Morgan,  Augustus,  son  of  Colonel  De 
Morgan  of  the  Imlian  aimy,  was  born  in  1806,  in 
Ms/hi ra,  Madras  Presidency.  Educated  at  several 
private  schools,  ho  '  read  algebra  like  a  novel ' 
(novels  themselves  he  devoured  insatiably);  but 
after  four  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  graduated  as  onlv  fourth  wrangler  (1827).  As 
a  result  of  his  revolt  from  his  early  evangelical 
training,  he  did  not  take  orders.  He  was  appointed 
first  professor  of  Mathematics  in  University  College, 
London,  after  its  foundation  in  1828.  iii  1831  be 
resigned  this  ollice,  but  was  reappointed  in  1836, 
and  continued  in  that  cajtacity  till  I860.  An 
energetic  worker,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Society  (1831  38  and  1848-54),  and  held 
other  of  lice*  therein.  His  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous, besides  being  a  mathematician  of  the  first 
order,  he  was  extensively  and  minutely  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Aristotelian  or  *  Formal '  Logic,  to 
which  he  has  given  so  symbolical  a  shape  as  to 
make  it  seem  like  a  branch  of  Algebra,  and  wrote 
on  the  calculation  of  Insurances  and  on  the  Decimal 
Coinage.  His  works  include  Elements  of  Arith- 
metic ( 1831 ) ;  Alqehra  ( 1835);  Numbers  and  Magni- 
tude (1836);  trigonometry  and  Trigonometrical 
Analysis  ( 1837) :  Emfiy  on  Probabilities  (1838); 
Fomud  Logic  (1847);  Arithmetical  Hook*  (1847); 
Book  of  Ainu  i  nam  (1850);  liudget  of  Par  adore* 
(1872),  reprinted  from  the  At/iena)nm.  De  Morgan 
also  wrote  treatises  on  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus ;  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Penny 
Cyelopadia  (850  articles).  He  died  18th  March 
1871.  His  li  brary  of  about  3000  volumes  was 
purchased  by  Lord  Overstone,  and  given  to  London 
University.  See  the  Life  by  his  wife  (1882),  whose 
reminiscences  were  published  in  1805. 

Demosthenes*  an  able  Athenian  general,  who 
in  425  B.c.  assisted  Cleon  to  reduce  Spliacteria, 


and  who  in  413,  being  sent  to  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Nicias,  fell,  lighting  bravely,  into  the  liands  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Demosthenes*  the  greatest  orator  of  Athens 
and  of  Greece,  was  born  al*>ut  383  B.C.  He  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age.  The  considerable 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  him  was  reduced  by  the 
neglect  or  the  fraud  of  his  guardians,  and  when  be 
came  of  age  he  proceeded  to  prosecute  them.  The 
litigation  was  long  and  complicated,  and  though  he 
gained  verdicts  in  bis  favour,  most  of  his  inheritance 
was  irretrievably  lost.  The  im)H>rtance  of  this 
litigation  was  that  it  compelled  Demosthenes  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  gave  the  first  exercise  to  that 
doggedness  and  strength  of  will  which  was  to  mark 
him  through  life,  and  by  reducing  him  to  poverty, 
drove  him  to  the  pursuit  of  law  as  a  means  of  living. 
At  Athens  the  parties  to  a  suit  were  connndled  to 
plead  their  cause  themselves,  but  they  could  not  1* 
prevented  from  getting  their  speeches  composed  for 
them  by  a  professional  '  speech-writer '  or  '  logo- 
grapher.'  Demosthenes  liecame  a  logographer,  and 
soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  I'ptotheage 
of  thirty  I>emosthenes  conhned  himself  to  '  speech- 
writing, '  and  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer.  His  most  famous  constitu- 
tional law  speech  is  one  which  he  delivered,  per- 
sonally in  support  of  Ctesippus  against  Leptines 
(354  B.C).  He  seems  to  have  lacked  by  nature 
all  the  physical  qualifications  of  a  great  orator, 
and  to  have  acquired  them  solely  by  indefatigable 
self-discipline  and  training.  At  about  the  age 
of  thirty  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
politician;  he  continued  to  practise  as  a  logographer 
until  he  was  about  forty,  by  which  time  he  had 
made  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  political  life  until  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  altout  sixty -one. 

At  the  l>eginning  of  his  political  career  danger 
threatened  Greece  from  the  north,  from  Macedonia, 
a  country  which  though  at  that  time  considered 
by  the  Greeks  as  semi-barbarous,  and  of  no 
account  in  Greek  politics,  was  destined  within 
the  lifetime  of  Demosthenes  to  destroy  the 
liberties  and  the  political  existence  of  Greece. 
Demosthenes'  claim  to  fame  as  a  statesman  rests 
on  the  fact  that  he  foresaw  the  danger  threatened 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  from  the  beginning,  and 
that  he  from  the  outset  advocated  a  policy 
which  might  have  saved  Athens  and  Greece.  The 
three  cardinal  features  of  his  policy  were  that  the 
rich  Bhould  submit  to  direct  taxation  for  the 

fturposes  of  the  war ;  that  the  poor  should  submit, 
or  the  same  purposes,  to  a  diminution  of  .the  public 
expenditure  on  national  festivals  ;  and  that  rich  and 
poor  alike  should  render  personal  military  service 
instead  of  employing  mercenaries.  Intelligent  as 
was  the  Athenian  democracy,  it  was  not  intelligent 
enough  to  see  that  Demosthenes'  forecast  was  right, 
and  his  opponents'  wrong;  ami,  consequently,  it 
was  only  when  events  justified  Demosthenes,  that 
is  to  sav,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his  policy  was 
adopted.  Philip's  attack  on  the  state  of  Olynthus 
gave  occasion  to  the  Olynthiacs,  which,  with  the 
orations  against  Philip,  the  Philiitpic*,  are  the 
greatest  speeches  made  by  Demosthenes.  Athens 
made  war  with  Philip  on  behalf  of  Olynthus,  but 
having  failed  to  save  the  city,  found  peace  expedi- 
ent. During  the  next  few  years  ( 346  340 )  Demos- 
thenes was  engaged  in  forming  an  anti-Macedonian 
party,  and  in  indicting  .-Eschines  for  betraying 
Athens  in  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  just  con- 
cluded with  Philip.  War  again  broke  out  in  340, 
ending  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Chornnea  (338).  But 
Athens,  having  learned  to  trust  Demosthenes,  did 
not  withdraw  her  confidence.  The  philo- Macedon- 
ian jsarty,  however,  were  encouraged  to  seize  on 
a  proposal  to  present  Demosthenes  with  a  public 
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crown  an  an  occasion  for  bis  political  destruction. 
The  trial  was  at  length  held  in  330,  when  in  the 
famous  speech  On  the  Crown  Demosthenes  gloriously 
vindicated  himself  against  /Eschines.  In  324  Har- 
palus,  the  treasurer  of  Alexander  the  Great  (who 
Lad  succeeded  Philip),  absconded  to  Athens  with 
an  enormous  sum  of  money.     This  money  was 

(ilaced  in  the  state  treasury,  under  the  care  of 
)emosthencs  and  others,  and  when  Alexander 
demanded  it,  half  was  missing.  Demosthenes  was 
accused,  condemned,  and  escaped  from  prison  into 
exile.  The  ev  idence  does  not  seem  t«  have  war- 
ranted the  verdict,  which  was  probably  given  on 
political  grounds,  Demosthenes  having  offended 
tioth  the  Macedonian  party  and  the  extreme 
patriots.  In  323  Alexander  died,  and  Demosthenes 
was  recalled  from  exile  to  head  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  voke.  The  liattle  of 
Crannon  ended  the  revolt.  I)emosthenes  fled  to 
Calaureia,  and  being  there  captured  by  Macedonian 
troops,  poisoned  himself,  322  H.C. 

Demosthenes  begnn  life  with  a  nervous,  timid 
nature,  and,  unfortunately,  as  a  boy  was  allowed 
by  his  mother  to  shirk  tfie  physical  exercises  and 
gymnastic  training  which  formed  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary education  of"  the  young  Athenian.  He  grew 
up  "with  a  tendency  to  effeminacy,  which  showed 
itself  in  an  affection  for  luxurious  clothing,  and  still 
more  in  his  conduct  as  a  citizen  soldier ;  for 
although  at  Clueronea  he  may  have  displayed  no 
more  cowardice  than  did  the  other  Athenians  who 
ran  away,  he  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  heroic 
bearing  which  distinguished  Socrates  at  Delimit. 
His  timidity  made  htm  unsocial,  and  his  water- 
drinking  habita  cut  him  off  still  more  effectually 
from  society.  His  luxury  may  have  reached  the 
point  of  extravagance :  he  was  certainly  lavishly 
generous  in  the  discharge  of  all  claims  on  him, 
public  and  private.  Whether  his  effeminacy 
amounted  to  immorality,  as  was  charged  against 
him,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  off- 
hand in  the  negative.  The  natural  defects  which 
were  to  be  seen  in  his  private  life  may  be  traced  in 
his  public  career  ;  but  here  it  is  their  conquest  by 
force  of  will  and  determined  adherence  to  a  lofty 
purpose  which  has  rightly  given  him  his  great 
name.  His  nervousness  and  timidity  disqualified 
him  for  political  life  and  public  speaking;  these 
defects  he  combated  till  he  conquered  them.  His 
natural  incapacity  for  amiability  rendered  him  un- 
sympathetic to  the  pleasure-loving  Athenians  ;  he 
compelled  their  respect  by  his  intellectual  jiower 
and  the  purity  of  bis  patriotism.  The  want  of 
sympathy,  however,  he  never  overcame,  and  so  he 
never  obtained  the  hold  over  the  Athenians  which 
it  would  have  been  good  for  them  that  he  should 
poHncsa,  In  all  democracies  every  politician  who 
lias  led  the  masses  at  his  own  good  will  has  known 
on  occasion  how,  if  not  to  flatter,  at  least  to  say 
the  thing  that  is  pleasant ;  but  Demosthenes' 
nature  did  not  permit  him  to  say  pleasant  things. 
Even  this  serious  practical  dchciency  could  not 
prevent  his  contemporaries  from  eventually  recog- 
nising his  force  of  character  and  steadiness  of 
noble  purpose.  Still  less  has  it  weighed  with 
posterity. 

In  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  character  of  the  man  reflected.  His 
resolute  hard  work  and  his  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains  are  seen  in  the  high  finish  which  dis- 
tinguished his  speeches  above  those  of  every  orator. 
His  moroseness  is  mirrored  in  the  abuse  of  which 
he  was  too  great  a  master ;  his  want  of  amiability 
in  the  alwence  of  humour.  His  nervousness  betrays 
itself  in  his  over-anxiety  to  argue,  in  his  lack  of 
ease  and  flow.  But  as  in  his  life  so  in  his  speeches, 
all  faults  are  blotted  out  by  his  unaffected  earnest- 
ness, his  entire  devotion  to  his  country,  his  intel- 


lectual loftiness,  and  hut  high  political  morality. 
These  great  qualities  are  the  source  of  the  dignity, 
the  pathos,  the  might,  majesty,  and  dominion  of 
his  political  orations.  Even  these  qualities,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  in  the  fane  of  eloquence  had  he  not  pos- 
sessed the  ear  and  the  mind  of  the  artist  in  words, 
the  former  of  which  gave  to  his  speeches  the  mar- 
vellous melody  they  possess,  the  latter  the  variety 
of  vocabulary,  which  is  one  of  Demosthenes' 
characteristics.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
way  for  Demosthenes  had  lieen  paved  by  great  pre- 
decessors. The  summit  on  which  he  stands  rests 
on  the  labours  of  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  others. 
Finally,  oratory,  to  "be  great,  must  have  great 
themes,  and  it  is  not  in  even.'  age  that  they  are 
forthcoming.  Demosthenes  had  the  lot,  tragic  but 
triumphant,  of  saving,  though  all  else  was  lost,  the 
honour  of  his  country. 

For  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  A.  Scbafer's  Demoithena 
und  trine  Zeit  (2d  ed.  1882)  eclipses  all  other  works, 
good  as  are  the  hand-books  of  Jlrodnbb  ( 1877 )  and 
Butcher  ( 1881 ).  The  most  exhaustive  literary  criticism 
is  contained  in  BIasb'k  Attinrht  Brrtdtamktit  (1877). 
The  best  text  is  that  of  Itekker  (1854).  Kennedy's 
English  translation  (5  vols.  1852-63)  is  a  monument  of 
scholarship. 

Demotion,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Maritza,  31  miles  S.  of  Adrianople 
by  rail.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishivp,  and  has 
manufactures  of  silks  and  jiotterv.  Pop.  8000. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  resided  liere  from  Feb- 
ruary 1713  to  October  1714. 

Demotic  Alphabet.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

Dempster*  Thomas,  a  professor  famous  for  his 
learning,  nnd  a  miscellaneous  and  voluminous 
writer,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  laird  of  Muiresk, 
AWrdeenshire,  and  was  born  about  1579.  He  was 
educated  at  Turriff,  Aberdeen,  Cambridge,  Paris, 
Louvain,  Home,  and  Douay.  A  zealous  Catholic, 
he  was  elected  to  several  provincial  professorships, 
and  at  Paris  be  was  for  seven  years  professor  in 
the  Colleges  des  Grnssins,  de  Lisieux,  and  tie 
Plessy.  But  a  brawl  resulted,  it  is  said,  in 
Dempster's  having  to  retreat  to  England.  He 
soon  returned  to  the  Continent,  bringing  with  him 
a  beautiful  wife,  and  at  Pisa  in  1616  obtained  a 
professorship ;  but  his  wife's  infidelities  marring 
his  peace,  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  liecame 
professor  of  Humanities,  and  where  his  wife  com- 
pleted her  shame  by  eloping.  Pursuing  the  fugi- 
tives, he  was  stricken  with  sickness,  and  died  at 
Bologna,  6th  September  1625.  Dempster's  not 
too  veracious  autobiography  forms  part  of  his 
Historia  Eccltsiastictt  U cutis  Scotorum  (Bologna, 
1627 )—  an  erudite  work  in  which,  however,  his 
desire  to  magnify  the  merits  of  his  country  often 
induced  him  to  forge  the  names  of  persons  and 
books  that  never  existed,  and  to  unscrupulously 
claim  as  Scotchmen  writers  whose  birthplace  wan 
doubtful.  It  was  edited  by  David  Irving  for  the 
BannatyneClub  in  1829,  and  the  manuscript  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 
There  is  a  selection  from  his  Latin  ]>oetry  in 
Johnston's  Deli  fur  Poetarum  Scotornm. 

Demulcents  ( Lat.  demuleeo,  '  I  soften '),  bland 
and  lubricating  liquid  substances,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  promoting  the  dilution 
of  the  blood,  and  the  increase  of  the  secretions. 
Demulcents  are  chiefly  composed  of  Starch  (q.v.), 
or  Gum  (q.v.),  or  of  substances  containing  these, 
dissolved  in  water  ;  sometimes  also  of  oily  matters, 
or  the  white  of  eggs,  and  other  albuminous  or 
gelatinous  substances  largely  diluted.  The  de- 
coction of  altha-a,  or  marsh-mallow,  is  a  favourite 
form  of  demulcent. 
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Demurrage  is  an  allowance  mode  to  a  ship- 
owner by  the  freighter,  for  the  detention  of  the 
ship  in  port  beyond  the  specified  time  of  nailing. 
The  demurrage  is  properly  the  delay  itself,  but  the 
term  is  generally  used  t«>  signify  the  complication 
due  for  the  delay.  A  certain  number  of  days,  called 
lay-days  or  lie-days,  are  allowed  for  receiving  ami 
discharging  cargo,  and  it  is  usually  stipulated  in 
charter-parties  that  the  freighter  may  detain  the 
vessel,  either  for  a  specified  time,  or  as  long  as  he 
pleases,  after  the  expiration  of  the.se  davs,  on  pay- 
ing so  much  /<<•/-  dunt  for  overtime.  W  hether  the 
days  for  which  demurrage  is  due  are  working  dags 
(i.e.  with  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted)  or  run- 
ning dugs  will,  in  the  absence  of  special  agreement, 
depend  upon  the  custom  of  the  port.  All  the  ordi- 
nary causes  of  detention,  such  as  port  regulations, 
the  crowded  state  of  the  harbour,  and  the  like, 
are  at  the  risk  of  the  freighter,  and  demurrage 
must  l>c  paid,  though  it  be  proved  that  the  delay 
was  inevitable.  Hut  demurrage  is  not  due  where 
the  delay  arose  from  detention  of  the  ship  by  a 
public  enemy,  or  from  hostile  occupation  of  the 
port ;  and  it  cannot,  of  course,  l>e  claimed  where 
the  fault  lay  with  the  owners  themselves,  or  the 
master  or  crew  of  the  vessel.  The  demurrage 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  cleared  for  sailing, 
though  she  should  l>e  prevented  from  actually  doing 
so  by  adverse  winds.  When  the  days  of  demurrage 
are  limited  by  special  contract,  and  the  ship  is 
detained  beyond  them,  the  sum  clue  as  demurrage 
under  the  contract  will  \to  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  loss  for  the  further  time  which  may  lie 
claimed  in  the  form  of  damages.  It  will  be  open, 
however,  to  lioth  parties  to  show  that  the  rate  thus 
fixed  f/cr  diem  is  either  too  high  or  too  low.  When 
the  time  allowed  for  loading  and  discharging  ex- 
pires, including  the  extra  days  if  such  be  stipulated, 
the  master  will  Is?  entitled  either  to  sail  or  to  claim 
damage  for  detention. 

The  allowance  of  I  Ad,  per  oz.  claimed  by  the 
Hank  of  England  for  giving  gold  coin  in  exchange 
for  bullion  is  also  called  demurrage. 

Demurrer,  in  English  law,  is  a  form  of  plead- 
ing whereby  a  party,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  his  opjHinent's  allegations,  says  they 
are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  suptwrt  his  opponent's 
case.  A  demurrer  must  be  argued  in  court  l»efore 
the  pleadings  can  proceed  further.  Demurrer  to 
evidence  and  demurrer  to  a  criminal  indictment 
are  now  olwolete.  If  a  prisoner  wishes  to  object 
to  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  an  indictment,  his  best 
course  is  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  and,  if  con- 
victed, to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Demy',  a  particular  size  of  pa]>er.    In  that  of 

frinting  paper,  each  sheet  measures  22  inches  by 
7£;  drawing-paper,  22  by  17;  and  writing-paper, 
20  by  15ft. 

Demy  (i.e.  W/"-fcllow),  the  name  borne  by  the 
scholars  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Denain.  a  town  in  the  French  department  of 
Xord,  near  the  Scheldt  and  Selle  rivers,  20  miles 
NNE.  of  Camhrai  by  rail.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  coalfield,  ami  has  important  iron- 
works, and  with  manufactures  of  beetroot  sugar 
and  bramlv.  An  ol>elisk  marks  the  scene  of 
Marshal  Villars'  victory  over  the  allies  under 
Prince  Eugene.  27th  July  1712.  Pop.  (1872) 
10,442;  (I8«ti)  16,115;  (1891)  16,663. 

Delia  rhis  (deni,  'ten  each'),  the  principal 
silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  was  equal  to  ten 
(mm,  but  upon  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the 
tu,  the  denarius  equalled  sixteen  of  it.  It  was  first 
coined  26!)  B.C.  Its  weight  at  the  end  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  is  estimated  at  60  grains,  while 
under  the  empire  the  weight  was  52-5  grains  of 
silver.   The  value  of  the  denariuB  under  the  republic 


thus  rather  more  than  8id.,  and  of  the  later 


Denarii  w  of  the  earliest  kind,  actual 
weight,  60  6  grains. 


period  about  7id.  From  denariux  come  the  Persian 
dinar  and  the  English  slang  deaner,  '  a  shilling.' 

Denary  Seale.  See  Notation. 

Denbigh,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
Imrnugh,  the  county  town  of  Denbighshire,  30 
miles  W.  of  Chester  by  rail.  It  stands  near  the 
middle  of  the  vale  of  the  Clwvd,  on  the  sides  and 
at  the  lmse  of  a  rugged  steep  limestone-hill.  The 
castle,  wlnwe  imposing  ruins  crown  this  hill,  was 
built  in  12H4  by  Henry  I*aey.  Earl  of  Lincoln,  on 
the  site  of  a  fortress  erected  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  newer  part  of  Denbigh  was  built  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  after  the  destruction  and 
desertion  of  a  great  part  of  the  town  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  alsmt  1550.  Denbigh  has  manufactures  of 
shoes  and  leather  ;  but  it  is  more  a  place  of  genteel 
retirement  than  of  commerce.  Pop.  (1851)  5498; 
(1891)  0412.  With  Ruthin,  Holt,  and  Wrexham, 
Denbigh  sends  one  mem  I  mm  to  parliament.  In  1645 
Charles  I.  took  refuge  in  the  castle  after  the  battle 
of  Rowton  Heath.  The  garrison  surrendered  to  the 
parliamentary  forces  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
It  was  shortly  afterwards  dismantled.  The  fortifi- 
cations have  an  area  of  a  square  mile  in  extent. 
A  lunatic  asylum  for  the  five  countie*  of  North 
Wales  was  erected  near  the  town  in  1848.  A  noble 
institution  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
twenty-live  orphan  girls,  and  twenty-five  day 
pupils,  was  built  here  in  1860,  with  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  DrajKTs'  Comjvany  of  London,  from 
money  left  to  them  in  1540  by  one  Thomas  Howell, 
a  Welshman. 

Denbighshire,  a  county  of  North  Wales,  on 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  between  the  Dee  and  the  Con- 
way. With  8  miles  of  coast,  it  is  41  miles  long, 
17  broad  on  an  average,  and  603  sq.  m.  in  area, 
l»eing  the  sixth  in  size  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The 
surface  is  itartly  rugged  and  mountainous,  with 
some  beautiful  and  fertile  vales,  as  the  vale  of  the 
Clwyd,  20  miles  by  7,  and  those  of  the  Dee  and  Con- 
way. In  the  north  is  a  range  of  hills,  convex  to  the 
coast.  The  highest  hill  is  Coder  Fronwen,  2563 
feet ;  and  many  others  rise  above  1500  feet.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly  Silurian  clay  and  graywacke 
slates,  with  some  granite  and  trap,  and  bands  of 
Devonian,  Carliomferous,  and  Permian  strata. 
There  ooonr  coal,  iron,  slates,  flags,  millstones, 
limestone,  lead,  ami  copjier.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Dee,  Conwav,  Elwy,  and  Clwyd.  The  Rhaimlr 
waterfall  is  200  feet  high  in  two  parts.  Llangollen 
vale  is  famed  for  romantic  beauty  and  verdure, 
amid  hills  of  savage  grandeur.  The  climate  is  mild 
in  the  lower  parts,  but  cold  and  bleak  among  the 
hills,  where  small  hardy  sheep  and  ponies  are 
reared.  About  two-thirds  of  Denbighshire  are 
under  cultivation ;  its  corn,  cheese,  butter,  and 
live-stock  are  greatly  esteemed.  It  is  also  well 
timbered.  Salmon  are  caught  in  the  rivers.  The 
chief  towns  are  Denbigh,  W  rexham,  Ruthin,  Holt, 
Llangollen,  Llanrwst,  Abergele,  and  Ruabon.  Pop. 
(1801)  60,299;  (1841)  88,478;  (1891)  117,872.  Den 
bighshire  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It 
was  anciently  occupied  by  the  Ordovioea,  a  powerful 
tribe,  not  entirely  subdued  by  the  ~ 
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time  of  Agricola.  Of  British  or  pre-  Roman  remains 
there  still  exist  tumuli,  two  kistvaens  or  stone  cells, 
harrows,  and  forte.  To  the  times  of  the  Welsh  and 
Saxon  struggles  are  referable  the  Pillar  of  Eliscg, 
near  Llangollen,  and  the  dikes  of  Offa  and  Watt. 
The  ilike  of  Otfa,  king  of  Mercia,  to  keep  out  the 
Welsh,  was  a  ditch,  with  small  forts  on  mounds  at 
intervals,  and  ran  from  Herefordshire  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee ;  Watt's  dike  ran  on  the  east  side  of 
OtTa's  dike,  and  parallel  to  it.  Wrexham  Church 
is  one  of  the  'seven  wonders  of  Wale*.'  Chirk 
Castle  is  a  line  Edwardian  stronghold,  lately  re- 
stored. 

Deildera  (Gr.  Tentyrn  ;  Coptic  Tentore,  prob- 
ably from  Tri-n-Athor,  tho  abode  of  Athor),  a 
villago  of  Upper  Egypt,  once  a  populous  town, 
ami  the  capital  of  the  sixth  nome  of  the  '  southern 
kingdom,'  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
in  26'  13'  X.  hit.,  32'  40'  E.  long.,  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  temple,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  pre- 
served structures  of  the  kind  in  Egypt,  dating  from 
the  period  of  Cleopatra  and  the'  earlier  Roman 
emperors.  The  temple  measures  220  feet  in 
length  hy  alxuit  50  in  breadth,  and  has  a  noble 
portico  or  hypostyle  hall  supported  on  twenty-four 
columns.  The  walls,  columns,  &c  are  covered 
with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  among  which  are 
still  to  lie  seen  the  contemporary  portraits  in  profile 
of  Cleopatra  and  her  son  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  is  not  apparent  in  her  portrait, 
which  belongs  to  almost  the  most  degraded  period 
of  conventional  art  in  Egypt.  On  the  ceiling  of 
the  portico  is  a  zodiac,  in  which  the  crab  is  re- 
resented  by  a  scarab.  Beyond  the  portico  are  a 
all  of  six  columns  and  several  rooms,  which  once 
contained  altars,  the  sacred  boats,  perfumes,  vest- 
ments for  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  offerings  of 
first-fruits,  and  the  like  (. Marietta,  The  Monuments 
of  Upper  Egypt).  There  are  several  other  sacred 
buildings  at  Dendera,  including  a  temple  of  Isis. 
The  temples  stand  within  a  wall  of  unbaked  bricks, 
1000  feet  long  on  one  side,  and  in  some  parte  35 
feet  high.  The  people  of  Tentyra  were  peculiar  for 
their  detestation  of  the  crocodile,  which  led  to  a 
violent  religious  war  with  the  city  of  Ombos,  where 
the  reptile  was  worshipped. 

Dcilderilioilde  (Fr.  Termonde),  a  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the  Scheldt, 
18  miles  E.  of  Ghent  by  rail.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  town  house  and  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  containing  two  pictures  by  Van  Dyck. 
The  manufactures  are  linens,  cottons,  and  beer. 
Louis  XIV.  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1067,  but  Marl- 
borough succeeded  in  taking  it  in  1706.  Ite  forti- 
fications, destroyed  in  1784,  were  restored  in  1822. 
Pop.  (1890  )  9654. 

Dendrerpetoh,  a  small  lizard  like  car1>onif- 
erous  amphibian,  found  by  Lyell  and  Dawson  in 
the  interior  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  upright  sigil- 
/aria  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  Itelongs  to  the  wholly 
extinct  order  of  Stegocephala  or  Labyrinthodonts 
(q.v.) 

Dendrites,  the  name  given  to  thin  films  of 
mineral  matter  which  assume  branching  shapes 
that  resemble  moss  or  seaweed.  These  films  occur 
as  coatings  on  the  faces  of  fissures  and  joints  in 
rocks  or  on  the  surfaces  of  liedding-planes,  and 
have  often  been  mistaken  for  fossils.  The  hydrous 
oxide  of  manganese  is  the  mineral  that  generally 
assumes  this  form. 

Dcildrolites  (Or.  dendron,  'tree;'  lithoa, 
'stone'),  a  general  term  sometimes  applied  to 
fossil  steins,  branches,  or  other  fragments  of  trees. 

Dendrology  is  that  department  of  botany 
which  deals  with  the  natural  history  of  trees  and 
shrubs.   See  Arboriculture,  Tree. 
152 


Deildrophis  ( Or. , '  tree-snake ' ),  a  genus  of  non- 
venomous  snakes  in  the  sub-order  Coluhriforines. 
They  are  tropical,  and  especially  oriental,  in  their 
distribution ;  diurnal,  active,  and  arboreal  in 
habit ;  and  feed  chiefly  on  tree-lizard*.  The  head 
is  long  and  distinct  from  the  neck,  the  gape  is 
wide,  the  body  and  tail  are  very  slender,  tho 
colours  are  vivid  and  like  their  surroundings. 
D'Engliien.  See  Enghikn.  "V 
Dengue,  or  Break-monk  Fever,  also  called 
Damiy  and  Bucket  Fever,  is  a  disease  first 
certainly  known  to  have  occurred  in  1779-80  in 
Egypt,  parte  of  the  East  Indie*,  and  proluihly  in 
Philadelphia.  Since  that  time  there  have  Wen 
great  epidemics  in  India  and  Further  India  ( 1824- 
25),  America  and  West  Indies  ( 1826-28),  Southern 
United  States  (1850),  East  Africa,  Arahia,  India, 
and  China  (1870-73),  besides  numerous  minor 
outbreaks.  The  disease  occurs  almost  exclusively 
in  the  tropics,  in  hot  weather,  and  in  towns  either 
near  the  sea-coast  or  on  largo  rivers.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  sudden  onset,  with  high  fever,  and  ex- 
tremely violent  pains  in  the  bones,  muscles,  and 
joints ;  by  a  remission,  usually  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  days,  during  which  the  patient  feels  almost 
well ;  ana  after  one  or  two  days  more  by  a  second 
period  of  fever,  loss  severe  than  the  first,  which 
taste  for  two  or  three  days.  Each  attack  of  fever 
is  often  accompanied  by  a  well-marked  skin- 
eruption.  Though  often  followed  by  much  ema- 
ciation and  loss  of  strength,  it  is  very  rarely  fatal 
or  succeeded  by  serious  after-effect*.  It  occurs 
almost  always  in  well-marked  epidemics ;  but 
observers  are  much  divided  upon  the  question 
whether  it  is  communicable  directly  from  the  sick 
to  the  healthy.  See  Hirsch,  Geographical  and 
Historical  Pathology,  vol.  i. 

Denliam,  Sir  John,  a  Caroline  poet,  was  the 
only  son  of  an  Irish  judge,  himself  of  English 
birth,  and  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1015.  He  was 
educated  in  London  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  where  Wood  tells  us  he  was  'a  slow 
dreaming  young  man,  and  more  addicted  to  gam- 
ing than  study ' — a  taste  from  which  his  own 
essay  against  gaming  ( 1651 )  did  not  cure  him. 
In  1634  he  married  and  went  to  live  with  his 
father  at  Egham  in  Surrey,  an  estate  to  which  he 
succeeded  four  years  later.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  high-sheriff' of  Surrey,  and  he  im- 
mediately joined  the  king.  Ho  fell  into  Wallers 
hands  on  the  capture  of  Farnlmm  Castle,  and  was 
sent  prisoner  to  London,  but  soon  jiermitted  to 
repair  to  Oxford.  In  1641  he  produced  Sophy,  a 
feeble  tragedy  which  was  acted  with  great  applause 
at  Blackfriars.  Next  year  was  issued  his  long  poem, 
Coopers  hill,  a  poetical  description  of  the  scenery 
around  Eghnm,  itself  still  read,  but  more  famous 
in  tho  merits  of  ite  greater  successors.  Pope's 
Windsor  Forest,  avowedly  an  imitation,  and  Garth's 
Ciaremont.  The  final  form  of  the  poem  is  that  pub- 
lished in  1655,  all  the  changes  in  which,  according 
to  Pope,  were  made  4  with  admirable  judgment. 
Here  first  appeared  its  finest  lines— the  famoiu. 
apostrophe  to  the  Thames  : 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  ami  make  thy  »tream 
My  great  example,  a*  it  I*  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full. 

In  1647  Denliam  was  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  secret  services  for  Charles  I.,  but  these  being 
discovered,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Holland  and 
France.  In  1650  he  collected  money  for  the 
young  king  from  the  Scots  resident  in  Poland,  and 
he  made  several  journeys  into  England  on  secret 
service.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed 
surveyor-general  of  works,  and  created  Knight 
of  the  Bath.    He  was  a  better  poet  than  architect, 
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but  he  had  Christopher  Wren  to  hi*  deputy.  In 
1005  he  married  a  young  girl,  who  noon  Showed 
Huch  often  favour  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  the 
poor  poet  hecame  crazy  fur  a  few  months.  Soon 
after  hi*  recovery  his  wife  died  suddenly,  not 
without  suspicion  of  poison — a  charge  which 
Pepy*  evidently  believed.  Denham's  lout  yearn 
were  miserable  ltetwixt  poverty  and  the  satires 
of  Marvell,  Butler,  ami  other*.  He  diet!  earlv  in 
1609,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "His 
E/njy  on  Cowley,  written  in  the  short  interval 
between  recovery  from  frenzy  and  his  death,  is 
one  of  hi*  most  successful  poem*,  and  i*  much  less 
obscure  and  laltoured,  ungrnmmatieal,  and  over- 
laden with  tedious  moralising,  than  usual.  Hi* 
other  works,  as  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  a  para- 
phrase  of  part  of  the  sEneid,  and  especially  hi* 
satirical  doggerel  verses,  are  comparatively  worth- 
less. '  Nothing,"  says  l>r  Johnson,  *  is  less  exhilar- 
ating than  the  ludicrousnes*  of  Den  ham  ;  he  docs 
not  fail  for  want  of  efforts ;  he  is  familiar,  he  is 
gross;  but  he  is  never  merry.'  Hi*  fame  rest* 
securely  on  Cooper  a  Hill,  but  more  securely  still 
on  the  commendation*  of  Dryden.  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Johnson.  He  is  especially  eulogised  for  his 
strength,  a*  Waller  is  for  hi*  sweetness  ;  in  dee*  I, 
Dryden's  critical  judgment  stand*  expressed  in  the 
word*  that  Cooper  a  Ihll  '  for  the  majesty  of  its 
style  is  and  ever  will  be  the  standard  of  exact 
writing.' 

Dcilin,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  pro 
vince  of  Alicante,  near  Cape  St  Martin.  It  exports 

of 


grapes,  rai*ins,  and  fruit,  and 
8623. 


Carlo  Giovanni  Maria,  an  Italian 
author,  was  Intra  28th  February  1731,  at  Revello. 
in  Piedmont,  studied  at  Turin,  and  in  17*16  Itecame 
professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Turin. 
In  1777  he  published  anonymously  at  Florence  his 
Diacorao  atdl'  Impiego  delle  I'eraone,  in  which  ho 
sought  to  show  how  monks  might  be  transformed 
into  useful  memliers  of  society.  This  cost  him  hi* 
chair,  and  caused  his  ltauishment.  In  1782  he  went 
to  Berlin  on  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Here  he  lived  for  many  year*,  and  wrote  many  his- 
torical works.  In  1.H04  he  dedicated  to  Najioleon 
his  Clef  de*  hi  liquet  (1804),  and  was  in  conse- 

Jinenee  ap|tointed  imperial  librarian  at  Paris,  where 
le  died  5th  Decen liter  1813.  -Denina's  principal 
work*  are  Delle  Un-olitzioni  (fltti/itt  (3  veils.  )7<0) 
and  Storm  dell'  Italia  Occidental*  (6  vol*.  1810), 
besides  work*  on  ancient  Greece,  Frederick  the 
GreAt,  and  Prussia. 

Denis.  St,  the  traditional  apostle  of  France  and 
first  Itishopof  Paris,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
3d  century.  He  wa*  sent  from  Home  about  250  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gauls.  After  various 
detention*  at  Arle*  and  other  places,  he  arrived 
in  Pari*,  where  he  made  numerous  proselvtes. 
The  Roman  governor  of  this  part  of  Gaul  ordered 
Denis  to  l>e  brought  before  him,  along  with  other 
two  Christians.  As  they  continued  hnn  in  their 
faith,  in  spite  of  threats,  they  were  cruelly 
tortured,  nnd  afterward*  beheaded,  in  272  or  in 
290.  Gregory  of  Tour*,  Fortunatus,  and  the  Latin 
martyrologista,  state  that  the  bodies  of  the  three 
martyrs  were  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but  were 
recovered  and  buried  by  a  Christian  woman.  At  a 
later  jteriod,  a  chajtel  was  built  over  their  tomb. 
In  636  King  Dagoltert  founded  on  the  spot  an 
abbey,  called  St  Denis,  which  soon  grew  to  bo  one 
of  the  riche*t  and  most  important  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  wa*  long  the  sepulchre  of  the  French 
kings.  The  collection  entitled  the  Acta  of  St  Denia, 
written  altout  the  end  of  the  7th  or  beginning  of 
the  8th  century,  ha*  no  historical  value.  The 
Greek  Church  identifies  St  Denia  with  Dionysius 


,  the   Areopagite,   first   Bishop  of  Athens.  The 
'  Western  Church  celebrates  hi*  memory  on  the  9th 
of  October.    For  a  long  period  hi*  name  was  the 
war-cry  of  the  French  soldiers,  who  charged  or 
rallied  to  the  words  4  Montjoye  Saint- Deny*  !' 

DciiImoii,  John  Evelyn,  for  fourteen  years 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
Viscount  Ossington,  was  bom  27th  January  1800, 
at  Ossington,  Nottinghamshire.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  he  entered  parliament 
in  1823,  and  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  1827-U8. 
In  187*2  he  retired  from  the  Sjteaker's  chair,  and 
shortly  after  was  created  Viscount  Ossington.  He 
was  a  D.C.  L.  of  Oxford  ;  and  it  was  on  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  Speaker  a  Commentary  to  the  Bible 
was  undertaken.  He  died  7th  March  1873. — His 
brother,  Gkokc.k  ANTHONY  Dknison,  Archdeacon 
of  Tauntoa,  was  born  in  1805,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1828  being 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel.  In  1843  he  became  Vicar 
of  East  Brent,  Somerset ;  in  1851  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton.  In  1854  proceedings  were  taken  against 
him  for  heresy,  contained  in  three  sermons  on  the 
lleul  Presence,  and  he  was  condemned  to  tie  deprived 
of  all  ecclesiastical  preferment*  :  but  on  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Arches  and  the  Privy-council,  this 

Judgment  wa*  quashed.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
ligh  Church  party,  op|towed  secular  education,  and 
advocated  confession.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Convocation  which  condemned  Essay* 
and  Jlerines  and  Bishop  Colenso's  work*,  and 
died  21st  March  1896.  See  hi*  delightful  Notes  of 
my  Life  (2  vols.  1878-93). — Other  brothers  were 
Edward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1801-54),  and  Sir 
William  Thomas,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Madras  (1804-71). 

Deninun,  Thomas,  Baron,  was  born  in 
London,  23d  February  1779,  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  Lincoln'*  Inn  in  1806.  He 
was  associated  with  Brougham  in  the  courageous 
defence  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820),  and  shared  his 
consequent  popularity.  He  sat  in  parliament  from 
1818-26.  ana  was  Attorney-general  in  Earl  Grey's 
administration  in  1830-32:  he  succeeded  Lord 
Tenterden  as  Lord  Chief- justice  of  England  in  1832, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1834.  He  retired 
from  the  bench  in  1850,  and  died  22d  Sep  tern  Iter 
1854.  See  Memoir  by  Sir  Joseph  Arnould  (2  vol*. 
1873). — His  fourth  son,  the  Right  Hon.  Gkorge 
DKNMAN,  was  born  23d  December  1819,  studied  at 
Cambridge,  ami  entered  Lincoln's  Inu  iu  1846.  He 
represented  Tiverton  in  parliament  in  1859-65  and 
1866-72;  iu  1872  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  1873  he  became 
a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature.  He 
retired  in  1893,  being  made  a  Privy  Councdlor,  and 
died  21st  Scptemlter  1896. 

Denmark  (Dan.  Danmark),  the  smallest  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  consists  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland  and  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  and  is  situated  between  54°  33'  and  57'  4.V 
N.  kit.,  and  8*  4'  and  12°  34'  E  long.,  excepting 
the  small  island  of  Born  holm,  which  lies  in  15°  W 
E.  long.  Denmark  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Skayerrak  ;  on  the  E  by  the  Cattegat,  the  Souud, 
and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Baltic,  Little  Belt, 
and  Sleswick  :  and  on  the  W.  by  the  North  Sea 
The  area  of  Denmark  Projter  is  a  little  less,  the 
population  a  little  more,  than  half  that  of  Scot  land. 
The  population  of  Denmark  Proper  in  1870  was 
1,784,741  :  in  1890  it  had  increased  to  2,182,38a 
In  1890  the  population  of  Copenhagen  was  312,859 
(with  suburbs,  375,251);  and  there  were  besides 
fire  Danish  towns  with  more  than  10,000  inhabit- 
ant!!— vix..  Aarhuns  (33,308),  Odenae  (30,277), 
Aalborg  (19,503),  Horsens  (17,290), 
(16,617). 
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The  following  table  gives  the  main  divisions  of 


the  kingdom 


ting  table  gives  tne  main  <u 
,  along  with  its  dependencies 


Denmark  Proper,  c«iinpri*inK 
theislawlitof  Zealand,  Fiineii 
Ijialawl,  Kalster,  ic,  ami 
the  |ieiiii<siila  of  Jutland 

The  Faroe  Mand*.  

Iceland  

Oreenland  ( rejrion  free  from  ice 

Dani»h  W.  I.  lalands— St  Croix, 
St  Thorn**,  and  St  John  ... 


Am  In 

Pofmlmttoo  la 

teg-  kj.  mllaa. 

ltWO. 

14,731 

2,182,336 

613 

12.965 

40,300 

70,927 

33,666 

10,616 

138 

82,780 

89.667 

2,309,610 

Except  in  Bornholiu  (q.v.),  the  surface  of  Den- 
mark is  very  similar  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  is  uniformly  low,  reaching  its  highest  point  in 
Eiers-Bavnehoj,  in  south-east  Jutland,  which  is 
only  504  feet  alsive  sea-level.  The  country  pre- 
sents little  variety,  except  in  its  low  isolated  lulls, 
but  does  not  leave  an  impression  of  monotony  ; 
in  the  islands  and  in  the  south-east  of  Jutland 
the  landscajH!  is  broken  by  noble  forests,  green 
meadows,  and  fertile  fields ;  ami  even  in  the  west 
and  north  of  the  mainland  the  wide  stretches  of 
moorland  are  clothed  with  heather,  and  have  a 
solemn  beauty  of  their  own.  The  coast  seldom 
rises  even  to  low  cliffs  ;  generally  it  is  tlat,  skirted 
bv  sand-ridges  and  shallow  fagoons,  especially 
along  the  west  side,  where  the  dunes  cover  an 
area  of  nearly  225  sq.  m.  The  east  coast  is  mnch 
indented  by  lwiys,  useful  for  navigation  and  valu- 
able for  their  fisheries  ;  and  here  and  in  the  islands 
are  many  good  harbours.  Doth  the  continental 
portion  and  the  islands  are  penetrated  deeply  by 
numerous  fiords,  the  largest  being  Limfiord,  which 
intersects  Jutland,  and  has  insulated  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  since  1825,  when  it  broke 
through  "the  narrow  isthmus  which  had  separated  it 
from  the  North  Sea.  There  are  alsmt  seventy  light- 
houses along  the  shores  of  Denmark,  and  seven 
lightships  (see  Sound).  From  its  formation,  the 
kingdom  can  have  no  rivers,  properly  so  called  ; 
its  streams,  called  An,  are  mostly  large  brooks. 
There  are  several  important  canals,  however,  includ- 
ing in  Jutland  works  for  the  canalisation  of  the 
Ouden-Aa,  its  largest  stream,  anil  of  the  Limfjord  ; 
and  lakes  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
most  considerable  being  found  in  Zealand.  The 
centre  and  west  of  Jutland  is  nearly  l>are  of  wood, 
but  in  the  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  the  forests 
cover  alsmt  215,000  acres,  and  in  the  islands  over 
291,000  acres.  The  beech,  which  flourishes  more 
luxuriantly  in  Denmark  than  in  any  other  land, 
is  almost  universally  predominant,  although  three 
centuries  ago  the  oak,  now  comparatively  rare, 
was  the  characteristic  Danish  tree.  Peat,  which  is 
got  in  abundance  from  the  bogs,  blown  coal  or 
lignite,  and  seaweed  generally  take  the  place 
of  wood  as  fuel.  In  minerals  Denmark  is 
poor.  Porcelain  clay  and  some  coal  are  found 
in  Itornholm,  and  fuller's  earth,  potter's  clay, 
saltpetre,  chalk,  and  a  poor  marble  occur  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  some  omlter 
is  collected  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland.  The 
climate  is  modified  by  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  is 
considerably  milder,  and  the  air  more  humid,  than 
in  the  more  southern  but  continental  Germany. 
Mists  are  frequent,  as  are  also  sea-fogs  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  rain,  snow,  or  hail  falls  over  the 
country  on  150  days  on  an  average  in  the  year. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  23  to  25  inches.  Westerly 
winds  prevail ;  in  the  spring  a  cold,  dry  wind, 
known  as  the  akai,  blows  from  the  north-west, 
and  whirls  clouds  of  fine  sand  from  the  coast 
1,  frequently  doing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
The  tneaii  temperature  ranges  from  44'  to 


47°  F.  The  transitions  from  winter  to  summer 
are  rapid,  and  scarcely  broken  by  the  intervention 
of  spring  or  of  autumn.  The  climate  is,  however, 
not  unhealthy,  except  in  the  low-lying  islands, 
such  as  Laaland,  where  the  short  and  sudden  heat 
of  the  summer  occasions  fevers. 

The  soils  of  Jutland  are  generally  light,  but 
those  in  the  south-east  part  and  in  the  islands  are 
stronger ;  alsiut  80  j»cr  cent,  of  the  area  of  Den- 
mark is  productive,  and  of  the  remainder  about 
one-sixth  is  in  peat-l>ogs.  Nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  agriculture ;  the  land  for  the 
most  part  is  parcelled  out  into  small  holdings, 
and  this  is  encouraged  by  the  laws,  which  since 
1849  have  prohibited  the  throwing  of  small  farms 
into  large  estates.  In  1890,  of  223,892  tenancies 
not  2000  were  over  144  acres  in  extent ;  there  were 
150,000  cottars  and  lalK)urers  cultivating  land  of 
from  three  to  twelve  acres :  and  the  '  peasant 
farms,'  varying  from  12  to  144  acres— the  majority 
under  50 — numlwred  close  upon  72,000.  A  third 
of  the  whole  kingdom  is  arable,  while  over  two- 
fifths  is  in  meadow,  pasture,  or  fallow  land, 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  arable  land  is  under  oats, 
barley,  or  rye,  and  little  over  a  twenty-third  part 
under  wheat.  Flax,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  legu- 
minous plants  ore  also  raised ;  lucerne  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  beet-root 
has  increased  of  late  years.  Parley  is  largely 
exported,  but  the  imports  of  breadstuff's  greatly 
exceed  the  exports.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  taking 
more  and  more  the  place  of  arable  fanning  in 
Denmark,  and  has  now  become  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  wealth.  Much  progress  has  of  late 
been  made  in  this  direction  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
government  and  of  various  institutions ;  bull  and 
stallion  shows  have  lieen  promoted  by  royal  grants, 
breeding  farms  have  Iwen  similarly  encouraged, 
and  the  farmers  have  l>eeii  instructed  by  lectures 
on  the  various  forms  of  cattle  disease  and  other 
subjects.  The  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is 
very  large,  and  in  1895-98  there  were  exported  an- 
nually 20,000  horses,  81,000  head  of  cattle,  and  6000 
sheep,  mostly  to  Great  Britain  Dairy  produce  has 
also  largely  developed,  owing  to  improved  methods 
and  to  the  co-operative  dairy  system,  which  is  now 
worked  successfully  on  a  largo  scale.  The  valuo 
of  the  butter  exerted  to  Great  Britain  rose  from 
£767,190  in  1870  to  £7,309,831  in  1898,  the  value  of 
eggs  from  £67,654  in  1878  to  £685,447  in  1898,  and 
in  1898  the  value  of  bacon  so  exported  was  over 
£2,700,000.  The  total  valuo  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1893  was  £8,936,X35,  ami  in 
1898  £11,703,384;  while  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  1898  £3,337,743. 
Other  exports  to  Britain  are  fresh  beef,  pork  (fresh 
and  salted ),  hides,  fish,  and  fish-oil.  Much  brandy 
and  beer  is  produced. 

AlsMit  2o  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are 
returned  as  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries, 
which,  although  not  yet  of  great  im|»ortanee,  show 
a  marked  advance  within  recent  years.  Machinery, 
porcelain  and  delf  wares,  and  bricks  are  leading 
manufactures ;  1  wet-root  sugar  refineries  are  in- 
creasing, and  the  distilleries,  though  declining,  are 
still  numerous ;  there  arc  ironworks,  over  eighty 
tobacco-factories,  and  several  paper-mills  in  Copen- 
hagen. SilkclM>rg,  and  elsewhere ;  and  there  are 
many  large  steam  corn-mills.  Generally,  in  spite 
of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  the  country,  steam-mills 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  windmills,  and  though 
the  peasants  still  continue  to  manufacture  much  of 
what  they  require  within  their  own  homes,  linens 
i  and  woollens,  as  well  as  wooden  shoes,  are  now 
increasingly  made  in  factories.  The  fisheries 
(including  the  lobster  and  oyster  fisheries )  and  the 
mercantile  marine  employ  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
the  people. 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  sheep, 
■wine,  nutter,  hams,  hides,  wool,  grain,  fish,  eggs, 
meat,  ami  wooden  goods.  Among  the  imports  arc 
textile  fabrics,  cereals,  and  Hour,  manufactures  of 
uietttl  and  tiinlxrr.  coal,  oil,  Halt,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  About  two  thirds  of  the  export  trade  is 
carried  on  in  native  vessels.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  in  1890-97  ranged  from  l'l7,o.->7,0<>0  to 
£23,155,000 ;  and  of  the  exports  Lit  the  same  jieriod, 
from  £12,990,000  to  £18,229,000.  The  hulk  of  the 
foreign  trado  is  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  mercantile  marine  con- 
sists of  3700  vessels,  including  370  steamship, 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  340,000.  There  are  1600 
miles  of  railway  open,  of  which  altoiit  1100  miles 
belong  to  tlie  state  ;  and  there  are  in  all  about 
3700  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  of  which  nearly  3000 
belong  to  the  state. 

Elementary  education  is  widely  diffused,  although 
in  this  regard  Denmark  is  no  longer  so  pre- 
eminent as  formerly  ;  it  i*  compulsory  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years, 
poor  parents  paying  only  a  nominal  sum  towards 
the  government  or  parochial  school*,  of  which 
there  are  about  3000.  There  are  training  colleges 
for  teachers,  ami  classical  and  other  higher  edu- 
cation is  afforded  by  a  large  numlier  of  colleges 
in  the  more  important  towns,  with  the  university 
of  CojHinhagen  (1300  students)  for  the  centre  of 
the  entire  system.  Denmark  ha*  also  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  royal  surgical  college,  a  veter- 
inary and  agricultural  school,  and  numerous  mili- 
tary, technical,  and  commercial  schools,  while  fiftv 
*  people's  high  schools  '  provide  instruction  in  agri- 
cultural subjects.  There  are  three  public  libraries 
in  Copenhagen,  of  which  the  Royal  Library,  with 
500,000  volumes,  is  especially  rich  in  oriental  and 
Icelandic  MSS.  The  established  religion  is  Luth- 
eran, to  which  the  king  must  ltelong ;  but  complete 
toleration  is  enjoyed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Reformation  was  introduced  in  1536,  when  the 
church  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown.  Den- 
mark is  divided  into  seven  dioceses,  in  which  there 
are  1360  parishes.  There  are  only  31,000  persons 
not  lielonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  or  whom 
4000  are  Jews,  3000  Roman  Catholics,  2300 
Methodists,  1000  Mormons,  4600  Baptists,  aud 
2600  Irvingites. 

The  government  of  Denmark  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  king  being  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of 
seven  ministers.  The  crown  was  elective  until 
1660,  when  the  people  and  elergv,  impelled  by 
hatred  towards  the  nobles,  invested  the  sovereign 
(Frederick  III.)  with  alwolute  power,  and  declared 
the  succession  to  the  throne  hereditary.  From 
that  time  the  crown  exercised  alisolute  rule  till 
1831,  when  a  constitution  was  granted.  This 
proving  unsatisfactory,  was  superseded  in  1848  by 
tho  form  of  government  which,  with  some  altera- 
tions, Denmark  now  enjoys.  The  national  assem- 
bly or  Rtgsdag  consists  of  the  Folkething  and 
LandHthing,  which  meet  annually,  tho  members 
receiving  a  fixed  allowance  during  their  sittings. 
The  Lamlsthing  is  composed  of  sixty -six  members, 
of  whom  twelve  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  king, 
while  the  remainder  are  elected  for  a  term  of  eight 
years  by  certain  bodies  representing  the  large  tax- 

{ avers  of  the  kingdom.  The  members  of  the 
olkething,  whose  number  is  fixed  by  statute  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  16.000  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  elected  for  three  years  by  practically 
universal  suffrage.  To  this  lxldy  all  budgets  must 
first  be  submitted  ;  but  in  the  years  1877-87.  when 
the  government  had  a  minority  in  the  lower  house. 
Hie  king  was  induced  to  give  the  royal  ratification 
to  successive  '  provisionary  budgets,'  which  had 
never  received  the  assent  of  the  Rigsdag.  Never- 
theless the  financial  condition  of  Denmark  is  sound 


and  prosperous.  The  total  revenue  in  the  period 
1885-95  fluctuated  from  £3,000,000  to  £3,200,000  a 
year;  while  the  expenditure  has  repeatedly  exceeded 
£3,600,000.  Since  the  war  of  I860,  the  government 
;  has  maintained  a  comparatively  large  reserve  fun.i, 
'  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency.  That  fund  stood  in 
1887  at  £090,000.  The  total  national  debt  is  over 
£10,000,000,  or  alwut  £5  per  head  of  the  population; 
but  as  the  investments  of  the  state  (in  telegraphs, 
<fie.)  amount  to  nearly  i'5,000,000,  this  projiortion  is 
reduced  to  less  than  £3.  The  decimal  system  was 
introduced  in  1875,  the  unit  being  the  krone,  or 
crown,  of  100  ore ;  the  average  rate  of  exchange  is 
■  18  kroner  to  the  i>ouiid  sterling.  The  Danish  armv 
numbers  1200  olficers  and  46,000  men,  inclusive  of 
;  the  lamlwehr;  but  only  a  sufficient  establishment 
for  garrison  purposes  is  maintained,  and  the  peace 
strength  is  750  officers  and  13,000  men.  The 
total  war  strength  is  alwut  50,000  men,  to  which 
an  extra  reserve  of  14,000  could  be  added  on 
emergency.  Conscription  prevails,  and  the  period 
of  military  service  is  divided  into  eight  years  in  the 
line  and  reserve,  and  eight  in  the  extra  reserve. 
The  navy  is  recruited  by  levies  from  the  coast 
districts.  The  fleet  comprises,  some  forty  steamers 
(of  which  ten  are  ironclads,  but  only  one  a  lirst- 
claas  battleship).  The  navy  numbered  in  1888,  134 
'1  officers  and  1477  men.  There  were  in  1897,  290 
i  officers  and  1150  men.  Besides  Copenhagen  (q.v.), 
there  are  no  defensible  fortresses,  though  there  are 
antiquated  forts  at  HeUingor  (Klsinore)  and  Fred- 
ericia.    The  arsenal  is  at  Copenhagen. 

History. — The  early  history  of  Denmark  is  lost 
in  the  twilight  of  the  saga-period,  out  of  which 
loom  dimly  the  figures  of  its  heroes,  their  brave 
deeds,  and  daring  voyages.     Within  its  borders 
the  Celts  had  first  their  home,  and  from  it* 
1  shores  the  Angles  and  Saxons  sailed  in  the  5th 
century  to  the  conquest  of  England  ;  while  in  their 
place  the  Danes  from  Zealand   settled  on  the 
deserted  lands,  extending  their  swav  as  far  south 
as  the  Eider.    One  of  their  earliest  Kings,  Harald 
Hildctand,  fell  in  lmttle  against  the  Swedes  in 
1  695 ;  ami  shortly  afterwards  a  branch  of  the  Yng- 
linger  occupied  Jutland,  where  they  held  a  footing 
for  two  centuries.    One  of  their  kings,  Harald 
Klak,  received  l>apti*m  in  826  from  Ansgar  (q.v.); 
but  the  introduction  of  Christianity  did  not  at 
'  once  place  any  check  on  the  long-accustomed  in- 
roads on  Prankish  territory,  or  on  the  piratical 
!  expedition*  of  the  Vikings,  although  the  country 
was  soon  torn  by  dissensions  Wtween  the  ad- 
herents of  the  old  and  new  faiths.     Gorm  the 
Old,  who  drove  the  Ynglinger  from  the  peninsula, 
1  and  first  united  the  mainland  and  islands  under 
J  one  rule,  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity : 
I  and  although  his  death  in  936  gave  fresh  vigour 
l  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new  faith,  yet  even  its  ulti- 
!  mate  success  was  only  insured  by  the  zealous 
support  it  received  from  Gorm's  grandson,  Canute 
1  (q.v.).    On  his  death  in  1035  the  three  kingdom* 
of  his  Anglo  Scandinavian  empire  separated,  and 
his  sisters  son,  Svend  Estridsen  ( 1047-76),  ascended 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  founding  a  princely  line 
that  flourished  400  years.    Internal  dissensions  and 
external  war*  weakened  the  country,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  feudal  system  raised  up  a  powerful 
nobility,  and  ground  down  the  once  free  people  to  a 
condition  of  serfdom.   Waldemar  1.  ( 1 157-82 )  added 
Riigen  to  the  other  Wendish  district*  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Pomerania,  and  extended  his  sway  over 
Norway  also.    Under  Waldemar  II.  the  conquest* 
of  Denmark  extended  so  far  into  German  and 
Wendish  lands,  that  the  Baltic  was  little  more  than 
I  an  inland  Danish  sea    The  jealousy  of  the  German 
1  princes  and  the  treachery  of  his  vassals  combined 
to  rob  him,  however,  of  these  brilliant  conquests, 
i  ami  his  death  in  1241  was  followed  by  a  century  of 
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:k  I.  to  be  their  king,  while  Sweden 
separated  from  Denmark,  and  roue 


anarchy  and  inglorious  decadence  of  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  during  which  the  kingdom  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  annihilation.  Under  hut 
great-grandson,  Waldemar  IV.,  Denmark  made  a 
transient  recovery  of  the  conquest*  of  the  older 
Waldemar*.  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  Hauseatic 
league  (q.v,),  and  the  national  laws  were  codified. 
From  his  death  in  1375  till  1412,  his  daughter,  the 
great  Margaret,  widow  of  Ilakou  VI.  of  Norway, 
ruled  not  only  that  country  and  Denmark,  but  in 
course  nf  time  Sweden  also,  with  so  light  yet  firm 
a  hand  that  for  once  in  the  course  of  their  history 
the  three  rival  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  con- 
tent to  act  in  harmony.  Margaret  s  successor,  Eric, 
the  son  of  her  niece,  for  whose  sake  she  had  striven 
to  give  permanence,  by  the  act  known  as  the  Union 
of  C'almar  ( 1397 ),  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  three 
sovereignties  into  one,  undid  her  glorious  work 
with  fatal  rapidity,  lost  the  allegiance  and  the 
crowns  of  his  triple  kingdom,  and  ended  his  disas- 
trous existence  in  misery  ami  obscurity.  After  the 
short  reign  of  his  nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria 
( 1440-48),  the  Danes  exerted  their  ancient  right  of 
election  to  the  throne,  and  chose  for  their  king 
Christian  of  Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  old 
royal  family  through  his  maternal  ancestress, 
Rikiasa,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Waldemar  II. 
Christian  I.  (1448-81),  who  was  at  the  same  time 
elected  Duke  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  which  continued 
unbroken  till  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  in  1863. 
His  reign  was  followed  by  half  a  century  of  inter- 
national struggles  in  Scandinavia.  The  insane 
tyranny  of  Christian  II.  (q.v.)  cost  that  monarch 
his  throne  and  freedom ;  the  Danes  chose  his 
uncle  Frederick 
was  for  e 

under  the  Vasas*(seeGusTAVUS  I.)  to  be  a  powerful 
state. 

Under  Christian  III.  (1536-50),  the  Reforma- 
tion was  established  in  Denmark.  Christian  IV. 
(q.v.),  after  his  brief  share  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  proved  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  the  Danish 
rulers.  His  liberal  and  wise  policy  was,  however, 
cramped  in  every  direction  by  the  arrogant  noble*, 
to  whose  treasonable  supineness  Denmark  owes  the 
reverses  by  which  she  lost  (1658)  all  the  posses- 
sions she  had  hitherto  retained  in  Sweden  ;  and 
with  the  relinquishment  of  these,  and  consequently 
of  the  undivided  control  of  the  passage  of  the 
Sound,  the  country's  former  international  im- 
portance came  finally  to  an  end.  The  national 
disgraces  and  aluiscmeiit  which  followed  led,  in 
16641,  under  Christian's  son,  Frederick  III.,  to  the 
rising  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  and  their 
surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  the  supreme 
power.  For  the  next  hundred  years,  chiefly  marked 
by  wars  with  Sweden,  the  ]ieasanlry  were  kept  in 
serfdom,  and  the  middle  classes  depressed  ;  but  by 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  peasants  had 
been  gradually  emancipated,  while  many  improve- 
ments had  been  effected  in  the  mode  nf  administer- 
ing the  laws,  and  the  Danish  kings,  although 
autocrats,  exercised  a  mild  rule.  The  miseries  of 
the  reign  of  Frederick  VI.,  who  governed  as  regent 
from  1784,  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Denmark  having  joined  Russia  in  a  compact  of  the 
Northern  Powers  hostile  to  England,  a  fleet  was 
sent  into  the  Baltic,  and  considerable  injuries  were 
indicted  by  an  attack  on  Copenhagen,  in  1801, 
under  Parker  and  Nelson.  From  this  the  country 
rallied  :  but  in  1807  the  British  government,  suspi- 
cious of  an  intention  on  the  regent's  part  to  violate 
his  neutrality  and  take  sides  with  Napoleon, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  entire  Danish  navy, 
to  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  A  refusal 
was  followed  by  the  lsimbardmcnt  of  Copenhagen 
in  September  1807,  and  the  fleet  was  given  up ; 


but  this  treatment  drove  Denmark  into  Napoleon's 
arms,  and  with  him  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to 
co-operate  until  the  close  of  1813. 

By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Denmark  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden.  From  this  period 
a  spirit  of  discontent  grew  up  in  the  duchies, 
degenerating  into  mutual  animosity  l>etwecn  the 
Danish  and  German  population,  which  led  to  an 
open  rupture  with  Denmark  in  1848,  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  Frederick  VII.  (For  the 
whole  question,  see  Slkswick- Holstein.)  After 
alternate  hostilities  and  armistice*,  the  war  was 
virtually  concluded  in  1850,  by  the  victory  of  the 
Danes  at  Idsted ;  but  in  186.'!  the  quarrel  was 
renewed.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  that  year, 
Prince  Christian  of  Sleswick- Holstein-Gliicksborg 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Christian 
IX.,  in  conformity  with  the  act  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  London  of  1852.  by  which  the  succession  to  the 
Danish  crown  had  been  settled  on  him  and  his 
descendants  by  his  wife,  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse- 
Caasel,  niece  of  King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark. 
A  pretender,  backed  by  German  influence  and  help, 
at  once  started  up  in  the  person  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenborg,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Duke  Frederick  VIII.  of  Sleswick- Holstein; 
but  his  cause  was  speedily  merged  and  lost  sight  of 
by  Prussia  and  Austria  in  their  direct  aim  of  incor- 
porating the  duchic*  with  the  German  Confedera- 
tion. Denmark,  unaided  by  England  and  France, 
allies  on  whose  support  she  had  relied,  was  forced 
to  go  single-  handed  into  the  unequal  contest.  After 
a  brave  but  utterly  futile  attempt  at  resistance,  the 
Danes  found  themselves  forced  to  submit  to  the 
terms  dictated  by  their  powerful  f«>es,  and  resign 
not  only  I*aneiiburg  and  Holstein,  but  the  ancient 
crown  appanage  of  Sleswick.  By  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  1864,  the  Danish  king  bound  himself  to 
abide  by  the  decision  which  Prussia  and  Austria 
should  adopt  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  severed 
Danish  provinces.  The  dissensions  between  these 
two  great  powers,  which  led  to  the  A ustro- Prussian 
war  of  1866,  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Prussia, 
and  since  then  the  duchies  have  remained  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  state.  Since  the  war,  Denmark, 
although  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  islands 
and  Jutland,  has  recovered  from  its  fall,  and  has 
greatly  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  spread  of  social- 
istic opinions,  and  the  political  dissensions  that 
have  ranged  the  government  and  Landsthing,  sup- 
ported by  the  press  of  the  capital,  against  the 
Folkething  and  majority  of  the  jieople. 

For  the  geography  anil  statistics,  the  best  Danish  works 
are  those  of  Erslev,  Trap,  Orove,  Falbe-Hansen,  O. 
Nielsen,  and  Scharling :  see  also  Both  ( 2d  ed.  2  vols. 
1882^86),  Miss  Ott«Ss  Denmark  awl  Iceland  (188H 
Murray's  Handbook  (6th  ed.  IX'W),  and  Denmark ;  ill 
History  and  Topoaraphy,  Lawjutujr.  e(r.,  by  various 
specialists  (Lond.  18'.U ).  For  tbe  history,  works  by 
I'aludin-Mullcr,  Barfod.  Fabricins,  Allen,  and  Thorsoe, 
and  Miss  Otto's  Scandinavian  HiiUtrn  ( 1875). 

Danish  Lanouagb  ani>  Litekati're. — The 
Danish  language  has  sprung  from  the  south- 
eastern or  Danish-Swedish  branch  of  the  dbnsk 
tumja  (or  Imgua  danica),  which  was  the  common 
name  by  which  the  language  of  all  the  Scandi- 
navians was  designated  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
southern  races  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  From  the 
1 1th  to  the  13th  century  the  Danish  Swedish  branch 
of  the  Old  Scandinavian  became  more  and  more 
markedly  distinct  from  the  Norwegian- Icelandic 
branch,  through  it*  replacing  the  old  diphthongs 
with  single  long  vowels,  and  dropping  the  initial  h 
before  /,  it,  and  r ;  while  the  latter  Isscame  charac- 
terised by  a  further  modification  of  the  a  sound, 
by  the  loss  of  v  before  r,  and  by  a  scries  of  con- 
tractions of  consonants.  In  the  provincial  law* 
of  the  12th  and  13th   centuries,  which  (after 
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the  Ruuic  monument*)  are  the  earliest  specimens 
of  this  Danish-Swedish  language,  there  are  three 
dialects — that  of  Skaane  (tlie  southmost  province  . 
uf  Sweden)  and  those  of  Zealand  and  Jutland,  the  ' 
first  of  which  Is  nearest  the  old  language,  while  [ 
the  lust  two  have  deviated  from  it  by  dropping  ' 
the  final  consonants  from  the  old  inflexional  end-  . 
ings  and  changing  their  vowels  a,  i,  u  to  u  less 
distinct  e  or  or,    retaining,    however,  the  hard 
mutes  p,  k,  t  after  vowels,  as  on  the  whole  is 
still  the  ease  in  Swedish  an<l  spoken  Norwegian. 
The  dialect  of  Zealand  in  the   14th  and  15th 
centuries  forms  the  foundation  of  modern  Danish,  i 
The  original  vowels  in  almost  all  endings  are  there 
replaced  by  half-vowels,  «nd  the  dental  aspirate  J» 
by  t  or  d ;  />,  k,  i,  when  following  long  vowels, 
are  clumped  to  h,  g,  <i ;  masculine  and  feminine  J 
are  merged  in  one  common  gender;  nouns  have  I 
no  other  case  emling  than  the  possessive  *  for  both  | 
n  u  in  lien* ;  verlw  cease  to  indicate  person  (except  i 
in   the  imjterative) ;   and   the  singular  uunilier  i 
liegina  to  supersede  the  plural,  as  it  does  every- 
where in  the  spoken  language  from  the  16th  century. 
(>auish,  like  Swedish,  retains  the  suffixed  definite 
article,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  .Scandinavian 
languages.    Its  form  is  et  in  the  neuter,  -en  in  the 
common  gentler,  ami  nr  in  the  plural  of  both. 

The  influence  of  the  Hanseatic  league  and  the 
Oldenburg  dynasty  (fnim  1448)  brought  in  a  great  \ 
number  of  Low-German  words,  especially  relating  : 
to  navigation  and  trade ;  while  that  of  the  order  ' 
of  St  Bridget  contributed  a  considerable  Swedish  ; 
element.  In  the  lirst  half  of  the  Kith  century  j 
the  Danish  language  was  chiefly  used  by  religious  I 
writers,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  (I.ViO)  is 
the  lirst  important  monument  of  modern  Danish. 
After  this  period  Latin  became  once  more  the 
language  of  learning  and  culture,  ami  for  a 
century  and  a  half  there  was  no  Danish  writer 
of  eminence.  The  influence  of  French  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  17th  century,  and  that  of  High- 
German,  which  had  been  constant  since  the  Re- 
formation, culminated  in  the  lHth  century  under 
the  Strueiisee  administration,  when  it  was  the 
language  of  government  and  public  instruction. 
The  result  is,  that  Danish  is  indebted  to  German 
for  fully  one  third  of  its  vocabulary.  It  was  not 
till  Hollierg  that  the  Danish  written  language 
began  to  lw  enriched  from  the  stores  of  native 
expression  in  the  sjioken  tongue.  From  the  end 
of  the  18th  century  revived  study  of  Old  Scandi- 
navian and  the  development  of  a  national  poetic 
literature  unfolded  the  language  in  a  hitherto  un- 
suspected richness  nnd  fullness,  and  since  that  time 
Ihinish  prose  has  to  a  considerable  extent  worked 
itself  out  of  its  poverty  and  dejiendence.  Danish 
is  the  softest  of  the  Scandinavian  language*, 
though  less  euphonious  than  Swedish.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  educated  class  in  Norway,  where 
it  is  considerably  augmented  from  the  nativo 
dialect,  and  is  spoken  with  a  somewhat  harder 
pronunciation.  The  liest  histories  of  the  language 
are  bv  Petersen  (2  vols.  Copenhagen,  1829-30)  and 
Molliech  {ib.  1846);  grammars  by  Bask  (2d  ed. 
Lorul.  1846),  Ltikke,  Munch,  Lyngby,  Jessen,  and 
Mobius  (Kiel,  1871);  and  dictionaries  by  the 
Danish  Academy  (Copenhagen,  1793-1881)",  and 
Molbech  (2d  ed.  2  vols.  ib.  1859),  who  also  pro- 
duced a  Ihmxk-DHileX-t-Isj-ikon  {ib.  1841)  and  a 
ffiinak  G/ossarium  (ib.  1853  66)  for  antinuated 
words.  Ferrall,  Bepp,  and  timing's  Danish  and 
English  Dictionary,  in  2  parts  (4th  od.  Cojicn- 
hagen,  1873),  is  the  liest  for  Knglish  students. 

Literature. — After  the  Danish  dialect  hat!  gradu- 
ally separated  itself  from  the  Old  Scandinavian  as 
a  softer  and  simpler  speech,  with  a  strong  infusion 
of  German  ingredients,  it  was  little  used  in  writ- 
ing down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Saxo 


Grammaticus  (i.e.  'the  learned')  in  the  second 
half  of  the  12th  century  wrote  in  Latin  his 
Hist  una  Datum,  the  only  literary  production  of 
medieval  Denmark  that  retains  any  interest. 
The  earliest  writings  in  Danish  are  the  church 
laws  of  Skaane  (1162)  and  Zealand  (1170)  and 
the  civil  laws  of  Skaane  (1160),  Zealand  (1170), 
and  Jutland  (1241);  and  after  these  s.  num- 
ber of  chronicles,  partly  in  verse,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  the  liiimkrbnike,  which  was 
the  first  Danish  liook  printed  (in  1495).  It  is 
essentially  an  abridgment  of  Saxo.  The  famous 
Danish  ballads  called  Ktemjteviner  ('hero-songs'), 
Mime  of  which  are  said  to  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  century,  were  handed  down  orally 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  were  first 
collected,  to  the  numlier  of  100,  by  A.  S.  Vedel 
in  1591.  In  1695  Peder  Syv  published  a  new 
edition  with  1U0  more,  and  in  1812-14  appeared  a 
selection  of  222,  edited  by  Abrahamson,  Nyerup, 
and  Rah  be  k.  The  most  complete  collection  is  in 
Svend  Grundtvig's  unfinished  Grimlc  FolkeeUer  (5 
vols.  1853-77).  They  are  nbout  500  in  numlier,  and 
treat  of  the  adventures  of  heroes,  love,  enchant- 
ment, spectres,  and  historical  events.  Doubtless 
they  were  sung  to  the  dance,  as  is  still  the  ease 
in  the  Faroe  Islands.  They  must  have  suffered 
much  by  their  not  being  written  down  till  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries. 

The  Reformation  onlv  emancipated  Danish  cul- 
ture from  Latin  to  bind  it  fast  to  German, 
which  at  the  death  of  Frederick  I.  in  1533  was  the 
language  of  the  upper  classes.  About  that  time 
Christian  Pederscn  set  up  a  printing  press  at 
Malmo,  at  which  he  published  a  great  number  of 
isipuhir  tiooks,  and  finally  in  1550  the  first  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bible.  Pcdersen  ( 1480- 
1554)  is  justly  called  the  father  of  Danish  literature. 
The  hymns  and  translations  of  the  Psalms  by  his 
eontcmjiorary  Tausen  ( 1494-1561 ),  as  also  by  kingo 
( 1634-1703  ),*Vormondsen  (1491-1551),  and  Arrebo 
(1587-1637),  and  the  national  history  (10  vols. 
Copenhagen.  1595-1604)  of  Hvitfeld  (1549-1609) 
were  well  received  ;  but  the  Danish  language  was 
still  banished  from  higher  society  till  the  advent  of 
the  Norwegian  Holberg  (1684-1754),  the  founder  of 
Danish  comedy.  He  found  Denmark  on  the  point 
of  lieing  atisorbed  in  Germany.  'The  common 
people,'  he  says,  '  had  no  histories  but  dry  lists  of 
nates ;  no  jioetry  but  congratulatory  verses ;  no 
theology  but  homilies  and  funeral  sermons ;  and 
for  plays,  nothing  but  old  stories  alaiut  Adam 
and  Eve.'  He  wrote  histories  of  Denmark,  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  Church ;  and  the  irresistible 
humour  of  his  comedies  and  satires  covered  with 
ridicule  the  imitators  of  foreign  speech  and 
manners.  What  Holberg  did  for  Danish  prose, 
another  Norwegian,  Tullin  (1728-65),  did  for 
Danish  poetry.  Equally  dissatisfied  with  the  cur- 
rent imitations  of  the  17th  centurv  court- poetry 
of  France,  and  with  the  poetic  reform  of  Klop- 
stock  (at  Copenhagen  from  1751),  Tullin  followed 
the  guidance  of  the  English  poets  Pope.  Young, 
and  Thomson,  and  in  this  was  followed  by  most 
of  his  countrymen  who  were  settled  at  Copen- 
hagen, while  the  Danes  clung  to  German  models. 
Ewald  (1743-81),  an  ardent  disciple  of  Klopstock, 
was  Denmark's  first  great  lyric  poet  and  tragic 
dramatist.  His  verse  shows  an  unsurpassed 
mastery  of  form,  and  is  expressed  in  pure,  clear, 
and  noble  language.  Wessel  (1742-85),  by  his 
'  tragedy,'  I.ovt  uritnout  Stockings  ( 1 772),  a  humor- 
ous parody  of  the  Danish  imitations  of  the  classi- 
cal French  drama,  succeeded  in  laughing  them 
off  the  stage.  Nordahl  Bmn  ( 1 745-1816),  preacher 
and  poet,  Clans  Frimann  (1746-1829),  'the  Burns 
of  the  Norwegians,'  Claus  Fasting  ( 17411-91 ),  Jonas 
Rein  (1760  $21 ),  Jens  Zetlitz  (1761-1821),  and 
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others,  formed  themselves  (1772)  into  a  'Nor- 
wegian Society  '  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Weasel.  It  was  the  literary  manifestation 
of  the  Norwegian  aspiration  to  separate  nation- 
ality, which  afterwards  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Christiania  in  1811.  From  the 
death  of  Wessel  in  1785  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  literature  became  entangled 
in  rationalistic  and  political  polemics,  and  pro- 
duced little  that  is  noteworthy.  Ita  chief  writers 
were  P.  A.  Heiberg  (1758-1841)  and  Malte  Kon- 
rad  Brnn  ( 1775-1  826),  both  of  whom  were  driven 
into  exile  iu  IT'.*)- 18(H),  the  latter  afterwards 
famous  as  a  geographer ;  the  critic  Kahbek  ( 1760- 
1830) ;  the  dramatists  Sauiso  ( 1759-96)  and  Sander 
( 1756-1819) ;  and  the  lyrist  Thaarup  ( 1749-1821 ). 

The  poet  and  humorist  Baggesen  (1704-1826) 
forms  the  link  Iwtween  the  18th  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  19th,  when  Danish  literature 
took  an  entirely  new  departure,  partly  owing  to 
the  study  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Sclielling,  and  the 
influence  of  Sclielling  s  follower  StcHcns  (1773- 
1845);  partly  also  to  the  strict  censorship  of  the 
press  in  force  from  the  year  1799.  The  educated 
classes  turned  from  their  controversies  on  points 
of  literary  criticism  and  theology  to  scientific 
inquiry  ;  and  the  people,  whose  national  feeling 
had  been  aroused  by  the  French  Revolution,  by 
the  share  of  Denmark  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  especially  by  the  events  of  1801  and  1807,  the 
war  with  Sweden  (1808),  and  the  loss  of  Norway 
(1814),  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  rise  of  a 
new  school,  led  by  the  romantic  poet  Ochlcn- 
sehliigcr  ( 1779-1850 ),  who  was  equally  distinguished 
:v*  a  lyrical  and  dramatic  writer,  and  is  still 
regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  Danish  poet. 
Contemporary  with  him  were  the  poets  Schack- 
Staffcldt  (1760  1826)  and  Grundtvig  (1783-1872), 
afterward*  more  eminent  as  a  theologian  ;  In-;e- 
mann  (1789-1862),  \on%  the  most  popular  novelist 
of  Denmark;  J.  L.  Hcilierg  (1791-1860),  director 
of  the  royal  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  writer  of 
numerous  vaudevilles,  and  of  the  still  popular 
national  play,  Etces  Hill  (1828);  Hauch  (1791- 
1872),  dramatist,  novelist,  and  critic;  and  Blicher 
<  1782  1848),  who  in  his  tale*  of  Jutland  was  the 
first  worker  in  the  lield  which  has  since  been 
cultivated  in  Germany  by  Jereinias  Gotthelf  and 
Berthold  Auerltach.  Of  the  other  novelists  of  this 
period  the  chief  areBrosboll  (b.  1820);  FruGyllem- 
nourg-Ehrensvnrd  ( 1773-1856),  mother  of  J.  L. 
Hcil>erg;  Saiut-Auhaiii,  or  '  Karl  Bernhard  '  ( 1798- 
1865);  and  the  still  more  popular  Winther  (1796- 
1876),  the  charming  poet  of  Danish  country  life. 
Herz  ( 1798-1870 ),  from  the  time  when  his  Ghost  Let- 
ters ( 1830)  surprised  the  public  with  a  poetic  revival 
of  the  muse  of  Baggesen,  has,  now  with  his  lyric 
poems,  now  with  his  tales,  now  in  romantic  and 
national  tragedies,  now  in  comedies  and  light 
vaudevilles,  provided  his  countrymen  with  artistic 
and  attractive  works.  Overskou  (1798-1874)  is  a 
skilful  dramatist,  and  Hostrup  ( 1818-92)  a  popular 
author  of  comedies.  All  these  writers  are  sur- 
passed by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  (1805-75), 
whose  wonderful  stories  are  known  throughout 
the  civilised  world.  I*ess  popular,  hut  more  pro- 
found, was  the  versatile  writer  Fr.  Paludan-Muller 
( 1809-76),  who  from  his  play  Love  at  Court  ( 1832) 
to  his  great  epic  poem  Adam  Homo  (1841-48)  has 
wooed  all  the  muses  in  succession.  Here  may  be 
mentioned  Bergsoe  (b.  1835),  writer  of  novels  and 
popular  works  on  scientific  subjects  ;  Goldschmidt 
(1819-87),  editor  of  the  influential  democratic 
journals,  The  Corsair,  North  and  South,  and  Home 
and  Abroad,  and  afterwards  author  of  numerous 
romances;  Hoist  (1811-93),  a  writer  of  pleasing 
lyrics  and  tales;  Kaalund  (1818-85),  with  his  two 
collections  of  poems,  A  Spring  and  An  Autumn; 


the  erotic  and  piquant  and  sometimes  frivolous 
song-writer  Aarestrup  (1800  56);  and  Lembcke 
(b.  1815),  the  translator  of  Shakespeare. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  all  branches  of 
science  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
The  leading  theologians  were  Grundtvig.  the  en- 
thusiastic champion  of  the  faith  of  his  fathers 
against  rationalism,  and  advocate  of  a  union  of 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  but  with  the  church 
separated  from  the  state;  Myuster  (1775-1850), 
Bishop   of   Zealand;   Clausen   (1793  1877),  the 
disciple  of  Schleierinacher,  and  theological  op- 
ponent of  Grundtvig  ;  Marteiiscn  ( 1808-84 ),  Bi.shop 
of  Zealand,  and  author  of  standard  works  on 
systematic  theology  and  ethics ;  and  Kierkegaard 
(1813-55),  the  most  original  thinker  of  Denmark. 
The  chief  exponents  of  philosophy  were  Sibbern 
(1785-1872),  Nielsen   (b.   1809),   and  Biochner 
(1820-76);  and  in  natural  science  the  greatest 
names  were  those  of  Oersted  (1777-1851  ),  the  dis- 
|  coverer  of  electro-magnetism,  the  botanist  Schouw 
|  (1789  1852),   the  geologist  and  chemist  Forch- 
hammer  ( 1794—1864),  and  the  zoologist  and  archae- 
ologist Stecnstrup  (b.  1813).     Much   has  been 
I  done  for  the  study  of  Scandinavian  antiquity  by 
|  the  Saijabibtiothd of  Midler  (1776-1834),  and  the 
researches  of    Finn  Magnusson    (1791-1846)  in 
mythology,   and  of    Thomson    (1785-1865)  and 
Worsaae   (1821-85)  in   archeology.     The  chief 
19th-century  writers  of  national  history  have  been 
i  Werlanff  (1781-1871),  Molbech  ( 1783-1857 ).  Allen 
1  (1811-77),  Schicm  (b.  1816),  and  K.  P.  Paludan- 
l  Midler   (1805-82);   and   of  the  history  of  the 
national  literature  and  language,  Petersen  (1781- 
1862).    In  philology,  Rask  ( 1787-1831 )  and  Mad- 
vig  ( 1804-86)  have  a  European  fame. 

About  1850  the  enthusiasm  for  the  national 
past,  which  had  been  excited  by  Oehlenschlager 
in  Denmark,  and  by  Tegner,  Gcijer,  and  others 
in  Sweden,  together  with  the  hatred  of  Germany 
aroused  by  the  war  of  1848-50,  rose  to  a  pitch  of 
fanaticism.  '  The  northern  force  which  had  con- 
trolled the  world '  was  extolled  by  Ploug  and 
others  as  '  the  only  means  whereby  the  victory  of 
the  Cause  of  Humanity  could  be  achieved.'  After 
Ploug  (b.  1813)  the  chief  exponents  of  this  great 
historic  mission  of  the  northern  kingdoms  were 
C.  K.  F.  Molbech  (1821-88),  a  euphonious  lyrist 
and  skilful  dramatist,  and  translator  of  Dante; 
and  Krik  Bogh  (b.  1822),  a  fertile  writer  of 
feuilletons  and  adapter  of  plavs.  A  cosmopolitan 
reaction  set  in  about  1870,  led  by  Georg  Brandes 
(h.  1842),  who  proved  in  his  lectures  on  literature 
that  Denmark  was  only  a  side-chapel  in  the  temple 
I  of  European  thought  and  art,  and  that  this  over- 
strained '  Scandinavianism  '  was  but  the  northern 
phase  of  the  reaction  from  the  tendencies  of  the 
18th  century,  which  had  been  experienced  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  many  years  before. 
Brandes  withdrew  to  Berlin  for  some  years  from 
the  storm  of  popular  opposition.  Not  only  in  Den- 
mark, but  in  Norway  and  Sweden  also,  his  followers 
I  are  now  the  prevailing  j»arty.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these  have  been  Jacobeen  (1847-85),  the 
translator  and  adherent  of  Darwin,  and  author  of 
Mooens  1 1 872 )  and  other  novels  ;  and  (till  in  1883 
he  became  a  Conservative )  Drachmaun  ( h.  1 846 ). 
Of  recent  writers,  the  most  noteworthy  are  Schari- 
dorph  (b.  1836),  who  is  equally  happy  in  his 
sketches  of  the  Zealand  peasant  and  the  Copen- 
hagen snob ;  the  versatile  writer  Hermann  liang 
'  (b.  18581;  and  the  dramatist  Edvard  Brandes  (b. 
I  1847),  brother  of  Georg  Brandes. 

Of  the  three  Scandinavian  nations,  the  Danes 
have  shown  the  greatest  aptitude  for  the  imita- 
tive arts,  and  their  art  is  comparatively  the  most 
independent.  While  the  painters  of  Norway  have 
been  mostly  trained  at  Dusseldorf,  and  those  of 
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Sweden  at  Paris,  the  artist*  of  Denmark  have 
Ih.wd  especially  attracted  to  Rome.  The  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen  (a.  v.)  has  left  a  great  monument  of 
his  genius  in  tlie  works  contained  in  the  Thor- 
waldsen Museum  at  Copenhagen.  Of  later  artists 
may  be  mentioned  the  painters  Marstrand,  Carl 
Bliteh,  Exner,  Kroyers,  Henningsen,  and  Otto 
Bache.  Of  music,  the  chief  composers  in  the  19th 
century  have  been  Ilartmaun,  Cade,  and  Ileise. 

See  Nyerup  and  Rahbek,  Den  danske  DiijtekunsU 
Hutorie,  4  vols.  (1800-8),  and  Udsigl  over  den  dan*ke 
Dujtekungl  under  Frederik  V.  off  Christian  VII.  ( 1819-IJ8) ; 
Nyerup  and  J.  E.  Kraft,  Almindelujl  LiUeraturlerikvn 
for  Ikinmark,  Norgt  off  Island  (Copenhagen,  1818-2"!); 
Petersen,  Den  danikt  Littrutur*  IlisUtrie,  6  vols.  (1853- 
\'A ) ;  Overekou,  Den  danske  Skurpittds  i  dent  Bistort* 
(1859-74);  G.  Brandes,  Ludvuj  H<tberg  og  hans  Ivl 
(1K84);  the  general  treatises  in  Danish  by  Thortsen 
(Hit;  6th  ed.  18«0).  Heiberg  ( lKtl Molbech  (1839), 
Strom  (1871),  Erikson  ( Chriatiania,  1878),  Winkel-Horn 
(1**01,  and  Hansen  (1884  el  acq. );  and  in  German  by 
Strodtinann  ( 1873 ).  Wollhcim  do  Fonacca  ( 1874-77  k  and 
Winkel-Horn  (1880).  Se«  also  a  part  of  Kdmund  \V. 
Uobsc's  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  ATorthem  Europe 
(1879). 

Dennery.  Adolphk  Philippe,  a  French  dra- 
matic writer  of  Jewish  extraction,  was  l>orn  at 
Paris  on  June  17,  181 1.  His  lirst  employment  was 
that  of  clerk  to  a  notarv  ;  but  he  soon  became  a 
successful  dramatic  nutfior,  and  wiii  so  prolific 
that  between  1831  and  1881  he  produced,  by  him- 
self or  in  concert  with  others,  regular  d ramus,  vaude- 
villes, and  ojsiratic  texts,  about  two  hundred  in 
number.  One  of  the  most  successful  was  the  drama, 
Mnrie  Jeanne  ( 1845).  He  was  creator  and  mayor 
(1898)  of  the  well-known  Norman  watering-place, 
Cabourg.    Died  .January  25,  1899. 

DennewitX*  a  small  village  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  Prussia,  42  miles  SSW.  of  Berlin. 
Here  was  fought,  on  the  6th  of  Sept«ml>er  1813,  a 
battle  in  which  70,000  French,  Saxons,  and  Poles, 
under  Ney,  were  routed,  after  obstinate  fighting, 
by  50,000  Prussians,  under  Bulow. 

Dennis*  John,  critic,  was  born  in  Ixmdon  in 
1657,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  saddler.  He  had 
his  education  at  Harrow,  and  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1679.  After  a 
tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he  took  his  place 
among  the  wita  and  men  of  fashion,  and  brought  a 
sufficiently  rancorous  pen  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Whig  j»arty.  His  acquaintance  with  Dryden  and 
Wycnerley  and  other  distinguished  wita,  as  well 
as  his  native  bent,  made  him  a  playwright.  His 
plays  had  hut  little  success.  Of  the  nine,  the  two 
most  famous  were  Liberty  Asserted  (1704)  and 
Appius  and  Virginia  (produced  1709).  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism  (1711)  contained  a  contemptu- 
ous allusion  to  the  latter,  answered  by  Dennis 
next  month  in  Reflections,  Critical  and  Satirical, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  em- 
bittered feud  l>etween  the  poet  ami  the  critic, 
Pojie's  Narrative  of  Dr  Robert  Xorris,  concerning 
the  Strange  and  Deplorable.  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis,  an  officer  in  the  Custom- House  (1713),  was 
a  virulent,  vulgar,  and  officious  attack  made  on 
Addison's  behalf,  but  in  which  that  genial  author, 
through  Steele,  disavowed  any  complicity.  Dennis 
was  poor  and  blind  during  his  last  years.  A  few 
weeks  after  a  theatrical  performance,  got  up  for 
his  benefit  by  P*me  and  some  others,  he  died,  6th 
January  1734.  Dennis  was  embroiled  in  contro- 
versy all  his  life,  and  his  naturally  impatient 
temper  liecame  completely  soured.  He  made 
many  enemies,  and  nis  name,  which  his  own 
writings  could  scarce  preserve,  will  live  for  ever 
in  their  contempt  and  hate.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 
abused  men  in  English  literature.  Swift  lam- 
pooned him,  and  Pope  not  only  assailed  him  in 


the  Essay  on  Criticism,  but  finally  'damned  him 
to  everlasting  fame '  in  the  Dunciad,  Yet  he  was 
no  fool,  and  nis  Advancement  and  Reformation  of 
Modern  Poetry  ( 1701 )  and  The  Grounds  of  Criti- 
cism in  Poetry  (1704)  will  still  repay  perusal. 
'  Spite  of  the  growling  of  poor  old  Dennis,'  says 
Mr  Lowell,  '  his  sandy  pedantry  was  not  without 
an  oasis  of  refresliing  sound  judgment  here  and 
there.' 

Denouement  (Fr.  denouer,  'to  untie'),  a 
French  term  naturalised  in  England,  applied  gener- 
ally to  the  termination  or  catastrophe  of  a  play 
or  romance ;  but,  more  strictlv  speaking,  to  the 
train  of  circumstances  solving  the  plot,  and  hasten- 
ing the  catastrophe. 

Hens,  Petkk,  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  in  1690,  at  Boom,  near 
Antwerp.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life ;  but 
\  from  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  the  chapel  of 
I  the  arehiepiscopal  college  of  Malines,  it  appears 
!  that  he  was  reader  in  theology  at  Malines  for 
twelve  years,  plebanus  or  parish  priest  of  St 
Huinold's,  and  president  of  the  College  of  Malines 
for  forty  years.  He  died  15th  February  1775,  in 
the  eiglity-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  work  which 
has  rendered  Dens's  name  familiar,  eveu  to  the 
Protestant  public,  is  his  Thtologia  Moralis  et  Dog- 
tnatica.  It  is  a  systematic  exposition  and  defence — 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism — of  every  point  of  ethics 
and  doctrine  maintained  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
is  extensively  adopted  as  the  text  book  of  the- 
|  o'ogy  in  their  colleges.  It  apjiears  to  owe  its  popu- 
larity more  to  its  Tieing  a  handy  and  usable  com- 
pilation than  to  any  great  talent  exhibited  by  ita 
author.  The  casuistical  parts  of  the  work  nave 
l»een  severely  criticised  by  Protestant  moralists. 
An  edition  was  published  at  Dublin  in  1832. 

Density*  When  of  two  bodies  of  equal  bulk, 
one  contains  more  matter  than  the  other,  it  is  said 
to  have  greater  density  than  that  other.  Since 
weight  is  proportional  to  mass,  the  same  numlier* 
may  lie  and  are  used  to  represent  specific  gravity 
and  density.  Lithium  is  the  lea*t  dense  metal 
known,  its  density  being  0-59  if  that  of  water  1* 
called  unity.  Ordinary  air  may  be  easily  com- 
pressed so  as  to  be  denser  than  lithium.  Iridium 
is  probably  the  densest  sulistance  known,  its  density 
Wing  22-4  times  that  of  water.  Osmium,  however, 
is  very  nearly  if  not  quite  as  dense.  The  more 
ordinary  metals  stand  in  the  following  order  as 
regards  density  :  Aluminium,  antimonv,  zinc,  iron 
(wrought),  copper,  bismuth,  silver,  lead,  gold, 
platinum. 
Dental  Formula.  See  Teeth. 
Dentalimn  ( Lat.  dens,  'a  tooth'),  or  Elephant's 
Tusk  Shell,  a  remarkable  genus  of  molluscs,  tvpe 
of  a  small  class  called  Scaphopoda.  The  shell  is 
tubular,  like  an  elephant's  tusk,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  lined  by  an  almost  completely  tubular '  mantle.' 


Dentalium,  in  natural  position  in  sand. 


The  animal  has  an  indistinct  cylindrical  head  with 
a  mouth  at  its  extremity,  snrrnunded  by  a  circle  of 
tentacles.  Two  pads  at  the  base  of  the  head  and 
above  the  foot  bear  ciliated  contractile  filaments, 
possibly  respiratory.  The  'foot'  is  long  and 
divided  into  three  at  the  end.    The  mouth  includes 
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a  rasper.  There  are  no  eyes,  hut  an  ear  sac  is 
present.  Neither  heart  nor  gills  are  developed. 
The  sexes  are  similar  and  separate.  The  larva  is 
ciliated  and  free-swimming.  The  type  is  of  much 
zoological  interest,  hut  its  affinities  are  still  un- 
certain. The  animal  lives  with  the  anterior  end 
plunged  into  the  sand  on  the  sea-coast,  at  depths 
of  ten  to  a  hundred  fathoms.  By  means  of  the 
foot  they  can  creep  slowly.  They  feed  on  minute 
auimalB,  and  have  an  almost  cosmopolitan  distri- 
bution. The  class  includes  two  or  more  other 
genera.  D.  entitle  occurs  ofT  British  coast* ;  and 
atsmt  forty  living  species  are  known.  The  genus 
ocenrs  as  a  fossil  from  Carboniferous  strata  (or 
perhaps  earlier)  onwards.  The  shells  are  used  for 
currency  and  for  ornament  by  the  Indians  of  the 
northern  Pacific  coast  of  America.  See  Lacaze- 
Duthiers,  Histoire.  dot  Dentalcs  ( 1836-38). 

I><  n  I  aria,  or  Coral-root  (both  names  due  to 
knobbed  root-stock),  is  a  small  genus  of  Crucifenv, 
represented  in  Britain  bv  the  rare  D.  bulbifera.  in 
which  the  upper  leaves  bear  Bulbils  (u.v.j,  while 
the  pods  rarely  ripen.  The  root-stock  being  pun- 
gent, was  formerly  dried  as  a  remedy  for  toothache. 
I),  diphylla,  a  North  American  species,  is  called 
Pepper-root  from  the  same  property.  The  name 
Coral-root  is  also  applied  to  the  orchid  Corallorhiza, 
while  the  true  Toothwort  (q.v.)  is  Lathraa  squa- 
nutria. 

DcnteX,  a  genus  of  acanthopterous  fishes  near 
perches.  One  species  (D.  vulgaris),  the  Dentex  of 
the  ancient  Romaus,  aliounds  in  the  Mediterranean, 


and  has  occasionally  been  taken  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Britain.  It  is  an  excessively  voracious 
fish,  with  large  sharp  teeth,  and  attains  a  large 
sire,  sometimes  three  feet  in  length,  and  20  to  30 
pounds  weight.  Great  numbers  are  taken  in  the 
mouths  of  rivers  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Levant, 
where  they  are  cut  in  pieces,  and  packed  in  barrels 
with  vinegar  and  spices,  just  as  the  ancients  used 
to  treat  them. 

Dentifrice.  See  Tooth-powder. 

Dentine,  or  Ivory,  the  principal  constituent 
of  mammalian  teeth.    See  Teeth. 

Dentfroatres,  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  title 
for  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  singing  Passerine  birds 
or  Oscines.  The  term,  as  equivalent  to  '  toothed- 
billed,'  is  used  in  opposition  to  Conirostres  ('cone- 
billed')  and  Tennirostres  ('slender-billed').  It 
would  include  warblers,  thrushes,  chatterers,  crows, 
&c,  but  the  character  is  purely  adaptive  to  the 
better  securing  of  the  prey  and  the  like,  and  is  of 
little  significance  in  classification. 

Dentistry,  the  art  of  the  dentist,  or  that  of 
treating  disease  in  the  teeth  (Dental  Surgery),  and 
of  replacing  these  organs  when  lost  (Meehanieal 
Denttjstry).  The  art  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The 
Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (5th  century  B.C.)  pro- 
vided for  the  case  of  '  teeth  bound  with  gold,'  it 
being  lawful  in  this  connection  to  bum  or  burv 

{fold  with  the  dead  person.  An  Etruscan  skull 
ound  in  1883  had  a  set  of  animal's  teeth  artificially 
fixed  in  it.  The  dentistry  of  the  United  States  has 
in  recent  times  become  specially  celebrated. 
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( 1 )  Dental  Surgery.  —The  disorders  to  which  the 
teeth  are  liable  are  those  arising  from  defective 
development,  such  as  imperfections  in  form  or 
structure,  irregularity  of  position,  &c  ;  those, 
again,  constituting  diseases  more  properly  so  called, 
such  as  caries  or  dental  decay,  necrosis  or  death  of 
a  tooth,  inflammation  of  the  soft  tissues,  such  as 
the  gum,  the  central  pulp  or  nerve,  as  it  is  iiopulnrly 
called,  neuralgic  affections,  &c.  ;  lastly,  those 
arising  from  accidents  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
blows,  falls,  and  the  like.  For  the  constitution 
and  diseases  of  the  teeth,  see  Teeth. 

The  object  of  the  dentist,  in  treating  decayed 
teeth,  is  twofold  :  he  either  attempts  to  arrest  the 
decay,  and  repair  its  ravages ;  or  he  removes  the 
diseased  tooth  altogether.  These  operations,  along 
with  supplying  artificial  teeth  when  the  natural  ones 
are  lost,  constitute  the  main  offices  of  dentistry. 

Sealing. — This  is  a  little  operation,  by  which  the 
accumulation  of  a  substance  termed  '  tartar '  is 
removed  from  the  teeth.  Tartar  or  salivary  cal- 
culus is  of  different  densities  and  colours,  and  is  a 
deposit  from  the  saliva  It  is  most  frequently 
found  at  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  nnd  bulges  in 
greatest  quantity  most  commonly  behind  the  lower 
front-teeth.  Where  it  accumulates  it  is  generally 
accompanied  by  absorption  of  the  gums,  whereby 
the  necks  of  the  teeth  are  exj»osed,  and  they  become 
loosened.  Its  removal  is  effected  by  little  hoe- 
shaped  steel  instruments,  bent  in  a  manner  to  reach 
more  easily  those  situations  in  which  the  tartar 
is  found.  Their  mode  of  use  is  by  inserting  the 
point  of  any  one  of  them  under  the  free  edge  of 
the  mass  of  tartar,  at  the  gum,  and  liftitig  it  away 
from  the  backs  of  the  teeth  to  which  it  is  adherent. 
The  teeth  are  then  freed  from  any  particles  still 
sticking  about  them,  and  their  surface  smiKithed 
by  being  rubbed  with  pumice-powder  or  chalk. 
In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  structures 
about  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  considerable  purulent 
discharges  occur,  and  tartar  frequently  riecomes 
largely  deposited. 

ltegulating. — The  teeth  of  the  second,  or  per- 
manent or  adult  set,  are  very  liable  to  l»e  crowded 
and  misplaced,  one  overlapping  the  other,  or  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  falling  behind  those  of  the  lower 
when  the  mouth  is  closed,  thus  producing  the  pro- 
minent condition  of  the  under  jaw  denominated 
'under-hung.'  To  remedy  these  defects,  a  variety 
of  means  have  been  adopted  by  dentists  ;  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  of  them  act,  however,  being 
that  of  pressing  the  displaced  tooth  or  teeth  into 
the  natural  position.  This,  of  course,  requires  that 
room  or  space  should  exist  for  them  to  be  thus 
adjusted  ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  remove  one  or  more  of  the  back- 
teeth,  or  any  others  which  it  is  less  desirable  to 
preserve.  In  other  cases  the  dental  arch  itself  is 
malformed,  and  mav  lie  enlarged  by  regulated 
pressure  so  as  to  afford  more  accommodation  for 
the  teeth,  as  well  as  to  improve  its  contour.  Some 
considerable  time  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
regulation  of  misplaced  teeth  ;  and  even  after  they 
have  assumed  their  proper  position,  they  require 
to  lie  carefully  maintained  there,  otherwise  a 
tendency  to  resume  their  former  irregularity  soon 
manifests  itself. 

Stopping  or  Filling.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  delicate  operations  the  dentist  has 
to  [terform.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  filling  or 
'stopping'  a  tooth,  is  to  clear  away  all  decayed 
and  decaying  snlwtance.  For  this  purpose,  a 
number  of  slender  digging  and  excavating  steel 
instruments,  termed  'excavators,'  are  required. 
The  'dental-engine'  is  another  valuable  means 
of  preparing  the  cavity  for  filling,  and  acts  by 
means  of  small  drills  and  file-headed  points  rapidly 
rotating,  so  as  to  cut  away  what  is  desired  of 
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the  tooth  sulwtance.  With  these,  the  hollow  ia 
the  tooth  is  scooped  out  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 
If  pain  lie  occasioned  l>v  this  process,  the  obtund- 
ing  of  the  tooth's  sensitiveness,  or  '  destroying  the 
nerve,'  an  it  is  called,  hail  better  at  once  be  reported 
to.  This  is  performed  in  several  ways.  Where 
the  tooth  it«  single -fanged,  as  in  front-teeth,  the 
nerve,  or  more  correctly  the  pulp,  may  be  removed 
by  pacing  a  blender  broach,  or  square  and  pointed 
brad  shaped,  or  slender  serrated  steel  probe  up 
into  the  central  cavity  of  the  tooth,  with  a  slight 
rotary  motion,  so  as  to  break  up  and  remove  the 
pulp.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  at  once  the  best 
plan  is  to  destroy  the  pulp  bv  some  caustic  applica- 
tion, such  as  arscnious  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  car- 
l>olic  acid,  «&c,  carefully  applied,  a  variety  of  other 
sulistances  lieing  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  cavity  being  properly  shaped  and  cleaned 
out  until  its  walls  are  of  sound  and  hard  tooth- 
bone,  is  to  be  well  dried,  and  the  plug  of  stopping- 
material  inserted.  Various  sulistances  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  the  mode  of  using  each 
is  somewhat  different.  For  temporary  stoppings, 
pure  gutta  percha  is  a  serviceable  material.  A 
quantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  cavity,  and  somewhat 
more,  is  to  be  gently  warmed  over  a  spirit-lamp — 
not  in  hot  water— and  when  quite  plastic  is  to  bo 
firmly  pressed  with  a  hlunt-iioiiitcd  stopping-instru- 
ment or  '  nluggor'  into  all  the  interstice*  of  the 
hollow  in  the  tooth—  more  and  more  lieing  pressed 
in,  until  the  surface  of  the  plug  so  formed  is  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  when  all 
superfluous  portions  should  be  removed,  and  the 
solid  plug  smoothly  finished.  Ostco-plnstic  tilling* 
consist  ot  varieties  of  the  metallic  oxychlorides  and 
phosphates.  They  are  inserted  in  a  soft  condition 
into  the  tooth,  where  they  harden  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes. 

Another  variety  of  stopping-material  consist*  of 
amalgams  of  different  kinds.  Many  absurd  state- 
ment* have  lieen  made  regarding  the  evil  effect*  of 
amalgam  stoppings,  but  the  only  real  disadvantage 
attending  their  use  is  shrinkage,  and  that  many  of 
them  get  black  in  the  mouth,  and  discolour  the 
tooth,  while  some  that  do  not  get  black  are  friable, 
ami  crumble  awav  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Some 
of  those  containing  copjsar  exercise  a  beneficial 
action  on  the  tooth-bone,  but  darken  its  colour 
very  much.  The  amalgam  is  rubbed  up  with  mer- 
cury to  a  firm,  plastic  consistence,  and  carefully 
introduced  into  the  dried  cavity  in  the  same  way 
a-s  the  gutta-percha* ping. 

Hold  stopping  is  an  operation  of  a  much  more 
complicated  and  difficult  description.  The  materials 
used  here  are  either  gold-foil — that  is,  thick  gold- 
leaf — or  the  jteciiliar  form  in  which  gold  exists 
known  as  sponge  gold  ;  or  again,  'pellets'  of  gold 
made  up  in  a  soft  springy  condition  of  various  sizes 
ready  for  use.  In  stopping  a  tooth  with  gold,  even 
more  care  i*  necessary  in  preparing  the  cavity  than 
what  has  lieen  already  inculcated.  It*  shape  and 
riuiiltliim  must  now  be  particularly  taken  into 
account,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  a  cylin- 
drical form  the  better.  Various  modes  of  pack- 
adopted  according  to  two  con- 
gold  exists— namely  adhesive, 
where  each  portion  can  lie  welded  to  the  other; 
or  non-adhesive,  where  they  are  securely  fixed 
merely  by  tightly  wedging  them  together.  Non- 
adhesive  gold  can  be  made  adhesive  bv  heat- 
ing it  to  redness.  The  surface  of  a  gold  plug, 
formed  in  any  of  these  ways,  should  lie  well  con- 
solidated bv  hard  pressure  with  a  blunt  plugger, 
or  lightly  hammered  with  a  suitable  mallet,  and 
the  superfluous  portion  being  removed,  it  ought  to 
lie  burnished  until  it  assumes  a  brilliant  metallic 
lustre. 

Remedies.  -Many  remedies,  more  or  less  service- 


able, are  in  use  for  what  is  termed  toothache 
— a  disorder  which,  however,  is  not  always  one 
and  the  same  in  its  nature.  Their  intention, 
in  general,  is  either  to  destroy  the  nervous  fibres 
existing  in  a  tooth,  or  to  narcotise  and  render  them 
insensible.  Among  those  acting  in  the  former 
manner  are  such  as  creosote,  arsenious  acid,  carbolic 
acid,  pepsine,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver, 
alum,  tannin,  &c.  ;  among  those  acting  in  the 
latter  mode  are  chloroform,  laudanum,  ether,  spirit 
of  camphor,  menthol,  cocaine,  &c  In  all  cases  the 
decayed  cavity  should  previously  be  well  cleaned 
out,  otherwise  the  remedy  employed  may  be  alto- 
gether prevented  from  reaching  the  spot  where  it 
is  intended  to  act. 

Extraction. — This  is  the  principal  surgical  opera- 
tion falling  to  the  dentist.  It  is  performed  by 
means  of  instrument**  adapted  to  the  special 
peculiarities  of  the  tooth  requiring  removal,  or 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists.  The 
great  matter  is,  that  each  tooth  should  be  ex- 
tracted in  accordance  with  its  anatomical  configu- 
ration ;  and  to  accomplish  this  of  course  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural  form  proper 
to  each  of  these  organs  individually  ;  without  this, 
it  is  imiiossible  to  extract  any  tooth  upon  a  correct 
principle.    The  tooth  is  grasped,  as  far  as  the 
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instrument  can  be  made  to  do  so,  by  that  portion 
of  the  root  or  fang  which  just  emerges  from,  or 
perhaps  which  is  just  within,  the  socket ;  it  is 
then  loosened,  not  exactly  by  pulling,  but  rather 
by  moving  it  in  a  lateral  or  in  a  rotatory  manner, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  respective  character 
of  fang  possessed  ;  and  finally,  on  its  lieing  thus 
detached  from  its  connection  with  the  jaw,  it  is, 
with  verv  little  force,  easily  lifted  from  its  socket. 

AmestWics  are  employed  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth  in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  surgical 
operations,  where  it  is  desirable  to  abolish  pain. 
See  Anaisthksia.  Neither  ether  nor  chloroform 
should  be  given  by  inexperienced  hands,  nor  should 
lioth  the  giving  of  the  anesthetic  and  the  extraction 
lie  attempted  by  one  individual  on  any  occasion. 
Nitrous  oxide  or  laughing-gas  is  of  much  sen-ice, 
answering  all  the  purposes  of  chloroform  or  ether 
in  short  operations.  A  combination  of  two  or 
more  of  these  anaesthetics  has  lieen  employed  with 
apparent  success,  such  as  nitrous  oxide  with  ether. 
I  reezing  the  gum,  the  injection  into  it  of  cocaine, 
and  other  modes  of  inducing  insensibility,  local  or 
general,  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  but 
one  after  another  has  been  abandoned  as  unservice- 
able. 

(2)  Mechanical  Dentistry. — The  various  con- 
ditions of  the  mouth  requiring  the  adaptation 
of  artificial  teeth,  range  from  cases  where  only 
one  tooth  may  lie  wanting,  to  those  where  not  a 
single  tooth  remains  in  the  jaw,  above  or  below. 
Accordingly,  artificial  teeth  are  spoken  of  as  partial 
or  complete  set*  a  partial  set  being  one  for  either 
upper  or  lower  jaw,  where  some  of  the  natural 
teeth  still  remain  ;  a  complete  set  being  one  for 
either  jaw,  where  none  are  left,  or  for  both  jaws, 
when  both  are  in  such  circumstances. 

The  transplantation  of  the  teeth  of  another  in- 
dividual is  a  very  old  usage  revived  every  now 
and  again,  and  equally  often  falling  into  desuetude ; 
and  implantation  is  a  recent  modification  of  the 
process. 

The  simplest  form  of  partial  set*  is  what  is 
termed  a  pivoted  tooth.  This  is  an  artificial  tooth 
fixed  in  the  month  upon  the  fang  or  root  of  one 
whose  crown  has  lieen  lost  by  decay  or  otherwise. 
The  most  usual  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : 
An  artificial  tooth,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  colour 
and  form  of  that  to  lie  replaced,  is  selected.  This 
artificial  tooth  used  to  he  the  crown  of  a  natural 
human  tooth  corresponding  to  that  lost,  but  is 
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now  one  made  in  imitation  of  this,  in  a  species  of 
pottery -ware  called  mineral  teeth.  Usually  this 
tooth  is  accurately  fitted  to  the  root  bv  means  of  a 
cold  pin,  inserted  into  the  open  central  canal  exist- 
ing in  the  root,  the  other  extremity  of  the  pin 
being  attached  to  the  substitute  tooth. 

W  here  more  than  one  tooth  is  required,  and 
occasionally  even  where  only  one  is  necessary,  a 
•  plate'  or  '  base'  is  very  exactly  fitted  cither  to'  the 
gum  ami  palate  as  in  'suction'  sets,  or  to  the 
remaining  teeth  where  they  arc  to  lte  the  supports, 
more  especially  in  what  is  called  crown  and  bridge 
work  ;  and  to  this  base  the  artificial  teeth  required 
j ire  fitted  and  fixed. 

This  '  base '  is  frequently  made  of  gold,  silver, 
or  platinum  plate,  of  the  thickness  of  card-board, 
of  vulcanised  caoutchouc  or  vulcanite,  or  of  celluloid 
--a  compound  of  camphor  and  gun-cotton.  An 
exact  model  of  the  gum  and  other  iiarta  upon 
which  the  plate  is  to  rest  is  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing unset  Paris  plaster,  beeswax,  or  other 
modelling  compound,  softened  by  previous  heat- 
inc.  into  the  patient's  mouth,  and  pressing  it 
forcibly  upon  those  parts  of  which  an  impres- 
sion in  desired.  On  removing  the  wax  or  other 
sulwtance  from  the  mouth,  Paris  plaster  is  poured 
into  the  mould  thus  procured,  and  on  its  hard- 
ening, or  'setting,'  this  plaster-cast  presents  an 
exact  counterpart  of  the  gum.  It  is  upon  this 
plaster- model  that  all  the  sulmoqucnt  operations 
are  performed  in  fitting  the  artificial  set 

Metallic-plate  Sets.  —Where  the  framework  lying 
upon  the  gum  is  to  I*  of  gold  or  silver  plate,  or  the 
like,  it  is  necessary  to  procure,  besides  the  plaster- 
model,  a  metal  one.  This  metal-model  is  generally 
cast  in  zinc,  gun-metal,  or  some  such  material ;  and 
a  counter-model  of  a  softer  metal,  generally  lead, 
is  taken  from  this  again,  so  that  a  complete  pair 
of  dies  is  in  this  way  procured.  The  cola  or  other 
plate,  cut  of  a  convenient  size,  is  then  stamped 
between  the  two  metallic  dies,  until  assuming  the 
precise  form  desired.  It  is  then  trimmed,  and  any 
more  delicate  adjustments  made  upon  it,  snch  as 
fitting  and  soldering  bands  or  clasps  to  those  parts 
where  it  is  to  embrace  any  teeth  remaining  in  the 
mouth.  The  mode  of  fastening  the  teeth  to  the 
plate  varies.  One  kind  of  teeth  has  a  tube  ex- 
tending along  their  whole  length,  and  these  are 
fastened  by  means  of  a  pin  fixed  to  the  plate,  and 
passing  up"  the  tube.  The  other  kind  is  provided 
with  short  platinum  pins,  fixed  in  the  material  of 
the  tooth  during  its  manufacture,  to  which  pins  a 
piece  of  gold  or  other  plate  is  soldered,  or  a  mass  of 
gold  fuse*!  upon  them,  and  this,  again,  soldered  to 
the  framework  of  the  set. 

Another  form  of  these  plate  sets  or  artificial 
dentures  is  where  the  plate— generally  of  platinum 
— has  an  arrangement  suited  for  fusing  a  siliceous 
material  to  it  and  the  teeth,  so  as  to  form  an 
artificial  gum.  This  is  termed  'continuous  gum 
work,'  and  is  very  effective  although  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  Sometimes  vulcanite  seta  are 
mounted  with  continuous  gum  work. 

Vulcanite  Sets.—  The  first  step  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  vulcanite  set  of  teeth  is  to  make  a  pattern  set 
in  wax,  with  the  mineral  teeth  fixed  in  the  wax. 
This  pattern  set  is  made  upon  and  fitted  to  the 
plaster-model,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  wearer's  mouth 
precisely  as  if  it  were  the  set  to  be  worn.  When 
everything  is  thus  prepared,  a  duplicate  of  the  wax- 
set  is  made  in  vulcanite— the  vulcanite  replacing  the 
wax,  and  the  mineral  teeth  being  retained  as  they 
were.  The  process  by  which  the  vulcanite  is  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  wax  consists  in  imbedding 
the  pattern  set  in  Paris  plaster,  mi  that  the  inclos- 
ing mould  of  it,  thus  secured,  may  lte  separable  into 
at  least  two  parts.  On  these  being  taken  asunder, 
the  wax  of  the  pattern  set  is  melted  out  with  boil- 


ing  water,  leaving  the  teeth  in  situ.  The  wax  is 
then  replaced  by  raw  vulcanite,  which,  on  the 
mould  being  reclosed,  is  subjected  to  the  usual 
process  of  vulcanising. 

A  base  which  is  now  sometimes  used  is  cheoplasty, 
or  cast-metal,  an  alloy  usually  of  tin  and  bismuth. 
This  base  is  es|>ecially  adapted  for  mouths  in  which 
the  lower  alveolar  ridge  is  very  flat,  as  its  great 
weight  tends  to  keep  the  denture  in  position.  The 
method  of  construction  is  the  same,  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages,  as  for  a  vulcanite  set.  After  the 
wax  has  lieen  lioiled  out,  the  two  halves  of  the 
mould  are  placed  together,  and  the  melted  metal 
is  poured  in. 

Dental  Appliances. — The  manufacture  of  dental 
apparatus  is  a  very  large  and  important  one,  and 
is  carried  on  principally  in  I<omlon  and  the  United 
States.  A  great  many  of  the  most  important  pro- 
cesses are  mainly  due  to  American  invention  or 
development.  Principal  among  these  are  the  pro- 
cess of  vulcanising,  the  dental-engine,  the  rubtter- 
dam,  mineral  teeth,  the  introduction  of  nitrous- 
oxide  gas,  and  perhajw  also  the  great  improvements 
in  the  modern  operating-chair.  The  introduction 
of  the  vulcanite  oase  and  mineral  teeth  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  the  l*encfits  of  dentistry 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  who  could  not 
afford  the  expense  of  gold  and  silver  plates.  The 
dental-engine  is  an  ingenious  little  machine, 
whereby  the  action  of  a  treadle,  conveyed  through 
a  flexible  arm,  gives  a  rotary  motion  to  a  drill  or 
burr,  for  operating  in  the  patient's  mouth.  Elec- 
tricity has  recently  been  introduced  as  a  motor  for 
the  dental-engine  and  other  purposes. 

To  show  how  elaborately  every  jiossible  require- 
ment of  the  dentist  is  provided  for  by  the  manu- 
facturers, we  may  give  a  few  instances.  Most 
makers  offer  a  choice  from  about  a  hundred 
varieties  of  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  ;  the 
number  of  drills  and  burrs  for  the  dental  engine 
provided  by  one  maker  for  selection  approaches 
three  hundred ;  while  a  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia keejvs  in  stock  nearly  six  hundred 
varieties  of  the  'plugger'  (instruments  for  stop- 
ping teeth).  There  is  besides  an  equally  liberal 
choice  in  excavators,  scalers,  cic. ,  while  the  varieties 
in  the  makes  of  teeth  are  innumerable.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  sixteen  thousand  ounces  of 
line  gold  are  annually  used  for  filling  teeth ;  ten 
millions  of  mineral  teeth  are  annually  disposed  of 
throughout  the  civilised  world  ;  and  for  the  im- 
plantation of  these  in  the  mouth,  independent  of 
gold  and  other  bases,  sixteen  tons  of  rubber  are 
annually  required. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  dentistry,  we 
must  refer  to  the  numerous  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated works  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  such 
as  Litch's  System  of  Dentistry,  Tomes  s  Dental 
Surgery,  Taft's  Operative  Dentistry,  Richardson's 
Mechanical  Dentistry ;  with  the  lesser  works  of 
Coleman,  Hunter,  Oakely  Coles,  J.  Smith,  Sewill, 
Rvmes,  and  others. 

Laws  cut  to  Dentistry.— In  1878  an  act  entitled 
the  Dentists  Act  was  passed  with  a  view  of 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  dental  practitioners. 
In  terms  of  this  act,  no  one  except  qualified  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  those  bona  ftae  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  dentistry  at  the  time  of  the  act's 
passing  can  take  or  use  the  title  *  dentist,'  or  any 
title  signifying  that  he  is  registered,  underajwn- 
alty  of  £20.  And  in  future  any  person  desiring 
to  become  a  dentist  must  undergo  a  certain  course 
of  study,  and  have  taken  a  degree  or  license.  The 
curriculum  of  study  and  the  conduct  of  the  exam- 
ination are  under  the  regulations  of  the  General 
Council  of  Medical  Education  ;  and  various  dental 
hospitals  and  schools  have  been  established  for  the 
instruction  of  the  dental  student.    The  degree  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  L.D.S.  ( Licentiate  in 
Dental  Surgery).  The  only  foreign  degrees  (both 
American)  qualifying  for  "registration  in  Britain 
are  D.M.I).  ( Harvard  >  and  D.D.S.  (.Michigan). 
In  1888  there  were  in  practice  in  Great  Britain  ami 
Ireland  977  licentiate*  under  the  now  act,  ami  3889 
practitioners  registered  as  having  been  in  practice 
before  1878. 

Dentition*  See  Tekth,  Teething,  Horse. 
D'Entrecatiteaux  Island*,  since  1884  part 

of  the  British  prolectonite  of  New  Guinea,  lie  north 
of  the  south -eastern  extremity  of  New  Guinea. 
With  an  area  of  1083  sq.  m.,  they  comprise  three 
chief  islands  separated  by  narrow  channels.  They 
are  named  after  the  French  admiral  and  explorer, 
Bruni  D'Entrecasteaux  ( 1739-93),  who  visite«(  these 
waters  in  179*2.  His  name  is  also  preserved  in 
D'E.ntkecasteaux  Point  on  the  south  west  coast 
of  Western  Australia ;  and  in  D'Entrecasteaux 
Channel,  separating  the  south  of  Tasmania  from 
Brunc  Island. 

Denudation,  in  Geology,  means  the  laying 
bare  of  underlying  rocks  by  the  removal  of  super- 
ficial matter,  and  also  the  process  by  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  broken  up  and  the  loose  material 
carried  away.  The  more  important  agents  of 
denudation  arc  wind,  rain,  running  water  (springs, 
underground  streams,  brooks,  and  rivers),  frost, 
snow,  ice  (glaciers),  the  sea  (waves,  breakers, 
currents ),  plants,  and  animals.  The  action  of 
wind  is  seen  in  the  erosion  of  rocks  produced  by  the 
sand  and  grit  which  in  certain  dry  regions  is  swept 
bv  the  winds  against  projecting  rocks,  an  action 
often  resulting  in  the  undermining  of  cliffs  and  the 
downfall  of  rock-masses.  The  sand  pnslnced  by 
the  superficial  disintegration  of  rocks  is  carried 
forward  and  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  dunes  or 
sandhills  (see  Drift).  Rain  is  also  a  potent  agent 
of  denudation,  its  action  being  both  chemical  and 
mechanical.  Hocks  are  more  or  less  altered  and 
decayed,  and  the  decomposed  materials  carried  off 
in  solution  by  rain-water.  The  more  soluble  rocks, 
such  as  rock"  salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone,  readily 
succumb,  but  there  are  very  few  nicks  indeed 
which  are  not  more  or  less  acted  upon  chemically 
by  rain.  So  that  in  many  places  the  rocks  are 
thus  '  weathered '  to  considerable  deptlis,  the 
decomposed  crusts  varying  in  thickness  from  a  I 
mere  line  up  to  many  feet  or  even  yards.  The  ' 
mechanical  action  of  rain  consists  chiefly  in  the  ! 
sweeping  away  of  this  disintegrated  material, 
which  often  accumulates  in  hollows,  forming  what 
is  called  min-wajth.  Running  water  acts  also 
chemically  and  mechanically.  Thus,  the  rain  that 
sinks  underground  and  rises  to  the  surface  again  in 
springs,  brings  about  many  changes  in  rocks. 
Immense  quantities  of  mineral  matter  are  brought 
up  in  solution,  and  thus,  in  time,  underground 
cavities  are  formed,  especially  in  the  more  soluble 
rocks.  In  regions  of  calcareous  rocks,  the  whole 
drainage  is  sometimes  conducted  underground,  the 
ingulfed  streams  and  rivers  acting  both  chemi- 
cally and  mechanically,  and  giving  rise  to  a  large 
series  of  subterranean  tunnels  (see  Cave.)  The 
action  of  underground  water  often  brings  about 
local  subsidences,  falls  of  rock,  and  great  landslips. 
The  denuding  action  of  superficial  terrestrial  waters 
is  seen  in  the  excavation  of  gullies,  ravines,  and 
river-valleys,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  river  erosion  being  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado  (q.v.),  which  is  a  chasm  nearly  400  miles 
long,  with  approximately  vertical  walls  rising  to  a 
height  of  4000  to  7000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river. 

Frost  acts  with  great  intensity  at  high  levels  and 
in  high  latitudes,  but  even  in  temperate  regions  its 
action  is  very  marked  and  productive  of  great  disin- 


tegration of  rocks.  Indeed,  in  the  prtsluction  of 
the  weathered  crusts  of  rocks,  frost  is  hardly  \em 
active  than  rain.  It  is  in  arctic  and  mountain- 
ous countries,  however,  that  its  action  is  most 
conspicuous.  The  rocks  under  its  influence  are 
ruptured  and  shattered  to  such  a  degree  that 
frequently  the  parent  rock-masses  liecoine  buried 
under  shivered  neaps  of  their  own  debris.  Glaciers 
are  likewise  powerful  denuding  agents.  They  are 
not  only  instrumental  in  tran*jM>rting  the  rock- 
rubbish  which  is  showered  down  u|s>n  them  from 
overhanging  cliffs,  &c.  (see  lk>ri.DERS ),  but  by 
means  of  the  blocks  ami  debris  which  they 
drag  forward  on  their  beds,  they  grind,  furrow, 
and  smooth  the  rocks  over  which  they  How. 
The  peculiarly  muddy  character  of  the  water 
that  escapes  front  the  terminal  front  of  a 
glacier  shows  how  powerful  this  erosive  action 
must  be,  for  the  mud  carried  in  suspension  is 
simply  the  fine  flour  of  the  rocks  which  has  resulted 
from  the  grinding  action.  The  sea,  again,  acts 
like  a  great  horizontal  saw,  which  is  continually 
rasping  away  the  rocks  along  the  coast.  Clifls  are 
in  this  wav  undermined,  rock-falls  take  place,  and 
the  tumbled  rock-masses  are  by-and-by  pounded 
down  into  shingle,  gravel,  and  sand,  which  are 
hurled  by  the  waves  against  the  clifls,  and  thus  ere 
long  the  latter  is  again  undermined,  and  further 
rock -falls  take  place. 

The  chief  denuding  agents  have  now  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  destructive  action  of  plants  and 
animals  cannot  be  ignored.  Thus  plants  aid  in  the 
demolition  of  rocks  by  sending  their  roots  into  rock- 
crevices  and  wedging  the  masses  asunder,  and  hence 
they  aid  the  freer  |>ercolation  of  water,  and  pre|»are 
the* way  for  the  better  action  of  frost.  Vegetation 
also,  by  attracting  rain,  tends  to  increase  the  flow 
and  erosive  action  of  streams  and  rivers,  while 
its  decomposition  yields  to  rain  those  organic 
acids  which  so  greatlv  increase  the  chemical 
action  of  that  agent.  The  destructive  action  of 
animals,  again,  is  seen  in  the  weakening  of  rocks 
on  a  sea-coast  produced  by  the  drilling  and  Wing 
of  Saxicava,  Pholas,  &c,'and  by  annelids,  echini, 
and  sponges.  Hocks  so  weakened  fall  more  readily 
Iwfore  the  tattering  of  waves  and  breakers.  Thus, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  from  the  summits  of 
mountains  down  to  the  sea-coast,  is  subject  to 
denudation.  Little  change  may  be  perceptible  in  a 
lifetime  or  even  during  many  centuries,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  rocks  shows  that  many  thousands 
of  feet  of  solid  strata  have  been  gradually  removed 
from  the  surface  of  a  country.  Thus,  in  many 
districts  where  faults  occur,  no  inequality  at  the 
surface  betrays  the  presence  of  dislocations ;  the 
whole  area  has  been  reduced  by  denudation  to  the 
same  level,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet  of 
strata  having  been  removed  from  the  upcast  side 
of  the  faults  ( Bee  Dislocation  ).  Some  attempts  . 
have  l>een  made  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  general  surface  of  the  land  is 
reduced  by  denudation.  As  the  sediment  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud  which  a  river  carries  down  to  the 
sea  represents  the  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  sur- 
face of  the  area  drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  we  could  correctly  estimate  the 
amount  of  sediment  transported  to  the  sea  by  the 
rivers  of  any  given  area,  we  should  at  the  same 
time  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  that  area  is 
denuded  Observation  has  shown  that  this  denuda- 
tion proceeds  more  rapidly  in  some  regions  than  in 
others,  and,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  no  in- 
dividual river  can  be  taken  as  a  standard  by  which 
to  estimate  the  general  rate  of  erosion  all  the  world 
over.  Much  depends  on  physical  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  much  on  the  geological  structure  of  a 
country  and  the  composition  of  its  prevalent  rock- 
masses.    Thus,  the  Mississippi  is  said  to  remove 
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from  the  general  surface  of  its  basin  1  foot  in 
6000  years,  the  Rhone  1  foot  in  1528  years,  the  Po 
1  foot  in  729  years.  To  the  matter  mechanically 
suspended  in  the  water  or  swept  forward  on  the 
beds  of  rivers  we  have  to  add  the  mat  tor  carried 
in  solution,  which  in  many  rivers  is  very  consider- 
able. Rivers  like  the  Rhine,  the  Danulic,  the 
Elbe,  and  tho  Rhone,  contain  in  every  6000  parts 
by  weight  one  part  of  dissolved  mineral  sulwtance. 
These  rivers,  therefore,  carry  seawards  their  own 
weight  of  dissolved  matter  in  6000  years.  Thus, 
■ultaeriul  denudation  progresses  more  rapidly  than 
we  should  nt  lirst  l>o  led  to  suspect,  and  those 
geologists  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this 
question  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  action 
of  the  subaerial  agents  of  denudation  is  far  more 
effective  than  that  of  theBea,  for  whereas  the  action 
of  the  latter  is  con  lined  to  a  narrow  Itclt  of  land, 
that  of  the  former  has  no  such  limitation.  Tho 
whole  land  surface  is  exposed  to  attack,  and  tho 
loose  material  carried  down  to  the  sea  far  exceeds 
in  amount  the  waste  of  tho  coast  line  by  waves 
and  breakers.  See  Plavfair's  Illustration*  of  the 
Hut  Ionian  Theory,  I,  veil's  Principles  of  Geology, 
Croll's  Climate  and  time,  and  the  standard  text- 
books of  geology. 

Denver,  the  capital  of  Colorado,  is  situated  on 
the  South  Platte  River,  922  miles  W.  of  St  Ismis. 
It  lies  on  a  level  plain,  5196  feet  almve  the  sea, 
beyond  which  rise  the  snow-capped  peaks  and 
deep  blue  shoulders  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Denver  was  founded  on  a  barren  waste,  drv  and 
treeless,  in  185S,  and  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
saw  it  a  rising  frontier  town  ;  in  1870  the  imputa- 
tion was  4759 ;  in  1880,  35.1529  ;  in  1800,  106.713  ; 
ami  in  1900.  133,859.  In  forty  years  the  mining- 
camp  hail  been  transformed  into  the  'Queen 
City  of  the  Plains,'  with  statelv  buildings  of  brick 
and  yellow  stone,  and  wide,  shaded  streets,  pro- 
vided  with  the  electric  light,  and  with  horse,  cable, 
and  electric  train-cars :  and  it  has  become  the 
meeting-point  of  a  great  network  of  railways,  with 
four  direct  routes  to  the  cast.  It  has  an  abundant 
water-supply,  with  50  miles  of  distributing  mains  ; 
many  of  the  houses  are  heated  by  steam,  supplied 
by  a  comiKiny  owning  5  miles  of  mains  ;  and  through 
the  resident  portion  streams  of  water  course  past 
the  unpaved  foot -ways.  The  clear  invigorating 
air  and  dry  climate  of  Denver  are  famous ;  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  48°  F.,  and  the  rainfall 
17  inches.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the 
*  city-hall,  a  handsome  court-house  and  post-office, 
high  school  (1887),  Episcopal  cathedral,  and  the 
state  capitol  (commenced  in  1886),  383  f«>et  long 
bv  313  wide;  the  town  has  also  more  than  sixty 
churches,  a  university,  and  a  number  of  public 
schools.  Denver  is  the  centre  of  a  great  agricul- 
tural and  mining  district,  and  has  a  Targe  trade  in 
cattle,  hides,  wool,  and  tallow.  The  value  of  its 
manufactures  in  1890— cottons  and  woollens,  floor, 
machinery, carriages,  &c-  was  stated  at  $30,500,000 
(as  against  $20,000,000  in  18SH).  It  is  chiefly ,  how- 
ever, to  its  position  as  the  centre  of  a  great  mining 
region  that  Denver  owes  its  marvellous  progress  ; 
the  discovery,  in  1878,  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  the 
Leadville  Hills  attracted  capital  and  emigration 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent.  It  has  a  United 
States  assaying  mint,  and  is  an  important  ore 
market  ;  the  daily  receipts  of  ore  in  some  years 
amounts  to  uear  600  tons,  and  the  product  of  its 
great  smelting- works  is  valued  at  about  $25,000,000, 
while  much  of  the  machinery  used  throughout  the 
state  is  manufactured  here.  Denver  has  several 
suburbs,  by  which  the  total  iwpulation  i*  consider- 
ably augmented.    See  also  the  article  Color  a  IX). 

Deobaild.  a  town  in  the  North-west  Provinces 
of  India,  15  miles  N.  of  Muzaffamagnr  by  rail,  with 


manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  grain, 
sugar,  and  oil.  More  than  half  Hie  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans.    Pop.  19,500. 

Deodand*  A  personal  chattel  which  was  the 
immediate  and  accidental  occasion  of  the  death  of 
a  reasonable  creature,  was,  by  the  law  of  England, 
forfeited  to  tho  crown,  in  order  that  it  might  l>e 
applied  to  pious  uses,  or  given  to  God  {Deo  dan- 
dum),  as  the  term  implies.  The  law  of  dcodand 
was  abolished  by  statute  in  1846. 

Deodar,  a  petty  native  state  in  the  Palanpur 
Superinteiuleucy,  Bombay  presidency,  with  an 
area  of  440  sq.  m.,  and  about  25,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  flat,  open  plain,  with  sandv  soil  and  a  hot 
climate  ;  there  are  no  rivers,  and  the  numerous 
jsinds  are  not  employed  for  irrigation.  Clarilied 
nutter  is  the  only  export. 

Deodar.  See  Cedar. 

Deodorisers  are  chemical  substances  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or  destroying 
the  odoriferous  principles  evolved  especially  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Thus, 
freshly  burned  charcoal  is  a  powerful  deodoriser 
because  it  absorbs  sulphurous  acid  gas,  ammonia, 
and  other  odorous  gases.  Thev  belong  to  the 
classes  of  substances  known  as  Antiseptics  (q.v.) 
and  Disinfectants  (q.v.). 

D'Eon.  See  Eos  i»e  Beaumont. 

Deontology  ((Jr.  deon,  'that  which  is  bind- 
ing,' and  logon,  '  a  discourse ' ),  a  term  for  the  science 
of  duty,  Kthics  (q.v.). 

Deori*  a  town  in  Nagpur  district,  40  miles  S.  of 
Sagar,  and  1705  miles  above  sea-level.    Pop.  7414. 

DeoxUlatloil  is  the  term  applied  to  the  process 
of  withdrawing  the  oxygen  from  a  compound,  as  in 
the  reduction  of  the  native  peroxide  ot  iron  in  the 
smelting  furnaces  to  the  condition  of  metallic  iron. 
On  the  small  scale,  in  cxj>erimental  inquiries,  the 
process  of  deox illation  may  be  carried  on  l>efore  the 
,  Blowpipe  (q.v.),  where  the  inner  or  reducing  flame 
is  essentially  a  deoxidising  one. 

Department  (I'r.  departcmrnt),  a  term  used 
to  denote  a  territorial  division  in  France.  Previous 
to  the  Revolution,  France  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces ;  but  in  1790  a  decree  of  the  Assembly 
j  ordered  the  altolition  of  the  old  provincial  divisions 
(34  in  numl>er),  and  the  redistribution  of  the  land 
into  83  departments.     During  the  year  8  of  the 
;  Revolution,  these  were  increased  to  98  ;  in  1814  the 
i  Empire  consisted  of  130;  and  the  war  of  1870-71 
■  reduced  it  from  89  to  87,  including  the  sadly  dimin- 
ished department  of  Haul- Ruin.    The  departments, 
;  each  presided  over  by  a  prefect,  are  again  sub- 
divided into  arrondissements.    See  France. 
Depuloglstleated  Air.  See  Phlogiston. 

Depilatories  (Lat.  depilo,  *I  pull  out  the 
hair  )  are  chemical  agents  employed  for  removing 
superfluous  hair  from  the  skin.  They  were  exten- 
\  tdvely  used  by  the  ancients,  but  are  now  restricted 
in  their  employment  to  the  face,  and  to  the  removal 
of  the  hair  from  the  scalp  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  diseases.  They  should  only  be  used  under 
medical  advice. 

Deponent,  a  term  in  I>atin  Cram  mar  applied 
to  ver'is  having  a  passive  form  but  an  active  signi- 
fication. They  are  so  called  because  they,  as  it 
were,  lay  down  (  Lat.  dtpono )  or  dispense  with  the 
signification  proper  to  their  form.  Such  verl*s  bad 
all  originally  a  reflexive  meaning,  like  the  middle 
voice  in  Greek  verbs ;  thus,  rescor,  4 1  eat,'  means 
radically,  *I  feed  myself." — Deponent  is  also  used 
for  a  person  who  makes  a  Deposition  (q.v.). 

Deposit,  a  term  much  used  in  Geology,  to 
characterise  those  rocks  which  have  hcen  formed 
from  matter  that  has  settled  from  suspension  or 
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solution  in  water.  Thus  sandstone  and  shale  are 
roeks  composed  of  materials  which  have  settled 
from  suspension  in  water ;  while  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  have  l>een  precipitated  from  solution 
in  water.  Deposits  are  characterised  according 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  formed, 
as  marine,  lacustrine,  fluviatile,  chemical,  and  so 
forth.    See  SEA,  OOZK,  ABYSMAL  ACCUMULATIONS. 

Deposit*  in  English  law,  is  a  branch  of  bail- 
ments, defined  by  Story  to  be  'a  bailment  of 
goods,  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee  without  reward,  and 
delivered  according  to  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  trust,'   See  Bailment. 

Deposition,  the  testimony  of  a  witness  set 
down  in  writing.  Depositions  are  taken  either  by 
a  judge  or  by  a  commissioner  specially  appointed 
by  him  for  that  purjtose.  The  questions  to  which 
the  deposition!  are  answers  are  usually  put  by  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  "suit, 
under  the  control  of  the  court  or  commissioner, 
and  the  answers  are  taken  down  by  the  clerk  of 
court,  or  by  a  clerk  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  laws  of  evidence  of  all 
countries  that  the  de|>OKition  cannot  l»e  read  where 
the  witness  might  lie  himself  produced,  liecause  his 
oral  testimony  is  the  liest  evidence,  and  secondary  i 
evidence  is  never  admissible. 

Depot,  in  it*  military  sense,  is  a  place  where 
stores,  horses,  or  men  are  collected  before  being 
forwarded  to  the  regiment  or  corps  requiring  them. 
By  the  Military  Forces  Localisation  Act  of  1872, 
the  I'nited  Kingdom  was  divided  into  seventy 
brigade  depdts.  These  were  afterwards  called 
regimental  districts  and  re-numbered.  See  ARMY, 
Vol.  L  p-  435. 

Depression,  or  Dir.   See  Horizon. 

De  Prof ii mils  ('out  of  the  depths'),  the  first 
word*  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  120th  psalm 
<A.V.  130th),  which  is  one  of  the  seven  'peni- 
tential psalms,'  and  forms  a  portion  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  sung  when  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  committed  to  the  grave. 
A  tender  melancholy  pervades  the  psalm,  which, 
however,  brightens  at  the  close  under  the  conviction 
that  with  God  there  is  'plenteous  redemption.' 

Deptford.  a  town  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  4}  miles  lielow  London  Bridge,  but  prac- 
tically a  j>art  of  London,  and  represented  in  its 
council  by  two  member*.  In  1883  it  was  consti- 
tuted a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one 
member.  Of  the  two  parishes,  St  Nicholas, 
wholly  in  Kent,  and  close  on  the  river-bank, 
has  a  rateable  value  of  upwards  of  £50,000,  while 
St  Paul's  parish,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  modern 
and  residential,  stretches  partly  into  Surrey,  and 
has  a  total  rateable  value  of  close  upon  half 
a  million.  A  royal  dockyard,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII..  was  honoured  by  repeated 
visits  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  here  knighted 
Captain  Francis  Drake  when  he  returned  from  his 
voyage  round  the  world.  It  was  closed  in  i860. 
Twenty-one  acres  of  its  site  were  bought  by  the 
corporation  of  London  for  £04,640,  and  were  at  a 
further  outlay  of  £230,000  fitted  up  as  a  foreign 
cattle-market.  Taking  the  year  at  365  days,  sheep 
and  cattle  are  killed  here  at  the  rate  of  03  every 
hour.  The  Itoyal  Victualling  Yard  is  also  here, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  its  capacity,  it  mav  be 
stated  that  within  a  few  hours  of  the  official 
notification,  1500  tons  of  provisions  were  de- 
spatched for  the  relief  of  the  starving  inhabitants 
of  Paris  on  the  capitulation  in  February  1871.  The 
Trinity  House  Corporation  have  property  here  ;  and 
for  sixteen  years  Itefore  his  death,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  as  Master  went  in  procession  to  St 
Nicholas  Church  with  the  Elder  Brethren.  Since 
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then  the  ceremony  has  been  disused,  and  the  annual 
celebration  takes  place  at  Trinity  Hall,  London. 
Deptford  was  long  famous  for  horticulture,  but 
the  gardens  have  mostly  l»een  built  over  or 
used  for  railway  purposes."  There  is  little  ship- 
building now,  but  tbe  General  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  employ  a  great  many  men  here, 
and  there  are  large  and  famous  marine  engineering 
establishments.  In  1888-80  the  Electric  Light 
iug  Company  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  erecting  buildings  and  laying  down  plant 
for  supplying  London  with  light.  Peter  the  Great 
worked  liere  as  a  shipwright.  Lord  Howard  of 
Erhngham,  John  Evelyn,  author  of  the  Lhary, 
Admiral  Benlsiw,  Grinling  Gibbons,  Captain  Fen- 
ton  the  associate  of  Frobisher,  and  other  famous 
persons,  lived  here ;  and  Christopher  Marlowe  the 
dramatist,  was  killed  here,  and  is  buried  in  St 
Nicholas  churchvard.  Deptford  is  divided  from 
Greenwich  by  the  Ravensliourne,  and  over  the 
creek  there  is  a  bridge  where  formerly  the  depe  ford 
crossed  the  river.  The  lower  portions  of  Deptford 
were  improved  in  1888-80,  at  a  cost  of  almut 
£100,000 ;  the  upper  |>ortions.  New  Cross,  Brockley, 
and  Hatcham,  abound  in  pleasant  residences.  The 
population  has  grown  rapidlv,  from  27,806  in  1851 
to  <  6, 732  in  1881,  and  101,326  in  1801. 

Deputy*  one  who  exercises  power  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  another  who  has  placed  him  in  his 
stead.  The  appointment  of  a  deputy  does  not  free 
the  principal  from  responsibility.    See  Sheriff. 

De  l^llilieey.  Thomas,  author  of  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium-eater,  and  of  many  volumes 
of  essays,  criticism,  and  narrative,  was  bom  in 
Manchester  on  15th  August  1785.  His  father, 
Thomas  Quincey,  was  a  linen-merchant  with  a 
turn  for  literature  ;  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Penson,  was  a  woman  of  superior  position  and 
culture.  Of  eight  children,  Thomas  was  the  fifth. 
An  elder  brother  of  imaginative  temperament 
exercised  much  influence  over  him  ;  and  he  records 
that  he  was  profoundly  impressed  in  childhood  by 
the  death  of  an  infant  sister.  His  early  years  were 
spent  at  a  mansion  built  by  his  father  near  Man- 
chester, named  Greenhay  -,  there  his  father  died  of 
consumption  in  1702,  leaving  his  widow  and  family 
well  provided  for.  Thomas  attended  school  first 
at  Salford,  then  at  Bath  grammar  school,  later 
at  Winkfield,  Wiltshire,  and  lastly  at  Manchester 
grammar-school.  He  was  an  apt  scholar;  he 
could  converse  fluently  in  Greek  at  fifteen.  In 
1802,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  his 
health  failed ;  and  as  his  guardians  refused  to 
remove  him  from  school,  he  ran  away,  to  wander 
and  study  in  Wales.  He  was  allowed  a  guinea  a 
week  ;  but  restlessness  and  want  of  ltooks  and 
of  social  intercourse  impelled  him  towards  London. 
There,  failing  to  raise  money  on  his  expectations 
he  underwent  singular  experiences  and  privations, 
related  with  picturesque  power  in  the  Confession*. 
Ultimately  he  was  sent  to  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  inadequate  allowance  of  £100  a 
year.-  He  disliked  ana  perhaps  despised  the  uni- 
versity system,  and  left  in  1807. 

It  was  in  Oxford  that  De  Quincey  first  re- 
sorted to  opium  to  allay  pain  ;  the  use  of  the 
drug  for  that  purpose,  and  also  as  a  mental  stimu- 
lant, subsequently  became  an  overmastering  ami 
lifelong  habit  His  mother  had  now  settled 
near  Bath,  and  at  Bristol  De  Quincey  Itecame 
acquainted  with  Coleridge's  family;  and  through 
that  connection  visited  Wordsworth  and  Sonthey 
at  the  Lakes.  In  1808  he  revisited  Oxford  ;  then 
went  bark  to  London,  where  he  associated  with 
Knight,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  other  men  of  letters. 
In  1800.  having  provided  himself  with  an  ample 
:  library,  he  settled  to  a  literary  career  at  Grasmere. 
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Here,  in  1816,  he  married  Margaret  Simpson, 
the  daughter  of  a  'statesman,'  one  of  nature's 

Sentlewomen.  They  had  eight  children,  three 
aughters  and  live  sons,  two  of  whom  distin- 
guished themselves  as  soldiers.  For  about  a  year 
(1819)  he  edited  the  Westmoreland  Gazette,  a 
weekly  paper  published  at  Kendal,  and  was  an 
undistinguished!  contributor  to  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, the  Quarterly  Review,  and  other  periodicals, 
till,  returning  to  London  in  1821,  his  Confessions 
appeared  in  the  London  Magazine,  and  at  once 
made  him  famous.  His  twm  de  plume,  '  The  Eng- 
lish Opium-eater,'  was  used  till  he  came  to  be 
known  by  his  proper  name,  in  writing  which  he 
assumed  the  Norman  prefix  de.  From  London  he 
returned  to  his  wife  and  family  at  Grasmere,  but 
finally  left  Westmorland  in  1828,  and  settled  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  there,  or  at  Lasswade,  near  Edin- 
burgh, with  only  an  occasional  visit  to  Glasgow, 
he  lived  and  worked  till  his  death,  on  8th  Decem- 
ber 1859.  BUtektcootfs,  Tait's  Magazine,  and 
latterly  Hogg's  Instructor,  were  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  the  successive  receptacles  of  his 
brilliant  though  often  diffuse  and  discursive 
papers.  The  JAtgic  of  Political  Economy  ( 1844), 
a  philosophical  contribution  to  that  study,  and  a 
romantic  story  or  novel,  Kktsterheim  (1839) — his 
sole  and  not  very  successful  effort  in  regular 
fiction— were  issued  as  books;  all  his  other 
writings  appeared  in  magazines. 

No  '  periodica) '  writer  of  the  19th  century  holds 
a  like  nigh  and  apparently  permanent  place  in 
English  literature  with  De  Quincey.  Of  several 
collected  editions  of  his  works,  the  first  was  one 
issued  in  America  (1852-55),  in  20  vols.  ;  a  second, 
revised  by  De  Quincey,  in  14  vols.  ;  another,  ex- 
tended, in  17  vols.  :  and  a  fifth,  in  1889-91,  in  14 
vols.,  ed.  by  Prof.  Masson.  De  Quincey 's  writings 
range  over  a  vast  field  of  literary  and  semi-philo- 
sophical speculation  and  discussion  ;  and  there,  as 
well  as  in  his  narrative,  historical,  critical,  and  bio- 
graphical essays,  almost  faultless  refinement  of  style 
and  marvellous  mastery  of  phrase  are  conspicuous 
and  charming.  In  criticism  he  is  original  and 
acute,  if  not  exhaustive  or  profound ;  in  narrative  he 
marshals  facts  and  incidents  in  the  most  picturesque 
garb  and  order  ;  in  argument  he  is  always  subtle, 
and  often  vigorous.  His  playful  fancy  and  wealth 
of  whimsical  and  humorous  allusion  enliven  almost 
every  topic,  and  the  daring  conception  and  gorge- 
ous colouring  of  his  opium-haunted  dreams  are 
not  less  admirable  than  the  pomp  and  refine- 
ment of  the  language  in  which  he  clothes  those 
weird  and  wondrous  visions.  De  Quincey  is,  how- 
ever, often  distressingly  diffuse  and  provokingly 
addicted  to  complex  involutions  of  phrase  and 
statement — parenthesis  within  parenthesis.  He  is 
therefore  at  his  I  test  when  those  tendencies  are 
under  control,  as  in  certain  passages  in  the  Con- 
ftxttions,  or  in  the  splendid  apostrophe*—  examples 
of  what  he  himself  calls  '  impassioned  prose  * — that 
glorify  such  papers  as  'Joan  of  Arc'  See  Page's 
(A.  fL  Japps)  Life  and  Writings  of  De  Quincey 
( 1877),  and  Memorials  (2  vols.  1891 ) ;  Masson 's  De 
Quincey  ('English  Men  of  Letters'  scries,  1881), 
Selections  (2  vols.  1888);  Personal  Recollections,  by 
the  present  writer  ( 1886) ;  Hogg's  De  Quincey  and 
hi*  friends  (1893). 

Derajnt  *  the  fluvial  portion  of  Daman  (q^.v.) 
itself  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  in  the  Punjab, 
between  the  Suliman  Mountains  and  the  Indus, 
and  which,  when  duly  irrigated,  is  singularly  fertile. 
It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  and  has  an  area  of 
20,300  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  ( 1891 )  of  1,643,600. 
— Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts, is  altont  2  miles  \\ .  of  the  Indus.  Pop. 
27,886. — Dera  Ismail  Khan,  capital  of  another 
district,  is  4J  miles  W.  of  the  Indus.    Pop.  26,884. 


Do  ray  ell,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  caravan 
route  between  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
450  miles  NE.  of  Mecca,  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Wahabis,  aud  had  a  population  of  60,000  prior 
to  1819,  when  it  was  taken  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  capital  was  removed  to  Kind, 
6  miles  ENE. ;  and  at  present  the  place  consists  of 
live  walled  villages,  built  among  the  ruins,  with 
about  1500  inhabitants. 

Derbend'*  or  Derrent  ('gateway'),  a  port 
and  capital  of  the  Russian  district  of  Daghestan, 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  140  miles  N\V.  of 
Baku.  It  is  charmingly  situated  among  vineyards 
and  orchards  and  fields  of  maize  and  madder,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  branch  of  the  Caucasus,  which  here 
approaches  very  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Derbend 
is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls.  The  upper  city 
forms  the  citadel,  and  contains  the  splendid  palace 
of  the  ancient  khans,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Russian  governor.  The  harbour  is  inaccessible  to 
all  but  small  vessels ;  but  a  considerable  trade  is 
done  at  the  four  large  markets  held  h»>re  yearly. 
Silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  earthenware,  and  weapons 
are  manufactured,  and  saffron  is  cultivated.  Pop. 
14,500.  Deri  tend  was  for  long  considered  the 
key  of  Persia  on  the  north  west  side.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Arabs  in  728,  by  the  Mongols 
in  1220,  and  frequently  changed  hands  liefore  it 
was  formally  incorporated  with  Russian  Caucasia 
in  1813. 

Derby*  n  parliamentary,  municipal,  and  county 
borough  and  manufacturing  town,  the  capital  of 
Derbyshire,  on  the  Dcrwent,  92  miles  SE.  of 
Liverpool  and  129  NNW.  of  London.  The  Roman 
station  of  Denr.ntiovfa»  at  Little  Chester,  a  northern 
suburb  of  Derby.  It  was  a  roval  borough  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Many  early  charters 
were  granted  to  the  bailifla  aud  burgesses  of  Derby  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1638  that  it  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  mayor.  It  has  sent  two 
members  to  Parliament  since  1295.  The  tower  of 
All  Saints  (1509-27)  is  a  grand  example  of  Per- 
pendicular architecture,  175  feet  high,  exclusive 
of  the  pinnacles,  or  21  feet  higher  than  the  cele- 
brated tower  of  Taunton.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St  Mary  (1835)  is  a  good  specimen 
of  Pugiu 's  work.  The  ancient  chapel  of  St 
Mary-on-the-Bridge  still  exists.  The  municipal 
|  buildings  are  unattractive.  There  is  a  good  free 
I  library  and  well-filled  local  museum,  occupy- 
ing handsome  and  suitable  buildings,  the  gift  of 
Mr  M.  T.  Bass,  for  thirty-five  years  M.P.  for 
Derby.  The  grammar-school  is  a  modern  erection, 
but  was  founded  in  1162  The  choicely-planted 
arlioretum  (16  acres),  near  the  central  railway 
station,  was  the  gift  (1840)  of  Mr  Joseph  Strntt. 
Derby  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company ;  their  vast  offices,  storehouses,  work- 
shops, and  engineering  establishments  employ  over 
6000  men.  Derby  being  the  centre  of  a  great 
railway  system,  access  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
is  direct.'speedy,  and  frequent.  Its  manufactures 
are  silk,  cotton,  elastic  web,  lace,  hosiery,  iron, 
lead,  shot,  spar,  porcelain,  marble,  colours,  and 
chemicals.  Silk,  one  of  its  staple  manufactures, 
was  begun  here  first  in  England  by  John  I^tmbe  in 
1719.  The  mill  that  he  then  erected  still  stands 
on  an  island  in  the  Derwent.  Porcelain  was 
manufactured  here  by  the  Duesbury  family  from 
1756  till  1814;  and  the  Derby  Crown  Porcelain 
Company  has  recently  revived  this  beautiful 
industry"  with  much  success.  Richardson,  the 
novelist,  'Wright  of  Derby,'  the  painter,  and 
Herltcrt  Spencer,  were  natives ;  and  Derby  is 
identified  with  the  'Stoniton*  of  George  Eliot's 
Adam  Bede.  Pop.  (1841)  32,741  ;  (1881)  81,168; 
(1891)94,100. 
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Derby,  Earl  of,  a  title  conferred  in  1485  on- 
Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley,  two  month*  after 
Bos  worth  Field,  where  he  and  his  family  had  greatly 
contributed  to  Richmond's  victory.  The  Stanleys 
were  descended  from  Adam  de  Aldithley,  who 
attended  Duke  William  to  England,  aud  whose 
grandson,  having  married  the  heiress  of  Thomas 
Stanley,  of  Stafford,  exchanged  the  manor  of  Thalk 
in  that  county,  which  he  had  received  as  his  wiles 
marriage- portion,  for  that  of  Stoneley,  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  surname  of 
Stanley.  In  1405  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  had 
married  the  heiress  of  Lathoin,  {jot  a  grant  of  the 
l»le  of  Man  (q.v. ),  which  he  and  his  descendant* 
ruled  till  1730.  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby 
(1606-51),  fought  on  the  royalist  side  throughout 
the  Great  Rebellion,  and,  taken  prisoner  after 
Worcester,  was  lieheaded  at  Hoi  ton  ;  his  count-ess, 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  is  famous  for  her 
heroic  defence  of  Lathom  House  ( 1644)  and  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  (  1651 ). 

Edward  Geokhrey  Smith  STANLEY,  fourteenth 
Eakl  ok  Derby,  was  born  in  1799,  at  Knowsley 
Park,  Lancashire.  Be  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  in  1819,  he  gained 
the  l<atin  Verse  prize  (subject,  Syracust).  He  was 
elccte<l  member  of  parliament  for  Stockhridge  in 
1820 ;  in  1825  he  married  the  second  daughter  of 
the  first  Lord  Skelmersdale ;  and  in  IK26  he  repre- 
sented Preston,  hut  lost  his  seat  in  1830,  on  loom- 
ing Chief-secretary  for  Ireland  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Earl  Grey.  A  seat  was  soon  found  for 
him  at  Wind  Mir.  lie  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  debates  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
signalised  his  Irish  administration  by  two  bold 
measures — one  for  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  another  relative  to  the  Irish  Church  Temporal- 
ities, which  resulted  in  ten  Irish  bishoprics  Wing 
abolished.  The  grievance  of  church-rates  and  first- 
fruits  was  also  removed,  and  a  graduated  tax  upon 
beneliccs  and  bishoprics  substituted.  In  1833  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in 
the  same  year  carried  the  bill  for  emancipating 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Iu  1834,  being  alarmed 
by  the  success  of  Mr  Ward's  motion  for  appropri- 
ating the  surplus  of  the  Irish  Church  temporalities 
to  secular  purposes,  Mr  Stanley  seceded  from  the 
Whigs,  carrying  with  him  Sir  .lames  Graham,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  In 
November,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  Mellmurne 
ministry,  he  declined  to  join  the  Peel  administra- 
tion, and  the  Stanleyites  maintained  an  independ- 
ent position  for  several  years.  He  accepted,  how- 
ever, the  colonial  seals  in  1841,  and  held  them  for 
four  years.  In  1844  he  resigned  his  seat  for  North 
Lancashire,  for  which  he  hail  sat  since  1832,  aud 
was  called  to  the  Upper  House  in  his  fathers 
Wrony  of  Stanley  of  Bickerstall'e,  having  for  ton 
years  Wore  borne  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord 
Stanley,  through  his  father's  succession  to  the 
earldom  of  Derby.  In  December  1K45,  when  Sir 
Robert  Reel  determined  to  repeal  the  corn  laws,  he 
retired  from  the  cabinet.  In  1846  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Protectionists,  who,  headed  in 
the  Commons  by  Ix»rd  George  Bentinck  and  Mr 
Disraeli,  waged  a  stout  but  ineffectual  opposition 
to  the  free-trade  measure*  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
was  now  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  great  Con- 
servative party. 

In  1851,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom.  In  February  1852,  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  formation  of  an  administra- 
tion, which  was,  however,  displaced  in  Deecm- 
l»er  following  bv  a  hostile  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  condemnatory  of  Disraeli's  budget. 
On  Wellington's  death  (1852)  he  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.    In  Feb- 


ruary 1858,  when  the  Palmerston  government 
resigned  on  the  rejection  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
he  again  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At 
the  meeting  of  parliament  in  the  following  year, 
his  government  brought  forward  a  measure  of 

Iiarliamentary  reform.  A  hostile  amendment 
laving  been  moved  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
carried,  be  dissolved  parliament,  and  appealed  to 
the  country.  When  the  new  House  of  Commons 
reassembled  in  .June  1K59,  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence was  carried  against  his  government,  and  he 
resigned.  He  returned  to  power  in  1866,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Disraeli,  passed  the  Reform 
measure  of  1867.  In  1868  he  resigned  the  premier- 
ship in  favour  of  Disraeli.  His  last  speech  in 
parliament  was  made  (I860)  in  opposition  to  th* 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  died 
at  Knowsley  Park,  Lancashire,  October  23,  1869. 
Ijord  Derby  was  styled  in  his  day  'the  Rupert  of 
debate,'  and  st<»od  in  the  very  first  rank  of  parlia- 
mentary speakers.  His  power  of  invective  was 
almost  unequalled,  and  his  vehement  contention! 
with  O'Connell  on  the  Reiieal  of  the  Union  did 
much  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Irish 
agitator.  Besides  being  an  accomplished  scholar, 
he  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  a  popular  landlord. 
But  he  cared  little  for  office,  and  more  than  once 
injured  the  fortunes  of  his  party  by  declining 
to  form  a  ministry  ,  notably  on  the  fall  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1855.  Lord  Derby*  (who  was  offered 
the  crown  of  Greece  in  1862-63)  published  in  1864 
a  blank  verse  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad.  See 
Lives  by  Kebbel  (1890),  and  Saiutsbury  (1892). 

Edward  Henry  Smith  Stanley,  fifteenth 
Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.RS., 
eldest  son  of  the  almve,  was  ls>rn  iu  1826,  and  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  firsts  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
King's  Lynn,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  Under- 
secretary for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  father's  first 
ministry.  After  declining  to  join  Lord  Palmerston V 
ministry  in  1855,  Lord  Stanley  became  Secretary 
for  India  in  his  father's  second  administration 
( 1858-59),  and  carried  the  important  measure  which 
transferred  the  government  of  India  from  the  Com- 
pany to  the  crown.  He  was  Foreign  Secretary  in 
the  third  Derby  ami  first  Disraeli  ministries 
(1866-68).  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  earl- 
dom in  1869.  In  1874  he  again  tiecame  Foreign 
Secretary  under  Disraeli ;  but  resigned  in  March 
1878,  when  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  determined 
to  support  the  tottering  cause  of  Turkey  by  calling 
out  the  reserves  and  occupying  Cyprus.  After 
holding  aloof  from  jHditics  for  several  months,  he 
definitely  joined  the  Liberal  party  in  1880,  and  was 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from  1882  to  1885.  In 
1886  he  declined  to  follow  Mr  Gladstone  on  the 
question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  allying  himself 
with  the  Unionist  party.  Lord  Derby,  who  was 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  in  1868-71,  and 
of  Edinburgh  University  in  1875-80,  died  at  Knows- 
ley, 21st  April  1893.  His  SpeerArji  and  AiMrcttt*, 
privately  printed  in  1893,  were  published  with  a 
Memoir  by  Mr  Lecky  in  1894.  His  speeches  on 
economical  subjects  are  profound  and  convincing 

Derby  Day  is  the  second  dav,  the  Wednesday, 
of  the  Summer  Meeting  which  takes  place  at  Epsom 
iu  Surrey,  usually  towards  the  end  of  May,  but 
sometimes  early  in  June.  Upon  this  day,  the  most 
important  on  the  list,  and  that  on  which  the  t>eat 
horses  run,  the  famous  Derby  stakes,  instituted  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1780,  are  contended  for. 
When  the  first  Derby  was  run  for,  there  were  only 
36  subscribers  at  50  guineas  each  (with  25  guineas 
forfeit  in  case  of  non-starters);  and  for  the  first 
half-century  the  snbscrihers  never  numbered  90; 
but  after  1830  there  was  a  rapid  increase,  and  in 
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1879  ( which  completed  the  century )  there  were  278 
subscribers,  and  the  value  of  the  stake*  exceeded 
£7000.  Subsequently  the  numbers  diminished  till, 
in  1888,  there  were  only  158  subscribers,  and  no 
more  than  nine  horses  ran,  while  the  value  of  the 
•takes  was  £3675.  In  order  to  increase  the  com- 
petitors in  future,  the  conditions  of  the  race  were 
then  altered.  Since  1825  (when  the  sulnscription 
was  changed  from  guineas  to  sovereigns)  the  fee 
has  lteen  £50  each,  with  £25  forfeit  in  case  of  non- 
starters  ;  and  the  value  of  the  stakes  has  varied 
with  the  number  of  subscribers.  Under  the  new 
regulations  (coining  into  operation  with  the  Derby 
of  1890)  there  is  a  fixed  pnze  of  not  less  than  £5000 
for  the  winner,  and  smaller  prizes  for  second  and 
third ;  and  any  surplus  from  the  entrance  fees 
will  also  go  to*  the  winner.  The  full  subscription 
is  still  £50,  but  there  are  two  forfeit*— viz.  £10 
only  if  the  declaration  of  forfeit  is  made  about 
eighteen  months  prior  to  the  race,  or  £25  if  made 
about  six  months  before  the  race.  The  entries  are 
made  about  two  years  before  the  race,  when  the 
animals  are  yearlings.  The  alteration  of  conditions 
proved  attractive  to  racehorse  owners,  as  the  entries 
for  the  Derby  of  1890  rose  to  238.  The  Derby  Day 
is  a  great  English  holiday.  To  be  present  at 
Epeom  on  that  occasion  London  empties  itself,  and 
proceeds  to  the  Downs  by  modes  of  locomotion  the 
most  heterogeneous.  For  hours  a  continuous 
stream  of  carriages,  gigs,  dog-carte,  vans,  and 
Tehicles  of  every  description  moves  tumultuously 
along  the  road  to  Epsom.  The  benches  of  parlia- 
ment are  deserted  ;  people  of  every  condition  come 
in  countless  numbers  from  all  districts,  and  huge 
trains  arrive  every  few  minutes  at  the  station, 
bringing  their  thousands,  until  the  entire  Downs 
are  covered  with  a  vast  moving  mass.  At  the 
Derby  in  1861,  the  course,  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  gone  over  in  2  minutes  43 
seconds— the  swiftest  running,  by  2  seconds,  ever 
known  on  that  course  up  to  that  time.  In  1864  the 
race  was  run  in  the  same  time,  although  the  horses 
carried  3  lb.  more  weight  than  before.  In  1887  and 
again  in  1888  the  race  was  run  in  2  minutes  43 
seconds,  although  4  lb.  more  had  been  added  to  the 
weight.  When  the  Derby  was  first  instituted  the 
weights  were  8  stone  for  colts,  and  7  stone  1 1  lb.  for 
fillies ;  but  they  have  been  raised  several  times, 
until  now  colts  have  to  carry  9  st.  and  fillies  8st. 
9  lb.    It  wus  run  in  1896  in  i  minutes  42  seconds. 

Derln  shire,  an  inland  county  of  the  north 
midland  district  of  England,  lies  lietween  York- 
shire on  the  north  and  Leicestershire  on  the  south, 
and  is  Hanked  on  the  east  by  Nottinghamshire,  and 
on  the  west  by  Staffordshire.  The  shire  is  of  an 
irregular  triangle  shape,  with  the  apex  to  the 
south  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  34  miles,  anil  its 
length  56;  its  area  extends  over  1029  sq.  m.,  or 
658,624  acres.  Pop.  ( 1 84 1 )  272,202 ;  ( 1 86 1 )  339,327  ; 
{ 1881 )  461,914;  ( 1891  j  520,886.  Derbyshire  is  the 
twentieth  of  the  English  counties  in  and  the 

nineteenth  in  population.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  much  diversified,  the  south  being  for  the  most 
part  Hat,  the  east  of  a  varied  ami  undulating  char- 
acter, but  the  north  exceptionally  hilly  and  rugged. 
The  high  land  of  the  north,  usually  known  as 
the  Peak  (which  is  the  name  of  a  district  and  not  of 
any  particular  point  or  mountain ),  is  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Pennine  chain,  and  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey.  The 
chief  summits  are  Kinder  Scout,  2082  feet;  Axe 
Edge,  1810  feet ;  Blakelow  Stones,  Mam  Tor,  and 
Lord's  Seat,  all  about  1700  feet.  North  Derbyshire 
is  Justly  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  scenery, 
which  chiefly  centres  in  the  valleys  made  through 
the  limestone  by  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Wye. 
Matlock  and  Buxton,  where  there  are  warm 
mineral  springs,  are  the  two  cluef  places  of  resort. 


Other  chief  towns  are  the  four  municipal  borouglis 
of  Derby,  Chesterfield,  (Jlossop,  and  Ilkeston  (1887) 
and  Ashbourne,  Bakewell,  Ilel|>er,  and  Wirksworth. 
The  county  is  divided  into  six  hundreds:  High  Peak, 
north-west;  Scardale,  north-east :  Wirksworth, 
west ;  Appletree,  south-west  ;  Morleston  and 
Litchurch,  east ;  and  Kepton  and  Oresley,  south. 
Derbyshire  now  returns  nine  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  two  for  the  borough  of  Derby,  and  seven  for 
the  county,  who  sit  respectively  for  Chesterfield, 
High  Peak,  Mid  Derbyshire,  Ilkeston,  North- 
eastern Derbyshire,  Southern,  and  Western.  The 
county  council  consists  of  80  members. 

In  addition  to  important  coal-mining,  chiefly  in 
the  eastern  division,  Derbyshire  is  singularly 
wealthy  for  its  area  in  a  diversity  of  minerals  and 
metals';  iron,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  gyp- 
sum, pipeclay  and  chert  for  potteries,  marble, 
fluor-spar,  and  alabaster  being  all  worked  within 
its  boundaries.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton, 
silk,  elastic  web,  worsted,  metallic  goods,  porcelain 
and  pottery,  and  marble-spar  ornaments.  Though 
more  a  manufacturing  and  mining  than  an  agricul- 
tural county,  Derbyshire  is  not  undistinguished  for 
its  pastoral  and  corn-growing  properties.  The  chief 
crops  are  wheat,  1  i  lev,  ana  oate.  Of  the  total 
area,  78  per  cent  is  under  crops  of  all  kinds,  bare 
fallow,  and  grass.  There  is  much  permanent  pas- 
ture and  large  sheep-walks  in  the  Peak  district. 
Several  dairies  of  repute  are  in  the  south  of  the 
county,  and  their  produce  is  chiefly  taken  by 
recently  established  cheese-factories  on  the  American 
principle.  Ecclesiastically  Derbyshire  is  now  an 
archdeaconry  of  the  new  diocese  of  Southwell,  and 
is  divided  into  nineteen  rural  deaneries,  and  into 
140  parishes.  There  are  ruins  of  abbeys  at  Dale 
and  Beauchief,  and  peculiarly  fine  churches  at 
Melbourne,  Ashbourne,  and  Tio'eswcll.  The  Saxon 
crypt  and  chancel  of  Repton,  and  the  chnrchyard 
crosses  of  E  yam,  Bakewell,  Hope,  &c. ,  are  the 
oldest  ecclesiastical  remains.  Of  feudal  and 
domestic  buildings  may  be  named  the  castles 
of  Castleton,  Bolsover,  and  Duffield,  the  manor- 
house  of  South  Winfield  (ruin),  Haddon  Hall, 
and  Hardwick  Hall.  Chatsworth  (q.v. ),  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  unrivalled. 
The  caves  and  numerous  tumuli  or  '  lows 1  have 
'  yielded  many  evidences  of  prehistoric  and  Celtic 
man  ;  whilst  the  traces  of  Roman  occupation  are 
numerous.  Arbelow,  near  Youlgreavc,  is  the  most 
important  '  stone  circle '  in  England  next  to  Stone- 
henge.  Though  a  turbulent  county  in  English 
history,  and  ever  taking  part  in  all  civil  tumults, 
Derbyshire  has  not  furnished  the  site  of  any  remark- 
able battle  nor  played  any  special  part  in  national 
affairs ;  its  chief  historic  association  is  the  retreat 
in  1745  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  Derby  l»eing  the 
turning-point  in  his  lsild  hut  rash  enterprise.  The 
county  claims  as  natives,  Flamsteed  the  astrono- 
mer, Richardson  the  novelist,  Chantrey  the  sculptor, 
and  Brindley  the  engineer.  Loml>e  lirst  established 
an  English  silk-mill  at  Derby  in  1719,  and  Strutt 
and  Ark wright  first  made  Eng'lish  calicoes  at  Crom- 
ford  in  this  county  in  1773. 

See  Pendleton's  History  of  Derby  Aire  (1886) ;  and  the 
works  of  Dr  Cox,  Guide  to  Derbyshire,  Ch  urehes  of  Derby- 
shire (4  vols.  1870-79),  Three  Centuries  of  Derbyshire 
Annul*  (1891 ),  and  The  Old  Halls,  Manors,  and  Families 
of  Derbyshire  ( 1891 )  et  seq.). 

Derbyshire  Xeek  is  (Joitre  (q.v.).  "T 
Derbyshire  Spar  is  Fluor  Spar  (q.v.). 
Dereham.  East,  a  pleasant,  thriving  market- 
town  of  Norfolk,  17  miles  (by  rail  22)  WNW.  of 
Norwich.  Here,  in  650,  St  Withlsjrga  founded  a 
nunnery.  It  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  but  after- 
wards refounded  ;  and  its  cruciform  church  remains, 
with  a  detached  belfry  (the  •  New  Clocker').  a  font 
of  1468,  a  good  south  porch,  St  Withberga's  well, 
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and  the  crave  of  the  poet  Cowper.  Bonner  was  a 
vicar,  anil  Borrow  a  native.  Dereham  has  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  implements.  Pop.  (1851) 
3372  ;  ( 1881 )  5640  ;  ( 1891 )  5524. 

Derelict*  a  term  in  English  law,  signifying 
anything  forsaken  or  left  unoccupied,  or  wilfully 
east  away.  So  where  the  sea  has  receded  from 
the  shore,  the  land  thus  left  uncovered  is  styled 
derelict  If  the  sea  has  in  such  case  receded  sud- 
denly, the  land  becomes  the  property  of  the  crown, 
hut  if  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  gain  goes 
to  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  lands. 

A  ship  which  has  l>een  wrecked  is  styled  derelict, 
and  this  is  the  common  use  of  the  term.  But  it  is 
necessary  that  the  master  and  crew  shall  have 
abandoned  the  ship,  without  hope  of  recovery. 
The  mere  quitting  of  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  assistance  from  the  shore,  or  other 
temporary  cause,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  her  again,  does  not  make  her  derelict.  When 
abandonment  has  occurred,  the  first-comers  are 
entitled  to  take  temporary  possession  of  the  ship, 
and  to  claim  salvage,  either  from  the  owners,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  or  other  person  having  right 
to  wrecks  unclaimed  by  the  owners,  or  in  the 
event  of  no  claim  from  the  crown.  See  Salvage, 
Wrecks. 

Derg.  Lough,  the  largest  lake  expansion  of  the 
river  Shannon,  between  Tipperary  and  Gal  way  and 
Clare,  is  24  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  2 
miles ;  greatest  depth,  80  feet.  Its  surface  is  about 
100  feet  above  the  sea.— Another  Lough  Derg,  in 
the  south  of  Donegal  county,  is  3  miles  by  2J, 
has  many  small  isl«s  ami  rocks,  and  wild  dreary 
shores.     Saint's  Isle  contains  the  remains  of  a 

griory.     Station  Island,  the  reputed  entrance  to 
t  Patrick's  Purgatory,  was  long  the  most  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage  in  Ireland. 

DcrmHtogcIl,  the  embryonic  epidermis-layer 
of  a  plant  embryo.    See  EMHRYO. 

Dermatology  (Or.  derma,  'the  skin,'  and 
logos,  'a  discourse'),  the  science  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  skin  and  of  its  diseases.    See  Skin. 

Dermatophyte*  (Or.  derma,  'the  skin,'  and 
phyton,  'a  growth.'  or  'plant'),  vegetable  growths, 
chietly  of  the  lowest  Fungi  moulds,  &c,  inhabit- 
ing the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  and  giving  rise  to  some 
forms  of  skin-disease,  as  Favus  (q.v.),  Pityriasis 
(q.v.),  Ringworm  (q.v.),  &c 

Dermestes,  a  common  genus  of  beetles  in  the 
Bection  Pentamera,  including  several  species  of 
The  most  familiar  of  these  is 
I),  lariiuriits,  often  called  the 
Bacon  Beetle.  In  the  open  air 
it  lives  on  dead  animals,  and 
is  thus  useful  enough :  but 
within  doors  it  attacks  bacon, 
cheese,  dried  meats,  furs, 
cabinet  collections,  «fcc.  The 
brown  larva1  are  equally  vora- 
cious. The  insect  itself  is 
small,  covered  alwve  with 
close,  fine,  black  hairs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  root  of 
the  wing-covers,  which  form  a 
yellowish-brown  band  with 
three  dark  spots  on' each  side.  Both  adults  and 
larvae  simulate  death.  Many  other  species  are 
known  on  hides  and  the  like.  The  larva-  of  some 
forms  arc  occasionally  utilised  to  clean  small  skele- 
tons. The  neighlM>uring  genera  Attagenus  and 
Anthrenus  also  work  great  mischief. 
Dermis.  See  Skin. 

Derrick,  a  kind  of  Crane  (q.v.),  so  named 
after  Derrick,  an  English  17th-ceutury  hangman. 
Derry.  See  Loniwndekky. 


formidable  voracity. 


Dervish,  signifying  'poor,'  is  a  Persian  word 
(derived  from  a  root  connected  with  'door,'  indi- 
cating the  door-to  door  mendicancy  of  the  dervish) 
of  which  the  Arabic  equivalent  is  Fakir  (q.v.).  It 
designates,  in  Mohammedan  countries,  a  class  of 
devotees  who  correspond  in  their  various  asj»ects 
with  the  monks,  the  mendicant  friars,  and  the  free- 
masons of  medieval  Europe.  Some  are  wanderers, 
depending  upon  alms,  ami  often  demanding  charity 
with  insolence ;  others  are  settled  for  the  mo>t 
part  in  convents,  called  Tekyas  or  Khankas,  where 
they  observe  special  rites,  or  devote  themselves  to 
solitary  meditation  and  penance ;  others,  again,  are 
more  like  freemasons — ordinary  tradesmen  and 
labourers  for  most  of  the  year,  and  exercising  their 
special  ceremonies  onlv  on  stated  occasions  ;  whilst 
some,  again,  form  a  class  of  religious  entertainers, 
who  are  hired  out  to  chant  their  monotonous  dirge 
or  Zikr  at  public  and  private  festivals.  They 
talong  to  an  inlinity  of  orders  or  brotherhoods, 
among  which  the  best  known  are  the  Kadiris  (com- 
monly known  in  Euro|>e  as  the  '  howling  dervishea,' 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  chant),  founded  1166 
A.n.  ;  the  Kifa'is  (1182),  formerly  famous  for  their 
feats  of  eating  glass  and  live  coals  and  swallow- 
ing swords,  and  also  for  the  ceremony,  recently 
abolished,  of  the  Doteh,  where  the  sheikh  of  one 
of  their  sub-orders  (the  Sa'dis)  rode  over  the  pros- 
trate bodies  of  the  faithfnl  in  the  streets  of  Cairo ; 
the  Mevlevis  (1273),  or  'dancing' — i.e.  whirling- 
dervishes;  the  Nakhshilwndis  (1319);  BektAshis 
( 1357 ),  whose  founder  blessed  and  named  the  famous 
corps  of  Janizaries  (q.v.) ;  the  Jemalis  ( 1750) ;  and 
the  Kalenderis,  the  'calendars'  of  the  Arabian 
Nightt,  who  are  under  a  vow  of  perpetual  tramping : 
the  names  are  taken  from  those  of  their  founders. 


The  various  orders  have  distinctive  dresses,  and  the 
sheikh  or  pir  who  commands  them  is  also  dis- 
tinguished from  his  followers  by  his  robes.  The 
conical  cap  of  the  Mevlevi  is  well  known.  The 
rites  of  the  different  orders  when  they  meet  to- 

£ther  vary,  but  consist  chiefly  in  prayers,  religions 
noes,  monotonous  recitations  of  the  name  of  Ood 
and  of  certain  pious  formulas.  Frequently  the  devo- 
tees work  themselves  into  a  state  of  spiritual  frenzy 
which  is  accompanied  by  extravagant,  and,  to  the 
vulgar,  miraculous,  feats  of  strength  and  endurance, 
and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  an  epileptic 
seizure.  The  dervishes  and  their  jierformances  are 
held  in  the  deepest  veneration  by  the  j>eople,  and 
sultans  have  often  held  them  in  high  respect,  and 
bestowed  large  endowments  upon  their  tekyas. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  these  religious  orders 
took  their  rise.  From  the  earliest  times,  pious 
persons  in  the  East  have  held  it  to  l»e  meritorious 
to  renounce  earthly  joys,  to  free  themselves  from 
the  trammels  of  domestic  and  social  life,  and  to 
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devote  their  thoughts  in  poverty  and  retirement  to 
the  contemplation  of  God.  In  this  sense,  poverty  is 
recommended  by  Mohammed  in  the  Koran,  though 
monachism  is  distinctly  repudiated.  Tradition 
refers  the  origin  of  these  orders  to  the  earliest  times 
«if  Islam,  making  the  califs  AbA-bekr  ami  'Mi 
found  such  brotherhoods  ;  but  most  of  them  are  of 
much  later  date.  See  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians, 
<hap.  x.;  Hughes,  Diet  of  Islam;  DOhsson  s  Tubl. 
<»V/i.  de  V  Empire,  Ottomane. 

Derwentj  the  principal  river  of  Tasmania, 
issues  from  Lake  St  Clair,  in  the  centre  of  the 
inland ;  Hows  tortuously  to  the  south-east ;  and 
enters  Storm  Bay  at  Hobart  by  an  estuary  4 
miles  wide,  after  a  course  of  about  130  miles.  *  Up 
to  Hobart  the  Derweut  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any 
burden. 

Derwentwater,  a  sheet  of  water,  stretching 
south  from  Keswick,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes.  Lying  238  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  engirt  by  steen  wooded  crags  and  hills,  it  is 
3  miles  long  by  1  broad,  and  72  feet  deep  at  the 
deepest.  Near  it*  foot  rises  Castle  Head  ( 530  feet ). 
commanding  an  exquisite  view  ;  whilst  at  its  head 
are  the  celebrated  Lodore  Falls  and  Borrowdale 
( <\.  v. ).  This  lake  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Derweut 
River,  which  traverses  it  in  its  course  towards  the 
Irish  Sea  at  Workington.  It  has  several  wooded 
isles,  besides  a  remarkable  floating  isle  (see  Float- 
ing Islands).    Perch  are  plentiful  in  the  lake. 

Derwentwater.  James  Radclyffe,  Earl 
of,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rel>elliou  of  1715,  was 
born  in  1689,  and  educated  in  France.  He  suc- 
ceeded as  third  earl  in  1705,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  had  married  Ladv  Mary  Tudor,  Charles 
1 1. 'a  daughter  by  Moll  Davis.  On  the  eve  of  the 
insurrection,  at  the  close  of  1714,  warrants  were 
issued  on  suspicion  against  several  gentlemen  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  one,  among  others, 
against  the  young  Catholic  earl ;  but  having  been 
previously  warned,  he  fled  from  Dilston,  his  seat  in 
Northumberland,  and  found  refuge  in  the  cottage 
of  one  of  his  dependent*.  He  soon  afterwards 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  retainers,  under 
the  impression  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Jacobites 
either  liad  risen,  or  were  al>out  to  rise.  From  this 
point  the  history  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
becomes  the  history  of  tho  Rebellion  of  1715  (see 
JACORITES),  which  ended  in  the  disastrous  en- 
counter at  Preston,  where  Derwentwater  bore  him- 
self with  the  utmost  heroism,  but,  with  most  of  the 
rebel  leaders,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Tower  of  London.  Impeached  of  high  treason 
at  the  opening  of  parliament,  he  was  brought  to 
trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  when  he  pleaded  guilty, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  king. 
His  appeal  was  unavailing,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  die.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  by  his  kins- 
folk and  friends  to  obtain  a  pardon,  but  their  exer- 
tions were  fruitless,  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  24th  February  1710.  His  youth  and  amia- 
bility, his  rank  and  valour,  combined  to  excite 
great  sympathy  for  the  hapless  earl.  He  is  the 
hero  of  a  touching  ballad  of  the  day,  and  of  Dorothy 
Forster,  Sir  Walter  Besant's  charming  romance. 

Derzhavin.  Gabriel  Romanowicz,  the  great 

Soet  of  the  age  of  Catharine,  was  Isirn  at  Kasan, 
d  July  1743  (o.s.),  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of 
his  native  city,  and  in  1762  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier.  His  talents  and  superior  education 
soon  procured  him  promotion.  In  1791  he  Injcame 
Secretary  of  State;  in  1800,  Imperial  Treasurer; 
and  in  1802,  Minister  of  Justice.  He  died  9th  July 
18)6.  His  poetry  shows  a  vigorous  imagination 
and  strong  power  of  expression,  though  his  imagery 
at  times  verges  on  bombast.  His  lyric  pieces  are 
fnl)  of  fire.    His  noblest,  as  well  as  his  most  jnipu-  1 
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lar  ode,  is  his  Address  to  the  Deity,  which  has  been 
translated  into  the  western  languages.  His  col- 
lected works  have  often  been  republished  since  1798. 

Desaguade'ro  (* channel'  or  'outlet'),  the 
name  of  various  waters  in  South  America,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  Rio  Desaguadero  in  Bolivia 
(q.v.). 

Desaix  de  Veygoux,  Lons  Charles  An- 
toink,  a  famous  French  general,  was  born  of  a 
good  old  family  at  St  Hilaired'Ayat,  in  Auvcrgne, 
August  17,  1768.  Entering  the  army  at  fifteen,  in 
1796  he  covered  himself  with  glory' by  his  heroic 
conduct  in  Moreaus  famous  retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest.  liehind  the  ruinous  fortress  of 
Kehl,  Desaix  resisted  the  Austrian  army  for  more 
than  two  months,  only  capitulating  in  January 
1797,  when  his  ammunition  was  spent.  His  great- 
est achievement  was  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  he  accomplished  in  1799,  after 
an  eight  months'  campaign.  His  own  soldiers 
used  to  compare  him  to  Bayard,  while  the  inhabit- 
ant* named  him  'the  Just  Sultan.'  Desaix  re- 
turned from  Egypt  just  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  which  he  was  killed  by 
a  musket-bullet,  June  14,  1800. 

Desailgierfi,  Marc,  a  once  popular  poet, 
whom  some  critics  have  set  above  Bcranger,  was 
born  in  1772.  After  travelling  abroad,  he  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  a  writer  of  songs  and 
vaudevilles.  His  subjects  are  generally  love  and 
wine  ;  his  verse  is  sweet  and  flowing.  '  He  is," 
says  Mr  Saintsbury,  '  the  liest  light  song-writer  of 
France,  with  the  single  exception  of  Bcranger.' 
He  died  in  1827. 

De.sbarre*  Joseph  Frederick  Wallet,  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  born  1722  in  England,  of  Hugue- 
not parentage,  and  in  1756  sailed  as  lieutenant 
in  the  60th  loot  for  America,  where  he  raised,  and 
for  a  time  commanded,  a  corps  of  field  artillery. 
In  1757  he  gained  over  the  Indian*  who  had  cap- 
tured Fort  Schenectady  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Quebec 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Wolfe,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  while  Deebarres  was  making  a  report. 
He  conducted  the  subsequent  engineering  opera- 
tions during  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  was 
quartermaster-general  in  the  exjiedition  that  retook 
Newfoundland  (1762).  He  made  a  survey  of  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1763-73,  and  afterwards 
prepared  chart*  of  the  North  American  coast  for 
Lord  Howe.  He  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Cape 
Breton  (1784-1804),  and  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
(1805-13),  having  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  only 
in  1798.  He  died  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  24th 
October  1824,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two. 
His  principal  publication  was  the  Atlantic  Septune 
(4  vols.  1777),  a  splendid  collection  of  charts. 

Des  cant,  in  medieval  music,  was  the  art  of 
adding  a  part  or  parts  to  a  melody  or  subject.  The 
latter  being  almost  invariably  given  to  the  tenor, 
descant  came  to  signify  generally  the  upper  part,  or 
air,  of  a  piece.   See  Counterpoint. 

Descartes,  Rene  (Latinised  into  Renatvs 
Cartesiits),  generally  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy,  was  born  March  31,  1596,  at  the 
village  of  La  Haye,  near  Tours.  He  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  eight  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  La  Fleche, 
where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  keen- 
ness of  intellect,  and  made  great  and  rapid  progress 
in  languages,  mathematics,  and  astronomy.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  l»efore  he  liecame  dissatis- 
fied with  the  doctrines  and  method  of  scholasticism, 
and  felt  it  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  what  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  knowledge.  The  first 
thing  that  he  did  after  leaving  college,  as  we  are 
informed  in  his  treatise  on  Method,  was  to  abandon 
I  books,  and  endeavour  to  efface  from  his  mind  all 
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that  he  had  hitherto  heen  taught,  that  it  might  he 
free  to  receive  the  impression*  of  truth,  whenceso- 
ever  they  should  come.  In  pursuance  of  his  plan, 
he  resolved  to  travel,  and  soon  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  serving  successively  in  Holland,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary.  It  was  while  lie  was  in  winter-quar- 
ters at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube  (St  Martin's  Eve, 
1619,  as  he  himself  inform*  us)  that  there  first 
dawned  ujsjii  him  the  principles  of  the  new  method 
which  he  afterwards  applied  in  philosophy  and  for 
the  reorganisation  of  knowledge  generally.  So  in 
1621  lie  left  the  army,  hut  continued  to  travel  as 
a  private  gentleman,  with  occasional  residences  in 
Paris,  till  1629.  In  that  year  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  lie  lived  in  great  seclusion  for  twenty  years, 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  his  discoveries  and 
the  puhlication  of  his  chief  works.  In  time  his 
doctrines  attracted  many  disciples  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  hut  involved  him  at  t  lie  same  time  in  hitter 
controversy  with  the  Dutch  theologians.  These 
unpleasant  encounters  had  prohahly  their  share  in 
inducing  him  to  accept  an  invitation  to  go  to 
Swcil. 'ii.  addressed  to  him  hy  Queen  Christina,  who 
desired  his  learned  intercourse  and  instruction. 
He  left  Holland  in  Septemher  1648,  hut  his  consti- 
tution was  not  ahle  to  stand  the  rigour  of  the 
northern  winter  and  the  exposure  involved  in  wait- 
ing upon  the  queen  at  five  every  morning  for  an 
hour's  philosophical  instruction.  He  died  at  Stock- 
holm of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  on  Fehruary  11, 
1650.  Sixteen  years  later,  his  oodv  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  huried  in  the  church  of  St  Genevieve- 
du-Mont.  In  1819  his  remains  were  again  trans- 
ferred to  St  Gennain-des-Pres,  where  they  now 
rest. 

The  grand  ohjeet  towards  which  Descartes 
directed  his  endeavours  was  the  attainment  of 
philosophical  certainty.  The  way  wherehy  he 
sought  to  attain  this  end  is  explained  in  the 
Discourse  on  Method  (I)iscours  de  la  Methode,  pub- 
lished in  1637 ).  This  small  hut  extremely  interest- 
ing and  important  treatise  contains  a  history  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  author,  tracing  the  progress  of  his 
mental  development  from  its  commencement  in 
early  years,  to  the  point  where  it  resulted  in  his 
resolution  to  hold  nothing  for  tme  until  he  had 
ascertained  the  grounds  of  certitude.  The  author 
also,  in  the  same  treatise,  lays  down  the  methodical 
rule*  hy  which  he  resolved  to  guide  his  inquiries, 
and  by  the  observance  of  which  he  ho|ied  to  arrive 
at  absolute  certainty,  if  indeed  it  were  at  all  attain- 
able. The  results  of  his  inquiries  are  indicated  in 
the  Discourse,  but  are  exhibited  more  particularly 
in  his  Meditationes  de  J'rima  PhilosophiA  (Amst. 
1641 ),  and  the  Principia  Phdosophur  (Amst.  1644). 
Doubt,  according  to  Descartes,  is  the  philosophic 
starting-point,  the  solvent  which  we  must  bring  to 
l>ear  upon  all  our  inherit^!  beliefs  and  opinions. 
This  doubt  is  to  be  distinguished  from  scepticism, 
which  is  a  permanent  state  of  mind  and  involves 
despair  of  truth.  It  is  to  Is?  regarded  simply  as  an 
instrument  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  as  such 
lias  received  the  name  of  Cartesian  doubt.  Apply- 
ing this  test  relentlessly  to  all  that  hail  hitherto 
borne  the  name  of  knowledge,  Descartes  found  one, 
and  only  one  proposition  that  seemed  to  him  to 
stand  firm,  and  of  which  the  truth  could  not  possibly 
be  doubted  :  that  proposition  was  that  he  existed, 
which  he  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  possessing 
consciousness.  He  could  not  doubt  that  he  felt  and 
thought,  and  therefore  he  could  not  doubt  that  he, 
the  feeler,  the  thinker,  existed.  This  relation  l>e- 
tween  consciousness  and  existence  he  expressed  by 
the  memorable  words  :  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  On  in- 
quiring further  into  the  ground  of  his  certitude  in 
the  case  of  this  proposition,  Descartes  was  able  to 
assign  no  further  reason  than  that  he  saw  very 
clearly  that  in  order  to  think,  it  is  necessary  to  exist. 


He  formulated,  therefore,  the  following  criterion  of 
certainty — that  whatever  is  clearly  and  distittcily 
thought,  must  he  true.  Amongst  these  clear  and 
distinct  thoughts  he  soon  recognised  the  idea  of 
Cod  as  the  absolutely  Perfect  Being.  This  idea,  he 
reasoned,  could  not  be  formed  in  our  minds  by  our- 
selves, for  the  imperfect  can  never  originate  the 
perfect ;  it  must  be  connate  -Le.  part  of  the  original 
structure  of  our  understanding,  and  implanted  there 
by  the  Perfect  Iteing  himself.  Hence,  from  the 
existence  of  the  idea  of  perfection,  Descartes  inferred 
the  existence  of  Cod  as  the  originator  of  it  ;  he  in 
ferred  it  also  from  the  mere  nature  of  the  idea, 
because  the  idea  of  perfection  involves  existence. 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  ontological  argument, 
which  Descartes  thus  reintroduced  into  modern 
philosophy.  But  if  God  exist,  then  we  have  a  guar- 
antee, according  to  Descartes,  of  the  previously 
determined  ground  of  certitude,  for  God  the  Per- 
fect Being  cannot  deceive,  and  therefore  what- 
ever our  consciousness  clearly  testifies  may  be 
implicitly  Iwlieved. 

The  most  general  fundamental  principle  of  the 
philosophical  system  of  Descartes  is  the  essential 
difference  or  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter — the 
thinking  and  the  extended  substances— a  difference 
so  great,  according  to  Descartes,  that  they  can 
exert  no  influence  upon  each  other.  Mind  or  spirit 
is  pure  consciousness,  and  matter  is  mere  extension  ; 
these  attributes  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  hence 
these  two  '  created  substances '  can  lie  united  (as  we 
find  them,  for  example,  in  the  human  being)  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  infinite  substance 
or  God.  This  doctrine  led  directly  to  the  system 
called  occasionalism,  the  principle  of  which  was 
that  body  and  mind  do  not  really  affect  each 
other,  God  being  always  the  true  cause  of  the 
apparent  influence  of  one  on  the  other.  A  volition 
on  our  i»art  is  merely  the  occasion  of  God's  produc- 
ing a  corresponding  bodily  motion,  and  similarly 
the  material  processes  in  the  nerves  and  brain  are 
only  the  occasion,  not  the  cnuse,  of  the  ensuing 
mental  result.  This  doctrine  was  further  developed 
by  Leibnitz  in  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
established  harmony  (see  LhJUNITZ).  The  human 
body  being  thus  a  mere  machine  accidentally  united 
to  a  rational  soul,  it  was  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  Cartesian  doctrine  that  animals  ( in  which 
the  rational  soul  is  absent)  are  literally  automata; 
their  cries  no  more  imply  feeling  than  the  creaking 
of  a  machine.    This  ruthless  product  of  logical  con 

i  sistency  unfortunately  led  to  cruelty  in  practice, 
Descartes  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  mental 
philosophy.     His  philosophy  is  in  fuct  only  the 

I  introduction  to  an  elaborate  svstem  of  physics.  In 
this  department  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  completely 
discarded  final  causes  and  proposed  to  himself  the 
explanation  of  all  physical  phenomena  from  matter 
and  motion.  His  celebrated  theory  of  vortices,  de 
vised  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
held  the  field  till  it  was  superseded,  after  a  stubborn 
resistance,  hy  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation. 
It  was  in  mathematics,  however,  that  Descartes 
achieved  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  results.  It 
was  Descartes  who  first  recognised  the  true  meaning 
of  the  negative  roots  of  equations ;  and  we  owe  to 
him  the  theorem,  which  is  called  by  his  name,  that 
an  equation  may  have  as  many  positive  root*  as 
there  are  changes  of  sign  in  passing  from  term  to 
term,  and  as  many  negative  roots  as  there  are  con 
tinuations  of  sign,' and  not  more  of  either  kind.  He 
gave  a  new  and  ingenious  solution  of  equations  of 
the  fourth  degree ;  and  first  introduced  exttonents, 
and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  calculating  with 
powers.  He  showed,  moreover,  how  to  draw  /<»«- 
gents  and  normals  at  every  point  of  a  geometrical 
curve,  with  the  exception  of  mechanical  or  trans- 
cendental curves  ;  and  what  perhaps  was  his  highest 
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merit,  he  showed  how  to  express  the  nature  and  the 
properties  of  every  curve,  by  an  equation  between 
two  variable  co-ordinates  ;  thus,  in  fact,  originating 
Analytical  Geometry,  which  has  led  to  the  brightest 
discoveries.  Editions  of  Descartes'  collected  works 
were  published  in  Latin  in  1697  and  1713,  and  in 
French  by  Cousin  in  1824-26.  Him  chief  philo- 
sophical works  have  l>een  translated  into  English 
by  Professor  Veitch.  See  Millet,  Descarttjs,  sa  Vie, 
scs  Tramux,  sej/  Dccvuvertes  (2  voIb.  1867-71); 
Kiiiio  Fischer,  Descartes  atul  his  School  ( Eng.  trans. 
1887);  and  English  works  by  W.  Cunningham 
(  1877),  Lowndes  11878),  Mahatfy  (1880),  and  Mar- 
tineau  (1885). 

Descendants.  See  Heiii,  Consanguinity, 
Pedigree,  Succession. 

Descent  of  Man.  See  Man,  Darwinian 
Theory. 

Deschampg,  Eustache,  a  French  poet,  who 
was  born  at  Vertus,  in  Champagne,  in  1328.  He 
was  educated  at  Orleans  University,  and  was  in 
the  course  of  his  life  a  soldier,  a  magistrate,  a  court 
favourite,  and  a  traveller  in  Italy  and  Hungary. 
He  held  several  important  posts  in  his  native  pro- 
vince, but  bis  iMiHsessions  were  ravaged  by  the 
English,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  poor  man 
when  he  died  in  1415.  He  was  both  a  popular  and 
voluminous  writer.  He  composed  1 175  ballades,  a 
multitude  of  rondeaux,  virelais,  and  other  lyrics, 
besides  a  long  poem  of  13,000  lines,  en  lit  leu  the 
Miroir  de  Mariagt—\\vs  works  in  all  amounting  to 
more  than  100,000  lines.  Deschamps  was  an  ardent 
patriot,  in  whose  verse  hatred  of  the  English  and 
of  the  native  oppressors  of  the  French  poor  finds 
repeated  and  bitter  expression,  and' his  style  is  as 
a  rule  somewhat  wanting  in  elegance  and  ease. 
Occasionally,  as  in  his  lament  for  Du  Guesclin, 
his  verse  is  both  graceful  and  touching ;  und  in 
one  at  least  of  his  pieces,  au  apologue  expwing  the 
exactions  of  the  rich,  he  gives  proof  of  a  grim  and 
trenchant  satiric  faculty.  The  edition  of  his  Putties 
Morales,  edited  by  M.  Cropelet  (1832),  is  superseded 
by  the  complete  edition  for  the  Old  French  Text 
Society  by  the  Marquis  de  Queux  de  Saint-Hilaire 
( 1878-95).  See  the  monograph  by  Sarradiu  ( 1878), 
and  Besant's  Early  French  Poets  (1868). 

Deseret*  the  name  first  adopted  by  the  Mormons 
for  what  is  now  Utah.    See  Mormons,  Utah. 

Desert  ( literally,  '  a  solitary  place  ')  is  the  geo- 
graphical name  applied  to  a  barren  and  uninhabit- 
able js>rtion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Four  classes  of 
desert  may  Is?  distinguished. 

( 1 )  Ice-uxtstes  occupy  the  central  plateau  of  Green- 
land, the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  probably 
the  entire  Antarctic  continent.  The  ground  is 
covered  to  an  unknown  depth  by  a  vast  ice-cap, 
rough  and  hummocky  on  the  surface,  and  moving 
outwards  to  the  coasts  in  a  continual  procession  of 
glaciers. 

(2)  Tundras  are  flat  plains,  little  elevated  above 
sea-level,  fringing  the  Arctic  shores  of  the  northern 
continent**,  and  specially  characteristic  in  Sil>eria 
(q.v.).  The  soil  remains  frozen  toa  great  depth  all 
the  year  round,  thawing  superficially  when  the 
snow  melts  in  summer,  and  becoming  covered  with 
coarse  moss  and  dwarfed  Arctic  plants. 

(3)  Arid  wustcs,  or  deserts  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  occur  mainly  in  two  zones  encircling 
the  world,  and  corresponding  to  regions  of  minimum 
rainfall  (see  Climate).  The  more  extensive  ex- 
tends from  near  the  equator  in  an  east-north-east 
direction  across  the  whole  breadth  of  North  Africa, 
an  the  Great  Sahara,  Libyan  and  Nubian  deserts, 
over  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  through  Persia, 
Turkestan,  the  Gobi  or  Shamo  Desert,  in  about 
©2s  N.  lat.,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (see  Asia). 
The  great  Indian  Desert  in  the  Punjab  is  the 


only  extension  of  this  belt  south  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  ring  is  completed  by  the  Great 
Basin  of  North  America  in  40"  N.  lat.  The 
southern  zone,  less  complete,  comprises  the  Kala- 
hari Desert  in  south-west  Africa,  the  interior  of 
Australia,  and  small  district*  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  in  the  Andes.  Deserts  <s*cur  at  all 
elevations,  from  considerable  depths  l>«neath  sea- 
level  to  many  thousand  feet  above  it,  and  with 
all  varieties  of  surface,  from  a  flat  expanse  of 
sand,  where  the  view  for  days  of  travel  is  bounded 
by  a  sharp  circle  as  at  sea,  to  rocky  mountain- 
slopes  rent  by  rough  deliles  all  ltare  and  chiselled 
by  the  driving  sand.  The  essential  character  of  an 
arid  waste  is  its  rainlewmess,  and  the  scarcity  of 
water  on  the  surface  and  of  water-vapour  in  the 
atmosphere.  Radiation  in  the  clear  air  is  intense, 
and  desert  climate  is  consequently  of  an  exagger- 
ated continental  type.  The  sand  in  the  Sahara 
becomes  heated  to  over  150°  F.  during  the  day,  and 
chilled  below  the  freezing-point  at  night,  while  the 
diurnal  and  seasonal  extremes  in  the  lofty  deserts  of 
Central  Asia  are  much  greater.  Thus  desert- regions 
are  most  effective  in  producing  land  and  sea  breezes 
and  monsoon  winds  in  consequence  of  the  marked 
periodical  changes  in  atmospheric  density.  Another 
effect  is  the  Mirage  (n.v.),  a  phenomenon  which, 
combined  with  the  indescribable  horror  of  loneli- 
ness that  oppresses  the  occasional  traveller,  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  widespread  superstitions 
peopling  deserts,  above  all  other  places,  with  evil 
and  malicious  spirit*.  The  dreaded  sand -storm 
or  simoom  is  a  kind  of  tornado  or  whirlwind 
which  raises  the  sand  in  tall  rotating  columns 
sweeping  over  the  surface  with  tremendous  velocity. 
Sand-dunes,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  are  raised  by  steady  winds,  and  gradually 
shift  their  position,  extemfing  the  bounds  of  the 
desert  to  leeward.  Desert  vegetation  is  extremely 
scanty,  consisting  mainly  of  hard  prickly  plants  of 
the  cactus,  euphorbia,  and  spinifcx  kinds,  whose 
glazed  surface  exhales  little  of  the  hardly-won 
moisture.  Animal  life  is  correspondingly  restricted 
both  in  variety  and  number  of  individuals.  The 
Camel  (q.v.)  iis  par  excellence  the  beast  of  burden 
for  conducting  traffic  across  arid  wastes.  When  an 
overflowing  river,  such  as  the  Nile,  traverses  a 
desert,  the  land  becomes  richly  fertile  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  and  wherever  springs  bubble 
up  through  the  sand  there  are  Oases  (q.v.)  bearing 
palm -trees  and  grass.  Artificial  irrigation,  especi- 
ally the  sinking  of  artesian  wells,  has  done  much  to 
reclaim  tracts  of  desert  for  agriculture  in  the  Sahara 
(see  Algeria  ),  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Australia 

Geological  considerations  show  that  arid  deserts 
are  not  permanent  features  of  the  earth's  surface. 
The  most  level  expanses  have  once  formed  part  of 
the  ocean-bed,  or  at  least  great  inland  seas.  The 
orographical  changes  which  cut  off  these  seas  and 
created  inland  drainage  areas  proliahly  at  the  same 
time  modified  the  rainfall  of  the  locality.  Exces- 
sive evaporation  dried  up  the  great  lakes,  leaving  at 
present  a  series  of  diminishing  salt  lakes  without 
outlet,  receiving  rivers  which  dwindle  down  by 
evaporation  as  they  flow.  The  only  commercial 
commodities  yielded  by  deserts  are  the  salts  (com- 
mon salt,  borax,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sometimes 
sodium  nitrate)  left  in  the  dried-np  lake-beds. 
These  salt  lakes  aro  subject  to  alternate  long 
periods  of  desiccation  and  flooding ;  during  the 
former  the  area  of  the  desert  extends,  during  the 
latter  it  contracts.  These  periods  have  !>ecn  traced 
out  in  the  case  of  the  Great  American  Basin  by  a 
series  of  most  interesting^  researches  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

(4)  Temporary  desertn,  or  steppe-lands,  border 
the  Asiatic  deserts  to  the  north  and  west  The 
saline  steppes  of  the  Caspian  are  true  arid  wastes ; 
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but  the  typical  steppes  in  South  Russia  are  luxuri- 
antly clothed  with  verdure  and  flowers  in  spring. 
In  summer  they  form  a  dusty  plain  of  withered 
herbage,  and  in  winter  are  wlna-swept  wastes  of 
snow.  The  grassy  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  present 
a  similar  desert  appearance  in  the  dry  season  ;  in 
the  wet  season  they  are  inundated  marshes  which 
burst  into  Mode  and  bloom  as  the  water  subsides. 
The  nit m /mis  of  the  Plate  river-system  under  similar 
but  less  marked  seasonal  changes  form  a  natural 
transition  to  the  fertile  prairie  lands  which,  although 
naturally  treeless,  are  always  richly  grassed. 

Dcsertas.  a  group  of  three  rocky  islets  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  SK.  of  Madeira,  visited  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  fishermen  and  herds  - 

Desertion  from  the  army  or  navy  is  the  crime 
of  absence  without  leave,  coupled  with  the  inten- 
tion of  not  returning  to  the  service,  or  of  avoiding 
some  important  dutv,  such  as  embarkation  for  a 
foreign  station  or  aiding  the  civil  power,  however 
short  the  time  of  absence  or  the  distance  to  which 
the  absentee  niay  have  gone.  Under  the  Army 
Act  of  1881  the  very  common  offence  of  quitting 
one  regiment  to  join  another  ( formerly  charged  as 
Isith  'desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment'),  in- 
asmuch as  it  proves  no  intention  to  leave  the 
service,  is  punishable  by  Court-martial  (q.v.)  as 
fraudulent  enlistment  only,  but  in  the  same  way 
as  desertion  when  not  on  active  service— viz.  by 
imprisonment  up  to  two  years  for  a  first  offence, 
and  penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  five  years  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  offence,  together  with  for- 
feiture of  service,  medals,  &c,  to  which  may  be 
added  stoppages  of  pay  for  loss  of  kit,  and  dis- 
charge with  ignominy.  By  thus  distinguishing 
between  desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment,  the 
numlwr  of  soldiers  annually  convicted  of  the  former 
crime  has  l>een  reduced  by  one-half ;  short  service, 
the  abolition  of  Bounty  (q.v.)  on  enlistment,  and 
better  education  have  had  the  effect  of  still  further 
reducing  this  number.  It  is  still,  however,  large 
(altoiit  3000) ;  and,  beyond  a  published  description 
of  all  absentees  and  deserters,  recruiting  officers  have 
no  means — such  as  formerly  existed,  when  tattooing 
with  the  letter  '  D '  ( erroneously  called  Branding, 
q.v.)  always  formed  part  of  the  sentence— of  detect- 
ing a  man  who  has  been  convicted  of  this  crime 
and  discharged  with  ignominy,  or  who  endeavours 
to  fraudulently  re-enlist.  Thus  individual  men 
often  join  five  or  six  regiments,  deserting  imme- 
diately from  each  in  turn  and  selling  their  kits, 
which  cast  the  country  some  £4  or  £'t  each.  When 
apprehended  considerable  further  expense  is  in- 
curred in  bringing  them  to  trial  and  maintaining 
them  in  prison. 

Desertion,  or  attempting  to  desert,  when  on 
active  service,  or  under  orders  for  active  service,  is 
much  more  rare,  and  is  punishable  with  death.  So 
is  the  crime  of  inducing  a  soldier  to  desert  under 
those  circumstances  ;  and  a  civilian  who  is  con- 
victed of  it,  if  subject  to  militant-  law  because 
accompanying  a  force  in  the  field,  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent  or  a  camp-follower,  is  liable  to  this 
punishment.  When  not  subject  to  military  law, 
six  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  may 
be  awarded  by  any  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
to  a  civilian  who'  induces  or  assists*  a  soldier  to 
desert.  Desertere  from  the  United  States  army 
forfeit  all  pay  and  allowances  due  at  the  time  of 
desertion.  If  in  time  of  war,  the  penalty  is  death  : 
in  peace,  they  surfer  such  penalty  as  a  court- martial 
may  direct. 

Desertion  is  equally  a  crime  when  committed  by 
a  seaman  of  the  royal  navy.  A  sailor  absent  from 
three  successive  musters  is  a  '  runaway  ; '  and  when 
discovered  and  brought  back,  he  is  punished  by  a 


deduction  from  his  pay.  If  his  absence  is  con- 
tinued, it  amounts  to  desertion.  All  harbouring  of 
deserters  by  other  persons  is  punishable.  In  the 
navy  of  the  Unite*!  States,  a  temporary  aWnce 
without  leave  with  an  apparent  intention  of  return- 
ing to  duty,  is  regarded  as  'straggling,'  but  an 
absence  of  ten  days  constitutes  desertion.  In 
either  case  the  commanding  officer  decides  the 
points,  and  causes  the  proper  entries  to  be  made 
on  the  ship's  books. 

Desertion  of  the  Diet*  See  Diet. 
Desertion  of  Wife  and  Children.  See 

Husband  and  Wife,  Parent  and  Child. 

DesiceantS*  in  Medicine,  are  substances  with 
astringent  properties,  which  are  serviceable  in 
checking  secretion  and  exhalation. 

DestecatiOU  is  the  process  of  drying  by  the 
employment  of  heat,  dry  air,  or  chemical  agents 
wfiich  have  an  affinity  for  water.  Examples  of 
the  class  of  desiccants  or  drying  Bulistances  are 
fused  chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime,  fused  car- 
Ixmate  of  potash,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  latter  is 
employed  by  being  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  near 
the  sulistance  to  be  dried,  and  under  a  bell  jar. 

Not  a  few  of  the  lower  animals  are  Baid  to 
be  able  to  endure  drying  up  without  losing  the 
power  of  recovery.  Some  of  the  Protozoa  form 
protective  sheaths  or  cyBta  from  which  they 
emerge  on  the  return  of  moisture.  Nematodes  or 
thread-worms  (paste-eels)  have  been  known  to 
revive  after  fourteen  years'  desiccation,  but  trials 
beyond  this  limit  were  unsuccessful.  With  those 
animals  the  interesting  fact  has  been  noticed  that 
the  longer  the  period  of  desiccation,  the  longer 
the  time  required  for  recovery.  Rotifers  are 
also  described  as  reviving  after  prolonged  and 
thorough  desiccation,  but  experiments  have  shown 
that,  in  the  case  in  question  at  least,  only  the 
associated  eggs  retained  their  life.  The*  eggs 
rapidly  developed  on  the  return  of  moisture,  But 
the  adult  organisms  proved  to  \re  really  dead. 
The  bear-animalcules  or  Tardigrade*  have  been 
thoroughly  desiccated  and  even  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  without,  it  is  said,  losing  power  of 
revivification.  A  state  of  latent  life  is  also 
assumed  in  consequence  of  cold,  absence  of  stimu- 
lus, &c,  and  a  relative  quiescence  occurs  natu- 
rally in  hibernation,  or  pathologically  in  trance. 
Among  the  lower  plants,  resting  spores,  &c,  may 
survive  desiccation  ;  and,  among  the  higher,  seeda 
are  well  known  to  have  a  similar  power.  See 
j  Hibernation,  Insects,  Latent  Life,  Mud- 
1  fishes,  Mummy-wheat  (nnder  Wheat)  Rota- 
toria, Tardigrada,  Thread-worms,  Trance 

Design,  Schools  of.    See,  under  Art,  Art 

InstrurtwH,  vol.  i.  p.  456. 

Deslra  «le,  a  smail  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  France,  and  lying  4  miles  E.  of  Guade- 
loupe, with  an  area  of  10  so.  in.,  and  a  population 
of  about  1600,  engaged  in  fishery  aud  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton. 

Desman.  See  Musk  Rat. 

DeSttlidS  ( Desmidea )  are  a  group  of  conjugate 
Alga*  (see  Awim)  related  to  diatoms,  but  readily 
distinguished  from  these  by  their  bright  green 
instead  of  brownish-yellow  colour,  their  cellulose 
instead  of  silicified  walls,  and  their  general  form, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  deeply  constricted  in 
the  middle  line.  As  with  diatoms  the  lower  fornn 
are,  however,  united  in  long  chains,  so  indicating 
a  relationship  to  the  lower  and  filamentous  Coniu- 
gat;*;  (Spirogyra,  &c).  About  four  hundred  species 
have  been  described,  but  these  are  often  variable 
and  ill  defined.  All  are  inhabitants  of  fresh  water, 
but  chiefly  occur  in  the  standing  pools  of  heaths 
and  peat- mosses.    They  rarely  form  large  aggrega. 
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tions ;  but  usually-  occur  associated  with  filament- 
ous alg:e,  diatoms,  and  other  forms  of  microscopic 
life.  On  account  of  the  singular  beauty  of  their 
general  form  they  are  much  prized  by  the  micro- 
scopist ;  their  mode  of  division,  too,  is*  remarkable, 
yet  akin  to  that  of  diatoms,  the  two  halves  of  the 
cell  being  pressed  apart  at  the  median  constriction 


Deamids  (mcwtly  x  100): 
m,  Continamu  filament  of  Sphirrtanmui  rrrUbratttim :  b,  Miera- 
roUxta ;  e,  M.  dtnliculatn,  dividing;  d,  Zygospore  of 
me;  t,  deuterium  lunula;  /,  Cloftterium  in  conjuga- 


bv  the  development  of  two  new  hud-halves  to  com- 
plete them  (see  fig.),  two  new  desniids  l»eing  thus 
gradually  formed,  which  become  as  symmetrical  us 
the  original  one,  yet  with  the  two  apparently 
similar  halves  of  very  unequal  age.  Conjugation 
also  occurs,  with  formation  of  a  resting  spore  ;  the 
cyst  of  which  may  have  peculiar  markings  or 
hook-like  prominences.  See  Ralfs'  Lksmidecc ; 
Micrographic  Dictionary,  &a 
-\  Desmodtum  tiyrans.  See  Telegraph 
Plant,  and  (under  Plants)  Movements  ok  Plants. 

Des  Moines,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Iowa,  is  situated  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Itaccoon  River,  174  miles  \V.  of 
Davenport  by  rail.  The  river,  which  rises  in  the 
S\V.  part  of  Minnesota,  Hows  generally  SE.  through 
Iowa,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  at  the  SE.  ex- 
tremity of  the  state,  after  a  course  of  ahout  550 
miles.  Founded  in  1846,  the  city  lias  a  tine  state- 
house  ( $3,000,000 ),  a  marble  post-office  and  court- 
house, a  Baptist  university,  and  a  state  library  con- 
taining over  2*2,500  volumes.  Half  a- dozen  bridges 
over  the  two  rivers  connect  the  different  parte  of  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  public  park,  with  fine  groves 
of  forest  trees.  The  town  contains  several  foundries 
and  planing  and  flouring  mills,  liesides  manufac- 
tories of  machinery,  engine*,  boilers,  railway  cars, 
&c.  Pop.  (1870)  12,03a;  (1880  )  22,408;  (1885) 
32,469;  (1890)  50,093. 

Dcsmonciis  :L"  American  genus  of  climbing 
palms  which  represent  the  rattans  (Calamus)  of 
East  Indian  forests. 
.4  Desmond*  Earls  of,  a  line  formerly  all- 
'  powerful  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  numbered 
fifteen  of  the  title,  dating  from  1329,  and  ended 
with  that  Fitzgerald  who  reltelled  against  Eliza- 
beths government,  sacked  Youghal  bv  night 
and  murdered  the  people,  and  was  proclaimed  a 
traitor  in  1579.  He  escaped  the  fate  of  the  Spanish 
garrison  at  Smerwick  (1580),  and  carried  on  the 
struggle  for  some  time  ;  but  driven  at  last  from  his 
strongholds,  he  wandered  about  for  over  two  years. 


and  was  finally  killed,  in  1583,  in  a  cabin  in  the 
Kerry  mountains,  where  his  hiding-place  had  been 
betrayed  to  the  English. 

DcKinouIins,  Camille,  a  famous  figure  in  the 
French  Revolution,  was  born  2d  March  1760,  at 
Guise,  in  Picardy.  He  studied  law  along  with 
Roltespierre  at  the  College  Louis-le-Grand,  in 
Paris,  but  never  practised  owing  to  a  stutter  in  his 
speech.  His  mind  early  liecame  filled  with  lofty 
but  confused  notions  of  classical  republicanism, 
which  found  vent  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  in 
his  pamphlets.  La  l'hilosophie  au  Peup/e  Franca  is 
(1788)  and  La  France  Libre  ( 1789),  the  latter  pub- 
lished the  day  after  the  insurrection  which  destroyed 
the  Bastille,  in  promoting  which  its  author  played 
a  conspicuous  and  dramatic  part.  His  next  writing 
was  the  brilliant  and  vigorous  Dixrourx  de  la  Lan- 
ttrttc  aux  Parisiens,  which  procured  him  the  sinister 
title  of  '  I'rocureur-general  de  la  lanterne. '  In 
November  1789  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Revolutions  de  France  et  de  BfttbctHt,  which  appeared 
weekly  until  July  1792  (No.  86),  and  which  for  com- 
bined brilliancy  of  wit  and  irony,  polemic  force, 
power  of  sarcasm,  and  grace  of  form,  remains  with- 
out an  equal  in  the  whole  range  of  journalism. 
His  next  paper,  the  Tribune  des  Patriate*,  died  in 
its  fourth  number.  Camille  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Cordeliers'  Club  from  its  foundation,  and  early 
clung  to  the  mighty  Danton  in  an  affectionate 
friendship  of  singular  intensity.  Elected  hy  Paris 
to  the  National  Convention  which  followed  im- 
mediately after  the  march  of  the  mob  on  the 
Tuileries"(  August  10),  he  voted  with  his  party  for 
the  death  of  the  king.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  in  May  1793,  urged  on  by  Robespierre, 
published  his  truculent  Histoire  des  Brissotins,  with 
a  gay  heedlessness  which  had  a  terrible  success, 
ana  caused  him  soon  afterwards  the  most  profound 
remorse.  Danton  himself  had  thundered  against 
the  Girondists,  who  made  a  fatal  error  in  insisting 
upon  the  ineffectual  impeachment  of  Marat,  but 
his  great  heart  filled  with  pity  when  their  heads 
fell  under  the  guillotine  of  the  relentless  and  tri- 
umphant Mountain  (Octolier  1793).  On  the  5th 
Deeemlier  of  the  same  year  came  out  the  Vieux 
Cordelier,  a  thrilling  and  eloquent  expression  of 
Camille's  and  Dantons  longing  for  clemency. 
Robespierre,  at  first  favourable,  took  fright  at  the 
reception  of  the  papers  after  the  third,  anil  aban- 
doned his  old  fellow-student  to  a  fate  of  which  his 
fragments  of  writings,  as  well  as  his  letters  and  his 
young  wife's  journals  and  scrap-lmoks,  show  us  he 
tiad  already  a  strange  presentiment.  It  was  only  in 
DecemlsT  1790,  after  three  years  of  love,  that  her 
father  had  permitted  him*  to  marry  the  bright 
young  Lucile  Dupleesis,  u  girl  of  a  fanciful  and 
romantic  tein|>erament,  then  hardly  twenty  years 
old.  Their  brief  married  life  was  one  of  singular 
happiness,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  hardly 
to  In'  divided.  Meantime  Hel>ert  and  his  party 
availed  him.  and  his  freedom  of  wit  made  fatal 
enemies  of  Billaud-Varennes  and  Saint-Just.  The 
last  number  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier  that  apiieared 
in  its  author's  lifetime  was  the  sixth  (February 
1794).  Already  he  hail  been  twice  accused  More 
the  Jacobin  Club,  when  on  the  night  of  the  3»th 
March  1794  he  was  arrested  with  Danton  and  a 
group  of  their  friends  and  partisans.  When  formally 
asked  his  age  liefore  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  he 
replied:  '  Jai  l'Age  du  sansculotte,  Jesus,  e'estit- 
dire  trente-trois  arts,  age  fatal  aux  revoltitionnaire*. 1 
Camille's  sensitive  temperament  could  not  face 
death  with  the  boisterous  heroism  of  the  Titanic 
Danton.  But  on  the  scaffold  he  recovered  the 
courage  that  had  deserted  him  in  the  prison  and  on 
the  tumbril.  '  Thus  then,'  he  said,  as  he  looked  at 
the  blood-stained  guillotine,  '  the  first  apostle  of 
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Liberty  ends ; '  and  with  the  words,  '  Oil  my  poor 
wife  ! '  he  laid  his  head  under  the  fatal  knife.  A 
fortnight  later  Lucile  followed  him  to  the  same 
doom,  dying  with  the  heroic  courage  of  the  martyr. 
Their  story  if*  nobly  told  in  Jules  Claret  ie's  Camtlle 
Desmoid  iiut  and  tits  Wife  (trans,  by  Mrs  Cashel 
Hoey,  1876). 

Desna,  a  river  of  Russia,  rising  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Smolensk,  and  flowing  sou th -east ward  to 
Briansk,  and  then  south -westward  till  it  falls  into 
the  Dnieper,  almost  opposite  Kiev.  It  has  a  course 
of  550  mile*,  navigable  nearly  throughout,  and  is 
the  channel  of  a  large  trade :  its  low  banks  are 
frequently  inundated  in  spring.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Seim  and  the  Snov. 

De  SotO.  Fernando,  Spanish  discoverer,  horn 
at  Jeres  de  los  Cavalleros,  in  Estremadura,  about 
1496,  of  a  good  but  imjioverished  family,  accom- 
panied Pedrarias  Davila  to  Darien  in  1519,  served 
on  the  expedition  to  Nicaragua  in  1527,  and  after- 
wards assisted  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
returning  to  Spain  with  a  fortune  of  '  an  hundred 
and  fourscore  thousand  ducats.'  Charles  V.  now 
gave  him  permission  to  conquer  Florida  at  Ids 
own  exjMinse,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Cuba ; 
and  in  1538  he  sailed  from  San  Lucar  with  a  richly 
equipped  company  of  600  men,  24  ecclesiastics,  and 
20  officers.  The  fleet  anchored  in  the  l>av  of 
Espiritu  Santo  (now  Tampa  Ray)  on  25th  May 
1539 ;  the  ships  were  sent  iwick  to  Culia,  and  the 
long  search  for  gold  was  liegun.  For  three  years, 
harassed  by  hostile  Indians,  lured  onward  by 
reports  of  wealth  that  lay  beyond,  the  ever- 
decreasing  company  continued  their  toilsome  march 
over  a  route  that  cannot  now  lie  very  clearly  traced. 
In  1541  the  Mississippi  was  reached  and'erossed, 
and  the  third  winter  was  spent  on  Washita  River. 
Returning  to  the  Mississippi  in  the  spring,  De 
Soto,  worn  out  by  disappointments,  died  of  a  fever 
on  its  l>anks  in  June  1542 ;  and  that  his  death 
might  be  concealed  from  the  Indians,  his  body, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  was  lowered  at  midnight  into 
the  waters  of  the  great  stream  he  had  discovered. 
In  the  following  year  his  companions,  reduced  to 
half  their  original  numl>er,  sailed  down  the  river 
in  seven  frail  boats,  and  finally  reached  the  town 
of  Panuco,  in  Mexico.  See  Lives  bv  Wilmer  (  Phila. 
185* ),  Abbott (  N.  Y.  1874  I.  umlShippf  Phila.  1881 ). 

Dcspard.  Edward  Marci's,  conspirator,  was 
born  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  in  1751,  and  at 
fifteen  obtained  an  ensigncy.  From  1772  till  1790 
he  did  good  service  in  the  West  Indies,  both  as  a 
soldier  and  as  snjjerintendent  of  the  new  territory 
of  Yucatan.  He  was  then  recalled  on  the  most 
frivolous  charges,  which  for  two  years  were  kept 
hanging  over  him  ;  nor,  when  they  were  dismissed, 
could  he  get  the  least  compensation.  His  com- 
plaint* brought  him  two  years  imprisonment  ( 1798- 
1800),  on  his  release  from  which  he  engaged  in 
a  crackbrained  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  king 
and  to  seize  the  Tower  and  Rank  of  England.  For 
this,  with  six  of  his  associates,  he  was  drawn  on  a 
hurdle,  hanged,  and  beheaded,  21st  February  1803. 
—His  brother,  JOHN  Despard  ( 1745-1829),  British 
genera],  was  present  at  twenty-four  engagements, 
mostly  during  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Despenser.  Hixsh  i.e.   See  Edward  II. 

Des  Purlers,  Bonaventtrk,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  prose-writers  of  the  Renaissance  period 
in  France,  was  lx>rn  at  Autnn  in  Burgundy  about 
the  year  1500.  Little  is  known  regarding* his  life 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  memlter  of  the  court 
of  men  of  letters  assembled  by  Marguerite  of 
Navarre.  In  1537  he  published  the  Cymbalwm 
Mundi,  a  work  in  dialogue,  in  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  attacking  the  superstitions  of  the 


ancients,  he  satirised  the  religious  lieliefs  of  his 
own  day.  The  book  raised  a  Btorm  of  indignation, 
against  which  Marguerite  seems  to  have  been 
powerless  to  shield  Des  Periers,  who,  rather  than 
tall  into  the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  is  said  to 
have  killed  himself  in  1544.  His  Nouvella  Rttrta- 
fions  et  Joy  tux  Devia  were  published  in  1558. 
They  consist  of  129  short  stories,  both  comic  and 
romantic,  and  are  admirable  examples  of  narrative 
art,  though  the  laxity  of  the  Renaissance  is 
frequently  apparent  in  the  writer's  choice  of  sub- 
jects. The  style  is  vivacious  and  elegant ;  indeed, 
Des  Periers  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  French 

]  prose  whom  the  16th  century  produced.  Besides 
writing  the  Cymbalum  Mundt  and  the  Joyeux 
Denis,  it  is  by  many  critics  believed  that  Dee 
Periers  was  part  author  of  the  Heptameron  associ- 

I  ated  with  the  name  of  Marguerite.  See  Margaret 
ok  Navarre,  and  the  edition  of  Des  Periers'  works 

I  by  Lacour  (2  vols.  Paris,  1866). 

DCMpohlario  (Span.,  'desert'),  a  treeless,  un- 
inhabited  plateau,  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  the  Bolivian  and  Argentine  frontier  to  the  north- 
east of  Antofagasta.  > 
Despoto  Dagh.  See  Rhodope.  * 
Despreaux.  See  Boileau. 
Di'.ssaliiics,  Jean  Jacques,  emperor  of  Hayti, 

•  was  born  almut  1758  in  Guinea,  Africa,  and  was  at 
an  early  age  imported  thence  into  Hayti  as  a  slave. 

j  He  was  bought  by  a  French  planter,  whose  name  he 

I  afterwards  assumed,  and  early  became  a  prominent 

I  leader  in  the  insurrection,  second  only  toTousaaint 
L'Ouverture.  In  the  struggle  with  the  French  he 
was  always  distinguished  by  his  agility  and  swift- 
ness of  movement,  as  well  as  by  his  fearlessness 
and  ferocious  cruelty.  After  the  first  compromise 
he  l»ecaine  governor  of  the  southern  part  of  the 

I  island,  but  soon  began  the  war  anew,  and,  after 
infamous  cruelties,  compelled  the  French  to  evac- 

|  uate  the  island  in  October  1 803.  He  was  created 
governor  in  January  1804,  when  the  people  of  the 
island  declared  themselves  independent,  and  on  8th 

!  Octolier  had  himself  crowned  as  emperor  of  Hayti, 
under  the  name  of  Jean  Jaques  I. ;  but  his  despot- 

I  ism,  debauchery,  and  cruelty  soon  alienated  from 
him  the  sympathy  and  suptiort  even  of  those  who 
were  formerly  his  firmest  adherent*.  In  1806,  while 
trving  to  repress  a  revolt,  he  was  cut  down  by 
Christophe  (q.v.),  who  succeeded  him  as  emperor 
of  Hayti. 

Dcssan.  a  town  of  North  Germany,  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mulde,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Elbe,  70  miles  by  rail  SW.  of  Berlin.  It 
.  is  in  general  well  built.     Among  the  principal 
j  buildings  are  the  ducal  palace,  a  noble  structure, 
I  built  in  1748,  ami  improved  in  1875,  with  a  valu- 
'  able  picture-gallery  and  library  ;  a  town  hall,  an 
:  elegant  theatre,  and  several  churches.    The  1'hil- 
anthropinum  of  Basedow  (q.v.)  was  here.  The 
!  manufactures  are  sugar,  woollen  cloth,  machinery, 
carpets,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  "rain.  Moses 
Mendelssohn  was  a  native.    Leopold,  Prince  of 
Anhalt  Dessau  ( 1676-1747),  a  famous  soldier  in  the 
wars  of  the  18th  centurv,  is  popularly  known  as 
der  altc  Dtiaauer  ( '  the  old  Dessauer  ' )';  his  statue 
adorns  the  market-place.    Pop.  (1890  )  34,658. 

Destoiiclies  Philippe,  one  of  the  chief  comic  \ 
dramatists  of  France  in  the  18th  century,  was 
born  in  1680.  He  wrote  seventeen  comedies,  two  of 
which,  Le  PhilosopAe  Marit  ( 1727 ),  and  Le  Gioricux, 
his  masterpiece  ( 1732),  are  of  a  very  high  order  of 
excellence.  He  died  in  1754.  His  characters  are 
truthfully  drawn,  and  his  ploto  interesting.  In  his 
style  he  imitated  Boileau  rather  than  Molicre,  and 
his  verse  lias  occasionally  a  happy  epigrammatic 
turn.     In  his  language  he  avoided  the  freedom 
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of  the  older  comedians,  bat  tlie  moral  tone  of  hi* 
plays  cannot  be  described  or  high. 
~t     D  eg  tractors.  See  Sewage. 

Desuetude,  in  Scots  law,  that  repeal  or  revo- 
cation of  a  legal  enactment  which  is  effected  not 
by  a  subsequent  contrary  enactment,  but  by  the 
establishment  of  a  contrary  use,  sanctioned  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  consent  of  the  community. 
Neither  the  word  nor  the  idea  attached  to  it  is 
familiar  to  the  law  of  England— where  the  corre- 
sponding term  is  non -user.  The  rule  in  England  is, 
that  a  statute  once  formally  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, remains  in  force,  however  unstated  it  may  lie 
to  the  altered  conditions  of  society,  till  it  be  repealed 
by  another  statute.  The  repeal  tnav  be  by  implica- 
tion, bnt  here  the  law  watches  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Such  repeal  '  is  to  be  understood,'  says  Blackstone, 
'only  when  the  matter  of  the  later  statute  is  so 
clearly  repugnant  that  it  necessarily  implies  a 
negative.'  So  far  was  this  principle  carried, 
that  it  was  formerly  the  rule,  that  if  a  statute 
repealing  another  was  itself  repealed  afterwards, 
the  first  statute  was  revived  without  any  formal 
words  for  that  purpose.  But  this  rule  was 
changed  by  13  and  14  Vict.  chap.  21.  In  Scot- 
land, an  opposite  principle  prevailed,  and  it  is 
still  held  that  acts  of  parliament  made  before  the 
Union  may  lose  their  force  by  disuse,  without  any 
express  repeal,  or  '  go  into  desuetude,'  as  it  is  com- 
monly said.  The  same  may  t>c  said  of  the  general 
orders  ( Acts  of  Sederunt,  as  they  are  called )  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  But  by  desuetude  is  meant 
something  more  than  mere  non  use  for  a  period  of 
time,  however  great  There  must  lie  contrary  use 
of  a  positive  kind,  inconsistent  with  the  statute, 
and  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prove  the  altered  sense  of 
the  community ;  there  must,  in  short,  lie  con- 
Rnetudinary  law  in  a  negative  sense ;  and  the  so- 
called  desuetude  thus  amounts  to  a  repeal  of  statute 
law  by  consuetudinary  law. 

Both  rules  are  Iiahle  to  objections.  The  result 
of  that  followed  in  England  has  been  that 
statutes  have  remained  on  the  statute-book  with- 
out formal  repeal  after  their  enforcement  had 
become  morally  impossible.  A  curious  example 
of  this  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
in  which  one  of  the  parties  to  an  ordinary  civil 
suit  challenged  his  adversary  U>  'judicial  combat,' 
founding  his  claim  to  do  so  upon  an  unrepealed 
statute,  and  it  was  held  that  in  point  of  form 
his  right  could  not  l>e  disputed  (see  Duel).  But 
since  1869  the  English  statutes  have  been  by  the 
Statute  Law  Revision  Acts  weeded  to  a  great 
extent  of  all  obsolete  and  inconsistent  enact- 
ments, and  a  new  edition  of  Revised  Statutes  has 
been  published,  containing  as  far  as  possible  only 
such  enactments  as  are  in  force.  The  rule  in 
Scotland  is  the  same  as  the  English  as  regards 
all  statutes  made  since  the  Union ;  but  as  regards 
the  older  Scotch  statutes,  the  difficulty  still  exists, 
in  dealing  with  enactments  more  or  fess  forgotten 
or  violated,  how  to  determine  what  constitutes  such 
tontrary  use  as  to  support  the  plea  of  desuetude. 
The  effect  of  the  plea  of  desuetude  has  been  curi- 
ously illustrated  in  some  modern  cases,  where  the 
validity  of  certain  old  Scots  acts  against  Sabbath 
profanation  was  questioned.  In  two  coses,  in  1870 
and  again  in  1887  ( when  a  person  was  charged  with 
keeping  open  a  pie  and  lemonade  shop  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Act  of  1061),  the  plea  of  desuetude 
was  disregarded. 

Detachment*  in  its  Military  sense,  is  a  small 
but  indefinite  numlier  of  troops,  sent  from  the  main 
body  of  a  regiment,  brigade,  division,  or  army,  as 
the  ease  may  be,  to  perform  some  special  duty.  In 
the  Royal  Artillery  the  party  of  men  who  work 
one  gun  is  called  a  'gun  detachment' 


Detective.  See  Police,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  285. 
Determinant*,  in  mathematical  analysis,  a 

rbolical  method  by  which,  inter  alia,  the  solu- 
of  equations  becomes  a  matter  of  mere  inspec- 
tion. The  development  of  the  method  is  due 
mainly  to  the  French  mathematician  Cauchy 
(q.v.).  The  determinant  is  the  sum  of  nil  the  pro- 
ducts that  can  be  formed  from  a  group  of  quantities 
arranged  as  columns  and  rows  in  a  square  block  ; 
each  product  containing  as  a  factor  one  from  each 
horizontal  row  and  one  from  each  column  ;  the 
sign  being  plus  or  minus,  according  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  rows  from  which  it  is  taken  requires  nn 
even  or  odd  number  of  transactions  to  reduce 
it  to  the  arrangement  in  the  square.    The  deter- 
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Del  mold,  capital  of  the  German  principality  of 
Lippe,  on  the  Werre  47  miles  SW.  of  Hanover  by 
rail.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  old  castle,  the 
modern  palace,  and  the  theatre.  Detmold  has  also 
a  museum,  a  public  library,  a  hospital,  a  gvmuasium, 
and  other  schools.  There  are  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco, cards,  and  carved  work  in  w«ssl  and  stone, 
and  breweries.  On  n  hill  2  miles  from  Detmold  is 
a  colossal  statue  of  Arminius  (q.v.).    Pop.  9733. 

Detli'tUS,  applied  in  Geology  to  accumulations 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  may  consist 
of  angular  and  subauimlar  debris,  or  of  more  or 
less  water-worn  materials,  sueh  as  gravel,  sand,  or 
clay,  or  an  admixture  of  these.  See  Pleistocene. 

Detroit^  the  chief  commercial  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  Michigan,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Wayne 
county,  is  situated  on  Detroit 
River,  about  123  miles  by  water, 
or  178  by  land,  N\V.  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  daily 
steamers  and  by  railway  lines.  Railways  also  con- 
nect with  Chicago,  284  miles  distant,  and  by  way 
of  Windsor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  (omnia  affords  direct 
communication  with  the  cities  of  the  Dominion, 
and  a  large  number  of  vessels  ply  lietween  this  city 
and  the  other  ports  on  the  (J real  Lakes.  Its  area 
is  about  30  square  miles. 

Detroit  is  substantially  built,  its  st  reets  are  brood, 
well  paved,  and  shaded,  and  its  20  public  parks 
cover  about  000  acres.  Chief  among  these  is  Belle 
Isle  Park,  an  island  (area  700  acres)  charmingly 
situated  in  Detroit  River  and  handsomely  improved, 
and  stretching  from  the  city,  with  which  it  is  con- 
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nected  by  a  drawbridge  3134  feet  long,  to  Lake  St 
Clair.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river.  Its  lire  and  police  departments  are  ex- 
cellent, and  its  65  public  schools  with  their  737 
teachers  afford  accommodation  and  instruction 
for  alsiut  30,000  pupils,  the  expenses  for  which 
in  1896  were  $308,781.87.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures include  iron  products,  railroad  cars,  flour, 
malt  liquors,  cigars,  leather,  lioots  and  shoes,  stoves, 
drugs,  Ac,  with  an  annual  value  of  $80,000,000,  and 
the  mercantile  transactions  embrace  a  large  trade 
in  grain  (12,000,000  bushels  annually).  Hour,  live- 
stock, lumber,  wool,  pork,  copper,  &c.  The  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  passing  Detroit  is  over  36,000,000 
tons;  value  of  imports  (1896)  $3,383,103,  exports 
$11,228,120.  Of  its  300  vessels,  150  are  steamers. 
The  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity  (cost  of  plant 
30.10,141.72),  ami  many  of  them  are  lined  with  trees. 
The  public  buildings  embrace  a  Catholic  cathedral 
and  nearly  200  churches  of  almost  all  denomina- 
tions, a  city-hall  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000, 
a  Board  of  Trade  building,  a  convent,  3  general 
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hospital*  and  a  United  States  marine  hospital,  5 
opera  houses  and  theatres,  a  new  Federal  Building 
( 1889-97,  coating  $  1,500,000),  a  Free  Public  Library 
with  150,000  vol*.,  numerous  banks  and  savings) 
institution*,  and  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  peri- 
odicals, several  being  in  German.  Detroit  was  held 
by  the  French  1610-1762,  und  by  the  British  1763- 
96,  when  it  passed  to  the  I'nited  States.  It  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1805.  Incorporated  as 
a  city  in  1824,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from 
1836to  1817,  but  was  su|ierseded  bv  Lansing.  Pop. 
( 1X80)  1 16.340  ;  ( 18!)0|  205.876:  ( 1X!»4.  «t«te  reiiHi|M) 
236,264  ;  ( lOoOi  285,704.  — Dktkoit  Hjvkk.  so  called, 
is  the  ntniit  extending  fnnn  Lake  St  Clair  to  Lake 
Erie,  about  2<i  miles  in  leimt-h.  with  a  depth  suffi- 
cient, to  float  the  largest  vesvls. 

Dettingen,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main, 
10  miles  XAV.  of  Aschaffeiiburg  by  rail  ( [Hip.  657). 
is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  during  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  when,  on  27th  June  1743, 
George  II.  (q.v. )  of  England,  commanding  English, 
Hanoverians,  and  Austrian*,  defeated  the  larger 
French  army  under  the  Due  de  Noaille*.  This  was 
the  last  time  a  king  of  England  took  the  field  in 
person.—  There  is  another  Dettingen  (pop.  3500)  10 
miles  E.  of  Keutlingen  in  Wiirtemberg. 

Deucalion,  son  of  Prometheus,  and  husband  of 
Pyrrha.  When  Zeus  had  resolved  to  destroy  the 
race  of  men  by  a  Hood,  after  the  treatment  he  had 
received  fnnn  Lycaon,  Deucalion  built  an  ark  or 
ship,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  floated  during  the 
nine  days'  llood  which  drowned  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Hellas.  On  the  sulxudence  of  the 
waters  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus.  To 
repeople  the  world  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  told 
by  the  goddess  Themis  to  throw  behind  them  the 
bones  of  their  mother.  This  they  did  with  the 
stones  of  mother-earth,  and  f.-om  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  by 
Pyrrha,  women. 

Deuteronomy  (Or.  deuteronomion,  the 
'  second  '  or  '  repeated  law ' ),  the  Greek  name  of 
the  ti f tli  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  presents  the 
third  and  latest  phase  of  the  development  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation.  It*  great  aim  i*  to  check  the 
encroachment*  of  idolatry,  and  to  concentrate  the 
national  worship  in  the  great  sanctuary  at  Jeru- 
salem, especially  at  the  three  annual  festivals.  It 
is  instinct  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  lays  stress 
on  the  great  commandment  to  love  and  fear  God 
with  the  whole  heart  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  law. 
According  to  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  it  was  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Josiah  ;  other  critic*  think  it 
cannot  Ik?  later  than  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  See 
Biiile,  Pentateich. 

Deutseh.  Emanuel  Oscar  Menahkm,  was 
born  of  Jewish  parent*  at  Neisse,  in  Silesia, 
Octolier  2S,  1829.  His  education  was  begun  at 
the  local  gymnasium  at  the  age  of  six,  continued 
by  his  uncle,  a  learned  rabbi,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  mastery  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  literature,  and 
finally  pursued  at  tho  university  of  Berlin.  In 
1855  lie  came  to  England  to  till  an  appointment  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  where  'for 
fifteen  years  with  mighty  ardour  and  magnificent 
industry  he  studied  and  wrote,  enjoying  lite  among 
his  friends,  yet  more  among  his  books ;  shedding 
sunshine  wherever  he  went,  attracting  and  attach- 
ing not  a  few.'  He  is  ln?st  known  to  the  outside 
world  by  his  brilliant  article  on  the  Talmud  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  (1867).  to  which  he  also  con- 
tributed an  article  on  Islam  (1869).  He  wrote 
excellent  articles  on  the  Taryum  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  for  l)r  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
and  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the  first  edition  of 
Chamlters's  Encyclopedia,  for  which  he  wrote  nearly 
two  hundred  articles.    His  scholarship  was  seen 


to  great  advantage  when  he  wrote  on  Phoenician 
antiquities;  and  hi*  remarkable  command  of  a 
rigorous  and  poetic  English  style  was  show  u  in  his 
articles  in  the  Time*  on  the  (Ecumenical  Council. 
He  died  12th  May  1873  at  Alexandria,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  health  which 
overwork  had  undermined.  The  dream  of  his  life 
was  to  have  written  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
Talmud,  of  which  his  short  essays  and  lectures 
gave  brilliant  promise  ;  but  a  mortal  disease,  added 
to  official  duties,  deprived  the  world  of  the  result* 
of  his  unrivalled  learning.  A  volume  of  hi* 
Literary  Remains,  with  a  sketch  of  hi*  life  by 
Lady  Strangford,  was  published  in  1874. 

Dcutscllbrod.  a  town  of  5436  inhabitants,  in  ~Y 
the  south-east  of  Bohemia,  15  miles  from  the  Mora- 
vian frontier.    Here  in  1422  the  Hussite  general 
Ziska  defeated  the  Emperor  Sigismund. 

DeUtZ.   See  Cologne. 

Deutzla*  a  genus  of  Saxifragacea?  (sub  order 
Philadelphacea'),  natives  of  the  north  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  Some  are  favourite  green- 
house plant*  in  Britain,  producing  abundance  of 
beautiful  white  flower*.  The  commonest  species 
(Z>.  scabra)  i*  also  becoming  frequent  in  shrub- 
bene*. 

Deux-ponts.  See  Zweibrucken.  , 
1    Deux-S&vrea.  See  Sevres. 

DevanAg'aii  (lit.  'town-script  of  the  cods'), 
the  character  most  widely  understood  by  Hindu 
[  scholars,  in  which  Sanskrit  works  are  usually 
printed,  unless  when  in  Roman  letters.  See 
Sanskrit,  Alphabet. 

Devapray ngn  (better  Dtoprayag),  a  village  in 
the  district  of  Garhwal,  North-west  Prorinces  of 
India,  on  a  mountain  side,  2266  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  the  fork  of  the  Alaknanda  and  the  Bhagirathi, 
which  join  to  form  the  Ganges  (q.v.).  Devapra- 
yaga  j>o**e»ses  a  notable  temple,  and  is  a  favourite 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Hindu*. 

Development  is  a  term  used  in  several  special 
or  technical  senses.  In  mathematics  it  means  the 
process  by  which  any  mathematical  term  is  changed 
into  another  of  equivalent  value  or  meaning :  in 
geometry  specifically  the  unrolling  of  a  cylindrical 
or  conical  surface,  the  unbending  of  any  curved 
surface  into  a  plane,  is  called  development.  The 
word  is  sometime*  used  of  the  whole  field  of 
Embryology  (q.v.)  and  of  Evolution  (q.v.),  but  is 
specially  applied  rather  to  the  theories  of  Lamarck 
(•i.v.)  than  to  the  Darwinian  Theory  (q.v.);  see 
also  the  articles  Biology,  Heredity,  Man, 
Variation,  Weismann.  The  history  of  every 
science,  art,  or  invention  is  a  history  of  progress 
and  development.  (See  ANTHROPOLOGY,  ART,  and 
the  relevant  sections  of  the  articles  on  sciences, 
&c,  throughout  the  work.  The  word  has  its  own 
meaning  in  Photography  (q.v.) ;  in  music  the  de- 
velopment of  a  musical  phrase  or  subject  is  tbs 
unfolding  of  it*  capacities  by  modification  of 
melody,  harmony,  tonality,  rhythm,  &c  (see 
Sonata)  ;  and  development  of  doctrine  i*  dealt 
with  in  the  article*  Dogma  (q.v.),  Christianity, 
Newman,  and  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

Dev  enter*  an  old  Hanse  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  Ysael,  11  mile* 
N  N  W.  of  Zutphen  by  rail.  It  has  an  1 1  th  century 
cathedral  and  a  fine  town-house,  and  manufac- 
tures iron,  carpets,  tobacco,  Isser,  and  gingerbread. 
Thomas  a  Kemiiis  died  here,  and  here  Erasmus 
was  educated.    Pop.  23,351  (5000  Catholic*). 

DeVere.  See  Verb. 

Deveron,  a  beautiful  salmon  river  of  Aberdeen  ., 
and  Banff  shire*,  rising  3  mile*  SW.  of  the  Buck 
of  Cabrach,  at  an  altitude  of  1847  feet,  and  thence 
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winding  62  miles  north-eastward,  till  it  falls  into 
the  Moray  Firth  at  Banff.  See  Lauder's  Moray 
Floods  (1830). 

Deviation.  See  Compass. 

Device  (late  Lat.  divim,  'a  drawing'),  if  in 
a  wider  sense,  applicable  to  emblems  on  shields, 
such  as  described  by  Homer,  is,  in  a  more 
restricted  use  of  the  word,  a  decoration  with 
Accompanying  legend,  assumed  by  an  individual 
rather  than  a  family,  and  for  the  purpose  not  of 
publicity,  like  the  badge  (with  which  it  has  some- 
times Ikmmi  confounded ),  but  of  mystification,  with 
covert  allusion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  l»earer. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  rebus  or  painted  riddle,  with  a 
legend  allusive  to  it,  as  the  knot  Iwrne  by  Sir 
Tlioniiw  Heneage,  of  a  shape  suggestive  of  a  heart, 
with  the  inscription  4  Fast  though  untied  ;'  and  the 
heart  borne  by  Lord  Latimer,  with  the  legend 
*  Dien  et  ma  fiancee.'   See  Badge. 

Devil,  or  Satan*  the  names  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  Christian  theology  to  the 
supreme  impersonation  of  evil,  considered  as  pos- 
sessing an  objective  existence  outside  of  man,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  inferior  evil  spirits, 
whose  continual  occupation  is  to  thwart  the  good 
purposes  of  God  and  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Other  names  merely  suggest 
the  same  essential  ideas  of  his  nature  and"  function, 
as  the  wicked  one,  the  enemy,  and  the  like.  It  seems 
certain  that  this  conception  was  foreign  to  the  early 
Jewish  mind,  with  its  strong  grasp  of  the  mono- 
theistic idea  in  the  person  of  the  supreme  Jehovah. 
It  is  Jehovah  himself  who  hardens  Pharaoh's  heart, 
and  sends  a  lying  spirit  among  the  prophets  of 
Ahab,  and  it  is  he  who  is  considered  as  the  sole 
source  of  all  power,  the  sender  of  |»estilence  and 
death  as  well  as  blessings.  In  the  exegesis  of  later 
days  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  in  Eden,  and 
the  '  Old  Serpent '  of  the  Apocalypse,  were  alike 
identified  with  Satan,  although  this  interpretation 
certainly  gains  no  support  from  the  story  in 
Genesis,  where  the  tempter  is  as  yet  hardly  more 
than  a  mere  Animal,  although  one  of  a  family 
Almost  everywhere  specially  associated  with  evil. 

It  is  significant  that  the  name  Satan  occurs  but 
fire  times  in  the  Old  Testament :  thrice  in  Job, 
where  he  presents  himself  among  the  'sons of  God  ' 
{Jieni  EMiiin)  before  the  Lord.  Here  he  is  the 
willing  messenger  of  evil,  but  yet  he  is  not  repre- 
sented as  Job's  spiritual  enemy,  nor  yet  as  a  distinct 
impersonation  of  evil.  He  is  hardly  more  than  an 
Agent  of  one  form  of  divine  providence,  by  whose 
means  Job  is  tried  and  lifted  into  a  higher  spiritual 
plane,  and  his  energies  hardly  range  out  of  the 
region  of  mere  physical  into  that  of  moral  evil. 
The  Beni  Elohim  throughout  are  employed  as  the 
messengers  of  Jehovah,  and  cany  out  his  mercies 
and  punishments  alike,  both  l>earing  messages  of 
consolation  and  promise  to  the  patriarchs,  and  filling 
Saul's  mind  with  gloomy  thoughts,  ap|>earing  with 
drawn  sword  to  Balaam,  or  destroying  in  one  night 
a  whole  Assyrian  host.  The  Jews  had  also  their 
demonology  like  all  primitive  |ieoples,  as  may  l>e 
seen  in  the  seirim  (satyrs,  lit.  4  he-goats ')  and  the 
skedim,  l»oth  rendered  by  'devils'  in  the  authorised 
version,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  Azazel  of  Leviti- 
cus xvi.  ;  but  it  was  not  till  later  that  a  s)>ccial 
angel  became  differentiated  from  his  brethren  in 
the  heavenly  court,  with  the  special  function  of  the 
Accuser  of  men,  like  the  personification  of  a  guilty 
conscience.  In  the  vision  of  Zechariah  we  lind 
him  considered  formally  as  the  accuser  of  Israel. 
Undoubtedly  also  this  conception  had  already 
become  greatly  modified  during  the  period  of  exile 
by  contact  with  Persian  dualism.  Of  course  such 
a'  conception  as  Ahrimau,  the  mighty  author  of 
evil  And  the  antagonist  almost  on  equal  terms  of 


Ormuzd,  was  completely  foreign  to  Jewish  mono- 
theism, yet  the  Jewish  Satan  grew  greatly  both  in 
definiteness  and  in  power  under  his  shadow,  and 
henceforth  it  is  from  him  directly  that  moral  and 
physical  harm  towards  men  proceeds.  Vet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  direct  borrow- 
ing, and  that  the  Jewish  Satan  was  not  substan- 
tially an  original  evolution  of  the  native  Jewish 
mind.  '  While  Ahriman  is  physical  evil  that  has 
become  moral  evil  also,'  says  M.  Kcville,  '  Satan  is 
moral  evil  liecoming  physical  evil.' 

Persian  influence  appears  most  plainly  in  the 
apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Banich,  but  the 
growth  of  the  conception  of  the  devil  is  seen  also  in 
the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  which  renders  his  name 
by  diabolon,  thus  emphasising  and  perpetuating 
Ins  special  function  as  the  ucruxer.  Now  also 
he  becomes  located  in  bis  gloomy  kingdom  of  hell, 
and  is  attended  by  troops  of  inferior  fiends.  He 
wages  warfare  on  mankind  by  inflicting  physical 
and  moral  evil,  and  is  considered  as  the  agent  by 
whose  means  man  fell  from  his  original  state  of 
innocence.  It  was  thus  he  who  introduced  death 
with  all  its  horrors  into  the  world.  And  consequently 
diseases,  especially  those  of  greater  violence  and 
obscurity,  are  the  work  of  himself  or  his  minions. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  conception  of  the 
personality  of  the  devil  and  of  a  kingdom  of 
demons  holds  its  ground,  but  the  whole  subject  is 
here  treated  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  reserve,  in  a 
teaching  that  emphasises  our  own  hearts  and  their 
inward  temptations  as  the  source  of  our  evil 
thoughts  and  deeds,  and  connects  moral  evil  in- 
separably with  the  earthly  nature  of  man.  The 
passages  which  speak  of  a  fall  of  angelic  beingB 
(2  Peter,  ii.  4 ;  Jude  6)  occur  in  scriptures  of  sub- 
ordinate canonical  rank  ;  Jesus  nowhere  defines 
concretely  the  function  of  the  devil ;  and  the  few 
positive  statements  about  him— that  'he  was  a 
murderer  from  the  l»eginning,  and  stood  not  in  the 
truth,'  that  '  he  is  a  liar'  (John,  viii.  44),  and  'sin- 
neth  from  the  beginning'  (1  John,  iii.  8),  scarcely 
furnish  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  complete 
doctrine  on  this  subject.  Yet  the  impressive 
manner  in  which  it  is  dwelt  on  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  shows  that  it  is  a  necessary  part  of 
Christian  teaching.  The  New  Testament  devil  is 
an  enemy  of  the  divine,  but  yet  an  inferior  and 
degraded  spirit.  He  is  the  tempter  of  man.  and 
even  of  the  Son  of  God,  yet  his  temptations  fall 
without  effect  upon  upright  purity,  and  through 
the  Saviour's  merits  the  individual  Christian  is 
also  saved  from  his  power,  in  spite  of  all  the 
perilous  temptations  of  his  own  flesh.  Christ's 
saving  work  is  regarded  as  the  virtual  victory 
over  the  power  of  Satan,  and  the  grand  drama 
of  the  last  decisive  struggles  and  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  forms  the  con- 
clusion of  New  Testament  prophecy. 

The  early  theologians  were  more  literal  and  less 
spiritual  in  their  conceptions,  and  in  their  horror  of 
heathen  institutions  came  to  identify  the  kingdom 
of  the  devil  in  a  particular  manner  with  polytheism 
and  the  persecution  they  suffered  under  the  Roman 
empire.  Thus  the  devil  again  became  a  kind  of 
rival  of  God,  wholly  unequal  but  yet  formidable. 
The  strength  of  the  belief  in  a  powerful  personal 
devil  may  be  seen  in  the  earliest  heresies,  those  of 
the  Gnostics  and  Manichnwis,  a  main  feature  in 
which  was  an  elaborate  system  of  evil  demons  as 
enemies  to  man  and  almost  rivals  to  God.  The 
early  Christians  considered  the  gods  of  heathenism 
as  indeed  conquered  by  Christ,  but  yet  not  ren- 
dered wholly  powerless,  for  as  degraded  demons 
and  with  intent  to  deceive  they  uttered  oracles,  and 
were  present  at  sacrifices,  inhaling  the  sacrificial 
incense— an  idea  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
growing   materialistic  conception  of"  the  devils, 
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and  of  hell  their  residence,  a  place  blazing  with 
eternal  tire,  and  filled  with  every  horror  the  im- 
agination could  suggest.  The*  ltelief  in  the 
objective  personality  of  Satan  was  complete  in 
the  literalistic  explanation  of  the  '  descent  into 
hell,'  and  the  release  of  the  'spirits  in  prison.' 
It  was  a  literal  conquest  over  an  enemy,  although 
by  some  it  was  explained  almost  as  if  due  to 
superior  cunning  rather  than  superior  |»ower. 

Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  devil's  dangerous  jmwer 
prevailed  throughout  the  dark  and  middle  ages, 
whose  deep  melancholy  faith  and  fantastic  theory  of 
the  universe  generated  saints  naturally  on  the  one 
hand,  and  witohes  and  sorcerers  as  naturally  on  the 
other.  It  was  an  involuntary  exercise  of  the  poetic 
faculty,  through  which  the  thoughts  of  their  own 
hearts  and  of  their  own  time  became  spirits,  which 
they  saw  around  them.  Countless  legends  were 
originated  of  actual  contests  between  individual 
saints  and  devils  in  one  or  other  of  a  thousand 
forms.  Safety  from  the  devil  could  lie  found 
alone  within  the  cliamicd  ring-fence  of  the 
church,  fortified  by  the  ordained  sacraments  and 
by  personal  cleanness  of  life.  Excommunica- 
tion was  synonymous  with  being  'delivered 
over  to  Satan,'  to  whom  the  popular  imagina- 
tion transferred  freely  all  the  lingering  rem- 
nants of  earlier  demonologies,  so  that  that 
particular  form  anil  those  particular  attributes 
became  permanently  associated  with  his  appear- 
ance which  medieval  art  has  fixed  and  handed 
down  to  us.  Lechery  had  ever  been  a  persistent 
quality  of  the  devil  (from  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  (Jen.  vi.  2),  and  the  popular  imagination 
working  out  this  idea  gave  free  play  to  a  fearful 
but  prurient  fancy,  which  revelled  in  multiplying 
all  tbe  disgusting  details  of  a  witches'  saobath. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  devil  was  an 
absorbing  idea,  and  the  constant  familiarity  with 
him  often  brought  with  it  a  penalty  of  contempt. 
In  the  old  religions  plays  a  principal  part  was 
usually  assigned  to  him,  and  indeed  lie  principally 
represented  the  comic  element,  as  may  still  bo  seen 
in  the  j/asturttie*  of  the  Basques.  The  auditors 
might  laugh  for  the  moment  to  see  the  devil  out- 
witted and  then  beaten,  but  thev  had  not  shaken 
off'  that  fear  which  revenged  itself  in  all  the  piti- 
less cruelties  of  witchcraft— the  darkest  chapter 
in  the  history  of  humanity. 

The  decadence  of  belief  in  the  active  external 
power  of  the  devil  was  mainly  due  to  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  Reformation  and  the  progress  of 
science.  To  no  man  was  the  devil  ever  more 
present  than  to  Luther,  but  nevertheless  it  was 
mainly  the  movement  he  inaugurated  that  has 
driven  the  enemy  back  into  the  sphere  of  the 
abstract  and  the  ideal.  In  later  generations  the 
sense  of  the  supernatural  has  steadily  decayed, 
and  with  it  almost  all  the  terrors  of  the* devil  ;*but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  with  it  has  also  disappeared 
a  genuine  religious  spirit.  The  Christian  man  in 
the  conscious  weakness  of  his  struggle  against  in- 
dwelling sin  feels  that  he  has  no  need  to  conjure  up 
for  himself  an  external  suggester  of  temptation — 
he  has  devils  enough  in  the  treacherous  inclina- 
tions of  his  own  heart.  And  in  assuming  a  per- 
sonal devil  to  account  for  the  evil  side  that  there 
is  in  nature  and  in  life,  there  remains  the  question 
to  lie  answered  whether  we  have  not  merely  pushed 
back  the  most  puzzling  of  all  questions  a  single 
stage,  and  whether  we  have  contributed  at  all  to 
the  insoluble  problem  of  the  genesis  of  evil. 

Kant  (in  1/93)  defined  the  devil  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  'radical  evil.'  Schleiermacher  held  that 
symbolic  reference  to  the  devil  might  fitly  have  a 

tilace  in  Christian  discourse,  but  denied  the  possi- 
tility  of  his  real  existence,  and  in  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Schenkel,  Biedermann,  Lipsius, 


Pfleiderer,  and  others.  Pfleiderer,  estimating  the 
critical  result  of  the  doctrine,  finds  that — whilst  a 
twofold  logical  contradiction  is  involved  in  the  idea 
of  devils  as  the  substantial  existence  of  wicked- 
ness, and  as  supra-mundane  creatures  belonging  to 
this  world — devils  represent  the  obverse  of  religious 
idealism,  or  empirical  world-existence  in  it*  hostility 
to  the  Idea  :  in  other  words,  the  world  on  the  side 
of  it*  opposition  to  God,  or  the  working  for  itself 
of  finite  and  opposing  existence  as  such,  presenting 
itself  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  evil.  That  the 
two  forms  of  evil— the  natural  and  the  spiritual  or 
moral — stand  in  inward  connection,  and  form  a 
universal  (and  accordingly  metaphysical)  power  in 
the  world,  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  idea  of  the 
devil  that  has  significance  for  the  practice  of  wor- 
ship. On  the  other  hand  the  orthodox  view  is 
maintained  more  or  less  definitely  by  Liicke, 
Von  Hofmann,  Luthardt,  Kothe,  Julius  Miiller, 
Martensen,  and  Domer,  who  holds  that  tbongh 
the  doctrine  cannot  be  completely  constructed,  it 
yet  forms  part  of  a  consistent  whole,  and  is  of 
importance  for  the  Christian,  as  distinguished  from 
the  heathen  and  Jewish  conception  of  evil,  as  well 
as  for  the  Christian  life.  See  Atonement,  Demox- 
olouy.  Evil,  Exorcism,  Hell,  Witchcraft:  also 
Roskotf's  admirable  Vatrhickte  dt*  Tcu/elt  ( 1869). 

Devil-fish  is  a  name  used  for  the  Octopus 
(q.v.),  also  for  the  Angler  (q.v.},  and,  in  America, 
for  a  gigantic  species  of  ray  ( Vcphaiopterus  vutn- 
pyrus),  with  very  large  pectorals.  Of  the  latter 
a  specimen  was  found  in  Delaware  Bay,  ITi  feet 
by  18  feet,  and  weighing  5  tons.  ^ 

Devil's  Bit.   See  Scab  tors. 

Devil's  Bridge*  a  popular  name  in  most 
mountainous  countries  for  bridges  built  over  wild 
chasms.  The  most  notable  are  ( 1 )  a  bridge  over 
the  Reuse,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  t'ri,  1,  mile  W. 
of  Andermatt,  on  the  St  Gothard  Road,  where  the 
river,  4693  feet  above  sea-level,  forms  a  picturesque 
cascade  of  100  feet.  The  new  granite  structure, 
built  in  1830,  spanning  the  stream  with  a  single 
arch  of  26  feet,  fell  in  in  August  1888,  and  traffic 
was  for  a  time  resumed  on  the  obi  moss-grown 
bridge  20  feet  below,  which  witnessed  some  severe 
fighting  between  the  French  and  the  Austrian*  and 
Russians  in  1799.  (2)  A  double  bridge  in  Cardigan- 
shire (sometimes  called  PontyMynach),  10  miles 
ESE.  of  Abcrystwith,  across  a  gorge,  114  feet  deep, 
and  over  a  mile  long,  traversed  \v  the  Mvnach, 
which  makes  within  a  short  distance  four  falls  of 
from  18  to  110  feet.  The  lower  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  in  the 
11th  century,  the  upper  (20  feet  over  it)  in  1753. 

Devil's  Coach-horse  (Ocfriis  olens),  a  com- 
mon British  and  European  beetle,  in  the  family 
Staphylinidie.  It  has  very  much  reduced  wing- 
covers,  and  resembles  many  of  its  relatives  in  the 
habit  of  curving  its  posterior  body  upwards,  using 
the  tip  to  adjust  the  wings  under  their  covers. 

Devil's  Dyke*  See  Cambridgeshire. 

Devise*  the  conveyance  of  land  by  Will  (q.v.). 

Devizes*  a  municipal  borough  of  Wiltshire, 
near  the  Kennet  ami  Avon  Canal,  50  miles 
WSW.  of  Reading,  and  20  ESE.  of  Bath.  It  lies 
high  at  the  mouth  of  Pewsey  Vale,  l>etwcen  tbe 
thinly  peopled  tracts  of  Salisbury  Plain  and  the 
Marlborough  Down*.  According  t<>  Dr  Guest,  the 
old  name  Divimx  or  Ad  Divittu  marked  the  ancient 
boundary  between  the  English  and  Celt*  ;  anvhow, 
as  a  town.  Devizes  owes  its  origin  to  a  splendid 
castle  built  here  by  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury 
about  1132.  It  was  stormed  by  Cromwell  in  1645, 
and  now  is  represented  by  mere  fragment*.  There 
are  two  churches  with  much  interesting  Norman 
work  ;  a  market -cross  ( 1814 ),  commemorating  God's 
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judgment  on  a  perjuress  in  1753 ;  a  fountain  with 
a  statue  of  Sothern  Estcourt  (1879);  a  good 
museum  ;  and  a  large  corn  exchange  ( 1857 ).  It 
has  manufactures  of  snuff  and  malt,  and  is  the  seat 
of  au  important  corn-market.  From  Henry  VIII.  a 
time  till  about  1820  Devizes  was  a  great  cloth 
mart ;  now  its  chief  manufactures  are  snuff  and 
agricultural  implements.  It  returned  two  mem- 
bers till  1867,  then  one  till  1885.  Pop.  ( 1851 )  6554  ; 
( 1891 )  6426.    See  A  History  of  Devizes  ( 1859 ). 

Devonian  System.  The  name  proposed 
by  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  to  replace  the  more 
characteristic  and  older  term  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
because  the  slaty  ami  calciferous  strata  in  Devon- 
shire contain  a  much  more  copious  and  rich  fossil 
fauna  than  the  red  arenaceous  rocks  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Herefordshire,  with  which  they  are 
believed  to  be  upon  the  whole  contemporaneous. 
The  physical  condition  under  which  the  strata  in 
Devonshire  were  deposited  differed  greatly  from 
those  which  marked  the  accumulation  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  and  there  is  still  some  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  correlation  of  the  two  setB  of  strata. 
Geologists,  therefore,  retain  both  names,  and  speak 
of  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  system,  or 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Devonian  system.  See 
Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Devonport  (before  1824  called  Plymouth 
DOCK),  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough, 
maritime  town,  and  naval  arsenal,  in  the  south  west 
of  Devonshire,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Tamar  ( which  is  4  miles  long  by  A  mile  broad, 
and  called  the  Hamoaze),  2  miles  WNW.  of  Ply- 
mouth. It  stands  on  high  ground,  and  is  separ- 
ated from  its  growing  suburbs  of  Stoke  and  Morice 
Town  by  the  glacis  of  its  fortifications,  once  im-  I 
portant,  but  now  dismantled.  The  streets  are 
regular,  and  the  footpaths  of  marble.  Devonport 
is  supplied  with  water  from  Dartmoor  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  of  30  miles.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the 
dockyard  established  here  by  William  III.  in  1689, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  in  Britain. 
The  government  establishments  now  stretch  for 
nearly  4  miles  along  the  left  Itank  of  the  Ham 
oaze.  The  original  dockyard,  extended  from  time 
to  time  until  it  contained  six  building-slips, 
was  supplemented  in  1844  by  the  formation  at 
Morice  Town  of  the  Key  ham  Steam  Yard  and 
Factory,  which  communicates  with  the  dockyard 
and  gun-wharf  ( designed  by  Vanbrugh )  by  a  tunnel. 
Farther  up  the  river  are  an  engineers'  college,  sea- 
men's barracks,  magazines,  and  i»owder-works ; 
and  the  Hamoaze  itself  contains  many  men-of-war 
lying  in  ordinary,  besides  those  in  actual  service. 
The  official  residences  of  the  admiral  of  the  port 
and  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  western  dis- 
trict are  at  Mount  Wise,  which  is  fortified.  Here 
also  are  the  chief  barracks  of  the  troops  which 
garrison  the  *  three  towns '  of  Plymouth.  Devon- 
|M>rt,  and  Stonehouse.  The  military  hospital  is  on 
Stonehouse  Creek.  There  are  extensive  commer- 
cial wharves  with  railway  communication  on  Stone- 
house  Pool.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1841) 
33,820;  (1881)  48,939;  (1891)  54,803;  of  parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  includes  the  adjacent  town- 
ship of  East  Stonehouse,  70,204.  Devonport  returns 
two  meml>ers  to  pail  lament. 

Devonshire,  a  maritime  county,  in  the  south- 
west peninsula  of  England,  between  the  Bristol 
and  the  English  Channel.  Its  greatest  length  i* 
70  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  65 ;  and  it  contains 
2586  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  under 
cultivation.  The  coast-line  approaches  150  miles. 
The  north  coast  is  the  boldest,  with  several  hills 
over  1000  feet.  Its  chief  indentation  is  Bideford 
Bay,  18  miles  broad  and  8  deep,  into  which  fall  the 
Taw  and  the  Torridge.    The  south  coast  is  also 


lined  with  cliffs,  chief  among  them  being  the  bold 
nromontorial  district  of  the  Bolt  Head  and  Start 
Point,  the  western  horn  of  the  great  bay  of  which 
Portland  is  the  eastern.  Tor  Bay  is  3  by  3$  miles. 
Plymouth  Sound,  the  combined  estuary  of  the 
Tamar  and  Plym,  is  one  of  the  finest  harlxrars  in 
the  kingdom,  the  anchorage  ground  extending  7 
miles  inland  from  the  breakwater  (see  Plymouth) 
by  which  the  outer  roadstead  is  protected.  Devon- 
shire is  hilly,  the  most  elevated  parts  being  the  table- 
lands of  Dartmoor  in  the  south-west,  Ex  moor  in 
the  north-west,  running  into  Somerset,  and  Black- 
down  in  the  east.  These  are  mainly  open  moor- 
lands. Dartmoor  (q.v.)  is  very  rocky;  the  lower 
hills  grassy.  High  \Yillhayse,*on  Dartmoor  (2039 
feet),  is  the  highest  point.  Devonian  and  Carbonif- 
erous strata  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  county  ; 
next  in  importance  are  the  granitic  boss  of  Dart- 
moor, and  the  Triassic  rocks  in  the  eastern  quarter. 
There  are  also  arclwan  rocks,  probably  Silurian, 
with  greensand,  chalk,  a  Miocene  deposit  at  Bovey 
Traeey,  and  many  exposures  of  igneous  rocks,  in- 
trusive and  iuterbedded.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
and  manganese  occur  in  commercial  quantities, 
with  ores  of  several  other  metals ;  china,  terra- 
cotta, potter's,  and  pipe  clays ;  granites,  marbles, 
anthracite,  lignite,  gypsum,  and  other  earthy 
minerals.  The  rivers  of  Devonshire  are  numeroua 
The  Tamar,  59  miles,  is  the  longest,  aud  divides 
Devon  from  Cornwall ;  the  Exe,  54  miles,  which 
comes  next,  rises  in  Somerset.  The  other  leading 
rivers — the  Dart,  Teign,  Taw,  Torridge,  and  Plym, 
all  from  Dartmoor,  have  estuaries  of  commercial 
importance,  as  have  also  the  Exe  and  Tamar.  The 
ren  deer  still  run  wild  on  Ex  moor,  and  are  hunted. 

The  climate  of  Devon,  especially  in  the  south,  is 
mild  and  humid,  and  not  liable  to  great  extremes. 
Hence,  several  of  the  towns  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  have  become  famous  as  health-resorts 
—notably  Torquay  ;  and,  on  the  north  coast,  llfra- 
combe.   Myrtles  and  aloes  commonly  flourish  in  the 
open  air ;  and  in  specially  favoured  spots  oranges 
and  lemons,  with  a  little  protection,  will  thrive  and 
fruit.    The  rainfall  on  Dartmoor  is  much  greater 
than  elsewhere  in  Devon,  and  the  winters  colder 
and  more  bracing.    The  climate  is  so  invigorating, 
however,  that  the  Moor  is  rapidly  growing  into 
repute  as  a  summer  sanatorium,  and  that  the  con- 
vict prison  is  regarded  as  a  health -station.  The 
county  is  most  fertile,  especially  in  the  South 
Hams,  and  on  the  '  red  land  '  of  the  Vale  of  Exeter. 
The  pastures  are  very  rich,  and  dairy-farming  and 
cattle-breeding  are  prominent  in  its  agriculture, 
j  The  red  Devon  cattle  are  one  of  the  leading  breeds ; 
aud  the  sheep  and  ponies  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor 
have  more  than  a  local   reputation.  'Clotted 
cream,'  produced  by  scalding,  is  a  special  product 
almost  confined  to  Devon  and  Cornwall.  There 
are  extensive  orchards,  from  which  great  quantities 
of  cider  are  made ;  and  various  fruits  are  largely 
cultivated  in  special  localities  and  sent  to  London 
and  the  Midlands  bv  rail.  The  fisheries  are  exten- 
sive and  valuable,  the  chief  centres  being  Plymouth 
\  and  Brixham.    Though  in  the  main  agricultural, 
■  Devon  has  a  varied  industrial  character.  Mining 
]  and  «marrying  and  clay-working  are  of  considerable 
importance  ;  and  the  "manufactures  include  serges, 
|  lace,  gloves ;  extensive  potteries ;  manure,  chem- 
ical, aud  soap  works ;  paper  mills,  breweries,  and 
distilleries.     The  chief  towns  are  the  city  of 
Exeter,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Torquay,  Tiverton, 
Barnstaple",  Stonehouse,  Tavistock,  Teignmouth, 
Newton,  Dartmouth,  and  Brixham.     Pop.  ( 1801 ) 
;  340,308;  (1841)  532,950;  (1881)  604,397;  (1891) 
;  631,767.    Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1885  Exeter 
!  returns  one  member,  Plymouth  and  Devonport  two 
each,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  is  divided  into 
J  eight  single-member  constituencies. 
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Devon  adds  to  singular  landscape  charms,  anti- 
quarian attractions  of  a  most  comprehensive  and 
varied  character,  prehistoric  and  medieval.  The 
Unmans  had  little  to  do  with  it  beyond  Exeter, 
which  was  an  important  station  :  the  Saxons  did 
not  conquer  it  until  the  reign  of  Cynewulf ;  the 
Dane*  ravaged  it  in  the  9th  ami  10th  centuries, 
though  they  were  at  first  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  ; 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  western  reMlion  for  the 
restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  1549;  Fly- 
mouth  was  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet  which  de- 
feated the  Armada  in  1588,  and  the  chief  mainstay 
of  the  parliament  in  the  went  of  England  in  the 
conflict  with  Charles  I. ;  Brixham  was  the  landing- 
place  in  10S8  of  William  of  Orange.  No  county 
save  Middlesex  has  given  birth  to  so  many  eminent 
men — Raleigh,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Marlborough, 
Mi>nk,  Coleridge,  Hooker,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
John  Davis,  Sir  Humphrey  Gill»crt,  Sir  Richard 
Granville,  Bishop  Jewell,  Gay,  St  Boniface,  New- 
comen,  Wolcott,  Kingsley,  John  Ford,  among  them. 

Devonshire,  Dukk  op.  See  Cavendish. 

Devrient,  a  family  of  German  actors,  of  whom 
the  most  talon  ted  was  Ludwig  Devrient  ( 1784-1832). 
distinguished  lx>th  in  comedy  and  in  tragedy,  and 
especially  noteworthy  as  an  exponent  of  Shake- 
spearian characters. — Hi*  nephew,  Carl  August 
(1797-1872),  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  Devnent, 
played  lovers'  parts,  and  was  the  husband  of  the 
nVivi,  Madame  Schroder- Devrient  (1805-60). — 
Philipp  Eduard  (1801-77),  the  second  brother,  was 
a  delightful  baritone  singer  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  and  afterwards  lieeame  a  painstaking, 
though  not  a  great  actor.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
numlier  of  plays,  and  of  the  valuable  Geschirhte  der 
iteutsrhen  Schauxpidkunst  (  Leip.  5  vols.  1848-74); 
and  with  his  son  Otto  ( 1838-94  I  he  prepared  an 
edition  of  ShakKN|ieare.  -Gustav  Emil  ( 1803-72),  the 
youngest  and  most  gifted  of  the  three  brothers,  was 
most  successful  in  tragic  and  emotional  parts,  and 
became  identified  in  Germany  with  such  characters 
as  Hamlet,  Tasso,  and  esjiccially  Posa. 

Dew*  The  question  of  the  origin  of  dew  has 
been  discussed  since  very  early  times,  and  many 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject. 
Among  more  recent  writers,  Gersten,  followed  by 
Du  Fay,  held  that  dew  rose  from  the  ground. 
Others  believed  that  it  fell  from  above,  but  no 
really  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  appeared 
until  the  publication  of  Wells's  Essay  on  Dew  in 
1814.  Wells  combated  the  opinion  of  Du  Fay  and 
Gersten,  and  showed  that  all  the  phenomena 
descril>ed  by  them  could  lie  equally  well  explained 
by  his  theory.  He  asserted  that  the  dew  was  con- 
densed out  of  the  air  in  contact  with  surfaces  below 
a  certain  temjierature.  For  every  definite  pressure 
anil  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  there  is  a 
definite  amount  of  water-vaponr  per  unit-volume 
which  can  be  held  in  suspension.  Hence,  when  air 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  water-vapour  is 
c«>ole<l  below  a  particular  temperature,  the  vapour 
is  condensed.  This  temperature  is  called  the  dew- 
point  of  the  atmosphere  under  the  given  conditions 
as  to  pressure  and  quantity  of  vapour.  At  night 
the  earth  and  objects  at  its  surface  are  being  cooled 
by  radiation.  If  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion is  sufficiently  rapid,  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  snrfacc,  and  consequently  of  the  air  in 
immediate  contact  with  it,  may  fall  below  the  dew- 
point.  When  this  occurs,  the  moisture  condenses 
on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  dew.  This  is  Dr 
Wells's  theory  regarding  the  formation  of  dew. 
He  considered  that  the  vapour  had  risen  from  the 
ground  during  the  previous  day,  and  that  very 
little  dew  was  formed  from  vapour  which  had  just 
risen  from  the  ground,  although  he  admitted  that 
some  might  be  so  produced. 


Wells's  theory  of  the  formation  of  dew  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  but,  in  a  paper  read  in  1885 
before  the  Roval  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
Ait  ken  has  aduueed  evidence  which  shows  that  the 
greater  part  of  dew  is  formed  from  vai<onr  which 
nas  just  risen  from  the  ground  and  l>een  trapped  by 
the  grass  and  other  objects.    Mr  Ait  ken  was  led  to 
this  conclusion  by  three  independent  experimental 
methods.    One  of  these  consists  in  removing  at 
sunset  a  portion  of  turf  from  the  ground,  placing  it 
in  a  shallow  metal  pan  and  weighing  it.    The  turf, 
still  contained  in  the  pun,  is  then  replaced  in  the 
ground  in  good  heat-communication  with  it.  When 
!  rewoighed  after  some  time,  it  is  invariably  found  to 
i  have  lost  weight.    If  the  turf  be  covered  by  a  metal 
tray  so  as  to  prevent  escape  of  moisture,  this  loss 
!  of  weight  is  largely  obviated.  Similarly,  it  is  shown 
,  that  moisture  rises  always  during  the  night  from 
bare  soil,  from  roads,  and' from  the  driest  earth. 

Certain  atmospheric  conditions  are  necessary  for 
the  copious  formation  of  dew.    The  sky  must  be 
clear,  otherwise  the  clouds  will  radiate  back  much 
of  the  heat  given  off  from  the  earth,  and  so  will 
I  prevent  the  surface  objects  from  cooling  below  the 
!  dew-point.    The  atmosphere  must  be  calm,  or  the 
air  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ground  will  be 
i  carried  away  before  it  is  completely  saturated. 

When  the  temperature  of  objects  falls  below  the 
I  freezing-point,  the  dew  is  deposited  in  a  solid  state, 
and  is  known  as  hoar-frost.    See  Evaporation, 
'  Meteorology. 

Dewas'*  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  under 
British  protection,  held  conjointly  by  two  Rajput 

I  chiefs.    Area  under  both  chiefs,  290  sq.  ro.  ;  pop. 

j  152,100.  The  capital,  Dewas,  20  miles  NE.  of 
Indore,  is  a  straggling  town,  with  a  pop.  of  about 
12,000. 

Dewberry  ( Ritbus  covins)  is  distinguished  from 
the  Common  Bramble  (of  which,  indeed,  many 
regard  it  as  a  mere  sub-species)  by  its  weaker 
and  more  prostrate  glaucous  stem,  with  scattered 
prickles,  but  without  bristles  or  glandular  hairs, 
also  by  the  few  large  drupes,  which  make  up  its 
fruit,  and  which  have  a  characteristic  dew  like 
bloom,  whence  the  name  arises.  The  fruit  is  very- 
sweet  and  agreeable,  and  makes  an  excellent  wine. 
The  dewberry  of  North  America  {ft.  jtrocumUns), 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  Canada,  is  a  delicious 
fruit,  much  superior  to  the  British  fruit  of  the  same 
name,  and  more  tart.  The  plant  is  of  very  humble 
growth,  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground. 

D'Ewefl,  SIR  Simonos,  antiquary,  was  born  in 
1602  at  Coxden,  near  Cbard,  of  Suffolk  and  Dorset 
parentage,  and  was  educated  under  four  masters  in 
those  two  counties  and  in  London,  till  in  1618  lie 
entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1623  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  three  years  afterwards 
threw  up  his  practice,  married  the  rich  child-heiress 
Anne  Clonton  (1613-41),  and  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  his 
darling  pursniU,  numismatics  nnd  historical  maim 
scripts,  whence  in  1640  he  was  called  away  to  the 
Long  Parliament  as  member  for  Sudbury.  A 
Puritan  but  a  moderate,  he  accepted  a  baronetcv 
( 1641 ),  sided  with  the  parliament  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  expelled  by  Pride  (1648), 
and,  withdrawing  to  Suffolk,  died  at  Stowlang- 
toft  Hall,  8th  April  1650.  He  published  little, 
hut  his  transcripts  of  manuscripts,  which  else  had 
perished,  possess  high  value,  as  also  do  his  Diaries, 
especially  the  portions  relating  to  the  Ixmg  Parlia- 
ment, which  have  been  utilised  by  Mr  Fonder. 
His  monumental  Journals  of  Quetn  Elizabeth's 
RarliamrtUs  appeared  in  1682;  and  his  Corre- 
spondence, with  an  incomplete  Autobiography, 
was  edited  in  1845  by  Mr  Halliwell  (Halliweil 
Phillipps ). 
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De  Wette,  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht, 
biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Ulla,  Weimar,  12th 
January  1780.  Studying  from  1709  at  Jena,  under 
Uriesbach  and  Paulua,  he  early  adopted  the  philos- 
ophy of  Fries.  £xtraordinary  professor  of  Exe- 
gesis at  Heidelberg  in  1807,  and  ordinary  professor 
in  1809,  he  was  called  to  the  newly-founded  uni- 
versity of  Berlin  in  1810  ;  hut  he  was  dismissed  and 
banished  from  Prussia  in  1819,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  mother  of  Sand,  the  assassin 
of  Kotzebue.  Retiring  to  Ulla,  he  completed  his 
Christliche  Sittenlehre  (3  vols.  1819-21),  his  edition 
of  the  Brieje,  Sendsehreiben  und  liedcnken  Luther* 
(5  vols.  1825-28),  and  the  religious  novel  Theodor, 
oder  des  Zweiflers  Weihe  ( 1822  ;  Eng.  trans.  1849). 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Theology  at 
Basel,  was  honoured  in  1829  with  a  seat  in  the 
Council  of  Education,  and  died  there  16th  June 
1849.  His  great  reputation  as  a  biblical  scholar 
rests  on  his  Beitragc  zur  EinUUung  in  das  Alte 
Testament  (2  vols.  1806-7),  his  Lehrbuch  der  he- 
brdisch-jiidischen  Archdologie  ( 1814  ;  4th  ed.  1864), 
and  especially  his  very  useful  Lehrbuch  der  His- 
torisch-kritisenen  Einleitnng  in  die  Bibel  (1817  and 
1826),  of  which  the  Old  Testament  part  had  in  1869 
reached  its  8th  ( Eng.  trans,  by  Theodore  Parker, 
1843),  and  the  .New  Testament  in  1860  its  6th 
edition  ( Eng.  trans.  1858).  His  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Augusti 
(6  vols.  1809-12  ;  4th  ed.  1858) ;  Commentar  iiber  die 
Pstdmen  (1829  ;  5th  ed.  1856);  and  Kungefasstes 
Exegetisehes  Handbueh  zum  Neuen  Testament  (3 
vols.  1836-48),  have  been  extensively  used  by  stu- 
dents, and  the  separate  parts  of  the  last-named 
work,  as  revised  repeatedly  by  later  scholars,  have 
held  their  ground  ever  sinoe.  His  works  on  dog- 
matic theology,  Ueber  die  Religion  ( 1827),  and  Das 
Wesen  des  Christlichen  Glaubens  ( 1846 ),  are  less  im- 
portant. See  the  estimates  of  Do  Wette  by  D. 
Schenkel  (1849),  F.  Lucke  (1850),  Hagenbach 
(1850),  Wiegand  ( 1879),  and  Stahelin  ( 1880). 

.  Dewey.  George,  American  admiral,  was  born 
at  Montpefier,  Vermont,  December  26th,  1837.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  ( fifth  in 
his  class)  in  1858,  and  served  two  years  on  the  Medi- 
terranean station.  As  a  lieutenant  on  the  sloop- 
of-war  'Mississippi'  in  Farragut's  squadron,  he  took 
part  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  lower  Mississippi  in 
1862.  He  continued  in  service  after  the  war,  and 
was  promoted  commander  in  1872,  captain  in  1884, 
and  commodore  in  1896.  Appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  squadron  in  1898,  on  the  nut- 
break  of  war  with  Spain  he  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  Spanish  Beet.  This  he  did  May  1st,  1898,  de- 
stroying the  Spanish  vessels  without  losing  one  of 
his  own  men,  for  which  exploit  he  was  immediately 
promoted  to  bo  rear-admiral,  receiving  a  sword  of 
honour  and  the  thanks  of  congress  ;  in  1899  he  was 
made  admiral,  a  rank  held  previously  only  by  Far- 
ragnt  and  Porter.  He  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Manila,  and  served  on  the  Philippine  commission, 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  1899. 

De  Witt*  Jan,  a  celebrated  statesman  of  Hol- 
land, born  at  Dort  in  1625,  was  the  son  of  Jacob 
de  Witt,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  hatred  of  the 
office  of  stadtholder,  and  of  the  family  that  filled 
it.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and  early  exhibited 
remarkable  ability.  Sent  by  the  States  of  Hol- 
land in  1652  to  Zealand,  as  one  of  the  deputies  to 
dissuade  that  province  from  adopting  an  Orange 
policy,  he  there  secured  complete  confidence  by  his 
eloquence.  Becoming  the  head  of  the  oligarchic 
republican  party,  composed  of  the  nobles  and 
wealthier  burgesses.  Do  Witt  opposed  violently  the 
popular  Orange  party  ( which  upheld  the  young 
prince,  afterward  William  111.),  striving  to  abolish 


the  office  of  stadtholder,  and  to  strip  the  House  of 
Orange  of  all  power.  During  the  minority  of  the 
prince,  the  advantage  was  with  De  Witt  and  his 
party,  and  in  1654,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
jietween  England  and  Holland,  a  secret  article  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty  drawn  up  between  Do  Witt 
and  Cromwell,  by  virtue  of  which  the  House  of 
Orange  was  to  he  deprived  of  all  state-offices. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  De  Witt 
leaned  more  to  the  side  of  France,  all  the  more 
when  hostilities  were  renewed  between  England 
and  Holland  in  1665.  During  the  two  years  war 
De  Witt's  influence  declined,  but  his  star  paled 
altogether  when  the  designs  of  Louis  XI V.  upon 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  became  manifest.  The 
Orange  party  carried  their  point  in  the  elevation 
of  William  to  the  family  dignity  of  stadtholder; 
and  on  the  invasion  of  tbe  Netherlands  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1672,  the  Prince  of  Orango  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Dutch  forces.  The  first  cam- 
paign proved  unfortunate,  which  did  not  improve 
the  temi>er  of  the  |»eople  towards  De  Witt,  who 
I  had  previously  resigned  his  office  of  grand  pension- 
ary. His  brother,  Cornelius,  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  the  stadtholder,  was  imprisoned 
and  tortured.  De  Witt  went  to  see  him  on  his 
release.  When  they  were  coming  out  of  prison, 
they  were  attacked  by  an  infuriated  crowd,  and 
were  both  murdered,  August  20,  1672.  The  States- 
general  demanded  an  investigation,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  murderers,  but  the  stadtholder  did  not 
take  the  necessary  steps.  De  Witt  was  j»ersonally 
a  man  of  upright  character.  Among  his  writings 
are  his  Memoirs  (1709)  and  his  Letters  (6  vols. 
1723-25 ).  See  the  Lives  by  Simons  ( 1832-36 ),  Knot- 
tenbelt  <  1862),  J.  Oeddes  (vol.  i.  Lond.  1879),  and 
Pon talis  (  Eng.  trans.  2  vols.  1885). 

Dewsbliry.  a  manufacturing  town  and  munici- 
pal and  fiarliamentary  borough  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Calder,  32  miles  SW.  of  York ; 
it  is  connected  with  Liverpool  and  Hull  by  the 
Calder  navigation.  It  has  a  chamber  of  commerce 
(1861),  an  infirmary  (1883)  which  cost  £17,000,  a 
new  town-hall  (1888)  which  cost  £30,000,  new 
county-courts,  and  St  Augustine's  grammar-school. 
It  manufactures  extensively  blankets,  carpets,  and 
yarns,  and  with  Bailey  (q.v.)  is  the  centre  of  the 
shoddy  trade ;  it  has  also  foundries  and  minor  indus- 
tries. DewBbury  obtained  a  municipal  charter  in 
1872.  Pop.  of  municipal  borough  (1861)  18,148; 
( 1881 )  29,639 ;  ( 1891 )  29,847.  The  parliamentary 
borough  was  formed  in  1867,  and  includes  list  ley 
and  Soothill.  Pop.  of  par.  through  ( 1881 )  69,531  ; 
(1891)  72,986.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Dexter,  in  Heraldry,  that  side  of  a  shield  or 
armorial  figure  or  composition  which  is  to  the  left, 
not  the  rignt,  of  the  spectator,  because  it  covers  the 
right  side  of  the  warrior  who  carries  it. 

Dextrine  (»yn. '  British  gum,' '  torrefied  starch'). 
When  starch  is  carefully  heated  to  392"  (209*  C), 
it  becomes  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  and  loses 
its  gelatinous  character ;  it  has  also  the  property, 
when  viewed  by  polarised  light,  of  turning  the  plane 
of  polarisation  to  the  right ;  neiice  itn  mime.  Starch 
may  be  converted  into  dextrine  by  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  dilute  acids  atahigu  temperature ; 
also  by  the  action  of  Diastase  ( q.  v. ).  Dextrine  and 
starch  are  isomeric,  both  being  composed  of  C«H  i»Os; 
but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  dingy  purple 
tint  which  dextrine  gives  with  iodine,  instead  of 
blue.  More  pliable  and  less  brittle  when  dry  than 
gum-arabic,  dextrine  is  often  substituted  for  it  in 
calico-printing,  and  for  stiffening  different  goods  ;  it 
is  also  applied  to  the  back  of  postage-stamps. 

Dey  (Turkish  diii,  « a  maternal  uncle' ),  a  name 
applied  to  the  governor  of  Algiers  before  its 
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conquest  by  the  French.  The  name  was  formerly 
given  to  elderly  people,  especially  among  the 
Janizaries  ;  hence  came  to  be  commonly  applied  at 
Algiers  to  the  commanding-officer  of  that  corps, 
who  frequently  became  afterwards  pasha  or  regent 
of  that  province.    See  Beg. 

Dhar,  a  town  of  Central  India,  lying  at  an 
elevation  of  1908  feet  almve  the  sea,  33  miles  W.  of 
Mhov.  It  has  over  15,000  inhabitant*,  and  pre- 
serves, in  two  large  mosques  of  ml  stone  and  a  fort 
defended  by  a  high  rampart  and  twenty-six  towers, 
traces  of  bygone  magnificence.  It  is  the  capital 
of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name,  with  an  area 
of  1740  sq.  m. ,  and  169,474  inhabitants. 

HhamiKala,  a  hill-station  in  the  Punjab, 
1 10  miles  NK.  of  Lahore.    Pop.  6500. 

l>harw  ar,  a  town  and  district  in  the  southern 
Mahratta  country,  in  Bombay  Presidency,  separated 
by  the  river  Tnngahhadra  from  Madras.  The  town 
has  no  manufactures  of  importance,  but  a  good 
deal  of  trade.  Pop.  32,841. — The  district  has  an 
area  of  4600  sq.  in.,  and  a  pop.  of  1,051,314, 
mostly  Hindus.  The  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  country  is  its  suitableness  for  the  growth  of 
American  cotton,  which  now  occupies  a  thin!  of 
the  total  acreage  devoted  to  cotton.  Cotton  and 
silk  cloth  are  manufactured  in  the  district  The 
prevalent  language  is  Canarese. 

Dhole*  the  wild  dog  of  India.    See  Don. 

Dholka*  a  town  of  India,  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, 22  miles  S\V.  of  Ahmadabad,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  weaving  of  women's  rol»es.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  4  miles  in  circuit,  and 
lies  amid  the  ruins  of  noble  palaces  and  tanks, 
many  dating  from  the  early  Hindu  period.  Pop. 
18,500. 

Dholnore,  a  native  state  of  Raiputana,  in 
Central  India,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Chnin- 
bu),  with  an  area  of  1200  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop. 
of  279,800,  mostly  Hindus.  Capital,  Dholpore,  on 
the  Churnbul,  34  miles  S.  of  Agra  by  rail.  A  large 
fifteen  days'  fair  is  held  here  in  October,  and  two 
religious  fairs  are  held  every  year  at  Machkund.  a 
lake  3  miles  to  the  west,  with  no  fewer  than  1 14 
temples  on  its  banks. 

lfthllltchee,  or  Dhanchi  f  .Gschynomene  {Set- 
bania )  aculctdn  ],  an  annual  herlwceous  plant  culti- 
vated in  Bengal  on  account  of  its  coarse  hemp-like 
fibre.  It  is  steeped  and  prepared  very  much  like 
Sunn  (q.v. ).    Other  species  are  of  simitar  use, 

IHlwulagfli  (l)twtlaqiri).  once  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  nut  now 
ascertained  to  be  at  most  only  the  third  in  point  of 
altitude,  has  a  height  of  26,826  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  in  Nepal,  in  29'  X.  lat.,  and  82"  30'  E.  long. 

Diabase.  See  Basalt. 

Diabe'tes  (Or.,  lit.  'a  syphon,'  from  diabaino, 
'  I  go  or  flow  through'),  a  disorder  of  the  general 
system,  of  which  the  principal  svmptom  is  a 
greatly  increased  flow  of  urine.  Diabetes  is  of  two 
distinct  kinds  :  the  one,  diatrtte*  iwripuim,  is  a 
mere  exaggeration  of  the  water-excreting  function 
of  the  kidneys,  accompanied  by  extreme  thirst,  and 
hence  called" polydipsia  ( Gr.,  '"excess  of  thirst ')  by 
some  authorities  ;  the  other  is  a  more  complex  dis- 
order of  the  assimilation,  consequent  on  the  forma- 
tion first,  and  the  excretion  by  the  kidneys  after- 
wards, of  an  enormous  excess  of  animal  sugar 
(see  Si'GAiO,  the  sugar  being  found  in  excess 
not  only  in  the  renal  excretion,  but  in  the  blood, 
and  in  nearly  all  the  secretions  which  have  been 
examined.  The  pathology'  of  this  disease,  called 
diabetes  mellitut  (Lat.  md%  '  honey '),  is  very 
obscure,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  recent 
physiological  researches  which  tend  to  throw  light 
on'  the  development  of  sugar  in  the  animal  organ- 


ism, especially  in  the  liver,  and  which  must 
undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  the  solution 
of  the  problems  connected  with  this  disease. 
Unhappily,  the  cure  of  it  is  still  entirely  unknown, 
except  in  "so  far  as  it  may  be  controlled  or  retarded 
by  good  management  of  the  diet,  drink,  and  cloth- 
ing. The  €0111*6  of  the  disease,  however,  is  very 
dine  re  tit  at  different  periods  of  life.  Before  middle 
age  it  is  severe,  progressive,  and  almost  invariably 
fatal.  After  that  period  precisely  similar  symptoms 
often  appear,  especially  in  gouty  |>ersonB,  but  are 
so  much  less  dangerous,  and  so  much  more  easily 
controlled,  that  many  authorities  are  unwilling  U* 
place  them  in  the  same  class  as  true  diabetes.  All 
diabetics  are  subject  to  progressive  emaciation,  and 
they  often  become  subject  to  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  lungs,  closely  resembling  true  tubercular  Con- 
sumption (q.v.);  it  is  chiefly  in  warding  off  this 
termination,  or  some  other  more  quickly  fatal,  and 
in  mitigating  the  symptoms  of  the  malady,  that 
the  medical  art  can  be  of  service. 

The  first  fact  observed  in  cases  of  diabetes  is 
usually  the  increased  flow  of  urine,  when  it 
becomes  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 
inconvenience  ;  and  also  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  appetite,  and  an  unquenchable  thirst, 
which  rarely  fail  to  accompany  the  disease  from 
the  beginning,  but  often  do  not  attract  atten- 
tion, or  at  least  suggest  the  idea  of  anything 
wrong,  till  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disorder. 
When  the  ttatient  demands  medical  assistance  he 
hi  usually  somewhat  thin  ;  the  pulse  is  quiet,  the 
skin  cool,  the  heat  of  the  surface,  indeed,  habitually 
rather  low  and  easily  depressed.  There  is  often  a^ 
complete  absence  of  ]ierspiration,  which  gives  a 
peculiar  feeling  of  harshness  to  the  surface,  espe 
cially  of  the  palms  of  the  hands.  With  these 
symptoms  the  first  approaches  of  pulmonary  disea.v 
may  concur.  In  the  very  last  stages  there  is  some- 
times dropsy  of  the  feet ;  and  the  urine  may  be 
natural  in  quantity,  or  even  diminished.  For 
the  other  characters  of  diabetic  urine,  see  Urine. 
Diabetic  persons  hear  excitement  and  fatigue, 
either  mental  or  bodily,  extremely  badly  ;  and  im- 

|  prudence  in  this  respect  is  not  unfrequentlv  followed 
tiy  sudden  or  rapid  collapse  and  death.  The  treat- 
ment consists  mainly  in  removing  from  the  diet,  as 
far  as  consistent  with  comfort  and  due  nourishment, 
everything  which  easily  turns  to  the  formation  of 
animal  sugar  in  the  system,  especially  all  excess  of 
farinaceous  food.  Ihe  complete  suppression  of 
sugar-forming  food,  however,  as  recommended  long 
ago  by  Kollo,  has  not  been  found  possible  in  prac- 
tice in  the  majority  of  cases.  Bread  composed  of 
gluten  of  wheat  without  starch,  or  bran -cakes  baked 
with  eggs,  or  biscuits  made  of  almonds,  have  been 
strongly  recommended  ;  and  in  most  of  the  great 

;  capitals,  as  London  and  Paris,  bakers  may  be  found 
who  regularly  furnish  bread  suitable  for  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  sufferers  ;  indeed,  any  intelligent 
baker  who  will  take  the  trouble  may,  under 

,  medical  direction,  be  got  to  manufacture  such 
bread  when  required ;  or  it  may  be  ordered  in  the 
form  of  cakes  and  biscuits,  in  quantities  at  a  time, 
from  London  houses.  It  is  of  importance,  however, 
that  it  lie  ascertained  that  the  bread  or  flour 
supplied  is  really  suitable ;  for  Dr  Pavy,  one  of 
the  chief  authorities  on  this  disease,  ascertained 
that  some  of  the  so-called  foods  for  diabetics 
contain  little  less  starch  than  ordinary  bread. 
Saccharin  (q.v.)  has  lately  been  of  great  service  to 
dial>etics,  as  it  supplies  the  flavour  of  sugar  without 
its  objectionable  properties.  Medicines  proper 
should  be  used  only  under  the  advice  of  the 
physician.  There  is  no  specific,  and  the  unguarded 
use  of  strong  remedies  is  to  be  condemned.  Of  all 
medicines  that  have  Iteen  used,  however,  opium 
and  morphia  have  been  found  most  frequently  use- 
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ful  in  delaying  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Flannel 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  the  languid 
function  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration  aided  by  the 
warm  bath,  especially,  perhaps,  the  vapour  bath — 
e.g.  that  form  known  as  the  Russian  bath.  The 
Turkish  bath,  which  abstracts  a  large  quantity  of 
water  through  the  skin,  is  less  suitable  to  such 

Diablerrts,  a  remarkable  mountain  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bern 
and  Valais,  with  a  height  of  10,651  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  Diablerets,  with  their  four  main  peaks, 
are  composed  of  limestone  strata,  the  lower  beds  of 
which  are  so  soft  and  shaly  that  they  are  easily 
disintegrated,  and  masses  falling  down  into  the 
valley  from  alwve  cause  the  most  terrible  catas- 
tropbes,  as  in  1714  and  1749. 

Diacaustle.  See  Caustics. 

Diachylon.  See  Plaster. 

Diadocbl.   See  Greece,  Vol.  V.  p.  388. 

Diuresis  (Gr.,  from  diaired,  *  I  divide' ),  a  term 
used  in  Grammar  to  signify  the  resolution  of  a 
diphthong,  or  of  a  contracted  syllable,  into  two 
syllables ;  as  Lat.  aura:  into  aurat.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  mark  '*  placed  al>ove  a  vowel 
letter  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  he  independently 
pronounced,  and  not  in  conjunction  with  a  pre- 
ceding vowel ;  as  in  the  above  example,  or  in  the 
word  aerial.    See  UMLAUT. 

Diagnosis  (Gr.,  from  dia, '  through,'  and  gnosis, 
'knowledge'),  in  Medicine,  the  discrimination  of 
diseases.  It  includes  the  study  of  all  the  vital 
phenomena  of  diseases,  and  also  of  their  appear  - 
ancea  after  death,  in  so  far  as  this  can  aid  their 
discovery  during  the  life  of  the  patient  It  is  usual 
to  speak  of  rational  or  physiological  diagnosis,  or 
diagnosis  by  symptoms— i.e.  changes  chiefly  func- 
tional, observed  by  the  patient;  and  of  physical 
diagnosis,  or  diagnosis  by  signs— Le.  objective 
phenomena  appreciable  by  the  senses  of  the 
observer.  The  latter  method  of  diagnosis  has 
been  much  enlarged  in  scofte  and  increased  in 
importance  by  the  modern  methods  in  medicine  of 
Auscultation  (q.v.)  and  Percussion  (q.v.),  and  also 
by  the  great  advances  made  in  physiological  chem- 
istry, and  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  Skill  in 
diagnosis  is  one  of  the  highest  gift*  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  nothing  distinguishes  the  man  of  long 
experience  from  the  tyro  more  than  this  unerring 
insight  into  some  unseen  disease.  See  STETHO- 
SCOPE, Laryngoscope,  Ophthalmoscope,  &c. 
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Dia'fforas  (surnamed  the  'atheist'),  a  Greek 
poet  ana  philosopher,  was  lsirn  in  Melos,  an  island 
of  the  Cyclades.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Democritua  of  Abdera,  and  lie  is  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  Cloud*  ( 4*24  B.C.).  He  seems 
to  have  been  witty  and  fearless,  and  probably 
treated  the  superstitions  of  the  popular  religion 
with  contempt.    He  was  formally  accused  of  im- 

Siety  in  411,  and  only  saved  his  life  by  flight  to 
'allene,  and  afterwards  to  Corinth,  where  he  died. 
He  wrote  lyrics  and  a  philosophical  work,  none  of 
which  have  ls?en  preserved. 

Dial  and  Dialling.  A  tun-dud  is  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  time  by  means  of  the  motion  of 
the  sun's  shadow  cast  by  a  stile  erected  on  its  sur- 
face. It  is  an  instrument  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  before  clocks  and  watches  became  common,  it 
was  in  general  use  as  a  time-keeper.  Some  old 
sun-dinls  are  very  elaborate — e.g.  that  at  Glands 
Castle,  Forfarshire  ;  and  many  bear  quaint  mottoes 
(cf.  Leisure  Hour,  1870,  p.  413;  ana  Mrs  Catty's 
Book  of  Sun- Dials,  new  ed.  ISSO ).  Dial-making  was 
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then  an  important  branch  of  mathematical  study  ; 
now  it  is  more  an  object  of  curiosity  titan  utility. 
A  dial  consists  of  two  parts — the  stile  or  gnomon, 
usually  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  metal,  always  made 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  pointing  towards 
the  north  pole ;  and  the  dial-plane,  which  may  be 
of  any  hard  substance,  and  on  which  are  marked 
the  directions  of  the  shadow  for  the  several  hours 
of  the  day,  their  halves,  quarters,  &c.  Dials  receive 
various  names,  according  mostly  to  the  positions 
which  they  are  constructed  to  occupy.  When  the 
dial-plane  is  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  the  dial  is 
called  a  horizontal  dial ;  when  perpendicular  to  that 
plane,  a  vertical  dial.  An  equinoctial  dial  is  one 
whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  equinoctial  plane. 
The  south  dial,  north  dial,  east  dial,  west  dial,  polar 
dial,  declining  dial,  are  named  from  the  position 
of  the  dial-plane.  The  cylindrical  dial  is  a  dial 
drawn  on  the  curved  surface  of  a  cylinder.  The 
ring  dial  is  an  ingenious  small  portable  dial,  but 
rather  a  curious  toy  than  a  philosophical  instru- 
ment. A  night  or  nocturnal  diid  is  an  instrument 
for  showing  the  hour  of  the  night  by  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  or  stars.  Moon-dials  may  be  constructed 
relative  to  the  moon's  motion  ;  or  the  hour  may  be 
found  by  the  moon's  shadow  on  a  sun  dial.  But 
ltccause  of  the  irregularity  of  the  moon's  motion, 
due  to  it*  varying  speed  at  different  parts  of  its 
orbit,  the  time  so  found  is  subject  to  considerable 
error. 

Dialling.— The  stile  of  a  dial  being  parallel  to 
the  earths  axis,  those  familiar  with  spherical  trigo- 
nometry will  readily  see  that  the  problem  of  con- 
structing a  dial  resolves  itself  into  that  of  ascer- 
taining where  the  hour-lines  cut  a  given  circle,  with 
a  view  to  the  graduation  of  the  dial-plane.  Suppose 
Yep  ( fig.  1 ),  a  hollow  and  transparent  sphere,  as 
of  glass,  to  represent  the  earth  ;  and  suppose  its 
equator  divided  into  24  equal  parte  by  the  meri- 
dians a,  b,  c,  d,  &c,  one  of  them  passing  through  a 
given  place,  say  London  (see  Horizon),  at  the 
point  a.  If  the  hour  of  twelve  be  marked  at  the 
equator,  both  on  the  latter  meridian  and  that 
opposite  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hours  in  order  on 


Fig.  1. 

the  other  meridians,  those  meridians  will  be  the 
hour-circles  of  London,  because,  as  the  sun  appears 
I  to  move  round  the  earth  in  24  hours,  he  will  pass 
|  from  one  meridian  to  another  in  one  hour.  Then, 
'■  if  the  sphere  has  an  opaque  axis,  as  Pep,  terminat- 
!  ing  in  the  poies  P  and  p,  the  shadow  of  this  axis 
I  would  fall,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  on  every  par- 
ticular meridian  and  hour,  as  the  sun  came  to  the 
plane  of  the  opposite  meridian,  and  would  thus 
1  show  the  time  at  London,  and  at  all  other  places 
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on  the  same  meridian  as  London.  If  the  sphere 
were  cut  through  the  middle  hy  a  plane  A  BCD,  in 
the  rational  horixon  of  London,  and  if  straight  lines 
were  drawn  from  the  centre,  E,  of  the  plane  to 
the  point*  where  it*  circumference  is  cut  hy  the 
hour-circles  of  the  sphere,  those  lines  would  lie  the 
hour-lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  London  ;  for  the 
shadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  ujmiu  each  jiarticular 
hour  line  of  the  dial,  when  it  fell  upon  the  like  hour-  | 
circle  of  the  sphere.  Similarly,  if  we  suppose  the  j 
sphere  cut  hy  any  other  plane  facing  the  meridian,  i 
tlio  hour-circles  of  the  sphere  will  cut  the  edge  of 
the  plane  in  those  points  to  which  the  hour-line* 
must  lie  drawn  straight  from  the  centre  -,  and  the 
axis  of  the  sphere  will  cast  a  shadow  on  these  lines  | 
at  the  respective  hours.  The  like  will  hold  of  any 
plane,  whether  it  face  the  meridian  or  not,  provided 
it  do  not  coincide  with  it,  or  do  not  coincide  with  a 
plane  through  the  poles,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  In  the  latter  case,  the  axiii 
would  have  no  elevation  aliove  the  plane  of  the 
dial ;  in  the  former,  the  shadow  would  not  move 
circularly. 

The  universal  dialling  cylinder,  an  invention  of 
Ferguson's,  is  represented  in  tig.  2.   ABC'D  is  a 


Fig.  2. 

glass  cylindrical  tulie,  closed  at  lioth  ends  with 
brass  plates,  cm  the  centres  of  which  a  wire  or  axis, 
EF(i,  is  fixed.  The  tulie  is  either  fixed  to  a  hori- 
zontal ttoard,  H,  at  nn  angle  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  or  moves  on  a  joint,  so  that  it  may  he 
elevated  till  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  at  any 
latitude.  The  24  hour  lines  are  drawn  on  the  out- 
side of  the  glass,  equidistant  from  «ne  another,  and 
parallel  to  the  axis.  The  XII  next  B  stands  for 
midnight;  the  XII  next  the  lioard,  for  noon. 
When  the  axis  is  adjusted  for  the  latitude,  and  the 
hoard  levelled,  with  the  line  HN  on  the  meridian, 
and  the  end  towards  the  north,  the  axis  EFG,  when 
the  sun  shines,  will  serve  as  stile,  and  cast  a 
Bhadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day  among  the  parallel 
hour-lines.  As  the  plate  At)  is  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  EFG  jierpendicular  to  it,  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  the 
parallels  will  he  the  hour  lines  of  an  equinoctial 
dial,  and  the  axis  will  he  the  stile.  A  horizontal 
plate,  ge,  if  put  into  the  tulie,  with  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  to  the  several  parallels  cutting  its 
edge,  will  lie  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  given  lati- 
tude ;  and  similarly  a  vertical  plate,  fronting  the 
meridian,  and  touching  the  tube  with  its  edge,  with 


lines  drawn  from  its  centre  to  the  parallels,  will  be 
a  vertical  south  dial,  the  axis  of  the  instrument  in 
both  cases  serving  for  the  stile :  and  similarly  for 
any  other  plate  placed  in  the  cylinder.  If,  instead 
of  being  of  glass,  the  cylinder  were  of  wood,  any  of 
these  dials  might  lie  obtained  from  it  by  simply 
cutting  it  in  the  planes  of  the  plates,  and  drawing 
the  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  section. 

Dialling  sometimes  occurs  as  a  term  for  surveying 
by  help  of  a  compass  with  sights,  such  as  is  called 
a"  *  miners  dial,'  and  is  used  es|>ecially  in  under- 
ground surveys  and  mine  surveying. 

Dlftlcct*  in  popular  language,  a  local  form  of 
speech  which  diners  from  the  general  or  received 
speech  of  the  country,  but  is  manifestly  related  to 
it.  Still  more  popularly,  dialect  is  considered  to 
lie  a  '  corruption  '  of  received  speech,  due  to  ignor- 
ance or  carelessness,  and  is  stigmatised  as  lioorisb. 
Both  definitions  are  untenable.  The  last  is  so 
extremely  wrong  that  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  term  received  speech  an  artificial  (as  distinct 
from  a  natural  or  organic )  '  corruption '  of  some 
local  form  of  speech  which  political  or  literary 
circumstances  nave  impoeeo:  upon  the  whole 
country.  The  first  definition  labours  under  the 
disadvantage  of  supposing  that  there  was  from 
the  first  in  any  country  a  received  form  of  speech 
which  '  broke  up  '  into*  dialects,  just  as  the  Latin 
language  actually  broke  up  into  the  Romance 
languages  of  to-day.  And  this  leads  to  the  ques- 
tion, How  does  a  dialect  differ  from  a  language? 
Are  the  so-called  Romance  languages  not  rather 
dialects  of  Latin  *  Is  not  English  collectively  a 
dialect  of  I^ow  ( lennan  ?  Was  not  Latin  itself  a 
dialect  of  that  original  Aryan  speech  which  we 
only  know  in  such  dialectal  forms  as  Sanskrit, 
Greek.  Latin,  Gothic,  &c.  ?  This  is  a  question 
merely  of  the  meaning  we  assign  to  words.  It 
is  well  fitted  for  arguing,  as  Gil  Bias  argued 
(chap.  i. ),  but  it  is  of  no  practical  value. 

Without  going  into  the  very  vexed  question  of 
the  origin  of  language,  we  find  that  wherever  two 
human  beings  are  thrown  together  a  sjioken  means 
of  communication  or  language  grows  up ;  that 
wherever  a  family  is  isolated  a  family  language 
is  generated ;  that  when  the  family  separates 
into  many  distinct  families  they  carry  with  them 
some  general  ami  various  particular  forms  of  the 
original  family  speech ;  that  where  these  families 
again  separate  the  same  process  goes  on,  till  the 
one  original  speech  is  broken  up  into  a  variety  of 
local  forms  which  differ  but  slightly  from  each 
I  other,  and  are  usually,  though  strange,  mutually 
!  intelligible.  Wars,  esjiecially  civil  wars,  conquests, 
defeuts,  changes  of  environment  due  to  immigra- 
tion and  emigration,  contact  with  others  deriving 
from  a  different  original  family,  produce  harsher 
changes,  till  the  groups  become  mutually  unin- 
telligible. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  old  dialects 
may  be  considered  to  become  languages.  We  have 
not  to  go  far  to  seek  examples.  The  slang  of  each 
nursery,  school,  college,  profession,  and  handicraft 
illustrates  the  first ;  the  history  of  Europe  furnishes 
abundant  examples  of  the  second.  We  may  there- 
fore have  dialects  or  diversities  of  related  speech 
without  having  a  received  speech  at  all.  In  the 
flourishing  time  of  Greece,  Herodotus  wrote  in 
Ionic  and  Thucydides  in  Attic.  There  was  not 
even  a  word  for  Greek,  which,  as  separate  from 
its  dialectal  forms,  was  unknown  till  long  after- 
wards. In  England  the  author  of  the  first  English- 
Latin  dictionary,,  the  Prvmpturium  Parvulorum, 
apologises  for  writing  in  East  Anglian,  as  being 
the  only  form  of  speech  he  knew.  It  was  not  till 
political  domination  called  forth  a  court  speech 
that  the  seed  of  a  received  speech  was  sown  ;  but 
centuries  of  writers,  each  touching  up  the  artificial 
changeling  in  his  own  way  while  using  it  to  expresf 
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rigorous  thought,  were  required  to  build  up  our 
glorious  English  speech. 

Dialect,  however,  is  by  no  means  yet  extinct, 
even  in  England,  though  railways  and  school- 
boards  threateu  its  speedy  annihilation.  The 
writer,  who  has  been  led  to  investigate  the 
subject  during  the  last  twenty  years,  linds  that 
we  have  still  six  great  fonns  of  local  speech — 
Southern,  Western,  Eastern,  Midland,  Northern, 
and  lowland  Scotch — further  divisible  into  forty- 
two  district*,  each  of  which  has  generally  numer- 
ous varieties.  His  object  was  to  determine  the 
pronunciation  as  at  present  existing  all  over  that 
part  of  England  and  Scotland  which  is  not  still 
Celtic  ;  hence  his  distinctions  are  mainly  based  on 
pronunciation  as  referred  to  the  oldest  English 
form  of  literary  speech,  the  West  Saxon  or  Wessex, 
which,  however,  never  prevailed  over  the  whole 
country,  and  is  not  even  the  foundation  of  modern 
literary  speech.  Of  this  pronunciation  he  was  j 
obligee  to  omit  one  striking  and  characteristic 
part — viz.  the  intonation  or  singsong  of  speech, 
which  generally  strikes  a  stranger  first  and  most 
strongly,  because  he  con  hi  not  invent  any  practical 
means  "of  expressing  it,  and  it  was  very  seldom 
indeed  that  he  could  hear  it  from  native  un- 
educated peasants.  The  two  other  points  to 
which  we  must  look  for  distinctions  are  vocabu- 
lary and  construction.  Vocabulary  is  the  point 
most  generally  considered,  but  it  is  often  delusive 
as  a  means  of  separation,  because  it  is  so  difficult 
to  trace  the  area  over  which  certain  words  prevail 
as  distinct  from  those  where  they  are  not  known. 
The  nature  of  the  investigations  and  their  difficulty 
is  well  shown  in  Mr  Thomas  Hal  lam's 1  Four  Dialect 
Words,  Clem,  Lake,  Nesh,  and  Oss  [  —  to  starve, 
to  play,  tender,  to  offer],  their  modern  dialectal 
range,  meaning,  pronunciation,  etymology,  and  j 
early  or  literary  use'  (English  Dialect  Society,  j 
188.")).  With  unusual  words,  however,  or  words 
with  unusual  significations,  most  glossarists  con- 
sider that  they  are  chiefly  concerned,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  difficulty  the  writers  feel  in  express- 
ing the  sounds  of  the  words — i.e.  properly  speaking, 
in  actually  conveying  the  words  —  renders  their 
identification  uncertain.  This  is  different  for 
literary  languages  where  there  is  a  conventional 
orthography  and  pronunciation.  The  last  charac-  i 
teristic  mark  of  dialects  is  their  grammatical  con-  | 
struction.  It  is  surprising  how  little  this  point  is  > 
attended  to  in  most  glossaries,  so  that  the  reader  | 
is  generally  left  to  discover  the  construction  from 
the  examples,  and  these  in  many  cases  are  not 
sufficiently  trustworthy  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the 
more  satisfactory,  then,  to  refer  to  such  glossaries  as 
El  worthy's  Wert  Somerset,  with  its  separate  gram- 
mar; Darlington's  Folk-speech  of  South  Cheshire; 
Miss  Jackson's  Shropshire  Word-book  ;  and  Robin- 
son's Mid- Yorkshire  Glossary,  in  which  pronun- 
ciation and  grammar  arc  well  attended  to,  and 
examples  are  numerous  and  trustworthy. 

In  making  the  atxive  division  of  English  dialects, 
considered  as  new  local  forms  of  speech  referred  to 
one  old  local  form,  the  Wessex,  without  any  regard 
to  received  speech  or  spelling,  the  following  are  the 
principal  distinctions  relied  upon,  and  the  areas 
over  which  they  extend. 

( 1 )  Southern  takes  in  the  whole  south  of  England 
from  Cornwall  to  Kent,  extending  northwards  on 
the  west  to  the  north  of  Worcester,  south  of 
Warwick  and  Northampton,  eastwards  to  the 
lioundary  of  Oxford,  and  all  south  of  the  Thames. 
The  marked  characters  are  found  in  the  western 
half,  which  die  off  eastwards,  while  westwards  they 
exhibit  signs  of  Celtic  influence.  Wilts,  Dorset. 
Somerset,  and  Gloucester  show  this  form  in  its 
prime.  These  were  the  seat  of  the  West  Saxon 
tribes,  and  best  preserve  the  mark  of  their  origin. 
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The  main  character  of  all  the  southern  division  is 
the  pronunciation  of  r,  especially  where  not  before 
a  vowel,  as  in  there,  sir!  The  tongue,  in  the  prin- 
cipal region,  is  reverted,  that  is,  turned  with  its 
underside  to  the  hard  palate,  and  its  point  directed 
towards  the  throat.  This  is  the  English  form  of 
the  (different)  glottal  r  of  the  Low  German  district. 
It  is  not  only  strong  in  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset, 
but  also  in  Devon  (where  French  u  may  likewise 
be  heard),  though  it  dies  out  through  Cornwall,  and 
in  west  Cornwall,  which  has  comparatively  recently 
become  English,  has  become  that  of  received 
speech.  In  Hampshire  and  eastwards  it  becomes 
milder,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  still  well  marked 
even  in  Kent.  It  is  the  jwirent  of  received  English 
r,  which  is  little  different  from  an  imperfect  d  when 
it  does  not  become  a  simple  vowel  or  is  lost.  Initial 
y  and  *  in  Saxon  words  uecome  v  and  z.  In  con- 
struction the  speech  is  peculiar  in  the  general  use 
of  /  be  for  /  am,  and  ve  am,  you  am,  for  ire  are,  you 
are;  in  the  general  prefix  of  a  to  the  past  participle 
— as  /'re  a-done;  the  periphrastic  form  of  the 
present  tense,  as  I  do  go  for  simple  /  go,  without 
any  implied  emphasis;  the  use  of  the  accusative  en, 
from  Wessex  hine,  which  is  replaced  by  the  dative 
him  in  literary  speech  ;  and  in  one  part  of  Somerset 
(near  to,  but  west  of,  Yeovil)  the  use  of  utch  for 
the  first  personal  pronoun  /.  In  the  east  of  Sussex 
and  in  Kent  de,  dis,  dat,  &c.  may  be  still  heard 
for  the,  this,  that,  &c,  but  this  is  a  comparative 
modernism. 

(2)  Western  comprises  most  of  Monmouth,  Here- 
ford, and  Shropshire,  and  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Welsh,  which  in  early  times  prevailed  over 
them  ;  and  Shropshire  especially  preserves  a  trilled 
Welsh  r  which  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
southern  and  midland  r. 

( 3 )  Eastern  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  counties 
lying  north  of  the  Thames  but  east  of  Oxford  and 
Leicester  and  south  of  Lincoln,  embracing  also  the 
East  Anglian  peninsula  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
which  two  counties  generally  have  a  pronunciation 
of  to,  do,  soon,  as  if  the  vowel  were  nearly  French  «, 
much  the  same  as  in  Devonshire.  But  this  does 
not  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  eastern,  which  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  received  speech, 
being  indeed  that  part  of  the  country  from  which 
it  originated.  Essex  is  especially  remarkable  for 
pronouncing  paper  like  piper,  a  practice  which  of 
late  years  (sulmequently  to  the  time  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray )  has  crept  into  London,  and  may  be  heard 
from  most  newsboys.  Over  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk  extends  the  land  of  Wee,  where  «?  is 
used  for  tt,  but  not  conversely,  as  wine  for  vine,  iron 
(rhyming  wn»)  for  ran,  and  so  on. 

(4)  Midland  occupies  the  whole  middle  region  of 
England  from  the  north  of  the  three  last  named  to, 
roughly  speaking,  a  line  drawn  from  Lancaster  Ray 
on  the  west  to  the  Humlter  on  the  east.  The 
speech  of  the  large  tract  of  country  thus  included 
is  by  no  means  homogeneous.  Hut  the  Southerner 
is  at  once  surprised  i»y  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  short  o  and  «  in  come,  up,  and  similar 
words,  which  in  the  greater  ]>art  of  this  region 
resembles  the  German  o  or  French  eu  with  a  dash 
of  o©  in  foot,  l>eing  really  a  transitional  form 
between  the  well-known  southern  and  Lowland 
Scotch  sound  ami  the  oo  in  foot.  This  last  sound, 
however,  prevails  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  south 
of  Yorkshire.  Lincolnshire  is  remarkable  for  its 
fractured  or  divided  vowels,  which  Lord  Tennyson 
writes  with  d,  but  which  really  sound  to  a  Londoner, 
and  even  to  a  native  Lincolnshire  man,  both  of  whom 
vocalise  their  r,  as  if  an  r  were  annexed,  as  sair, 
sairnts,  deerd,  doarnt,  for  Lord  Tennyson's  may, 
sadints,  dead,  dodnt  (  -  say,  saints,  dead,  don't),  and 
so  on.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Lincolnshire  ow  is 
pronounced  oo,  as  noo,  eoo,  hoose,  for  now,  cow, 
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house,  which  U  not  found  at  all  in  the  other 
midland  counties,  but  ia  an  old  form  now  character- 
istic of  northern  speech.  In  the  western  midland, 
mid  and  south  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
one  of  the  most  striking  pronunciation*  arises  from 
the  treatment  of  ow,  which  is  pronounced  on  in  the 
south  only,  at  tho  south  east  of  J^ancashire  and 
north-west  of  Derby,  liecoming  the  prolongation  of 
«i  in  bat,  cat  in  the  south-west  of  Lancashire,  of  a 
in  father  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  and  south  Derby, 
and  like  eye  nearly  in  Cheshire  and  north  Stafford- 
shire. Tim  word  for  ah*  is  hoo  in  south  Lancashire, 
north  Derby,  and  Cheshire,  ami  ihoo  in  south  York- 
shire. The  definite  article  south  of  Cheshire, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham  has  the  usual  English 
form,  but  in  Cheshire,  north  Derby,  and  Lancashire 
becomes  the  th  in  oath  without  any  vowel, 
though  often  assimilated  to  a  preceding  t,  and  in 
south  Yorkshire  is  reduced  to  a  simple  t'  without 
any  vowel.  In  construction  the  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  verbal  plural  in  -en  in  the  present 
tense,  often  singularly  contracted.  Thus  an  yo? 
is  hace-n  youf  dun  they  (with  the  peculiar  u)  is 
do-en,  'do  they;'  they  known,  they  know-en,  'they 
know,'  and  so  on.  This  prevails  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  parts  of  Yorkshire 
adjoining,  but  is  lost  in  most  of  south  Yorkshire. 
It  has  disappeared  recently  in  Nottinghamshire, 
is  rare  in  ttie  south  midland,  and  practically  dis- 
appears in  Leicester.  /  am  is  used  in  this  region, 
in  contrast  to  the  southern  /  be.  The  r  is  very  light 
and  quite  different  from  the  southern  reverted  r  and 
the  }>cotch  strongly  trilled  r. 

(ft)  Northern  extends  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  midland  to  Scotland.  Here  ow  becomes  oo 
completely  in  most  of  Yorkshire,  but  remains  in 
the  first 'stage  of  transition  from  oo  to  ow  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  The  short  u  in 
but,  cut,  is  no  in  foot.  The  vowels  are  much 
fractured  or  divided  throughout  north  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire,  but 
differently  from  the  forms  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  sound  of  ee  or  ea  in  beer,  bear,  being  prefixed. 
In  the  south-eastern  part  long  t  becomes  a  in  father, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  south-western  part. 
The  definite  article  becomes  simple  vowelles*  t' 
( being  quite  lost  in  Holderness.  Yorkshire )  up  to 
a  sinuous  line  through  north  Cumberland  and  south 
Durham,  after  which  the  usual  form  the  is  resumed 
and  continued  to  the  Scotch  border.  Instead  of 
I  am,  I  is  is  regularly  used,  at  least  till  the  is 
restored,  and  then  generally  /  am  is  heard.  In 
Northumberland  a  transition  occurs  from  the  short 
oo  in  foot  in  such  words  as  cut,  up,  through  a  sound 
more  resembling  German  o,  and  only  slightly 
different  from  midland  short  u,  to  tfie  regular 
southern  and  Scotch  form  which  is  established 
about  Wooler.  But  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Northumlierland  is  the  uvular  (or  as  it  is  usually 
called,  guttural)  pronunciation  of  r,  almost  as  in 
the  north  of  France  and  Germany.  This  is 
apparently  of  recent  origin,  and  hardly  overlaps 
the  county  bonier  on  the  south,  while  it  is  not 
heard  beyond  Berwick  on  the  north.  The  neigh- 
bouring Scots  cannot  pronounce  it. 

(6)  Lowland  Scotch  pervade*  all  Scotland  where 
Gaelic  is  not  the  common  language— i.e.  generally 
the  south  and  east,  including  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetland*.  Historically,  the  English  language 
was  transplanted  into  Scotland  from  the  east  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  but  it  now  differs 
materially  from  the  speech  there  used.  The  speech 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  form.  (See  Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  Dialect 
of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland  ( 1873),  which 
is  the  classical  work  on  the  subject. )  Phonetically, 
tne  southern  form  is  remarkable  for  retaining  ow 
when  not  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  using  oo 


when  a  consonant  follows,  as  cow,  hoose,  whereas 
in  the  rest  of  Scotland  they  have  coo,  hoose,  as 
in  Yorkshire.  Grammatically,  it  is  remarkable 
for  distinguishing  the  present*  participle  from  the 
verbal  noun,  both  confounded  as  -ing  in  modern 
English,  as  '  dansiin  in  dansin  shoes.'  As  the 
English  proceeded  north  to  Edinburgh  and  round 
to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  this  and  other  dis- 
tinctions were  lost.  It  is  the  middle  Lowland 
Scotch,  which  subsequently  spread  to  the  west 
and  south,  that  is  usually  known  as  Scotch  by 
Englishmen,  through  Burns  and  Scott  in  modern 
times.  It  was  a  highly  cultivated  variety,  but  was 
always  considered  to  he  English  by  its  older  writers. 
North  Lowland  Scotch  lies  north  of  the  Tay,  and 
has  the  well-known  peculiarity  of  using  /  for  vh, 
and  in  Caithness  there  is  the  reduction  of  the 
definite  article  to  its  vowel  c  alone.  The  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands  are  Lowland  Scotch  engrafted  on 
Norwegian,  or  Norn,  as  they  term  it— Le.  old 
Norse,  which  has  occasioned  many  peculiarities 
both  of  pronunciation  and  construction,  of  which 
the  general,  but  not  universal,  use  of  d,  t,  for  the 
two  sounds  of  th  in  the,  teeth,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned. For  the  evidence  on  which  the  above  divi- 
sions are  founded,  with  complete  details  and  ex- 
amples, the  reader  is  referred  to  Alexander  J. 
Ellis's  Existing  Phonology  of  English  l>ialccU 
( 1889 ),  forming  Part  V.  of  his  Early  English  Pro- 
nuncitttion. 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  the  existing  forms 
of  speech.  Dr  Morris  in  his  prefaces  to  ItampoJe, 
Allttcrative  Poems,  Dan  Michel,  &c,  has  endea- 
voured, from  the  MSS.,  to  determine  the  cliarac 
teristics  of  our  dialects  in  the  Early  English 
period.  He  admits  only  three— southern,  midland, 
and  northern,  but  divides  the  midland,  'which 
presents  us  with  no  one  typical  form,'  into  west 
and  east  midland. 

All  languages  present  a  variety  of  local  forma, 
which  has  mst  been  partially  illustrated  for 
English ;  and  in  many  ot  these  the  discrepancies 
are  much  greater  than  in  English.  Prince  Louis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte  has  done  much  not  only  with  the 
English,  but  with  the  Basque,  French,  and  Italian 
forms ;  for  the  last,  see  also  Papanti's  collection,  / 
parlari  Itaiiani  in  CerUildo  (1875).  The  dialects 
of  Low  German  have  been  treated  by  J.  Winkler 
in  his  Dialektikon  (1874).  The  Swedish  dialects 
are  being  especially  studied  now.  The  High  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  dialects  have  received  much  atten- 
tion. Schmeller's  Bavarian  Dialects  (Mumiarten 
Bayerns,  1821 )  is  a  remarkable  work.    And  so  on. 

Now  to  what  end  or  purpose  is  this  study  of 
dialects  pursued  ?  They  possess  comparatively  no 
literature  having  any  attraction  in  itself.  The 
modern  forms  are  spoken  only  by  the  illiterate, 
and  sound  uncouth  and  harsh  to  an  educated  ear. 
They  are  not  pursued  for  the  ideas  which  they  con- 
vey, but  for  the  manner  in  which  they  convev  them. 
Tliey  lead  us  to  understand  how  a  received  or  literary 
language  was  formed.  They  contain  multitudes  of 
'  missing  links,'  which  serve  to  explain  relations 
which  might  otherwise  entirely  baffle  the  student 
of  language.  Thus,  there  are  two  old  forms,  then 
pronounced  as  the  present  long  ee  and  oo,  which 
now  appear  as  long  i  and  ow.  How  did  this  come 
about?  It  is  evident  that  the  people  could  not 
have  suddenly  left  off  one  and  taken  up  another. 
Now  the  actual  transitional  forms  still  exist,  like 
fossils,  in  dialectal  speech.  Modern  philology- 
obliges  ns  to  leave  the  merely  written  forms  and 
study  living  usages.  This  is  only  possible  by  study- 
ing existent  local  forms  of  speech,  in  other  words, 
dialects. 

There  is  a  considerable  literature  of  modern 
English  dialects,  hut  it  labours  nnder  the  dis- 
advantage of  generally  not  being  genuine—  Le.  not 
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due  to  dialect  speakers  themselves,  and  when  ho 
due,  as  in  Buras's  ihxjuis,  it  is  too  apt  to  he  unduly 
mixed  up  with  modern  received  speech.  Naturally, 
the  born  dialect  speaker  is  not  a  literary  man,  as 
the  writer  of  dialect  works  inevitably  is.  Some  of 
the  lwst  pieces  of  Cumberland  >qieech  (Gibson)  and 
High  Furness  dialect  ( Piketah  =  Barber)  have 
been  written  by  men  who  had  lived  only  a  few 
years  in  the  country,  and  had  been  attracted  by 
the  curious  forms  of  the  speech  among  which  they 
came.  Others  seem  to  have  been  written  purely 
'  from  the  fun  of  the  thing,'  such  as  the  Essex 
'  Tiptree  Fair'  and  '  John  Noakos  and  Mary  Stiles,' 
and  the  Keut  *  Dick  and  Sal.'  One  of  the  few 
modern  books  written  with  a  desire  to  show  the 
better  side  of  the  dialect  as  distinguished  from  its 
ludicrous  side  is  the  late  Rev.  W.  Barnes's  Dorset- 
shire poems.  There  are  also  many  serious  Cumber- 
land  poems  given  by  Gilpin.  Nathan  Hoggs 
( Haird  s)  poems  and  the  Knnoor  Scolding,  as  edited 
by  El  worthy,  with  the  pronunciation  and  notes, 
deserve  study  as  the  work  of  natives.  The  legion 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  books  is  chiefly  rol- 
licking. But  l'im  Bobbin  has  become  a  classic. 
In  Northumberland  the  Pitman's  I'ay  takes  a 
similar  position.    Both  have  influenced  the  ortho- 

Saphy  used  by  other  writers.  In  Scotland,  besides 
urns  and  Scott,  must  lie  mentioned  the  excellent 
Aberdeenshire  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,  and  the 
same  writer's  Life  among  my  ain  Folk,  Dennison's 
Orcadian  Sketch  Book  is  also  first-rate. 

The  BVAiKMjrayhicnl  List  of  works  relating  to  dink-eta, 
including  both  glossaries  and  examples,  published  by  the 
English  Dialect  Society,  which  wsa  founded  in  1873, 
contains  200  pages ;  and  the  Englith  Duller t  Dictionary 
I  LSJW  et$eq. »,  edited  by  Professor  Joseph  Wright,  is  based 
on  the  Society's  publications  and  collections. 

Dialectic  is  a  Greek  word  which  signified 
originally  'the  art  of  rational  conversation,'  but 
came  to  have  a  technical  signification  in  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy.  At  first  it  implied  a  regular 
and  scientilic  method  of  treating  general  concep- 
tions or  general  terms  -  a  sort  of  anatomy  of  names, 
and  through  them  of  the  things  denoted.  In  the 
Socratic  philosophy,  and  more  especially  in  that  of 
Tlato,  dialectic  was  thus  the  method  of  the  highest 
and  deepest  kind  of  speculation.  Aristotle  gave 
another  signification  to  the  word.  According  to 
him,  a  scientific  proof  or  deduction  is  different  from 
a  dialectic  proof,  which  is  only  a  probable  deduc- 
tion. After  this,  dialectic  came  round  to  imply  a 
kind  of  fencing  in  words,  the  art  of  so  naing  the 
forms  of  reasoning  as  to  confound  your  opponent, 
and  make  fallacies  pas*  for  truth.  Dialectic  is 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  logic.  The 
Hegelian  philosophy  'regards  dialectic  as  at  once 
the  method  of  knowledge  and  of  the  evolution  of 
the  universe  itself. 

Dl 'ullage  (Or.  dialing*,  'interchange;'  so 
called  from  its  changeable  colour),  a  mineral  nearly 
allied  to  Augite  (q.v. ),  and  by  some  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  it.  Its  chemical  composition  is  essen- 
tially "the  same.  It  is  seldom  found  perfectly 
crystallised,  but  usually  massive,  granular,  or  dis- 
seminated, and  is  characterised  by  it*  markedly 
laminated  structure.  It  is  brown,  grav,  or  green 
in  colour,  but  shows  a  kind  of  metallic  lustre  when 
broken  across  the  cleavage.  This  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  microscopic  tubular  inclusions  or  leaf- 
let**, which  are  disposed  parallel  to  the  cleavage- 
plaues  or  lamimc.  Diaflage  is  a  rock -forming 
mineral  of  some  importance,  occurring  as  a  primary 
constituent  of  Gabbro  (q.v.). 

Dialogue,  a  conversation  between  two  or  more 
persons,  implying,  however,  greater  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  subject  than  an  ordinary  conversation. 
The  ancient  Greek  philosophers  were  fond  of  this 


way  of  conducting  their  investigations  and  convey- 
ing their  instructions.  The  Socratic  dialogue  is  a 
conversation  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  so 
contrived  that  the  person  questioned  in  led  himself 
to  originate  those  ideas  that  the  questioner  wishes 
to  bring  liefore  him.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are, 
as  it  were,  philosophical  dramas,  in  which  the 
Socratic  method  of  investigation  is  brought  to  l>ear 
upon  speculative  subject*.  One  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  this  form  was  Luciau,  whose  keen-edged 
and  brilliant  wit  was  especially  adapted  to  it.  The 
dialogue  is  but  ill  adapted  to  the  ex|Mi.*ition  of 
modern  science,  although  elementary  hand-books  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer  are  t-till  useful  as 
supplying  the  student  with  a  series  of  concrete  facts 
tersely  expressed.  Of  the  more  eminent  modern 
writers  of  the  literary  forms  of  dialogue,  we  may 
mention  Erasmus  in  Latin  ;  Leasing,  Herder,  and 
Wieland  among  the  Germans;  Petrarch  and 
Machiavelli  in  Italy ;  Fenelon,  Fontenelle,  and 
Diderot  in  France ;  and  in  England,  Berkeley, 
Swift,  Hurd,  Harris,  Helps,  and  Landor  in  his 
Im/tginary  Conversation*.  Dialogue  combined  with 
action  gives  us  the  drama 

Dialysis.  See  Osmose,  Diffusion. 
Diailingllf  tism.    Bodies  such  as  iron,  when 

Jilaced  in  a  field  of  magnetic  force,  tend  to  move 
rom  places  of  weaker  to  places  of  stronger  force. 
The  opposite  is  true  of  bismuth  and  other  sub- 
stances.  Such  sulistances  are  said  to  be  diamag- 
nttic.    For  further  information,  see  Magnetism. 

Dlamautlno,  an  episcopal  town,  of  mean 
appearance,  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Minas 
Gernes.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  diamond  district 
and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  gold  ware. 
Pop.  13,000. 

Diameter*  in  Plane  Geometry,  is  generally  a 
straight  line  biscctingany  system  of  parallel  chords 
of  a  conic  section.  The*  lines  which  it  bisects  are 
termed  its  ordinate*.  In  the  circle,  ellipse,  and 
hy|>erbola,  every  diameter  passes  through  the  centre 
f  the  curve,  and  is  there  bisected  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  the  circle  that  all  diameters  are 
equal.  In  the  parabola,  since  the  centre  of  the 
curve  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  all  diameters  are 
parallel  to  the  axis. 

Diamond  (corrupted  from  adamant,  q.v.),  a 
natural  form  of  crystallised  carbon,  highly  valued 
as  a  precious  stone,  but  of  much  less  value  than  the 
ruby.  The  diamond  crystallises  in  the  cubic  or 
monometric  system,  its  common  forms  l»eing  the 
regular  octahedron,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and 
the  six-faced  octahedron.  The  faces  are  often 
curved,  and  the  general  form  of  the  crystal  is  more 
or  less  rounded.  Cleavage  is  perfect,  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  the  octahedron — a  fact  which  is  often 
taken  advantage  of  in  splitting  oil"  fragments  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  Haws.  The  surface  of  the 
diamond  frequently  exhibits  strife  and  triangular 
impressions,  while  the  interior  mny  contain  micro- 
scopic cavities  and  various  inclusion*.  A  distinctly 
lamellar  structure  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  lustre  of  the  diamond  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  hence  termed  'adamantine.'  In  a  natural  con- 
dition, however,  the  surface  often  presents  a  dull 
lead -gray  semi-metallic  lustre.  The  high  refractive 
and  dispersive  powers  of  the  diamond  produce, 
when  the  stone  is  judiciously  cut,  a  brilliancy  and 
'  fire '  unequalled  by  any  other  stone.  The  mean 
index  of  refraction  is  24,  and  the  angle  of  total 
reflection  about  24°  24' ;  the  latter  accounts  for  the 
lustre,  inasmuch  as  a  large  proj>ortion  of  the  inci- 
dent light  is  in  a  well-cut  diamond  reflected  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  stone.  The  diamond, 
especially  when  coloured,  is  highly  phosphorescent, 
that  is  to  say,  after  exposure  to  brilliant  illumina- 
tion it  emits  the  rays  which  it  has  absorbed,  and 
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thus  becomes  Bell-luminous  in  the  dark.  Under 
the  electric  discharge  in  a  highly-rarefied  medium 
it  exhibits  beautiful  phosphorescent  phenomena, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr  C  rookes. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  diamond  is  about 
3*52,  and  its  degree  of  hardness  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  mineral,  being  indicated  by  10  in  the 
ordinary  scale.  The  excessive  hardness  serve*  to 
distinguish  the  diamond  from  other  gem-stones  : 
any  stone  which  readily  scratches  ruby  and  sapphire 
must  be  a  diamond.  Notwithstanding  its  hardness 
the  diamond  is  brittle,  and  hence  the  absurdity  of 
the  ancient  test  which  professed  to  distinguish  the 
diamond  by  its  withstanding  a  heavy  blow  struck  1 
by  a  hammer  when  placed  on  an  anvil. 

Regarded  formerly  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  rock- 
crystal,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  diamond 
remained  for  a  long  time  extremely  obscure.  It 
was  shown  by  the  Florentine  academicians  Ave  rani 
and  Targioni,  about  169"),  that  the  diamond  could 
be  volatilised  at  a  high  teni|>erature,  their  experi- 
ments having  been  made  at  the  cost  of  the  (irand- 
duke  Cosmo  IIL 

Newton  in  1704  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
diamond,  from  ite  high  refrangibility,  was  probably 
an  unctuous  lsxly  coagulated.  In  1751  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  performed  an  experiment  which  showed 
that  diamonds  strongly  heated  in  a  furnace  com- 
pletely disappeared.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century  several  French  experimentalists, 
including  Darcet  and  Macquer,  examined  the 
behaviour  of  diamonds  at  a  high  temperature ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Lavoisier  in  1772  to  demon- 
strate that  while  the  diamond  is  extremely  refrac- 
tory if  heated  with  total  exclusion  of  air,  it  is 
readily  combustible  at  a  moderate  tcni]icrnture 
in  the  presence  of  air  or  oxygen,  with  production 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  17D7  the  English  chemist 
Smith-on  Tennant  satisfactorily  showed  the  iden- 
tity of  diamond  with  carbon.  In  recent  years 
highly  refined  researches  on  this  subject  have'been 
made  by  Dumas,  Stas,  Roscoe,  and  Friedel,  all 
tending  to  prove  that  the  diamond  is  practically 
pure  carlion.  Chemists  have  generally  experi- 
mented, for  sake  of  economy,  with  impure  speci- 
mens, and  have  thus  obtained  on  combustion  a 
considerable  amount  of  ash,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  been  well  ascertained.  It  has  l>een  shown, 
however,  that  the  purer  the  diamond  the  smaller 
is  the  proportion  of  ash  left  on  its  combustion. 
(Justav  Hose,  shortly  lwforc  his  death,  subjected 
diamonds,  inclose*]  in  a  vessel  free  from  air,  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc  produced  by  a 

{powerful  dynamo  constructed  by  Siemens  of  Merlin. 
*nder  these  circumstances  the  gems  !>ecame  gradu- 
ally incmsted  with  a  dark  coating  of  graphitic 
matter,  and  in  some  cases  triangular  depressions 
were  developed  on  the  faces,  similar  to  those  often 
olwerved  in  the  South  African  diamond  in  its 
natnral  state. 

As  the  chemical  comjiosition  of  the  diamond  is 
well  known,  it  has  often  been  supposed  that  carbon 
might  be  induced  by  artificial  means  to  assume  the 
characters  of  the  gem.  In  1880  J.  B.  Hannay 
of  tilasgow  announced  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
producing  artificial  diamonds  by  inclosing  a  mix- 
ture of  paraffin  spirit  and  bone-oil  distillate,  with 
metallic  lithium,  in  a  strong  wrought  iron  tube, 
and  exposing  it  to  prolonged^  heat  in  a  reverhera- 
tory  furnace.  Specimens  of  diamantoid  carbon 
were  thus  obtained,  but  of  small  size,  and  it  was 
found  that  these,  when  placed  on  the  wheel,  imme- 
diately crumbled.  As  the  experiments  offered  no 
promise  of  commercial  success,  and  were  of  so 
difficult  and  dangerous  a  character,  they  have  not 
l»een  repeated. 

It  is  notable  that  the  occurrence  of  diamonds 
has  been  recorded  in  a  meteorite.     Jeofeiff  and 


Latchinoff  in  examining  the  meteorite  which  fell 
on  September  22,  1886,  near  Novi-Urei,  govern- 
ment of  Penza,  South-east  Russia,  detected  the 
presence  of  about  1  per  cent,  of  diamantoid  carbon. 

An  imperfect  variety  of  diamond  known  as  bort, 
or  boart,  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  Bpherical  con- 
cretions with  crystalline  texture.  Although  unfit 
for  use  as  an  ornamental  stone,  it  is  employed 
when  ground  as  an  abrading  agent ;  and  the  jiowder 
mixed  with  oil  serves  to  feed  the  lapidary's  wheel 
when  cutting  hard  stones.  Much  of  the  bort  of 
commerce  is  not  the  minernlogical  variety,  but 
consists  of  splinters,  rough  fragments,  and  imper- 
fect crystals  of  ordinary  diamonds.  The  diamonds 
used  by  the  glazier  for  cutting  glass  are  ordinary 
crystals  with  rounded  faces,  and  are  known  as 
PUri  diamonds.  The  cut,  though  only  to  the 
depth  of  about  the  3J,>th  of  an  inch,  is  sufficient 
to  determine  with  precision  the  direction  in  which 
the  glass  shall  break. 

Carbon,  or  carbonado,  is  the  name  applied  to  an 
opaque,  black,  granular,  or  imperfectly  crystallised 
variety  of  diamond  found  onlv  in  Brazil,  where  it 
was  discovered  in  1843.  While  it-  density  is  less 
than  that  of  crystallised  diamond,  its  hardness  is 
much  greater,  and  hence  it  is  used  in  the  arte, 
especially  for  mounting  in  the  steel  heads  or  crowns 
of  the  rotary  diamond  drills  for  rock-boring. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  diamond  is 
said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1456  by  Louis  de 
Berguem  of  Bruges.  As  now  practised,  the  stone 
is  first,  if  necessary,  cleaved  or  split,  and  then 
'  bruted  '  or  rubbed  into  shape.  The  faces  of  the 
stone  thus  'cut'  are  ground  and  polished  on  Hat 
metal  discs,  fed  with  diamond  dust  and  oil,  and 
revolving  with  great  rapidity  by  steam-power. 
Amsterdam  is  the  chief  home  of  this  industry,  and 
the  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Jews;  but 
diamond  cutting  and  polishing  are  also  now  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  London,  Antwerp,  &c.  The 
common  form  of  the  diamond  is  either  the  brilliant 
or  the  rote  cut.  The  brilliant  resembles  two  trun- 
cated cones,  base  to  liase,  the  edge  of  the  junction 
being  called  the  girdle,  the  large  plane  at  the  top 


Fig.  1.— Square-cut  Brilliant 


is  the  table,  and  the  small  face  at  the  Itase  the 
eulet ;  the  sides  are  covered  with  symmetrical 
facets.  Fig.  1  shows  a  square-cut  brilliant,  and 
fig.  2  a  round-cut  brilliant.    The  rose  has  a  flat 


Fig.  2.-Round-cut  Brilliant 

base,  with  sides  formed  of  rows  of  triangular  facets 
rising  as  a  low  pyramid  or  hemisphere ;  but  this 
form  of  diamond  is  daily  becoming  less  fashionable, 
and  is  therefore  of  comparatively  little  value.  It 
is  illustrated  by  fig.  3. 

India  was  formerly  the  only  country  which 
yielded  diamonds  in  quantity,  and  thence  were 
obtained  all  the  great  historical  stones  of  anti- 
quity.   The  chief  diamond -producing  districts  are 
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those  ( 1 )  in  the  Madras  presidency,  on  the  Kistna 
and  Godavari  rivers,  commonly  though  improperly 
termed  the  Colconda  region;  I '2)  in  the  Central 


Fig.  3. — Rose  cut  Diamond. 

Provinces,  including  the  mines  of  Sumbtllpar ;  and 
(3)  in  Bundelkhand,  where  the  Patina  mines  are 
situated. 

At  present  the  diamond  production  of  India  is 
insignificant.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  in  1881 
a  tine  diamond,  weighing  <»7tf  carats,  was  found 
near  Wajra  Karur,  in  the  Bellarv  district,  Madras. 
The  stone  was  cut  into  a  hrilliant  weighing  24$ 
carat**,  and  is  known  as  the  '  Uor-do-Norr. ' 

Brazil  was  not  regarded  as  a  diamond  yielding 
country  until  1727,  when  the  true  nature  of  certain 
crystals  found  in  the  gold  washings  of  the  stato 
of  Miuas  Geraes  was  lirst  detected.  Diamonds 
occur  not  only  in  this  state,  hut  also  in  Bahia, 
Goyaz,  Matto  (Jrosso,  and  Parana.  The  geological 
conditions  under  which  the  mineral  occurs  have 
of  late  years  !>een  care- 
fully studied  l>y  Pro- 
fessors Derby,  dorceix. 
and  Chatrian.  The  dia- 
monds are  found  in  the 
sands  and  gravels  of 
river-beds,  associated 
with  alluvial  gold,  spec- 
ular iron  ore,  rutile, 
anatase,  topaz,  and 
tourmaline.  In  1853  an 
extraordinary  diamond 
was  found  by  a  negress 
in  the  river  Bogagem, 
in  Minas  (ieraes.  It 
weighed  254  J  carats,  and 
was  cut  into  a  hrilliant 
of  perfect  water,  weigh- 
ing 125  carats  (see  fig. 
4,  b).  This  brilliant, 
known  as  the  '  Star  of 
the  South,'  was  sold  to 
the  (Jaikwar  of  Baroda 
for  £80,000. 

Both  the  Indian  and 
the  Brazilian  diamond- 
fields  have  of  late  years 
lieen  eclipsed  by  the  re- 
markable discoveries  of 
South  Africa  Although 
it  was  known  in  the  last 
century  that  diamonds 

occurred  in  certain  parts  of  South  Africa,  the  fact 
was  forgotten,  and  when  in  1807  they  were  found 
near  Ho|s*town,  the  discovery  came  ujMin  the  world 
as  a  surprise.  The  principal  mines  are  situated  in 
•  Iri'jualand  West,  but  diamonds  are  also  worked 
in  the  Orange  Kiver  Free  State,  as  at  Jagersfontein. 
The  stones  were  first  procured  from  the  'river  dig- 
gings' in  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers.  These  sources 
have  occasionally  yielded  large  stones;  one  found 
in  1872  at  Waldcok's  Plant  on  the  Vaal  weighed 
2888  carats,  and  yielded  aline  pale  yellow  brilliant, 
known  as  the  '  Stewart.' 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  diamonds  of  South 
Africa  were  not  confined  to  the  river  gravels,  ami 
'dry  diggings'  came  to  be  established  in  the  so- 
called  '  pans.'  The  principal  mines  are  those  of 
Kimberley,  De  Beer's,  Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  Bull  fun 
tein.    At  these  localities  the  diamonds  occur  in  a 


serpentinous  breccia,  filling  pipes  or  'chimneys,' 
generally  regarded  as  volcanic  ducts,  which  rise 
from  unknown  depths  and  burst  through  the  sur- 
rounding shales.  The  'blue  ground,'  or  volcanic 
breccia  containing  fragments  of  various  rocks 
cemented  by  a  serj>entinous  paste,  liecomes  altered 
by  meteoric  agents  as  it  approaches  the  surface, 
and  is  converted  into  '  yellow  earth.'  At  Kimberley 
the  neighbouring  schists,  or  '  reefs, '  are  associated 
with  sheets  of  a  ltasaltic  rock,  which  are  pierced  by 
the  pipes.  In  the  year  1887  the  production  of  the 
principal  mines  was  as  follows  i 

Wci«ht  III  I'uiU.  Valui. 

KlttitM-rley  1,333,832  £1,410,207 

Vv  Berr'»  1.0U.048  1,403,878 

Da  Toit's  ffWR                       «W3,J7«  087,263 

Bnltfi.ntein                             !*>■:,••  M  612,»>i2 

Hi  Augustine                             107  2M 

3,640,800  £4,0  S, 580 

The  great  number  of  large  stones  found  in  the 
mines  of  South  Africa,  as  compared  with  those  of 
India  and  Brazil,  is  a  striking  peculiarity.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  African  mining  a  diamond  of  al>out 
83  carats  was  obtained  from  a  Boer.  This  stone 
when  cut  yielded  a  splendid  colourless  brilliant  of 
46^  carats,  known  as  the  'Star  of  South  Africa,'  or 
as  the  '  Dudley,'  since  it  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the*  Countess  of  Dudley.    Some  of  the 


Fig.  4. 

a,  Great  Mogul ;  b,  SUr  of  the  8outh  ;  c,  Koh-i-nur ;  d.  Regent ;  e,  Orion"— all  actual  size. 

African  stones  are  'off  coloured ' — i.e.  of  pale 
yellow  or  brown  tints  ;  but  a  large  gem  of  singular 
purity  was  found  at  Kimberley  in  1880.  This  is  the 
famous  '  blue-white'  diamond  of  150  carats,  known 
from  the  name  of  its  possessor  as  the  'Porter 
Rhodes.'   See  Cape  Colony. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  diamonds  occur  in 
Australia,  but  hitherto  the  Australian  stones  have 
been  all  of  small  size,  and  it  is  notable  that  these 
are  much  more  difficult  to  cut,  being  harder  than 
other  diamonds.  Although  Victoria  and  South 
Australia  have  occasionally  yielded  diamonds,  it  is 
New  South  Wales  that  has  Wen  the  principal  pro- 
ducer. The  chief  diamond  localities  have  been  near 
Mndgee,  on  the  Cudjegong  River,  and  near  Bingera, 
on  the  river  Horton. 

Borneo  also  yields  diamonds.  The  stone  known 
as  the  '  Matati  '  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  1787  in 
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the  Landak  mines,  near  the  west  coast  of  Borneo. 
It  is  de*cril>ed  as  l>eiiig  an  egg-sha|>ed  atone,  in- 
dented on  one  Hide,  and  weighing,  in  it*  uncut  state, 
367  carats.  Great  dotiht,  however,  exi«t«*  a*  to  tlie 
genuineness  of  this  stone,  aud  the  Dutch  experts 
who  examined  it  a  few  years  ago  pronounced  it 
to  l«  simply  rock -crystal.  Among  other  diamond 
localities  may  \ki  mentioned  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  several  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  largest 
diamoud  yet  recorded  from  North  America  was 
found  at  Manchester,  Chesterfield  county,  Vir- 
ginia, It  weighed  23$  carats,  and  yielded,  when 
cut,  a  brilliant  known  as  the  '  Ou-inur,'  which 
weighed,  however,  only  lljf  carats. 

A  few  special  diamonds,  from  their  exceptional 
size  or  from  the  circumstances  of  their  history, 
deserve  notice.  Of  all  the  great  diamonds,  the 
'Koh-i-nur'  is  j>erha|is  the  most  interesting  (see 
fig.  4,  c).  While  tradition  carries  it  hack  to 
legendary  times,  it  is  known  from  history  that 
the  Sultan  Ala-ed-din  in  1304  acquired  this  gem 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Rajah  of  Malwa,  whose  family 
had  possessed  it  for  many  generations.  In  1526  ft 
passed  by  conquest  to  Htimaiun,  the  son  of  Sultan 
Bal>er.  When  Aurungzelte  subsequently  possessed 
this  stone,  he  used  it  as  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  pea- 
cock adorning  his  famous  peacock  tllrone.  On  the 
conquest  of  .Mohammed  Shall  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1739, 
the  great  diamond  was  not  found  among  the  Delhi 
treasures,  but  learning  that  Mohammed  carried  it 
concealed  in  his  turban,  Nadir,  on  the  grand  cere- 
mony of  reinstating  the  Mogul  emperor  on  the 
throne  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  offered  to  ex- 
change turbans,  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  by 
this  ruse  obtained  iioasession  of  the  gem.  It  was 
when  Nadir  first  saw  the  diamond  on  unfolding  the 
turban,  that  he  exclaimed,  '  Koh-i-nur,'  or  '  Moun- 
tain of  Light,'  the  name  bv  which  the  gem  has  ever 
since  been  known.  At  Nadir's  death  it  passed  to 
his  unfortunate  son.  Shall  Kokh,  by  whom  it  was 
ultimately  given  to  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of 
the  Durani  Afghan  empire.  By  Ahmed  it  was 
bequeathed  to  his  son,  Taimur  Shah  ;  and  from  his 
descendants  it  passed,  after  a  series  of  romantic 
incidents,  to  Hum  jit  Singh.  On  the  death  of  Hun- 
jit,  in  1839,  the  diamond  was  preserved  in  the  trea- 
sury of  Lahore,  and  on  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab  by  the  British  in  1849,  when  the  property 
of  the  state  was  confiscated  to  the  East  India 
Company,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Koh-i-nur 
should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  of  England.  It 
was  consequently  taken  in  charge  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  who  sent  it  to  England  in  1850.  After  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  where  it  had  been  ex- 
hibited, it  was  injudiciously  re-cut  in  I^ondon  by 
Voorsanger,  askilful  workman  from  Messrs  Costers 
fnctory  at  Amsterdam.  The  re  cutting  occupied 
38  days  of  12  hours  each,  and  the  weight  of  the 
stone  was  reduced  from  186eV  to  106^,  carats.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  shallow  brilliant,  too  thin  to  dis- 
play much  fire.  According  to  Lady  Burton,  it  is 
iicheved  to  bring  ill-luck  to  its  possessor. 

Another  famous  Indian  diamond  is  the  'Great 
Mogul'  (lig.  4,  a ),  which  appears  to  have  Iteen  found 
about  1650,  in  the  Kollur  mine,  on  the  Kistna.  It 
was  seen  by  the  French  jeweller  Tavernier  at  the 
court  of  Aurungzebe  in  1665,  and  is  descrilied  as  a 
round  white  rose-cut  stone  of  280  carats.  Its  sub- 
sequent history  is  unknown,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  sacking  of  Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1739  it 
was  stolen  and  broken  up.  Some  authorities  have 
sought  to  identify  the  Great  Mogul  with  the  Koh-i- 
nur,  and  others  with  the  Orloff. 

The  '  Orloff '  ( fig.  4,  e )  is  nn  Indian  stone  which  was 

fmrchased  at  Amsterdam  in  1776  by  Prince  Orloff 
ar  Catharine  II.  of  Russia.  The  stone  at  one  time 
formed  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  a  temple  in  the  island 
of  Seringham,  in  Mysore,  whence  it  is  said  to  have 


|  been  stolen  by  a  French  soldier.  It  weiglia  193 
I  carats,  and  is  mounted  in  the  imperial  sceptre  of 
|  the  Czar. 

|  The  '  Regent '  is  a  famous  diamond  preserved 
i  among  the  national  jewels  in  1'nris.  It  was  found  in 
1  1701,  at  the  I'arteal  mines,  on  the  Kistna,  bv  a  slave, 
who  esrajied  with  it  to  the  coast,  where  fie  sold  it 
to  an  English  skipper,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards 
treacherously  killed.  Thomas  Pitt,  grandfather  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Fort  St  George,  purchased  the  stone,  and  had  it 
re-cut  in  London,  whence  it  is  often  known  as  the 
'  Pitt. '  Its  original  weight  was  4 10  carats,  but  it  was 
reduced  in  cutting  to  136J  ;  the  result,  however, 
was  a  brilliant  of  fine  water  and  excellent  propor- 
tions. Pitt  sold  it  in  1717,  through  the  financier 
John  Law,  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  The 
price  paid  was  £135,000,  and  its  value  has  since 
been  estimated  at  £480,000  (see  fig.  4,  d). 

The  large  '  Sancy '  is  an  historical  diamond,  about 
which  many  contradictory  stories  have  been  told. 
It  appears  that  the  Sancy  was  an  Indian  stone,  pur- 
chased about  1570  by  M.  de  Sancy,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople.  It  passed  temporarily 
into  the  possession  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  was  eventually  sold  by  Sancy  to  Queen 
Klizabeth  of  England.  Bv  James  II.  it  was  dis- 
posed of  to  Louis  A I V. ,  about  1695,  for  £25,000.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  passed  to  the 
Demidoff  family  in  Russia,  and  by  them  it  was  sold 
in  1865  to  Sir  Jainsetjee  Jecjeebhoy.  In  1889  it 
was  again  in  the  market,  the  price  asked  being 
£20,000. 

Of  coloured  diamonds  there  are  a  few  possessing 
historical  interest.  Diamonds  occur  of  all  tints, 
and  when  the  colour  is  well  pronounced,  they  are 
prized  as  fancy  stones.  A  pale  green  diamond, 
weighing  48$  carats,  is  preserved  in  the  Green 
Vaults  at  Dresden.  But  one  of  the  most  superb 
coloured  diamonds  at  present  known  is  the  sapphire 
blue  brilliant  termed  the  '  Hope'  diamond,  valued  at 
£20,000  to  £30.000.  This  gem  formerly  belonged 
to  Mr  H.  T.  Hope,  and  weighs  44 j)  carats.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  cut  from  the  large  blue 
diamond,  weighing  in  the  rough  112J  carats,  sold 
by  Tavernier  to  Louis  XIV.,  which  disappeared 
amid  the  troubles  of  1792.  The  two  most  wonder- 
ful coloured  diamonds  known  after  the  Hope  are 
an  emerald  green  diamond  of  6  grains,  which  is 
valued  at  £1000,  and  a  ruby  red  diamond  of  5 
grains,  valued  also  at  £1000. 

For  further  information  on  historical  diamond*,  see 
Thr  Ureal  Diamond*  of  the  World,  by  E.  W.  Streeter 
(1882);  and  on  diamonds  generally,  consult  PrttitmM 
Stonrt  and  Gcmt,  by  the  same  author  (4th  ed.  1884); 
Lt  Diamant,  by  H.  Jacobs  and  N.  Chatrian  ( Paris,  1884); 
and  Lt  Dxamant,  by  E.  Boutan  ( Paris,  1886 ). 

Diamond  Beetle.  See  Weevil. 

Diamond  Harbour,  a  port  and  telegraph 
station  on  the  Hiigli,  38  miles  SSW.  of  Calcutta 
by  rail,  41  by  river.  Formerly,  the  Company's 
ships  anchored  here ;  now  there  is  not  even  a 
village  at  the  spot,  but  a  customs  establishment 
is  maintained,  and  shipping  movements  are  tele- 
graphed to  Calcutta. 

Diamond  Neoklaee,  The,  a  wonderful  niece 
of  jewelry,  made  in  Paris  about  the  year  1775, 
and  intended  for  Madame  Dubarry,  the  favourite 
of  Louis  XV.  She,  however,  was  excluded  from 
court  on  the  death  of  Louis  ( 1774),  before  the  neck 
lace  was  finished.  After  being  made,  this  beauti- 
ful ornament,  adorned  with  500  diamonds,  was 
found  to  be  so  costly  that  no  one  could  pur- 
chase it  It  was  valued  at  1,800,000  livres,  equal 
to  about  £80,000  of  modern  monev. 

The  Prince  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  a  wealthy,  vain. 
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and  profligate  man,  persuaded  by  an  adventure** 
named  De  Lamotte.  who  waited  al>out  court,  that 
the  queen  (Marie  Antoinette)  regarded  lam  with 
favour,  became  completely  infatuated  with  the 
idea.  One  night  in  August  1784  the  pour  dupe 
had  the  happiness  of  a  moment's  interview  in  the 
groves  around  Versailles  with  the  queen  in  the 
person  of  a  girl  who  closely  resembled  her.  De 
Lamotte  had  stated  to  the  cardinal  that  the  queen 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  this  glorious  necklace, 
and  that  not  having  sufficient  money  iuBt  then, 
she  would  sign  an  agreement  to  purchase  it  if 
the  cardinal  would  become  security.  The  cardinal 
consented.  The  agreement  was  appro\ed  of  and 
signed  with  the  royal  signature,  as  also  with  that 
of  the  cardinal,  who,  on  the  1st  February  1785, 
carried  off  the  treasure  from  the  maker  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  it  had  been  agreed  the  queen 
should  send  for  it.  In  a  few  days  De  Lamotte 
and  her  husband,  having  disappeared  from  Paris, 
were  busily  engaged  in  selling  the  separate  dia- 
monds in  the  necklace.  The  whole  transaction 
had  been  a  trick ;  the  messages  from  the  queen, 
oral  and  written,  were  without  foundation,  the 
latter,  indeed,  being  forged  by  a  soi-ditant  valet, 
who  was  skilled  in  imitating  handwriting.  The 
plot  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  maker  of 
the  diamond  necklace,  who,  not  receiving  any 
money  when  the  period  of  the  first  instalment  had 
arrived,  went  to  court,  demanding  to  know  if  the 
necklace  had  been  delivered  to  the  queen.  In  a 
few  months  the  cardinal  found  himself  in  the 
Bastille,  where  some  of  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  duped  had  already  been  lodged.  In  May  17H6 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners  was  brought  to  a  close. 
I>e  Lamotte  was  branded  on  each  shoulder  with 
the  letter  V  ( for  mleuse,  '  thief ' ),  and  was  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Her  husband,  who  had 
fled  to  England,  was  sentenced  in  his  absence  to 
the  galleys  for  life.  The  cardinal  and  the  girl  who 
had  personated  the  queen  were  dismissed  without 
punisnment.  The  queen  was  falsely  supjsised  by 
the  populace  of  Paris  to  have  had  a  part  in  the 
plot,  and  the  odium  resulting  from  it  was  heaped 
upon  her,  even  at  the  last,  when  she  sat  on  the 
tumbril  that  bore  her  through  a  raging  and  ureing 
mob  to  the  guillotine. 

See  Carlyle'a  study,  in  his  Euayt ;  Virctcllv's  Story 
of  the  Diamontt  Necklace  ( new  cd.  1880  i ;  and  French 
works  by  Cam  pardon  ( 18C3  >  and  D'est  Ange  I  1889  t. 

-f     Dlamper.  See  Thomas  (Christians  ok  St). 

Diana,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  identified 
by  the  Romans  with  the  Oreek  Artemis.  She 
was  a  goddess  of  light,  and  she  represented  the 
moon,  just  as  Dianus  (Janus)  did  the  sun.  It 
is  said  that  Servius  Tullius  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce her  worship  at  Kotue,  and  apparently  she 
was  first  worshipped  by  patricians  only.  See 
Artemis. 

Diana  (1)  of  Poitiers,  a  favourite  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  was  born  in  1400,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Jean  de  Poitiers.  Married  at  thirteen,  she  be- 
came a  widow  at  thirty-two,  and  ere  long  attached 
the  affections  of  the  nineteen  years  vounger  dauphin 
strongly  to  herself.  On  his  accession  as  Henry  II. 
( 1547)  Diana  enjoyed  great  influence,  did  much  to 
reform  the  court,  and  brought  it*  influence  to  liear 
strongly  against  the  reforming  jiarty.  She  was 
made  Duchess  of  Valentinois  in  1548,  retired  from 
court  to  her  castle  Chateau  d'Anet  on  the  king's 
death  in  1559,  and  died  in  1506.  The  splendid 
Ch&teau  de  Chenonecanx  (q.v. )  was  given  her 
by  the  king,  but  after  her  death  was  taken  by 
Catharine  de'  Medici.  It  still  contains  many 
memorials  of  its  most  famous  mistress. — (2) 
Diana  ok  France,  Duchess  of  Angonlemc,  was 
bora  in  1538,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  and 


a  Piedmontese  (according  to  others,  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers),  was  formally  legitimised,  and  married 
first  to  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  next  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency.  She 
enjoyed  great  influence  at  court  under  Henry  IV., 
superintended  the  education  of  the  young  prince, 
afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  then  retired  from  court, 
and  died  without  issue  in  1619. 

DianthuK.  See  Carnation,  Pink. 

Diapason  (Or.),  a  term  in  music  by  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  designated  the  octave.  The  French 
use  the  tertn  as  equivalent  to  pitch.  Diapason  is 
also  the  English  name  given  to  the  fundamental 
stops  of  the  Organ  (q.v.). 

Diaper*  a  term  applied  to  certain  forms  of 
flat  or  slightly  relieved  ornament.  Any  pattern 
formed  of  a  floral,  leafy,  geometric,  or  other  device, 
repeated  over  a  flat  surface,  is  called  diaper  or 
diaper  work ;  but  according  to  some  authorities 
the  device  should  tie  f r«<-  from  bounding  lines 
forming  squares,  as  a  pattern  of  this  nature  should 
rather  Tie  called  checker  or  checker  work. 

In  textile  fabric*  the  term  appears  to  have  lieen 
fiven  at  one  time  to  silk  fabrics  with  almost  any 
ind  of  repeated  pattern  u)miii  them.  It  is  an 
older  name  for  figured  silk  than  Damask  (q.v.). 
The  Ityzantine  Greeks  called  a  silk  with  with 
pattern  and  ground  of  one  colour  diaspron,  and  the 
Latins,  following  the  Greeks,  named  such  a  fabric 
dia*j>er,  which  by  a  slight  change  became  the  Eng- 
lish word  diaper.  Chaucer  refers  to  '  cloth  of  gold 
diapred  wele'  (see  Textile  Fabrics,  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Rock,  D.D.).  Any  kind  of  textile  fabric,  paper,  or 
leather,  with  a  more  or  leas  enriched  geometrical 

Battern  is,  in  a  general  way,  said  to  be  diapered. 
>ut  as  regards  textiles  the  term  diaper  nowadays 
is  almost  confined  to  undyed  linen  with  a  woven 
diamond  pattern,  although  cotton  imitations  are 
made.  According  to  the  size  of  this  pattern  the 
stuff  is  called  bird's-eye,  pheasant's-eye,  fish-eye, 
or  Russia  diaper. 

In  Architecture,  diaper-work,  or  diapering,  is  a 
kind  of  decoration  applied  to  plane  surfaces,  and 
consist*  of  a  small  rejieated  pattern  either  of  con- 
ventional flowers,  leaves,  or  other  devices,  carved 
or  (tainted.  The  flower,  or  other  object,  is 
ally  inclosed  by  lines, 
fillets,  or  slender  mould- 
ings, which  constitute 
in  themselves  a  sort  of 
geometrical  diajicring. 
When  the  pattern  is 
caned,  it  is  generally 
sunk ;  and  when  painted, 
it  consists  of  a  darker 
shade  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  plane  surface,  by 
which  the  effect  of  shadow 
is  communicated  to  it. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  from  Rloxam's 
Gothic  Architecture,  exhibits  a  very  beautiful 
example  of  Decorated  English  diapering.  It  is 
taken  from  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  Professor 
Willis's  book  on  this  building  other  examples  aro 
given. 

Diaphoretics.  See  Sudorifics. 

Diaphragm,  or  Midriff  (Or.  diaphraama, 
'  a  partition  ' ),  is  the  name  applied  in  anatomy  to 
designate  the  musculo-tendinous  partition  which  in 
man  and  the  mammalia  generally  separates  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  from  that  of  the  alslomen.  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  a  dome  directed  towards  the 
chest,  the  lower  part  and  side*  being  muscular, 
while  the  central  or  highest  portion  consist*  of 
an  expanded  tendon.  The  muscular  fibres  have 
an  extensive  origin  from  the  circumference  of  the 


Diaper. 
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visceral  cavity — viz.  posteriorly,  a  rcrtcbral  portion 
arising  from  the  lumbar  vertebra?  bv  two  pointed  pro- 
cesses, or  crura,  of  unequal  length,  and  from  two 
fibrous  bands,  or  arched  ligaments,  on  eacb  side 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebnp  :  laterally,  a  costal 
portion  arising  from  the  cartilaginous  and  adjoining 
osseous  parts  of  the  lower  six  ribs ;  anteriorly,  a 

sternal  portion 
arising  from  the 
ensiform  cartil- 
age of  the  ster- 
num, or  breast- 
bone. From 
these  various 
pointe  the  mus- 
cular fibres  con- 
verge to  t  he  cen- 
tral, trefoil,  or 
cordifonn  ten- 
don, which 
forms  the  high- 
est part  of  the 
diaphragm,  and 
as  its  name  in- 
dicates, consists 
of  three  lobes. 
The  diaphragm 
presents  three 
large  perfora- 
tions or  fora- 
m  in  a  ;  on e, 
quadrilateral, 
placed  in  the 
highest  part  of 
the  tendinous 
centre  for  the 
upward  passage 


The  lower  part  of  the  Thorax,  of 
to  iihow  the  upper  aide  of  the 
phra^m  from  before : 


Dia- 


a,  iiixth  (lontal  vertebra  ;  b.  fourth  lumhar 
vrrtrbra ;  c,  ennirorra  cartiUifp ;  <U\ 
aortn ;  e,  •> -aouhaKU* ;  /,  opening  for 
111  Cut  at  VMM  cava.  1.  J,  3,  trx-loil  ten- 
tloti ;  4. 5.ri'ii(ral  |Hirtti>tmof  illntihraifin  ; 
0,  right,  and  7,  lrft  cms  oi  diaphragm. 


of  the  inferior 
vena  cava ;  one, 
oval  in  form, 
surrounded  by 

muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  crura,  for  the 
passage  of  the  (esophagus  and  pneumogastric 
nerves;  the  third,  situated  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bra? and  bounded  by  tendinous  fibres  of  the  crura, 
transmits  the  aorta,' thoracic  duct,  and  large  azygos 
vein 

The  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  in  relation 
to  the  pleural  membranes  which  inclose  the  lungs, 
and  the  pericardium  which  inclose*  the  heart.  The 
latter  membrane  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
central  tendon,  which  thus  forms  a  fixed  floor  for 
the  support  of  the  heart.  The  lower  surface,  deeply 
concave  in  form,  is  lined  by  peritoneum,  and  has  in 
apposition  with  it  the  stomach  and  spleen  on  the 
left  side,  the  convex  upper  surface  of  the  liver  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  kidneys,  supra-renal  capsules, 
and  duodenum  posteriorly. 

When  the  diaphragm  contracts,  the  arched  portion 
liecomes  flatter,  and  the  cavity  of  the  chest  being 
thereby  enlarged,  air  rushes  iii  to  fill  the  vacuum, 
and  expands  the  lungs  during  the  act  of  inspiration. 
It  is  thus  an  inspirator)-  muscle,  and  in  ordinary 
quiet  breathing  the  central  tendon  on  which  the 
heart  rests  takes  no  share  in  this  movement  Every 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  must  diminish  the 
abdominal  space  and  compress  the  alsloniinal 
viscera,  and  hence  it  aids  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
faeces  .ind  urine. 

Spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm  produces 
hiccough  and  sobbing.  Stoppage  of  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm,  whether  from  great  external 
pressure  or  from  paralysis,  is  very  speedily  fatal. 

Diaphragm,  a  partition  with  a  hole  in  it, 
employed  not  only  in  landscape  and  portrait  lenses 
for  photography,  but  also  in  telescojies,  micro- 
scopes, and  other  optical  instruments,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  off  the  superfluous  rays  of  light, 


and  producing  greater  intensity  or  sharpness  of  the 
image,  as  well  as  to  correct  aberration. 

Dlarbekir,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  390  miles  NW.  of 
Bagdad.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  high  strong 
walls,  and  commanded  by  a  citadel  built  on  a 
high  basalt  rock,  against  which  the  flat  roofed 
houses  rise  alsive  each  other  in  terraces.  The 
population  has  dwindled  to  40,000,  mostly  Kurds 
and  Armenians.  The  city  is  the  residence  of  a 
pasha,  and  the  seat  of  a  (ireek  bishop,  as  also 
usually  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  It 
has  27  mosques  and  12  churches,  and  numerous 
bazaars,  fountains,  baths,  and  caravanserais, 
although  the  lost  are  now  falling  into  decay. 
Indeed,  only  in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  any  of 
the  buildings  handsome  ;  elsewhere  ruins  meet  one 
at  every  step.  Stagnant  pools,  weeds,  and  filth 
combine  to  produce  fevers.  Diarbekir  had  formerly 
extensive  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods, 

I  and  an  active  commerce  with  Aleppo  anil  Bagdad ; 
and  it  still  has  considerable  trade  in  raw  product*. 

I  The  roads  to  the  coast  are  equally  bad  and  insecure, 
and  the  traffic  with  Bagdad  is  mostly  by  raft.  The 
principal  export*  are  wool,  mohair,  sheep  and 
goats,  copper  ore,  butter,  gall-nuts,  goat  and  kid 
skins,  and  furs;  the  imports  include  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  indigo,  conee,  sugar,  buffalo-hides, 
petroleum,  and  soap.  Diarltekir  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  AmCda,  which  was  fortified  by  the 
Emperor  (,'onstantine.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Persians  in  359,  and  retaken  by  Justinian  ;  but  in 
502  the  Persians  once  more  tiecame  masters,  and 
put  80,000  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  In  640 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Bekr  tribe, 
whose  name  became  identified  with  the  district ; 
but  the  Turkish  official  title  is  still  Kara  Amid 
( 1  Black  Amid,'  from  the  colour  of  its  basaltic 
walls).  After  many  vicissitudes,  the  town 
into  the  hands  of  Sultan  Selim  in  1515. 

Diarrhoea  (Or.  dia,  'through,'  and  rhed,  'I 
flow')  is  the  name  applied  to  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels,  which  are  usually  unduly 
liquid,  sometimes  overcharged  with  bile,  and  some- 
times the  contrary,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
symptom  rather  than  a  disease.  Thus  it  often 
occur*  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  of  some  forms  of  heart-disease,  of  many 
fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  and  is  a  common 
complication  of  the  advanced  stage  of  Consumption 
(q.v.).  Frequently,  however,  it  is  the  most  pro- 
minent, perhaps  the  only  symptom  of  ill-health  ; 
and  it  may  then  take  rank  as  a  disease,  or  rather 
as  the  generic  name  of  a  group  of  diseases.  In  this 
aspect  the  subject  will  be  discussed  here. 

Diarrhom  is  either  simple,  bilious,  or  choleraic ; 
the  last  form  has  already  been  discussed  (see 
Cholkra  ).  The  ancients  applied  the  name  lientery 
to  a  diarrhoea  in  which  the  dejections  consisted  of 
matters  not  digested,  or  very  partially  so ;  this 
form  is,  however,  very  unusual,  at  all  events  in 
Britain.  Dysentery  (q.v.)  is  also  a  form  of 
diarrheal  disease ;  as  is  the  form  of  Fever  (  q.v.) 
culled  gastric,  typhoid,  or  enteric  fever.  Simple 
and  bilious  diarrhom  prolwibly  often  differ  only 
in  degree ;  they  are  both  distinguished  from  the 
advanced  stages  of  cholera  and  dysentery  by  the 
presence  of  abundance  of  biliary  colouring  matter 
in  the  stools,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  other  two  diseases  as  descrilied 
elsewhere.  Diarrhoea  is  almost  always  accompanied 
at  first  by  pain  in  the  abdomen,  sometimes  severe 
or  even  agonising  in  character.  According  to  its 
cause  and  treatment,  it  may  pass  off  in  a  few  hours, 
or  may  persist  for  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  or  it 
[  may  even  prove  fatal. 
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Diarrhoea  has  many  varieties  and  many  causes ; 
but  the  whole  tribe  of  more  or  lees  epidemic 
diarrhoea!  diseases  present  certain  relations  in 
common,  which  liave  been  studied  of  late  years  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  preventive  or 
sanitary  point  of  view.  Thus  it  is  olieerved  of  all 
of  these  diseases,  without  exception,  that  they  are 
more  apt  to  prevail  during  summer  and  autumn 
than  dnring  the  earlier  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  it 
is  also  well  established  that  their  prevalence  is  to  a 
great  extent  dc|>endent  on  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
heat,  so  that  a  temperature  al>ove  ttO*  F.  seems  to 
lie  almost  essential,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  their  epidemic  diffusion.  Moreover,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters 
iti  the  neighbourhood  of  human  dwellings,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  products  of  decomposition  into 
the  food,  drink,  or  air  used  by  the  healthy,  has 
lieen  a  direct  exciting  cause  of  diarrhoea  in  a  great 
number  of  instances  where  the  disease  has  been 
locally  epidemic ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  real  source  of  diarrheal  diseases  is  usually  to 
be  found  in  a  morbid  poison  closely  associated  with 
the  process  of  putrefaction,  although  not,  perhaps, 
necessarily  generated  during  that  process.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  cold  and  wet  seasons  are  the  least 
favourable  to  the  production  of  diarrhoea,  which  is 
explained  on  the  theory  above  alluded  to  by  the 
rapid  removal  in  such  seasons  of  all  organic  debris  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  explanation  is 
correct,  as  the  converse  is  equally  true,  the  com- 
bination of  heat  with  long  continued  drought  Iwing 
almost  sure  to  waken  into  life  the  epidemic  seeds  of 
diarrhoea.  Again  it  is  noticed  that  where  drainage 
is  imperfect  and  drinking  water  impure,  diarrhu-al 
diseases  are  siiecially  apt  to  occur  (see  Cholera)  ; 
the  class  of  the  population  most  apt  to  lie  affected 
being  those  who  occupy  low  levels,  or  who  are 
otherwise  exposed  to  the  influence  of  this  aqueous 
or  gaseous  poison.  Infants  are  especially  apt  to 
suffer  from  diarrhoea,  and  a  large  nnmlier  of  the 
infantile  deaths  in  many  English  towns  are  caused 
either  directly  by  this  'disease,  or  by  the  abuse  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  for  its  cure. 

Besides  these  epidemic  diarrhoeas,  isolated  cases 
of  simpler  and  more  obvious  origin  are  very 
frequent.  In  some  persons  diarrhoea  is  the  usual 
result  of  catching  cold — Le.  they  suffer  from  catarrh 
of  the  digestive,  instead  of,  as  is  most  usual,  the 
respiratory  organs.  But  far  more  frequently 
diarrhoea  results  from  unwholesome  or  indigestible 
food  or  drink,  or  from  excessive  indulgence  even  in 
what  wonld  otherwise  not  lie  hurtful.  In  all  such 
cases  the  diarrlnea  is  to  be  regarded  as  beneficial ; 
in  fact  it  is  the  natural  effort  of  the  intestines 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  objectionable  contents, 
and  should  he  encouraged  rather  than  arrested. 
Diarrhoea  occurring  as  an  incident  in  prolonged 
constipation  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way, 
as  due  to  irritation  of  the  intestines  by  the'ir 
hardened  contents. 

Acute  diarrhopa  should  almost  always  l»e  treated 
first  by  an  aj^rient.  as  the  unaided  action  of  the 
intestines  is  often  insufficient  to  expel  irritating 
material.  A  full  tenspoonful  of  Gregory's  powder, 
or  a  tablespoonful  of  castor-oil  with  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  laudanum  are  especially  useful.  The  food 
taken  should  be  small  in  amount,  and  as  easily 
digestible  as  possible.  Milk,  arrowroot,  &c,  beef- 
tea,  toast,  plain  biscuits,  are  among  the  most  suit- 
able articles  of  diet  Pain  may  be  alleviated  by  poul- 
tices or  fomentations  sprinkled  with  laudanum.  A 
small  dose  of  brandy  often  checks  both  the  pain  and 
the  diarrhnia.  Should  the  disease  not  yield  to  these 
measures,  opium,  carminatives,  and  astringents 
should  be  administered.  In  some  cases,  especially 
of  febrile  diarrhoea,  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  at  the 
rery  beginning  will  sometimes  remove  the  disease 


with  remarkable  rapidity ;  and  in  most  forms  of 
diarrhoea  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  medicine  (in 
doses  of  from  one  to  five  or  even  ten  grains)  is  well 
borne.  Sometimes  it  U  combined  with  opium  in 
the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  In  chronic  diarrhoea 
(not  the  consequence  of  serious  organic  disease) 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet  is  of  prime  import- 
ance, and  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  astringents.  But  such  cases  are  often 
very  intractable,  and  no  rules  can  be  laid  down 
that  would  apply  to  all.  In  a  very  large  class  of 
cases,  especially  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  depending 
upon  a  too  acid  state  of  the  secretions,  the  leading 
remedy  is  chalk,  cither  in  powder  or  in  the  very 
serviceable  form  of  the  mistura  erctw  ( mixture  of 
chalk)  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  from  one  to  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  which  may  be  given  after  every 
disturbance  of  the  bowels.  Lime-water,  mixed 
with  milk  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  or  live, 
is  easily  given  to  very  young  children,  and  serves 
nearly  the  same  puqsiee. 

The  astringents  useful  in  diarrlura  are  very 
various.  Those  of  vegetable  origin  are  usually  first 
employed,  alone  or  in  combination.  The  meet 
important  are  galls,  oak-bark,  kino,  catechu,  log- 
wood. The  mineral  astringents  are  chiefly  salts  of 
the  heavier  metals,  iron,  bismuth,  copper,  lead,  &c. ; 
but  also  chalk  and  lime,  and  alum.  Opium,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  remedies,  owes  its  usefulness 
to  other  than  astringent  properties,  and  is  very 
frequently  given  in  combination  with  astringents 
,  -e.g.  in  chalk  and  ojdum  powder,  compound  kino 
i  powder,  lead  and  opium  pills.  In  many  states  of 
the  system  in  which  diarrhu-a  occurs,  however,  it  is 
dangerous.  It  must  never  be  given  to  young 
children,  or  in  large  doses  to  any  one,  without 
medical  advice.  In  some  forms  of  diarrhoea, 
especially  in  children,  antiseptics  are  very  useful 
— e.g.  carbolic  acid,  creasote ;  and  it  is  proltably 
to  its  antiseptic  properties  that  corrosive  sub- 
limate (bichloride  of  mercury)  owes  its  value  when 
administered  in  minute  doses. 

Diary  (Lat.  diarium,  'a  daily  allowance  for 
soldiers,  '  diary,'  from  die*,  '  a  day  ' )  means  simply 
a  daily  record  of  events  or  observations  made  by  an 
individual.  In  it  the  man  of  letters  inscribes  the 
daily  results  of  his  reading  or  his  meditations  ;  to 
the  mercantile  man  it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  order 
or  memorandum  book  ;  while  the  physician  finds  it 
indis]>cnsable  as  a  register  of  engagements.  Diaries 
in  manv  forms  and  sizes  are  issued  every  year, 
containing  also  so  much  miscellaneous  information 
that  in  one  book  we  have  at  once  a  diary  and  an 
almanac.  The  Ejdtemeri*  of  the  ancient*  was 
originally  a  military  record  or  journal,  a  day -honk 
or  account-book,  also  a  collection  of  tables  show- 
ing the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  |*assed 
into  literature  to  mean  a  collection  of  records  of 
what  has  hap|s;ncd  on  the  same  day  in  various 
years,  or  a  mere  general  name  for  any  form  of 
periodical  books  or  magazines. 

Diaries  have  often  furnished  the  historian  with 
invaluable  material,  supplying  thealjeence  of  public 
records,  and  furnishing  minute  and  intimate  details 
of  manners  and  of  motives  that  do  far  more  to  help 
us  to  understand  the  past  than  more  formal  records. 
Such  documents  as  Robert  Baillie's  Journal*,  the 
Diane*  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  and  the  Journals  of 
Grev-ille  are  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
real  history.  Bacon  says  '  in  sea-voyages,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  1*3  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men 
make  diaries ;  but  in  land-travel,  wherein  so  much 
is  to  be  oliserved,  they  omit  it,'  but  unhappily  this 
no  longer  holds  of  modern  travellers. 

DlastAM  is  a  peculiar  ferment  developed  during 
the  germination  of  all  seeds.  An  impure  solution 
of  diastase  may  be  procured  by  adding  one  part  of 
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hut  water  to  two  parts  of  ground  malt  ( see  BEKR ), 
or  freshly  germinated  tiarley,  and,  after  standing 
for  a  short  time,  straining  through  a  cloth.  The 

froportion  of  diastase  in  malt  is  not  more  than 
part  in  500  parts,  and  yet  it  performs  important 
functions.  Thus  diastase  has  a  powerful  action 
upon  starch,  and  at  a  temperature  of  150"  F.  one 
part  is  considered  powerful  enough  to  change  "2000 
parts  of  starch  into  dextrine,  and  then  into  maltose, 
a  variety  of  sugar.  When  ohtained  separately, 
diastase  is  a  white  tasteless  sulistance,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  weak  alcohol,  and  having  no  action 
on  gum  or  sugar.  A  similar  principle  is  found  in 
the  saliva  of  animals,  the  action  of  which  on  starch 
is  identical  with  that  of  diastase.  When  bread  is 
masticated,  the  saliva  is  rapidly  secreted,  and  the 
animal  diastase  converts  the  starch  into  sugar.  See 
GERMINATION,  COOKERY,  DIGESTION. 

Diathermancy.  See  Heat. 

Dia  l  In  sis  (Or.  dia,  'through,*  and  tithfmi, 
'I  place  or  arrange'),  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
disposition  or  arrangement,  and  applied  oy  the  old 
medical  authors  to  the  predisjHisition  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  liody  which  renders  it  prone  to  certain 
diseased  states.  By  recent  writers  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  general  constitutional  tendency  of 
an  individual,  to  indicate  not  merely  the  class  of 
diseases  to  which  he  is  most  likely  to  lie  liable, 
but  also  in  many  cases  the  manner  in  which  his 
normal  functions,  both  bodily  and  mental,  are 
carried  on  ;  and  is  thus  opposed  to  Cachexia  (q.v.), 
an  unhealthy  condition  associated  with  actual 
disease.  Though  the  study  of  diathesis  apart 
from  existing  disease  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  over- 
refinement  and  the  pursuit  of  intangible  attrac- 
tions, yet  a  proper  appreciation  of  a  jiersoii's  con- 
stitutional proclivities  or  diathesis  often  enables  a 
medical  man  to  advise  him  how  to  regulate  his 
life  and  habit*  to  the  best  ml  vantage— what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid— and  may  furnish  important 
guidance  as  to  his  treatment  in  disease.  The 
diatheses  most  usually  recognised  are  the  sanguine, 
the  nervous  or  neurotic,  the  bilious,  the  lymptiatic, 
the  strumous,  and  the  haMiiorrhagic.  Numerous 
mixed  varieties  are  also  described  by  some  writers. 

Diatoms  (Dtatomacetr)  are  a  group  of  algie 
which,  on  account  of  their  microscopic  interest 
and  geological  importance,  have  acquired  an  un- 
usual share  of  scientific  ami  even  popular  atten- 
tion. They  were  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek  in 
1702,  and  their  movements  by  0.  F.  Miiller  eighty 
years  later;  their  thorough  investigation,  however, 
has  only  liecoine  possible  with  the  development  of 
the  compound  microscope. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  view  the  diatoms 
other  than  as  mere  microscopic  marvels  must 
begin  with  a  clear  grasp  of  the  structure  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  filamentous  conjugate  alga>, 
such  as  Sfrirogyrtt,  and  next  observe  that  of  those 
higher  members  of  the  group  which  we  know  as 
Desmids  (see  An;  )• ,  Desmids).  These  simpler 
forms  understood,  let  him  next  imagine  a  desmid 
(in  which  the  characteristic  division  of  the  uni- 
cellular Uxlv  into  halves  is  distinctly  but  not  too 
deeply  marked )  to  liecoine  somewhat  unequally 
develop**!  ;  next  let  these  lie  pressed  together  so 
that  the  larger  half  slides  a  little  way  over  the 
smaller,  much  like  the  lid  of  a  canister  or  the 
halves  of  a  pill-box.  Let  the  two  halves  or  shells 
of  the  cell-wall  now  liecome  stronglv  silicified, 
the  cellulose  only  remaining  unaltered  and  flex- 
ible round  the  narrow  'girdle  band'  connecting 
them  ;  next  let  variation  arise  in  the  general  shape 
so  that  the  original  box-shaiie  becomes  elliptical 
or  wavy,  squared,  or  more  often  pointed,  or  even 
unsvmmetncally  curved  ;  finally,  let  the  siliceous 
shells   become  covered  with   the  most  delicate 


striatums  and  markings,  and  these  characteristi- 
cally varied,  not  only  from  group  to  group,  but 
from  species  to  species.  A  gelatinous  envelope 
may  also  be  developed,  or  this  may  be  secreted  at 
one  pole  only,  forming  a  stalk. 

The  living*  protoplasm  shows  less  variation  than 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected  ;  it  lines  the 
siliceous  shell,  leaving  a  large  central  sap-cavity, 
often  traversed  by  protoplasmic  filaments.  Very 
commonly,  however,  this  is  divided  by  a  large 
central  mass  of  protoplasm  usually  containing  the 
nucleus,  while  similar  accumulations  may  be  formed 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

J'innulnria  viridit :  1.  a.  Optics]  lection  through  the  nn«|tul 
valves;  b,  tide  of  one  valve,  showing  markings  and  longi- 
tudinal slit. 

•>.  DiaKTauimatic  transverse  section ;  pp.  protoplasm  contain- 

attest  rvw  ffrHS"  - 

at  the  ends.  The  colouring  matter  may  occur  in 
minute  granules,  or  be  collected  into  one  or  two 
large  '  endochroine-plates ; '  it  consists  of  chloro- 
phyll, masked  by  a  closely  allied  yellow  pigment 
(phtfcojranthin).  Starch  is  absent;  oil  is  fre- 
quently present,  either  in  minute  vacuoles  or 
collected  into  a  single  large  drop. 

The  mechanism  of  the  peculiar  creeping  or 
rather  gliding  movements  has  long  liaffled  investi- 
gators ;  these,  however,  are  not  due  to  diffusion 
currents  as  some  have  maintained,  nor  to  the 
agency  of  any  ordinary  cilia  or  pseudopodia,  but 
seem  to  lie  effected  by  means  of  a  locomotor  band 
of  protoplasm  which  is  said  to  be  protruded 
through  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  surface  of  the 
siliceous  shells  (see  fig.  1). 

The  mode  of  multiplication  is  primarily  by 
division,  and  is  effected  on  the  same  principle  as 
in  Desmids  (q.v.).  Thus  the  two  halves  of  the 
diatom  are  not  only  of  unequal  ages,  but  since  the 
new  half  is  always  formed  within  the  previous 
one,  a  continuous  diminution  of  size  takes  place. 
At  a  certain  limit,  however,  division  stops,  and 
rejuvenescence  may  occur,  with  formation  of  a 
resting  spore ;  more  frequently,  however,  this  is 
preceded  by  conjugation  as  in  desmids,  though 
sometimes  complete  union  may  not  take  place. 
The  resultant  '  auxospore  '  has  a  continuous  cellu- 
lose coat,  but  develops  within  it,  by  rejuvenes- 
cence, a  two  shelled  diatom  of  the  largest  size, 
which  issues  to  divide  in  turn. 

Of  the  2000  s]>ecies,  400  are  fresh-water,  the 
remainder  marine  Their  distribution  is  ubiqui- 
tous, and  the  genera  and  even  species  seem  little 
dependent  upon  temperature  or  climate,  many 
lieing  apparently  cosmopolite,  and  some  having 
been  described  as  occurring  in  glacier  water,  vet 
also  in  hot  springs.  Their  minute  sire  and  resist- 
ance to  drying  favour  their  distribution  in  the 
form  of  dust  ;  hence  the  calcination  of  the  dust 
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which  falls  upon  ships  in  mid-ocean  has  been 
ahown  to  yield  an  appreciable  diatom  residue. 
Every  soil  which  is  overflowed  teems  with  them, 
notably,  therefore,  that  of  Egypt ;  harbour  mud 
often  contains  one-fourth  to  one-half  its  volume 
of  diatom  shells,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
there  occur  strata  of  tmrely  diatomaceous  origin, 
which  are  frequently  of  vast  area  and  considerable 
thickness.  These  are  in  all  states  of  preservation 
and  hardness,  from  the  loose  Bergmehi  of  Siberia 
and  I^apland  (which  still  contains  so  much  un- 
decomposed  organic  matter  as  tit  l»e  mixed  with 
Hour  in  times  of  scarcity )  to  building  stone,  and 
even  the  extremely  hard  polishing  slates  of  Tripoli. 
Diatomaceou*  debits  were  found  in  Skye  in  1888. 
The  diatomite  may  be  used  for  making  dynamite, 
.siliceous  glazed  paints,  steam-pipe  casings,  &e„ 
Diatoms  live  in  enormous  abundance  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea  in  cold,  temperate,  and  arctic  latitudes, 
and  the  mud  of  the  sea-l>ottom  is  hence  very 
largely  composed  of  the  shells  of  dead  diatoms, 
which  are  falling  from  the  surface  in  a  gentle  but 
unceasing  rain  (see  Ooze).  Kieselguhr,  or  infusorial 
earth,  is  useful  for  making  Dynamite  (q.v.),  patent 
lamp-wicks,  for  lining  safes  or  ice-stores,  antiseptic 
preparations,  filtration,  &c.  See  the  Challenger 
report  on  the  Dialomucete  ( 1886). 

Diatonic  (from  the  Greek)  means  *  by  tones,' 
or  '  from  tone  to  tone.'  The  diatonic  species  of  the 
ancient  Greeks — as  distinguished  from  their  chro- 
matic and  enharmonic  species — formed  the  foun- 
dation of  their  whole  system  of  music,  and  was 
arranged  in  tetrachords  (embryo  statu)  com|ioBed 
of  one  semitone  and  two  whole  tones.  In  modern 
music,  the  term  is  applied  to  ( 1 )  the  natural  or 
normal  scale,  major  or  minor,  which  proceeds 
mainly  by  whole  tones;  (2)  the  different  species 
of  intervals  (usually  reckoned  as  fourteen  in 
number)  occurring  between  the  various  notes  of 
that  scale;  and  (3)  music  written  wholly  or  for 
the  most  part  in  that  scale. 

Diaz*  or  Dias,  Bartolomei',  a  Portuguese 
navigator  of  noble  birth  who  flourished  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  His  residence 
at  the  court  of  King  John  II.  brought  him  into 
contact  with  many  scientific  men,  among  others 
the  German  cosmographer  Behaim  (q.v.).  Diaz 
took  a  great  interest  in  geographical  discovery, 
and  in  August  1486  the  king  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  two  vessels  with  a  view  to  following  up 
the  discoveries  already  made  by  Portuguese  ad- 
venturers on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Diaz  soon 
reached  the  limit  which  had  been  attained  in 
South  Atlantic  navigation,  ami  first  touched  land 
in  28°  S.  lat.  Driven  by  a  violent  storm,  he  sailed 
round  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa  (see  CAPE 
ok  GOOD  Hope)  without  immediately  realising  the 
fact,  and  discovered  Algoa  Hay.  The  discontent  of 
liLs  crew  compelled  him  sorrowfully  to  return  ;  and 
arriving  in  Lisbon,  December  1487,  he  was  at  first 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  but  soon  saw  Vasco  da 
Gama  preferred  before  him,  and  was  compelled  to 
act  under  the  latter  in  the  grand  expedition  of 
1497.  Vasco  da  Gama  even  sent  him  back  to 
Portugal  after  they  had  reached  the  Cape  Verd 
Isles.  Three  years'  after,  he  joined  the  expedition 
of  Cabral.  the  "discoverer  of  Brazil,  but  was  lost  in 
a  storm,  29th  May  1500. 

"V  Diaz*  PoRFIRIO,  President  of  Mexico.  See 
Mexico. 

*  Diaz  de  la  Pena,  Narcisso  Viroilio, 
painter,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1807,  of  Spanish 
parentage,  and,  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten, 
was  educated  by  a  Protestant  clergyman  at  Belle- 
vue,  where  a  snake-bite  occasioned  tiie  amputa- 
tion of  a  leg.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  porcelain-painter,  but  he  was 


ambitious  of  working  in  oils,  and  about  1831 
l>egan  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon.  Abandoning  his 
unsuccessful  efforts  in  the  direction  of  history  and 
genre,  he  in  time  won  fame  bv  his  Iandsca]>es, 
which  he  peopled  with  nymphs,  loves,  and  satyrs. 
Those  figures  are  badly  urawn,  but  as  a  colourist 
Diaz  ranks  highly  among  the  painters  of  tho 
Romantic  school  in  France,  and  to  colour  he  was 
content  frankly  to  sacrifice  form.  He  was  also 
an  exquisite  painter  of  flower- pieces.  He  died  at 
Men  tone,  18th  November  1876. 

|  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Bernal,  the  historian  of  -4 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  was  l>ora  about  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  and  was  one  of  the  handful  of 
heroes  who  accompanied  Cortes  to  Mexico  in  1519. 
He  fought  through  the  whole  struggle,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  the  heroic  voung  Sandoval  on 
his  expedition  northwards,  an<l  Cortes  himself  in 
his  expedition  to  Honduras  to  punish  the  defection 
of  his  trusted  lieutenant,  Christoval  de  Olid.  He 
died  in  Mexico  about  1560.  His  Materia  rerda- 
dera  de  la  connuixta  de  la  Nueva  Es}tana  (3  vols. 
Madrid,  1632)  is  invaluable  to  the  historian  as  a 
sincere  narration  bv  an  eye-witness  and  sharer  in 
the  events  narrated.  With  all  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  its  age,  it  reveals  great  powers  of 
observation  and  of  vivid  and  vigorous  description  ; 
while  the  rare  romantic  interest  of  the  story  itself, 
the  heroism  of  Cortes  and  his  companions,  and 
their  wonderful  deeds  and  often  tragic  deaths, 
make  the  liook  a  real  epic. 

Dibdin,  Charles,  musician  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Southampton  in  1745.  He  early  attracted 
notice  bv  his  singing,  and,  still  a  boy,  made  his 
literary  debut  in  London,  by  writing  and  compos- 
ing an  opera  called  The  Shepherd's  A  rtijice,  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1762.  He  subsequently 
lived  an  unsettled  life  as  an  actor  and  composer 
of  stage-music  In  1788  he  commenced  giving  a 
series  of  musical  entertainments  in  the  city,  which 
acquired  a  great  celebrity  ;  the  first  of  these  was 
entitled  Tltt  Whim  of  the  Moment.  After  several 
vicissitudes  he  withdrew  from  public  life  in  1805, 
the  government  in  1803  having  granted  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  literary  merits,  a  pension  of  £200. 
The  pension  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the 
Grenville  government  in  1807,  which  occasioned 

I  Dilslin  to  return  to  public  life  with  unfortunate 
financial  results.  He  died  25th  July  1814.  Dilslin 
was  an  admirable  writer  of  sea-songs,  of  which  he 
composed  nearly  a  hundred.  Neptune,  and  not 
Apollo,  seems  to  have  inspired  him.  Though  his 
work  nowhere  reaches  the  iiigher  regions  of  poetry, 
and  even  his  seamanship  has  beeu  impugned,  yet  it 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  our  first  writer 

1  of  sea-songs,  one  or  two  of  which  have  even  been 
taken  to  the  heart  by  the  mariners  of  England. 
His  verses  smack  of  the  briny  deep,  and  reflect 
with  astonishing  felicity  the  easy,  childlike  virtues 
and  the  fearless  courage  of  the  conventional  British 
tar.  It  is  known  that  they  helped  to  man  the 
navv  during  the  great  struggle  with  France,  and 
as  lie  himself  says  in  his  autobiography,  '  they 
have  been  quoted  in  mutinies  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  discipline.'  Among  Dibdin's 
happiest  pieces  are  Poor  Jack  and  Tom  Bowling, 
or  Poor  Tvm  as  it  was  original  I}'  called.  See  his 
Professional  Life  (4  vols.  1803),  and  for  his  songs 
the  inaccurate  edition  by  G.  H.  Davidson,  with 
Life  by  George  Hogarth  (1842).  Dibdin  wrote 
nearlv  seventy  dramatic  pieces. — Two  of  his  sons, 
Charles  Dibdin  (1768-1833)  and  Thomas  John 
DlBDIN  ( 1771-1841 )  wrote  songs  and  dramas.  Seo 
The  Ihbdins,  by  E.  R.  Dibdin  (1888). 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Froonall,  the  bibliographer, 
was  nephew  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  writer  of  sea- 
I  songs,  and  was  born  at  Calcutta  in  1776.    He  lost 
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both  parents  when  hardly  four  years  of  age,  his 
fathers  death  at  sea  having  given  Charles  I  >ihdin 
the  suhject  for  his  famous  song,  Tom  Boicling. 
He  was  brought  up  hy  a  maternal  uncle,  stmlietl 
at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  tried  law,  hut  took 
orders  in  1804.  He  proceeded  D.U.  in  1825.  Of  his 
preferments  the  chief  were  the  vicarage  of  Kxning 
near  Newmarket,  and  the  rectory  of  St  Mary's, 
Brvanstori  Square,  London.  He  died  18th  NoveinW 
1847.  His  hrst  contrihution  to  bibliography  was 
an  Introduction  to  the  Creek  and  Roman  CtOStict 
|1H(>2),  which  was  followed  hy  an  untinished  new 
edition  of  Ames  and  Herl»ert's  TypiHjruphical  Anti- 
on  it  ten  (4  vols.  1810-19 ) ;  Biblionutitm  ( 1809 ) ;  The 
iiiMioijraphical  Decitmeron  (1817);  litbliotheca 
Spcnreriana  (1814  15):  Biblioifraphical,  AntiqtM- 
riau,  and  Picturesque  Tour  in  Prance  and  Germany 
(1821);  The  Library  Companion  (1824);  Biblio- 
phobia  (1832);  Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life 
(1836);  and  Bibliographical,  'Antit/uarian,  and 
Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  Eng- 
lamt  and  Scotland  ( 1838).  All  Dilslin's  hooks  are 
valuahle  and  interesting,  hut  whimsical  and  flip- 

5 »ant  in  style,  and  unhappily  alMtunding  in  errors. 
)r  Dihdin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  '  Rox- 
burghe  Club'  (1812). 

1Mb  ran  clil  ;il  a.    See  Cephalopoda. 


Dice  (plural  of  die),  small  cubes  of  ivory  marked 
on  their  sides  with  black  dots,  from  one  to  six. 
The  points  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  dice  should 
always  sum  seven— te.  ace  should  lie  opposite  to 
six  ( pronounced  size ) ;  deuce  to  cinque  ( pronounced 
MUM*);  and  trey  to  qnatre  (pronounced  later). 
Two  dice  are  called  a  pair. 

By  13  Geo.  II.  chap.  HI,  'all  games  invented  or 
to  l>e  invented  with  one  or  more  (lie  or  dice '  were 
prohibited,  except  backgammon  and  games  played 
on  a  backgammon  board.  Hence  hazard  is  illegal, 
and  also  raffles  with  dice,  the  latter  being  also 
forbidden  as  lotteries  even  if  dice  are  not  used. 
By  9  Geo.  IV.  chap.  18  (1828),  a  duty  of  twenty 
shillings  was  imposed  on  every  pair  of  dice ;  in 
1802  the  duty  was  alsdished. 

The  invention  of  dice  is  attributed  to  Palamedes 
[circa  1244  B.C.).  But  the  use  of  cubes  with  num- 
bered sides  for  gambling  purpose*  is  proltably  much 
earlier. 

Dicciitra,  a  genus  of  Fumariacew,  of  which 
one  species,  the  '  Chinese  lantern  plant,'  D.  specta- 
bilis  (described  by  Linnaus  in  1753,  but  onlv  intro- 
duced from  Asiatic  into  British  flower  gardens  in 


Diocntra  spectahilis. 


1846),  has  become  a  universal  favourite  on  account 
of  its  long  racemes  of  drooping,  delicate,  rosy-pink 
flowers.  In  America  it  is  commonly  known  as 
"  Heart.'    It  is  a  herWeous" perennial  of 


easy  propagation.  There  are  several  other  North 
American  species,  one  of  which,  It.  form*uta,  is  a 
favourite  and  very  showy  garden -plant.  Owing, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  a  misprint,  Dicentra  bus 
been  as  frequently  called  Dietytra,  the  original 
mistake  having  become  consecrated  by  habit. 

DiclllaiU)  dcou.H,  a  term  in  botany  applied  by 
De  Candolle  to  distinguish  those  dicotyledonous 
flowers  possessed  of  both  calyx  and  corolla  from  bis 
Monochtamydea:,  in  which  not  more  than  one  flontl 
envelope  is  present. 

Dichogamy .    See  (under  Flower)  FERTILISA- 
TION OF  THE  FLOWER,  Vol.  IV.  p.  692. 

Dicho  t omo us  (Or.,  'divided  into  two  equal 
parts'),  a  term  formerly  vaguely  used  in  botanical 
description  to  designate  any  ap|>carance  of  branching 
by  forking.  Thus  the  stems  of  some  phanerogams 
-  e.g.  mistletoe,  doum  palm,  and  many  inflorescences 
— e.g.  Caryophylleje.  Begonias- appear  forked, 
while  an  ordinary  fern-frond  has  no  such  appear- 
ance. The  progress  of  morphological  research  has, 
however,  shown  that  true  dichotomy— i.e  com- 
plete division  of  the  growing  point  into  two  lateral 
apices,  is  really  as  characteristic  of  the  development 
of  the  fern-frond  as  of  such  obviously  dichotomons 
vegetation  as  that  of  Selaginella  ;  while  conversely 
the  ap]>earance  of  forking  in  phanerogams  comes 
about  simplv  by  the  suppression  of  the  growing 
point,  and  the  development  of  two  new  axes  from 
opposite  lateral  buds.  Outside  the  cryptogams, 
indeed,  no  case  of  true  dichotomy  has*  been  de- 
scribed, with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  roots 
of  cycads.  See  Cryptooamia,  Ferns,  Inflores- 
cence, Cycads,  &c 

Di'rhroisni  (Gr.  dis,  'twice,'  chroma,  'a 
colour ' )  is  a  term  chiefly  used  in  Crystallography 
to  designate  the  property  which  many  doubly- 
refracting  crystals  possess  of  exhibiting  different 
colours  when  viewed  in  different  directions.  It,  or 
the  allied  term  Dichromatism,  has  also  l>een  applied 
to  those  fluids  which  appear  of  different  colours 
when  viewed  by  reflected  and  refracted  light ;  when 
seen  in  thick  or  tlun  layers,  &c.  For  example, 
venous  blood,  or  any  blood  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  hydrogen,  or  nitrogen,  appears,  when 
seen  in  moderately  thin  layers,  to  be  of  a  purple 
colour ;  while  in  extremely  thin  layers  it  appears 
green.— For  DichroUe,  seeCoRDIElUTB. 

Dick*  James,  a  West  Indian  and  London  mer-  ~\ 
chant,  who  was  born  at  Forres.  Mornvshire,  in 
Novenilier  1743,  died  24th  Mav  1828,  and  left  over 
£113.000  to  promote  higher  learning  among  the 

Sarish  schoolmasters  of  Elgin,  Banff,  and  Alter- 
een  shires.  Examinations  were  instituted,  and 
those  schoolmasters  who  showed  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  were  awarded  from  the  bequest  a  sum 
of  money  and  an  annual  stipend  as  long  as  they 
remained  efficient.  The  annual  value  of  the  Wquest 
exceeds  £4000,  allowing  a  payment  of  about  £30  to 
each  teacher  part  ici  tutting. 

Dick,  SIR  Robert,  major-general,  was  born  at 
Tulliemet,  in  Perthshire,  about  1785,  fought  in  Sicily 
and  Egypt,  held  a  command  at  Busaco,  Torres- 
Vedras,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Salamanca,  and  Burgos, 
at  Quatre  Bras  and  W  aterloo,  and  fell  heading  tbe 
assault  at  Sobraon,  10th  February  1846. 

Dick.  Robert,  a  self-taught  Scotch  geologist  X\ 
and  )K>tanist  (1811-66),  was  a  native  of  1  ulliliody 
in  Clackmannanshire,  and  from  1830  a  baker  in 
Thurso.    His  life  was  written  by  Dr  Smiles  ( 1878 ). 

Dick,  Thomas,  a  popular  religious  and  scientific 
writer,  was  born  24th  November  1774,  near  Dundee. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  became  devoted  to  the  study 
of  astronomy,  ana  at  twenty  went  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  with  a  view  to  the  ministry  in  tbo 
Secession  Church.    Licensed  in  1801,  he  preached 
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some  time;  next  kept  school  for  ten  years  at 
Methven,  and  for  ten  years  more  at  Perth.  Mean- 
time he  laboured  laudably  to  promote  popular 
education  by  '  Literary  and  Philosophical  Societies  ' 
corresponding  closely  to  the  Mechanics'  Institutes 
of  later  days.  His  first  book  was  The  Christian 
Philosopher  (1823),  which  quickly  became  popular. 
It*  success  led  Dick  to  devote  himself  to  astronomy 
and  literary  work  in  a  cottage  near  Broughty-Ferry, 
where  he  set  up  an  observatory.  His  many  books 
brought  him  great  popularity  "both  in  England  and 
America,  but  very  little  pecuniary  return.  In  1847 
he  received  a  crown  pension  of  £50,  supplemented 
by  a  local  subscription.  He  died  at  Broughty- 
Ferry,  29th  July  1857.  His  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
given  him  by  Union  College,  New  York.  Other 
works  were  Celestial  Scenery  (1837),  The  Sidereal 
Heavens  (1840),  and  The  Practical  Astronomer 
(1845). 

Dickens*  Cuarles,  was  born  at  Landport. 
now  a  great  town,  but  then  a  little  suburb  of 
Portsmouth  or  Portsea,  lying  half  a  mile  outside  of 
the  town  walls.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  Friday, 
February  7,  1812.  His  father  was  John  Dickens, 
a  clerk  in  the  navy  pay-office,  and  at  that  time 
attached  to  Portsmouth,  dockyard.  The  familiarity 
which  the  novelist  shows  with  seaports  and  sailors 
is  not,  however,  due  to  his  birthplace,  because  his 
father,  in  the  year  1814,  was  recalled  to  London, 
and  in  1816  went  to  Chatham.  They  still  show  the 
mom  in  the  dockyard  where  the  elder  Dickens 
worked,  and  where  his  son  often  came  to  visit  him. 
The  family  lived  in  Ordnance  Place,  Chatham,  and 
the  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  in  Gibraltar 
Place,  New  Road,  by  oue  William  (iilcs.  As  a 
child  he  is  said  to  have  l>een  a  great  reader,  and  very 
early  began  to  attempt  original  writing.  In  1821, 
Charles  being  then  nine  years  of  age,  the  family 
fell  into  trouble;  reforms  in  the  Admiralty  deprived 
the  father  of  his  post  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
income.  They  had  to  leave  Chatham  and  removed 
to  London,  where  a  mean  house  in  a  shabby  street 
of  Camden  Town  received  them.  But  not  for  long. 
The  unfortunate  father  was  presently  arrested  for 
debt  and  consigned  to  the  Marshalsea,  and  Charles, 
then  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  small  for  his  age. 
was  placed  in  a  blacking-factory  at  Hungerford 
Market,  where  all  he  could  do  was  to  put  the 
labels  on  the  blocking-bottles,  with  half  a  dozen 
rough  and  rude  boys.  The  degradation  and 
misery  of  this  occupation  sunk  deep  into  the 
boy's  soul.  He  could  never  bear  to  speak  of  this 
time ;  it  was  never  mentioned  in  his  presence. 
Not  only  were  his  days  passed  in  this  wretched 
work,  but  the  child  was  left  entirely  to  himself 
at  night,  when  he  made  his  way  home  from 
Hungerford  Market  to  Camden  Town,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  to  his  lonely  l»edroom.  On  Sundays  he 
visited  his  father  in  the  prison.  Of  course  such  a 
neglected  way  of  living  could  not  continue.  They 
presently  found  a  lodging  for  him  in  Lant  Street, 
close  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  at  least  he  was  near 
his  parents,  and  his  father  shortly  afterwards  re- 
covering his  liberty,  they  all  went  l*ack  to  Camden 
Town,  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  school  again.  It 
was  to  a  private  school  in  the  Ham|>stead  Kooil, 
where  he  remained  for  three  or  four  years  of  quiet 
work.  It  must  have  been  then,  one  suspects,  rather 
than  at  Chatham,  t  hat  he  became  so  great  a  devourer 
of  liooks.  But  he  was  never  a  scholar  in  any  sense, 
and  the  books  that  he  read  were  novels  and  plays. 
That  the  family  fortunes  were  still  low  is  proved  "by 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  taken  from  school  no 
better  place  could  l»e  found  for  him  than  a  stool  at 
the  desk  of  a  solicitor.  Meantime  his  father  had 
obtained  a  post  as  reporter  for  the  Morning  Herald, 
and  Charles,  feeling  small  love  for  the  hopeless 
drudgery  of  a  lawyer  s  office,  resolved  also  to  attempt 


the  profession  of  journalist.  He  taught  himself 
shorthand  with  the  resolution — even  the  rage — 
which  he  always  threw  into  everything  he  under- 
took ;  and  he  frequented  the  British  Museum  daily 
in  order  to  supplement  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
his  reading.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  became  a 
reporter  at  Doctors'  Commons.  At  this  period  all 
his  ambitions  were  for  the  stage.  He  would  be  an 
actor.  All  his  life,  indeed,  he  loved  acting  and  the 
theatre  above  all  things.  As  an  actor  one  feels 
certain  that  he  would  have  succeeded.  He  would 
have  mode  an  excellent  comedian.  Fortunutely,  he 
was  saved  for  better  work. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  two-and-twenty  that  he 
succeeded  in  getting  permanent  employment  on 
the  staff  of  a  London  pajH-r  a*  a  reporter.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  sent  about  the  country  to  do  work 
which  is  now  mainly  supplied  by  local  reporters. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  as  yet  no 
railways.  He  had  to  travel  by  stagecoach,  by  post, 
by  any  means  that  offered.  '  I  have  l»een  upset,'  he 
said  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  this  time,  '  in 
almost  every  description  of  vehicle  used  in  this 
country.' 

Atsiut  this  time  he  began  the  real  work  of  his 
life.  In  December  1833  the  Monthly  Magazine 
published  his  first  original  paper,  called  '  A  Dinner 
at  Poplar  Walk.'  Other  papers  followed,  but  pro- 
duced nothing  for  the  contributor  except  the 
gratification  of  seeing  them  in  print,  because  the 
magazine  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  anything. 
However,  they  did  the  writer  the  best  service 
possible,  in  enabling  him  to  prove  his  power,  and 
he  presently  made  an  arrangement  with  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Chronicle  to  contribute  papers  and 
sketches  regularly,  continuing  to  act  as  reporter 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  getting  his  salary 
increased  from  five  guineas  to  seven  guineas  a 
week.  To  be  making  an  income  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year  at  the  age  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  would  be  considered  fortuuate  in 
any  line  of  life.  Sixty  years  ago  such  an  income 
represented  a  much  more  solid  success  than  would 
now  be  the  case.  The  sketches  were  collected  and 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836,  the 
author  receiving  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the 
copyright.  He  afterwards  liought  it  back  for  eleven 
times  that  amount.  In  the  hist  week  of  March  in 
the  same  year  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
Pickwick  Payers;  three  days  afterwards  Dickens 
married  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Ceorge  Hogarth, 
editor  of  the  Chronicle;  and  his  early 

struggles  were  finished*. 

No  article,  however  short,  treating  of  Charles 
'  Dickens,  can  avoid  entering  into  the  details  of  his 
I  early  history  with  a  fullness  which  would  be  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  follows,  but  for  the  remark- 
able fact  that  the  events  of  his  childhood  and  his 
youth  impressed  his  imagination  and  influenced 
tho  whole  of  his  literary  career  so  profoundly,  that 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life  there  is  not  a  single  work 
in  which  some  of  the  characters,  some  of  the  places, 
are  not  derived  from  his  early  recollections.  Many 
other  writers  there  are  who  have  passed  their 
childish  days  among  the  jHittcs  gens,  but  none  who 
have  so  rememltercd  their  wnvs,  their  speech,  and 
their  modes  of  thought.  The  Marshalsea  prison  of 
Little  Dorrit  is  the  ph»*e  where  for  two  years  he 
went  in  and  out.  The  Queen's  Bench  and  its 
Rules  were  close  to  the  Marshalsea  ;  Bob  Sawyer's 
lodgings  in  Lant  Street  were  his  own ;  David 
Copperfield,  the  friendless  lad  in  the  dingy  ware- 
house, was  himself ;  the  cathedral  of  Edwin 
Drood  was  that  in  whose  shadow  he  had  lived  ; 
Mrs  Pipchin  is  his  old  landlady  of  Camden  Town  ; 
the  most  delightful  features  iii  Mr  Micawber  are 
borrowed  from  his  own  father;  the  experiences 
of  Doctors'  Commons,  the  solicitors'  clerks,  the 
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life  in  chambers,  are  all  Ids  own ;  while  of  in- 
dividual characters  the  lint  of  those  which  are 
known  to  be  portraits  more  or  less  true  to  nature 
might  be  indefinitely  extended.  And  yet,  while  he 
waa  always  drawing  on  these  early  recollections, 
while  they  constantly  furnished  him  with  scenes 
and  characters,  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  them, 
and  no  one  except  his  friend  ana  biographer, 
Forater,  ever  knew  that  he  was,  himself,  with  all 
the  shabby,  mean  surroundings  in  early  life,  exactly 
such  as  David  I'opjicrfield. 

The  rest  of  Dickens's  life  has  the  interest  which 
lwlongs  to  success  after  success.  It  was  a  long 
triumphal  march.  He  had  no  failures  ;  he  suffered 
no  defeats.  There  were  times  when  his  hand  was 
not  at  its  best,  but  never  a  time  when  his  hand 
hwt  its  power.  This  indeed  seems  the  crowning 
happiness  of  a  successful  and  singularly  happy  life, 
that  when  he  was  cut  off— he  died  June  6,  1870 
— after  fifty-eight  years  of  continuous  work,  his 
brain  was  still  as  vigorous,  his  eye  as  keen,  his 
hand  as  sure  as  in  the  first  fresh  running  of 
his  youth.  It  was  indeed  more  than  literary 
success  which  he  achieved ;  he  conquered  the 
whole  English-speaking  world.  This  world,  which 
now  numbers  nigh  upon  a  hundred  millions,  loves 
him  ;  all  who  can  read  his  books  love  him,  and 
shall  continue  to  love  him.  This  love  cheered 
him  in  his  life,  and  will  keep  his  memory  green. 
Of  the  solid  wealth  which  he  acquired,  the  honour 
he  enjoyed,  the  friends  who  gathered  round  him, 
and  the"  brave  and  resolute  front  which  he  always 
showed,  there  is  no  space  here  to  speak. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Dickens's  works 
in  their  order  of  appearance,  omitting  certain  farces 
and  pamphlets  which  belong  to  a  more  extended 
notice:  Sketches  by  lioz  (1836),  The  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  (1837),  Oliver  Twist 
(1838),  Nicholas  NickUby  (1839),  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  ( 1840-41 ),  Bamaby  Rudge  ( 1841 ),  American 
Notes  (1842),  Martin  Chuzzltwit  (1843),  The 
Christmas  Tales — viz.  The  Christmas  Carol,  The 
Chimes,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The  Battle  of 
Life,  The  Haunted  Man,  and  The  Chost's  Bargain 
( 1843,  1840,  and  1848)  -,  Pictures  from  Italy  ( 1845), 
JJombeu  and  Son  (1846-48),  David  CopperfieJd 
(1840-50).  Bleak  House  (1852  53),  The  Child's 
history  of  England  (1854),  Hard  Times  (1854), 
Little  Liorrit  ( 1855  57 ),  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (1859), 
The  Uncommercial  7 'raveller  ( 1861 ),  the  Christmas 
nnmliers  in  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year 
Round,  Great  Expectations  (1860-61 ),  Our  Mutual 
Friend  (1864-65),  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood 
(unfinished).  This  long  roll  by  no  means  represents 
the  whole  work  of  this  most  active  of  mankind. 
Public  readings  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
private  theatricals,  speeches,  letters  innumerable, 
journeys  many,  pamphlets,  plays,  the  conduct  of  a 
popular  magazine — first  called  Household  Words 
and  then  All  the  Yenr  Round — ami  an  ever-present 
readiness  to  enjoy  the  Moiety  of  his  friends,  fill  up 
the  space  when  he  was  not  actually  writing.  That 
he  could  do  so  much  was  mainly  due  to  his  orderly 
and  methodical  habits,  to  his  clearness  of  mind, 
and  to  a  capacity  for  business  as  wonderful  as  his 
genius  for  fiction.  He  knew  no  rest  from  the 
day  when  he  first  attacked  shorthand  to  the  day 
when  he  fell  from  his  chair  in  the  fit  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  was  incomparably  the 
most  active  man,  the  hardest-working  man  of  his 
age.  In  the  history  of  letters  there  are  many 
who  have  produced  more  work  in  bulk ;  there 
is  not  one  who  led  a  life  so  varied,  so  full,  so 
constantly  busy,  so  active  and  so  rich. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak  with  certainty  as 
to  the  lasting  popularity  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 
Very  much  of  it  owed  its  general  success  to  the 
faithful  delineation  of  manners  already  passed  away. 


He  was  the  prophet  of  the  middle  class,  and  the 
manners  of  that  great  section  of  the  community 
have  greatly  changed  since  the  days  when  Cbarlea 
Dickens  lived  among  them  and  observed  them. 
With  the  decay  of  these  manners  some  part  of 
present  popularity  must  certainly  pass  out  of  his 
work  :  already  a  generation  has  appeared  to  whom 
a  great  deal  of  Dickens's  work  proves  of  no  interest, 
because  it  jjortrays  manners  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar.  They  do  not  laugh  with  those  who 
laughed  fifty,  forty,  twenty  years  ago,  because  the 
people  depicted  have  vanished.  But  when  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  shall  belong  so  truly 
to  the  pant,  that  not  one  survives  who  can  remember 
it,  then  these  books  will  liecome  a  precious  store- 
house for  the  study  and  the  recovery  of  part,  and 
that  a  large  part,  of  its  life  and  manners. 

Again,  it  is  the  essential  quality  of  geniua  to 
create  the  type.    In  this  Dickens  has  been  more 
successful  than  any  other  novelist,  ancient  or 
modern.    With  him  every  leading  character  stands 
for  his  class.    Squeers  is  the  representative  of  the 
schoolmaster,  then  too  common,  ignorant,  brutal, 
and  grasping ;  Winkle  is  the  Cockney  snortaman  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  red  tape  without  nam- 
ing  Mr  lite  Barnacle  ;  and  so  on  through  all  the 
books.     If  he  sometimes  too  plainly  lalwls  his 
characters  with  their  qualities  and  defect**,  it  is 
a  fault  caused  by  his  own  clearness  of  conception 
and  of  execution.    It  is  another  note  of  genius  to 
suffer  every  character  to  work  out  its  own  fate 
without  weakness  or  pity,  and  though  Dickens 
deals  seldom  with  the  greater  tragedies  of  the 
world  in  his  domestic  dramas,  necessity  pursues  his 
characters  as  grimly  and  certainly  as  in  real  life. 
The  villain  Quilp  and  his  tool  make  us  forget,  in 
the  amusement  which  they  cause,  their  own  base- 
ness.   But  their  creator  is  not  deceived.  He  makes 
them  bring  their  own  ruin  upon  their  heads.  To  be 
true,  not  only  to  the  outward  presentment  and 
speech  and  thought  of  a  character,  but  also  to  the 
laws  which  surround  him,  and  to  the  consequences 
of  his  actions,  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  with  those  who 
practise  the  art  of  fiction.   Further,  in  this  art  there 
are  permissible  certain  exaggerations,  as  upon  the 
stage.    There  is  exaggeration  of  feature,  exaggera- 
tion of  talk,  exaggeration  of  action.    There  are 
degrees  of  exaggeration,  by  which  one  passes  through 
tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  and  burlesque ;  but  in  all 
I  there  must  be  exaggeration.    Dickens  was  master 
of  exaggeration — ifne  sometimes  carried  it  too  far, 
he  produced  farce,  but  never  burlesque.    As  for 
selection,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
inrint  after  exaggeration,  it  came  to  him  by  instinct ; 
he  knew  from  the  very  outset  bow  to  select.    It  is 
by  selection  that  the  novelist  maintains  the  interest 
of  his  story  and  develops  his  characters.    There  are 
countless  things  that  are  said  and  done  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  history  which  have  little  interest  and 
small  Iteming  on  the  things  which  have  to  lie  told  : 
and  it  is  the  first  mark  of  the  bad  novelist  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  suppress  irrelevant  scenes. 
In  the  constructive  brunch  of  his  art  Dickens  con- 
tinually advanced.    His  earlier  stories  seem,  like 
the  Ptckwick  Rafters,  to  be  made  up  of  scenes. 
Nicholas  Nickleby  is  a  long  series  of  scenes  bril- 
liantly drawn,  in  which  new  characters  are  always 
appearing  and  playing  their  disconnected  part  and 
disappearing.    But  as  he  grew  older  his  conception 
of  the  story  itself  grew  clearer,  and  his  arrange- 
ment more  artistic    It  is  however  in  description 
that  Dickens  proved  himself  so  great  a  master. 
He  laid  his  hand  by  instinct  upon  the  salient  and 
characteristic  features,  and  he  never  failed  in  find- 
ing the  right — the  only— words  fit  for  their  illus- 
tration.    In  description  he  is  never  conventional, 
always  real,  and  yet  he  allows  himself,  here  as  in 
his  scenes  of  character  and  dialogue,  a  certain 
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exaggeration  which  produces  the  happiest  effect*. 
In  the  hands  of  his  imitators  it  becomes  grotesque 
and  intolerable. 

As  to  his  great  and  splendid  gallery  of  portraits 
it  is  dilficult  to  speak  briefly.  The  whole  of  London 
life— the  life  of  the  streets,  of  the  city,  of  the 
middle  class— seem*  at  first  sight  depicted  in  this 
gallery.  Here  are  merchant,  shopkeeper,  ami  clerk, 
awyer  and  client,  moneylender  and  victim,  dress 
maker,  actor — one  knows  not  what.  Yet  there  are 
great  omissions.  The  scholar,  the  divine,  the 
statesman,  the  country  gentleman  are  alwent,  partly 
because  Dickens  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  and 
partly  because  he  foreliorc  to  hold  them  up  to  the 
ridicule  which  he  loved  to  pour  over  his  characters. 
His  method*  imposed  upon  him  certain  limitations  ; 
he  aimed  at  commanding  his  readers'  attention  by 
compelling  laughter  and  tears,  but  especially 
laughter.  He  who  can  command  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  no  true  artist  in  fiction.  But  in  his 
laughter  and  in  his  tears  one  feels  always  the 
kindly  heart  as  well  as  the  skilful  hand.  It  is  for 
the  former — for  the  deeplv  human  heart — even  more 
than  for  the  latter  that  the  world  will  continue  to 
love  the  memory  of  Charles  Dickens. 

See  hi*  Lctter$,  edited  by  his  daughter  1 1880-82  )  ;  his 
Life  by  For»t*r  ( 1871  74  i  ;  the  little  Life  by  Mnrrials 
( 1887  I,  with  bibliography  by  Anderson  ;  (  hark*  Dirirns 
in  Pen  and  Pencil,  by  F.  0.  Kitton  1 1889)  :  The  Child, 
hood  of  Dirkent,  by  R.  I^ngton  <  18111  i ;  ,hi»  Lettrrt  to 


W\Hie  Cotfowt  l8!fe)  My  Father  at  I  Recall  Him,  bv 
Mum  Mamie  Dickens  ( 18«7  ) ;  and  the  ntudv  bv  G.  (lining 
(18U8).  See  articl.-nCKt'lKsHASK.  Bhownk  I  Habi/it  K.  I. 
"\  Diclinous,  n  Linmean  term  for  flowers  possess- 
ing .stamens  or  pistils  oi\\y —Moucecia  Diacia,  and 
J'ulygamut. 

Dicotyledons.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
young  seedlings  exhibit  two  small  seed-leaves  or 
cotyledons  on  germination  must  have  been  familiar 
from  time  immemorial,  while  the  classilicatory  im- 
portance of  this  character  in  broadly  separating  the 
obviously  flowering  plants  into  two  great  groujis  of 
dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons  was  thus  natu- 
rally one  of  the  earliest  conceptions  of  systematic 
liotany,  having  been  adopted  by  Linmcus  from 
Hav,  and  doubtless  by  him  in  turn  from  earlier 
writers.  We  now  distinguish  phanerogams  into 
Gymnosperms  (cycads,  conifers,  and  gnetums),  and 
Aiigios|»erins  characterised  by  the  possession  of  a 
closed  ovary  :  of  these  the  monocotyledons  and 
dicotyledons  are  the  niacin  alliances,  the  latter  being 
on  the  whole  the  more  evolved.  The  embryo  of 
dicotyledons  p«isscsses,  with  rare  exceptions  ( usually 
due  to  parasitic  degeneration — e.g.  Dodder,  q.v.), 
two  cotyledons  facing  each  other,  and  more  or  less 
embracing  the  plumule,  while  the  albumen  is 
generally  proportionally  less  in  quantity  than  in 
monocotyledons,  and,  in  fact,  Is  frequently  al»sorl»ed 
altogether;  these  differences  being  explained 
through  a  more  precocious  acceleration  of  develop- 
ment (see  OVULE,  SEED).  The  cotyledons  usually 
develop  equally,  but  one  may  be  more  or  less  com- 
pletely arrested. 

The  fibro  vascular  bundles  of  dicotyledons  are 
open  and  collateral,  with  few  exceptions  arranged 
in  a  reticulated  cylinder,  which  thus  presents  a 
single  circle  in  transverse  section.  Tne  paren- 
chyma in  which  they  lie  is  thus  divided  into  two 
main  regions— the  cortical  layer  or  cellular  en- 
velope, and  the  pith ;  while  the  intermediate 
spokes  of  parenchymatous  tissue  connecting  the 
pith  and  cortex  through  the  meshes  of  the  cylinder 
are  the  medullary  rays.  While  the  fibrovascular 
bundles  of  dicotyledons  arise  like  those  of 
cryptogams  and  monocotyledons,  by  the  differen- 
tiation into  wood  ami  l>ast  of  a  special  strand  of 
primitive  embryonic  tissue  continuous  with  that 
of  the  growing  point,  they  differ  in  a  marked 


tendency  to  embryonic  persistence  of  a  central 
layer  of  this  as  the  Cambium  (q.v.),  and  hence  in 
bo  many  groups  of  dicotyledons  there  arises  that 
association  of  perennial  habit  and  continuous 
growth  of  stem  to  which  we  owe  our  familiar 
shrubs  and  trees.  See  Vegetable  Phy.sioi.ooy, 
Wood,  Bark,  Bast.  Since  the  cambium  lies 
between  the  wood  and  bast,  the  new  layers  of  wood 
are  external  to  the  older  ones,  but  those  of  bast 
internal  to  their  predecessors  :  hence  Lindley's 
name  exogena  was  apt  to  lie  misleading.  The  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  cambium  Inyer  leads,  when 
\  force  is  applied,  to  the  easy  separation  of  the  bast 
elements  of  the  fibro  vascular  bundles,  along  with 
the  cortical  parenchyma  and  epidermic  layer,  as  the 
bark— a.  structure,  or  rather  juxtaposition  of  struc- 
tures, unknown  in  Monocotyledons  (q.v.). 

The  reticulated  character  of  the  bundles  of  the 
stem  is  similarly  present  in  the  leaf,  which  thus 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  usually  parallel 
venation  of  the  monocotyledons.  The  leaf  also 
presents  far  greater  variety  of  form  and  adaptation 
(see  Leaf). 

The  flower  has  most  frequently  its  parts  arranged 
in  whorls  of  five,  although  four  is  also  a  not  uncom- 
mon numlier ;  hence  another  very  obvious  distinc- 
tion from  monocotyledons,  in  which  a  3-mcrouB 
symmetry  prevails.  The  outer  perianth  whorl  is 
uioBt  frequently  green,  as  a  calyx.  See  Fl.owKR, 
I'HANEROOAMIA,  and  VEGETABLE  KlNODOM  ;  also 

Anuiospkrms,  and  Monocotyledons. 

Di  cranuill.  a  genus  of  mosses,  of  which  some 
are  among  the  commoner   British  forms.  See 

Mosses. 

Dtctamnus.  Sec  Dittany. 

Dicta  tor,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  the  name 
of  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  Latin  Confedera- 
tion, and  in  some  of  the  l,atin  towns  the  title  was 
continued  long  after  these  towns  were  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  Home.  In  the  Koman  Republic 
the  dictator  was  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  irre- 
s|M>nsible  and  endowed  with  alisolute  authority, 
whose  original  name  was  inngixter  pojmli.  The 
frequency  of  crises,  or  critical  perusls,  in  the  quick, 
aggressive  gmwth  of  the  Koman  state,  necessitated 
such  an  office.  The  first  dictator  (T.  Lareius  or 
M.  Valerius)  was  appointed  501  B.C.,  nine  yearn 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  According 
to  Livy,  the  immediate  cause  of  this  dictatorship 
was  a  formidable  war  with  the  Latins.  In  general, 
no  one  could  he  ap|snntcd  dictator  who  had  not 
liecn  previously  consul,  ami  this  condition  was  very 
rarely  dis|M*iised  with.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that 
the  dictator  was  originally  created  or  elected  by 
the  curia,  like  the  kings,  hut  it  is  more  prolm.hle 
that  the  senate  passed  a  decree  ordering  one  of 
the  consuls  to  name  or  proclaim  [dicere )  a  dictator. 
Originally,  of  course,  the  dictator  was  a  patrician  ; 
the  first  plelieian  who  filled  the  office  being  C. 
Marcius  Rntilus,  356  B.C.,  who  was  nominated 
by  the  plelteiau  consul  M.  Popillius  La-nan.  The 
dictatorship  could  not  lawfully  be  held  longer 
than  six  months,  nor  was  it  ever  so,  except  in 
the  cases  of  Sulla  and  Cn'sar,  which  were  altogether 
peculiar.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during 
a  dictatorship  the  functions  of  the  other  magis- 
trates were  positively  suspended.  The  consuls  and 
other  regular  authorities  continued  to  discharge 
their  proper  duties,  but  in  sulsirdination  to  the 
dictator  ;  being  for  the  time  simply  his  officers.  The 
superiority  of  Ids  power,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  consuls,  ap]>ears  chiefly  in  these  three  points : 
he  was  far  more  inde|tendent  of  the  senate  ;  lie  hail 
a  more  extensive  power  of  punishment,  without  any 
appeal ;  and  he  could  not  he  called  to  account  after 
his  alslication  of  the  dictatorship  for  anything 
he  had  done  during  the  |»eric>d  of  his  office.  The 
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limits  of  his  power  were  as  follows  :  he  could  not 
touch  the  treasury  ;  he  could  not  leave  Italy ;  and 
he  could  not  rule  through  Rome  on  horseliack 
without  previously  obtaining  the  permission  of  the 
people.  While  the  consuls  had  only  twelve  lictors, 
the  dictator  was  preceded  hy  twenty -four,  bearing 
the  secures  and  fusees.  To  liim  also  belonged  the 
sdln  cnrulis  ami  the  toga  prtttcxta.  The  last  legally 
elected  dictator  was  M.  Junius  Pera,  who  entered 
on  his  ollice  210  B.C.  From  this  time  nominal 
dictators  were  frequently  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  .holding  the  elections,  but  even  these  finally 
disappeared,  202  B.C. 

Dictionary  (late  Lat  dictionarium),  a  book 
containing  the  words  of  a  language  alphnlwtically 
arranged,  with  their  definitions  and  significations 
set  forth  more  or  Jess  fully.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  a  mere  list  or  index,  that  it  contains 
explanations  about  each  word  included  within  its 
scope,  except  where  it  is  more  convenient,  by  a 
cross-reference,  to  refor  the  reader  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  account  of  one  word  to  what  is  said 
under  some  other  word.  There  are  several  other 
terms  that  are  used  synonymously,  or  nearly  so, 
with  dictionary.  The  Greek  word  Lexicon  is  in 
common  use  for  a  dictionary  of  languages.  It  is 
not  entirely  so  Hunted,  however,  in  practice,  as  may 
lie  seen  in  such  works  as  the  Lexicon  Juridicum 
of  Calvinus  or  Kahl,  which  is  just  a  dictionary  of 
Roman  and  feudal  law  of  the  same  kind  as  Sir 
Edward  Tomlin's  Law  Dictionary  is  of  English 
law.  The  word  Encyclopedia  has  generally  a  wider 
meaning ;  but  in  actual  use  we  find  lmoks  of  refer- 
ence of  exactly  the  same  kind  styled  indifferently 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  The  terms  Glos- 
sary and  Vocabulary  are  nearly  svnonymous  with 
a  dictionary  of  a  language  ;  and  Thesaurus,  Cata- 
logue, Directory,  Gazetteer,  and  Index  are  some- 
times used  as  titles  where  dictionary  might  be  not 
inapplicable. 

Dictionaries  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ( 1 ) 
those  whose  object  is  to  explain  words  and  phrases  ; 
ami  (2)  those  that  aim  at  giving  information  about 
things. 

( 1 )  Dictionaries  of  language  are,  again,  divided 
into  various  sub  classes  or  species.  The  most  com- 
mon kind— what,  indeed,  is  understood  by  the 
term  dictionary  land  the  equivalent  Greek*  term 
Lexicon)  when  used  by  itaelf — is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  words  coiii|MiHing  any  language  either 
explained  in  the  same  language,  or  interpreted 
by  the  corresponding  words  of  one  or  more  other 
languages.  To  indicate  that  all  the  words  of 
the  language  are  included,  the  name  Thesaurus 
('Treasury  )  is  sometimes  used,  as  in  the  great 
Hebrew  dictionary  of  GesetiiiiH.  The  words  used  by 
particular  authors  or  classes  of  authors  are  often 
explained  in  special  dictionaries  or  lexicons,  such 
as  those  to  Livy,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  like.  A  Gfosstiry  is  a 
dictionarv  of  unusual  terms,  as  archaic,  provincial, 
or  technical  terms.  An  etymological  dictionary 
is  one  in  which  tbe  derivation  of  words  is  the  sole 
or  a  prominent  object. 

( 2 )  Dictionaries  of  things  ( ( ;er.  Ileal  irortcrbiicher ), 
or  of  information,  are  also  of  various  kinds.  When 
tbe  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  is  embraced, 
we  have  an  alphalietical  Enevelnpedia  or  Conversa- 
tions- Lexicon.  The  name  Encyclopedia  or  Cyclo- 
paedia is  sometimes  given  to  dictionaries  of  special 
dc]»artment6  of  knowledge,  as  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology;  but  in  all  such  cases  dictionary  seems  the 
corrector  term,  as  in  the  well-known  dictionaries 
edited  by  Sir  William  Smith,  which  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  Hible  terms,  Greek  and  Roman 
biography  and  mythology  and  antiquities,  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  and  Christian  biography. 

There  is  no  kind  of  information,  within  wide  or 


narrow  hounds,  that  may  not  be  thrown  into  tbe 
dictionary  form.  Dictionaries  of  apt  quotations 
from  the  classics,  the  Scriptures,  or  the  father* 
were  not  unknown  in  the  17th  century.  There  are 
dictionaries  of  biography,  of  geography,  of  nautical 
terms,  of  dates,  of  architecture,  of  cookery,  of 
political  economy,  of  heraldry,  of  fortification 
—in  fact,  of  every  object  of  'human  know  ledge 
and  practice. 

Dictionaries  of  language,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  are  of  modern  origin.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  no  idea  of  a  book  embracing  all  the 
words  of  their  own  or  nnv  foreign  tongue.  Glos- 
saries, however,  of  unusual  words  and  phrases  were 
early  current.  The  earliest  work  of  the  kind 
extant  (though  much  interpdated )  is  the  Homeric 
Lexicon  (Gr.  Ltxeis  Ilomcrikai)  of  Apollonius,  an 
Alexandrine  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
More  extensive  compilations,  such  as  the  Lexicon 
of  Suidas  (q.v. ),  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
(q.v.),  were  made  in  the  middle  ages.  A  real  dic- 
tionary became  first  pissible  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  A  broad  and  sure  Inusis  for  Greek  lexico- 
graphy was  laid  by  Henry  Stephens  (a. v. (in  his 
Thesaurus  ( 1572),  on  which  the  school  ot  Hemster- 
huis  built  further,  and  which  has  been  greatly 
extended  by  the  laliours  of  Schneider,  rassow, 
Seiler,  Jakobitz,  Rout,  and  Rape,  The  well  known 
work  of  Liddell  and  Scott  (7th  ed.  1883)  is  based 
ou  the  great  German  one  of  Passow.  The  The- 
saurus (1531)  of  Robert  Stephens  inaugurated 
Latin  lexicography,  which  has  been  extended 
by  Job.  Mat tli.  Gesner,  Forcellini,  Ducange 
(medieval  Latin),  Scheller,  Freund,  George*. 
Muhlmann,  and  Yanicek,  and  is  well  represented 
in  English  by  Riddell  and  White,  Andrews,  Smith, 
and  the  Americans  tawis  and  Short.  The  earliest 
standard  dictionaries  of  modern  tongues  were  the 
Italian  Vocabtdario  delta  Crusca  (16)2);  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Academy  (1694);  and  that 
of  the  Academy  at  Madrid  (1726-39).  The  great 
German  Dictionary,  ls?gun  in  1H54  by  the  brothers 
Grimm,  in  still  unfinished.  Littre's  French  Diction- 
ary (4  vols,  ami  supplement)  aiiiieaied  in  1863-7*. 
The  materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Society 
formed  the  main  foundation  for  the  great  New 
English  Dictionary,  of  which  vols.  i.  and  ii.  were 
edited  by  Dr  Murray  ( 1888-93),  in  conjunction  with 
Henry  Bradley  in  vol.  iii.  and  onwards.  This  splen- 
did work  follows  a  strictly  historical  method,  and 
aims  to  give  all  the  significations  of  every  English 
word  during  the  last  seven  hundred  years,  with  a 
series  of  quotations  illustrating  its  usage.  English 
dictionary-making  in  its  larger  sense  liegan  with 
Dr  Johnson  (q.v.),  the  basis  of  whose  work  was  an 
interleaved  copy  of  Nathan  Bailey's  Diet.  ( 1721-7). 

The  best  complete  English  dictionaries  at  present  in 
use  are  Richardson's,  Worcester's,  Webster's  Latham's 
edition  of  Johnson,  Annandale's  edition  of  Ogilvie's 
Imperial  Dictionary,  and  especially  the  Century  (6  vols. 
New  York.  18W» -91.  edited  hy  Whitney),  and  the  Star,.!- 
ant  ^•2  vols.  New  York,  1858-95);  for  Scotch  words, 
Jnniieson  (1K0K-2T.:  ed.  Donaldson.  1879-N7);  for 
etymology,  those  of  Wedgwood,  Edw.  Midler  (German), 
und  Professor  Skeat.  The  great  Etv/.  Ihahct  Dirtunutry 
(ed.  Wright)  liegan  in  189«.  sujienieduig  Halliwell.  T. 
Wright,  &c  For  older  Kngiish  words,  the  chief  arc 
.Elfric's  UUumry  (about  075).  Way's  edition  ( 1*43  t»)of 
the  Pnanptoriupi  Parrultrrum  (about  1440),  Bo* worth'* 
A  tu/lo- Saxon  Dictionary  ( ed.  Toller ),  Stratmann's  Middle- 
Ktyilirh  Dictionary  ( ed.H.  Bradley,  18SU ).  Urvin's  Sprach- 
tchat;  drr  Antielsachtinchcn  Dickter,  and  Matmers  Alt- 
entili*chc  SpntchprvlM  n,  4c. ;  aa  well  also  the  Eng.  words  in 
Cotgrave'a  PrtnehEnglish  Diet,  (lttll),  Minsheu's  f.Wr 
i>if«  Tontiues  (1017).  tic.—  See  Bioorapht.  Encyclo- 
p*:i>ia,  I}ialkit.  English,  and  articles  on  the  various 
language*  :  also  Vatcr's  bibliography  of  dictionaries  1 2d 
ed..  by  JUlg,  1847). 

DictyogertH,  a  term  nrnptsed  by  Lindley  for 
Monocotyledons  (q.v.)  with  reticulated  leaves. 
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Dictys  of  Crete*  a  follower  of  Idomeneus  in 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  name  is  attached  to  a  pro- 
fessed journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the  contest, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Latin  prose,  under 
the  title  Ephcmcris  Belli  Trojani.  An  introduction 
relates  how  the  narrative,  inscribed  in  Phoenician 
characters  on  bark-paper,  was  found  in  a  coder 
of  tin  in  Dictys's  tomb,  which  had  been  burst 
open  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
liow  the  emperor  caused  it  to  t*e  translated  into 
tireek ;  this  is  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  one 
Quintns  Septimius,  who  claims  to  have  prepared 
the  condensed  Latin  version  tliat  follows.  This 
dates  probably  from  the  4th  century  A.D.,  and 
though  of  no  intrinsic  value,  was  a  chief  source  of 
the  romances  of  the  middle  ages.  The  best  editions 
are  those  of  Dederich  (Bonn,  1832  and  1837)  and 
Meister  (Leip.  1872).  See  Dunger,  Dictya-Sep- 
timius:  itber  die  urspruiujliche  Aoftusung  «.  (lit, 
Quellen  tier  Ephemeris  ( Dresd.  1878). 

■4  Dicyemidie,  a  family  of  very  lowly  multi- 
cellular organisms,  parasitic  in  habit.  They  are 
found  in  cnttle-iishes,  while  related  organisms 
known  as  Orthonectida  occur  in  a  brittle-star  and 
in  a  Nemcrtean  worm.  Professor  E.  van  Iteneden 
has  included  them  all  under  the  title  Mesozoa  in 
contrast  to  the  lower  (single-celled)  Protozoa  on 
the  one  liand,  and  the  higher  ( many -celled )  Metazoa 
on  the  other.  The  largest  species  of  the  genus 
picyema  measures  5-7  millimetres ;  the  smallest 
is  ten  times  less.  These  organisms  hardly  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  embryonic  gastrula,  and 
some  seem  hardly  to  attain  it,"  but  it  is  still  uncer- 
tain how  much  of  this  simplicity  is  primitive,  and 
how  much  the  result  of  degeneration.  See  E.  van 
Iteneden  and  C.  Julin,  Archives  de  Biologic  ( 1882) ; 
Whitman,  Mitth.  Zool.  Stat.  Neapel  ( 1883) ;  Braun, 
Centralblatt  Bacterial.  (1887). 

IMcynodon,  an  important  type  of  Triassic 
reptile,  usually  included  in  the  order  Anomodontia. 
They  have  been  unearthed  in  Africa,  India,  and 
the  Ural  region,  and  more  recently  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Elgin  Trias  of  Scotland.  Our 
knowledge  of  them  is  largely  due  to  Owen.  They 
were  terrestrial  animals,  and  in  some  ways  suggest 
affinities  with  tortoises,  in  others  with  mammals. 
In  IMcynodon  the  lower  jaw  was  incased  in  a 
horny  beak,  but  the  upper  bore  two  huge  teeth.  In 
Oudenodon  no  teeth  were  present.  See  CllKLONIA, 
Reptiles. 

r     Didache.  See  Apostles  (Teaching  of  tue 
Twelve  ). 

Didactic  Poetry*  that  kind  of  poetry  which 
aims,  or  seems  to  aim.  at  instruction  as  its  object, 
making  pleasure  entirely  subservient  thereto.  It 
has  l>een  disputed  whether  or  not  the  existence  of 
a  kind  of  poetry  especially  entitled  to  the  name 
didactic  is  consistent  with  the  very  nature  and 
object  of  the  ]sietic  art.  For  it  is  held  that,  to 
point  out  instruction  as  the  peculiar  object  of  one 
kind  of  poetry,  is  to  overlook  the  high  aim  of  all 
poetry  :  and  that  a  poem  may  be  in  the  highest 
sense  didactic,  which  vet  is  epic,  dramat  ic,  or  lyric 
in  its  form  :  and  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and 
other  poems  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  are 

auo ten  m*  examples.  In  the  jkkmiis  generally  called 
idactitt,  the  information  or  instruction  given  in 
verse  is  accompanied  with  jswtic  reflections,  illus- 
trations, and  episodes.  The  Georgia  of  Virgil  has 
been  the  iikhIcI  for  most  didactic  poems,  and  no 
subject  is  so  unpromising  that  it  ha*  not  found 
some  one  to  select  it  as  a  poetic  theme.  Examples 
of  admirable  success  as  combinations  of  argument 
and  poetry  are  the  Ars  Poetim  of  Horace  and  the 
Essay  on  Criticism  of  Pope.  The  great  poem  of 
Lucretius,  again,  stands  the  masterpiece  of  the 
philosophical  poem,  which  is  represented  in  our 


own  language  by  poems  like  the  Nonce  Teipsum  of 
Sir  John  Davies,  and  the  Essay  on  Man  of  Pope. 
See  Poetry. 

Didclphia,   See  Marsupials. 

Didelpbls.  See  Opossum. 

Diderot,  Denis,  was  born  on  October  15,  1713, 
;  at  Langres,  in  Champagne,  where  his  family  had 
for  two  centuries  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  cutlery.  An  eldest  son,  lie  wa*  intended  for  the 
church,  and  received  his  early  training  at  the  Jesuit 
school  in  his  birthplace.  After  studying  at  the 
College  d'Harcourt  in  Paris,  he  oH'ended  his  father 
by  refusing  to  become  either  a  lawyer  or  a  physician, 
and  was  in  consequence  Hung  ui»ori  his  own 
resources.  From  1734  until  altout  1744  he  led  a 
life  of  haphazard,  ill-paid  toil  as  a  tutor  and  a 
booksellers  hack.  In  1743  he  married  Annette 
Champion,  a  young  sempstress,  against  the  wishes 
of  her  friends,  and  without  the  Knowledge  of  his 
family.  After  she  had  borne  him  a  son,  he  per- 
suaded his  wife  to  remove  with  the  child  to  Langres, 
where  she  brought  alsmt  a  reconciliation  between 
Diderot  and  his  father.  His  marriage,  however, 
did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  During  his  wife's 
absence  in  Champagne  lie  formed  a  liaison  with  a 
Madame  Puisieux  which  lasted  for  several  years; 
I  and  later  in  life  he  became  attached  to  a  financier's 
daughter,  Mademoiselle  Voland,  to  whom  he 
remained  devoted  until  her  death  in  1774.  His 
Pensris  Philosovhiqves  were  burned  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  of  Pans  in  1746,  and  three  years  after- 
wards he  underwent  imprisonment  for  the  opinions 
expressed  in  his  iMtre  sur  tes  Avcugle*.  His 
apj>ointmcnt  to  the  editorship  of  an  encyclopaedia 
which  the  bookseller,  I<e  Breton,  had  resolved  upon 
publishing,  assured  him  of  a  regular  income,  and 
gave  him  a  commanding  position  in  the  world  of 
Tetters.  Le  Breton's  intention  had  Inren  merely  to 
issue  an  expanded  version  of  the  English  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Ephraim  Chamliers,  which  had  appeared 
in  1727.  But  in  Diderot's  hands  the  character  of 
the  work  was  transformed.  He  enlisted  nearly  all 
the  ini|iortant  French  writers  of  the  time  as  con- 
tributors, and  in  place  of  a  storehouse  of  useful 
information,  produced  an  engine  of  war  for  the 
philosophc  party  (see  Encyclopedia).  For  some 
twenty  years  he  stood  at  his  post  in  spite  of  dangers 
and  drawbacks,  lnjfore  which  even  a  strong  man 
might  pardonably  have  flinched.  The  l*n>k  was 
again  and  again  threatened  with  prosecution ;  its 
sale  was  more  than  once  prohibited  ;  its  editor 
ran  a  constant  risk  of  imprisonment  or  exile. 
D'Alembert,  at  one  time  co-editor  with  Diderot, 
forsook  him  in  despair  at  the  otatacles  to  l>e  over- 
come. But  his  marvellous  energy,  his  varied  know- 
ledge, above  all,  bis  faculty  of  rallying  ami  inspirit- 
ing his  felloyv- workers,  enabled  Diderot  to  carry 
his  vast  undertaking  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  17~>l  ;  the  last,  in 
1705.  In  his  later  years  Diderot  fell  into  pecuniary 
difficulties  from  yvhich  he  wns  rescued  by  Catharine 
II.  of  Russia,  who  purchased  his  library,  but 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  Paris,  and  installed  him  at 
a  salary  as  its  caretaker.  In  1773  he  paid  a  visit 
to  his  benefactress,  by  whom  he  was  most  cordially 
received.  He  returned  to  Paris  after  spending  five 
months  in  the  palace  of  the  empress  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  four  months  at  the  Hague  as  the  guest 
of  Prince  Calitzin.  During  his  old  age  he  lived 
principally  in  his  study  at  the  corner  of  the  Hue 
Taranne,  s|N*ndin^  his  day  s  in  rending  and  medita- 
tion, in  directing  the  studies  of  his  daughter — the 
only  survivor  of  his  four  children,  in  the  giving  of 
good  counsel,  and  the  doing  of  good  works.  He  died 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  the  30th  July  1784. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  and  versatile,  Diderot 
yvas  also  one  of  the  most  careless  of  writers.  He 
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worked  in  almost  every  department  of  literature. 
He  was  a  novelist  and  a  dramatist,  a  satirist,  a 
philosopher,  a  critic  of  picture*  and  books ;  while 
as  a  letter-writer  he  was  surpassed  by  none  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  published  works  are  far  from 
embodying  the  results  of  his  labours  as  an  author. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  contribute  without  reward,  j 
often  without  acknowledgment,  to  the  writings  of 
others ;  he  has  l>een  well  termed  the  munificent 
prodigal  of  letters.  His  effort*  in  lictiou  include  a 
story  in  the  manner  of  Crehillon,  described  by 
Carfyle  as  4  the  beastliest  of  all  past,  present,  or 
future  dull  novels ; '  La  Hctiginute,  a  powerful 
story  written  with  the  object  of  exposing  the  evils 
of  conventual  life;  and  Jaequet  le  tataliitte,  a 
collection  of  short  tales  of  which  some  are  good  ami 
others  indifferent,  while  one  of  them  is  a  little 
masterpiece.  Le  Seven  de.  Ha  menu,  an  imaginary 
conversation  between  the  author  and  a  parasite  of 
the  great,  is  probably  the  strongest  as  it  is  the 
most  curious  of  all  Diderot's  works.  In  the  course 
of  this  dialogue,  which  was  translated  by  Goethe, 
the  follies  and  corruptions  of  society  are  laid  bare 
with  sardonic  humour  and  piercing  insight. 
Diderot's  plays  wore  somewhat  unsuccessful 
examples  ot  what  was  then  known  as  tragrdic 
bourgeois?,  or  of  what  we  should  now  term  melo- 
drama. His  happiest  dramatic  efforts  were  two 
short  pieces  which  were  never  acted,  La  Piece  et  la 
Prologue  and  Estil  Bon  f  Entil  Merhant  f  The 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  Mademoiselle  Voland, 
and  which  were  first  published  some  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  form  the  most  interesting'section 
of  his  voluminous  correspondence.  They  give  an 
entertaining  and  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  the 
life  that  was  led  in  the  Baron  d'Holliach's  country- 
house  at  Urandval,  the  headquarters  of  the  most 
advanced  members  of  the  phitosophe  party.  As  a 
critic  Diderot  stood  far  in  advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  anticipated  the  Komanticists  in 
advocating  a  return  to  nature  and  in  seeking  to 
free  the  drama  from  the  trammels  which  had  been 
imposed  on  it  by  the  classical  school.  His  criticisms 
hear  the  marks*of  over-hasty  production,  but  their 
originality,  shrewdness,  and  abounding  vivacity 
more  than  atone  for  the  lack  of  literary  finish. 
His  iktioM,  remarks  on  pictures  exhibited  at 
different  times  in  Paris,  are  the  earliest  example  of 
antithetic  criticism  in  modem  literature.  His  philo- 
sophical works  include  Pen  ate*  PhilotQphiqwjt,  La 
Promenai/e  du  Hceptique,  Lettres  xur  Its  Oourds  et 
Muett,  Ltttre.  xur  les  Arenglcs,  La  Here.  <f  Alembert, 
Exani  sur  la  Vie  de  Stuigue,  L' Interpretation  tie  la 
Nature,  and  a  long  criticism  on  Helvctius's  trea- 
tise De  V Homme.  Diderot  has  been  frequently 
described  as  an  atheist ;  whether  justly  or  not  is  a 
matter  very  hard  to  decide.  He  was  at  one  time 
deeply  influenced  by  the  naturalistic  religion  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  that  writer's  inlluence  upon  his 
mind  was  never  wholly  effaced.  In  certain  passages 
he  appears  to  write  as  a  pantheist.  But  he  never 
set  forth  his  philosophy  in  consistent  and  systematic 
form. 

Diderot  is  so  unequal  a  writer  that  his  works 
must  be  read  in  the  mass  l»efore  a  just  estimate  can 
l«  formed  of  his  extraordinary  gifts.  His  keenest 
sayings,  his  most  pregnant  thought*,  are  frequently 
imbedded  in  dullness.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he 
yet  never  took  his  work  seriously  enough.  He  lacked 
the  faculty  of  concentration  and  the  artist's  master- 
ing sense  of  form.  His  prose  is  not  sustained  at  a 
high  level  of  excellence  ;  ho  sins  grievously  against 
good  taste  ;  his  thoughts  are  not  seldom  crude  and 
shallow ;  his  mannerisms— notably  his  abuse  of 
apostrophe — his  'sensibility'  and  his  philosophe 
cant  are  not  a  little  trying  to  the  reader.  But 
with  all  their  defects  his  writings  are  wonderfully 
•Jive— fertile  in  original  ideas— racy  with  a  stimu- 


lating flavour  which  is  all  their  own  ;  abounding  in 
careless  felicities  of  phrase  and  in  sayings  which 
flash  a  new  light  into  human  nature;  rich  with  the 
sap  of  a  humour  which  resembles  the  humour 
of  no  other  Frenchman,  and  which  Carlyle  ha* 
likened  to  the  humour  of  Cervantes.  Inferior  to 
Voltaire  and  Housseau  as  a  literary  craftsman,  he 
was  a  deeper  thinker  than  either ;  his  knowledge 
of  men  was  profound,  and  his  learning  was  truly 
encyclopaedic.  Ardent  and  generous,  though  lack- 
ing in  self-restraint,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of 
friends  and  the  most  charming  of  companions.  In 
the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  his  jwwers  as  a 
conversationalist  eclipsed  his  gifts  as  a  writer. 
He  appears  to  have  possessed  an  unrivalled  faculty 
of  improvisation  ;  to  judge  from  the  testimony  of 
shrewd  critics  who  listened  to  him,  his  talk  was  as 
pointed  and  pregnant  in  its  substance  as  captivat- 
ing in  its  eloquence.  *  He  who  knows  Diderot  only 
in  his  writings,'  said  Manuoutel,  '  does  not  know 
j  him  at  all.' 

The  most  complete  edition  of  his  worku  it  that  by 
1  Ass&at  and  Tourneur  (20  vols.  1875-77 ).  See  the  rtudy 
by  Roseukranz  (Leip.  186T») ;  John  Morley'»  IHJmtt  nrut 
the  EMpeloj*etii*t*  (2  vols.  1878);  K.  Scherer's  ntudy 
(1880);*8ainte-Beuve'a  PortntiU  LitUrnirrt,  Carlyle* 
M UcrUiHiic*  :  and  French  monographs  br  Reinsch  ( 1XJM ), 
Collignon  (  18H5).  Ducixm  ( 18K5),  and  Tourneux  ( 1K99  ». 

Dido,  or  Elissa,  the  legendary  founder  of 
Carthage,  was  the  daughter  of  the"  Tyrian  king 
lie  1  us  or  Agenor,  and  the  sister  of  his  successor. 
Pygmalion.  Pygmalion  murdered  her  husliand  and 
uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichmus,  a  priest  of  Hercules. 
With  the  treasures  of  Sicha>us,  which  Pygmalion 
had  sought  for  in  vain,  and  accompanied  by 
many  Tyrians,  I>ido  escaped  to  sea.  she  landed 
in  Africa,  not  far  from  tne  Phoenician  colony  of 
I'tica,  and  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa  (fir.  Bursa, 
4  the  hide  of  a  bull ' ),  on  a  piece  of  ground  which 
she  had  bought  from  the  Numidian  king  Hiarhas. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Byrsa  gave  rise  to  the 
legend  that  Dido  purchased  as  much  land  as  could 
be  encompassed  with  a  bullock's  hide.  Once  the 
agreement  was  concluded,  she  cut  the  hide  into 
small  thongs,  and  thus  inclosed  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  on  which  she  built  the  city  of  Carthage. 
To  avoid  being  compelled  to  marry  Hiarbas,  she 
stabbed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile,  which  she  had 
caused  to  he  erected,  and  after  her  death  was 
honoured  as  a  deity  bv  her  subjects.  Virgil 
ascribes  the  death  of  Dido  to  her  unrequited  pas- 
sion  for  ^Eneas ;  but  manv  of  the  ancient  writers 
conceived  that  the  poet  had  committed  an  ana- 
chronism in  making  her  contemporary  with  the 
Trojan  prince.  In  the  common  chronology,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  separated  the  fall  of  Troy 
( 1 184  B.C. )  from  the  founding  of  Carthage  ( 853  V 

Didot,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of 
French  printers  and  publishers.— Francois  Didot 
(1689-1757)  was  the  first  of  the  family  that 
attained  eminence.  His  principal  professional 
achievement  was  the  publication  of  the  Voyage* 
of  his  friend  the  Abbe  Prevent,  a  work  in  'it' 
volumes,  perfect  as  regards  the  text,  and  enriched 
with  a  great  number  of  engravings.  Two  of  his 
sons,  Francois  Amrroise  ( 1730-1804) and  Pierre 
Francois  ('1732-1795),  also  acquired  distinction  as 
printers,  the  former  publishing  editions  of  the 
DeJpfiin  classics,  while  the  latter  improved  the 
typefounding  and  paper-making  arts. — HKNRI 
(1<65-1832),  eldest  son  of  Pierre  Francois,  made 
himself  famous  as  an  engraver  and  letter-founder, 
producing  very  beautiful  '  microscopic  *  types.— 
Pierre,  eldest  son  of  Francois  Ambroise  ( 1760- 
1853),  still  further  increased  the  fame  of  the  family. 
His  Louvre  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Racine,  and 
La  Fontaine  are  magnificent ;  and  he  it  was  who 
published  Boileau's  works  and  Voltaire's  Henriade, 
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He  was  himself  an  author.— His  brother,  Firmin 
( 1764-1836),  as  a  printer,  and  especially  as  an 
engraver  and  founder,  rained  the  family  name  to 
the  pinnacle  of  professional  eminence.  The  perfect 
Koinan  characters,  used  in  the  Louvre  editions 
printed  by  his  elder  brother,  were  engraved  and 
cast  by  him.  He  revived  and  developed  the 
stereotyping  process,  and  produced  singularly  per- 
fect editions  of  many  classical,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish works.  He  ttecame  a  deputy,  and  obtained 
some  reputation  as  an  author  by  his  tragedies, 
La  Heine  de  Portugal  and  La  Mort  d'Annibal, 
and  several  volumes  of  metrical  translations  from 
the  classics.—  Finuin's  sons,  AMBKOIsE  FlRMIN 
(1790-1876)  and  Hyacinths  Fikmin  (1794-1880), 
aided  by  their  sons,  sustained  the  credit  of  the 
Paris  house  as  Firmin  Didot  Frcres :  and  the 
business  still  thrives  under  the  present  representa- 
tives. See  the  bf>oks  on  the  family  by  Werdet 
(1864),  Brunei  (1871),  and  Wallon  (1886). 
Dlduneulns.  See  Samoa. 

Didyuiium  is  a  very  rare  metal  found  in  the 
minerals  Cerite,  Allanite,  &c  Its  symbol  is  I)i, 
its  atomic  weight  142,  and  its  specific  gravity 
6\».  It  is  found  associated  with  Cerium  and 
Lanthauum,  and  as  the  salts  of  the  three  metals 
have  closely  similar  properties,  their  separation  is 
very  difficult.  The  salts  of  didymium  are  generally 
soluble  and  rose-coloured.  The  hydrateu  oxide  is 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  resembling  alumina.  Its 
compounds  have  nothing  specially  characteristic  in 
their  properties  except  the  absorption  bands  in  the 
spectrum.  The  metal,  which  nas  an  iron-gray 
colour,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  tarnishes  in  the  air, 
and  burns  brilliantly  when  held  in  a  flame. 

Diebitsch,  John  Charles,  Count,  a  Russian 
field-marshal,  was  born  in  Silesia  in  1785,  and  made 
the  campaigns  of  1805  and  1812-14.  In  the  Turkish 
war  of  1829  his  forcing  a  passage  of  the  Balkans 
(Knlevtcha,  &c.)  by  dint  of  hard  fighting  was  com- 
memorated in  the  surname  conferred  on  him  of 
Sabalkanski  Ccrosserof  the  Balkans').  He  died 
of  cholera  in  February  1831,  while  endeavouring  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  Poland. 

Dledenhofen.  See  Thionville. 

4,  Dlefenbarll,  LORENZ,  a  peat  philologist,  was 
born  at  Ostheim,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  29th 
July  1806,  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Giessen,  travelled  much,  aud  was  twelve  years 
pastor  and  librarian  at  Solms-Laubach.  In  1848 
he  settle* I  at  Fran kfort-on- Main,  where  he  was 
second  city  librarian  1865-76.  He  died  at  Darm- 
stadt, 28th  Man-It  18H3.  His  literary  industry 
was  enormous,  embracing  poetry  and  romances,  as 
well  as  those  more  ponderous  works  by  which  his 
name  will  live.  His  greatest  books— monuments 
of  sagacity  and  learning— are  Celtka  (3  vols. 
1839  40) ;  VenjleicMtules  Wurterbuch  tier  Gotischen 
Surache  (2  vols.  1846--51);  Glotsarium  Latino- 
Germanicum  media;  et  infinite  wtutis,  a  supplement 
to  Ducange's  well-known  Glossary  ( 1857) ;  Orujine* 
Europtete ;  //or A-  und  Niederdentaches  Worterbuch 
(with  Wiilcker,  2  vols.  1874-83). 

Dlefl'eubach,  Johann  Friedrich,  surgeon, 
was  born  at  KimigBberg,  1st  February  1794,  and  in 
1832  became  extraordinary,  in  1840  ordinary,  pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  at  Berlin,  where  he  died,  11th 
November  1847.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
operator,  especially  in  the  art  of  forming  by  trans- 
plantation new  noses  and  lips.  He  wrote  several 
works  of  no  great  imjiortanee  on  surgery,  being 
little  more  than  a  brilliant  operator. 

-\  Diego  Garcia,  an  island  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
in  V  S7  lat.,  and  IT— IT  E.  long.,  extends  in  an 
irregular  horseshoe  shape,  and  is  30  miles  long, 
embracing  between  its  extremities  three  minor 


islets  (the  Chagos  Islands).  It  contains  a  spacious 
Iwiy,  and  is  very  convenient  for  coaling  purposes. 
The  group  has  almut  700  inhabitants,  and  is  a 
dependency  of  Mauritius. 

Diego  SliareZ,  the  name  of  a  fine  bay  at  the 
north  end  of  Madagascar  (tj. v.),  ceded  to"  Frauce 
by  treaty  in  1885. 

Diely'tra.  See  Dkkntra. 

Diepenbeek,  Abraham  van,  painter  and 
draftsman,  was  Itorn  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  1607,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  in  1596.  He  studied 
under  Huliens  in  Antwerp,  and  after  a  residence  in 
Italy,  returned  to  lie  an  assistant  of  that  painter. 
He  iirst  devoted  himself  to  glass -painting ;  but  he 
soon  turned  to  oil -painting  and  designing.  Ex- 
amides  of  his  work  in  oils  are  in  Paris,  Dresden, 
and  Vienna.  His  plates  to  Marolles'  Tableaux  du 
Temple  des  Muxes  (1655),  engraved  by  Cornelia 
Bloemaert,  were  much  admired.  He  visited  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  where  he  painted 
some  windows,  and  was  much  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  for  whom  he  executed  various 
portraits  and  views,  and  drew  the  plates  for  that 
nobleman's  famous  folio  on  Horsemanship  (1657). 
These  plates  are  valuable  not  only  for  their  excel- 
lence, but  for  the  number  of  portraits  they  contain. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Antwerp  Academy  in 
1641,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1675. 

Dieppe,  a  seaport  in  the  French  department 
of  Seine-Infcrieure,  on  the  English  Channel,  40 
miles  N.  of  Kouen  by  rail.  It  is  situated  among 
chalk  cliffs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arques, 
and  is  regularly  built.  It  has  a  castle  (1433), 
now  occupied  as  barracks,  commanding  the  town 
and  the  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  600  tons. 
Dieppe  has  a  college  and  a  school  of  naviga- 
tion, and  there  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  of  the  13th 
century,  as  well  as  a  handsome  bathing  establish- 
ment and  casino.  Being  one  of  the  principal 
watering-places  of  France,  the  town  has  a  great 
accession  of  visitors  during  the  summer  months.  It 
manufactures  clocks,  lace,  and  tobacco  ;  and  its 
carved  articles  of  horn,  bone,  and  ivory  have  long 
been  famous.  There  are  also  shipbuilding  yards 
and  distilleries ;  and  the  fisheries,  which  are  im- 
portant, employ  almost  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  Pollet,  one  of  the  two  suburbs  of  the  town.  In 
1066  Duke  William  sailed  from  Dieppe  to  the  con- 
quest of  England.  It  was  then  a  mere  village,  but 
its  importance  steadily  increased,  until  it  reached 
the  heyday  of  its  prosperity  in  the  j>eriod  lietween 
the  middle  of  the  I4tn  century  and  the  end  of  the 
17th.  Expeditions  sailed  hence  for  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  where  Petit  Dieppe  was  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia;  anil  many  of  the  early 
voyages  to  Canada  were  made  from  this  port.  A 
terrible  bombardment  by  the  English  and  Dutch, 
however,  destroyed  all  but  two  or  three  buildings 
in  1694 ;  and  though  rebuilt,  the  town  never 
recovered  its  imiMirtatice,  and  even  liefore  the  rise 
of  Havre  had  already  sunk  to  a  secondary  port. 
Nevertheless,  packet*  still  ply  regularly  to  New- 
haven.  The  town  is  a  favourite  landing-place  of 
English  tourists,  anil  its  import  and  export  trade 
is  chiefly  with  England  and  Norway.  Pop.  (1872) 
19.757  ; '( 1886  )  22,599  ;  ( 1891 )  21,503. 

Die-sinking,  the  art  of  engraving  the  die  or 
stamp  used  for  striking  the  impression  on  coins  and 
medals,  and  for  stamping  thin  plates  of  metal  into 
various  shapes.  The  method  of  sinking  the  dies 
used  for  coins  or  medals  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  method  of  die-sinking.  Suppose  the  coin 
to  be  of  the  size  of  a  shilling  :  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
carefully  selected  steel,  about  three  or  four  inches 
in  length,  and  two  in  diameter,  is  prepared  by 
slightly  rounding  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  then 
turning  and  smoothing  upon  the  middle  of  this  a 
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flat  face  equal  to  the  size  of  the  coin.  This  hlank 
die,  which  in  carefully  softened  bv  the  process  of 
Annealing  j().v.),  is  then  engraved  with  the  device 
of  the  coin  in  intaglio.  This  is  a  very  delicate  and 
artistic  operation,  and  is  effected  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  careful  touches  with  small  and  very  hard 
steel  tools.  The  face  of  the  ilie  is  now  protected 
with  a  thin  coating  of  lampblack  and  linseed-oil, 
and  then  placed  with  it*  face  downward*  in  a 
crucible  containing  animal  charcoal.  In  this  posi- 
tion it  is  raised  to  a  cherry -red  heat,  then  taken  out, 
and  hardened  by  heing  plunged  into  water.  When 
properly  tempered,  it  is  in  a  state  to  be  used  for 
stumping  the  coin  ;  but  dies  of  superior  workman- 
ship, from  which  many  impressions  are  required, 
are  not  thus  directly  used,  as  the  expense  of 
engraving  is  very  great,  and  the  rude  of  breakage 
considerable.  This  first  engraved  die,  called  the 
matrix,  is  therefore  reserved  only  for  making  other 
dies.  An  impression  in  relief  is  made  from  this 
matrix  on  a  small  block  of  soft  steel,  which  is  called 
the  puncheon  ;  this  is  retouched  and  hardened,  and 
from  it  the  dies  directly  used  for  striking  the  coins 
or  medals  are  impressed.  When  the  engraving  is 
not  very  costly,  a  small  number  of  impressions  re- 
quired, or  a  soft  metal  is  to  be  stamped,  as  in  liver)' 
buttons,  for  example,  the  work  is  stami»ed  directly 
from  the  engraved  die  or  matrix.    See  Mint. 

Die-engraving  is  a  very  ancient  art,  and  was  per- 
haps first  suggested  by  the  closely  allied  art  of 
engraving  gems.  Notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  ancient  Greek  coins  which  have  been  pre- 
served, it  is  stated  by  Mr  R  H.  Poole,  of  the 
British  Museum,  that  only  one  of  the  many  dies 
which  were  used  for  these  has  ever  been  found,  or 
at  least  only  one  believed  to  tie  of  undoubted 
authenticity.  The  (J reek  coins  struck  between  the 
years  415  and  336  B.C.  show  that  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing dies  hail  then  reached  the  highest  point  of 
excellence  which  it  ever  attained  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  As  works  of  art,  the  Italian 
medals  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  come  next  in 
merit  to  Creek  coins,  but  none  of  these  of  the 
15th,  and  only  the  smaller  sized  ones  of  the  16th 
century  time  were  struck  from  dies.  All  the  others 
were  cast  either  from  wax  models  or  from  patterns 
made  in  other  materials.  The  art  of  cutting  dies, 
in  the  comparatively  deep  intaglio  required  for 
medals,  consequently  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century.  Since  then,  or  soon  after  it, 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  England,  as  well  as 
Italy,  have  all  had  many  more  or  less  famous  die- 
engravers. 

The  engraving  of  dies  for  medals  is  perhaps  that 
branch  of  the  art  which  gives  the  greatest  scope  for 
artistic  skill,  although  the  work  on  those  required 
for  coins  is  nearlv  identical  iu  its  character.  Com- 
paratively few  <lies  of  new  design  are,  however, 
required  for  coins,  while  many  hundreds  of  medal 
dies  are  annually  made  in  England.  The  medals 
struck  from  these  are  used  for  such  purposes  as 
awards  at  exhibitions,  colleges,  and  schools ;  for 
prizes  at  various  games,  and  in  commemoration  of 
various  events.  Copper,  bronze,  and  tin  are  the 
metals  most  commonly  employed  for  medals,  the 
copper  being  usually  '  bronzed  on  the  surface.  A 
copi>er  medal  w:th  a  head  in  moderately  high  relief 
requires  half  a  dozen  blows  in  the  screw-press  to 
bring  up  a  sharp  impression  ;  but  some  iu  very  bold 
relief  require  to  be  struck  with  as  many  as  thirty 
blows.  The  medal  requires  to  lie  frequently  an- 
nealed during  the  process.  Coins  are  finished  at 
one  blow,  so  that  the  devices  upon  them  are  only  in 
slight  relief.  When  a  coin  or  a  medal  is  Wing 
struck,  a  steel  collar,  accurately  fitted  to  the  die,  is 
nsed  to  prevent  the  metal  from*  spreading. 

Dies  nave  been  extensively  applied  in  Birming- 
ham and  other  places  to  the  manufacture  of  many 


kinds  of  objects  in  sheet-metal.  These  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  those  required  for  parts  of  jewelry  up  to 
dies  weighing  more  than  a  ton.  Large  and  heavy 
dies  are,  however,  cast,  and  only  in  some  cases 
finished  with  the  graver — those  for  such  articles  as 
curtain-pole  and  cornice  ornaments  being  among 
the  largest  kinds  worked  up  and  finished  with  the 
die-cutter's  toolB.  Dies  have  recently  been  used  in 
America  in  the  stamping  or  pressingof  solid  pieces 
of  wood  into  lion's  heads,  rosettes,  and  other  orna- 
ments, in  high  relief,  to  imitate  wood-carving.  Bv 
the  same  process  similar  ornaments,  in  bas-relief, 
are  made  in  pieces  of  wood  formed  of  several  layers 
of  veneers. 

Dies  IriP*  the  name  generally  given  to  the  cele- 
brated Latin  hymn  on  the  Last  Judgment,  from  the 
first  words  of  its  first  stanza : 

Dim  Ira-.  <lles  ilia 

Hot  vet.  lucrlum  In  fa  villa, 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

This  incomparable  hymn  consists  of  seventeen  such 
stanzas,  with  an  eighteenth  of  four  lines,  and  is 
based  on  the  prophetic  passage,  Zephaniah,  i.  14-18. 
It  is  proltahly  the  work  of  the  Franciscan,  Thomas 
de  Celano,  who  died  about  1255.  The  sublimity 
and  force  of  its  thoughts  are  well  matched  with  the 
impressive  solemnity  of  the  verse,  its  stanzas  of 
three  lines,  each  with  the  same  double  rhyme, 
making  the  inmost  soul  tremble,  '  as  with  three 
blowB  of  a  hammer,'  says  Guericke.  It  is  said  to 
have  first  appeared  in  the  missals  made  at  Venice 
about  1250,  and  is  one  of  the  five  'Sequences' 
that  have  been  universally  used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  the*  Council  of  Trent.  Its 
place  is  in  the  MUta  in  conwumoratione  omnium 
Udelium  de/unrtontm.  The  Tridentine  text,  pub 
lished  in  1567,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in 
the  old  missals,  and  another  and  considerably  in- 
ferior version  appears  on  a  marble  tablet  of  unknown 
date,  in  a  Franciscan  church  at  Mantua.  The  fhe-i 
Irte  has  been  the  subject  of  musical  com  |K>sit  ions 
by  Palestrina,  Haydn,  Cherubim,  and  Mozart,  aud 
no  religious  poem  has  l>een  more  frequently  trans- 
lated. There  are  English  translations  bv  Crasbaw, 
Macaulay,  Lord  Lindsay,  Isaac  Williams,  and 
others.  The  opening  stanzas  are  paraphrased  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  vL 

See  Julian*  Dictionary  of  Hymnotogy  ( 1892 ) ;  ' Fifty 
Version*  of  the  Die  §  Irrr '  in  the  Dublin  Review  ( 1882 ) ; 
a  lilt  of  ninety-two  versions  in  the  Athenaum  (  July 
1890 1 ;  and  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  The  Diet  Ira  ( 1897 ). 

Dlost,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Braliant,  on  the  river  Demer,  37  miles 
SE.  of  Antwerp  by  rail,  with  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  beer,  and  gin.    Pop.  ( 1890  )  8572. 

Diet*  The  different  classes  of  food-stuffs,  und 
the  value  or  potential  of  different  foods,  are 
described  in  the  article  Food.  In  the  article 
Digestion  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  alimentary  canal  are  treated.  It  is  here  pro- 
posed to  describe  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  required  in  order 
to  preserve  the  body  in  health  and  vigour.  Of  course, 
no  two  individuals  are  alike,  and  the  assumption 
will  in  the  first  place  be  mule  that  an  average 
healthy  man  of  on  I  i  nary  height  and  weight,  aud 
doing  ordinary  work,  is  alone  under  consideration. 

In  order  to  understand  the  requirements  of  the 
body  in  respect  of  food,  it  is  necessary  to  l>ear  in 
mind  how  complex  the  body  is.  Its  chief  activities 
are  muscular  and  nervous,  aud  not  only  have  the 
brain  and  the  muscular  system  to  l>e  fed,  but  in 
addition  the  various  glands,  cartilages,  bones,  and 
other  tissues  are  all  constantly  requiring  nourish 
ment.  If  we  examine  all  these  tissues  under  the 
microscope,  we  see  that  although  all  are  alike  in 
some  respects,  yet  tliat  they  differ  one  from  another 
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considerably  in  others.  Their  work,  too,  is  differ- 
ent ;  and  we  should  expect,  and  experimeut  shows, 
that  they  require  different  food. 

J  list  as  the  life  of  the  whole  body  is  the  sum  of 
the  lives  of  the  different  parte  (cells)  of  the  body, 
so  the  food  must  contain  that  which  is  necessary 
for  these  parts.  The  body  has  frequently  been 
compared  to  a  steam-engine,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  body  is  complex,  nnd  the  comparison  should 
rather  be  between  it  and  a  collection  of  steam- 
engines,  each  one  differing  from  the  other  in  its 
pattern,  use,  and  the  kind  of  fuel  required  to  stoke 
it.  A  steam-engine  requires  a  store  of  fuel  ( con- 
taining the  potential -power),  by  the  combustion  of 
which  it  moves.  It  also  requires  it*  parts  to  be 
repaired,  and  sometimes  a  new  Isiilcr  or  piston  is 
necessary.  In  addition,  it  requires  other  things, 
so  that  it  may  work  well,  such  as  oil,  which  is 
neither  burned  nor  used  to  build  up  the  machine. 
In  the  same  way  the  body,  and  each  part  of  it, 
requires  tirst,  a  store  of  fuel,  from  the  combus- 
tion of  which  its  energy  or  activity  is  obtained  ; 
secondly,  material  by  which  its  wasted  parts  may 
be  repaired ;  and,  thirdly,  substances  such  as 
water,  salt,  &c  which  are  required  by  the  body, 
but  which  are  neither  burned  nor  used  entirely 
in  forming  tissue.  The  term  '  food '  may  then  be 
applied  to  all  that  the  body  requires  from  without ; 
ana  following  out  our  comparison,  corresponds  with 
the  stoking,  mending,  and  oiling  of  a  number  of 
steam-engines. 

Let  ub  consider  in  the  first  place  the  food,  which, 
like  the  fuel  for  the  engine,  the  body  requires  in 
order  to  manifest  its  own  peculiar  activities.  The 
coal  of  an  engine  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which  become  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
As  a  result  of  this  oxidation,  we  have  heat  and 
mechanical  motion.  In  like  manner  the  body 
receives  food  containing  Urge  quantities  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  At  the  same  time  oxygen  is  absorbed 
by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs.  The 
digested  food  and  the  oxygen  are  taken  by  the 
blood  to  the  tissues—  muscles,  brain,  &c— and  within 
these  tissues  a  slow  oxidation  takes  place,  giving 
rise  to  the  heat  of  the  body  as  well  as  mechanical 
and  other  activities.  Just  as  the  steam-engine 
requires  a  sufficiency  of  coal,  so  the  body  requires  a 
certain  quantity  of  food.  In  both  cases  the  supply  of 
oxidtsable  material  must  have  what  may  be  termed 
a  sufficient  '  potential ' — that  is  to  say,  it  must 
have  the  power  of  producing  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  and  mechanical  motion.  Some  coals  and  some 
foods  burn  better  than  others,  and  their  potential 
in  that  case  is  greater.  Fat  among  the  food-stuffs 
has  the  greatest  potential,  carbohydrates  and  albu- 
mens have  less.  It  is  obvious  then  that  one  cannot 
speak  of  the  liody  requiring  a  certain  weight  of 
food  per  diem.  This  would  mean  nothing,  for  the 
value  of  different  food-staffs  varies  considerably, 
a  pound  of  one  kind  of  food  being  equivalent  in 
potential,  say,  to  twenty  pounds  of  auother.  In 
arranging  a  diet  one  must  carefully  consider  not 
only  the  quantity  of  food  given,  but  in  addition  one 
must  calculate  its  potential.  The  steam-engine 
may  be  driven  at  full  or  at  half  power,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  amount  of  fuel  required  will  be 
diminished.  In  the  same  way  an  individual  doing 
hard  work  requires  food  with  more  potential,  or,  as 
we  say,  more  nutritious  food,  than  another  living  an 
easy  and  uneventful  life,  and  still  more  than  one 
confined  to  the  house  or  to  his  l>ed. 

There  is  yet  another  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  a  Bteam-engine  the  production  of  heat 
is  not  what  is  sought  as  a  result  of  the  combustion 
within  the  steam-engine ;  the  engineer  constructs 
the  machine  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  result  of 
the  combustion  not  in  heat,  but  in  mechanical 
In  the  ltest  machines,  one-tenth  of  the 


potential  is  converted  into  work,  while  the  rest,  nine- 
tenths,  is  rejected  into  the  atmosphere  as  heat.  The 
human  mechanism  can  convert  as  much  as  one-fifth 
of  the  potential  of  its  food  into  work,  and  changes 
four- fifths  into  heat.  In  the  case  of  the  human 
machine,  however,  heat  is  very  necessary,  especially 
if  the  body  be  ill  clothed  or  surrounded  by  a  cold 
medium.  The  |MJWerlessness  of  the  hands  when 
numbed  with  cold  will  illustrate  the  necessity  of 
a  requisite  tenqwrature,  Warm  clothing  actually 
saves  fowl.  Not  only  is  the  temperature  of  the  Issly 
maintained  in  a  cold  climate  by  preventing  its  con- 
duction and  radiation  from  the  body  by  the  use  of 
warm  clothing,  but  appetite  prompts  the  consump- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  especially  those 
kinds  that  contain  great  potential.  The  Eskimos 
devour  great  supplies  of  tat  blubl>er,  and  they  are 
even  said  to  prefer  the  taste  of  rancid  oil  to  that  of 
the  less  combustible  sugar. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  man 
of  average  height  and  weight,  well  clothed,  in  a 
temperate  climate,  and  doing  a  fair  day's  work, 
requires  such  quantity  of  food  that  the  combustion 
of  it,  were  it  all  converted  into  mechanical  work, 
would  raise  4000  tons  one  foot  high,  or,  us  it  is 
i  expressed,  4000  foot-tons.  This  result  has  been 
I  arrived  at  by  varying  the  diet  until  the  minimum 
but  sufficient  qnantity  has  been  arrived  at  which 
will  preserve  the  health  and  vigour.  The  poten- 
tial of  the  diet  can  \*e  calculated  by  an  instru- 
ment called  the  calorimeter,  which  will  give  the 
heat  produced  during  the  burning  of  any  com- 
bustible substance,  and  from  the  heat  produced 
the  potential  in  respect  to  mechanical  work  can 
be  calculated.  In  the  subjoined  table  the  poten- 
tials of  one  ounce  of  each  of  three  important  food- 
stuffs are  given : 

Foot- ton*. 

Fata  ( beef  fat )  151 -66 

Protelila  (albumen )  106-8 

Carbohydrate*  (  march )  161 1» 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  readily  one  could  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  food-stuff  capable  of  furnishing 
the  body  with  fuel  for  twenty-four  hours.  All  that 
is  necessary  will  be  to  divide  4000  by  the  number  of 
foot-tons  which  correspond  with  the  article  selected  ; 
the  quotient  is  the  number  of  ounces  required. 
TIiub  11  ounces  of  fat,  or  24  ounces  of  albumen,  or 
26  ounces  of  starch  would  contain  the  necessary 
potential. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the 
complexity  of  the  bodily  mechanism,  it  may  be 
surmised  that  a  single  food-stuff  (even  if  a  quantity 
lie  taken  which  provides  a  sufficient  potential )  is 
incapable  of  stoking  the  body.  Numerous  experi- 
ments,  such  as  those  conducted  by  the  Gelatine 
Commission,  by  Dr  Hammond,  and  others,  indi- 
cate that  the  body  is  unable  to  maintain  its 
natural  vigour  on  a  diet  consisting  solely  of 
gelatine,  or  of  starch,  of  albumen,  or  of  fat,  &c. 
Animals  fed  on  a  single  food-stuff  waste  rapidly,  and 
will  refuse  their  food  after  a  few  days  with  marked 
dislike,  dying  eventually  of  starvation.  At  least 
two  staple  articles  of  food  must  be  given,  mixed, 
even  in  this  case,  with  many  accessories,  such  as 
various  salts,  aromatic  sulistances,  &c,  in  order 
that  health  may  Is?  maintained. 

Liebig  taught  that  the  muscular  work  of  the  body 
|  results  from  the  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  matter 
(albumen,  both  animal  and  vegetable),  but  it  is  now 
known  that  all  the  classes  of  food-stuffs  except  the 
mineral  matters  are  used  by  the  muscles.  Never- 
theless proteids  (nitrogenous  fiwd )  are  essential,  as 
we  shall  see  on  experimental  grounds,  and  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  dietary  of  every  nation,  proteid 
matter  is  alwavs  present,  combined  at  any  rate 
with  fat,  generally  with  car bnhyd rates  as  well. 

In  many  part*  of  the  world  man  sulisists  with- 
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out  the  use  of  carbohydrate*.  The  Eskimo  and 
the  North  American  Indian  live  entirely  ou  the 
produce  of  the  chime.  The  flesh  of  animals  U  rich 
in  proteids  and  fats,  but  contains  practically  no 
carbohydrate.  In  the  same  way  the  Arab  of  the 
desert  live*  upon  the  flesh  and  milk  of  the  camel,  in 
districts  where  the  date  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
use  of  carbohydrates  is  extensive  in  most  temper- 
ate and  tropical  climates.  Many  of  the  inhab- 
itant* of  India  and  Ceylon  live  "chiefly  <>n  rice. 
Wheat,  potatoes,  and  oilier  vegetable-  foods,  rich  in 
carbohy  it  rates,  are  staple  articles  of  food  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  fact,  within  certain 
limits,  man,  like  every  other  animal,  is  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  foot!  produced  by  the 
district  in  which  he  lives.  The  French  and  Spanish 
peasants  eat  little  meat,  living  on  carbohydrates 
and  vegetable  proteids,  and  supplying  necessary 
potential  by  an  abundance  of  oil.  The  Sussex 
labourer  consumes  his  beans,  rich  in  vegetable 
proteids,  and  bacon,  and  doc*  a  good  day's  work  on 
them.  The  Scotch  lalsmrcr  of  a  former  generation 
lived  on  porridge  and  skimmed  milk,  with  meat 
but  once  a  week.  The  Arab  of  the  Sahara, 
together  with  his  family  and  his  horse,  subsist 
almost  entirely  on  the  date,  while  the  Arab  of  the 
Nubian  Desert  hardly  ever  touches  vegetable  food. 
The  diet  of  every  man,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, invariably  contains  proteids,  although  this 
may  vary  in  it*  quantity.  The  universal  use  of 
proteid  matter  in  some  form  or  other  suggests  it* 
importance,  and  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  direct  experiment.  If  proteid  food  be 
withdrawn  from  the  diet  altogether,  nitrogenous 
matter  continues  to  be  eliminated  from  the  body  by 
the  urine,  although  its  supply  is  cut  off.  At  the 
same  time  the  Itody  wastes,  and  death  finally  occurs. 
The  ex|»erimeuts  of  Kick,  Wislicenus,  anil  Parkes 
show  that  during  muscular  exertion  the  liody  does 
not  excrete  any  excess  of  nitrogen  ;  and  the  writer's 
own  researches  show  that  urea— the  most  important 
excretion  which  contains  nitrogen— is  not  found  in 
abnormal  extent  in  muscular  tissue  after  exhaustive 
exercise.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  nitro- 
genous matter  is  not  used  by  the  tissues  for  fuel, 
and  that  when  proteid  food  is  consumed,  the 
muscles  burn  a  nun -nitrogenous  substance  which 
is  formed  from  it.  The  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of 
urea,  &c,  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys, 
and  at  once  excreted.  We  must  look  elsewhere 
than  in  the  ordinary-  combustion  of  a  muscle  or 
brain  cell  for  a  use  for  the  nitrogen  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  so  necessary  an  article  of  food  in  the 
form  of  a  proteid  substance.  In  the  child,  the 
tissues  which  contain  nitrogen  in  definite  pro- 
portion are  continually  growing,  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  here,  at  anyrate,  we  have  an  import- 
ant use  for  proteid  diet — namely,  to  furnish  the 
necessary  nitrogen  for  the  new  tissue.  Even  dur- 
ing adult  life  we  have  tissue  change  and  growth. 
The  skin  is  continually  growing  in  its  deejier  layers 
to  replace  its  surface  layers  worn  away  by  constant 
friction.  In  the  same  way  the  cells  of  the  blood 
are  always  being  broken  down,  and  their  places 
taken  again  by  new  ones  continually  forming. 
Although  it  is  hardly  probable  that  such  complete 
changes  take  place  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
yet,  without  the  entire  breaking  down  of  individual 
cells,  there  are  no  doubt  changes  Wth  integrating 
and  disintegrating,  which  are  constantly  taking 
place.  As  a  result  of  disintegrating  changes  nitro- 
genous matter  in  an  effete  form  is  being  given  off 
by  the  system,  and  it  has  to  be  replenished  from 
without  in  a  form  which  the  body  can  use.  The 
proteid  food  stuff  provides  nitrogenous  pabulum  for 
the  tissues  which  they  assimilate,  and  build  up  new 
tissue  material.  For  this  reason  proteid  matter  is 
indispensable.  At  the  same  time  the  system  obtains 


from  the  proteid  food  non-nitrogenous  fuel  to  be 
burned  by  the  tissues ;  this  property  of  supplying 
tissue  fuel  is  shared  with  the  carbohydrate  and 
I  fatty  food  stuffs.  It  has  been  found  ly  experiment 
I  that  an  ordinary  diet  should  contain  otie  part  of 
nitrogenous  matter  {proteids)  to  about  four  of  non- 
nitrogenous  diet  (fat  and  car bohyd rates).  If  less 
nitrogenous  matter  be  given,  the  tissue  consump- 
tion of  nitrogen  will  not  lie  supplied,  and  the  body 
will  waste.  If  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nitro- 
genous food  be  taken,  a  nitrogenous  surfeit  occurs, 
and  the  body  is  called  upon  to  digest  this  excess, 
and  to  eliminate  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  the 
useless  nitrogenous  compounds  which  result. 

We  have  seen  then  that  an  ordinary  diet  must 
contain  sufficient  potential,  and  in  addition  one 
]>art  of  proteid  to  four  of  non- proteid  material 
should  be  present.  The  following  table  from  Dr 
Parkes  shows  the  proper  proportions  of  solid  water- 
free  food-stuffs  in  ounces  required  as  daily  food  by 
an  adult  man  : 

At  Bast.    Ordinary  Work.   Bard  Work. 

Proteid*   Ti  4«  6    to  7 

Fat*    1  3  8-6  to  4-J 

Chrtohydrste*  18  144        18    to  18 


Total  water-free  food . .  15-5 


26-6  to  29  3 


Taking  the  diet  table  for  a  man  performing 
ordinary  work,  we  have  4*6  of  proteid,  and  17*4,  or 
nearly  four  times  as  much  non-proteid  matter,  it 
contains  sufficient  potential,  for  if  the  number  of 
foot-tons  which  result  from  the  combustion  of  an 
ounce  of  proteid,  of  fat,  and  of  a  carbohydrate  be 
multiplied!  by  the  number  of  ounces  of  tliese  sub- 
stances given  in  the  ordinary  diet,  it  will  be 
to  amount  to  4000.  This,  as  we  have  already  i 
indicates  a  sufficient  potentiality. 

It  now  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a 
diet  table  of  articles  of  food.  Most  of  these  liave 
been  analysed,  and  the  amount  of  water, 
carbohydrate,  or  fat  in  each  calculated. 

TABLE  FOB  CALCULATING  DIETS  (Parkes). 


ArUd«  rifted. 

W»ur. 

Fata. 

Carte- 
hydrate. 

BaMa. 

Uncooked  Ixrf  ^ 
and  mutton ..  | 

76 

16 

8  4 

1-6 

Fat  pork  

SO 

9-8 

48-9 

2-3 

Pri«l  bumi  .... 

16 

8-8 

73  S 

2-9 

Smoked  ham  

27-8 

24 

36  5 

10  1 

White-Osli 

78 

181 

2-9 

1« 

I'oultry  

74 

21 

3« 

\1 

White  bread  

40 

8 

1-6 

49-2 

1-3 

15 

11 

S 

70S 

17 

barley-meal  .... 

11  3 

1S-7 

2 

71 

3-0 

"ye  

136 

13  1 

2 

li»  3 

21 

HficuiU  

8 

16  8 

1-3 

73-4 

17 

10 

6 

•8 

83-2 

•6 

16 

12« 

6-6 

63 

Maize  

IS  5 

10 

6-7 

64-5 

U  ! 

Macaroni  

181 

9 

•8 

76« 

•8 

164 

•8 

833 

r, 

16 

22 

2" 

63 

2-4 

74 

2 

•16 

21 

1 

86 

1-6 

•25 

8  4 

1  1 

81 

1-8 

•6 

6-8 

■7 

0 

83 

88 

2-7  | 

E«g»  

73 

1S-5 

11-6 

I 

86  "8 

33-6 

24-3 

6-4 

Milk  

86-8 

4 

87 

4-8 

■7 

Prvam  

66 

27 

20-7 

2-8 

1-8 

3 

90-5 

•5 

Many  articles  of  food  owe  their  chief  importance 
to  their  action  as  stimulants.  Such  are  alcohol,  tea, 
coffee,  and  beef-tea.  Alcohol  is  no  doubt  burned 
within  the  body,  and  is  a  source  of  energy.  Only  a 
small  quantity,  however,  can  be  so  utilised,  perhaps 
one  ounce  in  every  twenty -four  hours  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  individual.  As  a  source  of  energy, 
therefore,  ft  is  of  little  value,  and  such  substances 
I  as  fat,  meat,  bread,  are  capable  of  supplying  th» 
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potential  at  a  very  much  smaller  cost.  Alcohol 
taken  with  other  food  stimulates  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  assisting  in  that  way  the  digestive 
process.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  gastric 
juice  is  unable  to  act  quite  so  readily  upon  the 
food,  though  this  is  hardly  the  case  with  diluted 
spirits,  which  form  more  wholesome  beverages  than 
wines  or  beer.  No  two  individuals  are  the  same, 
and  while  alcohol,  in  moderate  doses,  promotes 
digestion  in  most  persons,  others  suffer  from  ite  use. 
(See  the  article  on  the  action  of  alcohol,  Vol.  I. 
p.  135).  It  should  never  be  given  in  collapse  and 
weakness  without  giving  at  the  same  time  easily 
digested  food  when  that  is  possible.  It  excites  the 
body  to  great  and  often  unnecessary  activity,  the 
potential  for  which  it  does  not  supply.  After- 
wards greater  weakness  ensues  from  want  of  the 
necessary  fuel,  which  has  not  in  the  meanwhile 
been  forthcoming.  One  should  never  drink  without 
eating.  Tea andcoffee are  both  nervous  stimulants, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  retard  both  gastric  and 
salivary  digestion. 

Beef-tea  is  generally  regarded  as  a  food-stuff  of 
high  nutritive  value.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
case.  It  contains  nothing  besides  salts  and  ex- 
tractives, and  has  a  very  slight  potential  indeed. 
It  has  a  stimulating  effect,  however,  both  on  diges- 
tion and  on  the  nervous  system.  From  the  mis- 
taken ideas  generally  held  as  to  the  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  this  substance,  thousands  of  invalids  are 
annually  starved  to  death  (see  Beef-tea).  Beef- 
tea  made  by  infusing  the  beef  in  tepid  water  is 
more  nutritious,  especially  if  the  beef  be  finely 
minced  and  eaten  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  stimulant*  that  we  have 
already  considered  are  many  substances  known  as 
condiments,  such  as  mustard,  pepper,  pickles, 
sauces.  These  are  of  utility  in  gratifying  the 
palate,  and  in  addition  they  probably  stimulate 
the  secretory  juices.  Sufficient  information  has 
not  as  yet  been  obtained  as  to  their  action  on 
gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion.  They  certainly 
stimulate  the  How  of  saliva,  although  the  acid 
condiments  will  prevent  the  perfect  action  of  the 
salivary  ferment. 

Common  salt  is  a  condiment,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  plays  many  other  important  parte  in  the 
animal  organism.  So  necessary  is  it  that  both 
man  and  animals  suffer  great  hardships  if  it  be  not 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  it  is  present  in 
the  blood  and  in  all  tissues  of  the  body. 

Inorganic  salts,  such  as  sulphates,  phosphates, 
are  required  for  the  formation  of  the  skeleton,  and 
salts  ot  iron  for  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
Organic  salts,  such  as  citrates  and  tartrates,  are 
also  of  importance.  That  food  should  be  easily 
digested  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
rapidity  of  digestion  will  depend  upon  the  ntnount 
ami  quality  of  the  digestive  juices,  the  kind  of 
food,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  food  is  eaten. 
Kiee,  tripe,  whipped  eggs,  sago,  tapioca,  l>arley, 
milk,  raw  eggs,  lamb,  parsnips,  potatoes,  hashes  of 
chicken,  hsn,  are  all  easily  digested  substances. 
Beef,  mutton,  pork,  roast  fowls,  bread,  veal, 
oysters,  are  digested  more  slowly.  Inasmuch  as 
perfect  digestion  can  only  be  accomplished  when 
the  digestive  juices  have  aeted  for  some  time  on  all 
parte  of  the  food  taken,  it  follows  that  line  sub- 
division of  food  is  very  essential.  On  this  account 
liquid  food  rapidly  disappears  from  the  stomach, 
which  retains  for  a  longer  time  solid  masses  upon 
which  the  gastric  iuice  acts  with  greater  difficulty. 
When  food  is  cooked  it  swells,  its  fibres  and  solid 
particles  are  separated  one  from  another,  and  it  is 
more  readily  permeated  by  the  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic juices.  In  addition,  starch  becomes  gelat- 
inous, and  in  that  form  is  easily  digested  by  the 


saliva  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  diet  of  early 
infantile  life  differs  from  that  of  the  adult,  inasmuch 
as  it  should  contain  no  starch.  Milk,  the  natural 
food  of  the  infant,  is  rich  in  fat,  pmteids,  and  a 
sugar  called  milk-sugar.  There  is  in  milk,  how- 
ever, an  entire  absence  of  starch,  an  article  of  food 
which  the  infant  is  destined  to  consume  in  such 
large  quantities  in  later  years.  Moreover,  during  the 
first  few  mouths  of  its  extra-uterine  existence  the 
child  is  unable  to  assimilate  starch  given  with  its 
food.  On  no  account,  therefore,  must  it  l>e  supplied 
with  bread,  potatoes,  r\it%,  or  other  vegetable  food 
until  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  suggests  a  more  solid 
diet.  If  the  mother's  milk  be  not  in  sufficient 
plenty,  cow's  milk  diluted  with  one-third  of  water, 
with  a  pinch  of  sugar,  may  ls»  given,  or  condensed 
milk  diluted  with  twelve  to  twenty  parts  of  water 
(see  MlLK).  Condensed  milk,  owing  probably  to 
its  very  uniform  composition,  cannot  be  given  alone 
for  more  than  a  few  weeks  together.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  given  once  or  twice  a  day  for  months,  and 
children  thrive  on  it,  when  they  in  addition  are 
supplied  with  good  cow's,  or  still" better,  with  their 
own  mother's  milk. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
results  which  follow  the  neglect  of  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  dietetics.  As  the  result  of  defi- 
cient food,  one  finds  loss  of  muscular  and  nervous 
power,  wasting  of  the  tissues,  and  anwmia.  If  the 
deficiency  be  very  great,  feverish  symptoms  and 
great  prostration  result. 

Many  persons  consume  large  quantities  of  food 
uite  out  of  proportion  to  their  size  or  activity, 
n  this  case,  owing  to  a  '  habit  of  digestion,'  much 
of  the  food  may  pass  through  the  digestive  tract 
without  being  digested  or  assimilated.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  hearty  eater  is  a  wasteful 
eater,  and  is  using  for  his  own  liodily  needs  only 
a  fraction  of  the  food  he  consumes,  "in  addition, 
dyspepsia  in  various  forms,  constipation,  and 
diarrhoea  are  apt  to  follow,  indicating  functional 
derangements  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  There 
is  often  a  tendency,  especially  in  advanced  years, 
to  absorb  more  nourishment  than  is  necessary  for 
stoking  the  body  and  for  replenishing  ordinary 
tissue  waste.  Tlic  excess  is  stored  up  in  the  form 
of  fat,  which  accumulates  under  the  skin,  chielly 
under  that  of  the  alsiomen.  In  addition,  the 
muscles  and  internal  organs  are  loaded  with  fat, 
the  minute  globules  of  which  may  he  seen  in  the 
ultimate  cells  of  which  the  tissues  are  composed. 
Hereditary  tendency  is  well  marked  in  cases  of 
corpulency.  In  addition  to  corpulency,  an  excess 
of  food  is  apt  to  engender  various  gastric  troubles, 
engorgement  of  the  liver,  plethora,  and  an  excess 
of  effete  extractions  in  the  blood  and  urine.  It  is 
proltahlc  that  humanity  suffers  more  from  an  excess 
than  from  a  deficiency  of  food.  An  excess  of 
animal  is  more  serious  than  an  excess  of  vegetable 
food.  The  nitrogenous  extractions,  derived  from 
the  incomplete  assimilation  of  meat,  when  present 
in  large  quantity,  cause  many  symptoms,  most  of 
which  are  extremely  olwcure  in  their  nature. 
These  are  provisionally  spoken  of  as  symptoms 
of  gout.  The  ill  effects  which  follow  surfeit  are 
more  severe  in  those  leading  a  sedentary  and 
inactive  life,  bodily  activity  producing  more  effi- 
cient oxidation  of  the  food  taken.  A  healthy  and 
abstemious  man  whose  tastes  have  not  licen  en- 
slaved by  the  culinary  art  instinctively  adapts 
his  food  to  the  requirements  of  his  body.  The 
cold  of  winter  prompts  the  choice  of  substantial 
and  energising  food,  while  the  heat  of  summer 
suggests  a  lighter  dietary.  After  a  country  holi- 
day, on  returning  to  a  sedentary  life  one  at  once 
reduces  one's  allowance  of  licef,  or  ex]>ecte  »o 
pay  the  penalty  that  a  disordered  digestion  is 
certain  to  exact     During  the  ages  in  which 
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humanity  has  been  evolving,  there  has  I  teen  a 
constant  adaptation  of  taste  and  desire  to  the 
needs  of  the  economy.  The  natural  gustatory 
inclination*  at*  a  rule  are  a  good  indication  of  the 
bodily  want*.  As  a  rule  wholesome  things  have 
a  pleasant  taste,  and  the  reverse  also  holds  good. 
It  is  all  important,  however,  that  the  satisfaction 
of  mere  gustatory  pleasure  be  not  allowed  to  mono- 
polise too  much  of  the  energy  of  any  individual 
Under  these  circumstances  a  surfeit  is  certain  to 
result.  There  is  a  well-known  law  in  physiology 
to  the  effect  that  greater  anil  greater  stimuli  have 
to  be  applied  in  order  to  produce  a  series  of  equal 
It  follows  that  the  excesses  of  the 


glutton  ami  drunkard  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  actual  pleasures  these  excesses  produce,  the 
wise  man  drinking  and  eating  only  in  modera- 
tion. 

S^e  the  articled  on  Cookery,  Food,  Digestion,  Indi- 
gestion ;  also  Pavy,  Fixxl  and  Dietetic*  (1874):  Sir  H. 
Thompson,  Food  and  Feeding  (1880);  Sir  W.  Roberts, 
Lecture*  on  Dietetic*  and  Dytpejma  (1886 1;  FothergiU, 
Manual  of  Dietetic*  (  lHHf! ). 

Diet  (  La*.  die*,  '  dav  ' ),  a  meeting  of  delegates 
or  of  dignitaries,  held  from  day  to  day,  for  legisla- 
tive or  ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  the  title  was  after- 
wards extended  to  such  liodies  themselves.  The 
term  is  applied  to  the  sessions  of  church  assemblies 
in  Scotland,  but  its  chief  use  is  as  the  s|iecilic  title 
of  the  administrative  assemhlies  of  the  German 
empire  and  some  other  continental  states  (see 
Germany). 

iMxertion  of  the  Dirt,  in  Scots  law.  The  pro- 
ceedings  under  a  criminal  liltel  are  in  Scotland 
spoken  of  technically  as  a  diet,  and  when  the  libel 
is  abandoned  by  the'public  prosecutor,  or  where  he 
fails  to  appear,  he  is  said  to  desert  the  diet.  The 
effect  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  declaring  that  the 

diet  has  I  n  deserted,  is  to  free  the  accused  from 

prosecution  under  the  particular  libel  or  writ,  but 
not  to  prevent  a  new  process  being  raised  on  the 
same  grounds. 

Dietrich  of  Bern.  See  Theodoric. 

Diez*  Frieorich  Christian,  the  greatest  of 
Romance  philologists,  was  I  mini  at  G  lessen,  15th 
March  1794,  and  educated  at  Giessen  and  Gottin- 
gen,  with  one  short  interval  in  1813  of  campaign- 
ing as  a  volunteer.  In  April  1818  he  saw  Goethe  at 
Jena,  and  was  directed  hy  the  sage  to  the  lectures  of 
Kaynounrd  and  the  study  of  the  Provencal  tongue. 
From  1838  he  lived  at  Ronn  as  a  prtmtdocent, 
and  in  1830  was  there  unpointed  professor  of  the 
Romance  Languages,  and  there  he  died.  May  29, 
1876.  His  first  work.  Aft«/nin.  Rmnanzen  (1821), 
was  followed  hy  a  series  of  valuable  works  on  the 
Romance  languages,  of  which  the  greatest  are  his 
Gramnuitik  tier  Jioinanischen  Sprachen  (3  vols. 
1836  38;  fUh  ed.  1882),  and  the  Etymologuehe* 
Worterbtirh  tier  Romanischen  Sprarhen  (2  vols. 
1853 ;  5th  ed.  by  A.  Scheler,  1887 ;  Eng.  trans. 
1864 ).  These  works  discussed  these  languages  for 
the  first  time  from  the  comparative  historical 
standpoint,  and  thus  formed  a  sound  foundation 
for  all  sulmequent  Romance  philology.  See  the 
books  on  Die/.,  his  life  and  work,  by  Sachs  ( 1878), 
Rreymann  ( 1878),  and  Stengel  (  1883-94). 

Difference,  Calculi's  of  Finite  Differ- 
ences. Difference  implies  two  quantities  of  the 
same  kind,  and  means  in  arithmetic  that  quantity 
which  must  be  added  to  the  smaller  in  order  to 
produce  the  larger,  and  in  algehra  that  quantity 
which  must  lie  ad-led  to  either  to  produce  the  other. 
Thus  if  the  quantities  be  the  numbers  5  and  7, 
their  arithmetical  difference  is  2,  while  their 
algebraical  difference  may  lie  either  +  2  or  -  2. 
The  difference  -  2  arises*  from  the  fact  that  we 
may  in  algehra  ask  the  question  what  must  be 


added  to  7  to  produce  5?  and  the  answer  to  this 

is  -  2. 

In  certain  groups  of  problems,  chiefly  relating  to 
series,  differences  considered  in  a  particular  manner 
are  of  peculiar  importance,  constituting  in  fact  a 
branch  of  higher  algebra,  which  took  its  origin  in 
Rrook  Taylor's  Methvdtw  lucre  mentor  urn  (1715). 
and  is  now"  called  the  Method  of  Differences  or  the 
Calculus  of  Finite  Differences.  This  method  we 
shall  briefly  illustrate. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  discover  the  law  of 
formation,  and  thence  to  continue  the  series  of 
numbers  : 

4,     3,     0,      1,      12,     39,     88,  165. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  only  one  law  of 
formation  will  produce  these  eight  numliers,  just 
as  it  wonld  be  wrong  to  assume  that  only  one  curve 
could  lie  drawn  through  eight  given  points ;  but 
for  the  full  discussion  of  the  difficulty  here  raised 
the  reader  must  lie  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Inter- 
polation in  any  text-l>ook  on  the  subject.  We 
shall,  however,  show  how  to  find  one  law  of  forma- 
tion, and  use  our  figures  to  illustrate  the  elemen- 
tary notation  of  the  subject.  The  process  is  to 
take  the  difference  between  each  term  and  the 
succeeding  one,  and  so  get  the  first  series  of  differ- 
ences, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  series  of  first  differences; 
the  process  is  repeated  on  the  first  differences,  and 
so  on,  as  follows  : 

No.  of  term,       1     2     3     4     5     6     7  8 


Given  Series,  {j 
1st  Differences,  {  * 
2d  Differences, 
3d 


0 


«4  M» 

1  12 

Ml.  A 


165 


1  II 


f  /At,  HL  i3»/, 
\      -2    4  10 

\       6    6  e 


39  88 

A«f  AM,  Ml? 

27    49  77 

A*M,  At,  A*M,  i*M.  A*M.  ±*U. 

16    22  28 
6     6  6 

The  line  of  third  differences  suggests  a  law  of 
format  ion.  and  enables  us  to  continue  the 
as  follows : 

165      276  427 
77       111       151  197 
28       34        40  46 
6         6         6  6 
It  could  further  be  shown  that  if  u*  be  the  xth  I 
of  the  series  above,  then 

vz  =  x*  -  7x*  +  13x  -  3. 
The  operation  indicated  by  a  is  defined  by  the 
following  equation,  where  w»  means  any  function 
of  x  : 

Aw*  =  Ur.i  -  u*  ( I ) 

or,  if  we  denote  the  1  added  to  x  by  ax,  by  the 


or  with  the 
ality  by 


Mix     Hx.i  -iu 


at  least  of 


(2) 


Mix 
AX 


Ha*  -  ux 


(3) 

x»-  Then 


As  a  final  example  let  us  suppose  ux 
we  have,  using  equation  ( 1 )  above, 

Mix  =  (x  +  1  )*  -  X* 

m  2x  +  1 

This  is  a  case  of  the  direct  problem  of  the  calculus, 
but  there  is  also  the  inverse  problem  :  Of  what 
function  is  2x  +  1  the  difference  T  The  solution  to 
this  is  denoted  by  the  symbols : 

2(2x+l)  =  x», 

or,  strictly  speaking,  for  reasons  w 
not  give,  by 

2(2x  +  1)  =x»  +  C; 
and  x*  +  C  is  said  to  be  the  integrate  of  2x  +  L 
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Between  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences  and 
the  Differential  Calculus  (see  Calculus)  (a  title 
which  means  the  calculus  of  infinitesimal  differ- 
ences) there  are  many  important  points  of  con- 
trast and  of  similarity,  which  would  be  not  less 
dearly  appreciated  if  the  names  were  changed,  as 
Boole  all  out  suggested,  the  former  to  Calculus  of 
Differences,  the  latter  to  Calculus  of  Limits. 

The  methods  of  the  Calculus  of  Differences  are 
in  vogue  among  actuaries  and  others  in  dealing 
with  statistics  such  as  mortality  tables ;  and  from 
this  calculus  are  derived  many  formula-  of  approxi- 
mation of  great  practical  value,  such  as  the  rules 
for  finding  the  area  of  surfaces  bounded  by  curved 
lines. 

Differentiation*  that  organic  progress  which 
occurs  when  certain  parts  of  a  uniform  whole 
bwome  structurally  different  from  the  others,  or 
when,  in  other  words,  the  homogeneous  Income* 
heterogeneous.  Inequality  in  internal  and  external 
conditions  of  life  brings  about  restriction  of  certain 
vital  processes  and  the  predominance  of  others, 
and  as  this  division  of  function  is  established, 
diversity  of  structure  results.  Differentiation  is 
the  structural  change  which  is  associated  with  the 
physiological  'division  of  labour,' and  the  process 
is  essentially  the  same  whether  it  find  expression 
in  cells,  tissues,  organs,  or  entire  organisms.  Sec 
Division  ok  Labour,  Evolution,  Variation,  &c. 

Diffraction.  In  general,  light  is  propagated  in 
straight  lines  in  a  homogeneous  medium  ;  but,  if  it 
be  canned  to  pass  through  an  opening  which  is  not 
large  in  couqiarison  with  the  wave-length  of  the 
light,  the  law  no  longer  holds.  Such  phenomena 
are  said  to  be  due  to  diffraction.  The  subject  will 
be  found  treated  at  greater  length  under  Light. 

Diffusion.  The  particles  of  all  material 
bodies,  except  such  as  may  lie  totally  devoid  of 
heat,  are  in  rapid  motion.  In  the  case  of  solid 
bodies  the  excursions  of  any  one  particle  are 
limited  to  a  small  space ;  but  in  fluids  a  particle 
may  move  more  or  less  freely  throughout  the  whole 
space  occupied.  This  intermixture  of  molecules 
may  occur  also  when  different  fluids  are  placed  in 
contact  with  each  other,  but  it  may  1«  prevented 
by  the  existence  of  tension  at  the  common  surface 
(see  Surface  tension  and  Capillarity).  When 
it  does  occur,  the  fluids  are  said  to  diffuse  into  each 
other. 

Diffusion  of  Liquith.—  The  diffusion  of  dissolved 
salts  may  obviously  be  considered  under  this 
heading.  The  phenomenon  may  be  conveniently 
studied  by  introducing  a  strong  solution  of  some 
highly-coloured  salt,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash, 
into  the  bottom  of  a  tall  glass  cylinder  nearly 
filled  with  water.  The  rate  of  diffusion  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  liquids.  Graham  was  the 
first  to  investigate  the  subject  carefully.  He  filled 
a  number  of  similar  glass  vessels  with  solutions  of 
different  salts.  The  mouths  of  these  vessels  were 
carefully  ground  so  that  they  could  lw  closed  by 
means  of  glass  plates.  The  different  vessels  were 
then  placed  in  equal  glass  jars,  and  covered  with 
water  to  a  definite  extent.  Next  the  glass  covers 
were  cautiously  withdrawn,  and  the  diffusion  was 
allowed  to  go  on  for  a  certain  time.  The  rate  at 
which  each  liquid  diffused  was  thus  obtained. 
Graham  found  that,  for  anv  one  solution,  the  rate 
is  proportional  to  the  gradient  of  concentration — 
i.e.  to  the  rate  at  which  the  quantity  of  salt 
dissolved  per  unit-volume  varies  per  unit-length. 
Thus  the  law  regulating  diffusion  of  liquids  is 
analogous  to  that  which  regulates  the  conduction 
of  heat  in  a  homogeneous  solid.  Hence  the  equa- 
tions obtained  by  Fourier  in  his  Tkforie  de  la 
Chaleur  apply  to  the  problem  under  consideration. 

Graham  found  also  that  rise  of  temperature 


greatly  increases  the  effect.  He  divided  substances 
into  two  classes,  Colloids  and  Crystalloids,  the 
members  of  the  first  class  diffusing  very  much 
more  slowly  than  those  of  the  second.  His  inves- 
tigations have  been  much  extended  bv  more  recent 
observers  employing  various  methods  of  observa- 
tion. 

If  two  miscible  liquids  l>e  separated  by  a  mem- 
brane of  bladder  or  of  parchment  paper,  &c, 
diffusion  takes  place  through  the  septum  at  rates 
which  are  usually  very  different  for  different 
liquids.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  (immune 
(q.v.).  It  was  first  shown  by  Nollet  that,  if  a 
vessel  filled  with  alcohol  l>e  closed  by  a  piece  of 
bladder  and  placed  in  water,  the  diffusion  of  the 
water  is  so  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
alcohol  that  the  bladder  is  burst  because  of  the 
increase  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  which  it 
closes.  By  this  means  the  various  constituents  of 
a  mixture  of  colloid  and  crystalloid  sulistances 
may  be  separated  to  any  desired  extent.  The  rate 
at  which  liquids  diffuse  into  each  other  through 
a  septum  depends  greatly  upon  the  molecular  action 

,  between  them  and  the  septum. 

|  Diffusion  of  Gases.— If  two  flasks,  each  filled 
with  a  different  gas  at  a  given  pressure  and 
temperature,  be  placed  in  communication  with 
each  other,  the  gases  will  lie  found  to  interdiffuse. 
The  rate  of  interdiffusion  is  shown  by  theory  to 
l»e  nearly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  square  root 
of  the  product  of  the  densities  of  the  two  gases, 
and  the  experimental  results  are  in  accordance 
with  the  theory. 

Effiuion  of  Gases.—  This  is  exhibited  in  the 
passage  of  a  gas  into  vacuum  under  constant 
pressure  through  a  small  opening  in  a  very  thin 
plate  otherwise  impervious  to  it.  The  work  done 
in  the  passage  of  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  is 

troportional  to  the  pressure,  and  the  equivalent 
inetic  energy  is  proportional  to  the  product  of 
the  density  and  the  square  of  the  speed  of  effusion. 
Hence  the  speed  for  a  given  pressure  varies  in- 
versely as  the  square  root  of  the  density.  Graham 
showed  that  this  result  of  theory  is  closely  realised 
by  experiment.  He  showed,  further,  that  when  a 
discrepancy  exists,  it  is  due  to  the  finite  thickness 
of  the  plate. 

Tratujriration  of  gases  is  the  term  to  the  passage 
of  gases  under  pressure  through  a  fine  capillary 
tube.  This  subject  was  also  investigated  bv 
Graham,  who  found  that  the  rate  of  passage  is 
not  affected  by  the  material  of  the  tube.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  tube  l>ecomes  coated 
internally  with  a  thin  film  of  gas,  so  that  the 
opposition  to  the  flow  of  gas  is  due  to  Viscosity 
(q.v.). 

The  rates  at  which  different  gases  pass  through 
fine  unglazed  earthenware  are  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  densities.  Hence  we  have  a 
means  of  separating  gases  the  densities  of  which 
are  different  (see  Atmolysis).  If  the  septum  1« 
made  of  caoutchouc,  which  is  not  porous,  the  [(as- 
sage  of  gases  still  occurs.  The  gas  seems  to  com- 
bine with  the  matter  of  the  septum  on  the  one  side, 
to  diffuse  through  it,  and  finally  to  he  given  off  on 
the  other  side.  The  passage  of  some  gases,  such  as 
carbonic  oxide,  through  hot  cast-iron  is  analogous. 

Dlganinia  is  the  name  given  by  the  gram- 
marians of  the  1st  century  to  raw,  the  sixth  letter 
of  the  primitive  Greek  alphaliet,  which  had  be- 
come obsolete,  and  was  only  known  to  them  from 
inscriptions.  The  name  was  given  owing  to  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  form  f  to  a  double 
gamma.  Its  sound  was  something  like  that  of 
our  w.  It  is  found  in  I'eloponnesian  inscriptions 
as  late  as  the  6th  century  R.C.,  but  it  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  alphaliet  of  Attica  before  the 
date  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  -  Le.  before  the 
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middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  although,  as 
Hentley  has  proved,  it  must  have  been  in  UHe  at 
the  time  when  moat  of  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  It  appears  as  the  letter  F  in  the  Latin 
Rlphalx»t,  which  was  derived  at  a  very  early  period 
from  the  alphal>et  of  Eutxca.  In  later  Greek, 
though  discarded  as  a  letter,  it  is  retained  in  the 
form  r  as  the  numeral  for  6.  See  the  articles  on 
F  an.l  V. 

IHgbv,  a  small  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  St 
Marv  s  Bay,  reputed  for  it«  curing  of  a  variety  of 
small  herrings  or  pilchards  ( '  Nova  Scotia  sprats'). 
There  was  a  kh'jU  tire  in  February  1899.   Pop.  1951. 

Digby,  Sir  Kexelm,  was  born  at  Oavhurst, 
near  Newport  Pagnoll,  1 1th  July  1603.  His 
father.  Sir  Everard  Digby  ( 1578  1606),  in  1592 
came  into  a  large  estate,  but  seven  years  later 
turned  Catholic,  and  was  hanged  for  his  part  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  (q^.v. ).  Kenehn  himself  was 
bred  a  Catholic,  but  in  1618,  after  a  half-year 
in  Spain,  entered  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford  (now 
Worcester  College).  He  left  it  in  1620  without 
a  degree,  and  spent  nearly  three  years  abroad, 
in  Florence  chiefly.  At  Madrid  he  fell  in  with 
Prince  Charles,  and  following  him  liack  to  Eng- 
land, was  knighted,  and  entered  his  service.  In 
1625,  after  a  singular  courtship,  he  secretly  married 
'  that  celebrated  beautie  and  courtezone,'  Venetia 
Stanley  ( 1600-33),  who  had  been  his  playmate  in 
childhood.  With  two  privateers  he  sailed  in  1628 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  11th  June  van- 
quished a  French  and  Venetian  squadron  off 
Scanderoon.  On  his  beloved  wife's  death  he  with- 
drew to  Gresham  College,  and  there  passed  two 
hermit-like  years,  diverting  himself  with  chemistry 
and  the  professore'  good  conversation.  Meanwhile 
he  had  professed  the  Protestant  faith,  but,  4  look- 
ing back,'  in  1636  he  announced  his  reconversion 
to  Archbishop  Laud  ;  and  his  tortuous  conduct 
during  the  Great  Rebellion  was  dictated,  it  seems, 
by  his  zeal  for  Catholicism.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Parliament  (1642-43),  and  had  Iub  estate 
confiscated;  was  at  Rome  (1645-47),  where  he 
finished  by  4  hectoring  at  his  Holiness  ; '  and  thrice 
revisited  England  (1649-51-54),  the  third  time 
staying  two  years,  and  entering  into  close  rela- 
tions with  Cromwell.  At  the  Restoration,  how- 
ever, he  was  well  received,  and  retained  his  office 
of  chancellor  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
( 1663 ),  and  died  1 1  th  June  1665. 

4  The  very  Pliny  of  our  age  for  lying,'  said 
Stubbes  of  Digby,  whom  Evelyn  terms  '  an  arrant 
mountebank.'  Vet  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (q.  v.) ;  he  could  appreciate 
the  discoveries  of  Harvey,  Bacon,  and  Galileo.  In 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (vol.  xv. 
1888)  Mr  S.  L.  Lee  points  out,  that  4  as  a  philo- 
sopher— an  Aristotelian— Sir  Kenelm  undoubtedly 
owed  much  to  Thomas  White  ; '  and  he  question's 
whether  his  much-vaunted  4  powder  of  synipathy  ' 
was  not  really  invented  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot. 
This  powder— Digby  professed  to  have  learned  the 
secret  from  a  Carmelite  who  had  travelled  in  the 
farthest  East — was  made  of  vitriol,  and  applied  to 
a  ltandage,  not  to  the  wound  itself.  Anyhow, 
Digby 's  Discourse  thereon  (1658).  like  his  Treatise 
of  Bodies  and  of  Mans  Sold  ( 1644),  contains  much 
that  is  curious,  if  little  of  real  value;  whilst  in 
his  Discourse  concerning  the  Vegetation  of  Plants 
(1660),  the  chief  of  his  other  twelve  works,  he  4  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  importance 
of  vital  air  or  oxygen  to  plants.'  See  his  bom- 
bastic Memoirs,  dealing  with  his  courtship  (ed. 
Nicolas,  1827);  his  Scanderoon  Vouaqe  (Camden 
Society,  1868);  and  his  Life  4  by  one  of  his  de- 
scendants' (1896). 


Digby,  KENELM  HENKV,  was  born  in  1800, 
youngest  son  of  the  dean  of  Clonfert.  Having 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  took  his 
B.A.  in  1819,  and  three  years  later  published  the 
Broad  Stone  of  Honour — '  that  noble  manual  for 
gentlemen,'  as  Julius  Hare  called  it,  4  that  volume 
which,  had  I  a  son,  I  would  place  in  his  hands, 
charging  him,  though  such  admonition  would  lie 
needless,  to  love  it  next  to  Iub  Bible.'  It  was  much 
altered  and  enlarged  in  the  1828  and  subsequent 
editions  (the  latest  1877),  its  author  having  in  the 
meantime  turned  Catholic.  He  died  in  London, 
where  most  of  his  long  life  was  spent,  on  22d 
March  1880.  Of  fourteen  other  works  (32  vols. 
1831  74)  all  the  last  eight  were  poetry. 

Digest,  a  name  often  given  to  the  Pandects 
(q.v.)  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law,  because  they 
contained  4  Legalia  pnrcepta  excellenter  digesta." 

Digester,  Papin's,  is  a  strong  Imiler  with  a 
closely  fitting  cover,  in  which  articles  of  food  may 
be  boiled  at  a  higher  temperature  than  212°  (100* 
C).  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  invented  by  Papin 
(q.v.),  and  a  common  form  is  the  Autoclave,  fig.  1, 
where  the  lid  can  be  turned  round  under  clamps  or 
ears,  and  thus  lie  rendered  steam-tight.  Another 
form  is  given  in  fig.  2,  where  a  portion  of  the  side 


Pspin'g  Digester. 


is  removed  to  exhibit  the  interior.  The  lid.  A,  is 
fastened  down  by  a  screw,  B,  and  the  steam  gener- 
ated in  the  boiler  is  allowed  to  escape  at  a  stop- 
cock, C,  or  by  raising  the  weighted  valve,  D.  The 
increased  pressure  to  which  the  contents  of  the 
boiler  are  exposed  causes  the  boiling  |s>int  of  the 
water  to  rise  to  400°  (204  C),  and  occasionally 
higher.  The  digester  is  of  great  value  as  a  means 
of  preparing  soups  of  various  kinds,  and  es|tecially 
in  the  extraction  of  gelatin  from  bones. 

Digestion  is  the  change  which  foisl  undergoes 
in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal 
frame,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  higher  animals  in  the 
Digestive  System.  In  some  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  life  (amu'bn?)  particle*  of  food  may  he 
drawn  into  the  body  (which  jsissesses  no  special 
organs  at  any  part  of  its  surface),  and  may  then 
be  digested.  In  higher  organisms,  however,  jiarts 
have  become  evolved,  which  serve  more  especially 
the  function  of  digestion.  Thus  in  the  common 
sea  anemone  there  is  a  simple  jmuch  which  leads 
inwards  from  the  centre  of  the  cluster  of  ten- 
tacles. Into  this  fish  and  other  food  are  drawn 
and  digested,  while  the  undigested  parts  are  after- 
wards voided  through  the  same  aperture  by  which 
they  entered.  In  still  higher  organisms,  man  him- 
self included,  this  simple  pouch  is  changed  into  a 
complex  and  greatly  elongated  tube,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  one  aperture  (the  mouth )  by  which  food 
enters,  and  another  aperture  (the  anus)  through 
which  undigested  matter  leaves  the  bodv.  The 
whole  digestive  system  is  lined  with  a  soft  mem- 
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brane,  which  is  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 
This  membrane  is  called  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  from  it  is  secreted  by  the  glands  which  it  con- 
tains a  viscid  sul»stanco  cal  led  mucus.  If  the 
finger  be  thrust  into  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  gently  scraped,  the  fluid 
which  will  .adhere  to  the  finger  is  seen  to  be  viscid  : 
it  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  mouth.  Not 
only  mucus,  but  many  other  substances  useful  in 
digestion  are  formed  by  little  glands  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  so  that  the  whole  digestive  system  is 
bathed  during  digestion  with  fluid  having  a  diges- 
tive action  on  the  food.  In  addition  there  are 
other  glands,  such  as  the  salivary,  the  liver,  and 
the  pancreas,  which  we  may  look  upon  as  glands 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  have  enormously 
developed.  To  so  great  an  extent  have  they  in- 
creased in  size  that  they  have  got  far  outside  the 
digestive  system,  and  have  become  situated  in  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  the  body,  only  connected  with  the 
digestive  system  by  their  ducts  or  elongated  mouths. 


Fig.  1.— Section  through  Mouth.  Nose,  kc : 
m,  «pheno|<l  bone  ;  h,  Eustachian  tube ;  e,  soft  palate  j  d,  uvula; 
r  n»«lj«*»KP;  /,  upper  Jaw;  g,  lower  Jaw ;  A,  epiglottis; 

Through  these  ducts  their  secretions,  like  that 
of  the  microscopic  mucous  gland,  pour  into  the 
cavity  of  the  digestive  system.  Outside  the  mucous 
coat  we  have  the  muscular  coat,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  move  the  food  onwards  in  its  course, 
and  to  mix  it  with  the  digestive  juices.  In  the 
mouth,  throat,  anil  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet, 
the  muscles  which  move  the  food  onwards,  as  in 
swallowing,  are,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
seen  to  lie  transversely  striped,  and  like  other  striped 
muscles  their  contraction  is  rapid.  In  other  parts 
of  the  digestive  system,  however,  the  muscular  coat 
consists  of  smooth  muscle,  and  like  all  other 
smooth  muscles  this  coat  contracts  slowly.  On 
this  account  the  food  rapidly  swallowed  passes 
very  slowly  along  the  rest  of  tile  digestive  system. 

Having  shown  that  the  digestive  system  is  a  mueo- 
muscular  tube,  we  may  now  consider  it  more  in 
detail.  The  month  (fig'l,  »i)  is  lined  with  mucous 
membrane,  and  into  it  is  poured  the  secretion  of 
three  pairs  of  salivary  glands— the  parotids,  situ- 


ated in  front  of  the  ear ;  the  submaxillary,  within 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  the  sublingual, 
under  the  tongue.  The  mouth  in  most  animals  is 
provided  with  hard  tissues  — teeth,  lieaks— for  the 
subdivision  of  food  l»efore  it  is  swallowed.  Vege- 
table feeders,  eating  tough  grains,  roots,  and  fibres, 
have  large  molar  or  grinding  teeth,  while  the  car- 
nivora  have  these  same  teeth  modified  so  as  to 
present  a  cutting  edge,  with  which  and  their 
(jointed  canines  meat  is  torn  and  cut  into 
pieces,  which  are  then  swallowed  (see  Tkkth). 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  covered 
externally  by  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and 
lips.  Into  its  cavity  the  muscular  tongue  projects. 
On  looking  into  the  mouth  with  a  looking-glass, 
one  sees  back  into  the  throat.  The  entrance  to 
the  throat  will  lie  observed  to  be  lsjunded  at  the 
sides  by  two  muscular  curtains  passing  downwards 
obliquely  to  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
These  are  termed  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
and  behind  them,  one  on  each  side,  are  masses  of 
lymphoid  tissue,  subject  to  enlargement,  called 
the  tonsils.  Aliovc,  another  curtain  hangs  down. 
It  is  called  the  soft  palate,  and  separates  the  mouth 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  Project- 
ing from  its  centre  is  a  little  cone  called  the  uvula 
(fig.  1 ).  The  cavity  of  the  pharynx,  or  the  interior 
of  the  throat,  is  another  cavity  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  with  muscular  walls.  These  muscles 
constrict  it  ( constrictors ).  Below,  the  cavity  passes 
into  the  gullet  or  f esophagus,  and  in  front  of  this 
tulie  runs  the  windpipe  which  communicates  with 
the  pharynx  through 


tilia 
larv 


the  larynx,  or  organ 
of  voice.  Food  will 
pass  through  the 
pharynx  into  the 
gullet ;  and  air,  dur- 
ing respiration,  passes 
through  the  pharynx 
on  into  the  larynx 
and  windpipe;  a 
valve,  caWni  tlie  epi- 
glottis, partly  closes 
the  aperture  of  the 
larynx.  Thepharvnx 
is  common,  therefore, 
both  to  the  digestive 
system  and  tlie  re- 
spiratory passages. 
Above,  the  pharynx 
communicates,  as  be- 
fore described,  with 
the  mouth  and  also 
with  the  nose.  One 
can  demonstrate  this 
latter  fact  by  drawing 
smoke  into  the  mouth, 
anil  expelling  it  by 
the  nostrils.  This 
communication  is 
closed  during  the  act 
of  swallowing,  and 
also  during  the  sing- 
ing of  pure  vowel- 
sounds,  such  as  a,  oil, 
and  the  closure  is 
effected  chiefly  by  the       osaophaKus  J  6,  stomach  ;  r,  car. 

elevation  of  the  soft     J"?*  "'"T";  ,rf1H,,y)o,u\: 

,  .  .  ,       ■  Intestine;  /,  btlLarv  <liiot ;  o,  ixiti- 

palate,  winch  acts  as  erratic  <luct;  a.  asccmliug  mil. n  ; 
a  valve.  Thepharvnx  >'.  transverse  colon;  j,  Jrscriul- 
communicates  in  ad-  Iru?  colon ;  t,  rectura. 
dition  with  the  mid- 
dle ear  by  the  Eustachian  tultes,  and  this  may 
be  rendered  evident  if  the  mouth  and  nose  Vie 
closed,  and  a  violent  expiratory  effort  made  at 
the  same  time.  As  the  pressure  of  air  within  the 
throat  is  increased,  the  Eustachian  tubes  which 


Fig.  2. -Human  Alimentary 
Canal : 
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Ftg.  3.—  Section  of  the  Stomach  : 
a,  ducta  of  liver ;  6,  pylorus  ;  c,  bile  duct ;  d,  pancreatic  duct ; 
t,  cardiac  orifice. 

membrane  are  innumerable  glands,  which  secrete 
the  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  (fig.  4).  If  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  be  examined  with  a  strong 
pocket- lens,  the  apertures  of  these  little  glands  may 
be  seen.  They  run  down  from  the  surface  into  the 
deeper  part*,  of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are 
lined  by  secreting  cells.  The  greater  numlter  of 
glands  situated  in  mucous  membranes  have  the 
simple  structure  diagrammatical ly  represented  in 
fig.  4.  Each  gland  has  a  mouth  or  short  duct  lined 
by  cells.  lielow  this  the  little  tube  is  lined  by 
cells  which  secrete  the  juice  peculiar  to  the  gland. 
This  secreting  part  sometimes  branches.  Outside 
the  gland  blood-capillaries  ramify,  which  supply 
the  gland  with  nourishment,  enabling  it  to  manu- 
facture the  substances  which  it  secretes.  The 
gastric  juice  is  acid,  and  the  chief  acid  secreted 
is  hydrochloric  acid.  This  is  formed  at  the  car- 
diac, but  not  at  the  pyloric  end.  The  substance 
called  pepsinc,  which  is  necessary  for  digestion, 
is  secreted  by  the  whole  id  the  glands.  The 
cardiac  glands  then-fore  secrete  Istth  sulmtunces, 
and  they  possess  two  sorts  of  cells,  those  which 
form  the  hydrochloric  acid  Inking  bigger  and  more 
granular  than  the  other  sort  which  secrete  pepsine. 
The  pyloric  glands  secreting  pe(ieirie  have  only  one 
kind  of  cell  similar  to  the  pe|>sine-secreting  cell  of 
the  cardiac  end.  Outside  the  vascular  and  glandu- 
lar mucous  coat,  and  united  to  it  by  a  loose  delicate 


previously  were  collapsed  now  become  distended, 
and  a  little  wave  of  air  at  high  pressure  is  forced 
into  the  middle  ear,  causing  a  buzzing  sound. 
Occasionally  the  middle  ear  communicates  with 
the  external  air  through  congenital  or  acquired 
apertures  in  the  membrana  tympani.  In  these 
ease*  smoke  may  l»e  propelled  from  the  throat  out 
of  one  or  both  ears. 

The  gullet  or  (esophagus  (figs.  1,  2,  and  3)  is  a 
long  tul»e  (Hissing  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach. 
Its  mucous  coat  is  loaded  with  very  large  mucous 
glands,  which  secrete  a  quantity  of  very  viscid 
mucus.  Its  muscular  walls  contain  striped  fibres 
in  the  upper,  unstriped  in  the  lower  part.  The 
stomach  itself  is  a  greatly  diluted  part  of  the 
digestive  system.  It*  shape  is  indicated  in  the  fig. 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  part*,  even  in  the 
human  subject ;  a  more  complex  arrangement  is 
found  in  many  animals,  such  as  the  ruminant*. 
The  large  dilated  portion  into  which  the  gullet 
opens  is  termed  cardiac,  and  the  opening  the 
cardiac  or  oesophageal  opening.  The  narrow  part  1 
opening  into  the  duodenum  is  the  pyloric  part, 
and  the  opening  the  pyloric  opening.  The 
whole  is  -  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which, 
in  the  empty  stomach,  is  thrown  into  projecting 
folds  or  rugie,  but  these  folds  are  effaced  when 
the  organ  is  distended  with  food  (fig.  3).    In  the 


layer — submucous  coat — is  the  muscular  coat.  Thip 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  except  that  there  are  in  addition  to  the 
circular  and  longitudinal  fibres,  many  oblique 
fibres.  The  circular  fibres  are 
very  thick  indeed  at  the  pyloric 
a|te'rture,  forming  a  circular 
sphincter  band,  which  contracts 
and  keeps  back  the  food  in  the 
stomach  until  gastric  digestion 
is  nearly  completed. 

The  food,  now  called  the 
rhyme,  passes  into  the  small 
intestine,  a  tulie  some  '20  feet 
long.  This  tube,  besides  the 
muscular  and  mucous  coats, 
possesses  in  addition  an  ex- 
ternal coat  of  h»osc  fibrous 
tissue,  covered  by  a  single  laver 
of  Hat  epithelial  cells.  This 
coat  is  prolonged  into,  and 
helps  to  form  the  mesentery, 
a  membrane  connecting  the 
intestine  with  the  abdominal 
walls,  which  are  lined  with  a 
similar  tibro-epithelial  coat 
This  membrane  is  called  the 
peritoneum,  and  is  sometimes 
inflamed  ( peritonitis )  as  a  result 
of  cold,  injuries,  &c.  The  small 
intestine  is  somewhat  arbitrarily 
divided  into  three  ]»ortions — the 
upper  (duodenum),  the  middle 
(jejunum),  and  the  lower 
(ileum).  In  all  part*  the  mus- 
cular coat  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  digestive  system. 
The  mucous  coat  contains  glands 
very  like  the  pyloric  glands  of 
the  stomach,  called  Lieber- 
kuhn's  follicles.  These,  however,  rarely  branch. 
They  secrete  the  intestinal  juice.  In  the  duo- 
denum, one  finds  in  addition  highly -branched 
glands  called  Hrunner  s.  These  extend  right  down 
into  the  submucous  coat.  Little  is  known  ct»n- 
cerning  their  function.  In  both  the  mucous  and 
submucous  coats,  and  generally  involving  both 
layers,  are  found  masses  of  tissue — lymphoid  — 
similar  to  that  found  in  a  lymphatic  gland  (fig.  6). 
These  are  termed  solitary  glands,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  they  do  not  Becrete  any 
juice  concerned  in  digestion.  Their  function  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Mood  and  the  blood- 
corpuscles.     Collections  uf  these  solitary  glands, 


Fig.  4. 

B,  cardiac  eland  from 
ttie  middle  ol  t  In- 
human stomach, 
magnified  about  160 
diameter* :  a.  wall 
Ot  the  tube,  lined 
with  large  oval  nuc- 
leated cella;  6,  the 
aame  cell*  iaolated : 
c,  nucleated  cell*  <J 
columnar  epltlie- 
lluin,  occupying  the 
upper  part*  of  the 
tul*»;  rf,  blind  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube. 


Fig.  5.— The  under  surface  of  the  Stomach  and  liver, 
which  are  rained  to  show  the  Duodenum  and  Pancreas : 

the  front,  where 


from  tie  pyloric  end  of  the  I 
as;  tp,  spleen  ;  a,  abdominal 


forming  oblong  patches  al>out  two  inches  lonp, 
are  called  l'eyer's  patches.  These  are  atlected  in 
typhoid  fever.     In  addition  to  the  follicles  of 
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Lieberkiiho  and  the  glands  of  Brunner,  there  are 
two  very  important  glandular  structure*,  the  liver 
and  the  pancreas,  which  pour  their  digestive  juices 
into  the  small  intestine  ( fig.  5).  The  bile,  which 
ia  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  is  formed  continually 
by  that  organ,  but  the  amount  thus  formed  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
food  taken.  It  passes  out  of  the  liver  by  the  two 
hepatic  duct*,  and  much  of  it  passes  by  the  cystic 
duct  into  the  gall- bladder,  where  it  is  stored  up. 


Fig.  6.—  Section  of  Intestinal  Mucous  Membrane  : 
L,  lacteal  In  centre  of  villu« ;  B,  epithelium  covering  villus; 
B.  bUnxl-vessels  reprr»ente«l ;  F,  follicle  of  Liebcrkuhn ;  8, 
part  of  a  solitary  gland ;  M,  muscular  nbres. 


From  this  the  bile  passes  into  the  common  bile 
duct,  which  joins  the  duct  of  the  pancreas,  and  the 
two  open  into  the  duodenum  by  a  common  aper- 
ture. The  bile  is  to  be  looked  upon  not  only  as  a 
digestive  juice,  but  as  a  drain  or  channel  of  excre- 
tion, whereby  effete  and  useless  matters  arc  re- 
moved from  the  body.  The  flow  of  bile  is  easily 
restrained,  as  by  inflammation  of  the  duct,  or  the 
presence  of  a  tumour  pressing  on  the  duct,  or  a 
gall-stone.  In  this  case,  the  bile  already  formed  is 
reabsorlicd  with  the  blood,  through  the  lymphatics, 
and  we  have  jaundice  due  to  absorption  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile.  The  secretion  of  bile 
goes  on  Fiefore  birth  ;  the  meconium  of  infants  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  biliary  mntter.  The  pancreas  is 
very  similar  in  structure  to  a  salivary  gland.  It 
secretes  the  j»ancreatic  juice  which  pours  with  the 
bile  into  the  digestive  system.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  structures  tdready  mentioned,  little  projec- 
tions called  villi  (lig.  6).  These  are  not,  to  any 
great  extent  at  least,  secretive,  but  they  are  im- 
portant alisorbants.  This  property  they  share 
with  the  whole  of  the  digestive  system,  through 
any  part  of  which,  and  especially  through  the  wnlls 
of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  digested  matter 
passes  into  the  numerous  blissl -capillaries  which 
form  everywhere  a  dense  network.  The  villi  are 
peculiar,  however,  for  each  one  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  blood-vessels,  a  small  lymph-vessel  or 
lacteal.  Nearly  all  the  fat  al>sorl>ed  by  the  diges- 
tive system  is  taken  up  by  the  little  cells  of  the 
villi,  and  passes  on  into  the  lacteal*,  and  thence 
to  the  blood  (fig.  7).  If  some  wiiiie  acid,  which 
blackens  fat,  lie  poured  into  the  intestine  of  a  milk 
rabbit,  killed  during  active  digestion,  and  if  the 
villi  be  examined  with  a  microscope,  they  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  blackened,  especially  at  their 


tips,  while  the  rest  of  the  intestine  will  have  pre- 
served its  ordinary  colour.  On  further  examina- 
tion it  will  be  seen 
that  the  fat  has  been 
taken  up  in  micro- 
scopic globules  by 
the  cells  covering 
the  villi,  ami  that 
they  are  passing,  in 
a  way  which  is  as 
yet  not  definitely 
settled,  into  the 
central  lacteal. 

The  Bmall  intes- 
tine is  a  tube  of 
great  importance, 
and  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  total  area, 
the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  elevated, 
in  the  upper  part, 
into  transverse  folds 
(the  valvuhe  conniventes,  fig.  8). 

The  unabsorbed  food,  mixed  with  the  various 
secretions  we  have  mentioned,  now  parses  into  the 
large  intestine,  when  Imth  digestion  and  absorption 
go  on,  although  to  a  less  extent.  The  large  intes- 
tine is  only  5  feet  in  length,  but  it*  girth  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  small  intestine.  It  com- 
men  res  with  the  weenm,  a  dilated  part,  into  which 
passes  a  little  blind  canal  (the  vermiform  appen- 
dix), a  larjje  and  important  structure  in  some 
animal*.  The  food  remnant  (fiecal  matter)  is  pre- 
vented, under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  passing 
l>aek  into  the  small  intestine,  by  a  double  fold  of 
mucous  membrane  (the  ilio-cu-cal  valve,  fig.  9). 
The  large  intestine  ascends  on  the  right  side  ( ascend- 
ing colon),  crosses  over  to  the  left  side  (transverse 
colon),  and  descends  again  (descending  colon),  and 
makes  a  bend  (sigmoid  flexure),  and  finally  ter- 
minates in  a  somewhat  enlarged  portion  ( rectum ). 


Fig.  7.-  The  Top  of  a  Villus  : 
Fat  globule*  are  reprcneiitcd  as  pass- 
ing through  one  of  the  epithelial 
cells,  F.  on  through  the  ti»*ue  of 
the  villus,   1,  into  the 
lacteal.  L. 


Fig  8-Sinall  In- 
testine distended 
and  hardened  by 
alcohol  and  laid 
oin-n  to  show 
the  valvuhe  ton- 
niventes. 


Fig.  9. 


a,  termination  of  the  Ileum;  M 
ing  colon;  c,  cecum  ;  >l,  a  tran*. 
verse  construction  projecting  into 
the  cH-cum  ;  tf,  lips  of  the  valve 
separating  the  Hinal]  from  the  Isrjre 
Intestine ;  p,  the  v« 
dix  of  the  oecun 


The  anal  aperture  is  closed  by  muscles,  an  internal 
sphincter  of  non-striped,  nnd  an  external  of  striated 
fibre.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lar^e  intestine 
differs  from  that  of  the  small  intestine  in  contain 
ing  no  villi,  or  Bninner  glands.  Lielierkiihn's  and 
solitary  gland*  are  present,  but  the  aggregation  of 
the  latter  into  Peyer's  patches  is  nowhere  to  be 
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Mortmtiits  of  Food  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. — 
When  food  is  taken  into  the  mouth  it  is  at  once 
swallowed,  unless  it  is  in  the  solid  fonn.  In  this 
case  it  is  chewed  or  masticated  ;  the  use  of  which 
is  to  divide  the  solid  fragment*  taken  into  a  con- 
venient size  for  swallowing,  for  which  purpose  it,  in 
addition,  in  mixed  with  the  viscid  saliva  and  juices 
of  the  mouth.  The  chewed  fiMid,  moreover,  is  more 
easily  digested,  inasmuch  a**  tlie  gastric  and  other 
juices  can  act  more  readily  U|sin  finely  divided 
than  upon  larger  masses  of  food.  Many  animals 
can  hardly  be  snid  to  masticate;  such  are  the 
carnivora  (dog,  cat,  \c. ),  and  they  nre  not  pro- 
vided with  grinding  teeth.  In  most  animals  living 
mi  vegetable  fond,  which  frequently  consists  of 
hard  grains,  roots,  and  fibres,  large  flat  grinding 
molars  are  found.  In  these  animals,  not  only  is 
the  food  finely  divided  in  the  mouth,  but  the  food, 
largely  consisting  of  starch,  is  partially  digested  by 
the  saliva.  In  mastication,  the  head  is  firmly  fixed 
by  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  neck,  while  the 
lower  jaw  is  moved  upon  the  upper.  The  lower 
jaw  is  approximated  to  the  upper  by  powerful 
muscles  (the  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  ptery- 
goids), which  pass  upwards,  and  are  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  head  and  face.  Their  contraction 
may  lie  felt  bv  placing  the  hand  in  front  of  the  ear 
and  voluntarily  contracting  the  jaws.  The  lower 
jaw  is  depressed  by  muscles  which  pass  down  the 
front  of  the  neck.  Most  of  these  spring  from  the 
hvoid  bone,  which  may  be  felt  deep  in  the  tissues 
of  the  neck  altove  the"  '  Adam's  apple.'  Rotating 
movements  and  those  of  protrusion  and  retraction 
of  the  jaw  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the 
pterygoid  muscles.  It  is  obvious  that  during  masti- 
cation the  food  would  naturally  tend  to  esea|>c  from 
between  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  and 
would  collect  within  the  mouth  and  outside  the 
gums.  This  is  prevented,  however,  by  the  muscles 
placed  in  the  sulmtance  of  the  cheeks  (buccinators) 
and  lips  (orbicularis  oris).  These  keep  the  check 
and  lip  walls  closely  opjioscd  to  the  outside  of  the 
teeth.  On  this  account  fond  will  only  eseajie  from 
between  the  grinders  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
from  which  it  is  collected  and  pushed  hack  between 
the  teeth  by  the  museulnr  tongue. 

The  very  complex  muscular  movement*  just 
dcscrilied  result  from  very  perfectly  co-ordinated 
nervous  impulses,  which  j>as*  from  the  brain  to  the 
muscles,  and  cause  and  regulate  their  contractions. 
One  can  masticate  4  at  will '  that  is  to  say,  one  can 
consciously  cause  the  muscles  to  contract.  In 
order  that  the  mastication  may  lw  effective,  how- 
ever, it  is  neeessary  not  only  to  know  the  sizes,  but 
also  to  l>e  aware  of  the  ever-changing  positions  of 
the  particles  of  food.  This  is  effected  by  sensory 
nerves,  which  pass  to  the  brain  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth.  Although  mastication  is 
frequently  voluntary,  yet,  like  most  other  volun- 
tary actions  frequently  performed,  it  can  l»e  per- 
formed reflexly.  In  this  case  the  sensory  impulses 
jmuss  from  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  Itrain,  and 
initiate  appropriate  motor  impulses  which  pass  to 
the  muscles,  without  exciting  attention  and  s|>ecial 
volition  in  their  jmssage. 

As  a  result  of  mastication,  the  food  is  gathered 
in  the  form  of  a  round  moist  IkiIus  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tongue  ( see  lig.  1 ).  1 1  is  now  ready  to 
be  swallowed.  In  the  iirst  place,  it  is  pushed  back- 
wards by  the  tongue,  and  seized  by  muscles,  many 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  hvoid  hone,  which  can 
be  felt  to  move  during  their  contraction.  According 
to  the  most  recent  investigation,  the  bolus  is  pro- 
pelled with  great  rapidity  through  the  pharynx  and 
gullet  into  the  stomach.  If  the  linger  be  placed 
uism  the  hyoid  Isuie,  or  Adam's  apple,  and  the  ear 
placed  against  the  upper  third  ot  the  Imck  of  a 
patient,  the  movement  of  the  hyoid  lione  indicat- 


ing the  commencement  of  swallowing  is  almost  co- 
incident with  the  passage  of  food  down  the  gullet, 
which  produces  a  very  audible  sound.  Following 
the  propulsion  of  the  food  downwards,  there  in 
a  wave  of  contraction,  which,  commencing  in  the 
pharynx,  travels  downwards  through  the  gullet. 
This,  however,  is  comparatively  slow.  It  is  seen 
then  that  swallowing  is  not  due  to  the  falling  of 
liquids  down  the  throat.  A  horse  drinks  '  up 
hill,'  and  the  jugglers,  or  indeed  any  one,  can 
drink  or  swallow  with  the  head  vertically  down- 
wards. 

When  the  food  lias  reached  the  back  of  the 
month,  the  rest  of  the  act  of  swallowing  occurs 
irrespective  of  the  action  of  the  will.  The  nerves, 
which  commence  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  ami  gullet  (sensory  branches  of  vagus), 
carry  impressions  to  the  brain,  which  disengage  of 
themselves  the  appropriate  muscular  movements 
without  necessarily  involving  either  the  will  or  con- 
sciousness. Thus,  in  alcoholic  stupor,  or  fainting 
from  drowning,  in  Iwth  of  whicli  conditions  con- 
sciousness is  suspended,  food  ami  liquid  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth  are  at  once  swallowed. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  during  swallowing 
the  food  may  go  the  wrong  way — i.e.  it  may  pass 
into  the  larynx  and  windpijte.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  diagram  that  the  food  in  its  passage  to 
the  gullet  must  actually  pass  over  the  aperture  of 
the  larynx.  It  is  prevented  from  passing  into  it 
bv  the  elevation  of  the  larvnx  (this  can  lie  felt  by 
tfte  hand  placed  on  the  throat),  which  pushes  its 
aperture  against  and  under  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  pushed  backwards.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  valve  called  the  epiglottis, 
which  is  pushed  down  over  the  larynx  by  the  move- 
ment just  described,  and  by  muscular  fibres,  which 
act  upon  it  for  that  es|iecial  purpose.  If  the 
epiglottis  be  destroyed,  as  by  ulceration,  gun-shot 
wounds,  &c,  it  is  necessary  for  the  patient  to  have 
the  food  he  takes  carried  over  the  a|»erture  of  the 
larynx  into  the  gullet  by  a  feeding-tube.  It  is 
obvious  that  one  cannot  speak  with  the  larynx 
shut,  and  with  the  laryux  open  we  cannot  safely 
swallow.  Fowl  is  prevented  from  passing  into  the 
nose  by  the  elevation  of  the  soft  iialate  which  meets 
the  constricting  pharynx,  and  shuts  off  the  cavity 
of  the  nose  like  a  valve  (fig.  1 ). 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are,  like 
the  gullet,  provided  with  muscular  fibre.  An  ex- 
ternal layer  passes  in  the  length  of  the  gut,  and 
within  this  is  a  circular  layer.  These  muscles, 
unlike  the  muscles  of  the  liml«s,  contract  slowly  on 
stimulation,  and  they  are  outside  the  domain  of 
voluntary  action.  During  digestion  they  contract 
peristaltically,  urging  the  food  towards  the  rectum. 
The  peristaltic  waves  may  begin  in  any  part  of  the 
gut  and  pass  slowly  downwards,  followed  at  vary- 
ing intervals  by  other  waves.  It  is  probable  that 
what  is  called  antiperistaltic  waves  may  occasion- 
ally occur,  tending  to  bring  the  food  hack  towards 
the  mouth,  for  bilious  matter  is  frequently  vomited, 
the  bile  having  in  all  probability  passed  upwards 
into  the  stomach  by  aiitiperistafsis  from  the  duo- 
denum. 

Eructations  are  frequently  caused  by  antiperis- 
talsis,  and  by  a  movement  of  this  kind  food  is 
brought  back  into  the  mouth  for  further  chewing 
in  the  ruminants  ( sheep,  oxen,  &c ).  The  peristalsis 
is  particularly  active  during  digestion,  and  is  pro- 
duced in  great  part  by  the  food  stimulating  the 
mucous  membrane.  If  a  portion  of  the  intestine  or 
the  stomach  lie  removed  from  the  body,  peristalsis 
may  continue  or  may  be  produced  artificially,  espe- 
cially by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
body  the  canal  is  under  the  influence  of  additional 
nerves  (vagus),  through  which  fibres  the  digestive 
processes  are  chiefly  regulated  among  themselves. 
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The  peristalsis  in  the  stomach  hi  combined  hy 
irregular  churning  movements. 

The  act  of  vomiting  is  a  reflex  nervous  act.  It 
can  be  excited  by  stimulating  the  branches  of  the 
vagus  nerve,  which  are  distributed  to  the  stomach, 
as  when  indigestible  and  irritative  food  is  taken  ;  or 
emetics,  such  as  mustard,  hot  water,  or  a  hot 
saline  solution,  tartar  emetic,  ijiecacuanha,  sulphate 
of  zinc,  and  alum  are  administered.  Bv  tickling 
the  back  of  the  throat  with  a  feather,  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  is  stimulated,  and  vomiting  may 
readily  oe  produced.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
when  painful  irritation  of  the  uterine  nerves  in  preg- 
nancy, of  the  nerves  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  daring 
the  passage  of  a  hepatic  or 
renal  stone,  or  indeed  when 
irritation  of  any  sensory 
nerves  takes  place.  Nerve- 
impulses  mav  pass  to  the 
brain  through  any  one  of 
these  channels  (fig.  10),  or 
may  )»■  excited  in  the  brain 
itwlf  by  the  sight  or  smell 
or  even  the  thought  of  any- 
thing disgusting,  and  they 
produce,  if  the  person  be  con- 
scious, a  feeling  of  nausea. 
In  any  case  there  is  a  dis- 
charge of  nerve-impulses, 
which,  as  a  result  of  this 
stimulation,  passes  to  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  through 
the  chorda  tytnpani  nerve, 
and  produces  a  rapid  flow 
of  saliva.  In  addition,  motor 
nerves  carry  impulses  to  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  to  the  walls  of 
N*  v  ~~  a"7  t,,e  "tomach  itself.  As  a 
result  of  the  muscular  con- 
traction which  follows,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are 
propelled  upwards  into  the 
mouth.  Just  lsdbre  vomit- 
ing an  inspiration  generally 
occurs,  ami  the  aperture  of 
the  larynx  (glottis)  is  closed. 
The  diaphragm— the  muscle  which  separates  the 
thorax  from  the  alslomen — then  liecnmes  pressed 
down  upon  the  nMominal  contents,  and  assist  *  in 
the  act  of  vomiting.  Cases  in  which  irritating  or 
poisonous  huI (stances  are  swallowed  are  so  frequent, 
that  every  one  should  !«•  aware  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hot  liquid,  especially  if  it  contain  much  salt, 
or  some  mustard,  forms  a  safe  and  speedy  emetic. 
Ice  Is  a  valuable  sedative,  and  often  prevents 
vomiting.  The  undigested  food  when  it  reaches 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestine  (rectum),  excites 
sensory  nerves  which  carry  impulses  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  A  feeling  of  distension  results, 
and  voluntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  of  the  diaphragm — an  inspiration  usuallv 
taking  place— expels  the  undigested  matter.  This 
voluntary  effort  is  aided  by  tlie  contraction  of  the 
bowel  itself,  and  by  the  relaxation  of  the  Iwuid  of 
muscular  fibres  (sphincters )  which,  during  the  in- 
tervals between  evacuations,  remain  contracted. 

In  many  animals,  such  as  the  sheep,  ox,  and 
camel,  the  stomach  consists  of  several  cavities  com- 
miinirnting  with  one  another.  In  the  ox  and  sheep 
both  the  cardiac  and  the  pyloric  portions  are  each 
stilslivided  into  two  compartments.  The  cardiac 
part  consist*  of  a  very  dilated  cavity,  the  paunch 
( rumen ),  into  which  the  focsl  is  passed  as  soon  as 
swallowed.  In  addition  there  is  a  smaller  part,  the 
reticulum  (honeycomb),  so  called  from  the  folds  of 
lining  mucous  membrane  which  intersect,  forming 
a  reticulum.  The  pyloric  half  is  divided  into  two 
156 


10.  —  Sensory 
as  concerned  in 
Vomiting : 
NervPH  come  to  vomiting 
centre  V,  Uirvu^u  spinal 
runt  St',  from  pharvnx 
1',  lUgs  L,  tfnlllilvl'ilrr 
a.Btomarh  M,  kidney  K, 
intcntme  I,  ami  bladder 
B. 


parts.  The  psalterium  (maniplies),  so  called  from 
the  lamellated  appearance  of  its  mucous  membrane, 
communicates  with  the  last  division,  the  rennet 
stomach  (aliomasum,  tig.  II ). 

Fluid  passes  either  into  the  first,  second,  or  third 
parts  of  the  stomach,  and  thence  on  into  the  fourth. 
Solid  matter,  such  as  grass,  roots,  &C.,  |>as*es  either 
into  the  paunch  or  reticulum.  This  is  mixed  with 
the  saliva  swallowed  with  it,  and  in  addition  it  is 
mixed  with  juices  formed  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  these  cavities.  When  the  animal  has  finished 
feeding,  it  lies  down  and  rumination  commences. 
Due  in  |>art  to  the  contraction  of  the  alslominal 
muscles  and  diaphragm,  the  food  is  propelled  in  the 
form  of  rounded  pellets  from  the  paunch  and  reti- 
culum up  into  the  mouth.  The  pellets  are  there 
thoroughly  masticated,  and  are  returned  in  a  pulpy 
condition  to  the  stomach.  Now,  however,  the  food 
passes  into  the  psalterium,  and  finally  into  the 
rennet  stomach.  It  will  lie  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  consistency  of  the  food  determines  into  which 
part  of  the  stomach  it  passes.  The  walls  of  the 
stomach  near  the  gullet  are  thrown  into  two  folds 


Fig.  12.— Alimentary 
Canal  of  Fowl  : 


Fig  11.— Compound 
.Stomach  of  Ox : 
o,  o*»«.phagu» ;  ft,  rumen,  or  o,  cesophagn* ;  6,  crop ;  e,  pro. 
paunch;  r,  reticulum,  or  ventrlculua,  or  accreting 
m  ci  ml  stomach ;  </,  omasum,  stomach ;  d,  gtuard,  or  tri- 
or i hull  stomach  ;  t.  aUmi-  titrating  stomach ;  t,  Intcs- 
amim,  or  fourth  momaeh ;  tinal  canal :  /,  two  long 
/.  the  .lii.Hlenuni.  cecal  tube,  indicating  the 

einent 


of  large  intestine. 

or  lips  which,  when  in  contact,  form  n  tube  leading 
from  the  gullet  into  the  psalterium.  Along  this 
tube  the  masticated  and  fluid  food  can  pass.  The 
mouthfuls  of  grass  which  are  first  swallowed  pass 
between  their  lips,  and  find  their  way  at  once  into 
the  paunch  or  reticulum. 

In  the  bird  some  interesting  modifications  in  the 
structure  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  seen  ( fig.  12). 
The  gullet  at  aliout  the  middle  of  its  course  is  pro- 
vided with  n  pouch  or  crop.  Into  this  the  food 
passes,  and  is  bathed  by  a  secretion  formed  by  it* 
glands.  It  is  then  propelled  onwards  into  a  dilated 
cavity,  the  proventriculus,  and  is  acted  on  bv  diges- 
tive juices.  Thence  it  passes  into  the  gizzard.  This 
cavity  is  provided  with  muscular  walls  of  enormous 
thickness  in  the  case  of  birds  that  are  vegetahle- 
fecders.  It  is  lined  by  thick  and  corneous  epithe- 
lium, and  in  its  interior  arc  generally  found  pieces 
of  stone,  chalk,  &c.  The  gizzard  is  a  powerful 
mill,  which  grinds  the  food  into  a  soft  pulp,  upon 
which  the  digestive  juices  can  readily  act  (see 
Bird). 
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The  Action  of  the  Digestive  Juices. — By  digestion 
in  meant  that  process  by  which  food  18  rendered 
capable  of  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  digestive 
system  into  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics, 
in  Much  a  form  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  the 
economy.  The  most  essential  change  which  food 
undergoes  is  one  of  solution.  Albumen,  starch, 
fat,  and  other  food-stuff*  ore  quite  insoluble  in  the 
circulating  fluid*  of  the  body,  and  were  they  in- 
jected into  the  blood  they  would  simply  block  up 
the  smaller  blood-vessel*.  During  digestion  these 
pass  either  into  nearly  allied  chemical  substances 
which  are  readily  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  the  case 
of  fat  partly  into  a  soluble  soap,  and  partly  into  a 
state  of  microscopically  minute  subdivision.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  however,  merely  to  have  a  soluble 
food -stuff  in  order  that  it  may  lie  absorbed  and 
used  by  the  body.  Cane  (table)  sugar  is  soluble  in 
water/but  it  is  of  no  use  as  cane-sugar  to  the  body. 
If  injected  into  the  blood -vessels,  it  is  at  once 
secreted  by  the  kidneys.  During  digestion  it  is 
converted  into  another  sugarless  soluble,  but  in  a 
form  which  can  be  used  by  the  economy. 

It  must  clearly  be  understood  that  food  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  is  not  received  into  the 
system.  It  is  still  'outside  the  body.'  It  is  only 
when  it  has  liecome  absorlied,  and  has  passed  in  a 
suitable  form,  carried  by  the  blood,  to  the  tissues 
of  the  brain,  muscles,  &c  ,  that  it  is  made  use  of  in 
so-called  vital  manifestations.  The  relief  and  stay 
that  a  meal  gives  is  chiefly  due  to  nervous  action, 
the  result  of  gastric  distension,  ('lay  and  other 
non-nutritive  matter  may  be  swallowed,  and  will 
temporarily  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  digestion  of  fond  is  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  juices,  the  saliva,  the  gastric,  pancreatic, 
intestinal,  &c.  These  are  mixed  with  the  finely 
divided  food  by  the  movements  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  The  digestive  juices  are  in  all  cases 
secreted  by  the  microscopic  cells  which  line  the 
various  glands  opening  into  the  digestive  system. 
The  digestive  juice,  whatever  he  it*  source,  con- 
tains either  an  acid  substance  or  an  alkaline  one. 
and  in  addition  a  substance  termed  an  unorganised 
ferment.  These  ferments  differ  in  many  particulars 
from  the  organised  ferments  (bacteria,  micrococci), 
found  in  putrefaction,  diseases  such  as  anthrax, 
scarlet  fever,  cholera,  &c  The  latter  are  whole 
living  cells,  having  definite  parts  or  organs.  They 
live  and  multiply,  consume,  and  excrete  in  the  fluid 
they  inhabit.  The  digestive  ferments  are  not 
whole  cells,  thev  are  the  products  of  cells.  They 
are  not  the  broken-down  uselens  substance*,  such 
as  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c,  which  all  cells  give 
out,  and  which  an  animal,  like  man  (an  aggrega- 
tion of  cells),  excretes.  Thev  consist  of  very  com- 
plex active  matter,  of  which  we  know  almost 
nothing,  and  which  we  class  with  some  other  sub- 
stances of  which  we  know  little  more,  under  the 
head  '  albuminoids.'  These  ferments  in  fact  possess 
many  of  the  qualities  of  cells  themselves.  They 
ore  killed  by  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  like 
all  other  living  things.  They  have  a  certain  range 
of  temperature,  within  which  alone  they  evince 
activity,  and  within  the  limits  of  that  range  they 
are  more  active  the  higher  the  temperature.  Then 
again  they  require  the  presence  of  water,  in  which 
fluid  they  are  soluble.  In  their  action  they  seem 
to  be  hydrolytic,  that  is,  they  produce  important 
changes  in  the  substances  they  attach  by,  amongst 
other  things,  adding  the  elements  of  water.  These 
digestive  ferments,  together  with  the  other  constit- 
uents of  the  digestive  juices,  are  secreted  by  the 
cells  of  the  digestive  glands.  If  we  study  these 
glands  and  their  cells  with  the  microscope,  thev  all 
present  several  points  of  similarity.  Each  gland 
nas  a  duct,  which,  as  in  the  case  sav  of  the  salivary 
glands,  divides  into  several  branches.    The  duct, 


or  its  branches  in  the  latter  case,  terminate  in  the 
secreting  tubules  of  the  eland.  These  are  little 
tubes,  which  are  lined  by  the  secreting  cells,  leaving 
only  a  small  cavity  in  the  centre  of  each  tubule  for 
the  escape  of  the  secretion  into  the  duct.  Outside 
the  tubule  there  is  a  dense  network  of  line  blood- 
capillaries,  from  which  the  liquor  of  the  blood 
escapes,  bathing  the  gland  and  the  cells  within  it. 
These  imbibe  the  liquor,  and  they  have  almost  cer- 
tainly the  power  of  selecting  such  constituents  of 
it  as  they  require.  The  substances  derived  from 
the  blood  are  used  by  the  cells,  which  manufacture 
the  juice  which  they  excrete.  The  constituents  of 
the  excretion  are  not  found,  it  will  be  observed, 
in  the  blood  ;  they  result  from  chemical  processes 
which  go  on  within  the  cells,  which  use  blood  as  a 
raw  material.  The  cells  are  very  small,  being  about 
7tV«th  to  T*Yath  of  an  inch  across.  They  have 
each  a  very  thin  envelope,  within  which  the  finely 
granular  contents  of  the  cell  are  seen.  In  the 
centre  is  a  kernel  or  nucleus.  During  digestion 
the  cell  enlarges,  and  granules  appear  in  it.  These 
are  the  manufactured  products :  they  are  discharged 
into  the  duct  of  the  gland. 

We  have  now  to  consider  how  it  is  that  the  glands 
are  regulated  in  their  secreting  powers,  how  it  is 
that  at  certain  times,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
secreting  juice  is  poured  into  the  digestive  system. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  nervous 
system.  Although  in  some  cases— e.g.  the  stomach, 
local  nerve-cells  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  digestive 
system  itself,  seem  to  regulate  in  part  the  secretion, 
yet  in  all  cases  nerve-cells  placed  in  the  brain  are 
chiefly  concerned.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  brain  acted  by  causing  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
gland  to  enlarge,  and  in  consequence  the  food- 
supply  and  secretion  of  the  gland  to  become  greater. 
That  "this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  is  shown  bv  the 
administration  of  belladonna  If  a  rather  large 
dose  of  this  drug  be  taken,  the  mouth  becomes  very 
dry  and  unpleasant,  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  and 
to  swallow.  In  other  words,  the  cells  of  the  salivary 
glands  are  paralysed,  and  the  customary  flow  of 
saliva  is  for  the  time  being  at  an  end.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  during  this  condition  the  blood- 
vessels are  by  no  means  contracted.  This  experi- 
ment, together  with  others,  suggests  that  although 
during  the  secretion  of  a  digestive  juice  the  blood- 
vessels dilate,  the  activity  of  the  secreting  cells  is 
not  always  associated  with  the  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels.  The  latter  are  undoubtedly  under 
the  influence  of  nerves  (vaso- motor)  which  regulate 
their  condition,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  secreting 
cells  are  themselves  under  the  influence  of  other 
nerves,  which  are  special  secreting  nerves.  We 
have  already  seen  that  in  the  case  of the  movements 
of  the  digestive  system,  the  motor-impulses  which 
started  from  the  central  nervous  system  were  called 
into  action  by  sensory  impulses  starting  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  system.  So  in 
like  manner  the  nervous  impulses  which  pass  to  the 
blood-vessels  and  the  glands  are  caused,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  sensorv  impulses  from  the  mucous 
membrane.  If  food  ^>e  taken  into  the  mouth,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  '  tasty,'  a  secretion  of  saliva  rapidly 
follows,  and  even  the  tickling  of  the  mouth  by  a 
feather,  or  the  stimulation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  electricity,  will  produce  the  same  result.  In  this 
case  sensory  impulses  pass  to  the  brain  through  such 
nerves  as  the  lingual  and  glossopharyngeal,  Hmi 
reflex ly  excite  the  glands  through  the  medium  of 
the  brain,  the  outgoing  impulses  passing  through 
nerves  such  as  the  chorda  tympam  (fig.  13).  See 
Brain.  In  the  case  of  salivary  secretion,  the 
smell  or  sight  of  food  may  excite  a  secretion.  In 
this  case  the  sensory  impulses  pass  from  the  nose 
or  eye  along  the  nerves  of  these  organs  to  the 
brain.    When  the  thought  of  food  pntducea  a  flow, 
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Fig.  13.— Nervous  ] 

Secretion : 


B,  brain  :  C,  spinal  cord  ;  8,  nerve  pawl- 
ing from  mucouA  membrane  of  mouth 
to  brain;  83,  nerve  passing  to  cell  in 
xali vary  gland ;  VM,  nerve  paaaing  to 
blood-vessel*  uf  gland. 


this,  is  dne  to  the  recalling  of  previous  night  and 
-i ' mil  impressions  in  the  brain. 

When  food  is  passed  into  the  stomach,  Becretion 
occurs.  This  too  may  result  from  mechanical 
irritation,  as  when  through  an  opening  (fistula)  the 
mucous  membrane  is  brushed  with  a  feather.  In 
all  cases  the  stomach,  pale  before,  becomes  suffused 

with  blood,  and 
the  gastric  juice 
is  poured  out. 
The  flow  of  the 
intestinal  juice, 
the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  bile, 
all  follow  the 
stimulation  of 
the  mucous 
membrane,  and 
in  all  cases  the 
blood-vessels  en- 
large so  as  to 
give  the  cells  a 
wkk!  mi  poly  of 
food,  although, 
as  we  have  seen, 
they  themselves 
actually  pass 
into  a  condition 
of  activity,  as  a 
result  of  the  in- 
fluence of  special 
secreting  nerves. 

We  have  now 
to  consider  the 
digestion  of  food  ■ 
stuffs,  and  the 
parts  that  the 
various  glands  play  in  this  important  process.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  is  sufticient  to  speak  of 
foods  as  belonging  to  four  classes :  1 1 )  Frotcids 
— albumens,  globulins,  &c— e.g.  the  white  of  egg, 
the  chief  constituent  of  meat,  the  gluten  of  bread. 
(2)  Carbohydrates — starches,  sugars,  gums — e.g. 
potato-starch,  cane  or  grape  sugar.  (3)  Fats  and 
oils — e.g.  suet,  marrow,  olive-oil.  (4)  Minerals— 
e.g.  water,  table-salt,  iron,  phosphates.  See  also 
Diet,  Food. 

Some  few  sulistances  are  absorbed  without  being 
digested  at  all ;  they  do  not  need  to  be.  Such  are 
water  and  the  minerals,  although  even  many  of 
these  undergo  some  change  or  other.  Grape-sugar 
is  absorbed,  ami  proltably  proteids  too  are  often 
absorbed  to  some  extent  at  leant.  Fat  is  profoundly 
modified  during  digestion,  although  not  as  the 
result  of  any  digesting  ferment.  It  mav  be  said, 
however,  that  the  great  mass  of  food-stun  which  is 
classed  under  the  heads  of  proteids  and  carbo- 
hydrates is  all  digested  bv  the  action  of  ferment- 
like  bodies.  The  saliva,  of  which  about  3U  ounces 
are  secreted  during  the  24  hours,  contains  a  ferment 
termed  ptyalin,  which  is  capable  of  turning  starch 
into  a  soluble  sugar  called  grape-Biigar,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  observers,  into  another  soluble  sugar 
termed  maltose.  This  can  easily  l»e  demonstrated 
in  the  following  manner :  Take  a  tiny  pinch  of 
ordinary  starch  jmwder,  and  shake  it  up  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  water.  It  will  not  dissolve.  Then 
l»oil  it,  when  the  starch  will  swell  up,  forming  a 
thin  starch  paste.  Dilute  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
of  iodine  with  several  volumes  of  water,  and  add  a 
drop  of  this  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  starch  paste. 
It  will  become  of  a  rich  blue  colour.  This  is  the 
test  for  starch.  Now  add  to  some  of  the  orifrinal 
starch  paste  about  one  quarter  of  its  volume  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  and  keep  the  mixture  by 
the  fire  at  a  temperature  pleasant  to  the  hand.  In 
a  minute  or  so  take  out  some  of  the  starch  in  order 
to  test  it  again.    The  iodine  no  longer  gives  a  blue 


colour,  but  produces  a  beautiful  mahogany  brown. 
This  shows  that  the  starch  has  disappeared,  the 
brown  colour  being  the  reaction  given  tiy  erythro- 
dextrine  into  which  the  starch  has  been  converted. 
After  a  little  time  another  portion  tested  in  a 
similar  way  gives  no  reaction  whatever,  the  erythro- 
dextrine  having  in  its  turn  disap|>eared.  The  starch 
is  now  converted  into  sii^ar,  mixed  with  a  little 
unconverted  dextrine.  This  l>eing  an  achroo- 
dextrine,  uncoloured  like  the  erythrodextrine  by 
tincture  of  iodine, 

Starch.         Water.  Gra)ie-xugar. 

C,Hlu05  +  H,0  =  C,!IlsOr 

The  ptyalin  may  lie  extracted  from  the  saliva  or 
from  the  salivary  glands  themselves.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  miich  exhausted  during  its  activity. 


and  has 

of  unorganised  ferments.  The  saliva  is  alkaline, 
and  the  starchy  food  is  no  doubt  partly  converted 
into  sugar  during  its  sojourn  in  the  mouth  and 
gullet  by  its  action.  When  the  food  has  reached 
the  stomach  and  the  acid  gastric  juice  has  mixed 
with  it,  the  saliva  is  unable  to  act,  and  is  probably 
killed.  Any  undigested  starch  is  siil*cquently 
converted  into  sugar  when  the  food  reaches  the 
small  intestine  by  the  pancreatic  juice. 

When  the  food  reaches  the  stomach  it  causes 
a  reflex  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  This  is  but 
slowly  produced  when  insipid  heavy  food,  such  as 
coagulated  white  of  egg,  boiled  meat,  sago,  &c,  is 
eaten,  but  flows  readily  when  soups,  broths,  and 
fluids  containing  salts  and  extractions  in  abund- 
ance are  taken.  Thus  we  have  a  scientific  reason 
for  commencing  a  dinner  with  soup,  preserving  the 
piiee  de  rttuttunre  until  the  stomach  has  secreted 
gastric  juice  for  its  digestion.  The  gastric  juice, 
several  pounds  of  which  arc  secreted  daily,  is  acid 
in  reaction  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
addition  lactic  and  butyric  acids  are  formed  during 
the  progress  of  digestion.  The  ferment  peculiar  to 
the  stomach  is  termed  pepsine,  and  it  requires, 
unlike  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  an  acid  medium 
for  its  action.  Fepsiuc  ami  hydrochloric  acid  convert 
proteids  into  sulistances  termed  peptones.  The  latter 
fiodies  are  soluble  in  water,  ami  are  not  coagulated 
by  lxiiling  like  many  of  the  proteids.  In  addition 
they  pass  readily  through  an  animal  membrane, 
aim  are  therefore  easily  absorbed.  The  jmiteid 
does  not  pass  directly  into  the  peptone,  but  like  the 
starch  is  changed  into  at  least  one  intermediate 
body.  In  the  first  case  the  proteid  becomes  con- 
verted by  the  hydrochloric  acid  into  whut  is  called 
syntonin,  or  acid  protein,  and  it  is  this  syntonin 
which  alone  the  pepsine  has  power  to  change  into 
peptone.  The  syntonin  becomes  a  propeptone 
which  is  intermediate  in  its  properties  lietween  a 
proteid  and  peptone  itself.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  whole  change  from  proteid  to  peptone  consists 
in  some  simple  change  in  the  molecular  character 
of  the  proteid,  together  with  the  addition  of  water. 
A  peptone  mav  l*  termed  therefore  a  hydrated 
proteid,  and  the  ]iepsine  a  hvdrolytic  ferment. 
Within  the  stomach,  and  capabfe  of  being  readily 
extracted  from  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  is  a  ferment 
called  the  milk  coagulating  ferment  (rennet).  This 
causes  milk  to  coagulate,  and  form  a  clot  or  curd. 
It  sulmequently  contracts  and  squeezes  out  some 
fluid  termed  the  whey.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
use  to  this  ferment,  for  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
would  cause  of  itself  the  milk  to  curdle.  Still 
more  difficult  is  it  to  explain  the  existence  of 
a  similar  ferment  in  the  pancreatic  juice,  for 
we  cannot  supp<ise  that  any  milk  can  even  pass 
through  the  stomach  to  be  subjected  to  its  action. 
The  milk  indeed  often  forms  dense  clots  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  digested,  and  which  cause 
considerable  gastric  irritation.   Milk  when  drunk  is 
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frequently  found  to  disagree  with  some  stomachs ; 
but  even  in  such  cases  it  may  often  he  '  nipped ' 
with  impunity.  In  this  case  the  formation  of 
large  clots  is  prevented.  Lime-water  causes  the 
milk  to  coagulate  in  small  soft  clot*. 

The  products  of  digestion,  peptone  and  sugar, 
togctlior  with  water  and  many  soluble  salts, 
are  nlisorlicd  into  the  blood-vessels  which  ramify 
in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  When  gastric 
digestion  is  over,  the  undigested  food  (chyme) 
jmu-sph  through  the  relaxed  pyloric  si»hincter 
into  the  small  in  Upline.  The  chyme  consists 
of  some  proteid  and  starchy  matter,  together  with 
fat  and  oil  and  indigestible  sulMtances  such  as 
vegetable  fibre,  pure  wax,  cartilage,  &c.  mixed 
with  gastric  juice.  Intestinal  digestion  is  an 
alkaline  one,  and  all  the  digestive  juices  of 
this  part  of  the  digestive  system  are  alkaline  in 
their  reaction.  They  soon  counteract  the  acidity 
of  the  chyme,  which  now  liecomes  alkaline.  The 
proteids  which  remained  undigested  by  the  stomach 
are  now  acted  upon  by  a  ferment  called  trypsin 
found  in  the  juice  of  the  pancreas.  This  converts 
the  proteids  into  peptones  through  an  intermediate 

tiropeptone.  The  pancreatic  juice  contains  other 
erments  which  oj»erate  during  digestion,  notably 
a  hydrolytic  fernient,  similar  in  its  action  to 
ptyalin,  whereby  the  remaining  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar.  Tile  iuiee  itself  is  thick  and  viscous. 
It  is  strouglv  alkaline  and  secreted  in  rather  small 
quantity.  It  is  said  to  possess  a  ferment  capable 
of  splitting  oil  and  fat  into  glycerine  and  fattv  acid, 
which  it  does  by  adding  water  to  the  fat,  which  is 
then  decomjHised.  The  fatty  acid  unites  with  the 
free  alkali  present,  and  a  soap  is  formed  which  is 
sulktenuently  absorbed.  The  alkaline  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal  also  emulsify  fat  -i.e.  they 
cause  it  to  Isx-ome  very  freely  divided,  forming 
a  milky  lluid.  The  minute  microscopic  globules 
which  result  pass  readily  through  the  walls  of  the 
alimentary  canal  into  the  lymphatics  (lacteals). 
The  emulsificatinn  of  an  oil  can  readily  lie  shown 
by  adding  about  half  it«  volume  of  carbonate  of 
soda  <S  |s?r  cent.)  solution  to  cod-liver  oil.  The 
latter  ls*-omes  at  once  very  similar  to  milk  in  its 
appearance. 

The  intestinal  juice,  the  secretion  of  Lieherkuhn 's 
follicles,  is  strongly  alkaline.  It  assists  in  the 
digestion  of  starch  and  of  proteid  matter.  In 
addition  an  important  ferment  called  *  invertin,'  is 
found.  This  has  the  power  of  changing  cane  into 
grape  su^ar  and  an  allied  substance,  hrvnlose. 
Both  these  Isslies  have  the  same  formula,  but 
differ  from  one  another  in  their  action  on  polarised 
light, 

Cnne-angar.     Water.       Grape-augar.  Ijeviilnuie. 

ClfHaOn  +  H,U  =  t'«H„(>,  +  CftH)s(>(. 

The  importance  of  this  ferment  will  ls>  appreciated 
when  we  consider  how  large  a  quantity  of  food  is 
taken  in  the  form  of  cane-sugar,  and  that  cane- 
sugar  introduced  into  the  blots!  is  not  of  any  use  to 
the  body,  and  is  eliminated  at  once  by  the  kidneys. 
The  bile  may  1*3  looked  upon  Isith  as  an  excretion 
from  the  liody  and  as  a  digestive  juice.  The 
colouring  of  the  fares  and  urine  is  due  in  part  to 
a  pigment  hydrobilirubin  (urobilin),  which  is  an 
altered  bile  pigment.  If  bile  is  excreted  rapidly, 
the  fasces  are  dark  in  colour,  and  they  may  be 
white  owing  to  deficient  excretions.  .Many  sub- 
stances such  as  mucin,  cholesterin,  &c.  found  in 
the  bile  are  excreted  to  form  part  of  the  fa-ces.  On 
the  other  hand  many  bile  constituents,  such  as  the 
bile  salt*,  are  reabsorlied  and  used  again  in  the 
economy.  Bile  has  an  important  action  in  digestion, 
as  may  lie  shown  by  making  biliary  fistula  in  dogs, 
whereby  the  bile  leaves  the  body  at  once  through 
an  aperture  in  the  abdomen.    In  this  case  the 


animal  loses  flesh ;  the  fat  which  it  takes  with 
its  food  passes  nnabsorbed  through  its  digestive 
system,  and  its  excretions  are  offensive.  The  bile 
seems  then  to  assist  in  fat  absorption,  and  to  have 
some  antiseptic  action  whereby  putrefaction  is 

Prevented  or  lessened  within  the  digestive  system, 
iile  assists  in  the  absorption  of  fat  not  ohlv  by 
assisting  in  iu  emulsilication,  but  also  by  hefping 
in  some  way  or  other  the  epithelial  cells,"  covering 
the  villi  to  take  up  the  minute  fatty  particles.  In 
addition  it  is  supposed  to  stimulate  minute  muscular 
libres  within  the  villi,  which  by  their  contraction 
pump  the  absorbed  fat  on  into  the  larger 
lymphatics. 

"  Within  the  small  intestines  most  of  the  food 
undigested  by  the  stomach  is  rendered  fit  for 
alMorption.  This  takes  place  through  the  tissue 
of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  much  of  the  sugar  and 
jioptones  find  their  way  into  capillary  blood-vessels. 
AI»sorbed  products,  and  notably  fat  globules,  pass 
into  the  lacteals,  and  thence  into  the  blood,  cir- 
culating through  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 
The  contents  of  the  lacteals  during  absorption  are 
called  chyle.  The  contents  of  the  small  intestine 
pass  into  the  large  intestine,  where  digestion 
occurs  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Absorption  is,  how- 
ever, more  rapid,  and  the  contents  lwcoine  far  mote 
solid  as  they  pass  towards  the  rectum,  due  to  the 
deprivation  ot  water  and  soluble  substances.  The 
alisorptive  power  of  the  large  intestine  is  important 
to  rememl>er-,  for  injections  per  rectum  of  liquid 
food,  esircially  if  it  has  already  been  artificially 
digested,  may  frequently  sustain  life  for  long 
peritsls. 

Artificial  Digestion. — The  digestive  juices  are 
occasionally  defective  in  amount  or  in  quality,  and 
in  this  case  they  may  Is-  supplied  artificially.  All 
the  digestive  ferments  may  be  separated  by  very 
simple  processes  from  the  glands  which  secrete 
them,  and  many  may  readily  l»e  obtained  in  the 
market.  Pepsine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  taken  with 
or  l>efore  a  meal,  are  often  of  great  service,  the 
most  reliable  prejwrations  of  |>cpsiuc  Wing  the 
ordinary  pepsina  i*>rci.  Food  may  1*?  digested 
outside  the  body  before  its  administration.  Beef- 
tea  and  milk-gruel  may  be  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  To  bring  the  food  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, hoil  half  of  it,  mix  it  with  the  other  half,  and 
keep  warm  near  the  lire.  To  this  add  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  pancreatic  ferments  in  the  proportion 
given  in  the  directions  which  invariably  accompany 
the  tattle  containing  the  substance*  The  food 
should  now  be  kept  warm  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
then  boiled  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  action 
of  the  ferment.  It  may  be  taken  by  the  mouth  or 
administered  as  an  enema.  Preparations  of  the 
pancreas  are  alone  to  I*  used  in  peptonizing  food 
outside  the  IhmIv,  as  pejisine  preparations  product; 
a  bitter  am!  unpleasant  taste.  Pancreatic  prepara- 
tions on  the  other  hand  are  useless  when  taken 
with  the  food,  as  they  are  destroyed  within  the 
stomach. 

Sec  many  separate  articles  throughout  tins  work,  snch 
as  those  on  Blood,  Chyle,  Lymph,  Bilk,  Saliva,  Picr- 
sin,  Abdomen,  Glahds,  Diet,  Food,  (Vxikkky.  Alco- 
hol, Indigestion,  &c.  ;  and  the  physiological  hand- 
books of  Huxley,  Foster,  and  Landois. 

See  8 1*  A  D  K-  H 1*  SB  A  N  D  R  V. 


Digit  ( Lat.  digitus,  'a  finger'),  a  term  applied 
to  the  ten  symbols  of  numl»er,  0,  1,  2,  &c.  to  9; 
thus,  30o  is  said  to  be  a  number  of  three  digits. 
Number*  were  originally  indicated  by  the  fingers, 
and  hence  the  name.  Astronomers  use  digit  to 
signify  a  twelfth-part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or 
moon,"  and  speak  of  an  eclipse  of  seven  digits, 
meaning  that  seven-twelfths  of  the  diameter  is 
covered. 
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Dilfita  lis  a  genus  of  Scrophulariacew,  native* 
chiefly  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  temperate  parts 
of  Asia.  One  only,  the  Common  Foxglove  (a,. v.), 
(  D.  purpurea ),  is  a  native  of  Britain.  Other  species 
have  been  introduced,  notably  D.  lutea  and  grandi- 
/fom,  with  yellow  flowers.  The  liotanical  name 
Digitalis  (late  Lat.  diqitalt,  '  the  finger  of  a  glove') 
refers,  like  the  popular  English  name,  to  the  form  of 
the  flowers. 

The  leaves  of  the  Diqitalit  purpurea,  collected 
liefore  the  expansion  of  the  llowere  and  dried,  are 
largely  used  in  medicine,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder,  or  as  tincture  or  infusion.  Digitalin  gran- 
ules, containing  minute  quantities  of  a  mixture  of 
the  active  principles,  are  also  employes!.  The 
leaves  owe  tneir  activity  to  the  presence  of  certain 
bodies,  which  have  been  named  digitalin,  digitalein, 
digitoxin,  and  digitonin,  the  three  first  mentioned 
having  the  characteristic  digitalis  action,  while  the 
fourth  is  entirely  different,  and  closely  resembles 
saponin  in  its  effects.  The  leaves  and  their  prepara- 
tions have  a  bitter  taste.  When  given  in  large  doses 
by  the  mouth,  they  produce  violent  vomiting  and 
purging;  this  may  prevent  their  absorption  into 
the  blood,  but  if  absorbed,  they  mav  cause  death  by 
paralysing  the  heart's  action.  When  the  leaves 
are  administered  in  medicinal  doses,  a  peculiar 
action  is  exerted  on  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  causing  the  former  to 
l*>at  more  slowly,  regularly,  and  powerfully,  and 
contracting  the  latter.  By  this  combined  action  the 
blood-pressure  is  raised,  and  if  dropsy  be  present,  a 
diuretic  action  is  exerted.  Digitalis  is  also  used  in 
many  organic  forms  of  heart-disease,  in  nervous 
and  functional  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action, 
in  cardiac  weakness  from  long-continued  disease, 
in  oedema  of  the  lungs,  internal  hemorrhages,  and 
other  conditions.  When  taken  for  a  long  time  it 
may  cause  nausea  and  either  digestive  disturb- 
ances, and  in  a  very  few  cases  sudden  and  serious 
symptoms  of  poisoning  come  on.  This  constitutes 
the  so  called  cumulatim  action  of  digitalis.  In 
therapeutic  doses  digitalis  should  slow  the  pulse; 
if  too  large  doses  be  given,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  irregular. 

Digitarla.  See  Millet. 

Digitigrada.  See  Carnivora. 

Dlgne,  a  cathedral  city  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Basses  A 1  pes.  on  the  Bleonne,  70  miles  NE. 
of  Marseilles.    Pop.  6414. 

Dlhong.   See  Brahmaputra. 

Dijon,  chief  town  in  the  French  department  of 
CAte-d'Or,  formerly  capital  of  the  old  duchy  of 
Burgundv,  lies,  spread  out  on  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Afnque  ( 1916  feet),  at  the  junction  of 
the  Duehe  and  Suzon,  and  on  the  Canal  de  Bour- 
gogne,  196  miles  SE.  of  Paris  by  rail.  Its  import- 
ance as  a  railway  centre  has  rendered  it  of  conse- 
quence in  the  inner  line  of  French  defences  towards 
the  east  ,  and  strong  forts  now  crown  the  neighbour- 
ing hills.  The  environs  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
ami  the  town  is  well  and  regularly '  built ;  the 
streets  are  broad,  tho  open  squares  numerous,  and 
the  old  walls  have  Iwen  turned  into  tasteful  boule- 
vards. Of  the  medieval  defences,  the  Gothic  castle 
built  by  Louis  XI.  still  remains,  employed  as  a 
gendarmerie  tmrrack ;  formerly  it  was  a  state 
prison,  in  which,  among  others,  Mirabeau,  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  und  General  Mack  were  con- 
fined. Among  the  public  buildings,  which  are 
numerous  ami  imposing,  the  chief  are  the  cathedral, 
a  massive  Gothic  structure,  dating  from  the  13tb 
century,  with  a  wooden  spire  (1742),  301  feet  high  ; 
the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  ( 1252-1334),  St  Michel 
<  1529),  and  others  ;  a  handsome  theatre  ;  the  palais 
de  justice;  and  the  former  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  which,  commenced  in  1366.  is  now  used 


as  the  town-hall,  and  contains  a  rich  museum, 
besides  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  900  manu- 
!  scripts.  Dijon  is  also  the  seat  of  an  institute 
I  with  three  faculties — law,  science,  and  letters — and 
possesses,  in  addition,  a  theological  seminary,  a 
botanic  garden,  ami  an  academy  of  art.  The 
manufactures  include  lieer,  brandy,  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  mustard,  candles,  and  pottery,  and  there 
is  a  noteworthy  trade  in  flowers  and  agricultural 
produce ;  but  Dijon's  chief  commercial  importance 
is  as  the  centre  of  the  Upper  Burgundv  wine  trade. 
Pop.  (1872  )  40,116;  (1891)  78,794.  The  Ihbia  of 
the  Romans,  Dijon  in  the  5th  century  passed  from 
the  Burgiindians  to  the  Franks,  in  the  9th  was  ruled 
by  count**  of  its  owu,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
bishops  of  Langres,  but  in  1007  was  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  of  which  it  became  the  capital. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  it  came  with 
Burgundy  into  the  possession  of  France  in  1477. 
In  Octolwr  1870.  after  a  sharp  engagement  Iwfore 
the  city,  Dijon  capitulated  to  a  German  force. 
There  was  again  severe  fighting  here  in  January 
1871.  Charles  the  Bold,  CrebiUon,  Bossuet,  and 
Rameau  were  natives,  and  close  by  is  the  birth- 
place of  St  Bernard,  of  whom  there  is  a  statue  by 
Jouffroy  ( 1847 ).    See  the  work  by  Chabeuf  ( 1893). 

Dike*  See  Dyke. 

Dilapidation,  in  English  law,  is  where  an 
incuml>ent  suffers  his  parsonage  house  or  outhouses 
to  fall  down,  or  be  in  decay,  for  want  of  necessary 
reparation  ;  or  pulls  down  or  destroys  any  of  the 
outhouses  or  buildings  belonging  to  his  living ;  or 
destroys  woods,  trees,  o*-c. ;  for  it  is  said  to  extend 
to  committing  or  suffering  anv  wilful  waste  on  the 
inheritance  of  the  church.  Dilapidation  is  a  species 
of  the  legal  injury  known  as  Waste  (q.v. ).  A 
rector  or  vicar  is  Iwund  to  keep  his  residence  ami 
the  chancel  of  the  church  in  repair,  but  not  to 
supply  or  maintain  anything  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment, as  painting,  white-washing,  or  papering.  An 
ecclesiastical  i»erson  suffering  the  church -property 
to  get  out  of  repair  is  subject  to  an  action  for 
dilapidation  at  the  instance  of  his  successor ;  and 
the  monev  so  recovered  must  Is?  applied  to  the 
repairs.  By  5  and  6  Vict.  chap.  108,  being  an  act 
to  empower  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  grant  long 
leases,  it  is  provided  that  the  incumlient  shall  not 
be  liable  for  dilapidation  occurring  during  such 
leases.  Bv  34  and  .35  Vict  chap.  43,  amended  bv 
35  and  36  Vict.  chap.  96,  a  surveyor  of  dilapidations 
is  appointed  in  each  diocese.  Such  surveyor,  when 
so  ordered  by  the  bishop,  may  inspect  and  report  on 
the  buildings  of  a  benefice  which  is  not  vacant. 
But  the  bishop  can  issue  such  orders  only  on  receipt 
of  a  complaint  from  the  archdeacon,  the  rural  dean, 
or  the  patron  of  the  benefice,  that  the  buildings  of 
the  lienefice  are  dilapidated ;  and  must  give  a 
month's  previous  notice  to  the  incumlient,  who  is 
entitled  to  state  written  objections  to  the  report 
within  a  month,  whereupon  the  bishop  may  either 
call  in  another  surveyor  to  report  on  the  issues  of 
facts,  or  take  counsel  s  opinion  on  the  issues  of  law, 
the  incumbent  paying  the  cost  of  such  proceedings, 
and  being  obliged  to  comply  with  the  bishop's  final 
decision.  The  incumbent  must  execute  the  works 
specified  in  the  report,  as  settled  by  the  bishop,  in 
the  manner  and  within  the  time  therein  prescribed, 
or  such  longer  time  as  the  bishop  may  appoint  in 
writing.  Or  he  may,  with  consent  of  the  bishop 
and  the  patron,  and  the  surveyors  approval,  sub- 
stitute other  works  for  them.  The  act  also  applies 
to  cases  of  dilapidations  in  vacant  benefices.  The 
sum  for  repairs  named  in  the  bishop's  order  in  those 
cases  is  a  debt  due  from  the  late  incumlient,  his 
executors  and  administrators,  to  the  new  incum- 
bent, and  is  recoverable  at  law  or  in  equity.  For  the 
I  corresponding  Scottish  law,  see  Heritor,  Manse. 
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Dilatory  Picas.  See  Plea. 

Dilemma*  A  true  dilemma  is  defined  by 
Whately  as  'a  conditional  syllogism  with  two  or 
more  antecedent*  in  the  major,  and  a  disjunctive 
minor.'  The  following  dilemma,  of  the  kind  called 
destructive,  will  perhaps  convey  a  clearer  notion 
than  any  definition.  'If  this  man  were  wise,  he 
would  not  speak  irreverently  of  Scripture  in  jest ; 
.iiid  if  he  were  good,  he  would  not  do  so  in  earnest ; 
hut  he  does  it,  either  in  jest  or  earnest ;  therefore, 
he  »  either  not  wise,  or  not  good.'  There  being 
two  conclusions,  one  or  other  of  which  your 
opponent  must  admit,  he  is  in  a  manner  caught 
between  them  ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

Dilettante'  (pi.  dilettanti,  Ital.),  in  its  original 
Dense,  is  synonymous  with  an  amateur,  or  lover  of 
the  line  arts.  It  is  often  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, to  signify  an  amateur  whose  taste  lies  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  trivial  and  vulgar,  or  of  a 
critio  or  connoisseur  whose  knowledge  is  mere 
affectation  and  pretence.  It  is  sometimes  assumed, 
in  a  spirit  of  self  depreciation,  by  those  who  are 
unwilling  that  their  critical  acquirements,  or 
artistic  productions,  should  lx"  judged  by  the  rules 
which  would  be  applied  to  those  of  persons  who 
had  made  a  professional  study  of  art.  It  was  in 
this  sense  that  it  was  assumed  by  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  a  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  by 
whoseexertions  the  study  of  antique  art  in  Eng- 
land has  been  largely  promoted.  The  society  was 
founded  in  1734,  and  thirty  years  later  it  sent  out 
an  expedition  to  make  drawings  of  the  mo»t  re- 
markable artistic  monument*  of  antiquity,  under 
('handler,  the  editor  of  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia  ; 
Kevett,  joint-author  with  Stuart  of  a  great  work, 
Athenian  Antiunitic* ;  and  Pars,  as  artist.  They 
returned  in  17K6 ;  and  four  splendid  folios  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Ionia  appeared  in  176*9,  1797,  1840, 
1881.  Other  publications  were  Sfitrimens  of Ancient 
Sculpture  (1800-35),  Bronzes  of  S iris  1830,  and 
Athenian  Architecture  (1851;  new  ed.  1889).  See 
Lionel  Cust's  History  of  the  Society  ( 1898). 

Diligence*  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  term 
used  in  various  significations.  (1)  It  means  the 
care  incumbent  on  the  parties  to  a  contract  with 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  subject  matter. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  also  used  in  English  law, 
which  recognises  three  degrees  of  diligence—  («) 
common,  such  as  men  in  general  exert  in  managing 
their  own  affairs  ;  ( 6 )  hign,  such  as  great  prudence 
demands  ;  and  (e)  low,  such  as  persons  of  less  than 
common  prudence  take  in  connection  with  their 
own  affairs.  (2)  The  warrants  issued  by  courts  for 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  writings.  (3)  The  process  of  law  by 
which  person,  lands,  or  effects  are  attached  either 
on  Execution  (q.v. )  or  in  security  for  debt.  In  the 
second  of  these  senses,  it  corresponds  to  the 
English  subpwna;  and  in  the  third,  generally  to 
execution. 

Diligence*  the  name  given  in  French-speaking 
countries  to  a  public  conveyance  of  the  nature  of  a 
stagecoach. 

IX Ike.  Charles  Wentworth,  an  English 
critic  and  journalist,  was  born  December  8,  1789, 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  served  for  twenty 
years  in  the  navy  pay-othce.  In  1830  he  became 
proprietor  of  the  Athena-um,  and  from  that  year 
until  1846  he  filled  also  its  editor's  chair.  He 
established  the  Daily  Sews  in  1846,  anil  edited  it 
for  three  years.  He  died  at  Alice  Holt,  Hants, 
August  10,  1804.  A  col  let!  t  ion  of  his  articles  con- 
tributed to  the  Atheiurum  and  Note*  and  Queries 
U'tween  IK4H  and  IM03  appeared  in  1875  as  The 
Papers  of  a  (Vitic:  with  biographical  sketch  hy 
his  grandson,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart!, 


M.P.(2  vols, ) ;  the  first  volume  treating  Pope,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  Swift ;  the  second, 
Junius,  Wilkes,  the  Grenville  Papers,  and  Burke. 
He  is  known  also  by  his  Old  English  Plays  (6  vols. 
1814).— Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  only 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  London,  February 
18,  1810,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  studied  law,  gradu- 
ating as  LL.  B.  in  1834,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  One  of  the  most  active 
originators,  as  well  as  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  he  was 
offered  a  knighthood  by  the  Queen  and  a  large 
pecuniary  reward  by  the  royal  commission,  but  both 
offers  he  declined.  In  1853  he  was  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner to  the  New  York  Industrial  Exhibition, 
and  in  1862  he  was  one  of  the  five  royal  com- 
missioners for  the  second  exhibition,  in  the  January 
of  which  year  he  accepted  a  baronetcv.  In  1865 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Wallingford, 
and  in  1869  he  was  sent  to  Russia  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  England,  to  the  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion held  at  St  Petersburg.  Here  he  died  sud- 
denly, 10th  May*  of  the  same  year. — SIR  Charles 
Wentworth  Dilke,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Chelsea,  September  4,  1843.  He  studied 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1866,  being  soon  after  called  to  the  oar.  His 
travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  he  described  in  his  Greater 
Britain :  a  Record  of  Travel  in  English-speaking 
Countries  during  1866-67  (2  vols.  1868).  He  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Chelsea  in  1868.  He  is 
a  doctrinaire  Radical  in  politics,  and  was  once  at 
least  an  avowed  Republican,  yet  he  held  office  as 
Undersecretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  afterwards 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  under 
Mr  Gladstone.  In  1885  he  married  the  widow  of 
Mark  Pattison,  herself  the  author  of  Claud  Lorrain, 
sa  Vie  et  ses  (Euvres  i  Paris,  1884),  and  The  Shrine 
of  Death  ( 1886),  a  collection  of  stories.  About  the 
same  time  his  name  was  much  before  the  public  in 
connection  with  a  divorce  case,  and  this  led  to  his 
defeat  at  the  Chelsea  election  in  1886,  and  sub- 
sequent compulsory  retirement  from  public  life. 
He  still  continued*,  however,  to  influence  public 
opinion  indirectly  through  the  press.  His  Position 
of  European  Politics  (1887)  was  a  collection  of 
striking  essays  that  had  appeared  anonymously  in 
the  Fortnightly  Jienete. 

Dill  {Anethum),  a  genus  of  Umbellifew.  The 
Common  Dill  (A.  grarcoiens)  is  an  annual  or  bien- 
nial plant,  which  grows  wild  in  cornfields  in  the 
East  and  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  is  quite  hardy  in  Britain.  It  has  from 
a  very  early  period  been  in  general  cultivation 
as  an  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  carminative,  beini; 
used  in  cookery  like  anise,  and  in  medicine  as  dill 
water,  &c.  A.  Sowa  is  similarly  cultivated,  and 
used  in  Bengal,  &c 

DUlentaccar*  a  tropical  and  subtropical  order 
of  tbalamirloral  dicotyledons,  allied  to  Magno- 
liaceie  in  habit  as  well  as  structure,  and  often 
of  no  less  lieautiful  foliage  and  flowers.  There  are 
about  two  hundred  species,  generally  astringent, 
and  hence  frequently  useful  in  medicine  and  tan- 
ning ;  many  yield  excellent  timber,  and  some  also 
fruit,  that  of  Dillenia  speciosa  being  especially 
eaten  in  India. 

Dlllinffcn,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube, 
51  miles  WSW.  of  Ingolstadt  by  rail,  with  two 
monasteries,  a  royal  high  school,  a  seminary,  and 
a  girls'  deaf-and-dumb  institution.  In  the  old 
castle  the  bishops  of  Augsburg  formerly  resided, 
and  here  they  founded  a  university  (1554-1804), 
which  from  1564  was  an  active  Jesuit  centre.  Pop. 
.-•sun. 
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IHUinann,  Christian  Friedrich  August,  a 
^rreat  Orientalist,  born  25th  April  1823,  at  lllingen, 
in  Wurtemberg.    Already  as  a  student  at  Tubingen 
In-   studies  under  Ewald's  influence  had  been 
turned  to  orientalia,  and  in  1846-48  he  visited  the 
libraries  at  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford,  cataloguing 
the  Ethiopic  MSS.  at  the  last  two,  and  returning 
to  Tubingen  to  join  its  teaching  staff.    In  1854  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Kiel,  where  lie  l>ecanie  professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  1800,  but  was  transferred 
in  1864  to  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  at 
(.•lessen,  which  in  1869  he  resigned  to  become 
Hungstenbery's  successor  at  Benin     Dilhnami  was 
beyond  question  the  first  authority  in  Europe  on 
the  Ethiopic  languages.    The  best  books  for  the 
ntudent  in  this  ohscure  department  of  learning  are 
his  Grammtttik  der  Acthiopiarhen  Spraehe  (1857), 
Lexicon  Lingute  AEthiopiett  ( 1S65),  and  his  Chrttto- 
math ui  AEtniopica  (1866).    Other  works  are  his 
CJerroan  translations  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  ( 1853), 
of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  or  the  'Little  Genesis' 
(  1849-51 ),  and  the  Book  of  Adam  ( 1853)  in  Ewald's 
Jahrbuchtr,  as  well  as  editions  in  the  original  of  the 
first  two ;  and  an  edition  of  the  ancient  Ethiopic 
translation  of  the  Uld  Testament,  liiblia  Veteri* 
Textamenti  A-thiopica  (2  vols.  1853  72).    His  con- 
tributions to  pure  theology  are  Ueberden  Uneprung 
tier  Alttestamentlichen  Religion  (1865),  Uebtr  die 
Prophetcn  datUten  liundcs  ( 1868),  and  fresh  editions 
for  the  '  Kurzgcfasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  '  of 
Hir/el's  commentary  on  Job  (1869),  as  well  as  of 
Knolsd's  commentaries  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus 
(1880),  and  on  Genesis  (1882).    Dillmann  became 
in  1877  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  ami  contributed  many  papers  to  its  issues. 
He  wan  presi.letitof  the  fifth  International  Congress 
t»f  Orientalists,  and  edited  its  Abhandlunqrii  (3  vols. 
1881-82).     Other  work*  (1879-84)  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  Ethiopic  kingdom  of  Ami  in  (q.v.). 
He  died  4th  July  1894. 

Dillon,  John,  the  son  of  John  Blake  Dillon 
-V"  (1816-66),  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
\  Young  Ireland  party,  and  member  for  County 
Tipperary  in  1865-66.  Born  in  New  York  in  1851, 
he  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin,  after  which  he  liecame  a  doctor.  He  early 
identified  himself  with  the  Parnellite  movement, 
and  in  1880  was  returned  for  County  Tipperary. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Dillon  soon  became 
prominent  for  the  violence  of  his  language,  while 
speeches  delivered  by  him  in  Ireland  led  to  his 
imprisonment  in  1881,  1881-82,  and  1888.  From 
1883  to  1885  he  was  absent  from  political  life  on 
account  of  ill-health;  but  in  the  latter  year  he 
reappeared,  and  was  elected  for  East  Mayo. 
'  Honest  John  Dillon'  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent promoters  of  the  'Plan  of  Cam|»aign.'  In 
1896-99  he  was  Justin  M'Carthy's  successor  as 
chairman  of  the  main  section  of  the  Nationalists. 

Oilman  .  a  town  of  Northern  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Azerbijan,  75  miles  W.  of  Tabriz. 
Pop.  6000. 

Diluents,  medicines  for  diluting  the  blood 
and  increasing  the  excretions,  especially  the  urine. 
The  simplest  and  l>est  of  ililuents  is  water ;  but 
all  watery  fluids,  such  as  lemonade,  soda-water, 
beer,  infusions,  tea,  milk,  &c,  are  diluents.  See 
Demulcents. 

Diluvium*  a  tenn  formerly  given  by  geologists 
to  those  strata  which  they  believed  to  nave  l>een 
formed  by  the  Deluge,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
boulder  clay.  The  altered  opinions  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  beds  have  caused  the  word  to  fall  into 
<li*u*e  in  Britain.  It  is  still  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  not  in  its  original  sense,  but  simply 
as  a  general  term  for  the  glacial  ami  II uvio  glacial 
accumulations  of  the  Pleistocene  system.  When 


the  adjective — diluvial — is  employed  by  modern 
writers,  it  is  to  characterise  those  accumulations  of 
gravel  or  angular  stones  which  have  lieen  produced 
by  sudden  or  extraordinary  current*  of  water. 

Dime,  a  silver  coin,  the  tenth  part  of  a  United 
States  dollar  (see  DOLLAR),  and  equal  to  alwut 
fivepence  English. 

Dimension.  In  Geometry,  a  point,  since  it 
has  merely  position,  is  said  to  have  no,  or  to  be  of 
zero,  dimensions  ;  a  line,  straight  or  curved,  is  of 
one  dimension— viz.  length  ;  a  plane  surface  has 
two — length  and  breadth  ;  while  a  solid  is  said  to 
be  of  three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and  thick 
ness.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  term  dimen- 
sion is  meant  a  direction  in  which  extension  may 
lie  reckoned  or  measured.  The  three  last-named 
dimensions  are  found  sufficient  to  determine  all 
known  forms  of  extension.  Hence  space  is  tri- 
dimensional. The  possibility  of  space  of  higher 
dimensions  existing  has  l*en  much  discussed. 
Since  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  general  generate 
by  their  motion  lines,  surfaces,  and  Bolids  respect- 
ively, so  it  is  held  that  some  analogous  generation 
of  a  fourth  dimensional  figure  by  one  of  three 
dimensions  is  conceivable.  The  subject,  although 
interesting,  is  wholly  speculative. — In  Algebra,  the 
term  dimension  is  employed  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  degree,  to  express  the  sum  of  the  indices  of 
those  letters  with  reference  to  which  the  term  con- 
taining them  is  considered— e.g.  xy,  j3,  are  l*>th  of 
two  dimensions,  or  of  second  degree ;  x'y,  x3,  are 
of  three  dimensions,  or  third  degree,  &c 

IH initiation,  in  Heraldry,  a  mode  of  mar- 
shalling arms,  adopted  chiefly  before  quartering 
and  impaling  according  to  the  modem  practice  came 
into  use,  and  subsequently  retained  to  some  extent 
in  continental  though  not  in  English  heraldry.  It 
consists  in  cutting  two  coats  of  arms  in  half  by  a 
vertical  line,  and  uniting  the  dexter  half  of  the  one 
to  the  sinister  half  of  the  other.  Coats  of  husband 
and  wife  were  often  so  marshalled  in  England  in 
the  Kith  and  14th  centuries. 

Dimity,  a  stout,  figured  cotton-fabric,  used 
chiefly  for  IkmI- hangings  and  window-curtains.  The 
figure  or  stripe  is  distinctly  raised.  Originally 
dimity  was  commonly  white  or  of  a  single  colour ; 
but  variegated  dimities  are  now  largely  made  ;  one 
band  or  stripe  of  the  cloth  having  a  woven  pattern 
in  white  alternating  with  a  plain  hand- i.e.  the 
fabric  is  all  white  as  it  comes  from  the  loom.  A 

Sattem  is  afterwards  printed  in  colours  on  the  plain 
and. 

Dimorphism  ( Gr.  rf«,  '  twice  ;'  morphe,  'Bhapi 
or  form ' ),  a  technical  tenn  applied  in  Biology  to  cases 
where  an  organism  appears  in  two  different  forms. 
Thus  in  a  colony  of  hydroids  there  may  be  'dimorphic 
persons' — rest>ectively  nutritive  and  reproductive, 
and  yet  fundamentally  the  same  in  structure  and 
origin.  So  too  when  the  two  sexes  are  markedly 
different,  the  term  sexual  dimorphism  mav  be  used. 
Or  the  organisms  may  be  different  at  certain  seasons 
and  in  certain  conditions,  as  in  summer  and  winter 
Butterflies  (q.v.),  or  in  the  two  kinds  of  common 
Primrose  (q.v,)  and  cowslip.  Sometimes  three 
different  forms  of  butterfly  are  known  in  the  same 
species,  and  to  such  cases"  the  tenn  trimorphism  is 
conveniently  applied.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
common  flower  Lylhrum  mlicaria.  In  hydroid  and 
medusoid  colonies  (e.g.  Hvdractinia  and  Siphono- 
phora )  the  development  of  multiple  forms  result- 
|  in;;  from  'Division  of  Labour'  (q.v.)  is  described 
as  polymorphism.  The  same  term  is  obviously 
applicable  to  the  different  forms  exhibited  by  some 
social  Ants  (q.v. I.  The  same  set  of  terms  may 
also  lie  employed  in  reference  to  different  forms 
of  the  same  mineral,  &c.  See,  under  Flower,  Fer- 
titunti»»  of  the  Ftoirrr:  also  Fertilisation. 
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An  inorgauic  sulwtance  is  in  a  somewhat 
analogous  manner  said  to  be  dimorphous  when 
it  is  capable  of  crystallising  in  two  different 
forms  or  systems  (see  Crystallography).  A 
large  number  of  sultstances  have  this  property,  of 
which  sulphur,  carbon,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
iodide  of  mercury  are  the  best  examples.  Thus 
carbon,  as  tl.e  diamond,  crystallises,  in  the  regular 
system,  as  octahedra,  while  as  graphite,  or  Black 
Lead  (q.v. ),  it  forms  hexagonal  crystals  belonging 
to  the  rhombohedral  system.  In  some  cases  there 
*s  a  great  tendency  for  the  one  form  of  crystal  to 
change  spontaneously  into  the  other  form.  The 
red  iodide  of  mercury  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 
When  heated,  this*  substance  is  volatilised,  and 
may  be  condensed  on  a  glass-  plate  an  a  yellow 
crystalline  crust,  consisting  of  rhombic  plates. 
\\  hen  this  is  rublied,  or  even  scratched,  an  imme- 
diate change  takes  place,  the  rhombic  plates  be- 
coming broken  up  into  octahedra,  while  the  colour 
at  the  same  time  alters  from  yellow  to  a  brilliant 
scarlet.  So  also  when  sulphur  is  crystallised  from 
its  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  it  yields 
transparent  amber-coloured  octahedra ;  but  when 
melted  sulphur  is  cooled,  prismatic  crystals  are  the 
result.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  prisms 
Itecome  onaque,  owing  to  their  being  broken  up 
into  small  octahedra,  while  conversely  the  octa- 
hedra, when  heated  to  230°  (UO'G),  are  changed 
into  smaller  prismatic  crystals.  Those  substances, 
such  as  sulphate  and  selenate  of  nickel,  which 
crystallise  in  three  systems,  are  said  to  be  tri- 
morphouH. 

IMlllsduIe,  Titi ''.mas  (1712  1800),  an  English 
physician  who  wrote  several  works  on  inoculation, 
was  famous  as  an  inoculator  ( making  journeys  in 
1768  and  17S4  to  Russia  to  inoculate  the  Empress 
Catharine  and  other  magnates),  and  Bat  for  Hert- 
ford in  two  ]>arliamente. 

pilliijptir,  capital  of  a  district  in  the  Rajshahi 
division  (  Kuch  liehur)  of  Ilengal,  stands  221  miles 
N.  of  Calcutta  by  rail,  on  the  Purnabhaha  Kiver, 
which,  through  the  Mahananda,  enters  the  Lower 
Ganges.  Pop.  13,200.—  The  district  has  an  area  of 
41 18  sq.  m.,  and  a  |>op.  ( 1891 )  of  1,565,838,  almost 
entirely  rural,  and  mainly  of  altoriginal  descent. 
The  Mussulmans  slightly  outnumber  the  Iliudua 

Dinan,  a  very  old  town  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Cotes-du-Nord,  on  the  Kance,  30  miles 
XW.  of  Kennes,  and  14  S.  of  St  Malo.  The  situa- 
tion of  Dinan,  on  the  summit  »f  a  steep  hill  of 
granite,  and  with  the  Itance  flowing  through  a 
valley  250  feet  lielow,  is  romantic  in  a  high  degree. 
The  valley  is  crossed  by  a  fine  granite  bridge  of  ten 
arches.  The  town  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  its 
old  ivy-covered  walls.  The  old  castle  of  the  Dukes 
of  lirittany  is  now  in  part  used  as  a  prison.  In  the 
older  district  the  streets  are  crooked,  narrow,  and 
steep  ;  in  some  parts,  the  overhanging  houses,  and 
arcades  resting  on  carved  granite  pillars,  present 
many  picturesque  architectural  features.  The 
church  of  St  Sauveur,  a  fine  Romanesque  church, 
contains  the  heart  of  the  famous  French  warrior 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  here  had  a  famous 
encounter  with  an  English  knight.  The  terraces 
around  the  town  afford  very  charming  views. 
Many  English  reside  here.  Pop.  9704.  Four  miles 
i»tr  lies  the  village  of  Corscult,  on  an  old  Roman 
site,  where  many  antiquities  have  been  found. 

Dinan  I.  a  town  of  Belgium,  occupying  a  narrow 
site  between  the  Meuse  and  a  limestone  hill,  17 
miles  S.  of  Namur  by  rail,  and  consisting  mainly  of 
one  narrow  street.  On  the  cliff  above  stands  the 
citadel  (1530),  and  the  Gothic  church  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  There  are  manufactures  of 
cotton,  paper,  leather,  iron,  &C,  with  black  marble 
quarries ;  and  the  gingerbread  of  Dinant,  com- 


posed of  rye-flour  and  honey,  has  an  extensive 
sale.  The  place  was  formerly  noted  for  its  copper 
wares,  familiarly  known  as  Duuinderie.  Pop.  67/3. 
Dinant,  which  dates  from  the  6th  century,  lias 
suffered  greatly  from  frequent  sieges.  The  present 
fortifications  date  from  1815. 

Dinapore  (Ddndpur),  military  headquarters 
of  the  district  of  Patna  in  Bengal,  on  the  Ganges, 
12  miles  W.  of  Patna  city  by  a  road  lined  with 
houses  throughout.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Cantonments  and  the  Nizamat,  or  city  proper. 
Pop.  (1891)  44,419,  of  whom  25,000  resided  within 
the  Nizamat.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857  the  three 
sepoy  regiments  stationed  here  rose  in  July,  and 
escaped  into  Shahabad  district,  where  they  attacked 
A r rail  (q.v.). 

Dina'lic  Alps*  the   name  applied   to  the 
mountains  connecting  the  Julian  Alps  with  the 
Balkan  system.    The  main  range  stretches  from 
i  north-west   to  south-east,   separating  Dalmatia 
I  from    Bosnia  and   Herzegovina,  as  far  as  the 
'  mouth  of  the  Narenta ;  and  a  minor  chain  ex- 
i  tends  through  the  Dalmatian  coast  country.  The 
j  mountains  are  principally  calcareous ;  the  highest 
summits  are  Orjen  (6225")  and  Dinara  (5940),  and 
the  mean  height  is  2300  feet. 

DindigaL  *  town  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
40  miles  riNW.  of  Madura  by  rail,  with  an  old 
fort,  still  in  good  preservation,  commanding  the 
approaches  to  Coimfiatore  from  the  south.  It  lias 
a  trade  in  hides,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cardamoms. 
Pop.  (1H91)  12,865,  mostly  Hindus. 

Dindorf,  WlLHELM,  a  famous  Hellenist,  born 
2d  January  1802  at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  Gott- 
lieb Immanuel  Dindorf  (died  1812)  was  professor 
of  Oriental  Languages.  In  1817  he  began  hi* 
studies  in  philology  at  Leipzig,  under  Gottfr. 
Hermann  and  Chr.  Daniel  Beck,  declined  a  call 
to  Berlin  in  1827,  and  next  year  accepted  an 
extraordinary  professorship  at  Leipzig,  which  he 
resigned  in  1833  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
literary  activity.  Here  he  died,  1st  August  1883. 
Dindorf s  long  life  rave  many  contributions  of  the 
first  value  to  Creek  scholarship,  especially  in  the 
region  of  dramatic  poetry.  Among  his  works 
were  the  preparation  of  vols.  7-13  of  the  great 
Invernizzi-Beck  edition  of  Aristophanes  ( 1820-34), 
editions  of  Aristophanes,  with  notes  and  scholia 
(1835-391,  of  ^Eschylus  (1841-51),  Euripides  ( 1 834- 
63),  Sophocles,  with  notes  ( 1832-36),  and  a  second 
vol.  of  the  series  of  scholia  to  Sophocles,  edited  by 
Elmsley  (1852),  also  an  edition  with  annotations 
and  scholia  of  Demosthenes  (  1846-51 ),  all  printed 
at  Oxford.  Other  works  are  those  on  the  metres 
of  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristo- 
phanes (1842);  the  lexicons  to  Sophocles  (1871) 
and  .Eschylus  ( 1873-76) ;  his  edition  of  the  text  of 
1  Homer  ( 1855-56),  and  of  the  scholia  to  the  Ody&nry 
(  185,5)  and  the  Iliad  (1875-77).  With  Hase'  anil 
his  brother  Ludwig  (1805-71)  he  edited  the 
Thesaurus  Grctae  Lingmr  of  Stephanus  ( 1832-65). 

Dlngelstedt,  Franz  von,  German  poet,  born 
near  Marburg  in  1814,  was  royal  librarian  at 
WUrtemberg  in  1843-50,  intendant  of  the  court 
theatres  at  Munich,  Weimar,  and  Vienna  in  1850 
71,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  Burg  Theatre 
in  Vienna  He  was  ennobled  by  the  Austrian 
emperor,  and  died  15th  May  1881.  Besides  several 
volumes  of  poems,  displaying  great  versatility  and 
considerable  power,  he  published  a  series  of  novels 
one  fine  tragedy  {Das  Haus  der  Bameitldt), 
essays,  and  translations  and  studies  of  Shake- 
I  speare.    His  collected  works  fill  12  vols.  ( 1877). 

Dingle,  a  seaport  on  the  north  side  of  Dingle 
Bay,  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  27  miles  SW.  of 
Tralee  railway  station,  and  30  WNW.  of  Kil- 
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larney.  The  chief  exports  are  corn  and  butter. 
The  harbour  is  landlocked.    Fop.  1833. 

Dingo  ( Canu  dingo ),  a  variety  of  dog  found  in 
Australia,  both  in  a  wild  and  a  domesticated  state. 
As  marsupials  are  believed  to  be  the  only  indigenous 
Australian  mammals,  it  is  probable  that  this  dog, 
which  is  found  in  a  semi-fossil  state  in  some  of  the 
caves,  was  introduced  by  or  with  the  earliest  human 


Dingo,  or  Australian  Dog  ( Canit  dinyo ). 

inhabitants.  The  dingo  has  an  elongated  flat  head, 
which  is  carried  high  ;  the  ears  are  short  and  erect, 
and  are  kept  in  that  position  when  the  animal 
runs  ;  the  fur  is  soft  and  predominantly  tawny  ; 
the  tail  is  bushy  and  kept  low  clown.  It  is  a  very 
muscular,  fierce  animal,  tamahle  if  taken  young. 
In  the  wild  state  it  seldom  harks.  The  wild  forms, 
joined  doubtless  by  recent  runaways  from  domesti- 
cation, used  to  work  very  great  havoc  among  the 
sheep,  but  vigorous  endeavours  have  vastly  reduced 
their  numbers  and  minimised  their  ravages.  See 
Dou. 

Dingwall  (Kcand..  'court  bill;'  see  Thino), 
the  county  town  of  Ross-shire,  near  the  head  of  the 
Cromarty' Firth,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley 
of  Stmtfapefler,  13J  miles  NW.  of  Inverness  (by  rail 
18^).  It  has  the  county  buildings  (1845),  a  public 
park,  a  small  harbour,  and  an  obelisk,  .*»?  feet  high, 
which  marks  the  grave  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
first  Earl  of  Cromarty.  A  royal  hurgh  since  1*2*20, 
it  unites  with  Wick  and  four  other  towns  to  return 
one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  ( 1861 )  2099  ; 
(1881) 1921 ; (1891) 2283. 

Dinkelsbillll.  an  ancient  walled  town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Wornitz,  19  miles  NNW.  of  Nord- 
lingen  by  rail,  with  manufactures  of  cordage, 
hosiery,  straw-hats,  pencils,  brushes,  &c.  It  was 
formerly  a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  suffered 
much  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Fop.  (1880) 
5186;  (1885  )  4457;  (1890)4496;  ( 1 895 )  45 / 7. 
A  DIllOCeratA  (Or.  deinot,  '  terrible,*  and  leras, 
'  horn  '),  an  extinct  order  of  mammals,  approaching 
the  elephant  in  size  and  movements,  remains  of 
which  nave  l»ecn  found  extensively  in  the  Eocene 
lacustrine  sediments  of  southern  Wyoming.  The 
dinocerata  include  three  genera  —  Uintatherium 
(most  primitive  type),  Dinoceras  (intermediate 
form ),  and  Tinoceras  (youngest  and  most  special- 
ised ).  About  thirty  more  or  less  distinct  forms 
have  been  recognised.  The  feet  were  plantigrade, 
the  fore-foot  being  larger  than  the  hind -foot,  and 
having  five  digits;  the  limlw  were  massive  and 
heavy,  but  shorter  than  in  the  elephant ;  the  skull 
was  long  and  narrow,  supporting  on  top  three 
separate  transverse  pairs  of  high  osseous  protuber- 
ance* or  horn-cores,  while  the  canine  teeth  were 
enormously  developed  in  the  male,  and  formed 
short,  trenchant,  decurved  tusks  ;  the  nasal  bones 
were  elongated  ho  as  to  form  nearly  half  the  length 
of  the  skull,  though,  as  the  neck  was  long  enough 


to  allow  the  head  to  reach  the  ground,  there  was 
probably  no  proboscis  ;  finally,  the  brain  was  propor- 
tionately smaller  than  in  any  other  known  mammal, 
and  even  less  than  in  some  reptiles.  See  Professor 
O.  C.  Marsh's  admirable  monograph,  published  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (1884). 
Dinornls.  See  Moa. 

Dinosatirin  (Cr.,  'terrible  lizards'),  an  im- 
portant group  of  Mesozoic  reptiles,  known  partly 
oy  their  skeletons,  partly  oy  their  footprints. 
Tliey  were  gigantic  forms/some  of  them  at  least 
80  feet  in  length,  and  many  of  their  characters  lead 
on  to  birds.  Thus  in  the  hip-girdle  the  pubic  bones 
were  in  many  cases  turned,  not  forwards  as  in 
other  reptiles," but  backwards  as  in  birds;  the  legs 
were  also  in  part  bird-like ;  the  fore-limbs  w  ere 
less  develojied  than  the  legs;  some  of  the  bones 
apparently  contained  air-cavities,  \c.  Atlanto- 
saums  (q.v.),  Stegosaiirns,  Iguanislon  (q.v. ),  and 
Megalosaurus  (q.v.)  are  important  types.  They 
liegin  in  Triassic  strata,  become  very  prominent 
in  the  Jurassic  fauna,  continue  well  represented 
in  the  Chalk,  and  then  terminate.  A  large  number 
have  lieen  found  in  America,  and  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Pope 
and  Marsh.  They  were  terrestrial  animals,  though 
some,  such  as  Iguanodon,  frequented  marshy 
ground.  Some  seem  to  have  been  carnivorous, 
others  vegetarian.  The  group  is  a  large  and 
varied  one,  gradually  becoming  more  defined  in 
its  limits  and  characters.  The  relations  to  other 
fossil  reptiles  will  be  discussed  under  Reptii.es. 

Dinotherium  (<ir.,  'terrible  beaat'),  a 
remarkable  extinct  animal,  the  cranial  bones  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Miocene  formations  of 
Germany,  France,  &c.  The  animal  was  pro- 
vided, Tike  the  elephant  and  the  walrus,  with  a 
pair  of  long  tusks ;  but  these  projected  from  the 
end  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  deflected  down- 
wards at  a  right  angle  to  the  body  of  the  jaw. 
Both  jaws  possessed  a  series  of  prn*  molars  and 
molars,  the  crowns  of  which  were  traversed  by 
strong  transverse  ridges.  The  nasal  cavity  was 
large,  apparently  supplying  attachment  for  a 
trunk,  as  in  the  elephant.    A'ery  little  is  known 


Dinotherium,  *»  r«»U.rcU  b>  Kaup. 


of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull  (one  example  of 
which  is  3^  feet  long);  and  hence  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  dinotherium  has  not  lieen  satisfactorily 
determined.  Cuvier  and  Kaup  have  referred  it  to 
the  neighl)ourho«sl  of  the  tapir,  supposing  it  to 
have  lieen  an  inhabitant  of  large  lakes. 

Dinwiddle,  Robert,  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  horn  in  Scotland  about  1690,  and 
was  governor  of  Virginia  from  1752  to  1758,  when 
he  was  recalled,  after  precipitating  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  and  by  bis  ill-temper,  avarice,  and 
incompetence,  rendering  himself  generally  unl>ear- 
ahle  to  the  Americans.    He  died  in  1770. 

Dio  ('nsslns*  See  Dion  Cassius. 

Dlo'eeftfUl  is  a  bishop  viewed  in  relation  to  his 
own  clergy  or  flock. 
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Diocesan  Courts.  See  Consistory  and 
Commissary. 

Diocese  (Fr.,  from  Gr.  dioike-tu,  '  administra- 
tion ' ),  the  territory  over  wliich  a  bishop  exercises 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  term  occurs  act  early 
as  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to  signify  the  treasury 
or  department  of  finance.  It  is  found  in  Cicero, 
both  as  a  Greek  and  as  a  Latin  word,  as  the 
special  designation  of  districts  in  Asia  Minor. 
At  this  time,  the  area  denoted  by  this  term  was 
but  a  small  one,  for  Cicero  mentions  that  three 
dioceses  were  included  in  the  single  province  of 
Cilicia.  But  in  the  organisation  of  the  Human 
empire  introduced  by  Constantino  the  Great,  the 
designation  diocese  was  applied  to  the  larger 
divisions,  wliich  were  sultdiviaed  into  provinces  or 
eparchies.  About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century, 
the  dioceses  of  the  empire  were — the  East,  Asia, 
Pontus,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Dacia,  Illvria,  Italy, 
Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  city  of 
Home,  with  its  seven  '  subiirbicanian '  province*, 
constituted  a  diocese  in  itself,  and  was  not  included 
in  that  of  Italy.  The  dioceses  were  governed 
collectively  by  four  Pnetorian  Prefects,  each  of 
whom  had  several  such  territories  under  his  juris- 
diction, and  singly  by  officers  styled  Eparchs, 
Counts,  or  Vicars.  The  provinces  (numbering  one 
hundred  and  seventeen)  were  under  Exarchs  or 
Rectors.  The  government  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  established  by  Constantine,  was  assimilated  to 
this  division,  and  the  term  diocese  and  others 
passed  over  to  ecclesiastical  matters.  At  first  a 
diocese  meant  an  aggregate  of  metropolitan 
churches  or  provinces,  each  nnder  the  charge  of  an 
archbishop,  which  had  previously  been  called  a 
pariah,  into  a  single  jurisdiction  under  an  exarch 
(Balsamon,  ad  Can.  ix.,  Com.  Chaired.);  and  the 
actual  distribution  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
was  founded  on,  and  closely  corresponded  to,  the 
civil  division.  The  four  ( later  live )  patriarchates 
corresponded  to  the  four  pnetorian  prefectures ; 
and  the  diocese  of  the  Orient  contained  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, all  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  till  the 
erection  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem  in  450, 
when  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia  were  with- 
drawn from  Antioch  to  constitute  the  new  juris- 
diction ;  Egypt,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
hail  six  provinces ;  Asia,  eleven  ;  Pontus,  eleven  ; 
Thrace,  six ;  Macedonia,  six ;  Dacia,  five ;  Italy, 
seventeen,  of  which  seven  were  in  the  diocese  of 
Rome  ;  Ulyria,  six  ;  Africa,  six  ;  Spain,  seven  ; 
Gaul,  seventeen ;  and  Britain,  five.  In  a  later 
stage  of  the  church's  history,  the  term  diocese  is 
applied  to  a  single  metropolitanatc  or  province 
(Greg.  Mag.  Entit.,  VII.  ii.  17),  and  lastly  it  came 
to  signify  the  local  jurisdiction  of  any  one  bishop 
(a  meaning  already  applied  to  it  as  early  as  the 
second  Council  of  Carthage,  in  390  A.D. ,  canon  v.), 
of  whatever  rank.  It  does  not  appear  in  England 
till  the  writings  of  Matthew  Paris  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century;  Bede,  for  example,  using  only 
the  terms  epitcopatua,  provincut,  ecclesiu.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  found  as  the  equivalent  of 
'  parish '  in  canons  of  the  councils  of  Agde 
(506  A.D.),  Epaon  (517),  Orlcan»  IV.  (541),  and 
also  in  tho  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  VII.  c. 
300.  England  and  Wales  are  divided  ecclesiastic- 
ally into  two  provinces — viz.  Canterbury  and  York, 
the  former  being  presided  over  by  the  Primate  of 
All  Kngland,  and  the  latter  by  the  Primate  of 
England.  Each  of  them  is  subdivided  into  dioceses, 
and  these  again  into  archdeaconries,  rural  deaneries, 
and  parishes.    See  Bishop. 

Diocletian.  Valerius  Diocletian  us. 
Roman  emperor  (284-305  A.D.),  was  bom  of 
humble  parentage  near  Salona.  in  Dalmntia,  in  245. 
He  inherited  from  his  mother,  Dioclea,  the  name 


of  Diocles,  which  he  afterwards  enlarged  into 
Diocletianus,  and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to 
Valerius,  a  name  of  the  most  patrician  associa- 
tions. He  adopted  a  military  career,  and  served 
with  distinction  under  Probns  and  Aurelian, 
accompanied  Carus  on  his  Persian  campaign,  and 
finally,  on  the  murder  of  Numerianus  having  been 
discovered  at  Chalcedon,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  284  by  the  army  on  its  homeward 
march.  The  suspected  assassin  of  Numerianus, 
the  prefect  Arrins  A  per,  he  slew  with  his  own 
hands,  in  order,  it  is  alleged,  to  fulfil  a  prophecy 
communicated  to  him,  while  still  a  lad,  by  a 
Druidess  of  Gaul,  that  he  should  mount  a  throne 
as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the  wild -boar  (aprr\. 
Next  year  he  commenced  hostilities  against  Cari- 
nus,  the  joint-emperor  along  with  the  deceased 
Numerianns,  who,  although  victorious  in  the 
decisive  battle  that  ensued,  was  murdered  by  his 
own  officers,  thus  leaving  to  Diocletian  the  undis- 
puted supremacy.  His  first  years  of  government 
were  so  molested  by  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
that,  in  order  to  repel  their  growing  aggressiveness, 
he  took  to  himself  a  colleague — namely,  Maxi- 
mianus — who,  under  the  title  of  Augustus,  became 
joint-emperor  in  286.  Diocletian  reserved  for  him- 
self the  charge  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  gave  the 
western  to  Maximian.  Still  the  attacks  of  the 
barbarians  continued  as  formidable  as  ever.  The 
empire  was  menaced  by  the  Persians  in  the  east, 
by  the  Germans  and  other  barbarians  in  the  west  ; 
and  in  order  to  provide  for  its  permanent  security, 
Diocletian  subjected  it  to  a  still  further  division. 
In  292  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  were  pro- 
claimed as  Cawars,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  now  fourfold  :  Diocletian  tak- 
ing the  East,  with  Nicomedia  as  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment;  Maximian,  Italy  and  Africa,  with  Milan 
as  his  residence ;  Constantius,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  with  Treves  as  his  headquarters ;  Galerius, 
Illyricum  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Danube, 
with  Sirminm  as  his  imperial  abode.  It  was  upon 
his  colleagues  that  most  of  the  burden  of  engaging 
actively  in  hostilities  fell,  as  Diocletian  seldom 
took  the  field  in  person.  Among  the  conquests,  or 
rather  re-conquests,  that  were  made  under  his  rule, 
may  be  enumerated  that  of  Britain,  which,  after 
maintaining  independence  under  Carausius  and 
Allectus,  was  in  296  restored  to  the  empire  ;  that 
of  the  Persians,  who  were  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  capitulate  in  298  ;  and  that  of  the  Marcoruanni, 
and  others  of  the  northern  barbarians,  who  were 
driven  beyond  the  Roman  frontier.  Diocletian, 
after  twenty -one  years'  harassing  tenure  of  govern- 
ment, desired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
tranquillity.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  May  305, 
he  abdicated  the  imperial  throne  at  Nicomedia,  and 
compelled  his  reluctant  colleague,  Maximian,  to  do 
likewise  at  Milan.  He  sought  retirement  in  his 
native  province  of  Dal  mat  ia,  and  for  eight  years 
resided  at  Salona,  devoting  himself  to  philosophic 
reflection,  to  rural  recreation,  and  to  horticultural 
pursuits.  Two  years  liefore  his  abdication,  he  was 
instigated  by  his  colleague,  Galerius,  to  that 
determined  and  sanguinary  persecution  of  the 
Christians  for  wliich  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable. 
He  died  in  313. 

Dio'dati,  JkaN.  aCalvinistic  divine,  was  born 
at  Geneva,  6th  June  1576,  became  professor  of 
Hebrew  there  in  1597,  pastor  of  the  reformed 
church  in  1608,  and  in  1609.  on  the  death  of  Beza, 

Srofessor  of  Theology.  He  was  a  preacher  at 
Times  from  1614  to  16*17,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Dort 
was  representative  of  Geneva.  Diodati,  whose 
family  was  originally  of  Lucca  in  Italy,  tried  in 
vain  to  introduce  the  reformed  doctrine  in  Venice. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  through  his  Italian  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  issued  (without  imprint)  at 
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<J«ncva  in  1607,  which  wu  one  of  the  best  trans- 
lations of  the  Kefonnatinn  period,  and  U  still  in 
une.  His  Annotations*  in  Btblia  ( 1607)  are  also  of 
value.  He  died  at  Geneva,  3d  October  1649.  See 
Hade,  Vie  de  Jean  Diodati  (Geneva,  1869). — A 
nephew,  Charles  Diodati  (circa  1608  38),  is  re- 
mem  he  red  as  the  friend  of  Milton.  Son  of  a  doctor 
who  had  settled  in  England,  he  was  educated  at  St 
Paul's  School,  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  for 
the  hist  nine  years  of  his  life  practised  medicine 
near  Chester  and  in  HI  nek  friars. 

Diodon.  See  Globe- fish. 

Diodo  rUK  Sicilian,  a  Greek  historian,  was 
liorn  at  Agvrium,  in  Sicily.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life  beyond  what  is  told  by  himself.  He  lived  in 
the  times  of  Julius  Cienar  and  Augustus,  travelled 
in  Asia  and  Euro|ie.  and  lived  a  long  time  in  Home, 
collecting  the  materials  of  his  great  work,  the  com- 
pilation of  which  occupied  thirty  years.  This 
work,  the  Iiibliothfke  Hirtorike,  was  a  history  of 
the  world,  in  forty  hooks,  from  the  creation  to  the 
Gallic  wars  of  Julius  Ctroar.  It  was  divided  by 
the  author  into  three  parts— the  first  of  which,  in 
six  books,  comprises  all  the  Greek  and  foreign 
mythical  history  down  to  the  Trojan  war;  the 
second,  in  eleven  books,  contains  the  history  from 
the  year  1184  B.C.  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  the  third,  in  twenty-three  Imoks,  continues 
the  narrative  of  events  from  that  date  to  the  year 
60  B.C.  Of  this  great  work,  the  lirst  five  books  are 
extant  entire ;  the  next  five  books  are  wholly  lost ; 
the  next  ten  are  complete ;  and  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  considerable  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  JSzcerpta  in  Fhotius,  and  in  the 
Ecloga  prepared  by  command  of  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus.  Had  Diodorus  Siculus  possessed  any 
powers  either  of  criticism  or  of  arrangement,  his 
work  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  ; 
but  he  was  in  both  respects  so  deficient,  that  his 
history  has  no  practical  value  beyond  what  belongs 
to  an  immense  mass  of  raw  and  now  scarcely  avail- 
able material.  His  narrative  is  colourless  and 
monotonous,  and  his  diction,  generally  clear  and 
simple,  holds  a  sort  of  middle  place  lwtween  the 

?ure  Attic  and  the  colloquial  Greek  of  his  time, 
'he  best  editions  of  Diodorus  Siculus  are  Wes- 
seling's  (ArnsL  1746),  L.  DindorfV  (1828-31).  and 
Bekkers  (1833-M) ;  re-edited  by  Vogel  (1888  93). 

Diu'doug  ((Jr.  dig,  'twice;'  and  minx,  *  a 
habitation  '),  a  term  applied  by  Lin  mens  to  plants 
in  which  separate  individuals  exclusively  produce 
male  and  female  flowers  respectively.  Great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  this  in  the  artificial 
system  of  classification  ;  but  diuxdous  species  occur 
in  all  groups  of  plants  indifferently,  however 
commonly  hermaphrodite ;  and  similarly,  herma- 
phrodite forms  occur  in  groups  usually  diajcious. 
This  is  probably  explained  by  regarding  the  com- 

fJete  separation  of  the  sexes  as  a  phase  of  evolu- 
ion  beyond  hermaphroditism  which  tends  to  arise 
in  plants  as  in  animals,  and  from  which  reversion  to 
hermaphroditism  may  also  readily  occur,  probably 
in  conditions  favourable  to  vegetativenee>  (see 
Sex,  Reproduction).  Familiar  exam  pier  of 
dkocious  plants  may  be  seen  in  most  species  of 
willow,  or  in  the  pink  or  white  Lychnis  ( t.  diurna 
and  L.  vespertina),  or  the  Common  Nettle  (  Urtica 
dioica).  Amongst  cultivated  plants,  hemp, 
spinach,  and  the  date-palm  may  lie  instanced. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  Sinope,  in  Pontns,  where  he  was  born  about  412 
B.c.  His  father,  a  banker  named  Icesias  or  Icetas, 
was  convicted  of  swindling,  and  so  the  young 
Diogenes  had  to  leave  Sinope  and  go  to  Athens.  ' 
His  youth  had  been  that  of  a  spendthrift  and  a  I 
rake,  but  at  Athens  his  interest  was  arrested  bv 
the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who,  however,  re-  I 


pelled  his  first  advances.  But  not  even  blows 
could  restrain  the  enthusiastic  ardour  of  the 
young  disciple,  and  at  length  Antisthenes,  moved 
with  compassion,  consented  to  admit  him  as  a 
pupii.  From  an  extravagant  del>auchee,  Diogenes 
at  once  became  an  ascetic  of  the  extremest 
austerity.  He  would  roll  in  hot  sand  during  the 
heat  of 'summer;  in  winter,  he  would  embrace  a 
statue  covered  with  snow.  His  clothing  was  of 
the  coarsest,  his  food  of  the  plainest-  His  bed  was 
the  bare  ground,  whether  in  the  open  street  or 
under  the  porticoes.    At  length  he  found  himself  n 

Sermanent  residence  in  a  tub  which  belonged  to  the 
letroum,  or  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
His  eccentric  life  did  not  cost  him  the  respect  of 
the  Athenians,  who  admired  his  contempt  for  com- 
fort, and  allowed  him  a  wide  latitude  of  comment 
and  rebuke.  Practical  good  was  the  chief  aim  of 
his  philosophy  ;  for  literature  and  the  line  arts  ho 
did  not  conceal  his  disdain.  He  laughed  at  men  of 
letters  for  reading  the  Bufferings  of  Ulysses,  while 
neglecting  their  own  ;  at  musicians  who  spent  in 
stringing  their  lyres  the  time  which  would  have 
been  much  better  employed  in  making  their  own 
discordant  natures  harmonious ;  at  philosophers 
for  gazing  at  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  sublimely 
incognisant  of  earthly  ones ;  at  orators  who  studied 
how  to  enforce  truth,  but  not  how  to  practise  it. 
He  was  seized  by  pirates  on  a  voyage  to  &gina,  and 
carried  to  Crete,  where  he  was  sold  aa  a  slave. 
When  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  :  '  How  to  command  men.'  His  pur- 
chaser was  Xeniades  of  Corinth ;  but  the  slave 
soon  came  to  rule  the  master,  acquired  his  freedom, 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  children,  and  spent  his 
old  age  as  one  of  the  household.  It  was  here  that 
he  had  his  interview  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  king  opened  the  conversation  with  :  *  I  am 
Alexander  the  Great,'  to  which  the  philosopher 
answered:  'And  I  am  IMogenes  the  Cynic.' 
Alexander  then  asked  him  in  what  way  he  could 
serve  him,  to  which  I>iogenes  rejoined  :  *  You  can 
stand  out  of  the  sunshine.'  Alexander  is  said  to 
liave  been  so  struck  with  the  Cynics  self- posses 
Bion,  that  he  went  away  remarking :  '  If  I  were  not 
Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes.'  The  philoso- 
pher lived  at  Corinth  till  his  death  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  323  B.C.  See  Hermann,  Zur  GetcMchte 
und  Kritik  det  Diogenes  ( Heilbronn,  I860). 

Diogenes  Laerlius  seems  to  have  been  born 
at  Laerte,  in  Cilicia,  and  to  have  taken  his  surname 
from  that  town.  Little  is  known  of  his  history ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  flourished  in  the  2d 
century  A.D.  His  name  has  been  kept  alive  by  his 
Lives  of  the  Philosopher*,  a  work  in  ten  books,  in 
which  he  divides  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  Ionic— beginning  with  Anaximander,  and 
ending  with  Chrvsippus  and  Epicurus— and  the 
Italian,  founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ending  with 
Epicurus.  The  Socratic  school  was  a  part  of  the 
Ionic  philosophy ;  to  the  Italian  belong  the  Eleatics. 
with  Heraclitus  and  the  Sceptics.  This  work  con- 
tains a  great  mass  of  interest  ing  information  regard- 
ing the  private  lives  and  habits  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  antiquity.  Though  it  is  utterly 
worthless  in  respect  of  plan,  coherence,  or  criticism, 
it  yet  contains  so  many  piquant  anecdotes,  and  so 
many  valuable  quotations  from  lost  works,  that 
Montaigne's  wish  was  perhaps  a  justifiable  one— 
that  instead  of  one  Lacrtius,  we  had  had  a  dozen. 
The  best  editions  of  Laertius  are  those  of  Hiibner 
( Leip.  1828-31 )  and  Cobet  (Paris,  1850). 

Diomedea.  8ee  Albatross. 

Dioniede  Island*,  a  group  of  three  small 
islands  (Fairway,  Krusenstern,  and  Katmanoff)  in 
Rehring  Strait,  forming,  as  it  were,  stepping-stone* 
between  Asia  and  America. 
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Dioine'des*  the  bravest,  after  Achilles,  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  The 
son  of  TydenB,  he  is  constantly  called  by  his 
patronymic,  Tydides.  He  vanquished  in  fight 
Hector  and  /Eneas,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Tro- 
jans;  and  even  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  when  they 
took  the  field  on  the  Trojan  side,  were  attacked 
and  wounded  by  him.  In  the  games  instituted  by 
Achilles  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  he  gained  the 
prize  in  the  chariot-race,  and  worsted  the  mighty 
Ajax  in  single  coml»at.  Along  with  Ulysses,  he 
carried  off  the  Palladium,  on  which  the  fate  of 
Troy  depended.  On  returning  to  Argue,  to  the 
crown  of  which  he  had  succeeded  after  the  death  of 
Adrastns,  he  found  that  his  wife  had  proved  un- 
faithful in  his  absence,  whercnpon  he  sailed  away 
to  Italy,  there  married  the  daughter  of  King 
Dnnnus,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  towns 
of  Heneventum,  Venusia,  Canusium,  and  Brun- 
disium  claimed  to  have  been  founded  by  him. 

Dion*  a  Syracusan,  win  we  sister  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the  Tyrant, 
while  he  himself  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Dionysius,  his  own  niece.  His  close  connection 
with  "the  tyrant  hrought  him  great  wealth,  but  his 
austere  manners  and  devotion  to  philosophy  made 
him  hateful  to  Dionysius  the  Younger,  who  under 
the  guidance  of  Philistus  and  his  party  disregarded 
the  advice  of  Plato,  and  banished  Dion.  There- 
upon he  retired  to  Athens  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  under  the  guidance  of  Plato. 
His  expedition  to  Syracuse  resulted  in  his  making 
himself  master  of  the  city  ( 356  B.C. ),  but  his  severity 
made  him  unpopular  among  its  luxurious  citizens, 
and  a  plot  was  formed  against  him  through  which 
he  was  murdered  in  his  own  house  three  years 
later.  His  life  was  written  by  both  Plutarch  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  and  he  is  the  subject  of  a  noble 
poem  by  Wordsworth. 

IHome'a,  a  very  curious  and  interesting  genus 
of  Droseraceie.  Only  one  »i>ecies  is  known,  D. 
muacipuia,  sometimes  called  Venus's  Fly-trap  and 
the  Carolina  Catchflv  Plant.  It  grows  in  marshy 
places  in  North  and  {south  Carolina.  The  remark- 
able insect-catching  and  digestive  powers  exhibited 
by  the  leaves  are  described  under  Insectivorous 
Plants. 

Dion  Cassias,  snmamed  Cocceianus,  from  the 
orator  Dion  Chrysostomus  Cocceianus,  most  likely 
bia  maternal  grandfather,  a  celebrated  Greek 
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historian,  was  born  at  Nicn?a,  in  Hithynia,  155  A.n. 
About  180  he  went  to  Home,  held  successively  all 
the  high  offices  of  state,  was  twice  consul,  and  en- 
joyed the  intimate  friendship  of  Alexander  Scverus, 
who  sent  him  as  legate  to  Dalmatia  and  Pannouin. 
About  2*29  he  retired  to  his  native  city,  where  lie 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  best  know  n 
by  his  History  of  Rome,  front  the  landing  of  iEnea* 
in  Italy  down  to  229  A.D.,  in  eighty  books,  of  which 
hnt  nineteen,  from  the  thirty -sixth  to  the  fifty 
fourth,  have  reached  us  complete.  These  embrace 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Pompcy 
against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
10  A.D.  The  first  twenty-four  Itook*  exist  only  in 
the  merest  fragments ;  of  the  last  twenty  we  have 
only  the  llth-centurv  epitome  of  Xiphilinus.  The 
AnnaU  of  Zonaras  followed  Dion  Camus  so  closely, 
that  we  may  almost  consider  that  work  as  an 
epitome.  The  position  of  Dion  Cassius  gave  him 
free  access  to  the  national  archives,  and  his  work 
has  considerable  value  for  the  imperial  epoch  of 
Roman  history.  His  model  was  Thucydides,  and 
he  need  not  he  abused  because  he  did  not  equal  hi* 
original.  The  beet  editions  of  his  History  are  tho*e 
of  Stunt  (1824),  Itekker  IH49  ,  and  L.  Dindorf 
(5  vols.  1863-65  ;  revised  by  Melber,  189<»>. 

Dion  Chryso  Ktomnsl'Oie  golden -mouthed  }, 
an  eminent  Greek  rhetorician,  surnamed  Cocceianus 
from  his  intimate  friendship  with  the  Emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva,  was  l»orn  at  Prusa,  in  Hithynia, 
about  50  A.D.  His  father,  Pasicrates,  paid  great 
attention  to  his  education,  which  was  perfected  by 
travel.  He  came  to  Rome  under  Vespasian,  hut  had 
afterwards  to  leave  the  city,  having  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  excite  the  suspicion  of  Domitian.  He 
next  visited— in  the  disguise  of  a  l»cggar,  and  on 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle— Thrace/My-sia,  and 
Scythia.  On  the  accession  of  Nerva  (96  a.d.)  he 
returned  to  Rome,  and  lived  in  great  honour  under 
that  ruler  'and  his  successor  Trnjan  till  his  own 
death,  about  117  A.D.  As  many  as  eighty  of  his 
orations  are  still  extant,  with  fragments  of  fifteen 
others.  They  are,  however,  treatises  rather  than 
orations  proper,  discussing  questions  in  politics, 
morals,  and  philosophy.  These  are  well  reasoned, 
clear,  and  eloquent,  and  are  written  in  pure  Attic 
Greek.  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  'the  first  writer 
after  Tiberius,'  says  Niehuhr,  "that  greatly  con- 
tributed towards  the  revival  of  Greek  literature.' 
Good  editions  are  by  Keiske  ( l"»4  ).  Empt- r  ( 1S44), 
Dindorf  (1857),  and'Von  Aniim  ( l893-9.r>). 
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